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AXiVKSD fiARTON RXNDLS^ M#Ai| P«Sc«^ F«Lr*S« f 

XMpsr, Oeparlment of Botany, British Museum. Author q< Ta«t BsoA m Ckusi- ■{ Dovw. 
fimm i^^Bowmng PkuOs ] Ac. t 


Aosnif Dobson, LLD. 

Se^rimbiei^hicalartule; Dobson, H. AusrzN. 

AiDiLto FaRRSb Bakker, M.Sc. 

Fcofessor of Textile Industnes at Bradford Technical College. 


{fMUri, My. 

{Mt. 


AuhERT Furdbrioc Pollard, M.A., F«R.Hist.Sqc. f 

Professor of Enghsh History in the University of London. Fellow of All Souls' 
College, Oxford Assistant Editor of the DteHomry of fiahofitl Btograpky, 1893-’ 
1901 LotHian Fiuetnan, Oxford, 1S92 . Arnold Fnieuan, 1898 Author of 
EngUmi mtn SohMVMf , Henry VI Jl, ; Life of Thomas Cranmer , Ac. 


Fsnar, Bishop; 
Fox, BdwsFd ; 
Fox, Btlotaird. 


Major Arthur Gboror Mouick GRimTHS (d, 1908). 

HM Inspector of Prisons, 1878-1896. Author of The Chrontelu of Newgate; 
Secrets of the Hnson Honse , &c. 

Rxv. Albxamdxr Gordon, H A. 

Lecturer on Church Hlstoty th the University of Mhncfaester. 


jFIniir Prints. 

rFsbor, Basil, Jasobtts am 
\ Johann; 

iFamiliits; Farsi, G.; Flaoius 


$tR A. Mounix-SCHINDLER, C I E. f Ihft ; 

General in the Persiau Army. Anriior of Eattem Perstan Iraht \ 

Andxxw Lang. / Fairy ; 

See tbs Mographical article . Lang, Andrew. IFRnUIy. 


Alfred Lvs Baldry. 

Art Ctltio of the Globe, 1893-1908. Author of Modem Mmol Decoration and Wm^tun, 

Inographies of Albert Moore, Su H von Herkomer, R.A , Sir J £. Millaia, FJLA., ' 

StOhe, R A , and G H Boughtoo, R.A. I 

AIfred NiwToi^, FJIA /Faleon ; FisMiars ; Flhih ; 

See the biographical article : Newton, Alfred. iFlyoatohor; FowL 


Arthur Smithrlls, FRS. r 

ihrsfesssROf Cheflkistiy> » the Umve^ Author of Sbienri|U:|V]Mrii on J FlaigM. 

Flame and Spectrum Analysis ^ 


Agnes Mary ClErke. 

SWthSUBjmphical article: CLaRR^A.M. 

Arthur Watson. 

SecreNl^lin tha AcadeoMo D(!pa 4 m«nt, Univurstty o| Londoiu 

Alexander Wood Renton, M.A, LLB. 

PutanslnlUe of tile Supreme Court of Ceylon. 'EMos«^^ncy(IopaeSitt tithe Laws 
ofEngkmdT 

Ward, D.Litt., LLD. 


{ 

{ BxamiaatlOBiL {m part)* 
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Fixtiins; 

Flat. 


fYnUltAM TTAKU, 

kldi^plucal article : Ward, A W. 


junfsof 

Sip 'Norton Edocumbe Eliot, KCM.Qi,'(HE,j]||bA.,LLD.,.D.C.L 

WcetulSMcwor of Sheffield University Formerly Fellow of TnmW College, I 
dbd^ iEM.'8 rnmiwlMHMier and Commander-m-Chief for the Bntish East Afnca -i 
Protectorate Agent and Coasnl«Getieral at Zanabar. Consul-GeqecM for Genpan 
RasSAAMa; 1900-1904. , ' ' 

Charles Francis Bastable, M.A., LLJ), ^ ,, ,, 

Regius Fromssor of XjmtsjmdRrofesrot « F^ew Scbdoii^ittiietFni'^iM 

ai&R »..«ATO ^ ; manirttvtfftmtt 

I i j t 

C. F. Cross, |t,S& (Lond.), f.CB., 

Analytical 1^ Consttl|liig Chemist. 


e Foots, Sanusl ; 
\ Fofd, John. 


Finno-Ugrian. 


Phflndo. 
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John. 


Cbasles Francis Ricrabdson, A.H., Ph.D. f 

Prolessor of English nt Dartmouth College, Hanover, New> Hampehire. U S.A. ■{ Flsko» 

Author of A Story of Engluk Ekymt } A Htatory of Amtriam LUtrahm 4 c. ^ 

Crawford Howbix Toy, AM. 

See the biographical article : Toy, Crawford Hawxvu 

Cbarlbs Johnson, M.A. f 

Clerk in H M Public Record Office. Joint Editor of the Domotioy Stmty for the < BxohOfBO'’ (in part). 
Vtctorta County Hxttory Norfolk. I 


{liokioL 


Charles John Bruce Marriott, M.A. 

) 6)11 - - 


Clare 6)llege, Cambridge. Secretary of the Rugby Football Union. { (»« P^i\ 

Charles James Nicol Fleming. f 


Sir CouRTBi 
Clerk of 




Evidences 


meniary Counsel to the Treasury, 1 899*1 90X Legal Membcar of Council of Governor- . 

General of India, z 882-1 886 , jmsident, z886 Fellow of the Bntish Academy 
Formerly Fellow and Tutor of Balliol College, Oxford Author of The Government ' 
of India , legislative Method and FormSo t 

tL*^oot^^A8sociation, London. - . i > . , ..-f (FwtthHiy<4«o«a/i<»» (»« 


Atjfedto^SSW«Hti<ory'(f i 

’ 


rDiiMiQailjiMhY. 

Formerly Bntish Vice-Consul at Barcelona. 

Navy , 4,igf^e\of Lmtlto Castelw , See, 

Rev. Dugald ^acfadyen, M A. ' f ' » r t jr , w 

Ulster of ^outh Grove Congregational Churckp>&iglltht(k i 2 p;X<e<} 4 ^rio|rthe[l[^ndoo^ 

ioeiety t * m t 1 > i , , j . 1 - * 1 1 V ' , 


Battle of the 
James. 


fce^u4 Troftssqr pf Fhyaerfogy.wi ^ — -* 


intendcnt of Research Laboratory 
^^^l^i^LBeUow of Edinburgh XJmvmVy^, 

PAYJP SABfUgL Margoliouth, M a , D Litt. 
^^u^dak'^i^^fessor of Arabic, Ox ‘ 



iw toijnetty'SRjfgr-J ^ 
'.ysicians, l!.uinDur^ ^ ^ 
EeedtetdatsLct^ iiamati 


^ Oxford Fellow of New College M ,Af\ 

the Bodleian Library f Mohfimt^ed.md4^fi*se^^MdnH Cairo, J^tfse 
cr miiDmtmaas 

Edward, BuicKy M A., Ph D. 
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FGERTQif /Smiix, M A., F.S.A. 

Trinity College, r 


tj^Benelai. 

{ ' . < 

Bair (impart). 


, Cambridge. Author of Schools and Masters of Pence f &c 

The Ceuamnis. 

BlMster-atrLM/ilon^ TScia . .-i 

^..^v. Edward Cuthbert Butler, O.S.B., M.A., D.’Lrrt. f ‘Bankwadlt ; 

' Downside Abbey, Bath Author of The Lausiac History of Psdtladfes,*' i{d 9 raaaia*tf } AAsIsI, 8t J 

la ^ aum WigtJ r«;rf5 and Studies, vol. vz. ^ « i 1 yFiHiieie df Paola, St. 

Edmund £ffip^Y OuiGqiN. M.A. ' 

Fellb^^^M teeter ^la IdodiM li^hguagikMikd^lSeiiim 
Gonville and Calus College, Cambridge 

Emiliu C Delm 4 RADCLirra. ' ' ' jTm' ' 

Author of Falconry , Notes on the Falcontdae used in* India ^^Fikonry^‘ i) » ' 1 i^MieopipL 

HMBl&JSiU TEN. ^ 

Assistant m Department of Zool6iy,'*iygtilri:^ 

Rev; IfiSWXli^EvEMgiT. JU«, 


t jA \ 

wad Ckiol. 


^e tli^^^d>^phic^m£cle s Halb,'^.^^ 


N » 1 


£Din^'i!^ssE, LX,.P. 

See the biofniphMMl UrtMSh'li BhiniNn. 

' ,’.u . 

Edward HBNijY ‘pAuai, ICAl" ' ' ' ' ' ’ *' 

See the biographical article s Paliixr, £. K. 

Edmuki^KmI^, 

ol T?nitlMMJeifalT ri|wni^ . 

DgMrtmenl Mtmicipm Sebom of Tecito^ 

OMiiPd Guide of London Institute Author of A Af id Hyefngj 4 tc* 
the Society ot Dyors and Cahurists. T T T ^ 1 T ( hf 

Ernest MaJBs IIaevey. 

itt lltlssfc|(i|Mqiii|SPg|r aesi^iM n i lW . T^ J i flUiil oih 


iT flifsiatts I Edward# 
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KvdloMd : PMilUst; 

lifl«Bislir<Ut6mtiin ; Fwiiell. 
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E.O.* 

E.O.S 

S.Pr. 

E. Se. 

E. Tn. V 

E. W. H. 

F. C. , 
F. G. P. 

F. J. H. 

F. J. W. 
F.RC. 

F. S. 

G. A.E. 

G. A. B«. 

G. B. A. 

G« C* 1<* 

G.E. 

G. F. Z. 
0. G. P.* 
G.P. 

0. W. T. 






M.B., FJl.CS., D.fc 1 1 , 'T '1 M/, , < w ^ , 
k^wMMrVnwi^, iKMMtoOj>lltb4Mt»J(h«4axad^ 
fcClaatliwiJ' ' ’CBwliaWiJ ttft -MteiEn,.,.-.-. 

in Snigery A» 65 iklltii ^ MMbMiat i4,* 

MtUnuU ^-^Anatomy for Stmor Stuimts. ^ ^ 


Vigtulto ^ 


HI 



, ^of th6 Britiah I 

t4es Umon. Vice4H»8id«at. IntenuitionAl Fir© Ser^co Counc^ BXllneilOll# 

.■ .. t ' 5 . ' ^y, ■ ' 


tri(f|f 

^j^DOAK ^'FttitSlfliGlt. 

Special Lectnier In PortugueM Literattire at the Univetgi^lDf 

£us£x &m:!T.tts. ‘ I ' 

Si^Jd^^ll^d^I^cal article 3 Reclbs, J. J E. , , , 

I EB«6<B«nMBiXD ljcoNAii»li»mxoif3i.&f. (di<.a^ /PMMMbm: 

An^r of Tho English Bloch Monks of St Benedict ; History of the Jesuits tn England | ji^jier lohn. 

' Hobson, MA, DSc., F.R.S, FRA& i 

' '*“*'•* “*'* GoiHege^ ^;#iBit3ri4(m< Stpkea, tjectuzer iEpiugir.’S Swiss. 

Sca4p,,«iit\W^<ar - 1 1 .1 . , „ ' I . , , L 

^KNWAIXIS CoNYBEAKS, M.A., D.Th. (Gicsscn). 


FejOdw of the Bntibh Academy Fonnerly Fellow of University College, Oxford* J Rvtrsim^ ilJBetion. 

Ay^tent Artneniptn Texts ot AnstotUi^ Myth^ Afoyic and J^lordls^^^ ^*1 

Frederick GVmer Parsons, F.RC S,, F.Z^., F R Anthrop Inst. 

Vice-Freaident, Anatomical Society of Greaw Bntam and 

Francts jli)HN Haverfield, M.A., LL D , F S.A. ' ‘ f ' 

Camden Professor of Ancient History m the University^ «/ Oacford> FCilowi t fr^ii ^ 
i»Bhi©©ll 0 ib College Ford’s Lecturer, o|,^^mti?l3L.A©adiej»y, T^®*!r* 

Author of Monographs on Roman History, especially Rbxfian Bntam ; dfc. " \ 

' |F6etb41^ Associatton {tn part)m 


)P Inst. p i 

Vice-President, Anatomical Society of GreaJ Bntam and Ireland Leotisaer op , Ji 

■ - - ■ f Median? 

>tfSi 


; CoimieSo 
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FBEDEBfCf ,.J<lSBPBF V(mLI, ,^QSs , , 

Secretary to the Football Association. 

Franc (Saka < 

AutUtoicS South Afftca from the Great Trek to /AACIfftaH- 

^Ae 

itaitbr oz ^le JournatjOf MAut Mton^f Xondbiiy OSiciec’ dAAeadtoiae, Pturls. 

GipRGE,A.,BtoUL*!»dttf,.®.Sfc;,'Fb'I>,‘F’Rr;S/ ' • ’ 

‘ ' Ih atoigi 9t thd CoHicticttlS-of 'RMtaes atid'lilsluft, 'DMArtttent’ol Zoolbg!^, British JlpHMMMllI 

Museum Vice-President of tlie Zoological Society ofO^nddth ' ' V 

George Andreas Berry, M B , I^.R CS , F.R.S. (Edin,). ' ' 

*ioH4©iisi4aaaigteonf^Ct:tiJl$t torHi$ Mdjfepty m5’i5<iotfis>tif. Fbnxierty Senior OpUthhlhiic^ ‘ 

Surgeon, ff^btitijdi'Rtlydllnfiinary, antf Ldctttreron t^tyKthalmolb^ In the Uhi- 
versity of Edinburgh Vice-IfYesident, Ophthalmologic^ Society Authenr (^>i( 

Dtseases of the Eye, The Elements of Ophihatmoseoptc Dxa^sisv^ i i >? 

Synifkhm tn Eye Dtseases , &c i 

George Burton Adams, AM, BD., PhD, Litt.D/ ' » ^ tr /, » j u 

PrtofBtot btrilBstoryp Vstl'e Unhremt^ M£^tor. af^ ^ Awenoan Htatertcdi\ Seviem 
Author of ICivtltsatton durtng the Middle Ages gj JPolthoal uisMeyi of Eeegtemd^ xo66^ reURH^i^. 

i M , V 

CB«iNfis«-j$snLU . .'1 

Member of Board atl«A1dklee^to^AgentKGen«f«^ofiVlCtoM - Fbrfliei4}4jBdltOr>lmd [ ^ ^ > 

Propnetor Of the Melbourne Herald Secretary, Colonial CexwiUeer of e, , , r 

' * aceretlfry, ^oyarx^Ommission, rfoDaTt Exiubiticit, lupi^iogrj secretary to Coi^ 

miasioners/for Victona at the Exhibitions^ ixt LOddbfer; 3EwS, Vienna, P!fihidM]^ma 
BINllliAounie, 1873, 1876, 1878, i88o~x88x. 

Edmundson, M a., FR.Hferr.S. * . 

Formerty Fellow and Tutor of Brasenose College, Oxfo^ i* FcnrA’fllEeottiisesjl r ' * 

^ ’Dftoch'vHiatoiica} Semetip, a»diFmxg» Idteber^ Notherlaada Aasma-i^ 81iBd«niL 

George FreJ^ick Zimmer, AMInst.CE* 

Author of Mechanical Handling of Material ' ^ 
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Georgs 

Chnst'Chu|«ihwi 

Gifford Pinchot, AM., D.Sc., LLD. 

Professor df Forestry, Vale University. Formerly Chief Fosaitii^iTl S.A.i Pitolidkitu *iyp fjForMtrv^ 

Qlj^n J^faortdiiCotetom ^ MAiaoaiJin a o p^ i t ^ ^ 

FSrSSm, KMlcBifi ^dltos Auldtorof Tie^WMeAHnai . 

A Pnmer of Forestry , \ * r , ^ . > v . t ' * ^ . 1 \ 1 W4 ^ 


Rfv. 


WhBbler Teatchsr, M.A., B.Dj ',>, I ) (1 -i / ' W ' *t 13.-7 r-T5»,?'ri — wm.m 

MMkB«<iWeg?na3nllevV'iM>aV». itemrijR IMteibt QUumiantbXMlf lOlI ; 
iMffiry at Coik«e, Oxford. . .1 PHIKgi Finidwi. 



H.&I. 

H.OII. 
H.l£k 
M. F. G. 

H.8t 

M. W. 0. D. 

H. W. S. 

I. A. 

J. A.C. 
J.A.H. 

J.A.B. 

J.B.* 

J.B.P. 

JT.Bt. 

J.O X. 

J. B. C. B. 

J. B. P. W. 

J. F. St. 

j.4m, 

J.a.tL 

.JI.W.P,!»‘ 

J.I11.B. 

J.H.B. 




Rxv. Henry 



Hon* 


jiY SWETE, M.A., D.D., LnvM " : i ^ f 

ioiio£^C«tlMdnL V. 


tk# Chnnh. 


jl v< ( 


Hugh OsisbolMi H.A. ' ' f 

Fomwriy Scbolar of Cotpos Chruti College, Qsfotd. ''Bditte of Uw tfthJBdrttoa^ 
ei,1iui OtcyeU^^^tOta JChittMmMi Co-EaitptMib» Mib 9mm. < >. I 

BimLYn DeuchaVb, SJ. / ' • /FlWiit.-i 

Assistant In the compilation of the Bollandtst pnbllcatlohat taArUn 

and Acta Sanctorum. 

Han^ F^a«mtiic> Gadow, F.R.S., Pa.l>. " < r '• 

StticManHi Cnmtolr and Ltctnrer on tofiogr in the Univeilrity of CaafbiidgOi •{ IteSlBlS. 
Author of '* Amphibia and Reptdee," In toe CMaMfUte Natural Hutary. (. 

H. Lawn^ot Swinbuknb (d. 1909). 

Hbnsy ^TtntT, M A. 

AvOrat at IdolaTSaairt, The IdtaaJaFraaCkurcki Perttmal ItbaUtm. 


satst 


{Ftac. 

J Fodhbor ; 

\ FraerlilMk, ludwig A. 


Ebniiv Wiluam Cau^ Davis, 1I.A. 

Fellow and Tntor of BalliolColltge,'Chjfotd. FSltow of All SodIsS I 

i 89$-X903. Author of England under the Narmatne and Angende ; €kefU 


&. WicXAAH StSXD. r , 

Correspondent of The Ttmu at Vienna. Correspondent of The Ttmee at Rome,J Ftbrlsl. 
1897-1903. ^ 

XSIAXL Amrabaiis, ICA. / ' 

Reader in Talmudic and Rabbinic lamratpie, University of Cambndge. Fresideht, I BlQvidl ; 
Jewish Histoncat Society of England. Author of A Short History ofjemsh ’ 


ntg Neal ; 

Flti Peter, Geoffrey ; 
file Stephen, WlUiim ; 

Fite Thedmar ; Flambard ; 
Fhireneit of Worcester. 


Ltter »- 1 Byhesehute. 
^Byek, Van. 

Author of| itgnee ; Gtaiogy. 

t Floino ; 
iFlMfo. 


ture , Jewuh Life tn the Middle Ages. 

S» Josnps ^cHsn Cnown, K.C.M.G. 

See'^ biographical article ': Caowa, Sia Jossni A. 

John Allen Howe, B.Sc 

Omtor and Librarian of the Museum ot Practical Geology, London. 

The Geology of Building Stones 

John Addington Symonds, LL.D. 

See the biographical article Symonds, John A. 

Joseph Dpeton. f nnthrtnk /*« 

Partner in Pilkington’s Tile and Pottery Co., Clifton Junction, Manchester. \ ' \ T )• 

Jambs Beu pETnoREW, M.D., LL.D , F R,S , F.R.CJP. ,(Edm.) (1834-1908). f ^ 

phandos Professor of Medicine and Anatomy, University of St And^S, 1873^ -{ Fusnt and Flying (tn pari). 
1908. Author ot Animal Locomotion ; Ac. ( 

Jambs Bartlett. / 

Lecturer on Construction, Architecture, Sanitatton, Quantities, Ac., at King's! Vaundatfons 
Coilege, London. Member of Society of Architects, Member of Institute of 1 * 

Junior Bngmeeis. I 

Jambs Clerk Maxwell, LL.D. 

See the biographical article Maxweix, James Clerk 

John Edward Courtenay Bodley, I1I.A. f 

. Bsfliol College, Oxford. Coirespmidittg Member of tiie Institute of PVance. Author J Francs : History, 1870-1910. 
cAFlfSnce', The CoronaAon^ Eduard VII.', ttc, \ 

John Edward Power Wallis, M,A. r 

Puisne Judge, Madias Vice-Chancellor of Madras University Ittns of Court J BlttadMon. 

Reader m Iponetitutional Law, 1893-1897. Formerly Editor of State Trials. ( 

John Fredxricx Stennino, M A. 

Dean and Fellow of Wadbam Cdlli 


^Fstaday. 


ille(^ <^otA_ ^ Umvemty Lecturer in Aramaic. 


Lecturer in Divinity and Hebrew at 'Wadham CoU^ - — BEOdos, Book of. 

Joseph 6 . Horner, A.M.I.Mbch.E. /Fcigtag; 

Author of Plating and Boiler Making ; Practical Metal Turning ; Ac. \ FanadhUf. 

John George Robertson, M.A., Ph D. ' / 

Fwfessor of German at the University of London. Formerly Lecturer on ihej _ . _ 

Enghsh Language, Strassburg Umversi^. Author of Hist^ of German Literature ; 1 Fonsa% Baron. 

V) 

. HuH«EimRo Pollen, M.A. (d. im 8). f 

Formerly Professor ot Fhie Arts in Catholic University of Dnblm. Fellow of | 

,Mert«m College, Oxford Cantor Lecturer, Society of Arm, 188A AnGiot off fan. 

AneHmt' emd Modem Fnmiture and Wdodworh ; ' Anetenl ana Modem Gold and 1 
Silversmith’s Worh ; The Tri^an Colnmn ; Ac. I ■ ^ ^ ' 

, Jq|IW ]BkiLMi4 * Rose, M.A., Lm.D. I 

LnetmeroaMedamKMofytoBMiGuabridiaUKivarsItyLioealLeettttesS^mdicate. J w 

AuHtatotiifa-tfNapritoniii Napaleonie-^udtey; Theiml ap immtaffhdSliiiopeait] "u^c., 

Nations ; The Life of FtU ; chaptere in the Casnbridge Modem HiUory. V. 


ROUN^ M.A., LL.D. (Edin.). 

'Aniwsf SAMu'tn'Ften 

1 BgUpmii like. 


'Foerage and Faduty Hietery) Fetrage md‘ 

’ ‘ • I, U J I '1 tl I ’ 1’ 1! 



Family’, 

: Family, 



1 . 1 . 

J.K.L. 


I.L.B. 


I. H.S. 

J. Pa. 


1. 1^.^ 


J.B.C. 


J. R. P.* 


J. S. BI. 


J.S.F. 


J.8.K. 


J. T. Be. 

« 

X 

K. S. 

L. D.* 

].. F. S. 
L.J. 


L.V.* 


AKTKIXES 



L FHuiee. 


tit 

jV j. 


GMWiiiWi, 
Honorary ' 
London j 

cmfmf' 


Ftengut; 


FnawntatloilJ 

{ F*lf <«» pari)J. 

■[fom^ 


( IHwIttryiiit'ifaeiiBycie <tf Jbjwfc ‘ ;>> ii , 

utTOBioit, Mjt”. ^ ' • ' 

Modem History. King's College, London. Seimlnl^ ci Ike' Netvy 
y* Bervted in Chte, Mathe* 

ilaval.liitMTUictnr, Bortsmeeiib, 

, 1873^x883 Presiaenti Royal Meteorological Society. x8a2«^S84 j 
Fellow, GonviUe and Omws College, Cambridge. Fellow, Hmg'a CoUegee 

Julian LBvsit Baker, F I.C. 

Analytical and Consultmg Chemist. Exammer m Bn^ioEito ti^ pity and Quild^ 
of London Institute, I>epartment of Technology HOH. SomfW tha Institnte 
AMm of T8e Btifwifkg ^ ‘ ‘ 

John Macdonald. 

i * r 

jAi«n )(ki|BT 90 'HBitY Swart. , ^ 

Au&or of Tj^e Hittofty 0/ Fm TVdds in Twuanyi 'K^iniiUnces inid Essays, 

Jaxbs PiJOM. F.I-.S. r . . 

'Simtmtendent of Museums and Art Gallenes of Corporation of Qlaegow ^ssfst^t } 
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IVANGBUCAL CHURCH CONFEREHCE, a convention of 
delegates from the different Protestant churches of Gcrmanv 
The conference originated m 1848, when the general desire for 
pohticol unity made itself felt m the ecclesiastical sphere as well 
A preliminary meeting was held at Sandhof near Frankfort m 
June of that year, and on the 21st of September some five 
hundred delegates represmting the Lutheran, the Reformed, the 
United and the Moravian churches assembled at Wittenberg. 
The gathering was known as Ktrchentag (church diet), and, 
while leaving each denomination free in respect of constitution, 
ritual, doctrine and attitude towards the state, agreed to act 
umtedly m bearing witness against the non-evangelical churches 
and in defending the rights and liberties of the churches in the 
federation The organization thus closely resembles that of the 
Free Qiurch Federation m England The movement exercised 
considerable influence during the middle of the iQtb century. 
Though no XirrAewfeg, as such, has been convened since 1871, 
Its place has been taken by the Kongress fur wnere Mtssim, 
which holds annual meetings in different towns. There is also 
a biennial conference of the evangelical churches held at Eisenach 
to discuss matters of general interest. Its decisimis have no 
legislative force. 

EVANGELICAL UNION, a religious denomination which 
originated m the suspension of the Rev. James Morison (1816-* 
1893), mmister of a United Secession congregation m Kilmarnock, 
Scotland, for certain views regarding faith, the work of the Holy 
Spirit in salvation, and the extent of the atonement, which were 
regarded by the supreme court rf his church as anti-Calvmistic 
and heretical. Monson was suspended by the presbytery in 
1841 and thereupon definitely withdrew from the Secession 
thurch. His father, wdio was minister at Bathgate, and two 
other ministers, being deposed not long afterrcirds for similar 
opmibns, the four met at Rilmamock on the ifith of May 1843 
(two days before the “ Disruption ” of the Free Church), and, 
on the basis of certain doctrinal principles, formed themselves 
mto an association under the name of the Evangelical Union, 
“ for the purpose of countenancing, counsellmg and otherwise 
aiding one another, and also for the purpose of training up 
spiritual and devoted young men to cany forward the work and 
‘ pleasure of the Lord.’ " The doctrmal views of the new de- 
nomination grttdually assumed a ooiw decidedly anti-Calvinistic 


form, and they began also to find many sympathuers among 
thu Congregationalists of Scotland. Nine students were expelled 
from the tongrcgalional Academy for holding “Morisonian” 
doctruies, and in 1815 churches were disjoined from the 
Congregational Union of Scotland and formed a connexion with 
the Evangelical Union The Union exercised no jurisdiction 
over the individual churches connected with it, and m this respect 
adhered to the Independent or Congregational form of church 
government , but those congregations which originally were Pres- 
byterian vested their government in a body of elders. In 1889 
the denomination numbered 93 churches ; and m 1896, after 
prolonged negotiation, the Evangelical Union was incorporated 
with the Congregational Union of Scotland. 

Sie The Jivangelteal Unton Annual, Htslnry of the Evangelical 
Union, by F Ferguson (Glasaow, 1876) , The HorMwi of the E U, 
(1883) , W. Adamson, Life of Dr Janies Morison (1898). 

EVANS, CHRISTMAS (l76fi-i838), Welsh Nonconformist 
divine, was bom near the village of Llandyssul, Cardiganshire, 
on the 25th of December 1766, His father, a shoemaker, died 
early, and the boy grew up as an illiterate farm labourer. At 
the age of seventeen, becoming servant to a Presbyterian 
minister, David Davies, he was affected by a religious rev ival and 
learned to read and write in English and Welsh. The itinerant 
Calvinistic Methodist preachers and the members of the Baptist 
church at Llandyssul further influenced him, wd hcisoon jomed 
the latter denomination In 1789 he went into lyorth Wales 
os a preacher and settled for two years in the desolate peninsula 
of Lleyn, Carnarvonshire, whence he removed to Llangefni in 
Anglesey. Here, on a stipend of a year, supplemented by a 
little tract-selling, he built up a strong Baptist community, 
modelhng his organization to some extent on that of the Calyin- 
istjc Methodists Many new chapels were built, the money being 
coilec.ed on preaching tours which Evans undertook m South 
Wales. 

In 1826 Evans accepted an invitation to Caerphilly, where 
be remained for two years, removing in 1828 to Cardiff. 
In 1832, m response to urgent calls from the north, he settled 
m Carnarvon and again undertook the old work of buildma 
collecting. He was taken ill on a tour mvSouth Wales, and died 
at Swansea on the 19th of July 1838, In spite of his early dis- 
advantages apd personal disfiguremeiit (he had lost an eye m a 
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youthful brawl); Qiristmas Evans was a remarkably powerful 
preacher. To a natural aptitude for this calbng hie united a 
nimble mind and an inquiring spirit ; his character was simple, 
his piety humble and his faith fervently evangehcal For a time 
he came under Sandemaman influence, and when the Wesleyans 
entered Wales he took the Calvinist side in the bitter controversies 
that were frequent from z8oo to i8io. His chief characteristic 
was a vivid and aflUuent imagination, which absorbed and 
controlled all his other powers, and earned for him the name of 
‘‘ the Bunyan of Wales.” 

Ihs works were edited by Owen Davies in 3 vols (Carnarvon, 
i8g5»iS97) beo the Ltv$s by D. R, Stephens (1847) Paxton 
Hood (1883). 

EVANS, EVAN BERBER (1836^x896), Welsh Nonconformist 
divine, was bom on the 5th of July 1836, at Pant yr Onen near 
Newcastle Emiyn, Cardiganshire. As a boy he saw something 
of tile ” Rebecca Riots,” and want to school at the neighbouring , 
village bf Llechr^ ih x8$3 he iKrent intq busbiass, first at 
Pontypridd artfl then at ItfeAhyr, but hext year made ms way to 
Liverpool. He decided to enter the ministry, and studied arts 
anfl theology respectively at the Normal College, Swansea, and 
the Memorial College, Brecon, his convictions being deepened 
by the religious revival of 1858-1859 In i86a ha succeeded 
Thomas Jones as minister of the Congregational church at 
Morriston near Swansea In 1865 he became pastor of Salem 
church, Carnarvon, a charge which he occupied for nearly thirty 
years despite many invitations to English pastorates. In 1894 
he l)ccame principal of the Congregational college at Bangor 
He died on the 30th of December 1896 He was chairman of 
the Welsh ( ongregational Union m 1886 and of the Congregational 
Union of England and Wales in 1892 , and by his earnest 
ministry, hxs eloqnisnce and his literary work, especially m the 
denominational paper F Dysgedydd, he achieved a position of 
groat influence m hts country. 

S(*o Life by H. EWot I-ewis 

EVANS, SIR GBORffiE HE LACY British soldier, 

was born at Moig, Limerick, in 1787 He was educated at 
Woolwich Academy, and entered the army m 1806 as a volunteer, 
dbtaimng an ensigney m the 22nd regiment m 1807 His early 
service was spent in India, but he exchanged mto the 3rd Light 
Dragoons m order to take part m the Peninsular War, and was 
present m the retreat from Burgos m xSia. In 18x3 he was at 
Vittona, and was afterwards employed in making a military 
survey of the passes Of the Pyrenees. He took part <in the cam- 
paign of 1814, and was present at Pampeluna, the Nive and 
Tbulouse ; and later in the year he served With great distinction 
on the staff in General Ross’s Bladensburg campaign, and took 
part in the capture Of Washington and of Baltimore and the 
operations before New (Means He returned to England m the 
epntig of 19x3, m time to'take part ih tiie Waterloo campa as 
assistant quartermaster-general on Sir T, Picton’s staff. As a 
meniber of the stdff of the duke of Wellington he accompanied 
the Englii^h army to Paris, and remained t!bere during the 
occnpatmn of the city by the allies He was still a substantive 
captain in the Sth west India regnnent, though a lieutenant^ 
colonel by brevet, when he went on* half-pay in 1818. In ^830 
he was elected M P. for R^e in the Liberal interest ; but in the 
election of 1832 he was an unsuccessful candidate both for that 
horough and for Westminster For the latter constituency he 
was, however, returned in 1833, and, except in the parliament 
of 1841-1846, he continued to represent it till 1865, when he 
retired from political life His parliamentaty duties did not, 
however, interfere with his career as a soldier. In 1835 he went 
but to Spam in command of the Spanish Legkm, recruited m 
England, and 9600 strong, which served for two years in the 
Cortiit V/ar on the side of the queen of Spain. In spite of great 
dliilculties the legion Won great distmetmn on the battleflelds 
bf northerfi Spain, and Eyatis W«is able to say that no prisoners 
had been *taken from it m aclithi, that it bed never Ibit a gnn 
or an equipage, and that it had taken 27 guns and itoo prisoners 
Aotn the’ enemy. He received S^eral Spanish orders, and on his 
fgtnm iii X839 was'ihade a bolondaiid^.C.B, In 1846 he beeame 
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major-general ; and in 1854, on the breaking-out of the Crimean 
War, he nuKle lieutenant-general and appointed to command 
the 2nd division of the Army of the East. At the battle of the 
Alma, where he received a severe wound, his quick comprehension 
of the features of the combat largely contributed to the victory 
On the 26th of October he defeated a large Russian force which 
attacked his position on Mount Inkerman. Illness and fatigue 
compelled him a few days after this to leave the command of his 
division in the hands of General Pennefather, but he rose 
from his sick-bed on the day of the battle of Inkerman, the 5th of 
November, and, declining to take the command of his division 
from Pennefather^ aided him in the long-protracted struggle by 
his advice On his return invalided to England m the following 
February, Evans received the thanks of the House of Commons, 
^ He was made a G C B , and the university of Oxford conferred on 
him the degree of D.C L. In x86i he was promoted to the full 
rank of general. He died in London on the 9th of January 1870 

feVANB, SIR JORB (1823-^1908), Bngksh atchaeolbgist and 
geologist, son of the Kev. Dr A. B, Evans, head master of 
Market Bosworth grammar school, was bom at Bntwell Court, 
Bucks, on the 17th of Novcml)er 1823 He was for many years 
head of the extensive paper manufactory of Messrs John Dickin- 
son ••at Nash Mills, Hethel Hempstead, but was especially dis- 
tinguished as an antiquary and numismatist He was the author 
of three books, standard in their respective departments The 
Coins >o{ the Ancient Britons (1864) , The Ancient Stone Imple- 
ments, Weapons and Ornaments of Great Britain (1872, 2nd ed 

1897) , and The Ancient Bronze Implements, Weapons and 
Ornaments of Great Britain and Ireland (x88i) He also wrote a 
number of separate papers on archaeological and geological sub- 
jects— notably the papers on ” Flint Implements in the Drift ” 
communicated m i860 and 1862 to Arcktieologia, the organ of 
.Society of Antiquaries. Of that society he was president from 
1885 to 1892, and he was president of the Numismatic Society 
from 1874 to the time of his death He also ptesided over the 
Geological Society, 1874-1876 ; the Anthropological Institute, 
1877-1879; the Society of Qibmical Industry, 1892-1893; 
the British Association, 1897^1898 , and for twenty years (1878- 

1898) he was treasurer of the Royal Society. As president of the 
Society of Antiquaries he was an'VX h'lfMo trustee of the British 
Museum, atid subsequently he became a permanent trustee 
His academic honours included honorary degrees from ^several 
universities, and he was a cbrrespondmg member of the institut 
de France. He was treated la K.C.B. in 1892 He died at 
Berkihamsted on the 3XSt of May rooS, 

His eldest son, Aimtuit John SEvans, born fin 1851, was 
educated at BrasCnose C^llqge. Oxford^ 'Und IkSttmgen. He be- 
came fellow of Brasenose and in 1884 keeper of the Ashmolean 
Museum at Oxford. He travelled m Finland and Laplimd m 
1873-1874, and m 1875 made a special study of archaedlogy 
and ethnology in the Bdlkan States. In 1893 he began his 
mvestfgatfons in Crete, Which have resulted m discoveries of 
the utmost importance concerning the early history of Greece 
and the eastern Mediterranean (see Abcxan CtviLixatiok and 
CHsrrn) He is a member of all tne chief archaeological Btxneties 
m Europe, holds honorary degrees at (Mord, E^nbuigh and 
Dublin, and is a fellow of the Royal Society. His chief publi- 
cations are: Cretan P^iographs and Prae-Pkoenictan Smpi 
(1896) ; Further Dtse&^rtee of Cretan and Aegean Script! (1898) ; 
The Mycenaean Tree and PiUar Cult (1901), Scripta Mtnoa 
(1909 foil ) ; and reports on the excavations He (also edited 
with additions Freeman’s Ueet&ry of SuAy, vol. tv, 

BVIkNB, OUVBR (i75S^i8s9)> American mechanician, was 
bVm at Newport, Dela^re^ m 1735^ He was apprenticed to a 
Wheelwright, and at the age of twenty^wo he tinvented a machine 
lor making the card-teeth tttsed^iin 'oardmg wool and cotton, 
in 1780 he became patftner wMh his brothers, who were practical 
mdihra, and soon mtmduced vanoue labour-saving appkanoes 
whiah both cheapened anld improved the piticesses of itour« 
mining Turning his attentmn to* the steam engme, be employed 
steam at a relatively high pressure, and theplans of his mvention 
whkb hiosent over t6 Englofevd in i787Jaind m 2794-2795avoeivid 
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to We'beeti seen by IVevithiiiiki Whom in 'thkt ceie ^he 
cinticipateil m the cdc^tion bf 'the ^hi^^pressuee 'principle. He 
made use of‘his ehgitie lor dnving miumachmety and in IBot 
he constructed a liteam dredging machine^ which 'dlso propelled 
itself on land 'Ih 1819 a disastrous fire brCike out m his fectdry 
at Pittsburgh and he did not long survive it, dying at New Ycurk 
on the iUt 6 t April iitg. 

miISO»t‘*6^l»'(i73M8o5),'EngHsh divine, was born 
on the 2i$t df April 1731 at Warrington, Lancasntre After 
graduating at Cambridge (Smmatiuel CoUe^) arid taking htAy 
orders, he olfickted for several years as curate at Mitcham. In 
1768 he became vicar of South Mimms near Barnet , 'and in 
November 1769* he was presented to the rectory of Tewkesbury, 
with Which he held also the vicarage of Longdon m Worcester- 
shire. In the course of his studies he discovered what he thought 
important variance between the teaching of the Churth of Eng- 
land and that of the Bible, and he did not conceal his convictions 
In reading the service he altered or omitted phrases which seemed 
to him untrue, and m readmg the Scriptures powlted out errors 
m the translation. A crisis was brought on by his sermon on the 
resurrection,. preached at Easter 1771 , and m November T773 
a prosecution was instituted against him in the consxitoiy court 
of Gloucester, He was charged With ** depraving the public 
worship of Grid contained in the liturgy of the Church of England, 
asserting the same to be superstitious and unchristian, preaching, 
writing and conversing against the creeds and the divinity of 
our Saviour, and assuming to himself the power of making 
arbitrary alterations in his> performance of the public worship 
A protest was at Once signed and published by a large number 
of his parishioners against the prosecution. The case was dis- 
missed on technical grounds, but appeals were made to the court 
of arches and the court of delegates. Meanwhile Evanson had 
made his views genemlly known by several publications In 
1772 appeared anonymously his Doeinnes of a Trinity and the 
Incarnation of God, examined upan the Principles of Peason and 
Common Sense, Tins was followed in r7 7 7 by -4 Letter to T)r 
Hurd, Bishop of Worcester, wherein the Importance of the Prophecies 
of the New Testament and the Nature of the Grand Apostasy pre*- 
dieted ui them are particularly and impartially considered. He also 
wrote some papers on the Sabbath, which brought him into 
controversy with Joseph Priestley, who published the whole 
discussion (1792) In the same year appeared Evanson’s work 
entitled The Dissonance of the four generally received Evangdtsts, 
to which replies were published by Pnestley and David Simpson 
(1793) Evanson rejected most of the books of the NeW Testa- 
ment as forgene$, and of the four gospels he accepted only that 
of St Luke 'In his later years he ministered to a Unitanan 
congregation at Lympston, Devonshire. In *802 he published 
Refiecitons upon the State of Religion in Christendom, in which he 
attempted to explain and illustrate the mysterious foreshadow- 
mgs Of the Apocalypse This he considered the most important 
of his writings Shortly before his death at Colford, near 
Crediton, Devonshire, on the 25th of September 1805, he com- 
pleted his Seanid Thoughts on the Trinity, in reply to a work of the 
bishop of Gloucester. 

His sermons (prefaced by a Life by C Rogers) were published in 
two volumes In 1807, and were the occasion ot T Fhlcaner's Bampton 
Lectures m e8ii* A tnarrative of the ciroumstancob which led to the 
piosccution of Evanson wa$ published by N« Havatd, the town-clerk 
of Tewkesbury, m 1778, 

EVAKBTON, a dty of Cook county, Hhnois, U.S A., on the 
shore of Lake Michigan, 12 m. N. of Chicago. Pop (1900) 
19^259, of Whom 444t were foreign-born, (estimated 1906) 
22,949. It is served by the' Chicago & Nc^-Westem, and the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St Paril railways, and by two electric 
Ijnes. ^ The city is an unportant residehtial suburb of Chicago 
In 1908 the Evartston public library had 41,430 volumes. In me 
city are the College of Liberal Arts (1855), the Academy (i860), 
and the school of music (1895) North-western University, 
c6^educational, chartered in 1851, opened m 1855, largest 
educational institution of the Methodist Episcopal Churcl^ in 
America. la 1907-1908 it had productive furids amounting to 
about $4,000,000, and, mcluding an the allied schools, a faculty 


6 t 3i3 *m 8 trubtoF 6 and 4034 studei 9 its.;'ihs professionabidhools, 
of medicine (1869), kw (xBso)* pharmacy (1886) and dentistry 
(1887), are m Chi^o. In 1908 its hbrary had lt>,x 94 volumes 
and 45^000 pamphlets (exclusive of the. libraries of the professional 
schools in Chic^) ; and the Garrett Biblidd Institute had a 
library Of no, 000 volumes and 5150 jpamphlets. The umvewity 
mamtams the Grand Frame Seminary at Chiatga> Iroquois 
county, and the Elgin Academy at Elgin, Kane county, iltojey- 
ing the privileges ol the university, though actually mdepeident 
of It, are the Garrett Biblical Institute (Evanston Theote^osl 
Seminary), founded m 1855, situated on the university campus, 
and probably the best-endowed Methodist Episcopal Geological 
seminary m the United States, and affiliated withithe Institute, 
the Norwegian Danish Theological school, and the Swedish 
Theological Seminary, founded at Galesburg in 1870, removed to 
Evanston m 1882, and occupying buildings on the university 
campus until 1907, when it removed to Omxigton Avenue and 
Noyes Street The Cumnock School Of Oratory, at Evanston, 
also co-operates with the university. By the diarter of the 
university the sale of intoxicating Uquors is forbidden within 
4 m of the university campus. The manufacturing importance 
df the city is slight, 'but is rapidly increasing Tho principal 
manufactures ore wrought iron and steel pipe, bakers’ machinery 
and bricks In 1905 the value of the factory products was 
$2,550,^29, being an increase of 207*3 Yo smoe 1900. In 
Evanston are the pubhshmg offices of the I^tumal Woman^s 
Christian Temperance Union Evanston was 1 incorporated os, a 
town m 1863 and as a vtUage in 1872, and was chartered 
as a city in 1892. The villages of North Evanston and 
South Evanston were annexed to Evanston in 1874 and 1892 
respectively 

fiflTANSVILLE, a city and the county-seat of Vanderburg 
count)', Indiana, U.S.A , and a port of entry, on the N. honk of 
the Ohio nver, 200 m below Louisville, kentucky--*oieasuriiDig 
by the windings of the river, which double the direct dislanoe 
Pop (1890) 50,756, (1900) i59;007; (iQiOj oenwii) 

Of the total population m 1900, 5518 were negroes, 5606 were 
foreign-born (including 4380 from Germanv and 384 flfom Eng- 
land), and 17,419 were of foreign parentage (both parents 
foreign-born), and of these 13,910 were of German parentage 
Evansville is served by the Evansville & Terre Haute, the 
Evansville 8c Indianapolis, the Ilhnois Central, the Louisville '& 
Nashville, the Louisville, Henderson & St Louis, and the Southern 
railways, by several intcrurban electric lines, and by nver steam- 
boats *The city is ^situated on a plateau above the nver, and 
has a number "of fine business knd public buildings, mcluding 
the court house and cUy hall, the Southern Indiana hospital for 
the insane, the United States marinet hospital, and the Willard 
library and art gallery, containing in 1908 about 30^000 voluincs 
The city’s numerous railway connexions and its situation m 
a coal-producing region (there are five unmes (Withm the city 
limits) and on the Ohio river, Which is navigable kiearly all the 
year, combine to make it the pniicipal coonmercial ond'inam 
facturing centre of Southern Indiana It is in a tohacoo^growing 
region, is one of the largest haidwood lumber mttikets in the 
country, and has an important shipping trade m pork^ agricul- 
tural pr^ucts, dried fruits, lime and limestone, fiourtuid tobacco. 
Among Its manufactures in« 1905 were fiour and gnstOBiU products 
(value, $2,638,914), furniture ($1,655,246), lumber and timber 
products ($1,229,533),! railway cars ($1,118^376), pafcked meats 
($998,428), woollen and cotton go^s, cigars jm cigarettes, 
malt liquors, carriages and wagons, leather and cannejd goods. 
The value of the factory products mcreasedi from 1x2,167,524 
in 2900 to *$19,201,7x6 m 1905, or 57*8 %, and m the latter year 
Evansville ranked third among the manufacturing icities m the 
state. The waterworks, are owned and operated by the cky 
First settled about 18x2, Evansville was laid out m 28x7ywd 
was named 4 ai honour of Rbbert Morgaa Evans (r783-i844),*-6ne 
of its founders, who was An officer under General W IL Hairouion 
ml the wari of 18x2. It soon became a tihnving'ConuMXRtial town 
with on extensive river trade, was mcorporatedidn )XAt9;^ and 
received a city charter in 1847. 'The completidn oiibe 
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^ Erie Canal, in 1853, from Evansville to Toledo, Ohio, a distance 
of 400 m , greatly acc*elerated city's growth. 

BVAR18TUS* fourth pope (c, 98-105), was the immediate 
successor of Clement 

EVART8, WILLIAM MAXWELL (18x8-1901), American 
lawyer, was born in Boston on the 6th of February 1818. He 
p[raduated at Vule in 1837, was admitted to the bar in New York 
in X841, and soon took higii rank m his profession In i860 he 
was chairman of the New York delegation to the ropubhoaii 
national' convention In 1861 he was an unsuccessful candidate 
for the United Slates seimtorsliip from New York. He wa^ chief 
counsel for President Johnson during the impeachment trial, 
and from July 1868 until March 1869 he was attorney-general of 
the United State In 1 873 he was counsel for the United States 
in the ** Alaluma ” arlutration. During President Hayes’s ad- 
ministration (1877-1881) h»‘ was secretary of state, and from 
r88^ to 1891 he was one of the senitors from New York As 
on orator Senator hvarts stood in the foremost rank, an<l some 
of his best speeches were published. He died in New York on 
the 28th of February 1901 

EVE, the English transcription, through Lat. Lva and Cr Eua, 
of the Hebrew name n^n Hawaii, given by Adam to his wife 
because she was “ mother of all living," or perhaps more strictly, 
" of every group of those connected by female kinship " (see 
W R. Smith, Kitidtip, 2nd cd , p. 208), as if Eve were the per- 
sonification of mothcr-kinship, just as Adam (" man ") is the 
personification of mankind. 

[The abstract meaning “ life " (LXX. Zm'f), once favoured by 
Robertson Smith, is at any rate unsuitable in a popular &tor>. 
Wcllliauscn and Noldekc would compare the Ar. hayyatuu, 
“ serpent,” and the former remarks that, if this is right, the 
Israelites received their first ancestresi* from the Iliwites 


(Ilivites), who were originally the serpent-tribe {Composition des 
liexaleuch^, p 343, cf. Resie arabischen Ileideniums, 2nd ed, 
p. 154^ Cheyne, too, assumes a common origin for Ilavvah and 
the Hivvites j 

[The account of the origin of Eve (Gen iii 21-23) runs thus 
“ And Yahweh-Elohim caused a deep sleep to fall upon the man, 
and he slept And he took one of his ri))s, and closed 
up the flesh in its stead, and theifib which Yahweh- 
Elohim had taken from the man he built up into a 
woman, and he brought her to the man ” Enchanted at the 
Bight, the man now burst out into elevated, rhythmic speech 
“ This one,” he said, ” at length is bone of my bone and flesh 
of my flesh,” &c , to which the narrator adds the comment, 
** Therefore doth a man forsake his father and his mother, and 
cleave to his wife, and they become one flesh (body).” Whether 
this comment implies the existence of the custom of beena, 
marriage ( W. R Smith, Kinship, 2nd ed , p, 208), seems doubtful 
It IS at least equally possible that the expression ” his wife ” 
simply reflects ^e fact that among ordina!^ Israelites circum- 
stances had quite naturally brought about the prevalence of 
monogamy.^ What the narrator gives is not a doctrine of 
marnage, much less a precept, but an explanation of a simple 
and natural phenomenon. How is it, he asks, tliat a man is so 
irresistibly drawn towards a woman ? And he answers : Because 
die first woman was built up out of a nb of the first man. At the 
same time it is plain that the already existing tendency towards 
monogamy must have been powerfully assisted by this presenta- 
tion of Eve's story as well as by the prophetic descriptions of 
Yahweh’s relation to Israel under the figure of a monogamous 


union ] 

[The narrator is no rhetorician, and spares us a description of 
tile ideal woman. But we know that, for Adam, his strangely 
produced wife ’was a “help (or helper) matching or 
corresponding to him ” , or, as the Authorized Version 
puts It, “ a help meet for him ” (ii iSb). Ihis does 
not, of course, exclude subordination on the part of the 
what is excluded is that exaggeration of natural 
slM^^ which the narrator may have found both in his 

! nnliBy had not become morally objectionable is shown 

'li|fM|R8tCnrira of Lameoh, Abraham and Jacob. 


own and in the neighbouring countries, and whicl^ he may have 
regarded as (togeth^ with the pains of parturition) the punish- 
ment of the woman’s trans^ession (Gen. 111. x6) His own ideal 
of womipi seems to have made its way m Palestine by slow degrees 
An apocryphal book (Tobit viii 6, 7) seems to contain the only 
reference to the section till we come to the time of Christ, to 
whom the comment in Gen 11 24 supplies the text for an authori- 
tative prohibition of divqrcc, which presupposes and sanctifies 
monogamy (Matt, x 7, 8, Matt xix 5), For other New 
Testament applications of the story of Eve see i Cor. xi. 8, 9 
(especially); 2 Cor xi 3; i Tim li. 13, 14; and in general cf 
Adam, and Ency Biblica, “ Adam and Eve.”] 

[The seeming omissions m the Biblical narrative have been 
filled up by imaginative Jewish writers] The earliest source 
which remains to us is the of Jubilees, or Lepto- 
genesis, a Palestinian work (referred by R, II. Charles tivTor 
to the century immediately preceding 1 he Christian era ; hgMttury 
see ApocalyphcLiterai urk) In this book, which was 
largely used by Christian writers, we find a chronology * 
of the lives of Adam and Eve and the names of their daughters — 
Avan and Azura The Targum of Jonathan informs us that Eve 
was created from the thirteenth nb of Adam’s right side, thus 
taking the view that Adam had a nb more than his des>cendants 
Some of the Jewish legends show clear marks of foreign influence. 
Thus the notion that the first man was a doulfle being, afterwards 
separated into the two persons of Adam and Eve {BcmrJ^l, 61 , 
Erubin, 18), may be traced back to Philo {De muiidi opij § 53 , 
cf Quaesi in Gen hb 1 § 25), who borrows the idea, and almo=;t 
the words, of the myth related by Aristophanes in the Platonic 
Symposium (1S9D, 190 a), which, in extravagant form, explains 
the passion of love by the legend that male and female originally 
formed one body 

[A recent critic® (F Schwally) even holds that this notion 
was originally expressed in the aitount of the ci eat ion ('•f man in 
Gen. i 27 This involves a textual emendation, and one must 
at least admit that the present text is not without difficult), 
and that Berossus refers to the existence of primeval monstrous 
androgynous beings according to Bab> Ionian mythology ] 
There is an analogous Iranian legend of the true man, which 
parted into man and woman m the Bundahish ^ (the Parsi 
Genesis), and an Indian legend, which, according to Spiegel, 
has presumably an Iranian source 

[It has been remarked elsewhere (Adam, § 16) that though 
the later Jews gathered materuil for thought very widely, such 
guidance as they required m theological reflection was 
mainly derived from Greek culture What, for va-jewuhand 
stance, was to be made of such a story as that in Gen CbHMtisa 
11 -iv ? To “ minds trained under the influence of 
Jewish Haggada, m which the whole Biblical history * *** 

IS freely intermixed with legendary and parabolic matter,” the 
question as to the literal truth of that story could hardly be 
formulated It is otherwise when the Greek leaven begins to 
work ] 

Josephus, in the prologue to his Archaeology, reserves the 
problem of the true meaning of the Mosaic narrative, but does 
not regard everything as strictly literal Philo, the great repre- 
sentative of Alexandnan allep;ory, expressly argues that in the 
nature of things the trees of life and knowledge cannot be token 
otherwise than symbolically Ills interpretation of the creation 
of Eve IS, as has been already observed, plainly suggested by a 
Platonic myth The longing for reunion which love implants 
in the divided halves of the origmal dual man is the source of 
sensual pleasure (symbolized by the serpent), which m turn is 
the begmnmg of all transgression. Eve represents the sensuous , 
or perceptive part of man's nature, Adam the reason The 
serpent, therefore, does not venture to attack Adattt directly 

* See West’s authoritative tran<$lation in Pahldvt Texts (Sacred 
Books of the East) 

* “DiebiW Schepfungsbeiichte’* {Archtv fiir Rehgtonsmssenschaft, 

IX 171 fi ) 

^ Spiegek Krdntscke Alterthumshunde, 1 5x1. 

* Muir, Sanserti Texts, vot 1 p 25,0! Spiegel, vol. 1 p 458. 
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It k Mnse which yields to pleasure^ and in turn enslaves the reason 
and destroys its immortal virtue. This expositions in which 
tihe elements of the Bible narrative become mere symbols of 
the abstract notions of Greek philosophy^ and are adapted to 
Greek conceptions of the origin of evil m the material and sensuous 
part of man^ was adopted mio Christian theology by Clement 
and Origen^ notwithstanding its obvious inconsistency with the 
Pauline anthropology^ and the difficulty which its supporters 
felt in reconciling it with the Christian doctrine of the excellence 
of the married state (Clemens Alex Stromata, p 174). These 
difficulties had more weight with the Western church, which, 
less devoted to speculative abstractions and more deeply in- 
fluenced by the Pauline anthropology, refused, especially smce 
Augustine, to reduce Paradise and ibe fall to the region of pure 
intelltgibiha ; though a spiritual sense was admitted along with 
the literal (Aug Civ Det,xi\\ 21)^ 

The history of Adam and Eve became the basis of anthropo- 
logical discussions which acquired more than speculative import- 
ance from their connexion with the doctrine of original sm and 
the meaning of the sacrament of baptism One or two points 
in Augustmian teaching may be here mentioned as having to do 
particularly with Eve The question whether the soul of Eve 
was derived from Adam or directly infused by the Creator is 
raised as an element in the great problem of traducianism ana 
creationism {De Gen ad lit, lib x.) And it is from Augustine 
that Milton derives the idea that Adam sinned, not from desire 
for the forbidden fruit, but because love forbade him to dissociate 
his fate from Eve’s {tbtd lib xi sub fin ). Medieval discussion 
moved mainly in the lines laid down by Augustine A sufficient 
sample of the way in which the subject was treated by the school- 
men may be found in the Supima of Thomas, pars 1. qu. xcii 
De produciione mulieris. 

The Reformers, always hostile to allegory, and in this matter 
especially influenced by the Augustmian anthropology, adhered 
strictly to the literal interpretation of the history of the Proto- 
plasts, which has continued to be generally identified with 
Protestant orthodoxy. The disintegration of the confessional 
doctrine of sm m last century was naturally associated with new 
theories of the meaning of the bil)liral narrative , but neither 
renewed forms of the allegorical interpretation, in which every- 
thing is reduced to abstract ideas about reason and sensuality, 
nor the attempts of Eichhorn and others to extract a kernel of 
simple history by allowing largely for the influence of poetical 
form m so early a narrative, have found lasting acceptance. 
On tlic other hand, the strict historical interpretation is beset 
with difficulties which modern interpreters have felt with in- 
creasing force, and which there is a growing disposition to solve 
by adopting m one or other form what is called the mythical 
tlieory of the narrative. But interpretations pass under this 
now popular title whu h have no real claun to be so designated 
What IS common to the “ my thitvl interpretations is to find the 
rcwil value of the narrative, not in the form of the story, but m the 
thoughts whuh it embodies But the story cannot be tailed 
a mytli m the strict sense of the word, unless we are prepared 
to place It on one line with the myths of heathenism, produced 
by the unconscious play of plastic fancy, giving shape to the 
impressions of natural phenomena on primitive observers. Such 
a theory does no justice to a narrative which embodies profound 
truths peculiar to the religion of revelation. Other forms of the 
so-called mythical interpretation arc little more than abstract 
allegory in a new guise, ignoring the fact that the biblical story 
does not teach general truths which repeat themselves m even^ 
individual, but gives a view of the purjiose of man’s creation, 
and of the origin of sin, m connexion with the divine plan of 
redemption. Among his other services in refutation of the 
imhistoncal rationalism of last century, Kant has the merit of 
having forcibly recalled attention to the ffict that the narrative of 
Genesis, even if we do not take it literally, must be regarded as 

^ Thus in medieval theology Eve is a type of the church, and her 
formation from the nb has a mystic reason, inasmuch as blood and 
water (the sacraments of the church) flowed from the side of Chnift 
on tlio cross (Thomas, Simma, par i.q»i xoii ), 


presenting a view of the beginnings of the history of the hiimati 
race (MuthrmssUcker An fang der Menschengeschichie, xySfi), 
Those who recognize this fact ought not to call themselves or he 
called by others adherents of the mythical theory, although they 
also recognize that m the nature of things the divine truths 
brought out in the history of the creation and fall could not have 
been expressed either m the form of literal history or m the shape 
of abstract metaphysical doctrine j or even although they may 
hold— as is done by many who accept the narrative as a part of 
supematurd revelation*— that the specific biblical truths which 
the narrative conveys are presented through the vehicle of a 
story which, at least m some of its parts, may possibly be shaped 
by the influence of legends common to the Hebrews with their 
heathen neighbours. ^ (W R b . IT K c J) 

EVECTION (Latm for “ carrying away ’’), in astronomy, the 
largest mequality produced by the action of the sun m the 
monthly revolution of the moon around the earth. The deviation 
expressed by it has a maximum amount of about 15' m either 
direction It may be considered as arising from a semi-annual 
variation in the eccentricity of the moon’s orbit and the position 
of Its perigee. It was discovered by Ptolemy. 

EVELETH, a city of St Louis county, Minnesota, USA, about 
71 m N.N W. of Duluth. Pop (1900) 2752 ; (1905, state census) 
533^9 oi whom 2975 were foreign-bom, including 1145 Fmns, 
676 Austrians and 325 Swedes. Eveleth is served by the Duluth, 
Missabe & Northern and the Duluth & Iron Range railways. 
It lies m the midst of the great red and brown hematite iron-ore 
deposits of the Mesabi Range — ^the richest m the I^e Superior 
district — ^and the mining and shipping of this ore are its principal 
mdiistries. The municipality owns and operates the water- 
works, the water being obtained from Lake Saint Mary, one of a 
chain of small lakes lying S of the city. Eveleth was fiist 
chartered as a city m 1902. 

EVELYN, JOHN (1620-1706), English diarist, was bom at 
Wotton House, near Dorking, Surrey, on the 31st of October 
t 62 o He was the younger sen of Richard Evelyn, who owned 
large estates m the county, and was m 1633 high sheriff of Surrey 
and Sussex. When John Evelvn was five years old he went to 
live with his mother’s parents at Cliffc, near Lewes, He refused 
to leave his “ too indulgent ” grandmother for Eton, and when 
on her husband’s death she married again, the boy went with her 
to Southover, where he attended the free school of the place. 
He was admitted to the Middle Temple in February 1637, and in 
May he became a fellow commoner of Balliol College, Oxford. 
He left the university without taking a degree, and m 1640 w'as 
residing in the Middle Temple In that year his father died, and 
m July 1641 he crossed to Holland He was enrolled as a 
volunteer in Apsley’s company, then encamped before Genep 
on the Waal, but his commission was apparently complimentary, 
his military experience being limited to six days of camp life, 
during which, however, he look his turn at “ trailing a pike ” 
He returned m the autumn to find England on the verge of 
civil war Evelyn’s part in th(‘ conflict is best told in his own 
words — 

i2tli November was the battle of Brentford, surprisingly fought. 
1 came in with my hoise and arms just at the retrtiat , but 
was not i>ei nutted to stay longer than the X5th by reason of the army 
naiching to (floucostor, which would have kit both me and my 
brothers exposed to niin, without any advantage to his Majesty 
and on the 10th [Decern her^ returned to Wotton, nobody 
knowing of my having been m his Majesty's army " 

At Wotton he employed himself in improving his brother’s 
property, making a fishpond, an island and other alterations m 
the gardens. But he found it difficult to avoid taking a side ; 
he waj importuned to sign the Covenant, and “ findirig it im- 
possible to evade doing very unhandsome things,” he obtained 
leave m October 1643 from the king to travel abmad. From 
this date his Diary becomes full and interesting He travelled m 
France and vi$it<^ the cities of Italy, returning m the autumn 
of 1646 to Pans, where he became intimate with Sir Richard 
Browne, the English resident at the court of France. In June 
of the following year he marriod Browne’s daughter and heiress^ 
Mary, then a child of not more than twelve years of age. Leaving 
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hntmft in^the^cuM of her pareMi* he letumed to England tor 
Battle his a&iTBi Hh visited Charies L at Hampton Court iiit 
x6y|7> andidunng the next ttvo years maintained ajctpher coiTe*^ 
spoOddnee with fais fathefffiti*»law in the royal intereeti In 1649 
1 m obtained a pose to vetum to Pans, but in idsa paid a shoit 
visit to Edglaadl The defeat of Charles II. afi Worcester in 1651 
oonvinoed him that the royalist cause was hopelessy and he derided 
to retnm to Englandi He went m 1^52 to Sayes Court at Ddpt^ 
ford, a huuse which Snr Eiichard Browne had held on« a lease 
from the 1 crown. This had been seized by the parliament, but 
Evelyiiiwas able to compound with the occupiers fur £3500, and 
dftev the Restoration hi& possession was secured. Here his wife 
joined him, their eldest son, Richard, beusg bom m August £650. 
Under the Commonwealth ]^velyn amused himself w«th his 
fa^ountc occupation'of gardening, and made many fnends among 
tdie scientific mquirciB of the time. He was one of the promoters 
of the scheme fur the Royal Society, and in the king's charter m 
r662 was nominated a member of its directing council. Mean^ 
while he I had refused empk>yineiit from the government of the 
Commonwealth, and had maintained a cipher oovrespondenoe 
with Charles In 1659 he pubKshed an Apolafy fjor the Royal 
Fairfy^ and ui Deceml^r of ^at year he vainly tried to persu^e 
Colonel Herbert Morlry, then lieutenant of the Toweryta forestall 
General Monk by dbukring for the king. From the Restoration 
onwards Evelyn enjoyed unbroken, cdurt favour till his death m 
1796 ; but he never held any important political office, although 
he filled many useful and! often laborious minor posts. He was 
comnuesioner for improving the streets and buildingsi of London, 
ft>r examining into the a^rs of charitable foundations, cam^ 
nsissioncr of the Mmt, and of foreign plantationSb In 1664 he 
accepted tho responsibility for the oaxe of the sick ami wounded 
and the prisoners in the Dutch war. He stuck to his post 
throughout the plague year, contenting himself with sending his 
family away to Wottxm. He found it impossible to secure 
suffiaent money for' the proper discharge of his functions, and m 
168B hc<was still petitioning for payment of his accounts m this 
businessL Evelyn was secretary of the Royal Society in 167s, 
and as an enthusiastic promoter of its interests was twice (m 
1682 and 1692) ofReed the ptesidency. Through his influence 
Henry Howard, duke of Norfolk, was induced to present the 
Arundel marbles to the university of Oxford (1667) and the 
valoable Atunddi library to Gresham College (1678). In the 
of Janves II., during the earl oi ClUrendon^s absence m 
Irabidid, he acted as one of the comiinisaMoners of the privy seal. 
He was scnously alarmed by the king’s attacks on the English 
Church, and refused on two occasionfi to license the lUegul sale 
of Roman Catholic literature. He concurred in the rcvolutum of 
z68g, in 2695 entrusted with the office of treasurer of Green- 
wich hospital for old sailors, and laid the first stone of the new 
building on the 30th of June 1696 In 1694 he left Sayes Court 
to live at Wottfin with hw brother,, whose heir he had become, 
and whom he actually succeeded in 1699. Ho spent the rest of hi$ 
kfe there, dymg on the 27th of February 1706. Evelyn s hou&e 
at Sayes Court had been let to Captain, afterwards Admiral John 
Benbow, who« was not a “ polite ” tenant He sublet it to Peter 
the Great, who was then visiting the dockyard at Deptford 
The tsar did great damage to Evelyn's beautiful gardens, and, 
li IS said, made it one of his amusements to ride m a wheelbarrow 
along a thick lioUy hedge planted espccully by the owner. The 
house was subsequently used as a workhouse, and is now abns-* 
houses, the grounds having been converted into public gardens 
by Mr Evelyn in 1886. 

It will be seen that Evelyn's politic^ were not of the heroic 
order. But he was honourable and consistent m his adherence 
to the monarchical principle throughout his life With the court 
of Charles 11, he could have had no sympathy, his dignified 
domestic life and his senons attention to religion standing m tha 
sifongeet contrast with the profli^cy of the royal surroundings, 
His B$ary is therefore a valuable chronicle of contemporary 
eventsifom the standpoint of a moderate politiaan. and a devout 
adhimnt of the Church of England. He had none of Fepys's 
Ig aif ti end was devoid of to nU-embraemg curiosity. 


jaaofhiS;dtvNtisigfiiuUmi^ Both weraadmiif^ 

I able civil searvimtsvi end they had a xnutol admiration for each 
1 other's sterling quabtiesh Ssnebrn’s Dfory coversimore tbau^haK 
a centoy (1640-1706) crowded with romarkable events, whilo 
Pepys only deals witia. a few years of Charles II.'s rom* 

Evelyn was a generous art patron, and Gniding Gibbons was 
introduced by him totthe notice 1 of Charles II. His domestic 
afiections were very strong. He bad six sons, of whomi John 
(1655^1699), the author of some tmnslations, alone reached 
manhood He h^s left a pathetic account of the extiaordmary 
acoemphshmenta of hss son Richard, who died before he was six 
years old, and of a daughter Mary, who hved to be twenty, and 
probably wrote most of her father’s Mandus multebns (1690)., 
Of his two other dau^ters, Susannah, who married William 
Draper o£ Addiscombe, Surrey, survived him. 

Evelyn's Dtary remained in MS until 1818 It is in a quarto 
volume contanitmg 700 pages, covering the years between 1641 and 
i 697> andsiH contamu'd m a smellnr book which brings the narrative 
down to within three weeks of itib author s death A selection from 
this was edited by William Bray, with the permission of the Evelyn 
family, m 1818, undfer tftte *tttle of ADrmmrs tHustrattvo of fifte Life and 
WrtUttge of John Evelyn^ compnstng hts DUify from 1641 to 170JI6, 
and a Selection of hh EamtUar LoUem> Other editions followed, 
the most notable being those of Mr H B Wheatley (1879) and 
Mr Austin Dobson (3 voK , 1906) Evelyn's active mind proauced 
many other works, and although these have liccn overshadowed by 
tho famous Btarv they are oi considerable interest They include 
Of Liberia and Serntiude • « (1649), a tranhlhtion from the ^ench 
of Frunvois de la Mo tho le Va> er, Evelyn's own copy p£ which contains 
a nolo that he was " like to bd call'd in question by the RebelU for 
this booke , The Stater of France, as it stood tn the TXth year of 

. . Louts XTTI (1652) , An Essay on the First Book of T Lucretius 
Carus de Rerum datura. Interpreted and made English verse by 
/. Li elvH (1656) , Tha Golden Hook of St J<^hn Chrysostomf concernitu 
the Lamation of Children Translated out of the Greek by J?, 
(printed 1658, dated , The hrench Gardener * instructing how 
to cultivaU aU scats of FrutMrees . « m (1658), translated from the 
Flench of N. de Betonefons. A Character of England « • n (1659), 
dcsci thing the customs of the country as tlicy would appear to a 
foniga observer, reprinted m Somers* Tracts (cd Scott, i8ia), and 
in the Harletan Miscellany (ed Park, 1813) ; The Late News from 
Brussels unmasked , . • (1660), in answer to *1 libellous pamphlet 
on (Lhavles I by Maarchmant Nieedham . Furmfugium, or the tneon- 
venvfuce of the Aes and Smoak of London dissipated (1061), m which 
he suggested that sweet-smeUmg trees should oe planted m London 
to purify the air , Instructions concerning erecting of a Library « > r 
( i66t), from tho French of Gabnel Nafud 4 , Tyrannus or the Mode^ 
%n a Dtscomse of Sumptuary Laws (1O61) : Sculptura . or the History 
and Art of Chahography and Engraving tn Copper « . . (1662) ; 
Sylva, or a Discourse of Forest Tfees m m m to which ts annexed 
Pomona . • Aho halendatium HOvUnse . p , (1664) , A Parallel 
of the Ancient Architecture mth the Modern , . * from 

the French of Roland Fr6art ; The History of the three late famous 
Impostor vts» Padte Ottomano, Mahomed Bei^ and Sabatei Sevi 
(1669) ; Navigation and Commerce « in which hts Majesties 
title to the Dominion of the Sea is asserted against the Novel and 
later Pretenders (1674), which is a preface to a pio]ected history 
of the Dutch wars undertaken at the request ot Charles II , but 
countermanded on the conclusion of peace , A Philosophical Dts^ 
course of harlh . (1676), a tieatisc on horticulture, better known 

by its later title of Ten a , The Compleat Gardener , . • (1693), 
the Flench of J de la Qumtinie , Numismata . . « (1697) Some 
of thesr were reprinted m The Miscellaneous Writings of John Evelyn, 
edited (1823} by Wilhum Upcott Evelyn's friendship with Mary 
BJatge, afterwards Mrs Uodolphin, is recorded m the diary, when ho 
says he designed ** lo consecrate her worthy life to posterity." This 
he eficctnally did in a little masterpiece of religious biography which 
remained m Mb in the possession of the Harcourl fanany until it 
was edited b> Samuel Wilboi force, bishop of Oxford, as the Life of 
Mis GoUolphin (1847), repainted in the King'?i CUssics ” (1904). 
The picture of Mistress i^agge's samtly life at court is heightened 
in interest when read iil connexion with the scandalous memoirs 
of the oomte de Gramont, or contemporary political satires on the 
court. Numerous other pamrs and lettcis of Evelyn on scieniiho 
subjects and matters of public mlcrest axe preserved, a collection of 
private and olficial letters and papers (1642-1712) by, or addressed 
to, Sir Richard B’rowne and his son-fn-law bemg in the Bntiidt Museum 
lAdd MSS. T5857 and I3858) 

Next to the Diary Evelvn s most valuable work is Sylvan By the 
glass factonos end iron tuinacss the country was being rapidly 
depleted of wood, while no attempt was being made to replace the 
damage by pkmtmg Evalyn put m a plea for afforestation, and 
Tildes producing a valuable work on arboriculture, he was able to 
assert m hts pt efiMo to the king that he h|i(4 really induced landownnca 
to plant many millions of trees. p, 
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apd ensj^v^er, the son, of Hi gpvei^Went ctetk at AUcina^r, was 
bpm^ it )$ said| in 1621^, and, educateg^ i^ we believe an pld tradi- 
tion, nnder Holland Savcw at Utrecht, He wandered in 1645 
to Hiarleix^, wh^re be studied vnder Peter de Molyn, and finally 
settled ab9ut 1657 at Amsterdam^ where he remained till 
death* It wonld be didicvit to find a greater contrast than, that 
which is presented by the. works of Sav^ am! Rverdingeiv 
Savory inherited the gapdy style olf the Brenghels, which hfe 
carried into the 17th century,; whilst Everdingen realized the 
large and effective system of coloured and poVerftilly shaded 
landscape which n;wks the precursors of I^exnbrandt It is not 
easy on this account to, beucve that Savcnr was Everdingen’s 
master, while it la quite within the range of probability that he 
acquired the elements of Icmdscape painting from de Molym 
Pieter de Molyn, by birth a Londoner, Ijvcd from 1624 till x66i 
in Haarlem, fie went periodically on visits tp Norway, and bis 
works, though scarce, exhibit a broad and sweeping mode of 
execution, differing but slightly from that transferred at the 
opening of the i79i century from Jan van Goycn to Solomon 
Ruysdael His etchihgS have nearly the breadth and effect 
those of Everdmgen It is still an open question when de Mplyn 
wielded influence oq his clever dispipjc Alkmaar, a busy trading 
place near the Texel, had little of the picturesque for an artist 
except polders and downs or waves and sky Accordingly we 
find Allan at first a painter of coast scenery. But on one of his 
cxpeditionjs he is said to have been cast ashore in Norway, and 
during the repairs of his ship he visited the inland valleys, and 
thus gave a new course to hia art In early pieces lie cleverly 
represents the sea in motion under varied, but mostly clouded, 
aspects of sky. llieir general intonation is strong and brov^, 
and effects are rendered in a powerful key, but the execution is 
much more uniform than tha^ of Jacob R^daeU A dark scud 
lowering on a rolling sea near the walls of IHuriiifig characterizes 
Everdingen’s “ Mouth of the Schelde in the Hermitage at St 
Petersburg Storm is the marked feature of sea-pieces m the 
Staedel or Robartes collections; and a strand with wreckers 
at the foot of a ( hff in the Munich Pinakothek may be a reminis- 
cence of personal adventure m Norway. Bnt the Norwegian coast 
was studied m cairns^ as well as in gales ; and a fine canvas at 
Munich shows fishermen on a still and sunny day taking herrings 
to a smoking hu^ at the foot of a Norwegian crag The earliest 
of EVerdingen^s sea-pieces bears the date of 1640 After 1645 
we meet with nothing but representationi of inland scenery, 
and particularly of Norwegian valleys, remarkable alike for 
wildness apd a decisive depth of tone The master’s favourite 
theme is a fall in a glen, with mournful fringes of pines inter- 
spersed with birch, and log-huts at the base of rocks and craggy 
slopes The water tumbles ov *r the foreground, so as to entitle 
the painter to the name of " inventor of cascades ” It gives 
Everdmgen his character as a precursor of Jacob Ruysdael in a 
certain form of landscape composition ; but though very skilful 
in arrangement and clever m effects, Everdmgen remains much 
more simple m execution , he is much less subtle m feeling 
or varied in touch than his great and incomparable countryman. 
Five of Everdingen's cascades are in the museum of Copenhagen 
alone • of these, one is dated 1647, another 1649. In the Hermit- 
age at St Petersburg is a fine example of 1647 J another in the 
Pinakothek at Munich was finished in 1656 English public 
galleries ignore Everdmgen ; but one of his bes^t-known master 
pieces is the Norwegian glen belonging to Lord LIstoweL Of 
ms etchings and drawings there are much larger and more 
numerous specimens in England than elsewhere Being a col- 
lector as well as an engraver and pamter, he brought together 
a large number of works of all kinds and masters; and the 
sale of these by his heirs at Amsterdam on the iith of March 
2:676 gives an approximate clue to the date of the pamter’s 
death. 

His two brothers, Tap and Caesar, were both painters Caesar 
VAK Everdingen (1606-1679), maiidy known as a portrait 
painter, enjoyed soi^e vogue during hiS life, and many of his 
{natures are to be seen in the museums and private houses of 
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Hditod. Th^y shoTr a certain clevejmesSi but arc far fipirt 
entitlingim to rapk as a master ' 

^VBRB8t» SBR (1790-1866), British surveyor and 

geographer, was the son of Tristram Everest of, Gwemdalr/ 
Brecknockshire, apd was bom there on the 4th of July 1790. 
From schpol at Marlow he proceeded to the niilltary acr demy 
at Woolwich, where he attracted the special notice Of the mathe- 
matical master, anq passed so^ well in his examinations that he 
was declared fit* for a Commission before attaining the necessary 
age Haviibg gone to India in 1806 as a cadet m the Bengal 
Artilleiy, he waa selected by Sir Stgmford Ruffles to take parr in 
the reconnaissance of Java (1814-1816) ; and after being em- 
ployed in various engmeermg works throughput !todia, he was 
apj^nted in 1818 assistant to Colonel Lambton, tne founder of 
the great trigonometrical survey of that country. In 182*^, on 
Colonel Lamhton*s death, he succeeded to the post of super- 
intendent of the survey ; in 1830 he was appointed by tltc court 
of directors of the East India Company sprveyor-generm of India ; 
and from that date till his retirement from the service in 1843 
he continued to discharge the laborious duties of both offices 
Dunng the rest of his life he resided m England, where he became 
fellow of the Royal Society and an active meTohet of several 
other scientific asspciatipns In i86t he was made a C R and 
received the honour of knighthood, and m 2:862 he was chosen 
vice-president of the Royal Geographical Society. He died at 
Greenwich on the ist of December 1866 The geodetical lalx>uis 
of Sir George ’Ifverest rank among the finest achievements of 
their kind ; and more especially his measurement of the meri- 
dional arc of India, iij® in length, is accounted as unrivalled 
in the annals of the science. In great part the Indian suT\"cy is 
what he made it. 

His works are purelv professiohal —A paper in vol i of the 
of th$ koyal Astronomical Soctet^t pOAtiting out a mi<<i*ike 
in La Caibc's measurement of an arc of ibe mcndian which lie 
had djscpvLrt^d during Hck-lcaye at the Cape of Good Hope , A n 
aicoitut of the ft^asttremenl of the arc of the iHeftdian betiveen the 
parallels of 18® 3' and 24® 7', hetng a continuaHon of the Grand 
Mertdianal Arc of litdta, as detaUed by Lieui-CtA Lambton ta tkd 
volumes of tko Astatic Sovtetyi of Calcutta (London. 2830). in 
04 count of the measurement of two seUions of the Meridional Arc of 
India bounded by tfie paraUels of 18® 3' 15®, 24® f xx®, and 20® 30' 
48' (London, 1847) 

EVEREST, MOUNT, the highest mountain in the world. It 
IS a peak of the Himalayas situated in Nepal almost precisely 
on the intersection of the meridian 87 E. longf. with the parallel 
28 N lat. Its elevation as at present determined by trigono^r 
metrical observation is 29,602 ft., but it is possible that further 
investigation into the value of refraction at Such altitudes will 
result m placing the summit even higher. It has been confused 
irith a peak to the west of it called Gaurisankar (by Schlagmt- 
wcil), which is more than 5000 ft. lower , but the observations 
of Captain Wood from pe^s near Khatmandq, ixx Nepal, apd 
those of the same officer, and of Major Ryder, froiq the route 
between Lhasa and the sources of the Brahmaputra m 1904, 
have definitely fixed the relative position of the twp mountain 
masses, and conclusively proved that there is no higher peak 
than Everest in the Himalayan system. The peak possesses 
no distinctive native name and has been called Everest after 
Sir George Everest {q 7 t ), who completed the trigonometrical 
survey of the Himalayas m 184X and first fixed its pos ton and 
altitude. (T, H H *) 

EVERETT, ALEXANDER HILL (1790-1847), American 
author and diplomatist, was bom in Boston, Massachusetts, oq 
the 19th of March 1790. He was the son of Rev Oliver Everett 
(1753-1802), a Congregational minister m Boston, and tho 
brother of Edward Everett. He graduated at Harvard in 1806, 
taking the highest honours of his yeax, though the youngest 
memlier of his class. He spent one year as a teacher m Phillip’s 
Academy, Exeter, New Hampshire, and then began the study of 
law in the office of John Quincy Adams. In 1809 Adams was 
appointed minister to Russia, and Everett accompanied hun as 
his private secretary, remaining attached to the America^ 
legation m Russia until 1811. He was secretary of the Americao 
legation at the Hague m 1815-18x6, and charii d^affatres the|:f 
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from x8x8 to 1824. From 1825 to 1829^ during the presiidenoy 
of John Quincy AdAms, he was United States minister to 
Spam. At that time Spam ipecognized none of the governments 
established by her revolted colonics^ and Everett became the 
medium of all commumcaiions lx*twccn the Spanish government 
and the several nations of Spanish origm which had been estab* 
lished, by succcessful revolutions^ on the other side of the oceam 
Everett was a member of the Massachusetts legislature in X830- 
1835, was president of Jefferson College m Louisiana m 1842- 
1844, and was appointed commissioner of the United States to 
Chma in 1845, but did not go to that country until the foUow- 
ing year, and died on the 29th of May 1847 at Canton, China, 
Everett, however, is known rather as a man of letters than as 
a diplomat In addition to numerous articles, published chiefly 
in the North American Review, of which he was the editor from 
1829 to 1835, he wrote. Europe, or a General Survey of the 
Political Situation of the Principal Powers, with Conjectures on 
their Future Prospects (1822), which attracted considerable 
attention m Europe and was translated into German, Fiench 
and Spanish ; New Ideas on Population (1822), America, or a 
General Survey of the Political Situation of the Several Poioers 
of the Western Continent, with Conjectures on their Future Pros‘ 
pccts (1827), which was translated into several European lan- 
guages , a volume of /'ocwjr (1845) > Critical and Mtsccllane- 
oiss Essays (first series, 1845 ; sec ond scries, 1847) 

EVERETT, CHARLES CARROLL (1829 -1900), American 
divmQ and philosopher, was born on the 19th of June 1829, at 
Brunswick, Maine. IJe studied at Bowdom College, where he 
graduated m 1850, after which he proceeded to Berlin Subse- 
quently he took a degree in divinity at the Harvard Divinity 
School PVom 1859 to 1869 he was pastor of the Independent 
Congregational (IJnitanan) church at Bangor, Maine This 
charge he resigned to take the Bussey professorship of theology 
at Harvard University, and, m 1878, became dean of the faculty 
of theology Interested m a variety of subjects, he devoted 
himself chiefly to the philosophy of religion, and published The 
Science of Thought (Boston, 1869 • revised 1891). He also wrote 
Fiehte^s Science of Knowledge (1884) ; Poetry, Comedy and Duty 
(1888) j Religions before Christianity , Ethics far Young 
People (t 891) , The Gospel of Paul (1892) He died at Cambridge 
on the x6th of October 1900, 

EVERETT, EDWARD (1794-1865), American statesman and 
omtor, was bom in Dorchester, Massachusetts, on the iith of 
April 1794 He was the son of Rev. Oliver Everett and the 
brother of Alexander Hill Everett (^v)* father died m 
x8o3, and his mother nnnoved to Boston with her family after 
her husband's death. At seventeen Edward Everett graduated 
fmm Harvard College, taking first honours in his class While 
at college he was the chief editor of The I yceum, the earliest 
m the series of college journals published at the American 
Cambridge His earlier predilections were for the study of law, 
but the advK e of Joseph Stevens Buckminster, a distinguished 
preacher in Boston, led him to prepare for the pulpit, and as a 
preacher he at once distinguished himself He was called to 
the ministry of the Brattle Street church (Unitarian) in Boston 
before he was twenty years old His sermons attracted wide 
attention m that community, and he gained a considemble 
reputatibn as a theologian and a contro\ ersialist by his pub- 
lication m 1814 of a volume entitled Defence of Christianity, 
written in answer to a work, The Grounds of Clmstiamiy Exa- 
mined (1813), bv George Bethune English (1787-1828), an 
adventurer, who, bom m Cambridge, M issachusetts, was m turn 
a student of law uud of theology, an editor of a newspaper, and 
a soldier of fortune in Egypt Everett’s tastes, however, were 
then, as always, those of a scholar , and m 181 after a service 
of little more than a year m the pulpit, he resigned his charge 
to accept a professorship flAQNek literature in Harvard College. 

After ncarlv five in Europe in preparation, he 

entered with duties, and, for ffve years more, 

gave a tOSiilxe study of Greek, but to 

all the work of Januftt^ 1820 he assumed the 

charge of the North Rnnrw, which now became a 


qy^ritierly \ and he was indefatigable during the foui; yt^ of 
h|s editorship in contributinjt on a great variety of suojdctSr 
From 1825 ^0 ^^35 be was a member of the National House of 
Representatives, supporting generally the administration of 
President J. Q. Adams and opposing that of Jackson, which 
succeeded it. He bore a part in almost every important debate, 
and was a member of the committee of foreign affairs during 
die whole time of his service in Congress. Everett was a member 
of nearly all the most important select committees, such as those 
on the Indian relations of the state of Georgia, die Apportion- 
ment Bill, and the Bank of the United States, aiul drew the 
report cither of the majority or the minority. The report on the 
congress of Panama, the leading measure of the first session of 
the Nineteenth Congress, was drawn up by Everett, although he 
was the youngest member of the committee and had just entered 
•Congress He led the unsuccessful opposition to the Indian 
policy of General Jackson (the removal of die Qierokec and other 
Indians, without their consent, from lands guaranteed to them 
by treaty) 

In 1835 be was elected governor of Massachusetts. He brought 
to the duties of the office the untiring diligence which was the 
characteristic of his public life. VVe can only allude to a few 
of the measures which received his efficient support, e,g the 
establishment of the board of education (the first of such boards 
in the United States), the scientific surveys of the state (the first 
of such public surveys), the criminal law commission, and die 
preservation of a sound currency during the panic of 1837, 

Everett filled the office of governor for four years, and was then 
defeated by a suglc vote, out of more than one hundred thousand. 
'Hie election is of mterest historically as being the first important 
American election where the issue turned on the question of the 
prohibition of the retail sale of intoxicating liquors. In the 
following spring he made a visit with his family to Europe. In 
1841, while residing in Florence, he was named United States 
minister to Great Britain, and arrived m London to enter upon 
the duties of his mission at the close of that year. Great ques- 
tions were at that time open between the two countries— die 
north-eastern boundary, the affair of McLeod, the seizure of 
American vessels on the coast of Africa, in the course of a few 
months the affair of the “ Creole,*^ to which was soon added the 
Oregon question. His position was more difficult by reason of 
the frequent changes diat took place m the department at home, 
which, in the course of four years, was occupied successively by 
Messrs Webster, Legar 4 , Upshur, Calhoun and Buchanan From 
all these gcntlenicn Everett received marks of approbation and 
confidence 

By the institution of the special mission of Lord Ashburton, 
however, the direct negotiations between the two governments 
were, about the time of Everett’s arrival in London, transferred 
to Washington, though much business was transacted at the 
American legation in London 

Immediately after the accession of Polk to the presidency 
Everett was recalled. From January 1846 to 1849, as the 
successor of Josiah Quincy, he was piesident of Harvard College 
On the death, in October 1852, of his fnend Daniel Webster, to 
whom he liad always been closely attached, and of whom he wa& 
always a ( onfidential adviser, he succeeded him as secretary of 
state, which post he held for the remaining months of Fillmore’s 
administration, leaving it to go into the Senate in 1853, as one 
of the representatives of Massachusetts Under the work of 
the long session of 1853- 1854 bis health gave way In May 
1854 he resigned his scat, on the orders of his physician, and 
retired to what was called pnvate life 

But, as It proved, the remammg ten years of his life most widely 
established hi» reputation and influence Uiroughout America^ 
As early as 1S20 he had established a reputation as an or? tor, 
such as few men in later days have enjoyed. He was frequently 
invited to dekv'cr an “oration ” on some topic of historical or other 
mterest With him these “ orations, instead of being the 
ephemeral entertainments of an hour, became careful studies 
of some important theme Eager to avert, if possible, the im- 
pending conflict of arms between the North and South, Everett 



fiVERETT— EVERGREEN 


Prepared an ** oration ** on Geortfe Waahington, wbidi he de* 
liverOd in every port of America. In this way^ too, he raised 
more than one hundred thousand dollars, for the purchase of 
the old home of Washington at Mount Vernon. Everett also 
prepared for the Encydoptedta Britanmca a biographical sketch 
of Washin^n, which was published separately m 1:860. In 
i860 Everett was the candidate of the Constitutional-Union 
(“ Know-Nothing ”) party for the vice-presidency, on the ticket 
with John Bell (qtf,), but received only 39 electoral votes 
During the Cml War he zealously suf^orted the national 
government and was called upon m every (quarter to speak at 
public meetings He delivered the last of his great orations at 
Gettysburg, after the battle, on the consecration of the national 
cemetery there. On the 9th of January 1865 he spoke at a public 
meeting in Boston to raise funds for the southern poor in 
Savannah. At that meeting he caught cold, and the immediate 
result was his death on the Z5th of Januaiy 1865. 

In Everett’s life and career was a combination of the results 
of diligent training, unflinchmg industry, delicate literary tastes 
and unequalled acquaintance with modem international politics. 
This combination made him in America an entirely exceptional 
person. He was never loved by the political managers ; he was 
always enthusiastically received by assemblies of the people. 
He would have said himself that the most eager wish of his life 
had been for the higher education of his countrymen His 
orations have been collected in four volumes (1850-1859). A 
work on international law, on which he was engaged at his death, 
was never finished Allibone records 84 titles of his books and 
publishe d add resses (E £ H) 

EVBRSTT, a city of Middlesex county, Massachusetts, USA, 
adjoining Chelsea and 3 m N. of Boston, of which it is a resi- 
dential suburb Pop (1880) 4159; (1890) 11,068; (1900) 
24,336, of whom 6882 were foreign-born ; (1910, census) 

331484. It covers an area of about 3 sq m and is served by 
the Boston & Maine railway and by interurban clectnc lines 
Everett has the Frederick E Parlin memorial library (1878), the 
Shute memorial library (1898), the Whidden memorial hospital 
and Woodlawn cemetery (176 acres) The principal manufac- 
tures are coke, chemicals and boots and shoes , among others are 
iron and structural steel According to the U S Census of 
Manufactures (190^), the coke industry in Everett is unique, 
inasmuch as illuminating gas is the primary product and coke 
really a by-product, while the coal used is brought from mmes 
located in Nova Scotia ” The value of the city’s total factory 
product increased from $4,437,180 in 1900 to $6,135,650 in 1905 
38 3 % Everett was first settled about 1630, remaining a 
part of Malden (and being known as South Malden) until 1870, 
when It was incorporated as a township It was chartered as 
a city in 1892. 

EVERETT, a city, a sub-port of entry, and the county-seat of 
Snohomish county, Washington, U S.A , on Puget Sound, at 
the mouth of the Snohomish river, about 35 m N of Seattle 
Pop (1900) 7838 ; (1905, state estimate) 25,000 The city is 
served by the Northern Pacific and the Great Northern railways, 
beirig the western terminus of the latter’s mam transcontinental 
line, by interurban electric railway, and by several lines of 
Sound and coasting freight and passenger steamboats Everett 
has a fine harbour with several large iron piers Among its 
principal buildings are a Carnegie library, a Y M C A building 
and two hospitals The buildings of the Pacific College were 
erected here by the United Norwegian Lutheran Church in 1908 
The city is in a rich lumbering, gardening, farming, and copper-, 
gold- and silver-mining district. There is a U S assaycr’s office 
here, and there are extensive shipyards, a large paper mill, iron 
works, and, just outside the city limits, the smelters of the 
American Smelters Securities Company, m connexion iMth which 
is one of the two plants in the United States for saving arsenic 
from smelter fumes. Lumber interests, however, are of most 
importance, and here are some of the largest lumber plants in 
the Pacific Northwest. Red-cedar ihingles are an important 
product. Everett was settled b <891 and was incorporated m 
18^3. Its rapid growth is due to its favourable situation as a 


commercial port, its transportation facilities, ahd its nearness 
to exteiwive forests whence the material for its chief industries 
is obtained 

EVttGLADES, an Amencan lake, about 8000 sq m in area, 
in which are numerous half-submerged islands ; situated in the 
southern part of Florida, U.S.A., in Lee, De Soto, Dade and 
St Lucie counties West of it is the Big Cypress Swamp. The 
floor of the lake is a lunestone basin, extending from Lake 
Okechobee in the N. to the extreme S part of the state, and 
the lake varies b depth from z to 12 ft , its water being pure 
and clear. The surface is above tide level, and the lake is 
enclosed, probably on all sides, within an outcropping limestone 
nm, averaging al^ut xo ft, above mean low tide, and approach- 
ing much nearer to the Atlantic on the E than to the gulf on the 
W. There are several small outlets, such as the Miami river and 
the New river on the E. and the Shark river on the S W , but 
no streams empty into the Everglades, and the water-supply is 
furnished by springs and precipitation There is a general south- 
easterly movement of the water. The soil of the ^ands is very 
fertile and is subject to frequent inundations, but gradually 
the water area is being replaced by land The vegetation is 
luxuriant, the live oak, wild lemon, wild orange, cucumber, 
papaw, custard apple and wild rubber trees being among the 
indigenous species , there are, besides, many varieties of wild 
flowers, the orchids being especially noteworthy The fauna 
IS also varied , the otter, alligator and crocodile are found, also 
the deer and panther, and among the native birds are the ibis, 
egret, heron and hmpkiii. There are two seasons, wet and dry^ 
but the climate is equable 

Systematic exploration has been prevented by the dense 
growth of saw grass {Cladtum effusum), a kind of sedge, with 
sharp, saw-toothed leaves, which grows everywhere on the muck- 
covered rock basin and extends several feet above the shallow 
water The first white man to enter the region was Escalente 
de Fontenoda, a Spanish captive of an Indian chief, who named 
the lake Laguno del Espintu Santo and the islands Cayos del 
Espintu Santo Between 1841 and 1856 various United States 
military forces penetrated the Everglades for the purpose of 
attacking and driving out the Seminoles, who took refuge here. 
The most important explorations during the later years of the 
19th century were those of Major Archie P Williams in 1883, 
James E Ingraham m 1892 and Hugh L. Willoughby in 1897 
The Seminole Indians were in 1909 practically the only inhabi- 
tants In 1850 under the “ Arkansas Bill,” or Swamp and Over- 
flow Act, practically all of the Everglades, which the state had 
been urging the federal government to dram and reclaim, were 
turned over to the state for tliat purpose, with the provision 
that all proceeds from such lands be applied to their reclamation 
A board of trustees for the Internal Improvement Fund, created 
in 1855 and having as members ex officto the governor, comp- 
troller, treasurer, attorney -general and commissioner-general, 
sold and allowed to railway companies much of the grant. 
Between z88r and 1896 a private company owning 4,000,000 
acres of the Everglades attempted to dig a canal from Lake 
Okechobee through Lake Hicpochee and along the Caloosa- 
hatchee nver to the Gulf of Mexico , the canal was closed m 
1902 by overflows Six canals were begun under state control 
in T905 from the lake to the Atlantic, the northernmost at 
Jensen, the southernmost at Ft Lauderdale, the total cost, 
estimated at $1,035,000 for the reclamation of 12,500 sq m , 
IS raised by a drainage tax (not to exceed 10 cents per acre) 
levied by the trustees of the Internal Improvement Fund and 
Board of Drainage commissioners The small area reclaimed 
prior to that year (1905) was found very fertile and particularly 
adapted to raising sugar-cane, oranges and garden truck 

See Hugh L Willoughby's Across the Everglades (Philadelphia, 
i8g8J, and especially an article “The Everglades of Florida’* by 
Edwin A Dix and John M MacGonigle, in the Century Maganns 
for February 1905. 

EVERGREEN, a general term applied to plants which are 
always in leaf, as contrasted with deciduous trees which 
are bare for some part of the year (see Horticulture). In‘ 
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or cplde^: zonps whore a.eeftson favourable to vageta^ 
tiqn IS succeeded hy an unfi^your^ble of wmter seaeon> leaves of 
evergreens must be protectee! from the frost and cold dicing 
iTSmdSj and are therefore tougher or more leatheiy i^slbextore 
than tho^e of deciduous trees, and frequently^ as m pines^ firs 
and other conifers,^ i|re needle-like, thus exposing a much smaller 
surface to the drying action of cold winds The numt^r of 
seasons for wlmph leaves last vanes in different plants ] every 
season we older leaves fall, while new ones are regularly 

produced, ^ The common Knglish bramble is practically ever- 
green, the leaves lastmg through wmter and until the new leaves 
are developed next spring In privet also the leaves fall after the 

C iduction of new ones m the next year. In other cases the 
ves last several years, as m conifers, and may sometimes 
be found on elevcn-ycar-old shoptSf 
tilVBRLASTlNG, or Immortelle, a plant belonging to the 
division TtUfultflorae of the natural order Compositae, known 
boianically as lUlidify^um ortmiok It is a native of North 
Africa, Crete, and the parts of Asu bordering on the Mediter- 
ranean , and it is cultivuted m many parts of Europe^ It first 
bee ame known m Europe about the year 1629, and has been culti- 
vated since 1815. In common with several other plants of the 
same group, known as “ everlastings,” the immortelle plant 
possesses a large involucre of dry scalc-hke or scarious bracts, 
which preserve their appearance when dried, provided the plant 
be gathered m proper condition The chief supplies of //r/ir^rv- 
sum ariontale come from lower Provence, where it is cultivated 
in largo quantities on the ground sloping to the Meditcrmncan, 
m positions well exposed to the sun, and usually m plots sur- 
rounded by dry stone walls The finest flowers arc grown on tlie 
slopes of Handols and Ciotat, where the plant begins to flower in 
June, It requires a light sandy or stony soil, and is very readily 
injured by ram or heavy dews. It can be propagated 111 quantity 
by means of offsets from the older stems The flowering stems 
are gathered m June, when the bracts are fully developed, ah the 
fully-expanded and immature flowers bemg pulled off and re- 
jected. A well-managed pLinlation is productive for eight or 
ten years. The plant is tufted m its growth, each plant produc- 
ing 60 or 70 stems, while each stem produces an average of 20 
flowers About 400 such stems weigh a kilogramme A hcctait; 
of ground will produce 40,000 plants, bearing from 2,400,000 to 
2,800,000 stems, End weighing from 5} to 6 ^ tons, or from 2 to 
3 tons per acre, The colour of tlie bracts is a deep yellow. 
The natural flowers arc commonly used for garlands for the dead, 
or plants dyed black are mixed with the yellow ones The plant 
IS £U$o dyed green or orange-red, and thus employed for bouquets 
or other ornamental purposes 

Other Species of Hdichtysum and species of allied genera with 
scarious heads of flowers are also known as everlastings.” One 
of the best known is the Australian species H. breurtcatum, with 
several varieties, including double forms, of different colours , 
H, vestttum (Cape of Good llope) has white satiny heads. Others 
arc species of Helipterum (West Australia and South Africa). 
Antiftobtum and Waitzia (Australia) and Xeranthemum (south 
Europe) Several members of the natural order AmaranUccae 
have also ‘‘ everlasting ” flowers , such are Gomphrena globosa, 
with rounded or oval heads of white, orange, rose or violet, 
scarious bract^ and Celosia pyramtdalts, with its elegant, loose, 
pyramidal inflorescences Frequently these everlastings arc 
mixed with bleached grasses, as Lagurus ovatus, Briza maxima, 
Bromus b^tsaeformis, or with the leaves of the Cape silver tree 
(Leutadendron argenteum\ to form bouquets or ornamental 
groups 

BVBRSLEY, GHARLBS SHAW LEFEVRB, Viscount (1794- 
188^, speaker of the British House of Commons, eldest son of 
Mr Charles Shaw (who assumed his wife's name of Lefevre in 
addition to bis own on his marriage), was born in London on the 
22nd of February 1794, and educated at Winchester and at 
Trinity College, Cambridge He was called to the Imr m 1819, 
and though a ddigent student was also a keen sportsman 
Marrying a daughter of Mr Samuel Whitbread, whose wife was 
tlM sister of Earl Grey, afterwards premier, he thus became 


coane^tsd v^Uh^two influegitial pohtkaHaadliffs^ and ka 
9ntmd she House of Qommons as member* ^ Dowaton^ mi the 
intorest. In 1831 he was ceturp 4 d> aftl&r^aaevem oontest^ 
as one of the county members forrHsanpahire, ui which ha iBsided; 
and after the passing of tha Reform of 1832 he was elected 
fpr the Morthem Division of thorcounty, Fpr somer^ears Mr 
Shaw I^feyre was chairman of a committee on petitions fpr 
private biVs, ^ In 1835 be was chairman of a committee ion 
agricultural distress, but as hip report was not accepted by the 
House, he published it as a pamphlet addressed to his epn-* 
stituents He ^quired a hi|^ reputation in the House of 
Commons for his judicial fairness, combined with singular tact 
atnd courtesy, and when Mr James Abercromby retired in 1839, 
he was nommated as the Liberal candidate for the ohair. The 
Conservatives put forward Henry Goulburn, but Mr Shaw 
Lefevre was elected by 317 votes to 299. The period waa one of 
fierce party conflict, and ^the debates were frequently very 
acrunomoys , but the dignity, temper and firmness of the new 
speaker were never at fault. In 1857 he had served longer than 
a^iy of his predecessors, except the celebrated Arthur Onslow 
(1^1-1768), who was speaker for more than 33 years m five 
successive parliaments Retirmg on a pension, he was raL<)od 
to the peerage as Viscount Eversley of Heckfield^ in, the county 
of Southampton. lIis appearances m the House of Lords wcit 
very infrequent, but m his own county he was active m tlie 
public sei;vice. Fi om 1859 he was an ecclesiastical commissioner, 
and he was also appointed a trustee of the British Museum 
lie died on the 28th of December j888, the viscountcy becoming 
e\tmti 

Ills younger brother, Sir John George Shaw Lefevre (1797- 
1879), who was senior wrangler at Cambridge m 1818, had a long 
and distmguislicrl career as a public official He was under- 
secretary lor the colonies, and had miu h to do with the intro- 
duction of tho new poor law in 1834, and with the foundation 
of the colony of South Australia , then having served on several 
important commissions lije was made clerk of the parliaments m 
1855, and m the same year l)ecame one of the first civil service 
commiStSioners. He helped to found the university of London, 
of which he was vice-chancellor focr twenty years, and also the 
Athenaeum Club He died on the 20th of August 1879. 

The latter’s son, Georoe John Shaw Lei-evre (b. 1832), 
was creaU'd Baron Eversley in 1906, m recognition of long and 
prominent services to the Liberal party. He had filled tho 
following offices — civil lord of the admiralty, 1856 ; secretary 
to the board of trade, 1869 -1871; under -secretary, home 
office, 1871; secretary to the admiralty, 1871-1874, first 
commissioner of works, 1881-1883, postmaster-general, 1883- 
1884, first commissioner of works, i893-?[893, president of 
local government board, 1894-1895, chairman of royal com- 
mission on agriculture, 1893-1896 , 

EVESHAM, a market-town and municipal borough m the 
Evesham parliamentary division of Worcestershire, England, 
107 m W N W. of London by the Great Western railway, and 
1$ m S E. by E of Worcester, with a station on the Redditch- 
^hchurch branch of the Midland railway. Pop (1901) 7101. 
It lies on the right (north) bank of the Avon, m the rich and 
beautiful Vale of Evesham. The district is devoted tp market- 
gardening and orchards, and the trade of the town is mamlj/ 
agncullural. Evesham is a place of considerable antiquity, a 
Benedictine house having been founded here by St Egwin in 
the 8th century It became a wealthy abbey, ^t was almost 
wholly destroyed at the Dissolution. The churchyard, however, 
18 entered by a Norman gateway, and there survives also a 
magnificent isolated bell- tower dating from 1533, of the best 
ornate Perpendicular workmanidiip. The abbey walls surround 
the churchyard, but almost the only other remnant is a single 
Decorated ardi. Close to the bell-tower, however, are the two 
parish churches of St Lawrence and of All Saints, the former 
of the i6th century, the latter containing Fiarly English work, 
and the ornate chapel of Abbot Lichfield, who erected the iboll- 
tower. Other buildings include an Elizabethan town hall, the 
grammar school, founded by Abbot Lichfield, and ithe pictnresqucr 





TMt *to<5Maei kUb JWng^dftti 

Bt Pettr/^ the lift wrt& '6f, tht th^ct*, E-WAatrtx is •gq/^mtd 

t)y a 4 Attd li^dotlinc'iBdw. Ar*^, ia6s 

Eresh&tot(ff0y|p»^^ ghaw uj) atiound tJief fiendiidtine 

Htfbejr. arid ha^'d<»'idfeiitl^ bed^itie of some fttit^oftantc as a trad- 
oeftffe in X055, wheh 'Edward the Cbnfelsor aave it a market 
and the pttvitej^ of a comnterdad town tt 1$ tinccrtaln when 
tfhte town fiist bodtoie a borbutih^ Wrt ffee Domesday statement 
that the toten fOLii 20s. may ftmibate the exKtende Of a more or 
teks taaanis^ed body of ttadestnOn Before ^484 the bor^es&es 
aWre hoMinc the town at a fee farm tent of twenty marks, but 
the dbbot still had practical control of the town, and his steward 
ptttildcd over the Oonrt at whiA Ac bailifte were chosen. After 
the Djssohtfcfn thO manor with the markdts ahd fairs and other 
privaegei was granted to Sir Ehillp Hoby, who increased his 
power over the towri by ttei^uadmg the burgesses to agree that, 
after they had nominated sbt candidates for the office of bailiff, 
the steward of the court Instructed by him should indicate the 
two to be chosen. *ttiis privilege was contested by Queen 
Elizabeth, but when the case waS taken before the court of the 
exchequer it was decided ill favour of Sir Phihp*s heir, Sir 
Edward Hdby In 1604 Tames I. granted the burgesses their 
first charter, but in the following year, by a second charter, he 
falcoTporated Evesham with the viHagc of Beng^worth, and 
granted that the borough should be governed by a mayor and 
seven aldertneh, to whom he gave the power of holding markets 
and fairs and several other privileges which had formerly belonged 
to the lord of thoftanor Evesham received two later charters, 
hut in 1688 that M 1605 was restored and still remains the govern- 
ing charter of the borough Evesham returned two members 
to parliament in 1295 and again m 1337, after which date the 
privilege lapsed until 1604 Its two members were reduced to one 
by the act of 1867, and the borough was disfranchised in 1885 

Evesham gave its name to the famous battle, fought on the 
4th of August 1265, betwedn the forces of Simon de Monlfort, 
earl of Leicester, and the royalist army under Pnnee Edward 
After a masterly campaign, in which the prtnee had succeeded 
m defeating Leicester m the valleys of the Severn and Usk, and 
had destroyed the forces of the younger Montfort at Kenilworth 
before he could effect a junction with the mam body, the roj^ahst 
forces approached Evesham iti the morning of the 4th of August 
in time to intercept Leicester’s march towards Kenilworth 
Caught m the bend of the river Avon by the converging columns, 
and surrounded on all sides, the old earl attempted to cut his 
way out of the town to the northward At first the fury of his 
assault forced back the superior numbers of the prince ; but 
Simon*s Welsh levies melted away and his enemies closed the 
last avenue df escape. The final struggle took place on Green 
Hill, a little to the north-west of the town, where the devoted 
friends of de Montfoit formed a ring round their leader, and died 
with him The spot is marked with an obelisk 

EVIDENCE (Lat mdentta, emdert, to appear clearly), a term 
which may be defined briefly as denoting the facts presented to 
the mind of a person for the pu^ose of enabling him to decide 
a disputed question Evidence in the widest sctise includes all 
such facts, and reference may be made to the article Logic for 
the science or art of dealing with the proper way of drawing 
correct conclusions and the nature of proof. In a narrower 
sense, however, evidence includes m English law only such facts 
as are allowed to be $0 j)resented m the course of judicial pro- 
ceedings Thus we say that a fact is not evidence, meaning 
thereby that it is not admissible as evidence in accordance with 
the rules of English law The law of legal evidence is part of the 
law of procedure. It determines the kinds of evidence which 
may be produced m judicial proceedings, and regulates the mode 
in which, and Ae conditions under which, evidence may be 
produced and tested. 

The English law of evidence is of comparatively modern growth 
It enshrines certain maxims, soffie (^ived from Roman law, 
some invented By Qoke, who. as J B Thayer says, 
nmwr* « Latin nfiaxihis freely ” But for the most 

part it was built up by English judges in the course of the 


t8th ccntiity, aarid eomiists of this judge 4 nktte !a#, as 
by statutory tnactttfents of the tt)th bentury Early Teutonic 
procedure knew nothing of evidence in the modem sense, juSt 
as it knew nothing of trials m the modern sense What it knw 
Was ‘‘proofs’* There neit tWo modes of proof, ordeals and 
oaths Both were appeals to the supernatural The judicial 
combat Was a bilateral ordeal. Proof followed, instead of pre- 
ceding, judgment. A judgm^t of thfe court, callekl by German 
writers Ae and by Jf M Bigelow tlib ‘‘medial 

rndgment,** aWanded that one pf the two hligants must prove 
his case, hy his boefe m battle, or by a one-sided ordeal, or By 
an oath with oaA-helpcra, or by the oaths of witnesses The 
court had no de^re to hear or weigh conflicting testimony *ro 
do so would have been to exercise critical faculties, which the 
court did not possess, and the exercise of which would have been 
foreign to Ae whole spirit of the age The litigant upon whom 
Ac burden of furnishing proof was imposed had a certain task 
to perform If he performed it, he won ; if he failed, he lost 
The number of oath-helpers varied in different cases, and was 
determined by the law or by the court They were probably, 
at the outset, kinsmen, Who would have had to t^ke up the 
blood-feud At a later stage Aey became witnesses to character 
In the cases, comparatively rare, where the oaths of witnesses 
were admitted as proof, their oaths differed materially from the 
sworn testimony of modem courts As a rule no-one could 
testify to a fact unless, when the fact happened, he was sokmnly 
“taken to witness,” Then, when the witness was addilcecl, hb 
came merely to swear to a set formula. Hte did not make a 
promissory oath to answer questions truly He merely made an 
assertory oath m a prescribed form. 

In the course of the 12th and 13th centuries Ac old formal 
accusatory procedure began to break down, and to be supers 
seded by another form of procedure known as mqunitio, inquest, 
or enquite Its decay was hastened by the decree bf the fourth 
Lateran Council m 1215, ^bich forbade ecclesiastics to take part 
in ordeals The Norman administrative system introduced into 
England by the Conquest was familiar with a method of ascer- 
taining and determining fticts by means of a verdict, return or 
finding made on oath by a body of men drawn from the locality 
The system may be traced to Carohngian, and even earlier, 
sources Henry II , by instituting Ac grand assize and the 
four petty assizes, placed at the disposal of litigants in certain 
actions the opportunity of giving proof by the verdict of a Sworn 
inquest of neighbours, proof “ by the country ” The system was 
gradually exlend^^d to other cases, cnnunal as well as civil The 
verdict given was that of persons having a general, but not neces- 
sarily a particular, acquaintance with the person^, places and 
facts to which the inquiry related It was, in f^ct, a finding by 
local popular opinion Had the finding of such an inquest be^n 
treated as final and conclusive m criminal pses, English 
criminal procedure might, Jike the coplmental mqujsltion, the 
brcnch enquite ^ liave taken Ac path which, m the forcible lan- 
guage of Fortescuc {De laudtbns, &:c) “Ipads to helj” (semtta 
Ipsa est ad gehennam) Fortunately English criminal procedure 
took a different course The spirit of the old accusatory pro- 
cedure was applied to Ac new procedure by inquest In sepous 
cases the words of the jurdrs, the accusing jurors, were treated 
not as testimony, but as accusation, Ae new indictment was 
treated as corresponding to Ae qld appeal, and Ae preliminary 
finding by Ac accusing lury had to be suppljemetued by the 
verdict of another jury. In Course of time the seepnd jujy Were 
required to base their findings not on Aeir oi|m knowledge^ but 
on evijdencc submitted to them Thus the modem system of 
inqiiry by grand jury and trial by petty jury was gradually 
developed. 

A few words may here be said about the parallel development 
of criminal procedure on the continent of Europe. The tendency 
in the 12th and 13th centuries to abolish Ac old formal mdAq^s 
of procedure, and to giye the new procedure the name 6f ipq\iisi- 
tion or inquest, was not peculiar to England. Elsewhere Ae 
old procedure was breaking down at the same time, and for 
similar reasons. It was the^great pope Innocent III , the pope 
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of the fourth Lateran Council^ who introduced the new in- 
quisitorial procedure into the canon law Hie procedure 
was ai^hed to cases of heresy, and, as so apphed, especially by 
the Donunicans, speedily assumed the features whiw made it 
inbmous. Every safeguard of innocence was abolished or 
disregarded , torture was freely used. Everything seems to have 
been done to secure a conviction.” Yet, m spite of its monstrous 
defects, the mquisitorial procedure of the ecclesiastical courts, 
secret in its methods, unfair to the accused, having torture as 
an integral element, gradually forced its way into the temporal 
courts, and may almost be said to have b^n adopted by the 
common law of western Europe. In connexion with this in- 
quisitorial procedure continental jurists elaborated a theory of 
evidence, or judicial proofs, which formed the subject of an 
extensive literature. Under the rules thus evolved full proof 
(plena trobatio) was essential for conviction, in the absence of 
confession, and the standard of full proof was fixed so high that 
it was in most cases unattainable. It therefore became material 
to obtain confession by some means or other. The most effective 
means was torture, and thus torture became an essential feature 
m criminal procedure. The rules of evidence attempted to 
graduate the weight to be attached to different kinds of testi- 
mony and almost to estimate that weight m numerical terms. 
“ Lc Mrlemcnt de Toulouse,” said Voltaire, ” a un usage tr^s 
singufier dans les preuves par t^moms On admet ailleurs des 
demi-preuves, , • . mais k Toulouse on admet des quairts et des 
huitidmes de preuves ” Modem continental procedure, as em- 
bodied m the most recent codes, has removed the worst features 
of inquisitorial procedure, and has shaken itself free from the 
trammels imposed by the old theory and technical rules of proof 
But m this, as in other branches of law, France seems to have 
paid the penalty for having been first in the field with codification 
Dy lagging behind m material reforms The French Code of 
Criminal Procedure was largely based on Colbert’s Ordonnance of 
1670, and though embodying some reforms, and since amended 
on certain points, still retains some of the features of the un- 
reformed procedure which was condemned in the iSth century by 
Voltaire and the phtlosophes Military procedure 1$ in the rear 
of c\\i\ procedure, and the trial of Captain Dreyfus at Rennes in 
1899 presented some interesting archaisms Among these were 
the weight attached to the rank and position of witnesses as 
compared with the intrinsic character of their evidence, and the 
extraordmaiy importance attributed to confession even when 
made under suspicious circumstances and supported by flimsy 
evidence. 

The histoiy of criminal procedure in England has been traced 
by Sir James Stephen, The modern rules and practice os to 
evidence and witnesses m the common law courts, both m civil 
and m criminal cases, app^r to have taken shape in the course 
of the iSth century. Hie first systematic treatise on the 
English law of evidence appears to have been written by Chief 
Baron Gilbert, who died m 1726, but whose Law oj Evidence 
was not published until 176X. In writing it he is said to have 
been much influenced by Locke ^ It is highly praised by Black- 
stone as ” a work which it is impossible to abstract cFr abridge 
without losing some beauty and destroymg the charm of the 
whole ” ; but Bentham, who rarely agrees with Blackstone, 
apeaks of It ^ running throughout **in the same strain of 
anility, garrulity, narrow-mindedness, absurdity, perpetual mis- 
representation and indefatigable self-contradiction” In any 
case it remained the standard authority on the law of evidence 
throughout the remamder of the i8th century. Bentham wrote 
his Rationale of Judicial Evidence, specially applied to English 
Practice, at various times between the years 1802 and 18x2. 

1 Reference may bo made to a well-known passage in the Essay 
aoncemtHg Human Understanding (Book iv ch xv ) ** The grounds 

of probabiUty are — First, the conformity of anything with our own 
knowledge, observation and oxperionoe Second, the testimony of 
others touching their observation and experience In the testimony 
of others is to be considered (1) the number, (2) the mtegntv, 
(3) the skill of the witnesses (4) The design of the author, where 
It is a testimony out of a book cited {5) The consistency of the 
■l^s aad circumstances ol the relation (6) Contrary testimonies *' 


By this time he had lost the nervous and simple style of bis 
youth, and required an editor to make hjm readable. His 
great interpreter, Dumont, condensed his views on evidence 
mto the Traiii des preuves ^udtemres, which was published in 
1823. The manuscript of the Raiifmedd was edited for English 
reading, and to a great extent rewritten, by J, S. Mill, and! 
was published m five volumes in 1827. llie book had a great 
effect both m England and on the continent,. The English 
version, though cridibed and artificial in style, and unmeasured 
m its invective, is a storehouse of comments and criticisms on the 
pnnciples of evidence and the practice of the courts, which are 
always shrewd and often profound. Bentham examined the 
practice of the courts by the light of practical utility. Starting 
from the principle that the object of judicial evidence is the 
discovery of truth, he condemned the rules which excluded some 
of the best sources of evidence. The most characteristic feature 
of the common-law rules of evidence was, as Bentham pointed 
out, and, indeed, still is, their exclusionary character. They 
excluded and prohibited the use of certain kinds of evidence 
which would be used m ordinary mquiries In particular, they 
disqualified certain classes of witnesses on the ground of interest 
m the subject-matter of the inquiry, instead of treating the 
interest of the witness as a matter affecting his credibility It 
was aga nst this confusion between competency and credibility 
that Bentham directed his principal attack. He also attacked 
the system of paper evidence, evidence by means of affidavits 
instead of by oral testimony in court, which prevailed m the 
court of chancery, and in ecclesiastical Subsequent 

legislation has endorsed his criticisms. Im'i^Judicature Acts 
have reduced the use of affidavits in chancery proceedings within 
reasonable limits. A series of acts of parliament have removed, 
step by step, almost all the disqualifications which formerly 
made certain witnesses incompetent to testify. 

Before Bentham’s work appeared, an act of 1814 had removed 
the incompetcncy of ratepayers as witnesses m certain cases 
relating to panshes The Civil Procedure Act 1833 enacted 
that a witness should not be objected to as incompetent, solely 
on the ground that the verdict or judgment would be admissible 
m evidence for or against him. An act of 1840 removed some 
doubts as to the competency of ratepayers to give evidence 
m matters relating to their parish The Evidence Act 1843 
enacted broadly that witnesses should not be excluded from 
giving evidence by reason of incapacity from crime or interest. 
The Evidence Act X851 made parties to legal proceedings ad- 
missible witnesses subject to a proviso that nothing herein 
contained shall render any person who in any criminal proceed- 
ing IS charged with the commission of any indictable offence, or 
any offence punishable on summary conviction, competent or 
compellable to give evidence for or against himself or herself, or 
shall render any person compellable to answer any question 
tending to criminate himself or herself, or shall in any criminal 
proceeding render any husband competent or compellable to give 
evidence for or against his wife, or any wife competent or com- 
pellable to give evidence for or against her husband.” The 
Evidence (Scotland) Act X853 made a similar provision for Scot- 
land The Evidence Amendment Act 1853 made the husbands 
and wives of parties admissible witnesses, except that husbands 
and wives could not give evidence for or against each other m 
criminal proceedings or m proceedings for adultery, and could 
not be compelled to disclose communications made to each other 
during marriage Under the Matrimonial Causes Act 1857 the 
petitioner can be examined and cross-examined on oath at the 
hearing, but is not bound to answer any question tendmg to 
show that he or she has been guilty of adultery. Under the 
Matrimonial Causes Act 1859, on a wife’s petition for dissolution 
of marriage on the ground of adultery coupled with cruelty or 
desertion, husband and wife are competent and compellable to 
give evidence as to the cruelty or desertion The Crown Suits 
&c Act 1865 declared that revenue proceedings were not to 
be treated as criminal proceedings for the purposes of the acts 
of X851 and 1853. The Evidence Further Amendment Act 1869 
declared that parties to actions for breach of promise of marriage 
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‘were competent to sive evidence in the action, subject to a 
proviso that the plaintiff should not recover unless bis or her 
testimoi^ was corroborated by some other material evidence. 
It also made the patties to proceedings instituted in consequence 
of adultery, and their husbands and wives, competent to give 
evidence, but a witness m any such proceeding, whether a party 
or not, IS not to be liable to be asked or bound to answer any 
question tending to show that he or she has been guilty of 
adultery, unless the witness has already mven evidence in the 
same proceeding m disproof of the alleged adultery There are 
Similar provisions applying to Scotland in the Conjugal Rights 
(Scotland) Amendment Act 1861, and the Evidence Further 
Amendment (Scotland) Act 1874. The Evidence Act 1877 
enacts that on the trial of any indictment or other proceeding 
for the non-repair of any public highway or bridge, or for a 
nuisance to any public highway, river, or bridge, and of any 
other indictment or proceeding instituted for the purpose of 
trying or enforcing a civil right only, every defendant to such 
indictment or proceeding, and the wife or husband of any such 
defendant shall be admissible witnesses and compellable to give 
evidence From 187* onwards numerous enactments were 
passed making persons charged with particular offences, and 
their husbands and wives, competent witnesses. The language 
and effect of these enactments were not always the same, but 
the insertion of some provision to this effect in an act creating 
a new offence, especially if it was punishable by summary 
proceedings, gradually became almost a common form m legis- 
lation In the yeAr 1874 a bill to generalize these particular 
provisions, and to make the evidence of persons charged with 
criminal offences admissible m all cases was introduced by Mr 
Gladstone’s government, and was passed by the standing com- 
mittee of the House of Commons. During the next fourteen 
years bills for the same purpose were repeatedly introduced, 
either by the government of the day, or by Lord Bramwell as 
an independent member of the House of Lords finally the 
Criminal Evidence Act 1898, introduced by Lord Halsbury, has 
enatted in general terms that “ every person charged with an 
offence, and the wife or husband, as the case may be, of the 
person so charged, shall be a competent witness for the defence 
at every stage of the proceedings, whether the person so charged 
IS charged solely or jointly with any other person But this 
general enactment is qualified by some special restrictions, the 
nature of which will be noticed below The act applies to 
Scotland but not to Ireland It was not to apply to proceedings 
in courts-martial unless so applied by general orders or rules 
made under statutory authority. The provisions of the act have 
been applied by rules to military courts-martial, but have not 
yet been applied to naval courts-martial The removal of dis- 
qualifications for want of religious belief is referred to below 
under the head of “ Witnesses ” 

The act of 1898 finishes for the present the history of English 
legislation on evidence For a view of the legal literature ort the 
f subject it IS necessary to take a step backwards Early 

Litmiun century Chief Baron Gillitrt was superseded 

as an authority on the Engli‘*h law of e\idencc by the books of 
Phillips (1814) and btarkie (1S24), who were followed by Roscoe 
(V/5f PriiiSy 1827, CrifHtml 18^5), (»reonlcaf (AnKrican, 

1842), Taylor (based on Greenleaf, 1848), and Best (1849) In 
1870 bir James Filxjamcs Stephen brought out his Digest of the 
Law of Evtde%ice^ based upon the Indian Evidence Act 1872, which 
he had prepared and passed as law membt r of the council of the 
governor-general of India This Digest obtained a rapid and 
well-deserved success, and has materially uifiuenced the form of 
subsequent writings on the Englisli law of evidence It sifted 
out what Stephen conceived to be the mam rules of evidence 
from the mass of extraneous matter in which they had been em- 
bedded Roseoe's Digests told the lawyer wliat things must l>e 
proved in order to sustain particular actions or cnminaL charges, 
and related as much to plcadmgs and to substantive law as to 
evidence proper Taylor*s two largo volumes were a vast storehouse 
of useful information, but his l>ook was one to consult, not to master 
Stephen eliminated much of this sgtraneous matter, and summed up 
his rules m a senes of sucemet propositions, supplemented by apt 
illustrations, and couched in such a form that they could be easily 
read and remembered Hence the English Digest, like the Indian 
Act, has been of much educational value Its most original feature, 
unfoctppately glso4ts weakest poiqt« is its theory of relevancy. 


Pondenng the multitude of ** exclusionary rules which had beea 
laid down by the English courts, Stephen thought that he ha4 
discovered the general principle on which tnose rules reposed, and 
could devise a formula by wnich the principle could be express^ 

“ My study of the subject," he says, " both practically and m books 
has convinced me that the doctrine that all facts in issue and relevant 
to the issue, and no others, may be proved, is the unexpress^ 
principle which forms the centre of and gives unity to all the express 
negative rules which fomi the great mass of the law ’* The result was 
the chapter on the relevancy of facts in the Indian E\^ence Act, 
and the definition of relevancy ms 7 of that act Ibis d^nition 
was based on the view that a distinction could be drawn l^tween 
things which were and things which were not causally connected 
With each other, and that relevancy depended on causal connexioti 
Subsequent criticism convinced btephen tliat his definition was la 
some respects too narrow and in others too wide, and eventually 
he adopted a definition out of which all reference to causality wan 
dropped But even in their amended form tlie provisions about 
relevancy are open to serious criticism The doctrine of relevancy, 
teoi the probative effect of facts, is a branch of logic, not of law, 
and IS out of place both m an enactment of the legislature and m a 
compendium of legal rules The necessity under which Stephen 
found himself of extending the range of relevant facts by making it 
include facts " deemed to bo relevant," and tlien narrowing it by 
enabling the judge to exclude evidence of facts which are rmvant, 
illustrates the difierence between the rules of logic and, the rules of 
law Relevancy is one thing , admissibility is another , and the 
confusion between them, which is much older than Stephen, is to 
be regretted Rightly or wrongly English judges have, on practical 
grounds, declared inadmissible evidence of facts, which are relevant 
m the ordinary sense of the term, and which arc so treated m non- 
judicial inquiries Under these circumstances the attempt so to 
dtiine relevancy as to make it conterminous with admissibility is 
misleading, and most readers of Stephen's Act and Digest would 
find them more intelligible and more useful if " admissible " were 
substituted for " relevant " throughout Indeed it is hardly too 
much to say that Stephen’s doctrme of relevancy is theoretically 
unsound and practically useless The other parts of the work contain 
terse and vigorous statements of the law, but a Procrustean attempt 
to make legal rules square with a preconceived theory has often 
made the language and arrangement artificial, and the work, in 
spite of its compression, still contains rules which, under a more 
scientific treatment, would find their appropriate place in other 
branches of the law These defects arc characteristic of a strong 
and aide man, who saw clearly, and expressed forcibly what he did 
sec, but was apt to ignore or to deny the existence of what hd did 
not see, whoso mind was vigorous rather than subtle or accurate, 
and who, in spite of his learning, was somewliat deficient in the 
historical sens(» But notwithstanding these defects, the con- 
spicuous ability of the author, his learning, and lus practical 
experience, especially in criminal cases, attach greater weight to 
Fitzjanub Stephen's statements than to those of any other English 
wntiT on the law ol c\ idence 

The object of every trial is, or may he, to determine two 
classes of questions or issues, which are usually distinguished 
as questions of lavi, and questions of fact, although 
the distinction between them is not so clear as might 
appear on a superficial view I« a trial by jury these two classes 
of questions are answered by different persons The judge lays 
down the law The jury, under the guidance of the judge, find 
the facts It was with reference to trial by jury that the English 
rules of evidence were originally framed , it is by the peculiarities 
of this form of trial that man> of them are to be explained ; it 
IS to this form of trial alone that some of the most important of 
them are exclusively applicable The negative, exclusive, or 
exclusionary rules which form the characteristic features of the 
English law of evidence, are the rules in accordance with which 
the judge guides the jury* There is no difference of principle 
between the method of inquiry m judicial and in non-judicial 
proceedings In either case a person who wishes to find out 
whether a particular event did or did not happen, tries, m the 
first place, to obtain information from persons who were present 
atvd saw what happened (direct evidence), and, failing this, to 
obtain information from persons who can tell him al^ut facts 
from which he can draw an inference as to whether the event 
did or did not happen (indirect evidence) But in judicial 
inquiries the information given must be given on oath, And bO 
liable to be tested by cross-examination. And there are rules 
of law which exclude from the consideration of the jury certain 
classes of facts which, m an ordinary inquiiy, would, or might, 
be taken into consideration. Facts so excluded are said to be 
not itdmissible es evidence,” or ** not evidence,” according 





8JI t^e word is tised in the wider or in the narrower sense. And 
Qie easiest way of determining wfvether a fact is or is not evidence 
m the narrower gense^ is first to consider whether it has any 
bearing on the question to be tried; and> i| it haS;. to consider 
whether it fails within any one or more of the rules of exclusion 
laid down by English law These rules of exclusion are peculiar 
to Eimlish law and to systems derived from English law They 
have been xnochf criticized; and some of them have been repealed 
or materially modified by legislation. Most of them ma^ be 
traced to directions given by a judge in the course of trying a 
particulisr case, given with special reference to the circumstances 
of that case; but expressed m general language; and; partly 
through the influence of text<*wnteni; eventually hardened mto 
general rules In some cases their origin is only intelligible by 
reference to obsolete forms of pleading or practice. But m most 
cases they were originally rules of convenience laid down by the 
judge for the assistance of die jury. The judge is a man of trained 
experience; who has to arrive at a conclusion with the help of 
twelve untrained men; and who is naturally araious to keep them 
straight; and give them every assistance in his power. The 
exclusion of certann forms of evidence assists the jury by con*- 
oentrating their attention on the questions immediatelv before 
them; and by preventing them from lieing distracted or be- 
wildered by facts which either have no bearing on the question 
before tbeni; or have so remote a beanng on those questions as 
to be practically useless as guides to the truth It also prevents a 
from being misled by stotements the jpffect of which, through 
prejudice they excite, is out of proportion to their true 
weight. In this respect the rules ol exclusion may be compared 
to blmkerS; which keep a horse's eyes on the road before him 
In criminal cases the rules of exclusion secure fair play to the 
aocuted; because he c^mes to the tnal prepared to meet a specific 
chaige, and ought not to^be suddenly confronted by statements 
which he had no reason to expect would be made against him 
They protect absent persons against statements affecting their 
character. And lastly tliey prevent the infinite waste of time 
which would ensue in the discussion of a question of fact if an 
inquiry were allowed to branch out into all the subjects with 
which that fact is more or less connected The purely practical 
grounds on which the rules are based, according to the view of 
a great ludge^ may be illustrated by some remarks of Mr Justice 
Wmes (1814-X872), In discussing the question whether evi- 
dence of the plaintiff's conduct on other occasions ought to be 
admitted; he said 

** It is not easy in all caecs to draw lha line and to define with 
aocuracy where probability ceases and speculation begins, but 
wc are bound to lay down the rule to the bt‘st of our ability No 
doubt the rule as to confining flic evidence to that which is relevant 
and pertinent to the issue is one of great importance, not only as 
regards the particular case, but also with reference to saving the 
time of the court, and preventing the minds of the jury from being 
drawn away from the real point they have to decide , Now it 
appears to me that the evidence proposed to be given in this case, 
n admitted, would not have shown that it was more probable that 
the contract was subject to the condition insisted upon by the 
defendant The question may be put thus, Does the fact of a person 
having once or many times in his life dono a particular act m a 
particular way make it more probable that lie has done the same 
tddng in the same way upon another and different occasion ? lo 
admit such speculative evidence Would, X think, bo fraught with 

r at danger « . » If auch evidence were held admissible it would 
difilcult to say that the defendant might not m any case, where 
the question was whether or not there had been a sale of goods on 
evsditv call) Witnesses to prove that the plaintiff had dealt with other 
jiersoas upon a certam credit , or, m an action for an assault, that 
tho plamtifi ought not giyc evidence of former assaults committed 
by the defendant upon other persons, or upon other persons of a 
particular class, for the purpose of showing that he was a quarrelsome 
uidividoal^ and therefore ttxat it was highly probable that the 
particoJ^r chargO of aasault was weU foimded. The extent to which 
this sort of thing might be oavriod is inconceivable. . , • To obviate 
the prejudices, t^e injustice, and the waste of time to which iJti» 
admission Of such evidence would lead, and bearing ih otmd the 
axteM to Which it tiMiV be eaivr&ed; and that htigants are mortal, 
ijb' hi ttooeesary isot oalyi.to adbero to^the ruto, but to lay it down 
atffctly^ X think, theiqfpre, the fa^t thgt the plamtiff^had entered 
mto contracts of a particular kind with other persona on other 
wattons could! b(ot do property adihltied in evidence Where no 


custom ofitrade to make snch>eoiii)taots, and no ooimexloh betwoets' 
such and the one m question, wM ahown to ennst [HifUrngkam v, 
Hwd, 1858, 4,C B , hf S. sBS)r 

There is no difienmce between the prim^iple^ ot ei^idenca ns 
dvil and in criminal cases, aljbhougfi, there ate a fm special rnlesi; 
such as thxise relating to conf^sione and to (^mg declarations^ 
which are only applicable to criminal pnoceeduigs. But m civil 
proceedings the issues are narrowed by admissioufi of 

the parties, more use is made of evidence taken out of court, such 
as affidavits, and, generally, the rules, of evidence age less strictly 
applied It IS often impolitic to object to the admiasion of 
evidence, even when the objection may be sustamed by pprevious 
rulings. The general tendency of modern procedure is to place 
a more liberal and less technical opostnidtinn on rules of evidence^ 
especially m civil cases. In recent volumes of law reports cases 
turning on the admissibility of evidence are conspicuous by their 
rarity. Vanous causes have operated m this direction. One of 
them has been the change m the system of pleading, und^ which 
each party now knows before the actual tnal the mam facts on 
which his opponent relies Another is the uiteractionL of chancery 
and common-law practice and traditions since the Judicature 
Acts In the chancery courts the rules of evidence were alwaya 
less carefully observ^, or, m Westminster would have said> 
less understood, than in the courts of common law. A judge 
trying questions of fact alone might naturally think that blinkers, 
though useful for a jury, are unnecessary for a judge. And the 
chancery judge was apt to read his affidavits first, and to deter- 
mine their admissibility afterwards In the meantime they had 
affected his mind. 

The tendency of modem text-writers, among whom Professor 
J. B. Thayer (1831-1902), of Harvard, waa perhaps tbfi most 
independent, instruQtive and su^estive, is to restrict materially 
the field occupied by the law of evidence, and to relegate< to other 
branches of the law topics traditionally treated under the head 
of evidence Thus in every way the law of evidence, though 
still embodying some prmciples of great importance, is of less, 
comparative importance as a branch of English law than it waa 
half a century ago. Legal rules, like dogmas, have their growth, 
and decay. First comes the judge who gives a ruling in a parti-* 
cular case. Then comes the text-writer who collects the scattered 
rulings, throws them mto the form of general propositions, 
connects them together by some theory, sound or unsound, 
and often ignores or obscures their historical origin After him 
comes the legislator who crystallmes the propositions into enacts 
ments, not always to the adyantage of mankind. So also with 
decay. Legal rules fall into the background, are explained away, 
are ignored, are denied, are overruled. Much of the Enghsh 
law of evidence is m a stage of decay. 

The subject-matter of the law of evidence may be arranged 
diflerently according to the taste or pomt of view of the writer. 
It will be arranged here under the following heads •— L Prehmm- 
ary Matter , II Classes of Evidence ; III. Rules of Exclusion , 
IV Documentary Evidence ; V. Witnesses. 

I Preliminary Matter 

Under this head may be grouped certain principles and con« 
siderations which limit the range of matters to which evidence 
relates. 

I. Law and FarA-*-Evidence relates only to facts. It is 
therefore necessary to touch on the distinction between law 
and facts. Ad qwustionm facti non respondent Radices, ad 
quaosftQnem yaris non respondent juralores. Thus Coke, attribut* 
ing, after his wont, to B^ton a maxim which may have beut 
invented *by himself. The maxim became the subject of political 
controversy, and the two rival views are represented by Pul- 
teney'shnos-^ , 

Fbr twelve hoaest wen have deddled the cause 
Who are judges alike of the facts and the laws," 

and by Lord Mansfield's variant— - 

** Who are judges of iacts, but not judges of laws/’ 

The particular question raised tnth respeot to the latptrf l^el 






^^lettkd by label Aot Cpke’e maxim desofibea 

ia X brpad genemt way the distinctiaa between the lunations of 
the judge wid of the }yvy„ but is only true aubjept to unportajat 
qpalificatiofas. Judges in jury casesrconstantly decide what ma/ 
be pip^eriy ca&ed questions pf fact^ though their action is 
often msguiised l>y the language applied or the procedure emr 
ployed. Juries, in giving a general verdict, often practically 
take the law into thw own ha^s. The border-lme between the 
two classes of questions is indicated by the ** mixed questions 
of law and fact/' to use a common phrase, which anse in such 
cases as those relating to necessaries/' **due diligenccj" 
negligence/’ ^‘reasonableness/’ “reasonable and probabte 
cause/" In the treatment of these cases the line has been drawn 
differently at different times^ and two conffictmg tendencies 
are discernible. On the one hand, there is the natural tendency 
to generalize common inferences into legal rules, and to fix legal 
standards of duty. On the other band, &ere is the sound instinct 
that it IS a mist^e to define and refine too much in these cases, 
and that the better course is tp leave broadly to the jury, under 
the general guidance of the judge, the question what would be 
done by the ** reasonable ” or “ prudent ” man in particular 
cases. The latter tendency predominates in modem English 
law, and is reflected by the enactments in the recent acts codify- 
ing the law on bills of eimhange and sale of goods, that certain 
questions of reasonableness are to be treated as questions of 
&ct. On the same ground rests the dislike to limit the right of 
a jury to give a general verdict m criminal cases. Questions of 
custom begin by being questions of fact, but as the custom obtains 
general recognition it becomes law. Many of the rules of the 
English mercantile law were “ found as customs by Lord 
Mansfield’s special juries. Generally, it must be remembered 
that the jury act in subordinate co-operation with the judge, 
and that the extent to which the judge limits or encroaches on 
the province of the juiy as apt to depend on the personal idiosyn- 
crasy of the judge 

2 Jttdutal Notice , — ^It may be doubted whether the subject 
of judicial notice belongs properly to the law of evidence, and 
whether it does not belong rather to the general topic of legal or 
judicial reasoning Matters which are the subject of judicial 
notice are part of the equipment of the judicial mind. It would 
be absurd to require evidence of every fact ; many facts must 
be assumed to known. The judge, like the juryman, ib sup- 
posed to bring with him to the consideration of the question 
which he has to try common sense, a general knowledge of 
human nature and the ways of tlie world, and also knowledge of 
things that “ everybody is supposed to know " Of such matters 
judicial notice is said to be taken. But the range of gcueral 
knowledge is indefinite, and the range of judicial notice has, for 
reasons of convenience, been fixed or extended, both by rulings 
of the judges and by numerous enactments oi the legislature. 
It would be impossible to enumerate here the matters of which 
judicial notice must or may be taken These are to be found 
in the text-books. For present purposes it must suffice to say 
that they include not only matters of fact of common and certain 
knowledge, but the law and practice of the courts, and many 
matters connected with the government of the country 
3, PresumpHons . — presumption m the ordinaiy sense is an 
inference. It is an argument, based on observation, that what 
has happened m some cases will probably happen in others of the 
like nature. The subject of presumptions, so far as they are 
mere inferences or arguments, belongs, not to the law of evidence, 
or to law at all, but to rules of reasoning. But a legal presump- 
tion, or, as it 15 sometimes called, a presumption of kw, as dis- 
tinguished from a presumption of f^t, is something more. It 
may be described, m Stephen's language, as “ a rule of kw that 
courts and judg^ shall draw a particukr inference from a 
particukr fact, or frpm partiqular evidence, unless and uptil 
the truth “ (perhaps it would be better to say ‘ soundness ’} 
of the inference is disproved,” Courts aad l^isktures have 
kid down such rules on grounds of pubhc policy or general con- 
venience, and the rules have then <tQ be onserred as rules tof 
kw,^not wrely used as part of the ordinary process of 


n^ning or argument. Some siHialkdj^sumptiens are rules 
of substantive kw under a disgvnsa TIo this class appear to 
belong conclusive ppesumptionB of kw,” such as the common^ 
kw praumption that a child under seven yeurs of age cannot 
commit a fakmy. So agam the presumption that every one 
knows the kw is m/erely an awkward way of saying that ignomnce 
of the kw IS not a l^al excuse for breaking it Of true l^al 
presumptions, Uie majority may lie dealt with most appropriately 
under .different branches of the substantive law, such as the law 
of crime, of fproperty, or of contract, and accordingly Stephen 
has included m his Digest of the Law of Evidence only some which 
are common to more than one branch of the law The effect 
of a presumption is to impute to certain facts or groups of facts 
a pnma facie significance or operation, and thju.s, in legal pro- 
ceedings, to throw upon the party against whom it works the 
duty of bringing forward evidence to meet it Accordingly the 
subject of presumptions is intimately connected with the subject 
of the burden of pre^f, and the same legal rule may be expressed 
m different forms, either as throwing the advantage of a presump- 
tion on one side, or as throwing the burden of proof on the other. 
Thus the rule m Stephen’s Digest, which says that the burden of 
proving that any person has been guilty of a enme or wrongful 
act IS on the person who asserts it, appears m the article entitled 
“ Presumption of Innocence.” Among the more ordinary and 
more important legal presumptions are the presumption of 
regularity m procc^ings/described generally as a presumption 
omnia esse nU acta, and including the presumption that the 
holder of a public office has been duly appointed, and has duly 
performed fais official duties, the presumption of the legitimacy 
of a child born during the mother’s mamage, or within the 
period of gestation after her husband’s death, and the presump- 
tions as to life and death. “ A person shown not to Imve been 
heard of for seven years by those (if any) who, if he had been 
alive, would naturally have heard of him, is presumed to be dead 
unless the circumstances of the case are such as to account for 
his not being heard of without assuming his death , but there is 
no presumption as to the time when he died, and the burden of 
proving his death at any particular time is upon the person who 
asserts it There is no presumption ” (t e. legal presumption) 
“ as to the age at which a person died who is shown to have been 
alive at a given time, or as to the order m which two or more 
persons died who are shown to have died in the same accident^ 
shipwreck or battle ” (Stephen, art. 99). A document 
proved or purporting to be thirty years old is presumed to be 
genuine, and to have been properly executed and (if necessary) 
attested if produced from the proper custody. And the legal 
presumption of a “ lost grant/’ t e the presumption that a right 
or alleged right which has been long enjoyed without interrup- 
tion had a legal ongm, still survives in addition to the common 
law and statutory rules of prescription. 

4 Burden of Proof — ^The expression onus prohandt has come 
down from the classical Roman law, and both it and the Roman 
maxims, Agmit tncumbtt probaito, Necessitas probandi incumbtt 
et qm dicit non et qut negat, and Reus exctpiendo fit actor^ must 
be read with reference to the Roman system of actions, under 
which nothing was admitted, but the plaintiff’s case was tried 
first ; then, unless that failed, the defendant’s on his exceptto ; 
then, unless that failed, the plamtiff’s on his repltcaHo, and so 
on. Under such a system the burden was always on the “ actor.” 
In modern kw the phrase “ burden of proof ” may mean one of 
two things, which are often confused — the burden of establish- 
ing the proposition or issue on which the case depends, and the 
burden of producing evidence on any particukr point either at 
the beginning or at a kter stage of the case. The burden m the 
former sense ordinarily rests on the pkintiff or prosecutor. The 
burden m the ktter sense, that of going forward with evidence 
on a particular point, may shfft from side to side as the ease 
proceeds. The generid ruk is that he who alleges a fact must 
prove It, whether the allegation is couched in affinpative or 
negative terms. But this rule is subject to the effect of^resump*- 
tions m particular cases, to the principle that in consiaenng the 
amount of evidence necessary to shift the burden pf proof 
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m\xnt be had to the oppbrtumties of knowledge possessed by the 
parties respectively, and to the ekpress provisions of statutes 
directing where the burden of proof is to lie in particular cases. 
Thus many statutes exj^essly direct that the proof of lawful 
excuse or authority, or the absence of fraudulent intent, is to he 
on the person charged with an offence And the Summary 
Jurisdiction Act 1848 provides that if the information or corn* 
plaint m sununary proceedings negatives any exemption, excep- 
tion, proviso, or condition m the statute on which it is founded, 
the prosecutor or complainant need not prove the negative, but 
the defendant may prove the affirmative in his defence. 

11 Classes of Evidence 

Evidence is often described as being either oral or document- 
ary. To these two classes should be added a third, called by 
Bentham real evidence, and consisting of things presented 
immediately to the senses of the judge or the lury Thus the 
judge or jury may go to view any place the sight of which may 
help to an understanding of the evidence, and may inspect any- 
thing sufficiently identined and produced in court as material 
to the decision Weapons, clothes and thmp alleged to ha\e 
been stolen or damaged are often brought into court for this 
purpose. Oral evidence consists of the statements of witnesses 
Documentary evidence consists of doCumentb submitted to the 
judge or jury by way of proof The c^stinction between primary 
and secondary evidence relates only to documentary evidence, 
^ and will be noticed m the section under that head A division 
of evidence from another point of vieW is that into direct and 
indirect, or, as it is sometimes called, circumstantial evidence 
By direct evidence is meant the statement of a person who saw, 
or otherwise observed with his senses, the fact in question By 
indirect or circumstantial evidence is meant evidence of facts 
from which the fact in question may be inferred The difference 
between direct and indirect evidence is a difference of kind, 
not of degree, and therefore the rule or maxim a§ to “ best 
evidence ” has no application to it Junes naturally attach 
more weight to direct evidence, and m some legal systems it is 
only this class of evidence which is allowed to have full probative 
force In some respects indirect evidence is superior to direct 
evidence, because, as Paley puts it, ** facts cannot lie,” whilst 
witnessscs can and do On the other hand facts often deceive ; 
that is to say, the inferences drawn from them are often erroneous 
The circumstances m which crimes are ordinarily committed are 
such that direct evidence of their commission is usually not 
obtainable, and when criminality depends on a state of mind, 
such as intention, that state must necessanly be inferred by 
j leans of indirect evidence 

III, Rules of Exclusion 

It seems desirable to state the leading rules of exclusion in 
their crude form instead of obscuring Ihcir historical origin by 
attempting to force them into the shape of precise technical 
]>ropositions forming parts of a logically connected system The 
judges who laid the foundations of our modern law of evidence, 
like those who first discoursed on the duties of trustees, little 
dreamt of the elaborate and artificial system whuh was to be 
based upon their remarks The rules will he found, as might be 
expected, to be vague, to overlap each other, to require much 
explanation, and to he subject to many exceptions They may 
he stated as follows • — (i) Facts not relevant to the issue cannot 
he admitted as evidence (2) The evidence produced must be 
the best obtainable under the circumstances (3) Hearsay is 
not evidence (4) Opinion is not evidence 

X Rule of Rdevancy — ^The so-called rule of relevancy is some- 
times stated by text-writers m the form in which it was laid 
down by Baron Parke in 1837 v Doe and Taiham, 7 A 

and K 384), when he described “ one great principle ” in the 
law of evidence as being that ** all facts which are relevant to the 
issue may be proved,” Stated in different forms, the rule has 
been made by Fitzjames Stephen the central point of hi^ theory 
of evidence But relevancy, m the proper and natural sense, 
as we have said, is a matter not of law, but of logic. If Baron 


Parke's dictum relates to relevahcy iff its natural sense it is not 
true ; if \t relates to relevancy in a narrow and artificial sense, 
88 equivalent to admissible, it is tautological. Such practical 
importonce as the rule of relevancy possesses consists, not in 
what it includes, but m what it excludes, and for that reason 
it seems better to state the rule in a negative or exclusive form. 
But whether the rule is stated in a |X>sitive or in a negative form 
its vagueness is apparent. No precise line can be drawn between 
I' relevant” and “irrelevant” facts The two classes shade 
into each other by imperceptible degrees The broad truth is 
that the courts have excluded from consideration certain matters 
which have some bearing on the question to be decided, and 
which, in that sense, are relevant, and that they have done so 
on grounds of policy and convenience. Among the matters so 
excluded are matters which are likely to mislead the jury, or to 
complicate the case unnecessanly, or which are of slight, remote, 
or merely conjectural importance. Instances of the classes of 
matters so excluded can be given, but it seems difficult to refer 
their exclusion to any more general principle than this Rules 
as to evidence of character and conduct appear to fall under this 
principle Evidence is not admissible to show that the person 
who is alleged to have done a thing was of a disposition or char- 
acter which makes it probable that he would or would not have 
done It. This rule excludes the biographical accounts of the 
prisoner which are so familiar in hrench trials, and is an im- 
portant principle m English trials. It is subject to three excep- 
tions first, that evidence of good character is admissible in 
favour of the prisoner m all criminal cases ; secondly, that a 
prisoner indicted for rape is entitled to call evidence as to the 
immoral character of the prosecutrix ; and thirdly, that a 
witness may he called to say that he would not believe a previous 
witness on his oath The exception allowing the good character 
of a prisoner to influence the verdict, as distinguished from the 
sentence, is more humane tlun logical, and seems to have been 
at first admitted in capital cases only Ihe exception m rape 
cases does not allow evidence to be given of specific acts of im- 
morality with persons other than the prisoner, doubtless on the 
ground that such evidence would affect the reputations of third 
parties Where the character of a person is expressly in issue, 
as m actions of libel and slander, the rule of exclusion, as stated 
above, does not apply Nor does it prevent evidence of bad 
character from being given m mitigation of damages, where the 
amount of damages virtually depends on character, as in cases of 
defamation and seduction As to conduct there is a similar 
general rule, that evidence of the conduct of a person on other 
occasions is not to be used merely for the purpose of showing the 
likelihood of his having acted in a similar way on a particular 
occasion Thus, on a charge of murder, the prosecutor cannot 
give evidence of the prisoner’s conduct to other persons for the 
purpose of proving a bloodthirsty and murderous disposition 
And m a civil case a defendant was not allowed to show that 
the plaintiff had sold goods on particular terms to other persons 
for the purpose of proving that he had sold similar goods on the 
same terms to the defendant But this general rule must be 
carefully construed Where several offences are so connected 
with eai h other as to form parts of an entire transaction, evidence 
of one IS admissible as proof of another Thus, where a prisoner 
IS charged with stealing particular goods from a particular place, 
evidence may be given that other goods, taken from the same 
place at the same time, were found m his possession And where 
It is proved or admitted that a person did a particular act, and 
the question is as to his state of mind, that is to say, whether he 
did the act knowingly, intentionally, fraudulently, or the like, 
evidence may be given of the commission by him of similar acts 
on other occasions for the purpose of proving his state of mind 
on tht occasion This principle is most commonly applied m 
charges for uttering false documents or base com, and not uncom- 
monly m charges for false pretences, embezzlement or murder 
In proceedings for the receipt or possession of stolen property, 
the legislature has expressly authorized evidence to be given of 
the possession by the prisoner of other stolen property, or of his 
previous conviction of an offence involving fraud or dishonesty. 
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(Prevention of Crimes Act x87s)b Again, vpfaeie there is a 
question wl^ether a person committed an offence, evidence may 
be given of any bust su^ying a motive or constituting prepara- 
tion for the offence, of any subsequent conduct of the person 
accused, yAach h apparently mfluenced by the commission of 
the offence, and of axty act done ty him, or by his authority, in 
consequence of the offence. T'us, evidence may be given that, 
after the commission of the alle^ offence, the prisoner ab- 
sconded, or was in possession of the property, or the proceeds 
of the property, acquired by the Offence, or that he attempted 
to conceal things which were or might have been used m com- 
mitting the offence, or as to the manner in which he conducted 
hunself when statements were made m his presence and hearing 
Statements made to or in the presence of a person charged wiui 
an offence are admitted as evidence, not of the facts stated, but 
of tlie conduct or demeanour of the person to whom or m whose 
presence they are made, or of the general character of the trans- 
action of which they form part (under the res gestae rule men- 
tioned below) 

2 Best Evidence Ride — Statements to *he effect of the best 
evidence rule were often made by Chief Justice Holt about the 
beginning of the i8th century, and became familiar in the courts 
Chief Baron Gilbert, in his book on evidence, which must have 
been written before 1726, says that the first and most signal 
rule in relation to evidence is this, that a man must have the 
utmost evidence the nature of the fact is capable of.” And in 
the great case of Omtekund v. Barker (1744;, Lord Hardwicke 
went so far as to say, ** The judges and sages of the law have laid 
down that there ts but one general rule of evidence, the best that 
the nature of the case will admit ” (1 Atkyns 49) It is no 
wonder that a rule thus solemnly stated should have found a 
prominent place in text-books on the law of evidence. But, 
apart from its application to documentary evidence, it doe® not 
seem to be more than a useful guiding principle which underlies, 
or may be ufed in support of, several rules 

It IS to documentary evidence that the principle is usually 
applied, m the form of the narrower rule excludmg, subject to 
exceptions, secondary evidence of the contents of a document 
where primary evidence is obtainable In this form the rule is 
a rule of exclusion, but may be most conveniently dealt with 
m connexion with the special subject of documentary evidence 
As noticed above, the general rule does not apply to the differ- 
ence between direct and indirect evidence. And, doubtless on 
account of its vague character, it finds no place in Stephen’s 
Digest 

3. Hearsay — The term '^hearsay ” primarily applies to what 
a witness has heard another person say in rpspect to a fact n 
dispute. But It IS extended to any statement, whether reduced 
to writing or not, which is brought before the court, not by the 
author of the statement, but by a person to whose knowledge the 
statement has been brought Thus the hearsay rule excludes 
statements, oral or written, made m the first instance by a person 
who IS not called as a witness in the case Histoncally this rule 
may be traced to the time when the functions of the witnesses 
were first distinguished from the functions of the juiy, and when 
the witnesses were required by their formula to testify de vtsu 
suo et auditu^ to state what they knew about facts from the direct 
evidence of their senses, not from the information of others 
7 *he rule excludes statements the effect of which is liable to be 
altered by the narrator, and which purport to have been made 
by persons who did not necessarily speak under the sanction of 
an oath, and whose accuracy or veracity is not tested by cross- 
examination. It is therefore of practical utility m shutting out 
many loose statements and much irresponsible gossip. On the 
other hand, it excludes statements which are of some value as 
evidence, and may indeed be the only available evidence Thus, 
a statement has, been excluded as hearsay, even though it can be 
proved that the author of the statement made it on oath, or 
that it was against his interest when he made it, or that he is 
prevented by insanity or other illness from giving evidence him- 
self, or that he has left the country and disappeared^ or that he 
is dead , 


Owing to the inconveniences which would be caused by a strict 
application of the rule, it has been so much eaten into by exceptions 
that some persons doubt wnether the rule and the exceptions ought 
not to change places Among the exceptions the following may be 
noticed : (s) Certain sworn statements —In many cases statements 
made by a person whose evidence is mattridl, but who cannot come 
Ixsioce the court, or could not come beloro it without serious difh- 
culty, delay or expense, may tie admitted as evidence under proper 
safeguards Under the Indictable Offences Act 184B, where a person 
has made a deposition before a justice at a prehmiiuiry inquiry into 
an offence^ his deposition may be read in cvidenct on prom tmt the 
deponent la dead, or too ill to travel, that Iht depobition was taken 
in the presence of the accused person, and that the accused then had 
a full oppoftumty of cross-examining the deponent Ihe depo^tion 
must appear to be signed by the justice before whom it purports to 
have been taken. Depositions token before o coroner ore admissible 
under the same principle And the principle probably extends to 
cases where the deponent is insane, or kept away by the person 
accused There are other statutory provisions for the admission of 
depositions, as in the Cnminol Low Amendment Act 1867 , the 
Foreign Junsdiction Act 1890 . and the Children Act 1908, incor- 
poraimg an act of 1894 In civil casi s 1 1 ulo excluding statements 

not made m court at the triol ii nnxii stnctly applied Frequent 
use is made of evidence toki o Ixiorc on examiner, or under a com- 
mission Affidavits are inily used for subordmate issues or under 
an arrongemont t)i tween tliu "port its, and leave may be given to use 
e\idcnco taken in other proceedings^ Tlic old chancery practice, 
under which evidence, both at the triol and at other stages of a 
p-oceeding, wasioirmoUy token by affidavit, irrespectively of consent, 
was altered by the Judicaluie Acts Under tne existing rules of 
the supreme court evidence may be given by affidavit upon any 
motion, petition or summons, but tlie court or o judge may, on the 
application of either party, order tlie attendance foi cross-examina- 
tion of the person making the affidavit (6) Dvtng declar nitons — 
In a trial for murder or manslaughter a declaration liy the person 
kihed as to the cause of his death, or as to any cf the circumstances 
of the transaction which resulted in death, is admissible nS 
evidence But this exception is verv strictly construed It must 
be proved that the declarant, at the time of making the declaration, 
was m actual danger of death, and had given up all hope of recovery. 
(c) Statements tn pedigree cases — On a question ol |>edigrcc Uie 
statement of a deceased person, whether based on hib own personal 
knowledge or on family tradition, is admi< sible as evidence, if it is 
proved that the person who made the statemi nt was related to the 
person about whose family relalioub the stattment was made, and 
that the sta ement was made before tlie question with respect to 
which tbe evidence is reciuirtd had arisen [d) Statements as to 
matters ot public tr genet at interest - Statements by deceased per- 
sons are admissible as evidence ol reputation or general belief m 
questions relating to the existence ot any public or general right 
or custom, or matter of public and general mlerest Statements ol 
thib kind arc constantly admitted m (jutsUous relating to right of 
way, or rights of common, or manorial or other local customs. 
Mips, copies of court rolls, leases and other deeds, aqd verdicts, 
judgments, and 01 dors of court fall within the exception ox cases of 
this kind (e) Statements tn course of duty or business — • A statement 
with respect to a particular fact made by a deceased person m 
mrsuance of his duty in conm xion \\ illi any olfice, employment or 
lUbineas, whether jiubhc or privab , ib admissible as evidence of that 
fact, if the statement appears to havt l)ccn made from personae 
knowledge, and at or about the time wiien the fact occurred This 
exception covers entries by clerks and other employccb (/) Statemeriis 
against intenst - A statement made by a deceased poison agamst 
his pecuniary or proprietary mterest is admissible as evidence, 
wilhoul reference to the time at which it was made Where such a 
statement is admissible the whole of it becomes admissible, though 
It may contam matters not against tlie interest of the person who 
made it, and though the total effect mav be m his favour Thus, 
where there was a question whether a particular sum was a gift or a 
loan, entries m an account book of receipt of mterest on the sum 
were admitted, and .1 statement in the book that the alleged debtor 
liad on a particular date acknowledged the loan was also admitted 
(g) Public documents — Under this head may be placed recitals m 
public acts of parliament, notices in tjie / ondon^ Edinburgh, or Dublin 
Gazette (which are made evidence by statute in a Urge number of 
cases), and entnes iqade in the performance of duty m official 
registers or records, such as registers of birtlis, deaths 01 marriages, 
registers of companies, records in judicial proceedings, and the hkc 
* An entry m a pubhc document may be treated as a statement made 
m the course of duty, but it is admissible whether the person w ho 
made the statement is aUve or dead, and without any evidence as 
tp personal knowledge, or the time at which the statement is made. 
{h) Admissions -—By tlic term “ admission,*' as here used, is meant 
a statement made out of the witness-box by a party to the proceedings, 
whether civil pr Criminal, or by some person whose statements are 
binding on that party, a^mst the interest of that parly The term 
includes admissions made m answer to mterrogatoncs, or to a notice 
to admit facts, but not admissions made on the pleadings Admis- 
sions, in this sense of the term, are admissible as evidence against the 
person by whom they are made or on whom they gr^ bmdin(i 
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wUSidut reference to the life or death of the pefeon who< made them 
A pmon is bound by the statemexrts of his agent, actlilg within the 
sem of his authority, and bantiterf and suitors are agents for 
their clients in the conduct of legal procoedjnge COMreersely, a 
pevBon Suing or defending on behalf of another, i g as agent or 
trustee, is Iwiind by the statements of the person <whiom he repre* 
seats StatemenlH respecting property maide by a pit^eoessor m 
title bind the successor Where a statement is pat m evidence as an 
admission by, or binding on, any person, that person is entitled to 
have the whole statement pven in evidence The principle of this 
rule iB obviously sound, becatibu it would be unfair to psek out from 
a man's statement wiiat tells agamst him, and to suppress what is 
in hm favour But the application of the rule is so letimos attended 
with diflieulty. An admission will not be allowed to be used as 
^videnoe if it was made under a stipulation, express or imphed, that 
It should not bo so used Such admissions are said to be made 
Without prejudice " (t) Confesstons confessKm is an admission 
bw a person accused of an offence that ho has committed the offence 
ot which he is accused But the rules about admittinj^ as cvidenee 
confessions in cnmmal proceedings are much more strkt than the 
rules about admissions in civil proceedings The general rule is, 
that a confession is not admissibk as evidence against any person 
eUBcept the person who makes it But a confesmon made by one 
accomplice m the presence of another is admissible against the latter 
to this eictent, that, if it implicates him, his silence under the bharge 
may be used against him, whilst on the other hand his prompt 
repudiation of the charge might tell in his favour In other words, 
the confesston may be used as evidence of the conduct of the person 
in whose presence it was made A confession cannot l>c admitted 
as evtdenoe unless proved to be voluntary A confession is not 
treated as being voluntary if it appears to the court to have been 
caused by any mducement, threat or promise which proceeded 
from a magistrate or other person in authority concerned in the 
charge, and which, in the opmion of the court, gave the accused 
person reasonable ground for supj)osmg that by makmg a confession 
ne would gam some advantage or avoid some evil m reference to the 
proceedmgs against him This applies to any mducement, threat 
or promise having reference to the charge, whether it is addressed 
directly to the accused person or is brought to his knowledge indirectly 
But a confession is not involuntary merely because it appears to 
have been caused by the exhortations of a person in autlionty to 
make it as a matter of religious duty, or by an inducement collateral 
to the proceedings, or by an inducement held out by a person having 
nothmg to do with the apprehension, prosecution or examination 
of the prisoner Thus, a confession maac to a gaol chaplain in con- 
sequence oi religious exhortation has been admitted as evidence 
So also has a confession made by a prisoner to a gaoler m consequence 
of a promise by the gaoler, that if the pnsoncr confessed he should 
be allowed to see his wife To make a confession involuntary, tho 
mducement must have reference to the prisoner's escape from the 
chaige against him, and must be made by some person having power 
to relieve him, wholly or partially, from the consequences of the 
charge, A confession is treated as volimtary if, in the opmion of the 
court, It was made after the complett* removal of the impression 
produced by any mducement, threat or promise which would have 
made it involuntary Where a confession was made under an 
inducement which makes the confession involuntary, evidence 
may be given of facts discovered m consequence of the confession, 
and of so much of the confession as distmctly relates to those facts 
Thus, A under circumstances wluch make the confession involuntary, 
tells a policeman that he, A , had thrown a lantern into the pona 
Evidence may be given that the lantern was found in the pond, and 
that A said he had thrown it there It is of course improper to try 
to extort a confession by fraud or under the promise ol secrecy 
But if a confession is otherwise admissible as evidence, it does not 
become inadmissible merely because it was made under a promise 
of secrecy, or in consequence of a deception practised on the accused 
person for the jiurposc of obtammg it, or when he was drunk, or 
because it was made in answer to questions, whether put by a 
magistrate or by a pnvate person, or because he was not warned 
that he was not liound to make the confession, and that it might 
be used against him If a confession is given m evidence, the whole 
of It must be given, and not merely the parts disadvantages to the 
accused person Evidence amounting to a confession may be used 
as such against the person who gave it, though it was given on oath, 
and though the proceeding in which it was given had reference to 
the same subject-matter as the proceeding in which it ,is to be used, 
and though the witness might have refused to answer the questions 
put to him But if, after refusmg to answer such questions, the 
witness is improperly compelled to answer, his answers arc not 
a voluntary conicssion The grave jealousy and suspicion with 
which the English law regards confessions oner a marked contrast 
to the In^rtance attached to this form of evidence in other systems 
of procedure, such as the inquisitoiif|y||||||em ^hich long prevadod, 
and still to some extent prevml&||^H^Hgtment (/) 6es gestae •— 
Statements are Often on the ground that they 

form part of u^^|i||H|HHB^transactlCin,*' or res gestae^ the 
occuq|MM|m|U|tHi|p question For instance, ^ete 

an accompanying and explamlng 

the act inaaPoy or to the person doing it, may be ^veh in evidence* 


Them ianO) doBtoulty mi uAder^a^Sing: the pMMelpld/oni iwihteh 



tveated the immedlate> and BathsaVeie^ of eoatifii^ 

’ and, forthatreason^aspartofi^ew# .WhenanBcIbaf rieleiiice 

IS comnuttad, to whgt ext^jb are tl^ teqns qf the complamt^made 
by the suScrer, as chstingiushod from the facl^.of afComplaint having 
been made, admi^hle as evidence' ^ The^ are Som^ of the questions 
raised The cases in whiOh sUMtertienta by a pevsoii as 00 me bod% 
or mental condition may bo p«h iik»eytKieM« may peihape be troatea 
as faUmg under tt^ same pnaciple. In t^ BugQky poisoning oase^ 
statements by the deceased person before his ^ess as to his state 
of health, and as to his symptoms during illness, were admitted as 
evidence for tlie prosoculm. Under the same pnnciple may alao 
be brought tho rute as to attatemisntB m conspiracy cases In chargee 
of canspiracy. alter evidence has beisn given of the existence of the 
plot, and of tlie connexion of the accused with it, the cliarge against 
one conspirator may be supported by evidence of anything done, 
wntten, or said, not only by him, but by any other of the Gonepinttors, 
in furtherance of the common purpose Cm the other hand, a state- 
ment nmde by one conspirator, not m execution of the common 
purpose, but m narration of some event forming part of tlie con- 
spiracy, would be treated, not as part of the “ transaction,*' but as 
a statement excluded by the hearsay rule Thus tho admissibihty 
of wnUngs m conspiracy eaaes may depend on the time when they 
can be shown to have been m the ^ssession of a fellow-^conspirator, 
whether before or after the prisoner's apprehension (A) Complaints 
in rape cases^ 6*f — In tiials for rape and similar offences, the fact 
that shortly after the commission of the alleged offence a complaint 
was made by the person against whom the ofilence was committed, 
and also the terms of the complaint, have been admitted as evidence, 
not of tho facts complained of, but of the consistency of the com- 
plainant's conduct with the sto:^ told by her in the witness-box, and 
as negativing consent on her part. 

4. Optnton — The rule excluding expressions of opinion also 
dates from the first distinction between the functions of wit- 
nesses and jury* It was for the witnesses to state facts, for the 
jury to form conclusions Of course every statement of fact 
involves mference, and implies a judgment on phenomena ob- 
served by the senses And the mference is often erroneous, as m 
the answer to the question, ** Was he drunk ? ’* A prudent wit- 
ness will often guard himself, and is allowed to guard hunself, by 
answenn^ to the best of his belief But, for practical purposes, 
It IS possible to draw a distinction between a statement of facts 
observed and an expression of opmion as to the inference to be 
drawn from these facts, and the rule tellmg witnesses to state 
facts and not express opinions is of great value in keeping their 
statements out of the region of argument and conjecture The 
evidence of “ experts,** that is to say, of persons having a special 
knowledge 6f some particular subject, is generally described as 
constituting the chief exception to the rule But perhaps it 
would be more accurate to say that experts are allowed a much 
wider range than ordinary witnesses in the expression of their 
opmions, and m the statement of facts on which their opmions 
are based Thus, in a poisoning case, a doctor may be asked 
as an expert whether, in his opmicn, a particular poison produces 
particular symptoms Artd, where lunacy is set up as a defence, 
an expert may be asked whether, m his opinion, the symptoms 
exhibited liy the alleged lunatic commonly show unsoundness 0# 
mind, and whether such unsoundness of mind usually renders 
persons incapable of knowing the nature of their acts, or of 
knowmg that what they do is either wrong or contrary to the 
law Sunilar principles are applied to the evidence of engineers, 
and m numerous other cases In cases of disputed handwnting 
the evidence of experts in handwriting is expressly recognixed 
by statute (Evidence and Practice on Cnmmal Trials X865) 

IV. Documentary Evidsncb 

Charters and offcer writings were exhibited to the jury at a 
very catly date, and it is to wntings so exhibited that the term 

evidence or “ evidences ” seems to have been onginally 
applied pmr excellence. The oral evidence of witnesses cailnc 
later. \^ere a document is to be Used as cvid^ce the' first 
question is hcriv ite contents are to 'be provqd. To this question 
the pnnciple of “ best cvidtoce ’* applies, in the form of the rule 
that primary evidence most be given except in the cases where 
secondary evidence is allowed By primary evidence is me^nt 
the document itself produced for inspection. By secondary 





wideo^e ai oofiy of <Am v«f] 3 #ii«aoniil» of 

Its contents 

The rale m to 'the inadntiMfaOftby <rf a copy of m document ia 
tppUea much noio stnctily to pitoate than to jmblic or official 
docfimeiitst aoBOndary evidence may be given of the contents of 
a pnvssite daetiment in tim ioUowmg eases 

(e) Where dhe original ie shown orrappeate to be m ^possession 
of the adverse party* and he* after having been served 
wiith reasonable notice to prodnoe it* does not do so | 

(р) Where the oirigmal is>ahown nr simears to be m the possession i 

or power of a stranger not legaily bound toipioduco it* and 
he* after having been served with a writ of subpoena duces 
tecum, or after having been awniin as a witness and asked 
ior the document* and having admitted that it ia m court* 
refuses to produce it ^ 

(с) Where It is shown that proper search has been made for the 

original* and there is reason for believmg that it is destroyed ,| 
or Tost* 

(d) Where the original is of such a nature as not to be easily 

movable* as m the case of a placard posted on a wall* or 
of a tombstone* or is in a country from which it is not 
permitted t6 be removed 

(e) Where the •ongfaial is a document for the proof of which special 

provision is made by apy act of parliaamt* or any law m 
force for the tune hemg* Documents of that kind are 
practically treated on the same footmg as pnvate docu* | 
ments 

(/) Whore the document is an entry m a banker*B book* provable 
according to the fq^ecial provisions of the Bankers' Books 
Evidence Act 1879 

Secondary evidence of a private document la usually given either 
by produemg a copy and calling a witness who can prove the copy 
to be correct* or* when there is no copy obtainable* by calling a 
witness who has seen the document* and can give an account of its 
contents No general definition of public document is possible* 
but the rules of evidence applicable to public documents are expressly 
applied by Statute to many classes of documents Primary evidence 
of any public document may be giVen by producing the document 
from proper custody* and by a wtmess identifying it as bemg what 
it profesm to be Public documents may always be proved by 
secondary evidence* but the particular kind of secondary evidence 
required is m many cases denned by statute Where a document 
k of such a pttbhc nature as to be admissible m evidence on its mere 
production from the proper custody* and no statute exists which 
renders its contents provable by means of a copy, any copy thereof 
or extract therefrom is admissible as proof of its contents* if it is 
proved to be an exammed copy or extract* or purports to be signed 
or certified as a true copy or extract by the officer to whose custody 
the original is entrusted Many statutes provide that various 
certificates* official and public documents, documents and proceed- 
ings of colorations and of joint stock and other companies* and 
certified copies of documents, by-laws* entnes in registers and other 
books* shall be receivable as evidence of certain particulars in courts 
of justice* if they are authentKated m the manner prescribed by the 
statutes Whenever* by virtue of any such provision* any such 
certificate or certified copy 1$ receivable as proof of any parti- 
cular m any court of justice* it is admissible as evidence, ^f it 
puiports to DC authenticated m the manner prescribed by law, 
without calling any witness to prove any stamp, seal* or signature 
required for its authentication, or the official chatacter of the person 
who appears to have signed it The Documentary Evidence Acts 
x868, iSfis and 1895* provide modes of proving the contents of 
several classes of proclamations* orders and regulations 

If a dobument is of a kind which is required by law to be attested* 
but not otherwise* an attesting witness must be called to prove its 
due execution. But this rule is subject to the following exceptions 

(а) If it IS proved that there 1$ no attesting witness ^ve* and 

capable of giving evidence* then it is sufficiexw&o prove 
that the attestation of at least one attestuig vMess is in 
bis handwriting* and that the signatutiT of the person 
executing the dooument is m the handwriting ot that 
person 

(б) If the document ip proved* or purports to be* more than 

thirty years old* and is produced from what the court 
considers to be its proper custody* an attesting witness 
quedinot be^called, and it will be presumed without evidence 
that the instminent was duly executed and athrated4 

V/hm a document embodies a judgment, a contract* a gvant* 
or disposadon of property* or any other legal tnuisaction or 
act m the law*’’ on whkili rights depend* ^ validity of l^e 
ttaospction may be impugned on the ground of fraud* moapaerfy* 
want of ^nsfderatsoii* or other legA ground. But thm seem, 
outside trhe law of eyidexice* Indthia iclassof canes a question 
often arises whether evidence can be produced to vmy 

the nature of tjhe tmnsadson esnbodied in the dooument. The 
answer to this question seems to depend oh whether the docu- 
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tnent was car wai not intended to be a eondfilete and final state- 
ment of the transaction which it embodioli. If it waa* you cannot 
go outside the document lor the purpose of ascettainmg the 
nature of the transaction. If it was not*‘ you may But the 
mere atatement of this test shows the difficulty of fbnnulating 
precise rules* and of applying them when formulated Fitz- 
Jamea Stephen mentions* among theiacts which may be proved 
m these cases* the existence of separate and consistent oral 
agvfements as to matters on which the document is silent* if there 
IS reason to believe that the document is not a complete and final 
statement of the transaction* and the existence of any usage or 
custom wttfa reference to which a contract may be presumed to 
have been made. But he admits that the rules on the subject 
are ** by no means easy to apply* inasmuch as from the nature 
of the case an enormous numliier of transactions fall close on 
one sxle or the other of most of them ” The underlying principle 
appears to be a rule of substantive law rather than of evidence. 
When parties to an arrangement have reduced the terms of the 
arrangement to a definite* complete* and final written form* they 
should be bound exclusively by the terms embodied in that form. 
The question ki each case is under what circumstances they 
ought to be treated as havmg done so. 

The expression parol evidence,” which includes written as 
well as verbal evidence* has often been applied to the extrmsic 
evidenoe produced lor the purpose of varying the nature of the 
transaction embodied m a document It is also applied to ex- 
trinsic evidence used lor another purpose* namely* that of ex- 
plaining the meaning of the terms used in a document. The two 
questions* What is the teal nature of tiie transaction referred 
to m a document ? and* What is the meaning of a document ? are 
often confused* but are seaHy distinct from each other. The 
rules bearing on the latter question aie rules of construction or 
I interpretation rather tfhan of evidence* but are ordinarily treated 
as part of the law of evidence* and are for that reason included 
by Fitzjames Stephen m his Digest In stattn^ these rules he 
adopts* With verbal modifications* the six propositions laid down 
by Vice-Chancellor Wigram m his Examnattons of the Rules of 
Law respecHwg the admtsston of Extrtnstc Evtdence tn Aid of the 
InUfpretuHon of Wills The substance of these propositions 
appears to be this* that wherever the meaning of a document 
cannot be satisfactorily ascertained from the document itself* 
use may be made of any other evidence for the purpose of 
elucidating the meaning* subject to one restriction* that* except 
m cases of equivocation* i .s. where a person or thmg described 
m terms applicable equally to more than one* resort cannot be 
had to extrinsic expressions of the author’s intention. 

V. WiTKESSBS 

1. Attofidemce — If a witness docs not attend voluntarily he 
can be required to attend by a wnt of subpoena 

2, Coff^eteney, — ^As a general rule every person is a com- 
petent witness. Formerly persons were disqualified by crane 
or mterest* or by being parties to the proceedings* but these 
disqualifications have now been removed by statute* and the 
circumstances which formerly created them do not affect the 
competency* though they may often affect the credibihty* of a 
witness. 

Under the general law as it stood before the Criminal Evidence 
Act 1898 came into force* a person changed with an offence was 
not competent to give evidence on his own behalf. But many 
exceptions had been made to this rule by legislation* and the rule 
Itself was finally abolished by the act of 1898. Under that law 
a person dharg^ is a competent witness* but he can only give 
evidence for the defence* and can only give evidence if he himself 
apphes to do so. Under the law as it stood before 1898* persons 
jointly charged and being tried together were not competent to 
fifiva evidence either for or against eadi other. Under the act 
of z8o8 a person charged jomtly With another is a compemnt 
witness, but otuy for riw defence* and not for the prosecution. 
If, therkore* one oi the persons diarged applies to give evidence 
hk crei8s-«exammation must not be conducted with a view to 
establish the guilt ol the ether* Consequently* if it is thought 
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desirable to use agftinst one prisoner the evidence of another 
who is being tried with him« m latter should be released, or a 
separate verdict of not guilty taken against him A prisoner so 

E evidence is popularly said to turn king’s evidence. It 
5 that, subject to wW has been said above as to persons 
tried together, the evidence of an accomplice is admissible 
against nis principal, and vice versa The evidence of an accom- 
plice IS, however, always received with great jealousy and caution 
A conviction on the unsupported testimony of an accomplice 
may, lu some rasis, be strictly legal, but the practice is to require 
It to be confirmed by unimpeachable testimony in some material 
port, and more especially as to his identification of the person or 
persons against whom his evidence may be received The wife 
of a person ( barged is now a competent witness, but, except m 
certain special cases, she can only give evidence for the defence, 
and can only give evidence if her husband applies that she should 
do so The special cases in which a wife can be called as a 
witness either for the prosecution or for the defence, and without 
the consemi of the person charged, arc cases arring under parti- 
cular enactments scheduled to the act of 1898, and relating 
mamly to offences against wives and children, and cases in which 
the wife IS by common law a competent witness against her 
husband, t e. where the proceeding is against tlie husband for 
bodily injury or violence mfiicted on his wife. The rule of ex- 
clusion extends only to a lawful wife. There is no ground for 
supposing that the wife of u prosecutor is an incompetent witness 
A witness is incompetent if, in the opinion of the court, he is 
prevented by extreme youth, disease affecting his mmd, or any 
other cause of the same kind, from recollecting the matter on 
which he IS totestify,from understanding the question put to him, 
from giving rational answers to those questions, or from knowing 
tliat he ought to speak the truth A witness unable to sj^ak 
or hear is not incompetent, but may give his evidence by writing 
or by signs, or m any other manner m which he can m^e it in- 
telligible The particular form of the rohgums belief of a witness, 
or his want of religious belief, does not affect his competency 
This ground of incompetency has now been finally removed by the 
Oaths Act 1888 It will be seen that the effect of the successive 
enactments which have gradually removed the disqualifications 
attaching to \anous classes of witnesses has lieen to draw ar 
distinction between the compevney of a witness and his crec'tbthiy 
No person is disqualified on moral or religious grounds, but his 
character may be such as to throw grave doubts on the value 
of his evidence No relationship, except to a limited extent that 
of husband and wife, excludes from giving evidence The parent 
may be examined on the trial of the child, the child on tliat of 
the parei t, master for or against servant, and servant for or 
against master The relationship of the witness to the prose- 
cutor or the prisoner in such coses may affect the credibility of 
the witness, but does not exclude his evidence 
3 —It does not follow tlwt, because a person i> 

competent to give evidence, lie can therefore be compelled to 
do so 

No one, except a person charged with an offence when giving 
evidence on his own application, and as to the offence where- 
with he is ( harged, is bound to answer a quest^sn if the answer 
would, in the opinion of the court, have a tendency to expose 
the witness, or the wife or husband of the witness, to any criminal 
charge, penalty, or forfeiture, which the court regards as reason- 
ably likely to be preferred or sued for. Accordingly, an accom- 
plice cannot be examined without his consent, but if an accom- 
plice who has come forward to give evidence on a promise of 
pardon, or fuvonrable consideration, refuses to give full and fair 
information, he renders himself liable to be convicted on his 
own confession * However, even accomplices m such ciroum- 
stances arc not required to answer on their cross-examination 
as to other offences Where, under the new law, a person charged 
wivh an offence offers himse)f as a witness, he may be asked any 
question m cross-examination. jQotwl|ptan(Iing that it would 
tend to crinlmate him as to fke offe^e charged. But he may 
not be asked, and if he 1$ asked must not be required to answer, 
fixiy question tending to show that be has coipmitted^ or been 


convicted of, or been chetged with, any other offence, or is of 
bad ch-iracter, unless — 

0.) The proof that he has committed, or been convicted of. the 
other offence is admissible evidence to show that ne is 
gttilly of the offence with which he is then charged ; or, 
(u ) He ^33 personally, or by hit advocate, asked qusetions of 
the witnesses for the prosecution, with a view to establish 
hit own good character, or has given evidence of hts good 
character, or the nature or conduct of the defence is such 
as to involve unputatioiis on the character of the prose- 
cutor or the witnesses for the prosecution , or, 

(iii.) He has given evidence against any other person charged 
With the same offence. 


He may not be asked questions tending to criminate his wife 

The privilege as to criminating answers does not cover answers 
merely tendmg to establish a civil liability. No one is excused 
from answering a question or producing a document cmly because 
the answer or document may establish or tend to establish that 
he owes a debt, or is otherwise liable to any civil proceeding 
It is a privilege for the protection of the witness, and therefore 
may be waiv^ by him But there are other privileges which 
cannot be so waived Thus, on grounds of public policy, no one 
can be compelled, or is allowed, to give evidence relating to any 
affairs of state, or as to official communications between public 
officers upon public affairs, except with the consent of the head 
of the department concerned, and this consent is refused if the 
production of the information asked for is considered detri- 
mental to the public service 

Again, in cases m which the government is immediately con- 
cerned, no witness can be compelled to answer any question the 
answer to which would tend to discover the names of persons 
by or to whom information was given as to the commission of 
offences. It is, as a rule, for the court to decide whether the per- 
mission of any such question would or would not, under the 
circumstances of the particular case, be mjunous to the ad- 
ministration of justice. 

A husband is not compellable to disclose any communication 
made to him by his wife during the marriage , and a wife is not 
compellable to disclose any communication made to her by her 
husband during the marriage 

A legal a'lviscr is not permitted, whether during or after the 
termination of his employment as such, unless with his client’s 
express^consent, to disclose any communication, oral or docu- 
mentary, made to him as such legal adviser, by or on behalf of 
his client, during, m the course of, and for the purpose of his 
employment, or to disclose any advice given by him to his client 
during, in the course of. and for the purpose of such employment 
But this protection docs not extend to— 

{ay Any such communication if made m furtherance of any 
criminal purpose , nor 

(b) Any fact observed by a legal adviser m the course of his 
employment as such, showing that anv crime or fraud has lieen 
committed s nee the commencement of his employment, whether 
his attention was directed to such fact by or on belialf of his 
dient or not , nor 


(c] Any fact with which the legal adviser became acquamted 
otherwise-^an in his character as such 
Medici™enjind clergymen arc not privileged from the dis- 
closure 01 communications made to them m professional con- 


fidence, but It IS not usual to press for the disdosures of com- 


munications made to clerg>men 
4 Oaths,--- A witness must give his evidence under the sanctibn 


of an oath, or of what is equivalent to an oath, that is to sa} , of 


a solemn promise to speak the truth The ordinary form of oath 
IS adapted ’to Chnstians, but a person belonging to a non- 
Christian religion may be sworn m any form prescribed or 
recognized by the custom of his religion. (See the article Oath ) 
5 Publicity , — ^The evidence of a witness at a trial must, as 


a general rule, be givan m opeh court m the course of the trial 
The secrecy which was such a characteristic feature of the 


** inquisition ” procedure is abhorrent to English law, and, even 
where publicity conflicts with decency, English courts are very 
reluctant to dispense with or relax the meguards for justice 
which publicity mvolveit 
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normal CQim of procedure it fhis. | 
The party lyho begins, t ordinarily the plaintiff or proj^cotor, | 
calls his witnesses in order. £ach witness is first examined on 
behall of the party for whom he is called. This is called the 
examination in chieL Then he is liable to be cross-examined 
on behalf of tte other side. And, finally, he may be re-examined 
on behtdf of his own side. Aiter the case for the other side has 
been opened, the same procedure is adopted with the witnesses 
for that side. In some cases the party who began is allowed to | 
adduce further evidence m reply to his opponent’s evidence 
The examination is conducted, not by the court, hut hy or on 
behalf of the contending parties. It will be seen that the prm- | 
ciple underlying this procedure is that of the duel, or conflict 
between two contending parties, each relyinff on and using his 
own evidence, and trying to break down me evidence of his 
opponent. It differs from the principle of the ** mquisition ” 
procedure, ip which the court takes a more active part, and in 
which the cases for the two sides are not so sharply distinguished 
In a continental trial it is often difficult to determine whether 
the case for the prosecution or the case for the defence is proceed- 
ing. Conflicting witnesses stand up together and are ** con- 
fronted ” with each other In the exammation m chief questions 
must be confined to matters bearing on the mam question at 
issue, and a witness must not be asked leading questions, t e 
questions suggesting the answer which the person putting the 
question wimes or expects to receive, or suggesting disputed 
facts about which the witness is to testify. But the rule about 
leading questions is not applied where the questions asked are 
simply mtroductory, and form no part of the real substance of 
the mquiry, or where they relate to matters which, though 
material, are not disputed. And if the witness called by a person 
appears to be directly hostile to him, or interested on the other 
Side, or unwilling to reply, the reason for the rules applying to 
examination in chief breaks down, and the witness may be 
asked leading questions and cross-examined, and treated m every 
respect as though he was a witness called on the other side, except 
that a party producing a witness must not impeach his credit by 
general evidence of l^d character (Evidence and Practice on 
Criminal Trials Act 1865) In cross-examination questions not 
bearing on the mam issue and leading questions may be put and 
(subject to the rules as to privilege) must be answered, as the 
cross-examiner is entitled to test the examination in chief by 
every means in his power. Questions not bearmg on the mam 
issue arc often asked m cross-examination merely for the purpose 
of putting off his guard a witness who is supposed to have learnt 
up his story In cross-examination questions may also be asked 
which tend cither to test the accuracy or credibility of the 
witness, or to shake his credit by impeaching his motives or m- 
junng his character The licence allowed in cross-examination has 
often been seriously abused, and the pQwer of the court to check 
It is recognized by one of the rules of ^e supreme court (R.S C 
xxxvi 39, added in 1883) It is considered wrong to put 
questions which assume that facts have been proved wmch have 
not been proved, or that answers have been given contrary to 
the fact A witness ought not to be pressed in cross-examination 
as to any facts which, if admitted, would not affect the question 
at issue or the credibility of the witness. If the cross-examiner 
intends to adduce evidence contrary to the evidence given by 
the witness, he ought to put to the witness m cross-examination 
the substance of the evidence which he proposes to adduce, m 
order to give the witness an opportunity of retracting or cxplain- 
mg Where a witness has answered a question which only tends 
to affect his credibility by injuring his character, it is only m a 
limited number of cases that evidence can be given to contra- 
dict his answer Where he is asked whether he has ever been 
convicted of any felony or misdemeanour, and denies or refuses 
to answer, proof may be given of the truth of the facts suggested 
(28 & 29 Vict c, 15, s. 6) 'fhe same rule is observed where 
he is asked a question tending to jshow that he is not impartial. 
Where a witness has previously made a statement inconsistent 
with his evidence, proof may be given that he did in fact make | 
it. But before st^ proof is given the circumstances of the alleged 
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statement, sufBcieixt ta designate, che particular occasion, must 
be mentmoed to the witness, and he must be asked wheAer he 
did or did not make the statement. And if the statement was 
made m, or has been reduced to, writing, the attention of the 
witness must, before the writing is used agamst him, be called to 
those parts of the wnting which are to be used for the purpose of 
contradicting him (Evidence and Practice on Criminal Tn^s Act 
1865, ss. 4, sy The credibility of a witness may be impeached 
by the evidence of persons who swear that they, from their 
knowledge of the witness, believe him to be unworthy of 
cxtdit on his oath. These persons may not on their examinar 
tion in chief give reasons for their belief, but they may he 
asked their reasons in cross-examination, and their answers 
cannot be contradicted. When the credit of a witness is so 
impeached, the party who called the witness may give evidence 
in reply to show that the witness is worthy of credit Re- 
examination must be directed exclusively to the explanation 
of matters referred to m cross-examination, and if new matter 
IS, by the permission of the court, introduced m re-examination, 
the other side may further cross-examine upon it. A witness 
under examination may refresh his memory oy refemng to any 
writing made by himself at or about the time of the occurrence 
to which the writing relates, or made by any other person, and 
read and found accurate by the witness at or about the time 
An expert may refresh bis memory by reference to professional 
treatises 

For the histo^ of the English law of evidence, see Brunner, 
Fntstehung der Schwurgertchie , Bigelow, History of Procedure tn 
England , Stephen (Sir J F ), History of the Criminal Law of England ; 
Pollock and Maitland, Hisiorv of English LaWf bk 11 ch ix , 
Thayer, Preliminary Treatise on Evidence at the Common Law Ihc 
pnncipi^ text-books now in use are — Roscoe, Digest of the Law of 
Evidence on the Jrtal of Actioni at Nisi Prtus (i8th ed , 1907), 
Roscoe, Digest of the Law of Evidence tn Criminal Cases (i3ih ed , 
1908) , Taylor, Treatise on the Law of Evidence (loth cd , IQ06) , 
Best, Principles of the Law of Evidence (loth ed , Powell, 

Principles and Pratitce of Ike Law of Lvtdence (8lh ed , 1904) , 
Stephen, Digest of the / aw of Lvtdence (8th cd , IQ07) , Wills, Theory 
ana Practice of the Law of Evidence (19^) For the history of the law 
of cnmmal evidence m France, see Eamein, Hist de la procidwe 
crtminelle en Erance For Germany, see Holtzcndorif, i ncyclopddie 
der Reihtswissenschaft (passages indexed under head Beweis *') , 
Holtzendorff, Rechtslexikon (“ Bcweis ”) (CPI) 

EVIL EYE. The terror of the arts of “ fascination,” 1 e that 
certain persons can bewitch, injure and even kill with a glance, 
has been and is still very widely spread The power was not 
thought to be always maliciously cultivated. It was as often 
supposed to be involuntary (cf Deuteronomy xxviii S4) s and 
a story is tolil of a Slav who, afflicted with the evil eye, at last 
blinded himself in order that he might not be the means of injur- 
ing his children (Woyciki, Polish folklore, trans by Lewenstein, 
p 25). Few of the old classic writers fail to refer to the dread 
power In Rome the evil eye ” was so well recognized that 
Pliny states that special laws were enacted against injury to 
crops by incantation, excantation or fascination. The power 
was styled pturKavla by the Greeks and fascmatio by the Latins 
Children and young animals of all kinds were thought to be speci- 
ally susceptible. Charms were worn against the evil eye both 
by man and beast, and in Judges \iii 21 it is thought there is 
a reference to this custom m the allusion to the ornaments " 
on the necks of camels In classic times the wearing of amulets 
was universal They were of three classes* (i) those the in- 
tention of which was to attract on to themselves, as the light- 
mng-rod the lightning, the malignant glance ; (2) charms luddia 
m ^e bosom of the dress , (3) written words from sacred writ 
ipgs Of these three types the first was most numerous They 
were oftenest of a grotesque and generally grossly obscene nature* 
They were also made in the form of frogs, beetles and so on 
But the ancients did not wholly rely on amulets. Spitting was 
among the Greeks and Romans a most common antidote to the 
poison of the evil eye. According to Theocritus it is necessary 
to spit three times into the breast of the person who fears fascina- 
tion. Gestures, too, often intentionally obscene, were regarded 
as prophylactics on meeting the dreaded individual The evil 
eye was believed to have its impulse in envy, and thus it came 
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to bo rogftided ao tinlUcky toliave My of youi* poMiiiionl pMiilod. 
Among the Romani^ the!refme, il vms eustomaty when ^fiUstng 
Mythmg to add Ptaiefisetm dMrtm (Fam Evil 1 I should say) 
custom suivives m hiMOvn Itaiy^ whei^ in 1dm bitcuriistaneds 
il said St tmd oechto n&n ti fasse (May the eVil eye not atriM it). 
The object of these Oonventioxlal phmaes was to prove that the 
speaker was sincere and had no evil designs^iii Ins piaiso Though 
there ts no set fotniuU^ traces of the custom are found m English 
rural sayings, a.g, the Somersetshire “ I don’t wish ee no harm, 
so I on’t eay rio more ^ This Is what the Scots call fore- 
speaking,*^ when praise beyond measure is likely 10 be foMbwed 
by disease or accident. A Manxinah Will never Say he is Vety 
well: he usually admits that he is ’’middKhg,” or qualifies his ad- 
mission Of good health by addihg ** how ” ot ** just now.” The 
belief led m many countries to the s^yih^s When OnO heard any- 
body or anything prabed superabundantly, “ GOd preserve him 
Wr It ” So in Ireland, to avoid being suspected of having the evil 
eye, it is advisable when looking at a child to say *'God bless it”, 
and when passing a fahn-yard where cows are collected at milking 
time It IS usual for the peasant to say, “ The blbssing of God be 
on you and all your labour ’* Bacon writes : “ It seems some 
have been so cunouS as to note that the times when the stroke 
. . of an envious eye does most hurt are particularly when 
Ih^arty envied il beheld ih glbry and tnlimpn.” 

The powers of the evil eye Seem indeed to have been most 
feared by the prosperous Its powers arc often quoted as almost 
limitless. Thus one record solemnly defckrel that m a toWn 
of Africa a fascinator called Elzanar killed by his evil art no less 
than 8o people in two years (W. W Story, Casile St Angelo, 
1877, p 749) The belief as affecting cattle was universal m the 
Scottish Highlands as late as the 18th century and still lingers 
Thus if a stranger looks admiringly on a cow the peasants still 
think she will waste away, and they offer the visitor some of her 
milk to drink m the belief that in this manner the spell is broken 
The modern Turks and Arabs also think that their horses and 
cambb arc subject to the evil eye. But the people of Italy, 
especially the Neapolitans, are best modern instances of 
implicit believers The jettatore, a.s the owner of the evil eye is 
called, IS so feared that at his approach it is scarcely an ex- 
aggeration to say that a street will clear • everybody will rush 
into doorways or up alleys to avoid the dreaded glance The 
jettiEUore di (fascinator of children) is the most dreaded 

of all The evil lye is still much feared for horses in India, 
China, Turkey, Greece and almost everywhere where horses are 
found. In rural England the pig is of all animals dftenest 
** overlooked ” While the Italians are perhaps thte greatest 
believers m the evil eye as affecting pt^rsohs, thte superstition 
IS nfe m the East In India the belief is universal In Bombay 
the blast of the evil eye is supposed to be a form of Spint-pos- 
session In western India all witches and wizards arc said to 
be evil-eyed Modtem Egyptian mothers thus account for the 
sickly appearance of their babies. In Turkey passages from 
the Korari ore painted on the outside of houses to save the in- 
mates, and texts as amulets arc worn upon thte person, or hung 
uporl camels and horses by Arabs, Abyssimans and other 
peoples llie superstition is umversal among savage races 
For a full discussion see EWt/ Eve by F T ElWorthy (Loridon, 
1895) , also W W Story, Caetle St Afigelo and the Kvtl kye (1877) , 
E N Rolto and H. Ingleby, Naples %n idSd (xB88) , Johannes 
Christian Frommann, Iractatus dejasctnatione novus et Angidarts, 

, &c (Nuremburg, 1675) , R, C Madagan, Evil Eye m the Western 
Highlands (190a) 

EVOLUTION. The modem doctrine of evolution or ** evolv- 
ing,” as opposed to that of simple creation, has been defined by 
Prof. James Sully in thte 9th tedition this encyclobaedia as a 
natural history Of the cosmOil including organic C^ingS| ex- 
pressed m physical terms as a mechanical process ’* ^rtic follow- 

2 exposition of the historical development of the doctrine is 
cn from Sully’s article, and for the molt part is in his own 
words 

In the modem doctrine of evolution the cosmic system appears 
» ««tural product of elementary matter and its laws. Tho 
grades ot life on our planet are the natural consequences 


tel ^heftaih phyribU prddsIMtel the Mdudt ttamtor- 

hfalions of thef egjfth. Ccfnfiti&ttk' lifte nr viewted Is conditiotietf by 
physical < 01^16 Md molte hspdcaaSy tietVouii) fn^ocesstes, Mtl 
tee teV6hrIn{( ittecU in telolte ttmeUtiteh Mtit Organic evdMun 
FfnaNy, human development, as esahimted'itt histionOtel Md prt- 
'histohc^l records, is t^rded aS'tbe highteSt ahd most tpn^eX 
result of oigamte and ^ysical ev^ution. Iliib modem dbctiinte 
of evbhftion iS but an tekpansion and completion those phy^cai 
theories (sete below) which dpented the hfetoi^ of speteulati^. 
It diffem from them in being gkounded on ekaict ohd Vtetihed 
ttesearch. As sttdh, morcbVter, it 'is af much motte littmod theory 
of evolution than the ahcient. It does not necessarily cbtiteerh 
itself about the question (4 the infinitude of Worlds in space aSid 
m tithe. It is content to eatplam the origin and courte Of develop- 
ment of the World, the solar or, at most, the sidereal system 
which falls under oUr oWn obsen^iiOn. 'It WOitld be difiicult to 
say what branches of SCitenCehad doric most towards the estabhsh- 
ment of this dobtrinc. We must content ourSelves by referring 
to the progress Of physical (including chemical) theory, which has 
led to the great generalization of the conservation bf energy ; to 
the discOveiy of the fundamental chcihical identity of Die matter 
Of our planet and of other celestial bodies, and Of the chemical 
relations of organic ahd iUorgaUic bodies , to the advance of 
astronomical speculation respecting the origin of ’the solar system, 
&c ; to the growth of the science of geology which has necessi- 
tated the conception of vast and unimaginable periods of time 
m the past history of our globe, and to the rapid march of the 
biological sciences which has made us familiar with the simplest 
l>pes and elements of organism; finally, to thte development 
of the science of anthropology (including comparative psycho- 
logy, philology, &c ), dnd to thte vaSt extension and improvement 
of all branches bf historical study. 

History of the Idea of Evolution —The doctrine bf evolution 
in its finished and definite fottU is a modern product. It required 
fur its formation an amount of scientific knowledge which could 
only be very gradually acquired It is vain, therefore, to look 
for clearly defined and systematic presentations of the idea among 
ancient writers On the other hand, nearly all systems of philo- 
sophy have discussed the underlying problems Such questions 
as the origin of thte cosmos as a Whole, the production of organic 
beings and of conscious minds, and thte meaning of the observable 
grades of creation, have from thte dawn of speculation occupied 
men's minds , and the answers to these questions often imply a 
vague recognition of the idea of a gradual evolution of things 
Accordingly, in ttaCmg the antecedents of the modern philosophic 
doctrine Wc shall have to glance at most of the pnncipal systems 
of cosmology, ancieht and modern. Yet since m these systems 
inquiries into the este and fieri of the world arc rarely distin- 
guished with any precision, it will be hecessary to indicate 
very briefly the general butlines of the system so far as they 
are necessary for understanding their beanfig on the probfems 
of evolution. 

Mythdlogtcd litUtpretation — The prablem of the origin of the 
world was the first to engage man^s speculative activity. Nor 
wate this line of inquiry pursued simply as a step m the more 
practical problem of Wan’s final destuly The order of ideas 
observable in childrfen suggests the reflection that man began to 
discuss the ” whence ” of existence before the “ whither ” At 
first, as in the case of the child, the problem of lihc gepesis of 
things was conceived anthropomoiphically : the question 
“ How did the world arfee ? ” first shaped itself to the human 
mind under the form ** Who made the world ? ” As long as the 
problem was conceived iit this simple manner there was, of course, 
no room fot the idea of a necessary self-CQhditioned evolution 
Yet the first indistinct germ of such an idea appears to emergte 
in combination with that of creation in some of the ancient 
systems of theogony Thus, for example, m the myth of the 
ancient Barsees, tbs gods Ontiuzd and Ahriman are said to 
evolve themselves out of a primordial matter It may be sup- 
posed that these crude fancies embody a dim recognition of the 
physic^ forces and objects personified under the forms of deities, 
and a rude attempt to account for their genesis as a natural 
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pioce|8. Theie first' tiiudmttio JxkW <o{ k gkinestsr of pefcw 
manent objects of nature took as their pattern the process of 
oxgahic rej^ochicSion A^vvlopment^ and tdiis> not Only 
Imatise these objedts mde regalMsd as persoiialitiosj but also 
btoaose thU partieiilar mode of beOohuag Would most unpvess 
thesis early observers* This same why of looking at the origin 
bf the material world* is illustrated tti the Egyp&n notion of a 
tbsmie eglr out of Whioii isteues the god (Phta) who oreiEitcsi the 
vmirkl. 

Sndim Fh$ios^hy.--^l?$ssmg fmSn mythology to speculation 
pro^ly so called, we find in the early i^stems of philosof^y of 
, IndU theories of eihanation which dpproach in some respite 
the idea of evolution Brahma^ is conceived as the eternal sell^ 
emstant being, which od its material side ohfolds itself to the 
world by gradually condensing itself to matenal objects through 
the gtadatiohS of ether^ fire^ water^ earth and the dementSi At 
the same time* this eternal bemg is conceived as the all^mbracing 
world«-soul ftom which emanates the hierarchy of individual 
souls. In the later systerti of emanation of Sai^hya there is a 
more marked approach to a materialistic doctnne of evolution. 
If^ We are told^ we follow the chaiii of causes far enough back 
we reach unlimited eternal creative nature or matter Out of 
this “ prihoipai thing ” or ** bnginal nature all material and 
spititud existence issues, and mto it will return. Yet this prim- 
ordial citatlve nature is endowed with volition with regard to 
Its oWn development Its first emanation as plastic nature 
contains the original soul or deity out of which all individual 
souls issue. 

Eafly Greek Physmstsi-^’PM&mg by Buddhism^ which, though 
teaching the periodic destiruction of our world by fire, &c., does 
not seek to determine the ultimate origin of the cosmos, we come 
to those early Greek physical philosophers who distinctly set 
themselves to eliminate the idea of divine interference With the 
world by representing its origin and changes a natural process 
The early Ionian physicists, including Titles, AnaximUiider and 
Anaximenes, seek to oxplam the world as generated out of a 
primordial matter (Gr. j hence the name Hybaoists 
which 13 at the same time the universal support of things. This 
sulistanoe is endowed with a generative or transmutative force 
by virtue of’ which it passes mto a succession of forms They 
thus resemble modem evolutionists, since they regard the world 
with Its infinite vanety of forms as issuing from a simple mode 
of matter Move es^dally the cosmobgy of Anaximander 
resembles the modern doctnue of evolution m its conceptioh of 
the indeterminate (to out df which the particular forms 

of the cosmos are differentiated. Again, Anaximander iliay be 
said to prepare way for meore modern «ooncepiions of matenal 

evolution by regarding his primordial substance as eternal, and 
by looking on all generation as alternating with destruction, 
eadi step of the process beiiig of course simply a transformation 
of the mdestructibb sbbstance Once more, the riotion that 
this indetertUiiiate body contains potentially in itself the funda-* 
mental cbntrane9--*-hot, cOM, -by the excretion or evolution 
of which definite substances were generated, is deafly a fore- 
casting of that antithesis oi potentiality and actuahty which 
from Aristotle downwafds has been made the basis of so many 
theories of development. Ih contlfision, it is noteworthy that 
though resorting to utterly fanciful hypotheses respecting the 
order of the development of the World, Anaximander agrees with 
niofdem eVOdutiOnists ih conceiving the heavenly bodies as 
arisirig out of aff ag^egation of diffused maittef , and in assigning 
t6 ofgamc life an or^iti in the iworgantc materials of the primitive 
earth (pristine mud;* The doctrine of Anaxiimenes, who umtes 
the ConCeptums of a determinate and indeterminate original 
substance adopted by ThalcS and Anaximander m the hypothesis 
of a primordial nnd alWeneratmg air, is a clear advance on theSe 
theories, intismueh ki it introduces the scientific idea of con- 
densktion and rarefactioh as the great generating or transforming 
agencies. For the ‘rest, his the^ is chiefly important as em- 
phasizing the vital character of the Original subSttmCe. The 
primordial air is conoefved as anusud;ed. Anaximenes seems 
to have indmed to a vieW of'cosmie evohilKMi as throughout 


inyolying a qoasi-spiritual factor. This idea o^ the air as the 
origmal principle and source of life and mtelligence is much 
more clearly expressed by a later wnterj Pkgenes of Appllonia 
Diogenes made this conception of a vital and intelligent air the 
ground of a teleological view of clim^c and atmospheru^ pheno- 
mena^ It is noteworthy that he sought to establish the identity 
of organic and morganiq matter by help of the facts of vegetal 
and animal nutrition. Diogenes distinctly taught that the world 
is bf finite duration, and wiU be renewed out ol the pnnutive 
subetance^ 

Herachtus again deserves a prominent place m a history qf 
the idea of evolution Heraclitus conceives of the incessant 
process of liiux in which all things are involved as consistmg of 
two sides or moments — generation and decay — ^which are re- 
garded as a confluence of opposite streams. In thus making 
teahsition or change, viewed as the identity of existence and 
non-existence, the leading idea of his system, Heraclitus antici- 
pated' in some measure Hqgel’s peculiar doctrine of evolution 
as a dialectic process ^ At the same time we may find expressed 
m figurative laiiguage the germs of thoughts which enter mto 
still newer doctrines of evolution. For example, the notion of 
conflict (iroXc/tM>s) u6 the father of all things and q{ harmony os 
arising out of a union cf discords, and again of an endeavour by 
individual things to maintain themselves m permanence against 
the universal process of destruction and renovation, cannot but 
remind one of certain fundamental ideas m Darwin's tlieory of 
evolution 

Empedocles — Empedocles took an important step m the direc- 
tion of modem conceptions of physical evolution by teaching that 
all things arise, not by transformations of some primitive form of 
matter, but by vanotis combinations of a number of permanent 
elements Further, maintaining that the elements are con- 
tinually being combined and separated by the two forces love 
and haired^ which appear to represent m a figurative way the 
physical forces of attraction and repulsion, Empedocles may be 
said to have made a considerable advance in the construction 
of the idea of evolution as a strictly mechanical process It 
may be observed, too, that the hypothesis of a primitive com- 
pact mass {sphaerus), itl which love (attraction) is supreme, 
has some curious points of similarity to, and contrast with, that 
nation of a primitive nebulous matter with which the modern 
doctrine of cosmic evolution usually sets out Empedocles tnes 
to explain the genesis of organic beings, and, according to Lange, 
anticipates the idea of Darwm that adaptations abound, because 
It IS their nature to perpetuate themselves He further recog- 
nizes a progress in the production of vegetable and ammal forms, 
though this part of his theory is essentially crude and unscientific 
More! important m relation to the modern problems of evolution 
IS his thoroughly matenalistic way of explaining the origin of 
sensation and knowledge by help of his peculiar hypothesis of 
effluvia and pores. The supposition that sensation thus rests 
on a material prdeess of absorption from external bodies natur- 
ally led up to the idea that plants and even inorganic substances 
are preCipient, and so to an indistinct recognition of organic life 
as a scale of intelligence. 

Atomists — In the theory of Atomism taught by I^eucippus 
and Democritus we have the basis of the modern mechanical 
conceptions of cosmic evolution Here the endless harmonious 
diversity of our cosmois, as Well as of other worlds supposed to 
coexist With our own, is said to arise through the various com- 
bination of indivisible matenal elements differing m figure and 
mamitude only The force which brings the atoms together in 
thief forms of objects is inherent in the elements, and all their 
motions are necessary. The ongm of things, which is also their 
substance, is thus laid m the simplest and most homogeneous 
elements or piSnciples The real world thus arising consists only 
of diverse eembinations of atoms, having the properties of 
magnitude, figure, weight and hardness, all other qualities being 
relative only to the sentient organism The problem of the 
genesis of mind is practically solved by identifying the soul, 

» This IS brought out by F. tAMkile, jDis PhtlosophU Ht^ahUiioSt 
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or vital^ principle^ with heat or fire whkh pervades in unequal 
proportions^ not only man and animals, but plants and nature 
as a whole, and through the agitation of which by incoming 
effluvia all sensation arises. 

Ansio&e.—AnsUyilt is mneh nearer a conception of evolution 
than his master Plato. It is true he sets out with a transcendent 
Deity, and follows Plato in viewing the creation of the cosmos 
as a process of descent from the more to the less perfect accord- 
ing to the distance from the original self-moving agency. Yet 
on the whole Aristotle leans to a teleological theory of evolution, 
which he interprets dualistually by means of certain meta- 
physical distinctions Thus even his idea of the relation of the 
divine activity to the world shows a tendency to a pantheistic, 
notion of a divine thought which gn^ually realises itself m the 
process of becoming Aristotle’s distinction of form and matter, 
and his conception of becoming as a transition from actuality 
to potentiality, provides a new ontological way of conceiving 
the process of material and organic evolution ^ To Aristotle 
the whole of nature is instinct with a vital impulse towards some 
higher manifestation. Organic life presents itself to him as a 
progressive scale of complexity determined by its final end, 
namely, man.^ In some resects Aristotle approadies the 
modem view of evolution. Thus, though he looked on species 
as fixed, being the realization of an unchanging formaitive prin- 
ciple he seems, os Ueberweg observes, to have mclined 

to entertain the possibility of a spontaneous generation m the 
case of the lowest organisms. Aristotle’s teleological concep- 
tion of organic evolution often approaches modem mechanical 
conceptions Thus he says that nature fashions organs m the 
order of their necessity, the first being those essential to life 
So, too, in his psychology he speaks of the several degrees of 
mind as arising according to a progressive necessity.^ In his 
view of touch and taste, as the two fundamental and essential 
senses, he may remind one of Herbert Spencer’s doctrine At 
the same time Aristotle precludes the idea of a natural develop- 
ment of the mental senes by the supposition that man contains, 
over and above a natural finite soul inseparable from the body, 
a substantial and eternal principle (hiHs) which enters into the 
individual from without Aristotle’s brief suggestions respect- 
ing the origin of society and governments in the Politics show a 
leaning to a nathrulistic interpretation of human history as a 
development conditioned by growing necessities. 

Straio.‘—Oi Aristotle’s immediate successors one deserves 
to be noticed here, namely, Strato of Lampsacus, who de- 
veloped his master’s cosmology into a system of naturalism. 
Strato appears to reject Aristotle’s idea of an original source 
of movement and life extraneous to the world in favour of an 
immanent principle All parts of matter have an inward plastic 
life whereby the^ can fashion themselves to the best advantage, 
according to their capability, though not with consciousness 

The Stoics — In the cosmology of the Stoics we have the germ 
of a monistic and pantheistic conception of evolution All things 
are said to be developed out of an original being, which is at once 
material (fire) and spiritual (the Deity), and in turn they will 
dissolve back into this primordial source. At the same time the 
world as a developed whole is regarded as an organism which is 
permeated with the divine Spirit, and so we may say that the 
world-process is a self-reulization of the divine Being. The forma- 
tive principle or force of the world is said to contain the several 
rational germinal forms of things Individual things are sup- 
posed to arise out of the original being, as animals and plants out 
of seeds. Individual souls are an efflux from the all-compassing 
world-soul. The necessity in the world’s order is regarded by 
the Stoics as identical with the divine reason, and this idea is 
used u the basis of a teleological and optimistic view of nature. 
VengW^us, in relation to modem evolutional ideas, is the 
StdHM that our world is but one of a senes of exactly 

* Eeller says that through this distinction Aristotle first made 
possible the idea Qjt clevelopment 

iW!! brcftight out m Q H Lewes's Anstotte, p 187 

Grote calls attenti^ to ^thlMMIrast between Plato's smd Ans- 
pidtie's way of conceiviifiths^llMEipns of mmd (Aristotle, u, 171) 


identical ones, all of wfaidi azo destined to be burnt up and 
destroyed. 

The Efitettreofts^Zuet^^ Epicureans differed from 

the Stoics by adopting a purely mechanical view of the world* 
process. Thetr fundamental conception is that of Democritus ; 
they seek to account for the formation of the cosmos, with its 
order and regulanty, by setting out with the idea of an onginal 
(vertical) motion of the atoms, which somehow or other results 
m movements towards and from one another. Our world is but 
one of an mfinite number of others, and all the hannonies and 
adaptations of the universe are regarded as a special case of tihe 
infinite possibilities of mechanioel events. Lucretius regards the , 
pnmitive atoms (first begumings or first bodies) as seeds out 
of which individu^ things are developed. All living and sentient 
things are formed out of insentient atoms (e g worms spring out 
of dung). The peculiarity of organic and sentient bodies is due 
to the minuteness and shape of their particles, and to their special 
motions and combinations. So, too, mmd consists but of ex- 
tremely fine particles of matter, and dissolves mto air when the 
body dies. Lucretius traces, m the fifth book of his poem, the 
progressive genesis of vegetal and animal forms out of the mother- 
earth. He vaguely anticipates the modem idea of the world 
as a survival of the fittest when he says that many races may 
have lived and died out, and that those which still exist have 
been protected either by craft, courage or speed. Lucretius 
touches on the development of man out of a primitive, hardy, 
beast-like condition Pregnant hints are given respecting a 
natural development of language which has its germs in sounds 
of quadrupeds and birds, of religious ideas out of dreams and 
waking hallucmations, and of the art of music by help of the 
suggestion of natural sounds. Lucretius thus recognizes the 
whole range of existence to which the doctrine of evolution may 
be applied 

Neoplatonists . — In the doctrines of the Neoplatonists, of 
whom Plotinus is the most important, we have the world- 
process represented after the example of Plato as a series of 
descending steps, each being less perfect than its predecessors, 
since It is further removed from the first cause.** llie system 
of Plotinus, Zeller remarks, is not strictly speaking one of 
emanation, since there is no communication of the divine 
essence to the created world ; yet it resembles omanation inas- 
much as the genesis of the world is conceii^ as a necessary 
physical effect, and not as the result of volition. In Proclus we 
find this conception of an emanation of the world out of the 
Deity, or the absolute, made more exact, the process beuig re- 
garded os threefold — (1) persistence of cause m effect, (2) the 
departure of effect from cause, and (3) the tendency of effect to 
revert to its cause. 

The Fathers — The speculations of the fathers respecting 
the origin and course of the world seek to combine Christian 
ideas of the Deity with doctrines of Greek philosophy. The 
common idea of the origin of things is that of an absolute creation 
of matter and mmd ^ike. The course of human history is 
regarded by those writers who are niost concerned to refute 
Judaism as a progressive divine education. Among the Gnostics 
we meet with the hypothesis of emanation, as, for example, in 
the curious cosmic theory of Valentinus. 

Middle Ages-^Early Schoolmen , — In the speculative wntings 
of the middle ages, including those of the schoolmen, we find 
no progress towards a more accurate and scientific view of nature. 
The cosmology of this period consists for the most part of the 
Anstotelian teleological view of nature combmec) with the 
Christian idea of the Deity and His relation to the world* In 
certain writers, however, there appears a more elaborate tr^s- 
formation of the doctnne of creation mto a system of emanation 
According to John Scotus Erigena, the nothing oqt of which the 
world IS created is the divine essence. Creation is the act by 
which God passes through the primordial causes, or universal 
ideas, mto ^e region of particular things {processio), in order 
finally to return to himself (reversto), Tlie transition from the 

< Zeller observes that this scale of decreasing perfoction is a 
necessary consequence of the idea of a transcendent deity. 
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aiversal to the particular is of course Coft<ieivcd as a descent 
r degradation. A similai: dodtrinc of elftianation is tb be found 
\ the writings of Bernhard of Chartres, who conceives the 
jtocess of the unfolding of the world as a movement m a circle 
rom the most general to the mdividual, and from this back to 
the most general This movement is Said to go forth from God 
to the animated heaven, stars, visible world and man, which 
represent decreasing d^ees of cognition 
jlrab Philosophers — Klaborate doctrines of emanation, largely 
based on Neoplatonic ideas, are also propounded by some of 
the Arabic philosophers, as by F&r&bi and Avicenna. The 
leading thought is that of a descending senes of Intelligences^ 
each emanating from its predecessor, and havmg its appropriate 
region in the universe. 

Jewish Philosophy —In the Jewish speculations of the middle 
ages may be found curious forms of the doctrine of emanations 
uniting the Biblical idea of creation with elements drawn from 
the Persians and the Greeks. In the later and developed form 
of the Kabbala, the origin of the world is represented as a gradu- 
ally descending emanation of the lower out of the higher Among 
the philosophic Jews, the Spanish Avicebron, in his Fons Vtlae, 
expounds a curious doctrine of emanation Here the divme will 
is viewed as an cflflux from the divine wisdom, as the inter- 
mediate link between God, the first substance, and all things, 
and as the fountain out of which all forms emanate At the 
same time all forms, induding the higher mtclligihle ones, are 
said to have their existence only in matter Matter is the one 
universal substance, body and mind being merely specifica- 
tions of this. Thus Avicebron approaches, as Salomon Munk 
observes,' a pantheistic conception of the world, though he 
distinctly denies both matter and form to God 
Loter Scholastics — Passing now to the later schoolmen, a bare 
mention must be made oi Thomas Aquinas, who elaborately 
argues for the absolute creation of the world out of nothing, and 
of Albertus Magnus, who reasons against the Aristotelian idea 
of the past eternity of the world More importance attaches to 
Duns Scotus, who brings prominently forward the idea of a 
progressive development in nature by means of a process of 
determination. The original substance of the world is the 
maiena pnmo-pnma^ which is the immediate creation of the 
Deity. This serves Duns Scotus as the most universal basis 
of existence, all angels having material bodies This matter 
is differentiated into particular things (which are not privations 
but perfections) through the addition of an individualizing 
principle (liaeccetlas) to the universal {quidditas). The whole 
world IS represented by the figure of a tree, of which the seeds 
and roots are the first indeterminate matter, the leaves the 
acc^idents, the tvigs and branches corruptible creatures, the 
blossoms the rational soul, and the fruit pure spirits or angels 
It IS also described as a bifurcation of two twigs, mental and 
bodily creation out of a common root. One might almost say 
that Duns Scotus recognizes the principle of a gradual physical 
evolution, only that he chooses to represent the mechanism by 
which the process is brought about by means of quaint scholastic 
fic tions. 

Revival of Lccirw/V/g.— The period of the revival of learning, 
which was also that of a renewed study of nature, is marked by 
a considerable amount of speculation respecting the origin of 
the universe In some of these we see a return to Greek theories, 
though the influence of physical discoveries, more especially those 
of Copernicus, Kepler and Galileo, is distinctly traceable. 

Telesio —An example of a return to early Greek speculation 
is to be met with in Bernardino Telesio By this writer the world 
is explained as a product of three principles — dead matter, and 
two active forces, heat and cold. Terrestrial things arise through 
a confluence of heat, which issues from the heavens, and cold, 
which comes from the earth. Both principles have sensibility, 
and thus all products of their collision arc sentient, that is, feel 
pleasure and pain The supenority of animals to plants and 
metals in the possession of special organs of sense is connecte|d 
ilfith the ^ater complexity and hetettigeneity of their structure. 

' MHnnges de phthsophie futve et arabe, p. 223, 


Giordano Smwe.— In the system of Giordano Bruno, who 
sought to construct a philosophy of nature on the basis of new 
scientific ideas, more particularly the dotitnne of Copernicus, 
we find the ou times of a theory of cosmic evolution conceived 
as an essentially vital process Matter and form are here identi- 
fied, and the evolution of the world is presented as the unfolding 
of the world-spirit to its perfect forms accnrdiuv? lo the plastic 
substratum (matter) which is but one of its sides This process 
of change ii conceived as a transformation, m app<»arance only, 
of the real unchanging substance (matter and form) All parts 
of matter are capable of developing into all forms ; thus the 
materials of the table and chair may under proper circumstances 
be developed to the life of the plant or of the ammal. The 
elementary parts of existence are the mtmma, or monads, which 
are at once material and mental On their material side they are 
not absolutely unextended, but spherical Bruno looked on our 
solar svstem as but one out of an infinite number of worlds 
His theory of evolution is essentially pantheistic, and he docs not 
employ his hypothesis of monads in order to work out a more 
mechanical conception 

Campanella — A word must be given to one o( Bruno'< con- 
temporary compatriots, namely (^mpanella, who gave poetic 
expression to that system of universal vitalism which Bruno 
developed. He argues, from the principle quicqutd est in cffectibiis 
esse et in causts, that the elements and the whole world have 
sensation, and thus he appears to derive the organic part of 
nature out of the so-called “ moi^anic ” 

Boehme — ^Another writer of this transition period deserves 
a passing reference here, namely, Jacob Boehme the mystic, 
who by his conception of a process of inner diremption as the 
essential character of all mmd, and so of God, prepared the 
way for latjer German theories of the origin of the world as 
the sclf-differentiation and self-extemalization of the absolute 
spirit. 

Hobbes and Gassendi — ^The influence of an adi ancing study of 
nature, which was stimulated if not guided by Bacon^s writings, 
IS seen m the more careful doctrines of materialism worked out 
almost simultaneously by Hobbes and Gassendi ' These tlieones, 
however, contain little that bears directly on the hypothesis of 
a natural evolution of things In the view of Hobbes, the 
difficulty of the genesis of conscious minds is solved by saying 
that sensation and thought are part of the reaction of the organ- 
ism on external movement Yet Hobbes appears (as Clarke 
points out) lo have vaguely felt the difficulty , and in a passage 
of his Physics (chap. 25, sect 5) he says that the universal exist- 
ence of sensation in matter cannot be disproved, though h’ 
shows that when there are no organic arrangements the mental 
side of the movement {phantasma) is evanescent The theory 
of the origin of society put forth by Hobbes, though directly 
opposed in most respects to modern ideas of social evolution, 
deserves mention here by reason of its enfon mg that principle 
of struggle {helium omnium contra omnes) \vhi(h has played 
so conspicuous a part in tlie modern doctrine of evolution 
Gassendi, with some des lations, follows Epicurus in his theory 
of the formation of the world. The world consists of a finite 
number of atoms, which have in their own nature a self-moving 
force or principle These atoms, hich are the seeds of all things, 
are, however, not eternal but created by Gc^d Gassendi dis- 
tinctly argues against the existence of a v^orld-soul or a principle 
of life in nature. 

Descartes — In the philosophy of Descartes we meet with a 
dualism of mmd and matter which does not easily lend itself 
to the conception of evolution. His doctrine that consciousness 
IS confined to man, the lower animals being unconscious machines 
{automata), excludes all idea of a progressive development of 
mmd. Vet Descartes, in his Prtnctpia Phtlosoplnae, laid the 
foundation of the modem mechanical conception of nature and 
of physical evolution. In the third part of this work he mdines 
to a thoroughly natural hypothesis respectmg the genesis of the 
physical world, and adds m the fourth part that the same kind 
of explanation might be applied to the nature and formation 
of plants and animals. He is indeed careful to keep right with 
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the orthodox doctrine of creation \;}iy saying tlMt he does not 
believe the world actually arose in ms mechanical way out of 
the three kinds of element whkh he here supposes^ but that he 
simply puts out his hypoxbesis as a mode of conceiving how it 
might have arisen. Descartes’s account of the ipind and its 
passions is thoroughly materialistic^ and to this extent he works 
m the direction of a materialistic explanation of the origin of 
ntental life* 

Sptnoza.--ln Spinoza’s pantheistic theory of the world, which 
teigards thought and extension as but two sides of one substance, 
the problem of becoming is submerged in that of being. Al- 
though Spmoza’s theory attributes a mental side to all physical 
events,, he rejects all teleological conceptions and explams the 
order of things as the result of an inherent necessity. He recog- 
nizes gradations of things according to the degree of complexity 
of their movements and that of their conceptions. To Spinoza 
^as Kuno Fischer observes) man differs from the rest of nature 
in the degree only and not in the kind of bis powers. So far 
Spinoza appi*oachcs the conception of evolution. He may be 
said to furnish a further contribution to a metaphysical con- 
ception of evolution m his view, of all finite individual things 
as the infinite variety to which the unlimited productive power 
of the universal substance gives birth. Sir F. iPoHock h^ 
taken pains to show how nearly Spinoza approaches certain 
ideas contained in the modern doctrine of evolution, as for 
example that of self-preservation as the dctermming force in 
things. 

LockcB-^ln Locke we fipd,, with a retention of certain anti- 
evolutionist ideas, a marked tendency to this mode of viewing 
the world. To Locke the universe is the result of a direct act of 
creation,, even matter being limited in duration and created 
Even if matter were eternal it would, he thinks, be incapable of 
produemg motion ; and if motion is itself conceived as eternal, 
thought can never begin to be The fiist eternal being is thus 
spiritual or ** cogUative,^” and contain^s m itself all the perfections 
that can ever after exist fie repeatedly insists on the impos- 
sibility of senseless matter putting on sense.^ Yet while thus 
ptacitig himself at a point of View opposed to that of a gradual 
evolution of the organic world, Locke prepared the way for this 
doctrine m more ways than one. First of all, his genetic method 
as applied to the mind’s ideas*— which laid the foundations of 
Engnsh analytical psychology — ^was a step in the direction of 
a conception of mental hfe as a gradual evolution Again he 
works towards the same end in his celebrated refutation of the 
scholastic theoiy of real specific essences. In this argument he 
emphasizes the vagueness of the boundaries which mark of! 
organic species with a view to show that these do not correspond 
to absolutely fixed divisions m the objective world, that they 
are made by the mind, not by nature ^ This idea of the continuity 
of species is developed more fully in a remarkable passage 
(Essay, bk, iii ch vi § 12), where he is arguing m favour of the 
hypothesis, afterwards elaborated by Leibnitz, of a graduated 
senes of minds (species of spirits) from the Deity down to the 
lowest animal intelligence He here observes that ''all quite 
down from us the descent is by easy steps, and a continued 
senes of things, that in each remove differ very little from one 
another,” Thus man approaches the beasts, and the animal 
kingdom is nearly joined with the vegetable, and so on down 
to the lowest and " most morganical parts of matter ” Finally, 
it is to be observ^ed that Lodee had a singularly clear view of 
organic arrangements (which of qourse he explained according 
to a thcistic teleology) as an adaptation to the circumstances 
of the environment or to " the neighbourhood of the bodies that 
surround us ” Thus he suggests that man has not eyes of a 
microscopic delicacy, because he would receive no great advan- 
tage from such acute organs, since though adding indefinitely 
to his speculative knowledge of the physical world they would 

^ Yet he leaves open the qucst&n Vh^ther the Deity has annexed 
flight to msftter as a fadBlty, or whether it rests on a distinct 
ipintual principle. 

r* tocke halt playfully totnohos on certain menstetn, with respect 
to wluch it lb difficult to determine whether they ougpt to be called 
book hi. ch, vi. sect, 26, 27), 


not pnictically benefit tijeh; possessor by enabhng hun to 
avoid things at a convenient distance).^ 

Idea of Progre^ tn leaving the 17th century 

we must just refer to the writterz who laid the foundations of the 
essentially modem conception of hvman history as a gradual 
upward pr^ess. According to l 4 int,f there were four men who 
in this ana the preceding centuiy seized and made prommeot 
this idea, namely, Bodin, fiaepn, Despai^tes and Pascal. The 
fonnen distmctly argues against the idea of a detenoration of 
man in the past. In this way we see that jpst as advancing 
natural science was preparing tha way fpr a doctrine of physical 
evolution, so advancmg historical research was leading to tbo 
ap^cation of a similar idea to the collective human life* 

English Writers of the iSth Century/ — Unme. — The theological 
discussions which make up so* large a pewt of the English specu- 
lation of the 18th century cannot detain ua here. There is, 
however, one writer who sets forth so dearly the alternative 
suppositions respecting the origin of the world that he claims a 
brief notice We refer to Pavid Hume* In his Dialogues con- 
ceming Natural Religion he puts forward^ tentatively, m the 
person of one of his interlocutors, the ancient hypothesis that 
since the world resembles an animal or vegetal organism rather 
than a machine, it might more easily be accounted for by a pro- 
cess of generation than by an act of creation Later on he 
develops the materialistic view of Epicurus, only modifying it 
so far as to conceive of matter as finite. Since a finite number 
of particles is only susceptible of finite transpositions, it must 
happen (he says), m an eternal duration th^t every possible 
order or position will be tried an infinite number of times, and 
hence this world is to be regarded (as the Stoics maintained) as an 
exact reproduction of previous worlds The speaker seeks to 
make intelligible the appearance of art and contrivance in the 
world as a result of a natural settlement of the universe (which 
passes through a succession of chaotic conditions) into a stable 
condition, having a constancy in its forms,* yet without its 
several parts losing their motion and fluctuation. 

French Writers of the fSth Century — Let us now pass to the 
French writers of the i8th century. Here we are first struck 
by the results of advancing physied speculation m their bearmg 
on the conception of the world. Careful attempts, based on new 
scientific truths, are made to explain the genesis of the world as 
a natural process. M^upertuis, who, together with Voltaire, 
introduced the new idea of the universe as based on Newton’s 
discoveries, sought to account for the origin of organic things by 
the hypothesis of sentient atoms. Buffon the naturalist specu- 
lated, not only on the structure and genesis of organic beings, 
but also on the course of formation of the earth and solar system, 
which he conceived after the analogy of the development of 
organic beings out of seed Diderot, lop, in his varied intellectual 
activity, found tune to speculate on the genesis of sensation 
and thought out of a combination of matter endowed with an 
elementary kind of sentience Dc la Mcttrie worked out a 
materialistic doctrine of the origin of things, according to which 
sensation and consciousness are nothing but a development out 
of matter. He sought {UHomme^mamine) to connect man in 
hib original condition with fho lower animals, aqd emphasized 
(VHomme-plante) the essential unity of plan of all bving things, 
Helvitius, in his work on man^ referred all differences between 
our species and the lower animals to certain peculiarities of 
organization, and so prepared the way for a conception of human 
development out of lower forms as a process of physical evolution^ 
Charles Bonnet met the difficulty of the origin of conscious beings 
much m the same way as Leibnitz, by the supposition of eternal 
minute organic bodies to which are attached immortal souls^ 
Vet thougn in this way opposing himself to the method of the 
modern doctrine of evolution, he aided the development of 
this doctrine by his view of the organic world as an ascending 

’ A sijnilar coinLidence betwei^n the teleological and the modern 
evolutional way of viewing things to be met with in Locke's accoimt 
of the use ci pam m relation to the preservation of otr being *(bk. iii 
oh. VII sect 4) 

* PktiasopJiy of HiUory (1895), p 103, where an mterestmg 
of the growth of the idea of progress is to be found. 
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scale (rorft the simple to tha complex. Robmet;,,m bw twatwe 
De la nature f worlcedi out the same conception pf jpitidationrm 
organic existence, connecting this with* a general view of nature 
as a progress from the lowest inorganic forms of matter^ up^ to 
tnan. The process is conceived as an infinite senes of variations 
or specifications of one primitive and common type Stan is 
the chef-d^eeuvre of nature, which the gradual progression of 
beings was to have as its last term/ and aU lower creations are 
regarded as pre-conditions of man*s existence, sipce nature 
“ could only realize the human form by combinii:^ in ajl hnagin- 
able ways each of the traits which was to enter into it.** 
formative force in this process o{ evolution (or metamor- 
phosis ’*) is conceived as an intellectual principle {tdee gcneraince), 
Robinet thus laid the foundation of that vipw of the world as 
wholly vital, and as a progressive unfoidingi of a spiritual for- 
mative principle, which was P-fterwards worked out by Schelling# 
It IS to be added that Robinet adopted a thorough-going 
materialistic view of the dependence 01 mind on body, going 
even to the length of assigning special nerve-fibres to the moral 
sense The system of Hol!)ach seeks to provide a consistent 
materialistic view of the world and its processes. Mental opera- 
tions are identified with physical movements, the three con»- 
ditions of physical movement, inertia, attraction and repulsion, 
being in the moral world self-love, love and hate He left open 
the question whether the capability of sensation belongs to all 
matter, or is confined to the combinations of certain materials 
He looked on the actions of the individual organism and of 
society as determined by the needs of self-preservation He 
conceived of man as a product of nature that had gradually 
developed itself from a low condition, though he relinquished the 
problem of the exact mode of his first genesis and advance as 
not soluble by data of experience. Hplbach thus worked out the 
basis of a rigorously materialistic conception of evolution* 

The question of human development which HolbacK touched 
on was one which occupied many minds both in and out of 
Franco during the 18th century, and more especially towards 
Its close. The foundations of this theory of history as an upward 
progress of man out of a barbaric and animal condition were 
laid by Vico m hjis celebrated work Prtna/ni dt saenza nuava 
In France the doctrine was represented by Turgot and Condorcet. 

Germain Writers of the 18th Century— Leibnitz — In Leibmtz 
we find, if not a doctrine of evolution m the strict sense, a theory 
of the world which 1$ curiously related to the modem doctrine 
The chief aim of Leibnitz is no doubt to account for the world 
in its static aspect as a co-existent whole, to conceive the ultimate 
reality of things m such a way as to sc^ve the mystery of mind 
and matter. Yet by his very mode of solvmg the problem he 
IS led on to consider the nature of the world-process. By placmg 
substantial reality in an infinite number of monads whose essen- 
tial nature^ is force or activity, wluch is conceived as mental 
(representation), Leibnitz was carried on to the explanation of 
the successive order of the world. He prepares the way, too, 
for a doctrine pf evolution by his monistic idea of the subst^tial 
similarity of all things, inorganic and organic, bodily and spuritual, 
and still more by his conception, of a perfect gradation of existence 
from the lowest “ inanimate ” objects, whose essential activity 
IS confused representation, yp to the highest .organized bemg— 
man— -with his clear mteUigence.^ Turning now to Leibnitz's 
conception of the world as a process, we see first that he supplies, 
in his notion of the underlying reality as force whwh is repre- 
sented as spiritual {quelgue chose d^analogtque au sentiment et 
a Vappeiii\ both a mech^tcal and a teleological explanation of 
Its order. More than this, Leibnitz supposes that the activity 
of the monads takes the form of a self-evolution* It ia the follow- 
out of an inherent tendency or impulse to a series of changes, 
of which were virtually pjre-exrstent, and this process cannot 
be interfered with from without. As the, individual monad, 
so the whole system which makes up the world is ra gradual 

^ G. K. lawes pointsout that Leibnite i$ inooiisistent in his account 
of the intelligence ot man m relation to that of lower animals, sume 
Whhn aasweting Ixicke he, no Ipnga^tregai^ds those as differing m 
degree 


I development In thia^cesc, however,^, WJ^ cannot say that each 
I step goes out of the other as m tliat of 1 individual development. 

: Bach monad 1$ an original independent being, and is determmed 
to take this pasticular pomt in the universe, *Su$ place m the scale 
I of beings We see how different this metaphysical conception 
I IS from that scientific notion of cosmic evolution in which the 
lower stages are the antecedents and conditions of the higher. 
It is probable that Leibnitz’s notion of time and space, which 
approaches Kant’s theory, led him to atuch but 1 ttlc importance 
to the sucoessive order of the world I-eibmtz, in fgut, presents 
to usr an mfiiute system of perfectly distinct though parallel, 
development;s, which on their mental side assume the aspect of 
a scale, not througdi any mutual action, but solely through 
! the determination of the Deity. Even this idea, however, is 
mcomplete, for Leibnitz fails to explain the physical aspect of 
I development. Thus he does not account for the fact that organic 
I beings— which have always existed as preformations (m the case 
I of animals as anmaux sperma(tques)--<omt to be developed 
|| under given conditions. Yet Leibnitz prepared the way for a 
I new conception of organic evolution. The modern momstic 
doctrine, that all, material things consist of sentient elements, 
and that consciousness arises through a combination of these, 
was, a natural transformation of Leibnitz’s theory - 
Lessing — Of Leibnitz’s unmediatc followers we may mention, 
Lessing, who in his Education of the Human Race brought out 
the truth of the process of gradual development underlying 
human history, even though he expressed this m a form incon- 
sistent with the idea of a spontaneous evolution. 

Herder, on the other hand, Lessing’s contemporary, 
treated the subject of man’s development in a thoroughly 
naturalistic spirit. In his Ideen zur Phtlosophte der Geschichte^ 
Herder adopts Leibnitz’s idea of a graduated scale of bemgs, at 
the same time conceiving of the lower stages as the conditions 
of the bigk^r. Thus man is said to be the highest product of 
nature, and as such to be dependent on all lower products. All 
material things are assimilated to one another as organic, the 
vitalizing principle being inherent m all matter. The develop- 
ment of man is explained in connexion with that of the earth, 
and in relation to climatic variations, Ac* Man’s mental faculties 
are viewed as related to bis organization, and as devebped under 
the pressure of the necessities of hfc.^ 

Kant — ^Kant’s relation to the doctrine of evolution is a 
many-sided one. In the first place, his peculiar system of sub- 
jective idealism, involving the idea that time is but a mental 
form to which there corresponds nothing in the sphere of 
noumenal reality, serves to give a peculiar philosophical mter- 
prelation to eveiy doctrine of cosmic evolution. Kant, like 
Leibnitz, seeks to reconcile the mechanical and teleological 
views of nature, only he assigns to these different spheres. The 
order of the inorganic world ls explained by prop^ly physical 
causes. In Ixis Naturgeschichie da Htmmels, m which he antici- 
pated the nebular theory afterwards more fully developed by 
Laplace, Kant sought to explain the genesis of the cosmos as 
a product of physical forces and laws. The worlds, or systems 
of worlds, which fill infinite space are continually being formed 
and destroyed Chaos passes by a process of evolution into a 
cosmos, and this again into chaos. So far as the evolution of 
the solar system is concerned, Kant hold these mechanical causes 
as adequate. ^ For the world as a whole, however, he postulated 
a beginning in time (whence his use of the word creation), and 
further supposed that the impulse of organization which was 
conveyed to chaotic matter by the Creator issued from a central 
point in<thQ infimte space spreading gradually outwards.^ While 
^ B.)th Lewes and du Bois Raymond have brought out the points 
of contact between Leibnitz’s theory of monads and modem hio- 
logflcal speculations [Ktst of Phil 11 287, and Lnbniizsche Gedanken 
%n der rnodernm Hakmmssmschafi^ p 23 seq ) 

♦ For Herdqr’spoaition in ration to the modem dootnne of evolu^ 
tion sec F yon B&renbach's Herder ah Vorgdnger Daemnst a work 
which tends to exaggerate the proxuhity of the two wnters 
^ Kant held it probable that other planets besides our earth are 
inhabited, and that thelt inhabitants form a scale of h^ngs, their 
perfection increasing With the distance of the placet whiiph they 
khabit from thb aan. 
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in his cosmology Kant thus relies on mechanical conceptions, in 
his treatment of organic life his mind is, on the contrary, domin- 
ated by teleological jjdeas. An organism was to him something 
controlled by a formative organizing principle. It was natural, 
therefore, that he rejected the idea of a spontaneous generation 
of organisms (which was just then being advocated by his friend 
Forster), not only as unsupported by experience but as an in- 
adequate hypothesis Experience forbids our excluding organic 
activity from natural causes, also our excluding intelligence from 
purposeful {weekiaUgen) causes ; hence experience forbids our 
defining the fundamentd force or first cause out of which living 
creatures arose ^ Just as Kant thus sharply marks off the regions 
of the inorganic and the organic, so he sets man m strong oppo- 
sition to the lower animals His ascription to man of a unique 
faculty, frce-wiU, forbade his conceiving our species as a link 
iTl a graduated series of organic developments In his doctrine 
of human development he does indeed recognize an early stage 
of existence in which our species was dominated by sensuous 
enjoyment and instinct He further conceives of this stage as 
Itself a process of (natural) development, namely, of the natural 
disposition of the species to vary in the greatest possible manner 
so as to preserve its unity through a process of self-adaptation 
( Anarien) to climate. This, he says, must not be conceived as 
resulting from the action of external causes, but is due to a 
natural disposition (Anlage), From this capability of natural 
development (which already involves a teleological idea) Kant 
distinguishes the power of moral self - development of* sclf- 
liberation from the dominion of nature, the gradual realization 
of which constitutes human history or progress. This moral 
development is regarded aS a gradual approach to that rational, 
social and political state m whiph will be realized the greatest 
possible quantity of liberty. Thus Kant, though he appropriated 
and gave new form to the idea of human progress, conceived of 
this as wholly distinct from a natural (mechanical) process 
In this particular, as in his view of oi|[anic actions, Kant dis- 
tinctly opposed the idea of evolution as one universal process 
swaying alike the physical and the moral world. 

ScheUtng - In the earlier writings of Schelling, containing 
the philosophy of identity, existence is represented as a becom- 
ing, or process of evolution Nature and mind (which are the 
two sides, or polar directions, of the one absolute) are each 
viewed as an activity advancing by an uninterrupted succession 
of stages. The side of this process which Schcllmg worked out 
most completely is the negative side, that is, nature. Nature 
IS essentially a process of organic self-evolution It can only be 
understood bv subordinating the mechanical conception to the 
Mtal, by conceiving the world as one organism animated by a 
spiritual principle or intelligence {Wcliseele), From this point 
of view the processes of nature from the inorganic up to the most 
complex of the organic become stages m the self-realization of 
nature All organic forms arc at bottom but one organiration, 
and the inorganic world shows the same formative activity in 
various degrees or potences Schellmg conceives of the gradual 
self-cvolution of nature in a succession of higher and higher forms 
as brought about by a limitation of her infinite productivity, 
showing Itself m a senes of points of arrest The detailed exhi- 
l^ition of the organizing activity of nature in the several processes 
of the organic and inorganic world rests on a number of fanciful 
and unscientific ideas Schelling's theory is a bold attempt to 
revitalize nature m the light of growing physical and physio- 
logical science, and by so doing to comprehend the unity of the 
world under the idea of one principle of organic development 
Ris highly figurative language might leave us in doubt how far 
he conceiv^ed the higher stages of this evolution of nature as 
following the lower in tim<?* In the introduction to his work 
Von der Weltsecle, however, he argues m favour of the possibility 
of a transmutation of species m periods incommensurable with 
ours The evolution of mind (the positive pole) proceeds by 

> Kant calls the doctnne of the transmutation of species **a 
hazardous fancy of the reason ** Yet, as Strauss and others nave 
WmBfi , Kant's mind betrayed a decided leaning at times to a more 
nlHlNlical conception of organic forms as related by descent. 


way of three stajjes— theoretic,’ practical and aesthetical activity. 
Schilling's later theosophic speculations do not specially concern 
us here. 

Followers of Schellmg * — Of the followers of Schelling a word 
or two must be said. Reinrich Steffens, in his Anthropologies 
seeks to trace out the origin and history of man m connexion 
with a general theory of the development of riic earth, and this 
again as related to the formation of the solar system All these 
processes are regarded 'as a series of manifestations of a vital 
pnnciple m higher and higher forms. Oken, again, who carries 
Shelling’s ideas into the region of biological science, seeks to 
reconstruct the gradual evolution of the material world out of 
original matter, which is the first immediate appearance of God, 
or the absolute. This process is an upward one, through the 
fQrmation of the solar system and of our earth with its inorganic 
bodies, up to the production of man The process is essentially 
a polar linear action, or differentiation from a common centre 
By means of this process the bodies of the solar system separate 
themselves, and the order of cosmic evolution is repeated m 
that of terrestrial evolution. The organic world (like the world 
as a whole) arises out of a primitive chaos, namely, the infusorial 
slime. A somewhat similar working out of Schelling’s idea is 
to be found in H. C Oersted’s work entitled The Sotutn Natwe 
(Eng. trans ) Of later works based on Schellmg's doctrine of 
evolution mention may be made of the volume entitled Natur 
und Idee, by G F C arus According to this writer, existence is 
nothing but a becoming, and matter is simply the momentary 
product of the process of becoming, while force is this process 
constantly revealing itself in these products 

Hegel — Like Schellmg, Hegel conceives the problem of exist- 
ence as one of becoming He differs from him with respect to 
the ultimate motive of that process of gradual evolution which 
reveals itself alike in nature and m mind With Hegel the 
absolute is itself a dialectic process which contains within itself 
a principle of progress from difference to difference and from 
unity to unity ‘°This process (W Wallace remarks) knows 
nothing of the distinctions between past and future, because it 
implies an eternal present ” This conception of an immanent 
spontaneous evolution is applied alike both to nature and to 
mind and history. Nature to Hegel is the idea in the form of 
hetereity ; and finding itself here it has to remove this exteriority 
m a progressive evolution towards an existence for itself in life 
and mind Nature (says Zeller) is to Hegel a system of grada- 
tions, of which one arises necessarily out of the other, and is the 
proximate truth of that out of which it results There are three 
stadia, or moments, m this process of nature- (i) the mechanical 
moment, or matter devoid of individuality, (2) the physical 
nibment, or matter which has particulauzed itself in bodies— 
the solar system , and (3) the organic moment, or organic beings, 
beginning with the geological organism — or the mineral kingdom, 
plants and animals Yet this process of development is not to 
be conceived as if one stage is naturally produced out of the other, 
and not even as if the one followed the other m time Only 
spirit has a history , m nature all forms are contemporaneous ® 
Hegel’s interpretation of mind and history as a process of evolu- 
tion has more scientific interest than his conception of nature. 
His theory of the development of free-will (the objective spirit), 
which takes its start from Kant’s conception of history, with 
its three stages of legal right, morality as determined by motive 
and instinctive goocmess (StUhchkett), might almost as well be 
expressed m terms of a thoroughly naturalistic doctnne of 
human development So, too, some of his conceptions respecting 
the development of art and religion (the absolute spirit) lend 
themselves to a similar interpretation. Yet while, in its applica- 
tion to history, Hegel’s theory of evolution has pomts of re- 
semblance witli those doctrines which seek to explain the world- 
process as one unbroken progress occurring in time, it constitutes 
on the whole a theory apart and sut genehs. ^ It does not conceive 
of the orgamc as succeeding on the morganic, or of conscious life 

* Hegel somewhere says that the question of the eternal duration 
of the world is unanswerable time as well as space can be prealcatcq 
of finitudes only. 
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as conditioned m time loy ^Iffwer forms. In this respect it re- 
sembles Leibnitz’s idea of the world as a development , the idea 
of evolution is m each case a metaphysical as distinguished from 
a scientific one Hegel gives a place in his metaphysical system 
to the mechanical and the teleological views , yet m uis treatment 
of the world ab an evolution the idea of end or purpose is the 
predominant one. 

Of the followers of Hegel who have worked out his peculiar 
idea of evolution it is hardly necessary to speak. A bare reference 
may be made to J K F. Rosenkranz, who m hw work liegeVs 
Naturpktlosopkte seeks to develop Hegel's idea of an earth- 
organism m the light of modem science^ recognizing in crystalliza- 
tion the morphological element. 

Sdiopenhauer — Of the other German philosophers immediately 
followmg Kant, there is only one who calb for notice here, 
namely, Arthur Schopenhauer. This writer, by his conception of 
the world as will which objectifies itself in a senes of gradations 
from the lowest mjamfestationb of matter up to cons<jious man, 
gives a slightly new shape to the evolutional view of Schellmg, 
though be deprives this view of its optimistic character by 
denying any co-operation of intelligence in the world-process. 
In truth, Sdiopenhauer's conception of the world as the activity 
of a blind force is at bottom a materialistic and mechanical 
rather than a spiritualistic and teleological theory. Moreover, 
Schopenhauer’s subjective idealism, and his view of time as 
something illusory, hindered him from viewing this process as a 
sequence of events in time Thus he ascribes eternity of existence 
to species under the form of the Platonic ideas ” As Ludwig 
Noire observes, Schopenhauer has no feeling for the problem 
of the origin of organic beings He says Lamarck’s original 
animal is something metaphysical, not physical, namely, the 
w^ill to live “ Every species (according to Schopenhauer) has of 
Its own will, and according to the circumstances under which 
It would live, determined its form and organization,— yet not 
as something physical m time, but as something metaphysical 
out of time ” 

Von Baer . — Before leaving the German speculation of the 
first half of the centuxy, a word must be said of von Baer, to 
whose biological contributions we shall refer later in this article, 
who recognized m the law of development the law of the universe 
as a whole In his Entwickelungsgeschtchte der There (p 264) 
he distinctly tells us that the law of growing individuality is 

the fundamental thought which goes through all forms and 
degrees of animal development and all single relations. It is 
the same thought which collected m the cosmic space the divided 
masses into spheres, and combined these to solar systems , 
the same which caused the weather-beaten dust on the surface 
of our metallic planet to spring forth into living forms.” Von 
Baer thus prepared the way for Herbert Spencer’s generalization 
of the law of organic evolution as the law of all evolution 

Comte t-As we arrive at the 19th century, though yet before the 
days of Datwin, biology is already beginning to c&ect the general 
aspect of thought. It might suffice to single out the infiuence 
of Auguste Comte, as the last great thinker who wrote before 
Darwinism began to permeate philosophic speculation. Though 
Comte did not actually contribute to a theory of cosmic oigamc 
evolution, he helped to lay the foundations of a scientific con- 
ception of human history as a natural process of development 
determined by general laws of human nature together with the 
accumulating influences of the past Comte does not recognize 
that this process is aided by any increase of mnate capacity , 
on the contrary, progress is to him the unfolding of fundamental 
faculties of human nature which always preexisted in a latent 
condition , yet h 6 may perhaps be said to have prepared the 
w'ay for the ^ew cbnception oF. human progress by his inclusion 
4 ft mental laws under biology. 

Development of the Biological Doctnne —In the 19th century 
the doctrine of evolution received new biological contents and 
beOame tranrformed from a vague, partly metaphysical theory 
to the dommant modem conception At this point it is con- 
venient to leave the guidftnce of Professor J. Sul^ and to follow 
closely T. H. Huxley, who m the 9th edition of this encyclopaedia. 


traced the history of the growth of the bioli^ical idea of evolution 
from Its philosophical b^mningb to its efflorescence m Qiarlcs 
Darwm. 

In the earlier half of the i8th century the term “ evolution " 
was introduced into biological writings m order to denote the 
mode m which some of the most emment ph\ sioJpgists of tlut 
time conceived that the generation of living things took place , 
m opposition to the hypothesis advocated, m the preceding 
centuiy, by W, Harvey in that remarkable work ^ which would 
give him a claim to rank among the founders of biologiv science, 
even had he not been tlio discoverer of the circul.^tion of the 
blood. 

One of Harvey's prime objects is to defend and establish, on 
the basu of direct observation, the opinion already held 1)\ 
Aristotle, that, in the higher animals at anv nae, the formation 
of the new oiganism by the process of generation takes pLic(\ 
not suddenly, by simultaneous accretion of rudiments of all or 
the most important of the oigans of the ailiilt, nor sudden 
metamorphosis of a formative subsUnco into u miniaUin ol 
tl\e whole, which subsequently gioivs, but by cpigemst^y or 
successive differentiation of a relatively homogeneous nidimeiil 
into the parts and structures which arc characteristic of the 
adult. 

“ Ft pnmo, quidem, quoniam pci epi(*eiiesin bi\c partium supci- 
cxonciitium additcimcntum pullum fdbiican rertum tst qu.icicnii 
pars diitt alias omnes <xslru«tui, cl quid ilia «.jus«jiu h 

modo ohservandum \tmal, dispiciLmus Rdtum aanc (st m o\o 
manikste apparet quod insfoteles de perfcctorum animalnmi gi.ncia- 
tione cnunlidt nimirum, non omnes partes simul fieii, srd ordiiic 
aham post alum . prim unique cxisterc pdrticulam gcnitalem, ciiju . 
virlutc posted (tanejuam (x pnncipio (piodam) n‘liquac omiiis 
partes prosilidnt Qua lorn in plantarum sominibus (fdbis, put a, 
dut glandibus) gemmam sivc imicem protubernntem ccinimns, toliu** 
futurae arhons prmcipium. Estque hate pariicu/a vrlui films emat:- 
apatus seofsumqut collocaius^ ei pnmtptum per se vivens * unde 
posica membtorum ordo dmnbititr , ci quaccunqm ad absolvtnduhi 
animal pertinent, disponuntw Quoniani tnim nulla pars se tpsam 
general . sed postquam generata esf, se ipsam jam anget , tdeo earn 
pnmim arm necesse est, quae primipinm attgendi lonhneat {site 
enim planta, stve animal est, aeque ommbus tnest quod vtm habeat 
vegetandt, sive nuirtendt),^ simulquc rcUquas omnes partes suo 
quamquo ordinc distinguat ct fonnet , promdeque in cadem primo* 
genila particuU amma pnmano most, sensus, motusque, tt tolius 
vitac ductor ct prmcipium." (Vxeratatw 51 ) 

Harvey proceeds to contrast this view with that of the 
“ Medici,” or followers of Hippocrates and Galen, who, “ badly 
philosophizing,’’ imagined that the brain, the heart, and the 
liver were simultaneously first generated in the form of vesicles , 
and, at the same time, while expressing his agreement with 
Aristotle in the principle of epigenesis, he maintains that it 1$ 
the blood which is the primal generative part, and not, as 
Anstotle thought, the heart. 

In the latter part of the 17 th century the doctnne of epigenesis 
thus advocated by Harv^ was controverted on the ground of 
direct observation by M Malpighi, who affirmed that the body 
of the chick is to be seen in the egg before the puncium sanguineum 
makes its appearance. But fiom this perfectly correct observa- 
tion a conclusion which is by no means warranted was drawn, 
namely, that the chick as a whole really exists in the egg ante- 
cedently to mcubation , and that what happens in the course of 
the latter process is no addition of new parts, alias post alias 
natas,” as Harvey puts it, but a simple expansion or unfolding 
of the organs which already exist, though they are too small 
and inconspicuous to be discovered. The weight of Malpighi’s 
observ^ations therefore fell into the scale of that doctrine whicli 
H^ey terms metamorphosis, m contradistinction to epigenesis 

The views of Malpighi were warmly welcomed on philosophical 
grounds by I.«ibnitz,^ who found in them a support to his 

^ The Exerctiationes de generatione an%mal%um, which Dr George 
Ent extracted from him and published m i 6 y 

* De generatione ammaltum, lib ii cap x 

’ De generatione anmalium, hb '1 cap iv 

* ** Cepehdant, pour revenir aux formes ordinalres ou aux ftmes 
mat^rielies, cettc dur^^ qu’il leur faut attnbucr, h la place de celle 
qu’on avoit attribute aux atomes poumoit faire douter si dies nc vont 
pas de corps en corps , ce qui seroit la mi^tempsychose, h peu pris 
comme quelques phuosophes ont cru la transmission du mouvement 
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6f m6ttads, and by Nitihnlas Mklebtanche ; ^ While, in 
die Middle of the x8th century, httt only speculative considera- 
tions, but a great number of new and interesting observatidrta'on 
the phenomena of genetkiibti, led 'the 'ingenious Charlet Btthnet 
ahd A. Vbn Haller, the first physfolpgist bf the age, to lulopt, 
advocate and extetid them. 

Bdnnct affirms' thdt, before fecundation, the hen's tgg contains 
an excessively minute biit complete chiCk ; and that'fecUiidation 
and incubatioh simply cause this germ to absorb nutritious 
matters, which are deposited in the interstices of the elementary 
stnldturcs of which the miniature chick, or germ, is made up. 
The consequence of this intussusceptive growth w the “ develop- 
ment " or evolution ” of the gerln‘into the visible bird. Thus 
an organized individual (ioUl organM) “ is a composite body 
consisting of the original, or elmertiary, i^arts and Of the matters 
which have been associated with them by the aid of nutrition”, 
so that, if these matters could be extracted from the individual 
{tout), it wotild, so to speak, become concentrated in a point, 
and would thus be restored to its primitive condition of a , 
“ just as, by eiilractmg from a bOtte the cafcareous substance 
which is the source Of its hardness, it is reduced to its pninitive 
state of grlsde or membrane ” * 

” Evolution ” and “ development ” arc, for Bonnet, synony- 
mous terms , and Since by “ evolution ” he means simply the 
expansion of that which was invisible into visibility, he was 
naturally le<l to the conclusion, at which Leibnitz had arrived 
by a different line of reasoning, that no such thing as generation, 
in the pmper sense of the wo^, exists m nature The growth of 
aa organic being is simply a process of enlargement, as a particle 
of dty gelatine may efe swelled by the tritussuscfeption of 
water , its death is a shrinkage, such as the swelled jelly might 
undergo on desiccation Nothing really new is produced in the 
living world, but the germs which develop have existed smee the 
beginning of things , and nothing really dies, but, when what we 
call death takes place, the living thing shrinks back into its germ 
state.* 


ct cello <l<*s esj^^ccs Mais cette imagination cst bion dloign^o de 
la nature clcs chov's ll n’y a point do tol passage , ot C*6st ici 
oU les transtoi mat urns <lc Messieurs SwtoAmerdam, MqljiWghi, 
LcCwonhock, «|ui sont dos plus Oxcepms observitcurs do notre tbms, 
soul Vi mu s iV inon sc couth, et m'ont lait admo^ttre plus ai&6m0nt, que 
Tanimal, ot route autu subklance' organise e nc Gommeiicc point 
lorsque nokis erbjons, ct que ml gfm ration opparente n*«st qu'uu 

d^vflpppemexit ct un(> espdee d’augmentalipn Aussi ai-jprcniarqu6 
(jue Vautcur dc Li lie(korrJie dc la M M HattSoSket, 

et d'antres hahilo$ homMcs n^6nt’ pas’ >!;t6 fort 61oi^6s dc cc senti- 
ment '* Lcibmls, d(^ Ic, natufe (1605) The d<x;trmc 

of “ Emboltcment " w contained in the Constd^alions sur Ic^nnotpe 
dr vte (1705) , the preface tp the 2 ModicH (171c) » and tho Prtnetpes 
de la nature et de la ardt « 0) ( 1 7 1 R) 

' “II cst vrai cjuc la pcns^c la plus mlsonn^'Mo et la! phiS confbriftc* 
k rexp^ncmeo snr question trd^ difficile de H formation du 
ioatus , c’cBl que Jes enfanh sont dct4 presquo tout form6» avant 
mdme raction par laqutUe ils sont census , et qve lours m5rcs ne 
font quo lour cfonncr Vuccioissemoni ordinaire dUUs le temps dc la 
grossessc “ J!>s la tetherthe de la vbnti^ hvre u chap, vii p 3^ 
(7th ed , t72i) 

* Constd^ralionf sur les corps organises, chap x, 

’ Bpnnct heui the courage of his opmpns, and m the 
hhilosophtquet part vi chap iv , he develops a hypbthcsis Whith he 
urms “ Evolution nattirellc “ , and which, making allowance for his 
* pecuhar v icws of the nature of kcnoratioii, ticats no small rosdikiblanCe. 
to what IS understood by “ evolution “ at the present day I 

“ Si la volontC diviue a cr64* par im seed Acte rUniversahtC des 
dtres, d'od venoient ces plantcs et ccs animhux dont Moyse noUs 
dCcrif la PrOdtidtkm au tminiCmc et au CinquiCme jour du renOdvdlle- 
ment de notre mottd<i ? 

“ AbuseroiH«>jc de la libertC de conjectures si jp disow, que ten 
^ rhuxtos ct les Antmaux qui existent aujpiird'hui sont parvenus par 
' unc Sorte d’Cvolution naturelle dos Etres organises qui peuplaient ce 
' ptehriof Mbtide, sorfi IhimCffiatenient des MAiWS*du Cferf aVkor ? 

“ No suptiosons quo trois revolutions La Terre vient de sortu 
des Mains du CRf^ATECR Pes causes prtpar^s par hr Sacssse font 
dCveloppor de toutes parts les Germes Les Etres organises coinmen- 
cent a }0iiir de rexistence. Xls ^toiont probablement alors bien 
difiCrens du cc qu'ils sont auiourcVhiu Ils VCtomt autant ique 
oe premier Mbndo diff6rott de cehn que nous habitons. Nous 
mMMMons de nooyens pour jugcr de ces aistj^mblanoes, et peut-6tre 
qi|W.]e*!|)his habile Naturalisto qui auroit CtC placC dans ce premier 
MAgde y auroit entierement m^conntt hos Plantes et nos Anunaux." 


the two palrH 6f Bomi^tfs hjrjpotbesis, naiiie^, >the doc^tniie 
that dil living things ptoeedd'frfiili jfin^embting {^mas, imd that 
these oohtain, one ehclosed wilhm the other, the *gein»s of all 
*4titttte lirvitig things, Whmh'is theliypothesis^of “ embolteitient,” 
and the^doctrine that eveiy Mrm emttains m mmiatirre all the 
organs of the adult, whieh te the hypothesis Of evolution or 
development, m the primary senses of these words, must 
carefOlly distinguished. In fact, While holding firmly by the 
'former, Bonnet more or less modified ihe latter in his later 
writings, md, atdength^ he admits that a ” gam " need not be 
an actual 'miniature of the organism, but tluit it may be 
merely <an ” Original prefotmation capable of^pioducmg the 
latter ^ 

But, thus defined, the gewn’is neither more nor less than the 

partienht genitalis ” of Aristotle, or the ” pnmordium vegetale ” 
Or ovum ” of Harvey ; and the “ evolution ” of such a germ 
would not be dii^tingiAShable from “ epigenesis.” 

Supported by the great authority of Halier, the doctrine of 
evolution, or development, prevailed throughout the whole 
of the i8th century, and Cuvier appears to have* substantially 
adopted Bonnet’s later views, though probably he would not 
have gone all^lengths in the<airection of “ emboftement ” In 
a Welbknown note to Charies'L^opold LaunlIardV^<)|^^, prefixed 
to the last edition of the Oss^dnk^ fdsHles, the ” mdioal de I’ftre ” 
is much the same thing as Aristotle’s ** ^rticula gmitaiis ” and 
I Harvey^s ” Ovum.” * 

I Bonnef s eminent contemporary, Buffon, held nearly the same 
views with respect to' the nature <rf the germ, and expresses them 
even 'more Confidently, 

i “ CctiX qUi 6nt tru qUo Ic coeur 6t6it le premier form6, se nont 
trompCH , cCux qiu diwnt que e’ent le sang se trompent aubsi tout 
eeit iOrme en mSme temps. Si Ton ne coiumlte qne I'obscrvation, Ic 
I poulct so volt clans roeuf dvant qn’il ait umv^ “ ^ 

“ i’ai ouvort uno grande quantity d'ceuls a dillercns teropn as.iut 
et npriis rincubation, et jo me huis convninfcu par mes yellx quo U 
pbWf^t'oXiste en entier dSns le' milieu de la dcatrulo au moment 
qu'il sort du corps dt la poulc “ ’ 

The "“moule int^rienr” of Buffon is the aggregate of clc- 
•mentary parts Which constitute the individual, and is thus the 
equivalent of Bonnet’s getm,* as 'defined m the passage cited 
above. But Buffon further imagined that innumerable “ mol^- 
' rules Orgoniqoes ” are dispersed throughout the world, and that 
alrmentatKrn consists m the appropriation by the parts of an 
Organism of those molecules whi^ are analogous to them 
j (irowth, therefore, was, on this hypothesis, partly a process 
of simple evolution, and partly of what has been temed syn- 
genesis. Buffon’s opmiOn is, in fact, 'a sort of combination of 
views, essentially similar to those of Bonnet, with others, somc- 
•what similar to those of the “ Medici ” whom Harvey condemns 
The molecules organiques ” are physical equivalents of Leib- 
nitz’s monads 

It is a striking example of the diffioulty’ of getting people 
to use their own> powers of < investigation >ac)cusately, that thu> 
form of the doctrine of evolution should have held its ground 
eo hmg ; for it^was thoroughly •and completely exploded, not 
•tong after Its enuticiatmn, by Ctopar Frederick Wolff, who in his 
Thtma gmerattoniSy published in 1759, placed the opposite 
theory of epigenesis upon the secure foundation of fact, from 
Which it has never been displaced. But Wolff had no (immediate 

^ “ Ce mot (germe) ae d^signera pas seulement un corps organise 
ridutl en petit ; il aebigncr.'i encore toutc esp^ce de priformatwn 
onpnelle anjtt un Tout organwue pent t ^suiter comtne de sdn priiuxpt 
tnimMiat '*^PahnginSs%e philosbp^xque^ part x Chap. Ii 

* “ M Cdvier ceneid^rant cjue tous les etres orgenisds eoat derives 
de parens, ot no voyaat dans la nature aucune force capable dc 
produire I’oilgaiLiSation. croyaii a la pr6-existencc des gCrmes . non 
pas a la drC-exi^ttnco d’un etre tout forint, pUisqu'U efet bjen Evident 
que ce n est que par des d^veloppemens stiCiseSBus que ritte acqUiSIt 
sa forme « niai8,'6t Ton peat sVxfirimer aiHsi, a la jirO-existence du 
radical de Vitre^ radical qui existo avant que la sdne des evplutions 
ne commence, et qui remonte certainemcnt, suivant la belle observa- 
tion de Boimot, a pltjtsletirs g^ 4 raiit)ns“ — Lautillard, Moge de 

tiots la 

* Histoire^mdkredXe^ tom, il ed ii (i7'30)( p. 950. 

f Ibi 4 * Pi ^ particulafly Buffon, pi 4l> 
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8ucces90». Ihe school of CUvijr ^Dras Umont^bW deficient m 
'embryologists ; and it was only jh'tfce course of the first thirty 
years of the 19th oenfmy that Prtvost and ihiinas in Prance, 
and, later on, DoUuiger> Pander^ von Bhr, RatKke^ and Remak 
m Germany, founded modem embryology : and, at the same 
time, proved , the utter ipcompatibility of the hypothesis Of 
e^olut^Jn as formulated by Bonnet and Haller with easily 
demonstrable facts. 

Nevertheless, though the oonceptions oi^inalfy denoted 
by “ evolution ” and “ development were shown to be unten- 
able, the words retained their application to the process by which 
the embryos of living beings gn^dudliy make their appearance , 
and the terms “ development/” “ Entwickelung,^* and “evolutio** 
are now indiscriminately used for the series of genetic changes 
eidiibited bv living beings, by writers who would emphatically 
deny that ‘^development ” or “ Entwiclcelung ” or “ evolutio,” 
in me sense in which these wotds were usually employed 
Bonnet or HaHer, ever occUfs. 

Evolution, or development, is, in fact, at present employed 
in biology as a general name for the history 6f the steps by 
which any living being 'has acquired the morphbloglckl dnd the 
physiological characters which distinguish It As civil history 
maybe divided into biography, M^hich is the^histoty Of individuals, 
and universal history, which is the history Of the human race, 
so evolution falls naturally into two categones — ^the evolution 
of the individual (see Ei^brvologv) and the evolution of the 
sum of living beings 

The Evolution of the Sunt pf Living Beings. — ^iTie notion that 
all the kinds of animals arid plants may have come into existence 
by the growth and modification of primordial germs is as old 
as speculative thought ; but the modem scientific form of the 
doctrine can be traced historically to the influence of several 
converging lines of philosophical speculation arid of physical 
observation, none of which go flirther back than the r7th century 
These are - - 

1 The enunciation by Descartes of the conception 'thdl the 
physical universe, Whether living or not living, is a ’mechanism, 
and that, as such, it is cxplicabje On physical principles, 

2 The observation of the gradations of structure, from 
extreme simplicity to very gr^t complexity, presented by 
living things, and of the r^tiOn of thfesO graduated forms to 
one another. 

3 The observation of ’the existence of ah analogy between 
the senes of gradations pre^^ented by the species which compose 
any great group of animals or plants, and the seriOS'of embryottic 
conditions of the highest members of that group, 

4 The observation that laiige groups Of spOcies of widely 
different habits present the same fundamental plan of Structure , 
and that parts Of the same animal or plant, the functiOhs Of which 
are very different, likewise exhibit ihodifiCiEltidns ‘Of a totnmem 
‘plan. 

5 The observation of the existence Of structures, in a mdi- 
mentaiy and apparently useless condition, in one Spedes of a 
group, which are fully developed and have < definite functions 
>in o&er Species Of the same grow 

6 The observation of the effects of Varying ^conditions In 
modifying living organisms 

7 The observation of the facts of geographidal distribution. 

8 The observation of the facts of the ^geological succession 
of the forms df life 

I. Notwithstanding the dlkbevate diSguise which ^fear of 
the powers thattvere ted ©eSfcttrtee to throw over hisTOal opirtlons, 
It IS impossible tb read lihe ie In f Maseru Without 

acqoirii^: the conviction that this great philosopher held that the 
physical world and all things in it, whether living dr not living, . 
have originated by a^prooess of evolution, due to the cdhtmuous ‘ 
operation of pamfy phyaieal<eauses, out of a primitive 'lebtiveb^ 
formtess matter.^ , 

» As Bttffoa has Well Said de ramener I'explication de 

tous les phenomdnes 4 des pnncipcs m^mques est assortment 
grande et DoHe, oe pas cst le bavdi qu*<m pent laire en phUosdphie. 

ct e'est Descartes qui Ta fait.”— /.c. p. 50. • 


Xlit folldwing passage is especmlly ifiatructive 

^ Et taat s’on faut que je veuiUo quo Ton eroic tontes les ehoscs 
quo yecnrai, nue mtae ic pretends en proposer ici quclqUcs-Ones 
qne jO erois^abSbltitnent etm fiansscs , a savOfr, ne donte «pomt 
qne fe monde n*aat cM au coirimoncement aVec utitant de por- 
fectioa qu*tl en a . en aorte que le soluil, kt terre, la lune, et lc$ 
^toilcs out lors , et que la terre n'a pas cu seulemcnt en aoi 

les semences des planles, mf^vt que les plantes m6mc en ont Couvert 
Uhe partib , et'qU'Adatti (Hr Eve n*ont pas cr6{s enfSAS mais en 
Sge dhommes parfaits La religion chr6ticnne veut que AOus le 
erdyons anWi, et la raison natuxellc dous peiVuade eniurement cette 
v4Yit6 , car $1 nous cousid^rons la toutc puissance <1( Dicu, nous 
devtms juger que tout ce quMl a fait a cu d^s le conniiencemCnt 
toutc la Affection qu4l deverit avoir Msiis n^amnoms, comtne on 
connottrolt'beauooup niicux quelle a 4t4 la nature d*Adam it celle 
do& arbres de Paraats si on avoit examinf^ comment les enfants 
forment peu k |>cn dans le ventre de leurs nu.ici> ct comment its 
plantes sorteni de leurs scmcnces, que. si on avoit senlcment consider^ 
quels ils ont et6 qudnd Dieu les a cr^^s tout do m^me, nous feions 
mieux entendre quelle est gto^ralement la nature de toutes tes 
ctioscs qui sont au monde ai nous pouvons imagnlcr quelques pnn- 
cipcs qui soicnt fort mtelligiblcs ct fort sunplcs, desquels nous 
puissions voir clairement que les astres et la terre et eniin tout ce 
monde visible auroit pu ^re produit ainsi quo dc qtielqnes semences 
(bien qne nous sachtons qu’il n'a pas it6 produit cn cette fa^on) 
que Si nous la decnvions seulcment comme iL cst, ou biWi comme 
nous croyons qu'il a crH Et parceciue je penso avoir trouv^ des 
pnncipes qui sont t.ls, )0 t^hurai ici dc les cxpliquer/’ * 

If we read between the Imes of this singular exhibition of 
force of one kind and weakness of another, it is clear Uiat 
Descartes believed that he had divined the mode in which the 
physical Umverse had lieen evolved > and the Tratte de VhqfMne 
and the essay Sur les passions afford abundant additional 
evidcrice that he sought for, and thought he had found, an 
explanation of the phenomena of physical life by deduction 
from purely physical laws. 

Spinoza abounds in the same sense, and is as usual perfectly 
candid — 

*• Naturae leges et regulae, secundum quas omnia fiunt et ex unis 
formis m alias mutantur, bunt<ubique et semper eadem " ’ 

Tx*ibnitz*s doctrme of continuity necessarily led him m the 
same direction \ and, of the infinite multitude df monads with 
which he peopled the world, each is supposed to be the focus of 
an endless process of evolution and involution In the Praiogaea^ 
xxvi , Loibnitz distinctly suggests the mutability of species — 

** Ahi nuraatuT m saxis passim species viden quas vrl fai orbe 
eogn^i^c)} vel saltern in viciniH iocis fruStra qua'^ras Ita CorHua 
Amfwnts, quae cx nautilorUtn numero habeantur, passim et forma 
et msignitndino (naih ot pcdali diametro aliqtumdo roperiuntur) 
ab omnibiis ilhs natuns dtscrepare dicunt, quas praobet mare Sed 
quis absconditos ejus xecessns aut subterraneas abysm pervesti- 
gavit ^ quarn mulU nobis animalia antca ignota efft rt novus orbis 
Ht credibile est per magnas illas conversion's cliam ahimalium 
species pluninum nnmutatas/* 

Thus In the end (if the 17 th century the seed was sown whiib 
has at intervals brought forth recurrent crops of evolutkmfd 
hypotheses, based, more or less completely, on geneml reasonings. 

Aitiohg the earliest of th^se speculations is that put fofvrtlrd 
by Benoit de Mdillet in bis Tethdmed, which, though printed In 
i735> was not published until twenty-throe years later. CoQ'* 
sidcnng that this boOk was written before the time of Hdller, 
or Bonnet, or LmnaeUs, Or Hutton, ‘it iurfely deserves ^ittOfe 
tespectful consideration than it usually receives For t)e 
MaiHet nOt only has a definite conception of the plastiOity of 
living things, and of the production of existing species by the 
modifiOatiOh of their predecessors, but he clearly apprehoids 
the cardinal maxim of modem geological science, that the 
explanation of the structure of the globe is to be sought 'in l^e 
dedtictive application to geological phenomena of the pnnciples 
dttablished mdbetiVely by the study of the present t:OUtse of 
nature. Somewhat later, P. L. M. de Maupertuis ^ suj^ested 
a curious hypothesis as to 'the causes of variation, whiea be 
thinks may be sufficient to account fOr the origin of all amitnala 

* Pr%netpmdekiphil9Si^hs^TreMimtpaxiieti4%. 

* Etkiou^ Pars tertia, Pnefatio 

« d$ Is ^aiuie Essai sur la forniatton des corps vrganisiSt 

X75X, XiV« 
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from a single Jcaa 13 aptiste Ron^ Robmet ^ followed out 

much the samt' of thought as t)e Mafllct, but less sobeily , 

and Bonnets spoouL^tions m thte Pdinghiest^, which appeared 
m xySg, have already been mentioned, Buffon ( 1753 ^^ 779 ), 
ut first a partisan of the absolute immutability of species, subset 
quently appe irs to have believed that laiiger or smaller groups 
of species luu t l>eeii produced by the modification of a primitive 
block , but he contributed nothmg to the general doctrine of 
evolution 

Erasmus Darnin (Zoommia, 1794), though a zealous evolu- 
tionist, can hanllv he said to have made any real advance on his 
predecessors, and, notwithstanding the fact that Goethe had 
the Advantage of a wide knowledge of morphological facts, and 
a true insight into tlvor signification, while he threw all the 
power of a great poet into the cxpre‘:sion of his conceptions, it 
mav be questioned alu thcr ho supplied the doctrine of evolution 
with a firmer su' itifi* lusi*. than it alrcvifh posseb-.ed. Moicoi er, 
whatever the value of Goethe’s labours m that field, they were 
not published before 1820, lOiig after evolutionism had taken 
a new dep«iUiiu from tlie works of Trcviranus and Lamatck — 
the first of its .idvocates who were equipped for their task with 
the needful large and accurate knowledge of the phenomena 
of life os a whoif' It is remarkable that each of these writeis 
-eems to have Ix'cn kd, independently and contemporaneously, 
to invent the sumo name of “ biology ” for the science of the 
phenomena of life ; and thus, following Buffon, to have recog- 
nized the essi'iitial unity of these phenomena, and their coiitra- 
distinction from those of inanimate nature And it is hard to 
say whether Lamarck or Trcviranus hgs the priority m pro- 
pounding the main thesis of the doctrine of evolution ; for 
though the fir^t volume of Trcviranus^ Bvdope appeared onlv 
in 1802, ho sa} m the preface to his later woik, the Ersehet- 
Hwwgcw und dt’S (n^atti^chm I chms^ dated 1831, that he 

wrote the fn t vol line ol the Biologte ‘‘nearly five-and-thirty 
years ago,” or about 1 706. 

Now, m 1704* there is evidence that lAmarck held doctrines 
which present e striking contrast to those which are to bo 
found m the Plulosophtc zoologique, as the following passages 
show 

“68*; QuoKpie inon unique objct dins cet article n’ait 616 quo 
de traitcr de Iv plivsiqiu de I'entation d<* U vie des 6trts 

org.inuj Lies, m ct li j'al ost* .ivancer eu del nit mt, quo rcxistencc 
de CCS 6tres dtonn.uits n appartienncnt nuUement a U nature , quo 
lout CO Qu'on pout entonure par le mot nature, no pouvoit donner 
U vie, c ost ^’dire, quo toutes les quaht6s de la mati6re, jointcs 4 
toutes lo» circonstances possibles, et m6me i I'activit^ r6x)anduo 
dans Tunivers, no pouvuicnt point produire un 6trc mum du mouve- 
ment organiquc, capable de reproduire son aemblablo, et sujet a 
la mort 

686 Tous loR uidividus do cette nature, qui existent, provienncnl 
d'mdividus semblibks qui tous ensemble constituent I’cap^ce 
enti6rc Or, jc crois qu'il est ausbi impossible A rhomme dt conuoilio 
la cause physique du premier inaividu dc chaque esp6cc, que 
d'asBigner aussi physiqucmont la cause d« roxistence de la mati6re ou 
de Tunivers entier (.'est au moms ce que le r^sultat de mes con- 
naissanccs ct de mes reflexions me portent A penser. S’ll cxiste 
beaucoup do Viinitis x>roduites ^mr I'etiet des circonstancos, cos 
van6t6s ne ddnatuunt |)omt les esp6ces , mais on se ’^rompe, sans 
doute aouvent, en mdiquslnt commo esp6ce, ce qui u est que vari6t6 , 
et alors jo sens qut cette erreur pent tirer A consequence dans les 
rasboniioments qut Ton fait sur cette matt6rc/’ ^ 

The first three volumes of Treviranus s Biolagtf, which contains 
his general views of evolution, appeared between 1803 and 1805 
The Rccherches sur Voigamsatim des corps vwauts, which sketches 
out Lamarck's doctrines, was published m 1803 , but the full 
development of his views in the Phtlosophie zoalogique did not 
take place until i8oq. 

* Considhations phdosophtgues sur h gradafton naturellc des 
formss de Vitre , ou Us essais de la nature qui appfeud ^ faitc I'homme 

stfr les causes des prttfctpaux fails physibues, par J B 
Ijimarck. Pans Sreonde annec de la Rfniubliqtie In the preface, 
Lamairck says that the work was written tn 1776, and presented to 
the Academy m 1780 , but it was not published licfore 1794, and at 
that time it prcsumablv expressed Lamarck's mature views It 
would lie interesting to know what brought about the change of 
opinion manifested m the Hecherches sur I'organtsaiion des corps 
onl> SI \ ( n years later 


The Btologu iMJtd the PJttlosophte zoologtque i^re both very 
remarkaUe p^bdtions, end are 8tfll worthy of attentive study, 
but they fell djliph evii The va^t authonty of Cuvici 

was employed in support of the trkditioAally respectable hypo- 
theses of jjipecial creation and of catastfophism , and the w'lJd 
^ipeculatlohs the Dtsccurs sur les revolutions de la surface du 
globe were held to be models of sound scientific thinking, while 
the really much more sober and philosophical hypotlicscs of 
the Uydroghlogie were scouted. For many years it w^as th( 
fashion to speak of Lamarck with ridicule, while Treviranus w.is 
altogether ignored 

Nevertheless, the work had been done. The conception of 
evolution was henceforward irrepressible, and it incessantly 
reappears, m one shape or another,® up to the year 185S, when 
(’harles Darwin and A R. Wallace published their Theoiy of 
Natural Selection The Ortgm of Species appeared in 1859 , 
and thenceforward the doctrine of evolution assumed a jvosition 
and act|uircd an importance which it never before posse j'-cd In 
the Ongtn of Specin, and m his other numerous and imporUinl 
contributions to the solution of the problem of biologic.*! 
evolution, Darwin confined himself to the discussion of th( 
causes which have brought about the present condition of livin 
matter, assuming such matter to have once come into existenc ' 
On the other hand, Spencer ^ and E Haeckel ^ dealt with 
the whole problem of evolution The profound and vigorou 
writings of Spencer embody the spnit of Descartes m tb(‘ know 
ledge of our own day, and maybe rcgaidcd as the Prtuapis 
dc la philosophic of the igth century, w^hilc, whatever hesiLi 
tion ma> not unfrequently be felt by less daring minds m 
following Haeckel in many of his speculations, his attempt 
to systematize the doctrine of evolution and to exhibit its 
influence as the central thought of modem biology, cannot fail 
to have a far-i caching influence on the progress of science 

If we seek for the reason of the difference between the scientific 
position of the doctrine of evolution in the days of Lamarck 
and that which it occupies now, we shall find it m the great 
accumulation of facts, the several classes of which have b^ 
enumerated above, under the second to the eighth heads For 
those which are grouped under the second to the seventh of the se 
classes, respectively, have a clear sigmficance on the hypothcsi , 
of evolution, while they are immtclligible if that hypothcai^ 
be denied And those of the eighth group are not only unin- 
mtelligihle without the assumption of evolution, but can be 
proved never to be discordant with that hypothesis, while, in 
some cases, they are exactly such as the hypothesis requires 
The demonstration of these assertions would require a volume, 
but the general nature of the evidence on which they rest may be 
briefly indicated 

a. The accurate investigation of the lowest forms of animal 
life, commenced by Leeuwenhoek and Swammerdam, and 
continued by the remarkable labours of R6aumur, Abraham 
Trembley, Bonnet, and a host of other observers m the latter 
part of the lytli and the first half of the i8th centuries, drew 
the attention of biologists to the gradation in the complexity 
of organization which is presented by living beings, and culminated 
m the doctrine of the echeUe des Hres, so powerfully and clearly 
stated by Bonnet, and, before him, adumbrated by Locke and 
by I^ibmtz. In the then state of knowledge, it appeared that 
all the species o. animals and plants could be arranged in one* 
senes, m such a manner that, by insensible gradations, llie 
mineral passed into the plant, the plant into ^e polype, the 
polype into the worm, and so, through gradually higher forms 
of life, to man, at the summit of the animated world 

But, as knowledge advanced, this conception ceased to be 
tenable in the crude form m which it was first put forward 
Taking mto account existing animals and plants alone, it became 
obvious that they fell into groups which were more or les 
sharply separated from one another , and, moreover, that evei 

> See the ** Hisioncal Sketch ** prefixed to the last edition of tht 
Ongtn of Species 

Pmt Principles and Principles of Biology (1860-1864) 

I • Generelle Motphologte (1866) 





evouuttion; 


th« species of a gews oon hanily «ver be arranged in linear 
series. Their natural memblanoes and differences are only 
to be expressed by disposing them as if ihe^ were branches 
springing from a common hyp^etical centre. 

Lamarck, while affirming the verbal proposition that animals 
form a single series^ was forced by his vast acquaintance with 
the details of zoology to limit the assertion to such a series as 
may be formed out of the abstractions constituted by the 
common characters of each group*^ 

Cuvier on anatomical^ and Von Baer on embryologioal gmunds> 
made the further step of provmg that, even in this limited sense, 
animals cannot be arranged m a single senes, hut that there are 
several distinct plans of organization to be observed among 
them, no one of which, m its highest and most complicated 
modification, leads to any of the others. 

The conclusions enunciated by Cuvier and Von Baer have been 
confirmed m principle by all subsequent research mto the 
structure of animals and plants But the effect of the adoption 
of these conclusions has been rather to substitute a new metaphor 
for that of Bonnet than to abolish the conception expressed by it* 
Instead of regarding living things as capaUc of arrangement in 
one senes Uce the steps of a ladder, the results of modern in- 
vestigation compel us to dispose them as if they were the twigs 
and branches of a tree. The ends of the twigs represent in- 
dividuals, the smallest groups of twigs species, laiger groups 
genera, and so on, until wc arrive at the source of all these 
ramifications of the main branch, which is represented by a 
common plan of structure. At the present moment it is im- 
jiossible to draw up any definition, b^cd on broad anatomical 
or developmental characters, by which any one of Cuvier’s great 
groups slmll be separated from all the rest. On the contrary, 
the lower members of each tend to converge towards the lower 
members of all the others The same may be said of the vegetable 
world Thf‘ apparently clear distinction between flowering and 
flowerless plants has been broken down by the senes of grada- 
tions between the two exhibited by tlie Lycopodtaceae, Rhm- 
carpeae^ and Gvmimpermeae The groups of Funfft, Licheneae 
and Algae have completely run mto one another, and, when the 
lowest forms of each are alone considered, even the animal and 
vegetable kingdoms cease to have a definite frontier 
If It IS permissible to speak of the relations of living forms to 
one another metaphorically, the similitude chosen must un- 
doubtedly be that of a common root, whence two mam trunks, 
one representmg tlie vegetable and one the animal world, spring , 
and, each dividing mto a few mam branches, these subdivide mto 
multitudes of branchlets and these mto smaller groups of twigs. 
As I^marck has well said — ^ 

" II n*y a quo ceux qiii m sont longtemps ct fortem«nt ocewp^s do la 
determination cU*s osp6cu!», ct qui ont consults dc riches colkctions, 
qm peuvent savoir lusqu'a quul point Its csp^ces^ parmi Its coqis 
vivants, se londent its unes dans Ics autres, it qni ont pn se con- 
vaincre cjuc, dans les partits oh nous voyons dos espHes ccia 

n’est ainsi quo parceciu'il nous cn manqnc d'autros qui cn bont plus 
voismes ct quo nous n’avons pas encore recut lUics 

Je ne vciix pas dire pour cela que les animauN qui o\i stent forment 
une s^ne trhs-simple cl partout 6palemrnt nuanree , mais je diS 
qu'ils forment une s^rie rameuse, irreRuh^rement gradu^e et qm 
n'a point de discontinuity dans sew parties, ou qui, du moms, n’en 
a toujours pas eu, s’ll est vrai que, par suite dt quelqucs esptces 
perdues, il s’en trouve quelqiic part II en resuUc que les esphes 
m terminent chaque rameau de la s^ne gi'n^rale tieiinent, au moms 
’un c6t6, h d’autres espycoa voismes qui se nuancent avec elles 
VoiU ce que lV*tat bien connu des choses me mtt mamtenant a 
portyc do demon trer |e n'ai bosom d’aucune hypotliisi ni d’auQunc 
supposition pour ccla ] cn atlcstc tons los naturalislt ? obscrvatcurs 

3 In a remarkable essay ® Meckel remarks ■ 

“ There is no good physiologist who has not bti n struck by the 
observation that the onemal lorm ot all organisms is one and the 

* “ II s’agit done do prouver quo la sdne qui constitute r6chelle 
animalo reside cssentioUexnent dans la distribution des masses pnnci- 
pales qui la composent et non dans cellc deb esphees ni mSme toujours 
dans celly des genres " — Phil zoohgtque^ chap v 

* Philosophw zoolomqu$f premidro partie, chap iii 

^ Entwurf emer iDarstellung.der zwisohen dem Embryozustande 
der hdheren Thiero und dem permanenten dor moderen statthudenden 
Fsurallele,’' BeytrAge Jfur vergMchenden Anatamte, Bd a i8ii* 


gane, tod Aittit ^ 'Of thia one forai, aU. the lowest as wcU as the 
hkfiest, are developed m such a manner that the Utter pass through 
the permanent forms of the former as transitory stage‘s Anstotlc, 
Haircr, Harvey, Kiclmeycr, Autenneth, and maii> others ha\e 
eithor mad*' this observation incidentally, or, especially the latter, 
have drawn partiowlaa: atttmtion tto it, and drawn Ihesefrom results 
of permanent importance tor physiology *' 

Meckel proceeds to exemplify the thesis, that the lower forms 
of animals represent stages in the course of tht devcl^pmont 
of the higher, with a large senes of illustrations 

After comparing the salamanders and the perenni-branehiate 
Urodela with the tadpoles and the frogs, and enunciating the 
law that the more highly any animal is organized the more 
quickly does it pass through tlie lower stages, Meckel goes on to 
say* — 

** From these lowest Vertebrata to the highest, and to the highest 
forms among these, the comparison betueen the embryonic condi* 
tions of the higher animals and the adult states of the lower can 
he moro completely and thoroughly instituted than if the survey is 
extended to the invertebrata, inasmuch as the UtUi arc m many 
respects constructed upon an altogither too dLssimilar type , indeed 
they often differ from one another far more than the lowest vertebrate 
does from the highest mammal , yet the following pages will sliow 
that the comparison may be also extended to them withiintoresi. 
In fact, then is a period when, as Aristotle long ago said, the embryo 
ot the highest animal has the form of a mere worm, and, devoid of 
internal and external organization, is merely an almost structureless 
lump of polype-substance Notwithstanding the ongin ot organs, it 
bull foi a certain time, by reason of its want of an internal bony 
skeleton, remains worm and moUusk, and only later enters into the 
senes of the Vertebrata, although tracts of the vertebral column 
even m the earliest periods testify its claim to a place in that series '* — 
Op cU pp 4, 5 

If Mcikcl’s proposition is so far qualified, that the comparison 
of adult with embryonic forms is restricted within the limits of 
one type of organization , and if it is further recollected, that 
the resemblance between the permanent lower form and the 
embryonic stage of a higher form is not special but general, it 
IS m entire ac( ordance with modern embryology , although there 
IS no branch of biology which has grow n so largely, and improvea 
Its methods so much since Meckel’s time, as this In its ongmal 
form, the doctrine of “ arrest of development,” as advocated by 
Geoffroy Saint-Hilaire and Serres, was no doubt an over-state- 
ment of the case It is not true, for example, that a fish is a 
reptile arrested m its development, or that a reptile was ever a 
fish , but It IS true that the reptile embryo, at one stage of its 
development, is an organism which, if it had an indepiendent 
existence, must be classified among fishes , and all the organs 
of the reptile pass, in the course of their development, through 
conditions which are closely analogous to those which are 
permanent m some fishes 

4 That branch of biology which is termed morphology is a 
commentary upon, and expansion of, the proposition that widely 
different animals or plants, and widdv different parts of animals 
or plants, arc constructed upon the same plan ¥ rom the rough 
comparison of the skeleton of a bird with that of a man by 
Pierre Belon, m the i6th century (to go no further back), down 
to the theory of the limbs and the theory of the skull at the 
present day , or, from the first demonstration of the homologies 
of the parts of a flower by C, F Wolff, ^ to the present elaborate 
analysis of the floral oigans, morjihology exhibits a continual 
advance towards the demonstration of a fundamental unity 
among the seeming diversities of Ining structures And this 
demonstration has been completed by the final establishment of 
the cell theory (see Cytology), whuh involves the admission of a 
primitive conformity, not only of all the elementary structures 
in animals and plants respectively, but of those in the one of 
these great divisions of living thmgs with tho«e in the other. 
No a prion difficulty can be said to stand m the way of evolution, 
when it can be shown that all animals and all plants proceed by 
modes of development, which are similar in principle, from a 
fundamental protoplasmic materul 

5. The innumerable cases of structures, which are rudimentary 
and apparently useless, in species, the close allies of which 
possess well-developed and functionally important homologous 
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structures, are readily intelligible on the theory of evolution, 
while It lb hard to conceive their ratson d*eire on any other 
hypothesis. However, a cautious reasoner will probably rather 
explain such cases deductively from the doctrme of evolution 
than endeavour to support the doctrine of evolution by them 
For It la almo A impossible to prove that any structure, however 
rudimentary, is useless — ^that is to say, that it plays no part 
♦yhatever in the economy , and, if it is in the slightest degree 
useful, there is no reason why, on the hypothesis of direct 
creation, it should not have been created. Nevertheless, double- 
edged as is the amument from rudimentary organs, there is 
probably none which has produced a greater effect in promoting 
the general acceptance of the theory of evolution 

6 The olfler a(lvo( ates of evolution sought for the causes of 
the process cxclisiv^cly in the influence of varying conditions, 
such as climate and station, or hybridization, upon living forms 
Even Treviranus has got no further than tins point Lamarck 
introduced the conception of the action of an animal on itself 
as a factor m producing modification Starting from the well- 
known f«i< t th.a the lubitual use of a limb tends to develop the 
musclt*s oi 1 !ie limb, and to produce a greater and greater facility 
in using It, lie made the general assumption that the effort of 
an animal to exert an organ m a given direction tends to develop 
the oigau in that direction But a little consideration showed 
tliat, though Lamarck hud seized what, as far as it goes, is a true 
cause of modification, it is a cause the actual effects of which 
are wholly iiiadc(]u«le to account for i ny considerable modifica 
lion m amnials, and winch can have no influence at all in tlic 
vegetable world , end jirobably notlung contributed so much 
to discredit evolution, in the early part of the ic)th ccntur>, as 
the floods of ea^y ridicule which wctc poured upon this part 
of Laniard \ fpitulation 'J’he theory of natural selection, or 
survival of llie fittest, was sugg(‘sted by William Charles Wells 
in 1813, and further elaborated by I*atrick Matthew in t8^r 
But the pregnant suggestions of these wi iters remained pnicticalK 
unnotued and forgotten, until the theory was independenll> 
devised and pioinulgaleil by ( buries Robert Darwin and Alfreil 
Russell V\j •iace in 3 8c;.S, and the effect of its publicativin i/as 
immediat(‘ nud piofound 

Those who were unwilling to accept evolution, without 
better giouiuis tluiti iich as are offered by Lamarck, and who 
therefou prtfciied t) suspend tluir judgment on the que^lion, 
found in the piiiKiplc of selective breeding, pursued m all its 
applications wiih mirvellous knowledge and skill by Dai win, 
a valid explanation of the ociurrence of varieties and races, 
and they saw ckaily that, if the explanation would apply to 
species, It would not only solve the problem of their ev'^olution, 
but that it would account for the facts of teleology, as well as 
for those of rixirphology , and lor the jiersistence of some forms 
of life unchanged thiough long epochs of time, while others 
undergo c ouiparatively lapiJ mctainurphosis 

How far “natural sektUon’* sufliccs for the production of 
species icinains to bo seen Few can doubt that, if not the 
whole c 'Mse, it is a very important factor in that operation , 
and lluit ic must play a great part in the sorting out of varieties 
into those which are transitory and those whiv.h are permanent 

But the causes and conditions of variation have yet to be 
^ thorougluv explored , and the importance of natured selection 
will not I)' impaired, even if further inquiries should prove 
that vauabilUy is definite, and is delernnued m certain directions 
rathei than in others, by conditions mheicnt in that which vanes 
It IS quite conceivable that every species tends to produce 
varietps of a limited number and kind, and that the effect of 
natural sele< lion is to fa\ our the development of some of these, 
while It opposes the development of others along their pre- 
determuiecl lines of modification. 

7 No truths brought to light by biological investigation 

wore belter cak ulated to inspire distrust of the dogmas intruded 
upon science in the name of theology than those which relate 
to the distribution of animals and plants on the surface of the 
eartli. Vcr> skilful accommodation was needful, if the limitation 
of tg South America, and of the OrmthofhyncJms to 
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Australia, was to be reconciled with the literal interpretation 
of the history of the Deluge ; and, with the establishment of 
the existence of dutinct provinces of distribution, any serious 
belief in the peopling of the world by migration from Mount 
Ararat came to an end. 

Under these circumstances, only one alternative was left for 
those who denied the occurrence of evolution ; namely, the 
supposition that the characteristic animals and plants of each 
great province were created, as such, within the limits m which 
we find them And as the hypothesis of “specific centres,^* 
thus formulated, was heterodox from the theological point of 
view, and unintelligible under its scientific aspect, it may be 
passed over without further notice, as a phase of transition from 
the creational to the evolutional hypothesis 

8 In fact, the strongest and most conclusive arguments in 
favour of evolution are those which are based upon the factb 
of geographical, taken in conjunction with those of geological, 
distribution 

Both Darwin and Wallace lay great stress on the close relation 
which obtains between the existing fauna of any region and that 
of the immediately antecedent geological epoch in the same 
region , and rightly, for it is in truth inconceivable that there 
should be no genetic connexion between the two It is possible 
to put into words the proposition, that all the animals and plants 
of each geological epoch were annihilated, and that a new set 
of very similar forms was created for the next epoch, but it 
may be doubted if any one who ever tried to form a distinct 
mental image of this process of spontaneous generation on the 
grandest scale ever really succeeded m realizing it 

In later years the attention of the best palaeontologists has 
been withdrawn Irom the hodman’s work of making “ new 
species ” of fossils, to the scientific task of completing our 
knowledge of individual species, and tracing out the succession 
of the forms presented by any given type in time 

Evolution at the Beginning of the 20ih century — Since Huxley 
and Sully wrote their masterly essays in the qth edition of this 
encyclopaedia, the doctrine of evolution has outgrown the 
trammels of controversy and has been accepted as a fundamental 
principle Writers on biological subjects no longer have to waste 
space in weighing evolution against this or that philosophical 
theory or religious tradition , philosophic al writers have frankly 
accepted it, and the supporters of religions tradition have made 
broad their phylacteries to write on them the new words A 
closer scrutiny of the writers of all ages who preceded Charles 
Darwin, and, in particular, the light thrown back from Darwin 
on the eaihcr writings of Herbert Spencer, have made plain 
that without Darwin the world by this time might have come 
to a general acceptance of evolution , but it seems established 
as a historical fact that the world has come to accept evolution, 
first, l^ccause of Darwin’s theory of natural selection, and second, 
because of Darwin s exposition of the evidence for the actual 
occurrence of organic evolution The evidence as set out hy 
Darwin has been added to enormously , new knowledge has in 
many cases altered our conceptions of the mode of the actual 
process of evolution, and from time to time a varying stress has 
l>een laid on what are known as the purely Darwinian factors 
in the theory. The balance of these tendencies has been against 
the attachment of great importance to sexual selection, and in 
favour of attaching a great importance to natural selection , 
but the dominant feature in the recent history of the theory 
has been its universal acceptance and the recognition that this 
general acceptance has come from tlie stimulus given by Darwin 

A change has taken place m the use of the word evolution 
ITuxlcy, following historical custom, devoted one section of his 
article to the “ Evolution of the Individual ” The 
facts and theones respecting this are now discussed ^ 
under such headings as Emdrvology , Heredity ; Variation 
AND Selection , under these headings must be sought informa- 
tion on the important recent modifications with regard to the 
theory of the relation between the development of the individual 
and the development of the race, the part played by the environ- 
ment on the individual, and the modem developments of the 
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old quarrel between evolution ismd epigenesis. The most striking 
general change has been against seeing m the facts of ontogeny 
any direct evidence as to phylogeny. The general proposition 
as to a parallelism between mdividud and ancestral development 
IS no doubt indisputable, but extended knowledge of the v^ry 
different ontogenetic histones of closely allic^ forms has led us 
to a much fuller conception of tlie mode in which stages m 
embryonig and larval histoiy have been modified m relation 
to their surroundings, and to a consequent reluctance to attach 
detailed importance to the embryologK^ argument for evolution 
The vast bulk of botanical and zoological work on hving and 
extinct forms published during the last quarter of the 19th 
PMoMtty increased almost beyond all expectation the 

evidence for the fact of evolution The discovery of 
a single fossil creature in a geological stratum of a wrong period, 
the detection of a single anatomical or physiological fat t irrecon- 
cilable with origin by descent with modification, would have been 
destructive of the theory and would have made the reputation 
of the observer. But m the prodigious number of supporting 
discoveries that have been made no single negative factor has 
appeared, and the evolution from their predecessors of the 
forms of life existing now or at any other period must be taken 
as proved It is necessary to notice, however, that although 
the general course of the stream of life is certain, there is not the 
same certainty as to the actual individual pedigrees of the 
existing forms In the attempts to place existing creatures in 
approximately phylogenetic order, a striking change, due to a 
more logical consideration of the process of evolution, has htcomo 
established and is already resolving many of the earlier difficulties 
and banishing from the more recent tables the numerous hypo- 
thetical intermediate forms so familiar m the older phylogenetic 
trees The older method was to attempt the comjmnson between 
the highest member of a lower group and the lowest member of 
a higher grouji — to suppose, lor example, that the gorilla and the 
chimpanzee, the highest members of the apes, were the existing 
representatives of the ancestors of man and to compare these 
forms with the lowest members of the human race Such a 
comparison is necessarily illogical, as the existing apes arc 
separated from the common ancestor by at least as large a numlier 
of generations as separate it from any of the forms of existing 
man In the natural procesj of growth, the gap must neccssaiily 
be wider between the summits of the twigs than lower down, 
and, instead of imagining “ missing links,” it is necessary to 
trace each separate branch as low down as possible, and to 
institute the comparisons between tlie lowest points that can be 
1 cached. The method is simpl> the logical result of the fact 
that every existing form of life stands at the summit of a long 
branch of the whole tree of life. A due consideration of it leads to 
the curious paradox that if any two animals be compared, the 
zoologically lower will be separated from the common ancestor 
by a larger number of generations, since, on the a\erage, sexual 
maturity is reached more quickly by tlic lower form Naturally 
very many other factors have to be considered, but this alone is 
a sufficient reason to restrain attempts to place existing forms 
m linear phylogenetic senes. In embryology the method finds 
Its expression in the limitation of comparisons to the correspond- 
ing stages of low and high fonns and the exclusion of the com- 
parisons between the adult stages of low forms and the embryonic 
stages of higher forms. Another expression of the some method, 
due to Cope, and specially valuable to the taxonomist, is 
that when the relationship between orders is being considered, 
characters of subordinal rank must be neglected It must not 
be supposed that earlier writers all neglected this method, or 
still less that all writers now employ it, but merely that formerly 
It was frequently overlooked by the best writers, and now is 
neglected only by the worst. The result is, on the one hand, 
a cleanng away of much fantastic phylogeny, on the other, 
an enormous reduction of the supposed gaps between groups* 
There has been a renewed activity in the study of existing 
forms from the point of view of obtaining evidence as to the 
nature and origin of species. Comparative anatomists have been* 
learning to refxam from basing the diagnosis of a species, or the 
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description of the condition of an organ, on the evidence of a 
Single specimen. Naturalists who deal specially with museum 
collections have been compelled, it is true, for other 
reasons to attach an increasing importance to what is 
talled the type specimen, but thc> find that this insist- Jomy”*’ 
once on the individual, although invaluable from the 
point of view of recording species, is unsatistaitory from the point 
of view of scientific zoology , and propositions U)\ the ameliora- 
tion of this condition of ^airs range from a rtliisal ol Linnaean 
nomenclature m such cases, to the institution of a division 
between master species for such species as have been properly 
revised by the comparative morphologist, and prmtiswnal :>pecics 
for such species as have been provisionally registered by those 
working at collections Those who work with Ining forms of 
which It IS possible to obtain a large number of specimens, and 
those who make revisions of the proMsional species of palaeonto- 
logists, are slowly coming to some such conception as that a 
species IS the abstract central point around which a group of 
variations oscillate, and tliat the peripheral oscillations of one 
species may even overlap those of an allied species It is plain 
that we have moved far from the connotation and denotation 
of the woid species at the time when Darwin began to discuss the 
origin of species, and that the movement, on the one hand, tends 
to simplify the problem philosophically, and, on the other, to 
make it difficult for the amateur theorist 
The conception of evolution is being applied more rigidly to 
the comparative anatomy of organs and systems of oigans 
Wiien a senes of the modifications of an anatomical structure 
has been sufficicnily examined, it is frequently possible to decide 
that one particular condition is primitive, ancestral or central, 
and tliat th^ other conditions have been derived from it Such 
a condition has *'^een termed, with regard to the group of animals 
or plants the organs of which arc being studied, archecentric 
The possession of the character m the archecentric condition 
m (say) two of the members of the group dots not lndK»^te that 
these two members arc more nearly related to one another 
than they are to other members of the group , the archecentric 
condition is part of the common heritage of all the members of 
the group, and may be retained by any On the other hand, 
when the aiuestral condition is modihcd, it may be regarded 
PS having moved outwards along some radius from the archc- 
centric condition biich modilied conditions have been termed 
apoceniric. It is obvious that the mere apocentncity of a char- 
acter can be no guide to the affinities ol its possessor It is 
necessary to determine if the modifictvtion be a simple change 
that might have occurred m independent cases, m fact if it 
be a multiradial apocentncity, or if it involved mtneate and 
precisely combined anatomical changes that we could not expect 
to occ ui twice independently , that is to say, if it be a uniradial 
apocentncity Multiradial apoccntricities lie at the root of 
many of the phenomena that ha\e been grouped under the 
designation convergence kspecially in the case of manifest 
adaptations, organs possessed by creatures far apart genealogic- 
ally may be moulded into conditions that are extremely alike. 
Sir L Kay Lankester’s term, homoplasy, has passed into currency 
as designating such cases where different genetic material has 
been pressed by similar conditions into similar moulds. These 
may be called heterogeneous homoplasics, but it is necessary 
to recognize the existence of homogeneous homoplafies, 
here called multiradial apocentncities A complex apocentnc 
modification of a kind which we cannot imagine to have 
been repeated independently, and which is to Le designated as 
uniradial, frequently forms a new centre around which new 
diverging modifications are produced With reference to any 
particular group of forms sucli a new centre of modification 
may be termed a meiacentre, and it is plain that the archecentre 
of the whole group is a metacentre of the larger group of which 
the group under consideration is a branch Thus, for instance, 
the archecentric condition of any Avian structure is a meta- 
centre of the Sauropsidan stem, A form of apocentncity 
extremely common and often perplexing may be termed pseudo- 
centric , m such a condition there is an apparent simplicity that 
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r^velftb its se«:ondafy nature by some small and apparently 
iiMiantn^Jess c^omplexity. 

Another group of hvestigmtiOM that seems to pkr an im- 
portant part in the future de^bpment of the theory of evolution 

^ relates to thle study of what is known as oi^acmc 
ac^ics. sjnmmetiy. tlie differentiations of structure that char- 
acterize animals and plants are being shown to be 
orderly and definite m many respects , the relations of the 
various parts to one another and to the whole^ the modes of 
repetition of parts, and the senes of changes that occur in groups 
of repeated parts appear to he to a certain extent inevitable, 
to depend on the nature of the living material itself and on the 
necessary conditions of its growth Qosely allied to the study 
of symmetry is the study of the direct effect of the circumambient 
media on embryonic young and adult stages of living beings 
(see Embryology ; Phystology , Heredity , and Variation 
AND Selection), and a still larger number of observers have 
added to our knowledge of these. It is impossible here to give 
even a list of the ndmes of the many observers who m recent 
time« have made empirKsol study of the effects of gniwth-fbrces 
and of the symmetrical limitations and definitions of growth 
It is to iie noticed, however, that, even after such phenomena 
have been properly grouped and designated under Greek names 
as laws of otganic growth, they have not become explanations of 
the senes of facts they correlate. Their importance in the theory 
of evolution is none the less very great In the first place, they 
lessen the number of separate faetd to be explained ; m the 
second, they limit the field within which explanation must l>c 
sought, since, for instance, if a jxirticular mode of repetition of 
parts occur m mosses, m fiowermg-plants, in beetles and in 
elephants, the seeker of ultimate explanations may exclude 
from the field of his inquiry all the conditions individual to 
these different organic forms, and confine himself only to what 
IS common to all of them , that is to say, practically only 
the living material and its environment Ihe prosecution 
of such inquiries is beginning to make unnecessary much in- 
genious spenilition of a kind that was prominent from 1880 
to tooo , much futile effort has licen wasted in the endeavour 
to find on Darwinian principles special ** stlcction-values ” for 
phenomena the universality of wlueh places them outside the 
j)Ossil)ility of having relations with the particular conditions 
of particular organisms On the other hand, many of those 
who have been specially successful m grouping diverse pheno- 
mena under empirical generaliralions liave (‘trod logically in 
posing tl>cir gcnernli/ations against such a vera causa as 
the prcserv.it ion of favoured inclividuals and races The thirty 
years which followed the publication of the Onpn of Sfhnvs 
were chanvlen/ed ihieflv by anatomical and embryological 
work , since then there has been no diminution in anatomical 
and embryological enthusiasm, but many of the continually 
increasing body of investigators have turned again to bionomical 
work Inasmuch as I-amarck attempted to frame a theory of 
evolution m which the princ iple of natural sek ction had no part, 
the interpretation placed on their work by many bionomical 
investigators recalls the theories of Lamarck, and the name 
Neo-Lamarckism has been nst*d of suih a school of biologists, 
particularly active m America The weakness of the Neo- 
Lamarckian view lies in its interpretation of heredity , its 
strength lies in its zealous study of the living world and the 
detection therein of prdxim.ate empinixil laws, a strength shared 
l)y very many bionomical investigations, the authors of which 
vSould prefer to call themselves Darwinians, or to leave them- 
sches without seclanan designation 

Statistical inquiry into the facts of life has long bee \ employed, 
and inpartuniUi Francis Galton, within the Darwinian period, has 
pd\ocnted its crnjiloyment and develoi>ed its methods 
meMce Wilhm quite recent years, however, a special school 
has arisen with the mam object of treating the prD- 
cessefJjM^lutlon quantitatively. Here it is right to speak of 
as a pioneer of notable unportance. It has been 
tile mSlm of biologists to use the terms vanation, selection, 
eliminatioiiu correlation aAd so forth^ vagiiely ; the new school) 


whieh has been strongly reinforced from tho side of physical 
science, insists on quafttiftttJve measurements of the terms. 
When the anatomist says that one race is characterized by long 
heads, another by round heads, the biometricist demands numbers 
and percentages. When an organ is slated to be variable, the 
biometricist demands statistics to show the range of Ae varia- 
tions and the mode of their distnbution, VWien a character 1$ 
said to be favoured by natural Selection, the biometricist demands 
investigation of the death**rate of individuals with or without 
the character. When a character is said to he transmitted, or 
to be correlated with another character, the biometricist declares 
the statement valueless without numerical estimations of the 
inheritance or correlation. The subject is still $0 new, and its 
technical methods (see Variation and Selection) have as 
yet spread so little beyond the group which is formulatmg and 
defining them, that it is difficult to do more than guess at the 
importance of the results hkely to be gained Enough, however, 
has already been done to show the vast importance of the 
method in groupmg and codifying the cmpmcal facts of life, 
and In so prepanng the way for the investigation of ultimate 
“ causes The chief pitfall appears to be the tendency to attach 
more meaning to the results than from their nature they can bear. 
The uhimute vahie of numerical inquiries must depend on the 
equivalence of the units on which they are based Many of 
the characters that up to the present have been dealt with 
biometrical inquiry are obviously composite The height or 
length of the arm of a human being, for instance, is the result 
of many factors, some inherent, some due to environment, and 
until these have been sifted out, numerical laws of inheritance 
or of correlation can have no more than an empirical value 
llie analysis of composite diaracters into their indivisible units 
and statistical inquiry into the behaviour of the units would 
seem to be a necessary part of biometric investigation, and one 
to which much further attention will have to lie paid 

It is well known that Darwm was deeply impressed by differ- 
ences m flora and fauna, which seemed to be functions of 
locality, and not the result of obvious dissimilarities of 
environment A R. Wallace's studies of island life, 
and the work of many different observers on local 
races of animals and ^ants, marine, fluviatile and terrestrial, 
have brought about a conception of segregation as apart from 
(liffcrcnccs of environment as being one of the factors m the 
differentiation of living forms Tile segregation may be geo- 
graphical, or may be the result of preferential mating, or of 
seasonal mating, and its effects plainly can be made no more of 
than proxHualc or empintal laws of differentiation, of great 
importance in codifying and simplifying the facts to be explained 
Tlic minute attention paid by modern systematists to the exact 
localities of subspecies and races is bringing together a vast 
store of facts which will throw further light on the problem 
of segregation, hut the difficulty of utilizing these facta is in- 
creased by an unfortunate tendency to make locality itse** one 
of the diagnostic characters. 

Consideration of phylogenetic senes, especially from the 
palaeontological side, has led many writers to the conception 
that tliere is something of the nature of a growth-^forcc nmitatitm 
inherent in organisms and tending inevitably tov/ards ® 
divergent evolution It id suggested that even in the absence of 
modification produced by any piossible Darwinian or I^atnardcian 
factors, that even in a neutral environment, divergent evolution 
of some kind would have occurred The conception is necessarily 
somewhat h'tzy, but the words baihfntsm and hathmte Eiiolutum 
have been employed by a number of writers for some such 
conception Qosdy connected with it, and probably under- 
Iving many of the facts which have led to it, is a more definite 
group of ideas that may be brought together under the phrase 
“ phylogenetic limitation of variation ** In its simplest form, 
this phrase implies such an obvious fact as that whatever be the 
future development of, say, existing cockroaches, it will be on 
lines determined by the present’ structure of these creatures 
lit a more general way, the phrase implies that at each successive 
btwchingof Utm tteeof life, the branches become more speciaiiaed. 
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mm defined, and, in a sensf > more limited. The full 
of the group of ideas require/ and are IQcdy to receive. mu6h 
attoiticm in the inimediate future of bioIogicU^mvestij^ation, 
hut It is ^enough at present to point out that until the more 
obvious lines of inquiry have been opened out much more fully, 
we cannot 1^ in a position to guess at the existence of a residuiim, 
for which such a metaphysical conception as bathmism would 
serve even as a convement di«^uise for ignorance. 

Almost every side of zoology has contributed to the theory 
of evolution, but of special importance are the facts and theories 
associated with the names ci Cregor Mendel, A. Weismapn 
and Hugo de Vnes These are discussed under the headings 
He»editv, Mendeusm, and Variahon and Selection. It 
has been a feature of great promise in recent contributions to the 
theory of evolution, that such contributions have received 
attention almost directly m proportion to the new methods of 
observation and tlie new series of facts with which they have 
come. Those have found little favour who brought to the 
debate only formal criticibms or amplifications of the Darwinian 
arguments, or re-marshallmgs of the Darwinian facts, however 
aWy conducted. The time has not yet come for the attempt 
to synthesize the results of the many different and often 
apparently antagonistic groups of workers. The great work that 
is going on IS the simplification of the facts to be explained b/ 
grouping them under empirical laws ; and the most general state- 
ment relating to these that can yet be made is that no single one 
of these laws has as yet shown signs of taking rank as a vera causa 
comparable vith the Darwinian principle of natural selection. 

For fvolution in relation to society see Sociot*ociY 

Heferences Practically, every botanical and zoological pub 
licaiion of recent date has its bcaiing on evolution The following 
arc a few of the more general works Bateson, Materials far ilie 
Study of Vartatimt , Bunge, VUaltsmus und Mechamsmtis . Cope, 
Ongtn of the hiitsst, Primary FaLtors of Organto hvoluttor, J)arwtn*s 
Lift and Letters , H de Viies, Species and Varieties and thetr Ottgin 
6y Mutation, Eimcr, Oigmitc F volution, Guhek, “Divergent 
Evolution through Cumulative Segregation,** Jour Lsnn Soc xx . 
Haacke, Schopfung des Menschen , Mitchell, “ Valuabon of Zoo- 
logical Characters,*' /mtf 5 Ltnn Soc vui pt 7, Pearson, Grammar 
of Science , Romanes, Darmn and afU r Darwin , Sedgwick, Presi- 
dential Address to Section Zoology, IJrit A ss JRep , Wallace, 
Darwinism , Weismann, The Otim^Plasm Fuitlv?r references of 
groat value will be found in the works of B<iteson and Pearson 
refenred to abovt*, and ir the annual volumes of the Zoological 
JUoord, paiticularly under the head '* Goncial Subject.’* (PCM) 

BVORA, the capital of an administrative district in the 
province of Alemtejo, Portugal ; 72 m E by S of Lisbon, on 
the Casa Branca-Evora-Elvas railway Pop (1900) 16,020 
Evora occupies a fertile valley enclosed by low hills It is sur- 
rounded by ramparts flanked with towers, and is further 
defended by two forts ; but the tiegkcted condition of these, 
combined with the narrow arcaded Streets and crumbling walls 
of Roman or Moorish masonry, gives the city an appearance 
corresponding with its real antiquity Evora is the see of an 
archbishop, and has several churches, convents and hospitals, 
barracks, a diocesan school and a museum. A university, 
founded m 1550, was abolished on the expulsion of the Jesuits 
m the 18th century The cathedral, originally a Romanesque 
bnfldmg erected it8(S-X204, was restored in Gothic style about 
1400, Its richly decorated chancel was added m X761 The 
cl^rch of Sao Francisco '*5 a good example of the 

blended Moorish and Gothic architecture known as Monoellian 
The art gallery, formerly the aTchbishop's palace, contains a 
ccdlection of Portuguese and early Flemish paintings An 
azicipat tower, and the so-called aqueduct of Sertonus, 9 m 
long, have been partly demohshed to make room for the market- 
square, in which one of the largest fairs in Portugal is held at 
midsummer Both tower and aqueduct were long believed to 
have been of Roman origin, but are now known to have been 
constructed about 1540-1555 m the reign of John IIL, at the 
instance of an antiquary named Resende The aqueduct was 
probably constiroted on the site of the “Old Roman one. A small 
Romaa temple is used as a public library ; it is usually known 
at the temple of Diana, a name for iVb’ch no valid autbmty 


exists* Rvora ia of little commerciel importance, except as an 
agricultural centre, but its neighbourhood b famoutlor its mules 
and abounds in cork-woods, there are alsosnintesoftton, copper, 
and asbestos and marble quarries 
Under its original name of Ebara, the nty was from '80 to 72 B c, 
the headquarters of Sertorius, and it long remained an important 
Roman military Station* It was called Liberahios Jultae on 
account Of certain municipal pnvilqlgps I>cs»toi\ed on ft by 
Julius Caesar {c 100-44 bc) Its bishopric, founded in the 
5th century, was raised to an archbishopric \n the x6th. In 
712 Evora was ''^uquered by the Moors, who named it Jabura ; 
and lit was only retaken m 1166 From 1663 to 1665 it was held 
by the Spaniards In 1832 Dom Miguel, retreating 'before Dorn 
Pedro, took refuge ui Evora, and here was signed the con- 
vention of EVora, by which he was banished (See Portuoai ) 
The administrative district erf Evora coincides with the central 
part of Alemtejo e ) , pop (1900)128,062, area, 28568(1 ni 
£vreox, a town of north-western France, capital of die 
department of Eure, 67 m WNW of Pans on the Western 
railway to Cherlioiirg Pop (1906) town, 13,773, commune, 
18,971 Situated m the pleasant valley of the Iton, arms of 
which traverse it, the town, on the south, slopes up toward 
the public gardens and the railway station It is the seat of a 
bishop, and its cathedral is one of the largest and finest m France^ 
Part of the lower portion of the navedates from the 11th century ; 
the west facade with its two ningainly towers is, for the most part, 
the work of the late Renaissance, and various styles of the 
intervening period are represented in the rest of the church 
A thorough restoratMm was completed m 1896. The elaborate 
north transept and portal are in the flamboyant Gothic , the choir, 
the finest part of the interior, is m an earlRT Gothic style 
Cardinal dc la Balue, bishop of Evreux m the latter half of the 
X5th century, constructed the octagonal central tower, with Us 
elegant spire, to him is alsoduc the Lady ciiapel, which is remark- 
able for some finely pre*?ervcd stained glass Two rose windows 
m the transepts and the carved wooden screens of the side chapels 
are masterpieces of i6th-centuTy workmanship The episcopal 
palace, a building of the X5th century, adjoins the south side 
of the cathedra] An interesting belfiy, facing the handsome 
modem town hall, dates from the r5th century. The church of 
St Taunn, m part Romanesque, has a choir of the 14th century 
and other portions Of later date , it contains the shrine of St 
Taunn, a work of the 13th century At Vieil £)vreux, 3I m 
south-east of the town, the remams of a Roman tlieatre, a palace, 
baths and an aqueduct have been discovered, as well as vorunis 
relics which are now deposi ' in the museum of fevreux. Evreux 
IS the seat of a prefect, a Court of assizes, of tribunals of first 
instance and commerce, a chamber of commerce and a board of 
trade arbitrators, and has a hnindh of the Bank of France, a 
lyc6e and training colleges for teachers The makix^ of ticking, 
l^ots and shoes, agncultural implements and gas motors, and 
metal-founding and blcaUung arc carried om 
Vicil-Evreux (MedtoUinum Atdmorum) was the capital of the 
Gallic tribe of the Aulerrt Ehuromces and a flourishing city dur- 
ing the Gallo-Roman period Its bishopric dates from the 4lh 
centuiy. 

The first family of the counts of fivreux which is known 
was descended from an lUegitunate son of Rachard L, duke of 
Normandy, and became extinct m the male hme wtttjlhe dea;th 
of Count William mix 18. The countship passed^in nghtbf Agnes, 
William’s sister, wife of Simon de Montfort-rAnmury (d 1087) 
to the bouse of tiie lands of Montfort-rAmaury. Amaury ill. 
of Montlort ceded it m 1200 to King Philip Augustus. Philip 
the Fair presented it ( 1 307) to his brother Ijouis, for whose benefi t 
Philip the Long raised the countriiip of £vroux mto a peen^o 
of France (1317) Philip of Evreux, son of Louis, became king 
of Navarre by his marruigo with Jeanne, daughter of Louis the 
Headstrong (Hutm). and their son Charles the Bad and their 
grandson Diaries the Noble were also kmgs of Navarre. The 
Utter ceded his countships of i^vreux, Champagne and Brie 
to King Charles VI. (1404). In 1427 the countship (of £vreux 
was bt^towediby King Chories VII. on Sir Jolm Stuart of 
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Damley (c. X365-X429); the commander of his Scottish body* 
mard, who in 1493 had received the seignioiy of Aubigny and 
in F^ebruaiy 1427/8 was granted the right to quarter the royal 
arms of France for his victories over the E^lish (see Lady 
Elizabeth Cust, Accouni cf the Stuarts of Aubtgny tn France^ 
i422--i672y 1891). On Stuart’s death (before Orleans durmg an 
attack on an English convoy) the countship reverted to the crown. 
It was again temporarily alienated (1569-15^4) as an appanage 
for Francis, duke of Anjou, and in 1651 was finally made over to 
Fr6d6ric Maurice de la Tour d’Auvergne, duke of Bouillon, m 
exchange for the principality of Sedan, 

BWALD, GEORG HEINRICH AUGUST VOH (1803 1875), 
German Orientalist and theologian, was bom on the i6th of 
November 1803 at CJottingen, where his father was a Imcn- 
weaver. In 18*15 he was sent to the gymnasium, and m 1820 
he entered the university of his native town, where under 
J. G. Eichhorn and T C Tychsen he devoted himself specially 
to the study of Oriental languages At the close of his academical 
career 101823 he was appointed to a mastership in the gymnasium 
at Wolfc*ni>iittel, and made a study of the OncnUl manuscripts 
in the Wolfenbuttel library. But in the spring of 1824 he was 
recalled to Gottingen as repetent, or tlicological tutor, and in 
1827 (the year of Eichhorn’s death) he became professor extra- 
ordtnartus 111 philosophy and lecturer in Old Testament exegesis 
In 1831 he was promoted to the position of professor ordinanus 
in philosophy , m 1833 he became a member of the Royal 
Scientific Society, and in 1835, after Tychsen’s death, he entered 
the faculty of theology, taking the chair of Oriental languages 
Two ytars later occurred the first important episode in his 
studious life In 1837, on the iHth of November, along with six 
of his colleagues he signi'd a formal protest against the action 
of King Ernst August (duke of Cumberland) in abolishing the 
liberal constitution of 1833, which had been granted to tlie 
Hanoverians l)y his jiredecessor William IV. This bold procedure 
of the seven jirofessors led to their speedy expulsion from the 
university (i^th Decern bei) Early in 1838 Kwald rccened a 
call to Tubingen, and tlierc for upwards of ten year:> he held a 
chair as professor onhmrim^ first in philosophy and afterwards, 
from 1841, in theology To this period belong some of his most 
important works, and also the commencement of his bitter feud 
with F C. Banr and the Tubingen sihool. In 1847, “ the great 
shipwreck-year m Cicrniany,’’ as he has called il, he was invited 
back to Gottingen on honourable terms— the liberal constitution 
having lieen restored He gladly accepted the invitation In 
1862-1863 he took an active part m a movement for reform 
within the Hanoverian Church, and he was a member of the synod 
which passed the new constitution, lie had an important share 
Bko in the formation of the Protestaiitenvercm, or Piotestant j 
association, m September 1863 But the chief cusis m his life I 
arose out of the political events of 1866. IIis loyalty to King 
George (son of Ernst August) would not permit him to take the 
oath of allegiance to the Mctorious king of Prussia, and he was 
therefore placed on the retired hst, though with the full amount 
of his salary as pension. Perhaps even this degree of seventy 
might have been held by the Prussian authorities to l>e un- 
necessary, had Ewald been less exasperating in his language 
The viojeiil tone of some of his printed mamfestoos about this 
, time, oiplicially of his Lob des Komgs u, des Volkes, led to his | 
Oemg deprived of the venta legendt (1868) and also to a crimmal 
process, which, however, resulted m his acquittal (May 1869) 
Then, and on two subsequent occasions, he was returned by the 
city of Hanover as a member of the North German and German 

g xrhaments In June 1874 he was found guilty of a libel on 
nnce Bismarck, whom he had compared to Frederick II. in 
his unrighteous war with Amtna and his ruination of religion 
and morality,” to Napoleon lu. m his way of ** picking out the 
best time possible for robbery and plunder,’’ For this offence 
he was sentenced to undergo three weeks’ imprisonment. He 
died in his 72nd year of heaxt disease on the 4th of May 1875 
Ewald was no common man. In his public life he displayed 
many noble characteristics, —perfect simplicity and smeenty, 
intense moral earnestness, sturdy independence, absolute 


fe^rkssness. As a teacher he tUul a remarkable power of kindling 
enthusiasm*; and he sent out many distinguished pupils, among 
whom may be mentioned Hitzig;, Schrader, Nbldske, Diestel 
and Dillm^. His disciples were not all of one school, but many 
emment scholars who apparently have been untouched by his 
mfiuence have m fact developed some of the many ideas which he 
suggested His numerous writes, from 1823 onwards, were 
the reservoirs in which the entire energy of a life was stored 
His Hebrew Grammar inaugurated a new era m biblical philology* 
All subsequent works in that department have been avowedly 
based on his^ and to him will always belong the honour of havmg 
bcen^ as Hitzig has called him, **the second founder of the 
science of the Hebrew language ” As an exegete and biblical critic 
no less than as a grammarian he has left his abiding mark. His 
Gcschichte des Volkes Israil, the result of thirty years’ labour, 
was epoch-making in that branch of research While m every line 
It bears the marks of intense individuality, it is at the same time 
a product highly characteristic of the age, and even of the decade, 
m which It appeared If it is obviously the outcome of immense 
learning on the part of its author, it is no less manifestly the 
result of the speculations and researches of many laborious 
predecessors in all departments of history, theology and philo- 
sophy. Taking up the idea of a divmc education of the human 
race, which Lessing and Herder hod made so familiar to the 
modem mind, and firmly believing that to each of the leading 
nations of antiquity a special task had been providentiaHv 
assigned, Ewald felt no difficulty about Israel’s place m univers d 
history, or about the problem which that race had been called 
upon to solve The history of Israel, according to him, is simply 
the history of the manner in which the one true religion really 
and truly came into the possession of mankind. Other nations, 
mdeed, had attempted the highest problems m lehgion; but 
Israel alone, in the providence of God, had succeeded, for Israel 
alone had been inspired Such is the supreme meaning of thiit 
national history which began with the exodus and culminated 
(at the same time virtually terminating) in the appearing of 
Christ The historical interval that separated these two events is 
treated as naturally dividing itself into three great periods, 
- tliose of Moses, David and Ezra, The periods are externally 
indicated by the successive names by which the chosen people 
were called— Hebrews, Israelites, Jews The events prior to 
the exodus arc relegated by Ewald to a preliminary chapter of 
primitive history , and the events of the apostolic and post- 
aposlolic age are treated as a kind of appendix The entire con- 
stniction of the history is based, as has already been said, on a 
critical examination and chronological arrangement of the 
a\ailablc documents So far as the results of ciiticism are still 
uncertain with regard to the age and authorship of any of these, 
Ewald \s conclusions must of course he regarded as unsatisfactory. 
Hut his work remains a storehouse of learning and is increasingly 
rec ognized as a woik of rare genius 
01 his >%orks the more important arc — Die Composition der 
Cctusts kritisch uuinsitcht (1823), an acute and able attempt to 
account for the use of the two names of God without recourse to the 
document -hypothesis , he was not himself, howcvei, permanently 
convmccd by it, De metris carmtnum Arahtcorum (1825); Das 
UoheUed Salomons iWersctzt u crkldft (1820 , 3rd cd , iJiOO) , Krxtische 
Grammatik der hehi Spraohe (1827) — this afterwards became the 
Ausffihrltrhes Lehrbuch dei hebr Sprache (8th ed , 1870) , and it was 
followed by the Ilebr Sprachlekre [Ur Anfdnger (4tli ed , 1874) , 
Vber eimge dliere Sanskntmetra (1827) , Liber Vakedit de Meso- 
poiamiae c\pugnaiae historia (1827) , tommentanns %n Apocalypsin 
Johanms (1828) , Abhandlungen zur bibltschen u orientalischen 
Literatur (1832) , Grammatica critica linguae Arabtcae (1831-1833) . 
Die poeh^chen liilLher des alien Bundes (18^5-1837, 3rd ed , r866- 

1867) , Die Propheten des alien Bundes (1840-1841, 2nd ed , 1867- 

1868) , Geuhichte des Volkes Israel (1843-1859, 3rd ed , 1864-1868) , 
•ilteithumcr Israels (1848) , Die drei ersten Lvangelien UberseUd u 
erklitU (1850) , Vber das dthiopische Buck Henoch (1854! , Die 
Sendschreihen des Apostels Paulus Uhersetzt u erkldrt (1857), Die 
Johanneischen Schriften llbersetgt u erkldrt (1861-1862) , ubev das 
merie Lsrabuch (18O3) ; Sieben Sendschreihen des neuen Bundes 
(1870) . Das Sendschreihen an die Hebr der u Jakobos* Bundschretben 
(1870), Die T ehre der Btbel von GotL Oder Theologxe des alien m. 
neiten Bundci (1871-1875) The JahroUcher der bibltschen Wtssen- 
schaft (1849-1865) were edited, and for the most part wntten, by 
him. He w^as the chief promoter of the ZcMchrift fur die Kunde des 
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Morgtmlandas^ begun m 1837 , and he frequently contributed on 
vanoue subjects to tlie Gdmng. g^^htU Anxe%g$n Ho was also the 
author of many pamphlets of an occasional character 

The following have been translated into English --Hebfew Gfant' 
John Nicholson (from 2nd German edition) (London 1836) » 
Introductory Hebrew Grammar (from 3rd German edition) (London. 
*870) , History of Israel^ 5 vols (corresponding to vols 1 -iv of the 
German), by Kussell Martmeau and J Hstlm Carpenter (London. 
1867-1874) , Antiquities of Israel^ by H S Solly (London. 1876) . 
Commentary on the Prophets of the Old Testament^ by J Frederick 
Smith (2 vols . London. 1876-1877) , Isaiah the ^ophet^ chaps 
I -xxxiu , by O Glover (London, x86y) , Life of Jesus Christ, also 
by O. Glover (London, 18O5) 

See the article m Hcrzog-Hauck , T Witton Davies, Heinrich 
Ewatd (1903) , and cf T K Chcync, Founders of Old Testament 
Criticism (1893) , F Lichtenbcrger, History of German Theology in 
the Nineteenth Century (1889) 

EWALD, JOHANNiK (1743-1781), the greatest lyrical poet of 
Denmark, was the son of a melancholy and sickly chaplain at 
Copenhagen, where he was born on the 18th of November 1743 
At the age of eleven he was sent to school at Schleswig, his 
father’s birthplace, and returned to the capital only to enter 
the university in 1758. His father was by that time dead, and 
in his mother, a frivolous and foolish woman, he found neither 
sympathy nor moral support At fifteen he fell passionately 
in love with Arense Ilulegaard, a girl whose father aftenvards 
married the poet’s mother , and the romantic boy resolved on 
\arious modes of making himself admired by the young lady 
He began to learn Abyssinian, for the purpose of going out as a 
missionary to Africa, but this scheme was soon given up, and he 
persuaded a Ixrother, four years older than himself, to run away 
that they might enlist as hussars in the Prussian army Thev 
managed to reach Hamburg just when the Seven Years’ War 
was commencing and were allowed to enter a regiment But 
the elder brother soon got tired and ran away, while the poet, 
after a series of extraordinary adventures, deserted to the 
Austrian army, where from being drummer he rose to being 
sergeant, and was only not made an officer because he was a 
Protestant In 1760 he was weaiy of a soldier’s life and deserted 
again, getting sale back to Denmark For the next two years 
he worked with great diligence at the university, but the Arense 
for whom he had gone througli so much hardship and taken so 
much pains married another man almost immediately after 
Ewald’s final and very successful examination The disappoint- 
ment was one from which he never recovered, but his own 
weakness of will was largely to blame for it He plunged into 
dissipation of every kind, and gave his serious thoughts only to 
poetry 

In 1763 his first work, a perfunctory dissertation, De pyrologta 
sacra, first saw the light In 1764 he made a considerable success 
with a short prose story in the popular manner of Sneedorl, 
Lykkens Tempel (The Temple of Fortune), which was translated 
into German and Icelandic. On the death of Frederick V , how- 
ever, Ewald first appeared prominently as a poet , he published m 
1766 three Elegies over the dead king, w^hich were received with 
universal acclamation, and of which one, at least, is a veritable 
masterpiece But his dramatic poem Adam og Eva (Adam and 
Eve), by far the finest imaginative work produced m Denmark 
up to that time, was rejectecl by the Society of Arts m 1767 and 
was not published until 1769. At the latter date, however, its 
merits were perceived In 1770 Ewald attained success with 
Philet, a narrative and lyrical poem, and still more with his 
splendid Rolf Krage, the first original Danish tragedy For the 
next ten years Ewald was occupied in producing one brilliant 
poetical work after another, in rapid succession. In 1771 he 
published De brutale Klappers (The Brutal Clappers), a tragi- 
comedy or parody satirizing the dispute then raging between 
the critics and the manager of the Royal Theatre , in 1772 
he translated from the German the lyncal drama oi Philemon 
and Baucis, and brought out his versified comedy of Harlequin 
Patriot, a satire on the passion for political scribbling created by 
Struensee’s introduction of the liberty of the press In 1773 he 

g ublished Pebersvendene (Old Bachelors), a prose comedv 
n 1771 he had already collected some of his lyncal poems under 
the title of AdskiUigt af Johannes Ewald (Miscellanies). In 1774 


appeared the heroic opera of Balderas Dod (Balder’s Death), 
and m 1779 the finest of his works, the lyrical drama Ftskerne 
(The Fishers), which contains the Danish National Song, “ King 
Christian stood by the high Mast,’* his most famous lyric In 
the two poems last mentioned, however, Ewald passed be>ond 
contemporary taste, and these great works, the pride of Danish 
literature, were coldly received But while the new poetry was 
slowly winning its way into popular esteem, the poet did not lack 
admirers, and at the head of these he founded 10177^ the Danish 
Literary Society, a body which became influentiab and which 
made the study cf Ewald a cultus. But the poet s licalth hacl 
broken, when he was writing Rol\ Krage he was aluMcly an 
inmate of the consumptive hospital, and when he seemed to be 
recovering, his health was shattered again by a night sjx^nt in the 
frosty streets He embittered his existence by the recklessness 
of his private life, and finally, llirough a fall from a liorst , he 
mded by becoming a complete 1 valid Ills last ten years were 
full of acute suffering, his mother treated him \^\Xh cruelty, 
his family with neglect, and but few even of his friend- showed 
any manliness or generosity towards him In 1774 he w,is placed 
m the house of an inspector of fisheries at Rungs ted \\liere 
Anna Tlcdevig Jacobsen, the daughter oi the lunl^e, tend* d the 
wasted poet with infinite tenderness and skill He staved in 
this house for three years, and wrote tlu le sonic (d lu ^ iiiu later 
lyrics Meanwhile he had fallen deeply in love w ith tlu < harming 
solaic of his sufferings and wf»n lier consent to a mariuge 
This step, however, was prevented by his family who roughly 
removed him to their own keeping near Kroiihorg ITt're he 
was treated so infamously that he insisted on being lakcn bick 
to (openhagen in 1777. where he found an older, but no less 
tender nurse, m Ane Kirstmc Skou Here he wrote Ftskeute 
with his imagination full of the familiar shore at Flornbaek, 
near Rungsted In 1780 he was a little better, «ind managed to 
he present at the theatre at the first performance ot his poem 
But this excitement hastened Ins end, and after months of extreme 
agony he died on the 17th of March 1781, and was earned to 
the grave by a large assembly of his admirers, since he was now 
just recognized by the public for the first time as the greatest 
national |X)et Among his papers were found fragments of 
three dramas, two on old Scandmavian subjects, entitled 
Erode and Helgo, and the third a tragedy on llic story of 
Hamlet, whu h he meant to treat in a way wholly distinct from 
Shakespeare’s 

Ewald belongs to the race of poetical reformers who appeared 
in all countries of Europe at the end of the 18th c entury , but it is 
interesting to observe that in point of time he preceded all of 
them He was bom six years earlier than Goethe and Alfieri, 
sixteen years before Schiller, nine years before Andr6 Ch6nier, 
and twenty-seven years earlier than Wordsworth, but he did for 
Denmark what each of these poets did for his own country 
Ewald found Danish literature given over to tasteless rhetoric, 
and without art or vigour. He introduced vivacity of style, 
freshness and brevity of form, and an imaginative studv of nature 
which was then unprecedented But perhaps his greatest claim 
to notice IS the fact that he was the first person to call the atten- 
tion of the Scandinavian peoples to the treasuries of their ancient 
history and mythology, and to suggest the use of these in imagina- 
tive writing With a colourmg more distinctly modern than that 
of Collins and Gray, his lyrics yet resemble the odes of these his 
English contemporaries more closely than those of any continental 
poet , from another point of view his ballads remind us of those 
of Schiller, which they preceded His dramas, which had an 
immense influence on the Danish stage, are now chiefly of anti- 
quar an interest, with the exception of “ The Fishers,” a work 
that must always live as a great national poem. In personal 
character and m fate Ewald seems to have been not unlike 
Heinrich Heme 

The first collected edition of Ewald's works began to appear m 
his hfetime It is in four volumes, 1780-1784 Hi** works have 
constantly been repnnted. but the standard edition is tliat by 
Liebcnbera. m 8 vols , 1850-1855 The best biographies of him are 
those by C Molbech (1831), Hammcnch (i860} and Andreas Dollens 
(1900). (E G.) 
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BWAlff, WILLIAM (1798-1S69), English politician, was 
bom in Liverpool on the lat of May 17^8 He was educated at 
Eton and Christ ( hurrh, Oxford, gaining the Ncwdigate pnzc 
for I?nglish verse He was called to the bar at the Middle 
Temple m 1827, and the next year entered parliament for the 
borough of Hletchmgley in Surrey He sul^equently sat for 
Liverpool from 1830 to 1837 for Wigan in 1839, and for Dumfnes 
Burghs fro n 1841 until his retirement from public life in 1868 
died at Broadleas, near Devizes, on the 23rd of January 1864; 
Ewart, who was an advanced liberal in politics, was responsible 
during his K ng political career for many useful measures In 
1834 he carrisvi a bill for the abolition of hanging in chains, and 
in 1837 he was successful m getting an act passed for abolishing 
capital punr.hmcnt for cattle-stealmg and other offences In 
X850 he carritd a hill for establishing free libraries supported out 
of the rates, .ind in 1864 he was instrumental in getting an act 
passed for legalizing the use of the metric system of weights and 
measures He was always a strong advocate for the abolition 
of capital punishment, and on his motion in 1864 a select com- 
mittee was appointed to consider the subject Other reforms 
which he advocated and which have since been carried out were 
an annual statement on education, and the examination of 
candidates for the civil service and army 

BWB9 a group of Negro peoples of the Slave Coast, West 
Africa By the natives their country is called Ewe-me, ** Land 
of the E^^e” The Ewe family forms five linguistic groups: 
the Anlo or Anglawa fin the Gold Coast frontier, the Krepi of 
Anfuch speech, the Jeji, the Dahomeyans and the Mahi 

Se<» fiirthor f)AfioMr> , ami \ B Ellis, The Lwe-Sfieakwg Peoples 
of tfui Slave Coast . • (London, 1890) 

BWBLL, RICHARD 8TODDBRT (1817-1872), American 
soldier, lieutenant-general in the (Confederate army, was Iwjrn 111 
Georgetown, now a part of Washington, DC, on the 2nd of 
February 1817, and graduated at West Point in 1840 As a 
cavalry ofhfer he saw mucli active service in the Mexican War 
and later in Indian warfare in New Mexico He resigned his 
commission at the outbreak of the ('ivil War, and entered the 
Confederate service. He commanded a biigade in the first Bull 
Run campiiign, and a division 111 the famous Valiev Campaign 
of '' Stonewall ” Jackson, to whom he was next m rank At Cross 
Keys he was in command of the forces which defeated General 
Fremont EwelVs division served with Jackson in the Seven 
Days and in the campaign of Siiond Bull Kun At the action 
of Groveton Ewell lost a leg, but did not on that account retire 
from active service, though other generals led his men in the 
aanguinary battles of Antietam (where they lost 47 of their 
numbers) and hredencksburg After the death of ** Stonewall 
Jackson, Ewell was promoted lieutenant-general and appointed 
to command the 2nd Corps, with which he had served trom the 
beginning of the Valiev Campaign His promotion set aside 
General J E B. Stuart, the temporary commander of Jackson’s 
corps , tlmt Ewell, cnppled as he was, was preferred to the 
brilliant ca\ airy leader was a marked testimony to his sterling 
qualities as a soiklier The invasion of PennsvJvania mm 
followed, E\>virs corps leading the advance of Lte’s armv A 
Federal force was skilKilly cut off doddescroved near Winchester, 
Va , an<i Ewell’s corps then raided Maryland and southern 
Pennsylvania unchecked At the battle of Gettysburg, the 
2nd Corps decided the fighting of the first dav in favour of 
the Confederates, driving the enemy before them , on the 
second day it fought a desperate action on Tree’s left wing 
Ewell took part m the closing operations of and m all the 
battles of the Wilderness and Petersburg campaigns In the 
final campaign of 1865 he and the remnant of his corps were cut j 
off and forced to surrender at Sailor’s Creek, a few' days before | 
his chief capitulated to Grant at Appomattox After the war 
(leneral Ewell lued in retirement He died near Spring Hill, 
Maury County, Tennessee, on the 2^t)\ of Januarv 1872 

BWINQ^ ALBXAN|HUI (1814-1873), Scottish dnnne, was 
born of an d|A|||M family in Aberdeen on the 25th of 

Marrh miiifl 1 1838 he was admitted to deacon’u | 

ordcMk^ iliri ''after hS return from Ital) he took charge of the j 


episcopal eongregation at Forres, and' was ordained a presbyter 
in the autumn of 1841. In 1846 he was elected first bishop of 
llic newly restored diocese of Argyll and the Isles, the duties of 
wlucli position he disdmrged till hu death on the sand of May 
1873 In 1851 he received the degree of D.C L. from the univer- 
sity of Oxford. Though hampered by a delicate bodily constitu- 
tion, he worked m a spirit of buoyant cheerfulness By the 
chann of his personal manner and his catholic sympathies he 
gradually attained a prominent position In theological dis- 
cussion he contended for the exercise of a wide tolerance, and 
attached little importance to ecclesiastical authority and 
organization His own theological position had close affinity 
with that of Thomas Erskine of Linlathen and Frederick 
Denison Maurice , but his opinions were the fruit of his own 
meditation, and were coloured by his own mdmduahtv. The 
trend of his teaching is only to be gathered from fragmentary 
publications — letters to the newspapers, pamphlets, special 
sermons, essays contributed to the series of Present Day 'Papers, 
of which be wras the editor, and a volume of sermons entitled 
Revelation considered as Li^ht 

Besides lus stnctlv lhcolog1c.1l wmtmgs, Ewing was the author 
of the Cathedral or /Ihhev Chioch of Iona (i8()5), the first part of 
which contains drawings and doscnptivo Ictttqiress of the nuns, 
and the second a history of the early Celtic church and the mission 
of St C rtliimba Sec Memoir of Alexander Ewtn^, D C L , by A J 
Boss (1877) 

BWING, JULIANA HORATIA ORR (1C41-188C;), English 
writer of books for children, daughter of the Rev Alfred Catty 
and of Margaret Gatty {q v ), was bom at Ecclesfield, Yorkshire, 
in iStr One of a large family, she was accustomed to act as 
nursery stoix'-ltlkr to her brothers and sisters, and her lirother 
Alfred Scott (rtitty provided music to accompany her plays 
She was well educated m t lassies and modern languages, and at 
an early age began to publish verses, being a contributor to 
Aunt Judv's Magazine, which her mother started in 1866 The 
Land of Lost Toys and many other of Juliana’s stones appeared 
in this magazine In 1867 she mamea Major Alexander Ewing, 
himself an author, and the composer of the well-known hymn 

Jerusalem the (k)lden ” From this time until her death 
(r^th May 1885), previously to which she had been a constant 
invalid, Mrs Ewing produced a number of charming children’s 
stones The best of these are The Brownies (1870), A Flat-Iron 
for a Farthing (187'^), Lob-he-by the Fire (1874), The Story of a 
Shaft life (tHHc;) and Jackanapes (1884), the two last-named, in 
particular, obtaining great suet ess , among others may be 
mentioned Mrs Over-the-W ay^ s Remembrances (1869), Six to 
Sixteen, Jan of the Windmill (1876), A Great Emergency (1877), 
We and the World (1881), Old-Fashioned Fairy Tales, Brothers 
of Pity (1882), The DolVs Wash, Master Fritz, Our Garden, A 
Soldier's Children, Three Little Nest-Birds, A Week Spent in a 
Glass’^IIouse, A Sweet Little Dear, and Blue-Red (1883) Many 
of these were published by the S P C K. Simple and unaffected 
m style, and sound and wholesome m matter, with cjuiet touches 
of humour and bnght sketches of scenery and character, Mrs 
Ewing’s best stones have never been surpassed m the style of 
hterature to which they belong 

SWING, TllOULLS (1789- 1871), American lawyer and states- 
man, was born near West Liberty, Ohio county, Virginia, on the 
28th of December 1789 His father, George Ewing, settled at 
Lancaster, Faitfield county, Ohio, m 1792 Thomas graduated 
at Ohio Umvcrsitv, Athens, Ohio, m 1815, and m August 1816 
was admitted to the bar at Lancaster, where he won high rank 
as an advocate He was a Whig member of the United States 
senate m 1831-1837, and os such took a prominent part m the 
legislative struggle over the United States Bank, whose re- 
chartenng he favoured and which he resolutely defended against 
President Jackson’s attack, opposing in able speeches the with- 
drawal of deposits and Secretary Woodbury’s ** Specie Circular 
of 1836 In March 1841 he became secretary of the treasury m 
l^esident W II Harrison’s cabinet When, however, aftei 
President Tyler’s accession, the relations between the President 
and the Wiiig Party became strained, he retired (September 
X841) and was succeeded by Walter Forward (i78^i8i5a}« 
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8ut»equently from March f8jr$ to June 1850 he a member 
of President Taylor’s cabinet as the first secretary of the newly 
established department of the hitenor. He thoroughly organfeed 
the department^ and m his able annual report advocated the 
construction by govemment aid of a railroad to the Pacific 
Coast. In i85o-^i 85X he filled the unexpired term of Tliomas 
Corwin in the U S Senate, strenuously opposing Clay’s Com- 
promise measures and advocating the abolition of slavery in the 
Ds^trict of Columbia. He was subsequently a <klcgate to the 
Peace Congress m 1861, and was a loyal supporter of President 
Lincoln’s war policy. He died at Lancaster, Ohio, on the 26th 
of October 1871. 

Ills daughter was the wife of General Wdliam T. Sherman 
His son, Hugh Boyle Ewing (1826-1905), served throughout the 
Civil War in the Federal armies, rising from the rank of colonel 
(1861) to that of brigadier-general (1862) and brevet major- 
general (1865), and commanding brigades at Antietam and 
Vicksburg and a division at Clikkamauga ; and was minister of 
the United States to the Netherlands m 1866-1870 Another son, 
Thomas Ewing (1829-1896), studied at Brown University in 
1852-1854 (m 1894, by a special vote, he was placed on the 
list of graduates in the class of 1856) , he was a lawyer and a free- 
state politician m Kansas in 1857-1861, and was the first chicf- 
justice of the Kansas supreme court (1861-1862) In the Civil 
War he attained the rank of brigadier-general (March 1863) and 
received the brevet of major-general (1865) He was sub- 
sequently a representative m Congress from Ohio in 1877-1881 , 
and from 1882 to 1896 practised law in New York City, where he 
was long one of the recognized leaders of the bar 

EXAMINATIONS. The term “ examination ” (t e inspecting 
weighing and testing ; from Lat exanien, the tongue of a balance) 
IS used in the following article to denote a systematic tost of 
knowledge, and of either special or general capacity or fitness, 
earned out under the authority of some public b(xly 

1 llniory — The oldest known system of examinations m 
history IS that used in China for the sele('tK)n of officers for the 
publu serMce {c 1115 B c.), and the periodic tests which they 
undergo afur entry (r 2200 bc) Sec Chin^ , also WAP 
Martin, The Lore of Cathay (1901), p 31 1 et seq T. L Bullock, 
" Competitive Examinations in China ” {NtveUefiih Century , 
July 1891) , and fiticnnc Zi, Pfatiqt.edes examens lUlhatres en 
Chine (Shanghai, 1894) The abohtion of this system was 
announced 111 1906, and, as a partial substitute, it was decided to 
hold an annual examination in Peking of Chinese graduates 
educated abroad {Times , 23 nd of October 1906) 

The majority of examinations m western countries are derived 
from the university examinations of the middle ages The first 
universities of Europe consisted of corporations of teachers and 
of students analogous to the trade gilds and merchant gilds of 
the time In the trade gilds there were apprentices, companions, 
and masters No one was admitted to mastership until he had 
served his apprenticeship {q.v ), nor, as a rule, imtil he had shown 
that he could accomplish a piece of work to the satisfaction of the 
gild. 

The object of the umversities was to teach , and to the three 
classes established by the gild correspond roughly the scholar, 
the bachelor or pupil-teacher (see Rashdall 1 209, note 2, and 221, 
note 5), and the master or doctor (two terms at first equivalent) 
who, having served his apprenticeship and passed a definite 
technical test, had received permission to teach The early 
universities of Europe, b^ng under the same rehgious authority 
and animated by the same philosophy, resembled each other very 
closely m curriculum and general organusatioii and examinations, 
and by the authority of the cmpeiror, or of the pope in most coses, 
the permission to teach granted by one university was valid m 
all {'fus ubicunque docendi). 

Tlie earliobt university examinations of which a description is 
available are those in civil and m canon law held at Bologna 
at a period subsequent to 12x9. The student was admitted 
yptbout exammation as bachelor after, from four to six years’ 
study, and after from Six to eight years’ study beem^e 
qualified as a candidate for the doctorate. He might obtam 


ttie doctofaite in betti brandies of law in ten years (Rashdall i, 
221 - 222 ). 

The doctoral exammation at Rologna in the 13th- X4th 
centuries coinsisted of two parts — a private examination which 
was the real test, and a public one of a ceremonial c!iat‘acter 
(convmtus). The candidate first took an “oath that he had 
complied with all the statutable conditions, that he would give 
no more than the statutable fees or entertainnwnts to the rector 
himself, the doctor or his fcllow-studcnls, and that he would 
oliey the rectw ” He was then presented to the an luleacon of 
Bologna by one or more doctors, who were required to have 
satisfied thwnselves of his fitness by private exammation Oh 
the morning of the examination, after attending mass, he was 
assigned by one of the doctors of the assembled college two 
passages {funcla) m the civil or canon law, which he retired to 
his house to study, possibly with the assistance of the presenting 
doctor Later in the day he gave a lecture on, or exposition ot, 
the prepared passives, and was examined on them liy two of 
the doctors appointed by the college. Other doctors might then 
put supplementary questions on law arising out of the passages, 
or might suggest objections to his answers The vote of the 
doctors present was taken by ballot, and the late of the candidate 
was determined by the majority The successful candidate, 
who received the title of licentiate, was, on payment of a heavy 
fee and other expenses, permitted to proceed to the convenius 
or final public examination This consisted in the delivery of 
a speech and the defence of a thesis on some point of law, 
selected by the candidate, against opponents selected from among 
the students. The succassful candidate received from the arch- 
deacon the formal “licence to leach” by the authority of the 
pope in the name of the Trinity, and was invested with the 
insignia of oflice At Bologna, though not at Pans, the per- 
mission to teach ” soon became fictitious, only .1 small number 
of doctors being allowed to exercise the right of teaching in that 
university (Rashdall) 

In the faculty of arts of Pans, towards the end of the 13th 
century, the system was already more complicated than at 
Bologna. The baccalaureate, licentiate ship, and mastership 
formed three distinct decrees For admission t 6 1 he liaccftlaurcate 
a preliminary test or “ Kcsponsions ” was first lequircd, at which 
the candidate had to dispute in giammar or logic with a master 
The examiners then inspected the certificates {sdicdulae) of 
residence and of having attended lectures in the presciibed 
subjects, and examined him in the contents of his books. The 
successful candidate was admitted to maintain a thesis ag.ainst 
an opponent, a process called determination ” (see Rashdall 
1. 443 et seq.), and as bachelor was then permitted to give 
“ cursory” lectures Afterfive or six yearsfrom the date of begm- 
nmg his studies (matriculation) and being twenty years of age 
(these conditions varied at different periods), a l^chelor was 
permitted to present himself for the examination for the liceritiate<- 
ship, whioh was divided into two parts The first part was 
ijonductcd m pnvate by the chancellor and four examiners 
{tenvpiatcffes tn camms), and mcluded an inquiry into the 
candidate’s residence, attendance at lectures, and performance 
of exercises, as well as exammation in prescribed books , those 
candidates adjudged worthy were admitted to the more im- 
portant examination before the faculty, and the names of 
successful candidates were sent to the chancellor m batches of 
eight or more at a time, arranged in order of merit. (The order 
of merit at the exammation for the licentiate liip existed m 
Pans Ull quite recently ) Each successful candidate was then 
required to maintain a thesis chosen by himself (quodlibeiioa) 
m St Julian’s church, and was finally submitted to a piirelv 
formal public exammation (coUaito) at cither the episcopal 
palace or the abbey of Ste Genevieve, before receiving from 
the chancellor, in the name of the Trmity, the licence to inoept 
or begin to teach in the faculty of arts After some six months 
more the licentiate took part “ in a peculiarly solemn disputa- 
tion know* as his ‘Vespers,’” then gave his foimal inaugural 
lecture or disputation before the faculty, and was received into 
the faculty as master. This last process was called “ inception.” 

X. 2 a 
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In discussing the value of medieval examinations of the kmd 
described, Paulsen {The German Universities (1906}, p 25) asserts 
-^ibaX they were well adapted to increase a student's alertness, 
his power of comprehending new ideas, and his ability quickly 
and surely to assimilate them to his own, and that they did 
more to enable [students] to grasp a subject than the mute and 
solitary reviewing and cramming of our modern examinations 
can possibly do. ' At their best they fulfilled precisely the 
technical purpose for whi-h they were intended, they fully 
tested the capacity of the candidate to teach the subjects which 
he was required to teach m accordance with the methods which 
he was required to use The limitations of the test were the 
limitations of the educational and philosophic ideals of the time, 
in which a dogmatic basis was presupposed to all knowledge 
and criticism was limited to the superstructure At their worst, 
even with venal examiners (and additional fees were often offered 
as 4 bribe), Rashdall regards these examinations (at the end oi 
the 13th century) as probably “ less of a farce than the pass 
examinations of Oxford and Cambridge almost within the 
memory of persons now living ** It is, however, to be pointed out 
that the standard in Pans and elsewhere at a later date became 
scandalously low in some cases In some universities the sons of 
nobles were regularly excused certain examinations At Cam- 
bridge in 1774 Fellow Commoners were examined with such 
precipitation to fulfil the formal requirements of the statutes 
that the ceremony was termed ‘'huddling for a degree’* (Jebb, 
Remarks upon the Present Mode of Education in the University 
of Cambridge, 4th ed , 1774, p 32). The last privileges of this 
kind were abolished at C ambndge by a grace passed on the 20th 
of March 1884 

In the medieval examinations described above we find most of 
the elements of our present examinations certific ates of previous 
study and good conduct, preparation of set-hooks, questioning 
on subjects not specially prepared, division of examiuatious 
into various parts, classification m order of merit, payment of 
fees, the presentation of a dissertation, and the defence and 
publication of a thesis (a term of winch the meaning has now 
become extended) 

The requirement to write answers to questions written or 
dictated, to satisfy a practical test (other tlian in teaching), 
and a clinical test in medicine, appear to be of later date ^ The 
medieval candidate for the doctorate in metlitine, although 
required to have attended practice before presenting himself, 
discussed as his thesis a purely theoretical question, often 
flcmi-theological in character, of which as an extreme example 
may be quoted " whether Adam had a navel ” 

The competitive system was developed considerably at 
Louvain, and in the isth century the amdidates for the master- 
ship of arts were divided into three classes {rtgorosi, honour-men , 
iramtbiles, pass-men , gratiosi, chanty-passes), while a fourtli, 
which was not published, contained the names of those who faded 
In the 17th century the first class comprised the names of twelve, 
and the second, of twenty-four, candidates, who were divided 
on the report of their teachers into classes before the examination, 
and finally arranged in order of merit by the examiners 
(Vemulacus, quoted by Sir W Hamilton, Discussions, 1^52, 
p. 647 ; Rashdall, loc ctU 11 262). At the Cambridge tri^s (as 
described by jebb in Rimarks, &c., pp 20-31) the first 
twenty-four candwlates wore also selected by a preliminary test j 
they were then divided further into ** wranglers ” (the disputants, 
par excellence) and Semor Opitmes, t’^e next twelve on the list 
being called the Junior Opttmes, J’hese names liavc m the 
mathematics tripos survived the procedure (The name Tnpos 
is derived from the three-legged stool on which “an old 
bachilour,” selected for the nurposc, sat during his disputation 
with the senior bacheb^xB^e year, who was required to pro- 
pound two ) 
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The subjects m which the medieval universities examined 
were (1 ) those of the trivium and quadnvium in the faculty of 
arts , j^.) theology , (111 ) medicme , and (iv.) civil and canon 
law The number of subjects m which examinations are held 
has since grown immensely. We can only sketch in outline 
the transformations of certain typical university systems of 
examinations 

At Oxford there is no record of a process of formal examination 
on books similar to that of Paris (Rashdall, 11* 442 ct seq ), 
disputations being apparently the only test applied in its early 
history. Examinations were definitely mtroduced for the B.A. 
and M A degrees by Laud in 1636-1638 (Brodnek, History of 
Oxford, p 1 14), but the standard prescribed was so much beyond 
the actual requirements of later times that it may be cloabted if 
It was enforced. Ihe studies fell m the z8th century into an 
“ abject state,” from which they were first raised by a statute 
passed in 1800 {Report of Oxford University Commission of 
iSjo-jSsj, p 60 ct seq ), under which distinctions were first 
allotted to the ablest candidates for the bachelor's degree, 
further changes were made in 1807 and 1825 , and m 1830 a 
distinction was made between honours examinations of a more 
difficult character, at which successful candidates were divided 
mto four classes, and pass exammations of an easici character 
By the statutes of 1849 and 1858 an intermediate “Moderations” 
examination was instituted between the pieliminary examination 
called “ Rcsponsions ” and the final examination bmee 1850, 
although fresh subjects of examination have been introduced, 
no considerable change of system lias been made 
The liachelor’s degree at Oxford tended from an early period to 
be postponed to an advanced stage of studies, while the require- 
ments for the master’s degree diminished until, m 1807, the 
examination for the M A was abolished It is now awarded to 
bachelors of three years* standing on payment of a fee 
Cambridge in early times followed the example of Oxford ♦ 
and here also tlie bachelor’s degree became more and more 
important (Bass Mulhnger, History o{ ihe University of Cambridge 
fi o,n Jjfj , p 41^;, and the M A has been finally 1 cdiu ed to 
a mere formality, awarded on terms similar to tliose of the sister 
university The standard of examinations was raised m Cam- 
brulge at an earlier date than at Oxford, and m the i8th century 
the tripos “ established the reputation of Cambridge as a School 
of Mathematical Science” The school, however, produced 
few, if any, great mathematicians between Newton and George 
Green It was only between 1830 and 1840 tliat the standard 
of the tripos became a high one. At Cambridge there is no 
intermediate exammation between the “ Previous Examination ” 
(commonly called “ Little-go ”), whic’^ corresponds to Oxford 
‘‘ Responsions ” or “ Smalls,” and the tnposes and exammations 
for the “ Poll ” degree, which correspond to the Oxford final 
honours and pass examinations respectively But most of the 
triposes have been divided mto two parts, of which the second is 
not obligatory in order to obtain a degree. The “senior wrangler” 
was the first candidate m order of merit in the first part of the 
mathematical tripos The abolition of order of merit .it this 
examination was decided on in 1906, and names of candidates 
appeared in this ordei for the last time in 1909 
At the Scottish universities the BA. degree has become 
extinct, and the M A., awarded on tlie results of examination, 
IS the first degree m the faculty of arts 
The incorporation of the university of London in 18^6 marks an 
era m the history of examinations , the teaching and examining 
functions of a university were dissociated for the first time 
Until 1858 the London exammations were open only to students 
in affiliated colleges, and the teachers had no share m the appoint- 
mentof the examiners or in determining the curnculaforexamma- 
tions , in 1858 the exammations were thrown open to all comers, 
and no requirements were insisted on with regard to courses of 
study except for degrees in the faculty of medicme, The sole 
function of the university was to examine, and its examinations 
for matriculation and for degrees m arts and science were carried 
on by means of wntten papers not only m London but in many 
centres m the United Kingdom and the colomes. From the 
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first the degrees were (unlike those of Oxford and Cambridge 
until 1871) open to all mali persons without religious distinctions , 
and in 1878 they were opened to women. (Tnpos examinations 
were thrown open to women at Cambndge by the grace of 24th 
Feb. 1881, and at Oxford women were admitted to examinations 
for honours by statute of 29th April 1884 Proposals to admit 
women to university degrees were rejected by Oxford and 
Cambndge in 1896 and 1897 respectively ) 

The standard of difficulty set by the university of London 
was a high one, very much higher for its pass degrees than the 
corresponding standards at Oxford and Cambndge, while the 
standard for honours was equally high. In medicine the 
exammations were made both wider m range and more searching 
than those of any other examining body But, for reasons dealt 
with below, great discontent was routed by the new system 
In 1880 the Victoria University, Manchester, was established, 
in which teaching and examining were again united , and in the 
universities since established, with the exception of the oy 1 
University of Ireland (which was created in 1880 as an examining 
body on the model of London, but which was dissolved under .,he 
Irish Universities Act 1908, and replaced by the National Univer- 
sity of Ireland and the Queen’s University of Belfast), the pre- 
cedent of Victoria has been followed By an act passed m i 98, 
of which the provisions came into force in 1900, the iinn ersiiy of 
London was reconstituted as a teaching Lniversity, although 
provision was made for the continuance of the system of examina- 
tions bv " external examiners ” for “ external students,” together 
with “ internal examinations ” for “ internal students,” in which 
the teachers and tlie external examiners of the universit\ arc 
associated The examinations in music and the final examina- 
tions in law and medicine are carried on [1910J both for 
‘^irucmal ” and ‘'external ” students by “external” exam ners 
only, who are, how e\ er, appointed on the recomm€nd.^t on of 
boards of studies consisting mainly of London teachers 

At the university of Dublin, examinations have liccn main- 
tained both for the 13 A and M A degrees, and students ma\ he 
admitted to the examinations m subjects other than divinity, 
law, medicine, and engineering without attendance at university 
courses 

The examinations of the newer universities, the Victoria Uni- 
versity of Manchester, Birmingham, Liverpool, Leeds, Sheffield 
and Wales, arc open only to stud(*iits at these universities, 
and are conducted by the teachers in association with one or 
more external examiners for each subject In some universities, 
e g Manchester, the M A. degree is given after examination to 
students who have taken a pass, and without examination to 
those who have taken an honours degree 

The universities which have departed furthest from the 
medieval system of examinations, at any rate in appearance, 
are those of Germany The baccalaureate has disappeared, 
but students cannot be matriculated without having passed the 
Abtiurtenien-examen (see below), probably the most severe of 
all entrance examinations (foreign students may be exempted 
under certain conditions) The student desning to proceed to 
the doctorate is free from examinations thcicafter until he 
presents his thesis for the doctor’s degree,^ when, if it is accepted, 
he IS submitted to a public oral exammation not only m his 
principal subject (Hauptfach), but also as a rule m two or more 
collateral subjects (Nebenfacher) The doctor’s degree docs not 
give the right to teach m a faculty (venia legend t) To acquire 
this a doctor must present a further thesis (Habthtattonsschrtfi), 
and must dcli\ er two lectures, one before the faculty, followed 
by a discussion {colloquium), the other in public , but these 
lectures “ seem to be merely secondary and are tending to become 
so more and more ” , “ scientific productiveness is so sharply 
emphasized among the conditions for admission that it over- 
shadows all the rest ” (Paulsen, loc ctU p. 165) 

1 It should l)c mentioned that the professors of chemistry of a 
number of German. Austrian and Swiss universities, have, by aijree- 
ment, instituted an intermediate examination ii| that subject which 
students are required to pass before beginning work on the docto;^! 
thesis. The exammation of the students is conducted by the teachers 
concerned. 


In Franco the exammation for the liaccalaureate, though 
conducted in part by university examiners, has become a school- 
leaving examination fsee lielow) The hcentiateship has been 
preserved m the faculties of arts, science and laws, and is m 
point of difficulty about equal to the pass degree examinations 
of the university of London, though dmenng in the nature of the 
tests In the faculty of sciences, the three subiects of examina- 
tion selected may, under a recent regulation, be taken separately. 
ITntil a few years ago the successful candidates at the licentiate- 
ship were arranged in order of merit For the doctorate m the 
faculty of letters two theses must be submitted, of which the 
subject and plan must he approved by the facuk\ (until re< ently 
one of them was required to be written in Latin) Permi-»sion 
to print the theses is given by the rector or \icp-reclor after 
report from one or more professors, and thc> are then discussed 
pulilicly by the faculty and the candidate {^oui muce de these) 
In this public discussion the “ disputation ” of the middle age 
surxnves in its least changed form The hterar\" theses required 
by French universities arc, as a rule, volumes of several hun- 
dred pages, and more important in character even than the 
(ierman Ilahdiiatwnsschrtjt The possession of the doctorate 
IS a sifie qua non for eligibility to a university c hair, and to a 
lectureship 111 the university of Pans 

In the faciiltv of sciences a candidate for the doctorate may 
submit two theses, or else submit one thesis and undergo an 
oral examination 

For the doctorate in law, a thesis and two oral examinations arc 
rcfjuircd 

In the faailty of medicine there is no licentuleship, but for 
the doctorate six exammations must be passed and a thesis 
submitted 

Tliere is also a spcdal doctorate, the ” docloutt d 
awarded on a thesis and an oral examination , and there are 
diplomas {Diplomes d'htudes suphienrcs) awarded on dis iita- 
tions and examinations on subjects m philosophy, historv and 
geography, classics or modern languages, selected mainly bv the 
candidate and approved hy the faculty 

2 Professional Examtnaitons (a) Teaching — University ex- 
aminations for degrees having ceased to be used es tcflimcal 
tests of teaching capacity, new examinations hav e been %levised 
for this purpose The test for German university teachcis has 
been described above For secondary teacher-*, VV von Hum- 
boldt instituted a special examination in 18 to (Pan Inch, Gesrh. 
des gflehrlen Vnternchts, 11 pp 283 and 3CJ3), and an examina 
tion for primary teachers was instituted in Prussia m 1794 

In France there is a competitive examination for second iry 
teachers, the agiegation, originally established in 1766 
have a right to state employment and they alone con ocdipv the 
highest teaching post {chatre de professeur) m a state sv^condary 
sch<)ol, other posts being open to licentiates There are also 
examinations for primary teachers The tests for teachers are 
different for the two sexes 

In England there is no obligatory test for secondary teachers 
The universities and the College of Preceptors conduct examina- 
tions for teaching diplomas The Board of Fducation holds 
special exammations (Preliminary Certificate examination and 
Certificate examination, Ac ) for pnmarv" teachers 

(b) Medicine — See Medical Education 

(c) Other Professions — A system of profession'll exammitions 
earned on hy professional bodies, m some rases with legal 
sanction, was developed m England during the igth century 
Those m the following subjects are the most important 
Accountancy (Institute of Chartered Accountants and Society 
of Accountants and Auditors), actuarial work (Institute of 
Actuaries), music (Royal Academy of Music, Roval C ohegc of 
Music, Trinity College of Music, Royal College of Organists, and 
the Incorporated Society of Musicians), pharmacy (Pharmaceuti- 
cal Society), plumbing (the Plumbers* Company), surveying 
(Surv^evors’ Institution), vetermary medicine (Rov al College of 
Veterinary Surgeons), technical subjects, eg cotton-spinnmg, 
dyeing, motor-manufacture (City & Guilds of London Institute)) 
architecture (Royal Institute of British Architects), commercial 
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subjects^ shorthand (cho Sociscy of Arts aiid London Chamber 
of Commerce), engineering (Institutions of Civil Engmeers, of 
Mechanical Engineers, and of Electrical Engineers) 

3. SchooUhavnif^ Examtnatmis, — The faculty of arts in 
medieval universities covered secondary as well as higher 
education in the subjects concerned. The division in arts subjects 
Ixjtween secondary and university education has been drawn at 
different levels m different countries. Ihus the first two years 
of tlu arts curriculum in Knglish and American universities 
correspond, roughly speaking, to the last two years spent m a 
secondary school of Germany or France, and the continental 

schooMeavmg examinations” correspond to the intermediate 
examinations of the newer English universities and to the pass 
examinations for the degree at Oxford and Cambridge (Mark 
Pattison, Sug^isttons on Academical Organization, 1868, p. 238, 
and Matthew Arnold, Higher Schools and Universities in 
Germany, 1B02, p 209). 

A tabular summary is given (see Tables I., II , III., IV ) of the 
requirements of the seiondary school-leaving examinations of 
France, Prussia (for tlie nine- year secondary schools) and 
Scotland, and of the university of London 

There are in England a number of school examinations which, 
under prescribed conditions, also serve as school-leaving examina- 
tions, and give entrance to certain universities, especially the 
Oxford and Cambridge local exammations (both established in 
1858), and the examinations of the Oxford and Cambridge “Joint 
Board.” A movement to reduce the numlxT of entrance ex«iminv 
tums and to secure iinifonmty in their standard was set on foot m 
1901. In that year the (lencial MuJical Council communicated 
to the Board of Education a memorial on the subject from 
the Headmasters* Conference The memorul was further com- 
municated to various professional bodies concerned. Conferences 
were held by tlie consultative committee of the Board of Educa- 
tion in fQo^, with represtntatues of the nmvcrsitics, the Head- 
masters’ Conference, tlie Association of Ilc»ul-Masters, the 
Assocuition of ilcod-Mistresses, the College of Preceptors, tlie 
Private Schools* Association, and with representatives of pro- 
fessional bodies. The committee were of opinion that a central 
board, consisting of representatives of the Board of Education 
and the different examining tiodies, should be establislied, to 
co-ordmate and control the stevndards of the exammations, 
and to secure interchangeability of certificates, , as soon as 
a sufficient number of ^uc.h bodies signified their willingness to 
bo represented on the board They recommended that thc‘ 
examination should be conducted by external and internal ex- 
aminers, representing in each case the exommuig body and the 
school staff respoctivoly, and that reports on the scliool work of 
candidates should be available for reference by the examiners 
(circular of the Board of Education of 12th of July 1904) 

ITie accrediting ” system m the United States was started by 
the university of Michigan in 2871. A school desiring to be 
accredited is submitted to inspection without previous notice 
If the inspection is satisfactory, the school is accredited by a 
university for from one to three years, and upon the favourable 
report of its pnncipal apy of its students arc admitted to the 
university by which it has been accredited without any entrance 
examination In practice it is found that many students whom 
their teachers refuse to certify are able to pass the unncrsity 
entrance exammution The statistic s of nine years show that the 
standard of the certified students is higher than that of non- 
certified students. Two hundred and fifty schools are accredited 
by the university of Michigan. In 1904 it was stated that the 
system was gaining favour in the east,^ and that it had been 
adopted more or less by all the eastern colleges and uni\ersities 
with the exception of Harvard, Yale, Princeton and Columbia. 

4. Methods of Exammations may test (i) 

knowledge, or, more exactly, the power of restating facts and 
arguments of a kind that may be Ictirnt by rote , (11 ) the powxr 

^ See E B Drown in Monographs on Bducaiion in the Untied 
States (cd by N. M Butlor, 1900, 1. 164), and 1 Gregory l<oster and 
H. K Reiciic 4 , Rsport of Motely EdMcaiho^ol Cmmmion (1904), 
pp, ix;-xi9 and 288-289. 


of domg something, of making a fricis of a wntten document, 
of writing a letter or a report on a particular subject with a 
particular object m view, of translating from or into a foreign 
language, of solving a mathen^atlcd problem, of criticizing a 
passage from a literary work, of writing an essay on an histoncal 
or literazy subject with the aid of books m a library, of diagnosing 
the malady of a patient, of analysing a chemical mixture or com- 
pound , and (the highest form under the rubric) of making aa 
original contribution to learning or science as the result of 
personal investigation or expenment Examinations are carried 
out at present by means of (i) wntten papers , (2) oral cxamina- 
tions, (3) practical, including m mcdicme chmeal, tests; (4) 
tlieses , or a combination of these. 

In written examinations the candidates are, as a rule, supplied 
with a number of printed questions, of which they must answer 
aJl, or a certain proportion, within a given time, 
varying, as a rule, from i J to 3 hours, the latter being 
the duration most generally adopted for higher examinations in 
England Whereas in France and Germany the questions are 
generally few in number and require long answers, showing 
constructive skill and mastery of the mother-tongue on the part 
of the candidates, such “ tssay-papers ” are comparatively rare 
in England, In many subjects, the written examinations test 
memory rather than capaaty It has been s iggcstcd that sets 
of (questions to be answered in writing should as a rule be divided 
into two parts . (1 ) a number of questions recjuiruig short answers 
and intended to test tlic range of the candidate’s knowledge ; 
(11 ) questions requiring long answers, intended to test its depth, 
and tlic candidati^’s j)owers of co-ordmation and reflection. 
A necessary condition for the application of the second kind of 
test IS that time should be given for reflection and for rewriting, 
say one-third or one-quarter of the whole time allowed. A 
further distinction is important, especially in such subjects as 
mathematics or foreign languages, in which it is legitimate to ask 
w^hut precise power on the part of a candidate the passing of 
an examination shall signify Owing to a prevailing confusion 
between tests of memory and tests of capacity, the allowance 
for chance fairly applied to the former is apt to be unduly 
extended to the latter In applying lists of memory, it may be 
legitimate to allow a candidate to pass who answers correctly 
from 30 to 50% of the questions , such an allowance if applied 
to a test of capacity, such as the performance of a sum in addi- 
tion, the solution of triangles by means of trigonometrical tables, 
or the translation of an easy passage from a foreign language, 
appears to be irrational A candidate who obtains only 50 % 
of the marks in performing such operations cannot be regarded as 
being able to perform them , and, if the examination is to be 
treated as a test of his capacity to perform them, he should be 
rejected unless he obtains full marks, less a certain allowance 
(say lo, or at most 20 %) in view of the more or less artificial 
conditions inherent in all examinations 

The oral examination is better suited than the wntten to 
discover the range of a candidate’s knowledge ; it also serves 
as a test of hw powers of expression m his mother- 
♦•ongue, or in a foreign language, and may be used (as 
in tne examination lor entrance to the Osborne Naval College) 
lo test the important qualities (hardly tested m any other 
exammations at present), readiness of wit, common-sense and 
nerve. It may be objected that candidates are heavily handi- 
capped by nervousness in oral examinations, but this objec- 
tion docs not afford sufficient ground for rejecting the test, 
provided that it is supplemented by others Oral tests are 
used almost invariably m medical exammations, and there 
is a growmg tendency to make them compulsory in dealmg 
with modem languages. Oral examinations are much more 
used abroad than m England, where tlie pupils dunng their 
school years receive but little exerase m the art of consecutive 
speaking 

The laboratory examination may be used in subjects like 
physics, chemistry, geology, zoology, botany, anatomy, phy^iio- 
iugy, to test powers of mampulation and knowledge of 
experimental methods. In some cases (s.g. in certam bonouis 
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1 

N«m« of 
Kxioniimtien 

11 

Minimum Age 
for Entry 

III 

Lettffth of Coarse 
or Study 

IV 

Subjecla. 

V 

Co-ordinstion with 
leaching 

VI 

Examiners 

VII 

Kaiitre of rxaRiinatioi!l and 
General Remarks* 

AHinntnteH 
Rxttmen 
(estahlhhed in 
1788). 

Age only limited 
^condition of 
length of school 
course. 1 he 
usual age is 
17-18 

1 

9 years. 

Candidates who 
have not at 
tended the 9 
years school 
cotitse may be 
admitted to the 
examination on 
special ap 
plication 

In GytMHmttnm 
. /German essay 

6 1 Mathematics 
u i ranslation intn loitln 
^ 1 Translatiun irom Crreek Into 
^ (jrcrman 

n otin 
[Greek 

Ti J Kncliikh or French 

6 1 ]Re»IS*«>n 

1 History 

VMathcm'itus 

In Real CyMnmsiHm 
/German esi.'iy 
d 1 MnthcmTticH 

S J TiansI ition Taitin 

C'l Iranslation fiom (ierman Into, 

1 or essay in, Lnghsh 01 French 

V Physics 
'‘Latin 

h nglish 
^ Freni h 

S ' rh\ SICS or Chemist} y 

0 Religion 

Hisiorj 

V Mathematics 

In Oht Realsckttle 
rftermni tssij 
. 1 Matin mat ics 

S 1 An exci 1 tse in > rench and in 

S English ( in cs xy in one 1 in 

U 1 guage and a tianslation from 
^ 1 the other into (Tcrman) 

s Physics or Chemistry 
''T nglish 
f tench 
— Physics 

S' Chemistry. 

0 Religion 

History 

V- Mathematics 

The object of tlm ex 
aimnation is defined 
as being a test of 
whether the candi 
date has fulfilled the 
aims laid down ui the 
curriculcL &c , pre 
sCTtlieil (or a 

nastam or Oi>er*nal 
ichttUs M the ( ise 
ma> U , and the snb 
l«.cts of exammstion 
are those piesciilxsl 
in the cunicitln for 
the kind of xi hool 
concerned 

the report on the 
school wuik of eich 
candidate ui his 
various snhleris is 
laid before the Exim 
irang Hoard before 
the oeginning of the 
examination 

1 The Examining Hoard 

1 consists of a govern 
nient inspector {fkr 
KdM^lKhe Kominih 
sat) Kting as ckur 
man the headoiasteT 
of the schoid and thr 
tcai hr rs of the high 
cst cl isses in the 
school The mspectoi 
may nominate 1 
deputy, who is, as i 
rtiU, the htadinustcr 
of the s( hodl 

I icJi le 11 hi r con 
cerned st U < ts fdi th< 
wnttrn osnmmition 
thiec ilUniativr suh 
jiciM in 111 hr inch, 
fioiii uhuh, attei 
receiving n lepoit 
thereon fiom the 

he I the in 

spiiun 111 iko a final 
choice 

The pipiis ire 

m u 1 1 e il 1) ^ the 

teai herti coin ci ncsl, 
and i irculnled tu the 
whole Hoard of T* x 
'imincis, who then 
decide whetlu r in 

dividual cindidites 
shall he (1 ) 1 ejected, 
(11 ) admitted with 
exemption fiom the 
oral examination, 01 
(lit ) submitted to the 
oral exasaination j 

Ihe written examination 
extends over four or five 
da>s Only one paper IS 
Rivr n each day, for which 

4 to lioiars are allowed 
(si hoiiis for the German 
«Mut)) (lor essays in 
foreign languages diotion 
aric, may be uxed 
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1 

N'lmc of 
Examination 

11 

Minimum Age 
for biitry 

Part I , 16, or. 
u ith special 
pci mission, 15 
Part II may not 
be taken within 
an arademic 
year after pass 
ing Part 1 

s 

III 

Length of Course 
of btiid> 

I here is no re 
qiiirement of 
atten (lance 
Pait I of the 
c X a m 1 11 a t ion 
currexpunds ex 
actly to the 
subiecis tiktn 
in the "second 
cycle” of secon 
daryeducatioin, 
and Part 11 to 
the elasse de 
yh%losoph%€ 
and elasse de 
mat kf »na 
UqueK 

See also under V 

^ ^v - 

Subji cti 

* V 

Co ordination with 
Teaching 

VI 

Examiners 

VU 

Nature of Examination and 
General Remarks 

Baccalautiat de 
tensetfinement 
secondatre 

This examina 
tion has been 
carried on 
under diflferent 
forms bince 
x8o8 Jheregii 
lations sum 
manred here 
date from xgoe, 
when the 

haecalauriat 
described re 
placed the 
aaecalaurfaf 
fs letlrest hoc 
ealaufiai is 
satMees, and 
hacealaurfat 
de 

mentmotUrne 

P^rt I ix divided intofour Hranchex, 
sir — 

(i) 1 atm Greek 

G) I 11 in modem languages. 

G) I atm science 

(4) Science modern langnages 

111 eah Hr inch the exnmiiiation Is 
divided into two parts, vis written 
and oral The nature of the ex 
amination may Ire indicated Iry 
the following requirements io 
Hrancli(i) — 

S I (1 ) French ccmposiuon. 

- 1 H') >ttnHhtion from Latin. 

^ (ill ) Tianxlation from Greek 

r (i ) h xpianation of a Greek 
text 

(11 ) Explanation of a Latin 
text 

(ill ) Explanation of a French 
text 

<iv ) lest in a modern foseiga 
^ language 

(v ) Interrogation on nndoit 

1 0 htxtory 

(vi ) Interrogation on modern 
[ huRory 

. (vu ) Interrogation on geo 
grophy 

(viii ) Intcri option on inatbe. 
matics 

k (ix.) [oterrogation on physics. 
Part II IS divided into two 
Blanches, vir — 

(x) Philosophy 
(a) Matiiesnstici 

The nature of the examination may 
be indicated by the following re* 
quirementtmBranck<i)$--' 
c / (1 ) An essay m French on a 
' z j philosophical eubiecf 

g 1 (11) AnaxarntnatKin in physical 
^ 1 and natural science 

(i,) Interrogation on tdulosophy 
and pihilosniihitxil writem. 
(11 ) Interrogation on contem 

•J , porary Wstory 

£ (kk>) Intcrregatwm <00 physioal 

science 

(tv) Interrogation on natural 
^ s^nce 

The syllabus pf the ex 
aniuiaiiuo is that pne 
sciihcd foi the higher 
classes m the tioiv 
eriimcnt secondary 
schools 

1 he candidate may 
submtt his Ir/rrt 
scolatre^ or si hnnl 
record^ which will be 
taken into account 

Ihe Hoard of Exam 
iners (or ) 

consists of (1 ) Uni 
versit> ex immers 

being mem tiers of a 
ftuult> of letteis 01 
facult> of SI lenccs 
(11) secondiry 

teachers, active or 
retired, selected by 
the mmixter of pubhi 
instruction Lhe 
Hoard consists of 
from four to xix ex 
Tminers, of whom, 
when the mimlier is 
even, half are chosen 
from either category 

The wsitten portion of 
Part 1 extends over 
from 9 to 10 hours in 
all (not on a single dayX 
in periods of ^ or 4 hours 
eai h , the written portion 
of Part IT extends over 
from 6 to 9 hours The 
oral examination for each 
part lasts f hour on the 
average, and is public 
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TABLE jn— SCOTLAXD; SCHOOL- LEAVING EXAMINATION 


^ Same cf 
Lxaniiin iiioii 

/ 

/ Mimmntn Aga 

1 tor t ntry 

i/r 

Length ore nurse 
of Stud> 

' Siibjecta. 

V 

Co oidination with 
'i caching 

M 

Examiners 

VII 

Nature of Examinatiofi and 
General Remarks. 

StMltiHh sriiool 
letviMv; exam 
inatum (e t tl> 
htib(.(l 1 { 0) 
(Seit p Miipiilet 
on till ‘ J eav 
lint ( iTtifiulte 

h XA umation " 
Ksu<.d b> the 
S( itti*b I (In 
cation Ik pm 
m lit, 11J08 ) 

17 on iRtof Janu 
ary following 
the year in 
which the can 
diUate paRReR 
the luKt of the 
writti n exam 
inalions 

4yeara 

Candidateh inuHt pann in four HiibjectR 
on the higher gt uie HUmiaiii, or 
in three subjects on the higher 
grade RtaiKloiU and two on the 
lower A pAHx in duiwnig is 
accepted in lieu of one ot the two 
lower {{rude pasint A piss in 
(luelic IS reckoned ax a p.LsH on the 
lower grade All r tnUiu Mes must 
have |xisst.il in tMj,bcr 1 nglish and 
in either higher or lower grade 
mathematiCH ihe lentniniug Mih 
jeetk may he cithet Rcience with 
one or more langu iges (Latin, 
(iieek, hreticii, (letnuin, Spanish, 

Ol Italian), or languaKCR only Hut 
where twj or nioic 1 inguages other 
than English art t ikin, the uindi 
dates group imtst include either 
high(*r or iowet grade 1 atm A 
paHH in Spanish, Italian, urstiencc 
(in which hubjectR there is only one 
examination) in reekurit d ns a pash 
on the higher grade Htandaid 

Schools are inspected, 
and the com sc of 
lustruction must be 
apuroved by the Scot 
tiRU Education I)e 
partment, but the 
cxaniinationb are con 
ducted by external 
exaininerR with w horn 
teacherb arc not 
asbociated 

ihe exADiiners are ap 
pointed by the Scot 
tish Education I)« 
paitment 

Ihe examination consists 
of a wntten examination 
and an oral examination, 
on which strew is laid 
Ihe length of the ex- 
amination vanes with the 
bub^ects selected The 

pel tods of examination 
vary from i to 8^ hours 

If the candidate selects 
on the higher grade, 
English, Toitin, inatlie 
iiiatKs, and I lencli, the 
examination extends over 
19^ hourb 


TABLE IV— UNIVERSriT OF LO'IOON SCHOOL FXAM 1 N\TI 0 N, MATRICULATION STANDARD 


N MM (if 

Lx.ilMlli ittdM 

S' ll I >1 ( \ lllllll I 

tn I 111 itii 'll I 
1i II till imI 

((Still lislitd 111 

A’o/i \ 1 1 1i I 

H ll j| I IMM 

I I rliii in i » 
ltd I riii il I I 
jiupiiH whi 0 ) 
ill\« |)lllsllrt| 

III aiiiiovdl 
I out SI o( sill 

fol I p I loll of 
yi at ii a 

Hr h on I ui 

s li >oU un<li.i 
iiis|Hiiion ap 
p luril tilt 
U II I \ I I , 

anil (11 ) Im 111 > 
ill 1 1 1 u II 1 iini 
«i(ii ion , iidr 
|l i s S I (1 i li t 
‘ I uln I SI li tol 
V \ I III III Ml m 
I i M It 1st ilirei 
s i|( I Is It on 
tuil till sinie 
mill Ml II 


11 

MiiiiiiiitmA b 
ioi Liitry 

I Ik* Tiiiniiiuim 

1 I of (lltl> 

ii n Imt if thr 
( III (i id ate ts 
u 11(1 ( I tfi Ik* 
luii I i( tiitini at 
ti ol uiiiil he 

I i6 >( Us of 
I ( III Older to 
h( <pi ilihed for 
till 1 hool leav 
1114 (iitiUiatr, 
Mid ( UliiUl It 

l«i^|steled AS a 
siiidont of tiu 
Universji) iin 
til he has 

II ilIicU thit 

»«<■ 


111 

Length of Couisc 
of Study 

i he curiiruUini 
of eaeh bch lol 
IS coiiHidi red 
oil itK own 
tiients 


IV 

Subjects 


V 

Co oidiiiAtion with 
1 eat hnifr 


M 

> \ainincrs 


N (tore of T xsmination and 
( leiiei il Kcm irks 


Pupils must sitisfi the examine} s 
111 not less than five bultjuts, as 
follows 

(j) huKh'^h 

( ) H( nil 111 iry mathematics 
(j) I Mill, or cleiiientar> tiieclmnu i, 
Ol elementary ph>sies lieM, 
lii;ht util soitn i, or element ii> 
eht mist I > , Ol ck meiitary hotnti) , 
or geiieial elemetitniy seieiiee 
(4) and (0 Iwo of the follow itit* 
bubjei ts. neither of which h is 
already bean taken tiiuki seetiun 
(4) If Latin be not I ikcti one 
of the other cubjdts scleittd 
must beanothet 1 uilii <i;c cithci 
am lent or mo Urn, fioiu the 
list, and langu ii^es otlu 1 than 
those included in tin list mt} 
be taken if approsed b> the 
University, piosnUd tint the 
1 ige IS nil liuleil ill the 
lOKulir cuiric Ilium -> Latin, 
(ytetk, T< rench tyerman aiieient 
lustoiy, modern hi tors history 
and geographv, pliysnal and 
general geogr iplu , lugii , gi o 
me meal and imihanual di iw 
me, mathcmitus (more ad 
sauced), clement wy mechanics, 
eleineiitarv chcniistiy, elcmeii 
lar> physKs — he it, liKht and 
sound elementary physics-- 
eUriruity and niicnettsni, ele 
nientiry bioloLV botany, elc 
mental y biolot^y- roology, gen 
c.rnl cleiiieiitary science (chem 
isti) and pbysuft) 


Schools under ipprovcd 
inspection, ind course 
of instruction ap 

proved by the Lni 
vt rsitj 

Ihe pspeis are 
ordinarilv set on the 
m itiieulatioii sylh 
bus, but papcis may 
he 'A.l more 

tloscly in acr Old nice 
with the school 
< III ru Ilium provided 
th it the syllabus pro 
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cvinumtions) the examination may be prolonged over one or 
mort s, and mav test higher powers of investigation But 
. siuh powers tan only be fully tested bv the perform- 
PnetML original work, under conditions diflicult to 

fulfil in the examination room or laboratory At the French 
examinations for Uie {irix de Rome the candidates arc required 
to execute a painting in a given number of da) s, under strict 
super\ iMon {en loi^e) 

In mcdkinc tht clinical examination of a patient is a test 
earned out under conditions more nearly approaching those of 
actual work tlvaii any other , and distim tion in medical examina- 
tions is prob iblv' more often follow'ed by distinction in after life 
than is the rase in other examinations 
For the doctor’s degree (where this is not an honorary dis- 
tinction) a thesis or dissertation is generally, though not in- 
Th9 la variably, required in England Of recent )ears the 
** ** tlicsis has been introduced into lower examinations ; 
It is required for the master’s degree at London in the case of 
internal students, in subjects other than mathematics (1910) ; 


both at Oxford and London, the B Sc degree, and at Cambridge 
the B A degree, may be given for research, although the number 
of students proceeding to a degree in this way is at present 
relatively small In certain of the honours B A and B Sc 
examinations at Manchester and Liverpool, candidates may take 
the written portion of the examination at the end of the second 
year’s course of study and submit a dissertation at the end of 
the third year Theses are generally examined by two or more 
specialists 

5 Competitive Examinations — The arrangement of students in 
Older of merit led naturally to the use of examinations not only 
as a qualifying but also as a selective test, and to the offering of 
money prizes (including exhibitions, scholarships and fellowships) 
on the results In 1854 selection by examination as a metho(] 
of appointment to posts in the English public service was first 
substituted for the patronage system, which had caused grave 
dissatisfaction (see Macaulay’s speech on the subject, The Times 
of the 25th of June 18^3) The first public competitive examina- 
tion for the Royal Military Academy, Woolwich, took place in 
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1855> and in 1870 the principle of open comj^tition for the civil 
service was adopt^ a general rule (For further details 
see Civil SERvilbE.) 

In the Wurttentoeig civil service candidates are admitted to 
a year’s probation after passing a theoretical examination^ at 
the conclu<«ion of which they must pass an examination of a more 
practical character (A. Uethtrt, Sacrifice of Education . , ,, 1889, 
P 

In the award of scholarships, &c , it should be defimtely decided 
whether the scholarship is to be awarded (i) for attainment, 
in which case the examination-test pure and simple may suffice, 
or (2) for promise, in which case personal information and a 
curriculum vttae are necessary To take a simple instance a 
candidate partly educated m Germany may obtain more marks 
m German at a scholarship examination than another who is 
more gifted, but whose opportunities have been less , the question 
at once arises, arc the examiners to take the circumstances of 
the candidate into account or not ? It is understood that at the 
colleges of the older universities such circumstances are con- 
sidered It must again be decided whether the financial circum- 
stances of candidates are to be taken into acccouni , are scholar- 
ships intended as pnzes, or as a means of enabling poor students 
to obtain a university education > In some cases wealthy 
students have been known to return the emoluments of scholar- 
ships In many universities of the United States there is a 
definite understanding that emoluments shall only he accepted 
by those needing them It would not be difficult to ask candi- 
dates to make a confidential declaration on this subject on 
entrance and to establish in Great Britain a tradition similar 
to that of the United States, and steps in this direction have been 
taken both at Oxford and Cambndge (Lord Curzon of Kedleston, 
University Eeform, p 86) 

A special allcjwance may be made for age In certain scholar- 
ship examinations held formerly by the London County Council 
a percentage was added to the marks of each candidate pro- 
portionate to the number of months by which his age fell short 
of the maximum age for entry Tlie whole subject of entrance 
scholarships at English schools and universities, and especially 
their tendenc y to produce premature specialization, has recently 
been much discussed, 

6 The Organization and Conduct of Examinations — ^The 
oiganization and conduct of examinations, in such a way that 
each candidate shall be treated in precisely the same way as 
every other candidate, is a complex matter, especially where 
several thousand candidates are concerned The greatest 
precautions must be taken to ensure the secrecy of the examina- 
tion papers before the examination, and the effective isolation 
of individual candidates dunng the examination The super- 
vision should be adequate to remove all temptation to copying 
The hygienic conditions should be such as to reduce the strain 
to a minimum The question of the mental fatigue produced 
by examinations has been studied by certain German observers, 
but has not yet been fully investigated 

7 Marking, Classification and Errors of Detail — In applying 
a single test in a qualifying examination it would be sufficient 
to mark candidates as passing or failing But examinations 
consist as a rule of a number of tests, each one of which is complex, 
atid a mark is recorded in respect of each test or portion of a 
test m order to enable the examining body to estimate the per- 
formance, considered as a whole, of the candidate At Oxford 
the marks are not numerical, but the papers are judged as of this 
or that supposed “class,” and various degrees of merit are 
mdicated by the symbols a, )8, 7, 8 , to which the signs -h or - 
may be prefixed, according as they are above or below a 
certain standard within each class At Cambridge, numerical 
mai*ks are used. The advantage of numerical marks is that they 
are more easily manipulated than symbols ; the disadvantage, 
that they produce the false impression that merit can be estimated 
with mathematical accuracy. Professor F, Y Edgeworth, in 
two papers on “The Statistics of l^aminations^’ and the 
** Element of Chance m Competitivie Examinations ” {Journal 
of the Royal StaHstfccd Society, z888 and 1890), has dealt with 
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the subject, although on somewhat limited lines. His investiga- 
tions show dearly that with candidares near the border-line of 
failure, which must necessarily be fixed at a given point (subject 
to certam allowances, where more than me subject is considered), 
the element of chance necessarily enters largely mto the question 
of pass and huhire The fact may be stated in this way .—the 
general efficiency of the test being granted, it is true to say that 
the large majority of those who pass an examination will be 
superior m etfuicncy to those who fail , but a f(w of those who 
fail may be superior to a few of those who pass Tlieso errors aro 
not peculiar to the examination system, they are inherent in 
all human judgments. It is necessary to allow for them m 
considering the failure of an individual candidate as an index 
of inefficiency 

The element of chance, which prevails in the region on either 
side of the border between pass and failure, ob\ lously prevails 
equally on cither side of the border between “ classes,” where 
candidates arc classified , it has been suggested by Dr Schuster 
that numerical order should accompany classification so as to 
avoid the creation of an artificial gap between the last candidate 
in one class and the highest in the next Edgeworth’s objection 
to such an argument is that the number of uncertainties is far 
less when candidates are classed than when they are placed in 
ostensible order of merit 

The difficulties of comparison of marks are further complicated 
when students take different subjects and it is necessary to 
compare their merit by means of marks allotted by different 
examiners and added together In a pass examination the 
question has to he considered how far, if at all, excellence in one 
subject shall compensate for deficiency m another, a question 
which is indeterminate until the precise object of the whole 
examination is formulated In tnc competitive exammation 
for the Indian civil service, places are allotted on the aggregate 
of marks obtained in a number of subjects selected by the 
candidate from a list of thirty-two The sue cessful candidates are 
compared a year later on the results of another exammation in 
which there is again a choice, though a much more limited one The 
order of merit m the two examinations is, as a rule, veiy different. 

Two further points may be noted An examiner may have 
underestimated the time required to answer the questions which 
he has set, this will be obvious if with a large number of 
candidates (say 300 or 400) none approaches the maximum 
mark In this case the maximum should he reduced Again, it 
IS generally recognized to be undesirable to give marks for a 
smattering In order to avoid this various devices arc adopted. 
The simplest is to award a proportion of marks (sav 10 to 15, 
or even 20 %) for “ general impression ” In some exaSnmations, 
unless say 20 or more marks are obtained for a particular 
subject, no credit is given for the paper in that subject Latham 
{The Action of Examinations, 1877, p 490) describes other 
numerical adjustments used to meet this difficulty, especially 
that used in English civil Service examinations The numerical 
results of the civil service examinations are reduced so as to 
conform to a certam symmetrical “ frequency-curve,” of which 
the abscissae represent percentages of marks between definite 
limits and the ordinates the number of candidates obtaining 
marks between those limits C E Fa\\sitt {The Education of 
the Examiner, Ro\al Philosophical Society of Glasgow, 1905) 
show^ that frequency-curves deduced from actual investigation 
of class-marks are not symmetrical, but have two maxima 
correspondmg to the performance of “ non-i\orkers ” and of 
“ workers In pass examinations of a well-known character 
thei*e IS a maximum just beyond the pass mark, this being the 
point of efficiency at which many students aim 

8 The Object and Efficiency of Examinations, and their Indirect 
Effects — In order to estimate the efficiency of an examination 
as a test, the precise question should be asked m each case— - 
what is it intended to test ? Much of the evil attributed to, 
and resulting from, examinations is due to the fact that this 
Question has not been definitely put, and that a test legitimate 
for certam purposes has been used for others to which it is 
unsuited. Examinations are suited in the first instance fhr tiie 
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purpose for which they were origmaJly desired m medieval 
universities^the test of tcchmcal and professional capacity , it 
}ias never been proposed to abolish qu^ifying examinations for 
doctors, pharmaceutical chemists, SiC , the tests applied are 
(or should be) direct tests of capacity carried out under con- 
ditions as nearly as possible like those of actual practice. If a 
student ran auscultate correctly, or make up a prescription, at 
an examination, he will in all proliability be able to do so in other 
circumstances. 

Kxaminations as tests of the knowledge of isolated facts are 
necessarily of relatively small value, because the memory of such 
facts is transient ; and memorisation of a large numlier of facts 
for examination puqiosts is generally admitted to be specially 
transient, the knowltdge-tcst/^ considcicd apart from a 
test of uipatity, is in far L not a test of permanent knowledge, 
but of the power of retaining facts for a length of tiuie which it is 
impossible to estimate and which with some candidates extends 
over a ftw weeks only When used os tests of “ general culture,” 
examinations, in the view of Paulsen, based on a study of German 
education, not only fail in their purpose, but tend to destroy the 
faculties which it is desired to develop {Ge^chtchie da gdeJirlen 
Vnterruhis, ii, 684 ct secj ) , to prepare ready answers to the 
numberless questions which an examiner may ask on a large 
variety of subjects is to paralyse the natural and free activity 
uf the mmd (cf A. C. Benson on the results of English secondary 
^assical education, From a College Wtftdow, 3rd ed., 1906, pp 
If pushed to its logical conclusion the view of Paulsen 
xnpst, It IS submitted, lead to the complete aliondoxunent at 
eias^inations of tests of knowledge” as distinguished from 
direct tests of capacity llius isolated questions on details of 
grammar would disappear from jiapers on the mother-tongue 
and on foreign languages, m which tne teat would consist mainly 
or entirely of composition and translation Erudition would 
bp tested by the power of writing, at leiw®, a dissertation on 
some subject selected by the examiners or the candidate or, in 
the case of a teacher, by the delivery gf a lecture on the subject 
At the Prench agrigaUon candidates arc given twenty •^fpur 
hqurs fur tlie preparation of a lecture of this kind, Such examina- 
tions would test the ” skill in the manipulation of facts which 1^ 
the true sign (d a twned mtelhgpnce ” (cfi K Pearson, ” The 
Functwn gf Science m tlie Modern State,” Ettey* Brit, 10th ed 
xxxu I’refatory essay) They might possibly be supplemented 
by easy oral examinations to test both range of knovdedge and 
readiness of mmd But in the case of a pupil who had passed 
through a goQcl secondary slIiooI it would be as safe to rely for 
supplpmpntary information under this head on tlie testimony 
of his teachers, as it is to rely on their evidence with regard to 
tlie fundamental and all-iraportant element on which no examina- 
tion siupplios direct information — personal character 

Thp mam arguments of those opposed to the examination 
system may be summarwed as follows (i) Examinations 
l|end to dp'^trov natural interests and exclude from the attention 
pf the pupil all matters outside the purview of the examination 
(they would nut do so if examinations were so lunited m character 
that preparation therefor could absorb only a fraction of the 
pupil’s tunc) , (u.) they tend to cultivate a personal judgment 
ighcrp no personal Imsis of judgment is possible (this argument, 
du^ected mainly against the Oxford essay system, applies not to 
qxamn^tio^ m genera), hut to the character of the subjects 
8/6t for essays), (in) oompeUtive examinations on the home 
i^nd Indian civil services scheme tend to disuse mental energy 
over too many subjects (but see (xviu.) below), (iv,)exaiTunations, 
e^ppcially competitu^c cxamuiations, tend to become more and 
more difficult, difficulty bein^ confused with efficiency— this ha? 
shown Itself with the Cambridge mathematical tripos, in which 
for yepxs questions of mcreasing difficulty were set on relatively 
unimportant subjects, lujitil the examination was reformed 
(reply : a^ examuiaUons should be oyerhauled periodically) , 
(v.) they tend to paralyse the powe« of exposition, all statemeptis 
0^ knowledge being thrown ipto a form suitable, not for an 
uniytj|a||yf person^ hut for one wim already possesses it^ tho 
tendenpy should, ho cquni^ptisd by dgM, 


tnunmg in composition) ; (vl) &e sample of knowledge and 
capacity yielded at an exammation is frequently not a fair 
sample , it is liable to extreme variations in a favourable sensCi 
if the candidate happens to have prepared the precise questions 
asked ; m an unfavourable sense, if the candidate is suffering 
from misf^tune or from acadentd ill^ealth, the latter, owmg 
to the periodic function, occurring much more frequently m the 
case of women than of men — [the reform of exammation 
methods may remove to a great extept the element of chance in 
questions set , in a competitive examination it is impossible to 
allow for ill-hcalth ; m a qualifying exammation it is difficult 
to make any allowance unless the examination is definitely 
conducted m whole or m pari by the teachers, and the past record 
of tlie candidate is taken into account (cf. Paulsen, The German 
Uvwer Wittes, pp. 344-345)] , (vii ) examinations of several 
hundred candidates at a time cannot be rationally conducted 
so os to be equally fair to the individuality of all candidates , 
the mdividual test is the only complete one (it is admitted 
tliat examinations on a large scale necessarily involve a maigm 
of error , but this error may be reduced to a mmimum, especi- 
ally by a combination of oral and practical with written work) , 
(vm.) the multiplicity of school examinations required for 
different reasons produces confusion m our secondary education 
(there is a growing tendency to aclmit equivalence of “ school- 
leaving ” and entrance exammations , thus entrance examina- 
tions of Oxford, Cambridge and London, and the Northern 
Universities Joint Board are mtcrchangeable under certain 
conditions) , (ix ) the multiplicity of examinations tends to 
” underselling ” (the success of the London examinations m 
medicme proves that a high standard attracts candidates as 
well as a low one. possibly intermediate standards may be 
killed in the competition , it is hy no means obvious that a 
uniform system of examinations would conduce to efficiency) , 
(x.) examinations produce physical damage to health, especially 
m the case of women-students (on this pomt more statistical 
QVidenqe as needed; see, however, Engelmann quoted by 
G. Stanley Hall, Adolescence^ jpo^, il 588 ot sea ) , (xi ) examina- 
tions have in England meclianically cast the education of women 
into the same mould as that of men, without reference to the 
different social functions of the two sexes (the remedy is 
obvious) , (xu ) It IS unjustifiable to give a man a university 
position on the results of his performance m tlie examination 
room, a practice common in England though almost unJawwn on 
the continent , a just estimate of a man’s powers in research or for 
teaching can only be properly based on his performance The 
present system merely leads to the transmission of the sterile art 
of passing exammations (At Oxford and Cambridge many 
fellowships arc now awarded on the results of examination , it is 
sometimes stated, m defence of this system, tliat young men can^ 
not be expected to carry out research in classics or philosophvO 

On the other hand, the defenders of examinations reply that 
(xiu ) examinations are necessary in order to test the efficiency 
of schools to which grants of public money are given (thui 
argument has become somewhat out of date owing to the recent 
substitution of mspection ” for exammation os a test of the 
effiuency of schools , a combination of inspection and examina- 
tion IS sometimes used) , (xiv ) l^y serve as a necessaiy 
incentive to steady and concentrated work ^ (the reply made to 
this IS that the incentive is a bad one, and that wilii efficient 
teachess it is unnecessary) . (xv.) they show both student and 
teacher where they have failed (unnecessary for effipent 
teacheirs)j (^^vi.) though possibly hai^ul to the highest class of 
men, they are good for the mass (reply : no system which 
damages the highest class of men 1$ tolerable) , (xvic) they are 
indispensable as an impartial means of setectmg men for the 
civil service ; (xyin*) m a difficult examination hke the first 
class civil service examination the qualities of quickness of com* 
prebimvHh industry, concentration! power of rafiidly passing 

* The Oxford commisfioners of 1852 reported that •*the ex* 
aminations have beCome the chief instniments not only tor testtag 
the pmficienc V of the students but also for stiirmlatmg and diseetUig 
the etadiei of the place ” (Beportf, p. 6x)^ 
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from one subject to another^good healthy are necessary for success, 
though not tested directly, and these qualities are valuable 
in any kind of work (this appears to be incontrovertible), 
^xix ) examination records show that success m examinations 
is generally followed by success m after^^life, and the test is 
therefore efTicient (it does not follow that certain rejected 
candidates may not be extremely efficient) , (xx ) as a plea for 
purely external examinations,” teachers cannot be trusted 
to be impartial and it is better for a boy to cram ” than 
to curry favour with his teacher (I^tham) 

The bnef comments m brackets, appended above to the argu- 
ments, merely indicate what has been said or can lie said on the 
other side It can scarcely be doubted that in spile of the 
powerful objections that have been advanced against examina- 
tions, they are, m the view of the majority of English people, 
an mdispensable element m the social organization of a highly 
specialized democratic state, which prefers to trust nearlv all 
decisions to committees rather than to individuals, Ihit m view 
of the extreme importance of the matter, and especially of the 
evidence that, for some cause or other (which may or may not 
be the examination system), intellectual interest and initiative 
seem to dimmish m many coses very markedly during school 
and college life m England, the whole subject seems to call for 
a searching and impartial inquiry 
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EXARCH (tfapxu^, a chief person or leader), a title that has 
been conferred at different periotls on certain chief ofhrers or 
governors, both m secular and ccrlesiasticnl matters (Jl these, 
the most important were the exarchs ol Ravenna (q r ) In 
Uie ecclesiasLical organization the exarch of a diocese (the word 
lieing here used of the political dn ision) was in the 4th and 5th 
centuries the same as primate This dignity was iiitermechate 
between the patriarchal and the metiopohtan, the name patriarch 
being restricted alter ad 451 to the cliief bishops of the most 
important cities (sec Patriakch) Tlie title of Exarch was also 
formerly given m the Eastern Uhurch to a general or superior 
over several monasteries, and to lertain ecclesiastics deputed 
by the patriarch of Constantinople to collect the tribute payable 
by the Church to tlie Turkish government In the modem 
Greek Church on exarch is a deputy, or legate a latere, of the 
patriarch, whose ofhee it is to visit the clergy and churches m the 
provinces allotted to him The title of exarch has been borne 
by the head of the Bulganan Church (see Bulgaria), since 
m 1872 it repudiated the jurisdiction of the Greek patriarch 
of Constantinople. Hence the names of the politico-rehgious 
parlies m the recent history of the Near East : Exarchists ” 
and “ Patriarchists.” 

EXCAMBION (a word connected with a large class of Low Latin 
and Romance forms, such as cambium, eoneambtum, scambium, 
from Lat cambtre, Gr or ndforrsiv, to bend, turn or 

fold), m Scots law, the exdbiange (q v ) of one heritable subject 
for another Ibe modem Scottish excambion may consist m 
the exchange of any hentable subjects whatever, eg a patronage 
or, what often occurs, a portion of a glebe for servitude Writing 
IS not, by the law of Scotland, essential to an excambion Chiefly 
m favour of the class of cottars and small feuars, and for con- 
venience in straightening marches, the law will consider the most 
informal memoranda, and even a verbal agreement, if supported 
by the subsequent possession. The power to excamb was gradu- 
ally conferred on entailed proprietors 'The Montgomery Act, 
which was passed m 1770, to facditate agricultural improvements, 
permitted 50 acres arable and 100 acres not fit for tlie plough 
to be esocambed This was enlarged by the Rosebery Act m 
1836, under which one-fourth of an entailed estate, not mduding 
the mansion-hicniBe, home farm and policies, might be excambed, 
provided the heirs took no higher grassum (O E gersum, fine) 
than £200 The power was applied to the whole estate by the 
Ruth^ord Act of 1848, and the necessary consents of substitute 
heirs are now regulated by the Entail (Scotland) Act 1882. 

EXCELLENCY (Lat excellentta, excellence), a title or predicate 
of honour. The earliest records of its use are associated with 
the Frank and Lombard kings ; c.g. Anastasius Bibliothecanus 
(d. c, 886) m his life of Pope Honorius refers to Charlemagne 
as ” his excellency ” (efus excellentia) , and dunng the middle 
ages It was freely appW to or assumed by emperors, kings and 
sovereign princes generally, though rather as a rhetorical flourish 
than as a part of their foimal style Its use is well illustrated m 
the various charters in the Red Book of the exchequer, where 
the addresses to the kmg vary between ‘*your exceUenicy,” 
“ your dignity ” (vesira dtgnttas), “ your sublimity ” (vestra 
stibhmttas) and the bke, according to the taste and inventiveness 
of the writers Du Cange also gives examples of the style 
exceUerUta being applied to the pope and even to a bishop (in 
a charter of xiSs). With the gradual stereotyping of titles of 
honour that of excellency ” was definitively superseded m tiie 
ease of sovereigns of the highest rank, about the begumiag of the 
Z5th century, by those of highness ” and gr^/’ and later by 
** majesty/’ first assumed in England by King Henry VIII. 
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Dukes and counts of the Empire and the Italian reigning princes 
continued, however, to be “ excellenaes ” for a while longer 
In 15^3 the bestowal of the title of excellence by Henry IV. of 
France on the due dc Neverg, his ambetssador at Rome, set a 
precedent that was universally followed from the time of the 
treaty of Westphalia (1648). This, together with the reservation 
in 1640 of the title eminence ” {q v ) to the cardinals, led the 
Italian princes to adopt the style of “ highness ’’ (aliezza) instead 
of ** ev( cllency ** In France, from 1654 onwards, the title of 
excellence was given to all high civil and military ofTicials, and 
this example was followed in Germany in the 18th century 
The sub3C(|uent fate of the title vanes very greatly in different 
countries In Great Britain it is borne by the viceroy of India, 
the lord -lieutenant of Ireland, all governors of colomes and 
ambassadors In Ihe United States it is part of the official style 
of the governors of states, but not of that of the president , 
though diplomatu usage vanes in this respect, some states 
Irancf ) conceding to him the style of “ excellency,'* others 
e g Belgium) rc'fusmg it llie custom of other republics differs 
m Fraiifc the president is addressed as excellence by courtesy , 
m Swit/i*rliiud the title is omitted , in the SouUi American 
republics It IS part of the official style (Pradier-l*o<Wr6, Cours de 
droit diplom 1. 8c)) In Spain the title of extclcncta properly 
belonged to the grandees and to those who had the right to be 
covered in the royal presence, but it was extended also to high 
officials, vie (*inys, ministers, captains-geiural, lieutenants-general, 
ambassadors and knights of the Golden Ideece. In Austria the 
title Exzdl<nz belongs properly to pri\y councilors It htis, 
however, gi adiudly been extended l)y custom to all the higher 
military commands from heutcnant-field-marshal upwards 
Ministers, even when not privy councillors, are styled Lxzellenz 
In Germany the title is borne by the imperial cliancellor, the 
principal secretaries of state, ministers and Oberprdstdenten in 
Prussia, by generals from the rank of lieutenant-general upwards, 
by the chief couit officials, and it is also sometimes bestowed 
as a title of honoui m cases where it is not attached to the office 
held by its letipient In Russia the title is very common, being 
borne b> all officers from major-general upwards and hv all 
officials above the rank of acting privy councillor Officers 
and offic'iuls of the highest rank have the title of “high ex- 
cellency ” FiiuiHv, in Italy, the title ecceleftza, which had come 
to be used in tlic republics of Venice and Genoa as the usual 
form of address to nobles, has become as meaningless as the 
English title of “ esquire ’* or the address of “ sir,” being, especi- 
ally m the south, the usual form of address to any stranger 
In the diplomatic service the title of excellency is technically 
reserved to ambassadors, but in addressing envoys also this 
form is comnunilv used by courtesy (WAP) 

EXCHANGE, in general, tlie action of mutual giving and 
receiv ing objects, interests, benefits, rights, &r The word comes 
through the brendi from the Late excambium (see Lx- 
camdion) 'Jlie present article deals with the theory and 
jiractice of e\chiUige m monetary transactions, but this may 
convonienll) be prefaced by a brief statement as to the law 
relating to the exchange of projierty and other matters In 
English law exchange is dcffiitd as the mutual grant of ecjual 
interests, the one in consideration of the other The ancient 
lomnion law conveyance had certain restrictions, eg identity 
1 1 quantit) of interest, fee-simple for fee-simple, 8:c , entry to 
perfect the tonvejance, and an implied warrantv of title and 
right of entry by either parts in case of eviction. Such exchanges 
are now effected by mutual conveyances with the usual covenants 
for title Exi lianges are also frequently made by order of ihe 
Board of Agriculture under the Inclosure Acts, and there are 
also Statutes enabling ecclesiastifad corporations to exchange 
benefices with the approval of the* ecclesiastical commissioners, 
Hie international exchange of territories is effected bv treaties 
I'hc exchange of prisoners of war is regulated by documents 
called “cartels” (Med Lat cartellus^ diminutive of carta, 
paper, bill) which specify a certain agreed<^on value for each 
rank of pnsonem. The practice superseded the older one of 
ransom at the end of a war, fiv the Regimental Exchanges Act 


1875 the sovereign may by regulation authonze exchanges by 
officers from one regiment to azK>ther» (For “ labour exchimges ” 
see Unemployment.) 

Exchange m relation to money affairs denotes a species of 
barter not of goods but of tlie value of goods, a payment m one 
place lieing' exchanged for a payment m another place. The 
popular statement of the theory of exchange represents four 
pnncipals involved in two transactions, A and B are two persons 
residing in one place different from the domicile of C and D ; 
A sells goods to C ; B buys goods from D ; A sells his claim 
on C to B, who remits it to D m satisfaction of his debt, and D 
receives the cash from C, so tliat, assuming the two transactions 
to be of equal value, one picjce of paper satisfies the four parties 
to these two transactions, and the trouble, expense and risk of 
sending money from both places are avoided The piece of paper 
which performs the service may be a telegraphic order, cheque 
or bill of exchange. In this elementary proposition there would 
be no difficulty of exchange, as the full value of A's claim on C 
would be paid for by B, who is under the nccessily of sending 
an exactly similar amount of money to D , but it can be seen that 
m actual practice the claims of one place on another place would 
not be exactly balanced by the necessities of the one place to 
meet obligations m the other place ; thus arises the complication 
of exchange, which may best be described as the price of monetary 
claims on distant debtors. 

Supposing, for example, that A in I^ndon had a claim on C in 
Edinburgh amounting to £too, and that B m I.ondon did not 
require to remit more than £()o to D in Edinburgh, it is evident 
that B in London must be offered some inducement to lake over 
the whole of A's claim B might give A £gq 19 0, and could 
then, after satisfying his debt to D, have £10 to his credit m 
Edinburgh, which he could retain there at interest until he had 
incurred further liability to D, or he could have the lialance of 
£to returned him in com at an expense, sav, of sixpence , this 
would leave B with a profit of sixpence on the transaction, and, 
assuming that these figures are reasonable, exchange on Edin- 
burgh m London would be one shilling discount per £100 
Supposing the necessities of B induced him to offer A only 
£gg T4 » o for his £100 claim, A would then prefer that C 
remitted him £joo in coin, which, on the above scale of expenses 
would cost 5s and A would receive £gg 15 0 net On these 
premises, exchange on Edinburgh in London cannot fall below 
J % discount, and the same circumstances prevent it from rising 
alwvc i % premium, for B, in no case, would pav more for A’s 
claim than £100 plus llie cost of sending com to Scotland If 
this Imsis IS appreciated, all exchange problems between different 
countries can be mastered, and the quotations m the daily 
papers of cable payments, sight drafts (cheques) and long bills 
are then understood and supply an mteresting indication of the 
state of international financial relations As shown above, the 
balance of indebtedness must eventually be remitted by com, 
and consequently when exchange m any city is quoted at one or 
other of the limit points given in our example as J % discount 
1 % premium, this exchange immediately acquires a very 
serious importance, because with the development of modern 
monetary systems under which enormous trade is carried on 
with a most moderate foundation of actual com the weakemng 
or strengthening of that foundation is a very v ital matter 

While the understanding of the theory' is essential for any 
facile interpretation of an exchange, there arc of course in- 
numerable details of practice which require to be known to identify 
the limit points of exchange m any particular city The limit 
points can only be taken advantage of by banking experts, aftd, 
although we assume c- trader remitting his indebtedness in com 
when lie is asked to pay too high a price for his bill of exchange, 
m actual affairs the banker will supply the cheque or bill and 
himself will do the professional business of sending away bullion. 
Similarly, we have represented one trader drawing on another 
trader and selling his draft to a third trader who remits the draft 
to a fourth In actual practice, however, No. x draws on No. 2 
and disposes of his draft to a banker , No 4 draws on No. 3 and 
sells his draft to a banker , because, speakmg generally, whenever 
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goods are shipped^ the shipper immediately requires his money , 
he draws a bill agamst the goods^ and it is the function of a banker 
to help^ as a sort of debt-ooUecting agency^ by buying these 
drafts , and the bank> being a mart for all forms of remittance^ 
gets an immense variety of demand for cable payments^ clieques 
and bills on all centres. This does not afiect the theory^ for it 
must be remembered that the banker is a necessary link between 
the buyer and seller of exchange^ because the seller can only 
sell what he has and the buyer must have exactly what he wants 

To return to the question of limit points: if a universal 
currency system existed, with the same monetary standard 
that is used in England, and the coinage kept m a proper con- 
dition of weight and fineness, and the com readily supplied 
to meet every reasonable claim — if, m fact, the pound sterling 
were the prevalent coin and the English banking system obtained 
everywhere, then we should find all exchange quotations as simple 
as our case of London and Edinburgh, that is to say, all exchanges 
would be quoted at par or a premium or a discount llie limit 
points in any place of the exchange on London would represent 
simply and obviously the cost of tlie transmission of the com 
These limit points would vary at each place according to the 
distance from London, the cost of freight, the risk involved 
in the trantmission and the local rate of interest On the con- 
tinent of Europe some advance has been made m the direction 
of a universal coinage. Countries subscribing to the Latm 
Union have agreed on the franc as a common unit, and Ltlginm, 
Switzerland, France and Italy quote exchange between them- 
selves at a premium or discount Greece, Spain and other 
countries are also parties to the arrangement, but their currencies 
are in a bad state and the exchange quotations involve a con- 
siderable clemen t of speculation W e have, however, to deal with 
another factor in international finance, namely, the enormous 
variety of currency systems , and we have then to discover, 
in each case, the exchange which represents par and corresponds 
to our £100 for £100 m the London-Edmburgh example The 
United Slates furnishes perhaps the easiest problem, and we must 
find out how many dollars m gold contain exactly the same 
amount of the precious metal as is contained m one hundred 
sovereigns The answer is 486I, and the arithmetic is a question 
of the mint laws of the two countries Gold coin m the United 
States contains one- tenth alloy and in England one -twelfth 
alloy Ten dollars contain 258 j^rains of gold, nine-tenths fine 
One pound contains 123 274 grams of goW, eleven-twelfths fine, 
consequently £100 is worth $486!, or, to be exact, $486}, 
and when cable payments between Loncion and New York are 
quoted at 4 868 for the £1 sterling, exchange is about par As 
a cable payment is an immediate transfer from one city to 
another, no question of mterest or other charge is involved 
Owing to the cost of sendmg gold as detailed above, the New 
York cable exchange vanes from about 4 84 to 4 89J , at the 
former point gold lea\es London for New \ork, and at the 
latter point gold comes to England Besides insurance, freight, 
packing, commission and interest, there must also be considered 
the circumstance that coin taken m bulk is always a little worn 
and under full weight, and m the process of turning sovereigns 
into dollars, the result would not bear out the calculation based 
on the mint regulations : consequently, when taking gold from 
London, the demand would first fall on the raw metal as received 
from South Africa or Australia to be minted in the United Stales, 
then on any stock of American coin the Bank of England might 
have and be willmg to sell by weight (which would be accounted 
by tale m New York), and lastly the demand would be satisfied 
by sovereigns taken by tale from the Bank of England and con- 
verted by weight m America. 

The instance of the American quotation may be further taken 
to explain some of the numerous points which the study of the 
exchange mvolves ^ In the first place, it will be noted that we 
have quoted the price m dollars In Londdn, business in bills, 
&c., on New York is quoted either in pence or in dollars, that is 
to say, payments are negotiated for so many dollars either at 
49 iV p^ce per dollar, or at the equivalent rate $4*88 for tfie 
pound In practice it is much more convenieht to quote m 
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I/>ndon m the money of the foreign country, as it makes tom- 
pansjn with the foreign rate on London very simple Some 
foreign countries quote exchange on London in pence, and then, 
of tourse, m relation to those countries the same practice will 
obtain m England, but the majority of the exchange quotations 
on London are in francs, marks, gulden, lire, kronen or other 
foreign money Another point which must be explained is the 
reason why exchange varies between what wc have called the 
limit points , why there is sometimes so much ckmand for bills 
on London and why at other limes so many bills are being 
offered Similar causes operate on other exchanges, and if we 
develop the New York case we shall provide explanations for 
exchange movements in other countries 
At one time the financial relations between Fngland and 
America were as follows England was the principal creditor ol 
the United States, and tlie latter country had to remit continualh 
very large amounts in payment of mterest on English mone\ 
and profits on English investments, in payment for shipping 
freights, for banking commissions, insurance premiums and an 
immense variety of services, besides paving for the large imports 
which crossed the Atlantic from English ports. In the fall of 
the year these payments would be more than offset by the 
enormous exports of food-stuffs, cotton, tobacto, &.c , so that 
during the first half of the year exchange would be at or al>out 
the limit of 4 89 J and gold would have to be sent from New York 
to supplement the deficient quantity of bills In the autumn 
the produce bills would flood the exchange market and gold 
would be sent from London as exchange got to the other limit 
point of 4 84 1 hese conditions are still ver> potent, but latterly 
another element has entered into the position, and the new 
development is so powerful as to reverse sometimes what we may 
call the natural and legitimate movement in the exchange This 
new element is the more intimate banking and financial relation- 
ship which has been established between the two countries. 
As Amencan conditions have become more stable, with better 
security for capital and an assured feeling about the currency 
of the United States, bankers in London have gladly allowed 
their banking friends m New York and other large cities to draw 
bills on London whenever there was a good demand for sterling 
remittances Wo have, therefore, to consider a fresh type of 
bill of which the drawer has no claim on the drawee, but, on the 
other hand, incurs a debt to the drawee To take a very usual 
method, a banker m Wall Street, New York, will advance money 
to stockbrokers, investors and speculators against bonds and 
shares with a 20 % margin lie deposits this security with a trust 
company m New York which acts both for the American and 
English banker The Wall Street banker then draws a bill at 
60 clays^ sight or 90 days’ sight on the banker in Lombard Street 
and sells this draft to supply the money he lends the stockbroker 
Two or three months hence the New York banker nmst send 
money to London with which to meet the bill, so that, whereas, in 
the case of a commercial bill, the produce is despatched and in due 
course the consignee must find the money for the hill, in the case 
of a finance bill, as it is called, the hill is drawn and in due course 
the drawer must send the value with which it is to be honoured 
In any event the acceptor, the london banker, has to pay 
the bill, so that it will be easily understood that relations of 
the greatest confidence are neeessar>' between the drawer and 
drawee before finance bills of this class can be created 
The profit arising from the transaction we have sketched is 
realized by the separate parties in this way The New York 
banker lends money for three months, say, at 5 % per annum, 
he pavs a commission of to the tnist company which has 
custody of the security, a charge equivalent to J % interest per 
annum He draws on London at 90 davs’ sight and sells the bill 
at 4 83I, the cable rate being 4-87}, the buver of a three months^ 
bill making the allowance for the English bill stamp of J per 
mille and the London discount rate nf 3 % The draw^er of tht 
bill must also pay a commission of to the I ondon banker 
who accepts the draft ; this is equivalent to another } ^ per 
annum in the rate of discount, so that money raised m this way 
I costs J % for the trust company, 3 % the London discount rate. 
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about i % for bill stamps, and f % for London commission— 
altogether; 4} % ; and, as the money is loaned at 5 %, there 
appears to ha { % profit to the drawer of the bill The, however, 
is on the assumption that the table rate is still 4 67I when the 
bill falls due for payment and that the drawer would have to 
pay that price to telegraph the money to meet the draft But 
exchange on London can go up or down between 4-84 and 4 *^ 91 , 
and if at the end of the three months the cable rate is 4-^ the 
New York banker will be able to cover his bill at almost the same 
rate at which he sold it and will only be out of pocket to the 
extent of the commissions and stamps, so that the accommodation 
will only cost him ri % and his profit will be 3! %. If he has 
to pay more than 4 87 / for his cable at the matuniy of the bill 
his profit will lie less than I %, and he may even be a loser on the 
transaction 

It IS obvious, then, that a high rate of interest in New York, 
with a high rate of cxrlmnge on London and a low rate of dis- 
count in lilngltind, would induce the creation of these finance 
bills. The supjily of these hills would prevent New York ex- 
^angc reac'hing the limit point at which gold leaves the United 
States, and the maturity of these bills in the autumn would 
ensure a demand for the produce bills and possibly prevent 
exchange from falling to the other limit point at which London 
has to send gold to New York 

We have pointed out tlie essential difference fietwcen these 
finance bills and what we liave called produce bills, but there is 
another very striking difference, tliat ot the question of supply 
These finance lulls are obviously very difficult to limit in their 
amounts ; pnxluce bills are, of course, limited by tlie extent of 
the surplus crops of the United States and by the demand for 
the produce m Europe, but so long as it is mutually satisfactory 
to the big finance houses m lioth aiuntnes to draw on credit 
granted in London, so long may these accommodation bills be 
created, and the pressure of the bills m New York may depress 
exchange so much that gold leaves London at a time when it is 
required in other directions In such a case the embarrassment 
caused by this artificial drain of the gold reserve would much 
more than offset tlie amount of the commission earned by the 
accepting houses. The Bank of England may have to raise its 
rate of discount at the expense of the entire home trade ; prob- 
ably, also, with the rise in the value of money, consequent on the 
dimuiishcd resources, all investment secunties fall in value and 
more oneroue terras must be submitted to by the government, 
corporations and colonics, m the issue of any loans they may 
require. It will, therefore, be appreciated that, although Uiese 
finance bills mav he perfectly safe, their excessive creation is 
viewed with great disfavour, and consideral^e apprehension is 
felt when the adventures of speculators in New York make 
great demands for loans against slixks and shares, and, through 
the instrumentality of these finance bills, shift the burden on to 
the shoulders of the Ixindon discount market. The effect of 
this IS to level money rates as between New York and London, 
and in the process the pressure falls on London and the relief 
goes to America. Eventually, of course, the bills must be met 
and funds sent for that purpose from across the Atlantic, but in 
the meanwhile tlie disturbance of the gold supply is an incon- 
venience 

We have explained the process of employing credits granted 
in London to finance Wall Street , there are, also, many other 
types of bill to which the acceptor lends his name on the assurance 
that he will m due course he supplied with the funds required 
to meet the acceptance In the case of the produce bills, a 
London banker will accept the bills in order tl^ they may be 
more easily marketable than if they were drawn direct on the 
actuid consignee of the cotton> tobacco or wheat The consignees 
in Liverpool, &c , pay a oommission fpr this assistance and 
reimburse the Ixindon bank os the produce 1$ gradually disposed 
of. The transaction appears slightly more complicated when 
XD|lish bankers accept bills for moduce shipped from the 
Um^ States to merchants living in Hamburg, (jeooa, Singapore 
anj|Py|ther great ports, but the prinpirfe is the same, and the 
in/y||ii||i^f such business on the exohtusjgo affects, la tine first 


instance, the quotation between America and London, but after- 
wards, when money must be sent to London with which to honodr 
the hills, the excbsi^ with OermaiQr, Italy or the Straits 
Settlements bear their shaire in the eventual adjustment, the 
spinners, tobacco manufacturers and com factors requiring 
drafts on London where 00 much of the trade of the world is 
financed. 

We shall have to consider later the reasons which ensure to 
London this peculiar and predominant position. We have so 
far used the Amencan exchange as an example to explain causes 
which produce fiuctualions in all the principal exchanges on 
London and to show the pomts between which fluctuations are 
limited, llie fact that America is still developing at a much 
greater mte than the Old World makes an important distinction 
between the financial position in New York and the financial 
position of tlie big capitals m Europe. Tliere is not in America 
the huge nccumulation of savings and investment money which 
the Old World has collected, so that whereas Europe helps to 
finance the United States, the latter country has so many home 
enterprises that she can spate none of her funds to assist Europe 
It would not be possible for London to draw on New York such 
bills as we have described as finance bills, for they could never be 
discounted there except on the most onerous terms, and there is 
notftiing m America which corresponds to the London money 
market. 

Wc have to deal with dollars and cents in America, with francs 
in France, with marks in Germany, and different money units in 
nearly every country ; but, given the mmt regulations, the 
theoretical par of exchange and the theoretical lunit points are 
arrived at by simple arithmetic An exhaustive statement with 
reference to every country would involve an amount of tedious 
repetition, so that for the purposes of this article it is more 
mstnictivc to consider the essential differences between the 
important exchanges than to go into the details of coinage, 
which would appeal rather to the numismatist than to the ex- 
diange expert 

The United States, offering as it does a vast field for profitable 
investment, must annually remit huge amounts for interest 
on lionds and shares held by Europeans ; coupons and dividend 
warrants payable in America are offered for sale daily m London, 
and at the end of the quarters the amount of these claims, 
coupons and drawn bonds is very large, and a considerable set 
off to the mdebtedjiess of Europe for Amencan produce It is 
often asserted that the United States is rapidly getting suffiaently 
wealthy to repurchase all these bonds and shares , but whenever 
trade conditions are exceptionally good m the Slates, fresh 
evidence is forthcoming that assistance from Ixmdon and Europe 
IS essential to finance tiie commercial development of tlie United 
States This illustrates a feature common to all new countries, 
and the effect is that they make aimual payments to the older 
countries and especially to England. 

A government loan or other large borrowing arranged abroad 
will immediately move the exchai^ in favour of the borrowing 
country. A tendency adverse to the United States results from 
the drafts and letters of cnedit of the large number of holiday 
makers who cross the Atlantic and spend so much money m 
Europe. When remittance is made of the incomes of Amencans 
who have taken up their residence m the Old World the exchange 
IB affected in a simdar manner. 

In one respect the United States stands far supenor to most 
of tiie older countries. There are no restrictions on the free 
export of gold when exchange reaches tiie limit point showing 
that the demand for bills on London exceeds the supply. New 
York (with London and India) is a jrae gold market, and this is 
undoubtedly one of tiie reasons why money is so readily advanced 
to the United States, and the finanoe bails, to whidi we referred 
above, would not be allowed to the same extent were it not for 
the fact that New York will remit gold when other forms of 
remittanoe are insufficieiit to satisfy foreign creditors. When 
exchange between Pons and London reaches the theoretical hmit 
point cd 25*31 (15 francs 32 centimes for the £i steflmg), gold 
does not leave Pans fur London unless the Bank of France la 
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Willing to allow it By law^ silver is also legal tender in France, 
and if the State Bank is pressed for gold a premium will be 
charged for it if it is supplied. Gold may be collected on cheaper 
terms m small amounts from the great trading corporations 
or from the offices of the railways, but a large shipment can only 
be made by special arrangement with the Bank of France, 
Similarly, m Germany, where a gold standard is siii)pobed to 
obtain, if a banker requires a Urge amount of gold from the 
Reichsbank he is warned that he had better not take it, and if 
he persists he incurs the displeasure of the government mstitution 
to the prejudice of his business, so that the theoretical limit 
point of 20 marks 52 pf to the pound sterling has no practical 
significance, and gold cannot be secured from Berlm when 
exchange is against that city, and Germany has, when put to the 
test, an inconvertible and sometimes a deliosed Currency, There 
IS no state bank m the United States, and no government inter- 
ference with the natural course of paying debts On the other 
hand, when monetary conditions m Now York indicate a great 
shortage of funds, and rates of interest are uncomfortably high, 
the United States treasury has sometimes parted with some of 
its revenue accumulations to the principal New York bankers 
on condition that they at once engage a similar amount of gold 
for import from abroad, which shall be turned over to the treasury 
on arrival. As these advances are made free of interest the effect 
is to adjust the limit point of 484 to about 485, and the United 
States treasury seems to have taken a leaf out of the book of 
the Gennan Reichsbank, which frequently offers simiUr facilities 
to gold importers and creates an artificial limit point m the 
Berlin Exchange The Reichsbank gives crjdit m Berlin for 
gr)ld that has only got as far as Hamburg, ana sometimes gives 
so many days’ credit that the agent in London of German banking 
houses can afford an extravagant price for bar gold and even 
risk the loss in weight on a withdrawal of sovereigns, although 
the exchange may not have fallen to the other limit point of 
20 32 In England the only effort that is made to attract gold 
js some action by the Bank of England in the direction of raising 
discount rates , occasionally, also, the bank outbids other 
purchasers for the arrivals of raw gold from South Africa, 
Australia and other mining countries Quite exceptionally, for 
instance during the Boer War, the Bank of England allowed 
advances free of interest against gold shipped to London, 

Many of the principal banking houses m all the important 
capitals receive continually throughout the day telegraphic 
information of the tendency and movement of all the exchanges, 
and on the smallest margin of profit a large business is done in 
wliat is called arbitrage {q v ) For instance, cheques or bills 
on I,ondon will be bought by X m Pans and remitted to Y m 
London X will recoup himself by selling a cable payment on 
Z m New York Z will put himself in funds to meet the cable 
payment by selling 60 days' sight drafts on Y, who pays the 60 
days’ drafts at maturity out of the proceeds of the cheques or 
bills received from Pans, and this complicated transaction, 
involving no outlay of capital, must show some minute profit 
after all expense of bill stamps, discount, cables and commissions 
has been allowed for. Such busmess is very difiicult and very 
technical. The arbitrageur must be m first-class credit, must 
make the most exact calculation, and be prompt to take 
advantage of the small differences in exchange, differences 
which can be only tcmporaiy, as these operations soon bring 
about an adjustment 

The European exchanges with which Ixindon is chiefly con- 
cerned are Paris and Berlin, through which centres most of the 
financial business of the rest of Europe is conducted , for example, 
Scandinavia, Russia and Austria bank more largely with Berlin 
than elsewhere. Italy, Switzerland, Belgium and Spam bank 
chiefly in Paris European claims on London or debts to London 
are settled mostly through Germany or France, and consequently 
the German and French rates of exchange are affected by the 
relation of England with the rest of the Continent, The ex- 
changes on Pans and Berlin are therefore most carefully watched 
by all those big interests which are concerned with the rate of 
discount and the value of money in {London. 


If the Paris cheque falls to 25 12, gold arrivals m the London 
bullion market will be taken by French bankers unless the profit 
shown by the exchange on some other country enables other 
buyers to pay more for tlie gold than Pans can afford. If the 
Pans cheque falls still further, it would pay to take sovereigns 
from the Bank of England for export, and so much would be 
taken as would satisfy the demand to send money to Fiance, or 
until the consequent scarcity of moncv m London made rates 
of interest so high m 1 ngkind that l^rench hankers would prefer 
to leave money an<l pci liaps increase their balanc cs As between 
I-ondon and Pans and Berlin the greatest factor operating the 
exchanges is the relative value of money m the tlm*c centres. 
There is no great excess* id tmde balance at any sea’^on in favour 
of Germany or France and rgamst England. On the otlier hand 
tlie lianking relations between those countries are \ery intimate, 
and if funds ain be very profitably employed m one of these 
places, there will be a good demand for remittance, and exchange 
will move m favour of that place, that is to say, exchange will 
go towards that hmit-pomt at which gold will ho sent The 
groat pastoral and agricultural countries like South America, 
and India are m a position to draw very largely on London 
when their crops or other products are ready for shipment. 
In the early months of the year gold goes freely to South America 
to pay for the cereals, hides and meat, and in the autumn Fgypt 
and India send such quantities of cotton and wheat that exchange 
moves heavily in favour of those countnes, and gold must go 
to adjust the trade lialunce. During the rest of the year the gold 
tends to return as these countries always require bills on London 
or some form of jiayment to meet interest and dividends on 
European money invested in their government debts, railways 
and trading enterprises, and to jiay for the European manu- 
factures which they import. Exchange then moves in favour 
of England, and the Bank of England can replenish its reserve. 
Over the greater part of the world the rate of ex( hangc on London 
IS an indication simply of the trade balance The greater part of 
the world receives payment for food stuffs, and has to pay for 
European manufactures, shipping freights, banking services 
and professional commissions 

The greatest complication m exchange questions arises when 
wc have to deal with a ( ountiy employing a silver standard, and, 
fortunately for the development of trade, this problem has 
disappeared of late years m the case of India, Ceylon, Japan, 
Mexico and the Straits Settlements, and now the onl> important 
country using silver as a standard is ( hina When the monetary 
standard in one country is only a commodity m another country 
we are as far removed from the ideal of an international currency 
as can be imagined. Wc can fix no limit-points to the exchange 
and we cannot settle any theoretical par of exchange. The prate 
of silver in the gold-using country may vary os much as the price 
of copper or tin, and m the silver-using country gold is dealt 
m just as any other metal In both cases the only metal of 
consitant price is the metal which is used as the money standard. 
The easiest method of explaining the position is to consider that 
any one m a gold-using country having a ( laim in currency on 
a silver-using country has to offer for sale so many ounces of 
silver, and vice versa the exporter in a silver-using country 
sending produce to London has to offer a draft representing so 
many ounces of gold This introduces a very unsatisfactory 
clement To take a practical example . — a tea-grower in China 
has raised his crop in spite of the usual experience of weather and 
labour difficulties and the endless risks that a planter must face , 
the tea is then sent to London to take its chance of good or bad 
pnees, and at the same time the planter has a draft to sell repre- 
senting locally a certain weight of gold ; now, m addition to all 
the risks of weather and trading conditions, and the chances of 
the fluctuations m the tea market, he is compelled to gamble 
m the metal market on the price of gold Some years ago when 
a large number of important countries employed a silver standard 
it was senously suggested that a fixed ratio should be agreed 
internationally at which gold and silver should be exchanged. 
Iliis advocacy of bimetallism (qv) was especially persistent at 
a time when sdver bad suffered a very great fall m pnee, and the 
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prominenv exponents could generally be identified either as 
extremely practical men who were interested in the pnee of 
silver, or as very inexperienced theorists The diifiailty of the 
two standards was successfully solved by discarding ilie use of 
silver, and the chief silver** using countries adopted a gold 
standard which has given greater security for the investment 
of foreign capital, has simplified business and brought about a 
large increase of trade. 

In the case of a country of which the government has l>ecn 
subject to jrreat financial difficulties, gold has been shipped to 
satisfy forei^^n creditors so long as the siipjdy held out, and the 
exchange with sucli a country will continue to move Aversely 
with every fresh jiolitiral cmlxirrassment and any other economic 
cause reflecting on the national credit With the collapse of the 
monarchy in Jlra/il the value of the milreis fell from 27d to 5d , 
and all the Spanish- Ameru an coimtnes have from time to time 
afforded most distressing examples of tlie demoralizing effects on 
the currency of unstable and reckless administration In Europe 
similar results have been shown by the mistrust inspired by the 
governments of Spam, Greece, Italy and some other states 
The raising of revenue by the use of the printing jiress creates 
an inconvertible and depreciating paper currency which frightens 
foreign capital and severely taxes the unfortunate aiuntry which 
must make payment abroad for the service of debt and other 
obligations With the tardy appreciation of the old proverb that 
“ honesty is the best policy nearly every country of importance 
has made strenuous efforts to imj)rovo the integrity of its money 

Exchange quotations are not published from many of the 
British colonics, as their finantul business is m the hands of a 
compamlivcly few excellently managed banks, which establish, 
by agreement, (onvcntional exchanges fixed for a i onsiderable 
period, notably m the case of Australia, New Zealand and South 
Africa. The Scottish and Insli banks supply similar examples 
of a monopoly m exchange. 

I'hc following table taken fiom the money article of a. London 
daily paper indicates the exchanges which are of most interest 
to England — 

Touiffti rxthaHges 



If 

Jtmo 15 

June 16 

Pans, cheqiuM 

as f 18 c 

a^f 18c 

a^f 18c 

„ Mkt discount 

•*i-l P'- 

ii-ll’C 

*Hpc 

Brubsds, chequLS 

as i 21 c 

i5l i^lc 


Beilm, sight 

20 in pf 

20 in 48 1 pf 

20 m 48 pf 

„ 8 (lavs 

20 m ^61 nf 

20 ni pt 

20 m 15! pf 

„ Mkt discount 

a )' c 

pc 

sS P‘ 

Vienna, sight 

nolldiy 

24 kl 02 { h 

24 kr 02 £ h 

Amstcidam, sight 

12 11 iijc 

12 il 1 c 


Italy, sight 

Holiday 

25 hn 15 c 


>la(lrid, sight 

n 

27 ps 68 


I i$bon, sight 

M 



St iVtcrsbuig, 3ms 

94 r 10 

94 r xo 


Bombav, I V 

I's 4d 

IS 4d 

IS, 4d 

Calcutta, T T 

IS 41I 

IS 4d 

IS 4d 

Hong-Kong, TT 

as i,>„d 

as 1 ^h(\ 

2S I,V<i 

Shanghai, 1 T 

is io}d 

as lofd 

ta|d 

Snigapon*, T T . 

is 4,>,d 

as 4TS,d 

il 4 tSid 

Yokofuinia, T T 

is ojd 

2. ojd 1 

is ojd 

•Uu) Jan'ro, i>o da\ s 

10, "od 

lOiVd ! 

iPJJd 

•Vilpaiaiso, go days 




Com) 

Ttp 

I ^id 

I 4 ld 

*B Ayi<‘s, go days 

4 « 4 d 

48d 

48d 


♦ These latos arc tclcgraj)hcd on the day prcct dmg their receipt 
In the cose of Pans and Berlin it will be noticed that the 
local rate of discount is also given, as the value of money in these 
centres, m relation to the value of money in London, is the most 
important factor in a movement of tlie cvdiange. Vienna has 
become important owing to the improvement in the financial 
position of Austria, and still greater improvement is shown m 
the case of Italy, whose currency stands m the abov^e list better 
ev'en than that of France Spam, which should stand at about 
the same rate, still has a depreciated paper currency. Lisbon 
stands also at a discount, as the milreis should be worth ssi 
pence. 

In Russia the exchange showing 94*10 roubles to £10 is care- 


fully and cleverly controlled m spite of the bad internal position. 
The India exch^es move slightly, as the currency is firmly 
established at the rate of 15 rupees to the £1. Hong-Kong quotes 
for the old Mexican dollar and a British trade dollar , Shanghai 
for the tael containing on an average 51 7} grams of fine silver. 
The Straits^ Settlements have fixed their money on a gold basis 
at 25 . 4d. per dollar, on the lines of the arrangement made in 
India. In Japan there is a gold standard, and par of exchange 
IS 2b oid. for the yen Brazil, Chile and the Argcntmc have a 
depreciated paper currency, and the last quotation of 48d is for 
the gold dollar equal to five francs, but there is a premium on 
gold m the River Plate of 127 27J % and for the present a gold 
standard is rc-cstal)lished on this basis Ihc letters T.T with 
the eastern exchanges signify telegraphic transfer or the rate for 
payments made by cable The very important New York rates 
are always given in another part of the daily paper with other 
details of American commercial interest 

These rates are all quotations for payments in England, and 
all over the world the exchange on London is the exchange of 
the greatest importance This unique position was gained 
originally, probably, through the geographical position of the 
United Kingdom, and has been maintained owing to several 
reasons which secure to London a peculiar jmsition by comparison 
with any other capital Britain’s colossal trade ensures a supply 
of and a demand for English remittances Even when goods 
or produce are dealt in between foreign countries a credit is opened 
m London, so that the shipper of the produce can offer in the 
local market a bill of exchange which is readily saleable \\ ilh 
the highly developed banking system a large amount of deposits 
IS collected m Loiraon, and the result is that bills of any usance 
up to SIX months can be immediately discounted, and the pro- 
ceeds, if required, can be handcxl over in gold, Thcie are in 
London a great number of wealthy banks and banking houses 
whose reputation and solidity allow any one of them to acc(‘pt 
bills for amounts v^arymg from one to ten millions sterling, 
whereby large commissions are earned 

These four advantages, namely, a free gold maiket, a huge 
trade, an enormous accumulation of wealth, and a discount 
market such as exists nowhere else, have made London an 
unrivalled financial centre, and consequently bills on London 
are an international money and the best medium of cxc luiiigc 

Authoritiks -A B C of the horeign J.Athauges, bv (»toige 
Claro , ioieign rxihange^^ by Goschin , A^bitiage^ by iJditbch, 
Aihiitages et b> Ottumar Hdupt , bwoboda, Aihihugc (12th 

cdiiion), by Max Fia-rst (E M Ha ) 

EXCHEQUER, The word “ exchequer ” is the English form 
of the Fr echtquicr, low Lat scaccarium, and its primary meaning 
IS a chess-board (see Chess) As the name of a government 
department dealing with accounts it is derived from the exchequer 
or the abacus ” by means of which such accounts were kept, 
such a contrivance being almost universally m use before the 
introduction of the Arabic notation In England the department 
or court of accounts was named originally “ the tallies ” from 
the notched sticks or tallies which constituted the primitive 
means of account-keeping (which were only al>ohshed m 1826), 
and was only subscquentlv , probably in the reign of Henry I ^ 
named the exchequer from the use of the abacus Both the name 
and the general features of the institution may reasonably be 
attributed to Norman influence, since we find both in Normandy 
and in the Norman kingdom of Sicily, as well as in Scotland and 
Ireland, the two latter cases being diicctl) due to English 
example. As a court of law^ tlie exchequer owed its existence m 
England, as elsewhere, to the necessity of dccidmg legal questions 
arising from matters of account, and its secondary activities soon 
overshadowed its original functions 

We cannot say whether the exchequer, as knowm in England^ 
18 older than the beginning of the i2tli century The treasury, 
which may be regarded as one of its constituents, dates from 
iHjfore the conquest, and the officers of the exchequer who w^ere 
drawn from the treasury staff can be traced back to Domesday. 
But our earliest information about the exchequer itself, apart 
from that afforded by the pipe rolls (see Record), rests on a 
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treatise {Dudogus de Scaecano) written about ad X179 by 
Richard, bishop of London and treasurer of England His 
father, Nigel, bishop of Ely, had been treasurer of Henry 1 ., and 
nephew to that King’s great financial minister Roger, bishop of 
Salisbury. Nigel is said to have reconstituted the exchec^uer after 
the troubles of Stephen’s reign upon the model which he mhented 
from his uncle The Angevin, or rather the Norman, exchequer 
cannot he regarded in strictness as a permanent department 
It consisted of two parts, the lower exchequer, which was 
closely connected with the permanent treasury and was an 
office for the receipt and payment of money; and the upper 
exchequer, which was a court sitting twice a year to settle 
accounts and thus nearly related to tl^ Curia Regis (qv) Wc 
dare hardly say that either exchequer existed in vacation , 
indeed the word (like the word ** diet seems to have been 
limited at first to the actual sitting of the king’s court for financial 
purposes The Michaelmas and Easter exchequers were the 
sessions of this court ** at the exchequer ” or chess-board, as it 
had previously sat ** at the tallies ” The constitution of the 
court was that of the normal Frankish curia The king was the 
nominal president, and the court consisted of his great ofiiccrs 
of state and his barons, or tenants-in-chief, and it is doubtless 
due to the fact that the exchequer was originally the curia itself 
sitting for a special purpose that its unofficial judges retained 
the name of “ barons '' until recent times Of the great officers 
wc may probably find the steward in the person of the justiciar, 
the normal president of the court. He sat at the head of tlie 
exchequer table The butler was not represented The chan- 
cellor sat on the justiciar’s left , he was custodian ex o^iao of 
the seal of the court , and thus responsible for the issue of all writs 
and summonses, and moreover for the keeping of a duplicate roll 
of accounts embodying the judgments of the court. On the left 
oi the chancellor, and thus clear of the table, since their services 
might be required clbcwhcre at any moment, sat the constable, 
the two c hamberlains and the marshal The constable was the 
chief of the outdoor service of the court, and was responsible 
for everything connccUd with the army, or with hunting and 
hawking The two chamberlains were the lay colleagues of the 
treasurer, and shared with him the duty of receivuig and paying 
money, and keeping safe the seal of the court, and all the records 
and other contents of the treasury The marshal, who was 
subordinate to the constable, shared his duties, and was specially 
responsible for the custody of prisoners and of the vouchers 
produced by accountants At the head of the table on the 
justiciar’s right sat, in Henry 11 ’s time, an extraordinary member 
of the court, the bishop of Winchester The treasurer, like the 
chancellor a clerk, sat at the head of the right-liand side of the 
table He charged the accountants with their fixed debts, and 
dictated the contents of the great roll of accounts (or pipe roll) 
which embodied the decisions of the court as to the indebtedness 
of the sheriffs and other accountants These persons with certain 
subordinates constituted the court of accounts, or upper ex- 
chequer, whereas the lower exchequer, or exchequer of receipt, 
consisted almost exclusively of the subordinates of the 
treasurer and chamberlains In the upper exchequer the 
justiciar appointed the calculator, who exhibited the state of 
each account by means of counters on the excliequer table, so 
that the proceedings of the court might be clear to the presumably 
illiterate sheriff ihe calculator sat m the centre of the side of 
the table on the president’s left The chancellor's staff consisted 
of the Magtster Scriptorn (probably the ancestor of the modem 
master of the rolls), whose duties are not stated ; a clerk (the 
modem chancellor of the exchequer) who settled the form of all 
writs and summonses, charged the sheriff with all fines and 
amercements, and acted as a check on the treasurer in the com- 
position of the great roll ; and a scribe (afterwards tlie comp- 
troller of the pipe), who wrote out the writs and summonses and 
kept a duplicate of tlie great roll, known as the chancellor’s roll 
The constable’s subordinates were the marshal and a clerk, who, 
besides the duty of paying outdoor servants of the crown, had the 
special task of producing duplicates of all writs issued by the 
Curia Regis. The treasurer and chamberlains, being colleagues, 


had a joint staff, the clencu- or literate members of which were 
servants of the treasurer, while the lay or illiterate members 
depended on the chambeilains Hence while the treasurer and 
his clerks kept their accounts b\ means of rolls, the chiunbcilains 
and their serjeants duplicated them so fui as jiossible l^y means 
of tallies Ihus the great roll was written by the treasurer’^ 
scribe (the engrosser, afterwards the clerk of the pipe), while the 
payments on account and other allowances to be credited to tlie 
sheriff were registered by the tally cutter of the chamberlains 

In the exchequer of receipt the staff was siiniUrl> divided 
between the treasurer and chamlierlains , tlie tuasurcr having 
a clerk who kept the issue and receipt rolls (the later clerk of the 
fiells) and four tellers, while each of the chamlierlains was repre- 
sented by a knight (afterwards the deputy chamberlains), who 
controlled the clerk’s account by means of tallies, and held their 
lands by this serjeanty ; these three had joint control of the 
treasury, and could not act independently The other serjeants 
were the knight or ** pesour ” who weighed the money, the melUr 
who assayed it, and tlie ushers of the two exchequers It should 
be noted that all the lay ofllces of the treasury 111 both exchequers 
were hereditary, Henry 11 had also a personal ckrk who 
sufiervised the proceedings personally in the upper, and by 
deputy m the lower, exchequer 

The business of the ancient exchequer was primarily financial, 
although we know that some judicial business was done there and 
tliat the court of common i)lcas was derived from it rather than 
from the curia proper Ihe pnniipal accountants were the 
sheriffs, who were bound, as the king’s princijial finandal agents 
111 each county, to give an account of their stewaulshqi twice a 
year, at the e\chequers of Easter and Michaelmas Half the 
annual revenue was payable at Easter, and at Mifhaolmas the 
balance was exacted, and the accounts made up for the yc«.i. 
and formally enrolled on the pipe roll The fixed revenue con- 
sisted of the farms of the king’s demesne lands within the counties, 
of the county mints, and of certain boroughs (see Borough) 
which paid annual sums as the price of their liberties I Manege Icl 
was also regarded as fixed jevenue, though after the ac cession of 
Henry II, it was not frequently levied lliere were also rents 
of assarts and purprestures and mining and othci loyalties. 
The casual revenue consisted of the profits of the feudal incidents 
(escheat, wardship and marriage), of the profits of justice (amerce- 
ments, and goods of felons and outlaws), and of fines, or payments 
made by the king’s subjects to secure grants of laud, wardships 
or marriages, and of immunities, as well as for the hastening 
and sometunes the delaying of justice Besides this, there wcie 
tlic revenues arising from aids and scutages of the king’s military 
tenants, tallages of the crown lands, customs oi ports, and special 
** gifts,” or general assessments made on particular occasions 
For the collection of all these the sheriff was primarily responsible, 
though m some cases the accountants dealt directly with tlic 
excheejuer, and were bound to make their ajipearanc e in person 
on the day when the sheriff accounted 

We gather both from tradilion and from the example of the 
Scottish exchequer that the farms of demesne lands were origin- 
ally paid in kind, by way of purveyance for the royal household, 
and ultliough such farms arc expressed even in Domesday Book 
m terms of money, the tradition that theie was a system of 
customary valuation is a sufficient explanation, and not of itself 
incredible At some date, pc^ssibly under the administration of 
Roger of Salisbury, the inconvenience of this arrangement led 
to the substitution of money payments at the exchequer Ihe 
rapid deterioration of a small silver coinage led to succcssne 
efforts to maintain the value of these payments, first by a “scale ” 
dcduciion of 6d in the £ for wear, then by the substitution of 
payment bv weight for payment by tale, and finally by tlie 
reduction of most of such payments to thrir pure silver value 
by means of an assay, a process originally confined to paj^ments 
from particular manors Only the farms of counties, however, 
were so treated, and not all of those. The amount to be deducted 
in these cases was settled by the weighing and assaying of a 
specimen pound of silver in "the presence of the sheriff by the 
pesour and the melter in the lower exchequer. The casual 
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revenue was paid by tale^ and for the determination of its 
amount it was necessary to have copies of all grants made m the 
chancery on which rents wore reserved, or fines payable. These 
were known first as conirabrma and later as ongtnaha ; the 
profits of justice were settled by the delivery of “ estreats ” 
from the justi(<b, while for certain minor casualties the oath of 
the bhenff was at first the only security. At a later date many of 
them were determined by copies of inquisitions sent in from the 
chancer). All this business might be tmnsacted anywhere in 
England, and though convenience placed the exchequer first at 
Winchester (where tho treasury was), and afterwards usually 
at Westminster, it held occasional sessions at other towns even 
in the 14th century. 

The Angevin exchequer, described by Richard the Treasurer, 
remained tho ideal of the institution throughout its history, and 
the lineaments of the original exemplar were never completely 
effaced ; l>iit tlic rapid increase both of financial and judicial 
business led to a multiplication of machinery and a growing 
complexit) of constitution. Even m the time of Henry li. we 
gather that the great officers of state, except the treasurer and 
chant ellor, commonly attended by deputy In the reign of 
Henry 1 1 J the* chancellor bad also ceased to attend, and his clerk 
acquired the title of chancellor of the exchequer To the same 
period belongs tho institution of the king's and lord treasurer s 
remembrancers These at first had common duties and kept 
duplicate rolls, hut by tho ordinance of 1323 their functions were 
differentialed Hcnc'cforward the king’s remembrancer was more 
particularly concerned with the casual, and the lord treasurer’s 
remembrancer with the fixed revenue The former put all debts 
m charge, while tlie latter saw to their recovery when they had 
found their way on to the great roll Hence the preliminary 
stages of each account, the receiving and registering of the 
king’s writs to the treasurer and liarons, and the drawing up of 
all particulars of account, lay with the king’s remembrancer, and 
he relamcMl the (orrcsponding voiudiers. Tho lord treasurer’s 
remembrancer exacted the ’’ romanets ” of sue h accounts as had 
been enrolled, as well as reserved rtmti and fixed revenue, and 
so became closely conncclotl with the ( Icrk of tho pipe Before 
the end of tlie 14th century these three offices had already 
crystiillued into separate dejiariments 

In the incuniiine the increasing length and variety of accounts, 
us well as the growth of judicial business, had led to various efforts 
at reform As early as 113 Henry IT it became necessary to 
remove from the groat roll the debts which it seemed hopeless to 
levy, and further ordinances to the same end were made by 
statute m <;4 Henry III and m 12 Edward I. By this la&t a 
special “ exannuttl roll ” was established in which the 
“ desperate debts ” were recorded, m order that the sheriff 
might 1)0 remindeil of them yearly without their overloading the 
great roll. But the largest acc^essiun of financ lal business arose 
from the “foreign lu counts,” that is to say, tho accounts of 
national services, which did not naturally form part of the 
account of any county These did not in the reign of Henry 11 
form a part of the exchequer business Such expenses as appear 
on the pt()e roll were paid by the sheriffs, or by tho bailiffs of 

honours ” , payments out of the treasury itself would only 
appear on the receipt and issue rolls, and tho “ spending depart* 
ments ” prolmbly drew their supplies from the camera curie, 
and not directly from the exchequer In tho course of the 13th 
century the exchequer gradually acquired partial control of these 
national accounts. Even m 18 Hoary 11 , there is an account for 
the forests of ? 3 ngland, and soon the mint, the wardrolie and the 
escheators followed. The undated statute of the excheejuer 
(probably about 1276) provides for escheators, the earldom of 
Oiester, the Channel Islands, the customs and the wardrobe. 
During the reign of Edward I , the wardrobe acaiunt became 
unmanageable, since it not only financed the household, army, 
na\y and diplomatic service, but raised money on the customs 
independently of the exchequer. The reform of 1335-1326, due 
to Wiilter de Stapledon, in remedying this state of things, greatly 
increased the number of “ foreign accounts ” by making the 
great wardrobe (the storekeeping department), the toiler. 


purveyors, keepers of horses or of the stud, the clerk of the 
“ hamper ” of the chancery (who took the fees for the great 
seal), and the various ambass^ors, directly accountable to the 
exchequer. At the same tune the sheriffs’ accounts were ex* 
pedited by the further simphfioation of the great roll, and by 
appointing a special officer, the foi;eign apposcr,” to take the 
account of the “ green wax,” or estreats, so that two accounts 
could go on at once. Another baron (the 5th or curoitur baron) 
was appointed, and the whole business of foreign accounts was 
transferred to a separate building where one baron and certain 
auditors spent their wliole time m settling the balances due on 
the accounts already mentioned, as well as tliose of castles, &c , 
not let to farm, Woles, Gascony, Ireland, aids (clerical and lay), 
tcmporalitios of vacant bishoprics, abbeys, priories and dignities, 
mines of silver and tin, ulnage and so forth Tliese bdances 
wore accounted for m the exchequer itself, and entered on tho 
pipe roll, but the preliminary accounts were fileil by the king’s 
remembrancer, and enrolled separately by the treasurer’s 
remembrancer as a supplement to the pipe roll. 

The next important change, about the end of the i^th century, 
was the gradu^ substitution of special auditors appointed by the 
crown, known as tlie auditors of the prests (tho predecessors 
of the commissioners for auditing public accounts), for tho 
auditors of the cxcliequer. Accounts when passed by them were 
presented in duplicate and “ declared ” before the treasurer, 
under-treosuror and chancellor. Of the two copies, one, on 
paper, was retained by the auditors, tlie other, on parchment, 
was successively enrolled by the king’s and lord treasurer’s 
remembrancers, and finally by the clerk of the pipe, to secure 
the levying of any “ remaiiets ” or “ supers ” by piocess of the 
exchequer 

Besides the two great difficulties of the postponement of 
financial to legal business, and of preventing the sheriffs from 
exacting the same debt twice, the exchequei weis, as luis been 
seen, hampered m its functions by the interference of other 
departments m fimmcul matters Its own branches even 
arc|uired a certain independence The exthequer of the Jews, 
which came to an end m 18 Edward I , w»\s such a branch. In 
27 Henry VllI the court of augmentations was established to 
deal with forfeited lands of monasteries. This was followed in 
32 & 33 Henry VIII by the courts of first*fruils and tenths 
and of general surveyors These were reabsorbed by tlie ex- 
chequer ill I Mary, but remained as separate departments 
witliin It But the development of tlie treasury, which succeeded 
to the functions of the camera cuiie or tho king’s chamber, 
ultimately reduced the admmistrative functions of the exchequer 
to unimportance, and the audit office took over its duties with 
regard to public accounts. So that when tlie statute of 3 & 4 
William IV cap. gq, removed tlie sheriff’s accounts also from 
Its competence, and brought to an end the senes of pipe rolls 
which begins m Z130, the ancient exchequer may be said to have 
come to an end. (C J ) 

In 1834 an act was passed abolishing the old offices of the 
exchequer, and creating a new exchequer under a comptroller- 
general, tho detailed business of payments formerly made at 
die exchequer being transferred to the paymaster - general, 
whose office was further enlarged in 1836 and 1848 And m 
1866, as the result of a select committee reporting unfavour- 
ably on the system of exchequer control as established in 
X834, the exchequer was abolished altogether as a distinct 
department of state, and a new exchequer and audit depart- 
ment established. 

The ancient term exchequer now survives mainly as the 
official title of tlie national banking account of the United 
Kingdom This central account is commonly called the ex- 
chequer, and Its statutory title is “ His Majesty s Exchequer ” 
It may also be described with statutory authority as “The 
Account of the Consolidated Fund of Great Britain and Ireland.” 
This account is, in fact, divided between the Banks of England 
ami Ireland. At the head office of each of these institutions 
receipts are accepted and payments made on account of the 
exchequer ; but in published documents the two accounts are 
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consolidated into one^ the balances only at the two banks being 
shown separately. 

Operations a£ecting the exchequer are regulated by the 
Exenequer and Au^t Departments Act z866. Section lo pre- 
scribes that the gross revenue of the United Kingdom (less 
drawbacks and repayments, which are not really revenue) is 
payable, and must sooner or later be paid into the exchequer. 
Section XI directs that payments should be made from the 
fund so formed to meet the current requirements of spending 
departments. Sections 13, 14, 15 lay down the conditions 
under which money can be drawn from the excliequer Drafts on 
the exchequer require the approval of an officer independent 
of the executive government, the comptroller and auditor- 
general. But the description of the formal procedure required 
by statute cannot adequately express the actual working of 
the system, or the part it plays m the national finance The 
simplicity of the system laid down by the act of 1866 has been 
disturbed by the diversion of certain branches or portions of 
revenue from the exchequer to “ Local Taxation Accounts,” 
under a system initiated by the Local Government Act 1888, 
and much extended smcc. 

While the exchequer is, as already stated, the central account, 
it IS not directly in contact with the details of either revenue 
or expenditure As regards revenue, the produce of taxes and 
other sources of income passes, m tlie first mstance, into the 
separate accounts of the respective receiving departments — 
mainly, of course, those of the customs, inland revenue and post 
office A not inconsiderable portion is received m the provinces, 
and remitted to London or Dublin by bills or otherwise, and the 
ultimate transfers to the exchequer are made (m round sums) 
from the accounts of the nec-civing departments in T.ondon or m 
Dublin Thus, there are always considerable sums due to the 
exchequer by the revenue departments , on the other hand, as 
floating balances are (for the sake of economy) used tcmporanly 
for current expenses, there arc generally amounts due by the 
exchequer to tlie receiving departments , such cross (iiims 
are adjusted periodically, generally once a month The finance 
accounts of the United Kmgdom show the gross amounts due 
to the exchequer from the departments, and likewise the amounts 
payable out of the gross revenue m priority to the claim of the 
exchequer On the expenditure side a similar system prevails 
No detailed payments are made direct from the exchequer, but 
round sums are issued from it to subsidiary accounts, from 
which the actual drafts for the public services are met Lor 
instance, the interest on the national debt is paid by the Bank 
of England from a separate account fed by transfers of lound 
sums from tlie exchequer as recjuircd Similarly, payments for 
army, navy and most civA services are met by the paymaster- 
general out of an account of lus own, fed by daily transfers from 
ffic exchequer 

This system has two noticeable eflEects Firstly, it secures the 
simplicity and finality of the exchequer accounts, and therefore 
of all ordinary statements of national finance Every evening 
the chancellor of the exchequer can tell his position so far as the 
exchequer is concerned , on the first day of every quarter the 
press IS able to comment on the national income and expenditure 
up to the evening before The annual account is closed on the 
evening of the 31st of March, and there can be no reopening of 
the budget of a past year such as may occur under other financial 
systems. The second effect of the system is lo introduce a certain 
artificiality into the financial statements Actual facts cannot be 
reduced to the simplicity of exchequer figures , there is always 
(as already explained) revenue received by government which 
has not yet reached the exchequer , and there must always 
be a considerable outstanding liability in the fom of clicques 
issued but not yet cashed The suggested criticism is, how- 
ever, met if It can be shown that, on the whole, the differences 
between the true revenue and the exchequer receipts, or 
between the true (or audited) expenditure and the exchequer 
issues, arc not, l^ing one year with another, relatively con- 
siderable. The followmg figures (ooq’s omitted) illustrate tins 
point. — 




Year, 

Exchequer 

Issues 

Audited 

Expenditure. 

Ditfi rc‘iice 1 

1888-1880 

18S9-T800 

1800-1891 

d8oz-x802 

1802^1893 

igOi 1804 

1894 1895 

1895 1896 

1896- 1897 

1897- 1898 

;£ 8 j ,074 

80,083 

87.7^* 

80,928 

90,375 

91,303 

93*919 

ior ,477 

102^936 

/86,o70 

8(),o^3 

87 .'> 3 « 

00,125 

00,164 

91,530 

01,818 

07,667 

101,543 

103,010 

^ H 396 , 

- 50 

- 04 1 

+ 107 1 

-*211 

+ 227 

- lOT 

- 07 
+ t»r> 

^ 74 

Total for \ 
to years / 

^9*7, 191 

£ 9 i 7 » 5 y 8 

£ f 407 ' 

Tievernte 

Year, 

Exchequer 

Receipts 

Vctual Revenue 

I^iffen'ncc 

1888-1880 


/88,o .S 

£- 411 

1880 1890 

89.304 

8 ),^ 0 

+ 1 T 2 

1890 1891 

89,489 

89,2^2 

- 207 

1801-1892 

90,995 

91,428 

4 433 

1802-189^ 

90,395 

90,181 

-214 

1803-^894 

91,133 

91, ^<15 

+ 1 32 

1804-1805 

94,684 

94.871 

+ 180 

1805-1806 

101,074 

102,031 

+ 57 

i8of>-'i8o7 

103,960 

104,089 

4 120 

1807- i8y8 

106,614 

1 or ,691 

+ 77 

Total for\ 
10 years f 


£<H7,3i)4 

i-i 27. 


Surplus 


Year 

Exichequer 

Accounts 

Diff hetueen 
Actunl Rf V 
and Aud Exp 

Di/ference 

1888 1880 

^*.799 


00 

i 

SI 

1889 1890 

3,-221 

3.183 

4 162 

1890 1801 

1.757 

l,of>7 

1.644 

-113 

1891 1892 

*>303 

4*236 

1892 1893 

20 

>7 

- 3 

1893 1804 

- JJO 

-2bs 

- 95 

1894 1895 

7<’5 

*,°55 

4*290 

1805 i8g6 

4,210 

4.364 

■+ »54 

1896 1807 


t *.546 

4 - 73 

1897-1898 

3.678 

3.681 

4 * 3 

Total for"! 
10 years / 

;ii9,82o 

£19,690 



The third column in the above shows the price which has to be 
paid (m the form of discrepancies between facts and figures) 
for the simplicity secured tostatements and records of the national 
finance by the present system embodied in the term exchequer 
Probably few will thmk the price too high m consideration of 
the advantages secured 

The principal official who derives a title from the exchequer 
m its living sense is, of course, the chancellor of the exchequer 
He IS the person named second in the patent appomtmg com- 
missions for executing the office of lord high treasurer of Great 
Britain and Ireland, but he is appoint^ chancellor of the 
exdiequcr for Great Britain and chancellor of the exchequer 
for Ireland by two additional patents Although, m fact, the 
finance mmister of the United Kingdom, he has no siaitUary 
power over the exchequer apart from his position as second 
comrussioncr of the treasury , but in virtue of his office he is 
by statute master of the mint, senior commissioner for the 
reduction of the national debt, a trustee of the British Museum, 
an ecclcsias'tical commissioner, a member of the board of agri- 
culture, a commissioner of public works and buildings, local 
government, and education, a commissioner for regulating the 
offices of the House of Commons, and has certain functions 
connected with the office of tlie secretary of slate for India. 
The only other exchequer officer requiring mention is the 
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comptroller and auditor-general, whose functions as comptroller- 
general of the exchequer have l^n already described 
The ancient name of the national bankmg account has been 
attached to two of the forms of unfunded national debt Ex- 
chequer bills, which date from the reign of William and Mary 
(they took the place of the tallies, previously used for the same 
purpose), became extinct in 1897, but exchequer bonds (first 
issued by Mr Gladstone in 1853) still possess a practical import- 
ance An exchecjuer bond is a promise by government to pay a 
specified sum after a spccifu’d period, generally three or five years, 
and meanwhile to pay interest half-yearly at a specified rate 
on that sum Government possesses no general power to issue 
exchequer bond** , sinh power is only conferred by a special act, 
and for specified purposes , but when the power has been 
created, extheciuer bonds issued in pursuance of it are governed 
by gencrdl statulorv provision 'i contained in the Exchequer Bills 
and Bonds Aa iSr)6, and amending acts These acts create 
machinery for the issue of exc hetpicr bonds and for the payment 
of interest thereon, and protect them against forgery 
Some tnucs mav be mentioned of the ancient uses of the 
name cxcherjiicr which still remain The chancellor of the 
exchequer still presides at tlie ceremony of “pricking the list 
of sheriffs, ” which is a ciuasi-judicril function, and on that 
occasion he weari a robe of black silk with gold embroidery, 
which suggests a judicul costume In England the last judge 
who was styled l).iron of the exchequer (Baron Pollock) died 
m 1897 In Smilaiid the juiisdiction of the liarons of the 
exchequer wa^^ transferred to the com t of sessicm m 1856, but the 
same ac t recjuire-* tlie appointment of one of the judges as “ lord 
ordinary in excliequer causes,'* which office* still exists In 
Ireland Lord Thu f Baron Ptillcs was the lust to retain the old 
title A street msir Diihlm Castle is called Exchequer btrect, 
recalling the separate In.li exchcciuei, which ceased m 1817 
The old term also survives in the full title of the trcasuiy repre- 
sentative in Siotland, which is “The King’s and the Lord 
Treasurers Rcni^'mbrancer m Exchequer,” while his office in the 
histone Parlmnuxit Scpiarc is styled “ Excheciuer (’hambers ” 

(s K s-K) 

Hibi loCiRAriiv - For th<' caily cxchcquor Thomas Marlox’s 
ujui Inf if m firs of the I \ihiqu(i (1 ondon, 1711) r< mams the 
staudaid authont\, and m d Uk* Pialogus de Sraaafio of Richard 
the Treasurer was 61st (iditcd since by \ llughrs, 

C G rruinp end r lolmsou, 0\»onl, lyoa) lliu puldic itmus ol 
the Pipe Roll Sociit> (I onion, cl seq ), tlu jhpe Rolls and 
Chanedlut s Roll, jninted 1)\ tin Riioid Commission (Jxmdon, 
and and II Hall s edition ol tlu He tipt Roll of the 1 xchi jiter 

7/ Hfinv II (I ondon, 18*10) sliould also be consnllcd \ popuUi 
account 's m ll II. ill's Comt I ife under the Plnntamnets (f^ndon, 
igoi), and «i can till study m Hr Parovv s thesis, Compotns } ice- 
lOWiUs (Beilin, ujoii) hot the i ^th and i4tU cuituries H Halls 
odilion of the Red Pooh of the Fxlhcqner (London, Rolls Senes, 1800) 
is essential, as nlbo tlu Public Record ('lllice List of romgn Arcourtts 

i l^ndon, Kioo) UUd prai^lico nuiy be Katheied trom the similar 

. 15 / and Index of Ihi lined Jnounts (London, 1893), and from such 
books ns Sir T F.insliawi's Piattice of the T Mheqim Court , wntten 
alnnit A T> 1600(1 otirlon, 1658) , ChriRto]»her Vt mon’s T/ic 
Opened (London, iNn), 01 Sir C.eolliey Gilbert’s T%eat%$e on the 
Coutt of FAchequci H-oiidon, 1758), os well as Irom tlie statutes 
abolishing vaiious oflices. ni tlu evclicquer H Ilairs Antiquities 
of the Lxiheqttn (I ondon, 1801) gives many IntcTcsimg details of 
various dates Lor the Scottish cxchenuor The Exchequer Rolls of 
Scotland (bdmbuigh, 1878 et seq) bhould be consulted, while 
Gilbert's book noted above gives some details on that of Ireland 
Sec also Appi ndi\ 1 ^ to the great account of Publu Int ome and 
1 xpendttine funn r6SS to /VO;, in Ihicc volumes, prepared lor 
paihament by H W Chisholm (i860) and for sidelights cm the 
v\orkmg of the office fiom 182 <; to 1866 the reminiscences of the 
same author (the last chid clerk of the exchequer) in Temple Bar 
(January to A pul iSyi) 

EXCISE (diTived through the Dutch, exetjs or accqs^ possibly 
from Late Lat accen^are, -ad, to, anci census, tax, the word 
owes something to a confusion wuh cxcisum, cut out), a term now 
well known in public finance, signifying a duty charged on home 
goods, either m the process of their manufacture, or before their 
sale to the home consumers This form of taxation implies a 
commonwealth somewhat advanced m manufactures, markets 
and general rirhcs, and it interferes so directly with Uic 
indvslry and liberty of the subject that it has seldom been j 


introduced save in some supreme financial exi|;ency, and has as 
seldom been borne, even ^ter long usage, with less than the 
ordinary impatience of taxation. Yet excise duties can boast 
a respectable antiquity, havmg a distinct parallel in the vechgal 
rerum vendtum (or toll levied on all commodities sold by 
auction, or in public market) of the Romans But the Roman 
excise was mild compared with that of modem nations, having 
never been more than centestma, or i %, of the value , and it 
was much shorter lived than the modem examples, having been 
first imposed by Augustus, reduced for a time one-half by 
Tibenus, and finally abolished by Caligula, a d 38, so that the 
Roman excise cannot have had a duration of much more than 
half a century Its remission must have been deemed a great 
boon in the marts of Rome, since it was commemorated by the 
issue of small brass coins with the legend Remtssts Centestmts, 
specimens of which are still to be found in collections 

The history of this branch of revenue m the United Kingdom 
dates from the period of the civil wars, when the republican 
government, following the example of Holland, established, 
as a means of def laying the heavy expenditure of the time, 
various duties of excise, which the royalists when restored to 
power found too convenient or too necessary to be abandoned, 
notwitlistanding their origin and their general unpopularity 
On the contrary, they were destined to be steadily increased 
both in number and in amount It is curious Lliat the 
first commodities sc lec ted for excise were those on which this 
branch of taxation, after great extension, had again 111 the period 
of reform and free trade been in a manner permanently leduc'ed, 
viz malt liquors, and such kindred beverages as cider, peiry 
and spruce beer The other excise duties uniaiiung are chiefly 
in tlic form of licences, such as to kill game and to use and carry 
guns, to sell gold and silver plate, to pursue the business ol 
appraiscTS or auctioneers, hawkers or pedlars, pawnbroker-* 
or patent-medicine vendors, to manufacture tobacco or snuff, 
to (leal in sw^eets or m foreign wines, to make vinegar, to roast 
malt, or to use a still in chemistry or otherwise It may be 
presumed that the policy of the licence duties was at first not so 
much to collect revenue, though in the aggicgate they yielded a 
large sum, as to guard the main sources of excise, and to place 
certain classes of dealers, by registration and an annual payment 
to the exchequer, under a direct legal responsibility The excise 
system of the United Kingdom as now pruned and reformed, 
however, while still the most prolific of all the sources of revenue, 
is simple in process, and is contentedly borne as compared with 
what was the case in the i8th, and the beginning of the 19th 
century The wars with Bonaparte strained the government 
resources to the uttermost, and excise duties w’ere multiplied 
and increased in every practicable form Bricks, randies, calico 
prints, glass, hides and skins, leather, paper, salt, soap, and other 
commodities of home manufacture and consumption were placed, 
with their respective industries, under excise surveillance and fine 
When the duties could no longer be increased in number, they 
were raised m rate. The duty on British spirits, which had 
begun at a few pence per gallon m 1660, rose step by step to 
ns SJd. per gallon in 1820 , and the duty on salt was augmented 
to three or fourfold its value 

The old unpopularity of excise, though now somewhat out of 
date, must have had real enough grounds It breaks out in 
English literature, from songs and pasquinades to grave political 
essays and legal commentaries Blackstone, m quoting the 
declaration of parliament in 1649 “ excise is the most easy 

and indifferent levy that can be laid upon the people,” adds on 
his own authority that “ from its first original to the present time 
Its very name has been odious to the people of England ” (book 1 
cap 8, tenth edition, 1786), while the definition of “excise” 
gravely inserted by Dr Johnson in the DtcUonary, at the imminent 
risk of subjecting the eminent author to a prosecution for libel — 
\iz “a hateful tax levied upon commodities, and adjudged not 
by the common judges of property, but wretches hired by ♦hose 
to whom excise is paid can hardly be ever forgotten 

The duties of excise m the United Kingdom were, until the 
passing of the Finance Act 1908, under the control of the 
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commissioners of inland irevenue ; they are now under the control 
of the commissioners of customs ; the amount raised, apart from 
chaises m the rate, shows a fairly constant tendency to mcrease, 
and IS usually regarded as one of the best tests of the prosperity 
of the working classes* 

The spint duty is levied according to the quantity of “ proof 
spirit ” contained in the product of distillation, and the charge 
is taken at three different points m the process of manufacture, 
the trader being liable for the result of the highest of the three 
calculations. What is known as “proof spirit” is obtained 
by mixing nearly equal weights of pure alconol and water, the 
quantity of pure alcohol being in bulk about 57 % of the whole 
Owing to the high rate of duty as compared with the volume 
and intrinsic value of the spirits, the whole process of manufacture 
IS carried on under the close supervision of revenue offici4jl!» 
All the vessels used are measured \yy them and arc secured with 
revenue locks ; the premises are under constant survey , and 
notice has to be given by the distiller of the materials used and 
of the several stages of his operations Though the charge for 
duty is raised at the time when the process of distillation is 
completed, tlic duty is not actually paid until the spirits arc 
required for consumption In tlie meanwhile they may be 
retained in an approved “ warehouse,” which is also subject to 
close supervision 

The beer duty dates from 1880, in which year it was substituted 
for the duty on malt The specific gravity of the worts depends 
chiefly on the amount of sugar which they contain, and is 
ascertained by the saccharometer 

Excise licences may be divided mto— (fl) licences for the sale 
or manufacture of excisable liquors, {b) licences for other tradea, 
such as tobacco dealers or manufacturers, aiutinneers, pawn- 
brokers, &c , (r) licences for male servants, carriages, motors 
and armorial bearings, and {d) gun, game and dog licences 
Nearly the whole of the licence duties is paid over to the local 
taxation account 

The railway passenger duty, which was made an excise duty 
by the Railway Passenger Duty Act 1847, applies only to Great 
Bntain It is levied on all passenger fares cxc ceding id per mile, 
the rate being 2 % on urban and 5 % on other tralFic 

The other items which go to make up the excise revenue 
arc the charges on deliveries from bonded warehouses, and the 
duties on coffee mixture labels and on chicory 

For more detailed information reference should be made to 
Uighnioi'c’s Excise Laws, and the annual reports of the commissioners 
of inland revenue, especially those issulU in 1870 and 1885 See 
also lAXATioN , English Financb 

EXCOMMUNICATION (Lat ex, out of, away from , communis, 
common), the judicial exclusion of offenders from the rights 
and privileges of the religious community to which they belong 
The history of the practice of excommunication may he traced 
through (i) pagan analogues, (2) Hebrew custom, (3) primitive 
Christian practice, (4) medieval and monastic usage, (5) modem 
survivals in existing Christian churches 

I Among pagan analogues are the Gr dpyerrOai 

(Demosth 505, 14), the exclusion of an offender from purification 
with holy water This exclusion was enforced m the case of 
persons whose hands were defiled with bloodshed Its con- 
sequences are described Aesch Ckoeph 283, Eum 625 f , Soph 
Oed, Tyr 236 ff The Roman exsccratto and dins devoiio was a 
solemn pronouncement of a religious curse by priests, intended 
to call down the divine wrath upon enemies, and to dev ote them 
to destruction by powers human and divine The Druidb claimed 
the dread power of excluding offenders from sacrifice (Caes. 
B,G VI 13) Primitive Semitic customs recognize that when 
persons are laid under a ban or taboo (herem) restrictions are 
imposed on contact with them, and that the breach of these 
involves supernatural dangers. Impious sinners, or enemies 
of the community and its god, might be devoted to utter 
destruction 

' 2, Hebrew Custom — In a theocracy excommunication^ is 
necessarily both a civil and a relmious penalty The word used 
in the New Testament to describe an excommunicated person, 


S9 

(s Cor. XVI. 22, Gal i. 8-9, Rom. ix. 3), is the 
Septuagmt rendering of the Hebrew ^em The word means 
“set apart” (cf. harem), and does not distinguish originally 
between things set apart because devoted to God and things 
devoted to destruction Lev xxvii 16-34 defines the law for 
dealing with “devoted” things, according to t) 28 “No 
devoted thing that a man shall devote unto the Lord, of all that 
he hath, whether of man or beast, or of the field of his possession, 
sha,!! be sold or redeemed None devoted shall he ransomed 
he shall surely be put to death ” As m Greece and Rome whole 
cities or nations might be devoted to destruction by pronourtce- 
ment of a ban (Numbers xxi 2, 3, Dcut n 34, 111 6, vn 2) 
Occasionally Israelites as well as aliens fall under the curse 
(Judg XXI 5, 1 1) A milder form of penalty was the temporary 
separation or seclusion {ntddah) prescribed for ceremonial undean- 
ncss This was the ordinary form of leligious discipline In 
the time of Ezra the jewisli “ magistrates and judges ” among 
their ecclcsiastico-civif functions have the right of pronounc mg 
sentence whether it be unto death, or to “ looting out,” or to 
confiscation of goods, or to imprisonment (Fzra vn. 26) There 
IS also a lighter form of excommunication which “ cle\ otes ” 
the goods of an offender, but only separates Inm from the 
congregation Both major and minor kinds of cxc ommuniration 
are recognized by the Talmud The lesser {ntddah) involved 
exclusion from the synagogue for thirty days, and other penalties, 
and might be renewca if the offender remained imponitcnt 
The major excommunication {herem) excluded from the lenijilc 
as well as the s} nagogue and from all association with the faithful 
Spinoza was excommunicated (July 16, 1656) for contempt of 
the law Scldon (A jure nat et gtn iv 7) gives the text of the 
curse pionounced on the culprit The Exemplar Humana^ Vitai 
of Uriel d’Acosta also deserves reference The practice of the 
Jewish courts in New Testament times may be inferred from 
certain passages in the Gospels Luke vi 22, John ix 22, xu 42 
indicate that exclusion from the synagogue was a recognized 
penalty, and that it was probably inflicted on those who confessed 
Jesus as the Christ Johnxvn 2 (“ Whosoever killeth you,” Ac ) 
may point to the power of inflicting tlie major pcnalt> The 
Talmud itself says thnt the judgment of capital cases was taken 
away from Israel forty years before the destruction of the Temple 
“ Forty ” IS probably a round number without historical value, 
but the circ umstance recorded by this tradition and c onfirmecl 
by the evangelist's account of the trial of Jesus is historical, 
and IS to be regarded as one of several restrictions imposed on 
the Jewish courts in the time of the Roman procurators 
3 Prumiive Christian Practice — ^The use of excommunication 
as a form of Christum discipline is based on the precept of Christ 
and on apostolic practice The general princ iples which govern 
the exclusion of members from a religious community may be 
gathered from the New Testament writings Matt xvin 15-17 
prescribes a threefold admonition, first privately, then in the 
presence of witnesses (cf Titus 111 10), then before the church 
This lb a graded procedure as in the Jewish synagogue and makes 
exclusion a last resort Nothing is said as to the nature and 
effects of excommunication The tone of the passage when 
compared with the disciplinary methods of the synagogue in- 
dicates that its purpose was to introduce elements of icason and 
moral suasion m place of sterner methods Its object is rather 
the protection of the church than the punishment of the sinner 
The offender is only treated as a heathen and publican when the 
purity and safety of the church demand it In the locus classtcus 
on this subject (i Cor. v 5) Paul refers to a formal meeting of the 
Corinthian church at which the mcestuous person is “ delivered 
unto Satan for the destruction of the flesh that the spirit may be 
saved in the day of the Lord Jesus ” These are mysterious 
words implying (1) a formal ecclesiastical censure, (2) a physical 
penalty, (3) the hope of a spiritual result The form of penalty 
which would meet these conditions is not explained There is 0 
reference m 2 Cor 11 6-1 1 to a case of discipline which may 01 
may not be the same If it be the same it indicates that the ex- 
communication had not been final ; the offender had lieen 
receiv'’ed back. If it be not the same it shows the Cormthian 
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church exercising discipline independentiy of apostolic advice. 
Up to this point there is no established formal practice, i Tim 

20 (“ Hymenaeus and Alexander whom I delivered unto Satan 
that they might he taught not to blaspheme ”) seems to refer 
to an excommunication, hut it does not appear whether the 
apostle had acted as representing a church, nor is there anything 
to explain the exact consequences or limits of the deliverance 
to Satan, i Cor. xvi. 22, Gal. 1. 8, 9, Korn ix. 3 refer to the 
practice of regarding a person as anathema. Takmg these 
passages as a whole tliey seem to point to an exclusion from 
church fellowship rather than to a final cutting off from the hope 
of salvation In the pastoral letters there is already a formal 
and recognized method of procedure in cases of church discipline 
X Tun. V 19, 20 requires two or tlircc witnesses m the case of 
an accusation against an elder, and a public reproof. TiU lu 20 
recognizes a factious spirit as a reason for excommunication 
after two admonitions (cf. Tim. vi and 2 John v 10) In 3 John 
V. 9-10 Diotrcplics appears to have secured an excommunication 
by the ac tion of a party m the c hurcli. It is clear from tliesc 
illustrations that within the New Testament there is development; 
from spontaneous towards strictly regulaUd methods, also 
that tlic use of excommunication is chiefly for disciplmary and 
protective rather than punitive purposes A process which is 
intended to produce penitence and ultimate restoration caimot 
at the same time contemplate handmg tlie offender over to 
eternal punishment 

4. Medieval and Monastic Usage , — ^Tho wntu^s of the church 
Fathers give sufficient evidence that two degrees of excommuni- 
cation, the d</»o/owrftos and the dtl>opurfihs as they 

were generally called, were m use during, or at least soon after, 
the apostolic age The former, whicli involved exclusion from 
participation 111 the eiichanstic service and from the eucharist 
Itself, Uiougli not from the so-called service of tlie catechu- 
mens,” was the usual punishment of comparatively light offenc.es , 
the latter, which was the penalty for graver scandals, involved 
“exclusion from all church privileges,” — a vague expression 
which has sometimes been interpreter! as meaning total exclusion 
from the very prc'cincts of the church building (snter kiemanhs 
craft) and from the favour of God (Bmgham, Antiquities of 
Christian Churchy xvi. 2 16) For some sms, such as adultery, 
the scntenc e of excommunication was m the 2nd century regarded 
as iravT<A?Js in the sense of being irrevocable. Difference of 
opinion as to the absolutely “ irrcmissible ” character of mortal 
sms led to the important controversy associated with the names 
of Zephyrmus, Tertullian, Calistus, Hippolytus, Cyprian and 
Novatian, in which tlie stricter and more montanistic party held 
that for those who had been guihy of such sms as theft, fraud, 
denial of the faith, there should be no restoration to church 
fellowship even m the hour of death On this pomt tho 
provincial synods of lUibcris (Elvira) in 305 and of Ancyra in 
3x5 subsequently came to conflicting decisions, the council of 
Elvira forbidding Iho reception of offenders into communion 
during life, and tlie council of Ancyra fixing a limit to the penalty 
m the same cases But the exconununicution was on all hands 
regarded as being “ medicinal ” m its character. It is note- 
worthy that the word dvd&sfia had fallen into disuse about the 
b^inning of the 4th century, and that, throughout the same 
period, no instance of the judicial use of the phrase vapaSovvai 
Tip CiUi be found. 

A new chapter m the history of the church censure may be 
said to have begun with the publication of those imperial edicts 
agamst heresy, the first of which, De summa irtnUate et fide 
eaiholtca, dates from 380. Till then exclusion from diurch 
privileges liod been a spiritual discipUne merely , thenceforward 
it was to expose a man to serious temporal risks Excotmmunica^ 
lion still continued to be occasionally used m the spirit of genuine 
Christian fidelity, as by Ambrose in the case of Theodosius 
himself (390) , but the temptation to wield it as an instrument 
of secular tyranny too often proved to be irresistible The church 
fell back on carnal weapons in her warfare and invoked the 
secular powers to uphold the ecclesiastical. In the formula used 
by Synesius (410} whKh is to be found m Bmgham’s AnUgutties, 


we already find the attention of magistrates specially called to 
the censured person. The history of the next thousand years 
shows that the magistrates were seldom slow to respond to the 
appeal Even the hastiest survey of that long and interesting 
period enables the student to notice a marked development in 
the thcoiy and practice of excommunication. One or two points 
may be specially noted. (i)When the Empire became nominally 
Chmtian and the quality of the church life was sacrificed to the 
quantity of its adherents, the original character of excommunica- 
tion was lost The power of excommunication was transferred 
from the community to die bishop, and was liable to abuse from 
personal motives Gregory the Great rebukes a bishop for using 
for private ends power conferred for the public good (Epist 11 
34) Excommumcation became a common penalty applied in 
numberless cases (see the Pemtenital of Arclibishop Theodosius ; 
Haddon and Stubbs, Councils and Documents, 111 1737), and was 
invested with superstitious terrors. (2) While it had been held 
as an undoubted principle by the anaent church that this 
sentence could only be passed on living individuals whose fault 
had been distinctly stated and fully proved, we find the medieval 
church on the one hand sanctiomng practice of excommunica- 
tion of the dead (Morinus, De poemt x c 9), and, on the other 
hand, by means of the papal interdict, cxcludmg whole countries 
and kingdoms at once from the means of grace The earliest 
well-authenticated mstance of such an interdict is that which 
was passed (998) by Pope Gregory V on b ranee, in consequence 
of the contumacy of King Rolxjrt the Wise Other instances are 
those laid respectively on Germany in 1102 by Gregory VII. 
(Hildebrand), on England in 1208 by Innocent III , on Rome 
Itself m 1155 by Adrian IV (3) While m tlie ancient church the 
language used in excommunicating had been carefully measured, 
we find an amazing recklessness m the phraseology employed 
by the medieval clergy. The curse of Ernulphus or Arnulphus 
of Rochester (r. 1100), often quoted by students of English 
literature, is a very fair specimen of that class of composition. 
With It may be compared the formula transcribed by Dr Burton 
m his History of Scotland (m 317 ff ) To the spoken word was 
added the l^guage of symbol By means of lighted candles 
violently dashed to the ground and extmguished the faithful 
were graphically taught the meaning of the greater cxcommaini- 
cation — though m a somewhat misleading way, for it is a 
fundamental principle of the canon law that discipUna est 
cxcommumcaiw, non eradicatw The first mstance, however, of 
excommunication by “ bell, book and candle ” is comparatively 
late (c. 1190). 

Modern Survivals in Existing Christian Churches —At the 
Reformation the necessity for church discipline did not cease to 
be recognized , but the admimstration of it in many Reformed 
churolies has passed through a period of some confusion. In 
some instances the old episcopal power passed more or less into 
the hands of the civil magistrate (a state of matters which was 
highly approved by Erastus and his followers), in other cases it 
was conceded to the presby terial courts In the Anglic an Church 
the bishops (subject to appeal to the sovereign) have the right 
of excommunicating, and their sentence, If sustained, may in 
certain cases carry with it civil consequences But tins rj^ght 
IS m practice never exercised In the law of England sentence 
of excommunication, upon being properly certified by the 
bishop, was followecl by the writ de excommunicato capiendo 
for the arrest of the offender. The statute 5 Eliz c 23 pro- 
vided for the better execution of this writ By the 53 Geo III. 
c X27 (which does not, however, extend to Ireland) it was enacted 
that “ excommunication, together with all proceedings followmg 
Uicreupon, sliall m all cases, save tliose hereafter to be specified, 
be discontmued.” Disobedience to or contempt of the ecclesi- 
astical courts is to be punished by a new writ, de contumace 
capiendo, to follow on the certificate of tlic judge that the 
defender is contumacious and in contempt Sect. 2 provides 
that nothing shall prevent “any ecclesiastical court from 
pronouncing or deciding persons to be excommunicate on 
definite sentences pronounced as spiritual censures for offences 
of ecclesiastical cognizance.” No persons so excommunicated 
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shall uumr any liviI penalty or incapacity whatever, save such 
bentenoe of imprisonment, not exceeding six naiontbs, aa the 
court shall direct and certify to the king m chancery, 

Tn the churches which consciously shaped their polity at or 
after the Reformation the principle of excommunication is 
preserved in the practice of church di 80 ^>)ihia. Calvin devotes a 
chapter tn the Institutes (bk. iv. chap, xh ) to the Discipline of 
the Church, its Principal Use in Censure and Excommunication.” 
The three ends proposed by the church m such disaphne are 
there stated to be, (z) that those who lead scandal^ lives may 
not to the dishonour of God be numbered among Christians, 
seeing that the church w the body of Christ , (2) that the good 
may not be corrupted by constant association with the wicked , 
(3) that those who are censured or excommunicated, confounded 
with shame, may be led to repentance. He difcrentiates 
decisively between excommunication and anathema ** When 
Christ promises that what his ministers bind on earth shall he 
bound in heaven, he limits the power of binding to the censure of 
the church , by which those who are excommunicated are not 
cast into eternal ruin and condemnation, but by having their 
life and conduct condemned are also certified of their final 
condemnation unless they repent For excommunication differs 
from anathema anathema which ought to lie very rarelv, or 
never, resorted to, in precluding all pardon, execrates a person, 
and devotes him to eternal perdition • whereas excommunication 
rather censures and punishes his conduct. Yet in such a manner 
by wammg him of his future condemnation it recalls him to 
salvation {Inst bk iv chap xn 10) The Reformed churches 
in England and America accepted the distinction between publu 
and private offences The usual provision is that pnvate 
offences arc to be dealt with accordmg to the ruk in Matt, v 
23-24, xvm 15-17 , public offences are to be dealt with according 
to the rule in t Cor v 3-5, 13 The public expulsion or suspension 
of the offender is necessary for tlu* good repute of the church, 
and Its influence over the faithful members The expelled 
member may be readmitted on showing the fruits of repentance 

In Scotland three degrees of church censure arc recognized- 
admomtiun, suspension from sealing ordinances (which may be 
called temporary excommunication), and excommunication 
properly so-called Intimation of the last-named censure may 
occasionally (but very rarely) be given by authority of a pres- 
by terv in a public and solemn manner, according to the following 
formula — “ Whereas thou N hast been by sufficient proof 
convicted (here mention the sin) and after due admonition and 
prayer remaincst obstinate without any evidence or sign of true 
repentance , Therefore in the name of the Lord Jesus Christ, 
and before this congregation, I pronounce and declare thee N 
excommunicated, shut out from the cx)mmunion of the faithful, 
debar thee from privileges, and deliver thee unto Satan for the 
dcstriK tion of thy flesh, that thy spurit may be saved in the day 
of the Lord Jesus ” This is called the greater excommunication 
The congiegation are thereafter warned to shun all unnecessary 
converse with the excommunicate (see Form of Process, c 8) 
Formerly excommunicated persons were deprived of feudal 
rights in Scotland , but m 1690 all acts enjoining civil pains 
upon sentences of excommunication were finally repealed 
(Burton*s History, vii 435) 

'Ilie question whether the power of excommunication rests 
m the church or m the clergy has Deen an important one in the 
history of English and American churches Hooker lays down 
{Survey, pt 3, pp 33-46) four necessary conditions for the 
execution of a sentence involving church disciplme ^'(j;)The 
cause exactly recorded is fully and nakedly to be presented to the 
consideration of the congregation (2) The elders are to go 
before the congregation m laying open the rule so far as reacheth 
any particular now to be considered, and to express their judg- 
ment and determination thereof, so far as appertains to them- 
selves. (3) Unless the people be able to convince them of errors 
and mist^s m their sentence, they are bound to joyn their 
judgment with theirs to the compli^ting of the sentence. (4) The 
sentence thus compleatly issued is to be solemnly passed and 
pronotttioed upon the delinquent by the ruling Eider whether 
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It be of censure or excommunication ” In this passage it is clear 
that the effective power of disciplme is regarded as being wholly 
in the power of the individual church or congregation Hooker 
expressly denies the power of synods to excommunicate ** that 
there should be Synods, which have potestatem jundteam is 
nowhere proved in Senpture because it is not a truth ” (Survey, 
pt 4, pp 48, 49 )' 

The confession of faith issued by the I/indon-Amsterdam 
church (the onginal of the Pilgrim Fathers’ churches) m 1596 
declares that tlw Giristmti congregation having pover to elect 
Its mimster has also power to excommunicate him if the case 
so require (Walker, Creeds and Platforms of Congrcf^aiwnahsnt, 
p. 66) In 1603 the document known as “ Points of Difference ” 
{t c. from the established Anglicanism) submitted to James I 
sets forth “ That all partu ular Churches ought to he so con- 
stituted as, having thetr owne peculiar Offiders, the whole body 
of every Clinch may meet together m one place, and jointly 
performe their duties to God and one towards another And that 
the censures of admomtion and excommiuiicatum he m due 
manner executed, for smne, convicted, and obstinately stood 
in This power also to l>e m the body of tlie Church whereof 
the partyes so offending and persisting are memliers ” The 
Cambridge Platform of 1648 by which the New England churches 
defined their practice, devotes ch xiv to “ excommunication and 
other censures ” It follows in the main the Ime of Hooker and 
Calvin, but adds (§ 6) an important definition “ Excommunica- 
tion being a spirttuall punishment it doth not prejudice the ex- 
communicate in, nor deprive him of his civtl rights, therfore 
toucheth not princes, or other magistrates, m point of their civil 
dignity or authority. And, the excommunicate being Init as a 
publican and a heathen, heathen being lawfully permitted to 
come to hear the word in church assemhlyes , wee acknowledg 
therfore the like liberty of hearing the word, may be permitted 
to persons excommunicate, that is permitted unto heathen. 
And because wee arc not without hope of his reco\ erv, wee are not 
to account him as an enemy but to admonish him as a brother.” 
The Savoy Declaration of 1658 defines the theory and practice 
of the older English Nonconformist churches in the section on 
the “ Institution of Churches and the Order appointed in them 
by Jesus Christ ” (xix ) The important article is as follows — 
“ The Censures so appointed by Chnst, are Admonition and 
Excommunication , and whereas some offences arc or may be 
known onely to some, it is appomted by Christ, that those to 
whom they are so known, do first admonish the offender m 
private in publujue offences wt'ere any sin, ]>efore all , or in 
<ase of non-amendment upon private admomtion, the offence 
being related to the Church, and the offender not manifesting 
his repentance, he is to be duely admonished m the Name of 
Christ by the whole Church, by the Ministcry of the Elders of the 
Church, and if tins Censure prevail not for his repentance, then 
he IS to be cast out by Excommunication with the consent of 
the Church ” 

In contemporary English Free Churches the purity of the 
church IS commonly secured by the removal of persons unsuitable 
for membership from the church books by a vote of the re- 
sponsible authority (D Mn ) 

EXCRETION (Lat ex, out of, cemere, cretum, to separate), 
in plant and ammal phvsiologv, the separation from an organ of 
some substance, also the subatance separated The term usually 
refers to the separation of waste or harmful products, as dis- 
tinguished from “ secretion,” which refers to products that 
play a useful or necessary part m the functions of the organism. 

EXECUTION (from I^at ex-sequor, exsecutus, follow or carry 
out), die canymg into effect of anythmg, whether a rrte, a piece 
of music, an office, 8kc ; and so sometimes involving a notion of 
skill m the performance. Technically, the word is used m law 
m the execution of a deed (its formal signmg and sealing), an 
execution (sec below) by the shenff’s officers under a ” wnt of 
execution ” (the enforcement of a judgment on a debtor’s goods) ; 
and execution of decdh has been shortened to the one word to 
denote Capital Punishmxmi (f.n,). 

Cml Execution may be defined as the process by which tho 
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judgments or orders of courts of law are made effectual^ In 
Homan law the earliest mode of execution was the seizure, 
legalized by the actio per manus tnjeciionem, of the debtor as a 
slave of the crcdit(»r During the later Republic, imprisonment 
took the place of slavery. Under the regime of the aciio per 
manus tnjeciionetn, the debtor might dispute the debt— the issue 
being raised by'his finding a substitute {vindex) to conduct the 
case for him By the time of Gams (iv. 25) the actio per manus 
tnjecltonem Jiad Dccn superseded by the actio judicait, the object 
of which was to enable ilic creditor to take payment of the debt 
or compel the debtor to find security (ptgnus in causa judtcati 
caplum: CauUo judicatim solvi), and m a.d. 320 Constantine 
abolished impnsonment for debt, unless the del itor were con- 
tumacious The time allowed for payment of a judgment debt 
was by the XJl 1‘ahlcs 30 days , it was afterwards extended 
to two mouths, andi ultimately, by Justinian, to four months 
The next htag( 111 tlie Homan law of execution was the recognition 
of bankruptcy either against the will of the bankrupt {mtssw 
in bona) or on the application of th(‘ bankrupt {cessto bonorum , 
and see BANkRunc v; Lastly, in the time of Antoninus Pius, 
judgment debts were directly enforced by the seizure and sole 
of the debloi s properly. Slaves, oxen and implements oi 
husbandr> were privileged , and movable pioperty was to be 
exhausted before letoursc was had to land (see Hunter, Roman 
f.aw^ 4th ed pp 1029 et seq , Solim, Inst Rom Law, 2nd ed 
])p 302-30S) 


Gkkat Pimtmn -llie Jtnj'hsh law of execution is vciy compli- 
cated, iiml ojilv .1 stilt nieiit oi the linnupal jirocesbcs can Ikh lx 
at Um pit I 

Riiib C on / hiiri 1 m A jiidement tor the recovoi y of money 
or tosts IS tiiloTud, as uile, by will ot ficft piiias cvldie-itMl to tin 
shot lit, ami tlin < ime him to uiust to In* made (fun facia ) of tl« 
goods and eli Lit 1 (>♦ llie dehttn a levy ol a sum suUu i<*nt to niti ty 
the jiidgnuul c ml cost', whiUi Ciiny mt<ust et \ ptr nmiim 
The soizuit tikcltd In the sh« ntf 01 liis olftr< r. under this will, 
of the piopeitv ol llu' delilor, is whii is ])Opulaiiy known as “ the 
putting-m ’ ol an e'sccution Tlu st iziin '■houkl be cirri' d out 
with »vll possddt dt It h flu Mu iilt o» lu» ofmt i must not bre d^ 
open tlio elebloi s Iuimm m < ti<s img a j/iu< , foi " a m in's Uomso 
IS his eastlt ” (Sni/(/w/<'s ( jiooij 5 ^'<>kt Rep o>)' 
jmmiple ap]>lies ouls to a dwelJiie' house, and a liarn f»i outhouse 
uuconmeted with tin dudliug house may be biokm into I he 
'iieMti on leetipt c»l lh< will eiuloi*«s on it the d ly, hour, month -| 
md \« II V In i I't It ( t j\ d it , and the wut binds tlu d( blor’s goods 
i at (!k d u< (*♦ its dihvtrv, e\c(pt as ie*'ai<ls gncxls sold belorc 
^•izure in nnnl't oNtrt, or pui chased lor value, without notice 
before actu \\ st j/nn (Sah* ol (loods Act s 20, wlneh sup< rsedcs 
a 10 of tJie Statult ol hiauds aiul s i ot tlie Mereanliie J-vw Vniemd- 
ment Act 1 lin luh i-. limited to gixxls, and do\.b not apply 

to the inotun 01 batik no*< ^ ol the debtor which aie lutt bouiul by 
the writ till s( \7> d nnd«‘r it [Inhnstmv l*n krt in f;,Oci 14 igo7,( A ) 
The more sei/me ol the goods, liowevir, althougli, subject to such 
e‘xceptit)ns ns those just stUed, it binds tlu latere'St ot the debtor, 
.md gives the sluiitf such an mtenst m the goods as uiU etudde 
him to sue ten the lesosan of their pos>ession, does not ]> iss the 
property m tlv’ goods to tliL sherili I he gooels aie m the custody 
of the law But the pioperty remains m the debtor who mav get 
nd ot the i Keeution on ol the eMim .md lee , of the sheiill 

las to which see Slienlts Act s zei, and order 01 21st ot August 
i8SSt Anntutl Pra.tKc mA n p 27SJ 1 he wearing appm 1, 

bedding, tools, eS.c , of the debtor to the \ due of /‘j .irc piotcctcd 
t ompeting claims as to t!io ownuship of the gocxls se ued are brought 
beMre tlie eomt by tlu iiioeedure of " mte*rj>U*uler Alter 
seizure, the she rill must re tam posse s-uiu, and, m default ot p,iyinent 
by the t'xe'ration debtor, proceed to si 11 When th» jiulgnu nt debt, 
mchulmg legd c'xpense , exceeds £20^ the salt must lx* b\ public 
auction, uule'ss the Ceunt otherwise ouleis, anel must be publicly 
ulvortisc'd Ihe proteeds oi Side, afteT deduction ol the shtiifr# 
lees and expenses, beceuuc the pnmeity of the e\e‘e ution cu’ditoi 
to the extent ot Ins clapn Ihc Bankiiiptcy Act j8uo (53 A 54 
Vidt c 71, s 11 [z]) requires the sheriff m case of sale under a 
judgment ior a sum exceeding £20 to hold the procee*ds for 14 
days m case notice ot bankruptcy proceedings should l>e served upon 
him tecc Hankhopu y) TImj form oJ the writ ol fun facian reejiures 
the shonff to mak«* a u turn to the wiit In practice this is seMom 
elone unless the execution hns bcem inefFeetive or Iheie has b(e*n 
eleilay m the* eseeulion of the writ , but the judgment cre'ditor may 
obtain an order c.dluig on the shcrid to make a return \ sheutf 
or Ills ollicei, who i*- guilty of extortion m the execution of the writ. 
*e to cominitt d lor conttmiit, and to forfeit /ztio and nav all 
tH su tie led bv the person aggntvxxl (Shenlfb \ct 1SR7 [50 
T\ict c S5], s [zj), besides being civilly li Jile to such 
Impnsonment ior debt in execution of civil judgments is 



now abolished except in cases of default in the nature of contempt, 
unsatisfied judgments for penalties, defaults by persons in a fiduciary 
character, and defaults by judgment debtors (Debtors Act 1869 [32 
& 33 Vict c 62] , Bankruptcy Act 1883 [46 & 47 Vict c 52], 
ss 53, 103) Impnsonment for debt has been abolished withm 
similar limits m Scotland (Debtors [Scotland] Act 1880 [43 & 44 
Vict c 34] and Ireland, Debtors [Ireland] Act 1872, 35 & 30 
Vict c 57) There may still lie impnsonment m England, under 
the writ — ^rarely used in practice-^ n« exeat regno, which issues to 
prevent a debtor from leaving the kingdom 

Wnt of Eleg^t — The writ of elcgit is a process enabling the creditor 
to satisfy his judgment debt out of the lands of the debtor It 
denves its name from the election of the creditor in favour of this 
mode of recovery It is founded on the Statute of Westminster 
(1285, 13 Ed I c 18), under wUich the shcrifi was required to deliver 
to the ert clitor all the chattels (except oxen and beasts of the plough) 
and half the lands of the debtor until the debt was satisfied B\ the 
Judgments Act 1838 the remedy was extended to all the debtor’s 
lands, and by the Bankruptcy Act 1883 the writ no longer extends 
to the debtor’s goods The writ is enforceable against legal mtercsts 
whether m possc'ssion or remainder (IIood-Barrs v Cathcart^ 1895, 
2 C h 411), but not against equitable interests in land (Carl of Jersey 
\ Uxbridge Rural Sanitary Authority, 1801, 3 Ch 183) When the 
debtor’s interest is eijuitable, recourse is had to equiteble execution 
by the ajipomtment of a reuuver or to bankruptcy proceedings 

The w'nt IS directed to tlu she nff, who, after marking on it the 
(lat«» of Its nceipt, at onit m pursnanre of its directions holds an 
inquiry with a jury as to the nature and value of the interest of tlie 
debtor in the lands exUiulcd under the writ, and delivers to the 
(.iLchtor at a rcasoiuible puce and extemt in accordance with the 
vMit, the lands of which the debtor was posw sstd m the bailiwick 
When the sheriff h.is retumid and fikd a record (in the central 
office of the High ( ourt) of the writ and the execution thereof, the 
ixeculion creditor becomes “ tenant to tlie clegit ” Where the 
littd IS tntholcl the creditor acquires only a chattel interest 111 it, 
when tlu lind is leasehold he acquires the whole of the dcbtoi s 
mtenst (Johm v Vnik, 1900, i (h 29b) Tlic creditor Is entilkrl 
to hokl tlu land till his didit is satisfied, 01 enough to satisfy it is 
tendered to him, .mrl imdiT the Judgments Act 1864 the creditoi 
mav oblam an ordt r lor s ile Until the 1 md is dt hvered on ext t u 
lion and the wills which have ilfectcd tlic dthvtry arc ngisttred 
111 the land Registry, the judgment does not create anv th.irge on 
the land so as to ktler the debtor s jiowcr ol (kalmg with it Land 
( harges Rc gisti alum Acts 18S8 and 1900 (See H S C , O xliii ) 

U nh of Possession and Ihltocry jutlgmcuts tor tlu recovery or 
ior tlu dcliveiy ot tJie possession of luitl dre cuforccahle by writ ol 
]>osstssion The locovery ol sjxcific chatUU is obtained by writ 
of delivery (R S C , O xlvii , xlviii ) 

II fit of Sci/uisifation —Where u judgment directing the pajmtnt 
of money mlo court, or the perloimanee by tlu cieUndant of «»ny 
«ict within a hmiUd time, has not Ixen conqilicd with, or vvluit .1 
eorjioration Ins wilfully tli:»obeycd a judgment, .1 wiit ot stqiiesti i- 
tion IS nsiud, to not less than lour setjuestrators, ordering them to 
enter ui)Oii the reil ostite of tlu jiarty 111 dckiull, and *' seejuestei ” 
the rents and profits until the judgment has Ix'en obeyed (R S C , 

0 vim r ()) 

Cgintiihle execution - Where a ju(lgine*nt crLclitor is ollurwise 
unable to reach tin projiorty of his debtor he m.iv obtain eejuitihk 
execution, usually by the appointment oi a receiver, vvlio colkcts 
the rents and prolils ol the dcbtoi 's land feir the benefat ol the 
creditor (R S C , O 1 rr 15 v 22) But rtceiveia may be apjiouited 
of mten'ils in j^crsoiial projieity belonging to the debtor by virtue 

01 the Jueiicature Act 1873, s 25 (8) 

Attachment — \ judgment creditor may “ athich " debts due by 
third parties to his debtoi by what arc known as garnishee jirocccd 
ingb Stock and shares belonging to a judgment delitor may be 
charged by a charging order, so as, m the first instance, to jirevoiit 
transfer ot the stock or payment ot the dividends, and ullimale ly to 
enalili the judgment creelitor to realise his charge A writ of 
attaclunent of the person ol a defaulting debtor or party may be 
obtaiiu d m a variety ot cases akin to e ontempt (c g against a person 
tailing ti> comply with an order to answt r interrogatones, or against 
a solicitor not imtering an appearance* m an action, in bresich of liis 
wntte# undertaking to do so), and m the cases where inmiisonmenL 
ie>r debt is still prescrvx*d bv the* Debtors Act 1869 (R S C , O xliv ) 

C oNfUMPT OP Court (q v ) m its ordmary lorms is also punishable 
by summary committal 

County Courts — In the countv courts the chief modes of execution 
ar^ “ warrant of execution m the nature of a wnt of fieri facias ” , 
gumishi e procc (*dmgs , e*eiuihible execution , warrants of possession 
and de. livery, corresponding to the writs of possession and delivery 
al>ovc incnt toned , committal, wdicre a jiidgme*nt debtor has, 01, 
Mnce tlu* date of the judgment has had, moans to pay his debt . 
and attachmi*nt of the peison for contempt of court If the judg- 
me*nt elebtor assaults the bailiff or his officer or rescues the goods, 
lu IS li iblc to a tine not exet edmg ;^5 

S< OH--VXD — Hie pnncipal modes of execution or diligence '* in 
Scots lew are (i ) Arrestment and furthcoming, which correspond i 
to the English ganusbeo proceedings , (11 ) arrestment ^urisdictioms 
/undandae causa, t e, the seizure of movables withm the junsdictKia 
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to found jurisdiction against their owner, bcinc a foreigner . this 
prepedurc, which is not, however, stnctly a " d«igonco,'^as it doos 
not bind the goods, is analogous to the French and 

to the obsolete practice m the mayor's court of London known as 
foreign attachment " (see Glyn and Jackson, Mavor's Couri 
Practice, 2nd ed , vii 360) , (m ) arrestment under medtfaiioue fugae 
warrant, correspondmg to the old English writ of ne exeat iegno^ 
and apphcable m the case of a debtor who intends to leave ScotUnd 
to evade an action » (iv ) direstment on dependence, t ^ of funds m 
secunty , (v ) poinding, t e valuation and sale of the debtor’s 
goods , (vi ) sequestration, s g of tenant’s effects under a landlord’s 
hypothec for rent , (vii ) action of adjudication, by which a debtor's 
” heritable ” {te real) estate is transferred to his judgment creditor 
m satisfaction of his debt or secunty therefor In Scots Uw 
** multiplepomdmg ” is the equivalent of “ interpleader ” 

Ireland - The Uw of execution m Ireland (see R S C , 1905, 
Orders xlii -xl\in ) is practically the same as m England 
British Possessions The Judicature Acts of most of the 
Colonies have also atlopted English Law Parts of the French Code 
de procidwe civile arc still m ioicc in Mauritius But its provisions 
have betn modified by local enactment (No 19 of 1868) as regards 
realty, and the rules of the Supreme Court 1903 have introduced the 
KngUsh fonns of writs Quebec and St 1 ucia, where French law 
formerly prevailed, have now their own codes of C ivil Procedure 
Iho law ol execution under the Quebec Code resembles the French, 
that under the St Lucia Code the English system In British 
Guiana and Ceylon, m which Roman Dutch law in one form or 
another prCvoikd, the English law of execution has now m substance 
liecn adcn)tcd (British Guiana Rules ot Court, 1900, Order \xxvi ) , 
Ceylon (Code ol Civil Pioccduie, No 2 of 1889) , the modes of exe- 
cution 111 the South Afncan Colonics arc also the subject of local 
enactment, largely influenced by English law (cf the Shenffs* 
Ordinance, Tt)02, No 9 of 1002), (Orange River Colony) and (Pni- 
clamation 17 ot H)02), ’lransva<il (Nathan, Common Law of South 
Africa, vol iv p 22o(>) , and generally, Van Zyl, Judicial Ptactice 
of South 1 fi it a, pp 1 ()8 1 1 seq 

United States hxi'eution in the United States is founded 
upon Eiiehsh 1 iw, which it closely res(‘mlilcs SubstanliaUy the 
same forms of txtcution are m force J he iiro visions of the Statute 
of brands m«ilcmg tin hen ot ex<eution attach only on dtlutry to 
tht shcnll wen t^uicially adopted m Ameiica, and are still liw m 
many of tlu statf s Ific law a to th#* rights and duties sheiifts 
IS substanti illv Iht sauu as in hitgland The “ homcbte ul laws ” 
{qv) which are m loin in luaily all the American States exempt 
cl certain amount 01 v due ol ieu.1 estate ot eupied b) a debtor as 
Ins homesti ul from a Join.d indt lor thi pivmcnl ol liis del>ts 
this honu stodd kgt^lalioti has been copud in some Fiitish colonus, 
e q \Vt stern Au ^rcdi.i (No 37 oi 1898, Pt vni ), Qiu bee (Rev Stats , 
ss 1743-17 j8), Manitoba (Rtv Slats , 1902, e 58, s 29, c 21, s 9), 
Ontaiu) (Ktv Stats, 1897, c 29), lintibh Columbia (Rev Slit-.,' 
1897, c 93), Niw SoutJi Walts (Ciown Land*. Act 1895, Pt 111), 
New ZeaUml (rainilv Homes TTotcction Act 1895, No 20 of 1895) 
France I*roM loinl execution (saisie-arr^t) with a view "to 
obtain ***»curitv has been aheady mentioned Execution against 
jiersonalty e\t/ii/ion) is prectdtd by a loiumandewent or 

summons, p< 1 on ill> ‘ t r\ e<l upon, 01 left at the domicile ol the dt btor 
calling on him to j»ay The necessary lieddmg oi debtors and of 
their childnn n siding with them, and the rlothes worn by them, 
cannot be soiztd m execution undtr any circuiiiblanccb Gbjtets 
declared by law to bt* immovable by destmatioii [luimeublc^ par 
destination), bueh as boasts of burden and agnculliiial impkment'., 
books relating to the dt'btor’s profession, to the value ot 3f»o francs, 
workmen's tools, mililaiy equipments, provisions and certain cattle 
cernot be' si wed, ev cn for a debt duo to Government, unless m respect 
ol provisions lurnished to the debtor, or amounts due to the manu- 
factuiers or vendors of protected articles or to parties who advanced 
moneys to purchase, manufacture or repair them Growing fruits 
cannot be seized c xcept dunng the nx weeks preceding the ordinary 
jicriod when tluy become ripe Execution against immovable 
property (/a same tmmobtlihc) is preceded also by a summons to 
pay, and execution cannot issue until the expiry of 30 days ai’ter 
service of sucli summons (see Xuither Code Proc Civ , Arts 673-689) 
Imprisonment for debt was abolished in all civil and commercial 
matters by the law of 22nd of July 1867, which extends to foreigners 
It still subsists in fa\ our of thi State for non-paymcmt of fines, &c 
The French system is m substance in force in Btlgium (Code ( iv 
Proc , Arts 51 ct seq ), the Netherlands (Code Civ Woe , Arts 430 et 
jcq ), Italy (Code Civ l»roc , Arts 553 et seq , 659 ct seq ), and ^pam 
Germany — Under the German Code of Civil Ihrocedure (Arts 
796 et seq ), both the goods and (if the goods do not offer adequate 
fecunty) the person of the debtor may be seized (the process is called 
arreU) as a guaiantec of payment Tlio debtor’s goods cannot be 
sold except m pursuance of a judgment notified to the debtor either 
liefore or within a preaenbed penod after the execution (Art 809 
1^], and law of 30th of April 1886) impnsonment for debt in civil 
and commercial matters has been abohsiied or limited on the hncs 
of the French law of 1867 m many countries {e g Italy, law of the 
6th of December 1877 , Belgium, law of the 27th of July 1871 ; 
Greece, law of the 9th of March 1900 ; Russia, decree 01 the 7th ol 
March x879). 
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Authorities,— Anderson, execution (London. 1889), Annual 
Practice (Ixmdon, 1908) , Johnston Edwards, Execution (London, 
1888) , Matlicr, Sheriff Law (I-ondon, 1903)* As to Scots law, 
Mackav, Manual of Practice (Edinburgh, 1^93), As to Amuicau 
liw, Bingham, Judgments and rxccuitons (PhiUdelphu, 1836), 
A C Freeman, Law of Execution, Civil ( asa (3rd ed , San Francisco, 
1900), H M Herman, Law o/rA< 5 £Mf*«iw (New york, 182s • American 
Notes to “ Execution,” m Puling Cases (London and Boston 
1897) , Bouvier, Law Diet , ed Rawlc (1897), « e “ Execution ” 

EXECUTORS AND ADMINISTRATORS, in English law, those 
persons upon whom the property of a deceased person both real 
and personal devolves according as he has or has not left a vi ill 
Executors differ from administrators both in the mode of their 
creation and in the date at which their estate \ ests An executor 
ran only be appointed by the will of his testator , such appoint- 
ment may be express or implied, and in the latter case he is said 
to lie an executor “ according to the tenor The estate of an 
executor vests m him from the date of the testator’s death An 
administrator on the other hand is appointed by the probate 
division of the High Court, and his estate does not vest till such 
appointment, the title to the pioperty being tested till then in 
the judge of the proliatc division. As to yhom the court will 
appoint administrators and the various kinds of administrators 
see under Administration Apart from these two points the 
rights and liabilities of executors and administrators are the 
same, and they may be indifferently referred to as the repre- 
sentative of the deceased As to their appointment before the 
establishment of the court of probate see articles Wul and 
Intestacy Before the Land Transfci Act 1897, the real estate 
of the deceased did not devolve upon the representative but 
vested directly m the devisee o’* hcir-at-law, hut I >3 that act 
it was provided that the personal representative shciiild bo also 
the real representative, and therefore it may now be said broadly 
that the representative takes the whole estate of the deceased. 
'Tliere are, however, a few minor exceptions to this rule, of which 
the most important are lands held m joint tenaiic) anl cop diold 
lands As the representative stands in the shoes </ the dci < ased 
he IS entitled to sue upon any contract or for any debt which the 
deceased might have sued in his lifetime 

The duties o£ a representative arc* as follows i To bury the 
deceased lu a manner smtabU* to the estate he kaves behind him , 
and the expenses ol such iiiiiLril UiKc pnndtncc ol any duty or 
d«bt whatever, but extravagant (X|Hn>os will not bo allowed. 
No rule can be laid down as to wliat 1 , a n »i‘-onal)k allowance fo’ 
this purpose*, as it is irapossibli to know at the time of the funeral 
what the estate ol the elect astd may amount to The broad nilc 
IS that the nprtstntativt must allow such sum as seems reasonable, 
having ngarei to all the circumstances of the case «nd the conditions 
in life ot the deceased, rcimnibermg that if he should e xceed this ho 
vill 1 h personally liabk for such excess in tin event of the estate 
proving msolvc nt 

2 lie must obtain probate or IciUrs of administration to the 
dectastd wiiliin six months of the death, or, if such grant be dis- 
jmled, wiUiiu two months of the dc tc 1 mination of such suit The 
penalty loi not doing so is fixed by the Stamp Act 1815, § 37 » 
/loo, and an additional stamp duty at the rato of 10 % As to 
the lojiii ililies ol 1 ’ROB ATE set that article 

3 Stxietly speaking, he must compile an inventory of all the 
estate of the deceased, whether m posse ssion or outstanding, and he 
IS to deliver it to the court on oath He is to collect aU the goods so 
inventoried and to commence actions to ge't in all tliose outstanding, 
and he is icsponsilde to creditors for the whole of such estate, 
whether m possession or m action This duty is tlirown upon the 
n prcscntative by an act of 1529, but it is not the modem practice 
to cxlubit such mveiitoiy unles*. lu lx* (ittd for it m the spiritual 
court at the instance oJ t party interested It is, however, ncccssarv 
to file an affidavit setting out the value of the estate of the deceased 
ufion applying for a grant of probate or letters of admmistration. 

4 The representative must pay the debts of the deceased accordmg 
to their pnonty Next to tht legitimate funeral txpensts come 
the costs of proving and administering the estate , m the event, 
however, of the funeral and testamentary expenses being charged 
by the will upon any partieuJ*ir fund, they will be primarily payable 
out of that fund Tne iepn.*si*ntitive must be careful to pay the 
debts accordmg to the rules of priority, otherwise he will oecopio 
personally liable to the creditors ol one degree if he lias exliaustcd 
the estate m paying creditors of a lesser degrt'e First of all, a 
solicitor lias a lien for his costs upon any fund or dutv which he haji 
recovered for the deceased, next m order come dtbts due to the 
crpwn by record or speciality , then debts given a pnonty by 
statute, as, for example, by the X'’oor Relief Act 1743, money duo 
by an overseer of the poor to his parish Next debts of record, % 
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jndginent roeovered against the dece^tsod in any conrt of record , 
all such debts are equal among themselves, but a judgment creditor 
who has sued out execution is mitmd to one who has not , another 
clfiiss of debts of record are statutes merchant and staple, or recog* 
luzanccs m the nature of statute staple, i c bonds of record acknow- 
ledged Ixjfore thi lord mayor of London or the mayor of the staple 
Last in the order of debtii Come specialty and simple contract debts, 
which by Hmde Palmer's Act (the Executors Act i860) are of equal 
degree, though as between specialty debts bonds given for value 
rank Ik fore voluntary bonds unless assigned for value, and as 
between simple contract debts those due to the crown have pnonty 
Though the creditors can if necessary take all the estate of the 
deceased to satisfy their claims, yet as 1>etween the vartotis classes 
of assets the roiirescntativo must pay the debts out of assets m the 
following Qrc\*r (i) Gentral personal estate not spccjEcally be- 
queathed nor exempted from payment of debts , (11 ) real estate 
appropriated to debts , (in ) real estate descended , (iv ) real estate 
devised charged with payment of debts, (v) general pecuniary 
legacies pfo taiai (vi) specific legacies and devises, (vit) real 
estate* over which a general power of uppomtment has bi^ exercised 
by will , (vm.) tlit widow’s parai>hcmalia 

5 The debts of the deceased bemg satisfied, the representative 

must next proceed to satisfy the legacies and devises left by the 
testator In order to enable him to do this with safety to himself, 
It is provided that he cannot be compelled to divide the efftato 
among Uie legatees or next of kin until twelve months from the 
death of the deceased (this is commonly known as ** the executor’s 
year ”), though if there is no doubt as to the solvency of the estate 
he may do so at onCo, As a further protocticm the representative 
may give notice by advertisement for creditors to send m their 
claims against tlic estate, and on exuiration of the* notices ho may 
]>rocced to divide the e*siatc, though even then the creditor may 
follow the assets to the person who has received them and n over 
for his debt As between legatees the following priorities must lx* 
observed. (1) Specific Jegatees and devisees, (2) demonstrative 
legatees, and (3) gem ral legatcch , and as to this last class the testator 
can give ptionly to one over cinothe*r If thcie are not buffieunt 
assets to jiay tlic gem i*al legatees they must aliatc rateahly g.ieles 

were not jiuyable out ol tlin real estate prior to the Land 1 ransfer 
Act 1897, unless the tcsialor clinrgcd the realty with them Even 
then unless the testator exoneiates his jiersonalty from payment of 
the legacies the pctsonalty will be the hrbt fund chargo<ible It 
has been suggested that the ifle'ct of the act is to make thi realty 
chargeable pro rata with the personalty, but this is doubtful 

6 The residue, aitir all legacies and devises are satisfied, must, 
if there be a will, be paid to the residuaiy legatee therein named, 
tUid if there be no will tht real estate will go to the htir (s<( 1 n- 
iiERliANtfi) and the personalty to the next of km (see Inipsiacy) 
It was held at one tiint Ihai m default of a residuarj legatee the 
residue, fell to th( exec iitor himself, but now nothing less than the 
expressed intention of the testator can give it to him 

j he liabilities of the representative mav be shortly stated He is 
liable m his representative capacity in all cases where the deceased 
would be liable wen* lit alive To this general rule there are some 
oxcejitions The repiesenlativc enunot be sued for breach of a 
contract lor pe‘rsonal services which can be perlornicd only in the 
lifetime ot the person contracting, nor again can he be* sued m a 
case where unliquidated dam.igcs only coulel have been recovered 
against the* dice.tsed He; ib lialile in lus pctsoual capacity m the 
following cases it lu contiacts to pay a debt due by the de ceased, 
or if having aelmltted that he had assets m his hands sufficient to 
pay a debt or legacy he has misapplied sueti assets so that he cannot 
satisfy them , or lastly, if by niisman iguig the estate and effects 
of the deceased he has made himself ludilc* for a devastavit Shortlv 
8tatt*d, a rejirescntativc* is bound to c*xercise the ordinary' care of a 
business man in admmistcrmg the* estate ol the deceased, and he 
will be liable for the loss to tlic estate causexl by his own mgligemce, 
or by the negligence of a co- representative which his act or neglect 
has rendered possible} Though the general rule of dehfjaiiis non 
potest delegan holds good ot a representative, yet m certam cases he 
may '* rel> upon skilled persons m matters m which he cannot be 
expected to be cxpencnccd,” e g he must employ sohcitors to 
conduct a liwsuit 

The prh ilcgi s of the representative arc those * he may prefer one 
creditor to another ot eqn.il degree , he may retain a debt owmg 
to lum from the deceased as against other creditors of equal degree 
(see Rvtainkr) , he may reimburse himsell out of the estate all 
expenses incurred m the execution of his trust 

An executor de son tort is one who, without any title to do so, 
wrongfully intermeddles with the assets of the di*ceased, deahng 
with them m such a way as to hold liimself out as executor In 
such a cAbc he is subject to all tlie habilities of an executor, and can 
claim none ol the privileges He mav be treated by tlie creditor as 
th(* executor, and, if he is really assuming to act as executor, creditors 
an<l legatees will get a go d title from him, but Im is liable to be sued 
by the nghtful repiesentativc for damages for interfermg with the 
prmierty of the deceased 

Jfiotiand — ‘ Executor in Scots law is a more extensive term than m 
Enghsh He IS eitlicr nominative or dative, the latter appointed 
by the court and corresponding m most respects to the Bngh^ 


administrator Caution is required from the latter, not from the 
former By the Common law doctrine of passive representation the 
heir or executor was hable to be sued for implement of the dcceased^s 
obligations The Roman principle of bene/ictufH tnventant was first 
introduced by an act of 1695. As the law at present stands, the heir 
or executor is hable only to the value of the succession, except 
whore there has been vitious intromission m movables, and in 
gestto pro haerede (behaviour as heir) and some other cases in hent- 
ables The present inventory duty on succesnon to movables and 
heritables depends on the Fmance Acts (see Estatk Doty) 

In England the executor is Ixiund to pay the debts of the deceased 
m a certain order, but in Scotland they all rank part passu except 
pnvilcged debts (see Privilbox) 

ArTMORiTiFS — R L Vaug(han Williams, The Law of Executors 
and Administrators \ W G Walker, Compendium on the Law of 
Executors and Administrators ; James Schouler, Law of Execu/tors 
and Admimstredors (3rd ed , Boston, 1901) 

EXEDRA, or Exbtora (from Gr. out, and a seat), 
an architectural term originally applied to a seat or recess out 
of doors, intended for conver^tion. Such recesses were generally 
semactrcular, as m the important example built by Herodes 
Atticus at Olympia In the great Roman thermae (baths) they 
were of large size, and hke apses were covered with a hemisphen- 
cal vault An example of these exists at Pompeu in the Street 
of the Tombs From Vitruvius we learn that they were often 
covered over, and they are described by him (v. ir) as places 
leading out of porticoes, where philosophers and rhetoricians 
could debate or harary ue 

EXELMANS, RENE JOSEPH ISIDORE, Count (1775^1352), 
marshal of France, was born at Bar-le-Diic on the 13th of 
November 1775 volunteered into the 3rd battalion of the 
Meuse in 1791, became a lieutenant in 1797, and in 1798 was aide-* 
(le-camp to General ]6bl^, and m the following year to General 
Broussier In his first campaign in Italy he greatly distinguished 
himst*lf , and m April 1799 he was rewarded for his services by 
the grade of captain of dragoons. In the same year he took 
part witli honour m the conquest of Naples and was again pro- 
moted, and m 1801 he became aide-de-camp to (JeneraJ Murat 
He accompanied Murat m the Austrian, Prussian and Polish 
campaigns of 1805, 1806 and 1807 At the passage of the 
Danube, and m the action of Wertmgen, he specially distin- 
guished himself ; he was made colonel for the valour which he 
displayed at Austerhtz, and general of brigade for his conduct 
at EyUu in 1807. In 1808 he accompanied Murat to Spain, 
but was there made prisoner and conveyed to England 
On regaining his liberty in 1811 he went to Naples, where 
King Joachim Murat appointed him grand-master of horse 
hxclmans, however, rejoined the French army on the eve of the 
Russian campaign, and on the field of Borodino won the rank of 
general of division In the retreat from Moscow his steadfast 
(ourage was conspicuously manifested on several occasions 
In 1813 he was made, for services m the campaign of Saxony 
and Silesia, grand-officcr of the Legion of Honour, and m 1814 
he reaped additional glory by his intrepidity and skill in the 
campaign of France When the Bourbons were restored, 
Exelmans retained his position m the army In January 18x5 
he was tried on an accusation of havmg treasonable relations 
with Murat, but was acquitted Napoleon on his return from 
Elba made Exelmans a peer of France and placed him m 
command of the II cavalry corps, which he commanded in 
the Waterloo campaign, the battle of Ligny and Grouchy *s 
march on Wavre In the closing operations round Paris 
Exelmans won great distinction. Aftei the second Kestora** 
tion he denounced, in the House of Peers, the execution of 
Marshal Ney as an ** abominable assassination ” , thereafter he 
lived m exile in Belgium and Nassau for some years, till 18x9, 
when he was recalled to Pmnee In 1828 he was appoint^ 
inspector-general of cavalry , and after the July revolution of 
1830 he received from Louis Phil^ipe the grand cross of the Legion 
of Honour^ and was reinstated as a peer of France. At the 
revolution of 184B Exelmans was one of the adherents of Louis 
Napoleon j and m 185 1 he was, in recojjnition of his long and 
brilhant nulitary career, raised to the dignity of a marshal of 
France Hw death, which took place on the loth of July 18521 
‘ was the result of a fall from hxs horse 
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■XBOOATUll, th« letter Mtent, taned a ftxeign aIKm 
luid Bigned by a Bovereign> wnidi guartotM to a for^i^ conful 
the rights and privileges of his offv^, and ensures his recognition 
in the state in which he » appointed to exerOise them. I! a 
consol is not aj^inted by commission he receives no ex^uatur , 
and a notice m the GtaietU in this case has to suffice Ine exe- 
quatur may be withdrawn^ bot in practice, where a consul is 
obnoxious, an opportunity is afforded to his golvemmcnt to 
recall him 

EXSTBII, BAHL, MARQUESS AND DUKE OF. These 
English titles have been borne at different times by members 
of the families of Holahd or Holland, Beaufort, Courtenay and 
Cecil. The carls of Devon of the family of de Redvers were 
sometimes called earls of Exeter ; but the ist duke of Exeter 
was John (r. 1355-1400), a younger son of Thomas Holand, 
earl of Kent (d 1360). John's mother, Joan (d 1385), a descend- 
ant of Edward I , married for her third husband Edward the 
Black Prince, by whom she was the mother of Richard 11 , and 
her son John was thus the kmg's half-brother, a relationship 
to which he owed his high station at the English court He 
married Elizabeth (d 1426), a daughter of John of Gaunt, duke 
of Lancaster, and was constantly in Richard’s tram until 1385, 
when his murder of Ralph Stafford disturbed these friendly 
relations John then went to Spain as constable of the English 
army under John of Gaunt , but after his return to England in 
1387 he was created earl of Huntingdon, was made admiral of 
the fleet and chamberlain of England, and was again high in the 
king’s favour He was Richard’s chief helper in the proceedings 
against the lords appellant m 1397, was created duke of Exeter 
in September of this year, and went with the king to Ireland m 
1309* After the accession of his brother-in-law, Henry IV, 
Holand was tried for his share in the events of 1397, and was 
reduced to his earlier rank of earl of Huntingdon He was 
s(K)n plottmg agamst Henry’s life, and after the projected 
using in 1400 Imd failed he was captured and was probably 
beheaded at Pleshey m Essex on the i6th of January 1400^ 
He was afterwards attainted and his titles and lands were 
forfeited 

In 1416 Thomas Beaufort, earl of Dorset, was created duke 
of Exeter , but this dignity was only granted for his life, and 
(•onsequentlv it expired on his death in 1426 

In 1416 John (1395-1447), son of John Holand, the former 
duke of Exeter, was allowed to take his fatlier’s earldom of 
Huntingdon This nobleman rendered great assistance to 
Henry V. m his conquest of France, fighting both on sea and 
on land He was marshal of* England) admiral of England and 
governor of Aquitaine under Henry VI , was one of the king’s 
representatives at the conference of Arras m 1435 , and m 1443 
was created duke of Exeter When he died on the 5th of August 
1447 his titles passed to his son Henry (1430-1473), who, 
although married to Anne (d. 1476), daughter of Richard, duke of 
York, fought for Henry VI during the Wars of the Roses After 
having been imprisoned by York at Pontefract, he was present 
at the battle of Towton, sailed with Henry’s queen, Margaret 
of Anjou, to Flanders in 1463, and was wounded at Barnet m 
1471 In 14^1 he had been attainted and his dukedom declared 
forfeited, and he died without sons, probably in 1473 

Commg to the family of Courtenay the title of marquess of 
Exeter was borne by Henry Courtenay (c 1496-1538), earl of 
Devon, who was made a marquess m 1525 A grandson of 
Edward IV , Courtenay was a prominent figure at the court of 
Henry VIII, until Thomas Cromwell rose to power, when his 
high birth, his great wealth and his independent position made 
him an object of suspicion Some slight discontent m the west 
of England gave the occasion for his arrest, and he was tried and 
beheaded on the 9th of December 1538 A few days later he 
was declared a traitor and his titles were forfeited , although 
his only son, Edwarp (r. 15^6-1556), who was restored to the 

^ There is mm difference of opinion about the place and manner 
of the earVa death, and this question has an unportant bearing upon 
the privilege of trial by peers of the realm See U W Vemon- 
Harcoutt. Hts Gtacs the Steward and T'^al of Peers (1907) 


earldom of Devon in 1553 and was a sqitor for the hand of Queen 
Mary, is sometimes called marquess of Exeter. 

The title df earl of Exeter was first bestowed tmon the Cecils 
fsee Cecil : Family) m 1605 when Thomas, 2nd Lord Burghley 
(1542-1623), the eldest son of William Cecil, Lord Burnley, 
was made carl of Exeter by James I Thomas bad been a 
member of parliament during the reign of Queen Ifllizabeth. who 
knighted him in 1575, and had fought under the earl of Leicester 
m the Netherlands After his father’s death m 1598 he became 
president of the Council of the North and was made a knight of 
the Garter. He died on the 7th or 8th of February 1623 His 
direct descendants contmued to bear the title of carl of Exeter, 
and m 1801 Hfnry (1754-1804), the loth earl, was advanced to 
the dignity of marquess of Exeter, the present marquess being 
his lineal descendant. It may be noted that tlie ist marquess 
IS Tennyson’s “lord of Burghley ” 

See G E C(oka3nie), Com**lete Peerage (1887-1898) 

EXETER, a city and county of a city, municipal, county and 
parliamentary borough, and the county town of Devonshire, 
England, 172 m WS W of London, on the London & South 
Western and the Great Western railways Pop. (1901) 47,185 
The ancient cilv occupies a broad ridge of land, which rises 
steeply from the leit bank of the Exe At the head of the ridge 
is the castle, on the site of a great British earth>iork. TTie High 
Street and its continuation, called Fore Street, arc narrow, but 
very picturesque, with many houses of the iGth and 17th 
centuries There is a maze of lesser streets within the ancient 
walls, the line of which may be traced. All the gates ha\e 
disappeared The suburbs, which have greatly extended since 
the beginning of the 19th century, contain many good streets, 
terraces and detached villas The surrounding country is rich, 
fertile and of great beauty. Extensive views are command**d in 
the direction of Haldon, a stretch of high moorland which may 
regarded as an outlier of Dartmoor The lofty mound of the 
( astle is laid out as a promenade, with fine trees and broad walks 
The cathedral, although not one of the largest m England, is 
unsurpassed m the beauty of its architecture and the richness 
of Its details. With the exception of the Norman transeptal 
towers, the general character is Decorated, rangmg from about 
1280 to 13^ Transeptal towers occur elsewhere m England 
only in the collegiate church of Ottery St Mary, m Devonshire, 
for which Fxeter cathedral served as a model The west front 
IS of later date than the rest (probably 1369-1394), and the 
porch IS wholly covered with statues Within, the most note- 
worthy features are the long unbroken roof, extending throughout 
nave and choir, with no central lower or lantern ; the beautiful 
sculpture of bosses and corbels , the minstrel's gallery, projecting 
from the north tnfonum of the nave, and the remarkable 
manner in which the several parts of tlie church are made to 
correspond. The window tracery is much varied; but each 
window answers to that on the opposite side of nave or choir ; 
pier answers to pier, aisle to aisle, and chapel to chapel, white 
the transeptal towers complete the balance of parts A complete 
restoration under Sir G G Scott was earned out between 1870 
and 1877 The modem stall work, the reredos, the choir pave- 
ment of tiles, rich marbles and porphyries, the stained glass and 
the sculptured pulpits in choir and nave are meritorious The 
episcopal throne, a sheaf of tabernacle work in wood, was erected 
by Bishop Stapeldon about 1320, and in the north transept u 
an ancient clock. The most mteresting monuments are those of 
bishops of the 12th and 13th centuries, m the choir cad lady 
chapel. Some important MSS , including the famo* » book of 
Saxon pietry given by Leofnc to his cathedral, a.e preserved 
in the chapter-house. The united sees of Devonshire and 
Oimwaii were fixed at Exeter from the installation there of 
Leofric (1050) by the Confessor, until the re-erection of the 
Cornish see m 1876. The bishop's palace embodies Early 
English portions. The diocese covers the greater part of Devour 
shire, with a verjr small part of Dorsetshire. 

The guildhall in the High Street is a picturesque Elizabethan 
building, which contains some mteresting portraits; among 
them being one of General Monk, who was a native of Devon, 
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Museum cpi^tams a ^G|c|I o^f art, fui <pcc(aUent ffee ^ 

ittading-rooim, and a ipuseujp ot wtoal h^tory apd ant^quimyit 
Thera IS a pod ppl^cction oi local pifds, and remai?c^l% 
pottery and bronae relics extracted frqm barro\rs near Hojuton 
or ifound in various parts of Oevonslure. Of jthe ca^jt^e^ called 
l^Qugempntf ,me chief architectural remnant 13 a portion of a 
gatew^ t^wer >vhich may be late No^an. Tracey are also 
seep of the sprrounding earthworks, which may have belopaed 
to Ihe original British stroi^ho^d. Beneath the castle wall la 
^0 pleasant promeppde pf Northemhay. The churches of 
tafiSter are of little importance, beipg mostly small, and closely 
ts^et with buildings, hut the modem church of St Michael {x 86 o) 
deserves notice The Devon and Exeter Institution, founded 
in 1813, contains a large apd valuable library, and among 
educati^onal establishments may be noticed the tedhnical and 
university extension college, the dfocesan training college and 
school , and the grammar school^ lyhich was founded pnder a 
scheme of Walter de Stapeldon, uishop of Exeter and founder of 
Exeter College, Oxford, m 133?, and refounded ip hut 
occupies modern bnudincs (1886) outside the city. It is endowed 
with a large number of leaving exhibitions, and about 150 boys 
are educated, lliere are two market-housw in the city, many 
hospitals and many charitable mstitutions, including the pictur- 
esque hospital or almshouse of William Wynard, recorder of 
Eaeter (1439) 

Bxeter is one of the principal railway centres m the south-west, 
and It also has some shipping trade, communicating with the 
sea by way of the ExetiT ship-canal, originally cut ip the reign 
9|f Blusabeth and enlarged m 1675 and 1827 This canal 

IS ^ mterestmg wprk, being the first canal carried out in the 
Viiit| 5 d Kmgdom for the purpose of enabling sea-going vessels to 
pass to an inland port, 'rhe river B^e was very early utilized 
by small craft trading to Exeter, parliament having granted 
powers for the improveipent of the navigation by the construc- 
tion of a canal 3 m long from Exeter to the river ; at a later 
4laic th|s canal was exte^ed bwer down to the tidal estuary of 
thjC Exe. Previous to the year 1820 it was only available for 
>^essel^ of a draft not exceeding 9 ft , but by deepening it, raising 
the banks, and constructmg new locks, vessels drawing 14 ft pf 
^ /ateif were pnabled to pa^s up tq a basin and wharves at Exptpr 
works were carried out under the advice pf Thomas 
Imfprd A flpating basin 1$ accessible to vessels of 350 tons, 
fairgcr vessels lip at Topsham, ^t the junction of the canal with 
ihe estuary of the Exe , while at the mouth of the estuaiy is 
thepoft of Exmouth, Imports are miscellaneous, while paper, 
fprain, cider and other goods are exported Brewing, paper- 
making and iron-founding ^re carried on, and the city is cm 
important centre 01 agricultural trade The parliamentary 
borough returns one memoen The city is governed by a 
mayor, 14 aldermen and 42 councillors Area, 3158 acres 
The eastern subirb of Hcavitrpe, where is the Exeter city 
asylum, is an urban district with 9 ^ population (1901) of 75^9, 
Exeter was the Bomano-British country town of Isca Dam- 
noniarum — the most westerly town in the south-west of Rom^^n 
Bntain Mosaic pavements, potsherds, coins and other relics 
have been found, and probably traces or the Roman walls survive 
here and thete ih the medieval walls. It is said to be the 
hce of the Britons^ and its importance as a British stronghold ’is 
shown by the gr^at earthwork wtiich the Britons threw up to 

f end it, on the site of which the castle was afterwards built, and 
the number of roads which br^ch from It' Exeter is famous 
the number of « 4 ieges wnicb it sustained as the chief town 
in the south-west of Engird In xoq; it was unsuccessfully 
hesipjfOd by the Dane?, but in the fol|qwing year was given 'by 
King yEthwmd to Queen ErnttiA, who anpoitltcd as reeve, ifu^, a 
TVeindj^mkh, owing to whose treachery it was taken and c^estrqyed 
by J^w^yn m 1003 B!v 1050, noWever, It had recovered, apd 
chosen by Lebfric at the new seat of the bithops of Devon 
Ba 1068, after a lilege of e^hteen days, Exeter surrendered 19 


%Conq^f«pr< Whx* 

paf^np, frma m gpipw of tb# on wMi Mtqod, 
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thjree n^oimihs fm 4 eummdwidi at la^t, pw«« ^0 bwfc of wister. 
Tbnee tunes spbs<; 4 ^% hfW wt tiwm^Uy fprabalwif 

«-in 1407 agamst Ac VpsWsts, ip Moar agawjt P^rkw W/aibft*# 
and >n « 549 iawwst tb® wn Of OrnwglT and Dievonj vm 
m defpupe xrf the pld DMrmg abp wty 

declared for parliament, but was in 1643 taken by th^gpyflllitSfe 
who held it The mftr Otfrer KWfKt of 

importwce IS epfay pf WdlianSi prince of iQrweej m adWl, 
shortly after bi® in England Exptfr wa« evidently a 

borough by prescription ^ftopie time before tt»e ifoce 

the buigesses are ment^oned m the Pospesday Survey. Its 
first charter granted by Henry I. gaye the burgesses aR the free 
customs whi^ the citizens of Bemion enjpyed> and 
and enlarged by mo?* 9f >he eupceedmg fcmgp. By 1997 g<Mr«W" 
mept by a reeve bad g^ven place to that by a mayor end four 
l^iffs, which continued until the Mupaiipiel Reform Aqt 78354 
Numerpus tpade gild? were meorpomtpd m Exeter, one of the 
first being the tafiops* giWji incorporated in 146$, Thpg by i 48 « 
had becom® so powerful that it interfered with the government 
of the town, and was dissolved on the petition of the 
Another powerful gfid was that of the merchant eidvontMrers, 
mcorporated m 1 559, whijch la said to have dictated laws I7> which 
the mayor and b^iffs submitted From 1295 to 1885 Bxfter 
was represented m parliament by two members, but m the latter 
year the number of representatives wa? reduced to one. Exeter 
was formerly noted for the manufacture of woollen goods, 
introduced m Elizabeth’s reign, and the value of its exports 
at one tune exceeded half a million sterling yearly. The trade 
declined partly owing to the stripgeot laws p£ the trade gilds, 
and by the beginning of the ipth century hacjl entireJy dis- 
appeared, although at the tune of its greatest pro^m^nty rt 
bad beep surpassed m value and importance only by thai of 
Leeds*- 

See Viclorta County Htsion>^ D$voi% , Ricliard Izapke, A niiqmtte^ 
of the CUv of Exeter (1677) , George Oliver, The History of the City 
of Inter (1861), and E A Freeman, Exeiei (“Histone Towns'^ 
senes) (Lemdoa, 1887), in the preface to which the? namca of earlier 
historians of th^ city are given. 

EXETER, a town and qpe of the county-segta of Rockuigham 
county, New Hamfis^hirq, P S-A , on the SquumscQtt riyer, 
about 12 m S W of Bortsmouth and about 51 m. N by K. of 
Boston, Mass. Pop. (1890) 4284, (t90o) 4922, of whpm xo66 
were forc^-borp , area, abfwt 17 sq m. It is served by the 
Western l 5 ivisipp of the Boston ft Maine railway The town 
has a publip hbrary ami some cJd houses built m the pqlopMpI 
period^ and is the oi Phillips Exeter Acad^uiy (moorpqmtad 
m 1781 and oppped m 1783) Ip its charter this mst^tutwi la 
dpsctib^d asj ap academy fur the purpose of promptiUg 
apd v^tue, and for the eduq^tiop of yqpth in the E^bsh, Latia 
and Greek language?, in wr^mg, awmetic, ipusip aud tfie att 
of speaking, practical geume^ry, Ipgic and gpegitaphy, and such 
other of the liberal ®<rts and sciences pr languages, as opportunity 
ipay hereafter perpxit ” It was founded bv pr Jqlm Phdhl» 
(i7i9ri7US), a g^^adpate of Ifatvard Co^ge, whp acquip^ 
considerable wealth as 4 merchant ^ Exeter and garve nearly 
all of It the cause of edueatiop. Tbe acadenjiy is one of the 
foremost secondary schools ip the counti}^, and ap^Pg its 
aiumni have been Darnel Webstpf, Edwqfd Eyex^t^ l^wis 
Cas? (bpm m Exeter m ahp^g^^st^ stwding^ JobpiPaidter Male, 
Gegree l^ed SpftrbJ[ol»n 

mldfeth jipd Frqn<fif Tbfi gwwwaot of t?|« 

vested, in a bo«;d S) 3 i| regsffdw wlw t|jp,fqpn 4 er 

provifled that a aw^ wt 

of In i999;-i9Xo the S* 

apres of reercatipn grov\ods,^ Ufpt^ptow ^ 4 ^. stmjjfj 
renresentu^^ 38 state^ and t^itortes^ of i, . 

4 foreign countries At Exeter also is the Robinson female 
semuiftQr (1867)) with 14 uutrnotors and' >7* •tttdn^W m s^bd- 
1907 llie river {(mhih;fes wajeer^werj at^, ^ 
fabthres' of ih^ town ife sboti^ maclmiery, ooitoo^, 4 c(V 
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163^ by Rw. Mm m AatuiiiMiiA* talker tf 4 t« 

wi& a tftMkb«r o< MloMiK wtHed ham after hn haMbfaMeAt 
fmn Masmimsfftts. Bbr <heb gtere«itttiie«t tite stt^^ 
(id^ajAuitedbiiaO'^^ "Him waa dian^jfteea^ 

Sfat, howevar, nv^th r«gir 4 to tte measttre of layuky tethe kin^, 
Kttd ki id43i MasMUobotettii had asserted her claim to thor 

tegmn and the other three Kew Hamitehire towns had subimtted 
to her jurisAetion) the majortty of the mhatetante of Exeter 
also yielded^ while tlie mmority^ uvekiidkg the founder^ removed 
from the town Xw i6lhai thh town became a part of the newly 
province of New Hampdiiea During the Erench aad 
Indian wars It was ueually protected by a gamsoa) and some 
of the garnson houses are still standing* Fiom 1776 to 1784 
the state legislature usually met at Exeter* 

see C* H« Boll* lUtt^ry of iho Town of BjoUt (Exeter, 1888)^ 

IXBTEll BOOK \Coiex Exomensts], an anthology of Anghh 
Saxbn poetry presented to Exeter cathedral by Leofnc,^ bishop 
of Exeter, England, from 1050 to 1071, and stiH m the possession 
of the dean and chapter. It contains some legal docnmenis, the 
poems entitled Crirf, Guihlat, Pkoeftix, JuhanXf The Wawdeeer 
and others, and condndcs with between eighty and ninety 
nddifes. It was first described m Humphrey Wanley^s CeUxhgus 
w 9 . ^*705) in detail but with many maccuraaes ; subse- 
quently by JF. J. Conybeare, Account of a Smon Mcinuscrtpi 
(a paper read m r8is ; printed with some extracts from the 
MS m Arckaeologta, vol xvii pp 180-197, 1814). A complete 
transcript made (1831) by Robert Chamb^s is m the Bnti^ 
Museum (Addit MS^ 9067) It was first prmted ai 1842 by 
Benjamm Thorpe for the Soc of Antiq, London, as Codex 
Exonttnns . with an Englnh Translaiton, Notes and Indexes 
More recent editions, chiefly based on Ihorpe's text, are:--4n 
Or Grein’s Btbltothek der A S Poeste (v^ iu. part i, ed. 
R Wiiflker, Leipzig, 1897, with a bthliography), J Schipper m 
Pfeiffer’s Germama, vol xix pp. 327^539, and Israel Gollanez, 
The Exeter Book, pt 1 (1895), with English translation, for the 
Early English Text Society, 

A detailed account, with liibliographlcs of the separate poems, is 
givea by R WOlkor, m (mmdnss . . der A *S Ijieraiur, pp. 1x8*236 
(Leipm^ 1 885) , soc also the iatrodnction to I he Cnst of Cv^tewulf , , 

edited by Prof A* S Cook, with introduction, notes and a glossary 
(Boston, USA, iQoo) For tlie poems tamed m the MS, see 
CvNiiwurr and Riodlss. 

EXHIBITION, a term, meaning in general a public display,* 
which has a special modem sense as ^plied to public shows of 
goods for the promotion of trade (rr exposition). The first 
exhibition m this sense of which there is any account, m either 
sacred or profane history, was that held by King Ahasuems, 
whoj accotding to the Book of Esther, showed in the third year 
of h(s reign the riches of hfs glorious kingdom, and the honour 
of his excellent majesty, many days, even a hundred and fbttr- 
score days.’* The locale of this function was Shushan, ^e 
palace and the exhibits consisted of white, green, and blue 
hangbgSir fastened with cords of fine linen and pumle to silver 
rings ahd pdtars of marble * the beds were of gold and silver, 
upon a pavement of red, and blue, and white aim black mari^le. 
And they gave them drink m vesSeh of gold, the vessels being 
diverse one from another.” The ^rst exmbtdQn since the 
Christian era was at Venice during the dogeship of Lorenzo 
Tiepolo, in 1268. On that occasion there was a grand display, 
consisting of a water f8te, a nrocession of the trades and an 
industrial exhibition The various gilds of the Queen Ql^ of the 
Seas marched through the narrow streets to the great square of 
9 t Mark, and their leaders asked the dbgaressa to inspect Ihe 
products Of their industry* Oriier medial* extdbltbns were 
the Ikirs held at Leipzig and Nizhni Novgorod ni Xumpei at 
Ttota in andm 1^89 that by the Dutdi at Leiden* 


h FterLaelrie, see F. E. IXteircia The^iieafeie Miestd (1883)^^ 
s .An. In ttm awm a minof echcAtesh^of snnitel 

M&afnt te a ijMcnt trom ^he ^lunls qf a or qoUegai U a 


survival from tho obsolete meaning of ** maintenance *' or 
ment ” (tei l4Pte Lat. exhPbiHo et foed^ and' 


The finBeManir bdiibition was bsld 08 Ldsuion in 1756 by 
the Society el Ads, which oilmd prow fee nnpnyvtntenita m 
the maiittfhccure of tapestry, carpets and pecoriain, the aihibiU 
bemg placed side by side* Five ycsirs altermnis, m 1761, the 
same sccieiy gave an exhibition of agncottuml machinefy. 
In Z797 a oeScocive display of the sort factories of Btauice, inclua** 
tng tfa^ of Sdvrea, the Gobehns and the Savonnem, was made 
in the pahm el St Cloud, and the exhibiticm was lepeated during 
the following year in the rue de Varennes, Pans This experiment 
wan so suCQMlttl that in the last thme days of the same year an 
exhibition under oCciai auspices, at which private exhibitora 
were allowed to compete, was held in the Champ de Mars, Four 
yearn later, in 1801, there was a second official exhibition m 
the grand court oC the Louvre. Upun that occasion jiinei of 
piMUEtical men exaimmed the objects shown, and the wumers of a 
gold medal were invited to dme with Napoleon, who was at 
that time First Consul. In the report of the jury the following 
remarkable sentence appeared There ts not an artnt or 
mvenCor who, once obtammg thus a public recognition of 
his abflity, has not found lus reputation and his busmess 
largely increased.” The third Pans Eadnbition, held m 2802, 
was the first to pubhsh an officio^ catalogue There were 540 
exhibitors, including J. £. Montgolfier, the first aeronaut, and 
J. M. Jacquard, the mventor of bom which bears his name. 
The fourth exhibition was held in z8o6 m the esplamade in front 
of the Hotel des Invalides, and attracted 1422 exhibitors. There 
were no more exhibitions tiU after the fall of the empire, but m 
1819 the fifth was held durmg the reign of Louis XVIIL, with 
1622 exhibitors Others were held at Paris at various mtervals, 
that in 1849 having 4500 exhabitora 

Other eiffiibitions, though on a smaller scale, were held m 
Dubhn, London, and in vanous parts of Germany and Austria 
durmg the first half of the iqtb rei!ituiy~**1iiat in 1844, held at 
Berha, having 3040 exhibitors Switzerland, Holland, Belgium, 
Sweden, Russia, Poland, Italy, Spam and Portugal all held 
exhibitions, and there was a Free Trade Baeaar of British 
Manuifactuces at Covent Garden, theatre in 1845, which at 
the tune created a great deal of mtevest. But all these 
exhibitions were con&od to the poroducts of the country 
in which they took place, and tlie fi»t great Internationa 
Exhibition was held in London in 1:851 by the Society ol Arts, 
iBoder the presukccy of the prmce consort. All nations were 
mvuled to compete , a site was obtaoned m Hyde Park, and a 
buildmg 20 acres m rxtent was erected, after the design of Sir 
Joseph Paxton, at a ..ost of £193, z68. The exhibition was open 
for five montlis and fifteen days The receipts amounted to 
£506,100, and the surplus was £186,000^ The number of visitors 
was 6^039,195, and the. money taken at the doors was £423,792* 
The total number of exhibitors was 13,937, of which Great 
Bntain contributed 6861, the British eobmeS 520 and foreign 
countries 6556. The International Exhibitbn of 1851 was 
followed by those of New York and Dublm in 1853, Melbourne 
^d Munich sn 1854, and Fans in 1855*— this latter was held m 
the Palais dlndustne, which remained m existence until pulled 
down to make room for the two Palais des Beaux Arts, which 
loaned one of die attractions of the 1900 exhibition* The 
exhiUtors numbered 20^39 8nd the visitors 5,162,330* There 
were national exhibitions during the following years in several 
Enrepean countnes, but the next great worlda fair wais held at 
London m 1862. lire total space r^ed in amounted to 988,000 
sq. R, 22^65 acres, the number of visitors was 6,2x1,103, and 
the amount rereived at the doors £408,530. The death of the 
pxnnce consort hadi a depressing effect upon the enterprise. 
Ini IB65 ah exhibitioh was held at DuUin, the greater proportion 
of the funds bemg supphed by Sir Btnyaxnm Lee Guinness. 
The number of attendances during six months was 9^^000, and 
the exfaftitnm was opened at m^t* An ItaSaa eiffiibstion was 
held at Rome'm 1862* 

Ihe Pansilbdubition of 1867 was upon a far huger scale than 
that of 1855^ It irttibddl Idee those th^ preceded and suooeeded 
it^eet the C 3 iainp<de‘Mani, and envered 41 acres* The builduig 
reaeknbled an exaggeeated gnsometer. The extemaltring was 
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devoted to macbmeiy; the kitenial to the gradual develop* 
meot of civilization, commencing with the stone age and con* 
tmuing to the present eta. A great feature of the exhibition was 
the park, whi& was studded with specimens of every style of 
modem architecture^Turkish mosques, Swedish cottages, 
English lighthouses, Egyptian palaces and Swiss chalets. The 
number of attendances was 6,805,969 The exhibitors numbered 
43,217, and the total amount received for entrances, concessions, 
&c., was £420,735. This was the first exhibition at which there 
were mtemational restaurants llie cost of the exliibition was 
defrayed partly the slate and partly by private subscriptions. 

Small exhilntions were held m various parts of Europe between 
1B67 and 1870, and in the latter year a senes of international 
exhibitions, confined to one or two special descriptions of 

S roduce or manufactures, was inaugurated m London at South 
Kensington These continued till 1874, but they failed to attract 
any very large attendance of the public and were abandoned. 
A medal was given to each exhibitor, and reports on the various 
exhibits were published, but there was no examination of tlie 
exhibits by jurors. In 1873 ^ International Exhibi* 

lion at Vienna The mam building, a rotunda, was erected m 
the lieautiful park of the Austrian capital, lliere were halls 
for machinery and agricultural products, and hundreds of 
buildmgs, erected by different nations, were scattered amongst 
the woodlands of the Prater. Unfortunately, an outbreak 
of cholera diminished the attendance of visitors, and the receipts 
were only £206,477, although the visitors were said to 
reached 6,740,500, and the number of exhibitors was 25,760. 

None of the International Exhibitions held between 1857 
and 1873 had attracted as many as 7,000,000 visitors, but the 
gradual extension of education amongst the masses, and the 
greater facilities for locomotion, brought about by the growth 
of the railway system in all portions of the civilized world, 
largely increased the attendances at subsequent World’s l^airs 
Tlitt ('entennml Exhibition of 1876, to celebrate the one-hundredth 
anniversary of American Independence, was held at Fairmount 
Ihirk. Philadelphia The funds were raised partly by private 
sut)Hcn[)tions, and partly by donations from the city of Phila- 
delphia, from Pennsylvania an<l some of the neighlxiuring states 
The central government at Washington made a large loan, 
i^hiih was subsequently repaid The pnncijml buildings, five in 
number, occupied an area of 48J acres, and there were several 
smaller structures, which m the aggregate must have filled half 
"s much space more, the largest being that devoted to the ex- 
hibits of the various departments of the United States govern- 
ment, which covered 7 acres Several novelties in exhibition 
management were introduced at Philadelphia Instead of gold, 
silver and bronze medals, only one description, bronze, was 
issued, the difference between the merits of the different exhibits 
being shown by the reports Season tickets were not issued, 
and the price of admission, the same on all occasions, wsis half 
a dollar, or about 2s. id The exhibition was not open at night 
or on Sunciays, thus following the British, and not the con- 
tinental, precedent The number of visitors was 9,892,625, of 
whom 8,004,214 paid for admission, the balance being exhibitors, 
ofiicials and attendants. The total receipts amounted to 
£7h3;899. Upon one occasion, the Pennsylvania day, 274,9x9 
persons — the largest number that had visited any exhibition 
up to that date -passed through the turnstiles 'fhe display 
of machinery was the finest ever made, that of the United States 
occupying 480,000 sq ft. The motive-power was ohtamed from 
a Corliss engine of x6oo horse-power. At this exhibition the 
United Kingdom and the British Colonies of Canada, Victoria, 
New South Wales, New Zealand, Cape Colony and Tasmania 
made a very fine display, which was oidy excelled by that of the 
United States 

The Pans Exhibition of 1878 was upon a far laiger scale in 
every respect tlmn any which had been previously held m any 
part of the world. The total area covered not less than 66 acres, 
the mam building m the Champ de Mars occupying 54 acres. 
The French exhibits filled one-half the entire space, the remaining 
moiety being occupied by the other nations of the world. The 


United Kingdom, Britidi India, Canada, Victoria, Now South 
Wales, Queensland, South Australia, Gape Colony and some 
of the Bntash crown colonies occupied nearly one^third of the 
space set aside for nations outside France. Germany was the 
only great country which was not represented, but there were a 
few German pamtings The display of fine arts and machineiy 
was upon a very large and Gomprehensive scale, and the Avenue 
des Nations, a street 2400 ft. m length, was devoted to specimens 
of the domestic architecture of nearly every country m Europe^ 
and of several m Asia, Afnca and ^enca. The palace of the 
Trocadero, on the northern bank of the Seme, was erected for 
the exhibition. It was a handsome structure, with towers 250 ft. 
in height and flanked by two galleries. The rules for admission 
were the same as those at Philadelphia, and every person — 
exhibitor, journalist or oificial—- who had the right of entrance 
was compelled to forward two copies of his or her photograph, 
one of which was attached to the card of entry, llie ordinary 
tickets were not sold at th«* doors, but were obtainable at various 
government offices and shops, and from numerous pedlars m 
^1 parts of the city and suburbs The buildmgs were somewhat 
unfinished upon the opening day, political complications having 
prevented the French government and the French people from 
paying much attention to the exhibition till about six months 
before it was opened , but the efforts made in April were pro- 
digious, and by June ist^ a month after the opening, the exl^i- 
tion was complete, and afforded an object-lesson of the recovery 
of France from the calamities of 1870-1871. The decisions 
arrived at by the international juries were accompanied by 
medals of gold, silver and bronze The expenditure by the 
United Kingdom was defrayed out of the consolidated revenue, 
each British colony defraying its own expenses The display of 
the United Kingdom was under the control of a royal commission, 
of which the prince of Wales was president. The number of 
paying visitors to the exhibition was 13,000,000, and the cost 
of the enterprise to the French government, which supplied all 
the funds, was a little less than a million sterling, after allowmg 
for the value of the permanent buildmgs and the Trocadero 
Palace, which were sold to the city of Pans The total number 
of persons who visited Pans durmg the time the exhibition was 
open was 571,792, or 308,974 more than came to the French 
metropolis during the year 1877, and 46,021 m excess of the 
visitors during the previous exhibition of 1867 It was staled 
at the time that, m addition to the impetus given to the trade of 
France, the revenue of the Republic and of the city of Pans 
from customs and octroi duties was increased by nearly three 
millions sterling as compared with the previous year. 

Exhibitions on a scale of considerable magnitude were held at 
Sydney and Melbourne m 1879 iSSo, and many continental 
and American manufacturers took advantage of them m order 
to bring the products of their mdustry directly under the notice 
of Australian consumers, who had previously purchased their 
supplies through the instrumentality of British merchants, 
llie United Kingdom and India made an excellent display at 
both cities, but the effect of the two great Australian exhibitions 
was to give a decided impetus to German, American, French and 
Belgian trade One of the immediate results was that lines of 
steamers to Melbourne and Sydney commenced to run from 
Marseilles and Bremen , another, that for the first time m the 
history of the Australian colonies, branches of French banks 
were opened in the two prmcipal cities. The whole cost of these 
exhibitions was defrayed by the local governments 

Exhibitions were held at Turin and Brussels during 1880, 
and smaller ones at Newcastle, Milan, Lahore, Adelaide, 

Moscow, Ghent and Lille during i88x and 1882, and at Zurich, 
Bordeaux and Ceraepas in Venezuela during 1883 The next 
of any importance was held at Amsterdam m the latter year. 
On that occasion a new departure in exhibition management 
was made. The government of the Netheriands was to a certain 
extent responsible for the administration of the exhibition, 
but the funds were obtained firom private sources, and a dum 
was made to each pation represented for the space it occi^ica* 
The United Kingdom, India, Victoria and New South Walea 
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cook part in the exhibitioDi nut thm was no official representa- 
tion of the mother oountiy* Exhibitions on ^mewhat suiniiar 
hnea were held at Nice a^ Calcutta m the winter of iSBj and 
1884, and at Antwerp in 1895. 

A aeries of exhibitions^ under the presidency of the then prince 
of Wales^ and managed by Sir Cunliffe Owen, was commenced at 
South Kensington in 1883. The first was devoted to a display of 
the vanous mdustnes connected with fishing ; the second, m 
1884, to objects connected with hygiene ; the third, in 1885, to 
inventions ; and the fourth, m x886, to the Bntish colonies and 
India. These exhibitions attracted a large number of visitors 
and realized a substantial profit. They might have been con- 
tinued mdefimtely if it had not been that the buildings m which 
they were held had become very dilapidated, and that the ground 
covered by them was required for other purposes. There was 
no examination of the exhibits by Junes, but a tolerably liberal 
supply of instrumental music was supplied by militiuy and 
civil imnds. The Crystal Palace held a successful International 
Exhibition in 1884, ai^ there was an Italian Exhibition at Turin, 
and a Forestry Exhibition at Edinburgh, during the Same year 
A World’s Industrial Fair was held at New Orleans in 1884-1885, 
and there were universal Exhibitions at Montenegro and Antwerp 
m 1885, at Edinburgh in 1886, Liverpool, Adelaide, Newcastle 
and Manchester in 1887, and at Glasgow, Barcelona and Brussels 
in i888. Melbourne held an International Exhibition in 1888- 
1889 to celebrate the Centenary of Australia Great Britain, 
Germany, France, Austria and the United States were officially 
represented, and an expenditure of £237,784 was incurred by the 
local government 

The Pans Exhibition of 1889 marked an important change 
m the policy which had previously characterized the management 
of these gathenngs The funds were contnbuted partly by the 
state, which voted 17,000,000 francs, and by the municipality of 
Pans, which gave 8,000,000 A guarantee fund amounting to 
23,124,000 francs was raised, and on this secunty a sum of 
18,000,000 francs was obtained and paid into the coffers of the 
admmistration The bankers who advanced this sum recouped 
themselves by the issue of 1,200,000 “ bons,” each of 25 francs 
Every bon contained 2^ admissions, valued at i franc, and 
certam pnvileges m the shape of participation m a lottexy, the 
grand pnx being £20,000 The calculations of the promoters 
wore tolerably accurate The attendances reached the then 
unprecedented number of 32,350,297, of whom 25,398,609 paid 
m entrance tickets and 2,723,366 entered by season tickets A 
sum of 2,307,999 francs was obtained by concessions for 
restaurants and “ side-shows,” upon which the administration 
relied for much of the attrartivcness of the exhibition. The 
total expenditure was 44,000,000 francs, and there was a small 
surplus The space covered m theChamp de Mars, the Trocadero, 
-he Palais dTndustrie, the Invalides and the Quai d’Orsay was 
72 acres, as compared with 66 acres in 1878 and 41 acres m 1867. 
^ongst the novelties was the Eiffel Tower, 1000 ft, m height, 
md a faithful reproduction of a street in Cairo The system 0! 
yitemational juries was continued, but instead of gold, silver 
and copper medals, diplomas of various merits were granted, 
each entitling the holder to a uniform medal of bronze. Some 
of the ” side-shows,” although perhaps pecuniary successes, 
did not add to the dignity of the exhibition. The date at which 
It was held, the Centenary of the French Revolution, did not 
commend it to several European governments Austria, 
Hungary, Belgium, China, Egypt, Spam, Great Bntam, Italy, 
Luxemburg, Holland, Peru, Portugal, Rumania and Russia 
look part, but not officially, while Germany, Sweden, Turkey 
and Montenegro were conspicuous by their absence. On the 
other hand, Argentina, Bohvia, Chile, the United States, Greece, 
Guatemala, Morocco, Mexico, Nica^ua, Norway, Paraguay, 
Salvador, the South African Republic, Switzerland, Uruguay 
and Venezuela sent commissioners, who were accredited to the 
government of the French Republic The total number of 
exhibitors was 61,722, of which France contributed 33,937, and 
llie rest of the world 27,785. The Bntish and coloi^ section 
was under the management the Society of Arts, which obtained 


a guarantee fund of £16,800, and, in order to recoup itself for its 
expenditure, made a charge to exhibitors of 51 per sq, ft, 'for the 
space occupied. There were altogether 1^49 British exhibitors, 
of whom 429 were in the Fine Arts section One of the features 
of the exhibition was the number of congresses ahd conferences 
held in connexion with it 

Dunng the year 1890 there was a Minmg Exhibition at the 
Crystal Palace, and a Military Exhibition m the grounds of 
Chelsea Hospital ; in 1891 a Naval Exhibition at Chelsea and 
on Intematimal at Jamaka. In X89X-X892 there were exhitd- 
tions at Palermo and at Launceston m Tasmania ; in 1892, a 
Naval Exhibition at Liverpool, and one of Electrical Appliances 
at the Crystal Palace A senes of small national exhibitions 
under private management was held at Earl’s Court between 
1887 and 1891. The first of the senes was that of the United 
States— Italy followed in 1888, Spain in 1889, France in 1890 
and Germany m 1891. 

The next exhibition of the first order of magnitude was at 
Chicago m 1893, and was held in celebration of the 400th anni- 
versary of the discovery of America by Columbus The financial 
arrangements were undertaken by a company, with a capital of 
£2,000,000 The central government at Washington allotted 
£20,000 for the purposes of foreign exhibits, and £300,000 for 
the erection and administration of a building to con tun exhibits 
from the vanous departments of state. The exhibition was held 
at Jackson Park, a place for public recreation, 580 acres in extent, 
situated on the shore of Lake Michigan, on the southern side of 
the city, with which it was connected by railways and tramways. 
Special provision was made for locomotion in the grounds 
themselves by a continuous travelling platform and an elevated 
electric railway The proximity of the lake, and of some artificial 
canals which had been constructed, rendered possible the servr e 
of electric and steam launches llie exhibition remained open 
from the ist of May to the 30th of October, and was visited b} 
21,477,212 persons, each of whom paid half a dollar (about 
2S id ) for admission The largest number of visitors ain any 
one day was 716,881 In addition to its direct vote of £320,000, 
Congress granted £500,000 to the exhibition in a special coinage, 
which sold at an enhanced price The receipts from admissions 
were £2,120,000 , from concessions, £750,000, and the miscel- 
laneous receipts, £1*59,000 total, £3,029,000 7 'he total 
expenses were £*5,222,000 Of the sums raised by the ('ompany, 
£400,000 was relumed to the subscribers Speaking roughly, it 
may be said that the total outlay on the Chicago Exhibition was 
SIX millions sterling, of which three millions were earned by the 
Fair, two millions subscribed by Chicago and a million provided 
by the United States government The sums expended by the 
participating foreign governments were estimated at £1,440,000. 
The total area occupied by buildings at Chicago was as nearly as 
possible 200 acres, the largest building, that devoted to manu- 
factures, being 1687 ft by 787, and 30 5 acres The funds for 
the Bntish commission, which was under the control of the 
Sodety of Arts, were provided by the impenal government, 
which granted £60,000 The number of British exhibitors was 
2236, of whom 597 were Ii lustnal, 501 Fine Arts and 1138 
Women’s work In this total were mcluded x8 Indian exhibi- 
tors The space occupied by Great Bntam was 306,285 sq ft. ; 
and, in addition, separate buildings were erected in the grounds. 
These were Victoria House, the headquarters of the Bntish 
commission, the Indian Pavilion, erected by the Indian Tea 
Association , the Kiosk of tlie White Star Steamship Company ; 
and the structure set up by the Maxim-Nordenfelt Company 
Canada and New South Wales had separate buildings, whio) 
covered 100,140 and 50,951 sq ft. respectively , and Cape 
Colony occupied 5250, Ceylon 27,574, Bntish Guiana 3367, 
Jamaica 425c, Trinidad 3400 and India 3584 sq ft. m the 
several buildings. The total space occupied by the Bntish 
Colonies was therefore 193,660 s(j. ft. The system of awards 
was considered extremely unsamfactory. Instead of inter- 
national juries, a single judge was appomted for each class, and 
the recompenses were all of one grade, a bronze medal and a 
diploma, on which was stated the reasons which induced the 
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judge to mike his decisioxi. Soatot judges took a high etanduid, 
Md refused to inake a¥rardl except to a smaU propeetiQn of 
selected exhibsis ; othem took a low one, and ^am awp^ 
iodiscnmuiatety« About ixSj awards were made to Bxitisli 
oxiubitora^ The Fmioh >refused to accept any awards. The 
value of the Bntish goods exhibited was estiouited, <exelusnie 
of Fme Arts, at £430,000, and the expenses of showing them at 
£aoo,ooo. A 1 m^ expenditure was incurred in the •erection of 
buildings, iwhkh were more remarkable for their beauty aotd 
grandeur tten for theiir suitableness to the puiposes for which 
tii^y were intended. Considemhle areas were devoted to “ sido- 
sbows/’ and the Midway Plammce, es it was termed, tesemUed 
a gigantic fair. Every country m the world contnbuted some^ 
thing. There were sights and shows of every sort from every- 
where. The foreign countries represented were Atgentina, 
Austria, Belgium, Bolivia, Brazil, Bulgaria, Chile, Colomlm, 
Costa Rica, Cuba, Cura9oa, Denmark, Danish West Indies, 
Ecuador, France, Germany, Greece, Guatemala, Hondums, 
Hayti, Japan, Johore, Korea, Liberia, Mexico, Monaco, Nether- 
lands, Norway, Orange Free State, Paraguay, Persia, Portugal, 
Russia, Siam, Spam, Sweden, Turkey, United Kingdom and 
Colonies, Uru^ay and Venezuela. 

Exhibitions were held at Antwerp, Madrid and Bucharest 
m z8i94 , Hobart m i894-iB95 ; Bordeaux, 1895 ; Nizhni 
Novgorod, Berlin and Buda-Pest m 1896 ; Brussels and Brisbane 
in iSgj. A senes of exhibitions, und^ the management of the 
London Exhibitions Company, commenced at Eatl’s Court m 
1895 and continued in successive years. 

The Pans Exhibition of 190a was larger than any which had 
been previously held in Europe The buildings did not cover 
so much ground as those at Chic£^, but many of those at Pans 
had two or snenre floors. In additxin to the localities oocupied 
in 1889, additional space was obtamed at the Champs Elysees, 
the park of Vincennes, on the north bank of the Seme between 
the Place de la Ccuicorde, and at the Trocadero The total 
superficial area occufxed was as loQows : Champ de Mars, 
124 acres; Esjflatnade des Invalides, 30 acres, Trocadero 
Gardens, 40 acres , Channps Elysdes, 37 acres , quays on left 
bank of Seme, 23 acres , quays cm right bank of Seine, 23 acres , 
k at Vincennes, 2 70 acres . total, 549 acres The space occupied 
buildings and covered m amounted to 4,865,328 sq ft, mi 
acres. The Frendh section covered 2,6c>x,ooo sq ft , the foreign 
1,829,880, and those at the park of Vmoennes 344^44^ sq, ft 
About one hundred French and seventy-five foreign pavilions and 
detached buildings were erected in the grounds m addition to 
the Ihirty-six official pavihons, which were for the most pairt 
along the Quai d'Orsay, Funds were raised upon the same 
system ai> that adopted in 1889 The French government granted 
£800, Qoo, and a similar sum was contributed by the munsci- 
paUty of Pans. £2,400,000 was raised by the issue of 3,250,000 
^*bonS,’' each of the value of 20 francs, and containing 20 
ticheta of admission to the exhibition of the face value of one 
franc each, and a document which gave its holder a right cither 
to a reduced rate for admission to the different '' sideshows 
or ebe to a diminution m the railway fare to and from Pans, 
tq^ther with a participation m the prizes, amountmg to six 
mdhon francs, drawn at a series of lottenes Permission to 
erect restaurants, and to open places of amusement m buildings 
eeteted for that purpose, were sold at high prices, and for these 
privileges, which oii^ realised 2,507,999 francs in 1889, the 
concessionaires agreed to pay 8,^4,442 francs m xqoo The 
results did not justify the expectatieoss which bad beem formed, 
fmd the admimstration finely consented to receive a mudi 
smaller sum. The admmistfation calculated that they would 
have(65,ooo,ooo paying visitors, though there were only 25,000,000 
m 1878 and 25,598,609 m 1889 A vdxy few weeks after the 
opening day, April xstlv it became evid^ that the estimated 
figures would not be reached, since a large number trf holders 
of bons ” threw them on the market, and the selling pnee of 
an admission tidset declined from the par value of one lianc to 
less tham half that amount, or from 30 to 50 oentunea^ The 
proprietors of the restaurants and ** sido-shows ” discovered 


that they had paid too rniscib for their txnaeessioita, that the 
hcnWimgs Kbey had terected wbra far too handsome atsd aostl^ 
to be pmitahte, and that the public prefenad the ezMbstion 
Itself to the so-called attractions. The exhibitum vis iaggdy 
visited by idreigneni, bait aariooa causes kept anmy mony 
peilmns of imltk and position^ AtdmtQih maoiy specokuM 
ruined, tine exhsbitton itself wad sucRMsfid. The attendasme 
was ttnprecedentedJy large, and duemg tise seven montfas the 
exhibition was open, 39,om,oeo persons paid for admiSBrnn iritb 
47,000,000 tickets, since fxom two to five tickets were demanded 
at oertam times of the diy and on •eertam >cxxis 4 iona. The entries 
of exhibitors, attendants and officials ootaUed 9,000,000. The 
receipts were 11445)6,213 fianos (£4,578449), and the ex- 
penditture x 16,500,000 (£4,660,000), leaving a d^ciency of rather 
jnore than two milhcms of francs (£80,000). It was calculated 
that the expenditure of the foreign mtions wftneh took part xn 
the exhibition was six millions sterhilg, and of the French 
exhibitors and concessionaires three millions steilmg 

A new plan of classifying exhibits Was sdqpted at Fans, all 
bemg dflspkiyed according to their nature, and not Bconrduig to 
their country of ongin, as had been the system at pmvioiis 
exhibitions One-haiif the space m each group was allotted to 
Fmnoe, so fihat the exhibitors of that nation were enabled to 
overwltflm their nvals by the number and magnitude of the 
objects displayed by them. All the agriculture unplaments, 
whatever their nationahly, were m one place, all the ceramics 
m another, so that there was no exclusively Bntieh and no 
exclusively German court. The only exception to tins rule was 
in the Trocadero, where the French, British, Dutch, and Portu- 
gucse Colonics, Algeria, Toms, Siberia, the South African 
Republic, China and Japan were allowed to erect at their own 
cost separate paviliooss The greater number of the nationalities 
represented had palaces of their own in the rue des Nations along 
the Qtiai d’Orsay, an which tlioroughfore were to he seen the 
buildings erected by Italy. Turkey, the Umtod States, Denmark, 
Portugal, Aostna, Bosnia - Herzegovma, Peru, Hungary, the 
Umted Kingdom, Persia^ Belgium, Norway, Liuusmburg, 
Finland, Germany, Spam, Ikilgarm, Monaco, Sweden, Rumania, 
Greece, Servia and Mexico Scattered about the grounds, m 
addition to those m the Trocadero, were the buildmgs of San 
Monno, Morocco, Ecuador and Korea Ncaa-ly every civilized 
country In the world was represented at the exhibition, t!be most 
comptcuouB absentees bemg Argentma, Brazil, ihilc, and some 
other South and Central American Re|yubbc5, and a number 
of the Bntish colonies The most noteworthy attractions of the 
exhdxtion were the magnificent effects produced liy electricity 
in the palace devoted to it in the Chkteau d’Eau and m the Hall 
of IBusions, the two palaces of the Fme Arts in the Champs 
Eljsdes, and the Bridge over the Seme dedicated to the roemoxy 
of Alexander II. These permanent Fme Art palaces were 
devoted, the one to modern pamting and sculpture, the 
other to the works of French axtiists and art woriomen who 
flourished from the dawn of French art up to the end of the xSth 
century 

The Umted Kuigdom was well bunt not largely represented 
botib in Fme Arts and Maosufactures, the administration of the 
sectxm bemg m the hands of a royal commission, presided over 
by the prmce of Wales The Bntish pavilion contained an 
important collection of paintmgs of the British school, obiefiy 
by Reynolds, Gainsborough anid their contemporanes, and by 
I'uarner and Burne-Jones. Special buiidangs bsud been erected 
by the Bntish coiomes and by Bxitidi India. Canada, West 
Austaialia and Mauntiua occupied the ioimr, indn and Cbykm 
the latter. For the first tune emce the war of 1870 Germany 
took peart in a French IniteriMiitbnal Exhibition, and the exUnbiite 
showed the great mdusftnal progress whidi bad been made since 
the foundation of the empire in 2870. The United States inade 
a fine display, and faidy darvided the homamrs withOenasoiy. R6« 
markuMe progress was manifested in tbe ekhsbits of Canada and 
Hungary. France iiMuntained her sopenonty m all tlie objects 
in which good taste was the first cemsidemtioii, but the morb 
utilitarian exhibits were more teaxafkadoh for tfaeir fuomber thaa 
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display; ittitoiYiobiies and ^bh^rS, 9&h ntMXibef Of exM&itoee 
itt &em}critri&l Section ittftn the Bi^i$K>en^inei^ IndMing’SMIa 
and tte eolhnilsS^ was xS'50^ ^0 ^taihed^ S647 awards^ as tnanj^ 
persoits crShj^ited irt se^raS elasoee. Thoit' Wett> in additioh, 
4% awards M ** colbibokhtetfts/’ that is^ asshtanes, engiheem, 
foiehien. ciaftsmen knd woiftmen who had cooperated m the 
produetm of ^e exhibits. In the' British Fine Arte secdbn 
there wew 4S9 exhibits by 2$r exhibitors and 175 awards. 

la Utbet years, important mtemationa! exhibmpns have been 
held at Glasgow, and at Boffcflo> New Vbrk, m Spot, wt St Louis 
(comhiemoratihg the Louisiana purchase) in 1^04, at Li6ge m 
ipos, at Milan m rpoO, at Dublftitn rpp7, and ih London (Fmneo- 
Bn&h), ipo8 In the artistic taste and magnificence of thc#r 
buildings and the interest of their exhibits took their cue 
from the great PanS Exhibition, and even hr some cases went 
beyond it. notably at BufiRsilo (av%St Louis (^qe) and London. 
And it might well be thought tW the evolution of this type of 
puhTir show had reached its limits. (G C L ) 

EXHUMATIOlt (front Med. Lat eothumure ; ex, out of, and 
Mtf/tuSj ground), the act of digging up and removing an object 
from the ground. The Word is particularly ^licd to the 
Femo^>al of a dead body from its place of burial. For the offence 
of exhumihg a body without legal authority, and the pioOess of 
obtaining such authority, see BuRtAt anu mraiAL Acts 
EXXLAROH, in Jewish history, ‘‘'Chief or Prince of the 
Captivity.** The Jews of Babylonia, after the fall of the first 
temple, were termed by Jeremiah and Ezekiel the people of the 
Exile,** Hence the head of the Babylonian Jews was the 
exilarch (in Aramaic J^fsh Galut/ia), The office was hereditary 
and carried with it considerable power. Some traditions regarded 
the List lung of Dandle descent (Jjehoiachin) as the first exilarch, 
and all the mter holders of the dignity claimed to be scions of the 
riwal house of Judah Under the Arsacids and Sassanids the 
office continued In the 6th century an attempt was made to 
secure by force political autonomy for the [ews, but the exilarch 
who led the movement (Mar Zufra) was executed. For some time 
thereafter the office was m abeyance, but under Arabic rule there 
was a considerable ^■enval of rts dignity. From the middle of 
the 7th till the nth centuries the exilarchs were all descendants 
of Bostanai, through whom “ the splendour of the office was 
renewed and its political position made secure ** (Bacher) The 
last exilarch of importance was David, son of Zakkai, whose 
contest with Seadiah (qv) had momentous consequences 
Hezekiah (c. 1040) was the last Babylonian exilarch, though 
the title left its traces m later ages Benjamin of Tudela 
(JHtteraJiy^ja 61) names an exilarch Daniel b Qisdai in the isth 
century Petahiah {TrdveU, p. 17) records that this Daniel*s 
nephew succeeded to the office jointly with a K. Samuel The 
latter, accordmg to Petahiah, had a learned daughter who 
** gave instruction, through a window, remaining in the house 
while the disciples were below, unable to see her ** 

Our chief knowledge of the position and function of the 
exilardh concerns the period begmning with the Arabic rule in 
Persia. In the age succeeding the Mahommedan conquest the 
exilarch was noted for the stately retinue that accompanied him, 
the luxurious banquets given at his abode, and the courtly 
etiquette that prevailed thefe. A brilliant account has come 
down of the ccremotnes at the itustallaliou of a new exilarch. 
Homage was paid to him ^ the rabbinical heads of the ceffieges 
(each of ii^hpm was called (faon, q.v ) ; rich gifts were presented : 
he visited the synagogue in state, where a costly cetnopy had 
been etected^ ovfer ms seat, the exilarch then delivered a dfe- 
cojUTse^ and in the benediiction or doxology (Qaditsh) his name 
was inserted. Tt^ereafter he never left his house except m a 
carriage of state and In the company of a large retinqe. He 
would frequently have audiences of the khw, by whom he was 
grgcihusijy received, He derived a revenue nrom taxes which he 
waa <impowered tq exact. The exilarch could excommunicate, 
and no doubt had considerable lurisd^ctiott over the Tews. 4 
spirited deserfption of the glories of t^he cxiUirch is gireft In 
D*Istaeli*S novel Alray. 
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L BXlUl (Lae. iofgaium or epnieam, from exsul or tatul, which is 
derived from ex, cut of, and She root sal, to go, seels in saltre, to 
lieap, MutU, ftc. , the oomiexion with solum, sod, counCty is now 
geherally considered wrong), banishmeiit foom one’s native 
eountty by the cbmpulsiioii of authority. In a general sense 
exile is apfdiedi to prolonged absence from one's country efther 
through force of circumstances or when undergone voluntanijr. 
Amokig the Greeks, m the Homenc age, banishment { 4 >vyri) was 
sometunes infheted as a punishment by the authorities for 
enines affecting the general interests, hut is chiefly known m 
connexion with cases of homicide With these the state had 
j nothing to do j the punishment of the murderer was the duty 
i and privilege of the relatives of the murdered man. Unless tfaie 
relatives could he induced to accept a money pa3mient by way 
of compensation (vottn/j, weregeld , see especiA% Homer, Ilutd, 
xviii 4>()7), in which case the murderer was allowed to romam in 
the country, his only means of escaping punishment was flu^ 
to a foreign land. If, during lus self-imposed exile, the relawes 
expressed their willingness to accept the indemnity, he was at 
‘ hfeJerty to return and resume his position m society. 

In later times banishment is (x) a legal punishment lor 
particular offences ; (z) voluntaty 
I Banishment for life with confiscation of property was 
inflicted upon those who destroyed or uprooted the sacred olives 
at Athens ; upon those who remained neutral during a seditkm 
(by a law of Solon, which subsequently fell into abeyance) , upon 
those who gave refuge to or received on hoard ship a man who 
^ had fled to avoid punishment , upon those who wounded with 
I mtent to kill and those who prompted them to such an act (it is 
uncertam whether m this case exile was for hfe or temporaiy) ; 
upon any one who wilfully murdered an alien ; for impiety, 
fertam political crimes were also similarly punished — treason, 
laconism, sycophancy (see Sycorhant), attempts to subvert 
existing decrees. For the peculiar fonn of banishment called 
Ostracism, see separate article 
In cases of voluntary homicide the punishment was death ; 
but (except m cases of parricide) the murderer could leave the 
country unmolested after the first day of the trial He was 
hound to remain outside Attica, and when on foreign soil was 
not allowed to appear at the public pames, to enter the temples 
or take part m sacrifices , but provided that he adhered to the 
prescribed regulations, ho was accorded a certam amount of 
rotcction. Even when a general amnesty was proclaimed, 
e was not allowed to return , if he did so, he might at once be 
put to death 

Temporary exile (the period of which is uncertain) without 
confiscation, was the punishment for mvoluntary homicide. As 
soon as the relatives of the deceased became reconciled to the 
man who had slam him, the letter was permitted to return ; 
further, since banishment was only temporary, it is reasonalrie to 
suppose that the law insisted upon sudi reconciliation. 

a. Qtizens sometimes voluntarily left the country for other 
reasons (debt, inability to pay a fine) Since extradition was 
only demanded in cases of high treason or other serious offences 
against the state, the fugitive was not mterfered with. He was 
at liberty to return after a certain time had elapsed. 

Little is known about exile as it affected Sparta and other 
Greek towns, but it is probable that the same conditions pre- 
vailed as at Athens. 

At Rome, in early times, exile was not a punishment, but rather 
^ meaiais of escaping punishment Belone judgment had been 
finally pronounced it was open to any Roiuan citizen condemned 
to defnA to esom the penalty by voluntary exile (solum verkro 
txnlU ctma). To prevent his return, be was interdicted from 
the use of fire and water ; if he broke the interdict and n!tuxnc 4 > 
aay one haa the ri^t to put him to death. The aquae^ H t^ms 
(to which ti iecH ‘‘ shelteir ’* is sometimes added) miarissho is 
variously explained as exclusion from the necessaries of Me, 
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Irom the symbols of civic comnsunioni or from the murks of 
a pure society, which the cnminal would defile by his further 
use of them.” Subsequently (probably at the time of the 
^ Gracchi) it became a recognized legal penalty, pr^tically 
equivalent to “ exile,” taking the place of capital punishment 
The criminal was permitted to withdraw from the aty afur 
sentence was pronounced . but in order that this withdrawal 
might as far as possible bear the character of a punishment, his 
departure was sanctioned by a decree of the people which 
declared his exile permanent. Authorities are not agreed 
whether this exile by mterdiction entailed loss of avtias ; accord- 
ing to some this did not ensue until (as in earlier tunes) the 
criminal had assumed the citizenship of the state m which he 
had taken refuge and thereby lost his nglits as a citizen of Rome, 
while others hold that it was not until the time of Tibenus 
(a. 11. S3) that captiis detntnuHo media became the direct con- 
sequence of trial and conviction. Inierdtclio was the punishment 
for treason, murder, arson and ot'icr serious offences which came 
under the cognizance of the guaesttones perpetuae (permanent 
judicial commission) for certain offences); confiscation of 
property was only mf icted in extreme cases. 

Under the Empire ifHerdtcUo gradually fell into disuse and a 
new form of banishment, introduced by Augustus, called depor- 
tation generally la tnstUam, took its place. For some time the two 
probably existed side by side Ueportaiio consisted m trans- 
portation for life to an island (or some place prescribed on the 
mainland, not of Italy), accompanied by loss of civitas and all 
civil rights, and conhscation of property. The most dreaded 
places of exile were the islands of Gyarus, Sardinia, an oasis m the 
desert {quasi in insidam) of Libya , Crete, Cyprus and Rhodes 
were considered more tolerable. Large bodies of persons were 
also transported in this manner, thus Tiberius sent 4000 
freedmen to Sardinia for Jewish or Egyptian superstitious 
practices. DeporUUto was originally in&cted upon political 
criminals, but in course of time became more particularly a 
means of removing those whose wealth and popularity rendered 
them objects of suspicion. It was also a punishment for the 
following offences: adultery, murder, poisoning, forgery, em- 
bezzlement, sacrilege and certain cases of immorality, 

Relegatio was a milder form of deportaJtio It either excluded 
the person banished from one specified district only, with 
permission to choose a residence elsewhere, or the place of exile 
was fixed, Relegaito could be either temporary or for life, but 
It did not in either case carry with it loss pf civilas or property, 
npr was the exile under military surveillance, as in the case of 
deporiatio Thus, Ovid, when exile at Tomi, says {Trtstia, 
V. ii) “ he (/ c. the emperor) has not deprived me of life, t.or of 
wealth, nor of the rights of a c itizen , . he has simply ordered 
me to leave my home.” He calls himself relegatus, not eocsul^ ^ 

In later writers the word exsihum is used in the sense of all its 
three forms — aquae ct ignis interdtcUo, deportaUo and relegatio 

In England the first enactment legalizing banishment dates 
from the reign of Elizabeth (39 Eliz c, 4), which gave power 
to banish from the realm ** such rogues as are dangerous to the 
inferior people ” A statute of Charles II (i8 Car II c 3) gave 
power to execute or to transport to America for life the moss- 
troopers of Cumberland and Northumberland Banishment or 
transportation for criminal oilcnccs was regulated by an act of 
i8a4 (5 Geo IV s. 84) and finally abolished by the Penal Servi- 
tude Acts 1853 and 1857 (see further Deportation) The word 
exile has sometimes, though wrongly, been applied to the sendmg 
away from a country of those who are not natives of it, but who 
may be temporary or even permanent residents in it (see Alien ; 
Expatriation, Expulsion) 

Biblioc.rapiiy — } J Thonissen, Le Droit pfnal de la r^publique 
aihintentie (Brussels, 1I75) , G F Schdmaxin, Griechucke Alter- 
tamer (4th ed , 7107), p 46 , T Mommsen, Homtsches Stra/rechi 
(iSqo), pp. 08 964, and Rdmtsehes Staatsreckt (1887), fil* P 4 ^* 
L M Hartmann, De extho apud Romanos (Berlin, 1887) , F von 
Holtzendorff-Vietmansdorf, Die Deportattonsstrafe tm rdmiseken 
Alterthum (Leipzig, 1859), articles in Smith's Dirt of Greek and 
Romam Antiqnmes (^rd ed., 1890) and Daremberg and SagUo's Diet, 
des antiquitts (C. L^nvaw, and G« Humbert). 


I IBXlUt an Ipuim qbemiijft c^id poUonqr m the z7th pntmy. 
His real name was p^bably Nioplo jEjpdi or Eggidio. Few 
authentic details of his life exist. Tradition, however, credits him 
With haymg been ongmallly tbe salaried poisoner at Rome of, 
Olympia Maidalchina, the mistress 0^ Pope Innocent X. Subse- 
quently he became a gentleman in waiting to Queen. Christma 
of Sweden, whose taste for chemistry may have influenced this 
appointment. In 1663 his presence m France aroused the 
suspicions of the French government, and he was impnsoned in 
the Bastille. Here he is said to have made the acquaintance 
of Godm de Sainte*Croix, the Ipver of the marquise de Bnn- 
viUiers (q.v.) After three months’ imprisonment, powerful 
mfiuences secured Exili’s release, and he left France for England. 
In z68i he was again in Italy, where he married the countess 
Fantaguzzi, secon d cou sin of Duke Franas of Modena. 

EXMOOR FOREST, a high moorland m Somersetshire and 
Devonshire, England. The uplands of this district are bounded 
by the low alluvial plam of Sedgemoor on the east, by the lower 
IxLsin of the Exe on the south, by the basin of the Taw (in part) 
on the west, and by the Bristol Channel on the north. The area 
thus defined, however, mcludes not only Exmoor but the Brendon 
and Quantock Hills east of it. Excluding these, the total area m 
the distnct lying at an elevation exceeding 1000 ft. is about 
120 sq. m. The geological formation is Devonian The ancient 
forest had an area of about 20,000 acres, and was enclosed m 
1815. Large tracts are still uncultivated; and the wild red 
deer and native Exmoor pony are characteristic of the district 
The highest point is Dunlcery Beacon m the east (1707 ft ), but 
Span Head in the south-west is 1618 ft , and a height of 1500 ft 
is exceeded at several points. The Exe, Bade, Lyn and other 
streams, traversing deep picturesque valleys except in their 
uppermost courses, are m favour with trout fishermen. The few 
villages, such as Exford, Withypool and Simonsbath, with 
Lynton and Lynmouth on the coast, afford centres for tourists 
and sportsmen Exmoor is noted for its stag hunting The 
district has a further fame through Richard Blackmore’s novel, 
Lorna Doom 

BXMOUTH, EDWARD PELLEW, ist Viscount (1757-1833)* 
English admiral, was descended from a family which came 
ongmally from Normandy, but had for many centuries been 
settled m the \^est of Cornwall He was born at Dover, on the 
19th of April 1757. At the age of thirteen he entered the navy, 
and even then his smartness and activity, his feats of daring, and 
his spirit of resolute independence awakened remark, and pointed 
hiiii out as one special!) fitted to distinguish himself in his pro- 
fession. He had, however, no opportunity of active service till 
1776, when, at the battle of Lake Champlain, his gallantr), 
piomptitude skill, not only saved the “ Carleton ” — whose 
command had devolved upon him during the progress of the 
battle — from imminent danger, but enabled her to take a 
promment pait in sinking two of the enemy’s ships. For his 
services on this occasion he obtained a lieutenant’s commission, 
and the command of the schooner m which he had so bravely 
done his duty. The following year, m command of a brigade of 
seamen, he shared in the hardships and penis of the American 
campaign of General Burgoyne. In 1782, m command of the 
” Pelican,” he attacked tiuree French privateers inside the 
lie de Batz, and compelled them to run themselves on shore — 
a feat for which he was rewarded by the 'rank of post-captain. 
On the outbreak of the Fienoh War m 1793, he was appomted to 
the “Nymphe,” a frigate of 36 guns; and, notwithstanding 
that for the sake of expedition she was manned chiefiy by 
Cornish miners, he captured, after a desperate conflict, the 
French frigate ” La CKopfttre,” a vessel of equal strength. For 
this act he obtained tbe honour of knighthood. In 1794 he 
received the command of the ” ArethuSa”’ (38), and m a fight 
with the French frigate squadron off the fie de Batz he com- 
pelled the ” Pomona ” (44) to surrender llie same year the 
western squadron was increased and its command divided, tbe 
second sauadron being given to Sir Edward Pellew m the ” In- 
defatigable ” (44). V^e in command of this squadron he^ on 
sevend occasions, performed acts of great personal danngj 
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ind for his bmveiy in boarding the wTedk^d tx^tutpovt ** Dutton/’ 
and lus pniin|>titude and resolution in adopting measures so as 
to save the lives of all on board, he was m 1796 created a baronet 
In 1798 he joined the channel fleet, and m command of the 
^Im|)4tueux’' (74) took part in several actions witfi great 
distinction. In x8oa Sir Edward Pellew was elected memt^r 
of parliament for Dunstable, and during the tune that he sat in 
t^ Commons he was^ a strenuous supporter of Pitt. In 2804 
he was made rear-admiral of the blue, and appointed commander- 
in-chief in India, where, by his vigilance and rapidity of move- 
ment, he entirely cleared the seas of French cruisers, and secured 
complete protection to English commerce He returned to 
England in 1809, and in 1810 was appointed commander-in-chief 
in me North Sea, and in x8ix commander-in-chief in the Mediter- 
ranean. In x8x 4 he was created Baron Exmouth of Canonteign, 
and m the followmg year was made K.C.B , and a httle later 
G C B When the dey of Algiers, in x8i6, violated the treaty for 
the abolition of slavery, Exmouth was directed to attack the 
town. Accordmgly,on the a6th of August,he engaged the Algerine 
battery and fleet, and after a severe action of nine hours’ duration, 
he set on Are the arsenal and every vessel of the enemy’s fleet, and 
shattered the sea defences into rums. At the dose of the action 
the dey apologized for his conduct, and agreed to a renewal of 
the treaty, at the same time delivering up over three thousand 
persons of vanous nationalities who had been Algerine slaves. 
For this splendid victory Exmouth was advanced to the digmty 
of viscount. Shortly before his death, which took place on the 
Z3rd of January 1833, he was made vice-admiral 

He h^ married Susan (d 1837), daughter of James Frowde 
of Knoyle, Wiltshire, who bore him four sons and two daughters 
His eldest son, Pownoll Bastard Pellew (1786-1833), became 
2nd Viscount Exmouth, and his descendant, Edward Addmgton 
Hargreaves Pellew (b 1890), became the 5th viscount m 1899 

Exmouth’s second son. Sir Fleetwood Broughton Reynolds 
Pellew (1789-1861), was like his father an admiral. The third 
son was George Pellew (1793-1866), author and divine, who 
married Frances (d 1870), daughter of the prime minister. 
Lord Sidmouth, and wrote his father-in-law’s life (The Life and 
Carfespandence of Henry Addmgton, 1st Viscount StdmotUh, 1847) 

Exmouth had a brother. Sir Israel Pellew (1758-1832), aho 
an admiral, who was present at the battle of Trafalgar 

A Life of the ist viscount, by Edward Osier, was pubh^ed m 
1835- 

EXMOUTH, a market-town, seaport and watering-place in 
the Honiton parliamentary division of Devonshire, England, 
at the mouth of the river £xe, lol m S«£ by S of Exeter by 
the London & South-Western railwajr Pop of urban district 
(1901) 10,485 In the i8th century it consisted of a primitive 
fishing village at the Ixise of Beacon Hill, a height commandmg 
fine views over the estuary and the English Channel After its 
more modern terraces were built up the hillside. Exmouth became 
the first seaside resort m Devon Its excellent bathing and the 
beauty of its coast and moorland scenery attract many visitors 
in summer, while it is frequented m winter by sufferers from 
pulmonary disease The climate is unusually mild, as a range of 
hills shelters the town on the east A promenade runs along the 
sea wall, there are golf links and public gardens, and the port 
is a favounte yachting centre, a regatta being held annudly. 
Near the town is a natural harbour called the Bight. The local 
industries mclude fishmg, brick-makmg and the manufacture of 
Honiton lace. Exmouth was early a place of importance, and 
m 1347 contnbuted 10 vessels to the fleet sent to attack Calais 
It once possessed a fort or ** castelet,” designed to command 
the estuary of the Exe. This fort, which was garrisoned for the 
king during the Civil War, was blockaded and captured by 
Colonel Shapeoate in 1646, 

EXODUS, BOOK OF, in the Bibl^, a book of the Old Testa- 
ment which derives its name, through the Greek, from the event 
which forms the most prominent feature of the histoiy it 
narrates, viz. the deliverance of Israel from Egypt. Strictly 
speal^, however, this title is applicable to the tot half only, 
the historical portion of the book, and takes no account of them 


dhkpters which describe the giving of the Law on Mt Smai, nor 
of uiose whidi deal with the Ta&macle and its furniture. By 
the Jews it is usually styled after its opening words 
(WdiM Shifmdik) or, more briefly, rtoii (SkhrOik). 

In its present form the book sets forth (a) the oppression of 

S it Isradites m Egypt (ch. i.), (^) the birth and education of 
oses, and his flight to die land of Midian (ch 11 ), (c) the theo- 
pbany at Mt Horeb (the Burning Bush), and the subsequent 
commission of Moses and Aaron (iii x-iv. X7), (d) the return of 
Moses to Egypt, and his appeal to Pharaoh which results m the 
further oppression of Israd (iv z8-vii. 7), (e) the plagues (d 
Egypt (vii. 8--xi. xo), (/) the institution of the Passover and of 
the Feast of Unleavened Cakes, the last plague, and Israel’s 
departure from Egypt (xii i-xiii. x6), (g) the crossing of the 
Sea and the discomfiture of the Egyptians, the Song of 
Tnumph, the sending of the manna and other incidents of the 
journeying through the wilderness (xiii 17-xvjji, 27), (A) tiie 
giving of the Law, including the Decalogue and the so-called 
Book of the Covenant, on Sinai-Horeb (xix -xxiv ), (1) directions 
for the building of the Tabernacle and for the consecration of 
the priests (xxv.-xxxi ), (;) the sm of the Golden Calf, and 
another earlier version of the first legislation (xxxii -xxxiv.), 
(k) the construction of the Tabernacle and its erection (xxxv -xl ;• 
The book of Exodus, however, like the other books of the Hexa- 
teuch, is a composite work which has passed, so to speak, through 
many editions , hence the order of events given above cannot 
lay claim to any higher authority than that of the latest editor 
Moreover, the documents from which the book has been compiled 
belong to different periods in the history of Israel, and each of 
them, admittedly, reflects the htandpomt of the age m which it 
was written. Hence it follows that the contents of the book are 
not of equal historical value ,* and though the claim of a passage 
to be considered historical is not necessarily determined by tlie 
age of the source from which it is derived, yet, in view of the 
known practice of Hebrew writers, greater weight naturally 
attaches to the earlier documents in those cases in which the 
sources are at variance with one another Any attempt, there- 
fore, at restoring the actual course of history must be preceded 
by an inquiry mto the source of the various contents of we book. 

The sources from which the book of Exodus has been compiled 
are the same as those which form the basis of the book of Genesis, 
while the method of composition is very similar Here, too, the 
strongly marked characterbtics of P, or the Pncstly Document, 
as opposed to J£, enable us to determine the extent of that 
document with comparative ease ; but the absence, m some 
cases, of conclusive critena prevents any final judgment as to 
the exact limits of the two strands which have been united in 
the composite JE The latter statement applies especially to 
the legislative portions of the book * m the historical sections 
the separation of the two sources gives rise to fewer difficulties 
It does not, however, lie within the scope of the present article 
to examine the vanous sources underlying the narrative uith 
any minuteness, but rather to sum up those results of modem 
cnticism which have been generally accepted by Old Testament 
scholars To this end it will be convenient to treat the subject- 
matter of the book under three main heads : la) the historical 
portion (ch 1 -xviii ), (b) the sections dealing with the giving of 
the Law (xix -xxiv, xxxu.-xxxiv ), and (c) the construction of 
the Tabernacle and its furniture (xxv -xxxi , xxxv -xl.). 

(a) Israel tn Egypt and the Exodus (ch. 1 -xvm ) (1) 1 l-vii. Z3« 
—The analysis of these chapters shows that the history, in the main, 
has been derived from the two sources J and £, chiefly the former, 
and that a later editor has included certain passages from P, besides 
introducing a slight alteration of the original order and other re- 
dactional changes The combined narrative of J£ sets forth the 
rise of a new king in Egypt, who endeavoured to check the growing 
strength of the children of Israel , it thus prepares the way foi the 
birth of Moses, his early hie in Egypt, his flight to Mioian and 
marriage with Zippoiah, the theophany at Mt Horeb, and his divme 
commission to ddiver Israel from Egypt. 

At the very outset the two sources betray their divergent ongin 
and point of view Accordmg to J (i 6 , S-ia, aoh) the Israelites 
dwell apart m the province of Goshen, and their numbers become 
so great as to call lor severe measures of repression, ffie mSthod 
em^yed being that of forced labour. £, on the other hand (1 X3*2oa, 

X. 3a 
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lEmd of his education at the J^h&oh (n x-to). On mchlli| 

manhood Moses openly displays Ilia sympathy with hiS iMMhten liy 
spying (la Egyptian, and hak in consoquence. to dee to Midlan, 
whore ho marric*s Zippqrali, the daughter qf the priest of Midiasi 
(ii 1 1*2*) In this aeemn me editor hafs nndonotedly made tise 0f 
the paraliel narsausn of J, though it Is impossible to dettirthme the 
exact point at whieb 1's account IS introdtioed . oCtidhtlyu i5lKia 
belong to Qm± source ' Tlie narrative of ilie call of Moses iS Uy no 
means uniform, and shows obvipus traces of twofold origin (J iii« 
a*4«, 5. 7. ®, **■>* . i-ia ® ’> 

*1,2*; SV4 19, 18, 2oh, 27, 28) These two sourues present striking 
points of diuerenoe, wluoh xnappear xn tdio subsequent narngiirCi 
Accprdmg to E. Muses with Aaron is to demand from Pharaoh tibo 
lolcasc of Israch which will t>c effected in spite of lus ox>pQSition, 
in asm ranee thereof the promise is givun that they shall serve Ood 
upon this mountain ; moreover, the people on their departure are 
to iHiriow raiment and lewfla from thCir Egyptian nenghbonfSi 
AcLorduig to J, on the other lund, the spokesmen are to be Moses 
and the elders , and their request is for a temporary departure only, 
'll* “three days* jornmCy into the wilderness**; their departure 
from Egypt is a burned one Yot another dithculty, wtikAi dls* 
appears as soon as the composite oharadter of tiie narrative xa recog* 
used, 18 that of the signs In J three signs are given for the purpose 
of reassuring Moses, only one of which is wrought with the rod (xv. 



oblu iX the passage iv 13*16 really farms part of the original narraUve 
of J, and IS not rather to be a&ciibcd to the redactor of J£« The 
name of Aaron has ctrtainly been introduced by a later hand m J*s 
account of the plague ol Irogn (viii i*), and the only phssagie in J 
m which Aaron is reprosentod oa toJdng an active put U hr *0*3x, 
whore tlie mention of his name cau««es no httle dtfficvlty,^ la 
on tlic other hand, Aaron is sent by God to meet Moses at Mt. 
Horeb, after the latter had taken leave of Jethro, and, later on, 
aocompames hnm into the presence of IPharaoh The succeeding 
narrative (v. x) is mamly taken from J, though E*s accoixni 
of the first interview with I’harai^ hgsi Ixien partudly retained m 
v 1,2,4 Moses and the elders ask leave to go three days’ >oumcy 
into the wilderness to sacrhicc to Yaiiwch, a request which is met by 
an Increase of the burdensome work of briek*making henceforward 
tiiC Israelites have to provide thmr own straw. The pooplo cbxnplain 
bitterly to Moses, who appeals to Vahweh and is assured by him 
of the iuturo dchvcrancc of Israel ** by a strong hand**' 

With Uie exception of the genealogical list (1 1-5) and the bncf 
noticos of the increase of Israel (i 9) and of its of^ression at the 
hands of the Egyptums (t 13, 14 ; li. 236*23), the narrative so far 
exhibits no traces of But in vi a^'Vti 13 we are confronted 
witli a narr^tivt which carries us back to 11. 236^5aad mves practic* 
all> a parallel account to that of JE in ch ui -v. ^lus the revelation 
of the (ii\nne name, \ i 2 f , flnris its counterpart in hi to f , the message 
to be delivered to Israel (vt 6 f ) is very similar to that of ch m id f . 
while the demand which is to be addreesed to Pharaoh is identicat 

> The fact tliat the fathcr-m-law of Moses is called Eeuel m v. iS, 
as contrasted with the name Jethro, which occurs in lu if and m 
all subsequent jyassages from K, cannot lie taken as conclusive on 
this point, since critics ore agreed that “ Reuvl “ in this vetne is a 
later addition i had it been original we shomhl have oxpocted the 
name to be given at v 16 rather than at v, 16. But, if no argument 
can be based on the discrepancy between the two names, we may at 
least assume that the namelessncss of the priest in v x6 f points to 
a didorent source for those veresa from that of nx. 1 U Elsewhere J 
speaks of “Uobab, the son of Heuel the Midiamte, Mosea* father-inr 
Uw '* (Num. X, 29) : the addition, “ the pnest of Muhan,** only occurs 
m the (secondary) passages 111, x, xviii, i (E), Probably RJE 
omitted the name in li, 16 and added “ the priest of Mxdian in 
ilL X, xviii. X, from harmoniemg motives. Further, x 5^-22 
gpeak of on$ son being bora to Moses at ths period, a statement 
which IS borne out by iv« 20^ 35 (** sons *' in iv« ao is obviously a 
correction)^ whereas ch xvm. (E) mentions iwo sons. 

The onginal order of events m J ^ems to liave been as follows * 
after the death of Pharaoh (li 23<? ; the Septuamnt repeats this 
notice before iv, 19) Moses returns to Egypt with nis wife and son 
(Iv, X9, 20) in obedience to VahiV^^h'S command On the way he is 
seised w ith a sudden illness, which Zipporali attributes to the tact 
^hat he has not been circumcised and socks to avert by circumcising 
her son (u 24-26J The scene of the theophany, lhoreiore,,^cQrdiag 
to J, is to be placed pn tbo way from Mldian to Goshen. Probably 
the displaccmont Of iv, 19, *0, 24-26 is duo to the editor of IE, who 
was thus enabled to combine fhc two narratives of the theopnai^« 

* Cf iv. 30 , Aaron had received no command to do the signs, 
and the words “ and ho did iho; signs aro most naturaj(iy referfod 
to I^loscs 

, * ‘The cjcpandoa in HI 8 f, 15, %yh { Iv. an, a,, l«e prabatily tbe 
ot a DeutfWmpjnistic redactoti » 


vwtt, aiMt wfaicb Itf4 bm «» «h. y,, JiftiaHii . 

«U 0 i!Nii|)^Oh ^ Of the story Ixi vl. 261 Mosei^ reiftekatSO Ins obJeOHon, 
and la toki ttant Aaxoxi aka^ bs his '^pcDpbeKr '* and fpadk for him, 
and ahaljl also p^xigrm the Sigf^.of ^ rod (ci.iv; **i)p , Tha «gft, 
however, has no effect on Paaraph xs), a&d we thus x*oaCh the 
same pomt in the nariutiva aif it ^ x. Apatt ftom -tho fitfetMV 
ckairacteristios which deaHy dimfOntiaib ttiiS norraUv^ the 
preoedntg aceduxits of ] and £, the foUowaig points of vasiukioli are 
wortoy ,4^.fxnisideration , ' ^ 

(2) Aaron is appomted tc 

but with PhffiSh; (3) , 

before I’haraoh , (4) the rod is turned mtb a reptUe (ls‘Ha?a), h»6t a 
serpent (ndM^A)!. 

&) vii. X4-XI. xo, Th§ 0/ —In this ^tiph tb« 

analysis again reveals three mam sources, which are clearly marked 
off irom <Sie another bdlh by theif linguistic features and by their 
difference of representatKm The principal source w J, from Which 
aro derived six plagues, vis kiUmg ot the Osh in the nver (vd. ij\, 
16, 17a, 18, 9Ja, aa, as), frogs (xiu. 1-4, 8-15(1), msocU (viii 2O-32), 
murram (ix 1-7), JiaiT (lx i3"»8, 236, 246, 25 »- 34 ), locusts Cx la, 
3-11, X36, X46, 15a, r- TO, 24-20, 28, 20), the throat 10 slay all the 
first-born (m 4-8) The ihowt striking chamcteriestUiof this narrative 
is that the plagdet aro ropreseatod os mamly due to nabiiial causes 
and follow a aaiural sequoace Thus Yabwsh smitee the river so 
that the hsh die and render tlic water undrinkable This is suc- 
ceeded by a plague of frogs The swarms of flics and insbets, ^yhiCh 
next appear, are the natural Outcome Of the decaying masses of 
frogs, and those, in turn, would form a natural modiutni for the 
spread of cattle disease pcstructive hailstorms, again, tliough rare, 
arc not unknown in Egypt, while the locusts are dvfimtcly stated 
to have been brought by a strong cast wind. Other chslmctive 
fisatures of j*s narrative ale (1) Moses alone is liidden to Interview 
Pharaoh (vii 14 i ; vm x f , 20 f , ix i f , 13 f , X. x f ) , (2) on 
each occasion he makes a formal demand , (3) on Phavaob'e troiusal 
the pUgue is announced, and takes place at a fixed time without an^ 
human mtervention ; (4) when the j)laguc is sent, Pharaoh sends for 
Moses and entrekts his intercession, promising m most eases to 
accede in paift to his request ; when the plague is removed, howevor, 
the promsse is left unfulhUed, the standing phrase being ** and 
Pharaoh*8 licari was heavy (nas),*' or ** and Pharaoh made heavy 
his heart (5) the plagixes do not affect the children of Israel 

in Goshen £*s account (water turned into blood, vii 15, 17^, 206, 
23, hail, lx 22, 25flf, 24flf, 25a, 35, locusts, x 12, Jjrt, 14a, J$hj 
is mom fragmentary, havmg been doubtless suj^KVsoded in most case«( 
by the fuller and more graphic narrative of J, but the plague of 
darknevi (x* 20-^3, 27) is found only in this source. As contrasted 
with J the narrative emphasizes the miraculous character of the 
plagues They are brought about by “the rod of God,“ which 
Moses wields, the effect being instantaneous and all-embraoing 
The Israchleis are represented as living among the Egiyptians, and 
enjoy no immunity from the plagues, except that 01 darkness. 
Their departure from Egypt is deliberate , the people Itove tup® to 
borrow raiment and jewels from tlicir neighoourb E regularly 
uses the phrase “ and Pharaoh's heart was strong (pin),*' or, “ and 
Yahweh made strong (p’tn) Pharaoh's heart ** and “ he would not 
let the chttebran of Israel (or^ them) go “ In the pnestly narrative 
(P) the plagues assume the form of a trial of skill between Aaron, 
who acts at Moses* command, and the Egyptian magicians, and thus 
connect with vii 8-13. The magicians succeed m turnmg the Kile 
water mto blood (vn 19, 20a. 216, 22), and m brmging up frogs 
(vaa 5-7), but they fail to bring forth lice (vin 156*10), and are 
themeirivee smitten with bods (lx 8*12) the two last-tnamiro plagues 
have no parallel either in J or £ Throughout tlie P seictioiis 
Aaron is associated with Moses^ and the regular command given to 
the latter is “ Say unto Aaron ** ' no demand is ever made to 
Phataoh, and the description of the plague is quite short. The 
forauxla eniployed by F is “ and Pharaoh's heart was strong (pm),'* 
or, ** and Phar^h made Strong <pnn) his* heart,** as in £, but it is 
disfaaguished irom E's phrase the addition of “ and he hearkened 
not unto them as Yahweh had s^ken '* 

(3j xii. x-Xiii 16. The Last iPtagMj the VsHverance from Fjgvpt^ 
the insHhrHm of ike Pa$9ooe¥ md of the F$ast of Vnleat/ened Cakes, 
the Coiusorafcoff of iho Firet^harn^b^HhiM seetton presents the ustnal 
phenomena of a oomposito nairrative, via. repetitions and meonast- 
eoicies. Thus J*b regulations for the I’assovcr (xii 21-23, 276) seem 
at first right amply to repeat the coounands given to Moses and 
Aaron in xil X-X3 (P), but in reality thty kre a parallel and divergent 
aocoiint. In ve. Zi'13 the choice Of the laitio and fhe manner m 
which It 18 to be eaten constitute the essesitiul fsdttxro, the ameaxtog 
with thc^ blood being quite SQaohdasyj m ru 2^^. the tetter point 
IS all-important, and no regufatiOXVf given for tbo paschal meal 
(which, posriWy, foiraed HO part oTj's original accdiint) ^milftriy 
the ixisritutidtl of the Fecnit of Jtfbsimfg; or TJnleavbned! Cakes (kiln 
3«iP<J)^ does not locsa the sequel to the reguhriions laid down in xh« 

tetor^dS^^^ hi Motoi and Aaron (svi 24-27) tMi Imf a 
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I4^i6 m, bat '1« tedependeAt o< * *teW» t?***^^^ 

lS» " «5d«v«c*t»48 " wid ftm labMc, dad is 



at «iiJ «lt«*1wra ot EeWt if ddrtvW rtttM 1 m, ^^4, 3f-39}, 

iii th^ 6f M&zi(^ih a tettiHtdir of the 

bhsio with '♦vhlch the IsniHites' lliid Itohi ^ypt , tHi ltdit<srt‘ bf JB, 
IkiwttViT.liisittaudfed^sdrtje eicttdch fthm E (jdi 31, 56), which 

poiiit t6 a itibtb d^Ubeftslte d^artui^tf *1^ dectloh fiPLH been w<frked 
over by a tMeuterondhii^tiC edltiot, whoft)^ hahd eim bo dearly tmeed 
itttheh(idifi6n?4‘^rfi kiti 3ft, J, fe, 9^^14-16 

/4if tSdw x^-kv 2T. TM Cfossiiti Sf ike ^ed Sia — AOCbrdthg ttt J 
the clrfldrtft'^ d^partM irtrth Rg^ «he Iftildaoeo bf 

y^tWn, whb leadii thtlih by dky in a biw of ctotid kfewl bt Aif^t in a 
pillar of fire (xiix it, afi) Oft hwfli^ 6i thilr flf^t ^araoh at 
once starts Itt pursuit The IsfaelHCi, %eSfied by approaoh of 
the Egybtjairiis, ubtiraid l^ldaes, wbfo Woniisea thbrtl deltvefahCe by 
the hand of Yah^H ^*iv J, yft, ipd, ii-t4, Vahwoh thOA 
cailsei a atrOhfit ymd to bUm all tndt nteht, Whidi ddVea back 
the Waters from iha shallbWs, and sO renders it possible for the host 
of Israel to cross oVer The Eg3n[itians folldw, but the progress Of 
their dikrfotS iS hmdeted by the toft Satid, ahd ih the xiiornmg they 
are caught by the retuthlng waters IxiV alfe, 24, 25, 2^6, tSh, 30) 
The story, however, hkS beOn Combined With the BdhieWiiat different 
account 6i which dobbticss COtered the satne groilnd, knd also 
With that of P According tb the fotnier, Elbhim did ndt perxdit the 
Israelites tO take the shOiftcr rohtc to Cattaail by the Miiditerranean 
coast, for fear of the Philistines, but led them southwards to thh 
Bed sOa, whither thby Wetu pursued by the Egyptians (jdli if-iO) 
The remainder of E's aCconnt has Only beefa preserved in a ftag-^ 
mentary form (xiv 7<irt, fo6, tka, tga, 2ott), frobi Which It ihay lie 
gathered that MosCs divided tnC waters by stroieWOg oHt his rod, 
thns prCstipiiositm thsvt the efo'^sirtg tbok place by dd^r, And that 
the dark cloud which divided the twO hbsta was ihIrdcUlOUsly caused 
by the hngcl of GOd V dlab represents the Wa as divided by mentis 
of Moses* rod, 1>ut heiglltchs the efltefct by describing the Crossing as 
lalung place betwCcn walls of wdter (xiii 20, xiv, x-4, 8, 9, tsb, 
166-18, 214, f, 22, I23, 26, 2 fa, ^iBa, 29] 

J*s version of the Sohg of Moses proiiably dOes not extend beyond 
x\ X, and has its counteipart m the very similar song of Mirlatn (K), 
in vzf 20, 21 The re^t of the spng (vv 2-18) is prctoably the work 
of a later writer , for these verses set forth not only the dchvbrance 
from Egypt, but also the entrance of Israel into Canaan {vV is- 17), 
and further presuppose the existence of the temple (vv 136, tyh) 
ITiese phenomena have been cxplamed as due to later ekpansibti, 
but the poem has all the appearance of being d uhi^, and the 
language, style and rhyliim aft point to a later age Veftse 19 is 
pTObably the work of the redactor who inserted the song 
(5) XV 22-xvm 27 Incidents tn M IVildermss -Ihe ilarrativc 
of tho first journeying in th^ wilderness (xv i^2-xvil presents a 
senes of dimcullies which probably owe tncir drlgin ib the editorial 
actjviiy of R**, who appears to have tranMerrcd 10 the beginning 
of the wanderings a numl>er of incidents Which rightly beloilg to the 
end The concluding \crses of ch xv contain J s account of the 
sweetening of the waters of Marali, With which has bceh incorporated 
a liagxuent of E s story of Massah (xv. 2 kb) and a Deutcronomic 
expansion m v 26 Then follows (ch kvl ) r’s vVrfeiOn of the sending 
of tlve manna aiid <iua\ls III its present form, thU Uarraiivo coil- 
lains a number p{ cpnflictiilg elehieats, which cah otIV be thd result 
of editorial acthity Thus i/i' 6, 7 must oiSgihally have preceded 
/•V XX, r 2, though the redactor nas attempted td evade the difficulty 
liy inserting v 8 Ag^up, the account (if the duaiis, Which is Obviously 
incomplete,, is undoubtedly derived frOttl Nuih xl , but the latter 

incident at 


<^tount, which admittedly belohgs td 
£ he end of the wandentlg' 
of the manna shows tlu 


ffie end hi the wandentlgs ' Ooser eiitkmilialion aJsO df P's narrdtiVe 


_ _ shows that its true position Is d/tef thC departure 

from Ml Sinui, cf the expressions used in vv h> fd, 33. 34, implying 
the eaoslence pf tlip ark hud th6 tabernacle P^s account of the 
xnaima, however, cah hardly naVd stood drigtnafly itt close juxta- 
position with his accouht 61 iHfe ijualls (cf l^um xl 6), but the two 
narratives were probably combined by before they were trans- 
ierrud to their present positldn, the :fedactot dollbtlc*8S added 
8 (and pos&iply vv 17, i8l by Way m explailhtloii, aiid vV k arid 
22-30^ wTiioh imply that the law of tlie Sabbath Was already kriowti, 
ana antroducc a fresh elemcht ihto thd story A plausible ex- 
planaUon of action shpraied by the theory tlidt dh earlWr 
apeount of the giyirig of the m^ha already Existed at this pOirit of 
the napranve ^e krioW frofti iSshterOftOhiy vlil 2 f , id that JE 
contoned an acCpunt of the wlllth included the explanitfbn 

of Ex XVI Ts, and also eniphaMzcd, as the motive fdr the gift, 
Yabweh’s desire ** to prove thee (1 e tc$t thy dispositloti) . > . 
wliether thou Wotildsf tiis commandments, or no ^ Frajfecnts 
of this fiariy story pf Ma6sah (tesling) werfe iricorporated by E** 
iii liih story of the mariha imd the quadls, vik xV. 256 ; xvi, 4, 15, 
rod, Th^*<e vfersie rittist be aesJfgntd to E, ior m xym^ 3, tc 

(WhMldre do ye tempt the lAsfb ?), 7# (to Maasdh), c (bteOause they 
MndMl « 8 drC ), we firid Vet aaothkr vereloci (J) of the satUq 
incident, according to which the people tempted (tested) Yahwnh 
It was owing to the combination of this latter account with E's 


itoth of deseriptkm of the etriviag of the people ior water at MedMl 
tbhU tfaeo double name Masaah-Menbeh (la bcXpnur 

to thongb Dent, txiUih 8 makes it ciear Mass^nndi McnlM 3 i 
wore SBpafate kNoeUbee (cl. Qeut ix. aa, aii ;|6, where Maseah 
Qotan fdeme) . P's version of striving at Mcrtb^, ip wlpcii traces of 
j'e oeoouint nave bcon preserved, is given at Nuw. xx. 1-13 , 
itvii. 8*16. Tde Uatue ifftih 4walsM at Rfiphidtnt,-^ti}is incident Is 
denved from B, but is clearly put of place m its prosent context 
Its close contucxion with tlie end of the yrandcTmgs is shown by (a) 
the descnption Of Moses as an mfinn old man , (h) tho role playeo 
by Joidiua an contrast with xxiv 13, Kjoud xx, \hhtrr he if Intro* 
dneed ns a young man and MoseW minister , and {* ) the reforoncef 
slsewhero to the home of the Amalekites according to Num 
29, XIV aa, xhii^ 45, they dwelt in the S. or b w. of Judah near 
Kadesh (cf, t ‘Sasri. xv, 6 f , 30 , Gen. xiv. 7 , xxxvl 12) 

Ch Xvini The Jethro tp Moses and the appoinUnent of judges 
-—This atcry, Uke the preceding one, is mainly deiivcd Jtroqi £ axui is 
also ofstof place Allusions in the chapter itself point unmisiakabty 
to a tune )Ust before the departure from Sinai-Iiorcb, and this d«it« 
Is ConOnned both by Deut i 9-16 and by the parallel account of J 


use ox Vahweh). 

(6) Ch xix -xxivi, xxxii , xxxiv — The contents of these chaptcr^, 
Which, owing to their contents, form the most important section m 
the book of Bxodus, may be bnefiy analysed as foUowa In ch, xi> 
we have n twofold description of Hm theophany on Mt Smai (or 
Horeb), followed by the decalogue in xx 1-17 Mongsido of this 
ocxle we find anotlier, dealing m part with the civil and Micial (xxi 
2*xxli. 17), in part with the religious life of Israel, ttie so-calkd 
Book tot the Covenant, xx aa-xxiii 19, Ch xxiv contains a com- 
posite narrative of the ratification of tlie covenant In chs xxxii 
and xxxm. we have again two narratives of the sm of the pcoph 
and Of Mcaes* xntercesston, while m ch. xxxiv wo are confronted 
with yet another early code, which is practically identical with Uu 
religious enactments of Xx 22-26; xxu 29,30, vxin 10-19 

With bnt few exceptions the provenance of tlie mdividual sections 
may be said to have been finally clcterimned by tho labours of the 
ontjcs^ but oven a cursory exammaticn of their contents makes it 
evident that the sequence of events, which they now prebetii, cannot 
be original^ but is rather the outcome of a long process of revision, 
during which the text has sufierod considerably from alterations, 
omissions, dislocations and additions Yet owing to the method of 
composition employed by Hebrew edHors, or revisers, it is possible 
in this case, as m Others, not only to determine the source of each 
individual passage, but also to trace with considerable confidence 
the various stages in the process by which it leachcd its final foiia 
and position It must, however, bo admitted that the evidmcc 
at our disposal is, m some cases, capable of moie tlian one mtexpre- 
tation Hence a final conclusion can liardly be expected, but wiUi 
certain modifications in detail the following solution of the pioblem 
rii^ be accoiried as representing the point of view of recent cnticism. 

Ch xix contauis two parallel accounts of the thcophany on 
Horeb-Smai, from £ and J respectively, which difltr matciialiy 
from one another Accgrdmg tO the former, Moses is instructed by 
Ood (Elohim) to sanctify tne people against the third day (vv ga, 
IQ, 11 a) This is done and the j>cople are brought by Moses to the 
foot of the mountam (Horeb), where they hear the divme voice 
(X4-17. 19). A noticeable feature of this natrati\e, of which xx 
1 8-2 X forme a paiural coritmuation, is the fact that the thCophafiy 
15 addressed to the people, who are too frightened to remain near 
the mountain itself. In }, on the other hand, it is the priests who 
are sanctified, arid great care must be taken to prevent the people 
from ** bteakinc through to gaze " (io-22) In this account the 
mountam is ^fied ** Sinai " tliioughout, and “ Yahwth " apxieats 
instead of JE^lohim ** (xx6, 18, 20 fj Moreover, Moses and Aaron 
and the prfeats are summoned tO the top of the mount (m v 24b 
render ** thou and Aaron with thcc, an<l the priests but lot not the 
people," j&c )i Vv 36-8, which have been expanded by a Deutero- 
nomio editor, have been transferred from their original contepet after 
XX 21 , the introductory verses i, 24 form part of P's itmfirriry 

Of the sriccccdifig legislation irt xx -xxlH , xxxil xxxiv , tat- 
doriotodiy the earlier sections are xx 22-26 , xxii 29, 30 ; xxiii. 
10-19, and xxxiv 10-26, which contain regulations with regard to 
'WOxyiip and religious festivals, and form the basis of the covenant 
made bV Yfihweh with Istriel On Sinai-Horcb, as recorded by E and J 
re'mectivwy The narrative which introduces the covenant laws 
of J.has been preserved partly in its present context, ch. xxxiv, 
banly li xjdv i, 2, 9-1 1 ; the narrative of E, on the other hand, 
has in part disappeared owing to the interpolation of later material, 
ih barf has been retamed ih xxiv. 3-8. J's narrative xxiv i f , 
9-it clearly forms the contmuhtiOn of xix 20 £ , itfi, 13, 25, but the 
mtroductory words of v i, " and unto Moses he said." point to some 
omission. Dri^ally, fao doubt, it included the recital of the divme 
mstructions ,tq the people m accordance with xix ai f , 116-13, 
pC statofneht VSiwen came down Oh the third day, and that a 
I0&6 hlaat wae tlbwn dri the trumpet (or tarn's horn [76* , ns opposed 
to nfd E1)4 From xxiv. 1 1 tee Icfirn that Mose^ and Aktoh, Na^b 
and Abihu, and seventy ol the elders wtere sumihbned to the top 



76 EXODUS, 

of the mountain, but that Moses akoe uras permitted to approach 
Yahweh. Then followed the theophany, and, as the text atands, 
the sacnftcial meal (9-xi)*^ The oonclunon of J’s narrative Is given 
in ch xxxsv f which describes how Moses hewed two tables of stone 
at Yahweh's command, and went up to the top of the mountain, 
where he received the words of the covenant and wrote them on the 
tables As it stands, however, this chapter represents the legislation 
which it contains as a renewal of a former covenant, also written 
on tables of stone, which had been broken (x6, 4a). But the doou« 
ment from which the chapter, as a whole, is derived, is certainly J, 
while the previous references to tables of stone and to Moses' breakmg 
them belong to the parallel narrative of £ Moreover, the covenant 
here set forth (v 10 f ) is clearly a new one, and contains no hint 
of any previous legislation, nor of any breach of it by the people. 
In view of these facts we are forced to conclude that xo (“ like unto 
the first brakest 4a (" and he hewed ... the first '*) and 
V aS (** the ten words formed no part of the onginal narrative,* 
but were inserted by a later Deuteronomic redactor In the view 
of this editor the Decalogue alone formed the basis of the covenant 
at Smai'Horeb, and m order to retain T's version, he represented it 
as a renewal of the tables of stone which Moses had broken * 

The legislation contained m xxxiv TO-26, which may be described 
as the oldest legal code of the Jllcxateuch, is almost entirely religious. 

. It prohibits the making of molten images {v 17), the use of leaven 
m sacrifices (25a), the retention of the sacrifice until the morning 
(356),* and the scetiiing of a kid in its mother's milk (366) ; and 
enjoins the observance of the three annual feasts and the Sabbath 
(x8a, 2i*3j), and the dedication of the first-bom (19, 20, denved 
from xiii 11-13) and of the first-fruits {26a) 

The parallel collection of E is preserved in xx 24-26, xxiii lo-xg, 
to which we should probably and xxii 29-31 (for which xxiii 19a 
was afterwards substituted) The two collections resemble one 
another so closely, both m form and extent, that they can only be 
regarded as two versions of the same code £ has, however, pre- 
served ccrtiiin additional regulations with regard to the building of 
altars (xx 24-26) and the observance of the seventh year (xxiii 
10, 11), and omits the prohibition of molten images (xx 22, 23, 
appt'ar to be the work of a redactor), xxm 20-33, the promises 
aUiichcd to the observance of the covenant, probably formed no 
part of the original code, but were added by the Deuteronomic 
redactor, cf especially vi« 2 3-2 5a, 27, 38, 316-33 The narrative of 
E relative to the delivoiy of these laws has disappeared,* but xxiv 
3-8 (winch manifestly have no connexion with thoir immediate 
context) clearly point back to some such narrative These verses 
descnlie how Moses wrote all the words of the Lord in a book and 
recited them to the people (v 7) as the liasts of a covenant, which 
was solemnly ratified liy the sprinkling of the blood of the accompany- 
ing sacrifices 

In the existing text the covenant laws of E (xx 24-26, xxii 20-31, 
xxtit TO- to) are combined with a mass of civil and other legislation . 
hence the title ** Book of the Covinant " (referred to above, xxiv 7) 
has usually been applied to the whole s<'ction, xx 22'>xxiii 33 But 
this section includes three distinct elemc nts («) the “ words " 
(d'-» 3 ti) found in xx 24-26, xxii 20-31, xxm i-io, (6) the "judg- 
ments” {Del5B^5^), XXI 2~xxii 17; and (r) a group of moral and 
ethical enactments, xxu, 18-28, xxiii i-o , and an examination of 
their contents niaki s it evident that, though the last two groups are 
uiimistrikablv <U lived from E, tlicy cannot have formed part ot the 
onginal " Book of the Covenant”, for the "judgments,” which 
arc expressed m a hypothcticdl form consist of a number of Ic^al 
decisions on ixunts of civil law The cases dealt with fall into 
divisions (1) The rights of slaves, xxi 2-ii; (2) capital offences, 
XXI I2-x6 (e 1 7 has proliably been added later) , (3) injuries inflicted 
by man or beast, xxi 18-32 , (4) losses incurred by culpable 

iiegbgence or theft, xxi 33-xxii 6 , (5) cases ansing out of deposits, 
loans, seduction, xxii 7-17 It is obvious, from their very nature, 
that these legal precedents could not have been included in the 
covenant which the people (xxiv 3) promised to observe, and it is 

' Unless we follow Riedel and read simply " and worshipped ” 

1 nns^'i) instead of " and drank ” {wif''j), treating " and ate ” 
iVaa'i) as a later addition , cf HDB, extra vol p 631 note 

• vv 6-9 are out of place here they belong to the story of Moses* 
intercession m ch xxxiu 

» This view is confirmed by (a) a comparison of v ib (" and I will 
wnto ") with vv 27, 28 , according to the latter, Aloses wrote the 
words of the covenant , and (6) the tardy mention of Moses m 46 , 
the name >^ould naturally bo given at the bcgmnmg of the verse 

• Others suppose that the present position of ch xxxiv is due, in 
the first instance, to RJE, but m view of the other Deuteronomic 
expansions m vv 106- x6, 23, 24, it is more probable that T's version 
was discarded by RJE m favour of E’s, and was afterwards restored 
by RD 

• Reading " the sacrifice of my feasts " for ** the sacrifice of the 
feast of the Passover ” 

• Unless, with Bacon, we are to regard xxiv 12-14, x86 as original 
More probably a later editor has worked up old material of B (of 
which there are unmistakable traces) in order to include the whole 
of XX -xxm m the covenant xxiv 15-180 are an addition from P, 


BOOK OF 

now generally admitted that the wor<is **aad the judgments" 
(which are misshig in c.| b) have been inserted in xxiv. w by the 
redactor to whom the premnt position of the " judgments'^* is due.^ 
The majority of cntics, theremre, adopt Kuenen's conjectuie that 
the " judgments " were oripoally delivered by Moses on the borders 
of Moab, and that when D's revised version of Ex. xxi -xxiu. was 
combined with JE, the older code was placed alongside of E's other 
legislation at Horeb. The third group of laws (xxu. 18-28, xxui 
1-9) appears to have been added somewhat later than the bulk of 
xxL-xxiu. Some of the regulations are couched in hypothetical form, 
but their contents are of a different character to the " judgments,*^ 
e g xxii. 25 f , xxm a f ; others, again, are of a similar nature, but 
differ m form, e g. xxu x8 £ Lastly, xxii 20-24. xxiii 1-3 set forth 
a number of moral injunctions affecting the mdividual, which cannot 
have found place in a civil code. At the same time, these additions 
must for the most part be prior to D, since many of them are mcluded m 
Deut XU -xxvi . though there are traces of Deuteronomic revision 
Now it is obvious that the results obtamed by the foregomg 
analysis of J and E have an important bearmg on the history of the 
remaining section of E’s legislation, viz. the Decalogue (qv), Ex 
XX 1-17 (srDeut. v 6-21) At present the "Ten Words" stand 
in the forefront of E's collection of laws, and it is evident that they 
were already found m tliat position l>y the author of Deuteronomy, 
who treated them as the sole basis of the covenant at Hard) The 
evidence, however, afforded (a) by the j>arallel version of Deutero- 
nomy and (b) by the literary analysis of J and E not only fails 
to support this tradition, but excites the gravest suspicions as to 
the ongmahty both of the form and of the posttton in which the 
Decalogue now appears For when compared with Ex xx 1-17 
the parallel version of Deut v. 6 ff is found to exhibit a numbei 
of variations, and, in particular, assigns an entirely different reason 
for the observance of the Sabbath But these variations ai(* 
practically hmited to the explanatory comments attached to th( 
2nd, 4th, 5th and xoth commandments, and the majority of cnlics 
are now agreed that these comments were added at a later dati, 
and that sJl the commandments, like the xst and the 6ih to the 
9th, were originally expressed m the form of a smgle short sentence 
This view IS confirmee! by the fact that the additions, or comments 
bear, for the most part, a close resemblance to the style of D They 
can scarcely, however, have been transferred from Deuteronomy to 
Exodus (or vice versa), owmg to the vanalioiis between llie two 
versions we must rather regard them as the work of a Deuteronomic 
redactor But the expansion and revision of the Decalogue were 
not hmitcd to the Deuteronomic school Literary traces of J and E 
m the 2nd, 3rd, 4th and 10th commandments point to earlier activity 
on the part of RI^, wlule the addition oi v xi, which bases the 
observance of the Sabbath on P's narrative of the Creation (Gen ii 
1-3), can only be ascribed to a priestly writer its absence from 
Deut V 6 ff IS otherwise inexplicable Thus the Decalogue, as 
given m Exodus, would seem to have passed through at least three 
stages before it assumed its present form But even m its original 
form it could hardly have formed part of E's Horeb legislation, 
for [a) both T and E have preserved a different collection of 1 n\ s 
(or "words’^) insciibed by Moses, which arc definitely sot forth 
as the basis of the covenant at Smai-Horeb (Ex xxxiv 10 , xmv 
3 1 ), and (6) the further kgislation of E m ch xx -xxm aftonts 
close parallels to all the commandments (except the 7th and the 
xoth), and a comparison of the two leaves no doubt as to which is 
the more pnmitivc H enco we can only conclude that the Decalogiu , 

in its origmal short form, came into existence during the period after 
the completion of E, but before the promulgation of Deuteronomy 
Its present position is, doubtless, to be ascribed to a redactor who 
was mfluenced by the same conception as the author of Deuteronomy 
This redactor, however, did not limit the Horeb covenant to the 
Decalogue, but retamed E's legislation alongside of it The insertion 
of the Decalogue, or rather the point of view which prompted its 
msertion, naturally mvolved certain consequential changes of the 
existing text The most important of tlicse, viz the harmonistic 
additions to ch xxxiv , by means of which J's version of the covenant 
was represented as a renewal of the Decalogue, has already been dis- 
cussed , other passages which show traces of similar revision au 
XXIV i2-i5a, 180, and xxxiv, 1-6, 

The confusion introduced into the legislation by later addition •>, 
with the consequent displacement of earlier matcnaL lias not bcLTi 
without effect on the narratives belonging to the different sources 
Hence the sequence of events after the completion of the covenant 
on Smai-Horeo is not always easy to trace, though mdications are 
not wanting m both J and E of tojo probable course of the history 
The two main mcidents that precede tlie departure of the children 
of Israel from the mountain (Num x 29 ff) are (i) the Sin of the 
people, and (2) the intercession of Moses, of both of which a double 
account has been preserved 

^ The present text of xxiv. X2 also has probably been transposed 
m accor&nce with the view that the " judgment " formed part of 
the covenant, cf Deut v. 31 Originally the latter part of the verse 
must have run, " That 1 may give thee the tables of stone which 1 
have written, and may teach thee the law and the commandment " 
For further details see Bacon, Triple Tradition of Exodus, pp, 
xxi f , X32 f 


EXOOUS 


(f) Th§ Sin of the P$opl§ ^ AeconHng to J (xxxii the 

peOTle» during Ae absence of Moses, ** break loose/* % #. mutiny 
Their behaviour excites the anger of Moses on his return, and m 
response to his appeal the sons of Levi arm themselves and slay a 
large number of the pei^ple as a reward for their services they are 
bidden to consecrate themselves to Yahweh The fragmentary form 
of the narrative — we miss especially a fuller account of the ** breaking 
loose **— is doubtless due to the latter editor, who substituted the 
story of the golden calf (xxxii i-6, 15-24, 35), according to which the 
sin of the people consisted in direct violation of the 2nd command- 
ment At the instigation of the people Aaron makes a molten calf 
out of the golden ornaments brought from Egypt , Moses and Joshua, 
on their return to the camp, find the people holding festival in honour 
of the occasion , Moses in his anger broaiks the tables of the covenant 
which he is carrying he then demolishes the golden calf, and ad** 
ministers a severe rebuke to Aaron. The punishment of the people 
IS bnedy recorded m v 35 This latter narrative, which is obviously 
inconsistent with the story of J, shows unmistakable traces of E. 
In its present fonn« however, it can hardly be original, but must 
have been revised in accordance with the later Deuteronomic 
conception which represented the sm committed by the people as 
a breach of the 2nd commandment Possibly vv 7-14 are also to be 
tieated as a Deuteronomic expansion (cf Deut ix 12-14) Though 
tlicy show clear traces of J, it is extremely difficult to fit them 
into that narrative in view of Moses* action in vv* 25-29 and of his 
intercession in ch xxxiii., m any case, vv 8 and 13 must be regarded 
as redactional 

(2) Moses' Intercession —The time for departure from the Sacred 
Mount had now arnved, and Moses is accordingly bidden to lead 
the people to the promised land Yahweh himself refuses to accom- 
pany Israel owing to their disobedience, but in response to Moses* 
passionate appeal Anally consents to let his presence go with them 
The account of Mo&cs* intercession has been preserved m J, though 
the narrative has undergone considerable dislocation The true 
sequence of the narrative appears to be as follows Moses is com- 
manded to lead the people to Canaan (xxxiii 1-3) « he pleads that 
he IS unequal to the task (Num xi 10c, 11, 12, 14, 15), and, presum- 
ably, asks for assistance, which is promised (omitted) Moses then 
asks for a fuller knowledge of Yahweh and his ways (xxxiii 12, 13) 
this request also is granted (v 17), and he is emboldened to pray that 
he may sec the glory of Yahweh , Yahweh replies that his prayer 
can only be granted in part, for '* man shall not see me and live ** , 
a partial revelation is then vouchsafed to Moses (xxxiii 18-23, 
xxxiv 6-8) finally, Moses beseeches Yahweh to go m the midst 
ol his people, and is assured that Yahweh’ s presence shall accompany 
them (xxxiv 9, xxxiu 14-16) The passage from Numbers xi , 
which IS here included, is obviously out of place in its present context 
(the story of the quails), and supplies in part the necessary ante- 
cedent to Ex xxxiii 12, 13 , the passage is now separated from 
Fx X3&111 by Ex xxxiv (J), which has been wrongly transferred to 
the close of the Horeb-Sm,ai incidents (see above), and by the priestly 
legislation of Ex xxxv -xl , T.«viticus and Num 1 -x , but originally 
it must have stood in close connexion with that chapter. A similar 
displacement has taken place with regard to Ex xxxiv 6-9, whicli 
clearly forms the sequel to xxxiii 17-23 The latter jiassagc, how- 
ever, can hardly represent the conclusion of the interview, which 
is found more naturally in xxxui 14-16 E's account of Moses’ 
intercession seems to have been retained, m part, in xxxii 30-34, 
but the passage has probably been revised by a later hand , in any 
case its position before instead of after the dismissal would seem to 
be redactional 

It IS a plausible conjecture that the original narratives of J and £ 
also contained directions for the construction of an ark,’ as a sub- 
stitute for the personal presence of Yahweh, and also for the erection 
of a ** tent of meeting ” outside the camp, and that these commands 
were omitted by R** m favour of the more elaborate instructions 
given m ch xxv -xxix (F) The subsequent narrative of J (Num 
X 33‘’36* XIV 44) impUcs an account of the makm^ of the ark, wlule 
the remarkable description m Ex xxxui 7-1 1 (E) of Moses* practice 
m regard to the '* tent of meeting ” points no less clearly to some 
earlier statement as to the making of this tent 

The history of Exodus m its origmal form do btless concluded 
with the visit of Moses* fathor-in-law and the appointment of judges 
(ch xvui ), the departure from the mountain and the battle with 
Amalek (xvii 8-x6) 

(c) The Construction of the Tabernacle and i/s Furniture (ch xxv - 
xxxi , xxxv.-xl ) — It has long been recognized that the elaborate 
aescnptioa of the Tabernacle and its furniture, and the accompanying 
directions for the dress and consecration of the pnests, contained in 
ch xxv -xxxi , have no claim to be regarded as an historical present- 
ment of the Mosaic Tabernacle and its service The k^uage, 
style and contents of this section point unmistakably to the hand 01 
P , and It is now generally admitted that these chapters fonn 
p^t of an ideal representation of the post-exUic ntual system, 
which has been transferred to the Mosaic age« According xo thia 


* According to Deut x i f , which is in ’the mam a vsrM excerpt 
from Ex xxxiv i f , Yahweh ordered BfosSt to make an ark of acacid 
wood before he ascended the monkitaia. 


representation, Moses, on the seventh ^y after the conclusion of 
the covenant, was summoned to the top of the mountam, and there 
received instructions with regard to (a) the furniture of the sanctuary, 
viz. the ark, the table and the lamp-stand (ch xXv ) , (&) the Tabernacle 
(ch xxvi ) , (tf) the court of the Tabernacle and the altar of burnt- 
oilermg (ch. xxvii ), (d) the dress of the pnests (ch xxviii ), (el the 
consecration of Aa^on and his sons (xxix 1-37) , and (/) the daily 
bumt-offermg (xxix 38-42) the section ends with a formal Con- 
clusion (xxix 43-46) The two following chapters contain further 
instructions relative to the altar of mcense (xxx i-io), the payment 
of the half-shekel (ix*j6), the brazen laver (17-21), the anc&ting oil 
{22-33), the inoenso (34'30)> the appomtment of Btzaleel and Ohmiab 
booci i-i z) and the observance of the Sabbath (12-17) hardly « 
doubtful, however, that these two chapters formed no part of 
origmal legislation, but were added by a later hand * For (1) the 
ait^ of incense is here mentioned for the first time, and was appar- 
ently unknown to the author of ch xxv -xxix Had he known of its 
existence, he could hardly have failed to include it with the rest of 
the Tabernacle furniture m ch xxvi , and must have mentioned it at 
xxvi 34 f., where the relative positions of the contents of the Taber 
naclc are defined further, the ritual of the Day of Atonement (Lev 
xvi referred to m xxx 10) ignores this altar, and mentions only one 
altar (cf ** the altar,*’ xxvii 1), viz that of burnt -offering , (2) the 
command as to the half-shekel presupposes the census of Num 1 , 
and appears to have been unknown in the time of Nehemiali (Neh 
X 32) (Heb 33) , (3) the instructions as to the brazen laver would 
naturally be expected alongside of those for the altar of bumt- 
offenng m ch xxvu , (4) the following section relating to the anoint- 
ing oil presupfioscs the altar of incense (e 28), and further extends 
the ceremony of anointing to Aaron’s sons, though, elsewhere, the 
ceremony is confined to Aaron (xxix 7, Lev viii 12), cf the title 
“ anointed priest ” apphed to the high priest (Lev iv 3, Ac ) , 

(5) the directions for compounding the inccnhc connect naturally 
with xxx I- 10, while (6) the appointment of Bezalcel and Oholian 
cannot be separated from the rest of ch xxx -xxxi The ccncluding 
section on the Sabbatli (xxxi 12-17) shows marks of resemblance to 
H (Lc\ xvii xxvi ), especially in vv 12-14^, which appear to have 
been expanded, very possibly by the editor wlio mscrtccl the passage 
The continuation of I**s narrative is given m xxxiv 29-35, which 
describe Moses* teturn from the mount The subsequent chapters 
(xxxv ~xl ), however, can hardly belong to the original stratum of P, 
if only because they prcsujijiosc ch xxx , xxxi , and were probably 
addcci at a later stage than the latter chapters I'bey narrate how 
the commands of ch xxv -xxxi were earned out, and practically 
repeat the earlier chapters verbatim^ merely the tenses being changed, 
the most noticeable omissions being xxvii 20 f (oil for the lamps), 
xxviii 30 (Urim and Thummim), xxix 1-37 (the consecration of the 
priests, which recurs m Lev viii ) and xxix 38-42 (the daily bumt- 
offenng) Apart from the omissions the most staking difference 
between the two sections is the vanation in order, the different 
sections of ch xxv -xxxi being here set forth m their natural sequence 
The secondary character ol tlicse concluding chapters receives con- 
siderable confirmation from a comparison of the Septuagmt text 
For this version cxlnbils numerous cases of viination, both as regards 
order and contents^ from the Hebrew text : moreover the translation, 
more particularly of many technical terms, differs from that of ch 
xxv -xxxi , and seems to be the work of different translators Hence 
It IS by no means improbable that the final recension of these chapters 
had not been completed w^hen the Alexandrine version was made 

Authorities — In addition to the various English and German 
commentaries on Exodus included under the head of the Pentateuch, 
the following English woiks are especially worthy of mention 
b R Pn\er, Introd to the Literature of the 0 T , ancl ** Fxodus ” m 
the Camb Bible , B W Bacon, The Triple Tradition of the Exodus 
(Hartford, USA, 1894)1 and A H McNcile, The Booh of Exodus 
(Westminster Commentaries) (1908) , also the articles on " Exodus ** 
by G. Harford-Battersby (Hastings, Diet. Bib, v ol 1 ) and by G F. 
Moore, Ency BibUca, vo], di (j F St ) 

EX0DU8» THE» the name given to the journey (Gr. c|o6os) of 
the Israelites from Egypt into Palestine, under the leadership 
of Moses and Aaron, as described in the books of the Bible from 
Exodus to Joshua. These books contain the great national epic 
of Judaism relating the deliverance of the people from bondage 
in Egypt, the overthrow of the pursuing Pharaoh and his army, 
the divinely guided wanderings through the wilderness and the 
final entry into the promised land. Careful criticism of the 
narratP’^es^ has resulted in the separation of later accretions 
from the earliest records, and the tracing of the elaboration of 
older traditions under the mfluence of developing religious and 
social institutions. In the story of the Exodus there have been 
incorporated codes of laws and institutions which were to be 
observed by the descendants of the Israehtes m their future 

< To the same hand are to be aacnbed also xxvii 6, ao, 2X ; 
Xxviii 41 , xxix 2X, 38-41 

* See the articles on the books in question 
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Itoiftie, and thes^ fttAW erf lateij origfti; have thius 'beM'tiirt^ 
ba/dk to the per^pd in p^df t to give them the ttijuttip of 
atilkority. So, aJtfiough oertam amount of the narr^ive 
date feom the days of Moees^ the Exodus story has been 
n^iade the vehicle for the aims and id^ls of subsequent aiges^ 
smd has been ad||,ptcd from time to time to requirenflents 
of later stages ot tbouglit The work of criticism has bfo\ight 
to light important examples of fluctuating tradition, ain^lar 
lacunae in some places nnd umisual wealth of tradition In omers, 
and has deitionstratod that much of. that which had Idng been 
felt to he impossible and incredible was due to writers of the 
postrexilio age many centuries after tlie presumed dale of the 
events 

The 1 >ook of Genesis closes with the migration Of Jacob’s 
family mto Egypt to escape the famine in Canaan* Jacob died 
nnd was buried m Canaan by his sons^ who, howev«fr^ returned 
pgain to the pastures which the Egyptian king hod granted 
them m Goshen Their brother J oseph on his deatli-bcd promised 
that God would bring them to the land promised to tbefr fore- 
fathers and solemnly adjured them to carry up his bones (Gen I.)* 
In the book of Exodus the family has l>ecome a people ^ The 
Pharaoh is hostile, and Yahweh, the Israelite deity, is moved 
to send a deliverer , on the events that followed sec Exbnxjs, 
Book of ; Morrs. It has been thought that dynastic ciianges 
occasioned the change in Egyptian policy (c g the expulsion of 
the Ilyksos), but if the Israelites built Rameses and Pithom 
(Kx. 1 ii), ciiiei» which, as excavation ha$, shown, belong to the 
time of Rameses JI. (13th century Bc.), earlier dates are in- 
admissible On these f^ounds the Exodus may have taken 

8 lace under one of his successors, and since Mineptah^ or 
rerneptah (son of Rameses), m relatmg his successes in Palestine, 
boasts that Ystraal is desolated, it would seem that the Israelites 
had already returned. On the other hand, it has been suggested 
that when Jacdb and his family entered Egypt, some Israelite 
tribes had remained behind and that it is to these that Mineptah’s 
inscnption refers. Ihc problem is complicated by the fact that, 
from the Egyptian evidence, not only was there at this tune 
no remarkable emigration of oppressed Hebrews, but Bedouin 
tribes were then receiving permission to enter Egypt and to 
feed their flocks upon Egyptian soil It might be assumed that 
the Israelites (or at least those who had not remained behind 
in Palestine) effected their departure at a somewhat latet date, 
and in the time of Mmeptah*s successor, Scti IL, there is an 
Egyptian report of the pursuit of some fugitive slaves over the 
eastern frontier The value of all such evidence will naturally 
depend largely upon the estimate formed of the biblical narra- 
tives, but it IS necessary to observe that these have not yet 
found Egyptian testimony to support them Although the 
information Which has been brought to bear upon Emrptian life 
and customs substantiates the general accuracy of the local 
colouring in some of the biblical narratives, the lattet contain 
several inherent improbabilities, and whatever future research 
may yield, no definite trace of Egyptian influence has so far 
been foiind in Israelite institutions. 



No allusions to Isratditcs m E^ypt have yet bceii foithd on the 
monuments , against the view that the ApeHu (or Apury) of the 
D^riptions wore Hebrews, see S R pnvtr m D. G Hog 

“ ‘Ho col 
\ whfcli 
but 

the description of the roiatiohs of Mosos aud AarOn to 'the court 
raiaos many diihcuU questions (H Pt Smith, O T Htst pp 57*60) 
Those who reject Ex 1 it and hold that 480 years LUipbCu between 
the Exodus and the foundation of the temple (t Kings vl t, sec 
BmLfe Cki^oHohff^f) place the former hbotlt the tihiO (rf TethMotds 
(Tbothmes) lU , Ond suppose that the hostile ^atnn (Khabin) who 

f There IS a lacuna between the oldest traditions in dencsis and 
those ill Kxodui the latter beginning silnOlv “ arid there aroie k 
noWktaig evor Egypt Which kAeW not Joseph Tlie interval between 
Jacob’s amval m Egypt and the Exodus is given varytngly as 400 

§ r 4|o yeiprs (Gen xv 13, Ex xu 40 S'Oq , Acts vii 6) 5 but tHie 
amaritan and Septuagmt versions allow only 215 years (Ex toe eii), 
eofifd a period of only four geooraUphe preeuppoM m Gcui. 16 
(cf. the length of the genealogies between the oontemponurios of 
Joseph and those of Moses in Ex, vi, x6-20), 


trembled PaJsstiae in the century are'ho other then Hebrews 
(the equation m phiUflogicaily sound), the myadpin 
But although tlie evidenca of the Amamn tablets mifoi VUgs suppoot 
Uie bitilicaf tmditioii in tts haceRt outhnea, the vaew in <|iueslin^ if 
correct, would neoeasitajte the rejcotion of a groat mass of the 
narmtiviMi as a whole. 1 

In the of ptterMl gytddnee the ^tu 4 y of thv'Bxoddi 

of the IsraeUteB must be baaed upon the JisraelKe records, nod 
divei^wt or cohtnadictcNry views mis8t< be oaitrfufly noticed. 
Regarded simply as a journey from* Egytot into Palestihe it m l&e 
most prpbaWe of occurrehces ' the dittictilty arisen froiri the 
actual narrativesi. The first stage is the escape frc»n the land of 
Goshen (^.0 ), the district allotted to the family of Jacob (Gen. 
xlvi 28^34, * As ^ the rdute taken across the 

Rod Sea (i’a;^ Sflph) scholars arc agreed (see W M, Mtiller, 
Sney* Btk col 1436 sqq,), it depends upon the view held 
regarding the second stsige of the journey, the road to the 
mountain of Sinai or Horeb and thence to Kadesh The last^ 
mentioned J)laCe is identified with Ain KadTs, about 50 rh. south 
of Beersheba , but the identification of the mountain is uncertain, 
and it 18 possible that tradition confused two distinct places. 
According to orte favourite view, the journey was token across 
the Sinaitic peninsula to Midian, the home of Jethro Others 
plead strongly for the traditional site Jebel Musi or Scrbll m 
the Boutii of the peninsula (sec J. R Hams, DicU Bthle, iv 
PP» 536 sqq ; H Winckler, Ency Bth col 4641) The latter 
view ihmues that the oppressed Israelites left Egypt for one 
of its dependencies, and both theories find only conjectural 
identifications in the varioiis stations recorded m Num xxxiii 
But this list of forty names, corresponding to the years of 
wandermg, is from a post-exilic source, and may be based 
merely upon a knowlo(%c of caravan-routes , even if it be of 
older originy it is of secondary value smee it represents a tradition 
differing notably from that in the earlier narratives themselves, 
and these on inspection confirm Judg. xi 16 seq , where the 
Israelites proceed immediately to Kadesh 

Fk xvi -xvm presuppose a settled encampment and a law- 
giving, and thus belong to a stage after Sinai had Ixscn reached (Kx 
XIX sqq ) They are closely related, as regards subject matter, &c , 
to the narratives in Num x 20-xi , xx r-13 (Smai to Kadesh), 
and the initial step is the recognition that the latter is thoiT original 
context (See G F Moore, Iiney Bib col 1443 fv J) Further, 
mternal peciilmrities associating events now at Bmai^Hcmd> with 
those at Kadesh support the view that Kadesh was their true scon<^, 
and it is to be noticed that m Ex XV 22 seq tlie Israelites already 
reach the wilderness of Shur and accomplish the three days' lourntev 
which had been their ongihal aim (cf £x 111 18, v 3, vHi 27) 
The Wildemess Of Shur (Gen xVi 7, xx t , 1 Sam Jcv 7, xxvii 81 
IS the itatittal scene of conflicts with Amalekites (Fx xvn 8 Rqq). 
and Its sanctuary of Kadesli or Ert Misiqi>at (" well of jtidgmertt," 
Gen XIV 7) was d<)Ul>tk»ss associated With traditions of the gmttg 
of statnb-s Aitd ordinsnces The dCtour to Sinai-Horeb appears to 
belon,^ to a later stage of the tr.idition, and is connected with the 
introduction hf leWS 3 nd institutions of relatively latot form It is 
foreshadowed by the injunction to avOid the direct WaV into Palr&Hfte 
(set Ex xiii 17-iq). since on rOaehmg Kadesh the Israelites would 
be Within reach of hostile tribes, arid the eonfliotS Which it Was pro- 
posed to avoid actually ensued ^ The forty years 6f wriftdermg in 
the Wilderness is tharketetistib of the Deuteronomic and post-exilic 
narratives , in the earhet sources the fruitful oatus of Kadesh ii the 
centre, and even after the tradition of a detour to Slnai*H<frob was 
developed, Orily a tirief period is spent at thO holy moimtahi 

From Kadei^h spies were sent into It’alestine, and when the 
people were dtsmayed at their tidmgs and incurred the wrath 
bf Yahweh, the pienalty of the forty yearn’ delay wOs pronounbdd 

* Sed, S g , J.Orr^ Problem bf tkeOT pp 42* sqq , Ed Mcyer.Bi^ 
/snwhOm, ^ 9122 sqq Some, too» find lU the Amaina tablets 
the histonoal background lor Josejih's high position at the Egyptfam 
court (see Cheync, Bncy Bib, art. '' Jo&dph ") 

^ For the varying traditions regaramg the number of tiiv peopio 
and thdr rbSidence (whethdr sctOlod apkrt, cf , ^ , Gdti xlvi. 34, 
Et, viii as, be. 26, X 33, or in tho midst of the Egyptums) sed fibie 
recent comnlontaries 

* Sec further T. WeUhaniUn, Protegomena^ pp 34 < 

Moore, Enby Bib cot 1443 < ^ A Cobk, Jswi ^uart% Rmk (xqiPd), 
pp 741 stjq (1907), p 122, and art Moses £x xm 17-19 forbids 
the QoiaprpmxsQ w^ch would place SmairHorub m thp neighlioar- 
hood oflKadqsU (A. E Coynes, Pimd, Quart. Staipm» 

(1696), pp 175 sqq , c F Kent {see Xif, bejowj, p 3$!)^ 
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MUtn. Origbally'CUl»('%llMK’^lnk* exStmpt luid (or 

Mi' fddi t^ctiived a blAiite ; 'latw^ trtwHtidtk adds Joshua and 
m Deut. 1. 37 seq alltidb % some tmknemti offence of Hoses 
Acceding to Nmo. xxi. ^ lamdites (a ^generaliaihg 
£ica^) Gapture4 HormaA, on the way to Beei^heoai and 
subseqaendy the clan Caleb and the Keaites (the clan of Uom* 
fatheMn^low)^ ai^ found in Judah (Jodg. i. i6X Although the 
tiaditions tqgard their efforts as part a common movement 
(from Gilgal, see below), it is more probable that these (notably 
Caleb) esca^ the punishment which befell the rost of the 
Israelites^ Bj^d made tbcir way direct from Kadesh into the 
souiA of Palestine.^ On the oAer hand, according to the pre- 
vailing tradition, the attempt to break northwards was frustrated 
by a defeat at Hormah (Num. xiv 4o-45)» an endeavour to pass 
Edom failed, and the people turned back to the Yam Suph (here 
at the bead of the Gulf of Akabah) and proceeded up to the 
east of Edom and Moab. Conflicting views are represented (on 
which see Hoas), but at length Shittim was reached and pre- 
parations were made to cross the Tordan into the promised land 
This having been effected, GHgal became the base for a senes of 
operations m which the united tribes took part But again the 
representations disagree, and to the overwhelming campaigns 
deleted in tlie book of Joshua most critics prefer the account 
of the more gradual process as related in the opening chapter of 
the book of Judges (sec Jews . History, § 8) 

Thus, whatever evidence may be supplied by archaeological 
research, the problem of the Exodus must always be studied m 
the light of the biblical narratives. Tliat the religious life of 
Israel as portrayed therein dates from this remote period cannot 
be maintained against the results of excavation or against the 
later history, nor can we picture a united people m the desert 
when subsequent vicissitudes represent the union as the work of 
many years, and show that it lasted for a short time only under 
David and Solomon. During the centuries in which tlic narratives 
were takmg shape many profound changes occurred to affect 
the traditions. Developments associated with the Deuteronomic 
reform and the reorganization of Judaism m post-exilic days 
can be unmistakably recognized, and it would be unsafe to 
assume that other viassitudcs have not also left their mark 
Allowance must be made for the shifting of boundanes or of 
spheres of influence (Egypt, Edom, Moab), for the incorporation 
of tribes and of their own tribal traditions, and in particular 
for other movements (eg from Arabia)^ If certain clans 
moved direct from Kadesh into Jndah, it is improbable that 
others made the lengthy detour from Kadesh by the Gulf of 
Akabali, but this may well be an attempt to fuse the traditions 
of two distinct migrations Among the Joseph-tnbes (Ephraim 
and Manasseh), the most important of Israelite divisions, the 
traditions of an ancestor who had lived and died m Eg>"pt 
would be a cherislied possession, but although most writers 
agr^e that not all the tribes were in Egypt, it is ipipossiMe to 
determme their number with any certainty At certam 
periods, intercourse with Egypt was especially intimate, and 
there is much m favour of the view that the name Mizraim 
(Egypt) extended beyond the borders of Egypt proper. Refer- 
ence has already been made to other cases of geograjjhical 
vagueness, and one must recognize that in a body of traditions 
6U(^ as this there was room for the inclusion of the most diverse 
elements which it is almost hopeless to separate, in view of the 
scantiness of relevant evidence from otner sources, and the 
ktoraxy mtncacy of the extant narratives That many different 
beliefs have influenced the tradition is apparent from what has 
been said above, and is especially noticeable from a study of the 
general Matures. Thus, although the Israelites possessed cattle 
(Ex. xvii. 3,. XIX 13, xxiv 5, xxxii.*^, xxxiv 3 , Num xx, iq), 
allusion is made to their lack of meat m order to magnify the 
wonders of the journey, and among divmely sent aids to guide 
1 So B Stade, Steuemagel, Guthe, G F. Moore, H P Smith, 
G, Tm Kent, &c See Caleb, Jerahmsbl: Judah; Kehites, 
LeVites ; and Jews History, $§ 5, 00 (end) ^ 

* An instructive paxallel to the lashenenttoned is afforded by 
IHaeaxxt's account of the xmgtation of Arab tribes gito Palestinevin 
the x8th century a.d, hihUqus, July t905)« 


and direct the people upon the march not only does Mosa 
Ilia assdkaxiice of a /iwmon belpor (Jethro or Hol>ab^ 
birt ehe eiiigel> the ark, the pillar of amd of fire and th 
my^erious hornet am afao provided 
la addition to tho teftrencea aheady gnnea, see J# W Coknsc 
P$i/liait 0 ish 01x2 4^/ Jo,^kwf> (on mtenul <lilficulties) , A jeremid 

4^1 Tost im Ltcm e/. aU OvieiUs^ (pp 402 sqo , oh Ihttr Aference 
in Mane^ho, Ac , with which cf also R 11 jisbil&ci, \ 

243 seq), art “Exiodua** in Envy. Ptb . Ed Miyor, I^iaEiis 
(pdfsstm) , Bdnhofi, ThsOlog Krit (1907^, pp i <59-^17 

the hislones of Jlsnuel ap 4 coiumtntarii's on Hk untit of Exodu* 
Among the numerous uorVs, mention m.iy tn made < 

G EUts, Duieh Co'ien sum Stnni , E H Palmet, r)u%i}U 0/ ih 
hmdtui , O A- Toithoa, 2 he Ht^toru Eso^us , fuller iiifijiiu.it ion 1 
giveii m L B. Baton, Hist 0/ naanJ Pafestfne^ p 34 (also ch m ) 
and C F Kent, Esginmnxs 0/ IJeb p 355 seq (SVC) 
EXOGAMY <Gr efei, outside; marriage), the ten 

proposed by J F McLennan for the custom comp<*lhng marriag 
out of the tribe ** (or rather “ out of Uic totem ”), lU comwi! 
IS endogamy (^v.). McLennan would find an explanation c 
exogamy m the prevalence of female infanticide, which, ‘ lendei 
mg women scarce, led at once to polyandry within the tnb< 
and the capturing of women from witliout ” Infanticide ( 
girls IS, and no doubt ever has lieen, a very common practic 
among savages, and for obvious reasons Among trills in 
primitive stage of sonal organization giri-chiklren must alwa\ 
have been a hindrance and a source of weakness. They had to t 
fed and yet they could not take part m the hunt for food, and the 
offered a tempution to neighJxiuring tribes, Infanticide, hov 
ever, is not proved to have lieen so umversal as Mcl^nna 
suggests, and it is more probable that the reai»on of exogamy 
really to be found in that primitive social system which mad 
the ** captured woman the only wife in the modem sense ( 
the term« In the beginnings of human society children wei 
related only to their mother, and the women of a tube wei 
common property Thus no man might appropriate any femal 
or attempt to mamtam proprietary rifjhts over her, Witli w ome 
of other trfliea it would be different, and a warrior who capture 
a woman would doubtless pass uncliallengccl in his claim t 
possess her absolutely. Infanticide, the evil physu^ effects c 
m-and-m ’’ breeding, the natural strengtli of the unpulsc t 
possess on the man's part, and the greater feeling of secunt 
and a tendency to family life and affections on the woman'* 
would combine to make exogamy uicrease and marriages withi 
the tribe decrease. A natural impulse would in a few general lor 
tend to become a law or a custom, the violation of winch would b 
looked on with horror Physical capture, too, as soon as u 
creasing civilization and tnlial interGommunication removed th 
necessily for violence, became symbolic of the more permanen 
and individual relations of the sexes An additional expjanatio 
of the prevalence of exogamy may be found m the naturi 
tendency of exogamous tril>es to increase m numbers an 
strength at the expense of those communities which move 
towards decadence by in -breeding Thus tradition woul 
hanlen into a prejudice, strong as a principle of religion, an 
exogamy would become the mviolable custom it is found to b 
among many races. In Australia, Sir G. Grey writes , “ On 
of the most remarkable facts connected with the natives is tha 
they are divided mto certam great families, all the members c 
which bear the same name . these family names are commo 
over a great portion of the continent and a man cannot nxarr 
a woman of his own family name ” In eastern Afnca, Sir B 
Burton says : “ The Somal will not many one of the same, 0 
even of a consangumeous family,” and the Bakal ah ari have th 
same rule. Paul B du Chaillu found exogamy the rule and blooi 
marriages regarded as an abomination throughout westen 
Equatorial ^nca. In India the Khasias, Juangs, Wara]i« 
Ormms, Hos and other tribes are strictly exogamous Th 
Kalmucks ore divided into hordes, and no man may marry . 
woman of the same horde. Circassians and Samoyedes hav 
similar rules. The Ostaiks regard endogamy (marnage withii 
the clan) as a crime, as do the Yakuts of Siberia,. J^cn{ 
the Indians of America severe rules prescribing exotS^y preiail 
The Tsnnsheean Indians of British Columbia are diyi^^d intc 
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tribes and totems^ or '' crests which are common to all the ^bes/’ 
says one writer, '* The crests are Hie whak^ the porpoise^ the 
ea^le^ the coon, the wolf and the frog. , . . The relataonship 
existing between persons of the same crest is nearer than that 
between members of the same tribe. . . . Members of the same 
tribe may many, but those of the same crest are not allowed to 
under any arcumstances ; that is, a whale may not marry a 
whale, but a whale may marry a frog, See/* The Thlmkeets, 
the Mayas of Yucatan and the Indians of Guiana are excigamous, 
observing a custom which is thus seen to exist throughout Afnca, 
in Siberia, China, India, Polynesia and the Americas. 


Authorxtibs — J. F. McLennan, Primitive Marriage (1865), and 
StudHs in Anc Hist (1896), Lord Avebury, On^in 0/ Civwuahea 
(190a) , Westermarck, History of Human Marriage (1894) . A. Lang, 
Social Origins (1903), L H ItLotgeiXi, Ancient Society (1877), J G. 
Feaxer, Totemism and Exogamy (1910) , see also Totbm. 

EXORCISM (Gr. i^opKi{€iv, to conjure out), the expulsion 
of evil spirits from persons or places by incantations, magical 
rites or other means As a corollary of the animistic theory of 
diseases and of belief m Possession (q v ), we find widely spread 
customs whose object is to get nd of the evil influences These 
customs may take the form of a general expulsion of evils, 
either once a year or at irregular intervals ; the evils, which are 
often regarded as spirits, sometimes as the souls of the dead, 
may be expelled, according to primitive philosophy, either 
immediately by spells, purifications or some form of coeraon , 
or they may be put on the back of a scapegoat or other material 
vehicle Among the means of compelling the evil spirits are 
assaults with warlike weapons or sticks, the noise of musical 
instruments or of the human voice, the use of masks, the invoca- 
tion of more powerful good spirits, &c ; both fire and water are 
used to drive them out, and the use of iron is a common means 
of holding them at bay 

The term exorcism is applied more especially to the freeing 
of an individual from a possessing or disease-causing spin* , 
the means adopted are frequently the same as those mentioned 
above , in the East Indies the sufferer sometimes dances round 
a small ship, into which the spirit passes and is then set adrift 
The patient may be beaten or means may be employed whose 
efficiency depends largely on their suggestive nature Among 
the Dakota Indians the medicine -man chants ht-le-h-lah I at the 
bed of the sick man and accompanies his chant with the rattle , 
he then sucks at the affected part till the possessuig spirit is 
supposed to come out and lake its flight, when men fire guns at it 
from the door of the tent. Tlie Zulus believe that they can get nd 
of the souls of the dead, which cause diseases, by sacrifices of 
cattle, or by expostulating with the spirits , so too the shaman or 
magician in other parts of the world offers the possessing spirit 
objects or animals 

The professional exorcist was known among the Jews ; m 
Greece th(' art was practibcd by women, and it is recorded that 
the mothers of Epicurus and Aeschines belonged to this class , 
both were bitterly reproached, the one by the Stoics, the other 
by Demosthenes, with having taken part in the practices m 
question The prominence of exorcism in the early ages of the 
Chnsluin church appears from its frequent mention in the 
wTitings of the fathers, and hy the 3rd century there was an order 
of exorcists (see Exorcist) The ancient rite of exorcism m 
connexion with Imptism is still retained in the Roman ritual, as 
IS also a f(3rm of service for the exorcismg of possessed persons 
The exorcist signs the possessed person with the figure of the 
cross, desires him to kneel, and sprinkles him with holy water , 
after which the exorcist asks the devil his name, and abjures him 
by the holy mysteries of the Chnstian religion not to afflict the 
person possessed any more Then, laying his right hand on the 
demoniac’s head, he repeats the forai bf exorcism as follows • 

I exorcise thee, unclean spirit, m the name of Jesus Christ, 
tremble, O Satan, thou enemy of the faith, thou foe of mankind, 
who hast brought death into the world, who hast deprived men 
of hfe, and hast rebelled against justice, thou seducer of mankmd, 
thou root of evil, thou source of avance, discord and envy/’ 
BfMte and other places supposed to be haunted by unclean 


spirits are likewise to be exorciied with sixnilar rites, and ingenactf 
exorcism hks a p)ace m all the ceremonies for oonsecrati^ and 
blessmg persons or things (see Benediction). 

See Tykr, PrtmsHve CuUure . Skeat, Malay p. 4^7 seq. ; 

FiSixer, Golden Bought vol tii 189* KriSt, AuefMrftche Historie von 
Exorctsmus , Kolaeweg, Der Exorcumus tm Herzogthum Bfaun^ 
eehwetg, Brecher, Das Tfanscendentale,Mag^etetc tm Talmud, w* 195- 
) , Zetieckr Hir Assynologie (Deo 1893, April 1894) • Hei 


Realencykh, 
Thompson, Devils and 


„ . 

" Exorcismus , Waldmeier, Autobiography, p. 
King, Bachman Magic; Maury, La Magie , R C. 
' Evil Spirits of Babylonia, 


EXORCIST (Lat exarasta, Gr. jfopxicrri^r), m the Roman 
Catholic church, the third grade m the mmor orders of the cleigy, 
between those of acolyte and reader The office, which mvolves 
the right of ceremonially exorcising devils (see ExoxasM), is 
actually 00 more than a preliminary stage of the priesthood. 
The earliest record of the special ordination of exorcists is the 
7th canon of the council of Carthage (a d. 256) “ When they 
are ordained,” it runs, “ they receive from tne hand of the 
bishop a little book m which the exorcisms are wntten, receiving 
power to lay hands on the energument, whether baptized or cate- 
chumens ” Whatever its present position, the office of exorcist 
was, until comparatively recent times, by no means considered 
a smecure. exorcist a terror to demons” (Paulinus, 

Eptst 24) survived the Reformation among Protestants, with 
the belief, expressed by Firmilianus in his epistle to St Cyprian, 
that “ through the exorcists, by the voice of man and the power 
of God, the devil may be whipped, and burnt and tortured ” 

EXOTIC (Gr foreign, from i$to, outside), of 

foreign origin, or belonging to another country The term is 
now used m the restricted sense of something not indigenous 
or native, and is mostly applied to plants introduced from 
foreign countries, which have not become acclimatized Figura- 
tively, “ exotic ” is used to convey the sense of somethmg rare, 
delicate or extravagant 

EXPATRIATION (from Late Lat expatriate, to exile, and 
patna, native land), a term used in a general sense for the banish- 
ment of a person from his own country In international 
law expatriation is the renunciation or change of allegiance to 
one’s native or adopted country It may take place either by a 
voluntary act or by operation of law Some countries, as France 
and England, disclaim their subjects if they become naturalized 
m another country, others, again, passively permit expatriation 
whether a new nationality has been acquired or not , others, 
as CJermany, make expatriation the consequence of continued 
absence from their territory (Sec Ai ten , Allegiance , 
Naturalization ) 


EXPERT (Lat experius, from expenri, to try), strictly, 
skilled, or one who has special knowledge ; as used in law, an 
expert IS a person, selected by a court, or adduced by a party 
to a cause, to give his opinion on some point in issue with which 
he IS peculiarly conversant In Roman law questions of dis- 
puted handwriting were referred to experts , and m France, 
whenever the court considers that a report by experts is necessary, 
It IS ordered by a judgment clearly setting forth the objects of 
the expertise (Code Proc Civ art 302) T^ree experts are then 
to be ^pointed, unless the parties agree upon one only (art 
303) The experts are required lo take an oalh (art 305), but 
m practice this requirement is frequently dispensed with They 
may be challenged on the same grounds as witnesses (art 310; 
The necessary documentary and other evidence is laid before 
them (art 317), and they make a single report to the court, even 
if they eraress different opinions m that case the grounds only 
of the different opinions are to be stated, and not the person^ 
opinion of each of the experts (art 318) If the court is not 
satisfied with the report, new experts may be appointed (art 
322), the judges are not bound to adopt the opinion of the 
experts (art 323) “This procedure in regard to experts is 
common to both Hie civil and commercial courts, but it is much 
more frequently resorted to in the commercial court than in 
the civil court, and the investigation is usually conducted by 
special experts officially attached to each of these courts” 
(Codington, French Law of Evidence, London, 1904, p. Z02). 
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A similar S3rstem is to be found in force ih many othet Eutc^^ean 
countries ; see e.g. 0 >des of Cml Procedure of Holland^ arts. 
222 et seq. ; Belgium, arts. 302 et seq ; Italy, arts, 252 etscq, , 
as well as in those colonies where French laW has been followed 
(Codes of Civil Procedure of Quebec, arts. 392 et seq ; St Lucta, 
arts 286 et seq.). In Mauritius the articles of the French law, 
summarized above, are still nominally m force; but m practice 
each side calls its own expert evidence, as in Ei^land. 

There is some evidence that in England the courts were in early 
tunes m the habit of summoning to their assistance, apparently 
as assessors, persons specially qualified to advise upon any 
scientific or technical question that required to be determined 
Thus “ in an appeal of maihem (t,e. wounding) ... the court 
did not know how to adjure because the wound was new, and 
then the defendant took issue and prayed the court that the 
maihem might be examined, on which a writ was sent to the 
shenfi to cause to come medicos chtrurgteos di mehmbus London^ 
ad informandum domtnum regem et curtam de hts quae ets ex parte 
domtnt regts mjungerentur ^Year Book, 21 Hen VII pi ^o, 
P 33) practice of calling in expert assistance in judicial 
inquiries was not confined to medico-legal cases If matters 
arise,” said Justice Saunders m Buckley v Rice Thomas (1554, 
Plowden, 124 a), “which concern other faculties, we commonly 
apply for the aid of that science or faculty which it concerns ” 
English procedure, however, being ItUgtous, and not, like 
continental European procedure, tnguisttortal, in its character, 
the expert soon became, and still is, simply a witness to speak 
to matters of opinion 

There is a considerable body of law in England as to expert 
evidence Only a few points can be touched upon here (i) 
An expert is permitted to refresh his memory in regard to any 
fact by referring to anything written by himself or under his 
direction at the time when the fact occurred or at a time when 
it was fresh in his memory This is aVso law generally in the 
United States (see eg New York Civil Code, s 1843) In 
Scotland, medical and other scientific reports are lodged m 
process before the trial, and the witness reads them as part of his 
evidence and is liable to be examined or cross-examined on their 
contents (2) In strictness, an expert will not be allowed, in 
cases of alleged insanity, to say that a litigating or incriminated 
party is insane or the reverse, and so to u .urp the prerogative 
of the court or jury But he may be asked whetlier certain facts 
or symptoms, assuming them to be proved, are or are not indicative 
of insanity But m practice this rule is relaxed both in England 
and in Scotland, and (where it exists) to a still greater extent m 
America (3) Foreign law can only be proved in English 
courts — ^and the same rule applies in Scotland — (a) by obtaining 
an opinion on the subject from a superior court of the country 
whose laws are in dispute under the Foreign Law Ascertainment 
Act 1861 or the British Law Ascertainment Act 1859, or (ft) by 
the evidence of a lawyer of the country whose law is in question, 
or who has studied it in that countiy, or of an official whose 
position requires, and therefore presumes, a sufficient knowledge 
of that law (4) The weight of authority both in England and in 
America supports the view that an expert is not bound to give 
evidence as to matters of opinion unless upon an undei^mg 
by the party calling him to pay a reasonable remuneration for 
his evidence 

Statutory provision has been made m England for the summon- 
mg of expert assistance by the legal tribunals irt various cases 
In the county courts the judge may, if he thinks fit, on the 
application of either party, call m as assessor one or more persons 
of skill and experience as to the matters in dispute (County 
Courts Act x888, s 103), and special provision is made for 
calling in an assessor in employers’ liability cases (act of 1880, 
s. 6) and admiralty matters (see County Courts Admiralty 
Jurisdiction Acts of 1868 and 1869) In the High Court and 
court of appeal onO or more specially qualified assessors may be 
called m to assist in the hearing of any cause or matter except a 
criminal proceedii^ by the crown (Judicature* Acts 1873, s 5 ^)> 
and a like power is given to bc^th these courts and the judici^ 
committee of the privy council m patent cases (Patents, &c , Act 


1883,8.28). Maritime causes, whether original or on appeal from 
eouqty cqu^, are usually taken m the presence of Elder Brethren 
of the Trinity House, who advise the judge without having any 
right to control or any responsibility for his decision (see the 
“ Beryl,” 1884, 9 P.D. r), and on appeal in maritime causes 
nautical assessories are usually called in by the court of appeal, 
and may be called in by the House of Lords (Judicature Act 
1891, s. a like provision is made as to maritime causes 
in Scottm courts (Nautical Assessors [Scotland] Act 1894), 
The judicial committee of the privy council, besides its power 
to call m assessors in patent cases, is authorized to call them 
in m ecclesiastical causes (Appellate Jurisdiction Act 1876, s 14 j 

In addition to the authorities cited in the text, sec Taylor, Law of 
Evidence (9th ed , London, 1895) , J D Lawson, Law of Expert and 
Opinion Evidence (1900) 

EXPLOSIVES, a general term for substances which by certain 
treatment “ explode,” t e decompose or change m a violent 
manner so as to generate force From the manner and degree of 
violence of the decomposition they are classified into “ pro- 
pellants ” and “ detonators,” but this classification is not capable 
of sharp delimitation In some cases the same substance may be 
employed for either purpose under altered external conditions , 
but there are some substances which could not possibly be em- 
ployed as propellants, and others which can scarcely be induced 
to explode m the manner known as “ detonation ” A propellant 
may be considered as a substance that on explosion produces 
such a disturbance that neighbouring substances are thrown 
to some distance , a detonator or disrupter may produce an 
extremely violent disturbance within a limited area without 
projecting substances to any great distance Time is an im- 
portant, perhaps the most important, factor m this action A 
propellant generally acts by burning in a more or less rapid and 
regular manner, producing from a comparatively small volume 
a large volume of gases , during this action heat is also developed, 
which, being expended mostly on the gaseous products, causes 
a further expansion The noise accompanying an explosion is 
due to an air wave, and is markedly different m the case of 
a detonator from a real propellant Some cases of ordinar>' 
combustion can be accelerated into explosions by increasing the 
area of contact between the combustible and the oxygen supplier, 
for mslance, ordinary gas or dust explosions Neither tempera- 
ture nor quantity of heat energy necessarily gi\ cs an explosive 
action Some metals, e.g, aluminium and magnesium, will, 
in oxidizing, produce a great thermal effect, but unless there be 
some gaseous products no real explosive action 

Explosives may be mechanical mixtures of substances capable 
of chemical interaction with the production of large volumes of 
gases, or definite chemical compounds of a peculiar class known 
as “ endothermic,” the decomposition of which is also attended 
with the evolution of gases in large quantity. 

All chemical compounds are either " endothermic ” or ** exo- 
thermic " In endotncrmic compounds energy, m some form, has 
been taken up in the act of formation of the compound Some of 
this energy has become potential, or rather the compound formed 
has been mised to a higher potential This case occurs when two 
elements can be united only under •some compulsion such as a very 
high temperature, bv the aid of an electric current, or spark, or as a 
secondary product whilst some other reactions are proceeding 
For example, oxygen and nitiogen combine only under the influence 
of an electric bjiark, and carbon and calcium m the clectnc furnace 
The formation of chlorates by the action of chlorine on boiling potasli 
IS a good instance of a complex compound (potassium chlorate), 
being formed in small quantity as a secondary product whilst a 
large quantity of pnma^ and simpler products (potassium chloride 
and water) is forming In chlorate formation the greater part of the 
rcachor represents a running down of energy and formation of 
exothermic compounds, with only a small yield of an endothermic 
substance Another idea of the moaning of endothermic is obtained 
from acetylene Wlicn 26 jmrts by weight of tins substance are 
burnt, the heat produced will warm up 310,450 parts of water C 
Acetylene consists of 24 parts of carbon and 2 of hydiogcn by weight 
The 24 parts of carlion will, if in the form of pure charobaL heat 

192.000 parts of water i®, and the 2 parts of nydrogen wiU heat 

68.000 parts of wrater 1®, the total heat production being 260,000 
heat units Thus 26 grams of acetylene give an excess of 50,450 
units ovei: the amount given by the constituents. This excess of 
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joh becomes actual en^ergy at the moment m djls- 
itutioh or the <memical tinioo, TW manner in ^kh a suMmnee 
w endothermic Is of impottantie as regards the practical emplo3meht 
of explosives. Some patticnlar endothermic state or form resolts 
from the fnode of forma^on and the consoquert internal structure 
of tlic molecule Physical structure alone can he the cau$o o' a 
relative endothermic state, as m the glass bUtlis known as Rupert's 
drops, Ac , or oven in chilled sted Rupert's drops fly m pieces 
on Domg scratched or cut to a certam depth. The cause is un- 
doubtfully to be asenbed to tiio molecular state of tlie glass brought 
about by chUbng from the melted state. The moleculqs have not 
had time to separate or arrange themselves in easy position^ In 
steel when melred the carbide of iron is no doubt ditfu>ied equally 
throughout the liquid When cooled slowly some carbide septuates 
out more or li ss, and the steel |S soft or annealed When chilled 
the carbides are retained in solid solution The volume of chilled 
glass or stofd differs slightly from that 1ft the annealed state 

Supcrfiisod substances are probably m a similar state of physical 
potcutial or strain. Many metallic salts, and oigam^ compouiifis 
especially, will exhibit this state when completely melted and then 
allowed to cool m a clean atmosphere On touching with a little 
of the sumo substance in a solid state the hquids will begin to 
crystallize, at the same time becoming heated almost up to tboir 
melting points, The motal gallium shows this excellently yrell, 
kecjnng liquid for years until touched with the solid metal, when 
thf^re is a considerable rise of temperature as solidificatiou lakes 
])lacc 

All carlion compounds, excepting carbon dioxid\ snd many if 
not all compounds of nitiogin, art endothtrnue Most of the cx« 
plosive® in common use contain nitrogen m some form 
Exothermic compounds are in a certain sense the reverse of 
endothermic ; they are relatively mert and react but slowly or not 
at all, unless energy bn expeiiided upon them from outside. Water, 
carbon dioxide and most of the common nunerals belong to this 
class. 

The explosives actually employed at the present time include 
mixtures, such as gunpowdcis and some chlorate compositions, 
the mgredieiUs of which separately may be non -explosive, 
compounds used singly, as guncotton, nitroglycerin (in the form 
of dynamite), pu ric acid (as lyddite or melinite), trinitrotoluene, 
nitrocresols, mercury fulmmatc, &c , combinations of some 
explosive eompounds, such as cordite and the smokeless pro- 

E ellanta m general use for military purposes ; and, finally, 
lasting and detonating or igniting compositions, some of 
which contain inert diluting materials as well as one or more 
high explosives. Many igniting compositions are examples 
of the tot type, consistmg of a high explosive diluted with a 
neutral substance, and frequently containing in addition a 
composition which is inflamed by the explosion of the diluted 
high explosive, the flame in turn igniting the actual propellant 
Explosive Mixtures — ^The explosive mixture lonjgcst known 
IS undoubtedly gunpowder {q v ) in some form —that is, a mixture 
of charcoal with sulphur and nitre, the tot being the oxygen 
provider Besides the nitrates of metal® and ammonium nitrate, 
there is a limited number of other substances capable of serving 
in a sufficiently energetic manner as oxygen providers A few 
chlorates, perchlorates, permanganates and chronlates almost 
complete the list. Of these the sodium, potassium and banum 
chlorates are best known and have been actually tried, tn 
admixture with sotne combustible substances, as practical ex- 
plosives. Most other metallic chlorates are barred from prac- 
tical employment owing to im»tabitity4 deliquescence or other 
property 

Of the chlorates those of potasbium and sodium arc the most 
stable, and mixtures of eitner of these salts with sulphur or 
sulphides, phosphorus, cliarcoal, sugar, starch, finely-ground 
cellulose,^ coal or almost any kmd of organic, i.r. carl^n, com- 
pound, in certam proportions, yield an explosive mixture. 
In many cases these mixtures are not only fired or exploded by 
heating to a certam temperature, but also by quite moderate 
fraction or percussion. Consequently there k much danger m 
manufacture and storage, and however these mixtures have 
been made up, they are quite out of the question as propellants on 
account of their ^at tendency to explode in the manner of a 
detonator^ In addition they are not smokeless, and leave a 

Not necessity heat energy entirely. A nnml)er of ^bstances 
itylldcs and some nitrogen compounds, such as nitrogen chlotkVi 
with extreme violence, but Ittik heat is produced. I 
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Mixtures of chloiiato with airomatic compqunds sugb as the 
nitrot or. 4 mitro-b?rwcw or .even napntnalene make very 
powerful blasting agents. The vtplent aqtto of ft chlorate 
mixture is due first to the rapid evnlul^n pi oxygen^ and also 
to the fact that a chlorate can be detonated lvbGi;i alone, A 
drop of sulphuric acid will start the combustion of a chlorate 
mixture. In admixture with sulphur, sulphides and especially 
phosphorus^ chlorates give extremely sensitive compositions, 
some of which form the basis of friction tube and firing mixtures. 

Potassium and sodium perchlorates and permanganates 
make similar but slightly less sensitive explosive mixtures with 
the above-mentioned substances. Finely divided metals such as 
aluminium or magnesium give also with pennanganates, chlorates 
pr .perchlorates sensitive and powerful explosives. Biebromfttes, 
although containing much available oxygen, form but feeble 
explosive mixtures, but some compounds of chromic acid with 
diazo compounds and some acetyhdes are extremely powerful 
as well as sensitive Ammonium bichromate is a self-com- 
bustihte after the type of ammonium nitrate, but scarcely an 
explosive. 

Explosive —Nearly all the explosive compounds 

in actual use either for btoting purposes or as propellants are 
nitrogen compounds, and are obtamed more or less dire ctly from 
nitric jicid Most of the propellants at present emplo>ed consist 
essentially of nitrates of some organic compound, and may be 
viewed thcoretK ally as nitric acid, the hydrogen of which has 
been replaced by a carbon complex; such compounds are 
expressed by M O NO^, which indicates that the carbon group 
IS m some manner united by means of oxygen to the nitrogen 
group Guncotton and nitroglycerm arc of this class. Anotner 
large class of explosives is formed by a more direct attachment 
of mtrogen to the carbon complex, os represented by M NOg 
A numter of explosives of the detonating type are of this class 
tbey contain the some proportions of oxygen and nitrogen as 
nitrites, but are not nitrites They have been termed nitro- 
denvatives for distinction. One of the simplest and lorgest- 
known members of this group is nitrobenzene, C^H^NOg, which 
IS employed to some extent as on explosive, being one inpedicnt 
in rack-a-rock and other blasting compositions. The dinitro- 
benzenes, QH4(N02)3, made from it are solids which are some- 
what extensively employed as constituents of some sporting 
powders, and in admixture with ammonium nitrate form a blast- 
ing powder of a “ flameless variety which is comparatively 
safe m dusty or “ gassy ’’ coal scams 

Picric acid or tnnitrophenol, CijIIji’OIt (NOg)^ is employed 
as a high explosive for shell, &c It requires, however, either to 
be enclosed and heated, or to be started by a powerful detonator 
to develop its full effect. Its compounds with metals, such as 
the potassium salt, OK (NO^Jg, are when dry very cntily 
detonated by friction or percussion and always on heating, 
whereas picric acid itself will bum very quietly when set fire 
to under ordinary conditions. Trinitrotoluene, CgHg-GHj (N03)3, 
is a high explosive resembling picric acid in the manner of its ex- 
plosion (to which in fact it is a rival), but differs therefrom in not 
forming salts with metals. The nitrqnaphthols, CjoHq OH*NOg, 
and higher nitration products may be counted in the list. Their 
salts with metals behave much like the picratcs. 

All these nitro compounds can be reduced by the action of 
nascent hydrogen to substances called amines (q v.), which are 
not always explosive in themselves, but m some cases can form 
mtrates of a self-combustiblc nature. Aminoacetic acid, for 
instance, will form a nitrate which bums rapidly but quietly, and 
might be employed as an explosive. By the action of nitrous aciid 
at low temperatures on aromatic amines, e,g aniline, CflHgNHg, 
diazo compounds are produced* These are all highly explosive, 
and when in a dry state are M the most part also extreme^ 
sensitive to friction, percussion or heat. As many of these diazo 
compounds contain no oxygen their explosive nature must be 
ascribed to the p^liar state of union of the mtrogep. This 
jtate is attempted to be shown by the fbnnulae such as, for 
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^Mdti ttm^ faiipmd tompouadiof diaso- 
benzene. Probably the most vigoroiia fflEploem at present 
Mwu 10 the anberdhce'caUed hydiazoic acid or asedmide 
It forme salU with imetak such as AgN,, which enpiode in a 
peculiar nkanner^ Ibe aoamoBuiiii coinpQundi niay 

become a pinctieal explosive o£ great value* 

Meitunc fulminate, HgC^N^Og^ is one of the most useful 
high explosives known* It is foitned by the action of a aolution 
of mevourous nitrate, cdntauikig some aitmus acod, on alcohol 
It 18 a white crystelhne substance almost ihsoliible in cold water 
and reguiripg 230 tunes its wekht of boiHng water for solution. 
It may be heated to before oxplodv^. ana the explosion 
80 brought about is much milder than that produced by per- 
cussion. It forms the principal ins^dient m cap compositions, 
in many fuses and in detonators. In ttxmy of these compositions 
llie fulminate is clouted by mixture With certam quantities of 
inert powders so that its sensitiveness to friction or percussion 
is just so much lowered, or slowed down, that it will fire another 
mixture capabic of burning with a hot flame. For detomtiug 
dynamite, guncotton, &c., it is generally employed without 
admixture of a diluent. 

Smokeless Pw/^effowly.-^unpowders and afl other explosive 
mixtures or compounds containing metallic salts must form 
smoke on combustion. Tlie solids produced by the resolution 
of the compounds are in an extremely finely-divided state, and on 
being ejected into the atmosphere become more or less attached 
to water vapour, which is so preapiiatcd and consequently adds 
to the smoke. The simplest examples of propellants of the smoke- 
foss class are compressed gases* Compressed air was the pro- 
pellant for the Zalmski dynamite gun. Liquefied carbon dioxide 
has also been propobed and used to a slight extent with the same 
idea, ft is scarcely practical, howevei , because when a quantity 
of a gas hquefied by pressure passes back ogam into the gaseous 
state, them is a great absorption of heat, and any remaming 
liquid, and the containing vessel, are considerably cooled. Steam 
guns were tried in the American Civil War m 1864 , but a steam 
gun is not smokeless, for the steam escaping from the long tube 
or gun immediately condenses on expansion, forming white mist 
or smoke. 

At the earliest stage of the development of guncotton the 
advantage of its smokeless combustion was fully appreciated 
(see GuNCorroN) That it did not at once take its position 
as the smokeless propellant, was simply duo to its physical 
state*--a fibrous porous mass—* which burnt too quickly or even 
detonated under the pressure required m fire-arms of any kind 
In the early eighties of the 19th century it was found that several 
substances would partly dissolve or at least gelatinize guncotton, 
and the moment when guncotton proper was obtained as a 
colloid or jelly was the real start in the matter of smokeless 
propellants. 

Guncotton IS convetted mto a gelatinous form by several 
substances, such as esters, s.g. ethyl acetate or benzoate, acetone 
and other ketones, and many benzene compounds, most of which 
are volatile liquids. On contact with the guncotton a jelly is 
formed which stiffens as the evaporation of the gelatmizing 
agent proceeds, and finally hardens when the evaporation is 
complete. Whilst in a stiff pasty state it may be cut, moulded 
or pressed into any desired shape without any danger of ignition. 
In fact guncotton m the colloid state may be hammered on an 
anvil, and, as a rule, only the portion struck will detonate or fite 
Guncotton alone makes a veiy hard and somewhat brittle mass 
after treatment with the gelatmizing agent and complete diying, 
and Sfoall quantities of camphor, vaseline, castor oil and other 
substances ate incorporated with the gelatinous guncotton to 
snodemte thie hard and brittle state. 

All the smokeless powders, of which gelatinized gUkicottOns 
or nitrated Ceiliilosei are the base, are moulded into some con- 
vtBfiiehtly shaped grauiy ag. tubes, cords, rods, disks or tablets, 
ao that the rate cl burning may be controlled as desired. The 
Vieffle powder, inventad m rBSy and adopted In Fkance for a 
tnagarine rifle, consisted itf gekiamfred gukcottOh with a bide 
pmk add. Later a uiixtim of two Varietiaa of glumpttxia 


golatuMzad together was used, In addition to.gunnettons otlw 
explosive or ison-captosive substances aim Contained in some of 
these toners. Guneotton atone m the coHoid state burns ver\ 
slowly if m moderate-sized pieces, and whtiri subdivided bf made 
mto tbmrods or stripe it le still very mild as anewpfosive, parth 
from a chemical reason, vie; there is not sufficient Oxygm m it 
to bora the carbon to dioxide. Many mixtures are consequently 
m use, and mhny ^Ve been ptqposed, which coiitam sorn** 
metallic salt oapaUe of supplying oxygen, such as barium or 
ammonium nitrate^ the icte btsng to accelenuc the rate of 
burnmg of the guncotfon and if possible avoid the production 
of smoke. 

The dwcQvery by A. Nobel that nitroglycerin could be incor- 
porated with collodion cotton to form blasting gelatin (hc 
DvXamite) led more or less directly to' the invention of balkstiie» 
which differs from blasting geiatin only m the relative amounts of 
collodion, or soluble mtrtitcd cotton, and wtroglycerin. Balhs- 
tite was adopted by the Italian government m 1890 as a militan 
powder. Very many substances and mixtures have been 
proposed for smokeless powder, but the two substances, gun- 
cotton and nitroglyconn, liave for the most port kept the field 
against a’l other combinations, and for several reasons. Nitres* 
glycerin contains a slight excess of oxygen ovenr tlmt necessary to 
convert the whole of the carbon mto carbon dioxide , it bums 
in a more energetic manner than guncotton , the two can lx 
incorporated together in any proportion whdst the guncotton 
IS m the gelatinous state ; also all the hquids which gelatiui.!.* 
guncotton dissolve nitroglycenii, and, as these gclatmirmc^ 
liquids evaporate, the mtroglyCenn is left entangled m the gun- 
cotton jelly, and then shares more or less its colloidal character 
In burning the nitroglycerin is protected from detonation bv the 
gelatinous state of the guncotton, but still ad^\ to the rate of 
burning and produces a higher temperature 

Deiiifahle Qtiahites — Smokdessness is one only of the desirable 
properties of a propellant. All tlie present so-called stnokfVi»s 
powders produce a little fume or haze, mainly dne to the 
sation of the stoam which forms one of tlic combustion piuUuLt. 
There is often also a, little vapour from the suhstanci's, such as oiK, 
mineral jelly, vaseline or other liydrocartion added for lubncatior it 
to render the finished material pliable, Ac. The gases j»rodtTfrt 
should neither he very poisonous nor exert a corrosive action on 
metals, &c. The powder itself sliould have good keeping qualities, 
dial is^ not be liable to chemical changes within ordinary raiijses oi 
temperature or in different dimatcs when stored for a "few years 
In these powders slight chemical changes are generally followed by 
noticeable ballistic changes. All tlie smokele s powders of the 
present day produce some oxide of nitrogen, traces of wluch luu/ 
about the gun after firing and change rapidly mto nitrous and nitric 
adds Nitrous acid is particularly objectionable in connexion with 
metala, as it acts as a carrier of oxygen. 1 he fouling from modem 
smokeless powdors is a slight deposit of acid grease, and the remedy 
consists ui washing out the bore of the piece with an alkahne liquid 
The castor oil, mineral jelly or camphor, and similai substances 
added to smokeless powders are supposed to act as lubricants to 
some extent They are not as effective fin this respect as mmorat 
salts, and the nfiing of both small-arms and ordnance using smokeless 
powders is severely gripped by the metal of the projectile Thn 
alkahne fouling producoa by the black and brown powders acted 
as a preventive of rusting to some extent, as well as a lubricant m 
the horn. 

Danger tn Manm/acture i^ln the case of the old gunpowders, 
Uic moat dangerous manufacturing operation was niicorporation 
>Vilh the modem coDoid propellants the most dangerous oi>eration . 
arc the chemical processes in the preparation of nitroffiycerm, the 
drying Of guncotton, &c* After once the gelatmizing solvent has 
been added, all tlic meclianical operations can be conducie(\ practi- 
cally. with perfect safety This statement appears to be correct for 
att kinds of nitrated celluloso po>^ders. whether mixed with nitro- 
glycerin Of other stifiittances Should they become ignited, whicli is 
pobsiblo by a nee of temperature (to say 180*) or contact aith a 
time, the mixture boms quickly, but does not detonate. 

As a rule naval and xqilitary smokeless powders are shaped mto 
flakes, cubes, cords or cylinders, with or without longitudinal perfora- 
tions. All the tnOdifleations in shape and site are intended to regulate 
the rate of burning Sporting powders are often colouted iOr trade 
(Ustmetma. Some powders ate bluckloaded by glazing with pure 
graphite, ag is done yiith black jpowders One object of this ghuang 
IS TO prev/^t the grams 0 ^ Pieces becoming joined by pressure , 
for rods 6r pto6CS 01 Some smokeibte powders might pOSnbly unite 
nndeir eotisidotabki premute, producing larger pieces and thus 
altering the rate of oufcliiAg. Most smok^ess powdete are teirly 
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insenaitiw to ^oek. AH thete gdatiiilMd powders are a little leas 
easily ignited than black powdm A aligntly different cap com- 
position 18 required ior small-arm cartridges, and cannon cartridges 
generally require a small primar or starter of powdered black gnn- 
powder , . 

It is desired that a propellant shall produce the maximum velocity 
with the mimmum pressure The pressure should start gently so 
that the inertia of the projectile is overcome without any undue 
local strain on the breech near the powder chamber, and more 
especially that as more and more space is giv6n to the gases by the 
movement of the orojectile up the gun to the muxsle, gas should be 
produced with sumcient rapidity to keep the pressure nearly uniform 
or shghtly increasing along the bore. The leadmg idea for im- 
provements in relation to propellants is to obtain the greatest possible 

S ressure regularly doveloped, and at the same time the lowest 
imperatures (W, R E H.) 

Law —In i860 an act was passed in England “ to amend the 
law concerning the making, keeping and carnage of gunpowder 
and compositions of an explosive nature, and concerning the 
manufacture and use of fireworks ” (23 & 24 Vict. c. 139), 
whereby previous acts on the same subject were repealed, and 
minute and stringent regulations introduced. Amending acts 
were passed in x86i and 1862. In 1875 passed the Ex- 
plosives Act (38 & 39 Vict. c. 17), which repealed the former 
acts, and dealt with the whole subject in a more comprehensive 
manner. This act, contaimng 122 sections, and applying to 
Scotland and Ireland, as well as to England, constitutes, with 
various orders m council and home office orders, a complete code 
The act of 1875 was based on the report of a committee of the 
House of Commons, public opinion having been greatly excited 
on the subject by a terrible explosion on the Regent’s Canal m 
1874 Explosives are thus defined * (i) Gunpowder, nitro- 
glycerin, dynamite, gun-cotton, blasting powders, fulminate of 
mercury or of other metals, coloured fires, and every other 
substance, whether similar to those above-mentioned or not, 
used or manufactured with a view to produce a practical effect 
by explosion or a pyrotechnic effect, and including (2) fog-signals, 
fireworks, fuses, rockets, percussion caps, detonators, cartridges, 
ammunition of all descriptions, and every adaptation or prepara- 
tion of an explosive as above defined Part 1 deals with gun- 
powder, providing that it shall be manufactured only at factories 
lawfully existing or licensed under the act ; that it shall be kept 
(except for private use) only in existing or new magazines or 
stores, or in registered premises, licensed under the act Private 
persons may keep gunpowder for their own use to the amount of 
thirty pounds The act also prescribes rules for the proper keep- 
ing of gunpowder on registered premises Part 11 deals with 
nitro-glyccrm and other explosives , part in with inspection, 
accidents, search, &;c. ; part iv. contains various supplementary 
provisions By order in council the term explosive ” may be 
extended to any substance which appears to be specially dangerous 
to life or property by reason of its explosive properties, or to ; 
any process liable to explosion in the manufacture thereof, and 
the provisions of the act then extend to such substance just as 
if It were included in the term “ explosive ” m the act The act 
lays down minute and stringent regulations for the sale of gun- 
powder, restricting the sale thereof in public thoroughfares or 
places, or to any child apparently under the age of thirteen , 
requiring the sale of gunpowder to be m closed packages labelled ; 
It also lays down general rules for conveyance, &c The act also 
gives power by order m council to define, from time to time, the 
composition, quality and character of any explosive, and to 
flassify explosives, and such orders in counal are frequently 
made includii^ new substances ; those in force will be found in 
the Staiuiary Rules and Orders, tit “ explosive substance.” The 
Merchant Shipping Act 1894 imposes restrictions on the carnage 
of dangerous goods m a British or foreign vessel, ” dangerous 
(oods ” meaning aquafortis, vitriol, naphtlm, benzine, gunpowder, 
i'jcifer matches, nitro-glycenn, petroleum and any explosive 
within the meaning of the Explosives Act 1875 The act is 
administered by the home office, and an annukl report is pub- 
lished containing the proceedings of the inspectors of explosives 
\nd an account of the working of the act Each annual report 
ghres a list of explosives at the time authorized for rnanuf^^'^’^ 


or impoiiatiofi, isad appendices contaiidiig information as to 
accidents, expenments, to. 

Practically every European country has legislated on the lines 
of the Englnh act of 1875, Austria taking the lead, m 1877, ^^th 
an explosives ordinance almost idcnticiu with the English act 
The United States and the various English colonies also have 
explosives acts regulating the manufacture, storage and importa- 
tion of explosives (See also Petroleum.) (T. A 1 ) 
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S QDlished by order of the secretary of state for war (I.x)ndon, 1907) 
[ost of the literature on modem explosives, e g dynamite, &c , 
IS to be found m papers contnbuted to scientific journals and societies 
An index to those which have appeared in the Journal of the Society 
of Chemical Industry is to be found m the decennial index (1908) 
compiled by F W Renant 

EXPREM (through the French from the past participle of the 
Lat. exprtmere, to press out, by transference used of representing 
objects in painting or sculpture, or of thoughts, &c in words), a 
word signifying that which is clearly and definitely set forth or 
represented, explicit, and thus used of a meaning, a law, a con- 
tract and the like, being specially contrasted with ” implied ” 
Thus in law, malice, for which there is actual evidence, as apart 
from that which may be inferred from the acts of the person 
charged, is known as ” express ” The word is most frequently 
used with the idea of something done with a definite purpose , 
the term ** express tram,” now meaning one that travels at a 
high speed over long distances with few intermediate stoppages 
was, in the early days of railways, applied to what is now usually 
called a ** special,” t e, a tram not running according to the 
ordinary time-tables of the railway company, but for some 
specific purpose, or engaged by a private person About 1845 
this term became used for a tram running to a particular place 
without stopping. Similarly m the British postal service, 
express delivery is a special and immediate delivery of a letter, 
parcel, to , by an express messenger at a par icular increased 
rate. The system was adopted in 1891. 

In the United States of America, express companies for the 
rapid transmission of parcels and luggage and light goods gener- 
ally perform the function of the post office or the railways m 
the United Kingdom and the contment of Europe Not only 
do they deliver goods, but by the cash on delivery system (see 
Cash) the express companies act as agents both for the purchaser 
and seller of goods They also serve as a most efficient agency 
for the transmission of money, the express money order being 
much more easily convertible than the postal money orders, as 
tile latter can only be redeemed at offices m large and important 
towns The system dates back to 1839, when one William 
Frederick Hamden (18J3-JS4S), a conductor on the Boston and 
Worcester railway, Undertook on his own account the oartying 
of small parcels and the performance of small commissions. 
Obliged to leave the company’s service or abandon his enterprise, 
he started an “ express ” service between^ Boston and New 
York, carrying parcels, executing commissions and collecting 
drafts and bilk. Alvm Adams followed in 1S40, also between 
Boston and New York. From 1840 to 1845 the system was 
adopted by many others between the more important 
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throughout tne states. The attempt to caipr letters also was 
stopped the government as intmering with the post office. 
In 1S54 be^an the amalgamation of many of the companies. 
Thus under the name of the Adams Express Company the 
services started by Hamden and Adams were consolidated. The 
lines connectuig the west and east by Albany, Buffalo and the 
Is^es were consolidated in the Amencani Express Company, 
under the direction of William G Faigo {q e.), Henry Wells and 
Johnston Livingston, while another company, Wells, Fargo & 
Co, operated on the Paoilic coast The celebrated **Pony 
Express ” was started m x86o between Son Francisco and St 
Joseph, Missouri, the time scheduled being eight days. The 
service was carried on by relays of horses, with stations 
25 m apart The charge made for the service was $2 50 per 
J oz. The completion of the Pacific Telegraph Company Ime 
in 1861 was followed by the discontmuance of the regular 
service. 

The name “ express ” is applied to a nfle having high velocity, 
fiat trajectory and long fixed-sight ranges, and an ** express- 
bullet ” is a hght bullet with a heavy charge of powder used m 
such a rifle (see Rtfik) 

EXPROPRIATION, the taking away or depriving of property 
(Late Lat expropriate, to take away, proprtum, t e that which 
is one’s own) The term is particularly applied to the compulsory 
acquisition of private property by the state or other public 
authority 

EXPULSION (Lat expulsto, from expeUere), the act of dnving 
out, or of removing a person from the membership of a body 
or the holding of an office, or of depriving him of the right of 
attending a meeting, &c In the United Kingdom the House 
of Commons can by resolution expel a member. Such resolution 
cannot be questioned by any court of law But expulsion is 
only resorted to m cases where members are guilty of offences 
rendering them unfit for a seat m the House, such as being m 
open rebellion, being guilty of forgery, perjury, fraud or breach 
of trust, misappropriation of public money, corruption, conduct 
unbecoming the character of an officer and a gentleman, It 
IS customary to order the member, if absent, to attend in his 
place, before an order is made for his expulsion (see May, Parlia- 
mentary Practice, 1906, p 56 seq ) Municipal corporations or 
other local government bodies have no express power to expel 
d member, except in such cases where the law declares the 
member to have vacated his seat, or where power is given by 
statute to declare the member’s seat vacant In the cases of 
officers and servants of the crown, tenure varies with the nature 
of the office. Some officials hold their offices ad vitam out 
culpam or dum bene se gesserunt, others can be dismissed at any 
time and without reason assigned and without compensation 
In the case of membership of a voluntary association (club, &c ) 
the right of expulsion depends upon the rules, and must be 
exercised 111 good faith Courts of justice have jurisdiction to 
prevent the improper expulsion of the member of a voluntary 
association where that memlicr has a right of property m the 
association In the case of meetings, where the meeting is one 
of a public body, any person not a member of the body is 
entitled to be present only on sufferance, and may be expelled 
on a resolution of the body In the case of ordinary public 
meetings those who convene the meeting stand in the position 
of licensors to those attending anc) may revoke the licence and 
expel any person who creates disorder or makes himself otherwise 
objectionable 

Expulsion of Aliens — Under the Naturalization Act of 1870, 
the last of the civil disqualifications affecting aliens m England 
was removed The political disqualifications which remamed 
only applied to electoral rights In the very exceptional cases 
in which it was retained m the statute b^k, ei^ulsion was 
considered to have fall i into desuetude, but it has been revived 
by the Aliens Act of 1905 (5 Edw. VII c. 13). Under this 
act poiirers are given to the secretary of state to make an order 
requiring an alien to kave the United Kingdom within a time 
fixed by the order and thereafter to remain outside the United 
Kingdom, subject to certain conditions, provided it is certifieli 


to him that the alien has been convicted Ok aeiony or mis- 
demeanour or other offence for which the court has power to 
impose imprisonment without the option of a fine, &c„ or that 
he has bdm sentenced m a foreign country with which there is 
an extradition treaty, for a crime not an offence of a 
pohtical character. There are also provisions applicable within 
cne year after the alien has entered the United Ku^dom m the 
cose of pauper aliens. Precautions are taken to prevent, as 
far as possible, any abuse of the power of expulsion. Under the 
French law of expulsion (December 3, X849) there are no such 
precautions, the mmister of the mterior having an absolute 
discretion to order any foreigner as a measure of public policy 
to leave French territciy and m fact to have him taken unmedi- 
ately to the frontier. 

EXTraSlON (Ut. ex, out , tendere, to stretch), in general, 
the action of straining or stretching out. It is usually employed 
metaphorically (cf the phrase an ** extension of time,” a period 
allowed m excess of what has been agreed upon). It is used 
as a technical term in logic to describe the total number of 
objects to which a given term may l>e applied , thus the meaning 
of the term ” Kmg ” in extension ” means the km^s of England, 
Italy, Spam, &c (cf. Df.notation), while in ” intension ” it 
means the attributes which taken together make up the idea of 
kinghood (see Connotation) In psychology the literal sense 
of extension is rctamed, t e ” spread-outness ” The perception 
of space by the senses of sight and touch, as opposed to semi- 
spatial perceptions by smell and hearing, is that of ” continuous 
expanse composed of positions separated and connected by 
distances ” (Stout) , to this the term ” extension ” is applied 
The perception of separate objects involves position and distance, 
but these taken together are not extension, which necessarily 
implies continuity To move one’s finger along the keys of a 
piano gives both the position and the distance of the keys , 
to move It along the frame gives the idea of extension By 
expanding this idea we obtain the conception of all space as 
an extended whole To this perception are necessary both form 
and material It should be observed the actual quality of a 
stimulus (rough, smooth, dry, &c ) has nothing to do with the 
spatial perception as such, which is concerned purely with ^hat 
IS known as ” local signature ” The elementary undifferentiated 
sensation excited by the stimuli exerted by a continuous whole 
IS known as its “extensive quantity” or “ cxtensity ” The 
term has to do not with the kind of object which excites the 
sensation, but simply with the vague massiveness of the latter 
As such It IS distinguishable m thought from extension, though 
It is not easy to say whether and if so how far the quantitative 
aspect of space can exist apart from spatial order Extensity 
as an element m the complex of extension must be carefully 
distinguished from intensity Mere increase of pressure implies 
increase of intensity of sensation ; to increase the extcnsity 
the area, so to speak, of the excitmg stimulus must be increased 
Thus the cxtensity (also called “ voluminousness,” or “ massive- 
ness ”) of the sensation produced by a roll of thunder is greater 
than that produced by a whistle or the bark of a dog It should 
he observed that this application of the idea of extensity to 
sensation m general, rather than to the matter which is the 
exciting stimulus, is only an analogy, an attempt to explain 
a common psychic phenomenon by terminology which is in- 
tnnsically suitable to the physical As a natural consequence 
the term represents different shades of meaning m different 
treatises, verging sometimes towards the physical, sometimes 
towards the psychic, meanmg 

In connexion with extension elaborate psycho-physical 
experiments have been devised, e g. with the object of comparing 
the accuracy of tactual and visual perception and discovering 
what are the least differences which each can observe At a 
distance two lights appear as one, just as two stars distinguishable 
through a telescope are one to the naked eye (see Vision). 
again if the pomts of a compass are brought close together 
and pressed lightly on the skin the sensation, though vague and 
diffused, R one 

See PsvttMRGY and works there quoted . also Spacb and Tmx. 
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ftXTKNUATlNG OIRtlOltSf AlieBli Thh ejtpfdftsidkt fs tiffed 
m Uw with i'et«ra»cif to GtVttit9, describe t^sH in whioh; 
th^h an ofFaltO^ ha^ baati c0mmlttad withGrut kgtA ju^tlficatipii 
or 6Kcuifc> ita from tba point of vtew of punlahmetit or 

moral opprobraum^ it imtigMod or reduced by redson of the facts 
trading up to or atitendtng the tomttnsoioh of the offench. Aic^ 
cording to filnglrth ^^otedurr, the jury has no power to determine 
the punishment to be awarded for an oifencOd The sentenee, 
with certain eKcepVions in capital cases^ is mthin the sole discre- 
tion of the jddtfs, f ubjeCt to the statutory prescriptions ah tb the 
kind and maximum of punishment It b common practice for 
jutiea to add to their verdict^ guilty or not guilty^ a rider recoxn*^ 
mending the accused to irietey on the ground of grave provocation 
received, or other circumstances which in thOir View should 
mitigate the penalty This form of rider is ofteh added aii a 
verdict of guilty of wilful murder^ a enme as to whtdi the judgd 
has no discretion aa to punishment, but the recohimendation 
IS sent to the Home Office for consideratioh in advismg as to 
exercise of the prerogative of mercy. Quite independently of 
any recommendation by the jury, the judge is entitled to take 
into account matters proved during the tr^, or laid befoi^ Him 
after Verdict, as a guide to him iti determining the quanttkm 
of punishtnenti 

Under the PVench kw {Ctfie d'tniffueiwn ^imihelU^ art^ 345), 
It IS the sole i^ight and the duty of a jury m a criminal case to 
pronounce whether or not the commission of the offence was 
attended by extenuating circumstances 
They are not bound to say anything alxmt the matter^ but 
the whole or the majority may qualify the verdict by finding 
cKtertuation, and if they do, the powers of the court to impose 
the maximum punishment are taken away and the sentence to be 
jironounceid is reduced m accordance with the scale laid down 
lii nrt 463 of tlie phtd The most important result of this 
rule is to enable a jury to prevent the infliction of capital punishn 
ment for murder In cases of what is termed ** crime passionel/’ 
P>ench i«noS, when they do not acquit, almost invariably find 
cxtenuatlort \ and a like verdict has become Common even m the 
case of Colddikoded and sordid murders, owing to objections 
to capital puiiHhment^ 

IXTEflttllrORIAUTT^ a term of international law, used to 
denommAte osftain immunities from the application of the rule 
that e\ cry person is subject for all acts done withm the boundaries 
of a state to its local laws It is also employed to describe the 
(juasi^extraterntofial position, to bofrow the phrase of Grotius, 
of the <lwel{ing-placc of an accredited diplomatic agent, and of 
the public ships of one state While m the waters of another* 
Lattoriy its sense has been extended to all cases in which States 
refrain ttom enforcing their Uwb withm their territorial juris- 
diction* The Cases recognised by the law of nations relate to i 
(i) the persons and belongincfs of foreign sovereign^, whether 
incognito of hot j (2) the persons and belongings of ambassadors, 
inmisters plenipotentiarv^ and other accredited diplomatid 
a*(ents and their Siiitos flmt net consuls, except in Some non- 
Christian comitrie<l, ih which they sothetimcs have a diplomatic 
character'^ , (3) public ships ill foreign waters Exterritonahty 
has also been granted by treaty to the subjects and citizens 
of contracting Christian states resident within the temtory 
of certain non-Chnstian states^ Lastly, it is held that when 
«irmie<^ or regiments are albwvd by a foreign state to cross 
its territory, they wecessanly havef exterritorial rights “ The 
ground upon wludh the immunity of sovereign rulers from 
prortsb in our courts,” said Mr Justice WiJls m the case of 
V. Stdtan &f Johore, 1^94, ” is recOgmzed fay our law, is 
that It would be absolutely inconsistent with the status of an 
independent sovereign that he should be Subject to the process of 
a foreign tribunal,” unless he deliberately submits io its juris* 
diction* It has, however, been bold where the foreign sKnrereigil 
was also a British subject {Duke ef Brunswick v* Kikf^ of Harmed ^ 
1844), that ho 19 omenabk to the jurisdictton of the English 
Courts in tespeot of transaotioks dbne by hink In his capadity 
as a subject, A “ foreign sovereign ” may be'tfefatt Id induidfe 
the president of a fepu^k, and even a potentaffijptifese inde- 


pendende is not complete. (ThiiS ii».We casej-cited aboVei of 
Mif^ieU V* SidtAn bf ye^e^the ^saltdn was Mocrtaitied tb tevo 
abandoned all tight to cotitmce with fooeigii states, and to 
have plaeed bis temtoly under BHitiSh protection llie court 
held that ht Was, neverthdeSs, d foreif^ soVierelgn in so ter as 
imiAiinity from Bntish jurisdUetidn was rontemed. The im^ 
munity of a foreign diptomatio ageUt, as the direct vepresentatiVa 
of a foit%n sovere^n (br state), is baled on the sftnle gTcmiids 
as that of the sovereign atrthonty ithdf, The uitCrnatioofetl 
practice ih the case of Great Britain Was confirmed by an act 
of parliament of the reign of Queen Anne, which is still in force* 
The preamble to this act states that ” turbulent and disorderly 
persons in a most outrageous manner had insulted the person 
of die then ambassador of his Czorish Majesty, emperor of Great 
Russia,” by arrestmg and detaining hitn in custody for several 
hoiirs, in contempt to the protection g!raiilcd by Her Majesty, 
contrary to the law of nations, and in prejudice of the rights 
and privileged which ambassadors and other public numsters, 
authorized and received as such, have at all times been thereby 
possessed of, and ought to be kept sdered and inviokblet” This 
preamble has been repeatedly held by our courts to be declaratory 
of the English common law. The act provides that afl euits, 
writs, processes, against any accredited ambassador or public 
mimster or his dcmiestic servant, and all proceedings and judg- 
ments had thereupon, are Utterly null and void,” and that 
any person violating these provisions shall be punished for a 
brea<m of the public peace. Thus a foreign di^dtuatic agent 
cannot, like the sovereign he represents, waive his immunity 
by submitting to the Bntash jurisdiction. The diplomatic im- 
munity necessarily covers the residence of the diplomatic agent, 
which some writers desonbe as assimilated to temtory of the 
state represented by the agent , but thtrb is no consideration 
which can justify any extension of the imimmity beyond the 
needs of the diplomatic mission resident within it It is different 
with public ships in foreign waters In theit case the ex- 
ttrritoriabty attaches to the vessel. Beyond its bulwarks 
captain and crew are subject to the ordmary jurisdiction of the 
state upon whose tcrritoty they happen to be By a foreign public 
ship IS now Understood any ship in the service of a foreign state. 
It was even held in the case of the Parlement Beige ” (1880), 
a packet belonging to the Belgian government, that the ch^acter 
of the vessel as a public ship was not affected by its carrying 
passengers and merchandise for hire In a more recent case an 
action brought by the owners of a Greek vessel against a vessd 
belonging to the state of Rumania was dismissed, though the 
agents of the Rumanian govcnfimcnt had entered an appearance 
uncoiiditionally and had obtained the release of the vessel to 
bail, on the ground that thd Rumoniati government had not 
auti^rized acceptance of the Bntish jorisdiction (The Jassy/* 
1966, 75 L J P 93). 

Writers frequently dedenbd the exterritoriality of both em- 
bassies and ships as absolute There is, however, this differ- 
ence, that the exteri^ifonality of the latter not being, like that 
of embassies, a derived one, there sCems to be iv> ground for 
limitation of it It Was, nevertheless, laid down by the arbitrators 
in the Alabama ” case (Cockborn dissenting), that the ptiVilege 
of exterritonahty accorded to vessels had nCt been Emitted 
mto the law off nations Us an absolute right, but dolely as a 
proceeding founddd on the principle of courttey and mutual 
deference betweeh different nations, and that tt could therCfm 
** never be appealed to for the protection of acts done ih vioktioii 
of ncuttalhy.” 

The exterritoifial settkments in the Far East, the privileges 
df Christians Under the ortangemefets made With the Ottoman 
Porte, aund Other exqeptiolis from Ideal junsdictioils, are snbjdct 
to the conditions laid down m the trekties by which thisy have 
been created* There ate alsd cases iit which Bntish oOiteinUmties 
hari'c gtowfa Up in barbaroUs countries without tht coilsent 
of any iocdl authority. AH these are regulated by or&eis m 
courte'M, iteQod noW in virtue Of tihe Foreign Jurisdictm 
iSpo, in act enabhng the crown to exordise any jurisdicticln it 
xhay have Within a forrign ooantry ” m as ample a lUBsmetf 





as if it {ioquMd byi 6^siotl>dt dbnqdesrt 6f teftitbty ” 

A vbry eke^ptibnal dabb le^ bkiamtortsflii^ fa tmt gtinttd tb thb 

fWrtA td t#!St 

tbke away by' fbl^X £i^fi[ffsh law tile term applied td the 
exadhbtt by pubHd cheers df ntoday ot money^s worth hot due 
at all, or in excess of what is due, or before it fa due Sudt 
exaction, unless made in godd fdith (i ih hdncst mistake ns 
to the sum properly payable), fa a misderneahout by the oommon 
law and is puhfahable by fine and (or) fanprisonment Besides 
the puhiShment above stated, an action for twice the value of 
the thing extorted lies against ofRdehi of the king (taj j', 3 Bdw I 
c ad) There are numerous provisfons for the ptiiifahment of 
particular officers who make Illegal exattions or take illegal 
fees ' e g sheriffs and their officers (Sheriffs Act county 
court bailiffs (County Courts Act iSSff), dorks of courts of 
justice, and gaolers who exact feCs from prisoners. A gaoler 
IS also punishable for detaining the corpse of a prisoner as 
security for dd)t. The term " j^blic officer ” is not limited to 
offices under the crown ; and there are old precedents of criminal 
proceedings, for extortion against churchwardens, and agakist 
miller^ and ferrymen who demand tolls m excess of what is 
customary under their franchise^ 

The term extortion » alsd applied to the exaction of money 
or money’s worth by menaces df personal violence or by 
threats to accuse of crime or to publish dofamatoiy matter 
about another petson. These offences fall partly under the head 
of robbery and partly under blackmail, or what in French is 
termed rhUHtdge 

see RmtM ofi Cnms (6th ed , vol i p. 423 , vol ili p. 34S) 

EXTBACT (from Lat^ exirakete, to draw out), m pharmacy, 
the name given tb preparations formed by evaporating or con- 
centrating solutions of active principles , tinctum are solutions 
which have not been subjected to any evaporation. “ Liquid 
extracts ” are those of a ^rupy consistency, and ate generally 
prepared by treating the crug with the solvent (water, alcohol, 
. c ) and concentratmg the solution until it attains the desired 
< onsistency. ** Ordinary extracts ” are thrk, tenacious and 
sometimes even <fry preparations ♦ they are obtained by evapenrat- 
mg solutions as obtained above, or the juices expressed from 
the plants 

Extraction, in chemical technology, is a process for separating 
one substance from another by taking advantage of the varying 
solubility of the components in some chosen solvent. The term 

kxiviation is used when water is the solvent In laboratory 
practice all the common solvents are employed. With small quan- 
tities It may suffice to shake the substance with the solvent, the 
mixture being heated if necessaiy, filter and distil or otherwise 
remove the solvent from the distillate For larger quantities 
continuous extraction is advisable This may be carried out 
m many forms of apparatus ; one of the most convenient is 
the Soxhlet extractor, in which the extract siphons into the 
flask containing the solvent, and so maintains the quantity ol 
available solvent practically constant Continuous extraction 
IS generally the practice m technology One of the most im- 
portant applications fa in the lat and gelatine industries. 

EXTRADITION (Lat ex, out, and tntdttio, handing over), 
the surrender of an alleged criminal for trial by a foreigil state 
v^here he has taken refuge, to the state against which the alleged 
offence has been committed When a person who has committed 
an offence in one Country escapes to another, what is the doty 
of the latter with regard to him ? Should the country of refuge 
tty Wnf ill its own courts according to its own laws, or deliver 
him tip to tile CoWitty whose laws he has broken ? To the 
general cjuestloft international law gives no efeftahi aanswer 
Some jutfaW, GrotSOS among them, irxiline to hold that a state 
is bound to give up fugitive criminals, but the majority appear 
to deny the dbligatiott as a matter of rtght, and prefer to put 
It on the gtUund of comity. And the ofnivemsfl pracUoe of nations 
IS to surrender crimmals <miy in eonsequenoe of some special 
treaty trith the eotmtry whk^ ^ 

Them are IMfo practical ^ifftCutcles nbdtit extradition wtilcdi 


have prdbaUy prevented the growth of aAy unifdnti mie on the 
subject. One is the vanation in the definitions of crime adopted 
by different countries. The seccnd is the possibility of the 
process of extradition bemg employed to get hold of a person 
who iS whiiied fcjy his coumry, not really for a criminal, but for 
a politkui offence In modern stwios. and more particularly 
m Rtigland, offences ^f a political character have alw^s been 
carefully ei^uded from the toeration of the law of eirtradition 

i UKfmi> KmonoMk^The Extradition Acts 1870-^1873 
& 14 Viet. CO. 6s, and 3fi * 37 Viot. c. 6©) and the Fugitive 
Offenders Act i88t (44 fit 45 Vxet* c. 69) deal with different 
hrandhes of the same subject, th^ recovery and surrender of 
fugitive orimlnafa. The Extradition Acts apply in the case of 
countries with which Great Britam has extradition treaties 
1^0 Fugitive Offenders Act applies—^i) as between the United 
Kingdom and any British piossession, (e) as between any tv^o 
British possessions, and '(3) as between the United Kingdom 
or a British possession and certain foreian countries, such as 
Turkey and China, m which the crown exercises foreign juris- 
diction^ 

C^ndttims of Surrefider.-*--ln spite of some earlier authonties 
it lias long been settled that in English law there is ho power to 
surrender fugitive criminals to a foreign country without express 
statutory authority Such authority is now given by the 
Extradition Acts 1870-1873, but only m the case of the offences 
therem specified, and with regard to countries with which an 
arrangement has been entered mto, and to which the acts have 
been applied bv order m couHai The ants are further to be 
applied, subject to such conditions, exceptions and qualifica- 
tions as may he deemed expedient ” (s 2 ) , and these co^itions, 
\c., are invariably to be found m the extradntton treaty which 
is set out in the order in council applying the Extradition Acts 
to a particular countr)^ To support a demand for extradition 
irom Great Britain it is therefore necessary to show tliat the 
offence is one of tliose enumerated m the Extradition Acts, and 
also m the particular treaty, and that the acts charged amount 
to the offence according to the laws both of Great Britain ind of 
the state demanding the surrender. 

Surrender of Subjects 4^-nA. further question arises Where a state 
IS called on to surrender one of its own subjects Some of tHie 
treaties, such as those with France ahd Germany, stipulate 
that neither contracting party shall surrender its own subjects, 
and in such cases a British subject cannot be surrendered by 
his own country. The treaties with Spain, Switzerland and 
Luxemburg provide for the surrender by Great Britain of her 
own subjects, but there is no reciprocity. Other treaties, such 
as those with Austria, Belgium, Russia and the Netherlands, 
give each party the option of surrendering or refusing to surrender 
Its own subjects m each particular case Under such treaties 
British subjects are surrendered unless the secretary of state 
intervenes to forbid it Lastly, some treaties, such as that with 
the United States, contain no restriction of this kind, and the 
subjects of each power are freely surrendered to the other. 
Surrender by Great Bntam a also subject to the followulg 
restrictions contained in s 3 of the Extradition Act 1870 — 
(1) that the offence is not of a political character, and the requisi- 
tion has not been made with a view to try and punish for an 
offence of a pohtical character , (s) that the prisoner shall not 
be liable to be tnod for any but the specified extradition offences ; 
(3) that he shall not be surrendered until be has been tried and 
served his sentence for offences committed m Great Britain ; 
and (4) that he shall not be actually given tip untd fifteen days 
after his oommittal for extradition, so as to allow of an applica- 
tion to the courts. 

PoliHccd qiiestioh as to what constitutes a 

politiCBl offence is one of some nicety. It was discussed m In 
re CaxHont (1890, i Q.B« 149), where it was held, following the 
opinion of Mr Justice Stephen in fns History ofihe CrmindL Lm, 
that to give an offence a political character It must be '' ^dental 
to and form part of pditkal disturbances ” Extmdfaion was 
according^ Effused for homicide committed in the course of an 
armed nslng'hgainst the constituted authonties. In the more 
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recant case of In re Meumei^ (1S94, % Q.B. 4x5)*. Anaichist 
was chained with causing two explosions in Pans---one at the 
Cafi Wiry resulting in the death of two personsi and the other 
at certain barracks It was not contended that the outrage 
at the caf 4 was a political cnme^ but it was argued that the 
explosion at the barracks came within the description The 
court, however, held that to constitute a political offence there 
must be two or more parties in the state, each seeking to impose 
a government off its own choice on the other, which was not the 
case with regard to Anarchist crimes. The party of anarchy 
was the enemy of all governments, and its effects were directed 
primarily against the general body of citizens The test applied 
m the earlier case is perhaps the more satisfactory of the two. 

With regard to the provision that surrender shall not be 
granted if the requisition has in fact been made with a view to 
try and punish for an offence of a political character, it was 
decided in the case of Arton (1896, i Q B 108) that a mere sug- 
gestion, that after his surrender for a non-political crime, the 
prisoner would be interrogated on political matters (hts alleged 
complicity in the Panama scandal), and punished for his refusal 
to answer, was not enough to bring him within the provision 
The court also held that it had no jurisdiction to entertain a 
suggestion that the request of the French government for his 
extradition was not made in good faith and in the mterests of 
justice. 

ExtradtUon Offences — ^The following is a list of crimes m 
respect of which extradition may be provided for under the 
Extradition Acts 1870-1873, and the Slave Trade Act 1873. 
Exiradtiton Act 1870 • — (i) Murder , (2) Attempt to murder , 
(3^ Conspiracy to murder ; (4) Manslaughter , (s) Counter- 
feiting and altering money, uttering counterfeit or altered money , 
(6) Forgery, counterfeiting, ahd altering and uttering what is 
forged or counterfeited or altered ; (7) Embezzlement and 
larceny ; (8) Obtaining money or goods by false pretences , 
(9) Crimes by bankrupts against bankruptcy law , (10) Fraud 
by a bailee, banker, agent, factor, trustee or director, or member 
or public officer of any company made criminal by any law for the 
time being in force , (11) Rape ; (12) Abduction , (13) Child- 
stealing, (14) Burglary and housebreaking, (15) Arson, (16) 
Robbery with violence , (17) Threats by letter or otherwise with 
intent to extort , (18) Crimes committed at sea {a) Piracy by 
thd law of nations ; (b) Sinking or destroying a vessel at sea, or 
attempting or conspiring to do so , (c) Assault on a ship on the 
high seas, with intent to destroy life or to do grievous bodily harm , 
(d) Revolt, or conspiring to revolt, by two or more persons on board 
a ship on the high seas against the authority of the master . 
(19) Bribery Extradition Act 1873 —(20) Kidnapping and false 
imprisonment , (21) Perjury and subornation of perjury This 
act also extends to indictable offences under 24 & 25 Vict 
cc 96, 97, 98, 99, 100, and amending and substituted acts 
Among such offences included in various extradition treaties 
are the following * — (22) Obtaining valuable securities by false 
pretences , (23) Receiving any money, valuable security or 
other property, knowing the same to have been stolen or unlaw- 
fully obtained , (24) FalsificAtion of accounts (see In re Arton, 
1896, I Q.B 509) , (25) Malicious injury to property, if such 
offence be indictable , (26) Knowingly making, without lawful 
authority, any instrument, tool or engine adapted and m tended 
for the counterfeiting of com of the realm , (27) Abandoning 
children , exposing or unlawfully detaining them , (28) Any 
malicious act done with intent to endanger the safety of any 
person in a railway train , (29) Woundmg or inflicting grievous 
bodily harm ; (30) Assault occasioning actual bodily harm , 
(31) Assaulting a magistrate or peace or pubhc officer , (32} 
Indecent assault; (33) Unlawful carnal knowledge, or any 
attempt to have unlawful carnal knowledge, of a girl under age , 
(34) Bigamy, (35} Admimstenng drugs or using instruments 
with intent to procure the miscarriage of women , (36) Anj 
indictable offence under the laws for die tune being in force in 
relation to bankruptcy Slave Trade Act 1873 (36 & 37 Vict 
c. 88| 8. 37) **-^37) Dealing m slaves m such wnner as to 
onnstitiite a criminal offence against the laws of bom states. 


The Um'ted Kingdom bat extradition treaties with practically 
all avilized foreign countries ; and though it is not practicable 
to state which of the statutory ^extradition offences are included 
m each, it may be said generally that crimes x to 17 inclusive 
are covered in all, though Rumania has reserved the right to 
refuse, and Portugal does refuse, to surrender for a crime punish- 
able with death. 

The act of 1873 provides for the surrender of accessories 
before and after the fact to extradition crunes, and most of the 
treaties contain a clause by which extradition is to be granted 
for participation in any of the crimes specified in the treaty, 
provided that such participation is punishable by the laws of 
both countries. Several of the treaties also contam clauses 
providing for optional surrender in respect of any crime not 
expressly mentioned for which extradition can be granted by 
the* laws of both countries 

It IS further to be noted that the restrictions on surrender 
m the Extradition Acts apply only to surrenders by Great Britain 
Foreign countries may surrender fugitives to Great Bntam 
without any treaty, if they are willing to do so and their law 
allows of it, and such surrenders have not infrequently been 
made But when surrendered for an extradition crime, the 
prisoner cannot be tried in England for any other crime com- 
mitted before such surrender, until he has been restored, or has 
had an opportunity of returning, to the foieign state from which 
he was extradited 

Procedure , — ^To obtain from a foreign country the extradition of 
a fugitive from the United Kingdom, it is necessary to procure 
a warrant for his arrest, and to send it, or a certified copy, to the 
home secretary together with such further evidence as is required 
by the treaty with the country in question. In most cases 
an mformation or deposition containing evidence which would 
justify a committal for trial in Great Bntam will be required 
The home secretary will then communicate through the foreign 
secretary and the proper diplomatic channels with the foreign 
authorities, and in case of urgency will ask them by telegraph for 
a provisional arrest For the arrest m the United Kingdom of 
fugitive criminals, whose extradition is requested by a foreign 
state, two procedures are provided in ss 7 and 8 of the act of 
1870 — (1) On a diplomatic requisition supported by the warrant 
of arrest and documentary evidence, the home secretary, if he 
thinks the crime is not of a political character, will order the 
chief magistrate at Bow Street to proceed , and such magistrate 
will then issue a warrant of arrest on such evidence as would be 
required if the offence had been committed in the United King- 
dom (2) More summarily, any magistrate or justice of the peace 
may issue a provisional warrant of arrest on evidence which 
would support such a warrant if the crime had been committed 
within his jurisdiction In practice a sworn information is re- 
quired, but this may be based on a telegiam from the foreign 
authorities The magistrate or justice must then report the 
issue of the warrant to the home secretary, who may cancel it 
and discharge the prisoner When arrested on the provision xl 
warrant, the prisoner will be brought up before a magistrate 
and remanded to Bow Street, and will then be further remanded 
until the magistrate at Bow Street is notified that a formal 
requisition for surrender has been made , and unless such 
requisition is made m reasonable time the prisoner is entitled 
to be discharged The examination of the prisoner prior to his 
committal for extradition ordinarily takes place at Bow Street 
The magistrate is required to hear evidence that the alleged 
offence is of a political character or is not an extradition crime 
If satisfied m these respects, and if the foreign warrant of arrest 
IS duly authenticated, and evidence is given which according 
to English law would justify a committal for trial, if the prisoner 
has not yet been tried, or would prove a conviction if he has 
already been convicted, the magistrate will commit him for 
extradition. Under the Extradition Act 1895 secretary, 

if of opinion that removal to Bow Street would be dangerous to 
the pruoner’s life, or prejudicial to his health, may order the case 
to be taken by a magistrate at the place where the prisoner was 
apprehended, or then is, and the magistrate may order the 
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prison to be detained msixdi place. Aiter cxanmittid for extim^ 
dition^ every prisoner has fifteen days m which to tpply for 
habeas corpus^ and after such peeiodi or at the close of tiie ksAeas 
carpus proce^ngs if they are unsuccessful^ the home secretary 
issues his warrant for surrender, and the prisoner is handed over 
to the officers of the foreign government 
The Extradition Acts apply to the British colonies^ the 
governor being substituted for the secretary of state. Theur 
operation may, however, be suspended by order m council, as 
in the case of Canada, where the colony has passed an Extradition 
Act of Its own (see Statutory Rules and Or<fors) 

Fugttwe Offenders Act — There are no extradition treaties 
with certain countries m which the crown exercises foreign juns* 
diction, such as Cyprus, Turkey, Egypt, China, Japan, Corea, 
Zanzibar, Morocco, Siam, Persia, Somali, &c. In these countries 
the Fugitive Offenders Act x8Sx (44 & 45 Vict. c. 69) has been 
applied, pursuant to s. 36 of that statute^ and the measures for 
obtaining surrender of a fugitive cnmuial are the same as m a 
British colony The act, 4 iowever, only applies to persons over 
whom the crown has junsdiction m these territories, and generally 
is expressly restricted to British subjects. 

Ui^er this act a fugitive from one part of the king’s domimons 
to another, or to a country where the crown exercises foreign 
jurisdiction, may be brought back by a procedure analogous to 
extradition, but applicable only to treason, piracy and offences 
punishable with twelve months’ imprisonment with hard labour 
or more. The onginal warrant of arrest must be endorsed by one 
of several authorities where the offenders happen to be, — m 
practice by the home secretary in the United Kingdom and by 
the governor in a colony. Pending the arnval of the origin^ 
warrant a provisional arrest may be made, as under the Ex- 
tradition Acts. The fugitive must then be brought up for 
examination before a local magistrate, who, if the endorsed 
warrant is duly authenticated, and evidence is produced which, 
according to the law administered by the magistrate, raises a 
strong or probable presumption that the offender comnutted the 
offence, and that the act applies to it,” may commit him for re- 
turn An interval of fifteen days is allowed for habeas carpus pro- 
ceedings, and (s xo) the court has a large discretion to discharge 
the prisoner, or impose terms, if it thinks the case frivolous, or 
that the return would be unjust or oppressive, or too severe 
a punishment The next step is for the home secretary in the 
United Kingdom, and the governor m a colony, to issue a 
warrant for the return of the prisoner. He must be removed 
within a month, in the absence of reasonable cause to the con- 
trary If not prosecuted within six months after arrival, or if 
acquitted, he is entitled to be sent back free of cost. 

In the case of fugitive offenders from one part of the United 
Kingdom to another, it is enough to get the warrant of arrest 
backed by a magistrate having jurisdiction in that part of 
the United Kingdom where the offender happens to be. A 
warrant issued by a metropolitan police magistrate may be 
executed, without backing, by a metropolitan police officer any- 
where, and there are certain other exceptions, but as a rule a 
warrant cannot be executed without being backed by a local 
magistrate. (j E P W) 

2. United States. — Foreign extradition is purely an affair of 
the United States, and not for the individual states themselves 
Upon a demand upon the United States for extradition, there is 
a preliminary examination before a commissioner or judge before 
there can be a surrender to the fore^n government (Revised 
Statutes, Title LXVI j 22 Statutes at Laige, 215) It is enough 
to show probable guilt {Qmelas v. RutZy z6i United States 
Reports, W2) An extraction treaty covers enmes previously 
committed If a Power, with which the United States have 
such a treaty, surrenders a fugitive charged with a crime not 
included m tie treaty, he may be tried m the United States far 
such crime. Inter-state extradition is regulated by act of Con- 
gress under the Constitution of the United States (Article LV. a. 
2 ; United States Revised Statutes, s 5278). A surrender may 
t>e demanded of one properly charged with an act which con- 
stitutes a crime under the laws of the demandmg state, although 


It be no enme in the other state A pafty, improperly aurrendefed 
may be released by writ of habeas carpus^ either from a state or 
Umted States coui^ {Rabbv* ConoUy, ixi IJ.S. Reports, 624). On 
his return to the state from which he fled, he is subject to prosecu- 
tion for any crime, though on a foreign extradition the law is other- 
wise (Lascellis v. Georgia, 148 U-S, Reports, 537), (s E. B.). 

See Sir £. CUai^e, TreaHse upon the Law of hxtradt^ion (4th ed , 
1904) , Biroa and Chalmers, Law and Practue of Extradihon (1903). 

BXTRAD08 (extra, outside, Fr* dos, back), the architectural 
term far the outer boundary of the voussoirs of an arch (q,v,) 

BXTRBIUI UMOnON, a sacrament of the Roman Catholic 
Church. In James v. 14 it is ordained that, if any believer is 
sick, he shall call for the elders of the church , and they shall 
pray over him, anointing him with od m the name of the Lord , 
and the prayer of faith shall save him that is sick, and the Ixird 
shall raise him up ; and if he have committed sms, it shall be 
forgiven him. 

Origen reprobated medical art on the ground that the pre- 
scription here cited is enough ; modem faith-hoalers and peculiar 
people have followed in his wake. The Catholic Church has more 
wisely left physicians in possession, and elevated the anointing 
of the sick mto a sacrament to be used only in cases of mortal 
sickness, and even then not to the exclusion of the healing art. 

It has been general since the 9th century. The couned of 
Florence a d. 1439 thus defined it .— 

** The fifth sacrament is extreme unction Its matter is olive 
od, blessed by a bishop It shall not t>e given except to a sick iiursou 
whose death is apprehended He shall be anointed in the following 
phiccs the eyes, cars, nostrils, mouth, hands, feet, reins The 
form of the sacrament is this Through this anointing of thee and 
through its most pious mercy, be forgiven all thy sms of sight, 

. and so in respect of the oilier organs A pnest can admmistcr 
tlus sacrament But its effect is to make whole the mind, and, 
so far as it is expedient, the body as well ** 

This sacrament supplements that of penance (viz remission 
of post-baptismal sm) in the sense that any guilt unconfessed or 
left over after normal penances imposed by confessors is purged 
thereby. It was discussed in the 12th century whether this 
sacrament is indelible like baptism, or whether it can be repeated , 
and the latter view, that of Peter Lombard, prevailed 

It was a popular opinion in the middle ages that extreme 
unction extinguishes all tics and links with this world, so that he 
who has received it must, if he recovers, renounce the eating of 
flesh and matrimonial relations A few peasants of Lombardy 
still believe that one who has received extreme unction ought to 
be left to die, and that sick people may be starved to death 
through the withholding of food on superstitious grounds Such 
opinions, combated by bishops and councils, were due to the 
influence of the consolatnenium of the Cathars (^v) In both 
sacraments the death-bed baptism of an earlier age seems to 
survive, and they both fulfil a deep-seated need of the human 
spirit. 

Some Gnostics sprinkled the heads of the dying with oil and 
water to render them invisible to the powers of darkness , but m 
the East generally, where the need to compete with the Cathar 
sacrament of Consolatto was less acutely felt, extreme unction 
IS unknown The Latinizing Armenians adopted it froin Rome 
m the cfusadmg epoch. At an earlier date, however, it was usual 
to anomt the dead 

In the Roman Church the bishop blesses the oil of the sick 
used m extreme unctions on Holy Thursday at the Chnsmal 
Mass,^ using the following prayer of the sacramentanes of 
Gelasius and Hadrian : — 

“ Send forth, we pray Thee, O Lord, Thy hoW spirit, the Paraclete 
from Heaven, into this fatnCss of oil, which Thou hast deigned to 
produce from the green wood for refreshment of mind and body . 
and through Thy holy benediction may it be for all that anoint, taste, 
touch, a protection of mmd and body, of soul and spirit, unto me 
easing awi^of all pam, all weakness, all sickness of mind and body > 
wherefore Thou hast anointed priest, kings and prophets ^d^roartyrs 
with thy chrism, perfected by Thee, O Lord, blessed and abiaing m 
our bowels m the name of our Lord jesus Christ.** 

See L Duchesne, Ortgtnes du Cults ChrHtsn (Paris, 

(F. C C ) 

> The ott loEt ovm from tin year before ia burnt. 
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vm trdttt iii6 titttbi iA Attoiik tte a n$n €tisi^tiMi> 
but hAbiimllitofatfnft chiefly to’hbpcwiH^ Pewiniki^dithe 

ueriod ^ proiknxhily teiimMAd th^ir ftoarit m jAMrish tUe. He 
beciitte sp<^Hy nOftotkhlAi beeause of a turioutt coiitiwtiwy 
that arofte cbnceviuug 4ite amtflets «vhi€h Eybestkilta was s«i»^ 
pected of issuing. These amukts feoogliused the Messianic 
claims of Sabbatai Sebl and a ^ous rabbime tbti^ 
tempomty of Sybesdnite^ Jacob EHvden^ boldly acxNiiM Mm 
of herSs^. The controversy was a tAomentous incident In the 
Jcwi!^ UfO of the period, and though thorels ItWuliideiic c^Mce 
against fiyberchutt, Emden may be oredtiad with having 
crushed the lingeru^ belief in Sebbatal cuitent even m some 
orthodox circles. (l A) 

BTOK, VAN, the name of a fanifly of flemish tpainters m whose 
worics the use and mature development of art in western flanderii 
arc represented. Though bred in the valley of the Meuse, they 
finally established their professional domioile in Ghent mA m 
Bruges j khd there, by skill and inventive genius, they changed 
the traditional habits of the eariier sc^iools, tomodelled the 
primitive forms of flemish design, and introduced a oompkrte 
revolution into the technical methods of execmtion liumbar to 
their countrymen 

I. Htmaat (Huybreeht) van Even (? 11360-1406) was the 
oldest and most remarkable of this raoe of artats. Ibe date 
of his birth and the records of hi$ progress are lost amidst the 
ruins of the earlier civilisation of the valley of the Meuse. He 
was bom about 1366, at Maaseyck, under the shelter or protection 
of a Benedictine convent, m which art and letters had been 
cultivated from the beginning of the 8th century. But after a 
long series of wars-^when the country became msectrre, and the 
schools which had flourished in the towns decayed — ^he wandered 
to Flaoders, and there for the first time gamed a name. As court 
painter to the hereditary prince of Burgundy, and as client to 
one of the ripest of the Gncnt patricians, Hubert is celebrated. 
Here, m middle age, between 1410 and 1420, he signalized 
himseU as the inventor of a new method of painting. Here he 
lived in the pay of PhiUp of QiaroUis till 1421 Here he painted 
p^turcs for the corporation, whose chief magistrates honoured 
him with state visit in 1424. Ills principal masterpiece, 
the ** Worship of the Lamb,” commissioned by Jodocus vijdts, 
lord of Pamele^ is the noblest creation of the Flemish school, a 
piece of which we possess all the parts dispersed from St Bavon 
m Ghent tp the galleries of Brussels and Berlin, — one upon which 


Hubert laboured till he died, leaving it to be completed by his 
brother. Almost unique as an illustration of contemporary 
feeling for Christian art, this gi^t composition can only be 
matched by the Fount of Salvation,” in the museum of Madrid 
It represenl^, on numerous panels, Christ on the judgment seat, 
with the Virgin and St Jolm the Baptist at His sides, hearing 
the songs of the angels, and contemplated by Adam and Eve, 
and, beneath him, the Lamb shedding His blood m the presence 
of angels, apostles, prophets, martyrs, knights and hermits. 
On the outer sides 01 the panels are the Vi^in and the angcil 
annunciate, the sibyls and prophets who foretold the commg 
of the Lord, and the donors in prayer at the feet of the Baptist and 
Evangelist. After this great work was finished it placed, 
m 14^, on an altar m St Bavon of Ghent, with an inscription 
on me framework describing Hubert as ^maior quo nemo 
repertus^” and setting forth, in colours as imperishaole as the 
picture itself, that Hubert began and John afterwards bxxmght 
It to perfection. John van Eyck certainly wished to guard 
against an erinr which ill^mfonaed posterity showed itself 
but too prone to foster, the error that he alone had composed 
and earned out an altarpieoe executed jomtly by finbert and 
himseV, His contemporanAS may be credited with full know- 
ledge o|^e truth ia this reflect, and the facts were equally 
writ kwm«o ihB dukeof Bnxgiindy or the chiefs of the cerporo- 


of Bruges, who visited the painter’s house m state in 1430, 
xnemhets of the chamber of rhetoric at Ghent, who 
ced the Agnus Dei as a tableau vtvant in 1456 Yet 
getierarion of Ftenuiigs imgot the claims of Hubert, 


andgave the iNOouie that wete his due 'te^iise Mothcf Jehu 
iudcetively^ i 

IW ieleito||fancieiiriof rinneb ait iu tius spth ceatury never 
found, out of lEudly, a nobler enponnat than Hubert nrm Eyck. 
His rdpteumtatiott of Chmt as the joike^ between the Virgm and 
St John, affords a fine display uf Malotic imth, eombmed With 
pure dmwmg and goigeouS colour^ and ahappy union ef^eaomCst- 
aest and SMplkitywiihi the despeMiehgsous Ming. Incontrast 
with earlier ptodnotioiis of the Statiirii sehonl, it stmws aemgtdar 
ttopth of toua and geeat nchness nf detafl. Fhnsshed with sur- 
prising skill. It IS executed with the new oil mednmi^ of tehtch 
Hubert sha^ the inventioti with his brother, but of winch no 
rival artists at the time possessed the secret,— a ooedtute which 
oenststs of eublte mixtures of od and vamish applied to the 
moistening of pigments after a ia^ion, enfly kept secret for a 
time from gildsmen of neighbouring cities, but unrevealed to 
the Italnuis till near the dose of the X5th century^ When Hubert 
died on the tSth of Septemiber 1426 he was buned in the chapel 
on the altar of whidi his mast^iei^ was placed. Acotednig 
to a tmditam as old as ^ 16th «oentuiry, his am was preserved 
as a relic m a casket above the portal of St Bavon of Ghent. 
Doting a life of hmeh apparent activity and Surprising successes 
he tan^ht the efements of his art to his brother John, who sur- 
vived him. 

e. John <Jan) tan Eyck (? t385-^i44o). The date of his 
birth IS not more accurately known than that of his ekkr brother, 
but he was bom much later than Hubert, who took cliarge of 
him and made him his disciple.” Dnder this tuition John 
kamt to dtaw and pamt, and mastered the properties of colours 
from Pliny. Later on, Hubert admitted him into partnership, 
and both were made court painters to Philip of Charolais. After 
the breaking up of the pnnce's household la 1421, John became 
his own master, left the workshop of Hubert, and took an 
engagement as painter to John of Bavaria, at that time resident 
at the Hague as count of Holland. From the Hague he returned 
m 1424 to take service with Philip, now duke of Burgundy, at a 
salary of too hvres per annum, and from that time till his death 
John van Eyck remained the faithful servant of his prince, 
who never treated him otherwise than graciously. He was 
frequently employed m missions of trust ; and following the 
fortunes of a chief who was always in the saddle, he appears for 
a time to have been in ceaseless motion, receiving extra pay for 
Secret services at Leiden, drawing his salary at Bruges, yet 
settled m a fixed abode at Lille. In 1428 he }oined the embassy 
sent by Philip the Good to Lisbon to beg the band of Isabdla 
of Portugal. His portrait of the bride fixed the duke’s choice. 
After his return be settled finally at Bruges, where he married, 
atxl his wife bore him a daughter, known in alter years as a nun 
in the convent of Ifaeseyck. At the christening of thiS child 
the duke was sponsor, and this was but one of many distmctioiis 
by which Philip the Good rewarded his pamter’s merits. Numer- 
ous altarpieoes and portraits now give proof of van Eycks 
extensive practice. As finished works of art and models of 
consaenttous labour they are ell woirthy of the name they 
bear, though not of equal exodleBtce, none being better than 
those which were completed about 1432 Of an earher period, 
a ^ Consecration of Thomas k Becket ” has been preservi^, and 
may now be seen at Chatsworth, bearing the date of 24^1 , no 
doubt this picture would give a Mir representation ot van Eyck’s 
talents at the moment when he started as an independent 
master, but that time and accidents of omissaen and commission 
havealteRd its state to such an extent that no conclustve opmion 
con be formed respectUig it. Ihe panels of the ** y/miitp of 
the Lamb ” were completed nine years later. ^ Th^ show that 
John van Eyck waa quite able to weak m the spirit of hie brother. 
He had net only the Imes of Hebert’s compesitioiis to guide 
him, he had also Biose ports lo look at and to study which 
Hubert had finisbed. He eonitiniied the wank with almost 
as xnueb vigour as his master. His own experience bad been 
increased by travel, and he had seen the finest varieties ol 
landscape m Portugal and die Spanish proimces. This enabled 
him to tmoisfer to baa pictures the dianning scenery of lands 
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auocese wh^ib Attended worte to cotoi!»lote tho ehaijjito 
o£<dphont to the deniemeee WAth iwhidh be mpoauoed the varied 
aspect tof changing scenery^ TommiscMit bece of tine oratige 
groves of Chttra, tiiete of the aOd crags of his native 
valley; all ttose backgrounds, thotigh we imss the scienl^iiic 
rules of |)erspeqti ve arith which the van Eycks were not fainiliar^ 
we tind sudi delicate perceptions of gradations m ttofse, Such 
atmo$phere,yet such mmtiteoess and perfection of finish, tiratour 
admiration never Hags Nor !s the colour less briHiant or the 
touch lass firm than in Hubert’s panda John only differs firom 
his brother m being less maiseudiiie and leas sternly rehgioue* 
He excels m two splendid likenesses of Jodoeus Vijdts and his 
wife Qtherme Burluuts. The same vigorous sl^le and coloured 
koy ot harmony rharactetizes the stzuul Virgin and Child ^ of 
1433 at Ince, aind the Maidenna,” probably nf the same date, 
at the Louvre, executed for RolHft; chanciellor of Burgundy 
Contemporary with these^ the mde portraits in the National 
Gallery, and the ** Man with the Pinks, in the Berlin Museum 
(i43t*-^x434), show no relaaoLtion of power; but later creations 
display no further progress, unless we accept as progress a more 
searching delicacy of finish, counteibalanced by an excpsive 
softness of rounding in fiesh contours An unfaltering minute- 
ness 0! hand and great tenderness of treatment may be found, 
combmed with angularity of drapery and some awkwardness 
of attitude in the full-length portrait couple (John Amolfimand 
his wife) at tte National GaUery (1434), in which a rare insight 
into the detail of animal nature is revealed in a study of a terrier 
dog A Madonna with Saints,’^ at Dresden, equally soft and 
mmute, charms us by the mastery with which an ar^itectural 
background is put in The bold and eneigetic striving of earlier 
days, the strong bright tone, are not equalled by the soft blending 
and tender tints of the later ones. Sometimes a crude ruddi- 
ness in fiesh strikes us as a growing defect, an instance of which 
IS the picture m the museum of Bruges, m which Canon van der 
Paelen is represented kneeling before the Vngui under the 
protection of St George (1434) From first to last van Eyck 
retains his ability m portraiture. Fine specimens are the two 
male likenesses in the gallery of Vienna (1436), and a female, the 
master’s wife, in the gallery ot Bruges (1439) His death m 
1440/41 at Bruges is authentically recorded He was buried 
in St Donat Like many great artists he formed but few pupils 
Hubert’s disciple, Jodoeus of Ghent, hardly does honour to his 
master’s teaching, and only acquires importance after he has 
thrown off some of the peculiarities of Flemish teaching Petrus 
Cnstus, who was taught by John, remains immeasurably behind 
him in everything that relates to ait But if the personal 
influence of the van Eycks was small, that of their works was 
immense, and it is not too much to say that their example, 
taken in conjunction with that of ran der Weyden, determined 
the current and practice of pamting through^t the whole of 
Europe north of the Alps for nearly a century. 

See also Waagem Hubert and Johann van Bych (1832) ; VOD, 
Werke des Jem van Bych (leoo) ; L Kimnievcr oa the two iainilies in 
Knackfwss^s fittns^r>‘Monograpkten (1898). (J A. C.) 

SYB, a market town and mtmicipal borough m tbe Eye 
parhametltary division of Suffolk, England , in. N £. horn 
London by the Great Eastern railway, the terminus of a branch 
from the Ipswich^Norwidi line. Pop (1901) 2004. The church 
of St Peter and St Paul is mainly of Perpendtoular ffimt work, 
with Eatiy English portions and a fine Perpendicular lood 
screen. It was formerly attached to a Benedictine fmory. 
Slight fragments of a Norman castle crown a mound of probalDiy 
earner construction There are a town hall, com exchange, 
and grammar ecfiiool founds m 1566. Brewing 1$ the duef 
indtr^. The town is governed by a mayor, 4 aldermen and 
1 2 eounefflors. Aied, 4420 aerea 

Eye (Heya, Aye) was onoe surronndad by a staroam, from 
wbiA it is said to havO derived its name. Leland savs it was 
rituated in a marsh and had lontierly been acoeasiblc by vii^er 
Yestids from Oowier, t^agh *1114 vfvbr was then only navigable 


toBakston,! la m. from JBye^ Fcom the discovery of mamaiioiia 
bOM BadiaepnommiiB and corns it has been tibougbt tbon the 
(riace was *aiioe the cemetety of a Eotnaa camp. WiUiars 1 
gave the lordship Of Eye to Robert Matet, a iNonmn, who biwk a 
cattle aend a Benedictine monastery which wag at first isabordinate 
to the abbey of Beimay in Normandy. Eye is a borough ly 
porsscrgstiom in 1205 King John granted to the tewnanaen a 
charter freedig them from vwtiouB toib and customs and bom 
the jurisdiction of the sikiire and hundred courts Later charters 
were {Ranted by Eheabeth in 3558 and 3574, by James X. m 
a6e4, and by William 111 . in 1^7. In 1574 the Imough was 
^wly mcox^ated under two haikffs^ ten chief and twenty-fouir 
iitisnor burgeiees, and an aanukl fair on Whit^Mtmday and a 
ttiairkeit on ^turday were grakitod Two fne m be r s were returned 
to each pariuulAent firom tiU 1833, when the Reform Act 
nsduced the membership to one By the Redistribution Act of 
xfi8r5 the represontatiOQ was merged m the EyO divisipn of the 
county The making of pillow-lace was formerly carried on 
exteniivoiy, but practicafiy ceased with the introduction of 
machinery. 

BYB (O. Eng. ea/^^Ger. Jbuge; derived from an Jndo-^European 
mot also seen in LaL orvuZar, the organ of vnioci 

AKATOAtv -^The eye consists of the eyeball, whicii iS the true 
organ of sight, as as of certain musdes which move li, and 
ot the ladi^mal apparatus which keeps the front of it m a 
moist condition. The eydfoU is contained m the front of llie 
orbit and is a sphere of about an inch (24 mm ) m diameter 
From the front of this a segment of a fesscr sphere projects 
slightly and forms the eomea (fig. 1, eo). There are three coats 



Fid I. — Diagcammatic Scx>tioa through the Eyeball* 


rj. Conjunctiva. 

CO, Cornea 

Sc, Scjerqtic 

ch, ClMim&d 

pc, Cdiary pfDccases, 

me, Ciliary muscle. 

0, Optic nerve, 

Eetma, 

/, Ins. [humour 

aq, Anterior chamboor ot aqarous 


L, Lena, 
r, Vitreous body 
Z, Zonule of Zinn, (fie ciltaty 
proeott being removed to 
riiow it 

p, Canal of Pebt* 
m, Yellow spot 

The dotted htte behind the 
cornea rensesenta its pos- 
terior epithehusn. 


to the eyeball, an external (protective), a middle (vascular), and 
an mtemal (sensory)* There are also three refracting media, the 
aqueous humour, the lens and the vitreous humour or body. 

The protective coat consists of the sclerotic m the posterior 
fivCi’Sixths and the cornea in the anterior sixth The sclerotic 
(fig, z. Sc) is a finn fibrous coat, farming the ** white of the e>c,” 
which posteriorly is pierced by the optic nerve and blends with 
the sheath of tjbat nerve, while anteriorly it is continued into the 
cornea at ^<;omeo-‘ScUral tunction^ At this point a small canal, 
known as the siiifaZ lof SoKkmm, runs round the margin of the 
Crimea in the subetatioe of the sclerotic (see fig. 1). Between 
thq sclerotic and the subjacent choroid coat is a lymph space 
traversed by some loose pigmented connective tissue,— the 
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\4m1im fu$ca» The cornea 1$ quite continuous with the sdetotic 
but has a greater convexity. Under the microscope it is seen to 
consist of five layers. Most anteriorly there is a layer of stratified 
epithelium, then an anterior elastic layer, then the substanHa 
proprta of the cornea wUch is fibrous with spaces in which the 
stellate earned corpuscles lie, while behind this is the posterior 
elastic layer and then a delicate layer of endothelium. The 
transparency of the cornea is due to the fact that all these 
structures have the same refractive index. 

The middle or vascular coat of the eye consists of the choroid^ 
the ciUar^ processes and the tns. The choroid (fig. 1, ck) does not 
come quite as far forward as the corneo-scleraf junction , it is 
composed of numerous blood-vessels and pigment cells l^und 
together by connective tissue and, superfici^ly, is lined by a 
delicate layer of pigmented connective tissue cdled the lamna 
suprachorotdea in contact with the already-mentioned peri- 
choroidal lymph space. On the deep surface of the choroid is 
a structureless basal lamina. 

The dltary processes are some seventy triangular ridges, 
radially arranged, with their apices pointing backward (fig. 1, pc\ 
while their l^es are level with the corneo-scleral junction. 
They are as vascular as the rest of the choroid, and contain m their 
interior the ctltary muscle, which consists of radiating and circular 
fibres. The radiating fibres (fig i, me) rise, close to the ^al of 
Schlemm, from the margin of the posterior elastic lamma of the 
cornea, and pass backward and outward into the ciliary processes 
and anterior part of the choroid, which they pull forward when 
they contract. The circular fibres iic just internal to thesd*and 
are few or wanting m short-sighted people 
The ms (fig. I, 1 ) is the coloured diaphragm of the eye, the 
centre of which is pierced to form the pupil , it is composed of a 
connective tissue stroma containing blood-vessels, pigment cells 
and muscle fibres. In front of it is a reflccUon of the same layer 
of endothelium which lines the back of the cornea, while behind 
both It and the ciliary processes is a double layer of epithelium, 
deeply pigmented, which really belongs to the retina The pig- 
ment in the substance of the ins is variously coloured in different 
individuals, and is often deposited after birth, so that, in ncwly- 
l>orn European children, the colour of the eyes is often slate-blue 
owing to the black pigment at the back of the ins showing 
through White, yellow or reddish-brown pigment is deposited 
1 iter m the substance of the ins, causing the appearance, with 
the black pigment behind, of grey, hazel or brown eyes In 
blue-eyed people very little interstitial pigment is formed, while 
m Albinos the poeterior pigment is also absent and the blood- 
vessels give the pink coloration The muscle fibres of the ins 
are described as circular and radiatmg, though it is still uncertain 
whether the latter are really muscular rather than elastic On 
to the front of the ins, at its margin, the posterior layer of the 
posterior elastic lamina is continued as a series of ridges called 
the hgamentum pectinatum mdts, while between thpse ridges are 
depressions known as the spaces of Fontana 
The inner or sensory layer of the wall of the e ^eball is the 
retina; it is a delicate transparent membrane which becomes 
thinner as the front of the eye is approached A short distance 
behind the ciliary processes the nervous part of it stops and 
forms a scalloped border called the ora serrata, but the pigmented 
layer is continued on behind the ciliary processes and ms, as 
has been mentioned, and is known as the pars altarts retinae 
and pars irtdica retinae. Under the microscope the posterior 
part of the retina is seen to consist of eight layers. In its p^sage 
from the lens and vitreous the light reaches these layers in the 
following order .—{i) Layer of nerve fibres ; (2) Layer of ganghon 
celb ; (3) Inner molecular layer ; (4) Inner nuclear layer ; (5) 
Outer molecular layer ; (6) Outer nuclear layer ; (7) Layer of 
rods and cones , (8; Pigmented layei*. 

The layer of nerve fibres (fig e, s) is composed 6f the axis cylinders 
only of the fibres of the optic nerve which pierce the sclerotk , choroid 
and all the succeeding layers of the retina to radiate over iti surface. 

The ganglionic layer (fig 2, 3) oonsists of a smgle stratum of large 
gaaglm cells, each of which is continuous with a fibre of the preced- 
ing Slyer which forms its axon Each also gives off a number of finer 
processes (dendrites) which arborise in the next layer. 


The tow moletalar layer (fig. 2, 4) lafbmied by the interlacement 
of the dendntes of the last with those of the of the inner 
nuclear layer .whicn comes next. 

The inner nuclear layer (fig a, 3) contains three different kinds 
of Cells, but the most important and numerous are toge bipolar 
cells, which send one procesa mto the inner molecular layer, as has 
just been mentioned, and the other intp the outer niolecnlar layer, 
where they arborise with the ends of the rod and cone fibres 

The outer molecular layer (fig 2, 6) is very narrow and is formed 
by the arbonsatiDns just described The outer nuclear layer (fig 
2, 7), like the inn<;[r, oonsistB of oval ceUs. which are of two kinds 
The rod granules are transversely striped, and are connected ex- 
ternally with the rods, while internally processes pass into the outer 
molecular layer to end m a knob around which the arborizations 
of the inner nuclear cells lie. The cone granules are situated more 
externally, and are in close contact with the cones ; mtemally their 
processes form a foot-plate m the outer molecular layer from which 
arborizations extend 

The layer of rods and cOnes (fig 2, g) contains these structures, 
thd rods being more numerous than the cones The rods are spindle- 
shaped bodies, of which the inner segment is thicker than the outer 
Ihe cones are thicker and shorter than the rods, and resemble Indian 
clubs, the handles of which are directed outward and are transversely 
striped. In the outer part of the rods the visual purple or rhodopsm 
IS found 

The pigmented layer consists of a single layer of hexagonal cells 
contammg pigment, which is capable of moving towards the rods 
and cones when the eye is exposed to light and away from them m 
the dark 

Supporting the delicate nervous structures of the retina arc 
a senes of connective tissue rods known as the fibres of Muller 
(fig, 2, Ct) , these run through the thickness of the retina at 



Fio 2 — Diagrammatic section through the retina to show the 
several layers, which are numbered as in the text C/, Ihe radial 
fibres of the supporting connective tissue. 

right angles to its surface, and are joined together on the inner 
side of the layer of nerve fibres to form the inner limiting mem- 
brane More externally, at the bases of the rods and cones, they 
unite again to form the outer limiting membrane 

When the retina is looked at with the naked eye from in front 
two small marks are seen on it One of these is an oval depression 
about 3 mm. across, which, owing to the presence of pigment, is 
of a yellow colour and is known as the yellow spot {manda 
lutea) , It is situated directly in the antero-postenor axis of the 
eyeball, and at its margin the nerve-fibre layer is thinned and the 
ganglionic layer thickened. At its centre, however, both these 
layers are wanting, and in the layer of rods and cones only the 
cones are present. This central part is called the fovea centralis 
and is the point of acutest vision The second mark is situated 
a little below and to the inner side of the yellow spot , it is a 
circular disk with raised margins and a depressed centre and is 
called the optic disk , in structure it is a complete contrast to the 
yellow spot, for all the layers except that of the nerve fibres are 
wanting, and consequently, as light cannot be appreciated here, 
It IS known as the “ blind spot.^^ It marks the point of entry of 
the optic nerve, and at its centre the retinal artery appears and 
divides mto branches An appreciation of the condition of the 
optic disk is one of the chief objects of the ophthalmoscope. 

Tlie crystaUme lens (fig i, L) with its ligament separates the 
aqueous from the vitreous chamber of the eye ; it is a biconvex 
lens the posterior surface of which is more curved than the an- 
tenor Ratoting £^m the antenor and posterior poles are three 
faint lines forming a Y, the posterior V being erect and the 
antenor mverted. Runi^ from these figures are a series of 
lamellae, like the layers of an onion, each of which 1$ made up of 
a number of fibrils called the lens fibres. On the antenor surface 
of the lens is a layer of epithelial cells, which, towards the margin 
or equator, gradually elongate into lens fibres. The whole lens 
is enclosed in an elastic structureless membrane^ and> like the 
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oofnea^ its transparea'^ is due to tha fact that all its oonstitueiits 
have the same refractive index. 

The hgament of the lens is the thickened anterior part of the 
hyaloid membrane which surrounds the vitreous body ; it is 
closely connected to the iris at the ora serrata^ and then splits 
into two layers, of which the anterior is the thicker and blends 
with the anterior part of the elastic capsule of the lens, so that, 
when Its attiju^hment to the ora serrata is drawn forward by the 
aliary muscle, the lens, by its own elasticity, increases its con* 
vexity. Between the anterior and posterior splitting of the 
hyaloid membrane is a circular lymph space surrounding the 
mai^in of the lens known as the cand of Petit (fig i, p) 

The aqueous humour (fig. i, aq) is contained between the lens 
and Its ligament posteriorly and the cornea anteriorly. It is 
practically a very weak solution of common salt (chloride of 
sodium 1*4%). The space containing it is imperfectly divided 
into a large antenor and a small posterior chMber by a per- 
forated diaphragm*^tbe ms. 

The vitreous body or humour is a jelly which fills all the 
contents of the eyeball behind the lens. It is surrounded by the 
hyaloid membrane, already noticed, and anteriorly is concave 
for the reception of the lens. 

From the centre of the optic disk to the posterior pole of the 
lens a lymph canal formed by a tube of the hyaloid membrane 
stretches through the centre of the vitreous body , this is the 
canal of Stilling, which m the embryo transmitted the hyaloid 
artery to the lens The composition of the vitreous is practically 
the same as that of the aqueous humour 

The arteries of the eyeball are all derived from the ophthalmic 
branch of the internal carotid, and consist of the retinal which 
enters the optic nerve far back in the orbit, the two long aharies, 
whidi run forward in the choroid and join the antenor cilianes, 
from muscular branches of the ophthalmic, in the circulus indis 
major round the margin of the ins, and the six to twelve short 
cilianes which pierce the sclerotic round the optic nerve and 
supply the choroid and ciliary processes. 

The veins of the eyeball emerge as four or five trunks rather 
behind the equator , these are called from their appearance 
venae vorttcosae, and open into the superior ophthalmic vein In 
addition to these there is a retinal vein which accompanies its 
artery 

Accessory Structures of the Eye — ^The eyelids are composed of 
the following structures from in front backward (i) Skin; (a) 
Superficial fascia , (3) Orbiculans palpebrarum muscle ; (4) 
Tarsal plates of fibrous tissue attached to the orbital margin by 
the superior and inferior palpebral ligaments, and, at the junction 
of the eyelids, by the external and internal tarsal ligaments of 
which the latter is also known as the tendo ocult , (^) Meibomian 
glands, which are large modified sebaceous glamds lubricating the 
edges of the lids and preventing them adhering, and Glands of 
Moll, large sweat glands which, when inflamed, cause a “ sty 
(6) the conjunctiva, a layer of mucous membrane which lines the 
back of the eyelids and is reflected on to the front of the globe, 
the reflection forming the fornix on the front of the cornea the 
conjunctiva is continuous with the layer of epithelial cells already 
mentioned. 

The lachrymal gland is found in the upper and outer part of 
the front of the orbit. It is about the size of an almond and 
has an upper (orbital) and a lower (palpebral) part. Its six to 
twelve ducts open on to the superior fornix of the conjunctiva. 

The lachrymal canals (canalicuh) (see fi^ 3, ^ and 9 ) are 
superior and inferior, and open by minute orifices (puncta) on to 
the free margins of the two eyelids near their inner pomt of 
junction. They collect the tears, secreted by the ladiiymal 
gland, which thus pass right across the front of the eyebsll, con- 
tinually moistening the conjunctiva The two ducts are bent 
round a small piw tubercle called the carunctda lachrymedu 
(fig. 3» - 4 ) tlie inner angle of the eyelids, and open mto the 
lachrymal sac (fig. 3, S), which lies in a groove in the lachrjrmal 
bone. The sac is continued dowh into the nasal duct (fig. 3, 6 ), 
which is about | mch long end opens into the inferior meatus of 
the nose, its opemng bemg guarded by a vialve. 
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The orbit contains seven muscles, six of which rise close to the 
optic foramen. The levator palpebrae supenans is the highest, 
and passes forward to the superior tarsal plate and fomix of the 
conjunctiva. The superior and inferior recti are inserted into the 
upper and lower sur- 
faces of the eyeball re- — 
spectively ; they make 
the eye look inward as 
well as up or down. 

The external and in- 
ternal recti are inserted 
into the sides of the 
eyeball and moke it 
look outward or in- 
ward. The superior 
oblique runs forward 
to a pulley m the mner 
and front part of the 
roof of the orbit, round 
which It turns to be 
inserted into the outer 
and back part of the i, Orbicular musclt* 
eyeball It turns the I.achrymal canal 
glance downward and Punctum 
outward. The inferior ^ 

oblique rises from the inner and front part of the floor of the 
orbit, and is also inserted mto the outer and back part of the 
eyetmll It directs the glance upward and outward Of all 
these muscles the superior oblique is supplied by the fourth 
cranial nerve, the external rectus by the sixth and the rest by the 
third. 

The posterior part of the eyeball and the antenor parts of the 
muscles are enveloped m a lymph space, known as the capsule 
of Tenon, which assists their movements 

Embryoiogy — As is pointed out in the article Brain, the 
optic vesicles grow out from the fore-brain, and the part nearest 
the brain becomes constricted and elongated to form the optic 
stalk (see figs 4 and 5, ) 3 ) At the same tune the ectoderm 
covering the side of the head thickens and becomes mvaginated 
to form the lens vesicle (see figs 4 and 5, 5 ), which later loses its 
connexion with the surface and approaches the optic vesicle, 
causing that structure to become cupped for its reception, so 
that what was the optic vesicle becomes the optic cup and consists 
of an external and an mternal layer of cells (fig 6 P and b) Of 
these the outer cells become the retinal pigment, while the 
mner form the other layers of the retina The mvagination of 
the optic cup extends, as the choroidal fissure (not shown m the 
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5, Lachrymal sac 

6 , Lachrymal duct 

7, Angular artery 
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Diagram of Developing 
Eye (ist stage) 
a, Forebram 
jS, Optic vesicle 
7 , Superficial ectoderm 
9, Thickenmg for lens 



P, Optic cup 
9, Invagination of lens 
Other letters as m 


fig 4 


diagrams), along the lower and back part of the optic stalk, and 
into thu slit sinks some of the surrounding mesoderm to form 
the vitreous body and the hyaloid arteries, one of which persists.^ 
When this has happened the fissure closes up. The antenor 
epithelium of the lens vesicle remains, but from the posterior 
the lens fibres are developed and these gradually fill up the 
cavity. The superficial layer of head ectoderm, from whidi the 
lens has been mvaginated and separated, becomes the antenor 

» Some embryblogists regard the vitreous body as formed from 
the ectoderm (see Quain's Anatomy, vol. i , 1908). 
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humours as well as the iris and cornea are denyed from the 
mesoderm. 


See Human Fmbryohgy, by C S Minot (New York) , Quam’s 
Anaitmyf vol i (lOoS) , fentwtekelimR ties Anges tier wM>el- 
tiers/ ' by A Frortep, in Handbuih der oerffUtcheidcn und expef%n 
mentaUan Eniwichefungshhre def Wtrbaltket^ (Q^ Hertw^, Jena, 

igosh 

CoMPAXATiVB Anatomy --The Acrania, as represented by 
Amphioxus (the lanoelet), have a patch of pigment in the fore 
part of the brain which is regarded as the remains of a degenerated 
aye. In the fyclostomata the hag (Myxme) and larval lamprey 
(Ammocoetes) have ilhdeveloped eyes ]3nng beneath the skin and 
devoid of lens, ms, egrnea and sclerotic as well as eye muscles 
In the adult lamprey (I^etromyron) these structures are developed 
at the metamorphosis, and the skin becomes transparent, render- 
ing sight possible Ocular muscles are developed, but, unlike 
most vertebrates, the inferior rectus is supplied by the sixth 
nerve while all the others are supplied by the third In all 
vertebrates the retina consists of a layer of senso-neural cells, 
the rods and cones, separated from the light by the other layers 
which together represent the optic ganglia of the invertebrates , 
in the latter animalb^ however, the senso-neural cells are nearer 
the light than the gatigba 

In hbhes the eyeball' is flattened in front, but the flat cornea 
is compensated bv a spherical lens, which, unlike l^at of other 
vertebrates, is aciapteo for near vision when at rest The iris 
in some bony fishes (Teleostei) is not contractile In the 
Teleostei, too, there is a process of the cboroid which projects 
into the vitreous ohamber and runs forward to the lens , it is 
known as the pformus fatafarmtd^ MA, besides ncmiashi^ the 
lens, IS coneemed m nocommodation. 'ihia specialised group 
of fisfMBj 18 also itmadcaUe for tibe posseseicm of a ecHoailled 
ektfToii gimd, which is a refo mmhtk (see Arvbhibs) 
between thsv chonndi and adefotic* The ederptic in fishes im 
unially chondcified and sometnues calcified cr osstfiedl In thai 
letioa the rods and cones are about equal in munber^ apd the 
cones are very largo* la the^cattilagmaus fishes <£Iasmobranehs)} 


there isa sflvefy'kjWi calbd die tapnim luoU»m,mfam retinal 
surface of the choroid. 

In die Ainpbdiia^the cornea ie more edirrux ttea in the fish, 
batihelftieheimiforaiiathesdmtm There 

is na proceesui fakifoxmis or tapstum hicidum, but the class 
IS satereeting m that it shows the flik rudiments of the ciliaiy 
mnsde, although aocominodatiKm is brdhght about hf shifting 
the^ lens. In thu retina the rods outnumber the cones and these 
tetter gate smaller thaen in any other an^ In same Amphibians 
coloured oil globules are found in coHnexioii with the cones, 
and sometimes two cones am jomed, forming efeubte or twin 
cones 

In Reptilia the eye is ephencal and its antener part is often 
protected by bony plates in the sclerotic (LaeertiUa and Cheionia). 
The ciliaty musde n striated, and m most reptiles accommodation 
IS effected by retarteg the ciliary ligament as m higher vertebmtes, 
though in the sneikes ^Ophfdia) the lens 10 shifted as it is m the 
lower forms. Many lizards have a vascular projection of the 
choroid uito the vitreous, foreshadowing the pecten of birds 
and homologous with the processus faloiiormis of fishes. In 
the retina the rods are scarce or absent. 

In birds the eye is tubular, especially m nocturnal and raptorial 
forms , thus is due to a lengthening of the ciliaiy region, which is 
always protected by bony plates m the sclerotic The pecten, 
already mentioned in hoards, is a pleated vascular pFO|ection 
from the optic disk towards the lens which m some cases it reaches. 
In Apteryx this structure disappears In the retma the cones 
outnumber the rods, hut are not as numerous as in the reptiles. 
The ciliary muscle* is of the striped variety. 

In the Mammalia the eye is largely enclosed in the orbit, and 
bony plates in the sclerotic are only found in the monotremes. 
The cornea is convex except in aquatic mammals, in which it is 
flattened. The lens is biconvex m diurnal mammals, but in 
nocturnal and aquatic it is spherical. There is no pecten, but 
the numerous hyaloid arteries which are found m the embryo 
represent it The ins usually has a circular pupil, but m some 
ungulates and kangaroos it is a transverse slit In the Cetacea 
this transverse opening is kidney-^shc^d, the hilum of the kidney 
being a/bove. In many carmvores, especially nocturnal ones, 
the sht IS vertical, and this form of opening seems adapted to a 
feeble light, for it is found in the owl, among birds The tapetum 
lucidum IS found in Ungulata, Cetacea and Carnivora. The 
ciliary muscle is unstriped. In the retina the rods are more 
numerous than the cones, while the macula hitea only appears 
m the Pnmatee m cdimexion with bmoculor vision. 

Among the accessory structures of the eye the retractor bulbi 
muscle IS found m amphibians, reptiles, birds and many mam- 
mals ; Its nerve supply shows that it is probably a derivative of 
the external or i^stcrior rectus. The nictitatmg membvane 
or third eyelid is well-developed in amphibians, reptiles, bhds 
and some few sharks ; it is less marked m mammals, and in 
Man » only represented by the little semhmanr. When 
functional it is drawn across the eye by special muscles derived 
from the retractor bulbi, oaHed the bursalts and fyramtiohs. 
In connexKm with the nictitating membrane the Hardeinan 
gland is developed, while the lachrymal gland secretes ftttid 
m tho other eyelids to spread over the oonjunctrva. These 
two glands are specialized parts cf a row of glands which »t the 
Vrodda (tailed amphibians) are srtuatbd along the lower eyelid ; 
the outer or postenor part of this row becomes the techiymal 
gland, which m hi^r vertebrates shifts from the lower to> the 
upper eyehd, white the inner or anterior part becomes the 
Hardenangtend Below the amphibians gtends are not necessary, 
as the<W«te« keeps the eye moist. 

The* lachrymal duct first appears ib the tailed atm^ifboms ; 
m snakes and* gecko lisatds, however, it opens into lAie<in(>uthi. 

For ntemture tip to tyoo see R Wiedershetei'^ VergMdiande 
AHatamU dm W\Mndi$0t^ (|ena, 1902) Later UtevsttufO noticed 
in the cotalegeer of the Fhywotegfcal flenos of the R. Qeltege of 
Snrgeonsaf' Gngland Mneeuip, vok nk (ji;4»/dpn» ^9oi5), (F^ F,), 

Bvb J)mBASSlB^The>iq^^ impcaWit diseaessr ot the* 
are those which fompocaniy oe perooaneitdy ipteifim with 
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S«|ifc msjdunttt patliiolin^ pi tha nyra m»]^ b»«w- 

laemlNaml that (i) It la dmilik wbihi ( 2 ) ettber ayto 
laay baiie 4ta own tiNM > > 

I# 13m two. eyea oct ifeogotihor* umdor iimoal oonditiom^ lor 
oil pyiMtioal pui?posM ewctly m ttiert w?robwt one eye ptaend 
ta tbo middle it the loce* At) unftteoiioiio somde upon eilAor 
retina, to the one side of a vertical line tbffoui^ the centre, the 
fmm 4 mPvifPf beicnre giving n$e to (MMctoMis perceptma covise 
a etuautetioa of the same area in the bxain* ImpimssdonA 
fomed SNnuMimeoueJy^ for instance!, on tha tight side of the 
ngbt retma and on comsponding areiui of the right side of the 
left vetma# ape conveyed to the saime spots m the vight ocoiputal 
lohe of the bvam* Pathobgical processes,* therefore, which aiie 
localiaedr in the ngbt or left occipital lobes, or along any paH; of 
tdie conese of the fibres whieb pass hmi right or optic 
tracts to these '' visual centres,” cause defects m function of 
the right or left halves of the two oetmae. Bmumpp^a, or half- 
bhad^ss, arising from these pathelogicai changes, is of veiy 
vavying degrees ^ seventy, according to the nature and extent of 
the particular lesion The Uind areas m the two fields of vision, 
corresponding to the outward projection of the paralysed retinal 
areas, are always symmetrical both m shape and degree, The 
eentml lesion may fop mstwnce be very small, but at the seme 
time destructive to the nerve li$sue4 This will bq revealed as 
a scctorTshaped or insular symmetrical complete blindness m 
the Mds of vision to the opposite side Or a large central area, 
or an area comptisiiag many or all of the nerve fibres which pass 
to the visual centre on one side, may be involved m a lesiou 
which causes impairment of function, but no actual destruction 
ol the nerve tissue, There is thus caused a symmetrical weaken- 
ing of vieioiii (amblyopia) m the opposite fields In such cases 
the colour vimcs is so much more evidently affected than the 
sense pf form that the condition has been called kemtachroma- 
feptiia oc half^lour-bkndness Hemianopia may be caused 
fay haemorrhage, by emboiisin, by tumour growth whicl> either 
dfirectly involves the visual nerve elements or affects them by 
compression and by inflammation Transitory hemianopia 
IS mre and is no doubt most frequently of toxic origin. 

The two eyes also act as if they were one in accommodating 
It IS impossible for the two eyes to accommodate sunultanoousty 
to ckSeipent extents, so that where there is, as occasionally 
happens, S' difference in focus lietween them, this difference 
lemaans the same for aU distances for which t^y are adapted. 
In such cases, therefore, both eyes cannot eyer be accurately 
adapted at the same time, thougli either may be alone. It 
often happens as a consequenpe that the onp eye is used to receive 
the sharpest unages of distant, and the other of near objects. 
Any pathological change which leads to an mitierferenice in the 
aooommpidating power of one eye alone must have its origin in a 
lesion which lies penpherqUy to the nucleus of the third cranial 
nerve. Such a lusion is usuaUy quo of the thu'd nerve itself 
Consaqioientiy, a unihitoral accommodation paresis is almost 
mvAnabty associated with parosas of somo of the ocukMuotgr 
musdos* A bdater^ accommodation paresis is not uncommon. 
It IS due to a nudearr or more central coirebral disturbance. 
VuUm SI hemi^piS‘9 which is mostly peiimanent, a double 
aecnmmodation paresis is frequently transitoiy. It is offon a 
post-diphthantic coadihion, appearing atone or associated with 
other paresis. 

are also normally mtimataly assoojamd m their 
movenifents. Ibey move m response to a stimulus, or a com- 
famation ed stimolii emana<MPg different centres of the 
brain, but one which is always oquaUj distributed to the corre- 
spondiiis mnsoleam both eyes^ so that the two bnes of fixation 
meetf at the spocessipa of ppmfo on which attention is directed. 
lEhe mofv^mepts m thus aamcMted m the same direction, to 
the right or lefo, qpwards or downwards, dzn, Ini addition, 
owing toi the spans which' separates the two a)Ms> conveigenib 
movements, caused by stimuli equaHy distributee^ between 
twwi uitwia) rechi, aipieequlmd* foe m finatien of. neavec and 
mspmrip^wpltplbii^ts^ IheM mewnMnenfo 
irnthe caaa^a single eytsi. it wonUseareiifte^ imeomnKKfot^ 


The cenveiffog mevements of the douUeeye occur m association 
with accammodation, and thus a ckae Connexiftt becomes 
estnbliahed between the stimuU to acimittniodatieii and con- 
vesgence.. AU combinfMiione of coavevgetit w*d ftssoeiated 
movemeiUa are oonstantly taking place normally, just as if a 
single centraUy-pbced eye were moved m all dmctions and 
altned ill accommodation accoixkng to the di8taiioi> m any 
direction, eif the object which is fixed. 

Associated and exmvergent morenionits may be mtvsfored 
with patholognQoUy m diflereat ways. Cerebral lesions nmy 
lead to thew impaimsent or complete abolition, or they nmy 
give me fio involuntary spasmodic action, as the result of 
paralysing or irritating tho centres firom which the various 
co-oodinatod impulses are controlled or emanate. Lesions which 
do not involve the centres may prevent tho leaponse to ahsociated 
impulses in one eye alone by mterfernig withr tho functional 
activity of one or more of the nerves along whic^ the stimuli 
are conveyed. Paralysis of oeulo'^iotor nerves is thus a common 
cause of defects of assodaftioni m the movements of the double 
eye. The great advantage of simultanooim bmomilar vianm-— 
viz the appreciation of depth, or stereoscopic visiOi^ls thus 
lObt for some, or it may be aU dimctioni^ of fixation* Instead 
of seeing sii^ly with two eyps, there is then double-vttion 
(ifphpta), This peri»ists ao long as the defect of assocmtion 
continues, or so long as the habit of menta% suppressing the 
image of the faultily-directed eye is net acquired 

In tlrw absence of any nerve lesions, central or other, mterfering 
with their associated movements, the eyes continue throughout 
life to respond equally to the stimuli which cause these move- 
ments, even when, owing to a visual defect of the one eye, 
binocular vision has become in^xsssible It is otherwise, however, 
with tlie proper co-ordmation of convergent movements. These 
are primarily regulated by the unconscious desire for bmocular 
vision, and more or less firmly asscoaibed with acconuxiodatioo. 
When one eye becomes bUnd, qr when binocular vision for ottier 
reasons is lost, the impulse is gradually* as it were, unlearnt 
This IS the cause (|f divergent eoncomtkint squwL Un<]er some* 
what similar conditions a degree of convergence, which la in 
excess of the requirements of fixation, may be acquired from 
different causes This gives nse to convergent cmcomtant 
i»qtttnU 

Fui 4stigmatism, i&c , sec the article Vision. 

a. Taking each eye as a single organ^ we find it to be subject 
to many diseases In some cases boUi eyes may be affected ui 
Uie same way, ^ 4 ^ where the local disease is a manifestation of 
some general disturbance Apart from the fiibrous coat qf the 
eye, the sclera, which is little prone to disease, and the external 
muscles and other adnexa, eye may be looked upon as 
composed of two elements, (o) the dioptnq media, and (b) the 
parts more or less directly connectCKi with perception. Patho- 
logical conditions affecting either of these elements may interfere 
with, sight 

The diqptric medi^ or the fransparent portions which are con- 
cerned in the transmission of light to, and the formation of images 
upon, the retina, are the following, the cornea, the aqueous 
humou^y the crystaUmc lens and the vitreous humour. Loss of 
tiransparonoy in^any of these media leads to blurring of the ratmal 
images of exiternal objects,. In addition to loss of transparency 
the cqriiiqa^ may have ita curvature altered by pathological pro- 
cesses* Thn necessarily causes imperfection of sight. The 
crystalline l^s, cm the other band, may be dislocated, and. thus 
cause image distortion. 

1 The Cornea — The transparency of the cornea la mainly lost 
by indunmation (keraWisl), which causes either an infiltration of 
I Its tossues with foucocytes, or a inore focal, more destructive 
ulcprafrve prqcgss. 

:(ntaxmnatKm.ofi the cornea may be primary secondary, 
i.s. the ipfiammaAory change^ met with cotnea) tiasue 
' may be djmq% connected wjjth one or. more fpei of mfiammagion 
m the cornea itself or the focus or foci may be m some otiior part 
1 of tba cya. Only flie very supenfieial forme ot 
thpimqmifinedffotlmamth^ leavqimpaemaiHmtiC'banjm : 
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there is otherwise always a iosk of tissue resulting from tie 
mfiammation and this loss is made up for by more or less densely 
mtransparent connective tissue {nebula, leucoma). These accord* 
mg to their site and extent cause greater or less visual disturb- 
ance. Primary keratitis may be ulcerative or non-ulcerative^ 
superficial or deep, diffuse or circumscribed, vascularized or 
non-vasculartzed. It may be complicated by deeper inflamma- 
tions of the eye such as intis and cyclitis. In some cases the 
antenor chamber is invaded by pus {hypopyon). The healing 
of a comeal ulcer is characterized by the disappearance of pain 
where this has been a symptom and by the rounding of! of its 
sharp margins as epithelium spreads over them from the surround- 
ing healthy parts Ulcers tend to extend either in depth or 
superficially, rarely in both manners at the same time. A deep 
ulcer leads to perforation with more or less serious consequences 
according to the extent of the perforation Often an eye bears 
permanent traces of a perforation in adhesion of the ins to the 
back of a comeal scar or in changes m the lens capsule (cap- 
sular cataract) In other cases the ulcerated cornea may yield 
to pressure from within, which causes it to bulge forwards 
{staphyloma), 

llie principal causes of pnmary keratitis are traumata and 
infection from the conjunctiva Traumata are most serious when 
the body causing the wound is not aseptic or when micro- 
organisms from some other source, often the conjunctiva and 
tear-sac, effect a lodgment before healing of the wound has 
sufficiently advanced In infected cases a complication With 
iritis is not uncommon owing to the penetration of toxines into 
the antenor chamber 

Inflammations of the cornea are the most important diseases 
of the eye, because they are among the most frequent, because 
of the value of the cornea to vision and because much good can 
often be done by judicious treatment and much harm result 
from wrong interference and neglect The treatment of primary 
keratitis must vary according to the cause (Generally speaking 
the aim should be to render the ulcerated portions as aseptic 
as possible without using applications which are apt to cause 
a great deal of irritation and thus interfere with healing On 
this account it is important to be able to recognize when healing 
is taking place, for as soon as this is the case, rest, along with 
frequent irrigation of the conjunctiva with sterilized water at 
the body temperature, and occasionally mild antiseptic irrigation 
of the nasal mucous membrane is all that is required It is a 
common and dangerous mistake to over-treat 

Of local antiseptics which are of use may be mentioned the 
actual caiiterv, chlorine water, freshly prepared silver nitrate or 
protargol, and the yellow oxide of mercury These different 
agents are of course not all equally applicable in any given 
case; it depends upon the severity as well as upon the 
nature of the inflammation which is the most suitable For 
instance, the actual cautery is employed only in the case of the 
deeper septic or malignant ulcers, m which the destruction of 
tissue IS already considerable and tending to spread further 
Again the yellow oxide of mercury should only be used in the 
more superficial, strumous forms of inflammation Manv other 
substances are also m use, hut need not here be referred to 

Secondary kerattits takes the form of an mterstitial deposit of 
leucocytes between the layers of the cornea as well as often of 
vascularization, sometimes intense, from the deeper network 
of vessels (anterior ciliary) surrounding the cornea The duration 
of a secondary keratitis is usually prolonged, often lasting many 
months More or less complete restoration 0 1 transparency is the 
rule, however, eventually 

No local treatment is called for except the shading of the eyes 
and in most cases the use of a mvdnatic to prevent synechiae 
when the ins is involved. Often it is advisable to do something 
for the general health In young people there is probably nothing 
better than cod-liver oil and syrup of the iodme of iron. In- 
herited syphilis, tuberculous and other inflammations are the 
causes of secondaxy keratitis 

Neuro-partdyHc /Terafi — When the fifth nerve is paralysed 
there is a tendency for the cornea to become inflamed. Different 


forms of tnflammatioti niay then occur which all, beeides anaes- 
thesia, show a marked slowneto m healing. The main cause of 
neuro-paralytic keratitis lies in the peater vulnerability of 
the cornea. The prognosis is necessarSy bad The treatment 
consists m as far as possible protectmg the eye from external 
influences, by keening it tied up, and by frequently irrigating 
with antiseptic lotions. 

Certain non-mflammatoiy and degenerative changes are met 
with m the cornea. Of tiiese may be mentioned ketatoe&nus 
or conical cornea, m which, owing to some disturbance of vitality, 
the nature of which has not been discovered, the normal curvature 
of the cornea becomes altered to something more of a hyberboloid 
of revolution, with consequent impairment of vision * arcus 
sentUs, a whitish opacity due to fatty degeneration, extending 
round the corneal margin, varying m thickness in different 
subjects and usually only met with in old people transverse 
calcareous film, consisting of a finely punctiform opacity extend- 
ing, m a tolerably uniformly wide band, occupying the zone of 
the cornea which 1$ left uncovered when the lids are half closed. 

Tumours of the cornea arc not common Those chiefly met 
With are dermoids, fibromata, sarcomata and epitheliomata. 

SclertHs — Inflammation of the sclera is confined to its antenor 
part which is covered by conjunctiva Sclentis may occur in 
circumscribed patches ot may be diffused in the shape of a belt 
round the cornea The former is usually more superficial and 
uncomplicated, the latter deeper and complicated with corneal 
infiltration, irido-cychiis and antenor choroiditis. Superficial 
sclentis or, as it is often called, eptsclerttts, is a long-continued 
disease which is associated with very varying degrees of dis- 
comfort The chronic nature of the affection depends mainly 
upon the tendency that the inflammation has to recur m successive 
patches at different parts of the sclera Often only one eye at a 
time is affected Each patch lasts for a month or two and is 
succeeded by another after an interval of varying duration 
Months or years may elapse between the attacks The cicatricial 
site of a previous patch is rarely again attacked The scleral 
infiltration causes a firm swelling, often sensitive to touch, over 
which the conjunctiva is freely movable The overlying con- 
junctiva IS always injected The infiltration itself at the height 
of the process is densely vascularized Seen through the con- 
junctiva its vessels have a darker, more purplish hue than the 
superficial ones The swelling caused by the infiltration gradu- 
ally subsides,leaving a cicatnx to which the overlying conjunctiva 
becomes adherent The cicatnx has a slaty porccllanous- 
looking colour Superficial sclentis occurs in both sexes with 
a 1 >out equal frequency No definite cause for the inflammation 
IS known The treatment on the whole is unsatisfactory 
Burning down the nodules with the actual cautery, and sub- 
sequently a visit to such baths as Harrogate, Buxton, Hombuig 
and Wiesbaden, may be recommended. 

Deep sclentis with its attendant complications is altogether 
a more serious disease Etiologically it is equally obscure 
Both eyes are almost always attacked It more generally occurs 
m young people, mostly in young women Deep sclentis is 
more persistent and less subject to penods of intermission than 
episcleritis The deeper and more wide-spread inflammatory 
infiltrations of the sclera lead eventually to weakening of that 
coat, and cause it to yield to the intra-ocular pressure. Vision 
suffers from extension of the mfiltration to the cornea, or from 
intis with Its attendant synechiae, or from antenor choroiditis, 
and sometimes also from secondary glaucoma The treatment 
IS on the whole unsatisfactory Iridectomy, especially if done 
early in the process, may be of use. 

The Aqueous Humour — -Intransparen^ of the aqueous humour 
IS always due to some exudation. This comes either from the 
iris or the ciliaiy processes, and may be blood, pus or fibnn 
An exudation m this situation tends naturally to gravitate to 
the most dependent part, and, m the case of blood or pus, is 
known as hy/fhaema or hypdpyon. 

The CrysMtne Lens Cofarodi— Intransparency of the ciys- 
tfidlme lens is technically known as catatact Cataract may be 
diopathic and uncomplicated, or traumatic, or secondary to 
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disease in the deeper parts of the eye. The modified epithelial 
structure of which the lens is composed is always being added to 
throughout life. The older portions of the lens are cons^uently 
the more central. They are harder and less elastic This 
arrangement seems to predispose to difficulties of nutrition. 
In many people, m the absence altogether of general or local 
disease, the transparency of the lens is lost owing to degeneration 
of the incompletely-nourished fibres. This idiopathic cataract 
mostly occurs in old people ; hence the term sentU cataract 
So-called smtU cataract is not, however, necessarily associated 
with any general senile changes. An idiopathic uncomplicated 
cataract is also met with as a congenital defect due to faulty 
development of the crystalline lens. A particular and not 
uncommon form of this kind of cataract, which may also develop 
durmg infancy, is lamellar or zonular cataract This is a partial 
and stationary form of cataract m which, while the greater part 
of the lens retains its transparency, some of the l^ellae are 
mtransparent. Traumatic cataract occurs m two ways by 
laceration or rupture of the lens capsule, or by nutritional changes 
consequent upon injuries to the deeper structures of the eye 
The transparency of the lens is dependent upon the integrity 
of Its capsule. Penetrating wounds of the eye involving the 
capsule, or rupture of the capsule from severe blows on the eye 
without perforation of its coats, are followed by rapidly develop- 
ing cataract Severe non-penetrating injuries, which do not 
cause rupture of the capsule, are sometimes followed, after a 
time, by slowly-progressing cataract Secondary cataract is 
due to abnormalities in the nutrient matter supplied to the lens 
owing to disease of the ciliary body, choroid or retina. In some 
diseases, as diabetes, the altered general nutrition tells m the 
same way on the crystalline lens Cataract is then rapidly 
formed. All cases of cataract in diabetes are not, however, 
necessarily true diabetic cataracts m the above sense. Disloca- 
tions of the lens are traumatic or congenital In old-standing 
disease of the eye the suspensory ligament may yield m part, 
and thus lead to lens dislocation. The lens is practically always 
cataractous before this takes place. 

The Vitreous Humour vitreous humour loses its trans- 
parency owing to exudation from the inflamed ciliary liody or 
choroid The exudation may be fibrinous or purulent , the 
latter only as a result of injuries by which foreign bodies or 
septic matter are introduced into the eye or in metastatic 
choroiditis Blood may also be effused into the vitreous from 
rupture of retinal, ciliary or choroidal vessels The pathological 
significance of the various effusions into the vitreous depends 
greatly upon the cause. In many cases effusion and absorption 
are constantly taking place simultaneously The extent of 
possible clearing depends greatly upon tlie preponderance of 
the latter process 

Diseases of the Ins and Ciliary Body — Inflammation of the 
ins, mtis, arises from different causes The various idiopathic 
forms have relations to constitutional disturlxinces such as 
rheumatism, gout, albuminuria, tuberculosis, fevers, syphilis, 
gonorrhoea and others, or they may come from cold alone 
Traumatic and infected cases are attributable to accidents, 
the presence of foreign bodies, operations, &c. In addition, 
iritis may be secondary to keratitis, scleritis or choroiditis 
The beginning of an attack of inflammation of the iris is char- 
acterized by alterations in its colour due to hyperaemia and by 
circumcorneal injection, lAter on, exudation takes place into 
the substance of the ins, causing thickenmg and also a loss of 
gloss of Its surface Accordmg to the nature and severity of 
the exudation there may be deposits formed on the back of the 
cornea, attachments between the ins and lens capsule (synechiae), 
or even gelatinous-looking coagulations or pus in the anterior 
chamber. 

The subjective symptoms to which the inflammation may 
give rise are dread of light {photophobia), pain, gencralljr most 
severe at night and often very great, also more or less impairment 
of sight. Along with the pain and photophobia there is lacryma- 
tion. An acute attack of intis usually lasts about six weeks 
Some eases become chronic and last much longer. Otliers are 


chronic from the first, and in one clinical type of iritis, in which 
the ciliary body is also at the same tune affected, viz trihs 
serosa, there is usually comparatively little injection of the eye 
or pain, so that the patient^s attention may only be directed to 
the eye owing to the gradual impairment of sight which results 
In some cases, and more particularly m men, there is a tendency 
to the recurrence at longer or shorter intervals of attacks of 
intis {recurrent iritis) In these cases, as well as m all cases of 
plastic intis which have not been properly treated, serious 
consequences to sight are apt to follow from the binding down 
of the ins to the lens capsule and the occlusion of the pupil by 
exudation. 

Inflammation of the ciliary body, cycUtis, is frequently asso- 
ciated with intis This association is probable m all cases where 
there are deposits on the posterior surface of the cornea It is 
certain where there are changes in the intra-ocular tension 
Often m cyclitis there is a very marked diminution m tension. 
Cyclitis is also present when the degree of visual disturbance 
IS greater than can be accounted for by the visible changes in 
the pupil and anterior chamber The exudation may, as m 
intis, be serous, plastic or purulent It passes from the two 
free surfaces of the ciliary body into the posterior aqueous, and 
into the vitreous, chambers This produces, wliat is a constant 
sign of cyclitis, more or less intransparency of the vitreous 
humour Where there has been excessive exudation into the 
vitreous, subsequent shrinking and liquefaction take place, 
leading to detachment of the retina and consequent blindness 

The treatment of intis necessarily differs to some extent 
according to the cause The general treatment applicable to 
all cases need only be here considered. What should be aimed 
at, at the time of the inflammation, is to put the eye as far as 
possible at rest, to prevent the formation of synechiae and 
alleviate the pam An attempt should be made to get the pupil 
thoroughly dilated with atropine The dilatation should be kept 
up as Tong as any circumcorneal injection lasts If a case of 
iritis be left to itself or treated without the use of a mydriatic, 
posterior synechiae almost invariably form Some fihnnous 
exudation may even organize into a membrane stretching 
across, and more or less completely occluding, the pupil 
Synechiae, though not of themselves causing impairment of 
vision, increase the risk that the eye runs from subsequent 
attacks of intis It should however be remembered that as 
the main call for a mydriatic is to prevent s> ncchiae, the raison 
d'etre for its use no longer exists when, having been begun too 
late, the pupil cannot properly be dilated by it Under these 
conditions it may even do harm The eyes should also be kept 
shaded from the light by the use of a shade or neutral-tinted 
glasses. During on attack any use of the eyes for reading or 
sewing or work of any kind calling for accommodation must be 
prohibited This applies equally to the case of inflammation 
in one e>e alone and in both 

Pam is best relieved by hot fomentations, cocain, and in 
many cases the internal use of salicin or phenacetin The 
treatment sometimes required for cases of old iritis is iridectomy. 
The operation is called for in two different classes of cases. 
In the first place, to improve vision where the pupil is small, and 
to a great extent occluded, though the condition has not so far 
led to serious nutritive changes , and in the second place, w ith 
the object as well of preventing the complete destruction of 
vision which either the existing condition or the danger of 
recurrence of the inflammation has threatened. Iridectomy 
for iritis should be performed when the inflammation has 
entirely subsided The portion of ins excised should be large. 
The ope ation is urgently called for where the condition of ms 
hombans exists 

Ins tumours, either simple or malignant, are of rare occurrence^ 

A frequent result of a severe blow on the eye is a separation 
of a portion of the ins from its peripheral attachment 
alysis) Of congenital anomalies the most commonly met with 
are coloboma and more or less persistence of the foetal pupillary 
membrane. The most serious form of irido-cyclitis is that which 
may follow penetrating wounds of the eye. Under certain 

X. 4 
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conditions this lead«i to a sirtiilar iftflfttn'mation in the other eyo. 
This so-callt*d sympathetic opHtkalfhitts is of a mafignaait tfpt, 
causing destruction of the s^tnpathii^ing eye. 

The Retina —Choroidal inflammations ate geneteMy pattehy, 
various fod of iilHiam'matfott bem{!: scattered over the choroid. 
These patches may itt cotirse of time become more or less con- 
fluent The effect Upon vision depends upon the extent to which 
che external ot percipient eJetnente of the retina beconre wivolved 
It is especially serious when the more central portions of the 
retina are thus affected (chomdo-reimitt^ eeniralts) 

A peculiar and grave pathological condition of the eye « what 
IS known as glauroma A characteristic of this condition is 
increase of the mtm-odular tension, Which has a delctcffions 
effect on tlie optic nerve end and its ramifications in the relma. 
llie cause of the rise of tension is partly congestive, partly 
mech inicdl. The effect of glaucoma, when untreated, is to cause 
ever-mcreasing loss of sight, althou^ the time occupKsd by the 
process before it leads to complete blindness varies within anch 
extraordinarily wide limits as from a few hours to many years, 
llie uveal tract may be the site of sareomtf. 

The retina is subject to unflanunation, to detachment from the 
choroid, to haemorrhages from the blood-vessels and to tumour 
Retinal inflammation may primarily affect either the nerve 
elements or the connective tissue framework. The former is 
usually associated with some general disease such as albuminuria 
or diabetes and is bilateral The tissue changes are oedema, the 
formation of exudative patches, and haemorrhage Where the 
connective tissue elements are pnmarfly affected, the condition 
H a slow one, similar to sclerom of the central nervous system 
The gradual blindness which this causes is due to compression 
of the retinal nerve elements by the connective tissue hyperplasia, 
which IS always associated with charactertstic changes m the 
dispo^ution of the retinal pigment This retinal sclerosis is 
consequently generally known as reitniits pigmentosa, a disease 
to which there is a hereditary predisposition. Besides ojccumng 
d'uring inflammation, haemorrhages into the retina are met with 
in phlebitis of the Central retinal vein, which is almost invanably 
unilateral, and in certain conditions of the blood, as pernicious 
anaenhd, when they are always liilateral 

The optic nerve is subject to inflammation (optic neuritis)' 
and atrophy Double optic neuritis, affecting, however, only 
the intra-ocular ends of the nerves, is an almost constant 
accompaniment of brain tumour Unilateral neuritis has a 
different causation, depending upon an inflammation, mainly 
penneuntic^ of thit* nerve in the orbit. It is analogous to 
peripheral inflammation of other nerves, such as the third, 
fourth, sixth and seventli cranial nerves 

Diseases of the Conjunettva — 'fhesc are the most frequent 
diseases of the eye with which the surgeon has to deal They 
generally lead to more or less interference with the functional 
activity of the eye and often indeed to great impairment of vision 
Dwwjig to the tendency whjc h there is for the cornea to become 
implicated. 

Many different micro-organisms are of pathogenetic importance 
in connexion with the conjunctiva. Microbes exist m the normal 
conjun^'tival sac These are mostly harmless, though it is usual 
to find at any rate a small proportion of others which are known 
to pygg^neuc This fact is of great impcrrtance m connexion 
both with problems of etiology and the practical question of 
operation^ Pn the eye. 

Hypfra^f^ita -^"Wheu the conjunctiva becomes hyperaemic 
its colour is heightened and its transparency lessened Some- 
times too it becomes thickened and its suifacc altered in appear- 
ance The often marked heightening of colour is due to the very 
superficial position of the dilated vessels. This is specially the 
case with that part of the membrane which forms the transition 
fol^d between the palpebral and the ocular conjunctiva Con- 
soqjuently it is there tha,t tMlR|Vedness is most marked, While it is 
seen to diminish towards tne cornea An important diagnostic 
mark thus furnished between purely conjunctival hyperaemia 
and what is called circumcomeal congestion, which is always 
an indidation of more deep-seated vascular culatation. It also 


differs materially from a selerai injaetKMiy in which there is a 
visible dilateftioti of the superfioia} s^eml vessels 

When a conjunctival hyperaiemia has existed for some time 
the papillae become swollen, and* small blehs form on the surface 
of membrane : eometmu» too, lymph folhdes begm to show. 
1"he enflaiffement and comptesMoti df adjacent papillae give 
rise to a velwety a|]pearaitiee of t^'SuiWace. 

Hyperaertiia of the eenjundiVa where irot followed by in^ 
ffammation causes mote <or less lacrymation but no alteratioii 
in the character of its seeretton. The hypenraemia may be acute 
and transitory or chrotuc. Much depends upon the cause as wdl 
as upon the persistence of the iititation which sets it up 

Traumata, the presence of foreign bodies in the conyonctival 
sac, or imtatiom of superfiaal chalky infarcts in the 
Meibomian ducts, cause more or less severe transitory congestion. 
Continued subjection to nritating particles such as flour, stones, 
dust, &c , causes a more continued hyperaemia which is often 
circumscribed and less pffonounoed Bad air m schools, barracks, 
workhouses, Stc , also causes a chronic hyperaemia m which it is 
common to find a folheular hyperplasia Long exposure to too 
intense light, astigmatism and other ocular defects which cause 
asthenopia lead also to chronic hyperaemia. Anaemic individuals 
are often subject to discomfort from hyperaemia of this nature. 

The treatment of conjunctival hyperaemia consists fint in 
the removal of the cause when it can be discovered. Often 
this is difficult In addition the aipplication of hot sterdiaed 
water ts useful and soothing 

ConjmdtOiirs ^Whtn the conjunctiva is actually inflaimed 
the congested membrane is brought into a condition of heightened 
secreting action The secietttins become more copious more 
or less altered m character A sufficiently practical though by 
no means sharply defined clinical division of cases of conjuncti- 
vitis IS arrived at by taking into consideration the character of 
the secretion from the inflamed membrane and the visible tissue 
alterations which the memlirane undergoes The common 
vanetics of conjunctivitis which may thus be distinguished are the 
following • (a) Catarrhal conjunctivitis, (fi) Purulent conjuncti- 
vitis, (y) Phlyctenular conjunctivitis, (6) Granular conjiftictivitis, 
and (<) Diphtheritic conjunctivitis 

However desirable a truly ctiolc^ical classification might 
appear to be, it is doubtful whether such could satisfactorily 
be made So much is certain at all events, that not only can 
identically the same diiVical appearance result from the actions 
of quite different pathogenetic organisms, but that various 
concomitant circumstances may lead to very different clinical 
signs being set up by one and the same microbe As regards 
contagion there is no doubt that the secretion in the case of a 
true conjunctivitis (t e not merely a hyperaemia) *5 always more 
or less contagious The degree of virulence vanes not only m 
different cases, but the effect of contagion from the same source 
may be different m different mdividuds Healthy conjunctivac 
may thus react differently, not only as regards the degree of 
seventy^ hut even according to different clinical types, when 
infected by secretion from the same source There are no doubt 
different reasons for this, such as the stage at which the mfiammar 
tion has arrived m the eye from whidi the secretion is denved, 
differences jn the surroundings and in the Susceptibihty of the 
infected individuals, the presence of dormant microbes of a 
virulent type in the healthy conjunctiva which has been infected, 
&c UsLiiy points m this connexion are very difficult to investi- 
gate and much remains to be elucidated. Contagion usually 
takes place directly and not through the an* Often in this 
way one eye is first affected and may in some cases, when 
sufficient care is afterwards te^en, be the only one to suffer. 

The treatment m all severer fonhs of conjunctivitis should be 
undertaken with the primary object m view of preventing any 
imphcation of the cornea. 

Catarrhal confuncHmUis, which is characterized by an increased 
mucoid secretion accompanying the hyperaemia, is usually 
bilateral and may be either acute or chronic Acute conjuncti- 
vitis lasts as a rule only for a week or two : the chronic type 
may persist, with or without occasional exacerbations, for 
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yean. The subjective eyjs^tama vaiy m intensity w^th liie 
seventy of the inhammation There is always more or less 
tKmbksome '' burmt^ ” m the eyes with a tired heavy feeling 
in the iidfi This is aggravated by reading, which is most d»-‘ 
tressing in a close or si^y atmosphere and by artiiiciafl fifjbrt 
In acute cases, indeed, reading is altogether impossible In aJl 
cases of oatanrhal conjunctivitis the symptoms are also more 
marked if the eyes have been tied up, even though this may 
produce a temporary rehef* 

A curiosui vanoty of acute catarrhal conjiUinctivitis, m which 
tlhe hyperaenua and lacrymatam are the predominant features, 
19 the so-called hay-fever In this condition the mucous mem* 
brane of the nose and throat are similarly affected, and there 
is at the same time more or kss constitutional disturbance. 
Iiay*fever is due to imtation from the pollen of many plants, hut 
principally frmn that of the different grasses. Some peopk are 
so susoeptible to it that they invariably suffer eveiy year during 
the early summer months. Here xt is difficalt to remove the 
cause, but many cases can be cured and almost all are alleviated 
means of a special antitoxin applied looaliy. 

Other ectogenetK causefs of oatarrhal conjunctivitis which 
have been studied are mostly microbic. Of these the most 
common are the Morax-Axenfeld and the Koch-Weeks con- 
junctivitis. 

The Morax-Axenfeld bacillus sets up a conjunctivitis which 
affects individuals of all ages and conditions and which is con- 
tagious The mffanumation is usually chrome, at most subacute. 
It is often sufficiently characteristic to be recognized without a 
microscopical examination of the secretions. In typical cases 
the lid margiLn, palpebral conjunctiva, and iit may be a patch 
of ocular conjunctiva at the outer or mner angle are alone 
hyperaemic * the secretioa is not cc^ious and is mostly found 
as a greyish coagulum lying at the mner lid-margm The 
subjective symptonus are usually slight. Complications with 
other varieties of catarrhal conjunctivitis are not uncommon 
This mild form of conjunctivitis generally lasts for many months, 
subject to more or less complete disappearance followed by 
recurrences. It can be rapidly cured by the use of an oxide of 
zinc ointment, which should be oontmued for some time after 
the appearances have altogether passed off 

The tx)nj|iAn€tivitis caused by the Koch-Weeks microbe is 
still more common It is a more acute type, affects mostly 
children, and is very contagious and often epidemic Here the 
hyperaemia involves both the ocular and the palpebral con- 
junctiva, and usually there is considerable swelling of the hds 
and a copious secretion Both eyes are always affected 
Occasionally the engorged conjunctival vessels give way, caus- 
ing numerous small extravasations (ecohymoses) Comjilications 
with phlyctenulae {vtde enfra) are common m children The 
acute symptoms last for a week or ten days, after which the 
course is more chronic. TreaUneni with xutrarte of silver m 
solution is generally satisfactory. Other less frequent microbic 
causes of catarrhal conjunctivifiis yield to the same tFealment* 

A form of eptdemu muce-purtdent confunciwttts is not un- 
common, m which the swelhng of the conjunctival folds and lids 
is much more marked eoki the secretions copious. It is less 
amenable to treatment and also apt to be complicated by 
comeal ulceration The microbe which gives rise to tins con- 
dition has not been defimtMy established. This inflanunatinn is 
also known as school opklhdmta. This is extremely contagious, 
so that isolation of cases becomes necessary.. The treatment 
with weak solutions of sub-acetate ol kad during the acute 
stage, provided there be no corneal comi^icatioB, and sub- 
sequently with a weak solution of tannic acid, may be recom^ 
mended 

Ptendent Csajanrhntfss.—Some of the severer forms of 
catarrhal conjunctivitis are accompanied not only by a good 
deal of swelling of both conjunctiva and lids but also by a 
decidedly muco- purulent secretam. Naverthdiess tliere is a 
suffiotentiy shar^dy- defined clinical difference between the 
catarrhal and purulent types of inflammation. In puridont 
conjunctivitis the oedema of the hds is always mark^, gftien 


excessive, the hyperaemia of the whole conjunctiva is intense • 
the membrane is also infiltrated and swollen (chemosii.), the 
papillae enlai;ged and the secretion almost wholly purulent. 
Although this variety of conjunctivitis is princtpally due to 
infection by gonococci, other microbes, which more frequently 
set up a catarrhal type, may lead to the purulent form 

All forms are contagious, and transference of the secretior 
to odaer eyes usually sets up the same type of severe wfiamma 
tion. The way m which infection mostly takes place is by 
direct transference by means of the hands, towels, &c, of 
secretions qantaiomg gonococa either from the cyt or from 
some other mucous membrane. The poison may also sometimes 
be carried by files. The dried secretion loses its virulence. 

In new-torn children {ophthalmia neonatorum) infection 
takes place from the maternal passages during birth Not- 
withstanding the great changes which occur during the progress 
of a purulent conjunctivitis, there is on recovery a complete 
restUuUo ad tnUgrmn so far as the conjunctiva is concerned 
Owmg to the tendency to severe ukeration of the cornea, more 
or less serious destructions of that membrane, and consequently 
more or less interference with sight, may result before the 
inflammation has passed off. Tius is a special danger in the 
case of adults, kor this reason when only one e>e is affected 
the first pomt to be attended to in the treatment is to secure the 
second eye from contagion by efficient occlusion The appliance 
known as Buller^s shield, a watch-glass strapped down by plaster, 
is the best for this purpose It not only admits of the patient 
seeing with the sound eye, but allows the other to remain under 
direct observation The treatment otherwise consists in frequent 
removal of the secreUons from the affected eye, and the use 
of nitrate of silver solution as a bactericide applied directly 
to the conjunctival surface , sometimes it is necessary to cut 
away the chemotic conjunctiva immediately suxroundmg the 
cornea When the cornea has liecome affected efforts may be 
made with the thermo-cautery or otherwise to hmit the area of 
destruction and thus admit of something bemg done to improve 
the vision after all mfiammation has subsided The greatest 
cloanliness as well as proper antiseptic precautions stould of 
course be observed by every one in any way connected with the 
treatment of such coses. 

Phlyctenular con]unctivtHs is an acute inflammation of the 
ocular conjunctiva, m which little blebs or phlyctenules form, 
more particularly m the vicinity of the corneal margin, as well as 
on the epithelial continuation of the conjunctiva which covers 
the cornea The inflammation is characterued by being dis- 
tnbuled in little circumscribed loci and not diffused as m ail 
other forms of conjunctivitis In it the conjunctival secretion 
IS not altered, unless there should exist at the same time a com- 
plication with some other form of conjunctivitis This coachtioii 
IS most frequent m children, particularly such as are ill-nourished 
or are recovering from some illness, e^ measles. The suscepti- 
bility occurs in fact mainly where there exists what used to be 
call^ a strumous diathesis In many cases, therefore, there 
is some kind of tubercular basis for the mamfestations^ This 
basis has to do with the susceptibility only, at all events to begin 
with. The local changes are not tuberculous , their exact ori^m 
has not been clearly established They are m all probabihty 
produced by staphylococ ci 

Many children suffering from phlyctenular conjunctivitis get 
after a short tune an eczematous exconation of the skin of the 
nostrils This excoriated, scabby area contains crowds of 
staphylococci which find a nidus here, where the copious teor- 
fiow down the nostrils has excoriated and imtated the skin 
Lacrymation is indeed a very common concomitant of phlyc- 
tenular conjunctivitis. Another frequently distressing symptom 
is a pronounced dread of light (photophobia), which often leads 
to convulsive and very persistent closing of the lids (blephearo- 
spasm). Indeed the relief of the photophobia is often the most 
important point to be considered in the treatment of phlyc- 
tenulatr conjunctivitis The photophobia ma> be very severe 
when the local changes are slight Ihe eyes should be ^Shaded 
but not bandogpd. Cocain may be freely used IV 
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local application is the yellow oxide of mercury used as an 
ointment. 

Phlyctenular conjunctivitis^ and the corneal complications 
with which it is so often associated, constitute a large proportion 
(from i to J) of all eye affections with which the surgeon has to 
deal 

Granular Conjunctmtts —This disease, which also goes by the 
name of trachoma, is characterized by an inflammatory infiltra- 
tion of the adenoid tissue of the conjunctiva. The inflammation 
IS accompanied by the formation of so-called granules, and at the 
same time by a hyperplasia of the papillae The changes further 
lead in the course of time to cicatricial transformations, so that 
a gradual and progressive atrophy of the conjunctiva results 
The disease takes its origin most frequently in the conjunc- 
tival fold of the upper lid, but eventually as a rule involves 
the cornea and the deeper tissues of the lid, particularly the 
tarsus 

The etiology of trachoma is unknown Though a perfec^ 
distinctive affection when fully established, the differential 
diagnosis from other forms of conjunctivitis, particularly those 
associated with much follicular enlargement or which have begun 
as purulent inflammation, may be difficult. Trachoma is mostly 
chronic When occurring in an acute form it is more amenable 
to treatment and less likely to end in cicatricial changes Fully 
half the cases of trachoma which occur are complicated by 
pannus, which is the name given to the affection when it has 
spread to the cornea Pannus is a superficial vascularized in- 
filtration of the cornea The veiling which it produces causes 
more or less defect of sight 

Various methods of treatment arc in use for trachoma Ex- 
pression by means of roller-forceps or repeated grattage are 
amongst the more effective means of surgical treatment, while 
local applications of copper sulphate or of alum are certainly 
useful in suitable cases 

Diphtheritic conjuncltvtits is characterized by an infiltration 
into the conjunctival tissues which, owing to great coagulability, 
rapidly interferes with the nutntion of the invaded area and 
thus leads to necrosis of the diphtheritic membrane Con- 
junctival diphtheria may or may not be associated with 
diphtheria of the throat It is essentially a disease of early 
childhood, not more than lo % of all cases occurring after 
the age of four The cornea is exposed to great risk, more 
particularly during the first few days, and may be lost by 
neirosis Subsequent ulceration is not uncommon, but may 
often be arrested before complete destruction has taken place 
The disease is generally confined to one eye, and complicated by 
swelling of the prcauncular glands of that side Tt may prove 
fatal In true conjunctival diphtheria the exciting cause is the 
Klebs-Lofflcr bacillus The inflammation occurs in very varying 
degrees of seventy The secretion is at first thin and scant, 
afterwards purulent and more copious In severe cases there la 
great ( hemosis with much tense swelling of the lids, which are 
often of an ashy -grey colour A streptococcus infection pro- 
duces somewhat similar and often quite as disastrous results 

The treatment must be both general with antitoxin and local 
with antiseptics Of rarer forms of conjunctivitis may be 
mentioned Pannaud’s conjunctivitis and the so-called spring 
catarrh. 

Noninflammatory Conjunctival A^ections — ^These are of less 
importance than conjunctivitis, either on account of their com- 
parative infrequency or because of their harmlessness. The 
following conditions may be shortly referred to 

Amyloid degeneration, in which waxy-looking masses grow 
from^ the palpebral conjunctiva of both lids, often attaining very 
considerable dimensions llie condition is not uncommon in 
China and elsewhere in the East 

Essential Shrinking of the Conjunctiva — ^This is the result of 
pemphigus^ in which the disease has attacked the conjunctiva 
and led to its atrophy 

Pterygium is a hypertrophic thickening of the conjunctiva of 
triangular shape firmly attached by its apex to the superficial 
layers of the cornea It is a common condition in warm climates 


owing to exposure to sun and dust, and often calls for operative 
interference 

Tumours of the Conjunctiva , — ^These may be malignant or 
benign, also syphilitic and tubercular. (G A Bx ) 

STBMOUTll, a police burgh of Berwickshire, Scotland. Pop. 
(xqox) 2436. It is situated at the mouth of the Eye, 7} m. 
N N W of Berwick-on-Tweed by the North British railway via 
Burnmouth Its public buildings are the town-hall, library 
and masonic hall The mam industry is the fishing and allied 
trades The harbour was enlarged in 1887, and the bay is easily 
accessible and affords good anchorage. Owing to the rugged 
character of the coast and its numerous ravines and caves the 
whole district was once infested with smugglers The promon- 
tory of St Abb’s Head is 3 m to the N W 

EYLAU {Preussisch-Eylau), a town of Germany, m east 
Prussia, on the Pasmar, 23 m S by E of Konigsbeig by rail on 
the line Pillau-Prostken It has an Evangelical church, a teachers’ 
seminary, a hospital, foundries and saw mills Pop 3200 
Eylau was founded in 1336 by Arnolf von Eilenstein, a knight 
of the Teutonic Order It is famous as the scene of a battle 
between the army of Napoleon and the Russians and Prussians 
commanded by General Bennigsen, fought on the 8th of February 
1807. 

The battle was preceded by a severe general engagement on 
the 7th The head of Napoleon’s column (cavalry and infantry), 
advancing from the south-west, found itself opposed at the outlet 
of the Grunhofehen defile by a strong Russian rearguard which 
held the (frozen) lakes on either side of the Eylau road, and 
attacked at once, dislodging the enemy after a sharp conflict 
The French turned both wings of the enemy, and Bagration, 
who commanded the Russian rearguard, retired through Eylau 
to the main army, which was now arrayed for battle east of 
Eylau Barclay de Tolly made a strenuous resistance in Eylau 
Itself, and in the churchyard, and these localities changed hands 
several times before remaining finally in possession of the French. 
It IS very doubtful whether Napoleon actually ordered this 
attack upon Eylau, and it is suggested that the hrench soldiers 
were encouraged to a premature assault by the hope of obtaining 
quarters in the village There is, however, no reason to suppose 
that this attack was prejudicial to Napoleon’s chance of 
success, for his own army was intended to pin the enemy in front, 
while the outlying “ masses of manoeuvre ” closed upon his 
flanks and rear (see Napoleonic Campaigns) In this case the 
vigour of the “general advanced guard” was superfluous, for 
Bennigsen stood to fight of his own free will 

The foremost line of the French bivouacs extended from 
Rothenen to Freiheit, but a large proportion of the army spent 
the night in quarters farther back The Russian army on the 
other hand spent the night bivouacked in order of battle, the 
right at Schloditten and the left at Serpallen The cold was 
extreme, 2'' F being registered in the early morning, and food 
was scarce in both armies The ground was covered at the time 
of battle with deep snow, and all the lakes and marshes were 
frozen, so that troops of all arms could pass everywhere, so far 
as the snow permitted Two of Napoleon’s corps (Davout and 
Ney) were still absent, and Ney did not receive his orders until 
the morning of the 8th. His task was to descend upon the 
Russian right, and also to prevent a Prussian corps under 
Lestocq from coming on to the battlefield Davout’s corps 
advancing from the south-east on Mollwitten was destined for 
the attack of Bennigsen’s left wing about Serpallen and Klein 
Sausgarten. In the meantime Napoleon with his forces at and 
about Eylau made the preparations for the frontal attack 
Ills infantry extended from the windmill, through Eylau, to 
Rothenen, and the artillery was deployed along the whole front ; 
behind each infantry corps and on the wings stood the cavalry. 
The Guard was in Second line south of Eylau, and an army 
reserve stood near the Waschkeiten lake Bennigsen’s army 
was drawn up in line from Schloditten to Klein Sausgarten, the 
front likewise covered by guns, in which arm he was numencally 
much superior A detachment occupied Serpallen. 

The rattle opened in a dense snowstorm. About 8 a*m« 
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Bennigseti’s guns opened fire on £y]aU| and after a fierce but 
undecided artillery fight ^e French delivered an infantry 
attack from Eylau T^is was repulsed with heavy losses, and the 
Russians a^nced towards the windmill in force Thereupon 
Napoleon ordered his centre, the VII. corps of Aug^reau, to move 
forward from the church against the Russian front, the division 
of St Hilaire on Aug^reau’s right participating in the attack 
If we conceive of this first stage of the battle as the action of 
the '' general advanced guard,'’ Aug^reau must be held to have 
overdone his part. The VII. corps advanced m dense masses, 
but m ^e fierce snowstorm lost its direction St Hilaire attacked 
directly and unsupported , Aug^reau’s corps was still less 
fortunate Crossing obliquely the front of the Russian line, as 
if making for Schloditten, it came under a feu d'enfer and was 
practically annihilated. In the confusion the Russian cavalry 
charged with the utmost fury downhill and with the wind behind 
them. Three thousand men only out of about fourteen thousand 
appeared at the evening parade of the corps. The rest were 
killed, wounded, prisoners or dispersed The marshal and every 
senior officer was amongst the killed and wounded, and one 
regiment, the 14th of the Lme, cut off in the midst of the Russians 
and refusing to surrender, fell almost to a man. The Russian 



counterstroke penetrated into Eylau itself and Napoleon himself 
was m serious danger With the utmost coolness, however, he 
ludged the pace of the Russian advance and ordered up a 
battalion of the Guard at the exact moment required In the 
streets of Eylau the Guard had the Russians at their mercy, 
and few escaped Still the situation for the French was desperate 
and the battle had to be maintained at all costs Napoleon now 
sent forward the cavalry along the whole line In the centre 
the charge was led by Murat and Bessi-^res, and the Russian 
horsemen were swept off the field The Cuirassiers under 
D'Hautpoult charged through the Russian guns, broke through 
the first line of infantry and then through the second, penetratmg 
to the woods of Anklappen 

The shock of a second wave of cavalry broke the lines again, 
and though m the final retirement the exhausted troopers lost 
terribly , uiey had achieved their object The wreck of Aug^reau’s 
and other divisions had been reformed, the Guard brought up 
into first line, and, above all, Davout’s leading troops Imd oc- 
cupied Serpallen Thence, with his left m touch with Napoleon’s 
Tight (St Hilaire), and his right extending gradually towards 
Klein Sausgarten, the marshal pressed steadily upon the Russian 
left, rolling it up before him, until his right had reached 
Kutschitten and his centre Anklappen. By that time the 
troops under Napoleon’s immediate command, pivoting their left 
on Eylau church, had wheeled gradually inward until the general 


line extended from the church to Kutschitten. The Russian 
army was being dnven westward, when the advance of Lestocq 
gave them fresh steadiness The Prussian corps had been 
fighting a continuous fiank-guard action against Marshal Ney 
to the north-west of Althof, and Lestocq had finally succeeded 
in disengaging his mam body, Ney being hold up at Althof by 
a small rearguard, while the Prussians, gathering as they went thi 
fugitives of the Russian army, hastened to oppose Davout. 
The impetus of these fresh troops led by Lestocq and his staff- 
officer Scharnhorst was such as to check even the famous 
divisions of Davout’s corps which had won the battle of Auerstkdt 
single-handed. The French were now gradually forced back 
until their right was again at Sausgarten and ^eir centre on 
the Kreege Berg. 

Both sides were now utterly exhausted, for the Prussians 
also had been marching and fighting all day against Ney. Ihe 
battle died away at nightfall, Ney’s corps being unable effectively 
to intervene owing to the steadiness of the Prussian detachment 
left to oppose him, and the extreme difficulty of the roads. 
A severe conflict between the Russian extreme right and Ney’s 
corps which at last appeared on the field at Schloditten ended 
the battle Bennigsen retreated during the night through Schmo- 
ditten, Lestocq through Kutschitten The numbers engaged 
in the first stage of the battle may be taken as > Napoleon, so, 000, 
Bennigsen, 67,000, to which later were added on the one side 
Ney and Davout, 29,000, on the other Lestocq, 7000 The losses 
were roughly, 15,000 men to the French, 18,000 to the Allies, or 
21 and 27 % respectively of the troops actually engaged The 
French lost 5 eagles and 7 other colours, the Russians 16 colours 
and 24 guns 

STRA (I^ehs eyra), a South American wild cat, of weasel-like 
build, and uniform coloration, varying m different individuals 
from reddish-yellow to chestnut It is found in Brazil, Guiana 
and Paraguay, and extends its range to the Rio del Norte, but 
IS rare north of the isthmus of Panama Little is known of its 
habits in a wild state, beyond the fact that it is a forest-dweller, 
active m movement and fierce in disposition Several have 
been exhibited m the London Zoological Gardens, and some have 
grown gentle m captivity. Don Felix de Azara wrote of one 
which he kept on a chain that it was ** as gentle and playful as 
any kitten could be.” The name is sometimes applied to the 
jaguarondi 

ETRE^ EDWARD JOHN (1815-1901), British colonial governor, 
the son of a Yorkshire clergyman, was born on the 5th of August 
1815 He was intended for the army, but delays having arisen 
m procuring a commission, he went out to New South Wales, 
where he engaged in the difficult but very necessary undertaking 
of transporting stock westward to the new colony of South 
Australia, then in great distress, and where he became magistrate 
and protector of the aborigines, whose interests he warmly 
advocated Already experienced as an Australian traveller, 
he undertook the most extensive and difficult journeys in the 
desert country north and west of Adelaide, and after encountering 
the greatest hardships, proved the possibility of land communica- 
tion between South and West Australia In 1845 returned 
to England and published the narrative of his travels In 1846 
he was appointed lieutenant-governor of New Zealand, where he 
served under Sir George Grey After successively governing St 
Vincent and Antigua, he was m 1862 appointed acting-governor 
of Jamaica and in 1864 governor In October 1865 a nc^ro 
insurrection broke out and was repressed with laudable vigour, 
but the unquestionable severity and alleged illegality of Eyre’s 
subsequent proceedings raised a storm at home which induced 
the go'^emment to suspend him and to despatch a special 
commission of investigation, the effect of whose inquines, 
declared by his successor. Sir John Peter Grant, to have been 
“admirably conducted,” was that he should not be reinstated 
in his office. The government, nevertheless, saw nothing m 
Eyre’s conduct to justify legal proceedings, indictments pre- 
ferred by amateur prosecutors at home against him and military 
officers who had acted under his direction, resulted in failure, 
and he retired upon the pension of a colonial governor. As an 
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explorer Kyre must bft dasstd m the highest rank, tmt optniens 
are always likely to differ as to his action m the J amaica rebellion 
He died on the 30th of Norember 1901, 

BTRB, SIR JAVBS (x 7^-1799)* English judge, was the son of 
the Rev. Thomas Eyre, of Wells, Somerset He was educated at 
Winchester College and at St John's College, Oxford, which, 
however, he left without taking a degree He was called to the 
bar at Gray’s Inrt m 17 s?, and commenced prac?tice m the lord 
mayor’s and sheriffs’ courts, having become by purchase one of 
the four counsel tq the corporation of London He was appointed 
reeprder of London m 1763 He was counsel for the plaintiff m 
the case of W ilk fs v Wood, and made a bnlliant speech in condem- 
nation of the execution of general search warrants His refusal to 
voice the remonstrances of the corporation against the exclusion 
of Wilkes from parliament earned him the recognition of the 
ministry, and he was appointed a judge of the exchequer in 1772 
From June 1792 to January 1793 he was diicf commissioner of 
the great seal In 1793 be was made chief justice of the common 
pleas, and presided over the trials of Horne Tooke, Thomas 
Crosfield and others, with great abiHty and impartiality He 
(lied on the 1st of July 1799 and was buried at Ruscombe, 
Berkshire. 

See llowdl, ^tate Tnajis, xix (1154-H55) , Foss, Lives oj the 
Judges 

BfKB, the alternative English form of the words Aene or 
Aery,^ the lofty nest of a hmi of prey, especially of an eagle, 
hence any lofty plare of abode ; the term is also used of the 
brood of the bird The word derives from the Fr aire, of the 
same meaning, which enmes from the Lat atea, an open spax'e, 
hut was earlv connected with aertus, high in the air, any, a 
confusion that has affected the spelling of the woi^ The 
forms ^ cyric ” or “ eyry ” date from a i7t'h-centuiy attempt 
to deri ve th e word from the Teutonic ey, an egg 

S 2 BK 1 BL (Vapm», “ God strengthens or “ God is strong ” , 
Sept. 'IcfcxiTjX , Vulg Erechiel), son of Burt, one of the most 
vigorous and impressive of the older Isradite thinkers He 
was a pric^ of the Jerusalem temple, probably a memlier of 
the dominant house of Zadok, and doubtless had the literary 
tiUining of the cultivated piesthood of tlie time, including 
acquaintance with the national historical, legal and ntual 
traditions and with the contemporary history and customb 
of neighbouring peoples In the year 597 (being then, prob- 
ably, not far from thnty years of age) he was carried off 
to Babylonia by Nebuchadrezzar with King Jehoiachin and 
a large body of nobles, military men and artisans, and there, it 
wqutd seem, he spent the rest of his life His prophenes are 
dated from this ;^ar (“ our captivity,’'* xl i), except m 1 t 
where the meaning of the date “ thirtieth year ” ib obscure , 
it cannot refer to bis age (which would be otherwise expressed 
m Hebrew), or to the reform of Josuh, 621 (which ib not else- 
where employed as an epoch) ; possibly the reference is to the 
era of Nabopolassar (626 according to the Canon of Ptolemv), 
if chronological inexactness he supposed (34 or 33 years instead 
of 30), a supposition not at all improbable 'ftiat the word 

thirtieth ts old, appears fnnn the fact that a scribe has added 
a gloss (w 2, 3) to bring this statement into accord with the 
usual way of reckoning m the book : the thirtieth ” year, 
he explains, is the fifth year of the captivity of Jehoiachm The 
exiles dwelt at Tell-abib (“ Hill of the flood ”), one of the mounds 
or ruins made by the great floods that devastated the country,^ 
near the rivtt ” Chebar (Kebar), probably a large canal not 
far south of the city of Babylon Here they had their own 
lands, an<J some form of local government by ciders, and appear 
to have been prosperous and (xmtented , probably the only 
detnand made on them by the Babylonian govemmenf was the 
payment of taxes 

Ezekiel was married (xxiv lE), hail his own house, and comr 
ported himself quietly as a Babylonian subject But he was a 
profocrndly interested observer of affairs at home and among 

> The Absynan term abubu la used of Ihc great pnmcval deluge 
(in the Gilgamesh epip), and also of the local floods common m tlie 
country 


the exiles ; as patriot and' eltiieal teadher be dspioved alice the 
political blindness of the Jerusalem<goveniment(King Zedekiah 
revolted m 568) and the immorality and irehgiOTis snaperficaaJity 
and apostasy of the people. He, like Jeremi^, was friendly to 
Nebuchadrezzar, regarding hiiii as Yahweh’s instrumenct for the 
chastisement of tit^ nation. Convinced that opposition to 
Babylonian rule was suicidal, and mtezpreting historical evenlis, 
in the manner of the tunes, as indications of the temper of the 
deity, he held that the inunineot political destruction of the 
nation was proof of Yahweh’s anger with the people on account 
of their moral and rehgious depravity , Jerusalem was hope- 
lessly corrupt and must be destroy^ (xKiv.). On the other 
hand, he was equally convinced that, as his predecessors had 
taught (Hos XI 8,95 Isa vu 3 0/ ), Yahweh’'s love for his people 
would not suffer them to perish utterly — a remnant would be 
saved*, and this remnant he naturally found in the exiles in 
Babylonia, a little band jducked from the burning and kept sale 
m a foreign land till the wrath should have passed (xi 14 ff.) 
This conception of the exiles as the kernel of the restored nation 
he further set forth in the great vision of ch 1 , m which Yahweh 
is represented as leaving Jerusalem and commg to take up his 
abode among them in Babylonia for a time, mtcnchi^, however, 
to return to hisi own city (xlni. 7), 

Thib, then, was Ercskiel’s political creed — destruction of Jeru- 
salem and Its inhabitants, restoration of the exiles, and mean- 
‘time submission to Babylon IIis arraignment of the Judeans is 
violent, almost malignant (vi xvial) The well-meaning but weak 
king Zedekiah he denounces with bitter scorn as a perjured traitior 
(xvu ). He docs not discuss the possibility of successful resistanc e 
to the Chaldeans , he simply assumes that the attempt is foolish 
and wicked, and, like other prophets, he identifies £us pohtical 
programme with the wiU of God Probably Uis judgment of the 
situation was correct , yet, m view of Sennacherib’s failure at 
Jerusalem m 701 and of the admitted strength of the city, ijic 
hope of the Jewish nobles could not be considered wholly un- 
founded. and m any case their patriotism (hke that of the national 
party m the Roman siege) was not unworthy of admiraiion llhe 
prophet’s predictions of disaster continued, according to the 
record, up to the investment of the city by the Chaldean army m 
588 (1 -xMv.) ; after the fall of the city (586) his tone changed to 
one of consolation (xxxui “xxxtx )-— the destruction of the wicked 
mass accomplished, he turned to the task of reconstruction He 
describes the safe and happy estabUshment of the people in their 
<own land, and gives a sketch of a new constitution, of which the 
mam point is the absolute control of public religion by the pnesl- 
hood (xl -xlvm ) 

The discourses of the first period (1 -xxiv ) do not confine them- 
selves to pohtical affairs, but contain much interestmg ethical and 
rehgious material. Hie picture given of Jerusalemite morals is 
an appalling one Society is described as honeycombed with 
crimes and vices , prophets, priests, princes and the people 
generally are said to practise unblushin^y extortion, oppression, 
murder, falsehood, adultery (xxu ) This description is doubtless 
exaggerated It may be assumed that the social corruption in 
Jcnisalem was such as is usually found m wealthy communities, 
made bolder in this case, perhaps, by the pohtical unrest and the 
weakness of the royal government under Zcdcksiah. No such 
charges are brought by the prophet agaisuit the exiles, tn whose 
simjf^e life, indeed, there was little or no opportunity for flagrant 
violation of law Ezekiel’s own moral code is thatof the prophets, 
which insists on the practice the Ifundamiental civue virtues 
He puts ritual offences, however, in 'die same category with 
offences against the moral law, and he does not distiasguish 
between immorality and practices that arc survivals >of old 
recognized customs* in ch xxu he mcnticnas eating with the 
blood ” ^ ailong widi murder, and failure to observe ntual regula- 
tions along with oppression of the fatherless and the widow , the 
old customary law permitted marriage with a hatf-sister (father’s 
daughter), with a daughter-m-law, twrth a father’s wffe (Gen. 
XX 19, xxxviii 26 , 2 Sam xvi. 21, 92), <but the more retoed 

® So we must tread (as Robertson Smith has pointed out) in xxil 9 
and xvih 6, iaatead^of eating on the mauntaina'^ 
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tre^its It as adultery ^ However, notwithstanding the insistence 
on rituid, natural ui a pnest> itus moral standard is high « follow- 
ing the porescnption of £x. xxu. 21 [20] rhe regards oppression of 
resident aliens (a class that had not then received full civil rights) 
as a crime (xxu, l)j and in his new constitution (xlvii 22, 23) 
gives them equal rights with the homeborn. His strongest 
denunciation is directed against the religious practices of the 
time m Judea— the worship of the Canaartite local deities (the 
Baals), Ae Phoemcian Tanunus, and the sun and other Baby- 
lonian and Assyrian gods (vi., vm., xvi , xxui ) , he maintained 
vigorously the prophetic struggle for the sole worship of Yahwch 
Probably he beheved m the existence of other gods, though he 
does not express himself clearly on this point , m any case he 
held that the worship of other deities was destructive to Israel 
His conception of Yahweh shows a mingling of the high and the 
low. On the one hand, he regards him as supreme m power, 
controlling the destinies of Babylonia and Egypt as well as those 
of Israel, and as inflexibly just m dealing with ordinary offences 
against morality. But he conceives of him, on the other hand, 
as limited locally and morally — as having his special abode in 
the Jerusalem temple, or elsewhere m the midst of the Israelite 
people, and as dealing with other nations solely in the interests 
of Israel The hitter im ectives against Ammon, Moab, Edom, 
Philistu, Tyre, Sidon and Egypt, put mto Yahweh’s mouth, are 
based wholly on the fact that these peoples are regarded as 
hostile and hurtful to Israel , Babylonia, though nowise superior 
to Egypt morally, is favoured and applauded because it is 
behevod to be the msta*umeat for securing ultimately the pros- 
perity of Yahweh’s people The administration of the affairs of 
the world by the God of Israel is represented, in a word, as 
determined not by ethical considerations but by personal prefer- 
ences, There is no hint m Ezekiel’s writings of the grandiose 
conceptKin of Isa x 1 -Iv , that Israel’s mission is to give the 
knowledge of religious truth to the other nations of the world , 
he goes so far as to say that Yahweh’s object in restoring the 
fortunes of Israel is to establish his reputation among the nations 
as a powerful deity (xxxvi 20-2^, xxxvu 28, xxxix 33) The 
prophet regards Yabweh’s administrative control as immediate 
he introduces no angels or other subordinate supernatural 
agents— the cherubs and the ** men ” of ix 2 and xl, 3 are merely 
imaginative symbols or representations of divine activity His 
high conception of God’s transcendence, it may be supposed, led 
him to Ignore mtermcdiary agencies, which are common m the 
popular literature, and later^ under the influence of this same 
conception of transcendence, are freely employed 

The relations between the writings of Ez^ekiel and those of 
Jeremiah w not clear. They have so much m common that thej' 
must have drawn from the same current bodies of thought, or 
there must have been borrowing in one direction or the other 
In one point, however,- tlw attitude toward the ritual — the two 
men differ radically The finer mind of the nation, represented 
mainly by the prophebs from Amos onward, had denounced 
unsparingly the superficial non-moral popular cult The 
struggle between ethical religion and the current worship became 
acute toward the end of the 7th century. There wer« two 
possible solutions of the difficulty. The ritual books of our 
Pentateudi were not then m existence, and the sacrificial cult 
might be treated with contempt a$ not authoritative Uhis is 
the course taken hv Jeremiah, who says boldly that Cod requires 
only obedience (Jer vu. 21 ff ) On the other hand the better 
party among the pnests, believimg the ntual to be necessary, 
might undertake to moralize it ; of such a movement, begun 
by Deuteronomy, Ezekiel is the most eminent representative 
Priest and prophet, he sought to mufy the national religions 
consciousness by preservmg the sacrificial cult^ discarding its 
abuses and vitalizing it ethically. The event showed that he 
judged the situation rightly — the religious scheme announced 
by hun, though not accepted m «iU its detads, became the 
dommant policy of the later tune, and ho has been justly called 

* Tlie stricter marriage law h fprmiilated in Lev. xviu, 3 -xs» 
zx. iz fi. 
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“ the father of Judaism.** He speaks as a lemslalior^ dting 
no authority ; but he formulates, doubtless, the ideas and 
perhaps the practices of tlie Jerusalem priesthood His ritual 
code (xlm -xlvi ), which in elaborateness stands midway betvveen 
that oi Deuteronomy and that of the middle books of the Pent.i 
tench (resembling most nearly the code of Lev xvn -xxvi ) 
shows good judgment Its most noteworthy features are twp 
Certain pnests of idolatrous Judean shrmes (distinguished by 
him as “ Levites ”) he deprives of priestly functions, degrading 
them to the rank of temple menials , and he lakes from the 
civil ruler all authority over public religion, permitting him 
merely to furnish material for sacrifices JEle is, however, much 
more than a ritual reformer He is the first to express clenrl> the 
conception of a sacred nation, isolated by its religion from all 
others, the guardian of divine law and the abode of dninc 
majesty. This kingdom of God he conceives of aa inor<il 
Yahw'rii IS to put his own spirit into the people,^ creating m 
them a disposition to obey bis commandments, which arc moral 
as well as ritual (xxxvi 26, 27) This conception of a sacred 
nation controlled the whole succaedimg Jewish development , 
if it was narrow m its exclusive regard for Israel, its intensity 
saved the Jewish religion to the world 

Text and Authorship - The Hebrew text of the book of Ezekiel 
Is not in goi>d condition — it is full of scribal inaccuracies and 
additions Many of the errors may be corrected with the aid 
of the Septuagirtt {eg the 430-390 f 40- of iv 5, 6 is to be 
changed to 190), and none of them affect the general thought 
The substantial genuineness of the discourses is now accepted bv 
the great body of critics The Talmudic tradition {Baha Bathta 
i\b) that the men of the Great Synagogue “wrote” E/ckicl, 
may refer to editorial work by later scholars'* There is no 
validity m the objections of Zunz {GottesdienstL Vortr) that 
the specific prediction concerning Zedekiah (xu 12 f ) is non- 
Prophetic, and that the drawing-up of a new tonstitution soon 
after the destruction of the city and the mention of Noah, 
Daniel, Job and Persia are improbable The prediction in 
question was doubtless added by Ezekiel alter the event , the 
code belongs precisely in his time, and the constitution was natural 
for a priest , Noah, Daniel and Tob arc old legendary Hebrew 
figures , and it is not probable toat the prophet’s “ Paras ” is 
our “Persia” Havet's contention (in La hlodermte ^es pr 4 ^ 
phMes) that Gog represents the Parthmns (40 B r ) has Httle or 
nothing in its support There arc additions made post eventunkf 
as m &e case mentioned above and m xxix. 17-20, and the 
descmptioot of the commeroe of Tyre (xxvu which 

interrupts the comparison of the city to a ship, looks hke an 
insertion whether by the prophet or by some other , but there is 
no good reason to doubt that the book is substantially the work 
of Ezekiel. Ezekiel’s style is generally impetuous and v^orous, 
somewhat smoother in the consolatory discourses (xxxiv , 
XXXVI , xxxvii ) , he produces a great effect by the cumulation 
of details, and is a master of mvecUve ; he is fond of symbolic 
pictures, proverbs and allegories , his “ visions are elaborate 
literary productions, Ins prophecies show less spontaneity than 
those of any preceding prophet (he receives his revelations m 
the form of a book, u 9), and m their present shape were hardly 
pronounced m public— a fact that seems to be hinted at in the 
statement that he was “ dumb ” till the fall of Jerusalem (111 26, 
xxxiii 22) , in private interviews the people did not take him 
seriously (xxxm 50-33) His» book was accepted early asi part 
of the sacred literature : Ben-Sira (r. x8o bx ) mentions him 
along with Isaiah and Jeremiah (Ecclus xlix 8) ; he is not 
quoted directly in the New Testament, but his imagcr> is 
employed largely in the Apocalypse and elsewhere^ His diver- 
gencies from the Pentateuchal cc^ gave rise to serious doubta, 
but, after prolonged study, the discrepancies were explained, 
and the book was finally canonized (Shab 1^) According tp 
3 YaliweU’s spirit, thought of as Yahwch’s vital pnnaple, ag 
man's spirit is man's Mtal pnncrolc, is to be breathed into as, 
in Gen 11 7, Yahwch breathes bis own breath mto the bfcWss body* 
Thn. spirit m the Old Testament is a rchned mattrial tluag that may 
come or be poured out on men 
• The Great Synagogue " is senii-m>thical 
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i ferome (Preface tx> Comm, on Ezek ) the Jewish youth were 
orbidden to read the mysterious first chapter (called the matkaha, 
the chariot ”) and the concluding section (xl -xlviii.) till they 
reached the age of thirty years. 

The book divides itself naturally into three parts the arraignment 
•of Jerusalem (i -xxiv ) ; dcuunciatjon of foreign enemies (xxv - 
xxxii ) , consolatory construction of the future (xxxiii -xlviii ) 
The opening “ vision (i ), an elaborate symbolic picture, is of the 
nature of a general preface, and was composed probably late m the 
prophet's life. Out of the north (the Babylonian sacred mountain) 
comes a bright cloud, wlierem appear four Creatures (formed on the 
model of Babylonian composite figures), each with four faces (man, 
lion, bull, eagle) and attended by a wheel , the wheels arc full of 
eyes, and move straight forward, impelled by the spint dwellmg 
m the Creatures (the spirit of Yahweh). Sup^rted on their heads 
IS something like a crystalline firmament, above which is a form like 
a sapphire throne (cf £x xxiv xo), and on the throne a man-like 
form (Yahweh) surrounded by a rainbow brightness The wheels 
symbolize divine omniscience and control, and the whole vision 
ri presents the coming of Yahweh to take up his abode among the 
exiles The prophet then receives his call (ii , in ) m the shape of a 
roll of a book, which he is required to cat (an indication of the 
iit<‘rary form now taken by prophecy) He is informed that the 
people to whom ho is sent are rebellious and stiff-necked (this indi- 
cates his opinion of the people, and gives the keynote of the following 
discourses) , he is apiiomtcd watchman to warn men when they 
sill, and is to be held rcbponsiblc for the consequences if he fail m 
this duty To this high conception of a preacher's function the 
prophet was faithful throughout his career Next follow minatory 
discourses (iv -vii ) predicting the siege and capture of Jerusalem— 
perhaps revised after the event There are several symbolic acts 
descriptive of the siege. One of these (iv 4 fT ) gives the duration 
of the national punishment in loose chronological reckoning 40 
years (a round number) for Judah, and 150 more (according to the 
corrected text) for Israel, the starting-point, probably, being the 
year 722, the date of the captuie of Samaria . the pioeeduru described 
m V 8 IS not to bo understood literally. In vi tht idolatry of the 
nation is pictured in darkest colours Next follows (viti -xi ) a 
detailed description, m the form of a vision, of tht sm of Jerusalem 
within the tcmplo-area ciders and others arc worshipping bcast- 
foims, Tamrauz and the sun (probably actual cults of the time) , > 
moil approach to difilo the temple and slay the inhabitants of tlie 
city (ix ) Tn ch X the imagery of ch i reappears, and the Creatures 
are iaentifiod with the cherubs of Solomon^s temple This appears 
to be an independent form of the vision, which has been brought 
into connexion with that of 1 by a harmonizing editor. Ihere 
follow a symbolic prediction of the exile (xii ) and a denunciation 
of non-moral prophets and prophebsses (xiii )-- though Yahweh 
deceive a prophet, yet he and those who consult him will be punished , 
und so corrupt is the nation that the presence of a few eminently 
good men will not save it (xiv ) ^ After a comparison of Israel 
to a woritilubs wild vine (xv ) come two allegories, one portraying 
idolatrous Jerusalem as the uiifailhftil spouse of Yahweh (xvi ), 
the other describing the fate of Zodekiah (xvil ) The fine insistence 
on individual moral responsibility m xviii (cf Dcut xxiv lO, Jer 
XXXI 2 (> f ), while it is a protest against u supcrhcial current view, 
IS not to b< understood as a denial of all moral relations between 
successive gent rations 'ITiis latter question had not presented 
itself to the prophet’s mind , his object was simply to correct the 
opinion of the people that their present misfortunes were due not 
to their own faults but to those of iheir predecessors A more 
sympathetic attitude appears m two elegies (xix ), one on the kings 
jehoahaz and Jehoiachin, the other on the nation These are 
followed by a scathing sketch of Isratl’s religious career (xx 1-26), 
in which, contrary to the view of earlier prophets, it is declared that 
the nation had always been disobedient From this point to the 
end of XXI \ there is a inmgliug ol threat and jironiise ^ The allegory 
of XXIII IS similar to that of xvi , except that m the latter Samana 
is relatively treated with favour, while m the former it (Aholah) is 
involved in the same condemnation as that of Jerusalem At this 
point IS introduced (xxv -xxxii ) the series oi discourses directed 
against foreign nalioiio The description of the king of lyre (xxviii 
11-10) as dwelling in Eden, the garden of God, the sacred mountain, 
under the protietion of the ch«*rub, bears a curious resemblance to 
the narrative in Gen 11 , 111 , of which, however, it seems to lie in- 
dependent, using diftcKiit Babylonian material , the text is corrupt 
The section dealing with Egypt is one of remarkable imaginative 
power and rhetoric A vigour the king of Egypt is comjjared to a 
magnificent cedar of Lebanon (m xxxi 3 read “ there was a cedar 
in Lebanon "} and to the dragon of the Nile, and the picture of his 

1 In viii 17 the unintelligible expression they put the branch 
to their nose is the rendering of a corrupt Hebrew text , a probable 
emendation is they are sending a stench to my nostnis " 

^ The legendaiy figure of Daniel (xiv 14) is later taken by the 
author of the book of Daniel as his hero 

* For a reconstniction of the poem m xxi 10, n, see the English 
JSgekscl In Haupi'a Steered Books. 
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descent into Sheol is intensely tragic. Whether these discourses 
were all uttered between the investment of Jerusaleni and its fall, 
or were here inserted by Ezekiel or by a scribe, it is not possible to 
say. In xxxiii the function of the prophet as watchman is desenbed 
at length (expansion of the desenption m iii ) and the news of the 
capture of the city is received. The following chapters (xxxiv.- 
xxxix ) are devoted to reconstruction Edom, the detested enemv 
of Israel, is to be crushed , the nation, politically raised from the 
dead, with North and South united (xxxvii ), is to be established 
under a Davidide king , a final assault, made by Gog, is to be suc- 
cessfully met,^ and then the people are to dwell in their own land in 
peace for ever , this Gog section is regarded by some as the beginning 
of Jewish apocalyptic writing In the last section (xl -xlviii ), put 
as a vision, the temple is to be rebuilt, m dimensions and arrange- 
ments a reproduction of the temple of Solomon (cf. x Kings vi , vn ), 
the sacnfices and festivals and the functions of priests and prince 
are probcnbcd, a stream issuing from under the temple is to vivify 
the Dead Sea and fertilize the land (this is meant literally), the land 
18 divided into parallel strips ana assigned to the tnbes The 
prophet’s thought is summea up m the name of the city Yahweh 
Shammah, “ Yahweh is there,” God dwelling for ever in the midst 
of his people 

Literature — For the older works see the Introducitons of J G. 
Carpzov (1757) and C H H Wnght (1890) For legends Pseud - 
Epiphan , De vtt prophet . Benjamin of Tudela, I tin , Hamburger, 
Realencycl , Jew Encycl On the Hebrew text C H Comill, 
Ezechtel (1886) (very valuable for text and ancient versions) , 
H Graetz, Fmendationei (1893) , C H Toy, ” lext of Ezek ” 
(1899) m Haupl’s Sacred Books of the Old Test Commentaries 
F Hitzig (1847) » H Ewald (1868) , E Rcuss (French ed , 1876 , 
Germ ed , 1892) , Currey (1876) m Speaker's Comm , R Smond 
(revision of Hitzig) (1880) m kurzgefasst ezeget Handbuch , A. B 
Davidson (1882) m Cambr Bible for Schools , J Skinner (1895) 
Expos Bible , A Bertholct (1897) m Marti’s Kurz Hand-Comm , 
C H Toy (t 899) in Haunt's 5 £ifr Bhs (Eng ed ) , R Kraetzschmar 

M in W Nowack’s liandhommentar See also Duhm, Theol d. 

eten (1875) , A Kuenen, Prophets and Propheiy (1877) , 
Gaiitier, La Mission du prophHe Ezichiel (1891 ) ; Montefioie, Hihbert 
lectures \1892) , A Bertholct, Der Verfassungsentwurf des Hesektel 
(1896) , articles m Herzog-Hauck, Realemvkl , Hastings, BtbL 
Did ; Cheym, Eneve/ Bib) ^ Jew hncvil , F Bleek, Introd (Eng, 
tr , 1873), and Bleek-Wellhausen (Germ) (1878), Wildeboer, 
Letterhuude d Oud (1893), and Germ transl , Liff d Alt 

Test . IVrrot and Chipiez, Hist de Vart^ &c , m which, however, the 
restoration of Ezekiel's temple (l)y Chipiez) is probably untrust- 
worthy (CHI*) 

EZRA (from a Hebrew word meaning ** help in the 
the famous scribe and priest at the time of the ifeturn WTIft 
Jews in the reign of the Persian king Artaxerxes T (458 B c ). 
His hook and that of Nehemiah form one work (see Ezra and 
Nehemtah, Books of), apart from which we have little trust- 
worthy evidence as to his life Even in the beginning of the 
2nd century b c , when Ben Sira praises notable figures of the 
exilic and post-exilic age (Zerubhahel, Jeshua and Nehemiah), 
Ezra IS passed over (E( clesiasticus xlix Ti-13), and he is not 
mentioned in a still later and somewhat fanciful description of 
Nehemiah^s work (2 Macr 1 18-36) Already well known as a 
scribe, Ezra’s labours were magnified by subsequent tradition 
He was regarded as the father of the scribes and the founder of 
the Great Synagogue According to the apocryphal fourth 
book of Ezra (or 2 Esdras xiv ) he restored the law which had 
been lost, and rewrote all the sacred records (which had been 
destroyed) in addition to no fewer than seventy apocryphal 
works The former theory recurs elsewhere in Jewish tradition, 
and may be associated with the representation in Ezra-Nehemiah 
which connects him with the law But the story of his many 
literary efforts, like the more modern conjecture that he closed 
the canon of the Old Testament, rests upon no ancient basis 

See Biblf, sect Old Testament (Canon and Cnticism) , Jew*? 
(history, §21 seq ) 1 he apocryphal books, called 1 and 2 Esdras 
(the C^reek form of the name) ui the English Bible, are dealt with 
below as Ezra, Third Book of, and Ezra, Fourth Book of, 
while the canonical book of Ezra is dealt with under Ezra and 
Nehemiah 

EZRA» THIRD BOOK OF [1 Esdras] The titles of the various 
hooks of the Ezra literature are very confusing. The Greek, 
the Old laatin, the Syriac, and the English Bible from 1560 

^ Gog probably represents a Scythian horde (though such an 
invasion never took place) — certainly not Alexander the Great, who 
would have been called ** king of Greece,” and would have beeiL. 
regarded not as an enemy but as a fxieqd, 
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onwards designate this book as i Esdras, the canonical books 
Ezra and Nehemiah being 2 Esdras in the Greek. In the Vulgate, 
however, our author was, through the action of Jerome, degraded 
into the third place and called 3 Esdras, whereas the canonical 
books Ezra and Nehemtah (see Ezra and Nehemiah, Books of, 
below) were called i and 2 Esdras, and the Apocalypse of Ezra 
4 Esdras Thus the nomenclature of our book follows, and 
possibly wrongly, the usage of the Vulgate ^ In the Ethiopic 
version a different usage prevails The Apocalypse is called 
1 Esdras, our author 2 Esdras, and Ezra and Nehemiah 3 Esdras, 
or 3 and 4 Esdras Throughout this article we shall use the best 
attested designation of this book, t e 1 Esdras 

Content^! — With the exception of one original section, namely, 
that of Danus and the three young men, our author contains 
essentially the same materials as the canonical Ezra and some 
sections of 2 Chronicles and Nehemiah To the various explana- 
tions of this phenomenon we shall recur later The book may 
be divided as follows (the verse division is that of the Cambridge 
LXX) 

Chap 1 =5 2 Chron xxxv i-xxxvi 21 — Great passover of Josiah 
his death at Mcgiddo His successors down to the destruction of 
Jerusalem and the Captivity (Verses i 21-22 are not found else- 
where, though the LXX of 2 Chron xxxv 20 exhibits a very 
distant parallel ) 

Chap 11 1-14 = Ezra i — The edict of Cyrus Restoration of the 
sacred vesse Is through Sanabassar to Jerusalem 

Chap 11 15-25 — Ezra iv 6-24 — first attempt to rebuild the 
Temple opposition of the Samaritans Decree of Arlaxerxcs 
work abandoned till the second year of Darius 

Chap 111 I - V 6 — This section is peculiar to our author The 
contest between the three pages waiting at the court of Danus and 
the victory of the Jewish youtli “ Zcrubbabel,” to whom as a reward 
Danus decrees the return of the Jews and the restoration of the 
Temple and worship Partial list of those who returned with 
** Joachim, son of Zeruhbabel ’* 

Chap V 7-70 - Ezra 11 iv 5 — 1 1st of exiles who returned with 
Zcrubbabel Work on the Temple begun Offer of the Samaritans’ 
co-operation rejected Suspension of the work through their 
intervention till the reign of Danus 

Chap VI i-vii t>-Fzrav i-vi 18 - Work resumed m the second 
year of Darius Correspondence between Sisinnes and Darius with 
reference to the building of the I emple Danus’ favourable decree 
Completion of the work by Zerubbabel 

Chap vii 10-15- Ezra vi 19-22 — ( elebration of the completion 
of the femplc 

Chap vin i-ix 56 — Ezra vn -x — Return of the exiles under 
Ezra Mixed marnages forbidden 

Chap ix 37-55 = Nehemiah vii 73-viii 12 — The reading of the 
I^aw 

Thus, apart from 111 j -v 3, which gives an account of the 
pages’ contest, the contents of the book are doublets of the 
canonical Ezra and portions of 2 Qironiclcs and Nehemiah 
The beginning of the book seems imperfect, with its abrupt 
opening “ And Josiah held the passover ” its conclusion is 
mutilated, as it breaks off in the middle of a sentence As 
Thackeray suggests, it probably continued the history of the 
feast of Tabernacles described in Neh viii — a \iew that is 
supported by Joseph A»f xi 5 5, “ who describes that feast 
using an Esdras word €7ravdp0(ocri^ and . . . having hitherto 
followed Esdras as his authority passes on to the Book of 
Nehemiah ” 

Claims to Canometty — It would seem that even greater value 
was attached to i Esdras than to the Hebrew Ezra (i) For 
m the best MSS (BA) it stands before 2 Esdras — the verbal 
translation of the Hebrew Ezra and Nehemiah (2) It is used by 
Josephus, who in fact does not seem aware of the existence 
of 2 Esdrais (3) i Esdras is frequently quoted by the Greek 
fathers — Clem Alex, Origen, Eusebius, and by the Latin — 
Tertullian, Cyprian, Augustine The adverse judgment of the 
church IS due to Jerome, who, from his firm attachment to the 
Hebrew Old Testament, declined to translate the “ dreams ” 
of 3 and 4 Esdras. This judgment influenced alike the Council 

^ ** At the Council of Trent (when the Septuagmt Canon was 
virtually accepted as authontative), by a most curious aberration, 
Esdras in and iv and the Epistle of Manasseh were alone excluded 
from the canon and remitted to our appendix.” — Howorth, ” Un- 
conventional Views on the Text of the Bible,” in the P»S,B,A , 
X901, p. X49. 
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of Trent and the Lutheran church in Germany , for Luther 
also refused to translate Esdras and the Apocalypse of Ezra. 

Origin and Relation to the Canonical Ezra — ^Various theories 
have been given as to the relation of the book and the canonical 
Ezra 

1 Some scholars, as Keil, Btssell and formerly Schurer, regarded 
I Esdras as afree compilation from thcGreek of 2 Esdras (2 Chron. 
and Ezra-Nehemiah). This theory has now given place to others 
more accordant with the facts of the case 

2 Others, as Ewald, Hist of Isr v 126-128, and Thackeray 
in Hastings* Bible Dictionary, assume a lost Greek version of 
Chronicles, Ezta and Nehemiah, from which were derived 
T Esdras — a free redaction of the former and 2 Esdras. 
Thackeray claims that we have “ a satisfactory explanation 
of the coincidences in translation and deviation from the Hebrew 
in I Esdras and 2 Esdras, if we suppose both are to some extent 
dependent on a lost Greek original ** But later in the same 
article Thackeray is compelled to modify this view and admit 
that I Esdras is not a mere redaction of a no longer extant 
version of the canonical books, but shows not only an independent 
knowledge of the Hebrew text but also of a Hebrew text superior 
in not a few passages to the Massoretic text, where 2 Esdras 
gives either an inaccurate version or a version reproducing the 
secondary Massoretic text 

3 Others like Michaelis, Trendelenburg, Pohlmann, llerzfeld, 

Fritzschc hold it to be a direct and independent translation of 
the Hebrew There is much to be said in favour of this view. 
It presupposes in reality two independent recensions of the 
Hebrew text, such as we cannot reasonably doubt existed at 
one time of the Book of Daniel Against this it has been urged 
that the story of the three pages was written originally in Greek 
(Ewald, Schurer, Thackeray) The only grounds for this theory 
are the easiness of the Greek style and the paronomasia m 
IV 62 avea-iv Kal aibetriv But the former is no real objection^ 
and the latter may be purely accidental On the other hand 
there arc several undoubted Semiticisms Thus we have two 
instances of the split relative ol 5 avrov in 5 , . eV* avT<f 

IV 63 and the phrase pointed out by Fritzsche ra BiKuia woul 
ttirb »ravT<uv=[D Mro nrif It must, however, he admitted that 
there are fewer Hebraisms in this section of the book than m the 
rest 

4 Sir H II Howorth in the treatises referred to at the close 
of this article has shown cogent grounds for regarding 1 Esdras 
as the original and genuine Septuagmt translation, and 2 Esdras 
as probably that of Theodotion For this view he adduces 
among others the following grounds (1 ) Its use by Josephus, 
who apparently was not acquainted with 2 Esdras (11 ) Its 
precedence of 2 Esdras in the great uncials (111 ) Its origin at a 
time when Chronicles, Ezra and Nehemiah formed a single work, 
(iv ) Its preservation of a better Hebrew text in many instances 
than 2 Esdras (v ) The fact that 1 Esdras and the Septuagmt 
of Daniel go back to one and the same translator, as Dr Gwynn 
(Diet Christ Btog iv 977) has pointed out (cf i Esdr vi 31, 
and Dan 11 5) 

This contention of Howorth has been accepted by Nestle, 
Cheyne, Bertholet, Ginsburg and other scholars, though they 
regard the question of an Aramaic original of chapters in x-v. 6 
os doubtful. Howorth’s further claim that he has established 
the historical credibility of the book as a whole and its chrono- 
logical accuracy as against the canonical Ezra has not as yet 
met with acceptance , but his arguments have not been fairly 
met and answered 

5 Volz (Eneve Bthl. 11 1490) thinks that the solution of the 
problem is to be found in a different direction The text is of 
unequal value, and the inequalities are so great as to exclude 
the supposition that the Greek version was produced aus etnem 
Guss, 111 i-v 3 1$ an independent narrative written originally in 
Greek and itself a composite production, the praise of truth 
being an addition vi x-vii 15, ii i5-25a is a fragment of an 
Aramaic narrative Since in Josephus (Ant xi 4 9) an account 
of Samaritan intrigues is introduced immediately after i Esdras 
vii. 15, It IS natural to infer that somethuig of the same kmd 

X. 4a 
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has fallen out between vi. and ii. 15-25 Tho Aramaic text 
behind x Ksdros here 1$ better than that behind the canonical 
Ezra Next, viii -ix is from the Ezra document (« Ezra vu**x ; 
Neh vii 73, viii. I sqq,), though implvmg a different Hebrew text, 
11 1-15, V. 7-73, vii 2-4, 6-15 are from the Chronicles likewise 
I IS from 2 Chron xxxv -vi , 2 Esdras being at the same time 
before the translator 

Date — The book must be placed between 300 B c and a.d. ioo, 
when It was used by Josephus It is idle to attempt any nearer 
limits until definite conclusions have been reached on the chief 
problems of the book, 

MSSn and Versions — The book is found in B and A. The 
latter seems to have preserved the more ancient form of the 
text, as It is generally that followed by Josephus, The Old 
Latin m two recensions is published bv Sabatier, Btbhorum 
sacforum T,atinae versiones antiquae, lu. Another Latin transla- 
tion IS given m I^garde {Sepluag Sludien^ 11 , 1892) In Synac 
the text IS found only in the Syro-Hexaplar of Paul of Telia 
(A T) 616) Sec Walton’s Polvglolt. There is also an Ethiopia 
version edited by Dillmann (BiW. Vet Test, Aeth, v*, 1894) 
and an Armenian. 

T i/FRATURE — Exegesis Fntzsche, E^cfiet Handb zn de^i Apokr, 
(1851) , Zocklcr, Die Apokryphen, 155-101 (1891) , Bisscll m Longe- 
st hall's Comm (18R0) , laiploii in Speaker's Comm (1888), Ball, 
notes to I Esdr in the J anorum Apoitypha fntrodncUon and 
critical liKiuincs Trends lenlnirg, Apocr Esra,” m Eichhorn’s 
Allgem Mil tier hihl I tit 1 178-2^12 (1787), Pohlmann, ** Ober 
das Anschen dta apokr diitttn Bnchs Esras," m ruhtngen *iheol, 
QHqrfal^thitflt (^859), bir IL Ifoworlh, Character and 

Importance (if i Esdias,” in tin Aiaaemy (1803), pji 13, Oo, 106, 
174, 52,1 , and further shidu s entitled “ St^me ITnconvcntional 

Views on the Text of th( Bible," in tho Proceedings of the Society of 
Bibhtal Archaeology^ 1901, pp 147-159, 300-330, 1902, june and 
November, (R H C) 

EZRAi FOURTH BOOK (or Apocai\i>sf) OF* This 1$ the 
most profound and touching of the Jewish Apocalypses It 
stands m the relation of a sister work to the Apoculyfise of 
Baruch, but though the relation is so close, they have many 
points of divergence. Thus, whereas the former represents the 
ordinary Judaism of the 1st century of the Christian era, the 
teaching of 4 Ezr^ on the Law, Works, Justification, Original 
Sm and Free Will approximates to the school of Shaipmai and 
serves to explain the Pauline doctrines on those subjects ; but 
to this subject we shall return 

Original Language and Versions — In the Latm version our 
book consists of sixteen chapters, of which, however, only 
lU.-xiv are found in the other versions 'Jo 111 -xiv , accordingly, 
the priJ'>«ot notice is confined. After the example of most of the 
Latin MSS* we designate the book 4 Ezra (see Bensly- James, 
Fourth Book 0/ Ezra, pp xxiv-xxvii) In the First Arabic and 
Ethiopia versions it is called i Ezra , m some Latin MSb and m 
the English Authorized Version it is 2 Ezra, and m the Armenian 
3 £zra^ Chapters 1 -11 are sometimes c ailed 3 Ezra, and xv -xvi 
5 Ezra. All the versions go back to a Greek text TJiis is shown 
by the late Greek apocalypse of Ezra ( Fisrhcndorf, Apocalypses 
Aporrvphac, 1866, pp 24-33), author of which was acquainted 
with the Greek of 4 Ezia , also by quotations from it in Born 
ly 4, xii, x»=4Ezraxn losqq., v. 5, (lein Alex Slrom 111. 16 
(here first expressly cited) «« 4 Ezra v 35, &c (see Bensly- James, 
apk at pp. xxvii-xxxvm Ihe derivation of the Latin version 
from iIks Greek is obvious when we consider its very numerous 
Graccisms. Ihus the genitive is found after the comparative 
(y. t^) horum majora , xi. 29 duorum captium nia^us, even the 
genitive absolute as in x 9, the double negative, de and ex with 
the genitive. Peculiar genders can only be accounted for by the 
influence of the origmiB forms m Greek, as x 23 stgnactdum 
(artppayU) . . . tradita est ; \i 4 caput (iccc^ciAt;) . • sed et tpsa. 
In VI. 25 we have the Gre^ attraction of the relative — ommbus 
tstts qmbus praedtxi tibt* In his Messtas Judaeorum (1869), 
pp. 36^110, Hilgonfcld has given a reconstruction of the Greek 
text Till 18916 only EwaJd believed that 4 Ezra was written 
originally m Hebrew. In that year Wcllhausen {GotU Gd, Afui, 
pp* za-x3) and Charles (Apac. Bar. p Ixxii) pointed, out tihat 
a.Hehacew original must be assumed on various.|srounds ; as^ 
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this View the former ests^blishcd m his u. Vorfirbetien,^ 

VI. 234-240 (1899) Of the numerous grounds for this assumption 
It will be necessaxy only to adduce su^ constructions as de quo 
me intcrrogas de eo,” iv 28, and xiii 26, “ qui per semet ippuip 
hberabit^’ tfirpugh whom he will deliver,” or to 

pomt to such a mistranslation as vn 33, ” longanimitas con- 
grcgabitur,” where for ” congregabitur ” («nD«') we require 
" evanesqet,” which is another and the actual meaning of the 
Hebrew verb m this passage. 'The same mistranslation is found 
in the Vulgate in Hosea iv. 3 Gunkel has adopted this view 
m his German translation of book in Kautzsch’s Apok, und 
Pseud des A Testaments, li, 332-333, and brought forward in 
confirmation the following remarkable instance in vui 23, 
where tliough ihe Latin, Synac, Ethiopic, Arabic and Armenian 
Versions read iestificatur, the Second Arabic \erbion and the 
Apostolic Constitutions have fiivei eh rbv aimya, which ai:c to be 
explained as translations of (^^) moy. Another interesting 
case is found m xiv. 3, wliere the Latin and all other versions 
hut Arabic ^ read super rubutn and the Arabic ^ m monte Stnat„ 
Here there is a corruption of rwo “ bush ” into 'I'o “ Sinau” 

Latin Vefswti — All the older editions of this version, as those 
of Fabncius, Sabatiir, Volkmar, Hilgonfcld, Fntzsclu, as well as 
in tlu older editions of the* Jhblt, arc based ultimately on only 
one MS, the Codex Sang( rmanensis (written ad 822), a'* (hldt- 
muster proved in 1865 fiom thi fact that the large fragment between 
versLs 36 and 37 in chapter vn , which is oinittccl in all th(' above 
cditiorih, originated through the cxusion oL a leaf 111 this MS A 
spkndul ctliiioii of this version based on MSS containing the missing 
fiagminl, which have bten subsequently discovered, has been pub- 
lished by Bensly- James, op cit Ihis edition taken accou^ 
of all the important MSS known, save one at Leon m Spain 

Synac Version Ihis version, found m the Ambrosian Library 
in Milan, was translated into Latin by Ceriani, Momtmenta sacra 
et piofana^ 11 n pp 99-124 (i860) Two years later this scholar 
edited the Synac text, op Lit W i pp 4-112, and m 1883 repro- 
duced the MS by photo iiUiography (TransUitio Syra PishtUo FT* 
II IV pp 5*} 5-572) Ihlginfdd incoiporat( d Cinani s Latin trans- 
lation m his Messtas Judacoittni, This translation needs revision 
and concction 

Lthiopic \ et sum —First edited and translated by I,aurence, 
Pnmi Lziae lihn vctsio 4cthwpica (1820) Laurence’s I,atui 
translation was coirocted by J^ractonus aiia rcprmt<‘d in Hilgen- 
ield s Messtas Judaeotum In 1894 Billmaun’s text based on ten 
MSS was published — T T Aeth lihri apocrypht^v 153-193 

Aralnc Versions — The First Arabic vtrsxon was translated from a 
MS in th( Bodleian Libiaiy into English by Ocklcy (in Whiston’s 
Primttive ChristtauitVf vol iv 1711) Tins was done into Latin 
and corneted by Steiner for Hilgcmfeld's Mess Jud The Second 
Aiabic version, which is independent of the first, has been edited 
from a Vatu an MS and translated into T-atin by Gildemeistor, 1877, 

Armeman Version First printed m the Armenian Bible (1805). 
Translated into i,atm by l^termann for Hilgenleld s Mess Jud , 
next with Armenian, text and English translation by Issavcrdens in 
the tUnanomcal U tUings of the O^d Testament, jip 488 sqq (Venice, 
1901) 

IjLorgtan T eiston — Accoidmg to F C Conybesaro an accurate 
Geoigian version made from the Greek exists in an 11th-century MS, 
at liiiisalem 

Rdation oj the above Vetstons — These versions stand in the order 
of worth as follows Latin, Synac, Ethiopic The remaining 
versions are paraphrastic and less accurate, and are guilty of addi-t 
tions and omissions All the versions, save the St cond Arabic one, 
go back to the same Creek vt'rsion The Second Arabic version 
presupposes a steond Greek version 

Modern Versions — All the English versions are now antumated, 
(wept those m the Vaiioriim Apocrypha and tla Revised version 
of the Apocrypha, and even thtse are far from satisfactory Siim- 
larly, all the (vermon versions are lichindhand, except the excellent 
version of Gunkel m Apok u Pseud u 252-401, which, however, 
needs occasional correction 

Contents— The book (m-xiv) consists of seven visions or 
parts, like the apocalypse of Baruch, They are (x)iu i-v^i9; 
(2)v 20-vi 34, (s)vi 35-ix 25, (4)ix. 26-x. 60, (S)XLI-XIL 
51 ; (6) xiii j (7) XIV These deal with (i) religious problems 
and speculations and (2) eschatological questions. The first 
three, arc devoted to the discussion of religious prpbJems a,ffectipg 
in the mam the individuaJ The presuppositions underly^iig 
these are m many cases the same as those m the Paulme EpistJeSii 
The next thi;ee visipns are pnnqipaily concerned with eschato- 
logical problems which relate to the nation. The 
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IS a fragment of the Ezra Saga recounting the rewriting of the 
Scriptures^ which had been destroyed. This has no organic 
connexion with what precedes. 

First Vision iii -v 19 — In the thirtieth ytar after the rum 
of the city I Salathicl (the same is Ezra) ivas m Babylon and lay 
troubled upon roy bed " In a long prayer E/ra asks how the deso*^ 
lation of Sion and the prosperity of Babylon can be m keeping with 
the justice of God The angel Unci answers that Gocl's ways are 
unscdichable and past man's understanding When Ezra asks 
when the end will be and what arc the signs of it, the angel answers 
that tlic end is at hand and enumerates the signs of it 

Second t'lsiow v 14-vi 34 — Phaltucl, chief of the people, 

reproaches Ezra for forsaking his dock. Ezra fasts, and m his 
raycr asks why God had given up his people into the hands of the 
eathen. Uriel rcj)hcs “ Ixivcst thou that people better than 
He that made fhem ? " Man cannot find out God's judgment 
Ihe end is at hand , its signs are recounted 

Third Vtf>ion vi 35-ix 25 — Ezra recounts the works of creation, 
and asks why Israel does not possess tlu work! since the world 
was made for Israel The answer is that the jiresent state is a 
necessary btago to the coming one Then follows an account of 
the Messianic age and the resurrection the punishment of the 
wicked and the blessings of the nghteous There can be no inter- 
cession for the dejiartcd Few will be saved— only as it were a 
grape out of a cluster or a jilant out of a forest 

roufth Vision VK zfi-x ()0 —Ezra eats of herbs m the field of 
Ardat, and sees in a vision a woman mourning for her only son 
Ezra reminds her of the grcatcT desolation of Sion huddinly sht 

15 transfigured and vanishes, and in her place appears a city. The 
woman, Uriel explains, represents Sion 

Fifth Vinton XI i-Mi 39 — Vision of an eagle with three heads, 
twelve wings and eight winglcta, which is rebuked by a lion and 
dostrojed The eagle is the fourth kingdom s^n by Daniel, and 
the lion IS the Messiah 

Sixth Vision xni — Vision of a man (i e the Messiah) arising 
from the sea, who destroys his enemies who assemble against him, 
and gathers to him another multitude, 1 e the lost Ten Tnlxis 

Seventh Vision xiv — Ezra is toltl of his apjiroaching translation 
He asks for the restoration of the l^w, and is enabled by (»od to 
dictate in forty days ninety-four books (the twenty-four canonical 
books of the Old Testament tliat were lost, and seventy secret books 
for the wise among th(' people) 

Fzra's translation is found in the ( anon only m the Oriental 
Versions In the Lalin it was omitted when xv xvi were added. 

Integrity — According to Gunkel u Pseud 11 33';-352) 

the whole book is the work of one writer Thus down to vii 

16 he deals with the problem of the origin of suffering in the 
world, and from vii 17 to ix 25 with the question who is worthy 
to share in the blessedness of the next world As regards the 
first problem the writer shows, in the first vision, that suffering 
and death come from sin— no loss truly on the part of Israel 
than of all men, for God created man to be immortal ; that the 
end is nigh, when wrongs will be righted , God’s rule will then 
be recognized In the second he emphasizes the consolation to 
be found m the coming time, and in the third he speaks solely of 
the next world, and then addresses himself to the second problem 
The fourth, fifth and sixth visions are eschatological In these 
the writer turns aside from the religious problems of the first 
three visions and concerns himself only with the future national 
supremacy of Israel Zion’s glory viill certainly be revealed 
(msioii four), Israel will destroy Rome (five) and the hostile 
Gentiles (six). Then the book is brought to a close with the 
legend of Ezra’s restoration of the lost Old Testament Scriptures, 

In the course of the above work there arc many inconsistencies 
and contradictions These Gunkel explains by admitting that 
the writer has drawn largely on tradition, both oral and vintten, 
for his materials Thus lie concedes that eschatological materials 
m V 1-13, VI 18-28, vii 26 sqq , also ix i sqq , are from this 
source, and apparently from an originally independent work, as 
Kabisch urges, but that it is no longer possible to separate the 
borrowed elements from the text Again, in the four last visions 
he IS obliged to make the same concession on a very large scale 
Vision four is based on a current novel, which the author has 
taken up and put into an allegorical form Visions five and six 
are drawn from oral or written tradition, and relate only to the 
political expectations of Israel, and seven is a reproduction of a 
legend, for the independent existence of which evidence is 
furnished by the quotations in Bensly- James pp xxxvn-xxxvui 
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Thus the chief champion of the unity of the book makes so 
man> concessions as to its dependence on previously existing 
sources that, to the student of eschatology, there is little to 
choose between his view and that of Kabisch In fact, if the 
true meaning of the borrowed matenals is to be discovered, the 
sources must be disentangled. Hence the need of some such 
analysis as that of Kabisch {Das vierte Buck Ezra, 1 S89) S an 
Apocalypse of Salathwl, cad too, preserved m a fragmentary 
condition, ill 1-31, iv i-ST, v 13 ^»-m 10,30 \n 2s , mi 4S-vin. 
62, IX I3~x 57, XU 40-48, XIV 28-35 E rt- an E7ra Apocalypse, 
c 31 BC , i\. 52 V i3flr, VI 13-28, vii 26-44, MU 03 IX 12. 
A -an Ea^lc Vision, cad 90, x. 60-xu 35 M-«a Son-of-Man 
Vision, xiu an Ezra fragment, e ad. ioo, xi\ i“i7a, 
TB-27, 36-47 All these, according to Kabisch, were eililed by a 
Zealot, c 120, who supplied the connecting links and made 
many small additions In the mam this analysis is excellent 
If we assume that the editor was also the author of S, and that 
such a vigorous st\ list, as he shows himself to be, recast to some 
extent the matcnils he borrowed, there remains but sl^-lit 
difference between the Mews of Kabisch and Gunkel Neither 
view, however, is quite satisfactory, and the problem still awaits 
solution. Other attempts, such as Lwald’s {Geuh d, Volkes 
IsraeF, vii 69-83) and l)e Face’s {Apocalypses ptivesj 155-165), 
make no contribution 

School of the Author — The author or final redactor of the l)(»ok 
was a pessimist and herein his book stands in strong contiast 
with the Apocalypse of Baruch Thus to the question jiro- 
pounded in the New Testament — “ Are there few that be saved ? ” 
he has no hesitation in answering, “ There be many created, but 
few that be sa\cd ” (viii 3) ‘‘ An e\il heart hath grown up in 

us which hath led us astray . « , and that not a few only but 
wcllnigh all that have been created ” (\ 11 48) In the Apoi alypse 
of Baruch on the other h.ind it is definitely maintained that not 
a few shall be saved (x\i 11) Moreover, the sufferings of the 
wicked are so great in the next world it were better, according 
to 4 Ezra (as also to the school of Shamraai), that man had not 
been born “ It is much better (for the beasts of the field) than 
for us , for they expect not a judgment and know not of 
torments ” (vii 66) yet “ it would have been best not to have 
given a body to Adam, or that being done, to ha^c restrained 
him from sin , for what profit is there tliat man should in the 
present life live in hcMvmcss and after death look for punishment” 
(vii 1 16 117) In IV 12 the nexus of life, sin and suffering just 
referred to, is put still more strongly “It were better we had 
not been at all than that wc should be born and sin and suffer ” ’ 
The (liftcrcnt attitude of these two writers towards this question 
springs from tlicir respective mcws on the question of free will. 
The author of Baruch declares (iv 15, 19) “ For though Adam 

sinned and brought untimely death upon all, yet of those wlio 
were born from him each one of them prepared for his own soul 
torment to come, and again each one of them has chosen for 
himself glories to come . . each one of us has been the Adam 
of his own soul ” Though the writer of Ezra would admit the 
possibility of a few Israelites attaining to salvation through the 
most strenuous endeavour, yet he holds that man is all but 
predoomed through his original evil disposition or through the 
fall of Adam (vli 118) “0 Adam, what hast thou done . for 
though it was thou that sinned, the e\ il is not fallen on thee 
alone, but upon all of us that come of thee ” 

Another contrast between the two books is that while Baruch 
shows some mercy to the Gentiles (Ixxii 4-6) m the Messianic 
period, none according to 4 Ezra and the Shammaites (Toseph, 
Sank xiii 2; will lie extended to them, 111 30, ix 22sq,xii. 34, 
xiu 37 sq ) 

On the abo\e grounds it is not unreasonable to conclude that 
whereas the Apocalvpse of Baruch owes its leading character- 
istics to a pupil of Hilleljp school, 4 Ezra shows just as dearly 
Its derivation from that of Shammai Kohler {Jewish Encyc. 

1 In the Apocalypse of Baruch, x 6, wo find a similar expression * 
** Bl<‘ss(‘d IS he who was not born, or being born Ins dic'd ” But 
horc death is said to be pieierable to witnessing the piesent woes ol 
Jerusalem. 
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V 32 i) points out that the view of 4 Ezra that the Ten 
Tribes will return was held by the Sliammaites, whereas it was 
denied by Aqiba The Apocalypse of Baruch is silent on this 
point 

Time and Place — The work was written towards the close of 
the ist century (in i, 29), and somewhere in the east 

LiTFRAioRE — iln addition to tlu‘ authorities mentioned above, 
see Dillm inn, Herzog's Heal'Enrvk * xii 353 s<|q , Schiirer, Ctesch 
des jiifl ro/Aes**, lii 24O snc| , and the articles on 4 Esdras in 
Btble Dtttto Hat V d.nd the Encyclopaedia Btblua by Ihackeray 
and James respectivt ly (R H C ) 

EZBA AND NEHEMIAH, BOOKS OF, m the Old Testament 
The two canonical books entitled Ezra and Nehemiah in the 
English Bible ^ correspond to the 1 and 2 Esdras of the Vulgate, 
to the 2 Esdras of the Septuagint, and to the Ezra and 
Nehemiah of the Massorctic (Hebrew) text Though for many 
centiin(*s they have thus been treated as separate compositions, 
we have abundant evidence that they were anciently regarded as 
forming but one book, and a careful examination proves that 
together with the book of Chronicles they coastitute one single 
work The two books may therefore be conveniently treated 
together 

j Position and Date —Origen (Euscb H E vi 25), expressly 
enumerating the twenty-two books of the old covenant as 
acknowledged by the Jews and accepted by the Christian church, 
names the First and Second Ezra in one book ” , Melito of 
Sardis (Euscb // E iv 26) in like manner mentions the book 
of Ezra only So also the Talmud (in Bdbd bathrd, 14 2), nor 
can it be supposed that Josephus in his enumeration (c Ap 
1 8) reckoned Nehemiah as apart from Ezra That the Jews 
themselves recognized no real separation is shown by the fact 
that no Massoretic notes are found after Ezra x , but at the end 
of Nehemiah the contents of both are reckoned together, and it 
IS stated that Neh iii. 22 is the middle verse of the book Their 
position in the Hebrew Bible before the book of Chronicles 
IS, however, illogical The introductory verses of Ezra i art 
identical with the conclusion of 2 Chron xxxvi , whilst m the 
version of 1 Esdras no less than two chapters (2 Chron xxxv sq ) 
overlap The cause of the separation is probably to be found 
m the late reception of Chronu les into the Jewish canon Further 
proof of the unity of the three is to l)e found in the general simi- 
larity of style and treatment The same linguistic criteria recur, 
and the interest in lists and genealogies, in priests and Levites, 
and in thq temple scrvK.e point unmistakably to the presence 
o( the same hand (the sot-callcd 'Chronicler’*) in Clironicles- 
Ejsra-Nchemiah Sec BiBbSi. (sect Canon) , Chronicles 

The period of history covered by the books of Ezra and 
Nehemiah extends from the return of the exiles under Zerubbabel 
m ^37-536 B c to Nehcmiah’s second visit to Jerusalem in 432 
B c In their present form, however, the books arc considerably 
later, and allusions to Neliemiah in the past (Neh xii 26, 47), 
to the days of jaddua (the grandson of Nchcmiah’s contem- 
porary Joiada, ib xii 11), to Darius (Nothus 423 bc or lather 
Codomannus 336 bc ytb v 22), and the use of the term “ king 
o! Persia,** as a distinctive title after the fall of that empire 
(332 B c ), arc enough to show that, as a whole, they belong to 
the same age as the book of Chronicles 

2 Contents — Their contents may be divided into four parts — 

(a) The events preceding the mission of Ezra (i -vi ) — In the 
first year of his reign Cyrus was inspired to grant a decree per- 
mitting the Jews to return to build the temple m Jerusalem 
(1 ) , a list of families is given (11 ) The altar of burnt-oflenng 
was set up, and in the sei ond year of the return the foundations 
of the new temple were laid with great solemnity (111 ) The 
“ adversaries of Judah and Benjamin *’ offered to assist but 
were repulsed, and they raised such opposition to the progress 
of the work that it ceased until the second year of Darius (s^i- 
S20 B c ) Aroused by the prophets Haggai and Zeclianah the 
building was then resumed, and despite fresh attempts to 
hinder the work it was completed, consecrated and declicated 

^ References to 1 Esdras m this article are to the book discussed 
above as Ezra, Third Book op. 
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in the sixth year of that king (vi ). The event was solemnized 
by the celebration of the Passover (cf 2 Chron xxx , Hezekiah , 
xxxv. Josiah) 

(b) An interval of fifty-eight years is passed over in silence, 
and the rest of the book of Ezra comprises his account of his 
mission to Jerusalem (vu -x ). Ezra, a scribe of repute, well 
versed in the laws of Moses, returns with a band of exiles m 
order to reorganize the religious community A few months 
after his arrival (seventh year of Artaxerxes, 458 b c ) he insti- 
tuted a great religious reform, viz the prohibition of inter- 
marriage with the heathen of the land (cf already vi 21) 
In spite of some opposition (x 15 obscurely worded) the reform 
was accepted, and the foundations of a new community were 
laid. 

(c) Twelve years elapse before the return of Nehemiah, whose 
description of his work is one of the most interesting pieces of 
Old Testament narrative (Neh 1 -vi ) In the twentieth year of 
Artaxerxes (445 b r ), Nehemiah the royal cup-bcartr at Shushan 
(Susa, the royal winter palace) was visited by friends from Judah 
and was overcome with grief at the tidings of the miserable con- 
dition of Jerusalem and the pitiful state of the Judaean remnant 
which had escaped the captivity He obtained permission to 
return, and on reaching the city made a secret survey of the rums 
and called upon the nobles and rulers to assist in repairing them 
Much opposition was caused by Sanballat the Iloronite (t e of 
the Moabite Horonaim or Beth-horon, about 15 m N W of 
Jerusalem), Tobiah the Ammonite, Geshem (or Gashmu) the 
Arabian, and the Ashdodites, whose virulence increased as the 
rebuilding of the walls continued But notwiihstandinj; attempts 
upon the city and upon the life of Nehemiah, and m spite of 
intrigues among certain members of the Judaean section, in 
fifty-two days the city walls were complete (Neh vi 15) The 
hostility, however, did not cease, and measures were taken to 
ensure the safety of the city (vi j6~vii 4) A valuable account 
IS given of Nehcmiah’s economical reforms, illustrating the 
internal social conditions of the period and the general character 
of the former governors who had been placed in charge (v , cf 
the laws codified m Lev xxv 35 sqq ) 

(d) The remaining chapters carry on the story of the labours 
of bntk Ezra and Nehemiah The list of those who returned 
under the decree of Cyrus is repeated (Neh vii ), and leads up to 
the reading of the Law by Ezra, a great national confession of 
guilt, and a solemn undertaking to observe the new covenant, the 
provisions of whu h are detailed (x 28-39) After sundry lists of 
the famihes dwelling m Jerusalem and its neighbourhood (xi i 
sqq , apparently a sequel to vu 1-4),^ and of various priests and 
Levites, an account is given of the dedication of the walls (xii 
27-43), the arrangements for the Levitical organization (vv 44- 
47), and a fresh separation from the heathen (Moabites and 
Ammonites, xiii 1-3, cf Deut xxiii 3seq) The book concludes 
with another extract from Nehemiah’s memoirs dealing with 
the events of a second visit, twelve years later (xiii 4-31) On 
this occasion he vindicated the sanctity of the temple by 
expelling Tobiah, reorganized the supplies for the 1 cvites, took 
measures to uphold the observance of the Sabbath, and pro- 
tested energetically against the foreign marriages In the course 
of his reforms he thrust out a son of Joiada (son of Ehashib, 
the high-pnest), who had married the daughter of Sanballat, an 
incident which had an important result (see Samakiians) 

That these books are the result of compilation (like the book 
of Chronicles itself) is evident from the many abrupt changes , 
the inclusion of certain documents written in an Aramaic dialect 
(Ezr iv 8-\i 18, vu 12-26)** , the character of the name-lists , 
the lengthy gaps m the history , the use made of two distinct 
sources, attributed to Ezra and Nehemiah respectively, and 
from the varying form m which the narratives are cast The 

* With Neh XI 4-19 cf i Chron ix 3-17. with the list xii 1-7 cf 
vv 12-31 and x 3-9 , and with xn 10 sej cf 1 Chron vi 3-15 (to 
which it forms the sequel). See further Smend, Listen d. Esra 
Neh (x88i) 

** Sometimes wrongly styled Chaldee (e v ) « see Semitic Lan- 
guages 
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chronicler’s hand can usually be readily recognized There 
are relatively few traces of it in Nehenruah’s memoirs and m 
the Aramaic documents, but elsewhere the sources are lai^jely 
coloured, if not wntten from the standpoint of his age Ex- 
amples of artificial arrangement appear notably m Ezr. ii -in. i 
compared with Neh vii 6-viii x (first clause) ; in the present 
position of Ezr iv 6-23 ; and in the dislocation of certain 
portions of the two memoirs in Neh. viii -xui (see below) It 
should be noticed that the present order of the narratives involves 
the theory that some catastrophe ensued after Ezr x and before 
Neh 1 , that the walls had been destroyed and the gates burnt 
down , that some external opposition (with which, however, Ezra 
did not have to contend) Imd been successful , that the main 
object of Ezra’s mission was delayed for twelve years, and, 
finally, that only through Nehemiah’s energy was the work of 
social and religious reorganization successful These topics 
raise serious historical problems (see Jews History, § 21) 

3 Cntinsm of Ezra t -tn — The chronicler’s account of the 
destruction of Jerusalem, the seventy years’ interval (2 Chron 
xxxvi 20 sq , cf Jer xxv it,xxix 10, also Is xxiii 17), and the 
return of 42,360 of the exiles (Ezr 11 64 sqq ) represent a 
spec idl view of the histor>" of the period The totals, as also the 
detailed figures, m Ezr , Neh and 1 Esdr v vary considerably , 
the number is extremely large (contrast Jer In 30) , it inclucies 
the common people (contrast 2 Kings xxiv 14, xxv 12), and 
ignorc's the fact tlxat Judah was not depopulated, that the Jews 
were carried off to other places besides Babylon and that many 
remained behind in Babylon According to this view, Judah 
and Jerusalem were practically deserted until the return The 
list in Ezr 11 is that of families which returned “ every man unto 
his city ” under twelve leaders (including Nehemiah, Azariah 
fcf Ezra], Zerubbabel and Jeshua) , it recurs ^ith many varia- 
tions in a different and apparently more original context in Neh 
vii , and in i Esdr v is ascribed to the time of Darius The 
families (to judge from the northwards extension of Judaean 
territory) are probably those of the population in the later 
Persian period, hardly those who returned to the precise homes 
of their ancestors (see C F Kent, IsraeVs Hist and Biogr 
Narratives, p 379) The offerings which arc for the temple- 
service in Neh vii, 70-72 (cf 1 Chron xxix 6-8) arc for the 
building of the temple in Ezr 11 68-70 , and since the walls are 
not yet built, the topographical details in Neh viii i (see i Esdr 
V 47) are adjusted, and the event of the seventh month is not the 
reading of the Law amid the laments of the people (Neh viii , 
see w 9-it) but the erection of the altar by Jeshua and Zerub- 
babel under inauspicious circumstances (cf Ezr 111 3 with i 
Esdr V 30) 

The chronologically misplaced account of the successful opposi- 
tion in the time of Ahasuerus (1 e Xerxes) and Artaxerxes (the 
son and grandson of Darius respectively) breaks the account of 
the temple under Cyrus and Darius, and is concerned with the 
city walls (iv 6-2 3) ^ ; there is some obscurity in w 7-9 Rehum 
and Shimshai evidently take the lead, Tabeel may be an Aram- 
aized equivalent of Tobiah A recent return is implied (iv 12) 
and the record hints that a new decree may be made \v 21) 
The account of the unsuccessful opposition to the temple m the 
time of Darius (v sq. , for another account see Jos Ant xi 4,9) 
IS independent of iv 7-23, and throws another light upon the 
decree of Cyrus (vi 3-3, contrast i 2-4) It implies that Shesh- 
bazzar, who had been sent with the temple vessels in the tune of 
Cyrus, had laid the foundations and that the work had continued 
without cessation (v 16, contrast iv 5, 24) The beginning of 
the reply of Darius is wanting (vi. 6 sqq ), and the decree which 
had been sought in Babylon IS found at Ecbatana Chap vi 15 

^ Its real position m the history of this period is not certain 
Against the supposition that the names refer to Cambyses and 
Pscudo-Smerdis who reigned after Cyrus and before Darius, sec 
H E Ryle, Comb Bihle^ ** Ezra and Neh p 65 sq Against the 
view that Darius is D 11 Nothus of 423-404 b c , see G A bmith. 
Minor PfopheU^ ii 191 sqq The ignorance of the compiler regarding 
the sequence of the kings finds a parallel m that of the author of the 
book of Daniel (qv) , sec C C Torrey, Amer Joum, of Sem, Lang 

(1907), p. 178, n 
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sqq follow more naturally upon v 1-2, hutv. 14 with its difficult 
reference to Artaxerxes now seems to presuppose the decree in 
iv 21 and looks forward to the time of Ezra or Nehemiah As 
regards this section (Ezr 1 -vi ) as a whole, there is little doubt 
that 1 ill, i-iv 5, vi 15-22 are from the chronicler, whose free 
treatment of his material is seen in the use he has made of ch 11. 
Notwithstanding the unimpeachable evidence for the tolerant 
attitude of Persian kings and governors towards the religion of 
subject races, it is probable that the various decrees incorporated 
m the book (cf also i Esdr iv 42 sqq ) have been reshaped from 
a Jewish standpoint A noteworthy example appears in the 
account of the unique powers entrusted to Ezra (vn 11-26), the 
introduction to whose memoirs, at all events, is quite in tlic style 
of the chronicler 

4 Memoirs of Nehemiah and Ezra — The memoirs of Ezra 
and Nehemiah do not appear to have been incorporated without 
some adjustment The lapse of time between Neh 1 i and 11 i 
IS noteworthy, and with the prayer in 1 5-11 cf Ezr ix 6-15, 
Dan ix 4 sqq (also parallels in Deuteronomy), chap 1 in its 
present form may be a compiler’s introduction Tiie important 
topographical list in ch 111 is probably from another source , 
the style is different, Nehemiah is absent, and the high-priest 
IS unusually prominent ^ Chap v , where Nehemiah reviews his 
past conduct as governor, turns aside to economn reforms and 
scarcely falls within the fifty-two days of the building of the 
walls The chapter is closely associated with the contents of 
xiii and breaks the account of the opposition Anticipated 
already in 11 10, the hostility partly arises from the repudiation 
of Samaritan religious claims (11 20 , cf Ezr iv 3) and is partly 
political It IS cliflicult to follow its progress clearly, and the 
account ceases abruptly in vi 17-19 with the notice of the 
conspiracy of Tobiah and the nobles of Judah The (hronirler’s 
style can he recognized in vii 1-5 (in its present form), where 
steps are taken to protect and to people Jerusalem , the older 
sequel is now found in ch xi Whilst the account of the dedica- 
tion of the walls is marked by the use of the pronoun “ I ” 
(xii 31, 38, 40), it is probably now due as a whole to the chronicler, 
and when the more trustworthy memoirs of Nehemiah are 
resumed (xiii 4 sejq ) the episodes, although placed twelve 
years later (ver 6), are intimately connected with the preceding 
reforms (cf xii 44-xiii 3 with xiii 10 sqq , 23 sqq ) ^ Nehemiah’s 
attitude tow^ards intermamage is markedly moderate in contrast 
to the drastic measures of Ezra, whose mission and work the 
simpler and perhaps earlier narratives of Nehemiah originally 
Ignored, and the relation between the two is complicated f^urther 
by the literary character of the memoir of Ezra 

To the last mentioned are prefixed (a) the scribe's genealogy, 
which traces him back to Aaron and names as his immediate 
ancestor, Seraiah, who had been slam 130 years previously 
(Ezr vii i-s), and (b) an independent account of the return 
(vv 6-10) with a reference to Ezra’s renown, obviously not 
from the hand of Ezra himself Whatever the original prelude 
to Ezra’s thanksgiving may have been (vii 27 seej ), we now 
have the essentially Jewish account of the letter of Artaxerxes 
with Its unusual concessions * The list of those who returned 
amounts to the moderate total of 1496 males (viii , but 1690 in 
I Esdr viii 30 sqq ) Ezra’s mission was obviously concerned 
with the Law and Temple service (vii 6, 10, 14 sqq , 25 , viii 17, 
24-30, 33 sq ), but four months elapse between his return in the 
fifth month (\ 11 9) and the preparations for the marriage reforms 
in the ninth (x 9), and there is a delay of twelve years before the 
Law is read (Neh viii.) The Septuagint version (1 Esdr ix ; cf 
Josephus, Antiq xi 5 5 and some modern scholars) would place 

® Set further H G Mitchell, /owrti of Bthl Lit (1003), pp 88 sqq 

• The chronological difficulties will be seen from xiii 6 (" before 
this "), which would imply that the dedication of the walls was on 
the occasion of Nehcmiah's later visit (see G A Smith, Expositor. 
July IQ06, p 12) His previous departure is perhaps foreshadowed 

wx ' n 2 • . 

* See Rncy Bib col 1480 Papyn from a Jewish colony in 
Elephantine {407 n c ) clearly show the form which royal permits 
could take, and what the Jews were prepared to give in return , the 
points of resemblance are extremely mteresting, but compared with 
the biblical documents the papyri reveal some strikmg differences. 
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lihe latter after Ear. x*, 'but more probably this event (dated m 
the seventh month) stould precede the great undertakmg m 
iEzr lx ^ That the adjustment was attended with considerable 
^revision of the passages appears from a careful comparison of 
Neh viiK sq. with Ezr. ix. sq. With Ezra's oonfcssion (ix 6 sqq.) 
compare the prayer in Neii ix. 5 sqq., which the ^ptuagmt 
asenbos to him. In Ezr x. (written in the third person) the 
number of those that had intermarried with the heathen is 
relatively amall conbidering the general trend of the preliminaries^ 
and the list bears a marked resemblance to that m ch u It 
ends abruptly and obscurely (x. 44 ^ cf . 1 Esdr ix 36)^ and whilst 
as a whole the memoirs of ^ra point to ideas later than those of 
Nehemiuh^ the present close literary connexion between them 
IS been in the isolated reference to Johanan the son of Eliashib 
m Ezra x 6, whu h seems to be connected with Neh, xiii. 7, and 
I (after W R Smith) in the suitability of ib xiii 1, 2 between 
Ezr X 9 and 10 The list of signatories in Neh x i-j; should 
be compared with the names m xii and i Chron xxiv, , tlie true 
connexion ol ix 38 ls very obscure, and the relation to Ezr. ix 
seq lb compile ated by the reference to the separation from the 
heathen m Neh ix 2 The description of the covenant (Neh x. 
28 bfjq , markt'd by the use of “ we ”) is closely connected with 
xii 4')>xui 3 (from the same or an allied source), and anticipates 
the parallel though somewhat preliminary measures detailed 
m the more gt-nume memoirs (Neh xui 4 sqq ) Finally, the 
specific allusion m xiii 1-3 to Ammon tind Moab is possibly 
intended as an mtrodiution to tlie leferencos to Tobiah and 
Saiiballat respectively 4 seep, 28) 

s; Summary — The literary and historical criticism of Ezra- 
Nehcmiah is closely bound up with th'it of ( hronicles, whose 
characteristic features it slures Although the three formed 
a unit at one stage it may seem doulitful whether two so closely 
related chapters as x Chron. ix and Neh xi would have appeared 
in one single work, while the rci>etition of Neh vii 6~viu i m 
Ezr n.-ui 1 is less unnatural if they had originally appeared in 
distinct sources Thus other hands apait fiom the compiler of 
Chronicles may have helped to shape the narratives, either 
before thoir union with tliat book or after their separation ^ 
The present intricacy is also due partly to sperific historical 
theories regarding the post-exilu period Here the recension m 
I Esdras especially merits attention for its text, literary structure 
and for its variant traditions.'^ Its account of a return in the 
time of Darius scarcely arose after Ezr 1 -111 (Cyrus) , the reverse 
seems more probable, and the possibility of some confusion or 
of an intentional adjustment to the earlier date is emphasized 
by the rel ition between the popular feeding in Ezr 111. 12 (Cyrus) 
and Hag 11 3 (Danus), and between the grant by Cyrus in in 7 
(it IS not certain that he held Thocnicia) and the permit of 
Darius in i Esdr iv 47-57 (see v 48) To the latter context 
belongs the list of names which reappears m Ezr 11 (Cyrus). 
But from the independent testimony of Haggai and Zecliariah it 
js doubtful whether tiie chronicler’s account of the return under 
Cyrus is at all trustworthy. The list m i Esdr v , Ezr 11 , 
as already observed, appears to be m its more original context 
m Neh vn , le in the time of Artaxerxes, and it is questionable 
whether the earliest of the surviving detailed traditions in 
Ezra-Nehemiah went back before Uiis reign It is precisely at 
this age that there is evidence for a return, apparently other 
than tiiat of Ezra or Nehemiah (see Ezr iv 12), yet no account 
seems to be preserved unless tlie records were used for the 
history of earlier periods (cf. generally Ezr 111 12 sq with Neh. 

* C C Torny, Comp and fitst Value of Rsm-Nch (Bcihofte of 

Zmt f Wts<iens , 1806), pp , C F Kent, Israel's Hist 

mnd Narrattves^ pp 32, 3(i9 Since Nth vii 70-71 is Uostly 
joined to vm , tho suggested trauspositioai would place its account 
of the contributions to the temple m a more appropriate context 
(cf Ezr viu 24-30, 33 sq ) 

* For Imguihtic evidence reference should be made to J Geiesler, 
Die litter an sc ften Heztehunffen d Bsramcmoxren (Chcmmtr, 1899} 

* See especially Sir Henw Howorth, Proi of Socielv of Ihbl, Arch 
^9oi~T9^>4), passim t C C lorrey, Ezra Studies (Chicago, X910) 
For the text, see A Klostermaan, Real-Lnc'^ f prot Theol v 501 
aqq , H Guthe m Haupt’s Sacred Books of Old Testament (1899) , 
and S. A. Cook in E. H. Charles^ Apocrypha and JPsmdepigrapha 


viu 9-1 X ; Ezr. 111. 7 with the special favour enlisted on behalf 
of the Jews m vi 7 sq., 13, vii 21 , Neh. u. 7 sq ). But the 
account of the events m the rcjgn of Artaxerxes is extremely 
perplexing. Since the building of the walls of Jerusalem 
mu&t have begun early m the fifth month (Neh. vi 15), an 
allowance of three days (u ii) makes the date of Nehemiah’s 
arrival practically the anniversary of Ezra’jb return (Ezr vu 9, 
vin 32). Considering the close connexion between the work 
of the two men this can hardly be accidental The compiler, 
however, clearly intends Neh. vi. 15 (25th of sixth month) to be 
the prelude to the events m Neh. vu. 73, yiii. (seventh month), 
but the true sequence of Neh. vi sqq is uncertain, and the 
possibility of artificiality is suggested by the unembellished 
statement of Josephus that the building of the walls occupied, 
not fifty-two days, but two years four months {Ant xi 5 8). 
The present chronological order of Nehemiah’s work is confused 
(cf § 4, n 3), and the obscure interval of twelve years m his work 
c'orresponds very closely to that which now separates the records 
of Ezra’s labours. However, both the recovery of the compilers’ 
aims and attempted reconstructions are precluded from finality 
by the scantiness of independent historical evidence. (See 
further Ji^ws History, § 21 sen ) 

Bjuuouraphy — -S R Driver, li/ of the 0 T (1909), pp S40 sqq r 
and the commontaru b of H H Ryle (Ca«i6 Bible, 1893), C Sieglned 
(1901), ^ Bertholet (1902), and T W Davies [Cent Bible, 1909) 
Impetus to recent cntiusm of those books starts with Van Hoon acker 
{Neh et Esd jrSoo] , see also Evpos I imes [1897], pp 351-354, and 
M-J Eagrangc, Rijp bihlique,m 5O1-585 (1894], iv 186-202 [1895!) 
and W 11 Koslcrs (Cierm ed , WiedeYncrsitilmig Israels, 1895). 
The Jalter s important conclusions (for which sec his article with 
Cheyne'b additions m Ency Bih cal 1473 sqci , 3380 sqq ) hai c been 
adversely criticized, especially by J Wcllhauscii {Naihruhten of the 
Univ ot Crottiugeu, 1895, pp 166-186), E Meyer (Eutstehuiig d 
judeutums, 1896), J Nike! {W lederherstellung d ^ud (temein , 
1900), and S Jampel in Monatssihrift f (resih u Wissens d 
Judeniums, vols vlvi -xlvii (1902 1903) The negative criticisms 
of KoHters have, however, been strengthened by his rephes (m the 
Dutch J hutlog TijdsLhnft), and by the discussions of C C Torrey 
and C 1 Kent (op i//)andofG Jahn (Esra u Neh pp i-lxxvm , 
1909), aul liH general position appeals to do moie justices to the 
biblical evidence as a w hole (SAC) 

EZZO, or Ehrfni-riei) {c 954-1024), count palatine m Lor- 
rome, was the son of a certain Hermann (d c 1000), also a < ount 
palatine in Lorrame who had possessions in the neighbourhood 
ol Bonn Ilavmg married Matilda (d 1025), a daughter of the 
emperor Otto 11 , Ezzo came to tlie front during the reign of his 
brothtT-m-Jaw, tlie emperor Otto III (983-1002) , his power was 
increasod owing to tlie liberal grant of lands in Thuringia and 
Franconia which he received with his wile, and some time later 
his position as count palatme was recognised as an hereditary 
dignity Otto’s successor, the emperor TIenry 11 , was less 
fnendly towards the powerful count palatine, Uiough there was 
no serious trouble between them until loii , but some disturb- 
ances m Lorraine quickly compelled the emperor to come to terms, 
and the assistana' of Ezzo was purchased by a gift of lands 
Henceforward the relations between Henry and his vassal appear 
to have been satisfactory. Very little is known about Ezzo’s 
later life, but we are told that he died at a great age at Saalfcld 
on the 21st of March 1024, He left three sons, among them being 
Hermann, who was archbishop of Cologne from 1036 to 1056, 
and Otto, who was for a short time duke of Swabia , and seven 
daughters, six of whom became abbesses Ezzo founded a 
monastery at Brauwciler near Cologne, the place where his 
marriage had been celebrated. This was dedicated m 1028 by 
Filignm, arclihishop of Cologne, and here both Ezzo and his wife 
were buried. 

EZZOLIED, or Anegenge, an old German poem, written by 
Ezzo, a scholar of Bamberg. It was written about 1060, but not, 
as one authority asserts, composed while the author was making 
a pilgrimage to Jerusalem. The subject of the poem is the life of 
Christ. Very popular during the later middle ages, the Ezzohed 
had a great influence on the poetiy of south G^many, and is 
valuable as a monument of the poeticad literature of the time. 

1 he text IS printed in the Denkmaler deutscher Pocste und Prosa 
aiis dem Jahrhmdert (Berlin, 1892) of C V. Mhllenhofi and W. 
Scherer. 
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F This is the sixth letter df th(5 Ehglisli Alphabet as it was 
of the Latin. In the ordinary Greek alphabet the symbol 
has disappeared, although It survived 'far ihto historical 
times In mariy Greek diklects as F, the digamma, the 
use of which in early times was inductively proved by Bentley, 
when comparatively little Was known of the local alphabets 
and dialects of Greece The so-called sUpna <r, which serves 
for Ihe numeral 6, is all that remains to represent it This 
symbol derives its name from its resetnblancc ih medieval MSS 
to the abbreviation for <rr The symbol occupying the same posi- 
tion in the Phoenician alphabet was Vau ^), which seems 
to be represented by the Greek Y, the I-atin Vj at the end of 
the early alphabet. Many authorities therefore contend that 
F is only a modification of the preceding symbol E and has 
nothing to do with the symbol Vau. In some early Latin 
inscriptions F is represent^ by |i, as E is by ||. It must be 
admitted that the resemblance between the sixth symbol of 
the Phoenician alphabet and the corresponding symbol of the 
European alphabet is not striking But the position of the 
limbs of symbols in early alphabets often vanes surprisingly 
In Greek, besides F we find for / in Pamphylia (the only CJreek 
district in Asia which possesses the symbol) |^, and in Boeotia, 
Thessaly, Tarentum, Cumae and on Chalcidian vases of Italy the 
form C, though except at Cnmac and on the vases the form F 
exists contemporaneously with H or even earlier At the little 
town of Falcrii (Civita Castellana), whose alphabet is undoubtedly 
of the same origin as the Latin, F takes the form T"* Though 
uncertain, therefore, it seems not impossible that the original 
symbol of the Phoenician alphabet, which was a c onsonant like 
the English 7e, may have been differentiated m Greek into two 
symbols, one indicating the consonant value w and retaining 
the position of the Phoenician consonant Vau, the other having 
the vowel value «, which ultimately most dialects changed to 
a modified sound like JVench u or German u Be this as it may, 
the value of the symbol F in Greek was w, a bilabial voiced 
sound, not the labio-dental unvoiced sound which we call / 
When the Romans adopted the Greek alphabet they took over 
the symbols with their Greek values But (Jreek had no sound 
corresponding to the I^atin /, for </> was pronounced p-k, like the 
final sound of lip m ordinary English or the initial sound of pig 
m Irish EhglWb Conse^dntly m the very old inscription 
on a gold fibula found at Praencste and published m 1887 (See 
AtPHAUPT) the Latin / is represented by FB. Later, as I^itin 
did not use F for the consonant written as v in vts, &c , H was 
dropped and F received a new special value m Latin as repre- 
sentative of the unvoiced labio-dental spirant In the Oscan 
and Umbrian dialects, whose Alphabet was borrowed from 
Etruscan, a special form ajipears for /, viz. 8^ the old form C 
being kept for the other consonant v (i e, English w) The 
8 has generally been asserted to be developed out of the second 
element m the combination FB, its Upper and lower halves 
being first converted into lorenges, $, which naturally changed 
to 8 when inscribed without lifting the writing or incising im- 
plement. Recent discoveries, however, make this doubtful 
(see AUphabet). (P, gi ) 

FABttRONI, ANGELO (1732-1803), Italian biographer, was 
bom at Martadi in Tuscany on the 2^th of September 1732 
After studying at Faenza he entered the Roman college founded 
for the education of young Tuscans. On the conclusion of his 
studies he continued his stay in Rome, and having been introduced 
to the celebrated Jansenist Bottan, received from him the canonry 
of Santa Teresa m Trastevete Some time after this he was 
chosen to preach a discourse in the pontifical chapel before 
Benedict XIV. and made such a favourable impression that the 
pohUff settled on him an annuity, with the possession of which 
Fabbrom was able to devo/tt his whoAe tune to study. He was 


intimate Witfi Leopold I , grand-duke of Tuscany, but the Jesuit! 
disliked him on account of his Jansenist views Besides his 
other literary labours he began at Pma m 1771 a literary journal. 
Which he continued till 1796 About 1772 he made a journey to 
Pans, where he formed the acquaintance of Gondorcel, Diderot, 
d^ Alembert, Rousseau and most of the other eminent hrenchmen 
of the day. He also spent four months in London He died at 
Pisa on the 22nd of September 1803 

The following are hw principal works — Italorum (foctrina 
excelUntium qm seucults XVU et XV JH floruefunt (20 voL , 
Piba, 1778-1799, 1804-1805), the last two vols , published pobt- 
humously, contain a life of the author , Lauteniit ^feduet Magmfict 
Vita (2 volb, Pisa, 1784), a work which served as a basis for H 
Roscoc 's 7 ife of Lorenzo det Medtct , Looms X ponitfias maxintt 
Vtta (Pisa, 1797) » and Elogt d% Danfe A lighten, di Angelo Poliziam, 
di Lodovico Ariosto, e di Turq Jasso (I’arina, 1800) 

FABER, the name of a family of German load-pencil manu- 
facturers. Their business was founded m 1760 at Stein, near 
Nuremberg, by Kaspar Faber (d 1784) It was then inherited by 
his son Anton Wilhelm (d 1819) Georg Leonhard Paher suo 
ceeded m 1810 (d 1839), and the business passed to Johann Lothar 
von Faber (1817-1896), the great-grandson of the founder At 
the time of his assuming control about twenty hands were em- 
ployed, under old-fashioned conditionb, and owing to the inven- 
tion of the French crayons Contes of Nicolas Jacques C onte {qv) 
competition had reduced the entire Nuremberg industry to a loW 
ebb (see Pencil). Johann introduced improvements m machinery 
and methods, brought his factory to the highest slate of efficiency, 
and It became a modelforall the other German and Austrian manu- 
facturers He established branches m New York, Pans, London 
and Berlin, and agencies in Vienna, St Petersburg and Hamburg, 
and made his greatest coup in 1856, when he contracted for the 
exclusive control of the graphite oi)tamed from the East hibenan 
mines labtr had also branched out into the manufacture of 
water-colour and oil paints, inU,, slates and slate-pencils, and 
engineers* atid architects* drawing instruments, and built 
additional factories to house his various industries at New York 
and at Noisy-le-Sec, near Pans, and had his own cedar mills 
in Florida. lor his services to German industry he received k 
patent of nobility and an appointment as councillor of state 
After the death of his widow (1903) the business was inherited 
by his grand-daughter Countess Otilie von Faber-Costell and heJr 
husband, Count Alexander 

FABER, BASIL (1520-c 1576), Lutheran schoolmaster and 
theologian, was bom at Sorau, in lower Lusatia, in 1520. In 
IS 38 he entered the university of Wittenberg, studjing as 
pauper gratis under Melanchthon Choosing the schodlmaster^s 
profession, he became successively rector of the schools at 
Nordhausen, Tennstadt (1555), Magdebufg (1557) and Quedlm- 
burg (1560) From this last post he was removed in December 
1570 as a Crypto-Cahnnist In 1571 he waS appointed to the 
Raths-gymna^ium at Erfurt, not as rector, but as director 
{Vorsteher) In this situation he remained till his death in ’1575 
or 1576. His translation of the first twenty-five chapters of 
lAither*s commentary on Genesis was published in 1557 ; in other 
ways he promoted the spread of Lutheran vieWs. He was a 
contributor to the first four of the Magdeburg Centuries. He is 
best known by his Thesaurus erudtttonis scholasticag (1571 , 
last edition, improved by J H Leich, 1749, folio, 2 Vols ) , "thk 
Was foHcwed by his Ltbellus de dtsctpltna scholasttea (1572), 

See Wagenmann and G Mtlllcr in Herzog-JHauck's I^aiencyklopddte 
(1898), (A Go ♦) 

FABER, FRiaMBRIOK WILUAM (1814-1B63), (British hymti 
writer and theologian, was bom on the 28th of June 1814 at 
Calvcrlcy, Yorkshire, of which place his grandfather, Thomas 
Faber, Was Vicar. He attended the grammar school of Bi^op 
Auckland for a sbort time, but a large portion of his boyhood 
was Spent m Westmorland. He afterwards went to Harrow 
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and to Balliol College^ Oxford. In 1835 he obtained a scholar- 
idhip at University College , and m 1836 he gained the Newdi^ate 
prize for a poem on “ The Knights of St John/' which elicited 
special praise from Kcble. Among his college fnends were Dean 
Stanley and Roundell Palmer, ist earl of Selborne In January 
1837 he was elected fellow of University College Meanwhile he 
had given up the Calvinistic \ lews of his youth, and had become 
an enthusiastic follower of John Henry Newman. In 1841 a 
travelling tutorship took him to the continent; and on his 
return a book appeared railed Sights and Thoughts in Foreign 
Churches and among horetgn Peoples (London, 1842), with a 
dedication to his friend the poet Wordsworth. He accepted the 
rectory of Klton in Huntingdonshire, but soon after went again 
to the continent, in order to study the methods of the Roman 
Catholic ( iiun h , and after a prolonged mental struggle he 
joined the Roman ( atholic communion in November 1845 He 
founded a religious community at Birmingham, called Wilfndians, 
which was ullimately merged in the oratory of St Philip Neri, 
with John Henry Newman as Superior In 1849 ^ branch of the 
oratory — subsequently indepiendcnt — was established in I/indon, 
first in King Willum Street, and afterwards at Brompton, over 
which Faber presided till his death on the 26th of September 
1863 In spite of his weak health, an almost incredible amount of 
work was crowded into those >cars He published a number of 
theological works, and edited the Oraiorian Lives of the Saints 
He was an eloquent preacher, and a man of great charm of 
character. It is nuinly as a hymn-writer, however, that Paber 
is remembered Among his best-known hymns are — “ The 
Greatness of God,” ” The Will of God,'* “ The Eternal Father,” 

The (Jod of my Childhood,” “ Jesus is (iod,” ” The Pilgrims 
of the Night,” ** The Land beyond the Sea,” ” Sweet Saviour, 
bless us ere we go,” ” 1 was wandering and weary,” and ” The 
Shadow of the Rock ” The hymns arc largely used in Protestant 
collections In addition to many pamphlets and translations, 
Faber published the following works All for Jesus ^ The 
Preaous Blood , Bethlehem , The Blessed Sacrament ; The 
Creator and the Creature ; Growth of Holiness , Spiritual Con- 
ferences) The Foot of the Cross (8 vols , I-rondon, 18^3-1860) 

See his Life and Letter bv Pat her J E Bowden (London, 
and A Brief iyhiich of the Earlv Life of the late h IV, Faber ^ D D , by 
his brother the Rev F A Falnr (London, 1869), 

FABER, Fabki or Fabry (siirnamed Stapulensis), JACOBUS 

K acques LefAvre d’fttaples] {c i4%S-c 1536), a pioneer of the 
•otestant movement in France, was bom of humble parents at 
Staples, in Pas de Calais, Picardy, about 14^5 He appears to 
have been possessed of considerable means He had already been 
ordained priest when he entered the university of Pans for higher 
education Hermonymus of Sparta was his master in Greek 
He visited Italy before i486, for he heard the lectures of Argyro- 
pulus, who died m that year, he formed a friendship with 
Paulus Aemilius oi Verona In 1492 he again travelled in Italy, 
studying m Plorencc, Rome and Venice, making himself familiar 
with the writings of Aristotle, though greatly influenced by the 
Platonic philosophy Returning to Pans, he became professor m 
the college of Cardinal I^moinc Among his famous pupils were 
F. W, Vatablc and Farel , his connexion with the latter drew him 
to the Calvinistic side of the movement of reform At this time he 
began the publication, with critical apparatus, of Boetius {De 
Anthmetica), and Aristotle’s Physics (1492), Ethics (1497), Meta- 
physics (1501) and Politics (1506). In i<;o7 he took up his 
residence in the Benedictine Abbey of St Germain des Pr6s, near 
Paris ; this was due to his connexion with the family of Bn^onnet 
(one of whom was the superior), especially with William Bn- 
fonnet, cardinal bishop of St Malo (Meaux) He now began to 
give himself to Biblical studies, the first-fruit of which was his 
Quintuplex Psalterium • GaUtcum, Romanum, Hebratcum, Vetus, 
Conctliatum (1509) , the Concihatum was his own version. This 
* was followed by .S« Pauli Epistolae xtv ex vulgaia editione, adjecta 
mteUigentta ex Graeco cum commentams (1512), a work of great 
independence and judgment His De Marta Magdalena et 
induo Christi disceptatio (1517) provoked violent controversy 
imd was condemned by the Sorbonne (1521), He had left Paris 


during the whole of 1520, and, removing to Meaux, was appointed 
(May y, 1523) vicar-general to Bishop Bngonnet, and published 
his French version of the New Testament (1523) This (con- 
temporary with Luther’s German version) has been the basis of 
all subsequent translations into French From this, m the same 
year, he extracted the versions of the Gospels and Epistles ” k 
I’usage du diocAse de Meaux.” The prefaces and notes to both 
these expressed the view that Holy Scripture is the only rule of 
doctrine, and that justification is by faith alone. He meurred 
much hostility, but was protected by Francis I and the princess 
Margaret. Francis being m captivitv after the battle of Pavia 
(Fcl)ruary 25, 1525), Faber was condemned and his works sup- 
pressed by commission of the parlement , these measures were 
quashed on the return of Francis some months later He issued 
1 e Psautier de David (1525), and was appointed royal librarian at 
JIlois (1526); his version of the Pentateuch appeared two years 
later. His complete version of the Bible (1530^ on the basis of 
Jerome, took the same place as his version of the New Testament. 
Margaret (now (juecn of Navarre) led him to take refuge (1531) at 
NArac from persecution He is said to have been visited (1533) 
by Calvin on his flight from ranee He died m 1536 or 1537 

See C H Graf, Lssai sur la vie et les Icrtts (1842) , G Bonet- 
Maury, m A Herzog-Hauck’s Realencyklnpadte (1898) (A Go ♦) 

FABER (or Lei-^nre), JOHANN (1478-1^41), German theo- 
logian, styled from the title of one of his works “ Malleus 
Hacreticorum,” son of one Heigerlm, a smith (faber), was bom 
at Leutkirch, m Swabia, m 1478 His early life is obscure , the 
tradition that he joined the Dominicans is untenable He studied 
theology and canon law at Tubingen and at Freiburg im Breisgau, 
where he matriculated on the 26tli of July 1509, and graduated 
M A and doctor of canon law He was soon appointed vicar 
of Lindau and Leutkirch, and shortly afterwards canon of Basel 
In 1518 Hugo von Landcnberg, bishop of Constance, made him 
one of his vicars-gencral, and Pojie I-co X appointed him papal 
protonotary lie was an advocate of reforms, m sympathy with 
Erasmus, and corresponded (i 519-1 *520) with Zwmgli. While 
he defended Luther against Eck, he was as little inclined to adopt 
the position of Luther as of Carlstadt His journey to Rome 
in the autumn of 1521 had the result of estranging him from the 
views of the Protestant leaders He published Opus adversus 
nova quaedam dogmata Lutheri (1522), and appeared as a disputant 
against Zwingh at Zurich (1523) Then followed his Malleus in 
haerestn Luther anam (1524) Among his efforts to stem the tide 
of Protestant innovation was the establishment of a training- 
house for the maintenance and instruction of popular preachers, 
drawn from the lower ranks, to compete with the orators of reform. 
In 1526 he became court preacher to the emperor Ferdinand, and 
in 1527 and 1528 was sent by him as envoy to Spain and England 
He approved the death by burning of Balthasar Hubmeier, the 
Baptist, at Vienna on the loth of March 1528 In 1531 he was 
consecrated bishop of Vienna, and combined with this (till 1538) 
the administration of the diocese of Neustadt He died at Vienna 
on the 2ist of May 1541 His works were collected in three 
volumes, 1537, 1539 and 1541. 

Spp C E Kettncr, Biss de J Fabri Vita Scnptisque \i737 ) , 
Wagenmann and Egh m Herzog- Hauck*s Realencyklopdate (1898) 

(A Go •) 

FABERT, ABRAHAM DE (1599-1660), marshal of France, 
was the son of Abraham Fabert, seigneur de Mouhns (d 1638), 
a famous printer who rendered great services, civil and military, 
to Henry IV At the age of fourteen he entered the Gardes 
franfaises, and in 1618 received a commission in the Piedmont 
regiment, becoming major m 1627 He distinguished himself 
repeatedly m the constant wars of the period, notably m La 
Rochelle and at the siege of Exilles m 1630 His bravery and 
engineering skill were again displayed in the sieges of Avesnes and 
Maubeuge in 1637, and m 1642 Louis XIII made him governor 
of the recently-acquired fortress of Sedan In 1651 he became 
lieutenant-general, and in 1654 at the siege of Stenay he intro- 
duced new methods of siegecrajft which anticipated in a measure 
the great improvements of Vauban In 1658 Fabert was made 
a marshal of France, bemg the first commoner to attain that rank* 
He died at Sedan on the Z7th of May x66o. 
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See Htsto%t9 du mavichal de Fah^rt (Amsterdam, 1697) ; P Barre, 
Vie de Fahert (Pans, 1752) , A Feillet, JLe Premier Mariched de 
France pUhHen (Pans, 1869) , BoureUy, Le Marichal Fabett (Pans, 
1880) 

FABIAN [Fabianus], SAINT (d. 250), pope and martyr, was 
chosen pope, or bishop of Rome, in January 236 in succession to 
Anteros. Eusebius (/Tm/ Eccl vi 29) relates how the Christians, 
having assembled in Rome to elect a new bishop, saw a dove 
alight upon the head of Fabian, a stranger to the city, who was 
thus marked out for this dignity, and was at once proclaimed 
bishop, although there were several famous men among the 
candidates for the vacant position Fabian was mart3n‘ed during 
the persecution under the emperor Deems, his death taking place 
on the 2oth of January 250, and was buried in the catacomb of 
Calixtus, where a memorial has been found He is said to have 
baptized the emperor Philip and his son, to have done some build- 
ing in the catacombs, to have improved the organization of the 
church in Rome, to have appointed officials to register the deeds 
of the martyrs, and to have founded several churches in France 
His deeds are thus described m the lAber PonUfkalu “ Hic 
regiones dividit diaconibus et fecit vii subdiacones, qni vii 
notariis imminercnt, ut gestas martyrum integro fideliter col- 
hgerent, et multas fabric as per c> miteria fieri praeccpit 
Although there is very little authentic information about Fabian, 
there is evidence that his episcopate was one of great importance 
in the history of the early church He was highly esteemed by 
Cyprian, bishop of Carthage , Nox^atian refers to his nobtltssimae 
memortae, and he corresponded with Origen. One authority 
refers to him as Flavian 

See the article on “ Fabian '* by A Hamack in Ilerzog-llauck's 
Realrnrvklnpadie, Band v, (Leipzig, i8q8) 

FABIUS, the name of a number of Roman soldiers and 
statesmen The Fabian gens was one of the oldest and most 
distinguished patrician families of Rome Its members claimed 
descent from Ilercules and a daughter of the Arcadian Evander 
From the earliest times it played a prominent part in Roman 
history, and was one of the two gentes exclusively charged with 
the management of the most ancient festival in Rome— the 
I.upercalia (Ovid, Fasltf ii 375) The chief family names of the 
Fabian gens or clan, in republican times, were Vibulanus, Am- 
bustus, Maximus, Buteo, Pu tor, Dorso, Labeo , with surnames 
Verrucosus, Rullianus, Gurges, Aemilianus, Allobrogicus (all 
of the Maximus branch) The most important members of Uie 
family arc the following — 

1 Marcus Fabius Ambus rus, pontifex maximus in the year 
of the capture of Rome by the Gauls (390) IIis three sons, 
Quintus, Numenus and Caeso, although they had been sent as 
ambassadors to the Gauls when they were besieging Clusium, 
subsequently took part in hostilities (Livy v 35) The Gauls 
thereupon demanded their surrender, on the ground that they 
had violated the law of nations , the Romans, by way of reply, 
elected them consular tribunes in the following year The result 
was the march of the (iauls upon Rome, the battle of the Allia, 
and the capture of the city (Livy vi i) 

2 Q. Fabius Maximus, surnamed Rullianus or Rullus, 
master of the horse in the second Samnite War to L Papirius 
Cursor, by whom he was degraded for having fought the Samnites 
contrary to orders (Livy viii 30), m spite of the fact that he 
gained a victory. In 31 3, when dictator, he was defeated by the 
Samnites at I^utulae (Livy ix 23). In 310 he defeated the 
Etruscans at the Vadimonian Lake In 295, consul for the fifth 
time, he defeated, at the great battle of Sentinum, the combined 
forces of the Etrurians, Umbrians, Samnites and Gauls (see 
Rome • History, 11 . “ The Republic ”) As censor (304) he 
altered the arrangement of Appius Claudius Caecus, whereby the 
freedmen were taken into all the tribes, and limited them to the 
four city tribes. For this he is said to have received the title of 
Maximus, as the deliverer of the comitia from the rule of the mob 
(Livy IX 46), but there is reason to think that this title was first 
conferred on his grandson It is probable that his achievements 
are greatly exaggerated by historians favourable to the Fabian 
house. 

3. Quintus Fabius Maximus, surnamed Verrucosus (from a 
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wart on his lip), Ovtcula (“ the lamb,” from his mild disposition), 
and Cunctator (“ the delayer,” from his cautious tactics m the 
war against Hannibal), grandson of the preceding. He served his 
first consulship m Liguria (333 b c ), was censor (230) and consul 
for the second time (228) In 218 he was sent to Carthage to 
demand satisfaction for the attack on Saguntum (Livy xxi 18) 
According to the well-known story, he held up a fold of his toga 
and offered the Carthaginians the choice betvvctn peace and war 
When they declared themselves indifferent, lu let fall his toga 
with the words, “ Then take war ” After the disastrous cam- 
paign on the Trebia, and the defeat on the banks c f the Trasimenc 
Lake, Fabius was named dictator (Livy calls him pro-dictator, 
since he was nominated, not by the consul, but by the people) 
in 217, and began his tactics of “ masterly mac tn^ity ” Manauv- 
ring among the hills, where Hannibal’s cavalry were useless, he 
cut off his supplies, harassed hun incessantly, and did everything 
except fight His steady adherence to his plan caused dissatisfac- 
tion at Rome and in his own camp, and aroused the suspicion that 
he was merely endeavouring to prolong his command Minunus 
Rufus, his master of the horse, seized the opportunity, during the 
absence of Fabius at Rome, to make an uttat k upon the enemy 
which proved successful Ihe pf*ople, more than c\ er convinced 
that a forward movement w^as necessary, divided the command 
between Minucius and Fabius (Livy xxii 13 24, rol>biusiii 88). 
Minucius was led into an ambuscade by liannii^al, and his anny 
was only saved by the opfiortunc arrival of Fabius Minucius 
confessed his mistake and henceforth submitted to the orders of 
Fabius (Li\ y xxiii 32) At the end of the legal time of six months 
Fabius resigned the dictatorship), and the war was earned on by 
the consuls The result of the abandonment of Fabian tactus 
was the disaster of Cannae (216) In 215 and 214 (as consul for 
the third and fourth times) he was in charge of the operations 
against Hannibal together with Claudius Marcellus (Livy xxiu 
39) He laid siege to Capua, which had gone over to Hannibal 
after Cannae, and captured the important position of ( asilinum , 
in his fifth consulship (209) he retook Tarentum, which had been 
occupied by Hannibal for three years (Livy xxvii 15 , Polybius 
xm 4, Plutarch, Fabius) He died m 203 Fabius was a 
strenuous opponent of the new aggressive policy, and did all he 
could to prevent the invasion of Africa by Scipio He was 
distinguished for calmness and pnidence, while by no means 
lacking m courage when it was lequired In his later years, 
however, he became morose, and showed jealousy of rising young 
men, especially Scipio {Life by Plutarch , Livy xx -x\x , Poly- 
bius 111. 87-106). 

4 Q. Pabius Maximus Aemilianus, eldest son of L Aemilius 
Paullus, adopted by Fabius Cunctator He served in the last 
Macedonian War (168), and, as consul, defeated Vinathus in 
Spain (Livy, Eptl 32) lie was the pupil and patron of Polybius 
(Polybius xvni , xxix 6, xxxii. 8-10 , Livy xliv 35) 

5 Q. Fabius Maximus Ai lobrocicus, son of the above, 
consul I2I m Gaul He obtained his surname from his victory 
over the Allobroges and Arverni in that year (Veil Pat 11 10 , 
Eutropius IV. 22). As censor (108) he erected the first triumphal 
arch. 

6 Q, Fabius Vibulanus, with his brothers Caeso and Marcus, 
filled the consulship for seven years in succession (485--479 b c ) 
In the last year there was a reaction against the family, m con- 
scquenceof Caeso espousing the cause of theplebeians Thereupon 
the Pabii — to the number, it is said, of 306 patricians, wiih some 
5000 dependents — emigrated from Rome under the leadership of 
Caeso, and settled on the banks of the Cremeru, a few miles above 
Rome P'or two years the exiles continued to be the city’s chief 
defence against tlie Veientes, until at last they were surprised and 
cut off. llie only survivor of the gens was Qumtus, the son of 
Marcus, who apparently took no part in the battle The story 
that he had been left behmd at Rome on account of his youth can- 
not be true, as he was consul ten years afterwards This Qumtus 
was consul m 467, 465 and 459, and a member of the second 
decemvirate m 450, on the fall of which he went into voluntary 
exile (Livy u. 42, 48-50, 111. 1, 9, 41, 58, vi i , Dion. Halic. 
vui 82-86, IX. 14-22 , Ovid, Fasti, 11. 195) 
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The Fabian name is mot wsth at late as the and contaey a h. A 
complete list of the Fabii will be found m de Vit's On^mdsttiKm , ^ 
see also W N du Rieu, DispuUtho de Genie Fabta (x 8 y 3 ), contauung 
an account of 57 members of the family ' 

rABIUS PICTOR, QimttUB, the father of Roman history, 
was bom about 254 B.C. He was the grandson of Gams Fabius, 
who received the surname Pictor for his painting of the temple 
of Saliis (302) He took an active part m the subjugation of the 
Gauls m the north of Italy (225), and after the battle of Qtnnac 
(216) was employed by the Romans to pro( eed to Delphi m order 
to consult the oracle of Apollo He was the earliest prose writer 
of Roman history lIis materials consisted of the Annales 
Mnxtfni, Commentaru Consulares, and similar records ; the 
chronicles o*f the great Roman families , and his own experiences 
in the Second Punic War He is also said to have made much use 
of the Greek historian Diodes of Peparethus His work, which 
was written in Greek, began with the arrival of Aeneas in Italy, 
and ended with the Hannibalic war. Although I’olybius and 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus frequently find fault with him, the 
first uses him as his chief authority for the Second Punic War. 
A I-atm version of the work was in existence in the time of Cicero, 
but it is doubtful whether it was by Fabius Pictor or by a later 
wnter with whom he was confused — Q. Fabms Maximus Ser- 
vihanus (consul 142) , or there may have been two annalists of 
the name of Fabius Pictor 

Pragnunts m 11 Peter, Ifi^iottcorum Pontafiofum Praf^mmfa 
(1883) , sec also Annai ists and Livv, and Touffcl-Schwabe, Iltsiory 
of Homan Ltteraiure, § 1 u> 

FABLE (i^r fable, l^t fabula) With certain restrictions, 
the necessity of which will be shown in the course of the article, 
we may accept the definition of fable whu h Dr Johnson pro- 
poses m his Life of Gay . A fable or apologue seems to be, m its 
genuine state, a narrative in whu h beings irrational, and some- 
times inanimate ^arbores loquuttiur, non tantum ferae), are, for the 
purpose of moral instruction, feigned to act and speak with human 
interests and passions I’he description of La FonUine, the 
greatest of fabulists, is a poetu. rendering of Johnson’s definition 
** babies 111 sooth .ire not wlmt tluy ajiptar , 

Our nioralislH alt niuc, .ind such small tkerg 
We yawn at sermons, but wc gladly turn 
To moral talofi, anti so afnti<<od wc learn/* 

The fable is distinguished from the myth, which grows and is not 
made, the spontaneous and iinconscions product of primitive 
fancy as it plays round some phenomentin of natural or histoncal 
fact The literary myth, such as, for instance, the legend of 
Pandora m Hesiod or the tale of Kr m the Republic of ftato, is 
really an allegory, and differs from the fable m so far as it is 
self-interpreting , the story and the moral arc intermingled 
throughout Between the parable and the fable there is no clear 
line of demarcation, and theologians like Trench have iinw^arrant- 
ably narrowed their definition of a parable to fit those of the 
New Testament The soundest distinction is drawn by Neander 
In the fable human passions and actions are attributed to beasts , 
m the parable the lower creation is employed only to illustrate 
the higher life and never transgresses the laws of its kind But 
whether Jotham’s apologue of the trees choosing a kmg, perhaps 
the first recorded in literature, should be c lassed as a fable or a 
parable is hardly worth disputing lastly, we may point out 
the close affinitv between the fable and the proverb A proverb 
IS often a condensed or fossilized fable, and not a few fables are 
amplified or elaborated proverbs 

The history of the fable goes liack to the remotest antiquity, 
and Aesop has even less claim to be reckoned the father of the 
fable than has Homer to he entitled the father of poetry Tlie 
fable has its origin m the universal impulse of men to express their I 
thoughts in concrete images, and is strictly parallel to the use of i 
metaphor m language It is the most widely diffused if not the 
most primitive form of literature Though it lias fallen from its 
high place it still survives, as in J Chandler Harris’s Uncle Remus 
and Rudyard Kipling’s Jungle B^ok. The Arab of t(>day will 
invent a.IaMiat every turn of the conversation as the readiest 
form sAlMj^ent, and in the lAfe of Coventry Patmcfte it is 
told hcMwDi impitumptu fable of has about the pious dormouse 
found Its Otfthohc books of devotion. 


With the fable, as we know It, *flie ttiorri is indispfcinSAble^ 
As La Fontaine puts it, an apologue is composed of two parte, 
body and soul The body is the story, the soul the mondity< 
But if wo revert to the earliest type we shall find that this « no 
longer the case In the primitive beaet-fable, which is the direct 
progenitor of the Aesopian fable, the story is told simply for its 
own sake, and is as innocent of any moral as the fairy tales of 
Little R^ Riding-Hood and Jack and the Beanstalk. Thus, 
m a legend of the Flathead Indians, the Little Wolf found in 
cloud-land h» grandsires the Spiders with their grizzled hair and 
long crooked nails, and they spun balls of thread to let him down 
to earth ; when he came down and found his wife the Speckled 
Duck, whom the Old Wolf had taken from him, she fled in con- 
fusion, and this is why she lives and dives alone to this very day. 
Such animal myths are as common in the Now World as m the Old, 
and abound from Finland and Kamtchatka to the Hottentots and 
Australasians From the story invented, as the one above 
quoted, to account for some peculiarity of the animal world, 
or told as a pure exercise of the imagination, just as a sailor spins 
a yarn about the sea-serpent, to the moral apologue the transition 
IS easy , and that it has been effected by savages unaided by 
the example of higher races seems sufficiently proved by the tales 
quoted by E. B, Tylor (Primitive Cvdiure, vol 1 p 411) From 
the beast-fables of savages we come next to the Oriental apologues, 
which we still possess in their original form The Last, the land 
of myth and legend, is the natural home of the fable, and Hindu- 
stan was the birthplace, if not of the original of these tales, at 
least of the oldest shape in which they still exist The Pancha 
T antra (2nd century b c ), or fables of the Brahma Vishnu 
Sannan, have been translated from Sanskrit into almost every 
language and adapted by most modem fabulists The Kaldah 
and Dtmna (names of two jat kals), or fables of Bidpai (or Pilpai), 
passed from India to western Europe through the successive 
stages of Pahlavi (ancient Persian), Arabic, Greek, Latin By 
the end of the i6th century there were Italian, French and English 
versions There is an excellent Arabic edition (Pans, 1816) with 
an introduction by Sylvestre de Saty The Httopadesa, or 
“ friendly instruction,” is a modernized form of the same work, 
and of It there are three translations into English by Dr Charles 
Wilkins, Sir William Jones and Professor F. Johnson. The 
Hilopadesa is a complete chaplet of fables loosely strung together, 
but connected so as to form something of a continuous story, 
with moral reflections freely interspersed, purporting to be written 
for the instruction of some dissolute young princes Thus, m the 
first fable a flock of pigeons sec the grams of rice which a fowler 
has scattered, and are about to descend on them, when the king 
of the pigeons warns them by telling the fable of a traveller who 
being greedy of a bracelet was devoured by a tiger They neglect 
his warning and are caught m the net, but are afterwards delivered 
by the king of the mice, who tells the story of the Deer, the J arkal 
and the Crow, to show tliat no real friendship can exist between 
the strong and the weak, the beast of prey and his quarry, and so 
on to the end of the volume Another book of Eastern fables is 
well worthy of notice, Buddhaghosha's Parables, a commimtary 
on the Dhammapada or Buddha* s Paths of Virtue The original 
is in Pall, but an English translation of the Burmese version 
was made by Cajitam T, Rogers, R E 
From Hindustan the Sanskrit fables passed to Oiina, Tibet 
and Persia , and they must have reached Greece at an early age, 
for many of the fables which passed under the name of Aesop 
are identical with tliose of the East. Aesop to us is little more 
than a name, though, if wc may trust a passing notice in Herodotus 
(ji 134), he must have lived m Uie 6th century b*c. Probably 
his fables were never written down, though several are asenbod 
to him by Xenophon, Anstotle, Plutarch and other Greek writers, 
and Plato represents Socrates as beguiling his last days by 
versifying such as he remembered Aristophanes alludes to 
them as merry tales, and Plato, while excluding the poets frext 
his ideal republic, admits Aesop as a moral teacher. Of ths 
various versions of Aesop* s Fables, by far the most trustworthy 
IS that of Babrius or Bahnas, a Greek probably of the 3rfl 
century ad., who rendered them in choliambic verse. Tbes^ 
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(vrhich were long kamm in iragmeiiits only, were recove^ in a 
MS found by M» Mines m a monastery on Mount Athos in iS42^ 
now m the Bntish Museum An mierior version of the same m 
Latm iambics was made by Phaedrus^ a slave of Thracian ongm^ 
brought to Rome in the tune of Augustus and mantimitted by him. 
Phaedrus professes to polish m senanan verse the rough-herwn 
blocks from Aesop's quarry; but the numerous allusions to 
contemporary events^ as^ for example, his hit at Sejanus tn the 
Frogs and the Sun, which brought upon the author disgrace <and 
imprisonment, show that many of them are onginal or free adapta- 
tions. For some tune schoku^ doubted as to the genuineness of 
Phaodrus’s fables, but their doubts have been lately dispelled 
by a closer examination of t!he MSS and by the discovery of two 
verses of a fable on a tomb at Apulum in Daaa Phaedrus’s 
style IS simple, clear and brief, but dry and unpoetical ; and, 
as Lessing has pomted out, he often falls into absurdities when 
he deserts his original. For instance, in Aesop the dog with the 
meat m his mouth sees his reflection in the water as he passes 
over a bndge , Phaedrus makes lum sec it as he swims across the 
river 

To sum up the characteristics of the Aesopian fable, it is 
artless, simple and transparent. It affects no graces of style, and 
we hardly need the text with which each concludes, 6 fivOoi ivfkoi 
&rL, K,T A. The moral mculcated is that of Proverbial Philosophy 
and Poor Richard's Almanacks Aesop is no maker of phrases, but 
an orator who wishes to gam some point or induce some course of 
action It IS the Aesopian type that Aristotle has in view when 
he treats of the fable as a branch of rhetoric, not of poetry 

The Latin race was given to moralizing, and the language lent 
Itself to crisp and pointed narrative, but they lacked the free 
play of faiiL) , the c hildlikc “ make-beheve,” to produce a national 
body of fables With the doubtlul exception of Phaedrus, wc 
possess nothing but solitary examples, such as the famous 
apologue of Mcnemus Agnppa to the Plcbs and the exquisite 
Town Mouse and Country Mouse of Horarc*s Satires 

The fables of the rhetorician Aphthonius about ad. 400 m 
Greek prose, and those in Latin elegiac verse by Avianus, used 
for centuries as a text-book m schools, form in the history of 
the apologue a link between classical and medieval times. In a 
Latin dress, sometimes in prose, sometimes in regular verse, 
and sometmies m rhymed stanzas, the fable contributed, with 
other kinds of narratives, to make up the huge mass of stones 
which has been bequeathed to us by the monastic librancs 
Tliese served more uses than one. They were at once easier and 
safer reading tlmn the classics. To the lazy monk they stood in 
place of novels ; to the more industrious and gifted they fur* 
nished an exercise on a par with Latin verse <.ompusition m our 
public schools , tliemore onguial transformed them into fabliaux, 
or embodied them in edifying stones, as m yhe Gesia Romanorum 
It IS not in the Specubum Docttrinale of Vincent de Beauvais, a 
Dominican of the 12th century, nor in the collection of his 
contemporaiy Odo de Cermtem, an English Cislercuin, nor m 
Planudes of the 14th century, whose one distmctioii is to have 
added to the fables a hie •of Aesop, that the diirect linejge of J«a 
Fontame must be traced. It as the fabltaux that inspinkl some 
of his best fables — the Lion’s Court, the Young Widow, tlie Coach 
and the Fly 

Asthc supremacy of Latin declined and modem lai^uages began 
to be turned to hterary uses, the fable took a new life. Not c^y 
were there numerous adaptations of Aesq), known as Ysopets, 
but Mane de France in the T3th century composed many original 
fables, some nvalhng La Fontame's m simphcity and gracefulness. 
Later, also, fables were not wonting, though not numerous, m 
the l^lish toqgue. Chancer has given us one, m his Nornie 
Preste s Tale, which is an expansion of the fable Don Coc ei don 
WerpU of Mane de France ; another is Lydgate’s tale of The 
Churl and the Bird. 

Several of Odo’s tales, like Chaucer’s story, can be ultimately 

^ M. Minas professed to have discovered oinder the same ciroum- 
stances .another collection of ninety sfom: fables by Babriu'c This 
second part was accepted by Sir C C. Lewis, but J Conington 
conclusively proved It spunons, and probably a forgery. Sec 
Babmus. 
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traced to the Histcory of Reynard the Fox. 'This great beast-epic 
has been referred by Grimm as far back as the 10th century, and 
18 known to us m three forms, each with independent episodes, 
but all woven upon a common basis. The Latm form ts proluibly 
the earliest, and the poems Retnardus and Ysengftnus date from 
the 10th or zxth century. Next come the German versions. 
The most ancient, that of a mmnesinger Hcmnch der Glichesaeie 
(probably a Swabian), wasanalysed and edited by (inmm in 1840. 
The French poem of more than 30/^00 Imes, the Roman du 
Renafd, belongs probaVily to the 13th century. In 14^8 appeared 
Reynke de I o$$, almost a literal version m Low Saxon of the 
Flemish poem of the rath century, Retnaert de Vos Hence 
die well-known version of Goethe into modem German hexa- 
meters was taken The poom has been well named an unholy 
world Bible.” In it the Aesopian fable received a development 
which was m several respects quite original We have here no 
short and unconnected stones. Malcrit^, partly borrowed from 
older apologues, but in a much greater pro|)ortion new, are 
worked up mto one long and systematic tale The moral, so 
prominent m the fable proper, shrinks so far mto the background, 
that the epic might be considered a work of pure Action, an animal 
romance The attempts to discover m it personal satire have 
signally failed , some cntics deny even the design to represent 
human conduct at all , and we can scarcely get nearer to its 
signiiication than by regarding it as being, in a general way, what 
Carlyle has called “ a parody of human life ” It represents a 
contest mamtamed successfully, by selfish craft and audacity, 
against enemies of all sorts, m a half-barbarous and ill-organized 
society. With his wealcest foes, like Chi^unteclere the Cock, 
Reynard uses brute-force , over the weak who are protected, like 
Kiward tlie Hare and Belm the Ram, he is victonous lyy uniting 
violence with cunning , Brum, the dull, strong, formidable Bear, 
is humbled by having greater power than his own enlisted against 
him ; and the most dangerous of all the fox’s enemies, Isengrim, 
the obstinate, greedy and implacable Wolf, after being baffled 
by repeated strokes of malicious ingenuity, fortes Reynard to a 
single combat, but even thus is not a match for his dexterous 
adversary. The knavish fox has allies worthy of him m Grimbart 
the watchful badger, and m his own aunt Dame Rukenawe, tiie 
learned She-ape , and he plays at his pleasure on the simple 
credulity of the laon-Kmg^ the image of an impotent feudal 
sovereign Ihe characters of these and other brutes are kept 
up with a rude kind of consistency, which gives them great 
liveliness , many of the incidents are devised with much force 
of humour ; and the sly hits at the weak points of medieval 
polity and manners and religion are incessant and palpable. 

It IS needless to trace the fable, or illustrations borrowed from 
fables, that so fre(]ueixtly occur as incidental ornaments in the 
older literature of England and other countries It has appeared 
in every modem nation of Europe, but has nowhere become very 
important, and has hardly ever exhibited much origmakty either 
of spint or of manner In English, Prior transplanted from France 
some of La Fontaine’s ease of narration and artful artlcssness, 
while Gay took as his model the Conies mthcr than tlie tables. 
Gay’s fables are often political satires, hut some, like the Fox on 
his l>eathbod, have the true ring, and m the Hare with many 
Ftiends there is genuine pathos. To Dryden’s spirited remodel- 
hngs of old poems, romances and fabliaux, the name of fables, 
which he was pleased to give them, is quite inapplicable. In 
German, Hagedom and Gdlert, both famous in their day and 
the latter extolled by Goethe, are quite forgotten ; and even 
Lessing’s fables are read by few but schooll^ys. In Spanish, 
Ynarte’s fables on literary subjects are spnghtly and graceful, 
but the critic is more than the fabulist. A spinted version of the 
best appeared on Blackwood's Magazine, 1839. Among Italians 
Pignotti IS famous for versatility and command of rhythm, as 
amongst Russians is Kriloff for his keen satire on Russian society. 
He has been translated mto Enghsh bv Ralston. 

France alone in modem times has attained any pre-eminence in 
the fabb, and this distmction is almost entirely owing to tme 
'authco:. Mane de France in the 13th centun% Gilles Corrozet, 
GuiUamne Efaiudent and Guillaume Gueroult in the i6th, arc now 
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Studied mainly as the precursors of La Fontaine^ from whom 
he may have borrowed a stray hint or the outline of a story 
The unique cliaracter of his work has pven a new word to the 
French language other wnters of fables are called fabtUtsies, 
La i<ontaine is named le fablter He is a true poet , his verse 
IS exquisitely modulated , his love of nature often reminds us of 
Virgil, as do his tenderness and pathos (see, for mstance, The 
Two Pigeons and Death and the Woodcutter) He is full of sly 
fun and delicate humour, like Horace he satirizes without 
wounding, and " plays around the heart ” Lastly, he is a keen 
observer of men The whole society of the 17th century, its 
greatness and its foibles, its luxury and its squalor, from Le 
grand monarque to the poor manant, from his majesty the lion 
to the court ler of an ape, is painted to the life. To borrow his 
own jihrase, La Fontaine’s fables are ** une ample com^die 
k cent actes divcTs ” Rousseau did his best to discredit the 
FabUs as immoral and corruptors of youth, but in spite of imtle 
they are studied in cve^ry Jhrench school and are more familiar 
to most Frenchmen than their breviary Amon^ the successors 
of La Fontaine the most distinguished is Florian He justly 
estimates his own merits in the pretty apologue that he prefixed 
to his Fables He asks a sage whether a fabulist writing after 
IjSl Fontaine would not be wise to consign his work to the flames 
The sage replies by a (question ** What would you say did some 
sweet, ingenuous Maid of Athens refuse to let herself be seen 
because there was once a Helen of Troy ? ” 

The fables of L(*ssing represent the reaction against the French 
school of fabulists With La Pontaine himself,” says Lessing, 
“ 1 have no quarrel, but against the imitators of La Fontaine I 
enter ray protest ” His attention was first called to the fable 
by Gellert’s popular work published m 1746 Gellert’s fables were 
closely modelled after La P on tame’s, and were a vehicle for lively 
railings against the fair sex, and hits at contemporary follies 
Lessing’s early essays were in tlie same style, but his subsequent 
study of the history and theory of the fable led him to discard his 
former model as a perversion of later times, and the “ Fabeln,” 
published in 1 7 SQ, are the outcome of his riper views Lessing’s 
fables, like all that he wrote, display his vigorous common sense. 
He has, it is true, little of hx Pontaine’s curtosa feliatas, his sly 
humour and lightness of touch , and Frenchmen would say that 
his criticism of La Pontaine is an illustration of the fable of the 
sour grapes. On the other hand, he has the rare power of lookmg 
at both sides of a moral problem , he holds a brief for the stupid 
and the feeble, the ass and the lamb , and in spite of his formal 
protest against poetical ornament, there is in not a few of his 
fables a vein of true poetry, as m the Sheep (11 13) and Jupiter 
and the Sheep (11 18) But the monograph which introduced the 
Fabeln is of more importance than the fables themselves 
According to Lessing the ideal fable is that of Aesop All the 
elaborations and refinements of later authors, from Phaedrus 
to La Fontaine, are perversions of this original. The fable is 
essentially a moral precept illustrated by a single example, 
and It IS the lesson thus enforced which gives to the fable its 
unity and makes it a work of art. The illustration must be either 
an actual occurrence or represented as such, because a fictitious 
case invented ad hoc can appeal but feebly to the reader’s 
judgment Lastly, the fable requires a story or connected chain 
of events A single fact will not make a fable, but is only an 
emblem We thus arrive at the following definition — “ A fable 
is a relation of a series of changes which together form a whole 
The unity of the fable consists herein, that all the parts lead up to 
an end, the end for whu h the fable was mvented being the moral 
precept ” 

We may notice in passing a problem m connexion with the 
fable which had long been debated, but never satisfactorily 
resolved till Lessing took it m hand — Why should animals 
have been almost universally chosen as the chief dramatts 
perwnae? The reason, according to Lessing, is that animals 
have distinct characters which are known and recognized by all 
The fabulist who writes of Britannicus and Nero appeals to the 
few w^ho know Roman history The Wolf and tiie Iamb comes 
home to every one whether learned or simple. But, besides this, 


human sympathies obscure the moral judgment ; hence it follows 
that the fable, unlike the drama and the epos, should abstain 
from all that is likely to arouse our prejudices or our passions 
In this respect the Wolf and the Lamb of Aesop is a more perfect 
fable than the Rich Man and the Poor Man’s Ewe Lambof Nathan. 

Lessing’s analysis and definition of the fable, though he seems 
himself unconscious of the scope of his argument, is in truth its 
death-warrant The beast-fable arose m a primitive age when 
men firmly believed that beasts could talk and reason, that any 
wolf they met might be a were-wolf, that a peacock might be a 
Pythagoras in disguise, and an ox or even a cat a being worthy of 
their worship To this succeeded the second age of the fable, 
which belongs to the same stage of culture as the Hebrew proverbs 
and the gnomic poets of Greece That honesty is the best policy, 
that death is common to all, seemed to the men of that day 
profound truths worthy to be embalmed in verse or set off by the 
aid of story or anecdote. Last comes an age of high literary 
culture which tolerates the trite morals and hackneyed tales for 
the sake of the exquisite setting, and is amused at the wit which 
introduces topics and characters of the day under the transparent 
veil of animal life Such an artificial product can be nothing more 
than the fashion of a day, and must, like pastoral poetry, die a 
natural death A serious moralist would hardly choose that form 
to inculcate, like Mandeville in his Fable of the Fees, a new 
doctrine in morals, for the moral of the fable must be such that 
he who runs may read A true poet will not care to masquerade 
as a moral teacher, or show his wit by refurbishing some old-world 
maxim Yet Tamo in France, Lowell in America, and J A 
Froude in England have proved that the fable as one form of 
literature is not yet extinct, and is capable of new and unexpected 
developments 
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FABLIAU. The entertaining tales in eight-syllable rhymed 
verse which form a marked section of French medieval litera- 
ture are called fabliaux, the word being derived by Littr6 from 
fablel, a diminutive of fable It is a mistake to suppose, as is 
frequently done, that everv legend of the middle ages is a fabliau 
In a poem of the 12th century a clear distinction is drawn 
between songs of chivalry, war or love, and fabliaux, which are 
recitals of laughter A fabliau always related an event , it was 
usually brief, contammg not more than 400 lines , it was neither 
sentimental, religious nor supernatural, but comic and gay 
MM de Montaiglon and Raynaud, who have closely investigated 
this class of literature, consider that about 150 fabliaux have 
come down to us more or less intact; a vast number have 
doubtless disappeared It appears from a phrase in the writings 
of the trouv^re, Henri d’Andeli, that the fabliau was not thought 
worthy of being copied out on parchment The wonder, then, 
IS that so many of these ephemeral compositions have been 
preserved. Arguments brought forward by M. Joseph B6dier, 
however, tend to show that we need not regret the disappearance 
of the majority of the fabliaux, as those which were copied into 
MSS were those which were felt to be of the greatest mtrmsic 
value As early as the 8th century fabliaux must have existed, 
since the faithful are forbidden to take pleasure m these fabulas 
manes by the Paenitentiale of Egbert. But it appears that all the 
early examples are lost 

In the opinion of the best scholars, the earliest surviving 
fabliau is that of Richeut, which dates from 1159 This is a 
rough and powerful study of the coarse life of the day, with 
little plot, but engaged with a reahstic picture of manners. 
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Such poems^ but of a more strictly narrative nature^ contmued 
to be produced^ mamly in the north and north-east of France^ 
until the middle of the 14th century. Much speculation has been 
expended on the probable sources of the tales which the trouv^res 
told The Aryan theory, which saw in them the direct mfluence 
of India upon Europe, has now been generally abandoned It 
does not seem probable that any ancient or exotic influences were 
brought to bear upon the French jongleurs, who simply mvented 
or adapted stories of that universal kind which springs* unsown 
from every untilled field of human society More remarkable 
than the narratives themselves is the spirit in which they are 
told This IS full of the national humour and the national irony, 
the true esprit gaulots A very large section of these popular 
poems deals satirically with the pretensions of the clergy Such 
are the famous Pretre am mUre^, the Pretre qm dtt la Passion 
and Les Perdnx Some of these are innocently merry , others are 
singularly depraved and obscene Another class of fabliaux is 
that which comprises jests against the professions , m this, 
the most prominent example is Le Vtlatn Mire, a satire on 
doctors, which curiously predicts the Midectn malgre Im of 
Moli^re There are also tales whose purpose is rather voluptuous 
than witty, and whose aim is to excuse libertinage and render 
marriage rulirulous Among these are prominent Court Mantel 
and Le Dtt de Berenger Yet another class repeated, with a 
strain of irony or oddity, such familiar classical stories as those 
of Narcissus, and Pyramus and Thisbe. It is rarely that any 
elevation of tone raises these poems above a familiar and even 
playful level, but there are some that are almost idealistic 
Among these the story of a sort of Sisyphus errant, Le Chevalier 
de Bartzel, offers an ethical interest which lifts it in certain 
respects above all other surviving fabliaux An instance of the 
pathetic fabliau is Mousse Partie, a kind of primitive version of 
the story of King Lear 

In composing these pieces, of very varied character, the 
jongleurs have practised an art which was in many respects 
rudimentary, but sincere and simple The student of language 
finds the rich vocabulary of the fabliaux much more attractive 
to him than the conventionality of the serious religious and 
amatory poems of the same age The object of the writers was 
the immediate amusement of their audience , by reference to 
familiar things, they hoped to arouse a (juick and genuine 
merriment Hence their incorrectness and their negligence 
are balanced by a delightful ease and absence of pedantry, and 
in the fabliaux we get closer than elsewhere to the living diction 
of medieval France It is true that if we extend too severe a 
judgment to these pieces, we may find ourselves obliged to 
condemn them altogether An instnicted French critic, vexed 
with their faults, has gone so far as to say that “ the subjects 
of these tales are degrading, their inspiration nothing better 
than flat and cruel derision, their distinguishing features rascality, 
vulgarity and platitude of style From one point of view, this 
condemnation of the fabliau is hardly too severe But such 
scholars as (iaston Pans and Paul Meyer have not failed to 
emphasize other sides to the question They have praised, in 
the general laxity of style and garrulity of the middle ages, 
the terseness of the jongleurs , in the period of false ornament, 
their fidelity to nature , m a time of general vagueness, the 
sharp and picturesque outlines of their art One feature of the 
fabliaux, however, cannot be praised and yet must not be over- 
looked In no other section of the world^s literature is the scorn 
and hatred of women so prominent It is difficult to account 
for the anti-fcminme rage which pervades the fabliaux, and takes 
hideous «ihapes in such examples as Le Valet aux deux femmesy 
Le Picheur de Pont-sur-Seine and Chicheface et Btgome Probably 
this was a violent reaction against the extravagant cult of 
woman as expressed in the contemporary lats as well as m the 
legends of saints The exaggeration was not greater m the one 
case than in the other, and it is probable that the exaltation was 
made endurable to those who listened to the trouv^res by the 
corresponding degradation We must remember, too, 'that 
those who listened were not nobles or clerks, they were the 
common people. The fabliaux were fabeUae ignohtltum, little 
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stories told to amuse persons of low degree, who were irritated 
by the moral pretensions of their superiors 

The names of about twenty of the authors of fabliaux have 
been preserved, although in most cases nothing is known of their 
personal history The most famous poet of this class of writing 
IS the man whose name, or more probably pseudonym, was 
Rutebeuf He wrote Frire Denyse and 7 e Sacristamy while to 
him IS attributed the Dtt d*Artstote, in the course of which Aristotle 
gives good advice to Alexander Fabliaux, howevtr, form but a 
small part of the work of Rutebeuf, who was a satirical poet of 
wide accomplishment and varied energy Most of the jongleurs 
who wrote these merry and indecent tales in oclosvllabic verse 
were persons of less distinction Henri d’Andidi was an ecclesi- 
astic, attached, it is supposed, to the cathedral of Rouen Jean 
de Cond 4 , who flourished in the court of Huinaut from 1310 to 
1340, and who is the latest of the genuine writers of fabliaux, 
lived m comfort and security, but most of the professional 
jongleurs seem to have spent their years in a Bohemian existence, 
w^andering among the clergy and the merchant class, alternately 
beming for money and food and reciting their mocking verses 

The principal authonlics for tlu f.ihliaiix arc MM Anatole dt 
Montaiglon and Gaston Raynaud, who published llic text, m 6 \ols . 
between 1872 and 1800 This edition conirted and ^ii])plemcnted 
the very valuable labours of Meon (1808 and Jubinal (1839- 

1842) The works of llcnri d Andcli were edited b> M A Heron 
m 1880, and those of Rutebeuf were made the subject of an e.x- 
haustuc monograph by M L6on ClMat in i8gi See also the 
editions of separate fabliaux by Gaston Pans, l^aul Meyer, Ebcling, 
August SchHer and other modern scholars M Joseph Bedier’s Les 
Fabliaux (1895) is a useful summary of critical opinion on the 
entire subject (E G ) 

FABRE, FERDINAND (1830-1898), French novelist, was bom 
at B^darieux, in H6rault, a very picturesque district of the 
south of France, which he made completely his own m literature 
He was the son of a local architect, who failed in business, and 
Ferdmand was brought up by his uncle, the Abb6 Lukran Fabre, 
at Camplong among the mulberry woods Of his childhood and 
early youth he has given a charming account in Ma Vocation 
(1889) He was destined to the priesthood, and was sent for 
that purpose to the seminary of St Pons de Thomi^res, where, in 
1848, he had, as he believed, an ecstatic vision of Christ, who 
warned him ** It is not the will of God that thou shouldst be a 
priest He had now to look about for a profession, and, after 
attempting medicine at Montpellier, was articled as a lawyer’s 
( lerk in Pans In 1853 he published a volume of verses, FeutUes 
de lierre, broke down m health, and crept back, humble and 
apparently without ambition, to his old home at B^daneux 
After some eight or nine years of country life he reappeared in 
Pans, with the MS. of his earliest novel, Tes Courbezon (1862), 
in which he treated the subject which was to recur in almost all 
his books, the daily business of country priests in the Cevennes, 
This story enjoyed an immediate success with the literary class 
of readers , George Sand praised it, Sainte-Beiive hailed in its 
author “ the strongest of the disciples of Balzac,” and it was 
crowned by the French Academy From this time forth Fabre 
settled down to the production of novels, of which at the time of 
his death he had published about twenty Among these the 
most important were Le Chevrter (1868), unicjue among his 
works as written in an experimental mixture of Cevcnol patois 
and French of the i6th century , V Abbe Tigrane, candidal d la 
papaule (1873), by common consent the best of all Fabre’s 
novels, a very powerful picture of unscrupulous priestly ambition; 
Mon Oncle Celestin (i88i), a study of the entirely single and 
tender-hearted country abW , and Lucifer (1884), a marvellous 
gallery of serious clerical portraits In 1883 Fabre was ^pomted 
curator of the Mazarin Library, with rooms in the Institute, 
where, on nth February 1898, he died after a brief attack of 
pneumonia Ferdinand Fabre occupies in Lrench literature a 
position somewhat analogous to that of Mr Thomas Hardy 
amongst English writers of fiction He deals almost exclusively 
with the population of the mountain villages of H^Srault, and 
particularly with its priests He loved most of all to treat of 
the celibate virtues, the strictly ecclesiastical passions, the 
I endunng tension of the young soul drawn between the spintua! 
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vocation and the physical demands of nature. Although never 
a priest, he preserved a comprehension of and a sympathy with 
the clerical character, and he always indignantly denied that he 
was hostile to the ( hurch^ although he stood just outside her 
borders. Fabre possessed a limited and a monotonous talent, 
but within his own field he was as original as he was wholesome 
and charming. 

See al'.o J I^matire, Contemparains^ vol u , G. Pelhssier, 
Mtudes tie htUratme lontempmauie (i8y8) , E W, Gossc, hrench 
Pfofile^ (I go 5) (E C ) 

FABRE IFEGLANTINE, PHILIPPE FRANCOIS NAZAIRE 
(1750-1794), Premh dramatist and revolutionist, was born at 
Carcassonne on the c8th of July 1750, His real name was 
simple Fabre, the ‘‘d’J glantme” being added in commemora- 
tion of his receiving the golden eglantine of Cl^mence Isaure from 
the academy of the floral games at Toulouse After travelling 
through the piovinres as an actor, he came to Pans, and produced 
an unsuccessful comedy entitled Les Gen^ de lettres, cu le pro^ 
vtnctal d Parts (1787) A tragedy, Augusta, produced at the 
The&tre Francau, was also a failure. One only of his plays, 
Phtltftie, ou la suite du Misanthrope (1790), still preserves its 
reputation It professes to be a continuation of Moliire’s 
Misanthrope, but the hero of the piece is of a different character 
from tlie nominal prototype— an impersonation, indeed, of 
pure and simple egotism On its publication the play was 
introduced by a preface, m whu h the author mercilessly satirizes 
the Opitmtsie of his rival J, F Collin dTlarleville, whoso Chateaux 
en Espagne had gamed iJic applause which Fabro’s Prhompiueux 
(1789; had failed to win. The character of Philmte had much 
political significance. Alceste received the highest praise, and 
evidently represents the citizen patriot, while Philmte is a 
dangerous aristocrat m disguise Fabre was president and 
secretary of the club of the Cordeliers, and belonged also to the 
Jacobin club lie was chosen by Danton as his private secretary, 
and sat m the National ( onvention. He voted for the king’s 
death, supporting the maximum and the law of the suspected, 
and he was a bitter enemy of the Girondins. After the death of 
Marat he published a Portrait de VAmt du Peuple On tlie 
abolition of the Gregorian calendar he sat on the committee 
entrusted with the formation of the republican substitute, 
and to him was due a largo part of the new nomenclature, with 
its poetic Pramal and Jilorlal, its prosaic Pnnndi and Duodi 
'Jbe report which he made on the subject, on the 24th of October, 
has some scientific value On the 12th of January 1794 he was 
arrested by order of the committee of public safety on a charge 
of malversation and forgery m connexion with the affairs of the 
Cbmpagnie dcs Indes Documents still existing prove that the 
charge WcLs altogetlKr groundless During his trial Fabre showed 
the greatest calmness and sang his own well-known song of 
11 pleui, it plcut, herghe, rentre tes hlancs moutons He was 
guillotined on the 5th of April 1794 On his way to the scaffold 
he distributed his manuscript poems to the people 

A posthumous play, Lcs Prirepteurs, steeped with the doctrines 
of Rousseau’s &nile, was performed on the 17th of September 
3794, and met with an enthusiastic reception Among Fubre’s 
other j)la>s are the gay and successful Convalescent de qualite 
(1791), and Vlnirigue cptsiolatre (1791) In the latter play 
Fabre is supposed to have drawn a portrait of the painter Jean 
Baptiste Greuze 

The authoi s (Litvtc^ miUes ct posthumes were published at Pans 
1802, 2 vols See Albert Maunn, Oalerie hist de la Revolution 
imnpaise, tome 11 j Jules Janm, Hist de la hit dram , Chtnier, 
Tableau de la lilt franpaue , F. A Aulard m the Nouvelle Revue 
(July 1S85) 

FABRETTI, RAPHAEL (1618-1700), Italian antiquary, was 
bom in 1618 at Urhino m Umbna He studied law at Cagh and 
Urbino, where he took the degree of doctor at the age of eighteen. 
While m Rome he attracted the notice of Cardinal Lorenzo 
Impenali, who employed him successively as treasurer and 
auditor of the papal legation m Spam, where he remained 
thirteen years. Meanwhile, his favounte classical and anti*^ 
quarian studies were not neglected ; and on his return journey 
he iMde important observations of the relics and monuments of 


Spain, France and Italy* At Rome he was appouyted judge of 
appellation of the Capitol, which post he left to be auditor of the 
Ration at Urbmo. After throe yeajis he returned to Rome, on 
the invitation of Cardinal Carj^gna, vicar of Innocent XI.., 
and devoted himself to antiquarian research, examining with 
mmute care the monuments and mscnptions of the Campagna. 
He always rode a horse which his friends nicknamed ** Marco 
Polo,” after the Venetian traveller. By Innocent XII he was 
made keeper of the archives of the castle St Angelo, a charge 
which he retained till his death. He died at Rome on the 7 th of 
Januaiy 1700 His collection of inscriptions and monuments 
was purchased by Cardinal Stoppam, and placed in the ducal 
palace at Urbino, where they may still be seen. 

His work De Aquis et Aquae-dudibus veterts Romae (1680), 
three dissertations on the topography of ancient latium, is 
inserted m Graevius’s Thesaurus, iv. (1677) His interpretation 
of certain passages m Livy and other classical authors involved » 
him in a dispute with Gronovius, which bore a sltpng resemblance 
to that between Milton and Salmosius, Gronovius addressing 
Fabretti as Faber Rusticus, and the latter, m reply, speaking of 
Grunnovtus and his itttvihUa. In this controversy Fabretti 
used the pseudonym lasitheus, which he afterwards took as his 
pastoral name in the Academy of the Arcadians. His other 
works, De Columna Trajam Syntagma (Rome, 1683), and 
Jnscnptionum Antiquanm Eoepheatto (Rome, 1699), throw much 
light on Roman antiquity In the former is to be found his 
explication of a bas-relief, with mscnptions, now in the Capitol 
at Rome, representing the war and taking of Iroy, known as Uie 
Iliac table. Letters and other shorter works of Fabretti are to 
he found m publications of the time, as the Journal des Savants. 

See Crcscimbeni, Le Vtte degh A f cadi itlusiri , Fabroni, Vitae 
Jtalorum, vc 174 , Niceron, iv 372 , J l^muis, Memorabilia 
Jtalorum emditume piaestantium (Florence, 17.-12 1748) 

FABRIANI, SEVERING (1792-1849), Italian author and 
teacher, was born at Spilamberto, Italy, on the 7th of January 
1792. Entering the Church, he took up educational work, but 
m consequence of complete loss of voice he resolved to devote 
himself to teaching deaf mutes, and founded a small school 
specially for them This school the duke of Modena made mto 
an institute, and by a special authority from the pope a teaching 
staff of nuns was appointed Fabriani’s method of instruction 
IS summed up m his Logical Letters on Italian Grammar (1847), 
He died on the 27th of April 1849 

FABRIANO, a town of the Marches, Italy, in the province 
of Ancona, from which it is 44 m S W. by rail, 1066 ft above 
sea-level Pop (1901) town 9586, commune 22,996 It has 
been noted since the i “^th century for its paper mills, which still 
produce the best paper m Italy A school of painting arose here, 
one of the early masters of which is Allegretto Nuzi (i 308-1 38 s) ; 
and several of the churches contain works by him and other local 
masters, liis pupil, Gentile da Fabriano (1370-1428), was a 
painter of consideralily greater skill and wider knowledge , but 
there arc no important works of his at Fabriano ITic sacristy 
of S. Agostmo also contains some good frescoes by Ottaviano 
Nelli of Gublno. The municipal picture gallery contains a 
collection of pictures, and among them are some primitive 
frescoes, attributable to the 12th centurjr, which still retain 
traces of Byzantine influence The Arduvio Comunalc contams 
documents on watermarked paper of local manufacture going 
back to the 13th century The Ponte dell’ Acra, a bridge of the 
15th century, is noticeable for the ingenuity and strength of its 
construction. The hospital of S. Maria Buon Gesu is a fine work 
of 1456, attributed to Kosselbno. 

Sec A Zoncfhj, Antiche Carte Fabnanesu (T. As ) 

FABRICIUS, GAIUS LUSGINUS {ue. “ the one-eyed ”), Romm 
general, was the first member of the Fabncian gens who settled in 
Rome. He migrated to Rome from Aletnum (Livy ix. 43), 
one of the Hemican towns which was allowed to retain its 
independence as a reward for not having revolted. In 285 he 
was one of the ambassadors sent to the Tarenlines to dissuade 
them from making war on the Romans. In 282 (when consul) 
he defeated the Bruttiaas and Lucamans, who had besieged 
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Thuni (Livy, Epii u). After tbe defeat of the Konwis by 
Pyrrhus at Heraclea i^So!), Pabnciius was sent to treat for the 
ransom and exchange prisoners. Ail attempts to hnbe 
him were unsuccessfal, and ryrrhus is said to have been* so 
ipipressed that he rdeased tlie prisoners without ransom 
(Plutarch, Pyrrim, i8). The story that Pyrrhus attempted to 
fnghten Fabncius by the sight of an elephant is probably a 
fiction. In 278 Fabncius was elected consul for the seicond time^ 
and was successful in negotiating terms of peace with Pyrrhus, 
who sailed away to Sicily labricius afterwards gamed a senes 
of victories over the Samnitcs, the Lucanians and tlie Bruttians, 
and on his return to Rome received the honour of a triumph. 
Notwithstanding the offices he had filled he died poor, and pro- 
vision had to be made for his daughter out of the funds of the 
state (Val Max iv 4, 10) Fabnaus was regarded by the 
Romans of Uter times as a model of ancient simphcity and 
incorruptible mtegrity. 

FABRICIUS, GBORG (i5t<>“i57i)i German poet, hfeiorian 
and aichacologist, was born at Chemnitz m upper Saxony on 
the 23rd of April 1516, and educated at Leipzig Travelling m 
Italy with one of his pupils, he made an exhaustive study of the 
antiquities of Rome, He published the results in his Roma(i 5 So)> 
m which the correspondence between every discoverable relic 
of the old city and the references to them m ancient literature 
were traced in detail. In 1546 he was appointed rector of the 
college of Meissen, where he died on the I7lh of July 1571, In 
Ins sacred poems he affected to avoid every word with the slightest 
savour of paganism , and he blamed the poets for their allusions 
to pagan divmities. 

J Principal works editions of Terence (^1548) and Virgil (1551) , 
Poematnm sactorum hbn xxv ^ Poetarum vetermn ecclesta- 

sticorum opera Christiana (1562) , Dc Re Poetica lihn sepient (i5^>5) , 
Rerum Mtsmearum librt septem (1560) , (posthumous) Ortf’tnum 
tlltisinsstmae stir pis Saxontcaa libri septem (1507) , Rerum German lac 
magnae rt haxoniae universal memorabtltum mirabthunique volumina 
duo (lOog) A life of (reorg Fabncius was published m iB^) by 
I) C W Raumgarteii'Crusius, who in 1845 alk> issued an edition of 
Fabncuis’s EptUolae ad W Meurerum et altos aequaleSf with a short 
sketch De Vita Ge hahrun ei de genie Pabritiofum , sec also F, 
Wachter in Ersch and (irubci s AUgcmeiue Uncvdopddie 

FABRICIUS, HIERONYMUS [Fabrizio, Geroniho] (1537- 
1619), Italian anatomist and embryologist, was sumamed 
Acquapendente from the episcopal city of that name, where he 
was born in 1537 At Padua, after a course of philosophy, he 
studied medicine under G Fallopius, whose successor as teacher 
of anatomy and surgery he became m 1562. From the senators 
of Venice he received numerous honours, and an anatomical 
theatre was built by them for his accommodation lie died at 
Venice on the 21st of May i6ig His works include De vistone, 
voce et audttu (1600), De forntalo foetu (1600), De vemrum 
osUolts (1603), De jormaitone ovt et pulU (1621), His collected 
works were published at Leipzig in 1687 as Opera omnta Ana- 
tamtea et Phystologtca, but the Leiden edition, published by 
Albimis in 1738, is preferred as containing a life of the autlior 
and the prefaces of Ins treatises (See Anatom\ , Embr\ ology ) 

FABRIGIUS, JOHANN ALBERT (X668-1736), (Sermon classical 
scholar and bibliographer, was born at Leipzig on the iith of 
November t668. His father, Werner Fabncius, director of music 
m the church of St Paul at Leipzig, was the author of several 
works, the most important being Deltctae Harmontcae (1656), 
The son received his early education from his father, who on his 
deathbed recommended him to the care of the theologian 
Valentm Alberti, He studied under J G Hemclien, and after- 
wards at Quedlinburg under Samuel ^hmid^ It was in Schmid’s 
library, as he afterwards said, that he found the two books, j 
F. Barth’s Adversaria and D G. Morhof’s Polyhtsior Ltteranus, 
which suggested to him the idea of his Btbhathecae, the works on | 
which his great reputation was founded. Having returned to 
Leipzig in 1686, he published anonymously (two years later) 
his first work, Semptorum recenltmm deeas, an attack on ten 
wnters of the day. His Deeas Decadum, stv0^ plagumonm ei 
pse^nymorum ceniuna (1689) is the only one ^ his works to 
which he signs the name Fabeir. He then applied hhnself to the 
study of medioine, which, however, ]k< reU^uuhed for tl^ 
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of theology ; and having gone to Hamburg in he proposed 
to travel abroad, when the unexpected tidings that the expense 
of his education had absorbed bis whole patrimony, and even left 
him in debt to his trustee, forced him to abandon his project. 
He tlierefore remained at Hamburg m the capacity of librarian 
to J F. Mayer In 1606 he accompanied his patron to Sweden , 
and on his return to Hamburg, not long afterwards, he liecamc 
a candidate for the chair of logic and philosophy Ihe sufirages 
being eqnaH> divided between Fabncius and Siliostian Fdzardus, 
one of ins opponents, the appointment was Uecidwi by lot m 
favour of Kdzanlus , but in 1699 Fabncius succeeded Vincent 
Placcius m the chair of rhetoric and ethu s, a post which ho held 
till his death, refusing invitations to Greifswaid, Kiel, (uessen 
and Wittenberg He died at Hamburg on the 3otli of April 1736. 

Fabncius is credited with 12B bcxiks, but veiy nun> ol tliim 
were only books which he had edited One of the most famed and 
laborious of these is the Ribhotheca Latina (i< 597 , republished in an 
improved and amenchcl form by J A Kmesli, 1773) 'Ihe divisions 
of the compiUtiou are- the writc*rs to the age of libenus , thence 
to that of tliu Antonincs , and thirdly, to the decay of ihe laiigudf^e , 
a fourth gives fragments from old authors, and chapters on carlv 
( hnstian litiratiire A sup])kminlary work was Bmiothcta Latina 
mediae et tnfimae Aetatis (i734“i73b, supple memtary volume by 
C Schotigeu, 1740, cd Mansi, 1754) llis cke/-r/ however, 
IS the BtbUotheca Graeca (1705-1 7:^8, revised and continued by 
<» C Harks, 1700-1812), a work which has pistlv been dtnoinmated 
maxtmus anttquae eruditioms thesaurus Its divisions an. marked 
off by Homer, IHato, Christ, ( onstantmt, and the capluie of ( on- 
stantinople m 1453, while a sixth section is devoted to canon law, 
lunspruUence and medicine Of his remaining works wt may 
mention -litbliotheca A niiquariat an acc oimt of the w ritcrs wdiosc 
works illustrated Hebrfu, 6reek, Roman and Christian antiquities 
(1713) , Centtfohum I iitheranum, a Lutheran bibliography (1728) , 
Bibhotiieca Ccdesiastica (1718) llis Codex A pocrvphus (1703) is 
still considered mdisi>ensable as an authority on apocryphal Christian 
literature 

The details of the life of Fabnaus are to be found m Dc Vita et 
^cnptti J A I ahrtett CommentariuSy by his son-mdaw, H S 
Kemiarus, the wdl-known editor of I>io Cassius, piibUslied at 
Hamburg, 1737 , see also C F Bahi m Ersch and (irulier’s AUgemetne 
hncvdopadiCy and J E Sandys, HisU Class ^thol 111 (tqoB) 

FABRICIUS, JOHANN CHRISTIAN (1745-1808), Damsh 
entomologist and economist, way bom at Tondern m Schleswig 
on the 7th of January 1745. After stud) mg at Altona and 
Copenhagen, he was sent to Upsala, where he attended the 
lectures of lannaeus He devoted his attention professionally 
to political economy, and, after lectunng on that subject m 1769, 
was appointed in 1775 professor of natural history, economy 
and finance at Kiel, m whicli capacity he wrote \arious works, 
chiefly referring to Denmark, and of no special interest. He 
also published a few other works on general and natural history, 
botany and travel (including Retse nach Norwegen, 1779), 
although his professional stipend was small, he extended bis 
personal researches into every town m northern and central 
Europe where a natural history museum was to be found. 
It IS as an entomologist that his memory survives, and for many 
years his great scientific reputation rested upon the system of 
classification which he founded upon the structure of the mouth- 
organs instead of the wings He had a keen eye for specific 
differences, and possessed the art of terse and accurate description. 
Ho died on the 3rd of March 1808. 

A complete list of his cntomologicaUpiihlications (31) will be 
found m Hagen’s Bibliotheca Entomologiae , the following arc the 
chief — Svstema Entomologiae (1775) . Genera Jnsectorum (177b) , 
Phtlosophia Entomnlogtca (1778) , Species insectorum (17B1) , Man- 
iisia Insectorum (1787) , Entonwlogia Systematica (I7y2-i7y4)» with 
a supplement (1798) , Sy sterna I leutheraforum (1801), Rhyngotorum 
(1803), Piezatorum (1804), and Anthatorum (1805) Full particulars 
of his life will be found, with a portrait, in the Transactions of the 
Entomological Society of London (1845), 4, pp i-xvi, where lus auto- 
biography IS translated from the Danish 

FABUZL NICOLA (1804-1885), Italian patriot, was bom at 
IModena on the 4th of Apnl 1804. He took part in the Modena 
insurrection of 1831, and attempted to succour Ancona, but was 
arrested at sea taken to Toulon, whence he proceeded to 
Marseilles Afterwards he organujed with Mazzmi tlie ill-fated 
Savoy expedition. Taking refuge m Spain, he fought against the 
Carlists, and was decorated for valour on the battlefield (i8th 
July At the end of the Carlu}t War he established a 
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centre of conspiracy at Malta, endeavoured to dissuade Mazzini 
from the Bandiera enterprise, but aided Crispi in organizing the 
Sicilian revolution of 1848 With a company of volunteers he 
distinguished himself in the defence of Venice, afterwards 
proceeding to Rome, where he took part m the defence of San 
Fancrazio Upon the fall of Rome he returned to Malta, accumu- 
lating arms anrl stores, which he conveyed to Sicily, after having, 
in 1859, worked with Crispi to piepare the Sicilian revolution of 
i860 While Garibaldi was sailing from Genoa towards Marsala 
Fabrizi landed at Pizzolo, and, after severe fighting, joined 
Garibaldi at Palermo Under the Garibaldian Dictatorship he 
was appointed governor of Messina and minister of war Return- 
ing to Malta after the Neapolitan plebiscite, which he had 
vainly endeavoured to postpone, he was recalled to aid Cialdini 
in suppressing lingandage. While on his way to Sicily m 1862, 
to induce (iaribaldi to give up the Aspromonte enterprise, 
he was arrested at Naples by L^narmora During the war of 
1866 he became Garibaldrs chief of staff, and m 1867 fought at 
Mentana In parliament he endeavoured to promote agreement 
between the chiefs of the Left, and from 1878 onwards worked to 
secure the return of Crispi to power, but died on the 31st of 
March 1885, two years before the realization of his object His 
whole life was characterized by ardent patriotism and unim- 
peachable integrity (H« W S ) 

FABROT, CHARLES ANNIBAL (1580-1659), French juris- 
consult, was born at Aix m Provence on the 15th of September 
1580 At an early age he made great progress in the ancient 
languages and in the civil and the canon law ; and in 1602 he 
received the degree of doctor of law, and was made avocat to 
the parlcment of Aix In 1609 he obtained a professorship m 
the university of his native town He is best known by his 
translation of the Basilica^ which may be said to have formed 
the code of the Eastern empire till its destruction This work was 
published at Pans in 1647 7 vols fol , and obtained for its 

author a considerable pension from the chancellor, Pierre Seguier, 
to whom It was dedicated P abrot likewise rendered great ser\nce 
to the science of jurisprudence by his edition of Cujas, which 
comprised several treatises of that great jurist previously un- 
ublishcd He also edited the works of several Byzantine 
istorians, and was besides the author of various antiquarian 
and legal treatises He died at Pans on the i6th of January 1659 
FABYAN, ROBERT (d English chronicler, belonged to 

an Essex family, members of which had been connected with 
trade in London He was a member of the Drapers company, 
alderman of Farnngdon Without, and served as sheriff in 1493- 
1494 In 1496 he was one of those ajipointed to make repre- 
sentations to the king on the new impositions on English cloth 
in Flanders Next year he was one of the aldermen employed 
m keeping waUh at the time of the Cornish rebellion He 
resigned hu aldermanry in 1502, on the pretext of poverty, 
apparently in order to avoid the expense of mayoralty He 
had, however, acquired considerable wealth with his wife 
Ivlirabeth Pake, by whom he had a numerous family He spent 
his latter years on his estate of Halstedys at Theydon Garnon in 
Essex He died on the 28th of Februar> 1513 (Itiquisitionei 
p'hi mortem for Loudon , p 29, edited by G S Fry, 1896), his 
will, dated the iith of Jul]^ 1511, was proved on the 12th of July 
1513 P'abyan’s Chronicle was first published by Richard 
Pvnson in 1516 as The new chronicles of England and of France 
In this edition it ends with the reign of Richard 111 , and this 
probably represents the work as Fabyan left it, though with 
the omission of an autobiographical note and some religious 
verses, which form the Envoi of his history The note and verses 
are first found m the second edition, printed by John Rastell in 
1533 with continuations down to 1509 A third edition appeared 
m 1542, and a fourth in 1559 with additions to that year. The 
only modem edition is that of Sir Henry Ellis, i8ii 
In the note abov)P%icntioned Fabyan himself says • “ and 
here I make an ende of the vii parte and hole werke, the vii 
day of November in the yere of our Ixird Jesu Chnstes In- 
carnation M vc and ifQ This seems conclusive that in 1504 
he did not contemplate any extension of his chronicles beyond 


1485 The continuations printed by Rastell are certainly not 
Fabyan's work But Stow m his CoUecHons (ap. Survey of 
London, li 305-306, ed C L Kmgsford) states that Fabyan wrote 
“ a Chronicle of London, England and of France, beginnmg at the 
creation and endynge in the third year of Henry VIII , which 
both I have m written hand ” In his Survey of London (1 191, 
209, 11 55, 1 16) Stow several times quotes Fabyan as his authority 
for statements which are not to be found in the printed continua- 
tions of Rastell Some further evidence may be found in other 
notes of Stow’s (ap Survey of London, 11 280, 283, 365-366), 
and in the citation by Hakluyt of an unpnnted work of Fabyan 
as the authority for his note of Cabot’s voyages. That labyan 
had continued his Chronicle to 1511 may be accepted as certain, 
but no trace of the manuscript can now be found 

It is only the seventh part of Fabyan’s Chronicle, from the 
Norman Conquest onwards, that possesses any historical value 
For his French history he followed chiefly the Compendium super 
Francorum gestts of Robert Gagum, printed at Pans in 1497. 
For English history his best source was the old Chronicles of 
London, from which he borrowed also the arrangement of his 
work in civic form From 1440 to 1485 he follows, as a rule 
with great fidelity, the original of the London Chronicle in 
Cotton MS Vitellius A XVI. (printed in Chronicles of London, 
1905, pp 153-264) 

Fabyan's own merits are little more than those of an industrious 
compiler, who strung together the accounts of his different 
authorities without any critical capacity He says expressly 
that his work was ** gaderyd without understandynge,” and 
speaks of himself as “ of cunnynge full destitute ” Nevertheless 
he deserves the praise which he has received as an early worker, 
and for having made public information which through Hall and 
Holinshed has become the common property of later historians, 
and has only recently been otherwise accessible Bale alleges 
that the first edition was burnt by order of Cardinal Wolsey 
because it reflected on the wealth of the clergy , this probably 
refers to his version of the Lollards Bill of 1410, which Fabyan 
extracted from one of the London Chronicles 

Sec further Elhs’ Introduction, W Busch, Inland under the 
Tudors (trans A M Todd, 1895), 1 405-410 , and C L. Kmgsford, 
Chronicles of London, pp xxvi-xxxii (1905) (C L K ) 

FA(}ADE, a French architectural term signifying the external 
face of a building, but more generally applied to the principal 
front 

FACCIOLATl, JACOPO (1682-1769), Italian philologist, was 
born at Tomglia, in the province of Padua, in 1682 He owed 
his admission to the seminary of Padua to Cardinal Barbengo, 
who had formed a high opinion of the boy’s talents As professor 
of logic, and regent of the schools, Facciolati was the ornament 
of the Paduan university dunng a period of forty-five years. 
He published improved editions of several philological works, 
such as the Thesaurus Ciceromanus of Nizolius, and the polyglot 
vocabulary known under the name of Calepino The latter work, 
m which he was assisted by his pupil Egidio Forcellini, he 
completed in four years — 1715 to 1719 It was written in seven 
languages, and suggested to the editor the idea of his opus 
magnum, the Totius Latimtatis Lexicon, which was ultimately 
published at Cardinal Pnole’s expense, 4 vols fol , Padua, 1771 
(revised ed by de Vit, 1858-1887) In the compilation of this 
work the chief burden seems to have been borne by Facciolati’s 
pupil Forcellini, to whom, however, the lexicographer allows a 
very scanty measure of justice Perhaps the best testimony to 
the learning and industry of the compiler is the well-known 
observation that the whole body of Latimty, if it were to pensh, 
might be restored from this lexicon Facciolati’s mastery of 
Latin style, as displayed in his epistles, has l>een very much 
admired for its punty and grace. In or about 1739 Facciolati 
undertook the contmuation of Papadopoli’s history of the 
university of Padua, carrymg it on to his own day Facciolati 
was known over all Europe as one of the most enlightened imd 
zealous teachers of the time , and among the many flattering 
mvitations which he received, but always declmed, was one from 
the king of Portugal, to accept the directorship of a college at 
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Lisbon for the young nobility. He died in 1769, His histo^ of 
the university was published in 1757, under the name Fasit 
Gymnastt Patavtnu In 1808 a volume containing nme of his 
Epistles, never before published^ was issued at Padua. 

See J E Sandys, Ht$t Class. Schol u. (1908). 

FACE (from Lat faaes, derived either from facere, to make, 
or from a root fa-, meaning ** appear ” ; cf Gr. a word 

whose various meanings of surface, front, expression of coun- 
tenance, look or appearance, are adaptations of the application 
of the word to the external part of the front portion of iht head, 
usuaily taken to extend from the top of the forehead to the 
point of the chin, and from ear to ear (see Anatomy : Superficial 
and Artistic ; and Physiognomy). 

FACTION (through the French, from I^t factio, a company 
of persons combined for action, facere, to do , from the other 
French derivative fafon comes fashion ”), a term, used especi- 
ally with an opprobrious meaning, for a tody of partisans who 
put their party aims and interests above those of the state or 
public, and employ unscrupulous or questionable means ; it is 
thus a common term of reciprocal abuse between parties. In the 
history of the Roman and Later Roman empires the factions 
(factiones) of the circus and hippodrome, at Rome and Constanti- 
nople, played a prominent part m politics The factiones were 
properly the four companies into which the charioteers were 
divided, and distinguished by the colours they wore. Originally 
at Rome there were only two, white (albata) and red (russak^, 
when each race was open to two chariots only , on the increase 
to four, the green {prasina) and blue (veneta) were added At 
Constantinople the last two absorbed the red and white factions 

For a bnlliant description of the factions at Constantinople under 
Justinian, and the part they played m the celebrated Nika riot m 
January <532, see uibbon's Decline and Fall, ch xl , and J B 
axLty\ Appendix 10 m vol iv of hiH edition (1898), for a discus- 
sion of the relationship between the factiones and the demes of 
Constantmople 

FACTOR (from Lat facere, to make or do), strictly “ one who 
makes , thus in ordinary parlance, anything which goes to the 
composition of anything else is termed one of its ‘‘factors,” 
and in mathematics the term is used of those quantities which, 
when multiplied together, produce a given product In a special 
sense, however — and that to which this article is devoted — 
“ factor ” 1$ the name given to a mercantile agent (of the class 
known as “ general agents ”) employed to buy or sell goods 
for a commission When employed to sell, the possession of the 
goods is entrusted to him by his principal, and when employed 
to buy It IS his duty to obtain possession of the goods and to 
consign them to his principal. In this he differs from a broker 
{q V ), who has not such possession, and it is this distinguishing 
characteristic which gave rise in England to the senes of statutes 
known as the I< actors Acts By these acts, consolidated and 
extended by the act of 1889, third parties buying or taking 
pledges from factors are protected as if the factor were m reality 
owner, but these enactments have in no way affected the 
contractual relations between the factor and his employer, 
and it will be convenient to define them before discussing the 
position of third parties as affected by the act. 

I Factor and Principal 

A factor is appointed or dismissed in the same way as any 
other agent He may be employed for a single transaction or to 
transact all his principal’s business of a certain class dunng a 
hmited period or till such time as his authority may be deter- 
mined. A factor’s duty is to sell or buy as directed , to cany out 
with care, skill and good faith any instructions he mav receive , 
to receive or make payment ; to keep accounts, and to hand over 
to his prmcipal the balance standing to his principal’s credit, 
without any deduction save for commission and expenses All 
express mstructions he must carry out to the full, provided they 
do not mvolve fraud or illegality. On any pomt not covered by 
his ^press instructions he must follow the usual practice of his 
particular busmess, if not mconsistent with his instructions or 
his position as factor Many usages of businesses m whidi 
factors are employed have bem proved m court, and may now 


be regarded as legally established. For instance, he may, unless 
otherwise directed, sell in his own name, give warranties as to 
goods sold bv him, sell by sample (m most businesses), give such 
credit as is usual m his busmess, receive payment in cash or as 
customary, and give receipts in full discharge, sell ly indorsement 
of bills of ladmg, and msure the goods. It is his duty to clear the 
goods at the customs, take charge of them and keep them 
safely, give such notices to his principal and others as may be 
required, and if necessary take le^l proceedings for the protection 
of the goods. On the other hand, he has not authority to delegate 
his employment, or to barter ; and as between himself and his 
principal he has no right to pledge the goods, although as between 
the principal and the pledgee, an unauthorized pledge made by 
the factor may by virtue of the Factors Act 1889 be binding 
upon the pnnci^l It is, moreover, inconsistent with his 
emplo3nnent as agent that he should buy or sell on his own 
account from or to his principal A factor has no right to follow 
any usage which is inconsistent with the ordinary duties and 
authority of a factor unless his principal has expressly or impliedly 
given his consent 

On the due performance of his duties the factor 1$ entitled to 
his commission, which is usually a percentage on the value of the 
goods sold or bought by him on account of his principal, regulated 
m amount by the usages of each business Sometimes the factor 
makes himself personally responsible for the solvency of the 
persons with whom he deals, in order that his prmapal may 
avoid the risk entailed by the usual trade credit. In such a case 
the factor is said to be employed on del credere terms, and is 
entitled to a higher rate of commission, usually 2\% extra 
Such an arrangement is not a contract of guarantee within the 
Statute of Frauds, and therefore need not be in writing Besides 
his remuneration, the factor is entitled to be reimbursed by his 
principal for any expenses, and to be mdemnified against anv 
liabilities which he may have properly incurred m the execution 
of his pnncipal’s instructions For the purpose of enforcing his 
rights a factor has, without legal proceedings, two remedies 
Firstly, by virtue of his general hen (^ w ) he may hold any of his 
pnncipal’s goods which come to his hands as secunty for the 
payment to him of any commission, out-of-pocket expense<4, 
or even general balance of account m his favour. Although he 
cannot sell the goods, he may refuse to give them up until he is 
paid Secondly, where he has consigned goods to his prmcipal 
but not been paid, he may “ stop in transit ” subject to the same 
rules of law as an ordinary vendor , that is to say, he must cxcr- 
cito his nght before the transit ends , and his right may to 
defeated by his pnncipal transfemng the document of title to 
the goods to some third person, who takes it m good faith and 
for valuable consideration (Factors Act 1889, section 10) If the 
factor does not carry out his principal’s mstructions, or carries 
them out so negligently or unskilfully that his pnncipal gets no 
benefit thereby, toe factor loses his commission and his nght 
to reimbursement and indemnity. If by such failure or negli- 
gence the pnncipal suffers any loss, the latter may recover it as 
damages So too if the factor fails to render proper accounts his 
prmcipal may by proper legal proceedings obtain an account 
and payment of what is found due , and threatened breaches 
of duty may be summarily stopped by an injunction. Criminal 
acts by the factor in relation to his principal’s goods are dealt 
with by section 78 of the Larceny Act i860 

II. Principal and Third Party 

(a) At Common Law — ^The actual authonty of a factor is 
defined by the same limits as his duty, the nature of which has 
been just desenbed, %.e firstly, by his principals express 
instructions , secondly, by the rules of law and usages of trade, 
in view of which those instructions were expressed But his 
power to bind his principal as regards third parties is often wider 
than his actual authonty , for it would not be reasonable that 
third parties should be prejudiced by secret instructions, given 
in derogation of the authonty ordmanly conferred by the custom 
of trade; and, as regards them, the factor is said to have 
“ apparent ” or ostenmle ” authonty, or to be held out as having: 
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authority to do what is customaryv ttvun though he xmy in fiMt 
have been expressly forbiddaa so to do by his pnncif^. But 
this rule is subject to the pvotftso that tf the third party have 
notice of the factor’s actual mstnictionsy die ''app^ent^* 
authority will not be greater than the actual. ** The general 
pnnciple of kw/’ said Lord Blackburn in the case of v. 
Ncfih-Western Bank, 187 s, L.R- 10, C P. 363, “ is that when the 
true owner has clothed any one with apparent authority to act 
as his agont^ he is Ixiund to thase who deal with the agent on 
the assumption that he really is an agent with that autbonty^ 
to the same extent as if the appanerut authority were reaV' 
Under such circumstances the principal is for reasons of common 
fairoiess precluded^ or^ in legal phraseology, estopped, from 
denymg ins agent's authority On i^e same prmovplc of estoppel, 
but not by reason of any trade usages, a course of dealing which 
has been followed between a factor and a third party with the 
assent of the principal will give the factor apparent authonty 
to contuaiue dealing on the same terms even after the prmcipal’s 
assent has been withdrawn , provided that Ihe third party no 
notice of the withdrawal 

Such afiparont authonty binds the principal both as to acts 
done m excess of the actual authonty and abo when the actual 
authority has entirely ceased. For instance, A. B. iieceives goods 
from C D. with instructions not to sell below zs. per lb , A. B 
sells at To^., the market price ; the buyer is entitled to the goods 
at rofd , because A. had apparent authority, although he 
exceeded his actual authonty. On the satme pnnciple the buyer 
would get a good title by buying frem A. B. goods entrusted to 
him by C. T)., even though at the time of the sale C D. had 
revoked A. B ’s authonty and instructed him not to sell at all 
In either case the factor is held out as having authontty to sell, 
and the principal cannot afterwards turn round and say that his 
factor no such authority. As m the course of his busmess 
the factor must necessarily make representutions preUminary 
to the contracts into which he enters, so tho principal wiU be 
bound by any such representations as may l>e within the factor’s 
actual or apparent audiority to the same degree ah by the 
factor's contracts. 

(b) Under the Factors Act main object of the 

Factors Acts, m so far as they rdate to tcansactious earned 
out by factors, has been to add to the number of cases in which 
third parties honestly buying or lending money on the security 
of goods may get a good title from persons ui whose possession 
the goods are with the consent, actual or apparent, of the real 
owners, thus calling m aid the principle of French law that 
** possession vaut Hire ” as against the doctrine of the Esighsh 
common law that nemo dat quod non habet ” The chief change 
in the law relating specially to factors has been to put pledges 
by factors on the same footmg as sales, so as to bmd a pnnopal 
to third parties by his factor’s pledge as by hss factor’s sale 
The Factors Act 1889 in piart iwenacts and in part extends the 
provisions of the earlier acts of 1823, 1825, 184a and 1877 , 
and IS, so far as it relates to sales by factors, m large measure 
merely declaratory of the law as it previously existed Its most 
important provisions concerning factors arc as follows 

S<*ctimi 1 , 8 s t The t'xpretision merG«iatilc .igcnt shall moan a 
znercantik sgent having m the customary course of Iuk business 
as such agi'nt authority ciUiur to sell goods, or to consign goods 
for the purpose of sale, or to buy goods, or to raise money on the 
security ot t^oods , 

2 A person shall be deenu'd to be in possession of goods or of 
the documenls or title to goods when tlie goods or documents are 
in lus acturil cusiod> or are held b> any other person subject to his 
control or ior him on his behalf 

4 The expression “ document of title ” shall include any bill of 
lading, dock warrant, wart*ehouse kei par’s certificate, and warrant 
or order for the delivery of goods, an<l any oilier documenit used in 
tho ordinary course of business os proof of the possession or control 
of goods, or authonxmg or purporting to authorise, either by in- 
dorsement or by (ielivery, the pcsSwessor of the document to transfer 
or Tooeivo goods thereby represented 

. Section n , It Where a mercanblo a^ent is, with the consent 

the owner, m poasession of goods or of the documents or tide to 

g oods, anv sale, pledge or other (Usposition of the goods mode by 
im when acting in the ordinary course of business Of a niercanblc 
agent shall, sul^oct to the provisions of ithis act, be oa valid as if 


he wens .ca^ssjjr ajitbcwd by the aroer ^ ttie goods to msbo 
the same^ provided that the person taking under the disposilipn 
acts m good faith, and has not at the time of the disposition notice 
that the person nsalcing the disposition has not awthonty to make 
the same 

2. Where a merpantile agent has» with the consent of the owner, 
been m p<^esaian of goods or of the documents of title to goods, 
any sale, pledge or other disposition which would have been valid 
if the consent had continued, shall be valid notwithstanding Hie 
determination of the consent; provided that Hie person taking 
under tfap dispositum haa not at the time tiiereof notice that the 
consent has ken detepnmed. 

Where a mercantile agent has obtained possesi>ion of any 
documents of title to goods by reason of his being or having l>eeh, 
with the consent of tlie owner, in possession at the gcxids repre- 
sented thereby, or of any other dooumenits of title to the goods, his 
possession of the first-m^ntionc^d documents s^haU, lor tJve i>urposcs 
of the a>.tt, be deemed to be with the consent of the owner 

in Enpoucement of Contracts 

1 Whexe a factor makes a contract in the name of his 
principal and Inms^lf signs as agent only, he drops out as soon 
as the contract is made, and the principal and third party alone 
can sue or be sued upon it As factors Usually contract m their 
own name this is not a common case. It is characteristic of 
brokers rather than of factors. 

2 Where a factor makes a contract for the principal without 
disclosing his principal's name, the third party may, on dis- 
covering the pnnqipal, elect whether he will treat the factor or 
his principal as the party to the contract , provided that if the 
factor contract expressly as factor, so as to exclude the idea that 
he IS personally responsible, he will not be liable The principal 
may sue upon the contract, sO also may the factor, unless the 
principal first intervene. 

3 Where a factor makes a contract m his own name without 
disclosing the existence of his principal, the third party may, 
on discovering the existence of the principal, elect whether he 
will sue the factor or the principal Either prmcipal or factor 
may sue the third party upon the contract But if the factor 
has been permitted by the principal to hold himself out as the 
pnncipal, and the person dealing with the factor has believed 
that the factor was the pnncipal and has acted on that belief 
before ascertaining his mistake, then m an action by the prmcipal 
the third party may set up any defences he would nave had 
agam&t the factor if the factor had brought the action on his own 
account as principal 

4, Where a factor has a lien upon the goods and their proceeds 
for advances made to the principal it will be no defence to an 
action by him for the third party to plead that he has paid the 
principal, unless the factor by his conduct led the third party to 
beUeve that he agreed to a settlement bemg made with his 
pnncipal 

5 The factor who acts for a foreign pnncipal wijl always be 

personally liable unless it is clear that the third party has agreed 
to look the prmapal 

6 If a factor contract by deed under seal he alone can sue 
or be sued upon the contract , but mercantile practice makes 
contracts by deed uncommon 

AuiiioRiTiES — Story, Commentaries on the Law of Agenev 
(Boston, 1882) , Boyd and Pearson, The Factors Acts jSjj to 
j 8 yy (London, 1884) , Blackwell, Ihe Law relating to Fadors 
(bpodoa, 1897^ (L F b ) 

FACTORY ACTS» the name given generaVy to a long senes 
of acta constituting one of the most important chapters m tibe 
history of English labour legislation (see LAnoya Legisiatzqn) , 
the term “ factoiry ” itself being fShort for manufactory, a building 
or collection of l^ildmgs m which men or women are empkiyed 
m mdustry 

FAQIILA (diminutive of fax, Lat for '' torch in astronomy, 
a minute shinmg spot on the sun’s disk, markedty brighter than 
the fribotospbere m general, usuajOy appeanng m groups. Faculae 
are most frequent m the neighboturbood of spots. (See SyN ) 
FAOVliTy (through the French, from the Lat. factdfqis, 
alxhty to do anything, from faalts, easy, facere, to do ; anoither 
form of the word m Lat factlitas, faodity,.nase, keeps the crngmal 
iQfiantttg), power tur capacity of mmd or body for particular kinds 
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of activity, feeling, &c. In the early histery of faychotogy the 
term was applied to various mental prcnesses CDamdared a$ 
causes or conditions of the mind—^a treatment of class concepts 
of mental phenomena as if they weive real forces producing these 
phenomena (G. F. Stout, Analyitc Psythdagy^ vol. l p. 17X 
In medieval Latin facultas was used to translate Svvapus m the 
Aristotelian application of the word to a branch of Imuming or 
knowledge, and thus it » particularly applied to the vanous 
departments of knowledge as taught in a university and to the 
body of teachers of the particular art or science taught. The 
principal ** faculties ” m the medieval umversitiet were theology, 
canon and civil law, medicine and arts (see Univeksities). A 
further extension of this use is to the body of members of aav 
particular profession. 

In law, faculty ” is a dispensation or licence to do that 
which IS not permitted by the common law. The word in this 
sense is used only in ecclesiastical law. A faculty may be granted 
to lie ordained deacon under twenty-thrc?c years of age, to 
hold two livings at once (usually called a licence or dispensation, 
but granted under the seal of the office of faculties , see 
Benefice) ; to be married at any place or time (usually called a 
special licence ; see Mareiage , Licence) , to act as a notary 
public (g V ), Any alteration in a church, such as an addition 
or diminution in the fabric or the utensils or ornaments of the 
church, cannot strictly be made without the legal sanction of the 
ordinary, which can only be expressed by the issue of a faculty. 
So a faculty would be required for a vault, for the removal of a 
body, for the purpose of erectmg monuments, for alterations 
in a parsonage house, for brick graves, for the apportionment 
of a seat, ^c Cathedrals, however, arc exempt from &ic necessity 
for a facility before making alterations m the fabric, utensils or 
ornaments. 

The court of faculties is the court of the archbishop for granting 
faculties. It is a court m which there is no litigation or holding 
of pleas Its chief officer is called the master of faculties, and 
he is one and the same with the judge of the court of arches. 
Attached to the court of faculties are a registrar and deputy 
registrars, a chief clerk and record-keeper, and a seal keeper. 
In Scotland the society of advocates of the court of session, and 
local bodies of legal practitioners, are described as fac’ulties 

FAED, THOMAS (1826-1000), British painter, born m Kirk- 
cudbnghtshire, was the brother of John Faed, R R A , and 
received his art education in the school of design, Edinburgh. 
He was dected an associate of the Royal Scottish Academy in 
1849, came to London three years later, was elected an associate 
of the Royal Academy m 1861, and academician m 1864, and 
retired m 1893 much success as a painter of domestic 

genre, and had considerable executive capacity Three of his 
pictures, “ The Silken Gown,” “ Faults on Both Sides,” and “ The 
Highland Mother,” are m the National Gallery of British Art. 

William D McKay, Th§ Scottish School of Painting (igo6) 

FAEIIZA (anc Favenlta), a city and episcopal see of Emilia, 
Italy, in the province of Ravenna^ from which it is 31 m S W. 
by rail, 110 ft above sea-level It is 31 m. S E of Bologna by 
rail, on the line from Bologna to Rimmi, and it is the junction 
of a line to Florence through the Apennmes Pop (1901) 
21,809 (town), 39,757 (commune) The town is surrounded by 
walls which date from 1456 The cathedral of S Costanzo 
stands m the spacious Piazza Vittono Emanuele in the centre 
of the town It was begun in 1474 by Giuliano da Maiano , 
the facade is, however, incomplete In the mtenor is the 
beautiful early Renaissance tomb of S. Savinus with reliefs 
showing scenes from his life, of fine and fresh execution, by 
Benedetto da Maiano ; and later tombs by P Banloto, a local 
sculptor Opposite the cathedral is a fountain with bronze 
ornamentation of i583rr62i. The dock tower alongside the 
cathedral belongs to the 17th century. Beyond it is the Palazzo 
Comunale, formerly the residence Of the Manfredi, but entirely 
reconstructed The other Ohurehes of the town hove been mostly 
restored, but S Michdle (and the Falatzo Manfredi opposite it) 
are fine early Renaissauce buildings in bnckwotk* The municip&l 
nit galfeiy contams an altar-piece by Girolamo da Treviso (who 


also painted a fresco in the Chiesa defia Cotnmenda), a wooden 
St Jerome by Donatello^ and a bust of the ;^ung St John by 
Antonio Rosselhno (?), and some fine specimens of majolica, 
a variety of which^ faience, takes its name from the town It 
was largely manufactured in the isih and i6th centuries, and 
the mdustry has been revived in modern limes with success 

The ancient Faventia, on the Via Aenuhn, was obviously 
from Its name founded by tlic Romans and had the citizenship 
before the Social War It was the scene o[ the defeat of C 
Papirius Carbo and C. Norbanus by Q. C'ae( ilms Metellus Pius 
in 82 B.c. In the census of Vespasian a woman of b<i^cntia is 
said to have given her age as 135. Pliny speaks of the whiteness 
of Its linen, and the productiveness of its vines is mentioned 
It IS noticeable that some of the fields jn the territory of the 
ancient Faventia still preserve the exact size of the ancient 
Roman ceniitrta of 200 tugert (E Bormann in Corp Inscr Lat 
XI., Berjm, 1888, p. 121) When the exarchate was established, 
the town became part of it, and in 748 it was taken by Liutprand 
Dcsiderius gave it to the church with the duchy of Ferrara 
In the nth century it began to increase m importance. In the 
wars of the 12th and 13th centuries it at first took the imperial 
side, but in 1240 it stood a long siege from Frederick II and 
was only taken after eight months. After further struggles 
between Guelphs and Ghibellmes, the Manfredi made themselves 
masters of the place early m the 14th century, and remained in 
power until 1501, when the town was taken by Caesar Borgia 
and the last legitimate members of the house of the Manfredi 
were drowned m tfie Tiber , and, after falling for a few years 
mto the hands of Venetians, it became a part of the states 
of the church in 1509. (T As.) 

FAEROE (also written Faroe or Tue Faerqes, Damsh 
Faeroerne or Faroerne, “ the sheep islands ”), a group of islands 
in the North Sea belonging to Denmark. Tliey are situated 
between Iceland and the Shetland Islands, about 200 m. N,W. 
of the latter, about the intersection of 7® E with 62® N TTic 
total land area of the group is 51 1 sq m., and there are twenty- 
one islands (excluding small rocks and reefs), of which seventeen 
are inhabited The population in 1880 amounted to 11,220, 
and in 1900 to 15,230. The prmqipal islands are Stromo, on 
which is the chief town, Thorshavn, with a population of 1656 , 
Ostero, Sudero, Vaago, Sando and Bordo. They consist through- 
out of rocks and bills, separated from each other by narrow valleys 
or ravines , but, though the hills rise abruptly, there are often 
on their summits, or at different stages pf their ascent, plains of 
considerable magnitude Almost everywhere they present to 
the sea perpendicular cliffs, broken into fantastic forms, affording 
at every turn, to those who sail along the coast, the most 
picturesque and varied sceneiy. The highest hills are Slattare- 
tindur in Ostero, and Kopende and Skellmgfjeld m Stromo, 
which rise respectively to 2894, 2592 and 2520 ft The sea 
pierces the islands m deep fjords, or separates them by narrow 
inlets through which tidal currents set with great violence, at 
speeds up to seven or eight knots on hour , and, as communica- 
tions are mamtamed almost wholly by boat, the natives have 
need of expert watermanship There are several lakes m which 
trout are abundant, and char also occur , the largest is Sorvaag 
X.ake m Vaago, which is close to the sea, and discharges mto it 
by a sheer f^ of about 160 ft. Trees are scarce, and there is 
evidence that they formerly flourished where they cannot do 
so now. 

The fundamental formation m a series of great sheets of columnar 
basalt, 70 to 100 ft thick, m wluch are intercalated thm beds of 
Upon tho basalt re^t$ the so-called Coal formation, 35 to 50 it thick • 
the lower part of tlus is mainly fireclay and sandstone, the upper 
part is wcathcraAkClay with thm layers of brown coal and shale. 

coal IS fGiia|Kp StlderO and m some of tht* other ishinds m 
sufficient quanoKro make it a matter of exploitation Above those 
beds there arowyers of dolontC; 15 to 20 ft thick, with nodular 
segregations and abundant cavities which arc often Imed with 
zeolites. As the rocks he in a horizontal position, on most ox the 
islands of the group only tlie basalts or aolente arc visible* The 
crater ftom whkh the volcanic rocks were outpoured probabb* lies 
off the Faeroe Bank some to the south-west of Suderd. 

The basalts are submanne flows wh^h formed the basis of the land 
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vLptm which grew the vegetation which gave rise to the coab , the 
enusion of dolcnte which covered up the Coal formation was sub- 
aenal The existing land features, with the fjords, are due to ice 
erosion in the glacial period ^ 

The climate is oceanic , fogs are common, violent storms are 
frequent at all seasons. July and August are the only true 
summer months, but the winters are not very severe. It seldom 
freezes for more than one month, and the harbours are rarely 
ice-bound. The methods of agriculture arc extremely primitive 
and less tton 3 % of the total area is under cultivation As the 
plough is ill-^suited to the rugged surface of the land, the ground 
18 usually turned up with the spade, care being taken not to 
destroy the roots of the grass, as hay is the principal crop. 
Horses and rows arc few, and the cows give little milk, in conse- 
quence of the coarse hay upon which they are fed The number 
of sheep, however, justifies the name of the islands, some indi- 
viduals having flocks of from three to five hundred, and the total 
number in the islands considerably exceeds ten thousand. 
The northern hare (Lepus alptnas) is pretty abundant in Stromo 
and Osterd, having been introduced into the islands about 
1840-1850 The catching of the numerous sea-birds which build 
their nests upon the face of the cliffs forms an important source 
of subsistence to the inhabitants Sometimes the fowler is let 
down from the top of the cliff ; at other times he climbs the 
rocks, or, where possible, is pushed upwards by poles made for 
the purpose The birds and the contents of the nests are taken 
in nets mounted on poles, shooting is not practised, lest it 
should permanently scare the birds away. Fowling has some- 
what decreased in modem times, as the fisheries have risen m 
importance The puffin is most commonly taken for its feathers 
The cod fishery is especially important, dried fish being exported 
in large quantity, and the swim-bladders made into gelatine, 
and also used and exported for food The whaling industry 
came into importance towards the close of the 19th century, 
and stations for the extraction of the oil and whalebone have 
been established at several points, under careful regulations 
designed to mitigate the pollution of water, the danger to live- 
stock from eating the blubber, kc The finner whale is the species 
most commonly taken 

The trade of the Faeroe Islands was for some time a monopoly 
in the hands of a mercantile house at Copenhagen, and this 
monopoly was afterwards assumed by the Danish government, 
but by the law of the 21st of March 1855 all restrictions were 
removed. The produce of the whaling and fishing industries, 
woollen goods, lamb skins and feathers, are the chief exports, 
while m Thorshavn the preserving of fish and the manufacture 
of carpets arc carried on to some extent Thorshavn is situated 
on the S E side of Stromo, upon a narrow tongue of land, 
having creeks on each side, where ships may he safely moored 
It is the seat of the chief government and ecclesiastical officials, 
and has a government house and a hospital The houses are 
generally built of wood and roofed with birth bark covered with 
turf The character of the people is marked by simplicity of 
manners, kindness and hospitality Thev are healthy, and the 
population increases steadily The Faeroes form an*<iw/ (county) 
of Denmark They have also a local parliament {lagthiitg), 
consisting of the amtmann and nineteen other members Among 
other duties, this body elects a representative to the upper house 
of parliament {landsthtn^ in Denmark ; the people choose by 
vote a representative in the lower house (f oik f thing) The 
islands are incliuled in the Danish bishopric of Zealand 

History — The early history of the Faeroes is not clear. It 
appears that about the beginning of the 9th century Grim 
Kamban, a Norwegian emigrant who had left his country to 
escape the tyranny of Harold Haarfoger, setded m the islands. 
It IS said that a small colony of Irish andignj^sh monks were 
found in Suderu and dispersed by him. The nS^es then already 
bore their name of Sheep Islands, as these wimals had been 
found to flourish here exceedingly. Early in the iith century 
Sigmund or Sigismund Bresterson, whose family had flourished 
in the southern islands but had been almost exterminated by 
Sec Hans von Post, Om F&r 5 ames uppkomst,’* G$oiogi$ha 
Fdrsntngens % Stockholm Fdfhandhngar^ vol. xxiv. (1902), 


invaders from the northern, was sent from Norway, whither ne 
had escaped, to take possession of the islands for Olaf Trygvason, 
king of Norway He introduced Chnstianitv, and, though he 
was subsequentiy murdered, Norwegian supremacy was upheld, 
and continued till 1386, when the islands were transferred to 
Denmark. English adventurers gave great trouble to the in- 
habitants in the i6th century, and the name of Magnus Hemeson, 
a native of Stromo, who was sent by Fredenck II. to clear the 
seas, IS still celebrated in many songs and stones. There was 
formerly a bishopric at Kirkebo, S. of Thorshavn, where remains 
of the cathedral may be seen; but it was abolished at the 
introduction of Protestantism by Chnstian III. Denmark re- 
tained possession of the Faeroes at the peace of Kiel in 1815 
The native literature of the islands consists of the Faereytnga 
Saga, dealing with the penod of Sigmund Bresterson, and a 
number of popular songs and legends of early ongm. 

Bibliography — Lucas Jacobson Debes, Feroa Heserata (Copen- 
hagen, 167) , Eng transl London, 1O75), Torfaeus, De rebus gesits 
Faereyensium (Copenhagen, 1O95) , 1 Landt, Beskrtvelse over 
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1896) , for folk-songs and legends see S Kraeth, Vte fdrdischen 
Lteder von Stgurd (Paderborn, 1877) , V U Hammershaimb, 
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FAESULAE (mod Ftesole, qv), an ancient city of Etruria, 
on the height 3 m to the N E of Florentia, 970 ft above sea- 
level Remains of its walls are preserved on all sides, especially 
on the N E , in one place to a height of 12 to 14 courses The 
blocks are often not quite rectangular, and the courses sometimes 
change , but the general tendency is horizontal and the walls 
are not of remote antiquity, the irregularities in them being 
rather due to the hardness of the material employed, the rock of 
the hill Itself The courses vary m height from i to 3 ft , and 
some blocks are as long as 12^^ ft. In this portion of the wall are 
two drams, below one of which is a phallus The site of an ancient 
gate, and the road below it, can be traced , a little farther E 
was an archway, conjectured by Dennis to be a gate of the Roman 
period, destroyed in 1848 Thewhole circuit of the walls extended 
for about if m The Franciscan monastery (1130 ft ) occupies 
the site of the acropolis, once encircled by a triple wall, of which 
no traces are now visible Here was also the Captloltum of 
Roman times, as an inscnption found here m 1879 records {Corpus 
Inscr Lot xi , Berlin, 1888, No 1545) The Roman theatre, 
below the cathedral to the N E , has 19 tiers of stone scats and is 
37 yds m diameter Above it is an embanking wall of irregular 
masonry, and below it some remains of Roman baths, including 
five parallel vaults of concrete Just outside the town on the E. 
a reservoir, roofed by the convergence of its sides, which were of 
large regular blocks, was discovered in 1832, but filled in again 
Over 1000 silver denani, all coined before 63 b c , were found 
at Faesulac in 1829 A small museum contams the objects found 
m the excavations of the theatre 

Though Faesulae was an Etruscan city, we have no record of 
It m history until 215 B.c , when the Gauls passed near it m 
their march on Rome Twelve years later Hannibal seems to 
have taken this route m his march south after the victory of the 
Trebia It appears to have suffered at the hands of Rome m the 
Social War, and Sulla expelled some of the inhabitants from 
their lands to make room for his veterans, but some of the latter 
were soon driven out in their turn by the former occupiers 
Both the veterans, who soon wasted what they had acquired, 
and the dispossess^ cultivators joined the partisans of Catilme, 
and Manhus, one of his supporters, made his headqimrters at 
Faesulae. Under the empire we hear practically nothing of it ; 
m A.D. 405 Rada^aisus was crushed m the neighbouring hills, 
and BeliMrius besieged and took it in a.d. 539. 

See L A Milam, Rendtconli dei Ltncet. ser vi vol ix (1900), 
289 seq , on the discovery of an archaic altar of the Locus sacer of 
Florence, belonging to Anchana (Angerona), the goddess of Fiesole. 
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FAFNIR, in Scandinavian mythology, th^ son of the giant 
Hreidmar He was the guardian of the hoard of the Nibelungs 
and was killed by Sigurd. 

FAGGING (from “fag,” meaning “weary”; of uncertain 
etymology), m English public schools, a system under which^ 
generidly Vi^ the full approval of the authorities, a junior boy 
performs certain duties for a senior. In detail this custom 
vanes slightly in the different schools, but its purpose — the 
maintenance of discipline among the boys themselves-^is the 
same Dr Arnold of Rugby defined fagging as “ the power 
given by the supreme authonties of the school to the Sixth Form, 
to be exercised by them over the lower boys, for the sake of 
secunng a regular government among the l^ys themselves, 
and avoiding the evils of anarchy ; in other words, of the lawless 
tyranny of brute force ” Fagging was a fully established system 
at Eton and Winchester in the x6th century, and is probably a 
good deal older. That the advantages of thus granting the 
boys a kind of autonomy have stood the test of time is obvious 
from the fact that in almost all the great public schools founded 
during the 19th century, fagging has been deliberately adopted 
by the authonties. The right to fag cames with it certain 
well-defined duties. The fag-master is the protector of his 
fags, and responsible for their happiness and good conduct In 
cases of bullying or injustice their appeal is to him, not to the 
form or house master, and, except in the gravest cases, all such 
cases are dealt with by the fag-master on his own responsibility 
and without report to the master. Until recent years a fag’s 
duties included such humble tasks as blacking boots, brushing 
clothes, and cooking breakfasts, and there was no limit as to 
hours , almost all the fag’s spare time being so monopolized 
This is now changed Fagging is now restricted to such light 
tasks as running errands, bringing tea to the “ master’s ” study, 
and fagging at cricket or football At Eton there is no cricket 
fagging, and at most schools it is made lighter by all the fags 
taking their turn m regular order for one hour, so that each boy 
has to “ fag ” but once in so many weeks At Rugby there is 
“ study-fagging ” — two fags being assigned to each Sixth Form 
boy and made responsible for the sweeping out and tidying up 
of his study alternately each week, — ^and “ night-fagging ” — 
running errands for the Sixth between 8 30 and 9 30 every 
evening, — and each boy can choose whether he will be a study- 
fag or night-fag The right to fag ls usually restricted to the 
Sixth Form, but at Eton the privilege is also granted the Fifth, 
and at Marlborough and elsewhere the Eleven have a right to 
fag at cricket, whether in the Sixth or not 

FAGGOT, a bundle of sticks used for firewood. The word 
IS adapted from the Fr fagot, and appears in Italian as fagotto, 
the name given to the bassoon {qv) “ Faggot ” is frequently 
used with reference to the burning of heretics, and recanted 
heretics wore an embroidered faggot on the arm as a symbol 
of the punishment they had escaped In the i8th century the 
word IS used of a “ dummy ” soldier, appearing on the rolls of a 
regiment It is this use, coupled with the idea of a bundle of 
sticks as being capable of subdivision, that appears in the 
expression “ faggot-vote,” a vote artificially created by the 
minute splitting up of property so as to give a bare qualification 
for the franchise. 

FAGNIEZ, GUSTAVE CHARLES (1842- ), French historian 

and economist, was bom m Pans on the 6th of October 1842. 
Trained at the ficole dcs Chartes and the ficole des Hautes 
£tudes, he made his first appearance in the world of scholarship 
as the author of an excellent book called ittides sur Viniustne 
et la classe tndustrielle d Parts au XIlP et au XIV* siicle (1877). 
This work, composed almost entirely from documents, many 
unpublished, opened a new field for historical study. Twenty 
years later he supplemented this book by an interesting collection 
of Documents telahfs d Vhtstotre de Vtndusirte et du commerce en 
France (2 vols , 1898-1900), and in 1897 he published Utconomte 
soctale de la France sous Henn IV, o. volume containing the 
results of very minute researdi. He did not, however, confine 
himself to economic history His Le Fire Joseph et Rtchdteu 
(1894), though somewhat frigid and severe, is based on a mass 


of unpublished information, and shows remarkable psychologic 
grasp. In 1878 his Journal pansien de Jean de Maupoint, prteut 
de Ste Catherine^de 4 a^outure was published m vol iv of the 
Memotres de la soaete de Vhtstotre de Parts et de Vile de France 
He wrote numerous articles in the Revue htstortque (of which 
he was co-director with Gabriel Monod for some years) and in 
other learned reviews, such as the Revue des questions htstoriques 
and the Journal des savants In 1901 he was elected member of 
the Acaddmie des Sciences Morales et Politiqucs 

FAGUBT, ftMILB (1847- ), French cntic and man of 

letters, was bom at La Roche sur Yon on the X7th of December 
1847 He was educated at the normal school in Pans, and after 
teaching for some time in La Rochelle and Bordeaux he came to 
Pans After acting as a.ssistant professor of poetry in the uni- 
versity he became professor m i8()7 He was elected to the 
academy m 1900, and received the ribbon of the Legion of Honour 
in the next year He acted as dramatic critic to the Soletl , 
from 1892 he was literary critic to the Revue hleue ; and m 1896 
took the place of M. Jules I^maltre on the Journal des dibats. 
Among his works are monographs on Flatdfert (1899), Andri 
ChSnter (1902), Zola (1903) , an admirably concise Htsiotre de la 
littirature franfatse deputs le XV 11 * srecle ptsqu'd nos jours; 
senes of literary studies on the 17th, i8th and 19th centuries ; 
Questions poliUques (1899); Propos ItUiratres (3 senes, 1902- 
1905) , Le Ltberaltsme (1^02) , and L Anttclertcaltsme (1906) 

See A Scch6, Fmtlc Faguet (1904) 

FA-HIEN (fl AD 399-414), Chinese Buddhist monk, pilgrim- 
traveller, and writer, author of one of the earliest and most 
valuable Chinese accounts of India. He started from Changgan 
or Si-gan-fu, then the capital of the Tsin empire, and passing the 
Great Wall, crossed the “ River of Sand ” or Gobi Desert beyond, 
that home of “ evil demons and hot winds,” which he vividly 
describes, — ^where the only way-marks were the bones of the 
dead, where no bird appeared in the air above, no animal on the 
ground below Arnving at Khotan, the traveller witnessed a 
great Buddhist festival , here, as in Yarkand, Afghanistan and 
other parts thoroughly Islamized before the close of the middle 
ages, Fa-Hien shows us Buddhism still prevailing. India was 
reached by a perilous descent of “ ten thousand cubits ” from the 
“ wall-like hills ” of the Hindu Kush into the Indus valley (about 
A D, 402) , and the pilgrim passed the next ten years in the 
“ central ” Buddhist realm, — making journeys to Peshawur and 
Afghanistan (especially the Kabul region) on one side, and to the 
Ganges valley on another His especial concern was the explora- 
tion of the scenes of Buddha’s life, the copying of Buddhist 
texts, and converse with the Buddhist monks and sages whom 
the Brahmin reaction had not yet driven out Thus we find him 
at Buddha’s birthplace on the Kohana, north-west of Benares , 
in Patna and on the Vulture Peak near Patna , at the Jetvana 
monastery in Oudh , as well as at Muttra on the Jumna, at 
Kanauj, and at Tamluk near the mouth of the Hugh But now 
the narrative, wCich in its earlier portions was primarily histoncal 
and geographKal, becomes mystical and theological , miracle- 
stones and meditations upon Buddhist moralities and sacred 
memories almost entirely replace matters of fact. From the 
Ganges delta Fa-Hien sailed with a merchant ship, in fourteen 
days, to Ceylon, where he transcribed all the sacred books, as yet 
unknown in China, which he could find , witnessed the festival 
of the exhibition of Buddha’s tooth , and remarked the trade of 
Arab merchants to the island, two centuries before Mahomet. 
He returned by sea to the mouth of the Yangtse-Kiang, changing 
vessels at Java, and narrowly escaping shipwreck or the fate 
of Jonah 

Fa-Hien’s work is valuable evidence to the strength, and in 
many places to the dominance, of Buddhism in central Asia 
and in India at the time of the collapse of the Roman empire m 
western Europe,!^ His tone throughout is that of the devout, 
learned, sensible, '''rarely hysterical pilgrim-traveller His record 
is careful and accurate, and most of his positions can be identi- 
fied ; his devotion is so strong that it leads him to dejmciave 
China as a “ border-land,” India the home of Buddha being the 
true “ middle kingdom ” of his creed. 
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James T*>eggO) R$cofd of SuddkuHc Ktn^doms^ boutg an account 
by the Chinese Monk I^d-hten of h%$ travels tn Indus and Ceylon , 
translated and edited, 'with map, Stc (O^eford, idSd) , S £|leal, 
Travels of I ah-Hian and Sung- run, Buadhtst pilgrims horn CAtnm 
to India, 400 and jfiS traapsiated, with riap, ac. (1669) , 

C* K Biozley, Dawn of Modern Geography, vol. i. {J %^), pp 47^485 

FAHLORANTZ, CHIKTUN ERIK (1790 Swedish 

author, was bom aA Stora Tuna m Sweden on the 30th of August 
1790. Hjs brothers, Carl Johan (1774-1861), ^e landscape- 
painter, and Axel Magnus (1780-1B54), the sculptor, became 
hardly less distinguished than himself In 1804 he entiened the 
university of Upsala , in 1821 he became tutor m Arabic, and 
in lAaj professor of Oriental languages In 1&28 he entered the 
churcb, but earlier than this, m 1B25, be published his Noachs 
Ark, a successful satire on the literary and social life of lus time, 
foUk^d m 1826 by a second part^ In 1835 Fahlcrantz brought 
out the first part of his epic of Ansgartus, which was oomf^ed 
in 1846, in 14 cantos In 1842 he was n^e a member of the 
Swedish Academy, and m 1849 ^ made bishop of Vesterds, 
his next htorary work being an archaedlogical study on the 
beautiful ancient cathedral of his diocese In the course of the 
yetrs 1858-1861 appeared the five vokunes of his Rom f&rr odh 
nu {Rome as tt was and ts), a theological polemic, mainly ^ected 
against the Jesuits. He died on the 6lh of August i8t66« His 
complete works (7 vols , Orebro, 1863-1866) were issued mainly 
under hu own superintendence. 

FAHRENHEIT, GABRIEL DANIEL (1686-1736), German 
phymerntf was born at Danzig on the 14th of May x686. For the 
most part he lived m England and Holland, devoting himaeif 
to Che study of physics and making a living, apparently, by the 
manufacture of meteorological uibtrumesrts. He was the author 
of important improvements ui the construotion of thermometers, 
and he introduced the theimometric scale known by his name 
and still extensively userl in Great Britain and the United States 
(see TH£RMOAf£TaY) He also invented an improved form of 
hygrometer, a description of which, together with accounts of 
vanous observations and experiments made by him, was pub- 
lished m the Phtl Trans, for 1724 He died m Holland on the 
i6Ch of September 1736 

FAIDHERBE, LOUIS LfiON C&AR (1818-1889), French 
general and colonial administrator, was bom on the 3rd of 
June x6i8, at Lille, received his military education at the £cole 
PQlytecluuque and at Mete, and entered the engineers in 1840 
Fmm 1844 to 2847 he served in Algeria, then two years m the 
West Indies, and again in Algeria, taking part m many cxpiedi- 
tsons against the Arabs In 1852 he was transferred to Senegal 
as aub-director of engmeers, and in 1854 was prosnoted chef de 
bataillon and appointed governor otf the colony. He held this 
post with one brief interval until July 1865. The work he 
accomplished m West Africa constitutes his most endunng 
monument. At that time France possessed in Senegal little else 
than the town of St Louis and a strip of coast Explorers had, 
however, made known the nches and possibilities of the Niger 
regions, and Faidberbe formed the design of adding those 
countries to the French dominions He even dreamed of creating 
a French African empire stretching from Senegal to the Red Sea. 
To acoomplish even the iirs<t part of his design he had very 
inadequate resources, especially m view of the aggressive action 
of Omar Ai-Hodji, the Mcislem ruler of the countries of the 
middle Niger By boldly advancing the French outposts on the 
upper Senegal Faidherbe stemmed the Moslem advance, and by 
an advantaj^us treaty with Omar in i860 brought the French 
possessions into touch with the Niger He also brought into 
subjection the country lying lietween the Senegal and Gambia. 
When he resigned his post French rule had been %mly established 
over a very considerable and fertile area and the loundatitOB 
laid upon which his successors built up the pvedomiaaM posttioa 
occupied BOW by France in West Africa In 1863 became 
general of brigade From 1867 to the early part of 1870 he 
commanded the subdivision of Bona m Algeria, and was com- 
manding the Constantine division at the commencement of the 
Franco^rmaii War. Promoted general of division in November 
1870, he was on the 3rd of December appointed by the Govern* 


msnt of National Defence to beeommmicleii-iB-chief of ithe aneiy 
of the North, In tins poet he showed lumself to be possessed 
of the highest military talents, and the struggle between the 1. 
German army antd that commanded by Faidherbe, in which were 
included the hard-fought battles of Pont Noyellcs, Bapaume and 
St Quentin, was perhaps the most bonourablie to the French lurmy 
m whofe of the People’s War. Even with the inadequate 
foroe oi which he disposed he was able to maintain a steady 
Fesistance up to the end of the war. Elected to the National 
Assembly for the department of the Nond, he resigned his seat 
m consequence of itis reactionary piHiceiBdings For his servioes 
he was decorated with the grand cross, and made chaoceMor 
of the order of the Legion d Honour. In 1872 he went on a 
scieatidic mission to Upper Egypt, where he studied the monu- 
ments and inscriptions An enthusiastic geographer, philolcigist 
and archaeologist, he wrote numerous works, among which may 
be mentioned CoUeetton des msertptfons nutmdtques (x87oh 
Apegraphte phintaenne (1873), Essm sur la langue potd i{i^75j|, 
and he Zenaga des tnhes smUgalmses (1877), the last a study ^ 
the Berber hmguage He Sho wrote on the geography and 
history of Senegal the Sahara, and La Campagne de larmie du 
Nerd (1872). ^ was elected a senator m 1879, ui spite of 
failing health, continued to the last a close student of his favourite 
subjects Ho died on the a9th of September 1889, and received 
a pubke funeial. Statues and monuments to his memory were 
erected at LiUe, Bapaume, St Quentin and St Louis, Senegal 

FAIENCE, properly the French term for the perzeUana di 
Faenza, a fine kind of glazed and painted earthenware made at 
Faenza in Italy, hence a term applied generally to all kinds of 
pottery other than unglased pottery or porcelain It is often 
porticulairly applied to the translucent eaxthenware made in 
Persia (see Ceramics). 

FAILLY, PIERRE LOUIS CHARLES DE (1810-1892X French 
general, was bom at iRozoy-sur-Serre (Aisne) on the 21st of 
January 1810, and entered the army from St Cyr m 1828. In 
1851 he had risen to the rank of colonel, and Napoleon III , 
with whom he was a favourite, made hum general of bngjude ui 
1854 and general of division in 1855, after which for a time Do 
Failiy was his aide-de-camp. In the war of 1859 De Failly 
commanded a division, and m 1867 he defeated Garibaldi at 
Mentana, thus action being the hrst in which the chassepot was 
used In 1870 De Failly commanded the V corps. His in- 
activity at Bitsch on the 6th of August while the I corps on his 
right and the II corps on his left were crushed at Worth and 
Spicheren respectively, gave rise to the greatest indignation m 
France, and h» military career ended, after the V corps had been 
severely handled at Beaumont on the 30th of August, with the 
catastrophe of Sedan. The rest of hu, hfe was spent in retirement 
De FaiUy wrote Campatgm de Opirations et marche du 
corps jHsqu*au so (Brussels, 1871). 

FAIN, AGATHON JEAN FRANflOIS (i 77 ^iS 37 )» French 
historum, was born m Parison the iithof January 1778 Havmg 
gained admittance to the ofhees of the Directory, he became 
head of a department Under the Consulate he entered the 
ofixee of the secretary of state, in the department of the archives. 
In 1806 he was appointed secretary and archivist to the cabinet 
parttcuher of the emperor, whom he attended on his campaigns 
and journeys. Me was created a baron of the empire m 1809, 
and, on the fall of Napoleon, was first secretary of the cabinet 
and confidentiail secretary. Compelled by the second Restoration 
to retim mto private life, he devoted bis leisure to writing the 
history of his times, an occupation for which his previous employ- 
ments wen fitted him. He publudied successively Manuscrit de 
iSr4, conienant Vkssteere des sen dermers mots du regne de N apolim 
(1823; new edition with lUustrations, 1906), Manusmt de 
idrj, cofUenant le pricis des Mnemmts de ceiie asmie pour servtr 
d rhtsUnre de Vempereur NapdUon (1824) , ManuscrU de iSisf 
(1837), and ManuscrU de Van m, {r 794 -^ 79 d\ conienant les 
premt^ tremsacUms de V Europe avec la ripubhque franfatse et 
If tableau des dermers Mnemenis du regime eofomtttonnel (z8a8), 
all of which are lemarhable for accuracy Gnd wide range of 
kxKiwledge, and are a very valuable source for the histoiy of 
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IfApoteon I Of still matisf bnpdrtBMe for the history of 
Napoleon are Fain’s Mtmatre^, iv«re publtsbed posthum- 
cftrsly in 1908 ; they relate more poftiookrly to the last five 
years of the em|nre^ and give a detailed pkterre of the emperor at 
work on his correspondence among his confidentsal ascretanes 
Immediately after the overthrow of Charles X., King Louis 
Philippe appoibted Fam first secretary of his caibmet (August 
1830) Fam was a mernher of the coimcil of state and deputy 
from Montatgis from 1834 until his deaths whioh oooumd m 
Phns on the i6th of September rSs;. 

FAIR9 a commercial institution^ defined as a “ greater species 
of market reciim'ng at more distant mtcrv^s ” : both ‘‘ fair ” 
and ** market” (^t^) have been distkigmshed by Lotd Coke 
from “ mart/' which he considers as a greater species of fait ; 
and all three may be defined as periodic gdthenn^ of buyers and 
sellers m an appointed piace^ subject to speciu regtxlatuHs by 
law Or custom Thus m England from a strictly legal pomt irf 
view there can be no fair or market Without a franchise , and a 
franchise of fair or market can only be exercised by of a 
gmnt from the crown^ or by the authority of pariiaiinjetit or by 
prescription presupposmg a^ant In the earliest tames penodioal 
trading m special localities was necessitated by the difiKnilties of 
communication and the dangers of trav'el Public gatherings^ 
whether religious, military or judicial, which brought together 
widely scattered populations, were utihacd as opportunities for 
commerce At the festivals of Delos and at the Olympic games 
trade, it is said, found important outlets^ while m Etnina the 
annual general assembly at the temple of Voltunma served at 
the same time as a fair and was regularly attended by Roman 
traders Instances of a similar nature might be multipbed , 
but It was above all with religious festivals which recurred with 
rcgulanty and convoked large numbers of persons that fairs, 
as distinguished from markets, are most intimately associated 

The most commonly accepted derivation of the word “ fair ” 
IS from the Latin fena, a name which the church borrowed from 
Roman custom and apphed to her own festivals A four was 
generally hcM dunng the period of a soiitt's feast and in the 
precincts of his church or abbey, but in England this desecration 
of church or churchyard was first forbidden by the Statute of 
Winton (r Edward I ) Most of the famous fairs of medieval 
England and Europe, with their tolls or other revenues, and, 
within certain limits of time and place, their monopoly of trade, 
were grants from the sovereign to abbots, bishops and other 
ecclesiastical dignitaries Their “ holy day ” associations are 
preserved in the German word for fairs, Messen , as also in the 
ktrmtss, “ church mass,” of the people of Brittany. So very 
intimate was the connexion between the fair and the feast of tli 
saint that the former has vciy oommcmly been regarded as an 
ofF-shooi or development of the latter But there is eveiy reason 
to suppose that fairs were already existing national mstituttons, 
long before the church turned or was privileged to turn them to 
her own profit 

The first charter of the ^reat fair of Stourbridge, near 
Cambridge, was granted by King John for the maintenance of 
a leper hospital ; but the origm of the fair itself is ascribed 
to Carausius, the rebel emperor of Britain, a d. 207. At all 
events, it may be seen from the da$a given in Herbert Spencer’s 
Descriptive Sociology that the country had then arrived at the 
stage of development Where latrs might have been recognized as 
a necessity The Romans also appear to have elalmated a 
market-law similar to that in force tJnroughout medieval Europe 
— though It must he observed that the Roman nundtnagy which 
some have regarded as fairs, were weekly noaticcts. It has also 
been supposed that the ancient fasts of Lyons were a special 
privilege granted by the Roman conquerors, and Sidomue 
ApolKnaris, a d 427, alludes to the fairs of the district afterwards 
known as the county of Champagne, as if they were then familiarly 
known institutions Fiiha, in a word, would not only have arisen 
naturally, wherever the means of communKation between indiH 
vidhal dentres of production and consumptHoa were felt to be 
inadequate to the deitiand for an interefa^ge of cammodkies ; 
bttt, firom their very nature> they might be expected to show 


some essekituil reseiriblanoes, even m points of legislaUon, and 
where no intematioiial transmission of custom could have been 
poBiibte. Thus, the fair courts of pre-Spanish Mexico corre- 
sponded very closely to those of the Beaucaine fair They 
resembled the English courts of piepowder The Spaniards, 
whaefirtt they saw the Mexican fairs, were reminded of the like 
lastiUitmis in Salamanca and Granada, 'i he great fair or markefc 
at the city of Mexico is said to have been aUeudod fay al^ut 
40,000 or 50/100 persons, and is thus described bv Prescott 

** Officers pattolled the square, whoso humness it u as to keep the 
peace, to coueU the dues unpoHed on the vanoub kinds oi merchan'- 
dihe, to see that no fakte meaburcs or iraud of any kind wiix. used, 
and to bring offenders at onie to justice A court ot twelve judpes 
sat in one part of the ftattgues clothed with those ample and 
summary powers whKh, m despotic countries, are often delegated 
even to petty tdhnaials The exCreone sevemty with which they 
eioeroiscd those powers, int nxire than one i^istanco, proves tliat they 
were not a dead letter 

But notwithstanding the great antiquiiy of foirs, their charters 
are comparatively mo^m — ^the oldest known being tliot of St 
Denys, Para, which Dagobert, king of the FraiScs, granted 
(a d. 642) to the monks of the place “ for the gloiy of God, and 
the honour of St Denys ait hw festival ” 

In Engknd it was only after the Norman conquest that fairs 
became of capital importance Records exist of 2800 grants of 
franchise markets and fairs between tlie years 11 99 and 1483. 
More than half of these were made dunng the reigns of John and 
Heniy 111 ., when the power of the church was m ascendancy. 
The first recorded grant, however, appears to be that of Wihiam 
the Conqueror to the bishop of Winchester, for leave to hold 
an annual ” free four ” at St Giles s hill. 1 he monk who had lieen 
the king’s jester received his cliarter of Bartholomew fair, 
Smithfield, in the year 1133 And m 1248 Henry ill granted 
a like privilege to the abbot of Westminster, m honour oi the 
** translation ” of Edward the Confossor Sometimes fairs were 
granted to towns as a means for enabling them to recover from 
the effects of war and other disasters Thus, Edward HI. 
granted a ** free fair ” to the town of Burnley m Rutland, just 
as, m subsequent times, Charles VII favoured ^Bordeaux after 
the English wars, and Louis XIV. gave fair charters to the 
towns of Dieppe and Toulon. The importance attached to 
these old fairs may be understood from the inducements which, 
m the i4th century, Charles IV held out to traders visiting the 
great lair of Frankfort-on-Main The charter declared that 
both during the continuance of the lair, and for eighteen days 
before and after it, merchants would be exempt from imperial 
taxation, from arrest for debt, or civil process of any sort, except 
such as might arise from the transactiuns of the market itself 
and within its precincts. Philip of Valois’s regulations for the 
fairs of Troyes m Champagne might not only be accepted as 
typical of aU subsequent fair-legislation of the kii^um, but 
even of the English and German laws on the subject The fau: 
had Its staff of notaries for the attestation of bargains, its court 
of justice, Its pohee officers, its sergeants for the execution of the 
market judges’ decrees, and its visitors — of whom we may mention 
the prud'hmnmeSy — whose duty it was to examine the quality of 
goods exposed for sale, and to confiscate those found unfit for 
oonsuoaptioQ. The confiscation required the consent of five or 
six representatives of the merchant community at the fair 
The effect of these great “ free fours ” of England and tlie 
contment on the development of society was mdeed great*, 
They helped to fanulianze the western and northern countries 
With the banking and financial systems of the Lombards and 
• fWentmes, who resorted to them under the protection of the 
I sovereign’ i ” firm peace,” and the ghostly terrors of the pope. 
They usually became the scat of foreign agencies In the names 
of her streets Provms preserved the memory of her izth-centuiy 
mtercourse witii the agents and merchants of Germany and the 
Low Countnes, and long before that time the Syrian traders at 
St Denys hod estabhsl^ their powerful assocmtion m Paris* 
Like the church on the religious side, the free fairs on ^ com* 
cneroial side evoked and cherished the mternational spirit* And 
duniig loz^; ages, when commercial ” protection ” was regarded 
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as indispensable to a nation’s wealthy and the merchant was 
compelled to fight his way through a wilderness of taxes/’ 
they were the sole and, so far as they went, the complete sub* 
stitute for the free trade of later days 
Their pnvihges, however, were, from their very nature, 
destined to grow more oppressive and intolerable the more 
the towns were multiplied and the means of communication 
increased The people of London were compelled to close their 
shops during the days when the abbot of Westminster’s fair was 
open But a more curious and complete mstance of such an 
ccclesiasticid monopoly was that of the St Giles’s fair, at first 
granted for the customary three days, which were increased by 
Henry III. to sixteen The bishop of Winchester was, as we 
have seen, the lord of this fair. On the eve of St Giles’s feast 
the magistrates of Winchester surrendered the keys of the city 
gates to the bishop, who then appointed his own mayor, bailiff 
and coroner, to hold office until the close of the fair During the 
same penod, Winchester and Southampton also — ^though it was 
then a thriving trading town — ^were forbidden to transact their 
ordinary commercial business, except within the bishop’s fair, 
or with his special permission The bishop’s officers were posted 
along the highways, with power to forfeit to his lordship all goods 
bought and sold within 7 m of the fair — in whose centre stood 
the pavilion,” or bishop’s court It is clear, from the curious 
record of the EstabUshment and Expenses of the Household of 
Percy, 5th earl of Northumberland, that fairs were the chief 
centres of country traffic even as late as the i6th century They 
began to decline rapidly after 1759, when good roads had been 
constructed and canal communication established between Liver- 
pool and the towns of Yorkshire, Cheshire and Lancashire. In 
the great towns their extinction was hastened in consequence of 
their evil effects on public morals Ail the London fairs were 
abolished as public nuisances before 285^ — the last year of the 
ever famous fair of St Bartholomew ; and the fairs of Pans were 
swept away in the storm of the Revolution 
English Fans and Markets - For the general reasons apparent 
from the preceding sketch, fairs m Lngland, as in France and 
Germany, have very largely given way to markets for specialities 
Even the live-stock market of the metropolis is being superseded 
by the dead-meat market, a change which has been encouraged 
by modern legislation on cattle disease, the movements of home 
stock and the importation of foreign animals Agricultural 
markets are also disappearing before the ** agencies ” and the 
com exchanges in the principal towns »Still there are some 
considerable fairs yet remaining Of the English fairs for live 
stock, those of Weyhill m Hampshire (Octol^er 10), St Faith’s, 
near Norwich (October 17), us also several held at Devizes, 
Wiltshire, aic among the largest in the kingdom The first named 
stands next to none for its display of sheep Homcastle, Lincoln- 
shire, is the largest horse fair in the kingdom, and ib regularly | 
visited by American and continental dealers The other leading 
horse fairs m England arc Howden in Yorkshire (well known for 
Its hunters), Woodbndge (on Lady Day) for Suffolk horses, Barnet 
m Hertfordshire, and Lincoln, Exeter December fair has a 
large display of cattle, horses and most kinds of commodities 
Large numbers of Scotch cattle are also brought to the fairs of 
Carlisle and Ormskirk Nottingham has a fair for geese. Ipswich 
has a fair for lambs on the ist of August, and for butter and 
cheese on the 1st of September Gloucester fair is also famous 
for the last-named commodity Falkirk fair, or tryst, for cattle 
and sheep, is one of the largest m Scotland , and Ballinasloc, 
Galway, holds a like position among Irish fairs. The Ballinasloe 
cattle are usually fed for a year in Leinster before they are 
considered fit for the Dublin or Liverpool markets. 

French Fans — In P'rance fairs and markets are held under 
the authorit> of the prefects, new fairs and markets being estab- 
lished by order of the prefects at the instance of the commune 
interested Before the Revolution fairs and markets could only 
be established by seigneurs ^usttaers, but only two small markets 
have survived the law of 1790 abolishing private ownership of 
market rights, namely, the Marche Ste Catherine and the Marchi 
des enfants rouges, both in Pans. Under the present system 


I markets and fairs are held in most of the towns and villages in 
France; and at all such gathermgs entertainments form an 
important feature. The great fair of Beaucaire (instituted m 
X168) hiM steadily declmed smee the openmg of railway com- 
munication, and now ranks with the fairs of ordinary provincial 
towns. Situated at the junction of the Rhone and the Canal du 
Midi, and less than 40 m from the sea, it at one time attracted 
merchants from Spam, from Switzerland and Germany, and 
from the Levant and Mediterranean ports, and formed one of the 
greatest temporary centres of commerce on the continent. One 
trade firm alone, it is said, rarely did less than 1,000,000 francs 
worth of busmess during the fortnight that the fair lasted. 

German Fans — In Germany the police authorities are con- 
sidered the market authorities, and to them in most cases is 
assigned the duty of establishmg new fairs and markets, subject 
to magisterial decision The three great fairs of Germany are 
those of Frankfort-on-Mam, Frankfort-on-Oder and Leipzig, 
but, like all the large fairs of Europe, they have declined rapidly 
in importance Those of Frankfort-on-Mam begin on Easter 
Tuesday and on the nearest Monday to September 8 respectively, 
and their legal duration is three weeks, though the limit is regu- 
larly extended. The fairs of the second-named city are Remtnt- 
score, February or March , St Margaret, July , St Martin, 
November. Ordinanly they last fifteen days, which is double the 
legal term. The greatest of the German fairs are those of Leipzig, 
whose display of books is famous all over the world. Its three 
fairs are dated January i, Easter, Michaelmas The Easter one 
IS the book fair, which is attended by all the principal booksellers 
of Germany, and by many more from the adjoining countries 
Most German publishers have agents at Leipzig As many as 
5000 new publications have been entered m a single Leipzig 
catalogue As in the other instances given, the Leipzig fairs last 
for th^ weeks, or nearly thrice their allotted duration Here no 
days of grace are allowed, and the holder of a bill must demand 
payment when due, and protest, if necessary, on the same day, 
otherwise he cannot proceed against either drawer or endorser 

Russian Fairs — In Russia fairs are held by local authorities. 
Landed proprietors may also hold fairs on their estates subject 
to the sanction of the local authorities , but no private tolls 
may be levied on commodities brought to such fairs In Siberia 
and the east of Russia, where more primitive conditions foster 
such centres of trade, fairs are still of considerable importance 
Throughout Russia generally they are very numerous The 
most important, that of Nijni Novgorod, held annually in July 
and August at the confiuence of the rivers Volga and Kama, 
was instituted m the 17th century by the tsar Michael Fedoro- 
vitch. In 1881 It was calculated that trade to the value of 
246,000,000 roubles was carried on within the limits of the fair 
It still continues to be of great commercial importance, and 1$ 
usually attended by upwards of xoo,ooo persons from all parts 
of Asia and eastern Europe Other fairs of consequence are 
those of Irbit in Perm, Kharkoff (January and August), Poltava 
(August and P'ebruary), Koreunais m Koursk, Ourloupmsknia 
in the Don Cossack country, Krolcvetz in Tchcrnigoff, and a 
third fair held at Poltava on the feast of the Ascension 

Indian Fairs — The largest of these, and perhaps the largest 
m Asia, IS that of Hurdwar, on the upper course of the Ganges 
The visitors to this holy fair number from 200,000 to 300,000 ; 
but evciy twelfth year there occurs a special pilgrimage to the 
sacred river, when the numbers may amount to a million or 
upwards Those who go solely for the puqxises of trade are 
Nepalese, Mongolians, Tibetans, central Asiatics and Mahom- 
medan pedlars from the Punjab, Smd and the border states. 
Persian shawls and carpets, Indian silks, Kashmir shawls, cottons 
(Indian and English), preserved fruits, spiccs, drugs, &c , together 
with immense numl^rs of cattle, horses, sheep and camels, are 
brought to this famous fair. 

American Fans — ^The word “ fair,” as now used in the United 
States, appears to have completely lost its Old World meaning. 
It seems to be exclusively applied to mdustrial exhibitions and 
to what m England are called fancy bazaars. Thus, during the 
Civil War, large sums were collected at the “ sanitary fwrs/* 
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for the benefit of the sick and wounded. Ik) the firet-fnamed<claBfl 
belong the state and county fairS; as they are called. Among the 
first wd best-known of these was the Mew York Worid’s Fair,” 
opened m 1853 by a company formed m 11851. (See Exhibition.) 

Law of Fairs -—As no market or fair cea be held in England 
without a royal charter, or right of presenptKBB, so nay penMXi 
estahhshiag a fair without such sanction is liable to be sued under 
a wnt pf Quo wmanio^ by any one tp whose property the said 
market may be injurious Nor can a fair or market be legally held 
lieyond the time specified in the grant ; and by 5 Edward III c 3 
(1331) a merchant selling goods after the* legal eacpiry of the dSair 
forfeited double their value To bo vakd» a s^ must talse place in 
** market-overt (open market) , “ it will not be binding if it carries 
with it a presnmptfon of fraudulence ** These regulations satisfied, 
the sale " transfers a complete property in the thing sold to the 
vendee , so that however injurious or illegal the title of the vendor 
may be, yet the vendee's is good agavist all men except the king/* 
(In Scottish law, the chums of the real owner would still remain 
valid ) However, by 21 Henry VXII c 2 (1529) it was enacted that, 
if any felon rob or take away money, ^ods, or chattels, and be 
indicted and found guilty, or otheiwiso attainted upon evidence 
given by the owner or party robbed, or by any other by their pio- 
curcxncnt, the owner or party rgbbed shall be restored to hib money, 
goods or chattels/’ but only those goods were restored which were 
specified in the indictment, nor could the owner recover from a 
bona fide purchaser m market-overt who had sold the goods before 
conviction. For obvious reasons the ruifb of marketovert wore 
made particulaily stringent m the case of horses Thus, by a 
Philip & Mary c 7 (1555) 3^ ^ (^5Sq) no saU of a 

horse was legal whiph had not satisfied the following conditions — 
Public exposure of the animal for at least an hour between sunrise 
and sunset , identihcation of the vendor by the market odioer, or 
guarantee for his Imnesty by ** ont sufficient and credible person ” , 
entry of these particulars, together with a description of the animal, 
and d statement of the price paid for it, m the market officer’s book 
Even if his rights should have been violated in spite of all these 
precautions, the lawiul owner could recover, if he claimed within 
SIX months, produced witnesses, and tendered the price paid to the 
vendor Tolls were not a “ necessary mcident ” of a fair — 1 e they 
were illegal unless sptcially granted in the patent, or recognized by 
custom As a rule, they were paid only by the vendee, and to the 
market clerk, wliosc record of the ^payment was an attestation to 
the genumencss of the purchase By c & 3 Phikp ^ Mary c 7 
every lord of a fair entitled to exact tolls was bound to appoint a 
clerk to collect and enter them It was also this functionary’s 
business to test mciasures and weights Tolls, agmn, are sometimes 
held to include “ stallage ” and “ picage,” which mean respectively 
the price for permission to erect stalls and to dig holes for posts in 
the market grounds But toll proper belongs to the lord of the 
market, whereas the other two are usually regarded a^s the property 
of the lord of the soil Tlie law also provided that stallage might 
be levied on any house situated m the vicinity of a market, and kept 
open for busmess during the legal term of the said market Among 
modern statutes, one of the chief is the Maikcts and Fans Clauses 
Act 1847, the chief purpose of which was to consolidate previous 
measures By the act no proprietors of a new market were por- 
mitted to kt stallages, take tolls, or m any way open their ground 
for business, until two justices of the peace certified to the completion 
of the fair or maikct After tlic opening of the place for public use, 
no person other than a licensed hawker may sell anywhere within 
the borough, his own house or shop exceptod, any articles m respect 
of which tolls a»o legally exigible m the maiket. A breach of tlua 
provision entails a penalty of lorty shillings Vendors of unwhole* 
some meat are liable to a penalty of ^5 for each ofience , and the 
“ inspectors of pro^ isions have full liberty to seue the goods and 
institute proceedings against tlio owners They may also enter at 
all tunes of the day, with or without assiatanoe,” the slaughter*housc 
which the undertaker of the market may, by the special act, have 
been empowered to construct For general sanitary reasons, 
persons are prohibited fiom killing animals anywhere except m 
These slaughter-houses Again, by the Fairs Act 1873, times of 
holding fairs arc detornimed by the secretary of state ; while the 
Fairs Act 1871 empowers him to abolish, any fwr on tlie represent* 
alion of the magistrate and with the consent of the owner The 
preamble of the act states that many fairs lield in England and Wales 
are both unneoessary and prcxluctive of ** grievous immorality ” 

The Faw Cwt^s^The piepowder comts, the lowest but most 
expeditious courts o^ustice m the kingdom, as Chitty calls tiiemi 
were very ancient The Conqueror’s law De Empon%s shows their 
re-cxistence in Normandy Their name was aenved from pted 
mdret$M^ 1 # ** dusty-foot ^ The lord of the fair or his represents.* 
five was the presiding )udgc, and usually he was assisted by a Jury 
of traders chosen on the spot, Their jurisdiction was hnutqJ by 
the legal time and preemets of the fair, and to disputes about 

* In Mod Lat. pede-pulyvaem mfimt m itlaenmt menOiant or 
pedlar In $cots through law ” ww u ^n d tsaveUand " and ” dusty 
lute ” are identical. 


coAtmets, *'elaiider of warob,” attestations, the preservation of 
order, &c 

— rSec Herbert Spencer’s Desert pHve (1873), 

especially the columns and paragraphs on '* Distribution , Pres- 
cott s History of Mexico ^ lor descriptions of fairs under the Aeteea; 
Oiles jaepb^s Dviitouary (London, jgo^) ; Joseph Chitty's 
Treatise on the Law of Commerce and Manujaciioei^ vol u chap. 9 
(London, 1824) , Hohnshed's and Grafton’s Chnmules, for lists, &c , 
of English fairs, Meyer’s Das grosse Conveiiaitons I cjctcon (1852), 
ttfidkfr ** Messen ” , article ” Foire ” m Larousse » fHcHcHnatre 
umvereeUe du XI K* (Pans, 1860-1874), and its nfertmees 

to past authonties , and especially, the second volimu., commerci^ 
senes, of the Encyclop^die mdtht>dique (Pans, 17R3) , M'CuUoch’a 
Dictionary of Commerce (j8f)9-i87x) , Wharton’s History of Lnghsh 
Poetry^ pp 185, 186 of edition of i87(» (London, Murray dr Son), for 
a descnption of the Wmchesler Pair, d.c , a note by Professor Henry 
Morleyinp 498, vol vii jVvfrs Q/rerirs, second stnes , the same 
author’s unique Hiitory of the Fair of St Bartholomew (Lonclon, 1839) , 
VUieston's Law Lexicon (Will’s edition, London, 1876) , V Huvehn’s 
Essai historique sur le droit des marchis et dcs foms (Pans, 1897) , 
Heport of ike Royal Commisetom on Market Rights and iollSf vols 1. 
(1889), XIV, (1891) , Binal Report (iSgr) , Walford s Paiis^ Fast 
and Present (1883) , The Law relating to Markets and Faus, by 
Pease and Chitty (London, 1899) (J Ma , Ev C *) 

FAIRBAIRN, ANDREW MABTIK (1838- ), Bntish Non- 

conformist diyinc, vias born near Edinburgh on the 4tb of 
November 1838 He was educated at the universities of Edin- 
burgh and Berlin, and at the Evangelical Union Theological 
Academy m Glasgow He entered the Congregational ministry 
and held pastorales at Bathgate, West Lothian and at Aberdeen. 
From 1877 ^ ^ principal of Airedale College, Bradford, 

a post which he gave up to become the first prmapal of Mansfield 
College, 0 .\ford In the transference to Oxford under that name 
of Spring Hill College, Birmingham, he took a considerable part, 
and be has exercised influence not only over generations of bis 
own students, but also over a large number of undergraduates 
in the university generally. He was granted the degree of M,A, 
by a decree of Convocation, and m 1903 received the honorary 
degree of doctor of literature. He was ^0 given the degrees of 
doctor of divinity of Edinburgh and Yale, and doctor of laws 
of Aberdeen His activities were not limited to his college work» 
He delivered tlia Muir lectures at Edmburgh University (187&- 
1882), the Gifford lectures at Aberdeen (1892-1894), the Lyman 
Beecher lectures at Vale (1891-1892), and the Haskell lectures 
m India (1898^1899) He was a member of the Royal Commis- 
sion of Secondary Education m 1894-1895, and of the Rx>y«) 
Commission on the Endowments of the W elsh Church m 1906, In 
1883 be was cliairman of the Congregational Union of England 
and Wales. He is a prolific writer on theological subjects. He 
resigned his position at Mansfield College in the spring of 1909. 

Among his works are ^Studies in the Philosophy of Religion and 
History (1876) , Studies in the Life of Christ (1881) , Religion in 
History and in Modern Life (1884 , rev 1893) , Cknst in Modem 
Theology (1893) , Christ in the Centuries (1893) , Cathahcism Roman 
and Anglican {iB99) . Philosophy of the Christum Religion (rpoa) j 
Studies in Religion and Jheology (1909). 

FAIRBAIRN, SIR WIDUAM, Bart (1789-1874)^ Scottish 
engineer, was bom on the 19th of February 17B9 at Kelso, 
Roxburghshire, where his father was a farm^bailiff In 2803 
he obtained work at three shillings a week as a mason’s labourer 
on the bridge then bemg built by John Rennip at Kelso , but 
within a few days he was incapacitated by an accident Later 
m the same year, his father having been anointed steward on a 
farm connected with Percy Main Colliery near North Shields, 
he obtamed employment as a carter m connexion with the 
colliery In March 1804 he was bound an apprentice to a miH- 
wnght at Percy Mam, and then found time to supplement the 
deficienaes of hi% early education by systematic private study 
It was at Percy Main that he made the acquaintance of George 
Stephenson, who then had charge of an engine at a neighbouring 
collieijr For some years subsequent to the expiry of his apprw- 
ticcship m 1811, he lived a somewhat roving life, seldom remain- 
ing long m one place and often reduced to verj'^ hard straits before 
he got employment But in 1817 he entered into partnemhip 
with a shopmate, James Lillie, with whose aid he hired eld 
shed in H^h Street, Manchester, where he set up a lathe find 
began business^ The firm quickly secured a good reputation, 
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and the improvements in mill^work and water-wheels introduced 
by Fairbairn caused its fame to extend beyond Manchester to 
Scotland and even the contment of Europe. The partnership 
was diSbolved m 18^2 

In 1830 Fairbairn had been employed by the Forth and Qyde 
Canal Company to make expenments with the view of determin- 
ing whether it were possible to construct steamers capable of 
traversing the canal at a speed which would compete successfully 
with that of the railway , and the results of his investigation 
were published by him in 1831, under the title Remarks on Canal 
Navigation His plan of using iron boats proved inadequate 
to overcome the difficulties of this problem, but in the develop- 
ment of the use of this material both m the case of merchant 
vessels and men-of-war he took a leading part In this way 
also he was led to pursue extensive experiments in regard to 
the strength of iron In 1835 he established, in connexion with 
his Manchester business, a shipbuilding yard at Millwall, London, 
where he constructed several hundred vessels, including many 
for the royal navy , but he ultimately found that other engage- 
ments prevented him from paying adequate attention to the 
management, and at the end of fourteen years he disposed of the 
concern at a great loss. In 1837 he was consulted by the sultan 
of Turkey in regard to machinery for the government workshops 
at Constantinople In 2845 he was employed, in conjunction 
with Robert Stephenson, m constructing the tubular railway 
bndges across the Conway and Menai Straits. The share he had 
in the undertaking has been the subject of some dispute , his 
own version is contained in a volume he published m 1849, An 
Account of the Construction of the Britannia and Conway Tubular 
Bridges In 1849 he was invited by the king of Prussia to submit 
designs for the construction of a bridge across the Rhine, but 
after various negotiations, another design, by a Prussian engineer, 
which was a modification of Fairbaim’b, was adopted Another 
matter which engaged much of Fairbaim^s attention was steam 
boilers, in the construction of which he effected many improve- 
ments. Amid all the cares of business he found time for varied 
scientific investigation In 1852 his fertility and readiness of 
invention greatly aided an inquiry carried out at his Manchester 
works by Sir William Thomson (Lord Kelvin) and J P Joule, 
at the instigation of William Hopkins, to determine the melting 
points of substances under great pressure , and from 1861 to 
1865 he was employed to guide the experiments of the govern- 
ment committee appointed to inquire into the ** application of 
iron to defensive purposes ” He died at Moor Park, Surrey, 
on the 1 8th of August 1874 Fairbairn was a member of many 
learned societies, both British and foreign, and in 1861 served 
as president of the British Association, lie declined a knighthood 
in 1862, but accepted a baronetcy m 2869, 

His youngest brother. Sir Peter Fairbairn (1799-2861), 
founded a large machine manufacturing business in Leeds 
Starting on a small scale with ffax-spinning machinery, he 
subsequently extended his operations to the manufacture of 
textile machinery in general, and finally to that of engmeering 
tools. He was knighted in 1858. 

See The Life of Sir Wtlham raxrhairn^ partly wntten by himself 
and edited and completed by Dr William Vole (1877), 

FAIRBANKS, ERASTUS (2792-2864), American manufacturer, 
was born m Brimficld, Massachusetts, on the 28th of October 
1792, He studied law but abandoned it for mercantile pur- 
suits, finally settling m St Johnsbury, Vermont, where in 1824 he 
formed a partnership with his brother Thaddeus for the manu- 
facture of stoves and ploughs. Subsequently the scales invented 
by Thaddeus were manufactured extensively. Erastus was a 
member of the state legislature in 1836-1838, and governor of 
Vermont in 2852-2853 and 2860-2862, during his second term 
rendermg valuable aid m the equipment and despatch of troops 
an the early days of the Cavil War. Ills son Horace (2820-2888) 
became president of E. & T. Fairbanks & Co. an 2874, and 
was governor of Vermont from 2876 to 2878. 

His brother, Thaddeus Fairbanks (1796-1886), inventor, 
was born at Brimfield, Massachusetts, on the 27th of January 
2796. He early manifested a genius for mechanics and designed 


the models from which he and his brother manufactured stoves 
and ploughs at St Johnsbuiy. In 2826 he patented a cast-iron 
plough which was extensively used The growing of hemp was 
an important industry m the vicmity of St Johnsbury, and m 
1831 Fairbanks invented a hemp-dressing machine. By the old 
contrivances then in use, the weighing of loads of hemp-straw 
was tedious and difficult, and in 2831 Fairbanks invented his 
famous compound-lever platform scale, which marked a great 
advance in the construction of machines for weighing bulky 
and heg.vy objects. He subsequently obtained more tlmn fifty 
patents for improvements or innovations m scales and in 
machinery used in their manufacture, the last being granted 
on his ninetieth birthday. His firm, eventually known as 
E & T Pairbanks & Co , went into the manufacture of scales 
of all sizes, in which these inventions were utilized. He, with his 
brothers, Erastus and Joseph P, founded the St Johnsbury 
Academy. He died at St Johnsbury on the 22th of April 2886. 

The latter’s son HENRy, born in 1830 at St Johnsbury, 
Vermont, graduated at Dartmouth College m 2853 and at 
Andover Theological Seminary in 1857, and was professor of 
natural philosophy at Dartmouth from 1859 to 2865 and of 
natural history from 2865 to 2868 In the following year he 
patented a gram-scale and thenceforth devoted himself to the 
scale manufacturing business of his family Altogether he 
obtained more than thirty patents for mechanical devices. 

FAIRFAX, EDWARD (c 1580-2635), English poet, translator 
of Tasso, was bom at Leeds, the second son of Sir Thomas 
Fairfax of Denton (father of the ist Baron Fairfax of Cameron) 
His legitimacy has been called in question, and the date of his 
birtli has not been ascertained. He is said to have been only 
about twenty years of age when he published his translation of 
the Gerusalemme Ltberaia, which would place his birth about the 
year 2580. He preferred a life of study and retirement to the 
military service in which his brothers were distinguished. He 
married a sister of Walter Laycock, chief alnager of the northern 
counties, and lived on a small estate at Fewston, Yorkshire 
There his time was spent in his literary pursuits, and m the 
education of his children and those of his elder brother. Sir 
Thomas Fairfax, afterwards l>aron of Cameron. His translation 
appeared in 2600, — Godfrey of Bulloigne, or the Recoverte of 
lerusalem, done into English heroicall Verse by Edw, Fatrefax, 
Gent , ancl was dedicated to the queen. It was enthusiastically 
received In the same year in which it was published extracts 
from it were printed m England's Parnassus Edward Phillips, 
the nephew of Milton, in his Tkeatrum Poetarum, warmly 
eulogized the translation. Edmund Waller said he was indebted 
to It for the harmony of his numbers. It is said that it was King 
James’s favourite English poem, and that Charles 1 entertained 
himself in prison wi 5 i its pages Fairfax employed the same 
number of lines and stanzas as his ongmal, but within the limits 
of each stanza he allowed himself the greatest liberty Other 
translators may give a more literal version, but Fairfax alone 
seizes upon the poetical and chivalrous character of the poem. 
He presented, says Mr Courthope, “ an idea of the chivalrous 
past of Europe, as seen through the medium of Catholic orthodoxy 
and classical humanism ” The sweetness and melody of many 
passages are scarcely excelled even by Spenser Fairfax made 
no other appeal to the public. He wrote, however, a series of 
eclogues, twelve m number, the fourth of which was published, 
by permission of the family, in Mrs Cooper’s Muses' Library 
Another of tlie eclogues and a Discourse on Witchcraft, 
as it was acted tn the Family of Mr Edward Fairfax of Fuystone 
in the county of York tn 1621, edited from the original copy by 
Lord Houghton, appeared in tbe Miscellanies of the Philobiblon 
Society ^2858-2859). Fairfax was a firm believer m witchcraft. 
He fancied that two of his children had been bewitched, and 
he had the poor wretches whom he accused brought to tnal, 
but without obtaining a conviction. Fairfax died at Fewston 
and was buried there on the 27th of January 2635, 

FAIRFAX OF CAMERON, FERDINANDO FAIRFAX, 2 ND 
Baron (2584-2648), English parliamentary general, was a son 
of Thomas Fairfax of Denton (i‘;6o-264o), who in 2627 was 
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created Baron Fairfax of Cameron in Uie peerage of Scotland. 
Bom on the 29th of March 1584, he obtained his military educa- 
tion in the Netherlands, and was member of parliament for 
Boroughbridge during the six parliaments which met between 
1614 and 1629 and also during the Short Parliament of 1640. 
In May 1640 he succeeded his father as Baron Fairfax, but being 
a. Scottish peer he sat in the English House of Commons as one 
of the representatives of Yorkshire during the Long Parliament 
from 1640 until his death , he took the side of the parliament, 
but held moderate views and desired to maintain the peace. 
In the first Scottish war Fairfax had commanded a regiment in 
the king’s army , then on the outbreak of the Civil War in 1642 
he was made commander of the parliamentary forces m York- 
shire, with Newcastle as his opponent. Hostilities began after 
the repudiation of a treaty of neutrality entered mto by Fairfax 
with the Royalists. At first he met with no success He was 
<lnven from York, where he was besieging the Royalists, to 
Selby ; then in 1643 to Leeds ; and after beating off an attack 
a'lt that place he was totally defeated on the 30th of June at 
Adwalton Moor. He escaped to Hull, which he successfully 
defended against Newcastle from the 2nd of September till the 
nth of October, and by means of a brilliant sally caused the 
siege to be raised. Fairfax was victorious at Selby on the nth 
of April 1644, and joining the Scots besieged York, after which 
he was present at Marston Moor, where he commanded the 
infantry and was routed. He was subsequently, m July, made 
governor of York and charged with the further reduction of the 
county. In December he took the town of Pontefract, but failed 
to secure the castle. He resigned his command on the passing of 
the Self-denying Ordinance, but remained a member of the 
committee for the government of Yorkshire, and was appointed, 
on the 24th of July 1645, steward of the manor of Pontefract 
lie died from an accident on the i4tli of March 1648 and was 
buried at Bolton Percy He was twice married, and by his first 
wife, Mary, daughter of Edmund Sheffield, 3rd Lord Sheffield 
(iiftcrwards 1st earl of Mulgrave), he had six daughters and 
two sons, Thomas, who succeeded him as 3rd baron, and Charles, 
cl colonel of horse, who was killed at Marston Moor. During his 
command in Yorkshire, Fairfax engaged in a paper war with 
Newcastle, and wrote The Answer of Ferdtnando, Lord Fairfax, 
to a Declaration of William, earl of Newcastle (1642 ; prmted 
in Rushworth, pt iii vol ii p 139) , he also published A Letter 
from . . . Lord Fairfax to .. . Robert, Earl of Essex (1643); 
describing the victorious sally at Hull. 

FAIRFAX OF CAMERON, THOMAS FAIRFAX, 3RD Baron 
(1612-1671), parliamentary general and commander-m-chief 
during the English Civil War, the eldest son of the 2nd lord, 
was born at Denton, near Otlcy, Yorkshire, on the 17th of 
January 1612. He studied at St John’s College, Cambridge 
(1626-1629), and then proceeded to Holland to serve as a 
volunteer with the English army in the Low Countries under 
Sir Horace (Lord) Vere This connexion led to one still closer , 
in the summer of 1637 Fairfax married Anne Vere, the daughter 
of the general. 

The Fairfaxes, father and son, though serving at first under 
Charles I. (Thomas commanded a troop of horse, and was 
knighted by the king in 1640), were opposed to the arbitrary 
prerogative of the crown, and Sir Thomas declared that 
* his judgment was for the parliament as the king and king- 
dom $ great and safest council.” When Charles endeavoured 
to raise a guard for his own person at York, intending 
It, as the event afterwards proved, to form tlie nucleus of 
an army, Fairfax was employed to present a petition to his 
sovereign, entreating him to hearken to the voice of his parlia- 
ment, and to discontinue the raising of troops. This was at a 
great meeting of the freeholders and farmers of Yorkshire 
convened by the king on Heworth Moor near York. Charles 
^aded receiving the petition, pressing his horse forward, but 
Fairfax followed him and placed the petition on the pommel of 
the kmg’s saddle. The incident is typical of the times and of 
the actors in the scene. War broke out, Lord Fairfax was 
Appomted general of the Pariiartieiikary forces in the nortli, 


and his son, Sir Thomas, was made lieutenant-general of the 
horse under him. Both father and son distinguished themselves 
m the campaigns in Yorkshire (sec Great Rebellion) Some- 
times severely defeated, more often successful, and always 
energetic, prudent and resourceful, they contrived to keep up 
the struggle until the crisis of 1644, when York was held by the 
marquess of Newcastle agamst the combined forces of the English 
Parliamentarians and the Scots, and Prince Rupert hastened 
with all available forces to its relief. A gathering of cagef 
national forces within a few square miles of ground naturally 
led to a battle, and Marston Moor (gv) was decisive of the 
struggle in the north. The younger Fairfax bore himself with 
the greatest gallantry in the battle, and though severely wounded 
managed to join Cromwell and the victorious cavalry on the other 
wmg. One of his brothers, Colonel Charles Fairfax, was killed 
m the action. But the marquess of Newcastle fled the kingdom, 
and the Royalists abandoned all hope of retrieving their affairs 
The city of York was taken, and nearly tiie whole north submitted 
to the parliament. 

In the south and west of England, however, the Royalist 
cause was still active. The war had lasted two years, and the 
nation began to complain of the contributions that were exacted, 
and the excesses that were committed by the military. Dis- 
satisfaction was expressed with the military commanders, and, 
as a preliminary step to reform, the Self-denying Ordinance 
was passed. This involved the removal of the earl of Essex 
from the supreme command, and the reconstruction of the armed 
forces of the parliament Sir Thomas Fairfax was selected as 
the new lord general with Cromwell as his lieutenant-general 
and cavalry commander, and after a short preliminary campaign 
the ** New Model ” justified its existence, and “ the rebels* new 
brutish general,” as the king called him, his capacity as com- 
mander-m-chief in the decisive victory of Naseby (g^v). The 
king fled to Wales Fairfax besieged Leicester, and was suc- 
cessful at Taunton, Bridgwater and Bristol, TTie whole west 
was soon reduced 

Fairfax arrived in London on the X2th of November 1645. 
In his progress towards the capital he was accompanied by 
applauding crowds. Complimentary speeches and thanks were 
presented to him by both houses of parliament, along with a 
jewel of great value set with diamonds, and a sum of money. 
Hie king had returned from Wales and established himself eit 
Oxford, where there was a strong garrison, but, ever vacillating, 
he withdrew secretly, and proceeded to Newark to throw himself 
mto the arms of the Scots. Oxford capitulated ; and by th^ 
end of September 1646 Charles had neither army nor garrison 
in England. In January 1647 he w^as delivered up by the Scots 
to the commissioners of parliament. Fairfax met the king 
beyond Nottingham, and accompanied him during tlie journey 
to Holmby, treating him with the utmost consideration m every 
way. “ The general,” said Charles, “ 1$ a man of honour, and 
keeps his word which he had pledged to me.” With the collapse 
of the Royalist cause came a confused period of negotiations 
between the parliament and the king, between the king and the 
Scots, and between the Presbyterians and the Independents in 
and out of parliament. In these negotiations the New Model 
Army soon began to take a most active part. The lord general 
was placed in the unpleasant position of intermediary between 
his own officers and parliament To the grievances, usual m 
armies of that time, concerning arrears of pay and indemnity 
for acts committed on duty, there was (]^uickly added the political 
propaganda of the Independents, and m July the person of the 
king was seized by Joyce, a subaltern of cavalry— an act which 
sufficiently demonstrated the hopelessness of controlling the 
army by its articles of war. It had, in fact, become the most 
formidable political party in the realm, and pressed straight on 
to the overtlirow of parliament and the punishment of Charles. 
Fairfax was more at home in the field than at the head of a 
political committee, and, finding events too strong for him, he 
sought to resign his commission as commander-in-chief. He was, 
however, persuaded to retain it He thus remained the titular 
chief of the army party, and with the greater part of its objects 
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he iVjEts in cpmpletc, sorpetim^s most jictiyp^ sympathy. Shortly 
before the outbrCfak of the second Civil War, Fairfax succeeded 
his father in the barony and in the oflSce of governor of Hull 
In the field against the English Royalists in ^648 he displayed 
his former energy skill, anil his operations culminated in ti>c 
successful siege of Colchester, after the surrender of which place 
he approved the execution of the ]K.oyalist leaders Sir Charles 
Lucas and Sir George Lisle, holding that these officers had broken 
their parole. At iht same time Cromwell’s great victory of 
Prestpn crushed the Scots, and the Independents became 
practically all-powerful. 

Milton, m a sonnet written durina the siege of Cplcihoster> 
called upon the lord ^neral to settle the kingdom, but the crisis 
wab now at hand Fairfax was in agreemctit with CromweH 
and the army loaders in demanding the punishment of Charles, 
and ht was still the effective liead of the army He approved, 
if he did not take an active part in, Pridc^s Purge (December 
6th, 1648), but on the last and gravest of the questions at issue 
he set himself in deliberate and open opposition to the policy 
of the officers He was placed at tlxe head of the judges who 
were to try the king, and attended the preliminary sittlrfg of the 
fourt Then, convinced at last that the king’s death was m- 
tended, he refused to act In calling over the court, when the 
crier pronounced the name of Fairfax, a lady in the gaJJcry called 
out * that the Lord Fairfax was not there in person, that he 
would never sit among them, and that they did him wrong to 
name him as a commissioner** This was Lady Fairfax, who 
could not forbear, as WhiteloOke aay>, to exclaim alqud against 
the proceedings of the High Court of Ju;stice His Iqist service 
as commander-Ju-cihief was the oppression of the Leveller 
mutiny at Burford in May X649 “^d given his adhesion to 

the n^w order of thmgs, and had been reappointed lord general 
But he merely administered the affau*s of the army, and vdieii m 
^650 tho $c 0 t 4 had delated for Charles II , and the council of 
state resolved to send an army to Scotland in order to prevent 
an invasion of England, Fairfax rcs^ned h)s commission 
(Vqmwell was appointed his successor, “captain-general and 
commander-m-chief of all the forqes raised or to 1^ raised by 
authority of parliament within the commonwealth of England.** 
Fairfax received a pension of £5000 a vear, and lived in retirement 
at his Yorkshire home of Nunappleton till after the death of the j 
Protector. The troubles of the later Commonwealth recalled 
Lord Fairfax to political activity, and for the last time his 
appearance m arms helped to shape the future of the country, 
mien Monk invited him to assist in the operations about to 
be undertaken against LamtierCs army In December 1659 
he appeared at the head of a body of Yorkshire gentlemen, 
and sdeh was the influence of Fairfax’s name and reputation 
that 1200 horse quitted Lambert’s colours and jomed hun 
This was speedily followed by the brcakmg up of all Lambert’s 
foreps, and that day secured the restoration of the monarchy 
A ** free *^ parliament was called , Fairfax was elected member 
for lYork^ire, and ,was put at the head of the commission 
appointed by liie House of Commons to wait upon Charles 11 
at the Hague and urge his speedy return Of course the “ merry 
monarch, scandalous and poor,” was glad to obey the summons, 
and Fairfax provided the horse on which Charles rode at tus 
coronation. The remaining eleven years of the hfe of Lord 
Fdiriax were spent in retirement at his seat m York*^hu:e. He 
must, like Milton, have been sorely grieved and shocked by the 
scones that followed— the brutal mchgmtjes oflei^d to the 
remains of his companions m arm9« CromweU end Iretop, the 
sadnfice of Sir Hai^ Vane, the neglect or desecration of all 
that was great, noble or graceful m Englandj and the flood of 
immorality which, flowing from Whitehall, sapped the founda- 
tions of the national strength and honour* Lord d^ at 
Nunappleton on the lath qf November ^671, and was buried at 
BilboroUgh, near York As a soldier he was exact and methodical 
in planning, in the heat of battle ** SP highly transported that 
scarce any one durst speak a word to him” (Whitolopke), 
dtavalrous' and pimetihDul m hia deaUogs with lus ovm men 
and iths enemy, Honour uod conscientipueaeas the 


characteristics qf bis private and publio character, but ms 
modesty and distrust of his powers mode him less effectual as a 
statesman than as a soldier, and above all he is placed at a dis- 
advantage by being both in war and peace overshadowed by 
hi$ associate Cromwell. 

Lord 'Fairfax had a taste for literature He translated some 
of the Pselms, and wrote poems qn solitude, the Ctinetian war- 
fare, the Shortness pf life, ficc. During the last year or two of 
his fife he wrote two Menfortals which have been pubhshed-^Kme 
on the northem actions in whjeh he was engaged in iid42-*i644, 
and the other on some events m hw tenure of the chief command. 
At York and at Oxford he endeavoured to save the libraries 
from pillage, and he enriched the Bodleian with some valuable 
MSS His only daughter, JMEary Fairfax, was married to George 
Villiers, the profligate puke of Buckingham of Charles II, *6 court 

His corrc^poil 4 <-ncc, edited by G W Johnson, was published m 
1848-1849 in four volumes (seP note thereon m Dtct JSfat B*ogr ^ 
s v)t and a hfe of him by Clements H Markham m 1870. See also 
S & Gard^nar, Htsfofv Qf Gnaf Ctvtl }Var (1893) 

His descendant Thomas, 6th b^ron (X492-1782), mhented 
l^om his mother, the heiress pf Thomas, 2nd Baron Cplpepper, 
large estates wi Vijrgmia> V S A., and liaving sold Depton Hall 
and hi3 Yprk^ire estates he retired there about 1746, dying a 
bachelor He was a friend of George Washington. Thoma^ 
found his CQUsm WiUmm Fairi^x settled m Virginia, and made 
him hw agent, and Bryan (1737-1892), the son of William 
Fairfax, eventually mberited tjae title, Decoming 8th baton m 
X793. His clapn was admitted by the House of M>rds m 1800 
But It was practically dropped by tire American family, until, 
shortly before the coronation of Edward VIJ , the successor in 
title was discovered in Albert Kirby Fairfax (b 1870), a 
descendant pf thp ^th baron, who was an American citizen 
Ip November 290,8 Albert’s cl,^ to Uie title as 12th baron was 
allowed by the House qf Lords. 

FAI]BF|)SLDp a township m Faurfleld county, Connecticut, 
U.ShA , near Loqg Islimd Sound, adjoining Bridgeport on the £ 
and Westport on thp West Pop. (1890) 3865 , (1900) 4489 
(1041: foreign born) ; (1910) 6234. served by the New Yoi k, 
Ne>v Hgven & Hartford railway. The principal villages of the 
township are Fairfield, Southport, Greenfie)d Hill and Stratfield 
The jt^autifpl scenery and flnp sea air attract to the tpwnship a 
considerable nfi^^or of Rummer visitors The township has the 
well-equipped Pequot ana Fairfield memorial hlirancs (the 
former in the village of ^outhport, the latter in the village of 
Fairfield), tfie Ewrfield fresh air home (which pare? for between 
one and two hundred poor children of New York during each 
summer sespson), and the Gould home for self-syppqrtmg women 
The Fairfield Historical 3 ocief:y has a museum of antiquities 
and a collection of genealogical and historical works Among 
Fairfield’s manpfactuyes are chemicals, wire and rubber goods 
Truck-gardening is an important industry of the township In 
the Pequot Swamp within the present Fairfield a force of Pequot 
Indian^ was badly defeated in X637 by some whites, among whom 
was Roger loidlow, who, attracted by the country, founded the 
settlement m 1639 and gave it its present name in 1645 Within 
its original limits were included what ore now the townships of 
Rcddihg (separafod, 1767), Weston (1787) and Fasten (formed 
from part of Wesiton m 1843), present Westport 

and Bridgeport. During the colonial period Fairfield was a 
place of considerable importance, but subsequently it was greatly 
outstripped by Bridgeport, to which, in 1870, a portion of it 
was annexed. On the 8th of July 1779 Fairfield was burned by 
the Bntish and Hessians under Govertior William Tryon Among 
the prominent men who have lived m Fairfield are Roger Sher- 
man, the first President Dwight of Yale (who described Fairfield 
m h^ Travels and in his poem Gnenfield &tU), Chancellor James 
Kent, and Joseph Earle Shield 

See Frank 6 Child, An Old New England Town^ Sdteiohee of L%fe, 
Scenary and Chatmtet *(New York, X895) ; and Mrs £« H. Schenck, 

Huim W v>0k , New York, 4fi39->995) 

FAlRFIBLAi 4 Pity tfie eppoty-^qt of Jeffersop county, 
Ipwg, about sx m. W. by N. of Bprlmgton. Pop. (1890) 
339 ? ; (two) dlMlflj yrbw «o6 were fomiga-bpm 54 
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ttmroesif state Qenstia)j AieA», #tHwifli sqr ttu 

FbiisfieM<» aevted by the Chicago} VuAngton b Qainay^ eM tbt 
Chieago> Rook Island b Paciftsi mlways^ ^ TbiS city isi in a blue 
grass coinatvy^ m wiuch much ljve< stock i$ bred , and it is $$t 
nxqsortasijb market for draft htmm. It is* the seat of Parsonis 
College (Fresbytemani co-educatienal> ]]$75X endowed by Lewis 
Btddwmr Persons, Sr, a esercJbaiU of N.Y. 

The college offers ciassacal, phUosophacal end scientific courses^ 
ead has a schdol of masic and aa academic department , m 
x9o7-roi9oS It bad 19 uietmctors and 357 8itpdeiita> of whom 93 
were in the college and 97 were in the sc^ol qf musie, Fairfield 
has a Carnegie library (1892); and a musew with a coUection of 
boss. Immediately F4. of the city la ag attiswctive Chautauqua 
Pairk^ of 30 acres^ with an aaditonurn capable of seating about 
4000 persons , and them le an annual Chautauqua assembly. 
The ^incipail mainufactures of P'airfiald are f^m waggQnan 
farming implements^ draan-tde^ malleable cotton gloves and 
mittens and cotton garments. The municipality owns its water- 
works and an eleotnc-bgliitmg plant. Fatrfieldi was settled m 
1839 ; was incorporated as a town m 1847 , and was first 
chartered as a city m the same year 

See Charles H Fletcher. j£fferM)n County. Iowa Centennial 
History (Fairfield, 1876) 

PAIRRAVEN, a toWnship in Bnstol county, Massachusetts, 
U S A., on New Bedfbrd Harbor, opposite New Bedford Pop 
^1890) 2919 , (1900) 3567, of whom S99 were foreigii-bom , 
(1910, U S census) 51:22. Area, about 13 sn. m. Fairha\cn is 
served by the New York, New Haven & Hartford railway and by 
electric railway to Mattapoisett and Marion, and is connected 
with New Bedford by two bridges, by electric railway, and by 
the New York, New Haven & Hartford ferry line The print ipjl 
village IS Fairhavcn , others are Oxford, Naskatucket and 
Sconticut Neck As a summer resort Fairhaven is widely known j 
Among the principal buildings are the following, presented to 
the township by Henry H Rogers (1840-1009;, a native oi 
Fairhaven and a large stockholder and long vice-president of the 
Standard Oil Co , the town hall, a memorial of Mrs Rogers , the 
Rogers public schools , the Millicent public library (17, •^oo vols 
m 1908). a memorial to hts daughter , and a fine granite memorial 
church (Umtanan) with parish house, a memorial to his mother , 
and there is also a public park* of 13 acres, the gift of Mr Rogers 
From 1830 to 18^7 the inhabitants of Fairhaven were chiefl> 
engaged m whaling, and the fishing interests are still important 
Among manufactures are tacks, nails, iron goods, loom^ranks, 
glass, yachts and boats, and shoes, 

Fairhaven, originally a part of New Bedford, was incorporated 
as a separate township in 1812 On the 5th of September 1778 
a fleet and armed force under Earl Grey, sent to punish New 
Bedford and what is now Fairhaven for their activity in privateer- 
ing, burned the shipping and destroyed much of New Bedford 
The troops then marched to the head of the Acushnet river, and 
down the east bank to Sconticut Neck, where they camped till 
the 7th of September, when they re^embarked, having meanwhile 
dismantled a small fort, built during the early days of the war, 
on the cast side of the river at the entrance to the harbour 
On the evening of the 8th of September a lamling force from the 
fleet, which had begun to set fire to Fairhaven, was driven off 
by a body of about 150 minute-men commanded by Mapr Israel 
Fearing , and on the following day the fleet departed The fort 
was at once rebuilt and was named Fort Fearing, but os early 
as 1784 h had beerme known as Fort Phoenix j it was one of the 
strongest defences on the New Ehgland.eoast during the war of 
1812 The township of Acushnet was formed fiom the northern 
part of Fairhaven in r86o. 

See Jamos Li (mlinghanii aad otneni, A Bnef Hts/owy of the Town 

9 f Bairhavent Metssachmitits (Pawhaven, 1003) 

FAUROLTf FRSirailllGK WILUAJH (i8x4-t866)> English 
mtiquary and wqod engraver^ bf>rn m London m 1814, 
Hift father, who was of a Gsmam fanuly (the name was originaJij 
Fablihei?)^ was a tobai^eo manufacturer, and for some years 
fairbelt himseU was am^oyed in the business* For a tune he 
waSfW drawmg-masrter, aftetwaeds a aaenei^amter, and m 1^315 
he beeame assistant to S. Sly, the« wood engraMerF Some peg 
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eiHi> mk copies mada by hm of figusas from/ Hoga»;tb’s pLarties led 
to his bamg employed by Charles Knight on several of hie 
hhistratedr pnbhcamons. His fi^st published liitejpry work was 
a contribution to Hone’s Year-^ook m 1831^ ]ps life wna one 
of almo'^t uninterrupted quiet labour, carried on until withm a 
few days* of death. Several workv on civic pageantry asid sqoie 
collections of aincienit unpublished songs and dialogues were 
edited by him for the Percy Society in 1842 In 1844 he was; 
elected fellow of the Soastj of Antiquaries, He publiahed an 
edition* of the dramatic works of Lyly in 1856. flis pnncipidf 
independent works are Tobacep, its History and Association, 
(1859), Gog and (i86o>, Up the Nile and Home Aqatn 
(1862) j many articles and serials contributed to the Art Journal, 
scffne of which vtexp aftf rwards separately published, as Castimis 
m England (1846) , PtoUonary cjj Terms in Aft (1854)* These 
worksi are illustrated by numcraus cuts, drilwn on the wood by 
his own hand IIis pencil was also employed in iHustrating 
Evans’s Coins of the Ancient BrtUmp, Madden’s Jeunsh Coinage, 
HalhwelVs foko Shaheapeare and his Sir John Maundmfle, 
Roach Smitli’s Rtckbvrougk, the Mtscellanpq, of Lord 

Lonx^sborough, and many other works, He diecTon tho ji’d of 
April x866. His books relating to Shakespeare were bequeathed 
to the library at Stratford-on-Avon , those on avic pageantry 
(between aoo and 300 volumes) to the Society of Antiquaries ; 
his old prints and works on costume to the British Museum ; 
his general hbr^ he desired to be sold and the proceeds devoted 
to the Literary Fund, 

FAIRMONT, a city and the county-seat of Marion county. 
West Virginia, U S,A,, on both sides of the Monongahola river, 
about 75 m SE of Wheeling Pop (1890)1023, (1900)^55, 
of whom 283 were of negro descent and 382 were foreign-porm 
It |s served by the Baltimore & Ohio railway Among its manu- 
factures are gla&s, machinery, flour cmd furniture, and it is an, 
important shipping point for coal mined m the vicinity The 
ci^ 1$ the scat of one of the West Virginia state normal scho©H< 
Fairmont was laid out as Middletown in 1819, became the county- 
seat of the newly established Marion county m 1842, received its 
present name about 1844, and was chartered as a city in 1899. 

FAIR OAKS, a station on a branch of the Southern railway, 
6 m E of Richmond, Virginia, U.S A, It s noted as the site 
of one of the battles of the Civil War, fought on the 31st of May 
and the ist of June 186?, between the Union (Army of the 
Potomac) under General G B McClellan and the Confederate 
forces (Army of Northern Virginia) commanded by General J E. 
Johnston The attack of the Confederates was made at a moment 
when the river Chicfcahommy divided the Federal army into 
two imequal parts, and was, moreover, swollen to such a degree 
as to endanger the bridges. General Johnston stationed part 
of his troops along the nver to prevent the Fecferals sending 
aid to the smaller force south of it, upon which the Con- 
federate attack, commanded by General Longstreet, was directed, 
Many accidents, due to the inexperience of the staff officers 
and to the difficulty of the ground, hindered the development of 
Longstreet’s attack, but the Federals were gradually driven 
l»ck with a loss of ten guns, though at the last moment reinforce- 
ments managed to cross the river and re-establish the line of 
defence. At the close of the day Johnston was severely wounded, 
and General G W. Smith succeeded to the command The 
battle was renewed on the ist of June but not fought out At 
the close of the action General R. £ Lee took over the command 
of the Confederates, which he held till the final surrender m 
April i86s. So far as the victory lay with either side, it was 
witih the Unioq army, for the Confederates failed to achieve 
their purpose of destroying the almost isolated left wing of 
McClellan’s army, and after the battle they withdrew into the 
hues of Richmond. The Union losses were 5031 la killed^ 
wounded and missing, those of the Confederates were 6134^ 
The battle is sometimes known os the battle of Seven Pines. 

FAIROFABADt [Ahu-t-Tahir ibn Ibrqhim Majd in^Oln ul- 
Fairuz^adl^ (|3j29-x4iid), Arabian lexicographer, was born at 
Rgrazln near ^raz. His student days were spent m Sbiraa^ 
W£isi 4 , Bagdad and Paipascus He taught for ten y^ars ns 
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J erusalem^ and afterwards travelled in western Asia and Egypt 
n 1368 he settled in Mecda^ where he remained for fifteen yeara 
He next visited India and spilhit some time in Delhi; then remained 
in Mecca another ten years. The following three years were 
spent in Bagdad; in Shiraz (where he was received by Timur), 
and in Ta’iz In 1395 he was appointed chief cadi (qadi) of 
Vemen, married a daughter of the sultan, and died at Zabid 
m Z414 During this last period of his life he converted his 
house at Mecca into a school of MAlikite law and established 
three teachers in it He wrote a huge lexicographical work 
of 60 or 100 volumes uniting the dictionaries of Ibn Slda, a 
Spanish philologist (d. 1066), and of Saj&nl (d. 1252). A digest 
of or an extract from this last work is his famous diction* 
aiy d-Qdmus (** the Ocean '*), which has been published m 
Egypt; Constantinople and India, has been translated into 
Turkish and Persian, and has itself ^en the basis of several later 
dictionaries. (G W. T ) 

FAIRY (Fr, faerie ; Prov. jada ; Sp. hada ; Ital fata ; 
med. Lat fafare, to enchant, from Lat fatum, fate, destiny), 
the common term for a supposed race of supernatural bein^ 
who magically intermeddle in human affairs. Of all the minor 
creatures of mythology the fairies are the most beautiful, the 
most numerous, the most memorable in literature Like all 
organic growths, whether of nature or of the fancy, they are not 
the immediate product of one country or of one time , they 
have a pedigree, and the question of their ancestry and affiliation 
is one of wide bearing. But mixture and connexion of races 
have in this as m many other cases so changed the original 
folk-product that it is difficult to disengage and separate the 
different strains that have gone to the making or moulding of 
the result as we have it 

It is not in literature, however ancient, that We must look for 
the early forms of the fairy belief Many of Homer’s heroes 
have fairy lemans, called nymphs, fairies taken up into a higher 
region of poetry and religion , and the fairy leman is notable 
in the story of Athamas and his cloud bride NephelS, but this 
character is as familiar to the unpoctical Eskimo, and to the Red 
Indians, with their bird-bride and beaver-bnde (see A Lang’s 
Custom and Myth, ** The Stoiy of Cupid and Psyche ”). The 
Candharvas of Sanskrit poetry arc also fairies. 

One of the most interesting facts about fairies is the wide 
distribution and long persistence of the belief m them They 
arc the chief facto* in surviving Irish superstition Here they 
dwell in the “ raths,” old earth-forts, or earthen bases of later 
palisaded dwellings of the Norman penod, and in the subter- 
ranean houses, common also m Scotland, They arc an organized 
people, often called “ the army,” and their life corresponds to 
human life in all particulars They carry off children, leaving 
changeling substitutes, transport men and women into fairyland, 
and are generally the causes of all mystenous phenomena Whirls 
of dust are caused by the fairy marching army, as by the being 
called Kutchi in the Dien tribe of Australia In 1907, in northern 
Ireland, a farmer’s house was troubled with flying stones (see 
Poltergeist) The neighbours said that the fames caused the 
phenomenon, as the man had swept his chimney with a bough 
of holly, and tlie holly is ” a gentle tree,” dear to the fairies 
The fairy changeling belief also exists in some districts of Argyll, 
and a fairy boy dwelt long in a small farm-house in Glencoe, 
now unoccupied. 

In Ireland and the west Highlands neolithic arrow-heads 
and flint chips are still fairy weapons They are dipped in water, 
which IS given to aiJing cattle and human beings as a sovereign 
remedy for diseases The writer knows of ” a little lassie in 
green ” who is a fairy and, according to the percipients, haunts 
the bankb of the Mulcomar pool on the Lochy In Glencoe is a 
fairy hill where the fairy muSic, vocal and instrumental, is heard 
!n still weather In the Highlands, however, there is much more 
interest in second sight than in fairies, while in Ireland the 
reverse is the case The best book on Celtic fairy lore is still 
tlmt of the minister of Aberfoyle, the Rev Mr Kirk (ob. 169a). 
His^ work on The Secret CmmomweaWi of Elves, Fauns and 
Fairietp left in MS and mcomplete (the remainder is in the Laing 


MSS., Edinburgh University library), was published (a hundred 
copies) in 18x5 by Sir Walter Scott, and m the Biblioth^ue de 
Carabas (Lang) ^re is a French translation. Mr Kirk is said 
(though his tomb exists) to have been carried away by fames. 
He appeared to a friend and said that he would come again, 
when the fnend must throw a dirk over his shoulder and he 
would return to this x/orld The fnend, however, lost his nerve 
and did not throw the dirk. In the samer way a woman re- 
appeared to her husband in Glencoe m the last generation, 
but he was wooing another lass and did not make any effort to 
recover his wife. His character was therefore lost in the glen. 

It is clear that m many respects fairyland corresponds to the 
pre-Chnstian abode of the dead Like Persephone when carried 
to Hades, or Wainamolnen in the Hades of the Finns (Manala), 
a living human being must not eat in fairyland ; if he does, 
'he dwells there for ever. Tamlanc in the ballad, however, was 
“ fat and fair of flesh,” yet was rescued by Janet • probably 
he had not abstained from fairy food. He was to be given as 
the kane to Hell, which shows a distinction between the beliefs 
in hell and m the place of fames 

It is a not uncommon theory that the fairies survive in legend 
from prehistoric memories of a pigmy people dwelling in the 
subterranean earth-houses, but the contents of these do not 
indicate an age prior to the close of the Roman occupation o( 
Britain , nor are pigmy bones common in neolithic sepulchres. 
The “ people of peace ” {Daotne Shte) of Ireland and Scotland 
are usually of ordinary stature, indeed not to be recognized as 
varying from mankmd except by their proceedings (see J Curtin, 
Irish Folk-tales)^ 

The belief in a species of lady fames, deathly to their human 
lovers, was found by R L. Stevenson to be as common m Samoa 
(see Island Nights* Entertainments) as m Strathfinlas or on the 
banks of Loch Awe In New Caledonia a native fnend of J. J. 
Atkinson (author of Prtmd Law) told him that he had met 
and caressed the girl of his heart in the forest, that she had 
vanished and must have been a fairy He therefore would die 
in three days, which (Mr Atkinson informs the writer) he punctu- 
ally did. The Greek sirens of Homer are clearly a form of these 
deadly fairies, as the Nereids and Oreads and Naiads are fames 
of wells, mountains and the sea The fairy women who come 
to the births of children and foretell their fortunes {Fata, Moerae, 
ancient Egyptian Hathors, Fees, Dominae Fatales), with their 
spindles, arc refractions of the human spae-women ” (in the 
Scots term) who attend at birth and derive omens of the child’s 
future from various signs The custom is common among 
several savage races, and these women, represented in the 
spiritual world by Fata, bequeath to us the French fee, in the 
sense of fairy. Perrault also uses fee for anything that has 
magical quality , ” the key was fee,** liad mana, or wakan, 
savage words for the supposed power,” or ether, which works 
magic or is the vehicle of magical influences. 

Though the fairy belief is universally human, the nearest 
analogy to the shape which it takes m Scotland and Ireland — 
the “ pixies ” of south-western England — is to be found m Jan 
or Jinnis of the Arabs, Moors and people of Palestme. In stories 
which have passed through a literary medium, like The Arabian 
Nights, the gem or Jan do not so much resemble our fames as 
they do in the popular superstitions of the East, orally collected. 
The Jan are now a subterranean commonwealth, now they reside 
in rumous places, like the fames in the Irish raths. Like the 
fames they go about in whirls of dust, or the dust-whirls them- 
selves are Jan They carry off men and women “ to their own 
herd,” m the phrase of Mr Kirk, and are kind to mortals who are 
kmd to them They chiefly differ from our fairies in their 
greater tendency to wear animal forms; though, like the 
fairies, when they choose to appear in human shape they are 
not to be distinguished from men and women of mortal mould 
Like the fames everywhere they have amours with mortals, 
such as that of the Queen of Faety with Thomas of Erctldoune 
The herb rue is potent agamst them, as in British folk-lore, and 
a man long captive among the Jdn escaped from them by 
observing their avoidance of rue, and by plucking two handfub 
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thereof^ They, like the British brownies (a kind of domesticated 
iairy), are the causes of strange disappearances of things. To 
preserve houses from their influences, rue, that “ herb of grace,” 
IS kept in the apartments, and the name of Allah is constantly 
invoked. If this is omitted, things are stolen by the Jdn. 

They often bear animal names, and it is dangerous to call a 
cat or dog without pointing at the animal, for a Jmm of the 
same imme may be present and may take advantage of the 
mvocation. A man, m fun, called to a goat to escort his wife 
on a walk * he did not point at the goat, and the wife disappeared. 
A Jtnm had carried her off, and her husband had to seek her at 
the court of the Jdn, Euphemistically they are addressed as 
ntubdraktn, “ blessed ones,” as we say ” the good folk ” or the 
people of peace ” As our fairies give gold which changes into 
withered leaves, the Jdn give onion peels which turn into gold. 
Like our fairies the Jdn can apply an ointment, kohl, to human 
eyes, after which the person so favoured can see /d», or faines, 
which are invisible to other mortals, and can see treasure wherever 
it may be concealed (sea Fclk 4 &re of the Holy Land, by J. E. 
Hanauer, 1907). 

It IS pkun that faines and Jdn are practically identical, 
a cunous proof of the uniformity of the working of imagmation 
in peoples widely separated in race and religion. Fairies 
naturally won their way into the poetry of the middle ages 
They take lovers from among men, and are often described as 
of delicate, unearthly, ravishing beauty. The enjoyment of 
their charms is, however, generally qualified by some restnction 
or compact, the breaking of which is the cause of calamity to 
the lover and all his race, as in the notable tale of Melusine. 
This fay by enchantment built the castle of Lusignan for her 
husband It was her nature to take every week the form of a 
serpent from the waist below. The hebdomadal transformation 
being once, contrary to compact, witnessed by her husband, 
she left him with much wailing, and was said to return and 
give warning by her appearance and great shrieks whenever one 
of the race of Lusignan was about to die At the birth of Ogier 
le Danois six fairies attend, five of whom give good gifts, which 
iJie sixth ovemdes with a restriction Gervaisc of Tilbury, 
writing early in the 13th century, has in his Oita Impettalta a 
cliapter, De lamits et nocturms larvts, where he gives it out, as 
proved by individuals beyond all exception, that men have been 
lovers of beings of this kind whom they call Fadas, and who 
did in case of infidelity or infringement of secrecy inflict terrible 
pumshment — the loss of goods and even of life. There seems 
little m the characteristics of these fames of romance to dis- 
tinguish them from human beings, except their supernatural 
knowledge and power They are not often represented as 
diminutive m stature, and seem to be subject to such human 
passions as love, jealousy, envy and revenge. To this class 
belong the fames of Boiardo, Ariosto and Spenser. 

There is no good modem book on the fairy belief in general 
Keightley’s Fairy Mytholo^v is full of interesting matter , Rh3rs’a 
Celtic Mythology is esiiecially copious about Welsh faines, which 
arc practically identical with those of Ireland and Scotland. The 
works of Mr Jeremiah Curtin and Dr Douglas Hyde are useful for 
Ireland , for Scotland, Kirk’s }>ccr0t Commonwealth has already been 
quoted Scott s dissertation on fames m The Border Minstrelsy is 
nch in lore, though necessanly Scott had not the wide field of 
comparative study opened by more recent researches There is a 
full descnption of French fairies of the 15th century in the evidence 
of Teanned’Arc at her trial (143 1) in QuidievaX* s Prods dej canned Arc, 
vol i pp 67, 68, 187, 209, 212, vol 11 pp 390, 404* 450 (A L) 

FAIRY RING, the popular name for the circular patches of a 
dark green colour that are to be seen occasionally on permanent 
grass-land, either lawn or meadow, on which the fames were 
supposed to hold their midnight revels They mark the area of 
growth of some fungus, starting from a centre of one or more 
plants. The mycelium produced from the spores dropped by 
the fungus or from the “ spawn ” in the soil, radiates outwards, 
and each year's successive crop of fungi rises from the new 
growth round the circle. The rich colour of the grass is due 
to the fertilizing cjuality of the decaying fungi, which are 
pecdiarly nch m nitrogenous substances. The most complete 
and symmetneal grass rmgs are formed Marasmtus oreadei, 


the fairy ring champignon, but the mushroom and many other 
species occasionally form rings, both on grass-lands and m woods. 
Observations were made on a ring in a pine-wood for a period of 
nine years, and it was calculated that it increased from centre 
to circumference about 84 m each year The fungus was never 
found growing within the circle during the time ^e ring was 
under observation, the decaying vegetation necessary for its 
growth having become exhausted. 

FAITHFULl^ EMILY (1835-1895), English philanthropist, 
was the youngest daughter of the Rev. Ferdinand Faithful!, 
and was bom at Headley Rectory, Surrey, in 1835 She look a 
great interest m the conditions of working-women, and with the 
object of extending their sphere of labour, which was then 
painfully limited, m x86o she set up in London a printing estal> 
lishment for women. The ” Victoria Press,” as it was called, 
soon obtained quite a reputation for its excellent work, and Miss 
Faithfiill was shortly afterwards appointed printer and publisher 
in ordinary to Queen Victoria. In 1863 she began the publication 
of a monthly organ. The Vtciorta Magazine, in which for eighteen 
years she continuously and earnestly advocated the claims of 
women to remunerative employment. In 1868 she published a 
novel. Change upon Change, She also appeared as a lecturer, 
and with the object of furthering the interests of her sex, lectured 
widely and successfully both in England and the United States, 
which latter she visited in 1872 and 1882. In 1888 she was 
awarded a civil list pension of £50. She died m Manchester on 
the 31st of May 1895. 

FAITH HEALING, a form of ^^mind cure,” characterized by the 
doctrine that while pain and disease really exist, they may be 
neutralized and dispelled by faith in Divine power , the doctrine 
known as Christian Science {qv) holds, however, that pain is 
only an illusion and seeks to cure the patient by instilling into 
him this belief. In the Christian Church the tradition of faith 
healing dates from the earliest days of Christianity ; upon the 
miracles of the New Testament follow cases of heding, first by 
the Apostles, then by their successors ; but faith healing proper 
IS gradually, from the 3rd century onwards, transformed into 
trust m relics, though faith cures still occur sporadically in later 
times Catherine of Siena is said to have saved Father Matthew 
from dying of the plague, hut m this case it is rather the healer 
than the healed who was strong in faith With the Reformation 
faith healing proper reappears among the Moravians and 
Waldenses, who, like the Peculiar People of our own day, put 
their trust in prayer and anointing with oil In the 16th century 
we find faith cures recorded of Luther and other reformers, 
in the next century of the Baptists, Quakers and other Puritan 
sects, and in the 18th century the faith healing of the Methodists 
m this country was paralleled by Pietism in Germany, whidh 
drew into its ranks so distinguished a man of science as Stahl 
( 1660- 1 7 34). In the 19th century Prince Hohenlohe-Waldenburg- 
Schilhngsfurst, canon of Grosswardein, was a famous healer on 
the continent ; the Mormons and Irvingites were prominent 
among English-speaking peoples; in the last quarter of the 
19th century faith healing became popular in London, and 
Bethshan homes were opened in 1881, and since then it has 
found many adherents in England. 

Under faith healing in a wider sense may be included (i) the 
cures m the temples of Aesculapius and other deities in the 
ancient world ; (2) the practice of touching for the king s evil, 
in vogue from the iith to the i8th century ; (3) the cures of 
Valentine Greatrakes, the “ Stroker ” (1629-1683); and (4) 
the miracles of Lourdes, and other resorts of pilgrims, among 
which may be mentioned St Wmifred’s Well m Flintshire, 
Treves with its Holy Coat, the grave of the Jansenist F. de Pans 
in the i8th century, the little town of Kevelaer from 1641 on- 
wards, the tombs of St Louis, Francis of Assisi, Catherme of 
Siena and others. 

An animistic theory of disease was held ^y Pastor J. Ch. 
Blumhardt, Dorothea Trudel, Boltzius and other European 
faith healers. Used m this sense faith healing is indistmguishable 
from much of savage leech-craft, which seeks to cure disease 
by expdli^ the evil spirit m some portion of the body, Altbougli 
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it » usually pfesant, faith in the medicine man is net essential 
fcir the efficacy 0# the methud. The same may be said ef the 
lirieol descendant of savage medfctne— the magical leech-craft 
«rf Eiiropead folklore ; cures for toothache, warts, &c., act in 
spite of the disbelief of the sufferer ; how far incredulity on the 
pEirt of the healer would result in failure is an open question. 

JPVom the psvcholofpcal point of view all these different kinds 
of faith healing, as indeed all kinds of mmd cure, including 
those of Christian Brienre and hypnotism, depend on suggestion 
In faith healing proper not only are powerful direct 
suggestions used, but the religious atmosphere and the auto- 
suffgUstions of the piatient co-operate> espenafly where the cures 
taka place durmg a period of religious revival or at other tunes 
when largo assemblies and strong emotions are found. The 
suggestibuity of Luge crowds is markedly greater than that of 
individuals, and to this and the greater faith must be attributed, 
the greater surresh of the fashionable places of pilgrimage. 

See A T Myers and F W H Myers m Pyac Soc Psyckteat Be- 
s$aeeht iv* loo-soo, on the miracles ot Lourdes, with hibliography , 
A Feildmg, PnHk Healing and Chnitian Science , O StOll» Sug- 
gestwn uud Hypnol^smus tn dev V oik er psychologic , article “ Great- 
rakes m Diet Nat Dtog (N W T ) 

FAITHOIlN£» WILLIAM (162^ or xday-idqi), English painter 
and engraver, was born in I^ndon and was apprenticed to 
Robert Peake, a painter and printscller, who receded the honour 
of knighthood from Charles I On the outbreak of the Gvil War 
he accompanied his master into the king*s service, and being 
made prisoner at Rasinghouse, lie was confined for some, lime to 
Alddrsgate, where, Iwwever, he was permitted to follow his 
profession of engraver, and among other portraits did a small 
one of the first Vilheis, duke of Buckingham At the earnest 
solicitation of his friends he very soon regained his liberty, 
but only on condition of retiring to France There he was so 
fortunate as to receive instruction from Robert Nanteuil. He 
was permuted to return to England about 16^0, and took up a 
shop near Temple Bar, where, besides lus work as an engraver, 
he carried on a Urge business as a pnntsollcr In t68o he gave 
up his shop and retired to a house in Blackfriars, occupying 
himself chiefly in painting portraits from the life in crayons, 
although still occasionally engof^ed 111 engraving It is said that 
his life was shortened !)y the misfortunes, dissipation, and early 
death of his son William Faithorne is especially famous as a 
portrait engraver, and among those on whom he exercised his art 
were a large number of eminent persons, including Sir Henry 
Spelman, Oliver Cromwell, Henry Somerset, the marquis of 
Worcester, Jolui Milton, Queen Catherine, Prince Rupert, 
Cardinal Richclicu,Sir Thomas Fairfax, Thomas Hobbes, Richard 
Hooker, Robert second earl of Essex^und Charles I, All his works 
are remarkable for their combination of freedom and strengtli 
with softness and delicacv, and his crayon paintings unite to 
these the additional quality of dear and brilliant colouring 
He is the author of a work on engraving (1622} 

His son WiLi lAM (1656-1686), mezzotint engraver, at an early 
age gave promise of attaining great excellence, but became idle 
ara dissipated, and involved his father in money difficulties 
Among persons of note whose portraits he engraved are Charles 
IL, Mary princess of Orange, Queen Anne when princess of 
Benmark, and Cliarles XTI. of Sweden 

The best account o£ the FaiUiomus is that contained in Walpole's 
Anecdotes of Vaiutntg A lUc of Faithomo the tld(*r is preserved 
it! the British among the pajjers of Mr Bayford, librarian 

to Lord Otkird, and an intimate frknd of Faithomc 

FAIZABAD, a town of Afghanistan, capital of the province of 
Badakshan, situated on the Kokcha river In i8ai it was 
desttroyed by Murad Beg of Knnduz, and the mhalutants removed 
to Kunduz But since Badakshan was annexed by Abdur 
Rahman, the town has recovered its former importance, and is 
now a considerable place of trade It is the chief oantonenent 
for eastern Afghanistan and the Pamir region, and is protected 
by a’fort'bdiit m 1904 

FAlAjnSPD^ a' district and town on the B. coast of Porto Rico, 
belonging to the department of Humacao. Pop (1899) of the 
i6j7Ao ^ and of the town, 34114. The district k highly 


• 

fertile and is well watered, owing it greait xtteastvre to its abmiAitft 
ramfaU. Sugar production is its principal industry, but some 
attention is afeo given to the growing of orangOB and pineapfdes 
The town, which was foundra m 1774, is a bu^ commercml 
centre standing iJ: m* from a huge and well-sheltered bay, at the 
entrance to which is the cape called Cabeza de San Juan. It is 
the marieet town fot a number ol small islands off the E coaat, 
some of which produce cattle for export. 

FAKiHfl RAZI (rt4p-^i2op), Arabian historian and 

theologian, wao the son of a preacher, himself a witter, and was 
bom at Rai (Rei, Rhagae), near Tehran, where he received his 
earliest training. Here and at MarSgha, whither he followed his 
teacher Majd ud^Dln ul-JiH, ho studied philosophy and theology. 
He was a Shafi'itc in law and a follower of Ash^ail (qv.) in 
theology, and became renowned as a defender of orthodoxy. 
During a journey in Khwarizm and Mawara’l-nahr he preached 
both m Persian and Arabic against the sects of Islam. After 
this tour he returned to his native city, but settled later m Herat, 
where he died. His dogmatic positions may be seen from hs 
work Kildb id-Muhassal, which is analysed by Schmolders in his 
ISsvat stir Us ieoles phhsophtques diet Us Aretes (Pans, 1842) 
Extracts from his History of the Dynasties were puWishod Iw 
Joitrdam in the Fundgruben des Orients (vol v.), and by D R. 
Hemzius (St Petersburg, 1828). His greatest work is the 
MafUtih ul^Ghaib (“ The Keys of Mystery ’*), an extensive 
commentary on the Koran published at Cairo (8 vols , 1890) 
and elsewhere , it is specially full in its exposition of Ash‘arite 
theology and its use of early and late Mu tazihte writings 

For an account of his life F Wnstenfcld’s Geschiehie der 
arabischen Arete y No. 200 (Gottmacn, 1840) » for a list of his works 
cf C Brockclmanu's Gesch der arabtschen 1 itetatuYy vol i ^eitnar, 
1898), pp 50O ff An account of his teaclimg is given by M Schreiner 
in the Z^eilschrtft der deulschen morgenldndischen GesellSckaft (vol 52, 
pp 50511) (G W T) 

FAKIR (from Arabic faqlr, ‘^poor’^), a term equivalent to 
Dervtsh {gt>) or Mahommedan religious mendicant, but which 
has come to be specially applied to the Hindu devotees and 
ascetics of India There are two classes of these Indian Fakirs, 
(i) the religious orders, and (2) the nomad rogues who infest the 
country The ascetic orders resemble the Franciscans of Christi- 
anity The bulk lead really excellent lives in monasteries, 
which are centres of education and poor-relief ; while others go 
out to Visit the poor as Gurus or teachers Strict celibacy is 
not enforced among them These orders arc of very ancient date, 
owing their establishment to the ancient Hindu rule, followed 
by the Buddhists, that each “ twice-bom ** man should lead m 
the woods the life of an ascetic The second class of Fakirs are 
simply disreputable beggars who wander round extorting, under 
the guise of religion, alms from the charitable and practising 
on the superstitions of the villagers As a rule they make no 
real pretence of leading a relimous Irfe They are said to number 
nearly a million Many of them are known as Jogi,” and lay 
claim to miraculous powers which they declare have become 
theirs by the practice of abstinence and extreme austerities. 
The tortures which some of these wretches will inflict upon 
themselves are almost incredible They will hold their arms over 
theur heads until the muscles atrophy, will keep their flsts 
clenched till the nails grow through the palms, will he on beds 
of nails, cut and stab themselves, drag, week after week, enormous 
chains loaded with masses of iron, or hang themselves before a 
fire near enough to scorch Most of them are inexpressibly 
filthy and verminous Amon^ the filthiest are the Aghons, 
who preserve the ancient cannibal ritual of the followers of Siva, 
eat filth, and use a human skull as a dnnkmg-vessel Formerly 
the fakirs were always nude and smeared with ashes , but now 
they are compelled to wear some pretence of dothmg. The 
natives do not really reipect these wandering fnars, but they 
dread their curses. 

See Jolm Campbell Oman, 7 ^ Mystics y Ascetics and SaMe of 
India (19031), and Indian Census Reports. 

FALA 1 SE, a tovm of north-western' France capital of m 
arrondissement m the department of Calvados, on the 
bank of tile Ants, 19^ m. S. by E. of Caiem by roacL Pop« (1:906) 
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6ai5. the principrt phjcct ot Www^ tf ttw wtte* ww pwfly 
itt ruins, but foonerly tfe swt of t^,dukej pf Normandy and Ae 
bkthpJace of Wdliam die Co»<iueror, » situated on a lofty 
qng overlooking tbe to^ And consists of a squaro nias? defended 
by towers and^nked by ^ smdU donjon and a lofty towotr addod 
by the ]^}ish in the isth centwy ; the rest of the castle dates 
chiefly from the 12th century. Near the castle^ m the Place oe 
la Trmitt, w an equcstnan statue m bronze of WJham the 
Conqueror, to whom tie town owed iits prosperity The churches 
« La Tnmti and St Gcrvais cop»bme the Gothic and Renaissance 
styles of architecture, and StGervais also includes Romanesque 
workmanship. A street passes by way of a tunnel beneath the 
choir of La Trinitd Falaise has ^pulous suburbs, one of which, 
Guibroy, is celebrated for its annual fair for horsos, cattle and 
wool, which has been held m August since the nth century. 
The town is the seat of a subpr^cture and has tribunals of 
first instance and commerce, a chamber of arts and manufacture, 
a board of trade-arbitrators and a communal college. Tanning 
and important manufactures of hosiery are carried on. 

From 1417, when after a siege of forty^seven days it succumbed 
to Henry V , king of England, till 1450, when it was retaken by 
the Frenc h, Falaise was m the hands of the English. 

FALASHAS (t e exiles , Ethiopia A stranger)^ or Jews 
of Abyssinia,” a tribe of Hamitic stock, akitt to Galla, Somali 
and Beja, though they profess the Jewish religion They claim 
to be descended from the ten tribes tinished from the Holy Land 
Another tradition assigns them as ancestor Menelck, Solomon’s 
alleged son by the queen of Sfasba. There is little or no physical 
different e between them and the typical Abyssinians, except 
perhaps that their eyes are a little more oblique , and they may 
certainly be regarded as Hamitic It is uncertain when they 
became Jews : one account suggests in Solomon’s time , another, 
at the Babylonian captivity ; a third, during the isl century 
of the Cliristian era. That one of the earlier dates is correct 
seems jirobable from the fact that the Falashas know nothing 
of either the Babybnian or Terusalem Talmud, make no use of 
phylacteries {U 0 tn), and observe neither the feast of Purim 
nor the dedication of the temple. They possess — ^not in Hebrew, 
of which they are altogether ignorant, but in Ethiopic (or Geez) — 
the canonical and apocryphal books of the Old Testament , 
a volume of extracts from the Pentateuch, with comments gn on 
to Moses by God on Mount Sinai $ the Te-e-sa-sa Sanbat, or 
laws ol the Sabbath ; the Ardit, a book of secrets revealed to 
twelve saints, which is used as a charm against disease , lives of 
Abraham, Moses, &c j and a trail*4lation of Josephus called Sana 
Aihud A copy of the (hit or Mosaic law is kept in the hoi) of 
holies m every synagogue. Various pagan observances are 
mingled in their ritual every newly-built house is considered 
uninhabitable till the blood of a sheep or fowl has been spilt in It , 
a woman guilty of a breach of chastity has to undergo purificatibn 
by leaping into a flaming fite ; the Sdbbath has been detfied, and, 
as the goddess Sanbat, receives adoration and sacrifice and is 
said to have ten thousand times ten thousand angels to wait 
on her commands There is a monastic system, introduced 
It is said m the 4th century a r> by Aba Zebra, a pious man 
who retired from the world and lived m the cave of Hoharewa, 
in the province of Armatshoho. The monks must prepare all 
their food with their own hands, and no lay person, male or 
female, may enter thcif houses Celibacy is not practised by the 
pnests, but they are not allowed to marry a second time, and no 
one is admitted into the order who has eaten bread With a 
Christian, or is the son or grandson of a man thus contaminated 
Belief m the evil eye or shadow is umversal, and spint-raiscrs, 
soothsayers and rain-doctors are in repute Education is in the 
liairfs of the monks and priests, and is confined to boys Fasts, 
obligatory on all above sex^en years Of age, are held on evei*y 
Monday and Thursday, on evefy new ntoon, and at the passover 
(the aist or 22nd of Apfilk The annual fcstiVaW are the passover, 
the harvest feast, the Baala MaaAlat or feast of taberhadds 
(during winch, however, no booths arfe built), the day 0? covenant 
or assembly and Abfaham’'S dky It is feeheVed thAf Aftet deafh 
the soul remains ift a plaice of dafkheSsWthfe thii‘li‘dky, When tnfe 


first aaerifiM for the dead is oSeised ; ftfayers are mod m thti 
synagogue for the xefxise the departed, aiid for seven days a 
formal lament takes place every morning irt his hoqse. Ho 
coffins nxt used, and a stone vault is built pver tbq cprpfl^ sp 
the4: It may noit come mto direct contact with the earth. 

The Fhlashos are an ladustriouB people, living for the most pare 
m vittagcs of their own, or, if they settle m a C hristian or Mahom- 
medaa town,P!Wpyii*^[ A sppwtp qviqrter. They had tb^iriown 
kings, whijv i^uey pfeh^ wefCf descended from Dax id, from the 
10th ceniwy unti wheUit)^ ^eyal rape Iwamc exiinctj 
and they i^en became subject to iha Abyssnuan kingdoxn of 
Tigp6 They do »0t mix wi^ the Ahyssiomn% and nevor marry 
women of oiien religions^ They are eyen forbidden to enter the 
houses oi Christians, and from suioh a poUutihn have to lie purified 
b^oke entering their own houses* rolygaosiy ss not practised ; 
early marriages are rare, asid their moi^s are gesaerally better 
than those of their Christian masters* Unlike most Jews, they 
have no liking for trade, but are skilled ih agriculture, in the 
manufacture of piottery, ironware akid ckbth, and are good 
masons Their numbers are vanousiy estimated at from one 
hundred to one hukidired and ififty thousand. , 

Bibliooravhv Flad, Zuwlf Jahr$ %n (iMsel, iSOok 

and Jus I a/as/ias of Abvssimat translated from the German by S. L\ 
Goodhart (London, 1069) , H A Stern, JVandeftngs among {h$ 
baliiskH^ tn Abv&siitia (London, 1662) , Joseph Haliv)’’, T^hiets in 
Abysstnta (trans London, 1878) ; Morals, ** The ralAKhoB " tn 
P»nn. Monthly (Fhiladeli^^ia, 1880) , Cyms Adler, Btldiogmpky 
of the Falashas m Anterican Hebrew (i6th of March 1894) , Lcwin, 
“Em VLxlassvner Bruderstamm,'* m Bloch's Wochensthriji (7th 
hrhTtiary 1902), p , J Fin tlbX itch, Notes d*un voyage chez Us 
halachas (Pans., 1905) 

PALCXD, OHRISTOVXO DB SOIMA^? 1512-1557), 

poet, came of a noble famil) settled at Portalegre m the Alcmtejo, 
which had originated with John Fokon or Falconet, one ol the 
Enghshmen who went to Portaigal in 1386 m the siiile of Philippa 
of Lancaster. His father, Jofio Vat do Almada Falcfio, was an 
upnght public servant who had held the captamey of Elmma on 
the West African coast, but died, as he had lived, a poor man 
Ihere is a tradition that in boyhood Chnstoifio fell in lovb 
nith a beaiitifui child and rich heiress, 1) Maria Brandfio, and 
m 1526 married her clandestinely, but parental oppoditmh 
prevented the ratifii ation of the marriage Family pride, it is 
said, drove the father of Chnstov&o to keep his son under stnbt 
surveillance m his own house for five years, while the lady^s 
parents, oi)jocting to the youth’s small means, put her itllo the 
Cistercian convent of Li^rvao, and there endeavoured to wean 
her heart from him by the accusation that he coveted her forttine 
mote that her person. Their aigymcnts and the promise of a 
good match ultimately prevailed, and in 1534 D Maria }eft Uie 
Convent to marry D Luis de Silva, captain of Tangier, while the 
broken-hearted Chnstov&o told his sid story in some beautiful 
lyrics and paxticulacly m the edogue ChnsfaU He had been the 
disciple and friend of tlae poets Bcrnardim Kibciro and bL de 
Mirai^a, and when his great disappointment came, Falc^o laid 
aside poetry and entered on a diplomatic career There as 
documentary evidence that lie was employed at the Portuguese 
embassy in Rpine m 1542, but he soon returned to Portug^. 
and wc find him at court again m 1548 and 1551 The date of 
his death, as of his birth, is unc^tam Such is the story accepted 
by Dr Theophilo Braga, tlie historian of Portuguese literature^ 
but Senhor Ouimaraes shows that the first part 15 doubtful^ 
and, puttmg aside the testimony of a contemporary and grave 
writer, Diogo do Couto, ho even denies the title of poet tq, 
Cbristov&o Falc&o, arguing , from internal and other evidence 
that Chn^fal is the work of Bernardim Ribeiro , his destructive 
crittcismi is, however, stronger than tus constructive work. The 
edorae, with its 104 verses, is the very pobm of saudade, and ify 
^ini^e, direct language and chkste and fender feeH^ftg, cnslirnied 
in cxquisitdy sounding vqrses, has won for its juithot la,Stfcngf 
fame and a umqme position in Portuguese literatum- Its 
mflfienco on lattr poets has been vei*y oculsiderable, and Gamoebs 
usbd severil df the verses as proverhs , 

The poLticai vroncs Of Chr^^fOvao Fadcdb publSfehid snopy* 
inously, owing, it is SUpposCdi tO teir pcfsbhal xrttuhs arid alhisicms, 
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and, in part or in whole, they have been often reprinted. There 
ii a moaeni critical edition of ChfUfal and a Carta (letter) by A. 
Jfoiphanto da Silva Dias under the title Obras de Christovdo Faiedo 
(Oporto, 2893), and one of the Canttgas and Ksparsas by the same 
scholar ajmearod m the Fevista Lusttaua, vo] 4, pp 142^179 (Lisbon, 
rSgd), under the name Ffa^ento de urn Canctoneiro do Sectuo XVI 
See Bernardtm Htheiro e o Bucoltstno, by Dr T Braga (Oporto, 1897), 
and Barnardtm Ftbatro (0 Focta Crtsfal), by Delfim Ouimar&es 
(Listxm, 1908). (E. pR.) 

FALCK, ANTON REINHARD (1777-1843), Dutch statesman, 
was born at Utrecht on the 19th of March 1777. He studied 
at the university of Leiden, and entered the Dutch diplomatic 
service, being appointed to the legation at Madrid. Under Sling 
Louis Napoleon he was secretary-general for foreign affairs, but 
tesigned office on the annexation of the Batavian republic to 
France. He took a leading part m the revolt of 1813 against 
French domination, and had a considerable share in the organiza- 
tion of the new kingdom of the Netherlands As minister of 
education under William I he reorganized the universities of 
Cxhcnt, Louvain and Li^e and the Royal Academy of Brussels. 
Side by side with his activities in education he directed tlie 
departments of trade and the colonics. Falck was called in 
Holland the king’s good genius, but William I. presently tired 
of his counsels and he was superseded by Van Maanen. He was 
ambassador in London when the disturbances of 1830 convinced 
him of the necessity of the separation of Belgium from Holland 
He consequently resigned his post and lived in close retirement 
until 1839, when he became the first Dutch minister at the Belgian 
court. He died at Brussels on the i6th of March 1843 Besides 
some historical woiks he left a correspondence of considerable 
political interest, jinnted in Brteven van A R Falck, lygs-iS^^ 
f 2nd ed. The H^uc, 1861), and Ambtsbrteven van A R. Falck 
{ibtd. 1878). 

FALCdN, the most northern state of Venezuela, with an 
extensive coast line on the Caribbean Sea and Gulf of Venezuela 
Pop. (1905 est.) 173,968 It lies lietween the Caribbean on the 
N. and the state of Lara on the S , with Zulia and the Gulf of 
Venezuela on the W, Its surface is much broken by irregular 
ranges of low mountains, and extensive areas on the coast are 
sandy plains and tropical swamps. The climate is hot, but, 
being tempered by the trade winds, is not considered unhealthy 
except in the swampy districts. The slate is sparsely settled 
and has no large towns, its capital, Coro, being important 
chiefly because of its history and as the entrepot for an extensive 
iidand district. Tlie only port m the state is La Vela de Coro, 
on a small bay of the same name, 7 m. E. of the capital, witli 
which It is connected by railway 

^ FALCrON (Lat. Falcoj^ Fr. Fau^on, Teutonic Falk or Valken), 
a word now restricted to the high-couraged and long-winged 
birds of prey which take their quarry as it moves ; but formerly 
it had a very different meaning, being by the naturalists of the 
i8th and even of the 19th century extended to a great number 
of birds comprised in genus Falco of Linnaeus and writers 
of his day,* while, on the other hand, by falconers, it was, 
and still is, technically limited to the female of the birds 
employed by them in their vocation (see Falconry), whether 
** long-winged ” and therefore “ noble,” or “ short-wmged ” and 
f* ignoble ” 

According to modern usage, the majority of the falcons, m the 
sense first given, may be separated into five very distinct groups 
(i) the falcons pure and simple (Falco proper) , (2) the large 
northern falcons (Hierofalco, Cuvier) ; (3) the “ desert falcons ” 
(Gennaea, Kaup), (4) the merlins (Aesalon, Kaup); and (5) 
the hobbies (Hypotrtorchts, Boie). A sixth group, the kestrels 

* Unknown to classical writers, the earliest use of this word is said 
to be by Sorvius Honoratus {ctrea a d 390-480) m his notes on Aon 
X 145. It seems possibly to be the Latinized form of the Teutonic 
jFof^though falx Vi commonly accounted its root. 

The nomenclature of nearly all the older writers on this pomt is 
extremely confused What many of them, even so lately as Pen- 
nant's time, termed the ** gentle falcon " is certamly the bird we 
now call the goshawk {te goose-bawk), which name itself may 
have been transferred to the Astur palumbartus of modem omitho- 
iogists, irom one of the long-whiged birds of prey. 


FALCON 

(Ttnnunculm, Viedlot), is often added. This, however, appears 
to have been justifiably reckoned a distinct genus. 

The typical falcon is by common consent allowed to be that 
almost cosmopolitan species to which unfortunately the English 
epithet "peregrine” ^i.e. , strange or wandermg) has been 
attached. It is the Faicd peregrtnus of Tunstall {1771) and of 
mpst recent ornithologists, though some prefer the specific name 
communis applied by J. F. Gmelm a few years later (1788) to a 
bird which, if his du^osis be correct, could not have been a true 
falcon at all, since it had yellow indes — ^a colour never met with 
in the eyes of any bird now called by naturalists a " falcon.*' 
This species inhabits suitable localities throughout the greater 
part of the globe, though examples from North America have 
some received specific recognition as F anatum (the " duck- 
hawk”), and those from Australia have been described as distmct 
under the name of F melanogenys Here, as in so many other 
cases, It IS almost impossible to decide as to which forms should, 
and which should not, be accounted merely local races. In size 
not surpassing a raven, this falcon (fig. i) is perhaps the most 
powerful bird of prey for its bulk that flies, and its courage is not 
less than its power. It is the species, in Europe, most commonly 



Fig, I,— Percgime Falcon, 


trained for the sport of hawking (see Fai conry) Volumes have 
been wntten upon it, and to attempt a complete account of it is, 
within the limits now available, impossible The plumage of the 
adult IS generally blackish-bluc above, and white, with a more or 
less deep cream-coloured tinge, beneath — the lower parts, except 
the chin and throat, being barred transversely with black, while 
a black patch extends from the bill to the ear-coverts, and 
descends on either side beneath the mandible The young have 
the upper parts deep blackish-brown, and the lower white, more 
or less strongly tinged with ochraceous-brown, and striped 
longitudindly with blackish-brown From Port Kennedy, the 
most northern part of the American continent, to Tasmania, 
and from the shores of the Sea of Okhotsk to Mendoza m the 
Argentine temtory, there is scarcely a country in which this 
falcon has not been found. Specimens have been received from 
the Cape of Good Hope, and it is only a question of the technical 
differentiation of species whether it does not extend to Cape 
Horn. Fearless as it is, and adapting itself to almost every 
circumstance, it will form its eyry equally on the sea-washed 
cliffs, the craggy mountams, or (though more rarely) the drier 
spots of a marsh in the northern hemisphere, as on trees (says 
H. Schlcgel) in the forests of Java or the waterless ravines of 
Australia. In the United Kingdom it was formerly very common, 
and hardly a high rock from the Shetlands to the Isle of Wight 
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but had a pair as its tenants. But the British gamdceeper has 
long held the misiaJten faith that it is his worst foe, and the 
number of pairs now allowed to rear their brood unmolested in 
the British Islands is very small Yet its utility to the game- 
preserver, by destroying ever3r one of his most precious wards 
that shows any sign of infirmity, can hardly be questioned by 
reason, and G. E Freeman {Falconry) has earnestly urged its 
claims to protection ' Nearly allied to this falcon are several 
species, such as F barbarus of Mauretania, F minor of South 
Africa, the Asiatic F babylontcus, F peregrtnaior of India 
(the shaheen), and perhaps F. casstni of South America, with 
some others 

Next to the typical falcons comes a group known as the 
“ great northern ” falcons (Hierofalco) Of these the most re- 
markable IS the gyrfalcon (F. gyrfalco), whose home is in the 
Scandinavian mountains, though the young are yearly visitants 
to the plams of Holland and Germany In plumage it very 
much resembles F. peregrmus, but its flanks have generally a 
bluer tinge, and its superiority in size is at once manifest Nearly 
allied to it is the Icelander ^F islandus), which externally differs 
in Its paler colouring and m almost entirely wanting the black 
mandibular patch Its proportions, however, differ a good deal. 
Its body being elongated. Its country is shown by its name, 
but It also inhabits south Greenland, and not unfrequently 
makes its way to the British Islands Very close to this comes the 
Greenland falcon (F candteans), a native of north (kcenland, 
and perhaps of other countries within the Arctic Circle Like 
the last, the Greenland falcon from time to time occurs in the 
United Kingdom, but it is always to be distinguished by wearing 
a plumage in which at every age the prevailing colour is pure 
white In north-eastern America these birds are replaced bv 
a kindred form (F. labradorus), first detected by Audubon and 
subsequently recognized by Dresser (Orn Miscell i 135) It 
IS at once distinguished by its very dark colouring, the lower parts 
being occasionally almost as deeply tinted at all ages as the 
upper 

All the birds hitherto named possess one character in common 
The darker markings of their plumage are longitudinal before the 
first real moult takes place, and for ever afterwards are transverse 
Tn other words, when young the markings are in the form of 
stripes, when old in the form of bars The variation of tint is very 
great, especially m F peregrmus , but the experience of falconers, 
whose busmess it is to keep their birds in the very highest condi- 
tion, shows that a falcon of either of these groups if light-coloured 
m youth is lightcoloured when adult, and if dark when young 
IS also dark when old — age, after the first moult, making no 
difference in the complexion of the bird. The next group is that 
of the so-called “ desert falcons {Gennaea), wherein the differ- 
ence just indicated does not obtain, for long as the bird may live 
and often as it may moult, the original style of markings never 
gives way to any other Foremost among these are to be con- 
sidered the lanner and the saker (commonly termed F lanartus 
and F sacer), both well known in the palmy days of falconry, 
but only since about 1845 readmitted to full recognition Both 
of these buds belong properly to south-eastern Europe, North 
Africa and south-western Asia. They are, for their bulk, less 
powerful than the members of the preceding group, and 
though they may be trained to high flights are naturalljr 
captors of humbler game. The precise number of species is 
very doubtful, but among the many candidates for recognition 
are especially to be named the lugger (F jugger) of India, and 
the prairie falcon (F. mexteanus) of the western plams of North 
America 

The systematist finds it hard to decide in what group he 
should place two somewhat large Australian species (F hypoleucus 

* It 1$ not to be mferrod.as many writers have done, that falcons 
habitually prey upon birds m which disease has made any senous 
pi ogress Such birds meet their fate from the less noble Accipttres 
or predatory animals of many kinds But when a bird is first 
affected by any disorder, its power of taking care of itself is at once 
impaired, and hence in the majority of cases it may become an easy 
victim under circumstances which would enable a perfectly sound 
bird to escape from the attack even of a falcon 


and F. suhnger), both of which are rare in collections— the latter 
especially. 

A small but very beautiful group comes next — the merlins * 
(Aesalon of some writers, Ltthofalco of others). The European 
merlin (F aesalon) is perhaps the boldest of the Acctpttres^ 
not hesitatmg to attack birds of twice its own size> and even on 



Fig 2 — Merlin 


occasion threatening human beings Yet it readily becomes tame, 
if not affectionate, when reclaimed, and its ordinary prey consists 
of the smaller Passeres Its “ pinion of glossy bl je has become 
almost proverbial, and a deep ruddy blush suffuses its lower 
parts , but these are < haracteristic only of the male — the female 
maintaining very nearly the sober brown plumage she wore 
when as a nestling she lelt her lowly cradle in the heather Very 
close to this bird comes the pigeon-hawk (F columbartus) of 
North America — so close, indeed, that none but an expert 
ornithologist can detect the difference The turumti of Anglo- 
Indians (F chicquera), and its representative from southern 
Africa (F ruficollis), also belong to this group, but they arc 
considerably larger than either of the former 
Lastly, the Hobbies {Hypotrtorchu) comprise a greater 
number of forms — though how many seems to be doubtful 



Fig 3.— Hobby 


They are in life at once recognizable by their bold upstanding 
position, and at any time by their long wings Tlie type of this 
group is the English hobby (F subbuteo), a bird of great power 
of flight, chiefly shown in the capture of insects, which from its 

5 French, £mlrttlon , Icelandic, SmtrtU^ 
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food. It 19 a summer vis^t to most parts of Europe, 
including the British Islands, and is most wantonly and need- 
Ifssbr* destroyed by gamekeepers. A second European specks 
^ the group is the l^utiful eleonorae, which hardly comes 
father north than the countries bordering the Mediterranean# 
and, though In some places abundant, is an extremely local bird* 
The lai^gest ipecies of this section seems to be the Neotropical 
F. femoralts, for F dirotencus tliough often ranked here, is now 
supposed to belong to the group of typical ihkons (A N ) 
FALCONE, ANIELLO (i 6 oo*-i 665 ), Italian battle-pamter, was 
the son of a tradesman, and was bom in Naples*^ He showed his 
artistic tendenry at an early age, received some instruction from 
a relative, and then studied un^r Ribera (Lo Spagnoletto), of 
whom h(‘ ranks as the most emineiit pupil* Besides battle- 
picturcs, large and small, taken from biUucal as well as secular 
history la painted various religjioiis subjects, which, however, 
count for little m his general reputattonu He became, as a battle- 
painter, alrpost as celebrated as Bmgognosie (Courtois), and was 
named L' Uracolo delle Battaglte/’ His works have animation, 
variety, truth to nature, and careful colour. Fakone was bold, 
generous, used to arms, and an encelleat fencer, in the insur- 
rection of Masoniello (1647) be reaotved to be bloodily avenged 
for the death, at the hands of two Spaniards, of a nephew 
and of a pupil iia the school of art which he had establislicd in 
Naples, lie and many of his scholars, including Salvator Rosa 
and Carlo Coppola, formed an armed band named the Compagma 
della Morie (“ Company of Death * , see Rosa, Salvaiok) 
They scoured the streets b) clay, exulting in slaughter , at night 
they were painters again, ami liaodled the Inush with impetuous 
zealj l!\juce being restored, they had to decamp Fdcone and 
Rosa made of! to Rome ; Iwre Borgognene noticed the works of 
Fafeom‘, and became his friend, and a French gentlemAn induced 
hlrti to go to France, where Louis XIV became one of his patrons 
UHinaatefy Colbert obtained permission for the painter to return 
to Naples, and there he died ih 1665, Two of his battle-pieces 
are to be seen m the Louvre and m the Naples museum , he 
pamted a portrait of Masaniello, and engraved a few plates 
Among his imncipal scholars, besides Rosa and CopjKila (whose 
works are sometintos ascribed to 1 ‘Vilfcone himself), were Domenico 
GargiiK^ (named Micco Spadaro), Paolo Porj^ra and Andzea 
di Lionc 

FALODNfili^ HWH (1808-186^), British palaeontologist and 
botariHt, descended from an old Scottish family, was bom at 
Forres on the 29th of February 1808 In 1826 he graduated at 
Aberdeen, where he manifasted a taste for the study of natural 
history. He afterwards studied medicine in the university of 
Edinburgh, taking the degree of M.D in 1829 , during this 
period he zealously attended the botawcal classes of Prof R 
Graham (1786 184?;), and tkose on geology by Prof R Jameson 
Proceeding to India m 1830 «19 aasistant-^urgeon on the Bengal 
establishment of the East India Company, he made on his 
arrival an exammalion of the fossil bones from Ava in the 
possession of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, and his description 
of the collection, published soon afterwards, gave him a recog- 
nized position among the scientists of India. Early in 1831 he 
was appointed to the army station at Meerut, in the North- 
Western Provinces, but in the same ytMur he was asked to officiate 
as superintendent of the botanic garden of Sahoranpur, during 
the ill-health and abeenoe of Dr J, F* Royle ; and m 1832 he 
succeeded to this Ht was thus fdaced in a district that 
proved lo be rah in palaeontokgiool remains ; and he set to 
work to mvcstigato Its natural history and ^oloigy. In 1834 he 

¥ ubhshed a geological desedptton of the Siwauk hills, in the 
ertiary strata of which he liad in zSgx discovered bones of 
crocodileb, tortoises and other animals , and subsequently, with 
conjoint labourers, he brought to light a sub-tropical fossil 
fauna of unexampled extent and iichness, including remains of 
^hlatoioni colossal nmuiWlt Sivailnermnti ami the enormous 
tcvtoiSB CwffSficMys Atias, For these vsduaUe discoveries he 
^ Captaui (afterwards Sir Ptoby Ti) Caatley (1802^1871) 
sa x$37 the WoUastDii medal in dupkeate from the 
fljblogical Socie,iy of London. In 1834 Falconer was appointed 


to mqi^ into the fitness of India for the growth of the tea- 
p}aiit,and liwas on hw recommendation that^t waaintooduced 
into that country. ^ ^ 

He w^ compelled by illness to leave India in 184s, and 
diadDg his stay inEngland ht occupied himaelf with the cl^sifica- 
uon and anrangement of the Indian fossils presented to the 
British Museum and East India House, chiefiy by lumsclf and 
Sir Prohy T. Gautley. He then set to work to edit the great 
memoir by Cautley and himself, entitled Fauna Anitqua Stva-* 
lensu) of which Part I text was issued in 1846, and a series of 
*107 plates during the* y«ars 1846-1849. Unfortunately the 
Iwork, owing partly t '> Dr Falconer s absence from England and 
'partly to lU-hcalth, was never completed* He was elected F.RH. 
in 1845. ^^7 he was appointed supenntendent of the 

Calcutta botanical garden, and professor of botany ui the 
medical college , and on entering on his duties in the following 
year he was at once employed by the Indian government and the 
Agricultural and Horticultural Society os their adviser on all 
matters connected with tlie vegetable products of ludia^ He 
prepared an important report on the teak fdrests of Tenasserun, 
and this was the means of saving them from destruction by 
reckless feUing , and through his recommendation the cultivation 
of tlie cinchona bark was introduced into the Indian empire*. 
Bluing compelled by the state of his health to leave India in 
185^, he spent the remamder of his life chiefly m examimng 
fossil species in England and the Contment corresponding to 
those wluch he liad discovered m India, notably the species of 
nruistodon, tleplmnt and rhmoccros , he also described some new 
rnamrauilii from the Purbcck strata, and he reported on the 
bouc-raves of Sicily, Gibraltar, Gower and Brixham. In the 
course of his researches he became interested m the question ol 
I the antiquity of the human race, and actually commenced a work 
on ** Primeval Man,^^ which, however, he did not live to AjusIl 
H e died on the 31st of January 1865 Shortly after his death a 
comnuttcc was formed for the promotion of a ** Falconer 
Memorul This took the shape of a marble bust, which was 
placed m the rooms of the Royal Socictv of London, and of a 
Falconer scholarship of the annual value of £ioo, open for 
competition lo graduates m saence or medicine of the university 
of KUinburgb 

Dr F.dcouQrs botanical 1 notes, with 4^0 coloured drawings of 
Kashmir and Indian plants, have been deposited m the library at 
Kow G.irdcns, and his Paldeontolvgtcal Memotn and Notes, com- 
priftin^ all his pajicrs read beiore learned societies, liave hevn edited, 
}Mih a biuRraphical sketch, by Charles Murchuioix, M D (london, 
x808)» Many rcronuscLiices of Dr hakoner, and a portrait of hun, 
^etc published by his niece, Grace, Lady Prestwich, m her Lssays 
desiriptivc and bingrapkteal (1901), 

FAJM/QNEB# WILUAM (1732-1769)# British poet, was born 
in Edinburgh ou tlie ixth of February 1732. IXis farther was a 
wig-makcr, and carried on business m one of the small shops 
with wooden fronts at the Netherbow Port, an antiaue castellated 
structure which remained till 1764# dividing High Street from 
the Canongate. The old man became bankrupt, then tried 
business as a grocer, and finally died m extreme poverty. 
WiUum, the son, having received a scanty education, was put 
to sea. He served on board a Leith merchant vessel, and m his 
eighteenth year obtamed the appointment of second mate of the 
‘‘Britannia,” a \c6sel employed m the Levant trade, and 
sailed from Alexandnu for Vcmce. The “ Bntamia ” was over- 
taken by a dreadful storm off Cape Colonna and was wrecked, 
only throe of the crew being saved. Falconer was happily one 
of the three, and the incidents of the voyage and its disastrous 
termmation formed the subject of his poem of The Shipwreck 
{I’jd?). Meanwhile, on his return to England, Falconer, m Ins 
nmeteenth year, printed at Edmburgli an elegy on Fredeanck, 
pnnee of Wales, dnd afterwards contributed short pieces to the 
GmUemanls Magazine. Some of these descriptive and lyrical 
effusions possess merit. The fine naval song of “ The Storm ” 
(“ Cease, rude Boreas reputed to be hy Georgo AJeximder 
SlewenB# the dramatic witter ajtd lecturer, has (been aseriihed to 
Falconwr, but Mipareittly on no authority. The duke of Yorl^ 
to whom The l^ipwreck had been dediejated, advised Falcgnpr 
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enter the royal navy, and before the ttid of i^ 6 tt the poW- 
^i\nr was rated as a midshipman on board the ttoyal George.*^ 
But as this ship was paid off at the peace of 1763, Falconer 
received an appomtment as purser of the “ Glory ** fngaOe^ a 
situation which he held until that vessel was laid up on ordinary 
at Qiatham In 1764 he published a new and enlarged edition 
of The Shipwreck, and in the same year a rhymed political tirade 
against John Wilkes and Charles Chuzchdl, entitled The Dema- 
gogue In 1769 appeared his Umverstd Marine Dictionary, in 
which retreat is defined as a French manoeuvre, “ not j^operly 
a term cd ithe British marine ” While engaged on this dictioiiary, 
J Murray, a bookseller in Fleet Street, father of Byron’s munifi- 
cent publisher and correspondent, wished him to join him as a 
partner in business The poet declined the offer, and became 
purser of the ** Aurora ” frigate, which had been commissioned to 
carry out to India certain supervisors or sujxjrmtendcnts of the 
East India Company Besides his nomination as purser, F alconer 
was promised the post of private secretary to the commissioners 
Before sailing he published a third edition of his Shtpwrcch, 
which had a^ain undergone “ correction,” but not improvement 
The poet sailed in the Aurora ” from Spithead on the 20th of 
September 1769 The vessel arrived safely at the Cape of Good 
Hope, and left on the 27 th of December She was never more 
heard of, having, as is supposed, foundered at sea The Ship- 
wreck, the poem with which Falconer’s name is connected, had 
a great reputation at one time, but the fine passages which 
pleased the earlier criturs have not craved it from general oblivion 

See his Poetical Work&-m the “ Aldmc Edition ” (rd3^>), with a life 
by J Mitford. 

FALCONET, BTIENNE MAURICE (17x6-1791), French 
sculptor, was bom in Pans His parents were poor, and he was 
at first apprenticed to a carpenter, hut some of his clay-figuics, 
with the making of which he occupied his leisure hours, attracted 
the notice of the sculptor Lemoine, who made him his pupil 
He found time to study Greek and Latin, and also wrote several 
brochures on art. His artistic product ions are cliaractenzed by 
the same defects as his wntmgs, for though manifesting consider- 
able cleverness and some power of imagination, they display in 
many cases a false and fantastic taste, the result, most probably, 
of an excessive striving after originality One of his most 
successful statues was one of Milo of Crotona, which secured his 
admission to the membership of the Academy of Fine Arts m 
1754 At the invitation of the empress Cathenne he went in 
1766 to St Petersburg, where he executed a a>lossal statue of 
Peter the Great in bronze In 1788 he became director of the 
French Academy of Painting Many of Falconet’s works, bemg 
placed in churches, were destroyed at the time of the French 
Revolution His “ I^ymphe descendant au batn ” is in the Louvre 

Among his writings are Riflextons sur la setdpture (Pans, 1768), 
and Observaiions itif la natue de MafL-AnrhU (Pans, 1771) The 
whole were collected und'er the title of CEuvres htUratres (0 vols , 
Lausanne, t78i 1782, 5 vote, Pans, 1787) 

FALCONRY (Fr. fauconnerte, from T«at?e Lat jalco, falcon), 
the art of employing falcons and hawks in the chase, often termed 
Hawking* Falconry was for many ages one of the piincipal 
sports ^ the richer classes, and, since many more edacious 
methods and appliances for the capture of game undoubtedly 
existed, it is probable that it has mways been carried cm as a 
pure sport. The aaxtiquity of falconry is very great. There 
qipears to he httle doubt tiiat it was practised m Ana at a very 
remote period, for which we hove the concurrent testimony of 
various Chinese and Japan^ works, some of the latter being 
most quaintly and yet spiritedly iIlustratecL It appears to 
have been known m China some 2000 years h.g., and the records 
df a kfflg Wen Wang, who reigned over a province of that countty 
689 B c.,, prove that the art was at that time in veiy hi|^ favour. 
In Japan it appears to have been known at leaot 000 years b c., 
and probably at an equally early date m India, Arabia, Persia 
and Syna. Str A H Lc^ard, m kis Ntnweh and Bahykm, 
considered that m a bas-rehef found l^ him m the ruins of 
Khorsahad “ there appeared to be a {akoner bearing a hawk, 
on bis wrist,” from which it would appoar ito haire bemiikoiiwn 


there some 1700 years b c In all the abdVe^mentioned cdtmtries 
of Asia it IS practised at the present day. 

Little fe known of the early history of falconry in Africa, 
but from very ancient Egyptian carvings and drawings it seems 
to have been known there many ages ago It was probably also 
m vogue in the countries of Morocco, Omn, Algiers, Tunis and 
E^pt, at the same time as in Europe 1 he older writers on 
foJeomy, English and continental, often mention Iktrbafy and 
Tunisian falcons It is still practised m Kgjqit 

Perhaps the oldest records of fakxmry m Kiiropo <\rt supplied 
by the" writings of Pliny, Aristotle and Martial Although their 
notices of the sport are shght and somewhat vague, yet they nfre 
c[Uite sufficient to •5how clearly that it was practised in their 
days — ^between the years 384 B c and a d 40. It was probably 
introduced mto England from the continent alimit ai> 860, 
and from that time down to the midftte of the 17th Century 
falconry was followed with an ardour that perhaps no English 
sport lias ever called forth, not even fOx-hiinting Stringent 
laws and enactments, notably in the reigns of wiWiam the 
Conqueror, Edward III , Tlcnr> Vlll and Elizabeth, were 
passed from time to time in its interest Falcons and hawks 
were allotted to degrees and orders of men according to rank and 
station- for instance, to the emperor the eagle and vulture, 
to royally the jerfalcons, to an carl the peregrine, to a yeoman the 
goshawk, to a priest the sparrow-hawk, amcl to a knave or ser\*ant 
the useless kestrel The writings of Shakespeare furnish ample 
testimony to the higli and universal estimation m which it was 
held m his days About the middle of the 17th century falconry 
began to decline m England, to revive somewhat at the Restora- 
tion It never, however, compdetdy recovered its former favour, 
a variety of causes operating against it, such as enclosure of 
waste lands, agricultural improvements, and the introduclion of 
fire-arms into the sporting field, till it fell, as a national sport, 
almost mto obliMon Yet it has never lueen even temporarily 
extinct, and it is successfully practised even at the present day 

In Europe the game or quarry ” at which hawks arc flown 
consists of grouse (confined to the British Isles), black-game, 
pheasants, partridges, quails, landrails, ducks, teal, woodcocks, 
snipe*?, herons, rooks, crows, gulls, magpies, jfiys, blackbirds, 
thrushes, larks, hares and ra!)hits In former days geese, cmnes, 
kites, ravens and bustards were also flown at Old German 
works make much mention of the use of the Iceland falcon for 
taking the great bustard, a flight scarcely alluded to by English 
writers In Asia the list of quarry is longer, and, in addition 
to all the foregoing, or their Asutic representatives, various 
kinds of bustards, sand grouse, storks, ibises, sjioonbills^peariowl, 
jungledowl, kites, vultures and gazelles are c'aptured hv tramed 
luiwks In Mongolia and ( hincsc Tartar} , and among the nomad 
tribes of central Asia, the sport still flourishes , and though «!omo 
late accounts are not satisfactory either to the falconer or the 
naturalist, yet they leave no doubt that a species of eagle is still 
trained m those regions to take large game, as anlelcipcs and 
wolves Mr Atkinson, in his account of his travels m the country 
of the Amur, makes particular mention of the sport, as docs also 
Mr Shaw in his work on Yarkand , and in a letter from the 
Yaitend embassy, under Mr Forsyth, C B , dafted Camp nefar 
Yarkand, Nov, 27, 1873, the following passage oeJeuts — 
“ Hawking appears also to be a favourite amusement, the golden 
eagle taking the place of the falcon or hawk Thts* novel sport 
seemed very successful ” It is cpiestsonable whether the bird 
here spoken of is the golden eagle In Africa gazelles are taken, 
and also partridges and wildfowl 

The hawks used ui England are the three great northern 
falcons, yi 7 * the Greenland, Iceland and Norway fakons, the 
pere^ne falcon, the hobby, the merhn, the goshawk and the 
sparrow-hawk In former days the saker, the lanner and the 
Barbary or Tiaiusian falcon were ali>o employed (See Falcon.) 

Of the foregoing the easiest to keep, most efficient m the field, 
land most suitable for general use ate the peregrme falcon and 
the goshawk. 

In all hawks, the female is larger and more powerful than the 
male. 
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Hawks arc divided by falconers all over the world into two 
great classes The first class comprises “ falcons/* i e. “ long- 
winged hawks/* or hawks of the lure/* distinguished by 

Eastern falconers as dark-eyed hawks *’ In these the wings 

are pointed^ the second feather m the wing is the longest^ and the 
' iris IS of a deep^ dark-brown hue Merlins must^ however^ be 
excepted ; and here it would seem that the Eastern distinction 
is the better, for though merlins are much more falcons than they 
are hawks, they differ from falcons in having the third feather 
in the wing the longest, while they are certainly “ dark-eyed 
hawks/* 

The second class is that of “ hawks/* t e short-winged 
hawks,” or ” hawks of the fist,*’ called by Eastern falconers 
” yellow (or rose) eyed hawks ** In these the wings are rounded, 
the fourth feather is the longest m the wing, and the iris is 
yellow, orange or deep-orange 

The following glossary of the principal terms used in falconry 
may assist the reader in perusing this notice of the practice of 
the art. Useless or obsolete terms are omitted — 


Austringan —A falconer 

Bat0 — A hawk is said to bate *’ when she flutters off from the fist, 
perch or block, whether from w'lidness, or for exercise, or m 
the attempt to chase 

Beunts — Straps of ksither by which the bells are fastened to a 
hawk's legs 

Bind -A hawk is said to bind when she senses a bird in the 
air and clings to it 

Bloch -The conical ]jucc of wood, of tlu form of an inverted flower 
2iot, used for hawks to sit upon . ioi a perogrmc it should be 
aliout 10 to 12 ill high, 5 to o m diameter at top, and 8 to 9 m 
diameter at base 

Brail ‘ A tliong ot soft leather used to secure, when desirable, the 
wmg of d hawk It has a sht to admit the pmion joint, and the 
ends are tied together 

Cadge -The wooden frame on which hawks, when numerous, are 
carrie<I to the field 

Cadger — The person who carries the cadge 

Calling off — Lunug a hawk (see Lure) from the hand of an 
assistant 

Carry --A hawk is said to carry *’ when she flies away with tht 
quarry on the approach of the falconer 

Cast -1 wo hawks which may lie used for flying together are called 
a ^^sd/' uut iiecessaiily a pair 
egg-shaj 


Casting Tlu oblong or t^gg-sluiped ball, consisting of feathers, 
bone*s, «S:c , whieli all hawks (and insectivoious birds) thiow^ 
uj) after the nutritious pait of their food has been digested 
Also the fur or leathers givi n them to assist the process 
Cere —The n ik< d wax like skin above the beak 
Chech -A hawk is said to fly at ** cluck " when she flies at a bird 
other than the intended object ot pursuit 
Clutching Taking the quarry in the feet as the short-wingcd hawks 
do Faltons occasionally “ clutch " 

Come to -A hawk is said to “ come to ” w^hen she btgins to get 
tame 

Coping —Cutting the beak or talons of a hawk 

Crah — To fight 

Creance — \ long line or string 

Cropf to put awtiv — \ hawk is said to “ put away her c*op ** when 
the food j>asse& out of the croji into the stomach 
Dech feathei^ —The two CLiitrc tail feathers 

Lyas A hawk which has been brought up from the nest (nvas, 
from h'r* mais\ 

Eyry -Ihe nest 01 a hawk 

Foot -A hawk is s«iid to " foot " well or to be a good footer ” 
when she is successful in killing Many hawks aie very fine 
fliers without being '* good footers 
Froimce —A disease in the mouth and throat of liawks 
it$t in — To go up to a hawk when she has killed hei <piarrv 
Hack, — The stale of partial liberty in wluch young hawks must 
always at fust be kept 

Haggard — A wild-caught hawk m the adult plumage 
Hood - (bee fig ) 

Hoodshy —A hawk is said to be “ hoodshy *’ when she is afraid of, 
or resists, having her luK>d put on 

Hunger Uace —A maifk, and a detect, in the tail feathers, denoting 
a weak point , generally due to temporary starvation as a 
nestling 

ng broken feathers is called ** imping/’ 

Imping needle — ^A piece of tough soft iron wire from about 1 J to 
2 1 in long, rough filea so as to be three-sided and tapering 
from the middle to the ends (See fig ) 

Intermemd —A hawk moulted in confinement is said to be inter- 
mewed " 


Jach — Mate of the merlm 

Jerhin —Mate of the jerfalcon 

Jesses —Strips of hght but very tough leather, some 6 to 8 m long, 
which always remam on a hawk's legs — one on each leg (See 
flgO 

Jonh —To sleep 

Leash — A strong leathern thong, some a} or 3 ft long, with a knot 
or button at one end, used to secure a hawk (See fig ) 

Lure — The instrument used for calhng long-wmgcd hawks — a dead 
pigeon, or an artificial lure made of leather and feathers or wings 
of birds, tied to a string, with meat attached to it 

Mail — The breast feathers 

Make hawk — A haw^k is called a '* make hawk *' when, as a 
thoroughly trained and steady liawk, she is flown with young 
ones to teach them their work 

Man a hawk - -To tame a hawk and accustom her to strangers 



Implements used 

T Hood 

2 Back view of hood, showing 

braces «, «, fi, 6 , by drawing 6 
the braces 6, 6, the hootl, 
now open, is closed 7 

3 Ruftcr hood 8 

4 Imping-ncedlc 

5 Jess , d ts> the space for the 

hawk’s leg , the point and 
slit a, a aic brought round 
the leg, and passed through 
slit 6, after which the jiomt 
r and slit f, and also the 
whole remaining length of 
jess, are pulKd through slits 
a and b , cis the slit to which 


m Falconry 

the upper nng of swivel is 
attached 

Hawk’s leg wiiU bell a, bewit 
b, jess f 

] esses, swavel and leash 
l^ortiou of first wmg-feather 
of male peregrine falcon, 
“ tiercel,” lialf natural size, 
in process of imping , a, 
the living hawk’s feather, 
fc, piect supplied from an- 
other tiercel, with the imp' 
mg needle c pushed half its 
length into it and ready to 
be pushed home into the 
living bird’s feather 


Mantle — A hawk is said to *' mantle ” when she stretches out a leg 
and a wmg simultaneously, a common action of hawks when 
at ease , also when she spreads out her wings and feathers to 
hide any quarry or food she may have seized from another 
hawk, or from man In the last case it is a fault 
Mew — ^A hawk is said to ” mow ” when she moults The place 
where a hawk was kept to moult was in olden times called 
her ” mew ” Buildings where estabhshments of hawks were 
kept were called ” mews ” 

Musket — ^Male of the sparrow-hawk 
Mutes (muHngs) — Excrement of hawk 

Pannel — The stomach of a hawk, corresponding with the gizzard 
of a fowl, IS called her pannel In it the casting is formed 
Passage — The Ime herons take over a tract of country on their way 
to and from the heronry when procurmg food in the breeding 
season 

Passage hawks — Hawks captured when on their passage or 
mwation 

Pelt —The dead body of any quarry the hawk has killed 
Pitch — The height to which a hawk, when waitmg for game to bo 
flushed, nses in the out. 
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PlHfM —A haifvTk is said to ” plume " a bird when she puUs off the 
lathers 

Point — ^A hawk makes her pomt *' when she nses in the air over 
the spot where quarry has saved itself from capture by dashing 
mto a hedge, or has otherwise secreted itself* 

Pounces — A hawk's claws 

Pull through the hood — A hawk is said to pull through the hood 
when she eats with it on 

tn — A bird is said to put in *’ when it saves itself from the 
hawk by dashing into covert or other place of security. 

Quarry* — The bird or beast flown at 

Rohe out — A haw^k is said to “ mke out ** when she flies, while 
** waitmg on " (see Watt on), too far and wide from her master 
Ramage — Wild 

Red hawh — Hawks of the first year, in the young plumage, are 
called '* red hawks " 

Ringing — ^A bird is said to " ring ” when it rises spirally in the air 
Rufter hood — An easy fitting hood, not, however, convenient for 
hooding and unhooding — used only for hawks when first 
captured (See hg ) 

Satis — The wings of a hawk 

— Closing the eyes by a fine thread drawn through the lid 
of each eye, the threads being then twisted together above the 
head*- a practice long disused m England 
Serving a hawk — Driving out quarry which lias taken refuge, or 
has “ put m " 

Stoop — The hawk’s rapid plunge upon the quarry 
Take the atr — A bird is said to take the air " when it seeks to 
escape by trying to rise higher than the falcon 
Tiercel — The male of various falcons, particularly of the peregnne, 
also tar cell, tasicll or tercel , the term is also applied to the male 
of the goshawk 

Trussing hawk is said to ** truss ” a bird when she catches it 
in the air, and comes to the ground with it in her talons this 
term is not applied to large quarry (See Rtnd ) 

Varvels — Small rings, generally of silver, fastened to the end of the 
jesses, and engraved with the owner's name 
Watt on — A hawk is said to ** wait on '* when she flies above her 
master waiting till game is sprung 

Weathering — Hawks arc “ weathered ” by being placed unhooded 
in the optn air Passage hawks which arc not sufficiently 
reclaimea to be left out by themselves unhooded on blocks are 
" weathered " by being put out for an hour or two under the 
falconer’s eye 

Yarak — An Eastern term, generally applied to short-wnnged 
hawks When a hawk is keen, and m hunting condition, she 
IS said to be “ in yarak ” 

The training of hawks affords much scope for judgment, 
experience and skill on the part of the falconer, who must care- 
fully observe the temper and disposition as well as the constitu- 
tion of each bird It is through the appetite principally that 
Tiawks, like most wild animals, are tamed , hut to fit them for use 
in the field much patience, gentleness and care must be used 
Slovenly taming necessitates starving, and low condition and 
weakness are the result The aim of the falconer must be 
to have his hawks always keen, and the appetite when they are 
brought mto the field should be such as would induce the bird 
in a state of nature to put forth its full powers to obtain its food, 
with, as near as possible, a corresponding condition as to flesh 
The following is an outline of the process of training hawks, 
beginning with the management of a wild-caught peregrine 
falcon When first taken, a rufter hood shoukl be put on her 
head, and she must be furnished with jesses, swivel, leash and 
bell A thick glove or rather gauntlet must be worn on the left 
hand (Eastern falconers always carry a hawk on the right), 
and she must be carried about as much as possible, late mto 
the night, every day, being constantly stroked with a bird’s 
wing or feather, very lightly at first At night she should be 
tied to a perch in a room with the window darkened, so that no 
light can enter in the morning The perch should be a padded 
pole placed across the room, about 4^ ft from the ground, 
with a canvas screen underneath. She will easily be induced 
to feed in most cases by drawing a piece of beefsteak over her 
feet, brusUng her legs at the time with a wing, and now and 
then, as she snaps, slipping a morsel into her mouth. Care must 
be taken to make a peculiar sound with the lips or tongue, or to 
use a low whistle as ihe is in the act of swallowing , she will very 
«oon learn to associate this sound with feeding, and it will be 
found that directly she hears it, she will gripe with her talons, 
and bend down to feel for food. When file falconer perceives 
this and other signs of her '' coming to/’ that she no longer 


starts at the voice or touch, and steps quietly up from the perch 
when the hand is placed under her feet, it will be time to change 
her rufter hood for the ordinary hood This latter should be vciy 
carefully chosen — an easy fitting one, m which the braces draw 
closely and yet easily and without jerking An old one previously 
worn IS to be recommended The hawk should be taken into a 
very dark room-one absolutely dark is best— and the change 
should be made if possible m total darkness After this she 
must be brought to feed with her hood off , at first she must be 
fed every day in a darkened room, a gleam of light being admitted* 
The first day, the hawk having seized the food and begun to 
pull at It freely, the hood must be gently slipped off, and after 
she has eaten a moderate quantity, it must be replaced as slowly 
and gently as possible, and she should be allowed to finish her 
meal through the hood Next day the hood may be twice re- 
moved, and so on , day by day the practice should lie continued, 
and more light gradually admitted, until the hawk will feed 
freely m broad daylight, and suffer tl 0 hood to be taken off and 
replaced without opposition. Next she must be accustomed to 
see and feed m the presence of strangers and dogs, &c A good 
plan IS to carry her m the streets of a town at night, at first 
where the gas-light is not strong, and where persons passing by 
are few, unhooding and hooding her from lime to time, but not 
letting her get frightened. Up to this time she should be fed 
on lean beefsteak with no castings, but as soon as she is tolerably 
tame and submits well to the hood, she must occasionally 
fed with pigeons and other birds. This should be done not later 
than 3 or 4 p M , and \.hen she is placed on her perch for the 
night in the dark room, she must be unhooded and left so, of 
course being carefully tied up. The falconer should enter the 
room about 7 or 8 a m next day, admitting as little light as 
possible, or using a candle He should first observe if she has 
thrown her casting , if so, he will at one e take her to the fist, 
giving her a bite of food, and rc-hood her. If her casting is not 
thrown it is better for bun to retire, leaving the room quite dark, 
and come m again later She must now be taught to know the 
voice — the shout that is used to call her m the field— and to 
jump to the fist for food, the voice being used every time she is 
fed.^ When she comes freely to the fist she must be made ac- 
quainted with the lure Kneeling down with the hawk on his 
fist, and gently unhooding her, the falconer casts out a lure, 
which may be either a dead pigeon or an artificial lure garnished 
with l>eefstcak tied to a string, to a distance of a couple or three 
feet in front of her. When she jumps down to it, she should be 
allowed to eat a little on it — the voice l^eing used — the while 
receiving morsels from the falconer’s hand , and before her meal 
is finished she must be taken off to the hand, being induced to 
forsake the lure for the hand by a tempting piece of meat. 
This treatment will help to check her inclination hereafter to 
carry her quarry. This lesson is to be continued till the falcon 
feeds very boldly on the lure on the ground, in the falconer’s 
presence — till she will suffer him to walk round her while she is 
Ceding All this time she will have been held oy the leash only, 
but in the next step a strong but light creance must be made 
fast to the leash, and an assistant holding the hawk should 
unhood her, as the falconer, standing at a distance of 5 to 10 yds., 
calls her by shouting and casting out the lure Gradually day 
after day the distance is increased, till the hawk will come 30 yds, 
or so without hesitation ; then she may be trusted to fly to the 
lure at liberty, and by degrees from any distance, say 1000 yds. 
This accomplished, she should learn to stoop at the lure Instead 
of allowing the hawk to sei/c upon it as she comes up, the falconer 
should snatch the lure away and let her pass by, and immediately 
put it out that she may readily seize it when she turns round to 
look for It This should be done at first only once, and then 
progressively until she will stoop backwards and forwards at the 
lure as often as desired* Next she should be entered at her 
quarry. Should she be intended for rooks or herons, two or three 
of these birds should be procured. One should be given her 
from the hand, then one should be released close to her, and a 
third at a considerable distance. If she take these keenly, she 
may be flown at a wild bird. Oure must, however, be taken to 







let her l^ve eveiy possible advj^itagt in her first flighty— -wind 
arid w<i«her, ana ttie position of tfje quarry with regard to the 
eurrounding country, must be considered 

'Young hawks, on being received by the falconer before they 
can fly, must be put into a sheltered place, such as an^ outhouse 
or shed Thar basket or hamper shoifid be filled With straw 
A hamper is best, with the hd so placed as to form a platform 
for the young hawks to come out upon to feed This should 
be fa<itened to a beam or prop a few feet from the ground 
The young hawks must be most plentifully fed on the best fresh 
food obtSnable— good beefsteak and fresh-killed birds, the 
falconjer when feeding them should use his voice as m luring. 
As they^ow aid enough they will come out, and perch about the 
DOf of their shed, by degrees extending their flights to neighbour- 
ing buildings or Irces, never failing to come at feeding time to 
the place where they are fed. Soon they will be conlmually 
on the wing, playing or fighting with one another, and later the 
falconer wfil observe them chasing other birds, as pigeons and 
rooks, which mAy be passing by As soon as one fails to come 
for a meal, it must be at once caught with a bow net or a snare 
the first time it comes back, Or it will be lost It must be borne 
in mind that the longer hawks can be left at hack the better they 
are likely to be for use in the field — those hawks being always 
the best which have preyed a few times for themselves before 
being caught. Of course there is great risk of losing hawks when 
tltcy begin to prey for themselves When a hawk is so caught 
she IS said to he ** taken up from hack. She will not require a 
ruftcr hood, but a good deal of the management described for 
the passage falcon will he necessary. She must be carefully 
tamed and broken to the hood in tl\e same manner, and so 
taught to knpw the lure , but, as might be expected, very much 
less difficulty will be experienced As soon as the eyas knows the 
lute sufficiently well to come to it sharp and straight from a 
distance, she must lie taught to “ wait on ” This is effected 
by letting the hawk loose in an open pkoe, such as a down 
It will be foltnd that she will circle round the falconer looking 
for the lure she has been accustomed to see — ^perhaps mount a 
little in the air, and advantage must be taken of a favourable 
moment when the hawk is at a little height, her head being turned 
in towards the falconer, to let go a pigeon >yhich she can easily 
catch. When the hawk has taken two or three pigeons in this 
way, and mounts immediately in expectation, in short, begms 
to wait on, she should see no more pigeons, but be tried at game 
as soon as possible Young peregrines should be flown at 
grouse first in preference to partridges, not only because tlie 
season commenqes earlier, but because, grouse being the heavier 
birds, they arc not so much tempted to “ carry as with 
partruiges 

Tlie training of the great northern falcons, as well as that of 
merlins and hobbies, is conducted much on the above principles, 
but the jerfalcons gerfalcons or gyrfalcons) will s»cldom wait on 
wAll, and merlins w^m not do it at all 

The training of short-wingcd hawks h a slniplcr process 
They must, like falcons, be provided with jesses, swivel, leash and 
bell In these hawks a bril is sometimes fastened to the tail 
Sparrow-hawks can, however, scarcely carry a bell big enough to 
be of any service. The hood is seldom used for short-winged 
hawks — never in the fiejd. They must be made as tame as 
possible by carnage on the fist and the society of man, and taught 
to come to the fist freely when required - at first to jump to it in a 
:|:oom, and then out of doors \\hcn the goshawk comes freely 
and without hesitation from short distances, she ought to be 
called from Ipng distances from the hand of an assistant, but not 
nftencr than twice in each meal, until she will come at least 
JOQO yds , on each occasion being well rewarded with somo food 
tixe likes very much, as a fresh-killed bird, warm. When she 
does this freely, and endures the presence of strangers, dogs, &c , 
a few bagged rabbits should be given to her, and she will be ready 
to take the fieW* Some accustom the goshawk to the use of the 
lu^^or the purpose of takmg her if She will not come to tho 
flgrmthe field when she has taken st^nd in a tree aft^r bpiqg 
bfiniH of ber quarry, but it oug^t poi to be necessary to ’ 


Falcons or lopg-winged hawks are either flown out of the 
hood,'" I e unhooded and slipped when the quarry is in aightf 
or they are made to ** wait m ** till game is flushed. Herons and 
rooks are always taken by the former method Passage hawks 
arc generally employed for flying at these birds, though some- 
times good eyases quite equal to the work. For heron- 
hawking a well-stocked heronry is m the first place necessary. 
Next an open country which can be ndden over— over which 
herons are m the constant habit of passing to and from their 
heronry on their fiehing excursions, or making their ** passage ” 
A heron found at his feedmg-place at a brook or pond affords no 
sport whatever If there be little water any peregrine falcon 
that will gr^ straight at him will seize him soon after he rises. 
It IS sometimes advisable to fly a young falcon at a heron so 
found, but It should not be repeated If tliere be much water 
the heron will neither show sport nor be captured It is quite a 
different affair when he is sighted winging his way at a height 
in the air over an open tract of country free from water. Though 
he has no chance whatever of competing with a falcon m straight- 
forward flight, the heron has large concave wings, a very light 
body proportionately, and air-cells in his bones, and can rise with 
astonishing rapidity, more perpendicularly, or, in other words, 
m smaller rings, than the falcon can, with very little effort. 
As soon as he sees the appioach of the falcon, which he usually 
does almost directly she is cast off, he makes play for the upper 
regions Then the falcon commences to climb too to get above 
him, but m a very different style. She makes very large circles 
or rings, travelling at a high rate of speed, due to her strength and 
weight and power of flying, till she rises above the heron Then 
she makes her attack by stooping witli great force at the quarry, 
sometimes falling so far below it as the blow is evaded that she 
cannot spring up to the proper pitch for the next stoop, and has 
to make another ring to regain her lost command over the heron, 
which 13 ever rising, and so on — the ** field ** meanwhile galloping 
down wind in the direction the flight is takmg till she seizes 
the heron aloft, ** binds to him, and both come down together. 
Absurd stones have been told and pictures drawn of the heron 
receiving the falcon on its beak in the air It is, Ixowevcr, 
well known to all practical falconers that the heron has no power 
or mchnation to fight with a falcon m the air , so loxig as he 
!»> flying he seeks safety solely from his wings When on the 
ground, however, should the falcon be deficient in skill or 
strength, or have been mutilated by the coping of her beak and 
talons, as was sometimes formerly done m Holland with a view 
to saving the heron's life, the heron may use his dagger-like bill 
with dangerous effect, tliough it is very rare for a falcon to be 
injured. It is never safe to fly the goshawk at a heron of any 
description Short-winged hawks do not immediately kill theu: 
quarry as falcons do, nor do they seem to know where the life 
lies, and seldom shift Uieir hold once taken even to defend 
themselves , and they arc therefore easily stabbed by a heron. 
Rooks are flown m the same manner as herons, but the flight 
is generally inferior Although rooks fly very well, they seek 
shelter m trees or bushes as soon as possible 
For game-hawking eyases are generally used, though un- 
doubtedly passage or wUd-caught hawks are to be preferred. 
The best game hawks we have seen liavc been passage hawks, 
but there are difficulties attending the use of them. It may 
perhaps be fairly said that it is easy to make all passage hawl^ 
wait on m grand style, but until they have got over a season 
or two they are very liable to be lost Among the advantages 
attending the use of eyases arc the following they are easier 
to obtain and to tram and keep , ^y also moult far better 
and quicker tfian passage Ixawks, while ff lost m the field they 
will often go home by themselves, or remam about the 
where ^y were liberated. Experience, and, we ;pust add, 
some good fortune also, ate requisite to make eyases .good for 
^ aitmg on for game. Shgbt mist^es on the part of the falconer, 
false pobts from dogs, or bad luck in serving, will cause a, young 
hawk to acquire bad hahits,^ such as sitting down on the growo, 
taking stand in a tree, rakmg piot ydie, skmuniog the groand^ 
or ^ylng at no h^igh^ A f 
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flying order goes up at once to a good pitch in the gir-^the 
higher 4 he flies the better— and follows her master from field to 

g ad, always ready for a stoop when the quarry is sprung. 

awks that have been successfully broken ^xi 6 judiciousfy 
worked become wonderfully clever, and soon learn to regulate 
their fhght by the movements of their master Eyases were not 
held in esteem by the old falconers, and it is evident from their 
wntmgs that these hawks have been very much better understood 
and managed in the 19th century than m the middle ages* 
It IS probable that the old falconers procured their passage 
and wnd-caught hawks with su(h facility, having at the same 
time more scope for their use m days when quarry was more 
abundant and there was more waste land than there now is, 
that they did not find it necessary to trouble themselves about 
eyases Here may be quoted a few lines frorn one of the best 
of the old wnters, which may be taken as giving a fair account 
of the estimation m which eyases were generally held, and from 
which it is evident that the old falconers did not understand 
flying hawks at hack. Simon Latham, writing in 1633, says of 
eyases • 

They will be vene easily brought to famiUantie with the man, 
not m the house only, but kUo abroad, hooded or unhooded , nay, 
many of them will bo more gentle and quiot when unhooded than 
when hooded, for if a man doc but stirre or speake m tbcir heaiing, 
they wdl cue and bate as though they did desire to see the man 
Likewise some of them being unhooded, when they see the man 
will town? and cne, shewmg thereby their cxceedmg fondness and 
fawning love towards him 

, . . These kind of hawks be all (fo. the most part) taken out 
of the nest while vcric young, even m the downe, from whence 
th^y are put mlo a close house, whcitas they be alwaies fed and 
familiarly brought up by the man, untill they bee able to flie* nhen 
as the summer appioachmg vene suddenly they arc continued 
and trained up ui the same, the weather being atwaics warm and 
temperate , thus they are still inurod to farailiaxitie with the man, 
not knowing Irom whence besides to fetch thoir lelief or sustenance 
When the summer is ended they beo commonly put u}) into a house 
agam, or else kept m some warm place, for they cannot endure the 
cold wind to blow upon them . « 1. But leaving to speak of these 
kind of scratching hawlcs that I r'‘v<r did love sliould come too 
neere my hngeis, and to ictum unto the faire conditioned haggard 
faulcon • • V 

The author here describes with accuracy the condition of 
imhackcd eyases, which no modem falconer would trouble 
himself to keep Many English falconers m modern times have 
had eyases which have killed grouse, ducks and other quarry in a 
style almost equalling that of passage hawks Rooks also have 
been most successfully flown, and some herons on passage have 
been taken by eyases No sport is to be had at game without 
hawks that wait on well Moors, downs, open country where 
the hedges are low and weak are best suited to game hawkmg 
Pointers or setters may be used to find game, or the hawk may be 
let go on coming to the ground where game is known to lie, 
and suffered, if an experienced one, to “ wait on ” till game is 
flushed However, the best plan with most liawks, young ones 
especially, is to use a dog, and to let the hawk go when the dog 
points, and to flush the birds as soon as the hawk ii> at her pitch 
It IS not by any means necessary that the hawk should l>c near 
the birds when they rise, provided she is at a good height, and 
that she is watching , she will come at once with a rush out of 
the air at great spee^ and either cut one down with the stoop, 
or the bird will save itself by putting in, when every exertion 
must be made, especially if the hawk be young and mcxpcncnced^ 
to “ serve ” her as soon as possible by driving out the bird again 
while she waits overhead. If this be successfully done she is 
neatly certain to kill it at the second flight Perhaps falcons 
are best for grouse and tiercels for partridges. 

Magpies afford much sport Only tiercels should be used for 
hunting magpies. A field is necessary — at the very least 4 or s 
runners to beat the magpie out, and perbs-ps the presence of a 
horseman is an advantage Of course m open flight a magpie 
imuld be almost immediately caught by a tiercel peregrine,^ 
md there would be no sport, but the magpie makes up for hi$ 
want of power of \sing by his cunning and shiftmess , and he is, 
momover, never to be found except where he has shelter under 
hie tee* fM; secunty from a passixfg petf^grme^ Once in a hedge 


or tree he is perfectly safe from tnc wild faloon, but the case is 
othe^^vise when the falconer approaches with his trained tiercel, 
perhaps a oast pf tiercels, waiting on m the ajr. with some 
active runners in his field. Then driven foom hedge to hedge, 
from one kind of shelter to another, &U)0|>ed at every instant 
when he shows himself ever so httle awa> from cover by the 
watchful tiercels overhead, his egg-stcahng days are brought to 
an end by a fatal stroke — sometimes nut b«fort the field w pretty 
well exhausted with running and shouting The magpie always 
manoeuvres towards some thidc wood, from which it ilie aim 
of the field to cut him off At first Imuks must be fluwn in 
easy country, but when they understand their work well they 
will kill magpies m very enclosed countr> — with a smart active 
field a magj>ic may even be pushed Uirough a small wood 
Magpie hawking affords excellent exercise, not only for those who 
run to serve the liawks, but for the hawks also , they get a great 
deal of flying, and learn to hunt m company with men— ^any 
number of people may be present Blackbirds may be hunted 
with tiercels m the same way Woodcock afford capital sport 
where the country is tolerably open It will generally be found 
that after a liawk has made one stoop at a woodcock, the cock 
will at first try to escape by the air, and will show a very 
fine flight When beaten m the air it will try to got back to 
covert again, but when once a hawk has outflows a woodcock, 
he IS pretty sure to kill it Hawks seem to pursue woodcock 
with great keenness , something in the flight of the cock tempts 
them to exertion The laziest and most useless hawks- -hawks 
that will scarcely follow a slow pigeon — will do their best at 
woodcock, and will very soon, if the sport is continued, lie im- 
proved m their style of flyii>g Snipe may be kilkd by first-class 
tiercels m favourable localities. Wild duck and teal are only to 
be flown at when the) can be found m small pools or brooks 
at a distance from much water — where the fowl can be suddenly 
flushed by men or dogs wlulc the falcon is flying at her pitch 
ovcrliead lor duck, falcons should be used; tiercels will lull 
teal well 

The merlin is used for flying at larks, and there does not seem 
to be any oilier use to which this pretty httlc falcon may fairly 
be put It 15 very active, but far from being, as some authors 
have stated, the swiftest of all hawks. Its flight is greatly 
inferior in speed and power to that of the peregrine Perhaps 
Its dunmutive sire, causing it to be soon lost to view, and a 
limited acquaintance with the flight of the w^ild peregrine falcou, 
liave led to the mistake 

Tlie hobby 15 far swifter than the merlin, but cannot be said 
to be cfbaent in the field , it may be trained to wait on beauti- 
fully, and will sometimes take larks , it is v^ry much given to 
the fault of carrying ” 

The three great northern falcons are not easy to procure hi 
proper condition for training Thev are very difficult to bre^ 
to the hood and to manage in the field They are flown, like the 
peregrine, at herons and rooks, and in former days were used 
for btes and hares Their style of flight is magnificent , they 
are considerably swifter than the peregrine, and are most deacUy 
“ footers ’’ They seem, however, to lack somewhat of the spirit 
and dash of the peregrine. 

Eor the short-wmged hawks an open country is not required ; 
indeed they may be flown m a wood Goshawks are flown at 
hares, rabbits, pheasants, partridges and wild-fowl. Only 
very strong females arc able to take hares , rabbits are easy 
quarry for any female goshawk, and a little loo strong for the 
male. A good female goshawk may kill from 10 to 15 rabbits 
m a day, or more. For pheasants the male is to be preferred, 
certainly for partridges , either sex will take duck and teal, 
but the falconer must get close to them l)e£ore they are flushed, 
or the goshawk will stand a poor chance of killing Rabbit 
hawkmg may be practised by ferreting, and flying the hawk 
as the rabbits bolt, but care must be taken or the hawk will 
kill the ferret. Where rabbits sir out on grass or in turnip fields, 
a goshawk may Ipe used with success, even m a wood wlm the 
wholes are not too near* From various causes it is impossible, or 
nearly so^to have goshawks m England m the perfeotinn to whiek 
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they arc brought in the East. In India, for instance, there is a 
far greater variety of quarry suited to them, and wild birds are 
much more approachable ; moreover, there are advantages for 
training which do not exist in England. Unmolested — and 
scarcely noticed except perhaps by others of his calling or tastes — 
the Eastern falconer carries his hawk by day and night m the 
crowded bazaars, till the bird becomes perfectly indifferent to 
men, horses, dogs, carriages, and, in short, becomes as tame as 
the domestic animals 

The management of sparrow-hawks is much the same as that 
of goshawks, but they are far more delicate than the latter 
They are flown m England at blackbirds, thrushes and other 
small birds , good ones will take partridges well till the birds 
get too wild and strong with the advancing season In the East 
large numbers of quail are taken with sparrow-hawks 

It js of course important that hawks from which work m the 
field IS expected should be kept in the highest health, and they 
must be carefully fed , no bad or tainted meat must on any 
account be/given to them — at any rate to hawks of the species 
used in England Peregrines and the great northern fdcons 
are best kept on beefsteak, with a frequent change m the shape 
of fresh-killed pigeons and other birds The smaller falcons, 
the merlin and the hobby, require a great number of small birds 
to keep them in good health for any length of time Goshawks 
should be fed like peregrines, but rats and rabbits are very good 
as change of food lor them The sparrow-hawk, like the small 
falcons, requires small birds All hawks require castings fre- 
quently It IS true that hawks will exist, and often appear to 
thrive, on good food without castings, but the seeds of probable 
injury to their health are being sown the whole time they are so 
kept If there is difficulty m procuring birds, and it is more con- 
venient to feed the hawks on beefsteak, they should frequently 
get the wings and heads and necks of game and poultry. In 
addition to the castings which they swallow, tearing these is 
good exercise for them, and biting the bones prevents the beaks 
from overgrowing Most hawks, peregrines especially, rcqjire 
the bath The end of a cask, '•awn off to give a depth of about 
6 in , makes a very good bath Peregrines which arc used for 
waiting on reciiiire a bath at least twice a week If this be 
neglected, they will not wait long before going off in search 
of water to bathe, however hungry they may be 
The most agreeable and the best way, where practicable, 
of keeping hawks is to have them on blocks on the lawn Each 
hawk's iilock should stand in a circular bed of sand — about 8 ft 
m diameter, this will be found very comenient for keeping 
them clean Goshaw'ks are generally placed on bow perches, 
which ought not to be more than 8 or 9 in high at the highest 
part of the arc It will be se\ eral months before passage or wild- 
caught falcons can be kept out of doors , tliey must be fastened 
to a perch in a darkened room, hooded, but by degrees as they 
get thoroughly tame may be brought to sit on the lawn In 
England (especially m the south) peregrines, the northern falcons 
and goshawks may be kept out of doors all day and night in a 
sheltered situation In very wild boisterous weather, or in snow 
or sharp frost, it will be advisable to move them to the shelter 
of a shed, the floor of which should be laid with sand to a depth of 
3 or 4 in Merlins and hobbies are too tender to be kept much 
out of doors An eastern aspect is to be preferred — ^all birds 
enjoy the morning sun, and it is veiy beneficial to them The 
more hawks confined to blocks out of doors see of persons, dogs, 
horses, &c , moving about the better, but of course only when 
there is no danger of their being frightened or molested, or of 
food being given to them by strangers Those who have only 
seen wretched ill-fed hawks in cages as m zoological gardens or 
menageries, pining for exercise, with battered plumage, tom 
shoulders and bleeding* teres, from dashing against their prison 
bars, and overgrown beaks from never getting bones to break, 
can have little idea of the beautiful and stnking-looking birds 
to be seen pluming their feathers and stretching their wings at 
their ease at their blocks on the falconer's lawn, watching with 
their large bright keen eyes everything that moves in the sky 
and everywhere else withm the limits of their view. Contrary 


to the prevailing notion, hawks show a good deal of attachment 
when they have been properly handled. It is true that by 
hunger they are in a great measure tamed and controlled, and 
the same may be said of all undomesticated and many domesti- 
cated animals. And instinct prompts all wild creatures when 
away from man’s control to return to their former shyness, 
but hawks certainly retain their tameness for a long time, and 
their memory is remarkably retentive. Wild-caught hawks have 
been retaken, eitlier by their coming to the lure or upon quarry, 
from 2 to 7 days after they had been lost, and eyases after 3 
weeks As one instance of retentiveness of memory displayed by 
hawks we may mention the case of a wild-caught falcon which 
was recaptured after being at liberty more than 3 years, still 
bearing the jesses which were cut short close to the leg at the time 
she was released , m five days she was flying at the lure again 
at liberty, and was found to retain the peculiar ways and habits 
she was observed to have in her former existence as a trained 
hawk. It is useless to bring a hawk into the field unless she has 
a keen appetite , if she has not, she will neither hunt effectually 
nor follow her master. Even wild-caught falcons, however, 
may sometimes be seen so attached to their owner that, when 
sitting on their blocks on a lawn with food in their crops, they 
will on his coming out of the house bate hard to get to him, till 
he either go up to them and allow them to jump up to his hand 
or withdraw from their sight. Goshawks are also known to 
evince attachment to their owner. Another prevailing error 
regarding hawks is that they arc supposed to be lazy birds, 
requiring the stimulus of hunger to stir them to action The 
reverse is the truth , they are birds of very active habits, and 
exceedingly restless, and the notion of their being lazy has been 
propagated by those who have seen little or nothing of hawks 
m their wild state The wild falcon requires an immense deal 
of exercise, and to be in wind, in order to exert the speed and 
power of fiight necessary to capture her prey when hungry ; 
and to this end instinct prompts her to spend hours daily on the 
wmg, soaring and playing about m the air in all weathers, 
often chasing birds merely for play or exercise Sometimes she 
takes a siesta when much gorged, but unless she fills her crop 
late in the evening she is soon moving again—before half her 
crop is put over. Goshawks and sparrow-hawks, too, habitually 
soar in the air at about 9 or 10 A m , and remam aloft a consider- 
able time, but these birds are not of such active habits as the 
falcons The frequent bating of thoroughly tame hawks from 
tlieir blocks, even when not hungry or frightened, proves their 
restlessness and impatience of repose So does the wretched 
condition of the caged falcon (before alluded to), while the really 
lazy buzzards and kites, which do not m a wild state depend on 
activity or power of wing for their sustenance, maintain them- 
selves for years, even during confinement if properly fed, in good 
cose and plumage. Such being the habits of the falcon m a 
state of nature, the falconer should endeavour to give tlie hawks 
under his care as much flying as possible, and he should avoid 
the very common mistake of keeping too many hawks In this 
case a favoured few are sure to get all the work, and the others, 
possibly equally good if they had fair play, are spoiled for want 
of exercise. 

The larger hawks may be kept in health and working order 
for several years — 15 or 20 — barring accidents The writer has 
known peregrines, shaheens and goshawks to reach ages between 
15 and 20 years Goshawks, however, never fly well after 4 or 
5 seasons, when they will no longer take difficult quarry ; they 
may be used at rabbits as long as they live Shaheens may be 
seen m the East at an advanced age, killing wild-fowl beautifully. 
The shaheen is a falcon of the peregrine type, which does not 
travel, like the peregrme, all over the world It appears that 
the jerfalcons also may ht worked to a good age Old Simon 
Latham tells us of these birds — “ I myself have known one 
of them an excellent Heamor (killer of herons), and to continue 
her goodnesse very near twentie yeeres, or full out that time.” 

AuTHoxiTias — Schlegers Tratti de fauconnerte contains a very 
large last of works on falconry m the languages of all the pnncipiu 
countries of the Old World. BtbhafAaca acetpUrarta, by Jn & 
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Halting (1891), gives a complete bibliography See Caurstng and 
Falconry m the l^mmton Library , and The Art and Practice of 
Hawking, by E B Michell (i 90 o)» the best modem book on the 
subject Perhaps the most useful of the old works are The Booke 
of Faulconne or Hawking, by George Turberville (1575). and 
Faulcon^s Lure and Cure, by Simon Latham (1633) (E D R ) 

FALDSTOOL (from the O.H. Gcr. faUen or falien, to foid» 
and stuol, Mod Ger Siuhl, a stool , from the medieval Latin 
ialdtsioltum is derived; through the old form faudesteutl, the 
Mod Fr fatUeutl), properly a folding seat for the use of a bishop 
when not occupying the throne m his own cathedral, or when 
olf elating m a cathedral or church other than his own , hence 
any movable folding stool used for kneeling in divine service 
The small desk or stand from which the Litany is read is some- 
times called a faldstool, and a similar stool is provided for the 
use of the sovereign at his coronation. 

FALERII [mod Ctvitd Castellana {q v )], one of the twelve 
chief cities of Etruria, situated about 1 m W of the ancient 
Via Flamima,^ 32 m. N of Rome. According to the legend, it 
was of Argive origin ; and Strabo*s assertion that the popuLtiion, 
the Fahsci (q v ), were of a different race from the Etruscans is 
proved by the language of the earliest inscriptions which have 
been found here Wars between Rome and the Fahsci appear 
to have betn frequent To one of the first of them belongs the 
story of the schoolmaster who wished to betray his boys to 
Camillus , the latter refused his ofter, and the inhabitants 
thereupon surrendered the city At the end of the First Punic 
War, the Fahsci rose in rebellion, but were soon conquered 
(241 BC ) and lost half their territory Zonaras (mii 18) tells 
us that the ancient city, built upon a precipitous hill, was 
destroyed and another built on a more accessible site on the plain 
The description of the two sites agrees well with the usual 
theory that the original city occupied the site of the present 
CiMt^L Castellana, and that the ruins of Fallen (as the place is 
now called) are those of the Roman town which was thus trans- 
ferred 3 m to the north-west After this time Faleru hardly 
appears in history It became a colony (Junonia Faliscoriim) 
perhaps under Augustus, though according to the inscriptions 
apparently not until the time of Gallicnus Ihere wcie bishops 
of Faleru up till 1033, when the desertion of the place in favour 
of the present site began, and the last mention of it dates from 
AD 1064 

The site of the original Faleru is a plateau, about 1100 yds 
by 400, not higher than the surrounding country (47 5 ft ) but 
separated from it by gorges over 200 ft in depth, and only 
connected with it on the western side, which was strongly 
fortified with a mound and ditch , the rest of the city was 
defended by walls constructed of rectangular blocks of tufa, of 
which some remains still exist Remains of a temple were 
found at Lo Scasato, at the highest point of the ancient town, 
in 1888, and others have been excavated in the outskirts The 
attribution of one of these to Juno Quint is is uncertain These 
buildings were of wood, with fine decoratmns of coloured terra- 
cotta (Nottzie degli scavt, 1887, p 92 , i8vS8, p. 414) Numerous 
tombs hewn in the rock are visible on all sides of the town, 
and important discoveries have been made in them , many 
objects, both from the temples and from the tombs, are in the 
Museo di Villa Giuha at Rome Similar finds have also been 
made at Calcata, 6 m S , and Corchiano, 5 m N W The site 
of the Roman Falerii is now entirely abandoned It lay upon a 
road which may have been (see H Nissen, liahsche Landeskunde, 
11 361) the Via Annia, a by-road of the Via Cassia , this road 
approached it from the south passing through Nepet, while its 
prolongation to the north certainly bore the name Via Amenna. 
The circuit of the city is about 2250 yds , its shape roughly 
triangular, and the walls are a remarkably fine and well-preserved 
specimen of Roman military architecture. They are constructed 

* The Roman town lay 3 m farther N W on the Via Annia The 
Via Flamima, which did not traverse the Etruscan city, had two 
post 'Stations near it, Aquaviva, some 2^ m. S E , and Aequum 
Faliscum, 4i m N N E ; the latter is very possibly identical with 
the Etruscan site which G Pennis {Cities ana Cemeteries of Llrut ta, 
London, 1883, i 121) identified with Fescenmum {q v ) Set 
0 « Cuntz m fahreshefte des dsterr, arch Inst u (X899), 87 


of rectangular blocks of tufa two Roman ft in height , tlie 
walls themselves reach in places a height of 56 ft and are 7 to 
9 ft thick There were about 80 towers, some 50 of which are 
still preserved Two of the gates also, of which there were eight, 
are noteworthy Of the buildings wiihm the walls hardly any- 
thing IS preserved above ground, though the forum and theatre 
(as also the amphitheatre, the arena of wIik h measured 180 by 
108 ft outside the walls) were all excavated m the 19th century 
Almost the only edifice now standing is th(* i?t]i-t entury abbey 
church of S. Maria. Recent excavations have shown that the 
plan of the whole city could easily be recovered, though the 
buildings have suffered considerable devastation (Notme deglt 
scavi, 1903, 14) 

Sec G Dennis, Cities and Cemetetu s of Etruria (T ondon, 1883), i, 
97 , for philology and ethnology sci I ai isci (1 As ) 

FALERIO (mod Palerone), in aiu icnt town of Picenum, Italy, 
about 10 m S E of Urbs Salvia We know almost nothing of 
the place except from inscriptions, from winch, and from the 
remains of its buildings, it appears to have been of some import- 
ance It was probably founcled as a colon> by Augustus after 
his V irtory at Artium A question arose in the time of Domitian 
between the inhabitants of Falerio and hjrmum as to land 
which had been taken out of the territory of the latter (which 
was recolomzcd by the triumvirs), and, though not distributed 
to the new settlers, had not been given back again to the people 
of Firmum The emperor, by a rescript, a copy of which in 
bronze was found at halerio, decided in favour of the people of 
Falerio, that the occupiers of this land should remain in possession 
of It (Th Mommsen in Corp 1 riser Latui ix , Berlin, 1883, 
No 5, 420) Considerable remains of a theatre in comrete 
faced with bnckwork, erected, according to an inscription, 
in 43 B c , and 161 ft in diameter, were excavated in 1838 
tUid arc still visible , and an amphitheatre, less well preserved, 
also exists, the arena of which measures about 180 by 150 ft 
Between the two is a water reservoir (called Bagno della Regina) 
connected with remains of baths 

Stc C de Mmicis in Gwrnale Arcadico, Iv (1832), t6o seq , 
Annah delV Utituto (18^9), 5 seq (T As ) 

FALGUlfiRE, JEAN ALEXANDRE JOSEPH (iS3i>i90o), 
French sculptor and painter, was born at Toulouse. A pupil of 
the ]i)cole des Beaux Arts he won the Pnx de Rome in 1859 , he 
was awarded the medal of honour at the Salon in 1868 and was 
appointed officer of the Legion of Honour in 1878 His first 
bronze statue of importance was the “ \ ictor of the Cock-Fight 
(1864), and “ Tarcisus the Christian Boy-Mnilvr” followed in 
1867 , both are now m the Luxembourg Museum His more 
important monuments are those to Admiral Courbet (1890) at 
Ablicville and the famous “ Joan of Arc '' Among moie ideal 
work are “ Eve ” (1880), “ Diana ” (1882 and 1891), “ Woman 
and Peacock,” and ” The Poet,” astride his Pegasus spreading 
wings for flight His “ Triumph of the Republic ” (1881-1886), 
a vast quadriga for the Arc de Triomphe, Pans, is perhaps more 
amazingly full of life than others of his works, all of which 
reveol this quality of vitalit) in superlative degree To these 
works should be added his monuments to “ Cardinal Lavigene ” 
and “ General dc La FajTtte ” (the latter in Washington), 
and his statues of “ Lamartine ” (1876) and “ St Vincent de 
Paul ” (1879), as well as the “ Balzac,” which he executed for the 
SoerSti des gens de letires on the rejection of that by Rodin , 
and the busts of “ Carolus-Duran ” and “ Coquelin cadet ” 
(1896) 

Falguidre was a painter as well as a sculptor, but somewhat 
inferior in merit He displays a fine sense of colour and tone, 
added to the qualities of life and vigour that he instils into his 
plastic work His ” Wrestlers ” (1875) and “ Fan and Dagger ” 
(1882 ; a defiant Spanish woman) are in the Luxembourg, and 
other pictures of importance are ” The Beheading of St John 
the Baptist ” (1877), The Sphinx ” (1883), “ Acis and Galatea 
(1885), “Old Woman and Child” (1886) and “In the BuB 
Slaughter-House” He became a member of the Institute 
(Acad6mie des Beaux-Arts) in 1882 He died m 1900. 

See L6ooce B^nSdite, Alexandre Falgutiie, librairie de Tort 
(Pans), 
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FAUERO (or Falier), MARINO (i» 79 -r 355 )> doge of Venice, 
belonged to one of Uie oldest and most illustrious Venetian 
families and bad served the republic iiith distinction m vanous 
capacities In 1346 he commanded the Venetian land forces 
at the siege of Zara, where he was attacked by the Hungarians 
under King Louis the Great and totally defeated them , this 
victory led to the surrender of the city. In September 1354, 
while absent on a mission to Pope Innocent IV at Avignon, 
Faliero was elected doge, an honour which apparently he had 
not sought. His reign began, as it was to end, in disaster, for 
very soon after his election the Venetian fleot was completely 
destroyed by the (fcnoese oS the island of Sap&enza, while plague 
and a declining commerce aggravated the situation. Although a 
capable commander and a good statesman, Faliero possessed a 
violent temper, and after his cle( tion developed great ambition 
The constitutional restrictions of the ducal power, which had been 
further curtailed just before hts election, and the insolence of 
the nobility aroused m him a desire to free himself from all 
control, and the discontent of the arsenal hands at their treat- 
ment by the nobles offered him his opportunity In concert with 
a sea-captain named Bertuccio Ixarclla (who had received a 
blow from the noble Giovanni Dandolo^, Fihppo Calendano, a 
stonemason, and others, a plot was laid to murder the chief 
patricians on the 15 th of April and proclaim Faliero prince of 
Venice. But there was much ferment m the city and disorders 
broke out before the appointed time , some of file conspirators 
having made revelations, the Council of Ten proceeded to arrest 
the ringleaders and to place armed guards all over the town 
Several of the conspirators were condemned to death and others 
to various terms of imprisonment. The doge’s complicity 
having been discovered, he was himself arrested ; at the trial 
he confessed everything and was condemned and executed on 
the 17th of April 1355 

The story of the insult written by Michele Steno on the doge’s 
chair fs a legend ol which no record is found in any contemporary 
authority The motives of Fahero are not altogether clear, as 
his past record, even m the judgment of the poet Petrarch, 
showed him as a wise, clear-headed man of no unusual ambition 
But possibly the attitude of the aristocracy and the example 
offer^ by the tyrants of neighbounng cities may have induced 
him to attempt a similar policy The only result of the plot 
was to consolidate the power of the Council of Ten 
Bii 31 luoKAiuiY —Att account of Manno Falicro’s rngn is given 
inS Rotmnm's S/onadocufftffftiaJa ix cap 11 (Venice, 

1855) , M Saniido, /-« Hie e/at Dogt in new edition of Miiraton fasc , 
3, 4, 5 (Ciita di Gastello, 1900) For special works see V l^zcnni s 
** Gcnealogia d M Faliero" m Ihe Anhtvto Veucto of 1892, “M 
Faliero avanh il Popjado/' ibid (1893), and his exhaustive study 
“ M Palioro, la Congmra %h%d ( 1 897) The most recent essay on the 
Bubjeci IS contained in Homtio Brown’s Sludias in Venetian Huiory 
^London, 1907), wherein all the antUontics aro set forth (L V 
FALISCI, a tnbe of Sabine origin or connexions, but speaking 
a dialect closely akm to Latin, who inhabited the town ot Faleru 
{q ».), as well as a considerable tract of the surrouadmg country, 
probably reaching as far south as to include the small town of 
Capena. Bui at file beginning of the liJstorical period, % e from 
the beginning of the 5th century B c , and no doubt earlier, 
the dummant element in the town was Etruscan , and all tlirough 
the wars of the following centuries the town was counted a 
member, and sometimes a leading member, of the Etrubcan 
le^ue (cf Livy iv 23, v. 17. vn. 17) 
in spite of the Etruscan domination, the Faliscans preserved 
many traces of their Italic origin, such as tlie worship of the 
deities Juno Quiritis (Ovid, Feu^H, vi 49) and Feronia (I^vy 
xxYi. 11), the cult of Dts Soranus by the Htrpt or fire-leapmg 
prieats on Mount Soracte (Plmy, Nat Uist vu. 2, 191 ; Servius, 
ad Am, xi. 7S5, 787), above all their lan^age. This is' preserved 
for us in some 36 short inscriptions, dating from the 3rd and and 
centuries bc, and is written m a peculiar alphabet derived 
from the Etruscan, and written from right to left, but showing 
some traces of the influence of the Latin alp^iabet Its most 
characteristic signsr are — 

h't/, fin 


'As. a specimen of the duricet may be* quoted the words written 
round the edge of a picture on a patera, the ^[etmineness of which 
is established by the fact that thsy were written before the glaze 
was put on * “ foied vino pipafo, era carefo,” ue in Latui hodte 
vmum bihom, eras carebo " (R. S. Conway, Italtc Draiects, p 
312, b). This shows some of the phonetic charactenstim of the 
Fahscan dialect, viz. : — 

1 The retention of medial / which m Latin became b , 

2 The representation of an initial' Ind *£ur ghbyf {fated y contrast 
Latin k&die ) , 

3 The pdiatahzaiion of ^ + consonant t mto some sound desnoted 
merely by t - the central sound of from fo-d\ed * 

4 The loss of final s, at all events trefore certam following sounds 
{era beside Latin , 

Other eharacten3»>tiG», appearing elsewhere, are 

5 U he retention oi the velars (Fal. cuando ^ Latin quando , contrast 
Ifmbnon pan(n)u ) , 

6 The assimilation of some final consonants to th'o initial letter 
of the next word ** pretod de senatuo sententiad (( onway, 

lit 321), f e "praetor de senatus scntentia" (xenatno for amatuos, 
(Ui tixcliaic gcmlive) For further details see Conway, pp 370 if , 
t specially jij) 384 -38 j, where the relation of the names Fuliscty Valent 
to the local hero flataesus {e g Ovid, Fas/ty iv 73) is discussed, and 
where reason is given for thinkmg that the change of initial / (from 
an original bh or dh) mto an isulial h was a genume* mark of hahscan 
dialect. 

It seems probable that the dialect lasted on, though being 
gradually permeated with Latin, till at least 150 B c 

In addition to the remains found m the graves (see Falerii), 
which belong mainly to the penod of Etniscan domination and 
give ample evidence of material prosperity and refinement, 
the earlier strata have yielded more primitive remains from the 
Italic epoch A large numlxjr of inscriptions consisting mainly 
of proper names may be regarded as Etruscan rather than 
Faliscan, and they have been disregarded m the account of the 
dialect j^t gl^'en It should perhaps be mentioned that there 
was i town Fcronia in Sardinia, named prolrably after their 
native goddess by Faliscan settlers, from some of whom wc have a 
\ otive inscnption found at S Maria di Fallen (Conway, i/> p 335) 

Further information may be sought from W Dct^cke, Dtc Faltskcr 
(a useful but Komew hat uiicntical collection of the cMdcncc aooess- 
iblc m 1888) I E Bonnann, m C IX xi pp 465 II , and Conway, 
op ott (R S. C ) 

FALK, JOHANN DANIEL (1768-1826), German author and 
philanthropist, was bom at Danzig on the 28th of October 1768. 
After attending tlic gymnasium of hu native town, he entered the 
university of Ilallc with the view of studying theokigy, but 
preferring a non-professional life, gave np his theological studies 
and went to live at Weimar, There he published a volume of 
satires which procured him the notice and friendsluj) of Wieland,, 
and admission into literary circles. After liie battle of Jena, 
Falk, on the recommendation of Wieland, was appointed to a 
tivil post under the French official authorities and rondcared his 
townsmen such good service that the duke of Weimar created 
him a counsellor of legation. In 1813 he established a society 
for friends in necessity (Gesellsehaft der Ftemtdc in dsr Nat)^ 
and about the same time founded an institute for the care and 
education of neglected and orphan children, which, m 1829, was 
taken over by the state and still exists as the Falksche^ InsittuL 
The 6ist literary efforts of Falk took the form chiefly of satirical 
poetry, and gave promise of greater future excellence than was 
ever completely fulfilled ; his later pieces, directed more against 
individuals than the general vices and defects of society, gradu- 
ally degenerated m quality. In 1806 Falk founded a critical 
journal under the title of Elysium und Toftarus He alsa 
contributed largely to contemporary journals. He enjoyed the 
acquaintaoce andintanate friendship of Goethe, and his encount 
of their intercourse was posthumously published under the 
title Coedktaus naherem pefsonltchen UmgangiS dargc^Ht (1832) 
(English by S. Austin). Falk died on the 14th of February i)8a6. 

Falk»B SafHsche W&rhe a(pp«ared m 7 vote (1817 and 1826); his 
A Hserhaene Sehrtfhn (3 vote , 1819) Sec Johannas Falh Ennnsmags- 
bldtter aus Brtefen uHd Tagehikhemy gesammslt von detsen Tocktsr 
Jioaatts Path (1868) ; Heineelmann, Johannes Falh wvd dae 
sehaft der Freunde tn der Not (1879); A, Stem, /. FaUt 
S, Schultze, Falk und Goethe (rgoojK 
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WMMi FAUL.LUDWIO ABAIAIRT! (i8a7-49M)> G«mifui 
poUticim, WAS bom at MatacUaa^ Sdasui, on tte xoth of August 
ifiAj. In 1847 ho entered dio PlnissiAn state serme^ and in 
1853 became public prosecutor at Lyck. In 1858 he was elected 
a deputy^ joining tiiB Old Liberal party; In 1868 he bscaaie a 
pmy*»ooiasM£ilbrTn the mmistry of justice. In 187^ he was made 
minister of edtacaucm, and in commaon with Buimarek^s policy 
of the KultuT'^kampf he was rei^onsible for the faimoiM May 
Laws agamst the Cathohes (see G^kuanv : Htsiory^ In x87<> 
his position became untenable^ owing to the dewth of Piiu IK. 
and the change of German pobey with regard to the Vatican^ 
and he resign^ his office, but retained his seat m the Retchsb^ 
tiu 1880. He was then made presidetit of the supremo oourt of 
justice at Hamm, where he died in 1900, 

FALKB, JOHAHN FinBDMCH CHDTTlilEai (1823-- 1876), 
German hr»torian, was born at Ratzeburg on tlie eoth of Aprd 
18S3. Bntermg ^e unwen>ity of Erlangen m 1843, he soon 
began to devote his attention to the lustory of the German 
language and hteraturey and in 1:848 went to Munich, where he 
remained five years, and diligently availed himself of the u<ie 
of the government library !Pot the purpose of prosecuting his 
lustoricS studies. In 18^ he was appointed secretary ol the 
German mui.e«m at Nuremberg, and in 1859 keeper of the manu- 
scripts With the aid of the manuscript collections m the 
museum he now turned hw attention chiefly to political hwtory, 
and, with Johann H. Muller, established an historical journal 
under the name of Zetlscknfi far deutsche Kullursieschickte (4 vols , 
Nuremberg, 1856-1859) To this journal he contributed a history 
of German taxation and commerce On the latter subject he 
published scpaiately Geschtchte des deutschen Handels (2 vols, 
I^eipzig, 1859-1860) and Die Hama als deutsche See^ und Handels^ 
machl (Berim, 1862) In 1862 he was appointed secretary of the 
state archives at liresden, and, a little later, keeper He there 
began the study of Saxon history, still devoting his attention 
chiefly to the history of commerce and economy, and published 
Die Geschuhte des Kuefursien August von Sachsen in volhs- 
tvtr^schetfiUrher Bezffhung (Leipzig, 1868) and Geschuhte des 
detUschen ZoHwesens (Leipzig, 1869). He died at Dresden on the 
2nd of March 1876. 

FALKIRK^ a municipa! and police burgh of Stirlingshire, 
Scotland Pop (1891) 19,769 , (1901) 29,280 It is situated 
on high ground overloolcmg the fertile Carse of Falkirk, 11 m 
S E. of Stirling, and about midway between Edinburgh and 
Glasgow Grangemouth, its port, lies 3 m to the N E , and the 
lorth & Clyde Canal passes to the north, and the Union (!!anal 
to the south of the town Falkirk now comprises the suburbs 
of Iwaurieston (E ), Grahamston and Bainsford (N ), and Camdon 
(W )* The principal structures include the burgh and county 
buddings, town hall, the Dollur free library and Camelon fever 
hospital The present church, with a steeple 146 ft high, dates 
only from 1811. In the churchyard are buried Sir John Graham, 
Sir John Stewart who fell in the battle of 1298, and Sir Robert 
Munro and his lirother, Dr Duncan Munro, killed in the Imttle 
of 1746 The town is under the control of a council with provost 
and baihes, and combines with Airdrie, Hamilton, I^nark and 
Linlithgow (the Falkirk group of burghs) to return a member to 
parliament. I'he diistrict it rich in coal and iron, which supply 
the predominant mdustnes, Falkirk being the chief seat of the 
light casting trade in Scotland; but tanning, flour-milhng, 
brewing, disldhng and the manufacture of explosives (Nobers) 
and chemicals are also carried on Trysts or sales of cattle, 
sheep and horses are held thrice a year (August, September and 
October) on Stenhousemuir, 3 m N.W They were transferred 
hither from Crieff in 1770, and were formcrriy the most important 
m the kingdom, but haVc to a great extent been replaced by 
the local weekly auction marty Carron, 2 m. N N W , is famous 
for the iron- works established ' in 1760 by D*- John Roebuck 
(1718-179*^), whose advising engmerrs were successively John 
Smeaton and James Watt The ehort iron guns of large calibre 
designed by Cieneral Robert MielvUliS, and first cast in 1779, 
were called carronades from this their p^acAof manufacture 

Falkirk is^a town of considerable antiquity. Itis original name 


WM the Gaelic Sagldts breac, ** dhirch of speckled or mottled ’ 
stone,” which ‘Simeon of Duiham (fl 1x30) transliterated as 
Egglesbreth* "By the end of the 13th century appears the form 
Faukirke (the present local pronunciation), which is merely a 
translatioA oftbe Gaelic fau or faw, meaning “ dun,'' " pAfe red ” 
Ihe first church was built by Malcolm Canmore (tl 1093), 
FaUcirk was made a burgh of barony m 1600 and a burgh of 
regality in 1646, but on the forfeiture of the carl of Linlithgow 
in 1715, Its superiority was vested m the creywn Callender 
House, uwmediately to the S , was the seat of the carl and his 
ancestors The mansion was visited liy Queen Marj’, captured 
by Cromwell, and occupied by Generals Monk and Hawley The 
wall of Antonmu^ ran through the grounds, and the district is 
rich in Roman remains, Camelon, about 2 m W, lieing the 
site of a Roman settlement , Merchiston Hall, to the N W , 
was the birthplac'^ of Admiral Sir Charles Napier The eastern 
suburb of T^uries -m was first called I.angtoune, then Merdus- 
town, and received its present name after Sir Lawrence Dundas 
of Kttrse, wno had promoted its w^elfare At Polmont, farther 
east, which gives the title of liaron to the duke of Hamilton, 
IS the school of Blair Lodge, besides coal-mines and sther 
industries 

Battles of Falktrh — ^The battle of the 22nd of July 1298 was 
fought between the forces of King Edwanl I of England and 
tiiose of the Scottish national party under Sir Willmm Wallace 
The latter, after long baffling the king’s attempts to Iwinghim to 
battle, had taken up a strong jiosition south of the town behind 
a morass They were formed m four deq) and close masses 
(“ schiltrons ”) of pikemcn, the light troops screening the front 
and flanks and a body of men-at-arms standing m reserve It 
was perhaps hoped that the English cavalry would plunge into 
the morass, for no serious precautions were taken as to the 
flanks, but m any case Wallace desired no more than to receive 
an attack at the halt, trusting wholly to his massed pikes The 
English right wmg first appeared, tned the morass m vaiti, and 
then set out to turn it by a long detour , the mam battle under the 
king halted m front of it, while the left wing under Antony Bee, 
biylwp of Durham, was able to reach the head of the marsh 
without much delay Once on the enemy's side of the obstacle 
the bishop halted to wait for Edward, who was now following hnn, 
but his undisciplined barons, shouting “ 'Tis not for thee, bishop, 
to leaeh us war Go say mass ^ ” drove off the Stottish archers 
and men-atnarms and charged the nearest square of pikes, 
which repulsed them with heavy losses On the other flank the 
right wing, Its flank march completed, charged with tht same 
result But Edward, wiio had now joined the bishop With the 
centre or “mam battle,” peremptorily ordered the cavalry to 
stand fast, and, taught by his experience m the Welsh wars, 
brought up his archers The longbow lierc scored its first victory 
in a pitched battle Before long gaps appeared m the close ranlcs 
of pike heads, and after sufficient preparation Edward again 
launched his men-at-arms to the charge The shaken masses 
then gave way one after the other, and the Scots fled m all 
directions 

The second battle of Faflcirk, fought on the 17th of January 
1746 between the Highlanders under Prmce Charles and the 
British forces under General Hawley, resulted m the defeat 
of the latter It is remarkable only for the bad conduct of the 
British dragoons and the steadiness of the infantry, Htlwley 
retreated to Linlithgow, Icavmg all his baggage, 700 prisoners 
and i»even guns m the enemy's hands 

FALKLAinD, LUCI0S GARY, 2nd Viscount {c 1610-1643), 
son of Sir Henry Cary, afterwards ist Viscourtt Falkland (d 
1633), A, memlier of an ancient Devonshire family, xriio was lord 
deputy oi Ireland from 1622 to 1629, and of Elizabeth (1585- 
1639), only daughter of Sir Lawrence Tanfield, chief baron of 
the exchequer, was bbm cither in 1609 or 1610, and was educated 
at Trinity College, Dublin In 1625 he inherited from his 
grandfather the manors of Great Tew and Burford in Oxford- 
shire, and, abtaut the age of 21, mamed Lettice, daughter of 
Sir Richaa*d Momfeony of Tooley Park m Leicestershire. Involved 
in a quarrel with his father, whom he failed to propitiate by 
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offering to hand over to him his estate^ he left England to take 
service in the Dutch army, but soon returned. In 1633, by the 
death of his father, he became Viscount Falkland. His mother 
had embraced the Roman Catholic faith, to which it was now 
sought to attract Falkland himself, but his studies and reflections 
led him, under the influence of Chilhngworth, to the interpreta- 
tion of religious problems ratJier by reason than by tradition 
or authonty At Great lew he enjoyed a short but happy 
period of study, and he assembled round him many gifted and 
learned men, whom the near neighbourhood of the university 
and his own brilli.mt qualities attracted to his house He was 
the friend of Hales and fhilhngworth, was celebrated by Jonson, 
Suckling, Cowley and Waller in verse, and in prose by Clarendon, 
who is eloquent in desciihing the virtues and genius of the 
incomparable ** Falkland, and draws a delightful picture of 
his society and hos])italiLy 

Falkland’s intellectual pleasures, however, were soon inter- 
rupted by war and politics He felt it his duty to take part on 
the king’s side as a volunteer under Essex in the campaign of 
1639 against the Scots In 1640 he was returned for Newport 
m the Isle of Wighl to the Short and Long Parliaments, and took 
an active part on the side of the opposition He spoke against 
the exaction of shipmoncy on the 7th of December 1640, denoun- 
cing the servile conduct of T-ord Keeper Finch and the judges ' 
He supported the prosecution of Strafford, at the same tune 
endeavouring on more than one occasion to moderate the 
measures of the ( ommons in the interests of justice, and voted 
for the third reading of the attainder on the 21st of April 1641 
On the great question of the church he urged, in the debate of 
the 8th of February 1641, that the interference of the clergy in 
secular matters, the encroachments in jurisdiction of the spiritual 
courts, and the imposilion by authonty of unnecessary cere- 
monies, should be prohibited On the other hand, though he 
denied that episcopacy existed jure dtmno^ he was opposed to its 
abolition , fearing the establishment of the Presbyterian system, 
which m Scotland had proved equally tyrannical Triennial 
parliaments would be sulluient to control the bishops, if they 
meditated any fiirtlu'r att i< ks upon the national liberties, and 
he urged that “ whore it i . not necessaiy to change, it is necessary 
not to change Even ILiiripJcn still believed that a compromise 
With the episcopal prmrijiU* was possible, and assured Falkland 
that if the bill taken up to the I-ords on the 1st of May 1641, 
excluding the bishops from the Lords and the clergy from secular 
offices, were passed, “ there would be nothing more attempted 
to the prejudice of Iht church” Accordingly the bill was 
supported by Falkland The t imes , however, were not favourable 
to compromise The bill was lost m the I.ords, and on the 27th 
of May the Root and Hianch Hill, for the total abolition of 
episcopacy, was introduced m the House of Commons This 
measure Falkland opp )secl, iis wc*ll as the second bill for excluding 
the bishops, introduced on the 21st of October. In the discussion 
on the Grand Remonstianco he took the part of the bishops and 
the Arminians Hc» was now opposed to the whole policy of the 
opposition, and, being reproached by Hampden with his change 
of attitude, replied “ that he had formerly been persuaded b> 
that worthy gentleman to believe many things which he had 
since found to l>e untrue, and therefore he had changed his 
opinion m many particulais as well as to things as to persons ” 2 
On the ist of January 1642, immediately belore the attempted 
arrest of the five members, of which, however, he was not 
cognizant, he was offered by the king the secretaryship of state, 
and was persuaded by Hyde to accept it, thus becoming involved 
directly m the king’s policy, though evidently possessing little 
influence m his counsels He was one of the peers who signed 
the protestation against making war, at York on the 15th of June | 
1642. On the 5th of September he carried Charles’s overtures 
for pieace to the parliament, when he informed the leaders of the 
opposition that the king consented to a thorough reformation 
of religion. The secret correspondence connected with the 
Wgher plot passed through his hands. He was present with the 

speeches are in the Thomason Tracts ^ £ 196 (0), /26), (36)« 

* CLwrcndon's Htst iv. 94, note. 


king at EdgefaiU and at the siege of Gloucester. By this time 
the hopelessness of the situation had completely overwhelmed 
him The aims and principles of neither party in the conflict 
could satisfy a man of Falkland’s high ideals and intellectual 
vision His royalism could not suffer the substitution, as the 
controlling power in the state, of a parliament for the monarchy, 
nor his conservatism the revolutionaiy changes in church and 
state now msisted upon by the opposite faction The fatal 
character and policy of the king, most incapable of men 
and yet the man upon whom all depended, must ha\e been by 
now thoroughly understood by Falkland. Compromise had long 
been out of the question. The victory of either side could only 
bring misery , and the prolongation of the war was a prospect 
equdly unhappy. Nor could Falkland find any support or 
consolation m his own inward convictions or principles His 
ideals and hopes were now destroyed, and he had no definite 
political convictions such as inspired and strengthened Strafford 
and Pym In fact his sensitive nature shrank from contact 
with the practical politics of the day and prevented his rise to 
the place of a leader or a statesman Clarendon has recorded 
his final relapse into despair Sitting amongst his friends, 
often, after a deep silence and frequent sighs (he) would with a 
shrill and sad accent ingeminate the word Peace, Peace, and 
would passionately profess that the very agony of the war, 
and the view of the (alamitics and desolation the kingdom did 
and must endure, took his sleep from him and would shortly 
break his heart ” At (jloucester he had in vain exposed himself 
to risks On the morning of the battle of Newbury, on the 20th 
of September 1643, he declared to his friends, who would have 
dissuaded him from taking part in the fight, that “ he was weary 
of the times and foresaw much misery to his own Country and 
did believe he should be out of it ere night ” ^ He served during 
the engagement as a volunteer under Sir John Byron, and, 
riding alone at a gap in a hedge commanded by the enemy’s fire, 
was immediateK killed 

His death took place at the early age of 33, which should be 
liorne in mind in every estimate of his career and character 
lie was succeeded in the title by his eldest son Lucius, 3rd 
Viscount Falkland, his male descent becoming extinct in the 
person of Anthony, 5th viscount, m 1694, when the viscounty 
passed to Lucius Henry (1687-1730), a descendant of the first 
viscount, and the present peer is his direct descendant 

Falkland wrote a Discourse of Infallibility, published in 1646 
{Thomason Tracis, E 361 fi]), reprinted in 1650, in 16^1 (E 634 
[1]) ed by Triplet with replies, and in 1660 with the addition 
of two discourses on episcopacy by Falkland This is a work 
of some importance in theological controversy, the general argu- 
ment being that “ to those who follow their reason m the inter- 
pretation of the Scriptures God will cither give his grace for 
assistance to find the truth or his pardon if they miss it And 
then tlus supposed necessity of an infallible guide (with the 
siijiposed damnation for the want of it) fall together to the 
ground ” Also A Letter t ^ ^ 30 Sept 1642 concerning the late 
conflict before Worcester (1642), and Poems, in which he shows 
himself a follower of Ben Jonson, edited by A B. Grosart in 
Mtscellantes of the Tidier Worthies Library, vol 111 (1871) 

The chief interest in I^alkland docs not he in his writings or in 
the incidents of his career, but in his character and the distinction 
of his intellectual position, in his isolation from his contemporaries 
seeking reformation in the inward and spiritual life of the church 
and state and not in its outward and material form, and as the 
leader and cliief of rationalism in an age dominated by violent 
intolerance and narrow dogmatism. His personal appearance, 
according to Clarendon, was insignificant, ” in no degree attrac- 
tive or promising. His stature was low and smaller than most 
men , his motion not graceful « « « but that little person and 
small stature was quickly found to contain a great heart k « r 
all mankind could not but admire and love him ” ^ 

Authorities —There is a Life and Times by J* A R Marriott 
(1907) , see also S R Gardiner’s HtsL of England , Hist of tne 
Ciml War ; the same author’s article in the Diet of Nat Biography 

» Whitclocke, p 73, Life, u 37. 
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ccnd references there given; Clarendon's Htjf. of the Rebelhon, 
passtm and esp vii 217-234 ; Clarendon's Ltfe , RaHoneU Theology 
, ^ * in the iyth Century^ by John Tulloch (1874), i. 76, Life of 
Lmdy Falhlmd from a MS tn the imperial library at Lille (1861) • 
Life of the same by Lady Gcorgiana Fullerton (1883) , Jonson's Ode 
Pindaric to the memory and friendship of » Sir Lucins Cary and 
Sir Henry Momson , W J Courthope, History of English Poetry 
(1903), ni 291 , Life of Fdlklandjhy W H. Trale m the English- 
man's Library^ voL 22 (1842); D lAoyd. Memoir es (1668), 331, 
and the Life of Falkland, by Lady M T Lewis m Lives of the 
Friends • . of Lord Chancellor Clarendon, vol. i p 3 J<»hn 
Duncan's account of Lettice, Lady Falkland, was edited in 1908 by 
M F Howard (P C. Y ) 

FALKLAND, a royal and police burgh of Fifcshlrc, Scotland 
Pop> (1901) 809 It IS situated at the northern base of the 
hilf of East Lomond (1471 ft high), 2^ m. from Falkland 
Road station (with which there is communication by 'bus), on 
the North British railway coippany’s mam line to Dundee, 
21 m N. of Edinburgh as the crow flies. It is an old-world- 
looking place, many of the ancient houses stiU standing Its 
industries are chiefly concerned with the wea\ing of lintn and 
the brewing of ale, for which it was once specially noted , and 
it has few public buildings save the town hall The palace of 
the Stuarts, however — more beautiful than Ilolyrood and quite 
as romantic — lends the sjiot its fame and charm The older 
edifice that occupied this site was a hunting-tower of the Mac- 
duffs, earls of Fife, and was transferred with the earldom in 1371 
to Robert Stewart, earl of Fife and Menteith, afterwards duke 
of Albany, second son of Robert II Because of his fathci’s 
long illness and the incapacity of Robert III , his brother Albam 
was during many years virtual ruler of Scotland, and, in the hopj 
of securing the crown, caused the hcir-apparent — David, dik' 
of Rothesay — to be conveyed to the castle by force and ther^ 
starved to death, in 1402 The conversion of the Thane's to\/( i 
into the existing palace was begun by James III and completed 
in 1538 The western part had two round towers, similar to 
those at Ilolyrood, which were also built by James V , and the 
southern elevation was ornamented with niches and statues, 
giving It a close resemblance to the Perpendicular style of the 
semi-ecclesiastical architecture of England The palace soon 
became the favourite summer residence of the Stuarts From it 
James V when a boy fled to Stirling by night from the custody 
of the carl of Angus, and m it he died in 1542 

Here, too. Queen Mary spent some of her happiest da5s, 
playing the counliy giil in its parks and woods. When the court 
was held at Falkland the Green was the daily scene of reveLy 
and dance, and “ To be Falkland bred '' was a proverb that then 
came into vogue to designate a courtier James VI delighted 
in the palace and especially in the deer He upset the schemes 
of the Gowrie conspirators by escaping from Falkland to St 
Andrews, and it was while His Majesty was residing in thj 
palace that the fifth earl of Bothwell, in 1592, attempted to 
kidnap him In September 1596 an intensely dramatic interview 
took place in the palace between the king and Andrew Melville 
and other Presbyterian ministers sent by the general assembly 
at Cupar to remonstrate with him on allowing the Roman 
Catholic lords to return to Scotland. In 1654 the eastern wing 
was accidentally destroyed by fire, during its tenancy by the 
soldiers of Cromwell, by whose orders the fine old oaks in the 
park were cut down for the building of a fort at Perth Even 
in Its neglected state the mansion impressed Defoe, who declared 
the Scottish kings owned more palaces than their English 
brothers. In 1715 Rob Roy garrisoned the palace and failed 
not to levy dues on the burgh and neighbourhood. Signs of 
decay were more evident when Thomas Carlyle saw it, for he 
likened it to “ a black old bit of coffin or protrusive shin-bone 
striking through the soil of the dead past " But a munificent 
protector at length appeared in the person of the third marquess 
of Bute, who acquired the estate and buildings in 1888, and forth- 
with undertook the restoration of the palace 

Falkland became a royal burgh in 1458 and its charter was 
renewed in 1595, and before the earlier date it had been a seat 
of the Templars. It gives the titlebf viscount to the English family 
of Cary, the patent having been granted in 1620 by James VI, 
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The town’s most distinguished native was Richard Cameron, 
the Covenanter. His house — a three-storeyed structure with 
yellow harled front and thatched roof — still stands on the south 
side of the square in the mam street The Hackstons of Rathillet 
also had a house m Falkland 

FALKLAND ISLANDS (Fr. Malouum, Span. Malvinas), a 
group of islands m the South AtLmtic Or(*an, liclonging to 
Britain, and lying about 250 m E. of the marcst point in the 
mainland of South America, between 51® and S , and 57° 40' 
and 61® 25' W, With the uninhabited dtptmkiKy of South 
Georgia Island, to the E S E , they form the most southerly 
colony of the British empire. The islands, inclusive of rocks and 
reefs, exceed xoo in number and have a total area of 6^00 
sq m , but only two of considerable size , the largest of 
these, East Falkland, is 95 m in extreme length, with an average 
width of 40 m , and the smaller. West Falkland, is 80 m lorg 
and about 25 m wide. The area of East Falkland is about 3000 
sq m , and that of West Falkland 2300 Most of the others 
are mere islets, the largest 16 m long by 8 m wnle. The two 
principal islands are separated b> Falkland Sound, a narrow 
strait from 18 to 2I m m width, running nearly N E and S W. 
The general appearance of the islands is not unlike that of one 
of the outer Hebrides. The general colouring, a faded brown, 
IS somewhat dreary, but the mountain heights and piomontones 
of the west display some grandeur of 01 time Tie coast-lmc 
of both mam islands is deeply indented and many of the ba) s 
and inlets form secure and wcll-protcctcd hai hours, some c/ 
which, however, are difficult of access to sailing shijis 

East Falkland is almost bisected by two deep fjords, Choiseul 
and Brenton Sounds, which lea\e the northern and southern 
portions connected only by an isthmus a mile and a half wide 
The northern portion is hilly, and is crossed h> a nagged range, 
the Wickham Ileights, running cast and west, and rising in some 
places^to a height of nearly 2000 ft The remainder of the island 
consists chiefly of low undulating ground, a mixture of pasture 
and morass, with many shallow freshwater tarns, and small 
streams running m the valleys Iwo fine inlets, Berkeley 
Sound and Port William, run far into the land at the north- 
eastern extremity of the island Port Louis, formerly the scat 
of government, is at the head of Berkeley Sound, but the 
anchorage there having been found rather loo exposed, about 
the year 1844 a town was laid out, and the necessary public 
buildings were erected on Stanley Harbour, a sheltered recess 
within Port William West P'alkland is more hilly near the 
east island , the principal mountain range, the Hornby Hills, 
runs north and south parallel with Falkland Sound. Mount 
Adam, the highest hill m the islands, is 2315 tt high 

The little town of Stanley is built along the south shore of 
Stanley harbour and stretches a short way up the slope; it 
has a population of little more than 900 Ihe houses, mostly 
white with coloured roofs, are generally built of wood and iron, 
and have glazed porches, gay with fuchsias and pelargoniums 
Government House, grey, slonc-built and slated, calls to mind 
a manse in Shetland or Orkney The government barrack is a 
rather imposing structure m the middle of the town, as is the 
cathedral church to the east, built of stone and buttressed with 
brick Next to Stanley the most important place on East 
Falkland is Darwin on Choiseul Sound — a village of Scottish 
shepherds and a station of the Falkland Island Company 

The Falkland Inlands consist entirely, so far as is know'n, of 
the older Palaeozoic rocks. Lower Devonian or ITpper Silurian, 
slightly metamorphosed and a good deal crumpled and distorted, 
in the low grounds clay slate and soft sandstone, and on the 
ndges hardened sandstone passing into the conspicuous white 
quartzites There do not seem to be any minerals of value, 
and the rocks are not such as to mdicate any probability of their 
discovery Galena is found in small quantity, and in some places 
It contains a large percentage of silver. The dark bituminous 
layers of clay slate, which occur intercalated among the quartzites, 
have led, here as elsewhere, to the hope of coming upon a seam 
of coal, but It IS contrary to experience that coal of any value 
should be found in rocks of that age. 
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Hanv of the vaHeys in the are o(icapied 'by pale 

glietemng masses which at a little diatacce much resemble email 
glaciers. Examined more closely these ate found to be vast 
accumulations of blocks of cjuartzite, irregular in form, but having 
a tendency to a rude diamond shape, from a to 20 ft m length, 
and half as much in width, and of a thickness corresponding 
with that of the quartzite ridges on the hills Above The blocks 
arc angular, and rest irregularly one upon another, supported 
in all positions by the angles and edges of those beneatdx. The 
whole mass looks as if it were, as it is, slbwly slidir^ down the 
valley to the sea. Ihose “ stone runs ” are looked upon with 
great wonder by the shifting population of the Falklands, and 
they are shown to visitors with many ^trange speculations as 
to their mode of formation Their origin is attributed by some 
to the moraine formation of former glaciers Another out of 
many theories ** is that the hard beds of qiuirtzite arc denuded 
by the disintegratum of the softer layers 'fheir support being 
removed they break away in the direction of natural joints, and 
the fragments fall down the slope imon the vegetable soil 
This soil is s|)ongy, and, undergoing alternate contraction and 
expansion from being alternately comparatively dry and satur- 
ated with moisture, allows the heavy blocks to slip down by their 
own weight into the valley, where they become piled up, the 
valley stream afterwards rcmo\ ing the soil from among and over 
them. 

The Falkland Islands correspond very nearly in latitude in 
the southern hemisphere with London in the northem, but 
the chnaatic influences are very different. The temperature is 
equable, the average of the two midsummer months being about 
47** Falir , and that of the two midw inter months 37° Fahr Tlic 
exiicmi* frosts and heats of the English climate arc unknown, 
but occasional heavy snow-falls occur, and the sea m sliallow 
inlets is covered with a thin coating of ice The sky is almost 
constantly overcast, and ram falls, mostly m a drizzle and in 
frequent showers, on about 250 days in the year, 'fhe rainfall is 
not great, only about 20 in , but the mean humidity for the year 
IS 80, saturation being 100 November is considered the only 
dry montli. The prevalent \Mnds from the west, south-west and 
south blow contmuously, at times approaching the force of a 
hurricane ** A region more exposed to storms both in summer 
and winter it would be difficult to mention (Fit/roy, Voyages 
of “ Adventure ” and Beagle,''" 11. 228) The fragments of many 
wrecks emphasize the dangers of navigation, which are merSbed 
by the absence of beacons, the only lighthouse being that 
majuitained by the Board of Trade on Cape Pembroke near the 
principal settlement Kelp is a natural danger-signal, and the 
sunken rock, “ Uraiue,’’ is reputed to be the only one not buoyed 
by the gian tbea^v c( d. 

Of aboriginal human inhabitants there is no trace in the Falk- 
lands, and tliL* land fauna is very scanty A snaill ^wolf, the 
loup’fenard of de Bougainville, is extinct, the last having been 
seen about 1875 on the West Falkland Some herds of cattle 
and horses run wild , but these were, of course, introduced, as 
were also the wild hogs, the numerous rabbits and the less 
common liarcs All these have greatly declined in numbers, 
being profitably replaced b> sheep Land-buds arc few m kind, 
and are mostly strays from South America Ihty include, 
however, tlie snipe and military starling, which on account of 
Its scarlet breast is locally knowm as the robin Sea-birds are 
abundjwat, and, probably from the isU^ having been com- 
paratively lately peopled, they are singuffily tame Gulls and 
amphibaxis birds abound m laigc vaimy , three kinds of 
penguin Imve their rookenes and breed nere, mipating yearly 
for some months to the South American mainland Stray 
specraiens of the great king penguin liave been obser\Td, and 
there are also mollymauks (a kind of albatross), Gipe pigeons 
and many cam on birds Kelp and upland geese abound, the 
latter being edible , and their shooting affords some sport. 

The Falickn^ Islands form essentially a part of Patagonia, 
with which they are connected by an elevated submarine plateau, 

' See B Stcchcle, m x\ (1906), 

and Geogtaphtcal Journal (DcLcmbor 1907) 


mi their flora is much ther shole as ihlat of Ahtarotic S6utS^ 
America. The trees wbieih form dense forest and scrub in 
southern Patagoma and m Fwem are aibsent, and^one df the 
latgest plants on the isbtidS ts a;|^ntie woblljr ragweed {Seneet 9 
candteum) which attains m some pldocs a height of '3 to 4 ft. 
A half-shrubby veronica (V deenssaia) ts found in some parts, 
and has dlso receweti oultivationu The greater part of the 

camp ** (the open country) is farmed of peat, whfch m some 
places iS of great age and dbptih, and at Ae bottom of the bed 
very dense and bituminous. The peat is different m chameter 
from that of northern Europe cellular plants enter but little 
into its composition, aiidif is formed almost entirely of tlie roots 
and stems of Empetnm rubnm, a variety of the common crow^ 
berry of the Seotti^ hilb with red bemes, caHed by the I^hlk- 
landers the ** diddle*dce " berry 5 of Myrius nummtdafta, a 
little creeping myrtle whose leaves are used by the shepherds 
as a substitute for tea ; of Calfka append^ndata, a dwarf species 
of marsh-mangold , and of some sedges and sedge-hke plants, 
such as Aifelta pnmila, Gaimardia australis and Bostkoma 
grandiflora Peat is largely used as fuel, coal being obtained 
only at a cost of £3 a ton 

Two vegetable products, the balsam bog " {Balar glebaria) 
and the “ tussock grass ” (Dartylts caespifosa) have been objects 
of cunosity and interest ever since the first accounts of the islands 
were given The first is a huge mass of a bright green colour, 
living to a great age, and when dead becoming of a grey and 
stony appearance Wien cut open, it displays an infinity of tiny 
Icaf-lmds and stems, and at intervals there exudes from it an 
aromatic resm, which from its astringent properties is used by 
the shepherds as a vulnerary, liut has mt t^en converted to any 
commernai purpose. The ** tiisso( k grass is a wonderful and 
most valuable natural production, which, owing to the intro- 
duction of stock, has liecome extinct in the two mam islands, but 
still flourishes elsewhere m thte group It is a reed-like gra-^s, 
which grows in densd^tufts from 6 to 10 ft high from stool-like 
root-crowns It forms excellent fodder for cattle, and is regularly 
gathered for thal!'^ purpose It is of beautiful appearance, and 
the almost tropical profusion of its growth may have led to the 
early erroneous reports of the densely-wooded nature of these 
islands 

The population slightly exceeds 2000 The large majority of 
the inhabitants live m Uic East Island, and the predominating 
element is Scottish — ^Scottish shepherds having superseded the 
South Amencart Gaudios In 1867 there v^^cre no settlers on 
the west island, and the government issued a proclamation 
offering leases of CTazing stations on very moderate terms In 
i868 all the available land was occupied These lands are fairly 
healthy, the prim ipal drawback being the virulent form assume d 
by simple epidemic maladies The occupation of the inhabitants 
IS almost entirely pastoral, and the principal industry is sheep- 
farmmg Wool forms \yy far the largest export, and tallow, hides, 
bones and frozen mutton are also exported Trade is carried on 
almost entirely with the United Kingdom , the approximate 
annual value of exports is £120,000, and of imports a little more 
than half that sum The LaiWand Islands Company, havmg its 
headquarters at Stanley and an important station in the camp 
at Darwin, carries on an extensive business in sheep-farmmg 
and the dependent industries, and in the general import trade. 
ITie development of this undertaking necessitated the establish- 
ment of stores and workshops at Stanley, and ships can be 
repaired and provided in every v/ay , a matter of importance 
since not a few vessels, after suffering injury during heavy 
weather off Cape Horn, call at the FalWands m distress The 
maintenance of the requisite plant and the high wages current 
render such repairs somewhat costly A former trade m oil and 
sealskm has decayed, owing to the smaller number of whales 
and seals remaining about the islands Communications are 
maintained on horseback and by water, and flitte are no roads 
except at Stanley There is a montlily mail to and from England, 
the passage occupying about four wrecks 

The Piukland Islands are a crown colbny, with a gervemor 
and executive and legislative councils. The legislative count'll 
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consists of the goremot'ciid time oAdal and tmt maffiml 
nominated members^ and the executive of the same, with the 
exceptaon that lAiere is only wA ilnofieial jAuabtt^ The. eiA)ny 
IB scm^sapporting, the revenue being largely derived from die 
dnnk duties, and there m no public debt The FalUands are 
the seat of a colonial bishop. Education is compulsory. The 
government maintams schools and traveUmg teadrars^ the 
Falkland Islands Company* also maihtlEuns a school at Darwin, 
and thevt is one for those of the Roman Catholic faith m Stanley 
There is also on Keppel Island a Protestant mossKmary settlement 
for the traamng m agnniltute of imported Fuegsans. Stanley 
whs lor some years a notval station, but ceas^ to be so m 


1904. 

The Falkland Jskiids were first seen by Davis in the year 1592, 
and Sir Richard Hawkins sailed along tlieir north shore m 1594. 
The claims of Amerigo Vespaca to a previous discovery are 
doubtful. In 1598 Sebald de Wert, a Dutchman, visited them, 
and called them the Sebald Islands, a name which they bear on 
some Dutch maps Captain Strong sailed through between the 
two principal islands in 1690, lax^ed upon one of them, and 
called the passage Falkland .^lund, and from this the group 
afterwards took its English name in 1764 die French explorer 
De Bougamville took possession of the islands on behalf of his 
country, and established a colony at Port Louis on Berkeley 
Sound But in 1767 France ceded the islands to Spain, Dc 
Bougainville being employed as intermediary. Meanwhile in 
1765 Commodore Byron had taken possession on the part of 
England on the ground of prior discovery, and had formeil a 
settlement at Port Egmont on the small island of Saunders 
The Spanish and English 8ettler<i remained in ignorance, real or 
assumed, of each other’s presence until when Byron’s 

action was nearly the cause of a war between England and Spam, 
both countries havong armed fleets to contest the barren sover- 
eignty In 1771, however, Spam yielded the islands to Great 
Britain by convention. As they had not been actually colonized 
by England, the republic of Buenos Aires claimed the group m 
1820, and subsequently entered into a dispute with the United 
States of America concerning the rights to the products of these 
islands On the representations of Great Britain the Buenos 
Aireans withdrew, and the Bntish flag was once more hoisted 
at Port Louis m 1835, and since that time the Falkland Islands 
have been a regular British colony. 

In 1845 Mr S. Lafone, a wealthy cattle and hide merchant 
on the river Plate, obtained from government n grant of the 
southern portion of the island, a peninsula 600,000 acres m 
extent, and possession of all the wild cattle on the island for a 
period of six years, for a payment of £10^000 down, and £20,000 
in ten years from January i, 2852 In 1851 Mr Lafone’s interest 
in Lafonia, as the peninsula came to he called, was purchased 
for £30,000 by the Falkland Islands Company, which had been 
incorporated by charter in the same year. 

See Pemoty, Journal htsiorique d*um voyage faife au)t ties Ma- 
loutnes en 1763 at 1764 (Berlin, 1767) . S Johnson, Thoughts on the 
laU Transactions respecting Falkland's Islands (1771) # L A de 
Bougainville, Voyage autour du mondc (1771) , T Falkner, Des- 
cription of Patagonia and the Falkland Islands (1774) , B Penrose, 
Account of the last EjupedtHon to Port Kgfnont in the Falkland Islands 
(2775) , Oh>ier cations on the Forcible Occupation of Malvinas by the 
Ilrtttsh Government in (Buenos Xyres, 1833) , Redamacion del 
Gohierno de las provinaas Vnidas de la Plata contra el de S M 
Britanica sohte la soverama y possesion de las Islas Malvinas (Lon- 
don, 1841), Fit7roy, Naitative of the Surveying Voyage of II MS 
** Adventure " and “ Beagle '* (1839) , Darwui, Voya^ of a Naturalist 
round the World (1845) , S B SulUvan, Descnpiinn of the Falhlasul 
Islands (1849) , W Hadficlcl, Brazil^ the Falkland Islands^ 6*r 
(1^54) » w Parker Snow, Two Yean' Cruise off the Tierra del Fuego, 
the Falkland Islands, (1857) , Sir C Wyville Thomson, Voyage 
of the Challenger (1877) : C P Lucas, Histoncal Geography of 
Ore Bfitisk Colonees, vol. u “ The West Indies (Oxford, 18^) , 
Colonial Reports Annual , MS Sloane, 3295 


FALLACY (Lat. faU-ttse, apt to mislead), the term given 
generally to my mistaken statement used m argument, m 
Logic, technically, an argument which violates the laws of 
correct demonstvauon. An argument may bo fallacious jn 
maUer nusstatement of facts), in weirding {t e wrong uaie oi 


words), or in the process of mferende. FaDacieS have, therefore, 
been clasasfied as : 1 Material, II. Verbal, III. Logical or 
Formal , 11 . and III. are often mcluded under the general 
description Logical^ and in scholastic phraseology, following 
Aristotle, are called faHacies m dtcHone or tn 00^, as opposed 
to material fallacies %n re or extra dtctionem 

I« MtUirtal,^Thie classification widely adopted by modem 
logicians and Imsed on that of Aristotle, Organon {SophisHa 
elmcht), is as follows.— {1) Fallacy of Accident, le. arguing 
erroneously from a general rule to a particular case, without 
proper regard to particular conditions which vitiate the ap^ica- 
tton of tte general rule ; eg if manhood suffrage be the law, 
arguing that a criminal or a lunatic must, therefore, have a vote ; 
(2) Converse Fallacy of Accident, t,e arguing from a special case 
to a general rule ; (3) Irrelevant Conclusion, or Ignoratio Llenchi, 
wherein, instead of proving the fact in dispute, the arguer seeks 
to gam hiS Ooint by diverting attention to some extmneois 
fact (as m the legal story of “ No case. Abuse the plaintiff’s 
attorney ”) Under this head come the so-called arguntenlum 
(a) ad hofninem, (h) ad popidum, (c) ad bacidum, {d) ad verecundiam, 
common m platform oratory, m which the speaker obscures the 
real issue by appealing to his audience on the grounds of {a) 
pifroly personal considerations, (b) popular sentiment, {c) fear, 
(d) conventional propriety This fallacy has been illustrated 
by ethical or theological arguments wherein the fear of punish- 
ment IS subtly substituted lor alistroct right as the sanction of 
moral obligation. (4) Peiitio pnnctpit (beggmg the question) or 
Ctretdm m probanda (arguing in a circle), which consists m 
demonstrating a conclusion bv means of premises which pre- 
suppose that conclusion Jeremy Bentham points out that this 
fallacy may lurk in a single word, especially m an epithet, e g 
if a raeaaure were condemned simply on the ground that it is 
alleged to be un-English ” , (5) Fallacy of the Consequent, roeWy 
a species of (3), wherein a conclusion is drawn from premises 
which do not really support it , (6) Fallacy of False Cause, or 
Non Sequiiur (“it does not follow ”), wherein one thing is in- 
correctly assumed as the cause of another, as when the ancients 
attnbuted a public calamity to a meteorological phenome- 
non , (7) Fallacy of Many Questions {Phtrtum Interrogationum), 
wherein several questions are improperly grouped in the form of 
one, and a direct categorical answer is demanded , c g. if a prosecut- 
ing counsel asked tJie prisoner “ W hat time was it when you met 
tins man ? ” with the intention of eliciting the tacit admission 
that such a meeting had taken pkice 

11 Verbal Fallacies are those m which a false conclusion 
is obtained by improper or ambiguous use of words. They 
are generally classified as follows (i) Equivocation consists m 
employing the same word m two or more senses, ^ g m a syllogism, 
the middle term l>eing used in one sense in the major and another 
in the minor premise, so tliat m fact there » re four not three 
terms All fair things are honourable , This woman is fair , 
therefore this woman is honourable,” the second “ fair ” being in 
reference to complexion) (2) Amphibology is the result of 
ambiguity of grammatical structure, e g of the position of tl c 
adverb “ only ” in careless writers (“ lie only said that,” in 
which sentence, as exi>enencc shows, the adverb has been 
intended to qualify any one of the other three words). (3) Com- 
position, a species of (1), which results from the confused use of 
collective terms (” The angles of a triangle axe less than two right 
angles ” might refer to the angles separately or added together) 
(4) Division, the converse of tho preceding, which consists in 
employing the middle term distnbutively in the minor and 
collectively in the major premise. (5) Accent, which occurs only 
m speaking and consists of emph^izing the wrong word m a 
sentence (“ He is a fairly good pianist,” according to the emphases 
on the words, may imply praise of a beginner’s progress, or an 
expert’s depreciation of a popular hero, or it may imply that 
the person m question is a deplorable violinist). (6) Figure of 
Speech, the confusion between the metaphorical and ordinary 
uses of a word or phrase. 

III.^ The purely Logud or Formal fallacies consist m the 
vblatioQ of the formal rules of the Syllogism (f n,). They are : 
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(a) fallacy of Four Tenns (Quatermo iermtnorum) *, (b) of Un- 
distributed Middle , (r) of Illicit process of the major or the 
minor term , (d) of Negative Premises 

Of other classifications of Fallacies in general the most famous 
are those of Francis Bacon and J S. Mill. Bacon {Novum 
organ um, Aph i. 33, 38 sqq ) divided fallacies into four Idola 
(Idols, ue False Appearances), which summarize the various 
kinds of mistakes to which the human intellect is prone (see 
Bacon, Franqs). With these should be compared UtmOffendtcula 
of Roger Bacon, contained in the Opus matus, pt 1 (see Bacon, 
Roger). J S Mill discussed the subject m book v of his Logic, 
and Jeremy Bentham’s Book of Fallacies (1824) contains valuable 
remarks 

See Rd tVhatclcy’s Logic bk v ; A do Morgan, Formal Logic 
(1847) , A Sidgwick, Fallacies (188^) and other text-hooks See 
also article Logic, and for fallacies of Induction, sec Induction. 

FALLlftRES, GLlSMENT ARMAND (1841- \ president of 

the French republic, was born at M6zin in the department of 
Lot-et-Garonne, where his father was clerk of the peace He 
studied law and became an advocate at N^rac, beginning his 
public career there as municipal councillor (1868), afterwards 
mayor (1871), and as councillor-general of the department of 
Lot-et-Garonne (1871) Being an ardent Republican, he lost 
this position in May 1873 upon the fall of Thiers, but m February 
1876 was elected deputy for N 4 rac In the chamber he sat with 
the Republican I-eft, signed the protestation of the i8th of May 
1877, and was re-elected in October by his constituency In 1880 
he became under-secretary of state m the department of the 
interior in the Jules Ferry ministry (May 1880 to November x88i) 
From the 7th of August 1882 to the 20th of February 1883 he 
was minister of the interior, and for a month (from the 29th 
of January 1883) was premier His ministry had to face the 
question of the expulsion of the pretenders to the throne of 
France, owing to the proclamation by Prince Jerome Napoleon 
(January 1883), and M Fallidrcs, who was ill at the time, was 
not able to face the storm of opposition, and resigned when the 
senate rejected his project In the following November, how- 
ever, he was chosen as minister of public instruction by Jules 
Ferry, and carried out various reforms in the school system 
He resigned with the ministry in March t88s; Again becoming 
minister of the interior in the Rouvier cabinet in May 1887, 
he exchanged his portfolio in December for that of justice^ He 
returned to the ministry of the interior in February 1889, and 
finally took the department of justice from March 1890 to 
February 1892 In June i8cjo his department (Lot-et-Garonne) 
elected him to the senate by 417 votes to 23 There M Falh^res 
remained somewhat apart from part> struggles, although main- 
taining his infiuenre among the Republicans In March 1899 
he was elected president of the senate, and retained that position 
until January 1906, when he was chosen by a union of the groups 
of the Left in both chambers as candidate for the presidency of 
the republic He was elected on the first ballot by 449 votes 
against 371 for his opponent, Paul Doumcr ! 

FALL-LINE, m Amcncan geology, a line marking the junction 
between the haul rocks of the Appalachian Mountains and ! 
the softer deposits of the coastal plain. The pre-Cambrian and I 
metamorphic rocks of the mountain mass form a continuous 
ledge panillcl to the cast coast, where they are subject to denuda- 
tion and form a senes of “ falls ” and rapids m the river courses 
all along this line The relief of the land below the falls is very 
slight, and this low coimtiy rarely rises to a height of 200 ft , 
so that the rivers are navigable up to the falls, while the falls 
themselves are a valuable source of power A line of cities may 
be traced upon the map whose position will thus be readily 
understood in relation to the economic importance of the fall-line 
They are Trenton on the Delaware, Philadelphia on the Schuyl- 
kill, Georgetown on the Potomac, Richmond on the James, and 
Augusta on the Savannah It will be readily understood that 
the softer and more recent rocks of the coastal plain have been 
more easily washed avsay, while the harder rocks of the moun- 
tains, owing to differential denudation, are left standing high 
fd>ove them, and thnt the trend of the edge of this great lenticubr 


mass of anaent rock is roughly parallel to tfiat of the Appalachian 
system. 

FALLUBRATEB, JAKOB PHILIPP (1790-^1861), German 
traveller and historical mvestigator, best taiown for his opinions 
m regard to the ethnology of the modem Greeks, was bom, 
the son of a poor peasant, at Tschdtsch, near Bnxen m Tirol, 
on the loth of December 1790. In 1809 he absconded from the 
cathedral choir school at Brixen and made his way to SaUsburg, 
where he supported himself by private teaching while he studied 
theology, the Semitic languages, and history. After a year’s 
study he sought to assure to himself the peace and quiet necessary 
for a student’s life by entenng the abbey of Kremsmunstcr, but 
difficulties put in his way by the Bavarian officials prevented 
the accomplishment of this intention. At the university of 
Landshut, to which he removed in 1812, he first applied himself 
to junspmdence, but soon devoted his attention exclusively 
to history and philology. His immediate necessities were pro- 
vided for by a nch patron. During the Napoleonic wars he 
joined the Bavarian infantry as a subaltern in 1813, fought at 
Hanau (30th October 1813), and served throughout the campaign 
m France He remained in the army of occupation on the banks 
of the Rhine until Waterloo, when he spent six months at 
Orleans as adjutant to General von Spreti Two years of garrison 
life at Lmdau on I^e Constance after the peace were spent m 
the studv of modem Greek, Persian and Turkish 

Resigning his commission in 1818, he was successively engaged 
as teacher in the gymnasium at Augsburg and m the pro- 
gymnasium and lyceum at Landshut In 1827 he won the gold 
medal offered by the university of Copenhagen with his Geschtchie 
des Katsertufns von Trapezunt, based on patient investigation 
of Greek and oriental MSS at Venice and Vienna The strictures 
on priestcraft contained m the preface to this book gave offence 
to the authorities, and his position was not improved by the 
liberal views expressed m his Geschtchie der Halbtnsel Morea 
wahrend des Mtilclallers (Stuttgart, 1830-1836, 2 pts ) The 
three years from 1831 to 1834 he spent in travel with the Russian 
count Ostermann Tolstoy, visiting Egypt, Palestine, Syria, 
Cyprus, Rhodes, Constantinople, Greece and Naples On his 
return he was elected in 1835 a member of the Royal Bavarian 
Academy of Sciences, but he soon after left the ( ounlry again on 
account of political troubles, and spent the greater part of the 
next four years m travel, spending the winter of 18^^1840 with 
Count Tolstoy at Geneva Constantinople, Trebizond, Athos, 
Macedonia, Thessaly and Greece were visited by him during 
1840-1841 , and after some years’ residence m Munich he 
returned in 1847 to the East, and travelled in Palestine, Syria 
and Asia Minor The authorities continued to regard him with 
suspicion, and university students were forbidden to attend the 
lectures he delivered at Munich He entered, however, into 
friendly relations with the crown prince Maximilian, but this 
intimacy was destroyed by the events following on 1848 At 
that period he i^as appointed professor of history in the Munich 
University, and made a member of the national congress at 
Frankfort-on-Mam He there joined the left or opposition party, 
and m the following year he accompanied the rump-pailia- 
ment to Stuttgart, a course of action which led to his expulsion 
from his professorate During the winter of 1849-1850 he 
was an exile m Switzerland, but the amnesty of April 1850 
enabled him to return to Munich He died on the 26th of 
April 1861. 

His contributions to the medieval history of Greece are of 
great value, and though his theory that the Greeks of the present 
day are of Albanian and Slav descent, with hardly a drop of true 
Greek blood in their vems, has not been accepted m its entirety 
by other investigators, it has served to modify the opinions of 
even his greatest opponents. A criticism of his views will be 
found m Hopf’s Geschtchie Gnechenlands (reprinted from Ersch 
and Gruber’s Encykl) and m Finlay’s History of Greece in 
the Middle Ages, Another theory which he propounded and 
defended with great vigour was that the capture of Constanti- 
nople by Russia was inevitable, and would lead to the absorption 
by the Russian empire of the whole of the Balkan and Grecian 
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peninsula ; and that this extended empire would constitute a 
standing menace to the western Germanic nations These views 
he expressed in a senes of brilliant articles in German journals 
His most important contribution to learning remams his history 
of the empire of Trebizond. Pnor to his discovery of the chronicle 
of Michael Panaretos^ covenng the dominion of Alexus Comnenus 
and his successors from 1204 to 1426^ the history of this medieval 
empire was practically unknown 

His works are — GeschtchU des KaiserthHtns Trapeimt (Munich, 
1827-1848I , GeschtchU der Halbtnsel Morea tm MtUclalUf (Stuttgart, 
1830-1836) , Vber dte EnisUhung der Neugrtechen (Stuttgart, 1835) , 

Origmalfragmente, Chromken, u s w , sur Geschichte des K 
Trapezunts " (Munich, 1843), in Abhandl der hist Classe der K 
Bayertsch Ahad v, Ivtss , FragmenU aus dem Orient (Stuttgart, 
1845) , Denhschnft Uber Golgotha und das hethge Grab (Munich, 
1832), and Das lodu Meer (1853) — both of which had apt^cared m 
the Abhandlungen of the Academy , Das albanestsche Llement %n 
Grtechenland^ 111 parts, m the Abhandl for 1860-1866 After his 
death there appeared at Leipzig in i86x, under the editorship 
of G M Thomas, three Volumes of Gesammelte Werke^ containing 
I^eue Fragments aus dem Orient ^ Knttsche Versus he, and Studten 
und Ennneruneen aus nunnem Leben A sketch of his hfe will also 
be found m L Steub, Herbsttage in Tyrol (Munich, 1 S67) 

FALLOPIUS (or Fallopio^, GABRIBLLO (1523-1562), Italian 
anatomist, was bom about 1523 at Modena, where he became 
a canon of the cathedral. He studied medicine at Ferrara, and, 
after a European tour, became teacher of anatomy in that city 
He thence removed to Pisa, and from Pisa, at the instance of 
Cosmo I., grand-duke of Tuscany, to Padua, where, besides the 
chairs of anatomy and surgery and of botany, he held the office 
of superintendent of the new botanical garden He died at 
Padua on the 9th of October 1562 Only one treatise by 
Fallopius appeared during his lifetime, namely the OhservaUones 
ancUomteae (Venice, is6i) His collected works. Opera genutna 
otnnta^ were publis^d at Venice in 1584. (See Anatomy ) 

FALLOUX, FR£d£R 1 G ALFRED PIERRE, Comte de (1811- 
1886), French pohtician and author, was born at Angers on 
the zith of May 1811 His father had been ennobled by 
Charles X , and Falloux began his career as a Legitimist and 
clerical journalist under the mduence of Mme Swctchine In 
1846 he entered the legislature as deputy for Maine-ct-Loirc, 
and with many other ultra-Catholics he gave real or pretended 
support to the revolution of 1848 Louis Napoleon made him 
mmister of education in 1849, hut disagreements with the 
president led to his resignation within a year He had neverthe- 
less secured the passage of the Loi Falloux (March 15, Z850) 
for the organization of primary and secondary education. This 
law provided that the clergy and members of ecclesiastical 
orders, male and female, might exercise the profession of teaching 
without producing any further qualification Ihis exemption 
was extended even to priests who taught in secondary schools, 
where a university degree was exacted from lay teachers. The 
primary schools were put under the management of the cur& 
Falloux was elected to the French Academy m 1856 His failure 
to secure re-election to the legislature m 1866, 1869, 1870 and 
7871 was due to the opposition of the stricter Legitimists, who 
viewed with suspicion Ins attempts to reconcile the Orleans 
princes with Henn, comte de Chambord In spite of his failure 
to enter the National Assembly his influence was very great, 
and was increased by the mtimacy of his personal relations with 
Thiers But in 1872 he offended both sections of the monarchical 
party at a conference arranged in the hope of effecting a fusion 
between the partisans of the comte de Chambord and of the 
Orleans prmces, divided on the vexed question of the flag. He 
suggested that the comte de Chambord might recede from his 
position with dignity at the desire of the National Assembly, 
and not content with this encroachment on royalist prmciplcs, 
he insinuated the possibility of a transitional stage wi& the due 
d’Aumale as president of the republic. His disgrace was so 
complete that he was excommunicated by the bishop of Angers 
in 1876. He died on the z6th of January 1886. 

Of his numerous works the best known are' his Histoire de 
Lousjt XVI (1840) ; Histoire de Saint Pie (184$) , De la contre- 
mahdion (1876), and the posthumous Mimoires d'un royaltsie 
(2 vote I i888)« 


FALLOW, land ploughed and tilled, but left unsown, usualljr 
for a year, m order, on the one hand, to disintegrate, aferate 
and free it from weeds, and, on the other, to allow it to re- 
cuperate. The word was probably early confused with ** fallow 
(from 0 . Eng. fealu, probably cognate with Gr. ffoXio?, grey), 
of a pale-brown or yellow colour, often applied to soil left untilled 
and unsown, but chiefly seen in the name of the “ fallow deer.’* 
The true denvation is from the O Eng fealga, only found in the 
plural, a harrow, and the ultimate origin 1$ a Teutonic root 
meaning ** to plough,** cf the German falgen Ihe recognition 
that continuous growmg of wheat on the same area of land robs 
the soil of Its feitihty was universal among ancient peoples, and 
the practice of ** fallowing ’* or resting the soil is as old as 
agnculturc itself The ^bbath rest ** ordered to be given 
every seventh year to the land by the Mosaic law is a classical 
instance of the fallow.** Improvements in crop rotations and 
manuring have diminished the necessity of the bare fallow,’* 
Ahich IS uneconomical because the land is left unproductive, 
and because the nitrates m the soil unintercepted by the roots of 
plants are washed away in the drainage waters At the present 
time bare fallowing is, in general, only advisable on stiff soils 
and in dry climates A ** green fallow ** is land planted with 
turnips, potatoes or some similar crop m rows, the «pace between 
which may be cleared of weeds by hoeing The “ bastard 
fallow ** IS a modification of the bare fallow, effected by the 
growth of rye, vetches, or some other rapidly growing crop, 
sown m autumn and fed off m spring, the land then undergoing 
the processes of ploughing, grubbing and harrowing usual in the 
bare fallow 

FALLOW-DEER (that is, Dun Deer, in contradistinction 
to the red deer, Cervus \Damd\ dama), a medium -sized repre- 
sentative of the family Cervtdae, characterized by its expanded 
or palmated antlers, which generally have no liez-tine, rather 
long tail (black above and white below), and a coat spotted with 
white m summer but uniformly coloured in winter The shoulder- 
height IS about 3 ft. The species is semi-domesticatcd in British 
parks, and occurs wild in western Asia, North Africa, the south 
of Europe and Sardinia In prehistoric times it occurred 
throughout northern and central Europe One park-breed has 
no spots Bucks and does live apart except during the pairing- 
season , and the doe produces one or two, and sometimes three 
fawns at a birth These deer are particularly fond of horse- 
chestnuts, which the stags are said to endeavour to procure by 
striking at the branches with their antlers The Persian fallow- 
deer (C. \D] mesopoiamteus), a native of the mountains of 
Lunslan, is larger than the typical species, and has a brighter 
coat, differing in some details of colouring The antlers have 
the trez-tine near the small brow-tme, and the palmation 
beginning near the former Here may be mentioned the gigantic 
fossil deer commonly known as the Irish elk, which is perhaps a 
giant type of fallow-deer, and if so should be known as Cervus 
{Dama) giganteus If a distinct type, its title should be C. 
{Megaceros) pganteus This deer inhabited Tre^nd , (ireat Britain, 
central and northern Europe, and western Asia m Pleistocene 
and prehistoric tilhes , and must ha\ e stood 6 ft high at the 
shoulder The antlcrt are greatly palmated and of enormous 
size, fine specimens measuring as much as ii ft. between the tips. 

FALL RIVER, a city of Bnstol county, Massachusetts, USA, 
situated on Mount Hope Bay^ at the mouth of the Tamiton river, 
47m.S ofBoston. Pop (1890)74,398, (1900) 104, 863,(estimated„ 
zgo6) 105,942^ , (1910, census) 1x9,295. It is the third city iit 
size of the commonwealth Of the population m 1900, 50,042, 
or 47 7 %, were foreign-bom, 90,244 were of foreign parentage 
(t e eitlicr one or both parents wereilireign), and of these 81,721 
had both foreign father and foreign mother Of the foreign-born, 
20,172 were French Canadians, 2329 were English Canadians, 
12,268 were from England, 1045 were from Scotland, 7317 were 
from Ireland, 2805 were from Portugal, and 1095 were from 
Russia, various other countries being represented by snialler 

1 The small increase between 1900 and 1906 was due in Uurge 
to the emigration of many of the mhabitantsjdurmg the great strike 
of 1904-1905 -iwe i t 
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miianbers. Fall Riv^r 1$ sefveid by the New York, New Bmm & 
Hartford railway, and has good steamer connexions with 
vidonce, Newport and New York, notably by the “ Fall River 
Line,^^ which is much used^ in connexion with tho N.Y ^ KH- & 
H, railway, by trav^eUers between New York and Bostom The 
harbour is la^e, deep and easy of access* The city lies on a 
plateau and on slopes that rise rather steeply from the riveri 
and IS Irregularly laid out. Granite underiy ing the city furnishes 
excellent bu9dmg material, among the principal buildings 
are the state armoury, the county court house, the B.M.C. 
Durfee hi^ school, the custom house, Notre Dame Collie, the 
churdi of Notre Dame, the church of St Anne, the Central 
Cexiglregational church and the public library The commoni- 
wealth aids in maintaining a textile school (the Bradford Durfee 
textile school), opened in 1904* The city library conlamod m 
t9o6 about 78,500 volumes. There is considerable commerce, 
but it IS as a manufacturing centre that Fall River is best known. 
Above the city, on the platcail, about 2 m. from the bay, ore the 
Watuppa Lakes, 7 m. long and on an average three-fourtlis of a 
mile wide, and from them runs the Fall (Quequechan) river, 
With a constant flow and descending near its mouth through 
IS 7 ft. ui less than half a mile. The conjunction of water 
transportation and water power is thus remarkable, and accounts 
m great part for the city’s rapid growth. The waters of the 
North Watuppa Lake (which is fed by springs and drains out 
a very small area) arc also exceptionally pure and furnish an 
excellent water-supply The Fall river runs directly through the 
city (passing beneath the city hall), and along its banks are long 
rows of cotton mills ; formerly many of these were run by water 
or, mad their wheels wore placed directly in the stream lied, 
steam power is now used almost exclusively. Acxordmg to 
tlie special census of manufactures of 2905, the value of all 
factory products for the calendar year 1904 was S43473iio5} 
of whiok amount $35,44^,581, or 81*5%, consisted of aitton 
goods ojEid dyeing and finishing, making Fall River the largest 
producer of cotton goods among Amenoin cities.^ A large hat 
manufactory (ihe Marshall Brothers’ factory) furnishes the 
United States army with hats Until forced by the competition 
of mills in the Southern states to direct attention to finer pro- 
ducts, the cotton manufacturers of Fall River devoted themselves 
almost exclusively to the making u£ prmt cloth, in which respect 
the city was long distniguished from Lawrence and LoweU, 
whose products were more varied and of higher grade. The 
number of spindles increased from 265,328 m 1865 to 1,269,043 
m 1875, 3^000,000 in 1900, and to about 3,500^000 m 1906, 
Excellent drainage and sewerage systems contribute to the city’s 
health. The birth-rate was in 1900 the highest (38 75) of any 
city m the country of above 30,000 inhabitants (three of the four 
next highest being Massachusetts towns). Tlie social conditions 
and lal^r problems of Fall River have long been exceptional. 
Tho mills supplement tho pubbe schools in the mingling of races 
and the work for Americanmtion, and labour disturbances, 
for which Fall River was once conspicuous, have become less 
frequent and less bitter, the great strike of i904~x9o5-- perhaps 
the greatest m the history of the textile industry m the United 
States — ^being marked by little or no viOjlence, Fall River has 
become a city of homes,” and tenements arc giving way to 
dwdlmgs for one or two fiunciilies. The lists of the city’s corpora- 
tion stodiholders show more than 10,000 names. The muiuapal 
pohee id controlled (as nowhere else in the state save in Boston) 
by a state board , this arrangement is generally regarded as 
having woriced for better order LoweU was about three times 
as large as Fall River m and Lawrence was larger until after 
1870, Fall River was oniinally a part of Freetown , it was 
moorporated as a township m 1803 (being known as “ Troy ” 
from £804-1834), and was chartered as a city in 1854. In 1861 
It was increased by certain territory secured from Rhode Island, 

* The above figures do not show adequately the full importance 
of FaU River as a cotton maniifactnrini? centre, for during w 
moatha of the census year the great strike was m progress ; this 
stfUie, caused by a rqduction m wages, lasted from tho 25th of Jul> 
19)4 to tho 18th pf Jpnppry 1905 


the city having spread SMXfSB* the stater boinudg;^ and become 
subject to a div^ed >urisdiction. In 2902 the city received d 
new charter. Its manufactum amounted to little before the 
War of xBra. A disastrous fiip occurred in 1843 (loss above 
$50 o/>oo)l In 1904 FaU River became the see of the Roman 
Catholic diocese of that name. 

See K. H Earl, Wsfor^ cf FaU River . • . 

(New York, 1877) , and tho repert of Carroll P Wright on FaU 
River ^ lj)well and Lawrence 1 3lh annual report 01 the Massachusetts 
Bureau pf Statistics of Labor (1082), widch, however, was regarded 
as unjust and partial by the mahufroturciS of Fall River 

FALMOUTH, a municipal and eontnbutarv parliamentary 
borough and seaport of Cornwall, England, 306 m W S W of 
London, on a branch of the Great Western railway. Pop (1901) 
XX, 789. It is finely situated on the west shore of the largest of 
the iTiany estuaries which open upon the south coast of the 
county This is entered ty several streams, of which the lar^st 
i«i the Fal. Falmouth harbour lies within Pendenms Point, which 
shelters the estuary from the more open Falmouth Bay The 
Penryn river, coming m from the north-west, forms one of several 
shallow, winding attns^ of the estuary, the mam channel of which 
is known as Carrick Roads. To the east Pondennis Castld stands 
on Its Ibfty promontory, while on the opposite side of the roads 
the picturesque inlet of the Porthcucl river opens between Castle 
Point on the north, with 9 t Mawes' Castle, and St Anthony Head 
and Zoze Point on the ‘South The shores of the estuary as a 
rule slope sharply up to about 250 ft , and ate beautifully wooded. 
The entrance w i m. across, and the roads form one of the 
best refuges for shipping on the south coast, being accessible at 
all limes by the largest vessels Among the pnncipal buildings 
and institutions m Falmouth arc the town hall, market-house, 
hall of the Cornwall Polytechnic Society, a meteorological and 
magnetic observatory, and a submarine mining establishinent4 
The Royal Cornwall Yacht Club has its headquarters here, and 
in the annual regatta the pnncipal prize is p cup given by the 
pnnrc of Wales os duke of Cornwall. Engmeermg, shipbuilding, 
tircwmg and the maiuilacture of manuxe arc earned on, and 
there arc oyster and trawl fisheries, especially for pilchard. The 
inner harbour, under the jurisdiction pwrtly of commissumers and 
partly of a dock company, is enclosed between two breakwaters, 
of which the eastern has 23 ft of water at lowest tides alongside. 
The area of the harbour is 42 acres, with nearly 700 lineal yards 
of c^uayoge There are two graving docks, and repairing yards^ 
Gram, timber, coal and guano vind other manures are imported, 
and granite, chma clay, copper ore, ropes and fish exportedi 
Falmouth is ako m favour as a watering-place The parlia- 
mentary liorough of Penryn and Falmouth returns one membcri 
The municipal borough is under a mayor, 4 aldermen and la 
councillors. Area, 790 acres. 

Falmouth (Falemuth) as a haven and port heis had a place 
in the maritime history of Cornwall from very early tunes. The 
site of the town, which is comparatively modem, was formerly 
known as Smvtbick and Pennycomequick and formed part of 
the manor of Arwenack held by the family of Killigrew, The 
corporations of Penryn, Truro and Helston opposed the under- 
taking, but thr lords in council, to whom the matter was referred, 
decided in Killigrcw’s favour In 1652 the Hou.se of Commons 
considered that it would be advantageous to the Commonwealth 
to grant a Thursday market to Scmthick. This market was 
confirmed to Sir Peter Kilhgrew in x66o together with two fairs, 
on the 30th of October and the 27th of July, and also a ferry 
between Smithock and Flushing. By the charter of mcorporatton 
granted in the following year name was changed to F^mouth, 
and a mayor, recorder, 7 aldermen and 12 burgesses ccnstitiated 
a common eounal with the usual nghts and privileges. Throe 
years later an act creating the boeough a separate* ecclesiastieal 
pansh empowered the mayor and aldermen to assess all buildings 
Within the town at the rate of sixteen pence in the pound ^ 
the support of the rector. This rector’s rate ocxsaaioned much 
lU-leelmg in modern times, and by act of p^bament m ^89^ 
was taken over by the corporation, and provision made foe its 
eventual extinction The disfrwKhisenrent of Pen^, Wtikll 
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bad long been a subject of debate in the House of Coauaotis^ 
was settled in 183^, by uniting Petiryn with Falmouth for parha- 
menlary purposes and assigning two members to the united 
boroughs By the Redistribution of Seats Act 1885, number 
of members was reduced to one The fairs granted m 1660 are 
no longer held, and a Saturday market has superseded the 
chartered market. In the 17th and i8th centuries Falmouth 
grew m importance owing to its bemg a station of tiic Packet 
Service for the conveyance of mails 
FALSE POINT, a landlocked harbour in the Cuttack distnct 
of Bengal, India It was reported by the famine commissioners 
in 1867 to be the best harbour on the coast of India from the 
Hugli to Bombay It derives its name from the oircumstanrc 
that vessels proceeding up the Bay of Bengal frequently mistook 
It for Point Palmyras, a degree farther north The anchorage 
is safe, roomy and completely landlocked, but laige vessels are 
obliged to he out at some distance froim its mouth m an expensed 
roadstead The capabilities of False Point as a harbour remained 
long unknown, and it was only in i860 that the port was opened 
It was rapidly developed, owing to the construction of the On«%sa 
canals Two navigable channels lead inland across the Maha- 
nadi delta, and connect the port with Cuttack city The 
trade of False Point is chiefly with other Indian harbours, but 
a large export trade m rice and oil-seeds has sprung up with 
Mauritius, the French colonies and France False Point is now 
a regular port of ca.U for Anglo-Indian coasting steamers Its 
capabilities were first appreciated during the Orissa famine of 
1866, when It afforded almost the only means by which supplies 
of rice could be thrown into the province A lighthouse is 
situated i little to the south of the anchorage, on the point which 
screens it Irom the southern monsoon 
FALSE PRETENCES, in English law, the obtaining from any 
other person by any false pretence any chattel, money or valuable 
security, with intent to defraud It is an indictable misde- 
meanour under the Larceny Act of 1861 The broad distinction 
between this offence and larceny is that in the former the owner 
intends to part with his property, in the latter he does not 
This offence dates as a statutory crime practically from 1756 
At common law the only remedy originally available for an owner 
who had been deprived of his goods by fraud was an indictment 
for the crime of cheating, or a civil action for deceit These 
remedies were insufficient to cover all oases where money or other 
properties had been obtained by false pretences, and the offence 
was fit St partially created by a statute of Henry VIII (iS4i)> 
which enacted tliat if any person should falsely and deceitfully 
obtain any money, goods, &c , by means of any false token or 
counterfeit letter made m any other man's name, the offender 
should suffer any punishment other than death, at the discretion 
of the judge The scope of the offence was enlaiTgcd to include 
practically all false pretences by the act of 1736, the provisions 
of which were embodied m the larceny Act 1861. 

The principal points to notice are that the pretence must 
be a false pretence of some existing fact, made for the purpose 
of inducing the prosecutor to part with his property (e g it was 
held not to be a false pretence to promise to pay for goods on 
delivery), and it may be by either words or conduct The 
property, too, musit ^ve been actuallv obtained by the false 
pretence The owner must be induced by the pretence to make 
over the absolute and immediate ownership of the goods, other- 
wise It IS “ larceny by means of a trick ” li is not always easy, 
however, tp draw a distinction between tlip venous classes of 
offences. In the case where a man goes mto a restaurent and 
orders a meal, and, after consuming it, says that he has no 
means of paving for h, it was usual to convict for obtaini^ foo^ 
by false pretences But R ^ Jone^, 1898, LR. i Qfi 119 
decided that it le nwther larceny nor false pretences, but an 
offence under thp Bebtprs A- 1 1869, of obtaining credit by 
fraud. (See also Ckfativo , FaAUO ; ) 

Umm statutes on tbw subject are mainly 

copied from tfip English statulfcs, and the courts there in a general 
way follow the Engbeb interpretations The statutes it 
«toto must consulted* There is no federal statute, though 


there are Federal laws providing penalties lor false personation 
of the lawful owner of public stacks, &c , or of persons entitled 
to pensions, prize money, &c (U.b Rev. Stats § 5435), or the 
false making of any order purportuig to be a money order 
H § 5463) 

In Arizona, obtaining money or property by falsely personating 
another is punishable as for larceny (Penal Code, 1901, § 479). 
Obtaining credit by false pretences as to wealth and mercantile 
character is punishable by six months’ imprisonment and a 
fine not exceeding three tunes the value of iht money or pre^rty 
obtained (nf. § 481). 

In Illinois, whoever by any false reprebentation or writing 
signed by him, of his own respectability, wealtli or mercantile 
correspondence or connexions, obtains credit and thereby de- 
frauds anv person of money, goods, chattels or any valuable thing, 
or who procures another to make a false report of his honesty, 
wealth, shall return the money, goods, ^c , and be fined and 
imprisoned for a term not exceeding one year (C nm C ode, 1903, 
ch. xxxsui §§ 96, 97) Obtaining money or property ty bogus 
cheques, the “ confidence game (Dorr v. PtopU, 1907, § 328, 
111 , 216), or “ three card monte,’' sleight of hand, forlune-tellmg, 
&c , IS punishable by imprisonment for from one to ten years 
(iif §§ 98, 100) Obtainmg goods from warehouse, mill or wharf 
by fraudulent receipt wrongly stating amount of goods de- 
posited — by impnsonment fur not less than one nor more than 
ten years (td § 124) Fraudulent use of railroad passes is a 
misdemeanour ( Ilf X2sa) 

In Massachusetts it is simple larceny to obtam by false pre- 
tences the inonty or personal chattel of another (Rev. Laws, 
1902, ch coviii § 26) Obtaining by a false pretence with intent 
to defraud the signature of a person to a written instrument, 
the false making whereof would be forgery, is punishable by 
impnsonment m a state prison or by fine {td § 27) 

in New York, obtaming property by false pretences, felonious 
breach of trust and embezzlement are mcluded m the tcim 
'‘larcony (Penal Code, § 528 , Paul v Dumar, 106 N.Y. 508 , 
People X Tattlekan, 1907, 104 NY Suppl 80 «>), but the methods 
of proof required to eslabhbh each crime remain as before the 
code Obtaming lodging and food on credit at hotel or lodging 
house with intent to defraud is a misdemeanour (Pea. Code, 
§ 382) Pufchoiie of property by false pretences as to person’s 
moans or ability to pay is not criminal when m writing signed by 
the party to be charged (Pen Code, § 344) 

PALTIOHBNl {Falttfeni)y the capital of tlie department of 
Suceava, Rumania, situated on a small nght-hand tnbutary of 
the Sereth, among the hills of north-west Moldavia, and 2 m 
S E of the frontier of Bukovma Fop (1900) 9643, about half 
being Jews, A branch railway runs for 15 m to jom the mam 
Ime between Czemowitz in Bukovma, and Galatz, The Suceava 
department (named after Suceava or Suciava, its former capital, 
now Suezawa in Bukowina) is densely forested , its considerable 
timber trade centres m jbalticheni For five weeks, from die 
20th July onwards, Russians and Austro-Hunganans, as well as 
Rumaps, attend the fair which is held at Faltichem, chiefly for 
the sale of horses, oarriagrs and cattle. 

FALUN, a town of Sweden, capital of tlie distnct {lim) of 
Kopparberg, 153 m N W of Stockholm by rail Pop (1900) 
9606 It is situated m a bare and rocky country near the 
western shore of lake Runn Here are the oldest and most 
celebrated copper mines m Europe. Their produce has gradually 
decreased since the 17th century, and is now unimportant, but 
sulphate of copper, iron pyrites, and some gold, silver, sulphur 
and sulphiiric acid, and red ochre are also produced The mmes 
belong to the Kopparberg Mining Company {Stora Kapparbergi 
Bergslags Aktiebdag, formerly Kopparhergslagen), This is the 
oldest mdustrial corporatimi m Swedeq, and perhaps the oldest 
still existing in the world ; it is known to have been established 
before 1347 Sipoe its reoxganization as a jomt-stock company 
in 1890 many of the shares have been held by the crown, philan- 
thropic mstitutions and other public bodies Ihe company also 
owns won mines, hipestone and quartz quarries, large iron- works 
at Ciomnarfvet and elsewh^^ a extent of forests and 
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saw-mills, and besides the outpfut of the copper mines it pro- 
duces manufactured iron and steel, timber, wood-pulp, bncks 
and charcoal Falun has also railway rolling-stock factories 
There are museums of mineralogy and geology, a lower school 
of mining, model room and scientific library The so-called 

Gothenbuig System of municipal control over the sale of 
spirits was actually devised at Falun as early as 1850 

FAMA (Gr ^Oervra), in classical mythology, the personi- 
fication of Rumour The Homeric equivalent Ossa (Ihad^ lu 93) 
IS represented as the messenger of Zeus, who spreads reports 
with the rapidity of a conflagration Homer does not personify 
PhemCf which is merely a presage drawn from human utterances, 
whereas Ossa (until later times) is associated with the idea of 
divine origin A more definite character is given to Pheme by 
Hesiod (Works and Days, 764), who calls her a goddess ; in 
Sophocles (()ed Tyr i ^8) she is the immortal daughter of golden 
Hope and is styled by the orator Aeschines (Contra Ttmarchutn, 
§ 128) one of the mightiest of goddesses According to Pausanias 
(1 17, 1) there was a temple of Pheme at Athens, and at Smyrna 
(tb IX. II, 7), whose inhabitants were especially fond of seeking 
the aid of divination, there was a sanctuary of Cledones (sounds 
or rumours supposed to convey omens). 

There does not seem to have been any cult of Fama among the 
Romans, by whom she was regarded merely as “ a figure of 
poetical religion The Temple of Fame and Omen (Pheme and 
Cledon) mentioned bv l*Jutarch (Moralta, p. 319) is due to a con- 
fusion with Aius Locutius, the divinity who warned the Romans 
of the coming attack of the Gauls There are well-known 
descriptions oi Fame in W\rg\\(Aeneid, iv 173) and Ovid (Metam 
XU. 39) , sec also Valerius Flaccus (11 xi6), Statius (Thehats, 111 
425) An unfavourable idea gradually became attached to the 
name ; thus Enmus speaks of Fama as the personification of 

evil reputation and the opposite of Gloria (cp the adjective 
famosus, which is not used m a good sense till the post- Augustan 
age) Chaucer m his House of Fame is obviously imitating 
Virgil and Ovid, although he is also indebted to Dante’s 
Dtvina Commedia 

FAMAGUSTA (Gr Arntnochosios), a town and harbour on 
the east coast of Cyprus, 2i m S of the rums of Salamis The 
population in igoi was 818, nearly all being Moslems who live 
within the walls of the fortress ; the Christian population has 
migrated to a suburb called Varosia (pop 2948) The foundation 
of Salamis (q v ) Wiis ascribed to Teucer • it was probably the 
most important town in early Cyprus The revolt of the Jews 
under Trajan, and earthquakes in the time of Constantius and 
Constantine the Great helped in turn to destroy it It was 
restored by FI Constantius II (ad 337-361) as Constantia 
Another town a little to the south, built by Ptolemy Phila- 
dclphus in 274 B c., and called Arsinoe in honour of his sister, 
received the refugees driven from Constantia by the Arabs under 
Mu*awivah, became the seat of the orthodox archbishopric, 
and was eventually known as Famagusta It received a large 
accession of population at the fall of Acre in 1291 ; was annexed 
by the Genoese m 1376 , reunited to the throne of Cyprus m 
1464 ; and surrendered, after an investment of nearly a year, 
to the Turks m 1571 The fortifications, remodelled by the 
Venetians after 1480, the castle, the grand cathedral church of 
St Nicolas, and the remains of the palace and many other 
churches make hamagusta a place of umque interest Acts 11 I 
and V. of Shakespeare's Othello pass there. In 1903 measures ! 
were taken to develop the fine natural harbour of Famagusta 
Basins were dredged to give depths ot 1 5 and 24 ft respectively at 
ordinary low tides, and commodious jetties and quays were 
constructed 

FAMILIAR (through the Fr famtlter, from Lat famtltarts, 
of or belonging to the famtlta, family), an adjective, properly 
meaning belonging to the family or household, but m this sense 
the ijwd IS rare The more usual meanings are : friendly, 
intimM well known, and from its application to the easy 
relupps of intimate friends the term may be used in an invidious 
sejiiM|>f “ free and easy ” conduct on the part of any one not 
justififd by any close relationship, friendship or intimacy. 
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“ Famihar ” is, however, also used as a substantive, especie% 
of the spirit or demon which attended on a wizard or magician, 
and was summoned to execute his master’s wishes. The idea 
underlies the notion of the Christian guardian angel and of v 
the Roman gentus natahs (see Demonology , Witchcraft) 

In the Roman Church the term is applied to persons attached to 
the household of the pope or of bishops, These must actually 
do some domestic service. They are supported by their patron, 
and enjoy privileges which m the case of the papal familiars 
are considerable. Familiars of the Holy Office ” were lay 
officers of the Inquisition, whose functions were chiefly those of 
police, in making arrests, &c , of persons charged 

FAMILISTS, a term of English origin (later adopted in other 
languages) to denote the members of the Famiha Caritatts (Hus 
der Lteften ; Huts der Ltefde , Haus der Ltebe , “ Family of 
Love ”), founded by Hendrik Niclaes (bom on the 9th or lolJh 
of January 1501 or 1502, probably at Munster , died after 1570, 
not later than 1581, probably m 1580) His callmg was that of 
a merchant, m which he and his son Franz prospered, becommg 
ultimately wealthy. Not till 1540 did he appear m the character 
of one divinely endowed with “ the spirit of the true love of 
Jesus Christ ” For twenty years (1540-1560) Emdcn was the 
headquarters at once of his merchandise and of his propaganda , 
but he travelled m both mterests to various countries, visiting 
England m 15S2 or 1553 To this period belong most of his 
writings. His primary work was Den Spegel der Gherechitchett 
dorch den Getst der Ltefden unde den vergodeden Mensch H.N, 
uth de hemmelische Warhett betuget It appeared in an English 
form with the author’s revision, as An Introduction to the holy 
Understanding of the Glasse of Righteousness (1575 ? , reprinted 
in 1649) None of his works l>cai his name in full , his initials 
were mystically interpreted as standing for Homo Norms, His 
** glass of righteousness ” is the spint of Christ as interpreted 
by him The remarkable fact was brought out by G Arnold 
(and more fully by F Nippold m 1862) that the printer of 
Niclaes’s works was Christopher Plantin, of Antwerp, a specially 
privileged printer of Roman Catholic theology and litu^y, yet 
secretly a steadfast adherent of Niclaes It is true that Niclaes 
claimed to hold an impartial attitude towards all existing religious 
parties, and his mysticism, derived from David Jons, was 
undogmatic. Yet he admitted his followers by the nte of adult 
baptism, and set up a hierarchy among them on the Roman 
model (see his Evangelium Regnt, in English A Joyfidl Message 
of the Kingdom, 1574 ? , reprinted, 1652). His pantheism had 
an antinomian drift , for himself and his officials he claimed 
impeccability , but, whatever truth there may be in the charge 
that among his followers were those who mterpreted “ love ” 
as licence, no such charge can be sustained agamst the morals 
of Niclaes and the other leaders of the sect His chief apostle 
in England was Christopher Vitel, a native of Delft, an “ illumi- 
nate elder,” living at Colchester and Southwark, who ultimately 
recanted The society spread in the eastern counties, m spite 
of repressive measures, it revived under the Commonwealth, 
and lingered mto the early years of the i8th century ; the lead- 
ing idea of Its ** service of love ” was a reliance on sympathy 
and tenderness for the moral and spiritual edification of its 
members Thus, in an age of strife and polemics, it seemed 
to afford a refuge for quiet, gentle spirits, and meditative 
temperaments. 

See F Nippold, ** H Niclaes u das Haus der liebe/' m Zeiischnft 
fur die ktstor Theol (1862) , article ** H Niclaes in A J. van 
der Aa, Btog Woofdenboek der Nederlanden (1808) , article ** H. 
Nicholas,’* by C Fell Smith, m Diet Nat Biog (1894) » article 
” Familisten,^* by Loofs, m Herzog-Hauck’a Realencyklopddie 
(1898). (A, Go *) 

FAMILY, a word of which tlie et5rmology but partially 
illustrates meaning The Roman famtlta, derived from the 
Oscan famel (servus), originally signified the servile property, 
the thralls, of a master. Next, the term denoted other domestic 
property, in things as well as m persons Thus, in the fifth of 
the laws of the Twelve Tables, the rules are laid down * si • 
INTESTATO • MORITUR • CUI • SUUS • HERES • NEC • SIT • ADGNATUS • 
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nOXIMUS - FAMIL/AM * HABETO^ and W • AONATUS * NEC • XSCIT • 
GENTiLis * FAMiLiAM * NANCiTOR , that is^ if a man die intestate, 
leaving no natural heir who had been under his potestas, the 
nearest agnate, or relative tracing his connexion with the 
deceased exclusively through males, is to inherit the famtha, 
or family fortune of every sort. Failing an agnate, a member 
of the gens of the dead man is to inherit. In a third sense, 
famtlta was applied to all the persons who could prove themselves 
to be descended from the same ancestor, and thus the word 
almost corresponded to our own use of it m the widest meaning, 
as when we say that a person is of a good family ** (Ulpian, 
Dig. so, i6, 19s fin ) 

I. Leaving for awhile the Roman terms, to which it will be 
necessary to return, we may provisionally define Family, in the 
• modem sense, as the small community formed by 
theory, union of one man with one woman, and by the 

increase of children bom to them These in modem 
times, and in most European countries, constitute the household, 
and It has been almost universally supposed that little natural 
associations of this sort are the germ-cell of ea<Jy society. The 
Bible presents the growth of the Jewish nation from the one 
household of Abraham His patriarchal family differed from the 
modern family in being polygamous, but, as female chastity 
was one of the conditions of the patriarchal family, and as 
descent through males was therefore recognized as certain, 
the plurality of wives makes no real difference to the argument 
In the same way the earliest formal records of Indian, Greek and 
Roman society present the family as firmly established, and 
generally regarded as the most primitive of human associations 
Thus, Aristotle derives the first household (olKia Trpumj) from 
the combination of man’s possession of property — in the slave 
or in domesticated animals — ^with man’s relation to woman 
and he quotes Hesiod oIkov filv Ttpil^rurra yuvaiKd tc fiovv r* 
ilpoT^pa (Polices, 1 2 5) The village, again, with him is a 
colony or offshoot of the household, and monarchical government 
in states is derived from the monarchy of the eldest male member 
of the family Now, though certain ancient terms, introduced 
by Aristotle in the chapters to which we refer, might have led 
him to imagine a very different origin of society, his theory is, on 
the face of it, natural and plausible, and it has been almost 
universally accepted The beginning of society, it has been said 
a thousand times, is the family, a natural assocK''tir i of kindred 
by blood, composed of father, mother and their descendants 
In this family, the father is absolute master of his wife, his 
children and the goods of the little community , at his death 
his eldest son succeeds him , and in course of time this associa- 
tion of kmdred, by natural increase and by adoption, develops 
into the clan, gens, or yevos As generations multiply, the more 
distant relations split off into other clans, and these clans, which 
Imvi not lost the sense of primitr’e kinship, unite once more 
into tribes The tribes again, as civilization advances, ac- 
knowledge themselves to be subjects of a king, in whose veins 
the blood of the original family runs purest This, or something 
like this, IS the common theory of the growth of society. 

2 It was between z866 and 1880 that tlie common opinion 
began to be seriously opposed. John Ferguson McLennan, m his 
Pnmtttve Marriage and his essays on The Worship of 
ertticiam. Anitn^ (see his Studies in Ancient History^ 

second series), drew attention to the wide prevalence of 
the custom of inheriting the kinship name through mothers, 
not fathers , and to the law of “ Exogamy ” (y.v.) The former 
usage he attributed to archaic uncertainty as to fatherhood , 
the natural result of absolute sexual promiscuity, or of Polyandry 
{qv). Either practice *s inconsistent, prima face, with the 
primitive existence of the family, whether polygamous or 
monogamous, whether patriarchal or modern The custom of 
Exogamy, again, — ^here taken to mean the unwritten law which 
makes it incest, and a capital offence, to marry within the real 
or supposed km denoted by the common name of the kinship, — 
pomted to an archaic condition of family affairs all unlike our 
Table of prohibited degrees. This law of Exogamy was foun^, 
among many savage races, associated with Totems, that is plants, 
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animals and other natural objects which give names to the 
various kinships, and arc themselves, in various degrees, rever- 
enced by members of the kinships (See Totem and Totemism ) 
Traces of such kinships, and of Tot tm ism, also of alleged promis- 
cuity in ancient times, were detected by ^Icl-ennnn in the legends, 
folk-lore and institutions of Greece, Rome and India later. 
Prof Robertson Smith found similar survivals, or possible 
survivals, among the Semitic races {Kinship m Early Arabia). 
Others have followed the same trail among the C dts (S Remach, 
Cultes, mythes et religions, 1904), 

If arguments founded on these alleged survivals be valid, 
it may be that the most civilized races have passed through the 
stages of Exogamy, Totemism and reckoning descent in the 
female line. McLennan explained Exogamy as a result of 
scarcity of women, due to female infanticide Women being 
scarce, the men of a group would steal them from other groups, 
and It would become shameful, and finally a deadly sm, for a man 
to marry within his own group-name, or name of kinship, sav 
Wolf or Raven Meanwhile, owing to scarcity of women, one 
woman would be the mate of manv husbands (polyandr)') , 
hence, paternity being undetermined, descent would be reckoned 
through mothers. 

Such are the outlines of Mclennan’s theory, which, as a 
whole, has been attacked by many writers, and is now, perhaps, 
accepted by none Mclennan’s was the most brilliant , 

pioneer work ; but his supply of facts was relatively * 

scantv, and his fnend Charles Darwin stated objections 
which to many seem final, as regards the past existence of a stage 
of sexual promiscuity C N Starcke (The Primitive Family, 
1889), Edward Alexander Westermarck {Ihstory of human 
Marriage, 1891), Ernest Crawley {The Mystic Rose), Herbert 
Spencer, Emile Durkheim, Lord Avebury and many others, 
have criticized Mcl-ennan, who, however, in coming the term 
Exogamy, and drawing scientific attention to Totemism, and 
reckoning of km through mothers, founded the study of early 
society Here it must be observed that “ Matriarchate ** {qv) 
IS a misleading term, as is “ Gynaecocracy,” for the custom of 
deducing descent on the spindle side. Women among totemistig 
and exogamous savages are m a degraded position, nor does the 
deriving and inheriting of the kinship name, or anything else, 
on the spindle side, imply any ignorance of paternal relations , 
even where, as among Central Australian tribes, the facts of 
reproduction are said to be unknown 

3 Simultaneous with Mcl.ennan’s researches and speculations 
were the works of Lewis H Morgan He was the discoverer of a 
custom very important m its bearing on the history of , . 

society In about two-tliirds of the globe, persons 
in addressing a kinsman do not discriminate between 
grades of relationship All these grades are merged in large 
categories Thus, in what Morgan calls the “ Malayan system,” 
“ all consangmnei, near or far, foil withm one of these relation- 
ships — grandparent, parent, brother, sister, child and grand- 
child ” No other blood-relationships are recognized {Ancient 
Soaety). Tins at once reminds us of the Platonic Republic. 
“ We devised means that no one should ever be able to know his 
own child, but that all should imagine themselves to be of one 
family, and should regard as brothers and sisters those who 
were within a certain limit of age , and those who were of an elder 
generation they were to regard as parents and grandparents, 
and those who were of a younger generation as children and 
grandchildren ’ {Timaeus, i8, Jowett’s translation, first edition, 
vol 11, 1871) Th* system prevails m the Polynesian groups 
and m New Zealand. Next comes what Morgan chooses to call 
the Turanian system. “ It was universal among the North 
American aborigmes,” whom he styles Ganowanians. ** Traces 
of It have been found in parts of Africa ” {Ancient Soaety), 
and “ It still prevails in South India among the Hindus, who 
speak the Dravidian language,” and also in North India, among 
other Hindus. The system, Morgan says, ”is simply stu- 
pendous.” It is not exactly the same among his miscellaneous 
” I'uranians,” but, on the whole, assumes the following shapes. 
Suppose the speaker to be a male, he will style his nephew and 
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niece in the male line^ his brother’s children, '' spn and 
daughter/' and his grand-nephem and grand-nieces m the male 
ime, ** grandson ” and '' granddaughter '' Here the Turasuan 
and the Malayan systems agree. But change the sex , let the 
male speaker address his nephews and nieces in the female line,— ^ 
the children of his sister, — ^he salutes them as nephew ’’ and 
“ niece/* and they hail bun as “ uncle/* Now, in the Malay 
system, nephews and niccch on both sides, brother’s children or 
sisters, are alike named children ” of the unde If the speaker 
be a female, using the Turanian style, these terms are reversed 
Her sister’s sons and daughters are saluted by her as '' son ” 
and daughter,” her brother’s children she calls ** nephew 
and niece.” Yet the children of the persons thus styltsd 
nephew ” and ” niece ” are not rccogmaed m conversation as 
** grand-nephew ” and “ grand-mece,’' but as “ grandson ” and 
** granddaughter ” It is impossible here to do more than 
mdicdte these features of the classificatory nomenclature, from 
which the others mav lie inferred The reader is referred for 
particulars to Morgan’s Systems of Consanguinity tmd Affinity of 
tlio Human RaeO 

The existence of the classificatory system i$ not an entirely 
novel discovery. Nicolaus Damascenus, one of the imiuirers 
into early society, who lived m the first century of our era, 
noticed this mode of address among the Galactophagi. Itahtau 
found It gmong the Iroquois. To Morgan’s perception of the 
importance of the facts, and to his energetic coUection of reports, 
we owe our knowledge of the wide prevalence of the syaM^m. 
From an examination of the degrees of kmdred which seem 
to be indicated by the Malayan ” and ” TuranteiU ” modes of 
address, he has worked out a theory of the evolution of the modern 
family A brief comparison of this wath other modern theories 
will dose our account of the family. The mam pointy of the 
theory are shortly stated in Systems p/ Consangumly, See , and 
m Anaeni Society From the latter work we quote the following 
description of the five different and successive forms of the 
fannly — 

“ I The Consanguine Fpmi/y— It was founded upon the inter- 
marriage of brothors and sisters, own and colUteral, in a group 

11. 2 he Punaluan jF amity - It was iqunded upon the intor- 
marriiige pt iiovur^l own gad coi]<itgr4l> With each others* 

husbandb, ig a gioup- the joigt husbands not being uecessanly 
kinsmen of each other , also, op the intermarriage of several 
brothers, own and eolUiteral, with each others' wives m a group-- 
these wives not being necessarily of inn to each other* although 
oliiBa lUu ip both mstancos {sic) In each case the group of 
were conunntly married to the grpup of women 
III The Syndyaffnian or Pairing hannlv — ft wms founded upon 
mmriage between single pairs, but without an exclusive cohabita- 
tion The mamage continued during the pleasure ot the parties 
** IV The Pgjtrunuhut Pamity —it was founded upon the xnarriago 
of one man with bevcral wives, foUouqd in general by the seclusion 
of the wnc-* 

V The Monogamtan Famtiy — ^it was founded upon maniage 
between single pairs with an exclusive cohabitation 
** Threp of tlhepe n^miefyi ihe lust, second, and :6fth, were 

radical^ boqmage they were sufhciently general and influential to 
create three distinct systems of consanguinity, all of which sliU 
exipt m living forms Conversely, these systems are sufi^cient 
of themsedves to prove the antecedent cauaUnce of tho forms of 
the family and of marnage w^th which they severally btand 
hQim<2Cted.** 

Morgan makes the systems of nomenclature proofs of the 
existence of the Consanguine and Punaluan laimlies Unhappily, 
there is no other proof, and the same systems have been explainea 
on a very different principle (McLennan, Studies in Anaeni 
History). Looking at facts, we find the Consanguine family 
nowhere, and cannot easily imagme how eaxly groups abstained 
from Infnngmg on each other, and created a systematic marriage 
of brothers and sisters. St Augustine, however (De av. Dei, 
XV 1 6), and Archinus m his Thessahea (Odyssey, xi. 7, scholia 
B, Q) agree more or less with Morgan Next,, how did the 
Consanguine family change into tiie Punaluan ? Morgan says 
(Anam Soaety) brothers ceased to marry their sisters,, because 
** the evils of it could not for e\ er escape human observation.” 
ThuMte^Punaluan family was hit upon, and ” created a distmet 
consanguinity ** (Amient Sooiety), the Tpranign* 


.\gam, ** mamam m Pttnalum groups explam the relationshipe 
m the tystem.” But Morgan provides hunseif with another 
explanation, ” the Tumnian system owes its origin to xnamage 
in the group and to the gentile oiganuation ” He calis exogamy 
** the gentile organization/’ thoughi m pomt of fact, the only 
gentes we know, the Homan gentes, show scarcely a trace of 
exogamy. Again, ” the change of xelatmaships which resulted 
from substituting Punaluan m the place of Consanguine mamage 
turns the Malayan into the Turanian system ” On the eame 
page Morgan attributes the change to the gentile organization,” 
and, sti)l on the same page, uses both factors in his working out 
of the problem. Now, if the Punaluan marnago is a sufiicient 
explanation, we do not need the ” gentile organization.” Both, 
m Mioigan’b opmion, were ^orts of conscious moral reform. 
In Systems of Consangutmiy the gentile organization (there 
caked tribal), tiiat is, exogamy, is said to have been ” designed 
to work out a reformation in the intermarriage of brothers and 
sisters.” But the Punaluan marriage had done that, otherwise 
It would not have produced (ab Morgan says it did) the diange 
from the Malayan to the Turanian system, the difference in the 
two systems, as exemplified m Seneca and Tamil, beuig ” m the 
relationships which depended on the mtermarnuge or non^ 
intermarriage of bnithers and sibters ” (Anaent Soaety), Vet the 
Punaluan family, though itself a reform in morals and in breed* 
mg,” “ did not furnish adequate motives to reform tiie Malay 
system,” which, as we have seen, it did reform. The Punaluan 
family, it is suspected, ” frequently involved own brothers and 
sisters ” , had it not been so, there would have been no need of a 
fresh moral reformation,^” the gentile organization ” Yet even 
in the Punaluan family (Ancient Soaety) ” brothers ceased to 
many their own sisters/’ What, then, did the “ gentile orgomza^ 
tion ” do for men ? As they had already ceased to marry their 
own sisters, and as, under the gentile organization, they were 
still able to marry their balf’-sisters, the reformatory ” mgcaimty ” 
of the mventors of the organizations was at once superfluous and 
useless. It is impossible to understand the Punaluan system. 
Its existence is inferred from a system oi nomenclature which it 
does (and does not) produce; it admits (and excludes) own 
brothers and sisters. Morgan has mtonded, apparently, to 
represent the Punaluan marriage as a long transition to tho 
definite custom of exogamy, but it will be seen that bis language 
is not very clear nor bis positions aasured. He does not addu< e 
sufficient proof that the Punaluan family ever existed os an 
institution, even m Hawaii, lliere is, if possible, a greater 
absence of histcmcal testimony to the existence of the Con- 
sanguine family. It is difficult to believe that exogamy was a 
conscious moral and social reformation, because, etc hypoihesi, the 
savages had no moral data, nothing to cause disgust at relations 
which seem revolting to us It is as improbable that they dis-* 
covered the supposed physical eviU of breeding In and in. That 
discovery could only have been mode after a long experience, imd 
m the Consanguine family that experience was impossible, Thus, 
setting nooral reform aside as inconceivable, we cannot understand 
how the Consanguine families ever broke up. Morgan’s ingenious 
speoulatxms as to a transitional step towards the gens (as he calls 
what we style the totem'^kmdred), supposed to found m the 
” olasses ” and marriage laws of the Kwilaroi, are vitiated by 
the weakness and contradictoiy nature of the evidence (see 
Pritchard ; J IX Lang’s Queensland, Appendix ; Proceedings of 
Ammcan Academy of Arts, &c., vol. via 412 , Nature, October 
29, *874). Further, though Morgan calls the Australian ” gentile 
organization ” ” incipient,” be admits (Anctenl Soaety) that the 
Namnyeri have totem groups, m which ” the children are of the 
clan of the father ” Far from being “ incipient,” the gens of the 
Namnyeri 1$ on the looting of the ghotra of Hindu eultom* 
lastly, though Moigan frequently declares that the Polynestans 
have not the gens (for he thinks (jieim not sufficiently advanoedX 
W. W. Gill (Myths and Songs from the Souik Pacific, London, 
1876) hoa shown that unmist^ble traces of the totem lumve m 
Polynesian mythology. 

4, Morgan’s theory was opposed by McLennan (Studies in 
4 namt Hvsiory, 1876), who jmaintained that die names for 
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relationships, in the “ classificatory system,” were pierely ten^s 
of address, as among ourselves when a preacher calls any adult 
male brother,” when an old woman is addressed as 
mother,” when an elder man calls a junior “ my 
son.” He also showed that his own system accounted 
for the terms The controversy is still alive , one set of writers 
regarding the savage terms of relationship as mdicating a state of 
things m which human beings dwelt m a horde,” with pro- 
miscuous intercourse , another set holding that the terms do not 
indicate consanguineous kinship, but degrees of age, status, and 
reciprocal obligations m a local tribe, and therefore that they do 
not yield any presumption that there was a past of promiscuity or 
of what IS called ” group marnage.” On Morgan’s side (not of 
course accepting all his details) are L. Fison and A W Howitt, 
and Baldwin Spencer and F }. Gillen. Against him are Starcke, 
Westermarck, A Lang, Dr Durkheim, apparently, Crawley and 
many others 

5 A second presumption in favour of original promiscuity b9S 
been drawn by the eminent Australian students, Baldwin 
Bvidettw Spencer and F J Gillen, and by A, W Howitt, from 
ofortgiami the customs of some Australian abongmes In each 
promiM- tribe, owing to customary laws which are to be 
cui^* examined later, only men and women of a given status 

are mtermarriagtable (nupa, noa, unawa) with each other 
Though child-bctiothals are usual, and though the woman is 
specialized to one man, who protects and nourishes her and all 
her children, and though their union is immediately preceded by 
an extended jus pttmae noetts (such as Hciodotus describes among 
the Nasamones), yet, among certain tribes, the following custom 
prevails. At great meetings the tribal leaders assign a w onian as 
paramour (w^ith what amount of permanence remains obscure) to 
a man (ptrrauru) , one woman may have several ptrrauru men, 
one man several pirraurn wM)men, in addition to their regularl) 
betrothed (ftp pa malkii) wives and husbands. The husband 
occasionally shows fight, and bitter jealousies prevail, but, at 
the great ceremonial meetings, complaisance is enforced under 
pendty of strangling Thenceforth, if the husband permits, the 
male pirtauru has matrimonial rights over the other man's 
iippa malku wife when they meet A symbolic ceremony of 
union precedes the junction of the ptrrauru people. This institu- 
tion, as far as reported, is peculiar to a group of tribes near Lake 
Eyre, the Dieri, Urabunna, and their congeners, — or perhaps to 
all who ha\ e the same “ phratry ” names as the Dien and 
Urabunna (Ktraru and Matiera, in various dialectic forms) 

Elsewhere the ptrrauru custom is not known but dmost 
everywhere there are licentious festivals, m which all marriage 
rules except those which forbid incest (in our sense of the word, 
namely between the closest relations) are thrown to the winds 
Also a nativ e travelling among alien tribes is lent women of the 
status into w^hich he may legdly marry 

Baldwin Si)encer and F. J Gillen, and A W. Howitt, regard 
ptrrauru as ” group marriage,” and as a proof that, at one time, 
~ all intcrmarnageable people were actually husbands 
ffwntfgfff. wives, while the other examples of licence are also 
survivals, m a later stage of decay, of promiscuity, and 
** group marriage ” To this it is replied that “ group marriage " 
IS a misnomer , that if ptrrauru be m a sense marriage it is 
status, not group marriage. Again, it is urged, ptrrauru is a 
modification of ttppa malku, which comes first , a woman is 
“ specialued ’ to a man before she can be made ptrraura to 
another, and her ttppa malku husband continues to support her, 
and to recognize her children as his own, after she has become 
ptrrauru to another man or other men. Without the foregomg 
ttppa malku union, the ptrrauru unions are not conceivable , 
they are mere legalized paramourships, modifying the ttppa 
malku marnage (like the Italian cicisbeism), procuring a protector 
for a woman m her husband’s absence, and supplying legal loves 
for bachelors The custom is peculiar to a given set of kindred 
tribes The festivals are the legalized, restricted an<l more or 
less permanent modification of the casual orgies of feasts of 
licence, or Saturnalia, which have their analogies among many 
people, ancient and modem. Pirraum is no more a survival 


of and a proof of pnmitive promiscuity, than is the legalized incest 
of ancient Egypt or ancient Peru If these view^s be correct the 
argument for primitive promiscuity derived from ptrrauru falls 
to the ground 

6. The questions at issue obviously arc, was mankind originally 
promiscuous, with no objections to marriage between persons of 
the nearest km , and was the first step m advance 
the prohibition of marriage (or of amatory intercourse) J?* 
between brothers and sisters ; or did mankind origin- JriwSm. 
ally live in very small groups, under a jealous sire, 
who imposed restrictions on mtcrcourse between the young 
males, his sons, and all the females of the “ hearth-circle, ’ who 
constituted his harem ? The problem has been studied, first, 
m the institutions of savages, notably of the most backward 
sa\ ages, the black natives of Australia , and next, m the light 
of the habits of the higher mammalia. 

As regards Australian matrunonial institutions, it has been 
known since the date of the Journals of two Expeditions of 
Discovery^ by Sir George Grey (1837-1839), that they are very 
complex and peculiar, in points strongly resembling the customary 
laws of the more backward Red Indian tribes of North America. 
Information came m, while McLennan was working, from 
G Taplin {The Narrtfiyeri, 1874), from A W Howitt and L. 
Fison, and many other inquirers (in Brough Sm>lh'b Aborigines 
of Victoria, 1878), from Howitt and Pison again (in Kamtlarot 
and Kurnaiy 1880), and many essays by these authors, and finally, 
in Native Tribes of Central Australia (1899) and Not them Tribes 
of Central Australia (1904), by Baldwin Spencer and P. J. Gillen , 
and m Ilowitt's Native Tribes of South-East Australia (1904), 
with R. Roth’s North-West Central Queensland Aborigines (1897). 
All of these are works of very high merit Knowledge 1$ now 
much more wide, minute and securely based than it w^as when 
McLennan s Siudiei^ in Ancient History, second senes, was 
posthumously published (1896) We know with certamty that 
in Australia, among archaic savages who have neither metals, 
agiiculturc, pottery nor domesticated animals, a graduated 
scale of matrimonial institutions exists First there are local 
tnbes, each tribe having its own dialect , holding a recognized 
area of territory , and living on friendly terms with ncighbounng 
tribes Territorial conquest is never attempted In many cases 
a knot of tribes of allied dialects and kindred rites may be, or at 
least IS, spoken of as a nation ” by our authorities. 

7 Customary law is administered by the Seniors, the wise, 
the magically skilled, who in many cases arc ” headmen ” of 
local groujis or of sets of kindred As to marriage, 
persons may wed within the local tribe, or into a mirwc- 
neighbounng local tribe, at will, provided that they Womaa 
obey the restrictions of customary law The local 
tribe IS neither exogamous nor endogamous, any more than is an 
English county The resti ictions, except where they h^vc become 
obsolete, fall into six main categories — 

(i) In the most primitive, each tribe consists of two inter- 
marrymg and exogamous divisions, which are often styled 
phratries Each such division has a name, which, when it can 
be translated, is the name of an animal in the majority of 
cases, however, the meanmg of the phratry name 1$ lost In one 
instance, that of the Euahlayi tribe of north-west New South 
Wales, the phratry names are said (by Mrs Langloh Parker) to 
mean “ Light Blood ” and “ Dark Blood ” This, as in the theory 
of the Rev, J Mathews, Ea^e and Crow, might be taken to 
indicate a blendmg of two distinct races 

Takmg, for the sake of clearness, tnbes whose phratry names 
mean “ Crow ” and ” E^le Hawk,” every member of the tribe 
belongs either to Eagle mwk phratry or to Crow phratry • if to 
Crow, the man or woman can only many an Eagle Hawk, if to 
Eagle Hawk, can only marry a Crow, The children invariably 
belong to the phratry of the mother, m this most primitive type. 
Within Eagle Hawk phratiy is one set of totem kins, named 
usually after various species of animals and plants , within 
Crow phratry is another set of totem kins, named always (except 
m one region of Central Australia) after a different set of plants 
and animals. With the exception mentioned (that of the Arunta 





iiMion in M tiftbti ^doM t6ftem Dcettr bi bdtii 

phrsitnes Tbtcms and tbteo!)f are itdi^tfted by tf»^ 

cnildren from ‘the mAh^r; iti ’thfe‘^)timfttvc tyj^e. Thn!^ a man. 
Eagle Hawk by phratry, Smpe by totem, mames a %bttiib Grow 
by phratiy^ Watk Dtfck hy tbtem. His cHilffmn by her arfe of 
phratry Crt)W, of totcrii BHck Ddck. Ob^usly no pemh can 
marry another of hii bt her own totetn, because, m the jAratty 
mlo which he or khe nmst marry, no man or woman bf his or her 
totem exists, the prohibition e^terids to thCmbers bf dKen artd 
remote tribes, If W the same tbtjem name. 

The statie roles exist th thi 'fnore primitive Ndrth Amertcan 
tribes, but as the jfflitdtjy there Has generally, thoofeh not always, 
debayed, the rule, where tHfe has occurred, merely forbids 
tnatnage within the tbtefii kitl 

(s) Wc find tins type bf bmattizarion, where the child inherits 
phratiy and totem from the father, not from the mother. 

(j) We find tribes in WWbh phratty and totem arc inherited 
from the tnoth^ btit an aNldhional rule prbvails the rale of 
Matrimonial Classes/’ By this device, in phratry ^‘Dilbi,” 
there are two blasses. ‘'Mbri” and “J^bi” In phratry 
Kdpatltin ” are two classes, ** Ipal ” and “ Kuitibo ” {auil these 
names arc of unknown meaning) Each child inherits its mother’s 
phratiy name and totem name, and also the name of that class 
of the two in the mother’s phratry to which the mother does not 
belong No person may marry into his Or her own class — 
practibaBy into his or her own generation the mle makes 
parental and filial marriages impossible, — ^bnt these never occur 
even among more primitive tribes which have not the institution 
'bf dkSses Suppose that the blass names are really names of 
kttimds and other objects in nature — ^as m a few cases they 
ibtually are. Then the rtiles, where classes exist, would amount 
to this • no person may marry another Who, by phratry, totem or 
generation, owns the same hereditary animal name as himself 
6r hersdf In practice, where phratries exist, a man Who knows 
a woman’s phratry name knows whether or not he may marry 
her Where class nahicS eiist (even tliough the phratry name be 
lost), a man Who knows a Woman’s class name knows whether 
or not he nlay thariy her Nothing edn be simpler m practice 
( 4 ) The same rules as uHder U) exist, but the phratry, totem 
and claiis arb inherited through the father : the class of the (‘hild 
bf botitse not bUmg the father’s, but the linked blass m his 
phratry 

i(S) Ih the fifth category (Central North Australia), while 
phratry name (if Hot lost) and totem name are inherited from 
the father, by k refinement of law which is spreading southwards 
there are four classes in each phratry (or mam e^wogamous 
division unnamed), and the choice of a partner in life is thus 
more restricted than in more primitive ttibes 
(6) Finally we reach the institutions of the group bf tribes 
called, from the name of the most powerful tribe m the set, 
Arunta nation.*’ They occupy the Macdonnbll 
Ranges and bthef terntory in the very centre of 
Australia The Aruhta reckon kinship m the male line 
their phratry names they have forgotten, in place of phtatnes 
eight matrunohiai dosses regUlatc marriage In these respects 
they resemble most bf the central and northern tribes, but present 
this Unique peculiarity, that the same totems may and ao cxifet 
m both of the opposed intermarrying exogamOus divisions con- 
sisting of four d^Ses each It thus results that a man, in the 
Arunta tribe, hiay rrlarry a womah of hiS own totem, if she be 
in the class with which he may intermarry. This licence is un- 
known in evety other part of the toteitiic wbrld, and even in the 
Kaitish ttibe Of the Arunta nation hitertotemic marriages, m 
practice, almost never Occur. 

Among the Aruhta the toterris dre only prohiment in magical 
ceremonies, unknown m South-Eastern Aui^ttalia. At imese 
cerenlohie^ (Intichiuma) the men of thfe totem do co-operative 
magic for the benefit of their plant or ammal, as part of the 
tnlml fo6d-Supjply. The members of the totem taste it sparingly 
on these occasions, apparently under the bOhef that to do so 
n increases their majpckl power the rest of the tribe eat freely 
as far as denotihg kinship or regulating marriage is con- 


bmid, the tottwis, amwmg the AttJhta, have frO legally important 
tixbtenbe. Men tod Womr*^ bf the toitoi may mtetmarry, 
their thiMren need frot belong to the totem of either father or 
mother 

Ihe ptoeess^ Which Artnffra totefns'eame thus to differ from 
Ihosfc of ah other stfi^s 'fs iiridbhJtood. Like the Other 
tribes fhto the eentri to the ilorth fihduding the UWbmina 
natioh, which reckons deireent through Womeh), the Arimta 
bbheve that the sodk of tlleprimai semr-bestial ancestors of the 
Albherittga or '‘dream timb” are perpetually remcatnatOd 
This opinion does hot 'by 'itself the usual exogamotis 
fcharacter Of totemhm athohg the other tnbes. The Arunta 
natiOh, however, Cdtitates an additional myth, namely that the 

B i\ ancestors, when they sahk into the ground, left behind 
certain oval stone slabs, with areha^ markings, called 
cjturinia nm^a, Or ** samOd thWgs of the mn^ay nmja, 
ogam, IS a tree or rock, fabled to have risen up to mark the s^t 
where a group bf primal anofeStors, all bf One arid thesamO totem 
in each case (Cats here, GrObs there. Ducks elsewhere), ** weht 
into the ground ” The souls of these ancestors haunt su^ qmts, 
especially they haunt the ntmja tree or rock, add the »tone 
rhuhnga mnja Eadi district, therefore, has its own hknahiktUa 
(or local totem bentre Of thfe ghosts). Cat ghosts, Grub ghosts, 
Hakca flower ghosts and So on These Spirits enter into women 
and arfe reborn as children. When a child comes tb birth, the 
mother names the bknanikilla ih Which She conceived it, and, 
whatever the ghost totem of that place may be, it is Ihe Child’s 
totem Its mother may be a Gruo, its fatlier may be a Crow, 
but if the child was conceived in a Duck, or Cat, or Opossum oT 
Kangaroo locality, it is, by totem, a Cat, Opossum, Dtifck bt 
Kangaroo The churtnga nanja bf Its primal ancestor is sought 
for at the place of the child’s conception, and is put mto the 
sacred repository of such objects 
Thus the Child does not thherit its totem from father, or from 
mother, as everywhere felse, but does ihhfent the right to d6 
ceremonies for the paternal totem : a prbot that, bf old, totems 
were inherited, as elsewhere, and that in the male hne If totfems 
among the Arunta, as everywhere else, were once arranged on 
the plan that the same totem never occurs in both exogamous 
moieties, that arrangemeht has been destroyed, as was in- 
evitable, by the existing method bf allotting totems to diildren, — 
not by inheritance,— ^t at haphazard By this means (a 
consequence of the unique Arunta belief about churtnga nanjtk) 
the same tbtems have gbt into b&th exogamous moieties, so that 
persons of the same totem, but 6£ appropriate matrimonial 
dasscs, may marry. This licence te absolutely confined to thfe 
limited region in which stone thuttHgananja occur 
The whole system is impossible except where descent is 
reckoned in the male line, for there alone is local toteniism 
possible, and the Arunta system is based on local tbtemism, 
fdns the tharHnga nent^a tod remcamatlon beliefs. With reckon- 
ing of descent m the female hne, no locality can possibly haVfe 
its hcdl totem ; all the totems are indiScriminatfely distributed 
everywhere : and thus nt> Wothan can say m What ^lateiiiic 
locality her Child Was cbhcMvfed, for there is not and cannot be, 
wfth female descent, any tbtemic lotcitly. Now it Is admitted 
tliat reckoning by !einale descent is the earlier method, and it it 
granted that an rites kiid ceremonies the Aturtta are of a relatively 
advanced and highly otgailizM pattern. Their sodal organiza^* 
rion is local, and mey have a kind of lock! magistracies, hereditary 
in the male hne. 

In spite of these facts, Spfenfefer and Gfllert conceive that the 
peculiar totemism of the Arimta is the most primitive type 
extant (ep. 5 pehcer, /.A.f. (N.S ), vbl 1 . 275*^81 ; and Frazer, 
ibid 281-288). It is nbt edsy to understand this position^ as, 
without male kinship and consequent local totemism (which arfe 
not primitive), and without thfe ehuringa nnhja (WhiCh exist only 
m a strictly limited arfea), thfe Aruhta system of non-exogamouS 
totems cannot possibly exist Again, the other tribes cannoft havb 
passed thtough the Arunta Stagfe. for, if rixey had, thfeir totemii 
would have existed, as among the Arimta, in both exogamous 
moietifes,and would there remain wheil they bame to be inherited; 
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$6 <Aat tne totemi of all these tribes wo^dd st&l bfe iwn-JCSfiogamous, 
Kke those of the Anittta. But this is noft the ease. OticemdT^e, 
it IS clear that the Anmta system has but recently reached thest 
neighbours, the Kaitish, for though they have the dktmn%a nan^c^ 
belief, and the haphazard meth^ of acquiring totems by local 
accident, these things have not yet overcome the old traditional 
reluctance to marry within the totem name It is not unlawful 
among the Kaitish ; but it is hardly ever done. 

Despite these objections, however, Spencer and Gillen hold, 
as *we have said, that, originally, there were no restrictions (or 
no known restrictions) on marrmge. Totems were merelj^ 
result of the formation of coHoperative nsagical societies, m the 
interest Of the tribal food supply. Then, m Some unknown way, 
regulations as to marriage were mtfoduced for some unknown 
purpose, or were involved in some manner not understood. 
“ The traditions of the Arunta,” says Spencer, point to a very 
definite introduction of an esmgamous system kmg alter the 
totemic groups were fully developed, and, further, they point 
very ele^ly to the fact that the introduction was due to the 
d^berate action of certain ancestors Our knowledge of the 
natives leads us to the opinion that it is quite possible that this 
really took plaoe, that the mcogamic groups were dehberately 
introduced so as to regulate marital relations 
Thus the Wisdom of men living promiscuously as regards 
marriage, bat organised m magical societies for the benefit of 
the common food supply of the local inhf (a complex institution 
postulated as already in being at this early stage), induced them 
to institute exogamy. Why they did this, wlmt harm they saw 
in their promiscuity, we are not informed Spencer goes on, 
“ by this we do not mean that the regulations had anything 
whatever to do With the idea of incest, or of any harm accruing 
from the union of individuals who were regarded as too nearly 
related . . • There was felt the need of some kind of organissa- 
tion, and this gradually resulted m the development of exogamous 
groups ” But as “ It is quite possible that the exogamous groups 
were dehberately iutttxluced to reguiate marital relations,” and 
as they could only do so by mlrodut mg exogamy, we do not 
see how that system can lie the result of the gradual develop- 
ment of an oi^nization guflcofii^ue,*--oi unknown natjre. A 
magical olganiiation already existed {Jmirnal of the Anthropo- 
logical li'tistitute, New Series, 1, pp ;r84-i8s) 

The traditions of the Anmta seem here to be first accepted : 
“ quite possibly ” they are correct in slating that an exogamic 
system was purposefully introduced, long after totemic groups 
had arisen, by “ the deliberate action of certain ancestors,” 
and then that myth is rejected, m favour of the gradual develop- 
ment bf exogamy, “ out of some form of organization,” unknown. 

People who, like the Aranta, have lost memory of the vety 
names of their phratries, cannot conceivably remember the 
nature of the origin of exogamy Accustomed as they now are to 
trfhal councSs which introduce new redes, they fancy that, m the 
beginning, new rules were thus introduced 
Meanwhile the working of magic for the behoof of the totem 
animals and plants, or rather for the name-givmg animals of 
CoaeiuBion^^^ Societies, is not known to Howitt among the 
wMim tribes of primitive social otganization, while it is well 
known among the agricultural natives of the Torres 
Strait Islands and among the advanced Sioux and 
Omaha of North Ametica The practice seems to 
belong rather to the decadence than to the c^wn of toteihism. 
On the whole, then, there seem to be insuperable difficulties 
in^ the Way of Spencer’s hypothesis that mankind were pro- 
miscuous, as regards marriage, but were organized mto co- 
operative magical 'groups, athwart which came, m some un- 
feiplamed way, the rule of exogamy ; while, when it did come, 
all ‘Savages except the 'Arunta arranged matters so that totem 
kins were exogamous The reverse 'was probaMv the case, 
totem Icihs were origiitaMy exogamous, and ceased to be so, 
and even to be kms among the’Aruhta, m consequence of the 
d^1i^ririga *ntinja creed, becoming co-opemtive magical societies 
(Hattiatid, Marett, Durkheim and others) 

8. Spencer and Gfillen leave the origin of exogamy an open 


S uestion. Hewitt supposes that, in tlic sliape of the phmtriac 
ivision of the tribe into two exogamous moieties, 
the scheme may have been mtr<»duud to the tribal 
headmen by a medicine man “announcing to his nagamy* 
fellow headman a command received from some super- 
natural being . » ” {Nodtvos of South^hast Australia^ pp 89, 90) 
The Council, ‘So to speak, of “ headmen ” accept the divine 
decree, and the assemijlcd tribe pass the Art But this explana- 
tion explains nothing Why did the prophet wish to introduce 
exogamy > Why were names of animals given, m so many cases, 
to the two exogamous divisions^ As Howitt asks (op at p 153), 
How was It that men assumed the names of ob^ts, which in 
fact must have been the commencement of totemism ? ” 
it IS apparent that anv theory wluch begins by postulating 
the existence of early mankind in promiscuous groups or hordes, 
into which exogamous moieties arc introduced by tribal decree, 
takes for granted that the irtbe, with its headman, oounoLs and 
great meetings (not to mention its inspired prophet, with the 
tribal “ All Father ” who inspires him), existed before any rules 
regulating “ matital relations ” were evolved Even if this 
were probable, we are not told why a promiscuous tribe thought 
good to establish exogamous divisions Some native myths 
attribute the institution to certain wise ancestors , some to the 
supernatural “ All Father,” say Baiame , some to a treaty 
between li^gle Hawk and Crow, beings of cosmogonic legend, 
who give names to the phratnes. ?iuch myths are mere hypo- 
theses It IS Impossible to imagine how early savages, ex hypo- 
ihest promiscuous, saw anything to rtform m ihmr state of 
promiscuity They now think certain unions wrong, becoose 
they are forbidden they were not forbidden, originally, because 
they were thought wrong 

Westermarck has endeavoured to escape the difficulty thus : 
Among the ancestors of maxi, as among other animak, there 
was no doubt a time when blood relationship was ^ . 
bar to sexual mtercourse. But variations here, as 
elsewhere, would naturally present themselves, and, 
those of our ancestors who avoided in and in breeding would 
survive,” while the others would die out. This appears to bs 
orthodox evolutionary language, but it carries us no further,, 
Human societies are not animals or plants, in whose structure 
vanous favourable “ accidents ” occur, producing better types, 
which survive We ask why in human society did “ variations 
present themselves ” , why did certain sets of human beings 
“ avoid m and m br^dmg ” ? We are merely told that some 
of our ancestors became exogamous and survived, whaile others 
remained promiscuous and penshed No light is thrown on the 
problem, — wherefore did some of our ancestors avoid in and in 
breeding, and become exogamous ? Nothing is gained by saying 
“ thus an mstmet would be developed which would be powerful 
enough, as a rule, to prevent injurious unioiis ” There is no 
” inatinct,” there is a tribal law of exogamy If there had been 
an ” instinct,” it might aocount for the avoidance of “ in and in 
breeding ”^that is, it might account Cor exogamy, ah tmtio. 
Bat that is left unaccounted for by the theory which, after 
mamtaming that the avoidance produced the instinct, seems to 
argue that the mstmet produoed the avoidanoe. Westen»arck 
goes on to say that “ exogamy, as a natural extension of the 
instinct, ‘would arise when single families united in small hordes.” 
But, if the single famiUes already had the “ they would 

not marry witlim tlie family they would be ex og amous, 
marrying only into other iamilies,--fr/are they “ umtM ui small 
hordes.” The difficulty of accounting for exogamy does not 
seem* to have been overcome, and no attempt is made to explain 
the aniitud tiam^s of totem kms and pliratxiee. Westennarck, 
however, says that “ there as no reason why we dbould assume, 
as so many anthropologists have done, that prinuitive men 
lived m small endo^mous groups, practiswig incest in every 
degree,"' a1lhou)f^, as he also says, “ there was no doubt a time 
when blood relationship was no bar to sexual mtepcouxw.” 
If there was tio bar, ‘people would “piaousc incest in evciy 
degree,”— what was there to prevent titom ? {History off Rumn 
Mam«jw,pp 35 a, 353 <» 89 »))- 
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So far we have seen no luminous and consistent account of 
how mankind became exogamous^ if they began by being 
promiscuous The theories rest on the idea that man, 
^ dwelling m an “ undivided horde ” (except so far as 
It was divided into co-operative magical societies), bisected it 
into two exogamous intermarrying moieties. Durkheim has put 
forward a theory whicli is not at ail points easily understood 
He supposes that, '' at tho beginning of societies of men, incest 
was not prohibited before each horde (peuplade) divided 
Itself into two primitive ' clans ' at least ” (L' Annie soctologtque, 
1. pp, 62, 63) Eacli of the two clans ” claimed descent from a 
different animal, which was its totem, and its “ god.” The two 
clans were exogamous, — out of respect to the blood of their 
totem (with which every member of the clan is mystically one), 
and, being hostile, the two clans raided each other for women. 
Each clan threw off colonies, which took new totems, new gods,” 
though still owning some regard to their original clan, from 
which they had seceded, while abandoning its god ” When the 
two ** primary clans made alliance and connubtum, they became 
the phratries m the local tribe, and their colonics became the 
totem kms within the phratries 

Wc are not told why the original horde was disrupted into two 
hostile and mtermarrying “ clans ” we especially wonder why 
the horde, if it wanted an animal god, did not choose one animal 
for the whole rummunit> , and we may suspect that a difference 
of taste 111 animal “ godb '' caused the hostility of tlie two clans. 
Nor do we see why, if things occurred thus, the totem kins 
should not represent twenty or thiity differences of religious 
taste, m the original horde, as to the choice of animal gods 
If the horde was going to vary m opinion, it is unlikelv that only 
two factions put forward animal candidates for divinity. Again, 
a “clan” (a totem km with exogamy and descent derivt(l 
through mothers) cannot overflow its territorial area and be 
therefore obliged to send out colonies, for such a clan (as Durkheim 
himself remarks) bus no territorial area to overflow It is not a 
local institution at all 

While these objections cannot but occur, Durkheim does 
provide a valid reason for the existence of exogamy When once 
the groups (however they got them) had totems, with the usual 
taboos on any sort of use of the totem by his human kinsfolk, 
the women of the km would be tabooed to the men of the same 
kin. In marrying a nituden of his own totem, a man incvitabl) 
violates the sanctity of the blood of the totem {V Annie socio- 
logique, i pp 47- S 7 ^ f Reinach, Cultes, mythes el religions, 

vol I pp. 162-166), 

Here at last we have a theory which accounts for the “ religious 
horror ” that attaches to the vvjlation of the rule of totemic 
exogamy . a mysterious entity, the totem, is hereby offended 
But how did totems, animals, plants and so on, come to be 
mystically ^oltdatres with their human namesakes and kinsmen ? 
We do not observe that Dr Durkheim ever explains why two 
divisions of one horde chose each a different animal god, or why 
the supposed colonies thrown off by these primary clans deserted 
their animal gods for others, or why, and on what principle, 
they all chose new “gods,” — afresh animals, plants and oilier 
objects His hereditary totem is, in practice, the last thmg 
that a savage changes The only case of change on record is a 
recent attempt to increase the range of legal marriages in a 
waning Australian tribe, on whose lands certam species of 
animals are perishmg 

Theories based on a supposed primal state of promiscuity 
certainly encounter, when explaining the social organization 
if lit* Australian savages, difficulties which they do not 
t ^ iiow surmount But Howitt has provided (apparently 
without fully realizing the merit of his own suggestions) 
a way out of the perplexities caused by the conception of early 
mankind dwelling promiscuously m “ undivided communes ” 
That way out is practically to say that, m everyday life, they 
lived m nothing of the sort Howitt writes {Native Tribes of 
South-East Australia, p 173) : “ A study of the evidence 
< has led me to the conclusion that the state of society among 
the early Australians was that of an * Undivided Commune/ . . 


It IS, however, well to guard this expressipn. I do not desire 
to imply necessarily the existence of complete and continuous 
communism between the sexes The character of the country, 
the necessity of moving from one point to another in search of 
game and vegetable food, would cause any Undivided Commune, 
when It assumed dimensions greater than the immediate locality 
could provide with food, to break up into two or more Communes 
of the same character. In addition to this it is clear , . that 

m the past as now, individual likes and dislikes must have 
existed, so that, admittmg the existence of common rights 
between the members of the Commune, these rights would remain 
in abeyance, so far as the separated parts of the Commune were 
concerned But at certain gatherings ... or on great cere- 
monial occasions, all the segments of the origmal Commune 
would reunite,” and would behave in the fashion now common m 
great licentious festive meetings 

In the early ages contemplated, how can we postulate “ great 
ceremonial occasions ” or even peaceful assemblies at fruit- 
beanng spots ? How can we postulate a surviving ptimMy 
sense of solidarity among the scattered segments ol^prorntBcuity 
the Commune, obviously very small, owing to lack of impnb* 
supplies, and perpetually disintegrated ? But, taking 
the original groups as very small, and as ruled by likes and 
dislikes, by affection and jealousy, we are no longer concerned 
with a proimscuous horde, but with a little knot of human beuigs, 
in whom love, parental affection and the jealousy of sires, would 
promptly make discriminations between this pp’-son and that 
person, as regards sexual privileges Thus wc have edged away 
from the h>pothesis of the promiscuous mdiscrimmatmg horde 
to the opinion of Darwin “ We may conclude,” he says, “ from 
what we know of the jealousy of all male quadrupeds, armed as 
many of them arc with special weapons for battling with their 
rivaU, that promiscuous mtercourse in a state ol Nature is 
extremely improbable The most probable view is that Man 
originally lived m small communities, each (man) with a single 
wife, or, if powerful, with several, whom he jealously guarderl 
against all other men ” But, in a community of this early t> pe, 
to guard women jealously would mean constant battle, at least 
when Man became an animal who makes love all the year round 
So Darwin adds “ Or man may not have been a social animal, 
and yet have lived with several wives, like the Gorilla,— for all 
the natives agree that but one adult male is seen in a band , 
when the young male grows up a contest takes place for the 
mastery, and the strongest, by killing or dnvmg out the others, 
establishes himself as head of the Community Younger males, 
being thus expelled and wandering about, would, when at last 
successful m finding a partner, prevent too close interbreeding 
within the limits of the same family ” {Descent of Man, 11. pp 
3<> i »363 (*871)) 

Here, then, we have practical Exogamy, as regards unions of 
brothers and sisters, among man still brutish, while the Sire is 
husband of the whole harem of females, probably unchecked as 
regards his daughters. 

On this Darwinian text J T Atkinson builds his theory of the 
evolution of exogamy and of savage society in his Primal Law 
{Social Origins and Primal Law, by Lang and Atkinson, , 

1903). Paternal jealousy “ gave birth to Primal Law, * 

prohibitory of marriage between certain members of a 
family or local group, and thus, in natural sequence, led to forced 
connubial selection beyond its circle, that is, led to Exogamy 
as a habit, not as an expressed law, • . The “ expressed law ” 
was necessanly a later development , conditioned by the circum- 
stances which produced totemism, and sanctioned, as on Durk- 
heim*s scheme, by the totemic taboo. Atkinson worked out his 
theory by a minute study of customs of avoidance between near 
kin by blood or affinity ; by observations on the customs of 
animus, and by hypotheses as to the very ^adual evolution of 
human restrictions though many modifications He also gave 
a theory of the “ classificatory ” system of names for relation- 
ships opposed to that of Morgan The names are based merely 
“ on reference to relativity of age of a class in relation to the 
group.” The exogamous moieties of a tnbe (phratries) are not 
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the resuii; oi a reformatory legislative bisection of the tribe, 
but of the existence of “ two intermarrying totem clan groups ” 
The whole treatise, allowing for defect caused by the author’s 
death before the book was printed, is highly original and in- 
genious The author, however, did not touch on the evolution of 
totemism. 

9 The following system, as a means of making intelligible the 
evolution of Australian totemic society, is proposed by the 
, present writer. We may suggest that men originally 
^ ** Cyclopean family ” of 

Atkinson ; that is, m Darwm’s family group,” con- 
taining but one adult male, with the femaks, the adolescent 
males being driven out, to hnd each a female mate, or mates, 
elsewhere if they can With increase of skill, improvements m 
implements and mitigation of ferocity, such groups may become 
larger, m a given area, but men may retain the habit of seeking 
mates outside the limits of the group of contiguity , the “ avoid- 
ance ” of brothers and sisters may already have arisen Among 
the advanced Arunta, now, a man may speak freely to his elder 
sisters , to younger sisters, or “ tribal sisters,” he may not speak, 
” or only at such a distance that the features are indistinguish- 
able ” This archaic rule of avoidance would be a step facilitating 
the permission to adult males to dwell in their paternal group, 
avoiding their sisters. Such groups, whether habitually exoga- 
mous or not, will recjuire names for each other, and various 
reasons would yield a preference to names derived from animals 
These are easily signalled m gesture language, are easily 
presented in pictographs and tattooing ; are even now, among 
savages and boys, the most usual sort of personal nicknames , 
and are widely employed as group names of villagers in European 
folk-lore. Among European rustics such group sobriquets are 
usual, but are resented The savage, with his ideas of the equality 
or superiority of animals to himself, sees nothing to resent in an 
animal sobriquet, and the names, originally group sobriquets, 
would not find more difficulty m being accepted than Whig,” 
” Tory,” ” Huguenot,” “ Cavalier,” ” Christian,” ** Cameronian,” 
— ^all of them originally nicknames given from without Again, 
” Wry Nose ” and “ Crooked Mouth ” arc dertstve nicknames, 
but they are the translations of the ancient Celtic clan names 
( ameron and Campbell* The nicknames ” Naked Dogs,” 
“ Liars,” ” Buffalo Dung,” “ Men who do not laugh,” ” Big 
Topknots,” have been thoroughly accepted by the ”gentes” 
of the Blackfoot Indians, now passing out of Totemism (Gnnncll, 
Blackfoot Lodge Tales, pp 208-225) 

As Howitt writes, “ the assumption of the names of objects 
by men must in fact have been the origin of totemism ” Howitt 
docs not admit the theory that the totem names came to arise 
in this way, but this way is a vera causa Names must be given 
cither from withm or from without. A group, in savagery, 
has no need of a name for itself ; “ we ” are “ we,” or are 
” The Men ” , for all other adjacent groups names are needed 
The name of one totem, Thabcdla, “ The Laughing Boy ” totem, 
among the Warramunga and another tnbe, is quite trans- 
parently a nickname, as is KarU, ” The Grown-up Men ” (Spencer 
and Gillen, Northern Tribes of Central Australia, p 207). 

There is nothing, prima facie, which renders this origin of 
animal, plant and other such names for early savage groups 
at all improbable. They would not even be resented, as now are 
the animal names for villagers in the Orkneys, the Channel 
Islands, France, Cornwall and in ancient Israel (for examples 
see Soaal Origins, pp. 295-301). The names once accepted, 
and their origin forgotten, would be mevitably regarded as 
implying a mystic rapport between the bestial and the human 
namesakes. Crow, Eagle Hawk, Grub, Bandicoot, Opossum, 
Emu, Kangaroo and so on (see Name) On this subject it is 
enoup[h to cite J, C. Frazer, in The Golden Bough (2nd ed., 
vol 1 pp 404-446) Here will be found a rich and satisfactory 
collection of proof that community of name implies mystic 
rapport Professor Rhys is quoted for the statement that 
probably ” the whole Aryan race believed at one time not only 
that the name was a part of the man, but that it was that part 
of him which is termed the soul ” In such a mental stage the 
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men ” Crows ” identify themselves with the actual Crow species: 
the birds are now of their flesh,” are fabled to be their ancestors^ 
or the men have been evolved out of the birds. The Crow is 
sacro-sanct, a fnend and protector, and a centre of taboos, 
one of which is the prohibition preventing a Crow man from 
intercourse with a Crow woman, “ however far apart their 
hunting grounds may have been ” All men and women Crows 
are recognized as brothers and sisters in the Crow, and are not 
mtermarnageable 

On these lines the prohibition to infringe the totem taboo 
by marriage within the totem name is mtelligible, but the 
system of phratries has yet to be accounted for It is obvious 
that the names could only have been given originally to local 
groups * the people who held this or that local habitation 
received the name Suppose that the rule of each such group, 
or heart circle, had been ” no marriage within the local group 
or camp,” as in Atkinson's scheme When the groups accept 
their new names, the rule becomes, ” no marriage within local 
group Eagle Hawk, group Crow,” and so on So far the animal 
giving the group name may not yet have become a revered 
totem The result of the rule would inevitably be, in three or 
four generations, that in groups Crow or Fagle Hawk, there Were 
no Crows or Eagle Hawks by descent, if the children took the 
names of descent from their mothers , for the sake of differential- 
tion the Ant woman’s children in local group Crow being Ants, 
the Grub woman's children being Grubs, the Eagle Hawk 
woman’s children being Eagle Hawks, — ail in local group Crow, 
and inheriting the names of the local groups whence their mothers 
were brought into local group Crow 

By this means (indicated first by McLennan) each member of a 
local group would have a local group name, say Eagle Hawk, | 
and a name by female descent, say Kangaroo, in addition, as now, 
to his or her personal name In this way, all members of each 
local group would find, m any other local group, people of his 
name of descent, and, as the totem belief grew to maturity, 
kinsmen of his m the totem. When this fact was realized, it 
would inevitably make for peace among all contiguous groups. 
In place of taking women by force, at the risk of shedding 
kindred blood, peaceful betro^als between men and women ot 
different local group names and of different names by descent 
could be arranged Say that local groups Eagle Hawk and Crow 
took the lead m this arrangement of alliance and connubtum, 
and that (as they would naturally flourish in the strength con- 
ferred by union) the other local groups came into it, ranging 
themselves under Eagle Hawk and Crow, we should have the 
existing primitive type of organization Local Groups Eagle 
Hawk (Mukwara) and Crow (Kilpara) would have become the 
widely diffused phratries, Mukwara and Kilpara, with all the 
totem kins within them 

But, on these lines, some members of any totem km, say Cat, 
would be m phratry Eagle Hawk, some would be in phratry 
Kilpara as now (for the different reason already indicated) 
among the Arunta. Such persons were in a quandary. By 
phratry law, as being m opposite phratries, a Cat in Eagle Hawk 
phratry could marry a Cat in Crow phratry But, by totem law, 
this was impossible. To avoid the clash of law, all Cats had to 
go into one phratry or the other, either into Eagle Hawk or 
into Crow. 

Two whole totem kins were m the same unhappy position. 
The persons who were Eagle Hawks by descent could not be in 
Eagle Hawk local group, now phratry, as we have already shown. 
They were in Crow phratry, they could not, by phratry law, 
marry in their own phratry, and to marry m Eagle Hawk was 
to br^ the old law, ” no marriage within the local group name.” 
Their only chance was to return to Eagle Hawk phratry, while 
Crow totem kin went into Crow phratry, and thus we often find, 
in fact, that m Australian phratries Mukwara (Eagle Hawk) 
there is a totem Eagle Hawk, and in Kilpara phratry (Crow) 
there is a totem^wn Crow. This arrangement— the totem km 
within the phratry of its own name— has long been known to 
exist m America The Thlmkcts have Raven phratry, with 
totem kms Ravaft,^rog, Goose, &c., and Wolf phratry, wiib 
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tot^ kins Wolf, Bear, Eegle, &c, (Fiwer, ToUmism, pp 6l^ 6a 
(2887)) In Australia the faqt Ym hitherto escaped ohserva- 
tioiv because so many phratry names are not transiotadj while, 
though Mutmara and Ktlpara are translated, the Eagle Hawk 
aad Crm totem kms within them bear other names for the same 
bsrdsi more recent names, or tribal native names, such as Btltan 
md Waa, while Muhwara and Ktlpara may have been names 
borrowed, wjthm the institution of pbratries, from some alien 
tribe now perhaps extinct 

We have now sketched a scheme CTiplanaftory of the most 
pimitave type of social organieation in Ai^ralia. The tendency 
is for pbratries first to lose the meanings of their names, and, 
nnxt»\for their names to lapse into oblivion, as among the Arunta , 
the work of regulating marriage being done by the opposed 
hfatrimonial Classes. 

These classes are obviously an artificial arrangement, intendeds 
to restrict marriage to persons on the same level as generations. 
The meanings of the class names are only known with certainty 
m two cases, and then are names of animals, while there is 
reason to suspect that animal names occur in four or five of 
the eight class-names which, m different dialect forms, prevail 
m central and northern Australia. Conceivably the new class 
regulations made use of the old totemic macbinety of nomen,* 
cfetuiieu But until Australian philologistH can trace the ongmal 
meenmge of Class names, further speculation is premature.* 

Xio. Much might be said about the way out of totemism* 
When once descent and mhcntanK:e are traced through males, 
the social Bide of totemism begins to break up. One 
SnSf ^ way out IS the Arunta way, whore totems no longer 
tmtmiam, designate kinships* In parts of America totems are 
simply fading into heraldiy, or into magical societies, 
wfele the “ gentes/’ once totemic, have acquired new names,, 
otien local, as among tlie Sioux, or mere sobriquet^, as among 
the Blaok^t In Melanesia the pbratries, whether named or 
n^dass, have survived, while the totems have left but a few 
traces wliAch some consi^r disputable {Soctaf Ori§tns, ppu 176- 
184) Among the Bantu of South Africa the tribes have sacred 
animals (Stbake), which may be survivals of the totems of the 
chief locfld totem group, with male descent m the tribe, the whole 
of which now bws the name of the sacred ammal* Even m 
Austrahai among tribes where there is reckoning of descent 
m the male line, and where there are no matrunonial classes, 
the tendmiy is for totems to dwindle, while exogamy becomes 
loeal, the rule being to many out ol ik/e district, not out of the 
/; 4 Si*(Howit 4 Nuitve Tribes of SoutkhEest Australia, pp 270-^79 , 
etpp. nsm7\ 

Tko problem as to why, among savages all on the same low 
level of material culture, oue tnbe derives descent through 
women, while its nearest neighbouring tribe, with, cerernoiwesi, 
rites, ^kebefe and myths like its own, and occupying lands of 
similar chameter in a sundar climate, traces descent through 
men, seems totally insoluble Again, we find that the civalus!^ 
Lycians, as deM.nbed by Iferodotus (book 1 cfe 173), reckoned 
liQieaga in the female \in^, while the naked sawiges ofi north 
and contmli Aiistraka reckon in the mole line. Our knowledge 
dees not ansubte us to explain the change from female to m£ue 
tiding of hnoage* Yet the diango was.easential for the formation 
of the family system of ci vilizt*d life The change may be ohservj^^ 
takingt place m the region of NorthAYest America peopled by tW 
Thhak^. Haida and Salish tubes j the first are pure totenusts, 
the feat have arrived, practically, in the south, at the modem.i 
family, while a nxirious intermediate stage pervades the mtenr 
jacent regiqm. > ^ 

The best authority m the Family developed m difiecent sIbaM 
m North-West Annunca is Qiarles HiU-Xout (cf. Origin pf JM 
Totemim of the Ahongmes of British Columbia,’’ Transaclif^ 
of ike Royal AVwfy of Canada, vol vn. sect, i;, igai) He, 
like many American and some English and coii^ental students, 
applies the term totem ” not only to the lugaditary totem of 
the exogamous km, but to the animal familiars of individual 
men or women, called mamtus, nagudls, nyarongs and yunbeat, 
among North American Indians, in South Am(tnca, m Borneo 


and m the Euablayt tribe of New' Sopth Wales. These ammal 
famdwB are chosen by infhvKlu4l$, obeying the monition of 
dreams, or are assigned to them at burtb, or af psuberly, by the 
tribal magicians* It has often beeiv suggested that toternisni' 
arose when the famihaa of an. individual became hereditary 
among his descendants This could not occur under a system 
of reckoning descent and inhentmg the km name through 
women,, but as a Tsimsbiau mytb< says that a man’s sister 
adopted his animal familiar, the bear, and transmitted it to her 
ofi^innng, KlU^Tout supposes that this may have been the origin 
of totemism in tribes with raokomng of descent in the female 
line Instances, however, are not Imown to exist m practice, 
and myths are mere base) sss savage hypotheses. 

Exogamy, in his opinion, is the. result of treaties of political 
alhance with exclusive ink connubtum between two sets of kins- 
folk by blood, totemism b*mg a mere accidental concomitant 
This theory evades the difiiculjUes raised by the hypothesis of 
delilierate reformatory legislation mtroducmg the bisection of 
the tribe into exogamous societies. 

AiJTKoauTixs r^Tlic study of the Hislipry of the Family hae been 
subject to great fluctuation of opimoa, as unexpected evidence has 
kept pounng m from many quarters The theory of pnmal promis- 
cmly, which in 1870 succeeded to Sir Henry Maine’s patriarchal 
theerv, has endured many attacks, and there is a tendency to return, 
not preoMoly to the “patriarchal theory," but to the view that the 
jealousy of the Sire of the “ Cyclopean family," or ** Conlla family " 
indicated by Darwm, has had much to do with laying the bases of 
“ pnmal law “ Tlic whple subject has been especially studied by 
Enghsli^speaking writers, as the Engltbh and Amencana are brought 
most into cosutact with the most archaic savage societies Among 
foreigners, in additvm to Starcke, Westermaixk and Purkhcim, 
already cited, may b6 mentioned Professor J Kohler, Zur Ur- 
gachichte der Bhe (Stuttgart, 1897) Ih*otessor Kohler is in fa\our 
of a remote past of “ collective marriage," mdieated, as m Morgan's 
hypotheisis, by the existing savage names of relotionshipa, which are 
expressive of reioiiono of consanguinity £< S Hartland (Pnmu 
tivss Pakrmiy, nniq) discusses myths of supernatural birth m 
relation to the history of the Family 
A careful and welbreasoned work by Herr Cunow (The VtrwandU 
schafti Orgamsatiomn der Australnegrr^ Stuttgart, 1894) deals with 
the Matrinipnfel Plasoes of Ansirahan tribes Cunow supiKiKes that 
descent was origmally reckoned m the male line, and that trilios 
with this organization (such as the Narnnyen) arc the more primitive 
In this opinion hp has few allies and on the ongm of Exogamy he 
seems to jiossess no dc ftnito ideau Piklcr's Ur sprung de& Totemtsmus 
(Boriin, TQOp) explains Totonusm as arising fiKimthe need of names 
for early groups of mtfi names which could be expressed m picto- 
graphs and tattooing, to which we may add “ ge«»turc language " 
This IS much akin to the theory which we have already suggested, 
though Pikler seems to think that the pietograpli (say of a Crow or an 
Eagle Hawk) was pnar to the group nam But, he remarks, hke 
Howitt, “ the germ of lotcmism is the naming " , and the com- 
munity of name between the animal species and the human group 
led to the belief that tht.rc was an important connexion between the 
men and tlieir nanie^giving animal 
Other nisefui sources of infcuxiiatiLOii are the annual Reports of the 
Bureau of Ethnology (Washinghm), the Journal pf iJie Inshtak of 
the Anthropological Soiiety\ Folk Lore (the organ ol the Folk Lore 
Socut)), and Durkheim’s VAnn^e soctologtque Tabou et tokfntsme 
d Mndcigascar^ by M A. van Gennep (Lcroux, l^acis, 1904) is a 
vahiofblt coatnbufion to knowledge 
For India, Mh^ive&tiaeH ol totemism Ungpr in the hdl tabes, 
see ’’''isley anqSXffllwe, Tnbes and Cartes, voJs i , 11 . lu , iv. , and 
CrooKG, Popnrdr Re^ffton , also Crooke m J A I (NS), vol 1. 
pp (A L) 

FAmBB (Lat hunger), extreme and gcnenal scarcity of 
fbocl, causing distress and deaths from starvation among the 
pppuJation of a dn»trict or country., Famines have caused wide- 
spread sufiermg m all countries and ages A liBt of the chief 
famines recorded by histoiy is given farther on The causes of 
famine are partly natwral and partly artificial Among the 
natural causes may be> classed all, failures, of crops due to excess 
or defect of rainfeU and other meteorological phenomena, or 
to the ravages of insects and vermin. Among the artificial 
causes may be classed war and economic errors m the production, 
tmnaport and sale of fpod-stuffs. 

The natural causes of famine are still mainly outside our 
control, though science enables agriculturists to combat them 
more successfully, and the improvement in means of transport 
allows a nch harvest m one land to supplement the defective 
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ocopsm another. In trofncc^countifiOPdn)^ 

<^6 of . a failuro m tho harve^t^nnd whnre gmmt dtonghta 
are not uncommoiirfTras m parta of India and Anetnalia^tbe 
hycteaulie engmeer comes to» the, rescue ckvming systems ot 
water-storage and inrigatioR. It isileas easy to provKle agamat 
the evils of excessive ramfaU' and of frosty had and the bke. 
The experienoe of the Ftmoh im Algiers shows that it is possible 
to stamp out a plagueol locusts^ sndi as as the greatmt danger to 
the farmer mmany pasts of Argentina. Bat the easew&tb which 
food can nowadays be transported fremiooe part of itfaa world to 
another minimises the danger of famine from* natural caus6s> as 
we can hard4^ conceive that the whole foodrpxiodooiiig area of 
the world should beithua affected at onca. 

The artificial causes of famine have mostly ceased to be 
operative on any laige scalw Chsef among them is war^ which 
may cause a shortage of foodnsupphee^ either by its direct 
ravages or by depleting the supply of j^ncuHiwal labour But 
only local famines are likely to arise from this cause* Legislative 
interference with agnaultural^openations or with the distribution 
of food-supplies, currenc3r testnctions and failure of'tranaport, 
which have all caused fantmes in the past, arc unlikely thus to 
operate again ; nor vs ut probable that the modem speculators 
who attempt to make cornere ” m wheat could produce the 
evil effects contem{dated in the old statutes agamst forestallers 
and regrators* 

Such local famines as may occur in the aoth century will 
probably be attributable to natural causes It /is impossible to 
regulate the rainfall of any distritJt, or wholly to supply its 
failure by any system of water-storage Irri^tion is better 
able to bring fertility to ,a zuotunally and district than to avert 
the failure crops m one which on natuviJUiy 'fertile* The true 
palliative of famine is to be found in>the^impfovement of methods 
of tmnsport, which make it possible rapidly convey foodtftom 
one district to another. But the lefficiency of this preventive 
stops short at the point of saving hanaEam iiici It cannot prevent 
a rise in prices, with the Consequent snffemng .among the poor. 
Still, every yt«r makes it less likely that tlmr world wiU see % 
renewal of the geeat famnnes <of the past, and Jt is only the 
countries where oiviheation is stiU backward Tthat are in muoh 
danger of even a local iamine. 

Great Famines — Amonght the great famines of history may be 
named the following — 

s.c. 436 Famine at Home, when thousands of starving 

people (threw themselves into the Tiber< 

A.D. 43 Great famine xn Egypt 

650 Famme throughout India, 

879 Umveisal famine 

941, 1022 Great f aminos m Tndia, in which entw provinces 
and 1033 were depopulated and man was driven to caaid* 
bahsm 

1005 Famine in England 

1016 Famine thiougbout Europe 

1064-1072 Seven years’ famine m Egyj)t, 

1148-1 1 50 Eleven years’ famine in Indiair 
1162 Umverbal famine 

1344-1345 Great famine in India, when the Mogul emperor 
was unable to obtain the neccbsaries for his house- 
hold The famine continued for yeais atid 
thousands upon thousands of poopte perished of 
want 

1396-1407 The Durga Devi famine in India, lasting twelve 
years 

1386 Faimnc in England Which gave rise to the l-»bor Law 
syiitem 

266x Famme m India, when not a dafop of rdm fell lor 
two years 

1769-1770 Great famine in Bengal, when a third of the popu- 
lation ( 1 0,000, 000 5crt01rt««) periled 
27S3 The Chalisa faoiiae tn India, which entendtd fuom 
the eaalcinn edge Of the BeniMNre pidvitice to 
Lahore aiul Jammu 

1790-1792 'The Doji Bara, or skull fanunt, m India, so-catted 
because the p^te d!vd ih such ntmdiefS tlrtlt 
they cttuld' nee bo buci^d. Aceotidittg to^ tmditibn 
this wen one of the eeverest fannnee ever kaownt 
It extended over the whole of Bombay mto 
Hyderabad and aitedted ife hottWeni di^trict^ of 
Madrav l&Uef works* 'wetw tttet ot^cd during 
this fatnma m Mideaes > 


A 4 >* 1838 latenee famine in Prenfmcte 

Provmccs) of India , 800,000 cK^nshed 
1846-1847 Famine m Ireland, due to the failure of the potato- 
crop Grants were made by pUrlkment amount- 
ing to ^10,000,000 

i86x Famine m Nmrth-West India 

1866 Fpmion m BengfVl and Qriesa . one milhon perished 
1809 luteiisti Umine m Kajpiil 4 na , one mdhou and a 
half perished The government initiated the 
policy erf saving life 

1874 Famine m Behar, India. Govenunont mligf uv 
excess of the mseds of the people 
18767-1878 Famme in Bomb^, Madras and Myspre , five 
millions pcndi Relief insufficient 
1877-1878 Severe famine in north China Kme and a half 
tniUions said to have penshedk 
X 887-1889 Famine m Cluna 
1891-1892 Famine m Russia 

1897 Famine m India Government pphey of saving life 
successful Mansion House fund £550^000 
1899-1901 Famine m India One milhon people penshed. 

Efliimated loss to India ;j5u,ooo,poo Xhu govern 
ment spent £10^000,000 on rthet, and at on( time 
there wcic 4,500,000 pco|lle on the relief Works 
1905 Famine in Russia 

Faimms tn India — Owing to its tropical situation and Ste 
almost entire dependence upon the monsoon rams, India is 
more liable than any > other country m the world to crop fajlutiss, 
which upon occasion deepen into famme. Every year sufficteitit 
rain falls in India to secure an abundant hai^est if it were 
evenly distributed over the whole counttw ; but as a matter of 
fact the distribution is so uneven and so unoertam that every 
vear some district suffers 'fnom insuffinent rmnleiU} In fact, 
famine is, to all mtente and purposes, endemic in Undia, and is a 
problem to reckon with every year in some portion of that vast 
area* The people depend so entirely upon agnbulttire, and itlib 
harvest is so entirely destroyed by a smgld monsoon failnre, 
that wherever a total failure occurs the landlto labourer is 
immediately thnosm> out of work and remaim (Out of work fen 
the whofe year The^questenn is thas one of lack ofiemploymewt, 
rather than lack of food. The>fbod is there/ perhaps at*a'Slighltly 
enhanced price, but^ unemployed* labourer has no monev’to 
buy It The problem >is wtty mtieh^ithe name ns that met tiy ihe 
Bnrish Poor Law syetem* Every year m (Engkind n poor rate 
of eem ^t2,oeo,ooo isioapended for aipopulatioii of 40 mtlUotis ) 
while *ft IS (Only in an cKceptional year m India that ;(Yo/ooo>ocfO 
are^pent on' a population of 300 milticffis. 

Famines seem to tw&titi India at periodiml intervals, whibh 
have been held to be m* some way dependent on the snn^-spot 
period Bvety five or ten yisars the annual scarcity widens 
its area and becomes a 'recofifnused famine ; every fifty or a 
hundred years whdle provinces are hivolved, loss of hfe becomes 
widespread, and a ^f««t faimine is recorded. In the 140 years 
since Warren Huntings irrioiatad IBntisb rule m Hiidia, there have 
been ninotee n famines and *ffv« severe scarcities. For the period 
preceding British rule tho records hwe tibt bOen so well pro* 
served, but there is ample levfdence te>show that famine was just 
ats fre(^ent m Its iflcidenre and mffnitely more deadly m rte 
effects under tho ntiUvo rutete of India* In great Bengal 
famme of which ocemted ehotvly after tho foundation 

of Brreish rule, btit winlo the native officials were stiil m power, 
a third of the population, or tm rrdllion<f cnit of thirty millicms^ 
periidied^ Prom this it may bo guessed what occurred in the 
centQrieo under Mogul rule, when for yearn there was no ram^ 
whoa fanmio lasted for three, femr or years, and entire 
cities were left without an inhabitant In the famine of lyor, 
tho wwut'of reoent year^, the loss of litem Bntnsh ichstncts was 
3% eft tho poputetibn aftected, as' against 33 % m the Bengal 
fomhioof 2770* 

The native nslots of soom to haw» made me effort to 
rfflioveithe sufferings of thdir subjorts m times of famine j and 
even dkiwft to tSdff the BHti^ go^emteenc had nd sevtilod 
famifie pdiby^ In than yeart the OnsSa famine avmkeited the* 
public ceneoienoe) and the commission presided over by Siir 
George Oampbelk laid down the lines upon which subsequent 
famine^tdtef* was orgamaod. In theiRajputaha fathmo of 18^9 
the humane ptencipie* of saving every poseibte life * wee -iitvf 
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enunciated. In the Behar famine of 1874 this principle was even 
carried to an extreme^ the cost was enormous^ and the people 
were in danger of being pauperized The resulting reaction 
caused a regrettable loss of life in the Madras and Bombay 
famine of 1876-1878 ; and the Famine Commission of 1880, 
followed by those of 1898 and 1901^ laid down the principle that 
every possible life must bo saved, but that the wages on relief 
works must be so regulated in relation to the market rate of 
wages as not to undermine the independence of the people The 
experience gained in the great famines of 1898 and 1901 has been 
garnered by these commissions, and stored up in the ** famine 
codes '' of each separate province, where rules are provided for 
the treatment of famine directly a crop failure is seen to be 
probable Ihe first step is to open test works , and directly 
they show the necessity, regular relief works are established, 
in which the people may earn enough to keep them from starva- 
tion, until the time comes to sow the next crop 

As a result of the severe famine of 1878-1879, Lord Lytton's 
government instituted a form of insurance against famine known 
as the Famine Insurance Grant A sum of Rs, 1,500,000 was 
to be yearly set aside for purposes of famine relief This scheme 
has been widely misunderstood , it has been assumed that an 
entirely separate fund was created, and that in years when 
the specified sum was not paid into this fund, the purpose of the 
government was not carried out. But Sir John Strachey, 
the author of the scheme, explains in his book on India that 
the original intention was nothing more than the annual applica- 
tion of surplus revenue, of the indicated amount, to purposes 
of famine relief ; and that when the country was free from 
famine, this sum should be regularly devoted to the discharge 
of debt, or to the prevention of debt which would otherwise 
have been incurred for the construction of railways and canals. 
The sum of crores is regularly set aside for this purpose, 
and is devoted as a rule to t^ construction of protective irriga- 
tion work$, and for investigating and prepanng new projects 
falling under the head of protective works. 

The measures by which the government of India chiefly 
endeavours to reduce the liability of the country to famine are 
the promotion of railways; the extension of canal and well 
irrigation ; the reclamation of waste lands, with the establish- 
ment of fuel and fodder reserves ; the introduction of agricultural 
improvements , the multiplication of industries , emigration , 
and finally the improvement where necessary of the revenue and 
rent systems In times of famine the function of the railways 
m distributing the gram is just as important as the function of the 
imgation-canals m increasing the amount grown There is 
always enough gram within the boundaries of India for the needs 
of the people ; the only difficulty is to transport it to the tract 
where it is required at a particular moment. Owing to the ex- 
tension of railways, in the famines of 1898 and 1901 there was 
never any dearth of food m any famine-stricken tract , and the 
only difficulty was to find enough rolling-stock to cope with the 
demand. Irrigation protects large tracts against famine, and 
has immensely increased the wheat output of the Punjab , the 
Irrigation Commission of 1903 recommended the addition of 6^ 
million acres to the irrigated area of India, and that recommenda- 
tion IS being carried out at an annual cost of xj millions sterling 
for twenty years, but at the end of that time the list of workS 
that will return a lucrative interest on capital will be practically 
exhausted. Local- conditions do not make irrigation everywhere 
possible. 

As five-sixths of the whole population of India are dependent 
upon the land, any failure of agriculture becomes a national 
cdamity If there were more industries and manufactures in 
India, the dependence on the land would not be so ^reat and the 
liability to lack of occupation would not be so uniform in any 
particular district The remedy for this is the extension of 
factories and home industries , but European capital is difficult 
to obtain m India, and the native capitalUt prefers to hoard his 
rupees. The^extension of industries, therefore, is a work of time. 

It IS sometlhes alleged by native Indian politicians that famines 
are growing wbrse under British rule, because India is becoming 


exhausted by an excessive land revenue, a civil service too 
expensive for her needs, military expenditure on imperial objects, 
and the annual dram of some 5,000,000 for ** home charges.’’ 
The reply to this indictment is that the British land revenue is 
£16,000,000 annually, whereas Aurangzeb’s over a smaller area, 
blowing for the difference in the value of the^ rupee, was 
£110,000,000, though the Indian Civil Service is expensive, 
Its cost is more than covered by the fact that India, under 
British guarantee, obtains her loans at 3^ % as against 10 % 
or more paid by native rulers , though India has a heavy military 
burden, she pays no contribution to the British navy, which 
protects her seaboard from invasion ; the dram of the home 
charges cannot be very great, as India annually absorbs 6 millions 
sterling of the precious metals ; in 1899-1900, a year of famine, 
the net imports of gold and silver were 130 millions. Finally, 
it IS estimated by the census commissioners that in the famine of 
1901 three million people died in the native states and only one 
million in British territory. 

See Cornelius Walford, ** On the Famines of the World, Past and 
Present (Journal of tkd btatisHcal Society^ 1878-1879) , Romesh 
C Dutt, Tanttnes tn India (1900) , Robert Wallace, Famine in 
India (1900) , George Campbell, Famines in India {1769-1788) , 
Chronological List of Famines for all India (Madras Administration 
Report, x88)) , J C Geddes, Administrative Experience in Former 
Famines (2874) , Statistical Atlas of India (1895) , F H b Mere- 
wether, Through the Famine Districts of India (1898) , G W Forrest, 
The Famine in India (1898) , £ A B Hodgetts, In the Track of the 
Russian Famine (1892) , w B Steveni, Through Famine-stnchen 
Russia (1892) , Vaughan Nash, The Great Famine (1900) , Lady 
Hope, Sir Arthur Cotton (1900) , Lord Curzon in India (1905) , 
T W Holderncss, Narrative of the Famine of jSg 6 -jSi^ (c 8812 of 
1898) , the Indian Famine Commission reports of 1880, 1898 and 
1900, report of the Indian Irrigation Commission (1902-1903). 
C W McMmn, Famine Truths^ Half-TruthSf Untruths (1902) ; 
Theodore Monson, Indian Industrial Organization (1906) 

FAN (Lat. vannus; Fr. iventatl), m its usually restricted 
meaning, a light implement used for giving motion to the air 
in order to produce coolness to the face , the word is, however, 
also applied to the winnowing fan, for separating chaff from 
gram, and to various engmeenng appliances for ventilation, &c. 
Venttlabrum and flahellum are names under which ecclebiastical 
fans are mentioned in old mventories. Fans for cooling the face 
have been in use in hot climates from remote ages A bas-rehef 
in the British Museum represents Sennacherib with female 
figures carrying feather fans They were attributes c'f royalty 
along with horse-hair fiy-fiappers and umbrellas Examples 
may be seen m plates of the Egyptian sculptures at Thelies 
and other places, and also in the rums of Persejxilis In the 
museum of Boulak, near Cairo, a wooden fan handle showing 
holes for feathers is still preserved It is from the tomb of Amen- 
hotep, of the i8th dynasty, 17th century b c In India fans 
were also attributes of men in authority, and sometimes sacred 
emblems. A heart-shaped fan, with an ivory handle, of unknown 
age, and held in great veneration by the Hindus, was given to 
King Edward VII. when prince of Wales Lari^e punkahs or 
screens, moved by a servant who dots nothing else, are in 
common use in hot countries, and particularly India 

Fans were used in the early middle ages to keep flies from the 
sacred elements during the celebrations oif the ( hnstuin mysteries. 
Sometimes thty were round, with bells attached — of silver or 
silver gilt Notices of such fans in the ancient records of St 
Paul’s, London, Salisbury cathedral and many other churches 
exist still. For these purposes they are no longer used in the 
Western church, though they are retained in some Oriental ntes 
The large feather fans, however, are still carried m the state 
processions of the supreme pontiff in Rome, though not used 
during the celebration of the mass. The fan of Queen Thcodo- 
linda (7th centuiy) is still preserved in the treasury of the 
cathedral of Monza Fans made part of the bridal outfit, or 
munJus mvltebrts^ of Roi^an ladies. 

Folding fans had their origin m Japan, and were imported 
thence to China. They were m the shape still used— a segment 
of a circle of paper pasted on a light radiating framework of 
bamboo, and variously decorated, some in colours, others of 
white paper on which verses or lentences are written. It is a 
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compliment m China to invite a friend or distinguished guest 
to write some sentiment on your fan as a memento of any special 
occasion^ and this practice has continued* A fan that has some 
celebrity in France was presented by the Chmese ambassador to 
the comtesse de Clauzel at the coronation of Napoleon I. in 
1804, When a site was given in 1635^ on an artificial island, 
for the settlement of Portuguese merdiants m Nippo in Japan, 
the space was laid out in the form of a fan as emblematic of an 
object agreeable for general use. Men and women of every rank 
both m China and Japan carry fans, even artisans using them 
with one hand while working with the other. In China they are 
often made of carved ivory, the sticks being plates verv thin and 
sometimes carved on both sides, the mtervds between the carved 
parts pierced with astonishing delicacy, and the plates held 
together by a ribbon The Japanese make the two outer guards 
of the stick, which cover the others, occasionally of beaten iron, 
extremely thin and light, damascened with gold and other metals 

Fans were used by Portuguese ladies in the 14th century, 
and were well known m England before the close of the reign 
of Richard II In France the inventory of Charles V at the end 
of the 14th century mentions a folding ivory fan. They were 
brought into general use in that country by Catherine de* 
Medici, probably from Italy, then in advance of other countries 
in all matters of personal luxury. The court ladies of Henry 
VlII.’s reign in England were used to handling fans. A ladjr m 
the ** Dance of Dea& ” by Holbein holds a fan. Queen Elizal^th 
is painted with a round feather fan in her portrait at Gorham- 
bury , and as many as twenty-seven are enumerated in her 
inventory ( 1606) Coryat, the English traveller, in 1608 describes 
them as common in Italy. They also became of general use 
from that time in Spain. In Italy, France and Spain fans had 
special conventional uses, and various actions in handling them 
grew into a code of signals, by which ladies were supposed to 
convey hints or signals to admirers or to rivals in society A 
paper in the Spectator humorously proposes to establish a 
regular drill for these purposes 

The chief seat of ^e European manufacture of fans during 
the 17 th century was Paris, where the sticks or frames, whether 
of wood or ivory, were made, and the decorations painted on 
mounts of very carefully prepared vellum (incorrectly called 
chicken skin) — a matenal stronger and tougher than paper, 
which breaks at the folds Paris makers exported fans unpamted 
to Madnd and other Spanish cities, where they were decorated 
by native artists. Many were exported complete ; of old fans 
cdled Spanish a great number were in fact made in France 
Louis XIV issued edicts at various times to regulate the manu- 
facture Besides fans mounted with parchment, Dutch fans of 
ivory were imported into Pans, and decorated by the heraldic 
painters in the process called Verms Martin,” after a famous 
carriage painter and inventor of colourless lac varnish Fans of 
this kind belonging to Queen Victoria and the baroness de 
Rothschild were exhibited in 1870 at Kensington A fan of the 
date of 1660, representing sacred subjects, is attnbuted to 
Philippe de Champagne, another to Peter Oliver in England in 
the 17 th century. Cano de Arevalo, a Spanish painter of the 
17 th century, devoted himself to fan painting Some harsh 
expressions of Queen Christina to the young ladies of the French 
court are said to have caused an increased ostentation in the 
splendour of their fans, which were set with jewels and mounted 
in gold. Rosalba Camera was the name of a fan painter of 
celebrity in the 17 th century. Le Brun and Romanelli were 
much employed during the same period. Klingstet, a Dutch 
artist, enjoyed a considerable reputation in the latter part of 
the 17 th and the first thirty years of the i8th century 

The revocation of the edict of Nantes drove many fan-makers 
out of France to Holland and England. The trade in England 
was well established under the Stuart sovereigns. Petitions 
were addressed by the fan-makers to Charles II. against the im- 
portation of fans from India, and a duty was levied upon such 
fans in consequence. This importation of Indian fans, according 
to Savary, extended also to France. During the reign of Louis 
XV. carved Indian and China fans displaced to some extent those 
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formerly imported from Italv, which had been painted on 
swanskin parchment prepared with various perfumes. 

Durmg the i8th century all the luxurious ornamentation of 
the day was bestowed on fans as far as they could display it 
The sticks were made of mother-of-pearl or ivory, carved with 
extraordinary skill in France, Italy, England and other countries 
They were painted from designs of Boucher, Watteau, Lancret 
and other “ genre ** painters , Ildbert, Ran, (Tievalier, Jean 
Boquet, Mme V6rite, ore known as fan-painters 1 hese fashions 
were followed in most countries of Europe, with certain national 
differences Taffeta and silk, as well as fine parchment, were 
used for the mounts. Little circles of glass were let into the 
stick to be looked through, and small telescopic glasses were 
sometimes contrived at the pivot of the stick They were 
occasionally mounted with the finest point lace An interesting 
fan (belonging to Madame de Thiac in France), the work of Le 
Flamand, was presented by the municipality of Dieppe to Marie 
Antoinette on the birth of her son the dauphin From the time 
of the Revolution the old luxury expended on fans died out 
Fine examples ceased to be exported to England and other 
countries The painting on them represented scenes or per- 
sonages connected with political events At a later penod fan 
mounts were often prints coloured by hand The events of the 
day mark the date of many examples found m modem collections. 
Among the fan-makers of modern days the names of Alexandre, 
Duvelleroy, Fayet, Vanier became well known m Pans , and 
the designs of Charles fonder (1868-1909) have brought his 
name to the front in this art Painters of distinction often 
design and paint the mounts, the best designs being figure 
subjects A great impulse was given to the manufacture and 
painting of fans in England after the exhibition which took place 
at South Kensington m 1870 Modem collections of fans take 
their date from the emigration of many noble families from 
France at the time of the Revolution Such objects were given 
as souvenirs, and occasionally sold by families in straitened 
circumstances A large number of fans of all sorts, pnncipally 
those of the i8th century, French, English, German, Italian, 
Spanish, &c , have been bequeathed to the South Kensmgton 
(Victoria and Albert) Museum 

The sticks of folding fans are called in French hrtns, the two 
outer guards panaches, and the mount feuttte 

See also Blondel, Htstoxre dex fventatls (1875) , Octave Uzanne, 
Viventatl (1882) , and especially G Wooliscroft Rhead, History of 
She Fan (1909) (J H P •) 

FANCY (a shortened form, dating from the 15th century, of 
“ fantasy,” which is derived through the 0 Fr fantaste, modern 
fantaiste, from the Latinized form of the Gr ^vrocrio, 4 ^vTd(eiv, 
<^fvefcv, to show), display, showing forth, as a philosophical 
term, the prcsentative power of the mind The word ” fancy ** 
and the older form “ fantasy/* which is now chiefly used poetic- 
aUy, was in its early application synonymous with imagination, 
the mental faculty of creating representations or images of 
things not present to the senses , it is more usually, in this sense, 
applied to the lighter forms of the imagination ** Fancy ** also 
commonly means inclination, whim, caprice The more learned 
form phantasy,” as also such words as phantom ” and 

phantasm,” is chiefly confined to visionary imaginings. 

FANG (Fan, Fanwe, Panwe, Pahouin, Paouen, Mpangwe), 
a powerful African people occupying the Gabun district north 
of the Ogow6 river in French Congo Their name means ” men ** 
They call themselves Pa®we, Fa“we and Fa“ with highly 
nasalized n They are a finely-made race of chocolate colour , 
some few are very dark, but these are of slave ongin They have 
bright expressive oval faces with prominent cheek-bones Man^ 
of them file their teeth to points Their hair, which is woolly, is 
worn by the women long, reaching below the nape of the neck. 
The men wear it in a vanety of shapes, often building it up over 
a wooden base. The growth of the hair appears abundant, but 
that on the face is usually removed Little clothing is worn ; 
the men wear a bark waist-cloth, the women a plantain girdle 
sometimes with a bustle of dried grass. A chief wears a leopard’, 
sldn round the shoulders, Both sexes tattoo and naint the body, 

X. 6 a 
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and del^ht in ornaments o£ every kind. The men, wbose sole 
occupations are fighting and huatbg, all carry arms^muskets^ 
3i:>ears for throwing and stabbing, and cunoue throwing-knivesi 
with blades broader than they are long. Instead of bows and 
lurrows they use crossbows made of ebony, with which they hunt 
apes and birds In battle the Fang used to carry elephant hide 
shields , these have apparently been discarded. 

When first met by T F Bowdich (1815) the Paamways, as he 
calls the Fang, were an inland people inhabiting the hilly plateaus 
north of the Ogowc aflluents Now tliey have become the 
neighbours of th(‘ Mpongwe (qjK) of Gkss and Libreville on the 
Komo river, wink south of tlie Gabun tliey have reached the sea 
at several points. Their original home is probably to be placed 
somewhere near the C ongo. Their language, accordmg to Sir 
R. Burton, ls soft and sweet and a contrast to tbcir harsh voices, 
and the vocabularies collected prove it to be of the BanUv- 
Negroid, linguistic family. W. Winwood Reade (Sketch Booh, 1 
p 108) states tliat “ it is like Mpongwe (a pure Bantu idiom) 
cut 111 half , for instance, tijina (gonlhi) m Mpongwe is njt in 
Fan.” The plural of the tribal name is formed in the usual 
Bantu way, Ba-Fong. 

Morally the Fung arc superior to the negro. Mary Kingsley 
writes “ The Fan is full of fire, temper, intelligence and go, very 
teachable, rather difficult to manage, quick to take offence, and 
utterly indifferent to human hfe ” This latter characteristic 
has made tlie Fang dreaded by all their neighbours. They are 
noted cannibals, end ferocious m nature. Pnsoners are badly 
treated and are often allowed to starve The Fang are always 
fighting, but the liattlcs are not bloody After the fall of two 
or three warriors the bodies axe dragged off to be devoured, and 
their friends disperse. Burton savs that their cannibalism is 
lunitcd to the consumption of slam enemies , that the sick are 
not devoured , and that the dead are decently buried, except 
slaves, whose bodies are thrown into the forest. Mary Kmgsley, 
on the oUkt hand, believed their cannibalism was not limited. 
She writes : The Fan is not a cannibal for sacrificial motives, 
like the negro. Ue will eat his next door neighbour’s relation vml 
sell his own deceased to his ne.\t door neighbour m return, but 
he docs not buy slaves and fatten them up for his table as some 
of the middle Con^o tribes do* He has no slaves, no prisoners 
of war, no cemeteries, so you must draw your own conclusions,” 
Among certain tribes the aged alone are permitted to eat human 
flesh, which is taboo for all others. There is no doubt that the 
cannibalism of the Fang is diminishing before the advance of 
civilization. Apart from their ferocity, the Fang arc ati agreeedile 
and industrious people They are skilful workers in iron and 
tmve a curious coinage called bM, little iron imitation axehoads 
tied up in bundles ci^ed ten to a bundle , these are used 
chiefly m the purchase of wives. They are energetic traders and 
are saiUed in pottery and in giurdeiung. Their religion appears 
to be a combination of primitive oninusm and ancestor worstup, 
with a belief m sympatlieUc magic, 

Bxblxoc^raphy — P aul du ChsaUu, Explorations m Eqtmional 
Africa (j86i) , Sir R Burton, “ A Day with the Fans,” Transactions 
eff Ethnological Society ^ new series, vols 3-4 , Mary Kingsley, Travels 
in West Africa (1897) , Oscar Lenz, Skttxvn aus West Africa (1878) , 
K. E Donaett, Notes on the Fothiore 0/ the JF/ort (1898) , WilUam 
Winwood ReaUc, The African Sketch Booh (1873) , (chiedy) 
A L Bennett, Ethnograplucal Notes on the Fang/’ Joiirn, Anthr, 
fnist. N S , li p GO, andX martron in Anthropos, t 1 (190O), fasc 4 

FANO (am Fanum Fortumc, qv\o, town and episcfipal see | 
of the Mardics, Italy, in the provmoe of Pesaru and Urbino, | 
8 m S.E, of the former by rail, amd 4^ ft, above sea-level, on 
the N.£. coast of Italy Pop (1901), town 10,535, commune 
I'he cathedral has a 13th century portal, but the mterxor 
13 unimportant The vestibule of S. Francesco contains the 
tombs of some members of the Malatesta family S Croce and 
S Mona Nuova contain works by Giovanni Santi, the father of 
Raphael ; the latter has also two works by Perugino, the prodella 
of one of which m fittribnted to Raphael S Agastino contains 
a painting of S Angelo Custodc(‘* the Guardian Angel ”), which 
IS the subject of a poem by Robert Browning. The fine Gothic 
JMtefeo della R<)gione (1299) has been converted into a thaatre. 


The palace of the Malatesta, with fine porticos and Gothic 
windows, was mueh dazxiaged by an eoido^nake m 1874. S. 
Michele, budt against the arch of Augustus, is sxi early Renais- 
sance budding (1475*^x48^0^ probably by Matteo Nueio of Fano, 
with an ornate pewtah The iara^ has an interesting relief 
showing the oolozmade added by Constantine as an upper storqr 
to the arch of Augustus and removed m 1463. 

Fano VEk the nuddle ages passed through various political 
vieissitudea, and m the 14th century became subject to 
Malatesta^ In 1458 Piuall. added it to the states of the ChurdL 
Juhus II* estabhshed here in 1514 the first printing press with 
movable Arabic type. The harbour was restored by Paul 
but IS now unimportant. 

FANSHAWB, SIR RICHARD, Bart. (i6o8-x666), English poot 
and ambassador, son of Sir Henry Fanshawe, remembrancer of 
the exchequer, of Ware Park, Hertfordshire, and of Elizabeth, 
daughter of Thomas Smith or Smythe, was born early m June 
1608, and was educated in Cnpplegate by the famous sohool- 
master, Thomas Faxnaby. In November 1623 he was admitted 
fellow-commuxier of Jesus College, Cambridge, and m January 
2626 he entered the Ixinor Temple ; but study of the law 
being distasteful to liim, lie travelled m hrance and Spam 
On his return, an accomplished linguist, in 1635, he was appomted 
secretary to the English embassy at Madrid under Lord Aston 
At ^he outbreak of Civil War he joined the king, and while at 
Oxford in 1644 married Anne, daughter of Sir John Hamson of 
Balls, Hertfordshire About tlie same tune he was appomted 
secretary at wax to the prmce of Wales, with whom he set out 
m 1645 for the western counties, Scilly, and afterwards Jersey. 
He compounded in 1646 with the parliamentary authorities, 
and was allowed to live in London till October 1647, visiting 
Uiarlesr I. at Hampton Court, In 1647 he published his transla- 
tion of the Pastor Ftdo of Guarani, which he reissued m 1648 
witii the addition of several other poems, orjginal and translated. 
In 2648 he was appomted treasurer to the navy under Prance 
Rupert In November of this year he was la Ireland, wheze he 
actively engaged m the royalist cause till the spring of 2650, 
when he was despatclied by CImrks 11 . on a mission to obtain 
help from Spam. This was refused, and he joined Charles m 
hccAland as secretary. On the and of September 1650 he had 
been created a baronet. He accompamed Charles m the expedi- 
tion into England, and was taken pmsonier at the l>attle of 
Worcester on the 3rd of Se^^ember 2652^ After a comfinement 
of some weeks at Whitehall, he was allowed, with restrictionB, 
and under the supervision of the authonities,>to choose hiS own 
place of residence. He pubiished m 2652 his Selected Paris of 
Horace^ a translation remarkable for its fidelity, felicity and 
elegance. In 1654 he completed translations of two of the 
comedies of the Spanish poet Antonio de Mendoaa, which were 
published after his death, Queret per solo querer : to Lave only 
for Love's Sake, in 2/G70, axid Fiestas de Aranfwe m 2672. But 
the great labour of 1^ retirement was the translation of the 
Lusuidi by Camnens, published m 2^55. It is m ottava rima, 
with the translation prefixed to it of the Latin poem Furor 
Petroniensts, In 1658 he published a Latin version of the 
FaUhftd Shepherdess of Fletcher. 

In Apnl 2659 Fanshawe left Finland for Pans, rcHuitered 
Charles’s service, and accompanied him to England at the 
Restoration, but was not oflered any place in the a^inistration. 
In z66x he was returned to parliament for the umversity of 
Cambridge, and the same year was sent to Portugal to negotiate 
the marriage between Charles XL and the mlairta. In January 
1662 he was made a privy couacilloriof Ireland,. and was appointed 
ambassador again to Portugal m August, where he remained Ml 
August 2663. He was sworn a privy couxicahor of England on 
the 2st of Octobegr. in January 7664 he was sent as ambassador 
to Spam, and anrived at Cadiz in Fehruary of that year Ho 
signed the first draft of a treaty on the 17th of December, which 
offered advantageous concessicms to English trade, but of which 
one condition was that it should be confirmed by his govcmmeeit 
before a certain date. In J anuary >666 Fanshawe went to Lisbon 
to procure the adherence of Portugal to this agreement. He 
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xetifftted to in«i^,fa»d was atonQS^ 

knmcdMktely tecalkd by Oanmdain .tfo *thi» pka that ha bad 
aaoraeded bifl iiwtructlowi. He dkd xery shortly afteifwrards 
befqce kavmg Madrid, mi the sdth of June i666 He Imd a 
family of fourteen chiUifani of whom five only survived him, 
Richard, the yoiutgeat^ auemeding as.aeeand beienet and ^tog 
unniarnod hi z694^ 

As a trasislator, whether foom the Itaiian, Xa.tin, Portuguese 
or Spanish, Fainshaste has a eefistderat^ reputaUOn His 
, Pastor Ftdo and his fMstad hivve not been superseded by kter 
scholars, and his rendering of the latter is praised by Southey 
and Sir Richard Burton, As an original poet also the few verses 
he has left are suilietent evidence of eaci^ional literary taldnt 

Authokitxes — Memotrs of Lady Fanshawe, written In 1676 and 
published 1820 (from an inacciwate transcripil , those were re- 
]ninted from the original mahubcript and edited liy 11 . C Fan^hawo 
(London, 1907) , article in lUo-Pu^ of Nat and aulhoriUts 

there quoted , Btocraphta Bnt (Kippi?») , Original Letters of Sir 
R (2 vols , 1724), the earlier edition of 1702 with portrait being 

only voL 1 of this ediitioa ; Notes Genealogtcal and Jiistovical of the 
Fanshawe Family (1868-1872) ; funeral sermon by II Bagshaw , 
Nicholas Papers (Camden Society) ; Quarterly Review^ xxvii i ; 
Maumillan'% Mag Ivii 279 , Camoen's Life and Lusiads, by Sii F 
Burton, 1 135 , Clarendon’s State Papers^ Calendars of State Papers, 
Autobiography and Hist of the Rehellton , Athenaeum (1883), i. 121 , 
Add^ MSS BrUssh Museum^ 13,2(28 (]^em8) , Hath MSS BnU 
Mus^ 70x0 (letters)^ (P« C, Y ) 

FANf AN, a form of gambling highly popular^ among the 
Chinese The game is simple. A square is marked in the centre 
of m ordinary table, or a square piece of metal is laid on.it, 
the sides being mnrkid t, 2, 3 and 4 The banker puts on the 
table a double handful of small coins — m China cash ** — or 
similar articles, which he covers with a metal bowl The players 
bet on the numbers, setting their stakes on the side of the sejuure 
which bears the number seketed. Wlien all have staked, the 
bowl IS removed, mxd the banlfier or croupier with a small stick 
removes coins from the heap, four at a time, till the final batch 
K reached. If it contains four corns, the* backer of No 4 
if three, the backer of No 3 iitiits, and so on. Tveenty*five per 
cent IS deducted from the stake by the banker, and the winner 
receives five times the amount of his stake thus reduced In 
Macao, tftie Monte Carlo 6f China, pky goes Ott day and night, 
every day of the week, imd bets cati be made from 5 cents to 
500 dollars, Which are the htmtsv 

Fantan is also the ncane Of a catd’ game, plhybd With ah 
ordinary pack, by anfy number of pHiyers up to eight. The 
deal decided, Cards arc dealt singly, any that are left over 
forming a st^, and being placed face downwards oh th^ table 
Each player ecntrfbuteS a fiked stake or “ ahte ” The first 
player cancntef'ifhC hsasart’ace^; if he has'hOt hC payshh** ante 
and takes a cand frhm the sii^k ; the second player is then 
Called upon and acts simlliieiy tSll ah ace H Thfe (and 

the other aces W*f«rt‘f»feye(M'k piiA face upward** oh the table, 
and the piles arc buHt up'frcnn the ekC tb the kmg The podl 
goes to die player Wlfo first Ah' df dll his cards n a pkyer | 

fails to play, having a playahlc card, he b ffoed thfe aWohht 
of 'the ante for every card-iw thfe ^dyers' bands 

FANTASIA fitalian for “ fantasy,** a causing to bfe dfefeh, 1 
from Greek, itaweiv, tO'ShoW), H'name ih ihUbC sohWlShies^ldofeely , 
used for a composition Which has littlfe structural form, and 
appears to be an improvizafSon • and also for a chnfbinatihn dr 
medley of familiar ans cohnccftfed'together With ofeigindl passages ^ 
of more or less briHrartce. The whrd, however, was cTigmalFy 
applied to more formdl eomposnSotts, based on the madngdi, i 
for sevettd instruments. Phktdsia's dppCar as dirtinct com-' 
positions in Bach*s wcrka, and also jomed to a fugue, as in the * 

Great FantaCia and Pugufe m A minor, and the Ibhtasia i 
eromatied ” in D rifinoe. BteftmS used the name for his shorter 
piano pieces It is alio to orchestral compositions “ not 

long enough to be caUfed sythriftonic poems and not formal ' 
enough to be called overtures '' (Sir C Hubert Parry, m Grove*s ‘ 
Dtciionary of Minsk, ed. 1906). The Italian word is still used in I 
Tunis, Algeria and Morocco, with the meaning of “showing 
of!,’’ for an acrobatic exhibition of hortfemanship by the ArttM. • 


le, 


T 3 hf ndrts filRO gpmj throw Acm and .fjwir ^fonw ,intp 
anr> and c;atob agapi^ standing or knisaang in the sad* , 
all at adupi^ltop. 

FAHTfc (.X806-X865), Italian general, was born 

at Carpi ana educated at tbo military college of IjSQdena. In 
1831 he was impliqatedjn the revolutionary movement organiadfl 
by Giro Mepotti (see Jcrawis IV , of Modena), and was con- 
demned to death and hanged in emgy, but escaped to France, 
where ha was given an appointment in the French corps of 
engineers, la 2833 he took part in Mazzmi’s abortive attempt 
to invade Savoy, and in 1835 he went to Spam to serve in Queen 
Chrisiina’s army against tlie Cariists,^ llicre be remained for 
thirteen years, distinguishing himself in battle fxnd rising to a 
high staff appointment. But on the outbmak of the war between 
Piedmont and Austria in 1848 he hurried back to Italy, and 
although at first his services were rejected both by the Pied- 
montese government and the Lombard provisional government, 
he was afterwards given the command of a Lomlurd brigade. 
In the general confosion following on Charles Albert’s defeat 
on the Mmcio and his retreat to Milan, Where the people rose 
against the unhappy king, Fanti’s courage and tact saVed the 
situation He was elected member the Piedmontese chamber 
m 1849, And on the renewal of the campaign he again commanded 
a Lombard brigade under General Ramonno. After the Pied- 
montese defeat at Novara (23rd of March) peace was made, 
but a nsing broke out at Genoa, and Fanti with great difficulty 
restrained his Lombards from taking part in it But he was 
suspected as a Mazziman and a soldier of fortune by the higher 
Piedmontese officers, and they insisted on his being oourt- 
martialled for his operations under Ramonno (who Imd been 
tned and shot). Although honourably acquitted, he was not 
employed again until the Crimean expedition of 1853 In the 
second Austrian war ui 1839 Fanti commanded thfe end division, 
and contributed to the vii tones of Pales tro, Magenta and San 
Martino. After the peace of Villafranca he was sent to organize 
the army of the Central Itsllian League (aimposcd of the pro- 
visional governments of Tbscany, Modena, Parma and Romagna), 
and amverted it m a few months into a well-dnUod body of 
43,000 men, whose function was to be ready to mtervene in the 
papal states on the outbreak of a revolution, lie showed 
statesmanlike quidities m steering a clear course between 
the exaggerated prudence of Bhron RicaBoli> who wished to 
tfedall the troops from the frontier, and the impetuosity Cf 
Garibaldi, his sfecotid^'m^command, who was anii:ioas to invade 
RomhjpMi pmmaitiirely,«even at the mle of Austnamintervention. 
Faiiti’s hrmnesh led to Gacribaldi’s resignation. In January 
1860 Eonti became ministeir of war and marine under Cavour, 
mtd lacorpOfWted the League’s army in that of Piedmont. In 
thfe mdanwhslb Garibaldi invddc^ Sicily with Uis Thousand, 
and Ring Victor Emrrlarmel decided at list diat he too must 
intervene; Fhnti was givdn the chifef Coimnanld df a strong 
Italian force which invaded the papal states, seiied Ancona 
Sind ocher fortresses, and defeated the p^i army at Castel- 
.fidatde. whfelw t&e enemy’s commander, Genferal Eamoiiicikre, 
was^cejkiirfed in three weeks Fanti had conquered the Marche 
and UiHbrkrand takeh<HB,ooo>prisOnem. When iheamry entered 
NeapoBtan territory the kihs took the chief cofomaxid, with 
Fantf as* chief of the Staff, After defoating a large Neaj^litan 
force* at Mola atid organizing the siege operations round Gaeta, 
Fanti rttuhmad loathe war office at Turin to carry out importarft 
army reformsi Hb attitude ni dpposmg the admission df 
Garibaldi’s 7000 officers into the regular army with theit own 
grades m^de him thd object of great unpopularity for a time, 
and led tc a sev*efo wpifitnalnd from Cavour. On the death of 
the latter (7th of June iS 6 i) he resigned office and took command 
of^tfte' V tI anhy edrpt. But his health had itow broken down, 
ahU after foUryears* suffering he died in Florence on thfe 5th of 
April 1865 Ins' loss was greatly felt in the war of 1866. 

See Carandini, Vita dt M Fanti (Verdna, 1872) , A. Bi Giorgio, 
11 Generate M, Panii (Florence, 1906) (L V.^ 

, FANn> a nation of Negroe<i, inhabitmg part of thfe sfeaboard 
61 * theGfeW' Coast 'colony, British West Africa, and about 20,006 
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fq.ni. of the interior. The;^ number about a million. They have 
many traditions of early migrations. It seems probable that the 
Fanti and Ashanti were originally one race, driven from the 
north-east towards the sea by more powerful races, possibly the 
ancestors of Fula and Hausa. There am many words m Fanti 
for plants and animals not now existing in the country, but 
which abound in the Gurunsi and Moshi countries farther north. 
These regions have been always haunted by slave-raiders, and 
possibly these latter may have influenced the exodus. At any 
rate, the Fanti were early driven mto the forests from the open 
plains and slopes of the hills. The name Fanti, an English version 
of Mfantst, is supposed to be derived from /an, a wild cabbage, 
and n, dt or dz, to cat , the story being that upon the exile of the 
tribe the only available food was some such plant* They are 
divided into seven tnbes, obviously totemic, and with rules as 
to exogamy still in force, (i) Kwonna, buffalo; (2) Etehwty 
leopard; (3) Eso^ bush-cat, (4) Ntichwa, dog; (5) Nnuna, 
parrot; {6) Ebradzt, hon , and (7) corn-stalk , these 

names are obsolete, though the meanings are known. The tribal 
marks are three gashes in front of the ear on each side m a line 
parallel to the jaw-bone. The Fanti language has been associated 
oy A. B Ellis with the Ashanti speech as the principal descendant 
of an original language, possibly the Tshi (pronounced Tchwi), 
which is generally considered as the parent of Ashanti, Fanti, 
Akim, Akwapim and modem Tshi. 

The average Fanti is of a dull brown colour, of medium height, 
with negroid features. Some of the women, when young, are 
quite pretty. The women use various perfumes, one of the most 
usual being prepared from the excrement of snakes. There are 
no special initiatory rites for the youthful Fanti, only a short 
seclusion for girls when they reach the marriageable age 
Marriage is a mere matter of sale, and the maidens are tricked 
out in all the family hnery and walk round the village to indicate 
that they are ready for husbands. The marriages frequently 
end in divorce. Polygamy is universally practised The care of 
the children is left exclusively to the movers, who are regarded 
by the Fanti with deep veneration, while little attention is paid 
to the fathers. Wives never eat with their husbands, but always 
with the children. The rightful heir in native law is the eldest 
nephew, t e the eldest sister's eldest son, who invariably inherits 
wives, children and all property. As to tenure of land, the source 
of ownership of land is derived from the possession of the chief's 
** stool,” which IS, like the throne of a king, tlie symbol of 
authority, and not even the chief can alienate the land from the 
stool Females may succeed to property, but generally only 
when the acquisition of such property is the result of their 
succeeding to the stool of a chief The Fanti are not permanent 
cultivators of the soil. Three or at most five years will cover 
the period during which land is continuously cultivated. The 
commonest native dishes are palm-oil chop, a bowl of palm oil, 
produced by boiling freshly gn>und palm nuts, in which a fowl 
or fish is then cooked ; and fufu, ” white,” a boiled mash of 
yams or plantains. The Fanti have a taste for shark-flesh, 
called locally ” stink-fish ” It is sliced up and partly sun-dned, 
and IS eaten in a putrid state. The Fanti are skilful sailors 
and fishermen, build excellent canoes, and are expert weavers. 
Pottery and goldsmithery are trades also followed. Their 
religion is fetishism, every Fanti having his own ” fetish ” or 
familiar spirit, but there is a belief in a beneficent Creative Beii^, 
Food IS offered the dead, and a ceremony of purification is said 
to be indulged in at funerals, the bearers and mourners pluugmg 
into the sea or river after the interment. 

See Journai of Anthn^olog%tdl lnsMtU$ of Great Britain^ vol 26, 
pp iiHetseq , A B Eliis, The Tsht-speaktng Peoples of the Gold 
Coast (London, 1887}. 

FANTIN-LATOUR, lONACB RRNRI JEAN THRODORE 

<1836-1904), French artist, was born at Grenoble on the 14th of 
January 1836 He studied first with his father, a pastel painter, 
and then at the drawing school of Lecoq de Boisbaudran, and 
later under Couture He was the friend of Ingref. Dela^oix, 
Corot, Courbet and others He exhibited in the Mpn of z86z, 
and many of his more important canvases appeiioaon its walls 


in later years, though 1863 found mm with Harpignies, Manet, 
Legros and V^istler in the Salon des Refuses Whistler intro- 
duced him to English artistic circles, and he lived for some time 
in England, many of his portraits and flower pieces being in 
English galleries. He died on the 28th of Au^st 1904 His 
portrait groups, arranged somewhat after the manner of the 
Dutch masters, are as interesting from their subjects as they are 
from the artistic point of view. ” Hammage d Delacroix ” showed 
portraits of Whistler and Legros, Baudelaire, Champfleury and 
himself ; ” Un Atelier d Bati^noUes ” gave portraits of Monet, 
Manet, Zola and Renoir, and is now in the I.uxembourg ( ** Un 
Coin de table ” presented Verlaine, Rimbaud, Camille Peladan 
and others ; and ” Autour du Piano ” contained portraits of 
Chabner, D’Indy and other musicians His paintings of flowers 
are perfect examples of the art, and form perhaps the most 
famous section of his work in England In his later years he 
devoted much attention to lithography, which had occupied 
him as early as 1862, but his examples were then considered so 
revolutionary, with their strong lights and black shadows, that 
the printer refused to execute them After “ VArtntversaire ” 
in honour of Berlioz in the Salon of 1876, he regularly exhibited 
lithographs, some of which were excellent examples of delicate 
portraiture, others being elusive and imaginative drawings 
illustrative of the music of Wagner (whose cause he championed 
m Pans as early as 1864), Berlioz, Brahms and other composers 
He illustrated Adolphe Jullien's Wagner (1886) and Berlioz 
(1888) There are excellent collections of his lithographic work 
at Dresden, m the British Museum, and a practically complete 
set given by his widow to the Louvre Some were also exhibited 
at South Kensington in 1898-1899, and at the Dutch gallery 
in 1Q04 

A catalogue of the lithographs of Fantin-Latour was drawn up 
by Germain Hddiard in Lcs Mattres de la hthographte (1898-1899} 
A volume of reproductions, in a limited edition, was published 
(Pans, 1907) as VCEuvre Itihographtque de Fanttn-Laiour See A 
Jullien, Fantin-Latour , sa vte et ses amtttis (Pans, 1909) 

FANUM FORTUNAE (mod Fano), an ancient town of Umbria, 
Italy, at the point where the Via Flamima reaches the N E 
coast of Italy Its name shows that it was of Roman origin, 
but of Its foundation we know nothing It is first mentioned, 
with Pisaurum and Ancona, as held by Julius Caesar in 49 b c 
Augustus planted a colony there, and round it constructed a 
wall (of which some remains exist), as is recorded in the inscrip- 
tion on the tnple arch erected m his honour at the entrance to 
the town (a.d 9-10), which is still standing Vitruvius tells 
us that there was, during Augustus’s lifetime, a temple m his 
honour and a temple of Jupiter, and describes a basilica of which 
he himself was the architect. The arch of Augustus bears a 
subsequent inscription m honour of Constantine, added after 
his death by L Turcius Secundus, corrector Flamintae et Picent, 
who also constructed a colonnade above the arch Several 
Roman statues and heads, attributable to members of the Julio- 
Qaudian dynasty, were found in the convent of S. Filippo m 
1899 These and other objects are now in the municipal museum 
(E. Brizio in Notizie degli scam, 1899, 249 seq ) Of the temple 
of Fortune from which the town took its name no traces have 
been discovered. (T As ) 

FAN VAULT, in architecture, a method of vaulting used in the 
Perpendicular style, of which the earliest example is found in 
the cloisters of Gloucester cathedral, built towards the close of 
the 14th century. The ribs are all of one curve and equidistant, 
and their divergency, resembling that of an open fan, has 
suggested the name. One of the fmest examples, though of later 
date (1640), is the vault over the staiicase of Christ Church, 
Oxford. For the origin of its development see Vault. 

FArABI [Abu Na$r Mutiammad ibn Tarkh&n ul-Fftr&bi] (ca 
870-950), Arabian philosopher, was bom of Turkish stock at 
Fftrftb m Turkestan, where also he spent his youth. Thence he 
journeyed to Bagdad, where he learned Arabic and gave himself 
to the study of mathematics, medicine and philosophy, especially 
the works of Aristotle Later he went to the court of the 
Hamdftnid Saif addaula, from whom he received a warm welcome 
and a small pension. Here he lived a quiet if not an ascetic hie. 



FARAPAY 


He died in Damascus^ whither he had gone with his patron. 
His works are very clear in style, thoi^h aphoristic rather than 
systematic in the treatment of subjects. Unfortunately the 
success of Avicenna seems to have led to the neglect of much 
of his work. In Europe his compendium of Aristotle’s Rhetoric 
was published at Venice, 1484. ^ Two of his smaller works appear 
in Alpharahn opera ornnta (Paris, 1638), and two are translated 
in F. A. Schmolders’ Documenta phtlosophtae Arabum (Bonn, 
1836). More recently Fr Dieterici has published at I.<eiden • 
Alfarabt's phtlosophtsche Ahhanilungen (1890 ; German trans. 
1893) , Alfarobi's Ahhandlung des Musterstaats (1895 ; German 
trans with an essay ** Uber den Zusammenhang der arabischen 
und griechischen Philosophic,” 1900) ; Dte Staatsleitung von 
Alfarabi in German, with an essay on Das Wesen der arabischen 
Philosophic ” (1904) 

For Farftbl's life see McG de Slane’s translation of Tbn Khallikin 
(vol 3. pp 307 f! ) ; and for further information as to lus works 
M Steinschncidcr’s article in the Mimotres de VAcadimxe (St Peters- 
burg, s6rie 7, tom 13, No 4, 1869), and C Brockelmanns Oexek 
derarab vol. u (Weimar, 1898), pp 210-213 (G W T) 

FARADAY, MICHAEL (Z791-X867), English chemist and 
physicist, was born at Newington, Surrey, on the 22nd of Sep- 
tember 1791 His parents had migrated from Yorksnire to 
London, where his father worked as a blacksmith Faraday him- 
self became apprenticed to a bookbinder The letters written 
to his friend Benjamin Abbott at this lime give a lucid account 
of his aims in life, and of his methods of self-culture, when his 
mind was beginning to turn to the experimental study of nature 
In x 8 i 2 Mr Dance, a customer of his master, took him to hear 
four lectures by Sir Humphry Davy Faraday took notes of 
these lectures, and afterwards wrote them out m a fuller form 
Under the encouragement of Mr Dance, he wrote to Sir H Davy, 
enclosing thtse notes “The reply was immediate, kind and 
favourable ” He continued to work as a journeyman bookbinder 
till the xst of March X813, when he was appointed assistant in 
the laboratory of the Royal Institution of Great Britain on the 
recommendation of Davy, whom he accompanied on a tour 
through France, Italy and Switzerland from October X813 to 
April X815 He was appointed director of the laboratory in 
1825 , and in 1833 he was appointed Fullerian professor of 
chemistry m the institution for life, without the obligation to 
deliver lectures He thus remained m the institution for fifty- 
four years He died at Hampton Court on the 25th of August 
1867 

Faraday’s earliest chemical work was in the paths opened by 
Davy, to whom he acted as assistant He made a special study 
of chlorine, and discovered two new chlorides of carbon He 
also made the first rough experiments on the diffusion of gases, 
a phenomenon first pointed out by John Dalton, the physical 
importance of which was more fully brought to light by Thomas 
Graham and Joseph Loschmidt He succeeded in liquef>mg 
several gases , he investigated the alloys of steel, and produced 
several new kinds of glass intended for optical purposes A 
specimen of one of these heavy glasses afterwards became 
historically important as the substance in which Faraday 
detected the rotation of the plane of polarization of light when the 
glass was placed in the magnetic field, and also as the substance 
which was first repelled by the poles of the magnet He also 
endeavoured with some success to make the general methods 
of chemistry, as distinguished from its results, the subject of 
special study and of popular exposition. See his work on 
Chcmcol Mam pulaitm. 

But Faraday’s chemical work, however important in itself, 
was soon c ompletely overshadowed by his electrical discov^i ics 
The first experiment which he has recorded was the construction 
of a voltaic pile with seven halfpence, seven disks of sheet rinc, 
and six pieces of paper moistened with salt water. With this 
pile he decomposed sulphate of magnesia (first letter to Abbott, 
July 12, X812) Henceforward, whatever other subjects might 
from time to time claim his attention, it was from among electrical 
phenomena that he selected those problemtf to which he applied 
the full force of his mind, and which he kept persistently in view, 


even when year after year his attempts to solve them had been 
baffled. 

His first notable discovery was the production of the con- 
tinuous rotation of magnets and of wires conducting the electric 
current round each other. The consequences deducible from 
the great discovery of H. C. Oersted (zist July 1820) were still 
in 1821 apprehended in a somewhat confused manner even by 
the foremost men of science Dr W H Wollaston indeed had 
formed the expectation that he could make the conducting wire 
rotate on its own axis, and m April 1821 he came with Sir H. 
Davy to the laboratory of the Royal Institution to make an 
experiment. Faraday was not there at the time, but coming in 
afterwards he heard the conversation on the expected rotation 
of the wire. 

In July, August and September of that year Faraday, at the 
request of R. Phillips, the editor of the Annals of Philosophy, 
wrote for that journal an histoncal sketch of electro-magnetism, 
and he repeated almost all the experiments he described This 
led him m the beginning of September to discover the method 
of producing the continuous rotation of the wire round the 
magnet, and of the magnet round the wire He did not succeed 
in making the wire or the magnet revolve on its own axis This 
first success of Faraday in clectro-magnctic research became the 
occasion of the most painful, though unfounded, imputations 
against his honour. Into these we snail not enter, referrmg the 
reader to the Life of Faraday^ by Dr Bence Jones 

We may remark, however, that although the fact of the tan- 
gential force between an electric current and a magnetic pole 
was clearly stated by Oersted, and clearly apprehended by 
A M Ampere, Wollaston and others, the realization of the 
continuous rotation of the wire and the magnet round each other 
was a scientific puzzle requiring no mean ingenuity for its original 
solution For on the one hand the electric current always forms 
a closed circuit, and on the other the two poles of the magnet have 
equal but opposite properties, and are inseparably connected, 
so that whatever tendency there is for one pole to circulate 
round the current m one direction is opposed by the equd 
tendency of the other pole to go round the other wa\ , and thus 
the one jxile can neither drag the other round and round the wire 
nor yet leave it behind The thing cannot be done unless we 
adopt in some form Faraday’s ingenious solution, by causing 
the current, in some part of its course, to divide into two channels, 
one on each side of the magnet, in such a way that during the 
revolution of the magnet the current is transferred from the 
channel in front of the magnet to the channel behind it, so that 
the middle of the magnet can pass across the current without 
stopping It, just as Cyrus caused his army to pass dryshod over 
the Gyndes by divertmg the river into a channel cut for it m 
his rear 

We must now go on to the crowning discovery of the induction 
of electric currents 

In December 1824 he had attempted to obtain an electric 
current by means of a magnet, and on three occasions he had 
made elaborate but unsuccessful attempts to produce a current 
m one wire by means of a current in another wire or by a magnet 
lie still persevered, and on the 29th of August 183X he obtained 
the first evidence that an electric current can induce another 
in a different circuit On the 23rd of September he writes to 
his friend R Phillips: “ I am busy just now again on electro- 
magnetism, and think I have got hold of a good thing, but can’t 
say It may be a weed instead of a fish that, after all my labour, 
I may at last pull up ” This was his first successful experiment 
In nine more days of experimenting he had arrived at the results 
described in his first senes of “ Experimental Researches ” read 
to the Royal Society on the 24th of November 1841 By the 
intense application of his mind he had thus brought the new 
idea, in less than three months from its first development, to a 
state of perfect maturity. 

During his first period of discovery, besides the induction of 
electric currents, Faraday established the identity of the electri- 
fication produced in different ways ; the law of the definite 
Hectroly tic action of the current ; and the fact, upon which ho 
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kid great stm^, that oveiy unit *di poititive eleetrifi^tion is 
related in a definite manner to a unit of negative electrification^ 
80 that It IS impossible to produce what Faraday called an 
absolute charge of electricity ” of one kind not related to an 
equal charge of the opposite kind He also discovered the 
difference of the capacities of different substances for taking 
part in electric induction, Henry Cavendish had before 1773 
discovered that plass^ wax^ rosm and shellac have higher specific 
inductive capacities than air, and had actually determined the 
numerical ratios of those capacities, but this was unknown both 
to Faraday and to all other electricians of his time^ since Caven- 
dish’s Electrical Researches remained unpublished till 1879. 

The first period of Faraday’s electrical discoveries lasted ten 
years. In 1841 he found that he required rest, and it was not till 
1845 that he entered on his second great period of research, in 
which he discovered the effect of magnetism on polanzed light, 
and the phenomena of diamagnetism. 

Faraday hod for a long time kept in view the possibihty of 
using a ray of polanzed light as a means of investigating the 
condition of transpcirent b^ies when acted on by electnc and 
magnetic forcca. Dr Bence Jones {Lije of i^araday, vol 1 p 362) 
gives the following note from his kbwatory book on the 10th of 
September 1822 

** Polarized a ray of lamplight by rcflcctiou, and endeavoured to 
aaosrtain whsther any dctfioianzmg action (wa») exerted on it by 
water placed between tlie ik>les of a voltaic battery a glass cistern , 
one WqUaslon’s trough used, the llmds ileconiiposed wore pure 
water, weak bolution of suhjhatc of soda, and strong au\pUunc Acid , 
none of them had any effect on the polarized Tight, either when 
out of or m the voltaic cncuit, so that no paitxcmsr acrangenient 
oi particles could bo aaenrtamod m thui 

Eleven yeairs aftenwds wo fimd another entry in his notebook 
on the and of May ^833 by Dr Bence Jones, vol, li. p 29) 
He then tried not only the afhet of a steady correiit, but the 
effect on makmg and breaking contact 

** I do not think, therefore, that decomposing solutions qr sub- 
stances will be found to have (as a conhcrtuence of decomposition or 
arraugi ment for the time) any uffxict on the poUnsod my Should 
now try non-decouuiosing luidies, as (»olid ii>tre, nitrate of silver, 
borax, glass, <S:c , whilst splid, to s< e if any internal state induced, 
which by decomposition is destroyed, f e whether, when thev can- 
not decompose, any state of el(i*ctrK al tension is present My borate 
of glass good., and commcui electricity better than voltaic 

On the 6th of May he makes further tJTCpenments, and con- 
cludes: Hence 1 see no reason to expect that any kind of 
structure or tension can be rendered evident, either in decom- 
posing ©r non-decomposing bodies, in insulating or conducting 
states ” 

At last, in 1845, Faraday attacked the old problem, but this 
tgne with complete success Before we deserfbe this result we 
may mention that m 1862 he made the relation between magnet- 
ism and light the subject erf his very last experimeittal work. 
He endeavoured, but in vain, to detec t any change m the lines 
of the spectrum of a flame wiien the flame was acted on by a 
powerful magnet. 

This long senes of researches is an instance of his persistence 
His energy is shown in the way in which he followed up his 
discovery in the single instance m which he was successful. 
The first evidence which he obtained of the rotation of the plane 
of polarization of light under the action of magnetism was on 
the 13th of September 1845, the transparent substance being 
his own heavy glass He began to work on the 30th of August 
1845 on polanzed light passing through electrolytes. After 
three days he worked with common electncrty, trying glass, 
heavy optical glass, quartz, Iceland spar, aH withemt effect, as on 
fotmer triak. On the 1 3th of September he worked with lines 
of magnetic force. Air, fiint, glass, rock-ci^stal, calcareous spar 
w«rt riejsammed, but without effect 

Heavy glass was experimented with It gave no effects whqn 
the same magnetic poles or the contrarv poles Were on opposite sides 
(as riniNKtei the course of the pohumied ray), nor whoa the same 
pqHlmwei;e qa ^ide eitlw wajh t^o or 

Bjwt when qpntjary 9n the sepig ^ido 

nipifiras an effect produced pn the polarized my, and thus maffnchc 
Mpllgldi iight Mtw proved to ha^ Motions to each other. This 


fact will most likely piOve exceedingly fertile, and of great value 
the investigation 01 the conditions of natural force ** 

He immediately goes on to examine Other ^substances, but with 
“ no effect,” and he ends by saymg, “ Have got enough for 
to-day.” On the i8th of September he “ does an excellent day’s 
work ” During September he had four days of work, ahd in 
October six, and on the 6th of November he sent in to iSht Boyal 
Society the nineteenth senes of his ” Experimental Researches,” 
m which the whole conditions of the phenomena arc fully speci- 
fied. The negative rotation m ferro-magnetic media is the only 
fact of importance which remained to discovered afterwards 
(by M E. Verdet in 1856) 

But his work for the year was not yet over On the 3rd of 
November a new horseshoe magnet came home, and Faraday 
immediately began to experiment on the action m the polarized 
rdy through gases, but with no effect. Tbe following day (he 
repeated an experiment whadh had given no result on the 6th of 
October. A bar of heavy glass was suspended by silk between 
the poles of the new magnet. ” When it wfts arranged, and bad 
come to rest, I found 1 coidd affect it by the magnetic forces 
and give it position ” By the 6th of December ne had sent 
HI to the Royal Society the twentieth, and on the 24th of 
December the twenty-first, series of hw ” Researches,” in which 
the properties of diamagnetic bodies are fuTly described. Thus 
these two great discoveries were elaborated^ like his earher ope, 
m about three months. 

The discovery of the magnetic rotation di the plane of polarized 
light, though It did not lead to such important practical apjihca- 
tions as Bome of Faraday’s earker discoveries, has been of the 
highest value to science, as furni^ng complete dynamical 
evidenoe that wherever magnetic force exMts Hiere w mattet> 
small portions of which are rotating about axes paralkl to the 
direction of that force 

We have given a few examples of the concentration of hrs 
efforts in seeking to identify the apparently different forces of 
nature, of his far-sightedness in selecting subjects for mvesti^- 
tion, of his persistence m the pursuit of what he set before hnn, 
of lus energy in working out the results of his discoveries, and 
(rf the accuracy and completeness with Which he made his final 
statoment of the laws of the phenomenon 

These characteristics of his «»cientrfic spirit lie on the surface 
of his work, and are manifest to all who read his writings. Bat 
there was another side of hrs character, to the cultivation of 
which he paid at least as much attention, and which was reserved 
for his friends, his family and his dnurch. His letters and his 
conversation were always full of whatever could tavaken a 
healthy interest, and free from anything that might rouse ill- 
feelmg When, on rare occasions, he was forced out of the region 
of science into that of controversy, he stated the facts and let 
them make their own way He was entirely free from pride 
and undue self-assertion. During the growth of his powers he 
always thankfully accepted a correction, and made use of every 
expedient, however humble, which would make his work more 
effective m every detail. When at length he found his memory 
failing and lus mental powers deehnmg, he gave up, without 
ostentation or complaint, whatever parts of his work he coufld 
no longer carry on according to his own standard of efficiency* 
When he no longer able to apply his mind to science, he 
remained and happy in the exercise of those kindly 

feelings aiif,wirarm affections which he had cultivated no less 
corefuOy than his 'scientific powers 

The parents of Faraday belonged to the very small and isolacteff 
Chriabm >eet which le commonly coiled after Robert Sandeman. 
Faraday tomself attended the meetings from childhood ; at the 
age of thirty he made puUic profession of his faith, and durinjg 
two differeot periods he discharged the office of elder. His 
opinipiiL with respect to tbe relation between his science and hn 
rejligion is expressed in ibl lecture on mental educatiDn delivered 
m 1854, and printed at the end of his Researches tn Oiemstnt 
and Pkysics* 

** Before enjtenog upon the subject, I must make one cHotmetliMr 
whiqjj^ bpwovQr It ipay appear ti is to me of the utmost 

impoitance. High as man is placed above the creatures around 
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there is a higher and far mqre estalted position wcthm his 
view ; and the ways are inftntte ih nKrhleh he licoupies his thouj^tv 
about the deavs, m hopes^ .or eoppectationis oi a fuiure hie* 1 helievie 
that the truth oi that future camot ha brought to his knowledge 
by any exertion of his mental powers, however exalted llicy may 
be , that it is made known to him by other teaching than his own, 
and is rccerred through simple beliei of the testimony given Lot 
no one suppose for an instant Hmt tlic self^oducation 1 am abaiqt to 
commend, ui msupect of the tiungs of this iifo, opctenrls to any con*< 
siderations of the hope sat before us, as. if man by reasoning could 
find out God It would be improper here to enter upon this sub- 
ject further than to dwm an absdlute distinction between religious 
and ordinary belief I shall be aoproaohed with Ibe wBaknoHS of 
refusing to atiphr thoBO sncmtal oporationa which I think good m 
respect qf high things to the vo^ highnst. t am contcfit to beax 
the reproach, Tet even in earthly matters I believe that ' the In- 
visible things of Him from the creation of tlie world are clearfy 
seen, being understood by the thmgs that are made, even Hw 
eternal power and Godhead ' , and I liavo never seen anything 
incompatible between those tfiiugs of man which can be known by 
the spirit of man which is withm him and those higher thmgs con- 
cerning his future, which ho caainot know by that spirit 

Faraday gives the followiqg note as to this lecture • — 

"These observations were dt liven d as a lecture before His Hoyal 
Highness the Pnnee Consort and the members of the Royal Insti- 
tution on the 6th of May ifl54 They are so immediately .connected 
m their nature and origin with my own experimental hfe^ considered 
either as ca\ise or consequence, that 1 have thougiit the close of 
this volume not an unfit place for their reproduction " 

As Dr Bence Jones concludes — 

" Ills standard of duty was supernatural It was not founded on 
any intuitive ideas of right and wron;^ nor was it fashioned upon 
any outward experiences of time and place, but it was formed 
entirely on what he held to be the revelation of the wiU of God in 
the written word, and throughout alt his life his faith led him to 
act up to the very ietter of it '* 

PubhfM Wofka y->ChmMcal h$m{i Instructions to 

Students tn Chfiimstry (i vol , John Murr^, ist ed 1827, 2nd 1830, 
3rd 1842) , Experimental Ee^earches in ElecUintyt vols 1 and li , 
Richard and John Edward Taylor, vols 1* and il (1844 and 1847) , 
vol ill (1844), vol ill Richard Taylor and WiUiam Francis (1855) . 
Exptrtmmtsi Mesearches m Chemistry and PhynrSy Taylor and 
Francis (1850) , Lectutes on the Chemical History of a Candle (edited 
by W Ciodkcs) (Gnlfin, Bohn ft Co , 1861) , On the Various Forces 
in Nature (edited by W Crookes) (Chatto ft WIndiis, no date) 

BfeOGRAPitias --^Faraday as a Discomrer^ by John Tyndall (Long.- 
malui,’ 1st ed and ad, 1870) , The L\fe and Letteis of Faraday, 
hy Dr Bence Jones, secretary of the Royal Institution, in 2 \o& 
(LongmanS| 1870), Michael Faraday, by J 11 Glads tom, PhD, 
FRS (Macmillan, 1872): Miehael Faraday; kts Life and Work, 
by 5 . P. Tihompson (i8gi8) (J L. M.) 

FARAHy a river of Afghanistan. It rises m the southern 
slopes of Siah-Kdh, which forms the southern wall of the valley 
of Herat, and after a south-westerly course of about *oo m falh 
into the Seistan Hamun. At the town of Farah it has a width 
of 150 yds in the dry season with 2 ft of water and a clear swift 
stream It is liable to floods, when it becomes impassable for 
weeks The lower valley of the Farah Rud is fertile and well 
cultivated 

FARAHy a town of Afghanistan It is situated on the river 
that bears its name on the mam road between Herat and 
Kandahar, 160 m. S, of Herat and 225 m W of Kandahar, 
It IS a place of some strategical importance, as it commands the 
approaches to India and Seistan from Herat The town (2460 ft 
above sea -level) is a square walled enclosure standing in the 
middle of the plain, surrounded with a walled rampart Owing 
to Its unhealthiness it is now almost deserted, being only occupied 
by the Afghan rcgimeirt quartered there It is a place of great 
antiquity, being probably the Phra mentioned by Isidore of 
Charax in Ihq ist century A r> It was sacked by the armies of 
Jenghi? Khaq, and the survivors transported to a position 
farther north, where there ate still great rums The population 
returned to the orij:inal site after the destruertion of the medies^al 
city by Shah Abbas^ and the city prospered agaSnnntil its bloody 
siege by Nadir Shah Sifbsequently unfler constant attacks it 
declined, and in 1837 the population amounting to 6000 was I 
carried off to Kandahar He sole indurtty w the town at 
present is the manufacture of gunpowder In the districts east | 
of Karah Bte to be found the most fanatical of the Durani Afghan 
tribes. 


'FARARDAsQ (HarnnAm ibn Ghailh ibn Sa'^a*, known as 
al-Parardaq] (ttt 641-rs 728), Ambwn poet, was bom at Basra. 
He was of the Dftrhn, one of the mo'll r«wpectr*d divisions of 
the ban! Tamim, and his mother wtu. of the tnhe of pablrn. 
H 4 s ^afidfaffcher Srfsa* was a Bedouin of groat repute, his father 
(Thfiiih foHowed 'the same manner of life until liasra was founded^ 
and was famous for his generosity and hospitality At die age 
of 'fifteen Farardaq was known aS a poet, and though checked for 
a short time by the advice of the caliph Ali to devote his attention 
to the study of the Koran, he soon returned to making verse 
Tn the true Bedouin spntt he devoted his talent largely to satire 
and attacked the bam Nahshal and the bam Fuqaim When 
Ziyftd, a member of the latter tnbe, became governor of Basra, 
the jioet was eompcMcd to flee, first to Kufa, and then, as be 
was stiW too near Ziy&d, to Medina, where he was well received 
by M Bin ul-Asf Here he remained about ten years, wnling 
satires on Bedouin tribes, but avoiding city politics But he 
lived a prodigal life, and his amorous verses led to hts^etmtlsion 
by the caHph Merwan I Just at that time he learnea of the 
death of Zliyftd and returned to Basra, where he aecnred the 
favour of Ziyid's suceessor T)baidall§li illn ZiySd Much of his 
poetry was now devoted to hiS matrimonial affairs He had 
taken advantage of his position as guardian and married his 
cousin Nawfir against her will Siie sought help in vuin from 
the court of Hasra and from various tnbes All feared the poet's 
satires At last she fled to Mecca and appealed to the pretender 
‘Abdallah ibn Zobaw, who, however, succeeded in inducing her 
to consent to a confirmation of the mamage Quarrels soon 
arose again Farazdaq took a second wife, and after her death 
a third, to annoy Nawftr Finally he coneented to a divnroe 
pronounced h\ Hasan Another enbjeet ncoasioned a 

long series of verses, namdly his feud with hk rival Jarir (17 a ) 
and his tribe the bani Kulaib These poems are publish^ as 
the Naha id of Jarir and ai-Faraisdhq (ed A A Bevan, Leiden, 
1906 fip ) In political Irfe I‘\ira7daq was prevented by fear from 
taking a large part He seems, however, to have been attached 
to the house cf Ah Durmg the reign of Moawiya 1 he avoided 
politics, lint later gave his allegiance to ‘Abdallah ihn Zobair 

The fuUe&it aocount of has life is contamod in f lidFs Das Letien 
Farazdaq nach smiem (rodtahfen (Uipmg, 1903) .» Arabian storicn oi 
hull in tiic Kitab ui-A^ham and in Imi KUallikan A portion oi lus 
poLins was edited with French liaiiblaliou hy R Boucher (Parib, 
1870) , the remainder have been publtslted by J Hell (Mmwch, 
1900). (G W T) 

FAROE, a form of the comic m dramatic art, the object of 
which is to excite laughter by ridiculous i>ituations and incidents 
rather than by imitation with intent to ndiciile, which w the 
province of burlesque, or by the delineation of the play of 
character upon character, which is that of comedy. The history 
of the word is interesting Its ultimate origin is the Latin farnte, 
to stuff, and with the meaning of “ stuffing ” or forcemeat it 
appears in old cookery books m English In medieval Latin 
farsa and farsta were applied to the expansion of tlie Kyne 
elenon lo litanios, &c , b} interpolating words and phrases be- 
tween those two wonls , later, to words, phrases and rhymed 
verses, somctinnes in the vemaicular, also interpolated in various 
parts of the service 'Fhe French farce, the form to whtoh we 
owe our word, was originally the ** gag ” that the actors in the 
medieval drama mserted into their parts, generally to m<*«t 
the popular demand for a lightening of humour or buffoonery. 
It has thus been used for dm lighter form of comic drama {see 
Drama), and also figuratively for a piece etf idle buffoenery, 
sham, or mockery 

FARSHAM, a maifcet town in the Bareham parliamentary 
division of $lampstnre, England, 76 m S W from London by the 
London 8 t .South Western raAway. Pop. of urban district (1901) 
8246 ft lies at ^ head of a creek opening into the north- 
western corner of Portsmouth harbour The principal industries 
are the manufacture of sackings, ropes, bucks, coarse earthen- 
ware, terra-cotta, tobacco-pipes and leather. Fbrehani has a 
considerable trade in com, timber and coal ; the credk being 
g-ccessible to vessels of 300 tons. Three miles £ of F^ataham, 
on Portsmouth harbour, are the interesting rums of Porahostor 
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Castle^ an extensive walled enclosure retaining its Norman keep> 
and exhibiting m its outer walls considerable evidence of Roman 
workmanship; Professor Haverfield, however, denies that it 
occupies the site of the Roman Portus Magnus. The church of 
St Mary has some fine Norman portions. It belonged to an 
Augusttnian priory founded by Henry 1 . At Titchfield, 3 m. 
W. of Fareham, are ruins of the beautiful Tudor mansion, Place 
House, built on the site of a Premonstratensian abbey of the 
X3th century, of which there are also fragments 
The fact that Fareham (Fernham, Ferham) formed part of 
the original endowment of the see of Winchester fixes its existence 
certainly as early as the 9th century. It is mentioned in the 
Domesday Survey as subject to a reduced assessment on account 
of Its exposed position and liabihty to Danish attacks There 
IS evidence to show that Fareham had become a borough tiefore 
X264, but no charter can be found. It was a mesne borough held 
of the bishop of Winchester, but it is probable that during the 
zSth century the privileges of the burgesses were allowed to lapse, 
as by 1835 it had ceased to be a borough Fareham returned two 
members to the parliament of 1306, but two years later it peti- 
tioned against representation on the ground of expense A fair 
•n the 31st of October and the two following days was held under 
grant of Henry III The day appears to have been afterwards 
changed to the 29th of June, and in the i8th century was mainly 
important for the sale of toys It was abolished m 1871 Fare- 
ham owed Its importance in medieval times to its facilities for 
commerce It was a free port and had a considerable trade m 
wool and wine Later its shipping declined and in the j6th 
century it wad little more than a fishing village Its commercial 
prosperity in modern times is due to its nearness to Portsmouth 
FARSL, GUILLAUME (1489-1565), French reformer, was 
born of a noble family near Gap m Dauphin6 m 1489 His 

E rents meant him for the military profession, but his bent 
mg for study he was allowed to enter the university of Pans 
Here became under the influence of Jacobus Fal>er(Stapulcnsib), 
on whose recommendation he was appointed professor m the 
college of Cardinal Lemoine In X521, on the invitation of 
Bishop Bnyonnet, he repaired to Meaux, and took part in 
efforts of reform within the Roman communion. The persecuting 
measures of 1523, from which Faber found a refuge at Meaux, 
determined Farel to leave France. Oecolampadius welcomed 
him to Basel, where in 1524 he put forth thirteen theses sharply 
antagonizing Roman doctrine These he defended with great 
ability, but with so much heat that Erasmus joined in demanding 
his expulsion from the city He thought of going to Wittenberg, 
but his first halt was at Strassburg, where Bucer and Capito 
received him kindly. At the call of l 5 uke Ulrich of Wurttemberg 
he went as preacher to Montbdliard Displa>ing the same 
qualities which had driven him from Basel, he was forced to 
leave Montb^liard in the spring of 1^25. 

He retraced his steps to Strassburg and Basel , and, at the end 
of 1526, obtained a preacher’s post at Aigle, then a dependency 
of Bern Deeming it wise to suppress his name, he adopted the 
pseudonym Ursinus, with reference to his protection by Bern 
Despite strenuous opposition by the monastic orders, he obtained 
in 1528 a licence from the authorities to preach anywhere within 
the canton of Bern. He extended his labours to the cantons 
of Neuchitel and Vaud. His vehement missionary addresses 
were met by mob violence, but he persevered with undaunted 
zeal. In October 1530 he broke into the church of Neuchfltel 
with an iconoclastic mob, thus planting the Reformation in that 
city In 1532 he visited the Waldenses On the return journey 
he halted at Geneva, then at a crisis of political and religious 
strife On the 30th of June 1532 the council of two hundred 
had ordained that in every church and cloister of the aty “ the 
pure Gospel ” should be preached , against this order the bishop’s 
vicar led the opposition Reaching Geneva in October 1532, 
Farel (described in a contemporary monastic chronicle as ** un 
ch^tif malheureux pr6dicant, nonim^ maistre Guillaume '’) at 
once began to preach in a room of his lodging, and soon attracted 
** un ^rand nombre de gens qui estoient advertis de sa venue et 
d6jk infects de son h6r£sie.” Summoned before the bishop’s 


vicar, his trial was a scene of insult and clamour, ending in his 
being violently thrust from the court and bidden to leave the 
city within three hours. He escaped with difficulty to Orbe by 
boat. Through the intervention of the government of Bern, 
liberty of worship was g^ted on the 28th of March 1533 to the 
Reformation party in Geneva. Farel, reluming, achieved m a 
couple of years a complete supremacy for his followers On 
New Year’s Day 1534 the bishop interdicted all preaching un- 
authorized by himself, and ordered the burning of all Protestant 
Bibles This was the signal for public disputations m which 
Farel took ^e leading part on the Reformation side, with the 
result that by decree of the 27th of August 1535 
suppressed and the reformed religion established Calvin, on 
his way to Basel for a life of study, touched at Geneva, and 
by the importunity of Farel was there detained to become the 
leader of the Genevan Reformation. The seventy of the discip- 
linary measures which followed procured a reaction under which 
Farel and Calvin were banished the city in 1538 Farel was 
called to Neuchfttel in July 1538, but his position there was 
made untenable, though he remained at his post during a visita- 
tion of the plague When (1541) Calvin was recalled to Geneva, 
Farel also returned , but in 1542 he went to Metz to support 
the Reformation there It is said that when he preached in the 
Dominican church of Metz, the hells were rung to drown his 
voice, but his voice outdid the hells, and on the next occasion 
he had three thousand hearers His work was checked by the 
active hostility of the duke of Lorraine, and in 1544 he returned 
to Neuchatel No one was more frequently and confidentially 
consulted by Calvin When the trial of Servetus was in progress 
( ^ 553)# Calvin was anxious for Farcl’s presence, but he did not 
arrive till sentence had been passed He accompanied Servetus 
to the stake, vainly urging him to a recantation at the last 
moment A coolness with Calvin was created by Farel’s marriage, 
at the age of sixty-nine, with a refugee widow from Rouen, of 
unsuitable age By her, six years later, he had one son, who 
died in infancv The vigour and fervency of his preaching were 
unabated by length of years Calvin’s death, in 1564, affected 
him deeply. Yet in his last year he revisited Metz, preaching 
amid great enthusiasm, with all his wonted fire The effort was 
too much for him ; he left the church exhausted, took to his 
bed, and died at Metz on the 13th of September 1565 
Farel wrote much, but usually in haste, and for an immediate 
purpose He takes no rank as a scientific theologian, being a 
man of activity rather than of speculation or of much insight 
His Sommatre was re-edited from the edition of 1534 by J G 
Baum in 1867 Others of his works (all in French) were his 
treatise on purgatory (1534), on the Lord’s Prayer (1543), on the 
Supper (1555). He “was remarkable for boldness and energy 
both in preaching and prayer ” (M Young, Life of Palearto) 
As an orator, he was denunciatory rather than suasive , thus 
while on the one hand he powerfully impressed, on the other 
hand he stimulated opposition A monument to him was 
unveiled at Neuch&tel on the 4th of May 1876, 

Lives of Farel are numerous . it may suffice to mention C Ancillon, 
yte de Cr harel (1691) , the article in Bayle , M Kirchhofer, Deis 
Lehen IF harels (1831-1833) , Ch Schmidt, £tudes sur Farel (1834) , 
F Bevan, W' Farg/ (i 893), J J HenEogjinHerzog-Hauck’sFcfl/tfucy- 
khpadte {iSgS) (\ Go *) 

FAREY, JOHN (1766-1826), English geologist, was born at 
Woburn in Bedfordshire in 1766 He was educated at Halifax 
in Yorkshire, and showed such aptitude in mathematics, drawing 
and surveying, that he was brought under the notice of John 
Smeaton (1724-1792) In 1792 he was appointed agent to the 
duke of Bedford for his Woburn estates After the decease of 
the duke, Farey in 1802 removed to London, and settled there 
as a consulting surveyor and geologist. That he was enabled 
to take this step was due largely to his acquaintance with 
William Smith {q v ), who in x8oi had been employed by die 
duke of Bedford in works of draining and irrigation. The duke, 
appreciating Smith’s knowledge of the strata, commissioned 
mm in 1802 to explore the margin of the chalk-hills south of 
Woburn m order to determine the true succession of the strata ; 
emd he instructed Farey to accompany him. Farey has remarked 
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that Smith was his “ Master and Instructor m Mineral Survey- 
ing/’ and his subsequent publications show how well he had 
profited by the teachings he received Farey prepared the 
General View of the Agriculture and Mtnerals of Derbyshire in 
two vols (i8i 1-1813) for the Board of Agriculture, In the first 
of these volumes (1811) he gave an able account of the upper 
part of the British series of strata, and a masterly exposition of 
the Carboniferous and other strata of Derbyshire. In this classic 
vork, and in a paper published in the Phil, Mag. vol L. x8i8, 
p 173, on “Mr Smith’s Geological Claims stated,” he zealously 
^lied attention to the importance of the discoveries of William 
Smith Farey died in London on the 6th of January 1826 

See Biographical Notice, by W S Mitchell, in Geol Mag 1873, 
p 25 

FARGO, WILLIAM GEORGE (1818-1881), pioneer Amencan 
expressman, was born in Pompey, New York, on the 20th of 
May 1818. From the age of thirteen he had to support himself, 
obtaining little schooling, and for several years he was a clerk 
in grocery stores m Syracuse, He became a freight agent for 
the Auburn & Syracuse railway company at Auburn in 1841, 
an express messenger between Albany and Buffalo a year later, 
and in 1843 ^ resident agent in Buffalo In 1844 he organized, 
with Henry Wells (1805-1878) and Daniel Dunning, the first 
express company (Wells & Co , after 1845 Livingston & Fargo) 
to eiigage in the carrying business west of Buffalo The lines 
of this company (which first operated only to Detroit, via 
Cleveland) were rapidly extended to Chicago, St Louis, and other 
western points In March 1850, when through a consolidation 
of competing lines the American Express C ompany was organized. 
Wells became president and Fargo secretary In iS*;!, with 
Wells and others, he organized the firm of Wells, Fargo & 
Company to conduct an express business between New York and 
San Francisco by way of the Isthmus of Panama and on the 
Pacific coast, where it long had a virtual monopoly. In 1861 
Wells, Fargo & Co bought and reorganized the Overland Mail 
Co , which had been formed in 1857 to carry the United States 
mails, and of which Fargo had been one of the original promoters 
From 1862 to 1866 he was mayor of Buffalo, and from 1868 to his 
death, in Buffalo, on the 3rd of August 1881, he was president 
of the American Express Company, with which in 1868 the Mer- 
chants Union Express Co was consolidated. He was a director 
of the New York Central and of the Northern Pacific railways 

FARGO, a city and the countv-seat of Cass county. North 
Dakota, USA, about 254 m W of Duluth, Minnesota Pop 
(i8qo) 5664, (tcjoo) 9589, of whom 2564 were foreign-bom , 
(ic>o6 estimate) 13,097 It is served by the Northern Pacific, 
the Great Northern, and the Chicago, Milwaukee & St Paul 
railways The city is situated on the W bank of the Red river 
of the North, which in 1909 had a navigable depth of only 
about 2 ft from Fargo to Grand Forks, and the navigation if 
which was obstructed at various places by fixed bridges In 
the city are Island and Oakgrove parks, the former of which 
contains a statue (erected by Norwegians in 1908) of Henrik 
Arnold Wergeland, the Norwegian poet Fargo is the seat of the 
North Dakota agricultural college (coeducational), founded in 
1890 under the provisions of the Federal “Morrill Act” of 
1862 , it receives both Federal and state support (the former 
under the Morrill Act of 1890), and m connexion with it 
a United States Agricultural Experiment Station is main- 
tained. In 1907-1908 the college had 988 students in the 
regular courses (includmg the students in the Academy), 117 
in the summer course in steam engineering, and 68 m oorre- 
spondence courses At Fargo, also, are Fargo College (non- 
sectarian, 1887 9 founded by Congregationalists), which has a 
college department, a preparatory department, and a conserva- 
tor)' of music, and in 1908 had 310 students, of whom 21 1 
were m the conservatory of music ; the Oak Grove Lutheran 
ladies' seminary (1906) and the Sacred Heart Academy (Roman 
Catholic) The city is the see of both a Roman Catholic bishop 
and a Protestant Episcopal bishop; and it is the centre of 
masonic mterests m the state, having k fine masonic temple 
There are a Bubhc library and a laige Y.M.C*A« building. Sr 


John’s hospital is controlled by Roman Catholic sisters, and 
St Luke’s hospital by the Lutheran Church Fargo is in a 
rich agricultural (especially wheat) region, is a busy gram-trading 
and jobbing centre, is one of the must important wholesale 
distributing centres for agricultural implements and machinery 
in the Umted States, and has a number of manufactures, notably 
flour The total value of the city’s factory products m 1905 
was $1,160,832. Fargo, named in honour of W G. Fargo of 
the Wells Fargo Express Company, was first settled as a tent 
city in 1871, when the Red river was crossed by the Northern 
Pacific, but was not permanently settled until after the extinction 
m 1873 of the Indian title to the reservation on which it was 
situated. It was chartered as a city m 1875 Milwaukee 
railway was completed to Fargo in 1884. In June 1893 a large 
part of the citv was destroyed by fire, the loss being more than 
$3,000,000. 

FARIA Y SOTOAt MANUEL D£ (1590-1649). Spanish and 
Portuguese historian and poet, was born of an ancient Portuguese 
family, probably at Pombeiro, on the 18th of March 1590, 
attended the university of Braga for some years, and when about 
fourteen entered the service of the bishop of Oporto With the 
exception of about four years from 1631 to 1634, during which 
he was a member of the Portuguese embassy in Rome, the greater 
part of his later life was spent at Madrid, and there he died, after 
much suffering, on the 3rd of June 1649 He was a laborious, 
peaceful man , and a happy marriage with Catharina Machado, 
the Albania of his poems, enabled him to lead a studious domestic 
life, dividing his cares and affections between his children and 
his books. His first important work, an Epitome de las historias 
Portuguezas (Madrid, 1628), was favourably received , but some 
passages m his enormous commentary upon Os Lusiadas, the 
poem of Luis de Camoens, excited the suspicion of the inquisitors, 
caused his temporary incarceration, and led to the permanent 
loss of his official salary In spite of the enthusiasm which is 
said to have prescribed to him the daily task of twelve folio 
pages, death overtook him before he had completed his greatest 
enterprise, a history of the Portuguese in all parts of the world 
Several portions of the work appeared at Lisbon after his death, 
under the editorship of Captain Faria y Sousa — Europa Portu- 
gueza (1667, 3 vols), Asia Portugueza (1666-1675, 3 vols); 
Africa Portugueza (1681) As a poet Faria y Sousa was nearly 
as prolific , but his poems are vitiated by the prevailmg Gon- 
gonsm of his time They were for the most part collected in the 
Noches Claras (Madrid, 1624-1626), and the Puente de Aganipe, 
of which four volumes were published at Madrid in 1644-1646, 
He also wrote, from information supplied by P A Semmedo, 
Jmperto de China t cultura evangelica en el (Madrid, 1642) , and 
translated and completed the Nobtliario of the count of 
Barcellos 

There are English translations by J Stevens of the History of 
Portugal (London, and of Portuguese Asia (London, 1693) 

FARIBAULT, a city and the county-seat of Rice county, 
Minnesota, USA, on tlie Cannon river, at the mouth of the 
Straight river, about 45 m S of St Paul. (Pop. 1890) 6520 , 
(1900) 7868, of whom 1586 were foreign-bom, (1903, state 
census) 8279 Faribault is served by the Chicago Great Western, 
the ( hicdgo, Milwaukee & St Paul, and the Chicago, Rock Island 
& Pacific railways The city is attractively situated near a lake 
region widely known for its summer resorts Faribault is the 
seat of the Minnesota institute for defectives, embracing the 
state school for the deaf (1863), the state school for the blind 
(1874), and the state school for the feeble-minded (1879), of 
three institutions under control of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church — the Scabury divinity school (incorporated i860), 
the Shattuck school (1867 ; incorporated in 1905), a military 
school for boys, and St Mary’s hall (1866), a school for girls 
founded by Bishop Whipple, and of the Roman Catholic 
(Dominican) Bethlehem Academy for girls. In the city are 
the cathedral of our Merciful Saviour (1868-1869), the first 
Protestant Episcopal church in the United States built and used 
as a cathedral from its opening ; and the hospital and nurses’ 
training school of the Minnesota District of the Evangelical 
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Synod. The city has a public library, and owns and operates 
Its own water-supply system There is a good water power, 
and among the city^s manufactures are dour, beer, shoes, 
furniture, rattan-ware, warehouse trucks, canned goods, cane 
syrup, waggons and carritees, gasolene engines, wind-mills, 
pianos and woollen goods Faribault, named m honour of Jean 
Baptiste Faribault, a French fur-trader and pioneer who made 
his headquarters in the region in the latter part of the i8th 
century, was penoanently settled about 1848, and was chartered 
as a ciW in 1872. A French millwright, N. la Croix, introduced 
here, about x^o, a new process of making flour, which revolu- 
tion^d the industry in the United States, hut his mill was soon 
destroyed by flood and he removed to Minneapolis, where the 
process was first successful on a large scale. Faribault was for 
many years the home of Bishop Henry Benjamin Whipple 
(1822-1901), the pioneer bishop (^i859“X9Pi) of the Protestant 
Episcopal Ciiurch in Minnesota, famous for his missionary work 
among the Indians 

FAMDKOT, a native state of India in the Punjab It ranks 
as one of the Cis-Sutlej states, which came under British influence 
in 1809 Its area is 642 sq m , and its population m 1901 was 
124,912 It is bounded on the W andNE by the British district 
of Ferosepore, and on the S by Nabha state During the Sikh 
wars in 1845 chief, Raja Pahar Singh, exerted himself in the 
British cause, and was rewarded with an increase of territory. 
In the Mutiny of 1857, too, his son and successor, Wazar Singh, 
did good service by guarding the Sutlej femes, and in attacking 
a notorious rebel, whose stronghold he destroyed. The esti- 
mated gross revenue is £28,300; there is no tribute The 
temtory is traversed by the Rewan-Ferozepore railway, and also 
crossed by the Fazilka line, which starts from Kotkapura, the 
old capitu. It IS irrigated by a branch of the Sirhind canal. 
The town of Fandkot has a railway station^ 84 m, from 
Lahore 

FABIDPUHly or FuRRaisDpoKE, a town and district of British 
India, in the Dacca division of eastern Bengal and Assam. 
The town, which has a railway station, stands on an old channel 
of the Canges Pop (1901) 11,640 There are a Baptist mission 
and a government high school The district comprises an area 
of 2281 sq m The general aspect is flat, tame and uninteresting, 
althoqgh in the northern tract the land is comparatively high, 
with a light samly soil, covered with water during the rainy 
season, but dry during the cold and hot weather From the 
town of Faridpur the ground slopes, until in the south, on the 
confines of Backergunje, it becomes one immense swamp, never 
entirely diy. During the height of the inundations the whole 
district may be said to be under water The villages are built 
on .arttftcially raised sites, or the high banks of the deltaic streams 
Along many of the larger rivers the line of hamlets is unbroken 
for miles together, so that it is difficult to say where one ends 
and another beams The huts, however, except m markets and 
bazaars, are seldom close together, but are scattered amidst small 
garden plots, and groves of mango, date and betel-nul trees. 
The plains between the villages arc almost invariably niore or 
less depressed towards the centre, where usually a marsh, or 
lake, or deep lagoon is found These marshes, however, are 
graduafly filling up by the silt deposited from the rivers ; m 
the north of the district there now only remain two or three 
large swamps, and in them the process may be seen going on 
The climate of Fandpur is dan>p, like that of the other districts 
of eastern Bengal ; the average annual rainfall is 66 m and the 
average mean temperature 76*^® P, 

The principal rivers of Fandpur are the Ganges, the Arial 
Khan and the Hannghata. The Ganges, or Padma as it is 
locally called, touches the extreme north-west comer pf the 
district, flows along its northern boundary as far as Goajanda, 
where it receives the waters of the Jamuna or mam stream of the 
Brahmaputra, and whence the united stream turns southwards 
and forms the eastern boundarv of the district. The nver is 
naidgable by large cargo boats throughout the year, and has an 
average breath dunng the rainy season of 1600 yds. Rice is 
the great crop of the district. In 1901 the population was 


showing an increase of 6 % in the decide. The north 
of the district is crossed by the hne of the Eastern Bengal railway 
to Goalanda, the port of the Brahmaputra steamers, and a 
branch runs to Fandpur town. But most of the trade is con- 
ducted by river 

FJURlD UD-DIN *ATTA 1 I, or Fkrid Eddin-Atuar (ing- 
1229), Persian poet and mystic, was bom at Nishapur, 513 a h 
(1119 ad), and was put to death 627 a.h, (1229 ad), thus having 
reached the age of no years. The date of his death is, however, 
variously given between the years 1193 ^235, although 

the majority of authorities support 1229; it is also probable 
that he was bom later than ir 19, but before T150 His real name 
was Abu Talib (or Abu JJamid) Mahommed ben Ibrahim, and 
Farid ud-din was simply an honourable title equivalent to Pearl 
of Religion. He followed for a time his father's profession of 
druggist or perfumer, and hence the name *Attar (one who sold 
otto of roses ; hence, simply, dealer in drugs), which he 
afterwards employed as his poetical designation According to 
the account of Dawlatshah, his interest in the great mystery 
of the higher life of man was awakened in the following way 
One day a wandering fakir gazed sadly into his shop, and, 
when onlered to be gone, replied • “ It is nothing for me to go ; 
but I gneve for thee, O druggist, for how wilt thou be able to 
think of death, and leave all these goods of thine behind thee ? 
The word was in season; and Mahommed ben Ibrahim the 
druggist soon gave up his shop and began to study the mystic 
theasophy of me Sufis under Sheik Rukneddin So thoroughly 
did he enter into the spirit of that religion that he was before 
long recognized as one of its pnnripai representatives He 
travelled extensively, vhntcd Mecca, E^pt, Damascus and India, 
and on his return was invested with the Sufi nnantle \iy Sheik 
Majd-ud-dm of Bagdad, The greater portwn of his life was spent 
in the town of Snadyakh, but he is not unfrequentfy named 
Nishapurt, after the city of his boyhood and youtli The story 
of his death is a strange one Caiptured by a soldier of Jenghiz 
Khan, he was about to be sold for a thousand dirhems, ^cn he 
advised his captor to keep him, as doublfless a larger offer would 
yet be made , but when the second bidder said he would give 
a bag of horse fodder for the c/ld man, he asserted that he was 
worth no more, and had better be sold The soldier, irritated 
at the loss of the first offer, immediately slew him A noble tomb 
was erected over his grave, and the spot acquired a reputation 
for sanctity Farid was a voluminous writer, and left no fewer 
than 120,000 couplets of poetry, though m his later years he 
carried bis asceticism so far as to deny himself the pleasures of 
poetical composition. His most famous work is the Maniik 
uffatr, pr language of birds, an allegorical poem containing a 
(omplete survey of the life and doctrine of the Sufis It is ex- 
tremely popular among Mahommedans both of the Sunnite and 
Shiite "sects, and the manuscript copies are consequently very 
numerous The birds, according to the poet, were tired of a 
republican constitution, and longed for a king As the lapwing, 
having guided Solomon through the desert, best knew what 
a kiqg should be, he was asked whom they should choose. The 
Simorg in the Caucasus, was his reply. But the way to the 
Caucasus was long and dangerous, and most of the birds excused 
themselves from the enterprise A few, however, set out ; 
l)ut by the time they reached the great king's court, their 
number was reduced to thirty The thirty birds morg), wing- 
weary and hunger-stricken, at length gamed access to their 
chosen monarch the Simorg ; but only to find that they strangely 
lost tReir identity m his presence — that they are he, and he is 
they In such strange fashion does the poet image forth the 
search of the human sotfl after al^orption into the divine. 

The text pf the was puhhshed by Garcm dc Tassy m 

1857, a summary of i,ts contents having already ajmeared as, La 
po/ue philosophtpic $t rehgteuse chez les Persatts In , this was 
Succeeaed by a ocnnplete translation in 2865 Among Fatid ud-dln's 
other works mwy >bie manttioiied hts Pandn^a (Book of Coutiael)* p£ 
which a translatipa by Silvestre dc Sacy appeared m 18x9 « BwhvX 
^ama (Bo^ of the wghtmgilc) : Wastdet Nonna (Book of Con- 
junctions) ; Khusfu fia Onl (The lOng and the Rose) , and Tadh* 
atrafu 7 AidHyd (Msmoirs the SaiAtsi R* A ^Nicholson in 
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^ntian Htstafital TVirfs)* Sc»>Sir Cove Oacdey, BiegraphtaU Notiem 
ef Persian Poets (1846), p 23$ ; Hfipmor Pur|j| 9 l 44 i» GesektcHtB 
der ssh^nen fisickUnsts Perswis (Vieimi^ 2818), p« 140 , the Oneatal 
Coltections, li JLondon, X 52 ®b PE »* 4 i containing ttanslations 
of part of the An^Hma , E H Paltfter, Oriental Mysticism (1867) , 
E. G, BrcHtne, jUterary MuOory cf Persia (1906), 

FARIHA, SMtlMiTOBB (1846- ), Italian novelist^ was 

bom m Sardi!Dua> and after studying law at Turin and Pavia 
devoted himseH to a litezary life at Milan Fanna has often 
been compared as a sentimexital humorist with Didkens^ and his 
style of writing has given him a ^^pecial plate iri modem Italian 
Motion ifis masterpiece is 11 5fgwar 10 ^1880), a dehghtful 
portrait cff an egoost ; IPm ChzsvwtHMo, Amare bendaio, Capdli 
btondtf Ore mscasto, 11 Teeoro dt Dcmmna, Anwre a ctnP occht^ 
Mto figho, 11 numero ij, are some of hts other volumes 
FARIMATO^ PAOLO (x5a>-x6o6)^ Italian painter and ardhi- 
tect| was a native of Verona. He is sometimes named Fannato 
degli Uberti^ as he came from the ancient Florentine stook to 
which the ‘Ghibehma leader Fannata degli Uberti^ odebmted m 
Dante's Commedta, belonged* He douisshed at the eisme time 
that the art of Verona obtained its greatest lustre in the works 
of Paolo Ca^hari (Paul Veronese)^ succeeded by other members 
of the Cag^Uari family^ of whom most or all were oixthved by 
Farinatp. He was instructed by Niceold fiiolfino^ and probali^v 
by Antonio Badile and Domenico del Riccio (Biusasora) 
Proceeding to Venice, he fornied his style partly on Titian and 
Giorgione, though be was never conspicuous as a colourist, and 
in form he learned more from the works of Giulio Romano. Hts 
nude figures show knowledge of the antique; he afficoted a 
broifficd tone in the complexions, harBeonming with the general 
gravity of has cClour, whidi is more laudable m fresco than in 
oil^ainftmg. Vasari pmsed his thronged composntions and 
merit of draughtsmanship. His woriqs are to be found not only 
m Venice and principally m Verona, but also m Mantua, Padua 
and other towns belonging or adjacent to the Venetian territory. 
He was a prosperous and light-hearted man, and continually 
progressed m his art, passing from a comparatively dry manner 
into a larger and bolder one, with much attraction of drapery 
and of landscape The Miracle of the Loaves and Fishes/' 
painted in the church of 8^ Gioigio in Verona, is accounted his 
masterpiece , it was executed at the advanced age of seventy- 
nine, and is of course rej^te with figures, comprising those of 
the painter’s own family A stfloon woe painted by him m 
S. Maria in Oigano, in the same esty, vmh the subjects of 
“ Michael expelling Lucifer ” and the “ Massacre of the Imio 
cents ” ; in Pmeenaa is a *** St Sixtus ” ; m Berlin a Prosenta- 
tiqn in the Temple ” , and in the communal gallery of Verona one 
of his pruno works, the ** Marnsge of 6t OstbenoQ ** Fkaiusto 
executed smaae sculptures, and ramoua etchings of sanmd and 
mythologic subjects, his works of all kmds were mudi m 
request, mdudmg the wax models which be wrought 00 studies 
for his painted figures. He is said to have died at the same hour 
as his wife. His son Omzio was also a paxnter of merit 
FARIHSLLI (1705^x782), whose real name was Carlo 
Broschi, one of the most extraordinary singers that ever hved, 
was bom on the S4th of January 1705, at Naples. He was the 
nephew of Cnstiano Farinelh, the coaiposcr and violinist, whose 
name he took. Having bean prepared for ihie oaneer of a soprano, 
he soon acquired, under the instruction of N. A, Porporn, a 
voice of marvdl^s beauty, and became hunous throughout 
southern Italy as il ragazms (the boy). In 17x2 he made his first 
appearance at Rome m bt$ master’s Eumme, creating die 
gieatsst enthusiasm by sarpaasuig a piqmiar German trumpeth 
player, for whom Ponpora hod wnttai anobhgato tio one of the 
boy’s songs, m bolding and swelling a note of prodigious length, 
purity and pomer, aadmthe vaiSolioiu, mxfaidesiaud trills which 
he introduced into the am In 1724 he appeared cut Vienna, and 
at Vemce m the following year, retnrm^ to Naples shortly 
afterwards. He sang at M d a n in X)7s6, and at Bologna in 1727, 
when ha first met and aKdcncBaledged hmoself vanquished by 
the singer Antonio Bemacchi (b. 1700), to whose msitmetaon he 
was much iindebted. With euerTUMmosing eisocese and fame 
jrarin^ appeared in netoty aH thegnat wttm df Italy ; and' 


retunied a third tune to Vienna m 0731* He now modified'his 
style, it IS said on the advice of Charlm VI., from mere bramra 
of the Porporn school to one of pathos and simplicity. He 
visited London m 1734, arriving m time to lend hk powerftd 
support to the faction which in opposition to Hand^Miad set 
up a rival opera with Porporn as composer and SenS^o as 
pru^pal singer. But not oven kis aid could make the undei^ 
taking successful. H» first appearance at iKc^ Lincoln*e Ixm 
Kidds theatre was in Artaserse, much of the music of wUibh was 
by his brother, RiccardoBmschi. His success was instantaneous, 
and the pnnee of Wales and the court loaded him wrth favotm 
and presents Having spent three years in England, Fomelli 
set out for Spahi, staying a few months on the way m France, 
where he sang before Louis XV. In Spam, whore he had oidy 
meant to stay a few months, he ended by passmg nearly twenty- 
five years. His voice, employed by the queen to cure Philip V. 
of Ins melancholy madness, acquirod for him an infiuenoe wrth 
that pnnee wbidi gave him eventually the power, «f not the 
name, of prone minister. This power he was wise and modest 
enough to use discreetly For ten years, night after night, he 
had to sing to the king the eame six songs, and never anything 
else. Under Ferdinand VI. he held a sii^ar position, and was 
deoomted (1750) with the cross of CaAatrava He utilioed his 
asoendancy over this king by persuading him to establhh 
an Italian opera. After the orcessien of t^ries HI. FarmeUi 
retired with the fortune he Lad amassed to Bolegna, and spent 
the remainder of his days there m melasidboly splendour, dying 
on the of July 17^^* His voice was of laige eompoiss, 
possessing seven or eight notes mere than those of mdinary 
Angers, and was sonorous, equ^ and dlear ; he also possessed a 
great knowledge Of music. 

FARIKODON, properly Grbat Farincdon, a mailoet town 
m the Abinpdon parbamentary division of Berkshire, England, 
17 m* W.S.W. of Oxford by road Pop (icjoi) ^00 It Kes on 
the slope of a low range of hills which borders the valley of the 
Thames on the south. It b the termiTms of a branch oC‘the Oeat 
Western railway from XJffington. The church of AH Saints is a 
large ijruciform buildmg with low central tower Its period is 
mamly IVanskional Norman and Eariy Englidi, and though 
considerably altered by restoration it contains some good detads, 
wrth many monuments and brasses. Fanngdon House, dose to 
the church, was built by Henry James Pve (1745-1^(13), poet 
laureate from 1790 to 1813, who also caused to be pknt^ the 
conspicuous group of fir-trees on the hill ea^t of the town called 
Faringdon Clump, or locally (like other similar groups) the 
Folly, The trade of Fanugefon is agricultural 

FARlfCE, LUIGI CARLO {18x2-1866), Italian statesmoai and 
histonan, was bom at Russi, near Ravenna, on the 22nd of 
October 1812 After completing a brilliant university course 
at Bologna, which he interrupted to take part in the revolution 
of 1837 (see Carbonari), he practised as a physician at Russi 
and at Ravenna He acquired a considerable reputation, bat 
in 1843 his political opinions brought him under the suspucioii 
of ^e pohee and caused his expulsion from the papal states. 
He resided successively in Florence and Pans, and traveltad 
about Europe as private physician to Rrince Jerome Bonapaxte, 
but when Pius IX was elected to the Holy See and begw h» 
reign with apparently Liberal and nationalist tendencies, Farmi 
returned to Italy and was appointed secretary-general to G* 
Recchi, the mimster of the interior (March 1848). But he held 
office for little more than a month, since like all the other Italian 
Liberals he disapproved of the pope’s change of front m refusmg 
to allow* his troops to fight agannst Austria, aend resigned with the 
rest of the mmistry on the 29th of Aprils Pius, wishttig to 
counteract the effect of this polky, sent Formi to Qiarles Albeit^ 
king of Sairdinia, to hand over command of the p8pal con* 
tingent to hun.^ Elected member of pariiaxnent for Faeium, be 
was again appointed secretary to the ministry of the interior in 
the Mamiani cabinet, amd later directur-general of the jmblic 
heahh department. He rested office on the jproclainanon of 
the republic after the flighty pope to Gaeta m 1849, resumed 
It for a trtiile when Pius tmmM to Rome with the pmtactioa 
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of French arms^ but when a reactionary and priestly pohcy was 
instituted, he went into exile and took up his residence at Turin. 
There he became convinced that it was only through the House 
of Savoy that Italy could be liberated, and he expounded his 
views in Cavour’s paper ll RtsorgitnetUo^ in La Frusta and 11 
PtemofUe, of which latter he was at one time editor. He also 
wrote his chief historical work, Lo Stato Romano dal i8is al 1830 ^ 
m four volumes (Turin, 1S50). In 2851 he was appointed minister 
of public instruction in the D’Azegho cabinet, an office which he 
held till May 18^2. As a member of the Sardinian parliament 
and as a journalist Farmi was one of the staunchest supporters 
of Cavour {qx ), and strongly favoured the proposal that Pied- 
mont should participate in the Crimean War, if indeed he was 
not actually the first to suggest that pohcy (see G. B. Ercolani’s 
letter in £ Pam’s memoir of Farmi) In 2856 and 1857 he pub- 
lished two letters to Mr Gladstone on Italian aHairs, which created 
a sensation, while he continued to propagate his views in the 
Italian press. When on the outbreak of the war of 1859 
Francis V., duke of Modena, was expelled and a provisional 
government set up, Fanni was sent as Piedmontese commissioner 
to that city ; but although recalled after the peace of Villafranca 
he was determined on the annexation of central Italy to Pied- 
mont and remained behind, becoming a Modenese citizen and 
dictator of the state. He negotiated an alliance with Parma, 
Romagna and Tuscany, when other provisional governments 
had been established, and entrusted the task of organizing an 
army for this central Italuin league to General Fanti {qv) 
Annexation to Piedmont having been voted by plebiscite and the 
opposition of Napoleon III having been overcome, Farmi 
returned to Turin, when the king conferred on him the order of 
the Annunziata and Cavour appointed him minister of the 
interior (June i860), and subsequently viceroy of Naples ; but 
he soon resigned on the score of ill-health. Cavour died in 1861, 
and the following year Parini succeeded Rattazzi as premier, 
m which office he endeavoured to carry out Cavour’s policy 
Over-exertion, however, brought on softening of the brain, which 
compelled him to resign office on the 24th of March 1863, and 
ultimately resulted m his death on the ist of August 1866 He 
was buried at Turin, but m 1878 his remains were removed to 
lus native village of Russi 

His son Domenico Farmi had a distinguished political career 
and was at one time president of the chamber 

Bibliography -—Several letters from Farmi to Mr Gladstone and 
Lord John Russell were reprinted in a Mimotre sur hs a^atres d*Iiahe 
(1859), and a collection of his political correspondence was pub- 
lished under the title of LeitrLS sur les affaires (iltalte (Pans, i860) 
His historical work was translated into English in part by Mr Glad- 
stone and in part under his supenntendence See E Parn, Lu%g% 
Carlo Fanni (Rome, 1878) , L Carpi in It Hisorpmento Itaiiano^ 
vol iv (Milan, 1888) , and G Finalrs article, “ 11 27 Aprilc 1859," 
in the Nuova Antologta for the i6th of May 1903 (L V *) 

FARM, m the most generally used sense, a portion of land 
leased or held for the purpose of agriculture , hence ** farming ” 
IS equivalent to the pursuit of agriculture, and “ farmer ” to 
an agriculturist This meaning is comparativelv modern The 
origin of the word has perhaps been complicated by an Anglo- 
Saxon feorm, meaning provisions or food supply, and more 
iiarticukrly a payment of provisions for the sustenance of the 
king, the cymnges feorm In Domesday this appears as a food 
rent * firma unim nocHs or diet According to the Ne%v English 
Dictionary there is no satisfactory Teutonic origin for the word. 
It has, however, been sometimes connected with a word which 
appears in the older forms of some Teutonic languages, meaning 

life.” The present form “ farm ” ccrtainlv comes, through 
the French ferme, from the medieval Lat firma {firmus, 6xed), 
a fixed or certain, payment in money or kind The Anglo-Saxon 
feorm may be not an original Teutonic word but an early adapta- 
tion of the Latin The feorm, originally a tax, seems, as the king 
“ booked ” his land, to have become a rent (see F W Maitland, 
Domesday Book and After, 1897, p. 236 £E,, and J H Round, 
Feudal England, 1895, P 1^9 ^ord firma 1$ thus used 

composition paid bv m respect of the dues 

frpm the shire, Finp^e use of the wor<j for the 


fixed sum paid as rent for a portion of land leased for cultivation, 

farm ” was applied to the land itself, whether held on lease or 
otherwise, and always with the meaning of agricultural land. 
The aspect of the fixity of the sum paid leads to a secondary 
meaning, that of a certam sum paid by a taxable pierson, com- 
munity, state, Ac., m respect of the taxes or dues that will be 
imposed, or to such a sum paid as a rent by a contractor for the 
right of collecting such taxes. This method of mdirect collection 
of the revenue by contractors instead of directly by the officials 
of the state is that known as “ fanning the taxes.” The system 
IS best known through the publtcam of Rome, who formed 
companies or syndicates to farm not only the indirect taxation 
of the state, but also other sources of the state revenues, s\^zh 
as mines, fisheries, &c. (see Publicani) 

In monarchical Europe, which grew out of the rums of the 
Ropian empire, the revenue was almost universally farmed, 
but the system was gradually narrowed down until only mdirect 
taxes became the subject of farming France from the i6th to 
the 18th centuries is the most interesting modern example. 
Owing to the hopeless condition of its revenues, the French 
government was continuallv in a state of anticipating its resources, 
and was thus entirely in the hands of financiers In 1681 the 
indirect taxes were farmed collectively to a single company of 
forty capitalists (ferme genirale), increased to sixty in 1755, and 
reduced to the original number in 1780. These farmers-general 
were appointed by the king for six years, and paid an annual fixed 
sum every year in advance. The taxes which they collected 
were the customs (douanes or irattes), the gabelle or salt tax, 
local taxes or octrois {entrees, Ac.), and various smaller taxes 
They were under the management of a controller-general, who 
had a central office in Pans The office of farmer-general was 
the object of keen competition, notwithstanding that the 
successful candidates had to share a considerable part of the 
profits of the post with ministers, courtiers, favourites, and 
even the sovereign, in the shape of gifts {croupes) and pensions. 
1'he rapacity of the farmers-general was proverbial, and the loss 
to the revenue by the system was great, while very considerablir 
hardships were inflicted on the poorer contributors by the 
unscrupulous methods of collection practised by the underlings 
of the farmers In addition, the unpopular nature of the taxes 
Caused deep discontent, and the detestation in which the farmers- 
general were held culminated m the execution of thirty-two of 
them during the French Revolution and the sweeping away 
of the system 

See also Agriculture, Dairy and Dairy-Farming, Fruit and 
Flower Farming, &c 

FARM BUILDINGS. The best laying out of a farm, and the 
construction of its buildings, are matters which, from the variety 
of needs and circumstances, involve practical considerations 
and expert knowledge, too detailed in their nature for more than 
a bnef reference m this work. It may be said generally that the 
best aspect for farm buildings is S. or S S E , and with a view to 
easy disposal of drainage they should be built on a slight slope 
The supply of water, whether it be provided from wells by engine 
or windmill power, by hydraulic rams or other means, is a prime 
consideration, and it should if possible be laid on at different 
suitable points or at any rate the central source of supply should 
be m the most accessible and convenient place as regards stables 
and cow-sheds The buildings should be constructed on or within 
easy distance of the public road, m order to save the upkeep 
of private roads, and should be as near as possible to the centre 
of the farm. On mixed farms of ordinary size (300 to 500 
acres) the building may be advantageously planned in one 
rectangular block, the stock-yards being placed in the centre 
separated by the cow-sheds, and surrounded by the cart-sheds, 
stables, stores and bam, cattle-boxes, piggeries and minor 
buildings On farms of larger size and on dairy farms special 
needs must be taken mto account, while in all cases the local 
methods of farming must influence the grouping and airangement 
of the steading 

For a more detailed treatment of the subject reference may be 
made to the f9Uo¥qng W9rk8.-r-g, Mo^rn Homesteads: 
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a on the Designing of Farm Buildings (London, X905); A D 

Clarke, Modem Farm Buildings (London, XB99) . P Roberts, The 
Farmstead^ in the Rural Science Senea (New York, X900), and 
articles m the Standard Cyclopaedia of Agneuiture, vol 3, and m the 
Cyclopaedia of American Agriculture, vol X« 

' FARMBR* RICHARD (1735-1797)1 Shakespearian com- 
mentator, the son of a rich maltster, was born at Leicester on 
the 28th of August X735. He was educated at the free grammar 
school '>f his native town, and at Emmanuel Cbllege, Gimbndge. 
He graduated in 1757 a senior optime ; three years later he 
proceeded M A and became classical tutor, and m 1775 master 
of his college, in succession to William Richardson, the bio- 
grapher of the English bishops. In the latter year also he was 
appointed vice-chancellor, and three years afterwards chief 
librarian of the university In 1780 he was appointed to a 
prebendal stall in Lichfield, and two years later to one at Canter- 
bury , but the second office he exchanged in 1788 for that of a 
canon residentiary of St Paul's Cambridge, where he usually 
resided, was indebted to him for improvements in lighting, 
paving and watching ; but perhaps London and the nation have 
less reason to be grateful for his zealous advocacy of the custom 
of erecting monuments to departed worthies in St Paul's In 
1765 he issued a prospectus for a history of the town of Leicester , 
but this work, based on materials collected by Thomas Staveley, 
he never even began ; it was carried out by the learned printer 
John Nichols In 1766 he published his famous Essay on ike 
Learning of Shakespeare, in which he proved that the poet's 
acquaintance with ancient and modern Continental literature 
was exclusively derived from translations, of which he copied 
even the blunders. “ Shakespeare,” he said, “ wanted not the 
stilts of language to raise him above all other men ” ** He came 
out of nature’s hand, like Pallas out of Jove's head, at full 
growth and mature ” “ One might,” he said — ^by way of ridicul- 
ing the Shakespearian cnticism of the day — with equal wisdom, 
study the Talmud for an exposition of Tristram Shandy The 
essay fully justifies the author’s description of himself in the 
preface to the second edition I may consider myself as the 
pioneer of the commentators , I have removed a deal of learned 
rubbish, and pointed out to them Shakespeare’s track m the 
ever pleasant paths of nature” Farmer died at Cambridge 
on the 8th of September 1797 He was, it appears, twice offered 
a bishopric by Pitt, but declined the preferment Farmer was 
immensely popular in his own college, and loved, it was said, 
above all other things, old port, old clothes and old books 

FARMERS* MOVEMENT, in American political history, the 
general name for a movement between 1867 and 1896 remarkable 
for a radical socio-economic propaganda that came from what 
was considered the most conservative class of American society 
In this movement there were three periods, popularly known as 
Granger, Alliance and Populist 

The Grange, or Order of the Patrons of Husbandry (the latter 
the official name of the national oig;anization, while the former 
was the name of local chapters, including a supervisory National 
Grange at Washmgton), was a secret order founded m 1867 to 
advance the social needs and combat the economic backwardness 
of farm life It grew remarkably m 1873-1874, and in the latter 
year attained a membership of perhaps 800,000 In the causes 
of Its growth — ^much broader than those that issued m the 
financial crisis of 1873 — ^a high tariff, railway freight -rates and 
other grievances were mingled with agricultural troubles like 
the fall of wheat prices and the increase of mortgages The 
condition of the farmer seemed desperate The origin^ objects 
oi the Grange were primarily educational, but these were soon 
overborne by an anti-middlcraan, co-operative movement 
Grange agents bought everything from farm machmery to 
women’s dresses hundreds of grain elevators and cotton and 
tobacco warehouses were bought, and even steamboat lines, 
mutual insurance companies were formed and joint-stock stores 
Nor was co-operation limited to distributive processes , crop- 
reports were circulated, co-operative dairies multiplied, flour- 
mills were operated, and patents were purchased, that the Grange 
might manufacture farm machmery. The outcome m some 


states was rum, and the name Grange became a reproach. 
Nevertheless these efforts m co-operation were exceedingly 
important both for the results obtained and for their wider 
significance. Nor could politics be excluded, though officially 
tabooed . for economics must be considered bv social idealists, 
and economics everywhere ran into politics Thus it was with 
the railway question. Railways had oeen extended into frontier 
states there were heavy crops m sparsely settled regions where 
freight-rates were high, so that — ^given the existing distributive 
system — ^there were “ over production ” and w^astc , there was 
notorious stock manipulation and discrimination in rates , and 
the farmers regarded ” absentee ownership ” of railways bv 
New York capitalists much as absentee ownership of land has 
been regarded in Ireland. The Grange officially disclaimed 
enmity to railways j but though the organization did not attack 
them, the Grangers — through political “ farmers’ clubs ” and 
the like — did About 2867 began the efforts to establish 
regulation of the railways, as common-carriers, by the states 
Such laws were known as “ Granger laws,” and their general 
principles, soon endorsed (1876) by the Supreme Court of the 
United States, have become an important chapter in the laws 
of the land In a declaration of pnnciples in 1874 Grangers 
were declared to be ” not enemies of railroads,” and their cause 
to stand for “ no communism, no agrarianism ” To conserva- 
tives, however, co-operation seemed communism, and “ Grange 
laws ” agrarianism , and thus m i873-'x874 the growth of the 
movement aroused extraordinary interest and much uneasiness 
In 1874 the order was reor^amzed, membership being limited to 
persons directly interested m the farmers’ cause (there had lieen 
a millionaire manufacturers’ Grange on Broadway), and after 
this there were constant quarrels in the order , moreover, in 
1875 the National Grange largely lost control of the state Granges, 
which discredited the organization by their disastrous co-opera- 
tion ventures Thus bv 1876 it ha!d already ceased to l>e of 
national political importance. About 1880 a renascence began, 
particularly in the Middle States and New England , this 
revival was marked by a recurrence to the original social and 
educational objects The national Grange and state Granges 
(in all, or nearly all, of the states) were still active m 2909, 
especially in the old cultural movement and in such economic 
movements — notably the improvement of highways — as most 
directly concern the farmers The initiative and referendum, 
and other proposals of reform politics in the direction of a 
democratic advance, also enter in a measure into their 
propaganda 

The Alliance carried the movement farther into economics 
The “ National Farmers’ Alliance and Industrial Union,” formed 
in 2889, embraced several originally independent organizations 
formed from 2873 onwards ; it was largely confined to the South 
and was secret. The ” National Farmers’ Alliance,” formed m 
1880, went back similarly to 2877, was much smaller, Northern 
and non-secret The “ Colored Farmers’ National Alliance and 
Co-operative Union ” (formed 1888, merged in the above 
** Southern ’' Alliance in 1890) was the second greatest organiza- 
tion. With these three were associated many others, state and 
national, including an annual, non-partisan, deliberative and 
advisory Farmers’ National Congress The Alliance movement 
reached its greatest power about 1890, in which year twelve 
national farmers’ organizations were represented in conventions 
in St Louis, and the six leading ones alone probably had a 
membership of 5,000,000.^ 

As with the Grange, so in the ends and declarations of the 
whole later movement, concrete remedial legislation for agri- 
cultural or economic ills was mingled with principles of vague 
radical tendency and with lofty idealism ^ Among the prmciples 

1 Membership usually included males or females above t 6 years 
of age 

® Thus, the ** Southern ” Alliance in 1890 (the chief platforms were 
the one at Ocala, Flonda, and that of 1889 at St Louis, m con- 
)unciion with the Knights of I.abor) declari*d its pnncipto to be 

(i) To labour for the education of the agricultural classes in the 
science of economical government m a strictly non-partisan 
and to bnng about a more perfect union of such classes, (2) To 
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advwavted about 1690, pradtiefltt)r' aM the^ greaot orgpntzartBxms 
demanxied th« abolttion of nartioi^ banka^ the free coitege ef 
fHyer^ a ** sufficient ” issue of gevemmeni p«p^ money, tamS 
revision^ and a secret ballet (tm last was soon realised) ; only 
less commonly demanded were an income tax^ taxalioii of 
evidence of debt, and government loans on lands^ All of these 
were principles of the two great Alliances (the Northern and the 
Southern), as were also pure food legislation, abolition of laad*- 
holding i)y aliens, reclamation of unused or unearned land grants 
(to railways, e.g ), and cither rigid federal regulation of railways 
and other means of communication or government ownership 
thereof. The Southern Alliance put m the forefront a “ sub- 
treasury ” scheme according to which cheap loans should be 
made by government from local sub-treasuries on non-penshaWe 
farm products (such as grain and cotton) stored in government 
warehouses , while the “ Northern " Alliance demanded restric- 
tion of the liciuor traffic and (for a short time) woman suffrage 
Still other issues were a modification of the patent laws (eg to 
prevent the purchase of patents to stifle competition), postal 
currency exchange, the eight-hour day, inequitable taxation, 
the smgle-tax on land, “ trusts,” educational qualification for 
suffrage, direct popular election of federal judges, of seiwutoiis, 
and of the president, special-mtcrcst lobbying, &c. 

Tn 1889*1890 the political (non-partisan) movement developed 
astonishing strength ; it captured the Republican stronghold of 
Kansas, brought the Democratic Party to vassalage m South 
(Carolina, revolutionized legislatures even in conservative states 
like Massachusetts, and seemed likely aimpletely to dominate 
the South and West. All its< work m the South was accomplished 
within the old-party oigonizations, but m 1890 the demand 
became strong for an mdependent third party, for which various 
consolidations since 1887 had prepared the way, and by 1892 
a large part of the strength of the farmers’ organizations, with 
that of various industrial and radical orders, was united m the 
People’s Party (perhaps more generally known as the Pofulibt 
Party), which had its beginnings m K^as in i8<jo, and received 
national organization m 1892. This party emphasized free 
silver, the income tax, aght-hour day, reclamation of land 
grants, government ownership of railways, telephiDneB atnd 
telegraphs, popular election of federal senators, and the mitiative 
and refeit^um. In tlie presidential election of 1892 it oast 
j,o4i,oiax votes (m a total of 12,056,089), and elected 22 prest»> 
dential electors, dte first chosen by any thtrd poMPty since 1856. 
In 1896 the People’s Psirty ** fused ” with die IXemocraluc Party 
(^ V ) m the prebidcntial campaign, and again in 1900 ; during 
tins period, uidced, the greatest part of the People’s Party was 
reehsotbed into the two great parties from which its membership 
had ongtaally been drawn ,--*in some northem states apparently 
largely into the Republican ranks, but mamiy into the Demoonctic 
Party, to> which it gave a poweiful radical impulse. 

Ibe Farmers’ movennent was much misunderstood, abused 
and ridiculed. It aaocnplished a vast amount of good. The 
movement— -and especiajly the Grange, for on most important 
points the later movements only followed where it had led — 
contributed the initial impulse and prepared the way for the 
establishment of traveiliig and local rural libraries, reading 
courses, lyceums, fanners’ institutes (a steadily increasing m- 
fluenoe)'and rural free mail delivery (inaugurated expenmentally 
in 1896 and adopted as part of the permanent postal system of 
the country in iqoa) ; for agncultuml exhibits and an improved 
agricultural press; for emouragement to and increased profit 
from the W 04 ^ of agnoultural colleges, the establishment (1885) 
and great services of the United Stales Department of Agn- 

demand etiuGil rights to eili and x^peoial panvileges to none. (3) To 
endorse the motto * In things ossoutial, unity , in all things, 
charity* (4) To develop a better state, mtmtally, morally, socially 
olid financially . (O) To suppress peison<il, locj.], sectional and 

teHotial prejudices For the Sowlhom fanner a chief concrete evil 
Wls the pre-crop mortgages by which cotton farinej^ wmainrd in 
^ debt to country niei chants, m tlio North the farmer attacked a 
wide range of ^^capitalisbc ' h gislation that hurt him, bo believed, 
for the benefit of otJier elaeses — notably leglfilation sought by 
railways^ 


oaltare>-*--ki shQnb> fwmoxAraopdmty ksseningof rur^ 
and bettermnt of the faimm’ opportunities ; for the irrigation 
of the semMtid West, adopted as* a national policy in> 1902, the 
purc-food law of 1906, the interstate-commerce law Of rM7, the 
railway-rate laws of 1903 and 1906, even the great Bureau of 
Commerce-wndf^Labof law of 1903, and UlO Am-tiwst laws of 
2903 and later* The Alliance a^ Ropuliat nmyements were 
bottomed on the idea of ** ethical gabs thifough legislation.” 
In Its local manifestations the wtole movement was often 
mazlfied by eccentnc ideas, narrow ptejbdices and weaknesses 
m economic reasonuig. It is not to* he foigotten* that owing 
to the movement of the frontier the United ^tes has always 
been ” at once a developed country and a pninitive one. The 
same political questions have been put to a society advanced 
in some regions and undeveloped m others. ... On specific 
political questions each economic aorea has reflected its peculiar 
interests” (Profi F. J. Tunxer). That this idea must not, 
however, be over-emphasizad, is admirably enforced by observing 
the great mass of farmer radicahsm that has, since about 1896, 
become an accepted Democratic and Reinibhcan principle over 
the whole country. The Farmers’ movement was the begmnmg 
of widespreafl, effective protest against “ the menace of privilege ” 
m tho United States. 

American p^rioduualR, especially ui x Sgp-* 1*892, arc particularly 
informing on the growth o£ the movement , hte F, M Dicw m 
PolilHttl Science Quafterly (1891), vi p 282; C W PiPfson in 
Popular Seteme monthly (i8fl8), xxxii pn 190, 3^)8 ; C S Walker 
and F J hosier m Annals of American Academy (1694), iv. p, 790 , 
benalor W. A. peiler m Co^mt^poliUin (1890), x. p. and on 

agrix^ultural discontent, PolUual beteme Qnarierly^ iv, {X889), p, 433, 
byW 1 ' Mdppin, v, (iSqo).!! 65, by Jf P Dunn, xx (1896), pp 433, 
ooi, xii (1897), P 03 , and XIV (1899), n 444, by C F Emorick, 
£ W Bemis m Journal of Poliixeat hconamy (1893), 1. p 195, 
A. H, Peten m Quarterly Journal of hconomu^s (1891^, iv« p. z8 , 
C. W, Davis in horum (1890), ix; pp* 231, 291, 348. 

FARNABY (or Farnabije), THOMAS (c, 1575-1647), English 
grammarian, was the son of a London carpenter , his grandfather, 
It IS said, had been mayor of Truro, his great-grandfather an 
Italian musician. Between 1590 and 1595 he appears succes- 
sively as a student of Merton C^lege, Oxford, a pupil in a Jesuit 
college in Spam, and a follower of Drake and Hawkins. After 
some milit^ service in the Low Countries he made shift.” 
siXys Wood, “to be set on shone m the western part of England , 
where,, after some wandering, to and fro under the name of Tho. 
Bamr^e, the anagnam of his surname, he settled at Martock, 
in Somersetshire, and taught llie grammar school there for some 
time with success. After ho had gotten some feathers at Martqck, 
he took his flight to London,” and opened a school in Goldsmiths’ 
Rents, Cnpplegate. From this school, which had as many as 
300 pupils, lliere issued, says Wood, "more diurchmen and 
statesmen than from any school taught by one man in England,” 
In the course of his London career " he was made master of arts 
of Cambridge, and soon after inporporatcd at Oxon.” Such was 
his success tliat he was enabled to buy an estate at Otford near 
Sevenoaks, Kent, to which he retired from London in 1636, still, 
however, carrying on his profession of schoolmaster. In course 
of time he added to his Olford estate and bought another near 
Horsham ui Sussex. In politics he was a royahst ; and, suspected 
of participation m the rising near Tunbridge, X643, be was 
imprisoned m Ely House, Hdborn. He died at Sevenoaks on 
the i2th of Tunc 1647. 

TUc details of his life were derived by Anthony & Wood from 
Francis, Famaby's son by a second marriage fsee Wood's Athenae 
Oxomenses, ed Bliss, in 213) His works chiefly consisted of anno- 
tated editions of I*atxn authors — Juvenal, Persius, Seneca, Martial, 
Lucan, Virgd, Ovid and Terence, which enjoyed extraordinary 
populanty His Systema grammaticum was published m London 
m 1641, On the 6th of April 1632 Famaby was presented with a 
royal patent granting him, for the space of twenty-one years, the 
sole right of ponstiag and publiahmg oertam of Ins works. 

FARMBOSOilGIl, THOMAS BOMKINB MAY, Baton (1S15- 
x886), English Cunstitutioiial historian, was bom m London 
on the Bth of Februaty 1815 and educated at Bedford grammar 
school. In X831 he was nominated by Manners Sutton, speaker 
of the House of Commosks, to the post of assistant librarian, so 
that his long connexion wnth parliament began m his youth. 
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He studied foi: the>bar^,ai»l was called at the Middle Tem^k m> 
iS5a. In he published the first edkion of his Treatise an 
ikg Lam, PnvtUge, Praceedsngs^and Usage a( Barhament^ This 
workj which has passed through mny editions^ is not only m 
invaluable mine of mformatioafor the histonca! s^dent, but it is 
known as the text-*book of the law by which parliament governs 
Its proceedings, la 1846 Erskme May was appointed examiner 
of petitions for pnvate biUs^ and the fullowixig year taxing- 
master of the House of Commons* He published his Remarks 
to RaahUUe Public Business in PaAiamenJt in 1849 ; a work 
On Uie ConsoUdation of hketion Lams in 1850 ^ and tus Rules, 
Orders and Forms of the House of Commons was printed by 
command of the House m 1854. lin he was appointed clerk 
assistant at the table of the Ilouse of Commons. He received 
the companionship of the Bath m x86o for his parliamentary 
services^ and became a knight commander m 1866, Ills im- 
portant work^ The ConsMuMoneX History of England since the 
Accession of George HI (1760-1860), was published in 1861- 
186^, and It received frequent additions m sulisequent editions 
In 1871 Sir Erskine May wus arointed clerk of the House of 
Commons. Ills Democracy tn Europe : a History appeared in 
1877, but It failed to lake the same rank m critical esteem as hib 
Constitutional lUsiory He retired from the post of clerk to the 
House of Commons in. April x8$6, having for fifteen years 
discharged the onerous duties of the office with as mucli know- 
ledge and energy as unfading tact and courtesy^ Shortly after 
his retirement from office he was raised to the peerage under the 
title of Baron Fnrnborough of Famborou^li, in tnc county of 
Southampton, but he only survived to enjoy the dignity fur a 
few days. He died in London on the 17th of May 1886, and as he 
left no issue the title became extinct. 

FABJiBOBOUGH, an urljan district in the Basingstoke 
parliamentary division of Hampshire, England, 33 m S W. by W 
from London, on the London & South Western and the South 
Eastern & Chatham railways Pop, (iqor) 11,500 (including 
5070 military). The church of St Peter ranges from Exirly English 
to Perpendicular in style. St Miihaers Catholic memorial 
church, erected in 1887 by thq ex-empress Eug^me, a)ntains the 
remains of Napoleon 111, and the prince imperud An adjouung 
abbey is occufiied by Benedictine fathers of tlie French congrega- 
tion , the convent is a ladies’ boarding-school. Aldershot North 
Camp is withm the parish 

FARMS ISLANDS [also Fcarz^h, Ffkn, or The Staples], a 
group of rocky islands and reefs ofi the coast of Northumberland, 
England, included m that county. In 1901 they had only eleven 
inhabitamts. Tliey extend in a line of some 6 m in a north- 
easterly direction from the coast, on which the nearest villages 
are Bamborough and North Sunderland. The Fairway, i) m 
across, separates the largest island, Farne, or House, from the 
mainland. Farne is x6 acres m area^ and has precipitous clifis 
up to 80 ft. in height up the cast, but the shore is otlierwise low 
The other princtpal islets are Staple, Brownsman, North and 
South Wamses, Longstoiic and Big Harcar. On Fame is a small 
ancient chapel, with a square tower near it built for purposes of 
defence* in 15th century. The chapel is believed to occupy 
the site of St Cuthbert’s hemutage, whidier he retired from the 
priory on the neiglibourmg Holy Island or Lindisfarne. He 
mis with difficulty persuaded to leave it on his elevation to the 
bishopric of Lxndisfarne, and relumed to it to die (687), Long- 
stone roek, with its lighthouse, in famous as the scene of the 
bravaiy of Grace Darhng m rescuing some of the survivors of 
the wreak of the Forfarshire ” (1838). The rocks abound in 
sea-birds, includnig eider duck. 

FARNB8S,te name of one Of the most illustrious and powerful 
Itahan families, which besides including eminent prelates, 
statesmen and wairaors ^ members, ruled the duchy 

of Parma for two centuries. The early history of the family is 
involved in obscurity, but they are first heard of as lords of 
Farneto or Farnese, a castle near the lake of Bolsena, and they 
played an important part asf consuls and signori of Orvieto. 
They seem to have always been Guelphs, and m the civil 
broils of Orvieto they sided with the J^dnaldeschi faction against 


the Ghibellme Fibppeschi. One Pietro Farnese commanded 
the papal armies under Paschal II (1099-1118), another 
Pietro kd the Florentines to victory against the Pisans in 1363 
Ranuccio Faracese served Eugene IV so well that the pope 
endowed him with large fiefs, and is reported to have said, ** The 
Church is ours because Famese has given it back to us,” 

The famiW derived further advantages at tlie time of Pope 
Alexander VI , who was the lover of the beautiful Giulia Farnese, 
known as Giulia Bella, and created her brother Alessandro 
a cardinal (1493). The Litter was elected pope as Paul III. in 
i534> And It IS tom that moment that the ^eat nuportance of 
the family dates. An unbluslnng nepotist, he alienated immense 
fiefs belonging to the Holy Set in favour of his natural children- 
Of these the most famous was Pierluigi Farnese (1503-1547), 
who served in the papal army in various campaigns, but also 
look part in the sack of Rome in 1 527 On his father’s elevation 
to the papacy he was made captam-gencral of the Church, and 
received the duchy of Castro in the Maremma, besides Frascati, 
Nepi, Montalto and other fiefs. A shameless rake and a man 
of uncontrollable temper, his massacre of the people of Perugia 
after a rebellion m 1540 and the unspeakable outrage he com- 
mitted on the bishop of Fono are typical of his character. In 
1545 his father conferred on him the duchy of Parma and 
Piacenza, which Lkewisc belonged to the Holy See, and his rule 
proved cruel and tyrannical. He deprived the nobles of their 
privileges, and forced them to dwell in the towns, hut to some 
extent he improved the conditions ol the Lmcr classes Pierluigi 
being an uncompromising opponent of the emperor Chailes V , 
Don Ftrrante Gonzaga, the imperial governor of Milan, was 
ever on the watch for a pretext to deprive him of Piacenza, 
which the emperor greatly coveted. When the duke proceeded 
to build a castle m tmt town m order to overawe its inhabitants, 
tlie nobles were furiously indignant, axad a plot to murder him 
was organised by the marquis Anguissola and others with the 
support t>uth of Gonzaga and of Andrea Dona (q v ), Charles s 
adiiural, who wished to be revenged on Pierluigi for the part he 
liad played in the Fiesco conspiracy (sec PiESCo), The deed 
was done while the duke was superintending the building of the 
above-mentioned citadel, and his corpse was flung into the street 
(December loth, 1547). Piacenza was tliereupon occupied by the 
imperialists 

rierluigi had several children, for all of whom Paul made 
generous provision. One of them, Alessandro (1520-1589), was 
created cardinal at the age of fourteen , be was a man of learning 
and arUslic tastes, and lived witli great .splendour surrounded 
by scholars and artists, among whom were Annibal Caro, Paolo 
Giovio, Moos Della Casa, Bembo, Vasari, &c. It was he who 
completed the magnificent Farnese palace m Roane He dis- 
played diplomatic ability on various missions to foreign courts, 
but failed to get elected to the papacy 

Osazio, Pierluigi’s third son, was made duke of Castro when 
his father became duke of Parma,, and married Diane, a natural 
daughter of Henry IL of Fiance Ottavio, the second son (1521- 
1586), married Margaret, the natural daughter of Charles v. and 
widow of Alessandro de’ Mcdici, at the age of fifteen, she being 
a year older , at first she dishk^ her youthful bndhgroom, but 
when he returned wounded from the expedition to Algiers in 
1541 her aversion was turned to affection (see Margaret of 
Austria) Ottavio had been made lord of Camermo in 1540, 
but he gave up that fiof when his father became duke of Parma 
When, on tlie murder of the latter in 1547, Piacenza was occupied 
by the imperialists, Paul determined to make an effort to regain 
the city , lie set aside Ottavio’s claims to the succession of 
Parma, where he appointed a papal legate, giving him back 
Camerinc in exchange,and then claimed Piaoenia of Uie emperor, 
not for the Famesi, but for the Church. But Ottavio would not 
be put cifi ; he attempted to seize Parma by force, and having 
failed, entered into negotiations wnth Gonzaga. This unnatural 
rebelluin on the part of one grandson, oombined with the fact 
tlial It was supported by the oilier grandson, Cardinal Alessandro, 
hastened the pope’s death, whidi occurred on the loth of 
.November ^549 Dunng the mterregnum that followed Ottavio 
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again tried to induce the governor o{ Parma to give up the city 
to him, but met with no better success ; however, on the election 
of Giovan Maria C'locchi (Julius III ) the duchy was conferred 
on him (1551). This did not end his quarrel with the emperor, 
for Gonzaga refused to give up Piacenza and even threatened 
to occupy Parma, so that Ottavio was driven into the arms of 
France Julius, who was anxious to be on good terms with 
Charles on account of the council of Trent which was then sitting, 
ordered Famese to hand Parma over to the papal authonties 
once more, and on his refusal hurled censures and admonitions 
at his head, and deprived him of his Roman fiefs, while Charles 
did the same with regard to those in Lombardy A French army 
came to protect Parma, war broke out, and Gonzaga at once laid 
siege to the city But the duke came to an arrangement with his 
father-m-law, by which he regained Piacenza and his other fiefs 
The rest of his life was spent quietly at home, where the modera- 
tion and wisdom of his rule won for him the affection of his people 
At his death in 1586 he was succeeded by his son Alessandro 
Farnese (1545-1592), the famous general of Philip 11 . of Spam, 
who spent the whole of his reign in the Flemish wars 

The first years of the reign of his son and successor Ranuccio I 
(1569-1622), who had shown much spirit in a controversy with 
Pope Sixtus V , were uneventful, but m 1611 a conspiracy was 
formed against him by a group of discontented nobles supported 
by the dukes of Modena and Mantua The plot was discovered 
and the conspirators were barbarously punished, many being 
tortured and put to death, and their estates confiscated 
Ranuccio was a reserved and gloomy bigot ; he instituted savage 
persecutions against supposed witches and heretics, and lived 
in perpetual terror of plots. His eldest son Alessandro being 
deaf and dumb, the succession devolved on his second son 
Odoardo (1612-1646), who fought on the French side in the war 
against Spam His failure to pay the interest of the money 
borrowed m Rome, and the desire of Urban VIII to obtain 
Castro for his relatives the Barbenni (g v ), resulted m a war 
between that pope and Odoardo His son and successor Ra- 
nuccio II. (1630-1694) also had a war with the Holy See about 
Castro, which was eventually razed to the ground His son 
Francesco Maria (1678-1727) suffered from the wars between 
Spam and Austria, the lattcr^s troops devastating his territory , 
but although this obliged him to levy some burdensome taxes, 
he was a good ruler and practised economy in his administration 
Having no children, the succession devolved at his death on 
his brother Antonio (1679-1731), who was also childless The 
powers had agreed that at the death of the latter the duchy 
should pass to Don Carlos of Bourbon, son of King Philip V 
of Spam by Elisabetta Famese (1692-1766), granddaughter of 
Ranuccio II. Antonio died m 1731, and with him the line of 
Farnese came to an end. 

The Palazzo Famese in Rome, one of the finest specimens of 
Roman Renaissance architecture, was begun under Paul III , 
while he was cardinal, by Antonio da San Gallo, and completed 
by his nephew Cardinal Alessandro under the direction of 
Michelangelo (1526). It was inherited by Don Carlos, afterwards 
king of Naples and Spam, and most of the pictures were removed 
to Naples It now contains the French embassy to the Italian 
court, as well as the French school of Rome 

Bibliography — F Odonci gives a detailed history of the family 
in P Litta's Famtghe celebn ttaiiane, \ol x. (Milan, 1868), to which 
an elaborate bibliography is appended, including manusenpt 
sources: a more recent bibliography is S lx>ttici and G« Sitti, 
Btbhografia generate per la siorta parmense (Parma, 1904) . much 
information will be found in A von Reumont's Geschtchte der Stadt 
Pom, vol 111 (Berlin, x868), and m F Grogorovius's Geschtchte der 
Stadt Rom (Stuttgart. 1872) (L V *) 

FARMBSB, ALEXANDER (1545-1593), duke of Parma, 
general, statesman and diplomatist, governor-general of the 
Netherlands under Philip II of Spam, was bom at Rome on the 
27th of August 1545, and died at the abbey of St Waast, near 
Arras, on the 3rd of December 1592 He was the son of Ottavio 
Famese, duke of Parma, and Margaret of Austna, natural 
daughter of Charles V He accompanied his mother to Brussels 
when she was appointed governor of the Netherlands, and in 


1565 his marriage with the princess Maria of Portu^l was cele- 
brated in Brussels with great splendour. Aleitander Famese had 
been brought tip in Spain with his cousin, the ill-fated Don 
Carlos, and his unde Don John of Austria, both of whom were 
about the same age as himself, and after his marriage he took 
up his residence at once at the court of Madrid. He fought with 
much personal distinction under the command of Don John in 
1571 at the battle of Lepanto. It was seven years, however, 
before he had again an opportunity for the display of his great 
military talents. In the meantime the provinces of the Nether- 
lands had revolted against the arbitrary and oppressive Spanish 
rule, and Don John of Austria, who had been sent as governor- 
general to restore order, had found himself helpless m face of 
the superior talent and personal influence of the prince of Orange, 
who had succeeded in uniting all the provinces in common 
resistance to the civil and religious tyranny of Philip. In the 
autumn of 1577 Famese was sent to join Don John at the head 
of reinforcements, and it was mainly his prompt decision at a 
critical moment that won the battle of Gemblours (1578) 
Shortly afterwards Don John, whose health had broken down 
through disappointment and ill-health, died, and Famese was 
appointed to take his place 

It is scarcely possible to exaggerate the difficulties with which 
he found himself confronted, but he proved himself more than 
equal to the task In military ability the prince of Parma was 
inferior to none of his contemporaries, as a skilful diplomatist 
he was the match even of his great antagonist William the Silent, 
and, like most of the leading statesmen of his day, was un- 
scrupulous as to the means he employed so long as he achieved 
his ends Perceiving that there were divisions and jealousies 
in the ranks of his opponents between Catholic and Protestant, 
Fleming and Walloon, he set to work by persuasion, address and 
bribery, to foment the growing discord, and bring back the 
Walloon provinces to the allegiance of the king He was success- 
ful, and by the treaty of Arras, January 1579, he was able to 
secure the support of the ** Malcontents,^’ as the Catholic nobles 
of the south were styled, to the royal cause The reply to the 
treaty of Arras was the Union of Utrecht, concluded a few weeks 
later between the seven northern provinces, who abjured the 
sovereignty of King Philip and bound themselves to use all their 
resources to maintain their independence of Spanish rule 

I'arnese, as soon as he had obtained a secure basis of operations 
m Hainaut and Artois, set himself in earnest to the task of re- 
conquering Brabant and Flanders by force of arms Town 
after town fell into his power Tournai, Maastricht, Breda, 
Bruges and Ghent opened their gates, and finally he laid siege 
to the great seaport of Antwerp The town was open to the 
sea, was strongly fortified, and was defended with resolute 
determination and courage by the citizens They were led by 
the famous Philip de Mamix, lord of St Aldegonde, and had the 
assistance of an ingenious Italian engineer, by name Gianibelli 
The siege began in 1584 suid called forth all the resources of 
Farnese s military genius He cut off all access to Antwerp 
from the sea by constructing a bridge of boats across the Scheldt 
from Calloo to Oordom, in spite of the desperate efforts of the 
besieged to prevent its completion At last, on the 15th of 
August 1585, Antwerp was compelled by famine to capitulate 
Favourable conditions were granted, but all Protestants were 
required to leave the town within two years With the fall of 
Antwerp, for Malmes and Brussels were already in the hands 
of Farnese, the whole of the southern Netherlands was brought 
once more to recognize the authority of Philip But Holland 
and Zeeland, whohc geographical position made them unassailable 
except by water, were by the courage and skill of then hardy 
seafaring population, with the help of English auxiliaries sent by 
Queen Elizabeth, able to defy his further advance 

In 1586 Alexander Famese became duke of Parma by the 
death of his father He applied for leave to visit his paternal 
territory, but Philip would not permit him. He could not replace 
him in the Netherlands , but while retaining him in his command 
at the head of a formidable army, the king^ would not give his 
sanction to his great general’s desire to use it for the reconquest 
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of the Northern Provinces. Never was there a better opportunity 
than the end of 1586 for an invading army to march through 
the country almost without opposition. The misj^ovemment 
and lack of high statesmanship of the earl of Leicester had 
caused faction to be rampant m the United Provinces , and on 
his return to England he left the country without organised 
forces or experienced generals to oppose an advance of a veteran 
army under the greatest commander of his time But Philip's 
whole thoughts and energies were already directed to the prepara- 
iion of an Invincible Armada for the conquest of England, 
and Parma was ordered to collect an enormous flotilla of trans- 
ports and to keep his army concentrated and trained for the 
projected invasion of the island realm of Queen Elizabeth 
Thus the critical period passed by unused, and when the tempests 
had finallv dispersed the defeated remnants of the Great Armada 
the Dutch had found a general, in the youthful Maurice of 
Nassau, worthy to be the rival in military genius even of Alexander 
of Parma Moreover, the accession to the throne of France of 
Henry of Navarre had altogether altered the situation of 
affairs, and relieved the pressure upon the Dutch by creating a 
diversion, and placing Parma and his army between hostile 
forces. The ruinous expenditure upon the Great Armada had 
also depleted the Spanish treasury and Philip found himself 
virtually bankrupt In 1590 the condition of the Spanish 
troops had become intolerable Famese could get no regular 
supplies of money from the king for the payment of the soldiery, 
and he had to pledge bis own jewels to meet the demand A 
mutiny broke out, but was suppressed In the midst of these 
difficulties Parma received orders to abandon the task on which 
he had spent himself for so many years, and to raise the siege 
of Pans, which was blockaded by Henr>' IV He left the Nether- 
lands on the 3rd of August 1590 at the head of 1^,000 troops 
By brilliant generalship he outwitted Henry and succeeded 
m relieving Pans , but owing to lack of money and supplies he 
was compelled immediately to retreat to the Netherlands, 
abandoning on the march many stragglers and wounded, who 
were killed by the peasantry, and leaving all the positions he had 
taken to be recaptured by Henry 

Again m 1591, in the very midst of a campaign against Maurice 
of Nassau, sorely against his will, the duke of Parma was obliged 
to give up the engrossing struggle and march to relieve Rouen 
He was again successful in his object, but was wounded in the 
arm before Caudebec, and was finally compelled to withdraw 
hi^ army with considerable losses through the privations the 
troops had to undeigo. He himself was shattered in health by 
so many years of continuous campaigning and exposure, and 
by the cares and disappointments which had befallen him 
He died at Arras on the 3rd of December 1592, in the forty- 
seventh year of his age The feeling that his immense services 
had not won for him either the gratitude or confidence of his 
sovereign hastened hi«i end He was honoured by a splendid 
funeral at Brussels, but his body was interred at his own capital 
city of Parma. He left two sons, Ranuce, who succeeded him, 
and Edward, who was created a cardinal m 1^91 by Pope 
Gregory XTV His daughter Margaret married Vincent, duke 
of Mantua. 

See L P Gachard, Cotrcspondance d* Alexandre Famese^ Prince de 
Parme.gouueineur giniral de% Pays'-Bas^ avec Philippe //, 
iS 79 (Brussels, 1850) . Fra Pietro, Alessandro Farnese, duca dt 
Parma (Rome, 1836). 

FA|»ISSE> EUZABBTH (1692-1766), queen of Spam, bom 
on the 25th of October 1692, was the only daughter of Ocioardo 
II , prince of Parma Her mother educated her in strict seclusion, 
but seclusion altogether failed to tame her impienous and am- 
bitious temper. At the age of twenty-one ( 1 7 14) she was married 
by proxy at Parma to Philip V. of Spam The marriage was 
arranged by Ciurdinal ^beroni {qv), with the concurrence of 
the Prince^ des Ursibs, the Camerara Mayor. On arriving at 
the bordets of Spam, Elizabeth was met by the Pnneess des 
Unlins, but received her Istemly, ^d, perhaps m accordance 
with a plan previously concerted with the king, at once ordered 
her to be removed from her presence and from Spam. Over the 


weak king Elizabeth quickly obtained complete influence This 
influence was exerted altogether m support of the policy of 
Alberoni, one chief aim of which was to recover the ancient 
Italian possessions of Spam, and which actually resulted in the 
seizure of Sardmia and Sicily So vigorously did she enter into 
this policy that, when the French forces advanced to the Pv rertees, 
she placed herself at the head of one division of the Spanish arm)'. 
But Elizabeth's ambition was grievously disappointed The 
Triple Alliance thwarted her plans, and at length in 1720 the 
allies made the banishment of Alberoni a condition oi peace 
Sicily also had to be evacuated. And finally, all her entieaties 
failed to prevent tlie abdication of Philip, who in 1724 gave up 
the throne to his heir, and retired to the palace of La Granja 
Seven months later, however, the death of the young king recalled 
him to the throne. During his later years, when he was nearly 
imbecile, she directed the whole policy of Spain so as to secure 
thrones m Italy for her sons. In 1*736 she had the satisfaction 
of seeing her favourite scheme realized in the accession of her 
son Don Carlos ^afterwards Charles HI of Spam) to the throne 
of the Two Sicilies and his recognition by the powers m the treaty 
of Vienna Her second son, Philip, became duke of Parma 
Elizabeth survived her husband twenty years, dying m 1766 

See Mhnotres pour servtr d Vhtsfotre d*Kspagne sous le r^gne d& 
Philippe F, by the Marquis de St Philippe, translated by Mauda\ e 
(I*ari9, 175O) , Memoirs of Elizabeth harnese (London, 174O) , and 
E Armstrong, Elizabeth Farnese^ the lermagant of Spain (1892) 

FARNHAM, a market town in the Guildford parliamentary 
division of Surrey, England, 37J m. S.W by W. from London 
by the London & South Western railway. Pop of urban 
district (1901) 6124 It lies on the left bank of the river Wey, 
on the southern slope of a hill rising about 700 ft above the 
sea-level The church of St Andrew is a spacious transitional 
Norman and Early English building, with later additions, and 
was formerly a chapel of ease to Waverley Abbey, of which a 
crypt and fragmentary remains, of Early English date, stand m 
the park attached to a modern residence of the same name 
This was the earliest Cistercian house in England, founded in 
1128 by William Gifford, bishop of Winchester The Annales 
Waverhenses, published by Gale in hw Sertpiores and afterwards 
m the Record senes of Chronicles, are believed to have suggested 
to Sir Walter Scott the name of his first novel Farnham Castle, 
on a hill north of the town, the seat of the bishops of Winchester, 
was first built by Henry de Blois, bishop of Winchester, and 
brother of King Stephen , but it was razed by Henry HI It 
was rebuilt and garrisoned for Charles I by Denham, ftom 
whom It was taken in 1642 by Sir W. Waller ; and having been 
dismantled, it was restored by George Morley, bishop of V'ln- 
chester (x662-^i684) Farnham has a town h^l and exchange 
in Italian style (1866), a grammar school of early foundation, 
and a school of science and art. It was formerly noted for its 
cloth manufacture. Hops of fine quality are grown in the 
vicinity William Cobbett was born in the parish (1766). and is 
buried in the churchyard of St Andrew's The neighbouring 
mansion of Moor Park was the residence of Sir William Temple 
(d. 1699), and Swift worked here as his secretary Hester 
Johnson, Swift’s “ Stella,” was the daughter of Temple’s steward, 
whose cottage still stands The town has grown in favour as 
a residential centre from the proximity of Aldershot Camp 
(am NE) 

Though there is evidence of an early settlement in the nei^h* 
bourhoi^, the town of Farnham (Femeham^aeenis to have grown 
up round the castle of the bishops of Winchester, who possessed 
the manor at the Domesday Survey. Its position at the junction 
of the Pilgrim’s Way and the road from Southampton to London 
was important In 1205 Farnham had bailiffs, and in 1207 it 
was definitely a mesne borough under the bishops of Winchester 
In 1247 the l)ishop granted the first charter, giving, among other 
privileges, a fair on All Saints’ Day The burgesses surrendered 
the proceeds of the borough court and other rights in 1365 in 
return for respite of the fee farm rent ; these were recovered 
jn 1405 and rent again paid Bishop Waynflete is said to hav^ 
confirmed the original charter m 2452, and in 1566 Bbhop Horne 
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granted a new charter by which tbe burgesses elected 2 bailjifis 
and 12 burgesses annually and did service at their own courts 
every three weeks, tlie court Jeet being held twice a year- In 
resisting an attack made by the bishop m z66o on their right ol 
toll, the burgesses could only claim Famham as a borough by 
prescription as their charters had been mislaid, but the charters 
were subsequently found, and after some litigation their rights 
were established. In the i8th century the corporation, a close 
body, declined, its duties Uung performed by the vestry, and in 
1789 the one survivor resigned and handed over the town papers 
to the bishop. Farnham sent representatives to parliament in 
13x1 and 1460, on both occasions being practically the bishop^s 
pocket borough. In accordance with the grant of 1247 a fair 
was held on All Saints’ day and also on Holy Thursday ; the 
former was afterwards held on All Souls’ Day^ Fai-nham was 
early a market of importance, and in 1216 a royal grant changed 
the marlmt day from Sunday to Tliursday m each week. It was 
famous in the early 17th century for wheat and oats , hop- 
growing began m 1597* 

FARNWOSHTH, an urban district in the RadcUife*cumr 
Famworth parliamentary division of l4u\cashiFe, England, on 
the Irwell, 3 m. S E. of Bolton by the Lancashire & YorLshiee 
railway. Pop. (1901) 25,925^ Cotton mills, icon foundries, 
brick and tde works, and coUienes employ the large industnal 
population, 

FARO, the capital of a district bearing the same name, m 
southern Portugal , at the termmus of the Lisfeon-Faro railway, 
and on the Atlantic Ocean Pop (2900) 11,789. Faro is an 
episcopal see, with a Renaissance csdnedral of great sise, an 
ecclesiastical seminary, and a ruined castle surrounded by 
Moorish fortifications. Its broad but sliallow harbour is pro*- 
teoted on the south by the long island of Cftss, and la number of 
sandy islets, whidi, l^ing constantly enlarged by silt from the 
small river Fermoao, render the entsance of large vessels im- 
possible. Fishing 18 an important industry, and &h, with wine, 
fruit, cork,^ baskets and sumach, are prviicipal articles oi 
export. Little lias beenf done to develop the mineral resoumes 
of the dbtnct, which lAcludc tin, lead, antimony and auriiieroui) 
^artx. Fano was taken from the Moors by Alphonso IH. of 
Portugal (ia48t-c27g). It was sacked by the English la 1596, 
and neariy destroyed by lan earthquake m 1755. 

The administrative distxmct of Faro comcides with the ancient 
kingdom and province of Algarve (f 0 ) ; pop* <(1900) 255,192 , 
^937 to 

FARO (from Pharaoh, a picture of the Egyptian king appearing 
on a card of the old French paok), aigame of cards, ^lyed with 
a full pack. Originally the paok was held m the dealer’s left 
hand, but nowadays very elaborate and expensive impleminits 
are used The dealer places the pack, after shuffling and cutting, 
m a dealing-box face upwards, and the cards are t^n from the 
top of the m couples through a slit m the side. The exponed 
card on top is called soda, and the last card left m the box is 
m hoc The implements include counters of various colours 
and values, a deahng-box, a case or frame manipulated by a 

case-keeper,” upon which the cards already played are arranged 
in sight, a shuffhng-boaxd, and score-sheets for the players 
Upon the table is the lay-out,” a complete suit of spades 
enamelled on green cloth, upon or near which to place the stakes. 
The dealer lakes two cards from the box, placing the first one 
near it and the second close beside it. Each dead of two cards 
IS called a turn, and there are twenty-five such, roda and hoc 
not counting. The players stake upon any card they please, or 
in such manner as to take in several cards, reducing the amount, 
but mcreasing the chances, of winning, as at roulette. The 
dealer, having waved the hand, after which no more bets may 
be mad^dmib the turn, and then proceeds to gather in the 
stakes vA him, and to pay those he has lost. The chances 
as betwni dealer and punters, or players, are equal, except 
that the banker wins half the money staked on the cards of a 
turn should they ohance to be alike. Faro is played considerably 
in parts of the United States, whither it is said to ha^'e been 
taken from France, where it had a great vogue during the reign 


of Louis Owing tp dishonest methods of many 

gambling clubs ” the g)Eime is in n^ismpjute. 

FARQDHARy 6B0RGE Bntish dnunatist, son of 

WUham Farqubar, a clergyman, was bom m Londonderry, 
Ireland, m 1677. When he wat seventeen be wps entered 
a sizar at Trinity College, PuUm, under the patronage of Dr 
Wiseman, bishop of Dromore. He did not long continue his 
studies, l^ing, according to one account, expelled for a profane 
joke. Thomas Wilkes, however, states t^t the abrupt termina- 
tion of his studies was due to the death of his patron. He became 
an actor on the Dublin stage, but m a fencing scene in D^den’s 
Indian Emperor he forgot to exchange bis sword for a foil, with 
results which narrowly escaped bemg fatal to a fellow-actor. 
After this ajocident he never appeared on the boards. He had 
met Robert Wilks, the famous comedian, in Dublin Though 
he dsd not, as generally stated, go to London with Wilks, it was 
at bis suggestion that he wrote his first play, T^e and a Paiile, 
which was performed at Druiy Lane, perhaps through Wilks’s 
interest, m 1698. He received from the earl of Orrery a lieutpn^ 
ancy m his regiment, then m Ireland, but m two letters of his 
dated Ircnn Holland m 1700 he says nothuig of military service. 
Hjs second comedy, Tie Constant Couple: or a Trtf to the 
Jubilee (2699), ridiculing the preparations for the pilgrimage 
tq Rome in the Jubilee ypar, met with an enthusiastic reception. 
Wilks as Sir Harry Wildair contributed substantially to its 
success. In 1701 Farquhar wrote a sequel. Sit Rarry WtUatr. 
Leigh Hunt says that Mrs Oldfield, Ukc Wilks, played admirably 
well in it, but the originali Lady Lurewell was Mrs Verbruggen. 
Mrs Otdheld is said to have been the Penelope ” of FarquJbar’s 
letters. In 1702 Farquhar published a slight volume of mi$- 
cellames-^-jLova and Bpsvness, m a CoUeettan of Occaswnary 
Verse and Epistolary Prose^^ontaming, among other things, ” A 
Discourse on Comedy m reference to the il^glish Stage,” in 
winch he defends the English nqglect *of .the dramatic unities. 
” The rules of English comedy,” he says, ” don’t he m the com- 
psnsof Aristode or his followers, but m the pit, box anc^alleries ” 
In X70C he borrowed frcMPn Fletcher’s Wild Goose Chase, The 
Inconstant, or theWayto win Him, in which he followed his original 
fainly dosdy except in the last act In 1703 he married, m the 
exp^tation of a fortisne, but found too late that he was deceived. 
It IS said that he never reproached his wife, although the marriage 
mcmeased his liabilities and the rest of his life was a constant 
struggle against poverty, His other plays are c The ElcLge Coach 
(2794;, a one-act farqe adapted from the French of Jean de la 
Chapl^e m conjunction with Peter Motteux ; The Twin Rivals 
(Drury Lone, 1702) , The ReermUng Officer (Drury Lane, 1706) ; 
and The Beaux* Stratagem (Hayxnarket, 1707). The Recruiting 
Qffieer was suggested to him by a recruiting expedition (1^05) 
m Shropshire, and is dedicated to his ” friends round the Wrekin.” 
The Beaux* Stratagem is the best of all his plays, and long kept 
the stage Genest notes nineteen revivab up to 1828. Two 
embarrassed gentlemen travel in the country disguised as master 
and servant in the hope of mending their fortune. The play gives 
vivid pictures of the Lichfield mn with its rascally landlord, 
and of the domestic affairs of the Sullens. Archer, the supposed 
valet, whose adventurous spint secures full play, was one of 
Garnck’s best parts. 

Meanwhile one of his patrons, said to have been tbe dtlke of 
Ormond, bad advised Farquhar to sell out of his regiment, and 
had promised to give him a captaincy in his own. Farquhar sold 
his commission, but the duke’s promise remained unfulfiUsd. 
Before he had finished the second act of The Beaux* Stratagem 
he knew that he was stricken with a mortal illness, but it was 
necessary to persevere and to be ” consumedly lively to tbe end.” 
He had received m advance £30 for the copyright from Lintot 
the bookseller. The play was staged on the 8th of March, and 
Farquhar lived to have his third night, and there was an extra 
benefit on the 89th of April, the day of his death. He left his 
two children to the care of his friend Wilks. Wilks obtained a 
benefit at the theatre fbr’^the dramatist’s widow, but he seems 
to liave done little for the daughters. They were apprentiged 
to a mantua-maker, and one of them was. as late as 1764^ joit 
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xiK^ipi ol a pension of £20 solicited fonr her by Edmund CMcmer^ 
a patron of Farquhar. She was then described as a moa desrvant 
and possessed of sentiments '' fitted to her bumble situation/' 

The plots of Farquhar’s comedies are ingenious in conception 
and skilfully conducted. He has no pretensions to the bnlhance 
of Congreve, but his amusing dialogue arises naturally out of the 
situation, and its wit is never stmined. Sergeant Kite in the 
Seermting Officen, Scrub, Archer and Boniface m The Beaux^ 
Siiraiagem am distinct, onginal characters which had a great 
success on the boardsi and the unexpected incidents and ad^nr 
tures m which th^ are mixed up are represented in an irresistibly 
coxmc manner by a man who thoroughly understood the resources 
of the stage The spontaneity and verve with which his ad^ 
venturous heroes are drawn have supiested that in his favourite 
type he was describing himself. His own disposition seema to 
have been most lovable, and he was apparently a much gayer 
person than the reader might be led to suppose from the Portrait 
of HamiMslf " quoted by I-cigh Hunt. The code of morals followed 
by these ebur^ters is open to criticism, but they are human and 
gemed m their rciguery, and compare far front unfavourably 
wath the eynical creatipna of contemporary drama* The advance 
which ha made on his immediate predecessors in dramatic cout 
etructien and m general moral tone is more stnkmg when it is 
remembered that ha died before he was thirty. 

Fh.rquhwr's dramatic walks wcue published m 1728, 1742 and 
t772, and by Thomas WUksa with a biography ui 1775 They wert. 
meiuded in the DrameUtfi Worhe of Wycherley, Congreve, Vanbrugh 
and Farmhar (18^), with biographical and critical notices, by Leigh 
Hunt See alw The Dramatic works of George Farquhar, with Life 
emd Noies^ by A C Ewald (2 vols, 1802)., The Best Plays of George 
Farquhar (Mhnnaid semes. 19U6I, with biographical and cnticai 
lOtmductiona, by WiJUjtfun Axioher. The Bemx^ Stratagemt edited 
(iSug) 1^ H Macaulay Fitzgibbon. for The Temple Dramatists'*; 
and 17 Schmid) ** George Fasquhat) sein Loben und seme Onginah 
Dramon (1904) WionerBeUrdge zur eugl PhiloL 

ThWAf WimAMr(i8o7-i883), English statistician, was bom 
at Kenley, in Shropshire, on the 30th of November 1807. When 
nineteen he became the pupil ot a doctor in Shrewsbury, also 
acting as dresser an the infinnary there. He then went to Pans 
to study medicine, but after two years returned to London, 
where, m 0:832, he qualified as L.S.A* Next year hq began to 
practise,, but without very brilliant results, for five years later be 
definitely abandoned the exercise of his profession on accepting 
the post of compiler of abstroctis in the registrar-generaFs office. 
The comiwssioners for the 1841 census consulted him on several 
points, but did not in every case follow his advice For the next 
two decennial censuses he acted as assistant-commissioner, 
for that of 187; be was a commissioner, and he wrote the greater 
part of the ropoxta of alL He had an ambition to V^come 
registrar-general, and when that post became vacant in 1879, 
he was so disappointed at the selection of Sir Brydges Henniker 
instead o£ himself, that he refused to stay any longer in the 
registrar’s office. He died of paralysis of the brain a year or two 
later, on the 14th of April 1883. A great part of Farr’s literary 
production is to be found in the papers which, from 1839 to 
1880, he wrote for each annual report of tlie registrar-general 
on the cause of the year’s deaths m England* He was also the 
author of many papers on general statistics and on life-tables 
for insurance, some read before the Royal Statistical Society, 
of which he was president in 1871 and 187^, some contributed to 
the Latteei and other periodicals. A selection from his statistical 
writings was published m 1885 under the editorship of Mr Noel 
Humphreys. 

FABBAGVr.. DAVID GIASGQW (1801-1870), first admiral 
of the Uni^ Staites navy, was the son of Major Geoi:ge Farragut, 
a Catalan by descent, a Jlmorqmn by birth, who had emigrated 
to America in *77^ and, after the peace, had married a lady 
of Scottish family and settled near Knoxville, in Tennessee , 
there Farragut was bom^oR the jth of July i8or. At the early 
age of nine be entered tl^ navy, under the protection of his 
name*fatber. Captain Dayid Fortei^ with whom he served m the 
“ Fsiseix ” dwnng her cruise m the Atlanticin iSra, and afterwards 
in the Eaoficv until her oaptqre by the “ Phoebe,” in Valparaiso 
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Bay, on the iiSth of March 1814. He afterwards served on board 
the “ Wesbingtoa ” (74) carrying the broad pennant of Com- 
modore Chauncey in the Mediterranean, and pursued his pro- 
fessional and other studies under the mstrucUpn of the chaplain, 
Charles Folsom, with whom he contracted a lifelong friendship 
Folsom was appointed from the “ Washington ” as U S consul 
at Tunis, and obtained leave for his pupil to pay him a lengthened 
visit, during which he studied not only mathLinatics, but dso 
French and Italian, and acquired a familiar knowledge of Arabic 
and Turkish) He is smd to have had a great natural aptitude for 
hmgiuages and m after years to have spoken several fluently. 

After more than four years in the Mediterranean, harragut 
retunied to the S^es m November 1820* He then passed his 
examinatiou, and in 1822 was appomted for service m what was 
called the mosquito” fleet, against the pirates, who then 
infested the Ouibbean Sea. The service was one of great exposure 
and privation ; for two years and a half, Farragut wrote, he 
never owned a bed, but lay down to rest wherever he found the 
most comfortable berth. By the end of that tune the joint action 
of the British and American navies had driven the pirates off 
the sea, and when they took to marauding on shore the Spanish 
governors did the rest. In 2825 he was promoted to the rank of 
lieutenant, whilst serymg in the navy yard at Norfolk, where, 
with some breaks m sea-going ships, he continued tiU 1832 ; 
he then served for a commission on the coast of Brazil, and was 
again appointed to the yard at Norfolk. 

It IS needless to trace the ordinary routine of his service step by 
step The officers of the U S. navy have one great advantage which 
British officers are without , when on shore they are not neces- 
sarily parted from the service, but are employed m their several 
ranks in the different dockyards, escaping thus not only the private 
grievance and pecuniary difficulties of a very narrow half-pay, but 
also, what from a pubhc point of view is much more important, the 
loss of profession^ aptitude, and of that skill whidi comes ftom 
unceasing pract:ce On die 8th of September 1841 Farragut 
was promoted to the rank of commander, and on the 14th of 
September 1855 ^ captain At this time he was in 

charge of the navy ^ard, Mare Island, California, from which 
post ne was recalled m 1858, and appointed to the ** Brooklyn ” 
frigate, the command of which be held for the next two years. 
When the war of seoession. broke out m 1861, he was ” waiting 
orders ” at Norfolk By birth and marriage he was a Southerner, 
and the citizens of Norfolk counted on his throwing in his lot 
with them , but professional pride, and affection for the flag 
under which be bad served for more than fifty years, held him 
true to his allegiance : he passionately rejected the proposals 
of his fellow-townsmen, and as it was more than hint^ to him 
that bis longer stay in Norfolk might be dangerous, he hastily 
quitted that place, and offered his services to the government 
at Washington. These were at once accepted , he was requested 
to sit on the Naval Retiring Board — a board then specially 
constituted for clearing the navy of unfit or disloyal officers 
— and a few months later was appointed to the command of 
the ** Western Gulf Blockading Squadron,” with the rank of 
flag-officer, and ordered to proceed forthwith, in the ” Hartford,” 
to the Gulf of Mexico, to collect such vessels as could be spared 
from the blockade, to proceed up the Mississippi, to reduce the 
defences which guarded the approaches to New Orleans, and to 
take and hold the city All this Farragut executed to the letter, 
with a skill and caption that won for him the love of his followers, 
and with a dash and l>oldne$s that gained him the admiration 
of the public and the popular name of ** Old Salamander ” 
The passage of the Mississippi was forced on the 24tb of April 
1862, and New Orleans surrendered on the 26th, this was 
immediately followed by the operations against Vicksburg, from 
which, however, Farragut was compelled to withdraw, having 
relearnt the old lesson that against heavy earthworks, crowmng 
hills of sufficient height, a purely naval attack is unavailing , 
it w^as not till the following summer, and after a long siege, that 
^^cksburg surrendered to a land force under General Grant. 
During this time the service on the Mississippi continued both 
difficult and irksome nor until the river was cleared could 
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Farra^t seriously plan operations against Mobile^ a port to which 
the fall of New Orleans had given increased importance Even 
then he was long delayed by the want of monitors with which 
to oppose the ironclad vessels of the enemy It was the end of 
July 1864 before he was joined by these monitors ; and on the 
5th of August, undismayed by the loss of his leading ship, the 
monitor ** Tecumseh,” sunk by a torpedo, he forced the passage 
into the bay, destroyed or captured the enemy’s ships, including 
the ram “ Tennessee ” bearing Admiral Buchanan’s flag^ and 
took possession of the forts The town was not occupied till the 
following April, but with the loss of its harbour it ceased to have 
any political or strategical importance. 

With this Farragut’s active service came to an end ; for 
though in September 1864 he was offered the command of the 
force intended for the reduction of Wilmington, the state of his 
health, after the labours and anxieties of the past three years, 
in a trying climate, compelled him to decline it and to ask to 
be re( ailed He accordingly returned to New York m December, 
and was received with the wildest display of popular enthusiasm 
It was then that the Government instituted the rank of vice- 
admiral, previously unknown in the American service Farragut 
was promoted to it, and in July 1866 was further promoted 
to the rank of admiral In 1867, with his flag flying in the 
“ Franklin,” he visited Europe The appointment was an 
honourable distinction without political or naval import* 
the ” Franklin ” was, to all intents, for the time being, a yacht 
at Farragut’s disposal , and her arrival m the different ports 
was the signal for international courtesies, entertainments and 
social gaiety She returned to America m 1868, and Farragut 
retired into private life Two years later, on the 14th of August 
1870, he died at Portsmouth, New Hampshire 

Farragut was twice married, and left, by his second wife, a son, 
Loyall Farragut, who, in 1878, published a I^tfe of his father ** em> 
boding his Journal and Letters Another L%fe (1892), by Captain 
A T Mahan, though shorter, has a greater value from the pro> 
fcssional point of view, by reason of the cntical appreciation of 
Farragut's services, (J K. L ) 

FARBANT, RICHARD, composer of English church music, 
flourished during the i6th century. Very little is known alKiut 
him, F^tis gives Z530 as the date of his birth, but on what 
authority does not appear lie became a gentleman of the 
Chapel Royal in the reign of Fdward VI , but resigned his post 
m 1564 on being appointed master of the children of St George’s 
chapel, Windsor. In this capacity he presented a plav before the 
queen at Shrovetide 1568, and again at Christmas of the same 
year, receiving on each occasion the sum of £6 • 13 : 4d In 
November 1569 he was reinstated as gentleman of the Chapel 
Royal It is stated bv Hawkins {Htstorv of Music, vol in. 279) 
that Farrant was also one of the clerks and organists of St 
George’s chapel, Windsor, and that he retained these posts till 
his death Many of his compositions arc pnnted m the collections 
of Barnard and Boyce. Among the most admired of them are 
a service in G minor, and the anthems ” Call to remembrance ” 
and ” Hide not thou thy face ” It is doubtful whether Farrant 
is entitled to the credit of the authorship of the beautiful anthem 
“ Lord, for thy tender mercies* sake ” No copy of the music 
under his name appeared in print till 1800, although it had been 
earlier allnbutcd to him Some writers have named John Hilton, 
and others Thomas Tallis, as the composer From entries 
m the Old Check Book of the Chapel Royal (edited for the 
Camden Society by Dr Rimbault) it appears that Farrant died, 
not in 1585, as Hawkins states, but on the 30th of November 
1580 or 1581 

FARRAR, FREDERIC WILLIAM (1831-1903), English divine, 
was bom on the 7th of August 1831, in the Fort of Bombay, 
where his father, afterwards vicar of Sidcup, Kent, was then a 
missiona^. His early education was received in King William’s 
College, ^tletown, Isle of Man, a school whose external sur- 
roundings are reproduced in his popular schoolboy tale, Erie; 
or, Little by Little. In 1847 he entered King’s College, London. 
Through the influence of F D Maurice he was led to the study 
of Coleridge, whose writings had a profound influence upon hiB 
faith and opinions. He proceeded to Trinity College, Cambndge, 


in October 1851, and in the following year took the degree of 
B.A. at the university of London. In 1854 he took his degree 
as fourth jumor optime, and fourth in the first class of the classical 
tnpos In addition to other college prizes he gained the chan- 
cellor’s medal fur the English prize poem on the search for Sir 
John Franklin m 1852, the Le Bas prize and the Nomsian prize. 
He was elected fellow of Trinity College in 1856. 

On leaving the university Farrar hdcsacit an assistant-master 
under G, E L Cotton at Marlborough College, In November 
1855 he was appointed an assistant-master at Harrow, where he 
remained for fifteen years. He was elected a fellow of the Royal 
Society in 1864, university preacher in 1868, honorary chaplain 
to the queen m 1869 and Hulsean lecturer in 1870. In 1871 he 
was appointed headmaster of Marlborough College, and m the 
following year he became chaplam-m-ordmaiy to the queen. 
In 1876 he was appointed canon of Westminster and rector of 
St Margaret’s, Westminster He took his I) D degree in 1874, 
the first under the new regulations at Cambndge Farrar began 
his literary labours with the publication of his schoolboy story 
Erie m 1858, succeeded in the following year by Julian Home 
and lyrics of Life, and m 1862 by St Winifred's ; or the World 
of School He had already published a work on The Origin of 
Language, and followed it up by a senes of works on grammar 
and scholastic philology, including Chapters on Language (1865) ; 
Greek Grammar Rides (1865); Greek Syntax (1866), and 
Families of Speech (1869) He edited Essays on a Liberal 
Education m 1868 ; and published Seekers after God in the 
Sunday Library (1869). It was by his theological works, how- 
ever, that Farrar attained his greatest popularity. His Hulsean 
lectures were published in 1870 under the title of The Witness of 
History to Christ. The Life of Christ, which was published m 
1874, speedily passed through a great number of editions, 
and IS still m much demand. It reveals considerable powers of 
imagination and eloquence, and was partly inspired by a personal 
knowledge of the sacred localities depicted. In 1877 appeared 
In the Days of My Youth, sermons preached in the chapel of 
Marlborough College ; and during the same year his volume of 
sermons on Eternal Hope — m which he called in question the 
dogma of everlasting punishment — caused much controversy 
in religious circles and did much to mollify the harsh theology 
of on earlier age. There is little doubt that his boldness and 
liberality of thought barred his elevation to the episcopate. 
In 1879 appeared The Life and Works of St Paul, and this was 
succeeded m 1882 by The Early Days of Christianity. Then came 
in order of publication the followmg works Everyday Christian 
Life; or. Sermons by the Way (1887), Lives of the Fathers 
(1888); Sketches of Church History \ Darkness and Dawn , 
a story of the Neronic persecution (1891) , The Voice from Stnai 
(1892) ; The Life of Christ as Represented tn Art (1894) , a work 
on Daniel (1895); Gathering Clouds, a tale of the days of 
Chrysostom (1896) ; and The Bible, its Meaning and Supremacy 
(1896) Farrar was a copious contributor of articles to various 
magazines, encyclopaedias and theological commentanes. In 
1883 he was made archdeacon of Westminster and rural dean ; 
in 1885 he was appointed Bampton lecturer at Oxford, and took 
for his subject ” The Historjr of Interpretation ” He was 
appointed dean of Canterbury in 1895. From 1890 to 1895 he 
was chaplain to the speaker of the House of Commons, and in 
1894 he was appointed deputy-clerk of the closet to Queen 
Victoria He died at Canterbury on the 22nd of March 1903, 

As a theologian Farrar occupied a position midway between the 
Evangelical party and the Broad Church , while as a somewhat 
rhetorical preacher and writer he exerted a commanding influence 
over wide circles of readers. He was an ardent temperance and 
social reformer, and was one of the founders of the institution 
known as the Anglican Brotherhood, a religious band with 
modem aims and objects. 

See hi 8 Life, by his son R. Farrar (1904). 

FARREN, ELIZABETH {c 1759-1829), Enelish actress, was 
the daughter of George Farren, an actor. Her first London 
appearance was in 1777 as MisS Hardcastle in She Stoops to 
Conquer. Subsequent successes established her reputation 
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and she became the natural successor to Mrs Abington when the 
latter left Drury Lane m 1782. The parts of Hermtone, Olivia^ 
Portia and Juliet were in her repertory, but her Lady Betty 
Modish, Laciy Townly, Lady Fanciful, Lady Teazle and similar 
parts were her favourites. In 1797 she marned Edward, 12th 
earl of Derby (1752-1834). 

FARREN, WILLIAM (1786-1861), English actor, was bom on 
the X3th of May 1786, the son of an actor (b 1725) of the same 
name, who played leading roles from 1784 to 1795 at Covent 
Garden. His first appearance on the stajge was at Plymouth at 
the Theatre Royal, then under the management of his brother, 
in Love a la mode. His first London appearance was m 1818 at 
Covent Garden as Sir Peter Teazle, a part with which his name 
is always associated lie played at Covent Garden every winter 
until 1828, and began m 1824 a senes of summer engagements 
at the Haymarket which also lasted some years. At these two 
theatres he played an immense vanely of comedy characters 
From 1828 until 1837 he was at Drury Lane, where he essayed a 
wider range, including Polomus and Caesar He was again at 
Covcnt Garden for a few years, and next joined Benjamin 
Webster at the Haymarket, as stage-manager as well as actor 
In 1843 at the close of his performance of the title-part in Mark 
Lemon’s Old ParVy he was stricken with paralysis on the stage 
He was, however, able to reappear the following year, and he 
remained at the Haymarket ten years more, though his acting 
never again reached its former level. I* or a time he managed 
the Strand, and, 1850-1853, was lessee of the Olympic During 
his later years he confined himself to old men parts, in which 
he was unrivalled. In 1835 made his final appearance at the 
Haymarket, as Lord Ogleby in a scene from the Clandestine 
Marriage He died in London on the 24th of September 1861 
In 1825 he had marned the actress Mrs Faucit, mother of 
Miss Helena Saville Faucit (Lady Martin), and he left two 
sons, Henry (1826-1860) and William (1825-1908), both actors. 
The fomier was the father of Ellen fNcllic] Farren (1848-1901), 
long famous for boy’s parts in Gaiety musical burlesques, in the 
days of Edward Terry and Fred Leslie. As Jack Sheppard, and 
in similar roles, she had a unique position, at the Gaiety, and 
was an unn\ ailed public favourite From 1892 her health failed, 
and her retirement, coupled with Fred Leslie’s death, brought 
to an end the type of Gaiety burlesque associated with them. 

FARRER, THOMAS HENRY FARREli,xsTBAKON(x8i9-i899), 
English civil servant and statistician, was the son of Thomas 
Farrer, a solicitor in Lincoln’s Inn Fields. Bom in London on 
the 24th of June 1819, he was educated at Eton and Balliol 
College, Oxford, where he graduated in 1840. He was called to 
the bar at Lincoln’s Inn in 1844, but retired from practice m the 
course of a few years He entered the public service m 1850 as 
secretary to the naval (renamed in 1853 the marine) department 
of the Board of Trade In 1865 he was promoted to be one of 
the joint secretaries of the Board of Trade, and in 1867 became 
permanent secretary. His tenure of this office, which he held 
for upwards of twenty years, was marked by many reforms 
and an energetic administration Not only was he an advanced 
Liberal in politics, but an uncompromising Free-trader of the 
strictest school. He was created a baronet for his services at the 
Board of Trade in 1883, and in 1886 he retired from office 
During the same year he published a work entitled Free Trade 
vetsus Fair Trade, m which he dealt with on economic contro- 
versy then greatly agitating the public mind He had already, 
in 1883, written a volume on The State in its Relation to Trade, 
In 1889 he was co-opted by the Progressives an alderman of the 
London County Council, of which he became vice-chairman in 
1890 His efficiency and ability in this capacity were warmly 
recognized ; but m the course of time divergencies arose 
between his personal views and those of many of his colleagues 
The tendency towards socialistic legislation which became 
apparent was quite at variance with his principles of individual 
ent^rise and responsiUlity He consequently resigned his 
position In 1893 ^ J^ised to the peerage. From this time 

forward he devoted much of his energy and leisure to advocating 
his views at the Cobden Qub, the Political Economy Gub/ 


on the platform, and in the public press. i!.specially were his 
efforts directed agamst the opinions of tiie Fair Trade League, 
and Upon this and other controversies on economic questions 
he wrote able, clear, and uncompromising letters, which left no 
doubt that he still adhered to the doctrines of free trade as 
advocated by its earliest exponents In 1898 he published his 
Studies tn Currency, He died at Abingcr Hall, Dorking, on the 
1 xth of October X899. succeeded m the title by his eldest 

son Thomas Cecil (b 1859). 

FARRIER, and FARRIERY (from Lat. ferrartus, a black- 
smith, ferrum, iron) Farrier is the name given generally either 
to the professional shoer of horses or in a more extended sense 
to a practitioner of the veterinary art ; and farriery is the term 
for his business Primarily the art of fatnery is identical with 
that of the blacksmith, in so far as he makes and fixes shoes on 
horses (see Horsf-Shoes) ; he is liable m law for negligence, 
as one who holds himself out as skilled , and he has a lien on the 
animal for his expenses. William the C onqueror is supposed to 
have introduced horse-shoeing into England, and the art had 
an important place through the middle ages, the days of chivaln^ 
and the later developments of equitation. In modem times nt 
has been closely allied with the general progress in veterinary 
science, and in the knowledge of the anatomy and physiology 
of the horse’s foot and hoof 

bee Fisher, The Farner (1893); Lungwitz, Text-hook of Poise- 
shoeing (Eng trans , 1898) 

FARS (the name Farsistan is not used), one of the five mam- 
likats (great provinces) of Persia, extending along the northern 
shore of the Persian Gulf and bounded on the west by Arahistan, 
on the north by Isfahan and on the east by Kerman. It lies 
between 49® 30^ and 36° 10' E, and 26® 20' and 31® 45' N and 
has an area of nearly 60,000 sq. m. Fars is the same word as the 
Greek Persis, and, originally the name of only a part of the 
Persian empire (Iran), has become the name which Europeans 
have applied to the whole (see Persis), The province is 
popularly, but not for administrative purposes, divided according 
to climate into germsir and sardslr, or the warm and cold regions. 
The former extends from the sea to the central chain of hills 
and contains all the lowlands and many mountainous districts, 
some of the latter rising to an elevation of between 3000 and 
4000 ft and the sardslr comprises the remaining and northern 
districts of the province 

In Arrian’s relation of the voyage of Nearchus {Indica, 40), 
these two regions are well described. “ Th^ first part of Persia 
which lies along the Persian Gulf is hot, sandy and barren and 
only the date palm thrives there The ether part comprehends 
inner Persis lymg northwards ; it enjoys a pleasant climate and 
has fertile and well-watered plains, gardens with trees of all kinds, 
rich pasturages and forests abounding with game ; with the 
exception of the olive all fruits are produced m profu'*ion, 
particularly the vine Horses and other draught animals are 
reared in the province, and tlierc are several lakes frequented 
by water-fowl, and streams of clear water flow through it, as 
for instance the Kyros (Kur) formed by the junction of the M^os 
and Araxes.” 

The mountains of Fars may be considered &s d continuation 
of the Zagros and run parallel to the shorea of the Persian Gulf. 
They comprise several ranges which the roads from the sea to 
the mterior have to cross at right angles, riiereby rendering 
communication and transport very difficult The highest of 
the mountains of Pars (14,000 ft ) is the Kuh Dmfi in the north- 
western part of the province. Of the rivers of Fars only three 
important ones flow into the sea : (i) the Mand (Arrian’s Sitakos), 
Karaoghach m its upper course ; (2) the Shapur or Khisht 
nver (Grams); (3) the Tab (Oroatis). Some nvers, notably 
the Kur (Kyros, Amxes) which flows into the Bakhtegan lake 
east of Shiraz, drain into inland depressions or lakes. 

The capital of the provmce is Shtfaz, and the subdivision 
in districts, the chief places of the distpets and their estimated 
population, and the number of inhabited villages m each as they 
appear m lists dated 1884 and 1905 are shown on the followmg 
page. 



Xamc of District 


Abadch IkHd * . . 
AbAdtih-TaShk . « 

Abarj • • ^ . 

Abbasi 

(1) Bander Abbibi ' 

and villa^ren 

(2) lirttn and 7 azian 

13) Shamil • • . 

141 Mo^hlblaa • • 

(5) Mmfib • • • 


2) iMln and 7 aKiftn 
13) Shamil • • . 

441 Mo^hlblaa • • 

{f) Minfib • • • 

Aizar • » • • 

'Alrmrfld , . # • 

Arbah (UiciDiir) 

(1) DehRGd ‘I 

(2) Dch Ham I 

(3) Hcnaam f 

(4) j 

ArdakAn 4 « • . 

Arsinjan • • « • 

Abir • • • • • 

B iiza . . • 

Btdshahr and Jnvim . 
Hovanat • • • . 

DarAb 

Dashti 

1 1) Bardistan • . 

21 Bultik • • . 

3) Mflndistan . « 

4) PasMfii • . • 

5) bhumbch • • • 

iMriitistAn 
(1) Angftli * . . 

(2) Ahram » » • 
(3) Bciia^Jan • ■ « 

1 4) Busture^ • • • 

5) Daliki . • • 

b) GonAvah • • 

7) BayAt DAGd . « 

6) Khurmuj • » 

0) RAd HiUah • • 

1 x0) Shaban Karck • 

X 1) Tangistan • 

19) SZeng^bh • 

13) ZarAh • » • 

Pizkurd • • • • 

Famur • » • • • 

Fcrrashband • • . 

Fessa 

Firoidabad • • . • 

CtfiilehdAr • • • • 

1 1 Qmuh o£ Shiraz • • 

Utahbanai . • • 

Jahrnm . , . . 

Jifeh 

Kamhniz n • « « 

Kanun k • • • « 

Kazerun • . • • 

KaVAr . • • 

Kir and Karzln • . 

Khaft • • i» # <1 

Khajeh 

Khisht • • • • • 

KhnnJ 

Kongan • • v • 

Kitth GdG and BAh* 

bdhaai . • * • 

KurbAl . , • • 

Knli 1 Marreh Shikeft 
Kuhktin ... 4 

IjaiAstan 

(i) lar ♦ 

U) Bikhahihsham • 
(3) BlkhahFal • . 
(4) Tehlnairtyah . 
5) ^ib KAh * . 

(6) FAmistan or Qav- 
bandi . • • 

(7) KauristAtt . . 

m) TJttgah* . . • 

(0) MazAijritAxi • • 
MahA): MilAti • . . 


Chiei Place or Seat of 
Government 


AbAdeh 

Tashk 

Daahtek 


Bander AbhAsl 

IsdiA 

Shamtl 

Ziarat 

Mmkb 

Mhndedi 

Saho^ttthan 


DehRant 

Ardakln 

Aibitiian 

AMr 

Bai^a 

BkBhahr 

SuriAn 

J3arAb 



hlalne of Biistnot* 


Chibf naec tn* Seat of 


Bander Dair 

BtishgAn 

KAki 

TangBagh 

Shuxnbeh 

Haft)Ash 

Ahtnm 

Botaz^an 

Bubhire 

Datiki 

OdnAvah 

BandierRig 

KHurmuj 

Kolat Sukliteh 

l^h Kohxlch 

Thngrttan 

Sftnial 

Zitih 

( herkcs 

Pagah 

FVrfashbaiid 

Feeaa 

Fihizabad 

CaiehdAr 

ZotkAn 

l^tldtibahAt 


Jahrnm 

IshrAydd 




IshtAydcAa 

PaU^gcn 

Kahkk 

Kazeruh 

KavAr 

Kir 

Khafr 

Zaniiran 

Khisht 

Khufi] 

Bander KoogAn 

Behbahan 

CAvkan 

Shikeft 

Kaiian 

Lar 

Bdlram 

mhkamin 

Bastak 

Bander ChArak 

GAvbandi 
Kannbttn 
Bander Lmgah 
JdAzAyf^an 
Temalgirrl \ 




Maimand • . • • 

Maiiki 

Mamasenni (ShAliAtan) 
(x) Bdke^h 

(2) Tavtdi 6r JAvl 

(3) Dustuxumzians 

(4) Rdstanai 
U) Fdhlian 
6} KAkAn 

MAyih 

Meryast and Jlbiftt . 

Mervdasht 

J i) Upper Khafrek | 
2) Lower khafrek V 
3) Mervda^^t j 
e^ihedMaderSoluhto 
Niriz • * . . 

Ramiird 

Rfidan and Ahmcdi . 
Sab ah (the seven) 

(1) Blvunj (BIvaMej) 
(2) Hasanabad • 

(3) Tarom « • ^ 

(4) FAiaghAn . . 

(5) Ftorji 

m) Kin and Guhrah • 
(7) Gileh GAh i(abaa- 
doncd) 
SarchahAn 

Sarhad ChahAr Dtingeh 
(I) Dcisht Ujfln 
(2) Daeht l&osro va 
Shirui 

(3) Dasht KhAngasht 
(4) Dasht KuuhklZardj 
Sarhad Shesh Nahlyeh 
(t) PAdtnA (foot of 
Mount DuiA) • 
(2) HennA • • • 

(3) Samitam • • • 

(4) FtlArd • • 4 

(5) Vairia^ht • » 4 

^>) Vank • • • • 

Sarvistan • . . • 

Shiraz (town) miS84 . 
SiyAkh % 4 • 

SSmloAn » 4 • 


Katne. 


Maimand 
Bander Azsahi 


KArahSadd 


Idiylii 

MArvaet 


FAthAbdd 

MlurghAb 

KfrXz 



Tashian 

Obhbknz 


Bxurt 

Hasanabad 

'Tarun 

FAraghAn 

Forg 

Fin 

Ziarct 


KfishkZard 


KhOr 

HennA 

Sfemirain 

Fekixi 

Germabad 

Vank 

Sarvistan 

BannjAa 

DAzeli 


4,500j 

33,607^ 


^ Are forming separate admmistrative division of *' Persian Gulf 
Ports/' 


The Above sixty districts ore grouped into eighteen sub- 
proviAces under governors appointed by the governor-general 
af Fars^ but the towns of Bushire, lugah and Bander Abbau^ 
together with the villages in their immediate neighbourhood^ 
form a separate government known as that oi the ** Persian 
Gulf Ports ” (Benadir 1 iChalij 1 Fars), under agovemor appomted 
from Teheran* The population of the provmce has been esti- 
itiated at 7^0^000 and yearly revenue it pays to the state 
anxMStnts to about £250^00, Many districts are fertile^ but 
some, particularly those in the south*eAstem part of the provmce, 
do not produce sufhoient gram for the requirements of the sparse 
population In oonsequenoe of droughts, ravines of locusts 
and misgovetnment by local governors the provmce has been 
n&udi impoverished and hundreds of villages are m rums and 
desertel 'About a third i of the , population is coxnposed of 
turbolc itatid lawless nomads who, when on the march between 
thsir u inter and summer camping grounds, frequently render 
the rcK ds ikiseeure and oocosion^ plunder whole districts^ 
leaving the mhahstants Vathout means of Subsistence 
The provsnoe produces much wheat, barley .rxC) millet, cotton, 
but the aiKhonties every now and then pronibking the esmort 
of ceredds, 1hie people ginerally sow just os much as they think 
will sufikte for their Own waids* Much tobacco of excellent 
quality, ptnncipaUy for cofBumption in Persia, is also grown 
(especndly in Fessa, Daiab and Jahrom) and a considerable 
quantity of opium, much of it for export to China, h produced, 
^t, lime and gy^nm are abundant There are also some oil 

« Petetan census ih 1884 , ^8,023 fenxalea. 
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Vdls 'Ai t)ttfiklj near Bushht^ severkl attempts to tap the oil 
have been unsuccessful. There are no valuable oyster-banks in 
t^rsian waters^ and all the Persian Oulf pearls ate obtkuied from 
banks on the coast of Arkbia and near Bahrein. (A H -S.) 

't'AIITHIKG (A,S. feMha, fourth, diminutive), the 

smallest English coin, equal to the {our& of a j^nny. It 
became a regular part of the coinage from the rei^ of Edward I , 
and was, m to the xtign of Maiy, a silver coin No farthing was 
struck in the reign of Ehzabeth, but a silver thtee-farthuig piece 
was issui^d in that reign, with a profile bust of the queen crowned, 
1«rtth a rose behind her head, and mscribed ** E.D.G. Rosa sine 
spina ** The copper farthmg was first introduced in the reign 
of James I , a patent being given to Lord Harington of Exton 
m 1613 for the issile of copper tokens of this denomination. It 
^ms iioiiiinally Of six grains’ weight, but was usually heavier 
Properly, However, the copper farthmg dates from the reign of 
Charles II , in whose reign also was issued a tin farthing, with 
a small Copperplug in the centre, and an inscription on the edge, 
Ntimmorum famulus 1684.” No farthings were actually issued 
ih the reign of Queen AnnO, though a number of patterns were 
prepared (see NuMiSMATfcsi nwitmoL seiciMft, En^and). In 
i860 the copper farthmg was superseded by one struck in bronze 
In 1842 a proclamation was issued giving currency to half- 
farthmgs, and there were several issues, but they were de- 
monetized m 1869. In 1897 the practice was adopted of darken- 
ing farthings before issue, to prevent their bemg mistaken for 
half-sovereigns. 

PAitTHINOABB (ftohi the 0 . Fr. verdagalle, or veriugalU, a 
corruption of l^e Spanish name of the article, verdagado, from 
verdago, a rod or stick), a case or hoop, originally of bent rods, 
but afterwards made of whalebone, upon which were hung the 
voluminous skirts of a woman’s dress. The fashion was intro- 
duced into England from Spam m the i6th century. In its most 
exaggerated shape, at the beginning of the 17th century, the 
top of the farthingale formed a flat circular surface projecting 
at right angles to tlie bodice (see Costume) 

FARUKHAB AD, Faerakhabad, or Furruckabab, a city and 
district of British India m the Agm division of the United 
Pnrvmces, The city is near the right bank of the Ganges, 87 m 
by rail from Cawnpore. It forms a joint municipality with 
Ihtehgarh, the civil headquarters of the district with a military 
cantoiiment Pop (igoi) 67,338. At Fatehgarh is the govern- 
ment gun-carriage factory ; and other industries include icotton- 
pnhting and the manufacture of gold lace, metal vessels and 
tents 

The District of FartjkhaBab has an area of 1685 sq^ m 
It IS a fiat alluvial plain m the middle Doab The principal rivers 
are * the Ganges, whidi has a course Of 87 m. either Ordering 
on br passing through the district, but is not at all limes navigable 
by large boats throughout its entire course ; the Kah^nadi (64 m ) 
and the Isan-hadi (42 m.), both tributaries of the Ganges ; and 
the Annd-nadi, whibh, after a cotMrse bf m in the sbutii of the 
district, passes into CawtoOre. The principal products are nee, 
wheat, batfey, millets, pluses, cotton, sugaiMcane, potatoes, 

The grain crops, howeiW, ate insufficient for local Vrafits, and 
ram is largely imported from Oudh and Rbhilkhand. The 
fstrict IS, therefore, Iteiblie to famihbyand it was 'severely visited 
by this calamity six times during the icentufy- 4 n ^803- 
1804, 1813-1816, i823--i 826, 1837-^1838, t868-^t869 add *899- 
1900 Ihrukhabad is one of tiie hOaStl^t dirtTicts in the Doab, 
but fevers are prevalent during Angbst and September The 
average annual mean temperature b ahndst 86^ F. ; th'e avemgo| 
annukl rainfall, 29*4 m. ' 

’ tn thte eeWiy part of the tSth centiiry, ikheh the Mejgdl emplmi 
MJk breaking up, Mkhommed Khan, a BangaSh Afghan fromi 
a village near Rauttganj. governor of Allahdbad bter 'df , 
Stalwa, established a commerhble etate 6f Which the present! 
dbtriet of 'Fanikh&bad was the^tiudeuS, fbnndfiig riie City of, 
'Fartlkhabad In 1714. AfteClib in 1 743, ’his son and 

cesi^br'Kaim Khan Wkt okhbinolilM by SaMat Jang, the nawafc’ 
waiir of Oudh, with die 'RohBlas; in hAjiiAt Whom he test 
hb life th it74b* In recovered 


the Farukhabad territories; but Safdar Jang called in the 
Hahrattas, and a struggle for the possession of the county 
began, which ended m 1771, on the death of Ahmad Khan, by 
its becoming tributary to Oudh. In 1801 the nawab wazir ceded 
to the British his lands m this district, with the tribute due from 
the nawab of Farukhabad, who gave up his sovereign rights in 
1802. In 1804 the Mahrattas, under Holkar, ravaged this tract, 
but were utterly routed by I^rd Lake at the town of Farukhabad. 
During the mutiny Larukhabad shared the fate of other districts, 
and passed entirely out of Bntish hands for a time 1 'he native 
troops. Who had for some time previously evinced a seditious 
spirit, finally broke into rebellion on the i8th of June 1837, 
and placed the titular nawab of Farukhabad on the throne 
The English military residents took shelter in the fort, which 
they held until the 4th of July, when, the fort being undermined, 
they endeavoured to escape by the nver. One boat succeeded in 
reachmg Cawnpore, but ohly to fall into the hands of Nana 
Its occupants were made prisoners, and perished in the massacre 
of the lolh of July. The other boat was stopped on its progress 
down the river, and all those in it were captured or killed, except 
four who escaped The pnsoners were conveyed bock to Fateh- 
garh, and murdered there by the nawab on the 19th of July 
Hie rebels were defeated m several engagements, and on the 
3rd of January 185R the English troops recaptured Fatehgarh 
fort ; but it was not till May that order was thoroughly re- 
established. In 190X the population was 925,812, showing 
an increase of 8 % in one decade. Part of the district is watered 
by distnbutaries of the Ganges canal ; it is traversed throughout 
its length by the Agra-Cawnpore line of the Rajputana railway, 
and IS also served by a branch of the East Indian system 
Tobacco, opium, potatoes and fruit, cotton-prmts, scent and 
saltpetre are among the principal exports. 

FASCES, m Roman antiquities, bundles of elm or birch rods 
from which the head of an axe projected, fastened together by a 
red strap Nothing is known of their origin, the tradition that 
represents them as borrowed by one of the kings from Etruria 
resting on insufficient grounds. As the emblem of official 
authonty, they were catned by the lictors, m the left hand 
and on the left shoulder, before the higher Roman magistrates , 
at the funeral of a deceased magistrate they were earned behind 
the bier The lictors and the fasces were so inseparably connected 
that they tame to be used as synon^nnous terms The fasces 
originally represented the power over life and, limb possessed by 
the kings, and after the abolition of the monarchy, the consuls, 
like the kings, were preceded by twelve fasces Withm the 
precincts bf the city the axe wasTefnoved, m recognition of the 
right of appeal {provocaito) to the people m a matter of life 
and death ; oUtside Rome, however, each consul retained the 
axe, and was preceded by his own betors, not merely hy a single 
accensus (supernumerary), as was ongmally the •case within the 
erty #hen he was not officiating. Later, the betors preceded iht 
ofitoatmg consul, dtld walked behmd the oth^. Valeritis 
Pubiicbia, the diatnpioh bf popular rights, further established 
riie cnstoiti that the fasces should be Ibweivd betere the people, 
as the real representatives of sbverfeigrtty (Livy n* 7 5 Fl^s 
1 , 9 ; Plutarch, PMicduy 10) ; lowering the fasces was atsmlle 
manner m whfch An inferior sainted a superior magistrate. 1! A 
dictator, as taking the place of the two consuls, had 24 teeees 
(including the axe even within the city) ; most of 1dm 
tnagiStrates had fasces varying ih numW, with the cxcepti<n 
of file censors, who, as possessing no executive authority^ had 
none. FaSccs were given to the Flmwen Diahs and (after 42 s.or.) 
even to the Vestals. During the tunes bf the republic, a victorious 
generaj, who had been saluted by the title of iiUpcrator by hb 
sbldietS, i*Aa his fASeCs crowned with lauiUl (Cwero, PfS Lij^rto, 
i), Lalfer, under the empire, When the emperoT reoeived the 
trtle for life on h!a<Acces6ion. It became restricted to the 

latiiel was regairded as dlstinCthre of the imperieUMMi; (uae 
Mommseh, k&msdiies Sialatmcki, 1 , 1887, p 37i). ' 

I^AftCIA (Latin for a bandage or fillet), a tertn used lortbany 
Objects WhSA rcSembte a band in shape ; thus in anAtdmy it is 
happliU to tiid layers of fibrOus connective tissue whiuh ahittlhe 
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the muscles or cover various p^rts or organs m the body, and m 
zoology, and particularly in ornithology, to bands or stripes of 
colour. In architecture the word is used of the bands mto 
which the architrave of the Ionic and Corinthian orders is 
subdivided , their origin would seem to liave been derived from 
the superimposing of two or more beams of timber to span the 
oiiening between columns and to support a superincumbent 
weight ; the upper beam projected slightly m front of the lower, 
ind similar projections were continued in the stone or marble 
b-am though m one block. In the Roman Corinthian order the 
iiisciae, still projecting one m front of the other, were subdivided 
i)y small mouhlings sometimes carved The several bands are 
known as the first or upper fasaa, the second or middle fascia 
and the third or lower fascia. The term is sometimes applied 
to Hat projecting bands m Renaissance architecture when em- 
ployed as string courses It is also used, though more commonly 
in the form ** facia,’* of the band or plate over a shop-front, 
on which the name and occupation of the tradesman is written. 

FASCINATION (from Lat. fasemare^ to bewitch, probably 
connected with the Gr ( 3 (un<alu€iu^ to speak ill of, to bewitch), 
the art of enchanting or bewitching, especially through the 
influence of the “ evil eye,** and so properly of the exercise of an 
evil influence over the reason or will. The word is thus used 
of the supposed paralysing attraction exercised by some reptiles 
on their victims It is also applied to a particular hypnotic 
condition, marked by muscular contraction, but with conscious- 
ness and power of rcmembranc e left In a quite general sense, 
fascination means the exercise of any charm or strong attraction 

FASCINE (from the Lat fasewa, fasas, a bundle of sticks), 
a Urge Liggot of brushwood used in the revetments of earthworks 
and h)i other purpose-* of military engineering The British 
service p«ittern of fascine is i8 ft long , it is tied as tightly as 
possible at short intervals, and the usual diameter is q in Similar 
bundloa of wood formed part of the foundations of the early 
ltvke-(J>vcl lings, and in modem engineering fascines are used in 
making lough roads over marshy ground and in buildmg river 
and se.i walls and breakwaters 

FASHION (jidapted from Fi /acofi, I^at factiO, making, facercy 
to do or makc)i the action of making, hence the shape or form 
wliK h anything takes in the process of making It is thus used 
in the sense of the pattern, kind, sort, manner or mode in which 
a thing IS done It is particularly used of the common or 
customary way m which a thing is done, and so is applied to 
the manner or custom prevalent at or characteristic of a particular 
period, especially of the manner of dress, 6:c , current at a 
particular period in any rank of society, for which the French 
term is woJci (see Costume). 

FASHODA (renamed, 1904, Kopok), a post on the west bonk 
of the Upper Nile, Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, in 9® 53' N , 32® 8' E., 
459 m S., by river, of Khartum. It is the headquarters of the 
mudiria (province) of the Upper Nile. The station is built on a 
flat peninsula connected by a narrow strip of land with a ridge 
whi<^ runs parallel with the river. Ihc surrounding country is 
mostly deep swamp and the station is most unhealthy , mosquitoes 
are present m millions. The climate is always damp and the 
tapiperature rarely below 98® in the shade The government 
offices are well-built brick structures. In front of the station 
is*a long low island, and when the Nile is at its lowest this channel 
,^omes dry. Several roads from Kordofan converge on the 
i^ile at this pomt, and near the station is the residence of the 
tnek, or king, of the blulluk tribe, whose designation of the post 
was adopted when it was decided to abandon the use of Fashoda 
At Lul, 18 m. farther up stream, is an Austnan Roman Catholic 
mission station. 

An Egyptian mihtaiy post was establ^hed at Fashoda in 1865. 
It was^ then a trading station of some importance, slaves being 
the chid^jcpmmodity dealt in. In Z883-1884 the place fell into 
the the Mahdists. On the loth of July 1898 it was 

occupiewy a French force from the Congo under Commandant 
J. B. Marchand, a circumstance which gave nse to a state of 
great tension between Great Britain and France. On the it A of 
December following the French force withdrew, retunung home 


via Abyssinia (see Africa, § 5, and Egypt: History ^ and MtUiary 
Operations) 

FAST AND LOOSBf a cheating game played at fairs by 
sharpers A strap, usually in the form of a belt, is rolled or 
doubled yp with a loop m the centre, and laid edgewise on a 
table. The swindler then bets that the loop cannot be caught 
with a stick or skewer as he unrolls the belt As this looks to 
be easy to do the bet is often taken, but the sharper unrolls the 
belt m such a manner as to make the catching of the loop 
practically impossible Centuries ago it was much practised by 
gipsies, a circumstance alluded to by Shakespeare m Anthony 
and Cleopatra (iv. 12) : 

** Like a right gipsy, hath, at fast and loose, 

Beguiled me to me very heart ol loss 

From this game is taken the colloquial expression “ tp play fast 
and loose ** At the present day it is called prick the garter*’ 
or ** pmk the loop.** 

FASTI, in Roman antiquities, plural of the Latin adjective 
fastusy but more commonly used as a substantive, derived from 
ias, meaning what is binding, or allowable, by divine law, as 
opposed to jusy or human law. Fasti dies thus came to mean 
the davs on which law business might be transacted without 
impiety, corresponding to our own “ lawful days ** , the opposite 
of the dies faHt were the dies nefasii, on which, on various 
religious grounds, the courts could not sit. The word fasti itself 
then came to be used to denote lists or registers of various kinds, 
which may be divided mto two great classes 

1. hash Dturniy divided into urbam and nisltcty a kind of 
official year-book, with dales and directions for religious cere- 
monies, court-days, market-days, divisions of the month, and 
the like. Until 304 n c the lore of the calendai la remained the 
exclusive and lucrative monopoly of the pnesthood , but in that 
}car Gnaeus FKimus, a pontifical secretary, introduced the 
c ustom of publishing m the forum tables containing the requisite 
information, besides brief references to victories, triumphs, 
puxhgics, &c. This list was the origin of the public Roman 
calendar, m which the days were divided into weeks of eight 
davs each, and indicated by the letters A-H Each day was 
marked by a certain letter to show its nature , thus the letters 
F, N, NP., FP, Q. Rex CF, C, EN., stood for fastusy 
nefastusy nefastus in some unexplained sense, fastus priore, 
quando rex (sacrorum) coimtiavtt fastus, comitialn and inter cisus 
The dies intern:^! were partly fasti and partly nefasti Ovid's 
Fasti is a poetical description of the Roman festivals of the first 
SIX months, written to illustrate the Fasti published by Julius 
Caesar after he remodelled the Roman year Upon the 
cultivators fewer feasts, sacrifices, ceremonies and holidays 
were enjoined than on the inhabitants of cities , and the rustic 
fasti contained little more than the ceremonies of the calends, 
nones and idcs, the fairs, signs of zodiac, mcrease and decrease 
of the days, the tutelary gods of each month, and certain direc- 
tions for rustic labours to be performed each month. 

2. Fasti MagtstrdeSf Annales or Histonci, were concerned 
with the several feasts, and everything relating to the gods, 
religion and the magistrates , to the emperors, their birthdays, 
offices, days consecrated to them, with feasts and ceremonies 
established m their honour or for their prosperity. They came 
to be denominated magni, by way of distinction from the bare 
calendar, or fasti dturm. Of this class, the fasti consular es, for 
example, were a chronicle or register of time, m which the several 
years were denoted by the respective consuls, with the pnnapal 
events which happened durmg Aeir consulates The fasti 
inumphedes and sacerdotales contained a list in chronological 
order of persons who had obtained a triumph, together with 
the name of the conquered people, and of the priests. The word 
fasti thus came to he used m the general sense of ** annals ” 
or ** historical records.” A famous specimen of the same class 
are the Capitoltm^ so called because they were deposited 
m the C^itol by Alexander Famese, after their excavation from 
the Roman forum in 1547* They are chiefly a nominal list of 
statesmen, victories, triumphs, &c., from the expulsion of the 
kings to Ae dea^ of Augustus* A considerable number of fasti 
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the fir&t class have also been discovered ; but none of them 
appear to be older than the time of Au^tua* The Pcaenestine 
calendar^ discovered m tjyo. asrranged by the famous gram- 
marian Vemus Flaccus, oontaina the months of January, llarchi 
April and December, and a portion of February* The tablets 
give an account of festivals, as also of the triumphs of Augustus 
and Til^enus. There are still two complete calendars m existence, 
an official list by Furius Dionysius Philocalus (ajd. 354), and a 
Christian version of the official calendar, made by Polenuus 
Silvius (a d. 448) But some kinds of fasti included under the 
second general head were, from the very banning, written 
for publication. The Annales different from the 

calendarta properly so called— were “annually exhibited m 
public on a white table, on which the memqrable events of 
year, with special mention of the prodigies, were set down in 
the briefest possible manner ” Any one was allowed to copy 
them. Like the pontifices, the augurs also had their booliB, 
hbn augurales. In fact, all the state offices had their fasti 
corresponding in character to the consular fasti named above 

For the best text and aecount of the fragments of the Fasti see 
Corpus InsertpUonum LaHnarum^ 1 (2nd ed ) , on the subject gener- 
ally, Tcuffcl-Schwabe, Htst of Roman Literature^ 1 $ 74^ 75, and 
article by Bouch6-Leciercq in Daremberg and bagho, mdtionnaire 
des antiqwtSs 

FASTING (from “ fast,“ derived from old Teutonic fastijan , 
synonyms being the Gr. vryrreveiv, late Lat jejunare), an 
act which is most accurately defined as an abstention from 
meat, dnnk and all natural food for a determined penod. So 
It IS defined by the Church of England, m the i6th homily, on 
the authority of the Council of Chalcedon ^ and of the primitive 
church generally In a looser sense the word is employed to 
denote abstinence from certain kinds of food merely ; and this 
meaning, which in ordinary usage is probably the more pcvalent, 
seems also to be at least tolerated by the Church of England 
when it speaks of “ fast or abstinence days,’* as if fasting and 
abstinence were synonymous^ More vaguely still, the word 
IS occasionally used as an equivalent for moral self-restraint 
generally. This secondary and metaphorical sense (vifcrreveiv 
uaK6TrjToi) occurs m one of the fragments of Empedocles 
For the physiology of fasting, see Dietetics ; Nutrition , 
also Corpulence. 

Starvation itself (see also Hunofr and Thirst) is of the nature 
of a disease which may be prevented by diet, nevertheless 
there are connected with it a few peculiarities of scientific and 
practical interest “ Inedia,” as it is called in the nomenclature 
of diseases by the I^ondon College of Physicians, is of two kinds, 
arising from want of food and from want of water When entirely 
deprived of nutriment the human body is ordinarily capable 
of supporting life under ordinary circumstances for little more 
than a week. In the spring of 1^9 this was tried on the person 
of a “ fasting girl ” m South Wales The parents made a show 
of their child, decking her out like a bride on a bed, and asserting 
that she had eaten no food for two years Some reckless en- 
thusiasts for truth set four trustworthy hospital nurses to watch 
her; the Celtic obstinacy of the parents was roused, and m 
defence of their imposture they allowed death to take place in 
eight days Their trial and conviction for manslaughter may 
be found in the daily periodicals of the date ; but, strange to 
say, the experimental physiologists and nurses cscap^ scot-free 
There is no doubt that m this instance the unnatural quietude, 
the grave-like silence, and the dim religious light m which the 
victim was kept contnbuted to defer death. 

One thing which remarkably prolongs life is a supply of water* 

^ •* The Fathers assembled there . . . decreed in that council that 
every person, as well in his private as pubhc fast, should contmue all 
the day without moat and drink, till after the evening prayer And 
whosoe\cr did edt ot drink before the evening prayer was ended 
should be accounted and reputed not to consider the purity of his 
fast This canon teacheth so evidently how fasting was used in the 
primitive church as by words It cannot be more plainly expressed ** 
( 0 / Good Works ; and first, of Ft$sf(ndi, 

* As indeed they are^ etymological^ ; but. prioi^ to the Reforma- 
tfon, a conventibnal distinction lietw^ abmnontia ahd fejumum 
naturah had kmg been recowisjd. “ Excoptjo eduliorum quo- 
rundam portionale jejunium est ” (TcrtuUlaa). 


Dogs furnished with bs much as they wished to drink were found 
by M. Choosat (Sur Vinamhon, Paris, X&43} ip live three tunes as 
* long as those who were deprived of solids and liquida et the same 
time. Even wetting the skin with sea-water nas been found 
useful by shipwrecked sailors. Four men and a boy of fourteen 
who got shut in the Tynewyddmme near Forth, in South Wales, 
m the winter of 1876-1877 for ten days without food, were not only 
alive when releas^, but several of them were able to walk, and 
all subsequently recovered* The thorough saturation of the 
narrow sp^ with aqueous vapour, and the presence of dram 
water m the cutting, were probably their chief preservatives — ' 
assisted by the high even temperature always found in the 
deeper headings of coal mines, and by the enormous compres- 
sion of the confined air This doubtless prevented evaporation, 
mid retarded vital processes dependent upon oxidation The 
accumulation of carl^nic acid in the breathed air would also have 
a similar arrestive power over destructive assimilation. These 
prisoners do not seem to liave felt any of the severer pangs of 
hunger, for they were not tempted to eat their candles. With 
the instinctive feeling that darkness adds a horror to death, 
they preferred to use them for light. At the wreck of the 
“ Medusa ” frigate in 1876, fifteen people survived qn a raft 
for thirteen days without f(^. ! 

It IS a paradoxical fact, that the supply of the stomach even 
from the substance of the starving mdividual’s body should tend 
to prolong life. In April 1874 a case was recorded of exposure 
in an open boat for 32 days of three men and two boys, with 
only ten days’ provisions, exclusive of old boots and jeUy^fish 
They had a fight m their delirium, and one was severely wounded. 

As the blood gushed out he lapped it up , and mstead of suffering 
the fatal weakness which might have been expected from the 
haemorrhage, he seems to have done well. Experiments were 
performed by a French physiologist, M Anselmicr (Archives 
gen. de medectne, i860, vol. i. p 1^), with the object of trymg 
to preserve the lives of dogs by what he calls “ artificial auto- 
phagy ” He fed them on the blood taken from their own veins 
daily, deprivmg them of all oilier food, and he found that the 
fatal cooling incident to starvation was thus postponed, and 
existence prolonged Life lasted till the emaciation had pro- 
ceeded to six-tenths of the animars weight, as in ChossAt’s 
expenments, extending to the fourteenth day, instead of ending 
on the tenth day, as was the case with other dogs which were 
not bled. 

Vanous people have tried, generally for exhibition purposes, 
how long they could fast from food with the aid merely of water 
or some medicinal preparation ; but these exhibitions cannot be 
held to have proved anything of importance. A man named 
Jacques m this way fasted at Edinburgh for thirty days m 1888, 
and m London for forty-two days in 1890, and for fifty days in 
1891 ; and an Italian named Succi fasted for forty days in 1890. 

Religious Fasts — Fasting is of special mterest when considered 
as a discipline voluntarily submitted to for moral and religious 
ends As such it is very widely diffused. Its modes and motives 
vary considerably according to climate, race, civilization and 
other circumstances ; but it i^ould be difficult to name any 
religious system of any description in which it is wholly un- 
recognized.^ The origin of the practice is very obscure ^ In his 
Principles of Sociology Herbert Spencer collected, from the 
accounts we have of various savage tribes m widely separated 

* Confucianism ouRht perhaps to be named as one Zoroastnan- 
ism IS frequently Riven as another, but hardly correctly In the Liber 
Sad-der, indeed (Porta xxv read, “ Cavendum est tibi a jciumo , 
nam a mane ad vesperam nihil comcdcrc non est lionum in religione 
nostra " , but according to the P^re de Chmon, (Lyons, 1671} the 
Parsed teUpon enjoms, upon the priesthood at least, no fewer than 
five yearly fasts See Hyde, Veterum Persarum lehgio, pp 449 > 54^ 
(ed 1700) 

* Dunng the middle ages the prevalent notion was that it had its 
ongm m paradise The germ at least of this idea is to be found in 
Te^uUian, who says , ** Acceperat Adam a Deo legem non gustandi 
de arbore agnitionis boni et mail, moriturus st gustasset . verum 
et Ipse tunc in psyclucum reversus • « . facilius ventri quam Deo 
oessit, pabulo potius quam praecepto annuity salutein gula vendldit, 
onanducavit denique et periit, salvus alloquin si uni arbuscula^ 
jejunare mal. isset {De jejuntts, c 3) 
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iM*b of the ^obe^ k ^oiisiderabfe b 6 df of evidence^ from trhich 
M utigg^ested that it may ha^ atSsten out Of tho ouot6m of 
pftririding refrOshlnenti^ m th^'dOad^ Oither by actually foediog 
t!Mo corpse^ or by leavmg tkihhldi and drinlmblm for its tiso. 
It is suggoi^ted that the fasting which was at first the tiatutal 
and inevitable result o! such sacrifice on behalf of the dead 
may eventually faavO Oome to be regarded as an indispensable 
Ooncoitiitant of all Sacrifice; and so have survived as a well- 
established Usage long after the original cause had ceaSed to 
operate ' But this theory is repudiated by the best authorities ; 
indeed its extreme preranousness at once becomes evident when 
It is rOtnembered that; now at least; it is usual for religious fasts 
to U^cede rather than to follow sacrificial and funeral feastS; 
if Served at all in connexion with these. Spencer himself 
(p. 284) admits that ** probably the practice arises iti more wa3rs 
unm onC;’’ and proceeds to supplement the theory already 
riven by another— that adopted by E. B. T)don— to the effect 
mat it originated in the desire of the primitive man to bring on 
at will certain abnormal nervous conditions favourable to the 
seeing of those visions and the dreaming of those dreams which 
are supposed to give the soul direct access to the objoctive 
realities of the spiritual world.* Probably, if we leave out of 
sight the very numerous and obvious cases in which fasting; 
originally the natural reflex result of gnef; fear or other strong 
emotion; has come to be the usual conventional 83rmbol of these; 
we shall find that the practice is generally resorted to, either as 
a means of somehow exalting the higher faculties at the expense 
of the lower; or as an act of homase to some obiect of worship. 
Hie axiom of the Amazulu; that “the contmueily stuffed body 
cannot see secret things,” meets even now with pretty geneml 
acceptance ; and if the notion that it is precisely food which 
the worshipper forgoes tliat makes the deity more vigorous to 
do battle for his human friend be confined only to a few scattered 
tribes of savages, the general proposition that “ fasting 1$ a work 
of revorenoc toward God ” may be said to be an Article of the 
Catholic faith.* 


Although fasting as a religious rite is to be met with almost 
everywhere, there are comparatively few rekgions, and those only 
of the more developed kmd, which appoint definite public lasts, 
and make them binding at fixed seasons upon all ^e faithful. 
Brahmanism; for exam[^e; does not appear to enforce any stated 
fast upon the laity.* Among the ancient E^ptians fasting 
seems to have been associated with many religious festivals, 
notably with tibat of Isis (Herod 11. 40), but it does not appear 
that; so far as the common people were concerned, the observance 
of these festivals ^which were purely local) liras compulsory. 
The vqfmla on the third day of thie Thesmophoria at Athens 
was observed only by the women attending the festival (who 
were permitted to eat cakes made of sesame and hoiiiey) It is 
ebubtful whether the fast mentioned by Livy (xxxvi. 37) was 
intended to be general or sacerdotal merely. 

Jmtsh Foite.— While remarkable for the cheerful, non^ascetic 
diaracter of their worship, tiie Jews were no less distinguished 
from all the nations of antiquity by their annual sokmn fast 
appomted to be observed on the roth day of the 7th month 
(Tisn), the penalty of disoliedience being death. The rules^ as 
laid down m Lev xvi, 29-34, xxiii. 27'-32 and Numb, xxix, 7-1 1, 
mdude a special injunction of stnet abstinence (“ ye shall afflict 
your souls *) from evening to evenmg. This fast was intimately 
asaociated with the chief feast of the year. Before that feast 


’ PrincipUs of Sociology, i pp 170,284,285 Compare the i>asaage 
in the appendix from llanusch, Slavtsclutt Mvthtts, 

• Sponiccrj Prin of Soeiolo^v, i 256, &c ; E. B. Tylor, PrtmiUve 
Culture, i. 277. 402 , a 372, &c. 

» Hooker. B P, v, 72. in the Westminster Assembly's Larger 
Catechism fasting is mentioned among the duties requited by fhe 
eecond commandment 

^ The Brahmans themselvea on the eleventh day after the full 
moon and the eleventh day a^cr the new ** abstain for sixty hours 
from evtxy itpd of sustenance “ ; and some have a special fast every 
Monday m November. ^ Heart, The Pehgton ana JHapnnprs o/f the 

* IS here to be taken as substahtfeUy equivalent tq deirie/' 

appetite/' 


could be entered ntpon, the sins of the people had to be confessed 
and (sactamentally) mcpiated. The fhst was a suitable etn^ 
comitant of that contnticni wfakb befitted the occasion. The 
practice of statbd fasitiiig was not in any other case enjoined 
by the law ; and it is gently understdod to have been forbidden 
on Sabbath.* At the same time, pnvate and occasional fasting, 
being regarded as anatural and le^tifnate mstmCt, was regufet^ 
rather than repressed. The only other provision about feating 
m the Plebtateuch is of a regulative inature; Numb, xxx 14 (rj), 
to the effect that a vow made by a woman “ to afflict the soul ’’ 
may in certain circumstances be canc^ed by her husband. 

The hastoiy of Israel from Moses to Ezifa furnishes a kige 
number of instances m whidi the fasting inStmct was obeyed 
both publicly and pnvately, locally and nationally, under the 
mfiuonce of sorrow, or frar, or passionate desire. See, for 
example, Judg. xx. 26 ; 1 Satn. vii 6 (whore the national fast 
was conjoined with the ceremony of pouring out wafer before 
the Lord) ; Jer. xxxvi 6, 9 , and 2 Sam. xii. 16 ^ Sometiines the 
observance of such fasts extended over a considerate period of 
time, during which, of course, the Stricter fejumum was conjoined 
with abstinentta (Dan. X. 2) Sometimes they lasted Only for a 
day. In Jonah m. 6, 7, we have an illustrative example of the 
ngour with which a strict fast might be observed ; and such 
passages as Joel 11. and Isa Iviii 5 enable us to picture witli 
some vividness the outward accompaniments of a Jewish fast 
day before the exile. 

During the exile many occasional fasts were doubtless observed 
by the scattered communities; m sorrowful commemoration of 
the various sad events which had issued m the downfall of the 
kingdom of Judah. Of these, four appear to have passed into 
general use — ^the fasts of the loth, 4tlv 5th and 7th months— 
commemorating the beginning of the siege of Jerusalem, the 
capture of the city, the destruction of the temple, the assassina- 
tion of Gedaliah. As time rolled on they became invested with 
mcreasing sanctity , and though the prophet Zcchariah, when 
consulted about them at the close of the exile (Zech. vut. 19), 
had by no means encouraged the observance of them, the re- 
building of the temple does not appear to have been considered 
an achievement of sufficient importance to warrant then dis- 
continuance It is worthy of remark that Kzekiers prophptic 
legislation contains no reference to any fast day , the book of 
Esther i(ix 31), on the other band, records the institution of a 
new fast on the X3th of the 12th month. 

In the post-exile period private fasting was much practised 
by the pious, and encouraged by the religious sentiment of the 
time(see Judith viii 6, Tob. xu. 8, and context , Sirachxxxiv. 
26 ; Luke 11. 37 and xviii. 12) The last reference contains an 
aUusion to the weekly fasts which were observed on the 2nd 
md 5th days of each week, m commemoration, it was sai^ of 
the ascent and descent of Moses at Sinai. The real origin of 
these fasts and the date of their introduction arc alike uncertain ; 
It IB manifest; however, that the observance of them was volun- 
tary, end never made a matter of universal obligation. It is 
probable that the Sadducccs, if not also the Esseaes, whoDy 
neglected them. The second book {Seder Moed) of the Mishna 
contains two tractates bearing upon the subject of fasting. 
One {Yoma, “ the day ”) deals exclusively with the ntes whi^ 
were to be observed on great day of expiation or atonement ; 
the other {Taanuh, “ fast 1$ devoted to the other fasts, and 


• See Judith viii, 6, ** And yet it may be a question whether thqr 
(the Jews) did not always fast upon Sabbath,^' says Hooker 
V. 72, 7), who gives a ounous array of evidence jiomtmg ra tfus 
direction* He even makes use of Neh. vin. 9-12* which rmgbt be 
thought to tell the other way. Justmians phrase, "Sabbata 
Judaeorum a Mose m pmne aevmn jeiimio dicata (1 xxxvi c 2 ; 
comp Suetonius, Auguetm, 76) oe accounted for by the fact 
that the day of atonement is cmlea Sabl>at Sabbatdn ra perfect 
Sabbaih 

^ iiwre is, as Graf (Geech. Buehar des A»T, p 4;) has pointed opt# 
no direct evidence that the fast on the loth of the 7th month was ever 
obrerved before the /axde. But the inference which he draws from 
this silence of the hooks Is manifestly a preeaxtos one at 

best, .cans MV “ cin dentimes Beispicd Mosalsdier 
Abfessung (Einieamg,ff j;, edi 
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dteb ckspeddly with th« mating in wUdi' iMXsaitfcMial fatting tt 
to be'gone about rf no rain shall hava falteii otf or bafott tha 17th 
daf bf Maircheschwan lt> is enaotad that iit such a case the 
rabbik shall begin with a light fast of' three days (Monday, 
Thutsday, Mbnday), i.a a fast dbrmg which it is lawful to woik, 
and also to wash and anoint the person. Then, m the event of a 
continued dtought, fasts of increasing intensity are ordered, 
and as a last resort the ark is to be brought into the street and 
sprinkled with ashes, the heads of the Nasi and Ab-beth^din bemg 
ait the same time similarly spnnkled ^ In no case was any 
fast to be allowed to interfere with new-moon or other filled 
festival Another institution treated with considerable fulness 
m the treatise Tamttii is that of the Itsm stakm 5)> 

who are represented as having been laymen severally represent- 
ing the twenty^four classes or famikcs into which the Whole 
commonwealth of the laity was divided. They used to attend 
the temple in rotation, and be present at the sacrifices; and as 
this duty fell to each in bis turn, the men of the class or family 
which he represented were expected m their several cities and 
places of abode to engage themselves in religious exercises, 
and especially in fasting The suggestion will really occur that 
here may be the origin of the Christian staiiones. But neither 
Tertullian nor any other of the fathers seems to have been 
aware of the existence of any such institution among the Jews, 
and very probably the story about it may have been a com- 
paratively late invention It ought to be borne m mind that the 
Aramaic portion of the MegiUatk Taaniih (a document consider- 
ably older than the treatises in the Mishna) gives a catalogue 
only of the days on which fasting was forbidden The Hebrew 
part (commented on by Maimonides), in which numerous fasts 
are recommended, is of considerably later date See Reland, 
AnUq Hebf p. iv c 10, Derenbourg, Hist ds Palestine, p 439 

Practiee cj ike Early Christian Church — Jesus Himself did not 
inculcate asceticism m Hts teaching, and the absence of that 
distinctive element from His practice was sometimes a subject 
of hostile remark (Matt xi 19). We read, indeed, that on one 
occasion He fasted forty days and forty nights, but the ex- 
pression, which 1$ an obscure one, possibly means nothing more 
than that He endured the pnvations ordinarily involved in a 
stay in the wilderness While we have no reason to doubt that 
He observed the one great national fast prescribed in the wntten 
law of Moses, we have express notice that neither He nor His 
disciples were in the habit of observing the other fasts which 
custom and tr dition had established See Mark u 18, where 
the correct reading appears to be — The disciples of John, and 
the Phansees, were fasting ” (some customary fast). He never 
formally forbade fasting, but neither did He ever enjoin it. 
He assumed that, in certain arcumstances of sorrow and need, 
the fasting instinct would sometimes be felt by the community 
and the individual, what He was chiefly concerned about was 
to warn His followers against the mistaken aims which His 
contemporaries were so apt to contemplate in their fastmg 
(Matt vi r6-i8) In one passage, indeed, He has been understood 
as practically commanding resort to the practice in certain 
circumstances It ought to be noted, however, that Matt 
xvii ST is probably spurious, and that m Mark ix 29 the 
words ** and fastmg arc omitted by Westcott and Hort as 
well as by Tischendorf on the evidence of the Cod Sinaiticus 
(first hand) and Cod Vaticanus.-^ The reference to “ the fast ” 
m Acts xxvii 9 has generally been held to mdicate that the 
apostles continued to observe the yearly Jewish fast. But this 
inference is by no means a necessary one. According to Acts 
xiit 2^ 3, XIV 23, they conjoined fasting with prayer at ordina- 
tions, and doubtless also on some other solemn occasions, but 
at the same time the liberty oj the Christian m respect of an 
holiday, or of the new moon, or of the Sabbath ” was strongly 
insisted on, by one of them at least, who declared that meat 
whjBther taken or abstained from commendeth not to God (Col. 

^ The allusion to the wams us to be cautiousan assuimog the 
laws of the Mtshna to have been ever m lorcn. 

* The idea* however, 1$ found in the Qememiine Homihess ix. 9^ 
Compare Tertullian De fe^unus^ c, 8 : JJioQiut etiam adversus 
diriora daemonia jejunus praeuandum. * 


ill ifir-eg; r Owr.'viih Sj Rom. xivi. xo-etj t Tim, h. 3^5). 
The fastings to wtiioh the apostle Paul nltudes in 0 Cor. vi. 5, 
x». 27, wexieuMher of the nature of mevitable hardships cheerfully 
eadui^ m the discharge of his sacred calhng. The words 
which appear to ettcourSge fasting m i Cor vii. 5 are absent 
from ajl the oldest manuscripts and are now omitted by all 
critics, ^ and on the whole the precept and practice of the New 
Testament, while recognmmg the propriety of occasional and 
extraordmary ksts, seem to be decidedly hostile to the imposition 
of any of a stated, obligatory and general kind 

The usage of the> Christian church during the earlier centuries 
was in this, as in so many other mutters, mfiuenc'cd by traditional 
Tewisb feeling, and by the force of old habit, quite as much as 
by any direct apostolic authority or supposed divme command. 
Habitual temperance was of course m all cases regarded as an 
absolute duty , and “ the bndegroom ” being absent, the present 
life was regarded as being m a sense one contmual fast 
Fasting m ^e stricter sense was not unknown ; but it is certain 
that It did not at first occupy nearly so prominent a place m 
Christian htual as that to which it afterwards attained. There 
are early traces of the customary observance of the Wednesday 
and Fnday fasts — ^the dies siaitonunt (Clem. Alex Siratn vii. 
877), and aho of a quadragesimal ” fast before Easter But 
the very passage which proves the early origin of “ quadra- 
gesima,*' conclusively shows how uncertain it was in its character, 
and how unlike the Catholic “ Lent ” Irenacus, quoted by 
Eusebius (v 24), informs us with reference to the customary 
yearly celebration of the mystery of the resurrection of our Lord, 
that disputes prevailed not only with respect to the day, but 
also with respect to the manner of fiisting in connexion with it 
** For some think that they ought to fast only one dav, some 
two, some more da>s, some compute their day as consisting of 
forty hours night and day, and this diversity cxistmg among 
those that observ*c it is not a matter that has just sprung up m 
our times, but long ago among those before us ” It was not 
pretended that the apostles had legislated oni the matter, but 
the general and natural feeling that the anni\*ersaries of the 
crucifixion and the resurrection of Christ ought to be celebrated 
by C hristians took expression in a variety of wavs according to 
the differing tastes of individuals No otlier stated fasts, besides 

those already mentioned, can be adduced from the time before 
Irenaeus, but there was also a tendency— not unnatural m 
Itself, and already sanctioned by Jewish practice — to fast by 
way of preparation for any season of peculiar privilege. Thus, 
according to Justin Mart>r {Apol 11, 93), catachumens were 
accustomed to fast before baptism, and the church fasted with 
them To the same feeling the quadragesimal fast which (as 
already stated) preceded joyful feast of the resurrection, 
IB to be, in part at least, attributed. As early as the time of 
Tertullian it was also usual for communicants to prepare them- 
selves by fastmg for receiving the cuchanst. But that C hnstian 
fasts had not yet attained to the exaggerated importance which 
they afterwards assumed is strikingly shown in the well-known 
Shepherd of Hernias (lil> ui sim v ), where it is declared that 
“ with merely outward fasting nothing is done for true virtue ” , 
the believer is exhorted chiefly to abstain from evil and seek to 
cleanse himself from feelings of covetousness, and impurity, and 
revenge : ** on the day that thou fastest content thyself with 
bread, vegetables and water, and thank God for these But 
reckon up on this day what thy meal would otherwise have cost 
thee, and give the amount that it comes to to some poor widow 
or orphan^ or to the poor ” The right of bishops to oidam special 
fasts, ** exaliqtia sollicitudinis ecclesiastical causa (Tertullian), 
was alsb reco^ized, 

JjUrr Practice af the CAureXu— According to an expression 
preserved by Eusebiusi (£.£• v. 18), Montanus was the first to 
give laws (to the church) <m fasting. Such language, though 
rhetorical m form.^ is substantially correct. The treatise of Tcr^ 
tullian, —Coneerntftg : against the Cama/,-~writtcn as 

< On the majsiwcFipt evidaaoe the words ** I was fasting/* m Acts x. 
SO, must also be regarded as doubtful. They are rejected by Lach- 
mann, Tregelles and Tischendorf. 
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It was under Montanistic influence, is doubly interesting, first 
as showing how free the practice of Ihe church down to that tune 
had been, and then as foreshadowing the burdensome legislation 
which was destined to succeed In that treatise (c. 15) he 
approves indeed of the church practice of not fasting on Saturdays 
and Sundays (as elsewhere, De €ar(ma, c. 3, he had expressed 
his concurrence in the other practice of observing the entire 
period between Easter and Pentecost as a season of joy) ; but 
otherwise he evinces great dissatisfaction with the indifference 
of the church as to the number, duration and severity of her 
f jsts.^ The church thus came to be more and more involved m 
discussions as to the number of days to be observed, especially 
m Lent/' as fast days, as to the hour at which a fast ought to 
terminate (whether at the 3rd or at the 9th hour), as to the 
rigour with which each fast ought to be observed (whether by 
abstinence from flesh merely, dbsUnentta, or by abstinence from 
lacticinia, xerophagia, or by literal jejumum), and as to the 
penalties by which the laws of fastmg ought to be enforced 
Almost a century, however, elapsed lietween the com|K>sition 
of the treatise of Tertullian (ctr, 212) and the first recorded 
instances of ecclesiastical legislation on the subject These, while 
far from indicating that the church had attained unanimity 
on the points at issue, show progress in the direction of the later 
practice of Catholicism About the year 306 the synod of 
Illibens in its 26th canon decided in favour of the observance 
of the Saturday fast ® The council of Ancyra m 314, on the other 
hand, found it necessary to legislate in a somewhat different 
direction,*- by its 14th canon enjoining its priests and clerks 
at least to taste meat at the love feasts.^ The synod of Laodicea 
framed several rules with regard to the observance of “ I-ent,” 
such as that during Lent the bread shall not be offered except 
on Saturday and Sunday (can 49), that ** the fast shall not be 
relaxed on the Thursdav of the last week of Lent, thus dishonour- 
ing the whole season , but the fast shall be kept throughout the 
whole period ” (can ^o), that during the fast no feasts of the 
martyrs shall be celeliratcd ” (can 51), and that ** no wedding 
or birthday feasts shall lie celebrated during Lent (can ^2) 
The synod of Hippo (393 a n.) enacted that the sacrament of 
the altar should always be taken fasting, except on the Thursday 
before Easter Protests m favour of freedom were occasionally 
raised, not alwav s m a \ cry wise manner, or on very wise grounds, 
by various individuals such os Eustathius of Sebaste (c 350), 
Aerius of Pontus (r and Jovmian, a Roman monk (r 388) 
Of the Kustathians, for example (whose connexion with Eusta- 
thius can hardly be doubted), the complaint was made that “they 
fast on Sundays, hut eat on the fast-days of the church ” They 
were condemned by the synod of Gangra in Paphlagonia in the 
following canons —Can. 19, “ If any one fast on Sunday, let 
him be anathema ” * Can. 20, “ If any one do not keep the fasts 
universally commanded and observed by the whole church, let 
him be anatliema Jovmian was very moderate. He “ did not 
allow himself to be hurried on by an inconsiderate zeal to con- 
4lemn fasting, the life of celibacy, monacbism, considered purely 
m themselves. ... He merely sought to show that men were 

* Qumam isti (adversain) smt, semcl nominabo cxlcnores ct 

mtenoros botuk psychicorum Arguunt nos quod je junta propria 

custodiamus, quod stationcs plcrumcjuc m vesperam produeamtts^ 
quod etiam xeraphagias observemus, siccantos cibuni ab omni came 
et Omni j urulcntia ct uvidionbus q uibusique pomis, nec quid vinositatJ > 
vol edamub vel polemus , Uvacn quociuc abstincntiam congruentem 
arldo victui 

^ The language of the canon is ambiguous . but this interpretation 
seems to be preferable, espc'cially m view of canon 23, which enacts 
that jejumi super positiones arc to be observed in all months except 
J uly and August Sec HefUe, Councf/s, 1 148 (Engl trs,) 

* Compare the 32nd l5isij of the Apostolical canons ”If any 
bishop or presbyter or deacon, or indeM any one of the sacerdotal 
catalogue, abstains from flesh and wine, not for his own exercise 
but out of hatred of the thmgS, forgetting that all things were very 
good either let him reform, or let him be deprived and be cast 
out of the church So also a layman " To this particular canon 

Is disposed to assign a very early date 

^Compare canon 64 of the (supposed) fourth synod of Carthage 

** He who fasts on Sunday is not accounted a Catholic (Hefele, 11 
4 * 5 )* 


wrong in recommending so highly and indiscnminately the life 
of celibacy and fasting, though he was itady to admit that both 
under certain cireumstanceir might be good and usefur’ 
(Neander). He was nevertheless condemned (390) both by Pope 
Sinctus at a synod in Rome, and by Ambrose at another in Milan. 
The views of Aerius, according to the representations of his 
bitter opponent Epiphanms (Haer 75, “ Adv. Aenum ”), seem 
on this head at least, though unpo{>ular, to have been character- 
ized by great wisdom and sobriety. He did not condemn 
fasting altogether, but thought that it ought to be resorted to 
m the spint of gospel freedom according as each occasion should 
arise. He found fault with the church for having substituted 
for Christian liberty a yoke of Jewish bondage.^ 

Towards the beginning ,of the 5th century we find Socrates 
(439) enumerating (H,E v. 22) a long catalogue of the different 
fisting practices of the church The Romans fasted three weeks 
continuously before Easter (Saturdays and Sundays excepted). 
In Illyria, Achaia and Alexandria the quadragesimal fast lasted 
six weeks. Others (the Constantinopolitans) began their fasts 
seven weeks before Easter, but fasted only on alternate weeks, 
five days at a time. Correspondmg differences as to the manner 
of abstinence occurred Some abstained from all living creatures ; 
others ate fish , others fish and fowl Some abstained from eggs 
pnd fruit , some confined themselves to bread, some would not 
take even that Some fasted till three m the afternoon, and 
then took whatever they pleased. “ Other nations,” adds the 
historian, “ observe other customs in their fasts, and that for 
various reasons. And since no one can show any written rule 
about this, It is plain the apostles left this matter free to every 
one’s liberty and choice, that no one should be compelled to do 
a good thing out of necessity and fear ” When Leo the Great 
l:)ecame pope in 440, a period of more rigid uniformity began. 
The imperial authority of Valentmian helped to bring the whole 
West at least into submission to the see of Rome , and ecclesi- 
astical enactments had, more tlian formerly, the support of the 
civil power. Though the introduction of the four Emlier seasons 
was not entirely due to him, as has sometimes been asserted, 
It IS certain that their widespread observance was due to his 
influence, and to that of his successors, especially of Gregory the 
Great The tendency to increased ngour may be discerned in 
the 2nd canon of the synod of Orleans (541), which declares that 
every Christian is bound to observe the fast of Lent, and, in case 
of failure to do so, is to be punished according to the laws of the 
church by his spiritual superior ; in the 9th canon of the synod 
of 7 oledo (653), which declares the eating of flesh during Lent 
to be a mortal sin , m Charlemagne’s law for the newly con- 
queied Saxony, which attaches the penalty of death to wanton 
disregard of the holy season ^ Baronius mentions that in the 
nth century those who ate flesh during Lent were liable to have 
their teeth knocked out But it ought to lie remembered that 
this seventy of the law early began to lie tempered by the power 
to grant dispensations The so-called Butter Towers {Tours de 
beurre) of Rouen, 14861-1507, Bourges and other cities, are said 
to have been built with money raised by sale of dispensations 
to eat laciu tma on fa^t days 

It Is probable that the anparent seventy of the medieval 
Latin Church on this subject was largely due to the 1 eal strictness 
of the Greek Church, which, under the patriarch Photius m 864, 
had taken what was virtue lly a new departure in its fasting 
praxis. The ngour of the fasts of the modern Greek Church is 
well known , and it can on the whole be traced back to that 
comparatively early date. Of the nine fundamental laws of that 

* Pnscilhan, whose widespread heresy evoked from the synod of 
Saragossa (4zS) the canon, ” Ko one shall fast on Sunday, nor may 
any one absent himself from church during Lent and hold a fes- 
tival of his own,'* appears, on the question of fastmg, not to have 
differed from the Encratitcs and vanous other sects of Mamchean 
tendency (c. 406). 

^ Cap m* pro partib Saxoniae Si quis sanctum quadragesimale 
jejuaium pro oespectu Chnstianitatis oontempsent et eamem 
comedent, morte monatur. Sed tamen consideretur a saeerdote no 
forte causa necessitatis hoc cuilibet proveniat, ut oamem comedat." 
See Augusti, Chnsthche ArchOologte, x. p. 374. 
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chtrrch (<Vv<a irofiayyikfutTa infcXfitrlat) two are oonoemed 
with fasting. Besides fasts of an occasional and extraoitiiiaaty 
nature, the following ane recomized aa of stated and universal 
obligation The Wednesday and Fnday fasts throughout 
the year (with the exception of the period between Christmas 
and Epiphany, the Easter week, the week after Whitsunday, 
the third week after Epiphany) ; (2) The great yearly fasts, via. 
that of Lent, lasting 48 days, from the Monday of Sexagesima 
to Easter eve; that of Advent, 39 days, from November 15 to 
Christmas eve , that of the Theotokos (v»|orrc«a rifi BcoTtSirov), 
from August t to August 15; that of the Holy Apostles, last^ 
mg a variable number of days from the Monday after Tnmty ; 
(3) The minor yearly fasts before Epiphany, before Whitsunday, 
liefore the feasts of the transfiguration, the invention of the cross, 
the beheading of John the Baptist. During even the least rigid 
of these the use of flesh and lacticmia is strictly forbidden ; 
fish, oil and wmc are occasionally conceded, but not before two 
o’clock m the afternoon. The practice of the Coptic church is 
almost identical with this. A week before the Great Fast (Lent), 
a fast of three days is observed in commemoration of that of the 
Ninevites, mentioned m the book of Jonah Some of the Copts 
are said to observe it by total abstinence during the whole 
period. The Great Fast continues fifty-five days ; nothing is 
eaten except bread and vegetables, and that only m the afternoon, 
when church prayers are over The Fast of the Nativity lasts 
lor twenty-eight days l)efore Christmas , that of the Apostles 
for a variable number of days from the Feast of the Ascension , 
and that of the Virgin for fifteen days before the Assumption 
All Wednesdays and Fridays are also fast days except those that 
occur m the period between Ej«ster ptuI Whitsunday. The 
Armenians are equally strict , but (adds Rycaut) ** the times 
seem so confused and without rule that they con scarce be re- 
counted, unless by those who live amongst them, and strictly 
observe them, it being the chicf care of the priest, whose learning 
principally consists m knowing the appointed times of fasting 
and fasting, the which they never omit on Sundays to publish 
unto the people ^ 

At the council of Trent no more than a passing allusion was 
made to the subject of fasting The faithful were simply en- 
joined to submit themselves to church authority on the subject , 
and the clergy were exhorted to urge their flocks to the observance 
of frequent jejunia, as conducive to the mortification of the flesh, 
and as assuredly seem ing the divine favour R F K Bellarmmc 
(De jejunto) distinguishes jejumum spmiuale {absitnenita a 
vtHts)^ jrjuntum fHorale {parsimonta el iemperantta cibt ei potus), 
jejuntum natural* {absUnenUa ab omnt prorsus ctbo et potu, 
quacunque raHoue sumpto), and jejunium eccle^asitcum The 
last he defines simply as an abstinence from fOod m conformity 
with the rule of the church It may be either voluntary or 
compulsory , and compulsory either because of a vow or because 
of a command But the definition given by Alexander Ilalcnsis, 
which IS much fuller, still retains its authority — “ Jejunium 
est abstinentia a cibo et potu secundum formamccclesiae, intuitu 
satisfaciendi pro peccato et aoquirendi vitam aetemam ” It 
was to this last clause that the Reformers most seriously objected 
They did not deny that fasting might be a good thing, nor did 
they maintain that the church or the authority might not ordam 
fasts, though they deprecated the imposition of needless burdens 
on the conscience. \^at they protested against was the theory 
of the opus operatum et mentorium as applied to fasting As 
matter of fact, the Reformed churches in no case gave up the 
custom of observing fast days, though by some diurches the 
number of such days was greatly reduced In many parts of 
Germany the seasons of Lent and Advent are still marked by 
the use of emblems of motimmg in the churches, by the frequency 
of certain phrases (Kyrie eleison, Agnus Dei) and the absence of 
others (Hallelujah, Gloria m excelsis) in the liturgical services, 
by abstinence from some of the usual social festivities, and by 
'he non-celebration of marriages. And occasional fasts are more 

' See Fmk’s article '‘Fasten** in Ersch and Gruber's Encyclopddie , 
f^ne. Modern Egyptians ; and Rycaut, Pte$eni State of the Armenian 
Chureh. 


or less familiar* The Church of Enghuid has retained a con- 
siderable list of fasts ; though Hooker (£.P v. 72) had to con- 
tend with some who, while approving of fastings undertaken 
** of men’s own free and voluntary accord as theur particular 
devotion doth move them thereunto,” yet yearly or weekly 
fasts such as ours in the Church of England they allow no further 
than as the temporal state of the land doth require the same 
for the maintenance of seafaring men and preservation of cattle ; 
because the decay of the one and the waste of the other could not 
well be prevented but by a politic order appointing some such 
usual change of diet as ours is 

In the practice of modem Roman Catholicism the following 
are recognized as fasting days, that is to say, days on which one 
meal only, and that not of flesh, may be t^en m the course of 
twenty-four hours The forty ^ys of Lent (Sundays excepted), 
all the Ember days, the Wednesdays and Fridays in Advent, 
and the vigils of certain feasts, namely, those of Whitsuntide, 
of St Peter and St Paul, of the Assumption of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary, of Ail 5 >amts and of Christmas day. The following arc 
simply days of abstmence, that is to say, days on which flesh at 
all events must not be eaten : — ^Tlie Sundays m Lent, the three 
Rogation days, the feast of St Mark (unless it falls m Easter 
week), and all Fridays which are not days of fasting. In the 
Anglican Church, the ** days of fasting or abstinence ” are the 
forty days of Lent, the Ember days, the Rogation days, and all 
the Pndays m the year, except Christmas day. The evens or 
vigils before Christmas, the Punfication of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary, the Annunciation of the Blessed Virgin Mary, Easter day. 
Ascension day, Pentecost, St Matthias, the Nativity of St John 
Baptist, St I’eter, St James, St Bartholomew, St Matthew, St 
Simon and St Jude, St Andrew, St Thomas, and All Saints arc 
also recognized as “ fast days.” By the 64th canon it is enacted 
that “ every parson, vicar or curate, shall m his several charge 
declare to the people every Sunday at the time appointed m the 
communion-book [which is, after the Nicene creed has been 
repeated] whetlier there be any holy-days or fast-days the week 
following” Tbs 72nd canon ordains that ”no minister or 
ministers shall, without licence and direction of the bishop 
under hand and seal, appoint or keep any solemn fasts, either 
publicly or in any private houses, other than such as by law 
are or by public authority shall be appointed, nor shall be 
wittingly present at any of them under pam of suspension for 
the first fault, of excommunication for the second, and of 
deposition from the ministry for tlie third ” While strongly 
discouraging the arbitrary multiplication of public or private 
fasts, the English Church seems to leave to the discretion of the 
individual conscience every question as to the manner m which 
the fasts she formally enjoins are to be observed. In this 
connexion the homily Of Fasting may be again referred to 
By a statute of the reign of Queen Elizabeth it was enacted that 
none should oatiflesh on ” fish days ” (the Wednesdays, Fridays 
and Saturdays throughout the year) without a licence, under a 
penalty In the Scottish Presbyterian churches da> s of “ fast- 
ing, humiliation and prayer” are observed by ecclesiastical 
appointment m each parish once or twice every year on some day 
of the week preceding the Sunday fixed for the administration 
of the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper In some of the New 
England States, it has been usual for the governor to appoint 
by proclamation at some time m spring a day of fasting, when 
religious services are conducted in the churches. National fasts 
have more than once been observed on special occasions both in 
this country and m the United States of America. 

On the subject of fasting the views of Aerius are to a large 
extent Shared by modem Protestant moralistsi R. Rothe, for 
example, who on this point may be regarded as a representative 
thinker, rejects the idea that fasting is a thing mentorious in 
Itself, and is very doubtful of its value even as an aid to devotional 
feeling. Of course when bodily health and other circumstances 
require it, it becomes a duty ; and as a means of self-disciplme 
It may be used with due regard to the claims of oth^ idqties, 
and to the fitness of things. In this lost aspect, however, 
habitual temperance will generally be found to be.mveh more 
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beitieifirial than occasional teting. > fl quossianabte, 

in particular, lahether fastmg ^be <lK)> efficient as it is sometimes 
supposed to be in protocttng agilnst temptaticm to fleshly sin. 
The practice has a well^ascettained tendency to excite the 
imagination ; and In so far ii k disturbs that healthy and ardU 
balanced interaction of body and mind si^hfdh is the best or at 
least the normal oondition for the practice of virtue, it n to 
be deprecated rather than encouraged (Theohgtsche Eihik^ see. 

873-87S) 

Mahmmedan — Among theMahommedans, the month 
Ramadan, in which the first part of the Komn is said to have 
been received, (s by command of the prophet observed as a fast 
with extraordinary rigour. No food or drink Of any kind is 
permitted to he taken from daybreak until the apptoranoe of 
the stars at nightfali. Extending «s it does over the whole 
** month of raging heat/’ such a fast manifestly mvolves con* 
sidemMe self-denial ; and it is absolutely binding upon ail the 
faithful whether at home or abroad. Should Us observance at 
the appointed time be interfered with by sickness or any oUier 
cause, the fast must be ki^ as soon afterwards as possible for 
a like number of days. It is the only one which Mahomoiedanism 
enjoinb , but the doctors of the law recommend a considerable 
number of voluntary fasts, as for example on the tenth day of 
the month Mohartain. This day, called the ** ¥om Ashoora,” 
is held sacred on many accounts because it is believed to be 
the^y on which the first meeting of Adam and Eve took place 
after they were cast out of pamdise ; and that on which Noah 
weivt out from the ark ; also because several other great events 
are said to have happened on this day ,* and because the ancient 
Arabs, before the time of the prophet, observed it by fasting 
But what, m the opimon of roost modem Moslems, and especially 
the Persians, confers the greatest sanctity on the day of Ashoora 
IS tiie fket of its being tl^ on which El-Hose3m, the prophet’s 
grandson, was slaui aniantyr at the battle of the plain of Karbala.” 
It n the pxactiee of many Moslems to fast on this day, and some 
do so on the preceding day also. Mahomet himself cdled fasting 
the “ gate of religion,” and forbade it only on the two great 
festivals, namely, on tliat whidi immediately follows Ramadan 
and cm that which succeeds the pilgrimage. (See Lane, Modem 
EfypHans, chaps, ul, xxiv ) 

FASTOLiV SIR JOHN (d. 1459), English soldier, has cinjoyed a 
more lasting reputation as m some part the prototype of Shako- 
speare's FUstaff He was son of a Norfolk gentleman, John 
Fastolf of Caister, is said to have been squire to Thomas Mowbray, 
diuke of Norfolk, before 139S, served with Thomas of Lancaster 
in Ireland dunng 1405 and 1406, and in 140S made a fortunate 
marriage with Millicent, widow id Sir Stephen Scrope of Castle 
Combe m Wiltshire In 1413 he was serviag in Gascony, and 
took part m all the subsequent campaigns of Henry V. in France. 
He must have earned a good repute as a sokher, for m 14x3 he 
was made governor of Maine and Anjou, and m February 1436 
created a knight of the Garter. But later in this year he was 
superseded m his command by John Talbot. After a visit to 
England in 1438, he returned to the war, and on the 12th of 
February 1429 when in chaigc orf the convoy for the English 
army liefore Orleans defeated the Ftonch and Scots at the 
battle of herrings.” On the i8th of June of the same year 
«n Enghsh force under the command of Fastolf and TaJbot 
auffered a serious defeat at Patay. According to the French 
historian Waunn, who was present, the disaster was due to 
Talbot’s rashness, and Fastolf only fled when resistance was 
hopeless Other accounts charge him with cowardice, and it is 
true that John of Bedh)rd at first deprived ham of the Garter, 
though after inquiry be was honourably reinstated. This 
incident was made unfavourable use of by Shakespeare m Henry 
VI (pt. 1. act iv. sc. k). Fastolf continued to serve with honour 
in France, and was trusted both by Bedford and by Richard of 
York. Ho only came home finally in 1440, when past sixty years 
of age the scandal against him continued, and during 
•Cadets rebellion in 1451 he was with having been the 

dause of the English disasters thvou^ mintshing the garritons 
M Normandy* It is euggested that he had made much money 


in the war by the hire ef troops, and m kis i|aterdaya he showed 
himstU a grasping man of business^ A servant wrote of hsig 

ornel and veaigsble he hath been ever^ and Sot the most part 
without pity and mercy ^ LeUers, 1. 389). Besides his 

abate m Jus wife’s pttoporty he had latge estates m Norfolk and 
Sufiolk, suRd a house at ^thwark, where he also owited the 
Boar’s Head Inn. He died at Caktetr on the 5th of November 
1459* Ihere is some reaaon to suppose that Fastolf ifaivoiured 
LoUardry, and this circumstance with the traditKia of his 
braggart cowar(tioe may have suggested the use of his name for 
the boon companion of Pnnee when Shakespeare found 
It expedient to drop that of Oldcastle. In the first two folios 
the name of the historical character m the first part of Henry VI, 
IS given as “ f’alstafie ” not Fastolf. Other pomts of resemblance 
between the httstonc Fastolf and the Falstafi of the dramatist 
are to be found m their service under Thomas Mowbray^ and 
association with a Boar’s Head Inn. But Falstafi is m <no true 
sense a dramatization of the real soldier. 

Ihe facts of Fastolf ’s early career are to be foimd chiefly in thi 
chronicles of Monstrelct and Waurin. For his later life there is much 
material, including a number of his own letters, in the Paston Letters 
There is a full life by W Oldys m the Biographia Bri/oaniea (ist ed , 
enlarged hy Gooigh in Kippis’s edition). Soc aho Dawson Turner's 
History of Casster Castle ^ Scrop *'s History of CastU Combe ^ J .Gairdncr'h 
ess^ On the Historical Llement in Shakespeare* s Palstafft ap Studies 
in Enghsh History^ Sidney I cc’s article m the Dictionary of 'National 
Biography y and D W. Duthie, The Case of Sir John Fastolf and other 
Historical Studies (1907). (C, L. K ) 

FAT (O.E. fdeit ; the word is common to Teutonic languages, 
cf. Dutch vetf Ger. Fett, &c , and may be ultimately related to 
Greek vCtov and viapoi, and Sanskrit ptvan), the name given 
to certam animal and vegetable products which are oily solids 
at ordinary temperatures, and are chemically distinguished 
as being the glyceryl esters of various fatty aci^, of which the 
most important are stearic, palmitic, and oleic, it is to be 
noticed that they are non-mtrogenous. P'at is a noivnal con- 
stituent of animal tissue, being found even before bitth,; it 
occurs especially ui the intra-muscular, the abdominal and 
the subcutaneous connective tissues. In the vegetable kingdom 
fats especially occur m the seeds and fruits, and sometimes m 
Ihe roots. Physiological subjects concerned with the part played 
by fats m living animals are treated m the articles Connective 
Tissues; Nutrition; Corpulence; Metabolic Diseases 
The fats are chemically similar to the fixed oils, from which they 
are roughly distinguished by bemg solids and not liquids (see 
Oils). While all fats have received industrial applications, 
foremost unportance must be accorded to the fats of the domestic 
animak — ^the sheep, cow, ox and calf. These, w'hich are extracted 
from the bones skins m the first operation m the manu- 
facture of glue, are the raw materials of the soap, candle and 
glycerm industries. 

FATALISM (Lat. falum, that which is spoken, decreed), 
strictly the doctnne that aU things happen according to a pre- 
arranged fate, necessity or inexorable decree It has frequently 
been confused with determinism (q v ), which, Imwever, differs 
from It categorically m assigmng a certain function to the will. 
The essence of the fatalistic doctrine is that it assigns no place 
at all to the initiative of the individual, or to rational sequence 
of events. Thus an onental may believe that liie is fated to die 
on a particular day ; be believes that, whatever be does and m 
spite of all precautions he may lake, nothing can avert the 
disaster. The idea of an omnipotent fate overruling all affairs 
of men is present in various forms in pmctically all religious 
63 >’ 5 tein 8 « Thus Homer assumes a single fate (Mot/oa), an 
impersonal power which makes all human concerns subject to 
the gods 3 It IS not powerful over the gods, however, for Zeus 
IS spoken of as weighing out the fate of men xxu. 209, vni 
69). Hesiod has &ree Fates QUoSpai), daughters of Night, 
Ciotho, Lachesis and Atropds. In Aeschylus fate is powerful 
even over the gods. The Epicureans regarded fate as blind 
chance, while to the Stoics evexy thing » subject K m absolute 
rational law. 

The doctrine of fate apj^eam also in what are known as the 
higher religions, e.g, Chnsuanity and Mahommedanismt In the 
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fyram the ideas peraonalityi and infinite potm faawe vanjihed) 
nB]io<vrar being conceived as mbemlt in God, it is rceognised 
that the moral mdividual nidst liave some kind of imtiative^ 
and yet since God 1$ omnipotent and omniscient man must be 
conmvad as kx some nense foreordained to a certain moral, 
mental and physical development, Ih the fantoiy of the Christum 
ohutth emphasis has feoln wue to tune been hud specially on the 
latter aspect of human life (cf. the doctrines of eledtion, fore- 
ordinatkm, determtnism). Even those theologians, however, 
who have laid ^ecial stresk on the limitations of the human will 
have repudiated the strictly fatalistic doctnne which is character- 
istic of Oriental thought and is the negation of aB human initiative 
<see PaBDBstiNAtiON ^ AuGuenwB, Saint ; Wux), In Islam 
fate is an absolute power, known as Ktsmit, or Nastb, which is 
ooncrived as inexorable and transoending all the physical laws 
<xf the universe. The most stitking feature of the Oriental 
fataluan is its complete indifference to material ctrcumstances : 
men accept prosperity and misfortune with calmness as the decree 
of fate, 

FAm in Roman mythology, the spoken word (fatum) of 
Jupiter, the unalterable will of heaven The plural {Fata, the 
Fates) was used for the destinies ” of individuals or cities, 
and fken for the three goddesses who controlled them. Thus, 
Fata Scribunda were the goddesses who wrote down a man’s 
destiny at his birth. In this connexion, however, Fata may be 
singular, the masculine and feminine Faius, Fata, l^ing the usual 
forms in popular and ceremonial language The Fates were 
also called Parcae, the attributes of both being the same as those 
of the Greek Moerae. 

FAraHFUR, Fathipur or Futtehpoor, a town and district 
of British India, m the Allahabad division of the United Provinces, 
'fhe town is 73 m by rail NW of Allahabad Pop (i9ox)i0i2ST 
The distnet has an area of 16x8 sq m It is situated in the 
extreme south-eastern corner of the Doab or tract of country 
between the Ganges and the Jumna, which respectively mark its 
northern and southern boundaries. The whole district consists 
of an alluvial plain formed by the deposits of the two great rivers 
*rhe central part is almost perfectly level, and consists of highly 
cultivated land interspersed with jungle and with tracts im- 
pnsgnated with saltpetre (usar), A ndge of higher land, forming 
the watershed of the district, runs along it from east to west at 
an average distance of about 5 m from the Ganges Fatehpur 
therefore consists of two inclined planes, the one 5 m broad, 
slqnng dofwn rapidly to the Ganges, and the other from 15 to ao 
m. brmd, falling gradually to the Jumna The country near the 
banks of the two nvers is cut up mto ravines and nullahs running 
In an directions, and is almost entirely uncultivable. Besides 
the Ganges and Jumna the only nvers of importance are the 
Pandu, a tributary of the Ganges, and the Armd and Nun, 
whidi both fall into the Jumna The clunate is more humid 
than m the other distnets of the Doab, and although fevers are 
common, it is not considered an unheali^y district. The average 
axmaal rainfall is 34 m. 

The tract in which this district is comprised was conquered 
in 1194 by the Pathans , but subsequently, after a desperate 
resistance/it was wrested from them by the Moguls. In the i8th 
centiny itiormed a part of the subah of Korah, and was under 
tbe |i;ovemment of the waair of Oudh. In 1736 it was overrun 
l^&e Mahrattas, who retained possession of it until, in 1750, 
they were ousted by the Pathans of Fatehpur. In 1753 it was 
leoonqueredby tbenawabof Oudh. In 1765, by a trea^ between 
the Jiiist India Company and the nawab, Korah was made 
over to the Delhi emperor, who retained it till 1774, when it 
was agaih restored to the nawab wasir’s dommions. Finally ih 
t8oi, the nawah^ by treaty, reoonveyied it to the Company m 
cournnutation of the amount which he had stipulated to pay m 
return for the defence of his country. In June 1857 the distnct 
rose in rebellion, and the usual murders of Europeans took place 
Order was established after the faJji of Lucknow, on the return of 
lamd Qyde^s anny to Cawnporp, In 1901 the populatipn was 
showing a decrease of a % m the decade. The district 
is traversed by the mam line of the East Indian railway from 


A U a h a h e d i fotOmipoie* Trade is mginly, agrlcaltusai^ but the 
town of Fatehpur is noted for the manufiiciure opiamtntal 
whftps> and Jafarganj for, artistic curtauvif 

FATBHFVV BIKBI* a town m the Agra djstrijct tba Xlpitad 
Provinces of India, on the road from Agra to Jaipur* Pop* (s9Pi) 
7147 It is a ruined city, and is interesting oply from an archaap- 
logical point of view. It was founded by Akbor in 15^ as a 
thank-offering for the birth of a son, Selim, afterwnri^ the 
emperor Jahaiwir, foretold by Sehm Chisti, a famous Mahomr 
medan saint, the principal building is the great mosque, whifdi 
13 saxd by Fergusson to be hardly surpassed by any m Ihdm* 
“ It measures 550 ft, east and west by 470 ft north and south, 
over all. The mosque itself, asa ft. by 8 p ft , is crowned by three 
domes. In its courtyard, which measures 350 ft by 440 ft., 
stand two tombs. One is that of Selim Chisti, built of white 
marble, and the windows with pierced tracery of the most 
exquisite geometrical patterns. It possesses besides a deep 
cornice of marble, supported by brackets of the most elaborate 
design. The other tCmb, that of Nawab Islam Khan, is soberer 
and m excellent taste, but quite eclipsed by its surroundings. 
Even these parts, however, are surpassed m magnificence by 
the southern gateway As it stands on a rismg ground, when 
looked at from bdow its appearance is noble beyond that of 
any portal attached to any mosque in India, perhaps m the whole 
world.” Among other more noteworthy buildings the foUowuig 
may be mentioned. The palace of Jodh Bai, the Rajput wife of 
Akbar, consists of a courtyard surrounded by a gallery, above 
which rise buildings roofed with blue enamel. A rich gateway 
gives access to a terrace on which are the houses of Birbal and 
Miriam”; and beyond these is another courtyard, where are 
Akbar’s private apartments and the exquisite palace of the 
Turkish sultana. Here are also the Panch Mahal or five-storeyed 
building, consisting of five gaUenes m tiers, and tlie audience 
chamber. The special feature in the architecture of the aty is 
the softness of the red sandstone, which could be carved almost 
as easily as wood, and so lent itself readily to the elaborate 
Hindu embellishment Fatehpur Sikri was a favourite residence 
of Akbar throughout his reign, and his establishment here was 
of great magnificence. After Akbar’s death Fatehpur Sikn 
was deserted withm 50 years of its foundation Ine reason for 
this was that frequent cause m the East, lacx of water. Tbe 
only water obtainable was so brackish and corroding as to cause 
great mortality among the inhabitants The buildings are 
situated within an enclosure, walled on three sides and about 
7 m. m circumference They are all now more or less m nuns, 
and their elaborate painting and other decoration has laigely 
perished, but some modem restoration has lieen effected. 

See £ B HaveU, A Handbook to Agfa and the Taj, Stkandra, 
Fatehpur Sthri, &c (1904) 

FATHER, the begetter of a child, the male parent. The 
word IS common to Teutonic languages, and, like th^ other 
words for close family relationship, mother, brother, son, sister, 
daughter, appears m most Indo-European languages. The 
0 . Eng. form is imder, and it appears m Ger. Voter, Dutch voder, 
Gr. warvjp, Lat pater, whence Romamc Fr pere, Span padre, Ac. 
The word is used of male ancestors more remote than the actual 
male parent, and of ancestors in general. It is applied to God, 
as the Father of Jesus Christ, and as the Creator of t^je world, 
and IS thus the orthodox term for the First Person of the Touty. 
Of the transferred uses of the word many have religious reference , 
thus It 18 used of the Christian writers, usually confined to those 
of the first five centuries, the Fathers of the Church (see below), 
of whom those who flourished at the end of, or just after the age 
of, the apostles are known as the Apostolic Fathers. One who 
stands as u spiritual parent to anotiier 1$ fos “ father,” e g. god- 
father, or m the title of bishops or archbishops, Right or Most 
Reverend Father m God The pope is, m the Roman Church, 
the Holy Father. In the Roman Church, father is strictly applied 
to a ‘‘ regular,” a member of one of the religious orders, and so 
always in Europe, in English usage, often applied to a confessor, 
whether regular or secular, and to any Roman pnyst, and 
sometimes used of sub-members of a religious society 01 fraternity 
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m the English Qiurch. Of transferred uses^ other than rebgkws, 
may be mentioned the applioatioti to the first founders of an 
institution, constitution, epoch, &c Thus the earliest settlers 
of North America are the Pilgrim Fathers, and the framerS of 
the United States constitution are the Fathers of the Constitution* 
In ancient Rome the memliers of the senate are the Pm^fes 
conscHpit, the Conscript fathers.*’ The senior member or 
doyen of a society is often called the father Thus the member 
of the English H6use of (bmmons, and similarly, of the House 
of Representatives m the United States, America, who has sat 
for the longest period uninterruptedly, is the Father of the 
House. 

FATHERS OF THE CHURCH. The use of the word ** father ” 
as a title of respect is found m the Old Testament, where it is 
applied to patriarchs (Gen. 1 . ^4 (Septuagint) ; Kxod 111 13, 15 9 
Deut I 8), priests ( Judg xvii 10, xviii. 19), prophets (2 Kings 11. 

12, VI 21, xui 14), and distinguished ancestors {Ecdus xliv 1) 
In the time of our Lord the scribes claimed the name with an 
arrogance which He disapproved (Matt, xxiii 9) ; m the rabbinic 
literature “ the fathers ” are the more eminent of the earlier 
rabbis whose sayings were handed down for the guidance of 
posterity ^ The Christian Church, warned perhaps by the words 
of Christ, appears at first to have avoided a similar use of the 
term, while St Paul, St Peter and St John speak of their 
converts as spiritual children (i Cor iv. 14 f , Gal. iv iq, i Pet. v 

13, I John 11 12), they did not assume, so far as we know, the 
official style of fathers in God.” Nor is this title found in the 

which succeeded to that of the apostles When Polycarp 
bishop of Smyrna, was martyred (a d. 155), the crowd shouted, 
“ This IS the father of the Christians ” ^ , but the words were 
pmbably prompted by the Jews, who took a prominent part in 
the martyrdom, and who naturally viewed Polycarp m the 
light of a great Christian rabbi, and gave him the title which their 
owrt teachers bore In the next century members of the episcopal 
order were sometimes addressed m this manner thus Cyprian 
IS styled papas or papa by his Roman correspondents The 
bishops who sat m the great councils of the 4th century were 
known as “ the 318 fathers of Nicaea, and ” the 1^0 fathers ” 
of Constantinople Meanwhile the custom was growing up of 
appealing to eminent Church writers of a past generation under 
this name Thus Athanasius writes {ad Afros vi ) ** We have 

the testimony of fathers (the two Dionysii, bishops of Alexandria 
and Rome, who wrote m the previous century) for the use of 
the word o/ioov(rtos,” Such quotations were multiplied, as 
thee ’ogians learnt to depend increasingly upon their predecessors, 
until the testimony of our holy father ” Athanasius, or (xregory 
the Divine, or John the Goldim-mouthed, came to be regarded 
as decib’ve in reference to controverted points of faith and 
practice. 

In the narrower sense thus indicated the “ fathers ” of the 
Church are the great bishops and other eminent Christian 
teachers of the earlier centuries, who were conspicuous for 
soundness of judgment and sanctity of life, and whose writings 
remained as a court of appeal for their sure essors A list of fathers 
drawn up on this principle will begin with the Christian writers 
of the 1st century whose writings are not included m the New 
Testament . where it ought to end is a more difiicult point to 
determme. Perhaps the balance of opinion is m favour of 
regarding Gregory the Great (d 604) as the last of the Latin 
fathers, and J ohn of Damascus (d c 760) as the last of the fathers 
of the Greek Church A more liberal estimate might include 
John Scotus Engena or even Anselm or Bernard of Clairvaux 
m the West and Photns m the East The abb6 Migne carried 
his Latin patrology down to the time of Innocent III (d 1216), 
and his Greek {mtrology to the fall of Constantinople (1453), 
but, while this large extension of the field is much to the advan- 
tage of his readers, it undoubtedly stretches the meaning of 
patrologta far beyond its natural limits For ordinary purposes 
It IS best to m^ke the patristic period conterminous with the life 

^ See Buxtorf. s v Ahh, and cl. the title of the tract Ptrke Aboih 
fed Taylor, p, $) 

• Polvc Mari 8. ® Sitsdta htbltca^ iv p, *7'» 


bi the anaent Catholic Church. In the West the Church enters 
the medieval stage of its history with the death of Gregory, 
while in the East even John of Damascus is rather a compiler 
of patnstic teaching than a true ” father.” 

A further question arises. Are ^1 the Christian writers of a 
given period to be included among the ** fathers,” or those only 
who wrote on religious subjects, axid of whose orthodoxy there 
IS no doubt ? Mtgne, following the example of the editors of 
btbhotkecae patrum who preened him, swept mto his great 
collection all the Christian writings which fell withm his period ; 
but he IS careful to state upon his title-page that his patrologies 
include the ecclesiastical writers as well as the fathers and doctors 
of the Church. For a comprehensive use of the term “ ecclesi- 
astical wnters ” he has the authority of Jerome, who enumerates 
among them ^ such heresiarchs or leaders of schism as Tatian, 
Bardaisan, Novatus, Donatus, Photinus and Eunomius This 
may not be logical, but long usage has made it permissible or 
even necessary. It is often difficult, if not impracticable, to 
draw the line lietween orthodox wnters and heterodox; on 
which side, it might be asked, is Origen to be placed ? and m the 
case of a wnter like Tertullian who left the Church in middle 
life, are we to admit certain of his works into our patrology and 
refuse a place to others ? It is clear that in the circumstances 
the terms “ father,” “ patristic,” “ patrology ’ must be used 
with much elasticity, since it is now too late to substitute for 
them any more comprehensive terms. 

By the fathers,” then, we understand the whole of extant 
Chnstian literature from the time of the apostles to the rise of 
scholasticism or the beginning of the middle ages However we 
mav interpret the lower limit of this period, the literature which 
It embraces is immense. Some method of subdivision is necessary, 
and the simplest and most obvious is that which breaks the whole 
into two great parts, the ante-Niccne and the post-Nicene 
This is not an arbitrary cleavage , the Council of Nicaea (a v 
325) IS the watershed which actually separates two great tracts 
of Christian literature The ante-Nicene age yields priceless 
records of the early struggles of Christianity , from it we have 
received specimens of the early apologetic and the early polemic 
of the Churc'h, the first essays of Christian philosophy, Christian 
correspondence, ('hristian bibbcal interpretation we owe to li 
the works of Justin, Ircnaeus, the Alexandrian Clement, Origcn, 
Tertullian, Cyprian In these products of the 2nd and 3rd 
centuries there is much which in its own way was not surpassed 
by any of the later patristic writings. Yet the post-Nicene 
literature, considered as literature, reaches a far higher level 
Both in East and West, the 4th and 5th centuries form the golden 
age of dogmatic theology, of homiletic preaching, of exposition, 
of letter-wnting, of Church history, of religious poetry. Two 
causes mav be assigned for this fact The conversion of the 
empire gave the members of the Church leisure and opportunities 
for the cultivation of literary taste, and gradually drew the 
educated classes within the pale of the Chnstian society More* 
over, the great Chnstologicd controversies of the age tended to 
encourage m Chnstian wnters and preachers an mtellectual 
acuteness and an accuracy of thought and expression of which 
the earlier centuries had not felt the need. 

The ante-Nicene period of patnstic hterature opens with the 
“ apostolic fathers,” ^ t e, the Church writers who flourished 
toward the end of the apostohe age and during the half century 
that followed it, including Clement of Rome, Ignatius of Antioch, 
Polycarp of Smytna and the author known as Barnabas ” 
Their wntmgs, like those of the apostles, are epistolary ; but 
editions of the apostohe fathers now usually admit also the early 
Church order known as the Didachi, the allegory entitled the 
Shepherd, and a short anonymous apology addressed to one 
Diognetus A second group, known as the ** Greek Apologists,” 
eml^aces Aristides, Justin^ TaUan, Athenagoras andTheophilus ; 
and a third consists of the early i^lemical writers, Irenacus and 

^ In his book De vms tllitektbus, 

s The term paires aposKdtet is due to the patristic scholars of the 
17th century see Lightfoot, Si Clement opRome^ I, p. 3. Sul> 
apostolic IS perhaps a mors accurate desigaAtioa. 
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Bippolytus. Next come the great Alexandrians, Clement, 
Dionysius , the Carthaginians, Tertullian and Cyprian , 
the Romans, Minucius Felix and Novatian , the last four laid 
the foundations of a Latin Christian literature. Even the stormy 
days of the last persecution yielded some considerable writers, 
such as Methodius in the East and L^tantius in the West. This 
list is far from complete , the principal collections of the ante- 
Nicene falters include not a few minor and anon3rmous wnters, 
and the fragments of many others whose works as a whole have 
perished. 

In the post-Nicene period the hterary output of the Church 
was greater Only the more representative names can be men- 
tioned here. From Alexandria we get Athanasius, Didymus and 
Cynl; from Cyrene, Synesius, from Antioch, Theodore of 
Mopsuestia, John Ch^sostom and Theodoret ; from Palestine, 
Eusebius of Caesarea and Cyril of Jerusalem ; from Cappadocia, 
Basil, Gregory of Nyssa and Gregory of Naaianzus. The Latin 
West was scarcely less productive ; it is enough to mention 
Hilary of Poitiers, Ambrose of Milan, Augustine of Hippo, Leo of 
Rome, Jerome, Rufinus, and a father lately restored to his place 
in patristic hterature, Niceta of Remesiana ^ Gaul alone has a 
goodly list of Christian authors to show : John Cassian, Vmcent 
of Lenns, Hilary of Arles, Prosper of Aquitaine, Salvian of 
Marseilles, Sidonius Apollinans of Auvergne, Caesarius of Arles, 
Gregory of Tours The period ends in the West with two great 
Italian names, Cassiodorus and Pope Gregory I , after Leo the 
greatest of papal theologians 

The reader to whom the study is new will gam some idea of the 
bulk of the extant patristic literature, if we add that m Migne’s 
collection mnety-six large volumes are occupied with the Greek 
fathers from Clement of Rome to John of Damascus, and seventy- 
six with the Latm fathers from Tertullian to Gregory the 
Great* 

For a discussion of the more important fathers the student u 
referred to the articles which deal with them separately In this 
place It IS enough to consider the general influence of the patnstic 
writings upon Christian doctrine and biblical interpretation 
Can any authority be claimed for their teaching or their exegesis, 
other t^n that which belongs to the best writers of every age 
The decree of the council of Trent® (ut nemo . . contra un- 
ammum consensum patrum tpsam senpturam sacram tnterpretan 
audeat) is studiously moderate, and yet it seems to rule that 
under certain circumstances it is not permitted to the Church of 
later times to carry the science of biblical interpretation beyond 
the pomt which it had reached at the end of the patristic period 
Roman Catholic writers,* however, have explained the prohibition 
to apply to matters of faith only, and in tlmt case the Tridentme 
decree is little else than another form of the Vincentian canon 
which has been widely accepted in the Anglican communion 
curandum est ut td teneamus quod ubtque, quod semper, quod ab 
omnibus credttum est. The fathers of the first six or seven 
centuries, so far as they agree, may be fairly taken to represent 
the mam stream of Christian tradition and belief during the 
penod when the apostolic teaching took shape m the great creeds 
and dogmatic decisions of Chnstendom The English reformers 
realized this fact , and notwithstanding their msistence on the 
unique authority of the canon of Scripture, their appeal to the 
fathers as representatives of the teaching of the undivided 
Church was as wholehearted as that of the Tndentine divmes 
Thus the English canon of 1571 directs preachers ** to take heed 
that they do not teach anything in their sermons as though 
they would have it completely held and believed by the people, 
save what is agreeable to the doctrine of the Old and New 
Testaments, and what the Catholic Fathers and ancient Bishops 
have gathered fzpm that doctrine.” Depreciation of the fathers 
was characteristic, not of the Anglican reformation, but of the 

1 The ediho princeps of Niceta’s works was published by Dr A. £, 
Bum in 

* The Greek patrqlogy contains, however, besides the text, a 
Latin translation, and m both petrologies there is much editorial 
matter 

® Sess. iv, 

* £. G Mdhler, SynAoHsm (£ tr ) J 43. 


revolt against some of its fundamental prmciples which was led 
by the Puritan reaction.® 

Now that the smoke of these controversies has passed away, 
It IS possible to form a clearer judgment upon the merits of t^ 
patristic writings. They are no longer used as an armoury 
from which opposite sides may draw effective weapons, offensive 
or defensive j nor on the other hand are they cast aside as the 
rubbish of an ignorant and superstitious age All patristic 
students now recognize the great inequality of these authors, 
and admit that they are not free from the faults of their times ; 
It is not denied that much of their exegesis is untenable, or that 
their logic is often feeble and their rhetoric offensive to modem 
taste. But against these disadvantages may be set the unique 
services which the fathers still render to Christian schotos 
Their works comprise the whole hterature of our faith during 
the decisive centuries which followed the apostolic age They 
are important witnesses to the text of the New Testament, to 
the history of the canon, and to the history of mterpretation 
It IS to their pages that we owe nearly all that we know of the 
life of ancient Chnstianity We see m them the thought of the 
ancient Church taking shape in the minds of her bishops and 
doctors , and m many cases they express the results of the great 
doctrinal controversies of their age in language which leaves 
little to be desired ® 

Authoritifs — T he earliest writer on patnstics was Jerome, 
whose book De inns tUustrtbus gives a bncf account of one hundred 
and thirty-five Church wnters, beginning with St Peter and ending 
with himself Jerome's work was continued successively by 
Gennadius of Marseilles, Isidore of Seville, and lldefonsus of Toledo , 
the last-named writer brings the list down to the middle of the 7th 
century Since the revival of learning books on the fathers have 
been numerous » among the more recent and most accessible of these 
wo may mention Smith and Wace's Dteitonarv of ChrtsUan Bto- 
graphy, Herzog-Hauck's ReeUencyklopddie^ Bardenhewer’s Patrologie 
and Geschtchie der aliktrchlichen LitUraUur^ Hamack's Geschichte aer 
altchnsthchen Ltiieratur bet Eusebtus and Ehrard's Dte altchrtsihche 
LtUeratur and %hve Erforschung A record of patnstic collections 
and editions down to 1839 may lie found m Dowling’s NoMta 
Sertptorum SS Patrum The contents of the volumes of Mice’s 
patrologies are given m the Catalogue general des hvres d$ Pahh 6 
Migne^ and a useful list m alphabetical order of the wnters in the 
Greek Patrologta has been compiled by Dr J B Pearson (Cambndge, 
1882) Mignes texts arc not always satisfactory, but since the 
completion of his ^reat undcrtakmg two important collections havi 
been begun on critical hues -the Vienna edition of the Latm Church 
writers,^ and the Berlin edition of the Greek wnters of the ante Nicene 
penod ® 

For English readers there are three senes of translations from the 
fathers, which cover much of the ground , the Oxford Library of 
the Pathers^ the A nte Ntcene Chrtsttan Library and the Select Library 
of Ntcene and Post-Nicene h others Satisfactory lexicons of patnstic 
Greek and Liitin are stiU a desideratum but assistance may be 
obtained in the study of the Greek fathers from Suicer's Thesaurus, 
the Lexicon of Byzantine Oreeh by E A Sophocles, and tlic Lexicon 
Graecum suppleUmum et dialecticum of Van Herwerden , whilst the 
new great Latin Lexicon, published by the Berlin Academy, is calcu- 
lated to meet the needs of students of Latm patnstic literature For 
a fuller list of books useful to the reader of the Greek and Latm fathers 
see H. B Swetc s Patnstic Study (2nd cd , 1902). (H. B. S.) 

FATHOM (a word common, m various forms, to Scandinavian 
and Teutomc languages; cf Danish javn, Dutch vaam and 
Ger. Faden, and meaning “ the arms extended ” , the ultimate 
origin 15 a root pet, seen in the Gr. veravvvvat, to spread), a 
measure of length, being the distance from the Up of one middle 
finger to the Up of the other, when the arms are stretched out 
to their widest extent. This length has been standardized to 
a measure of 6 ft , and as such is used mainly in soundings as 
a unit for measuring the depth of the sea. Fathom ” is also 
used m the measurem^t of timber, when it is equivalent to 6 ft 
sq ; similarly, in mining, a fathom is a porUon of ground 
running the whole thickness of the vein of ore, and is 6 ft in 
breadth and thickness. The verb ” to fathom,” tA. to sound 
or measure with a fathom-line, is used iiguraUvely, meaning to 
go into a subject deeply, to penetrate, or to explore thoroughly. 

• See T J Blunt, Right Use of the Fathers, p 15 ff 

* See Stanton, Place of Authority in Religion, p 165 f» 

7 Corpus senptorum ec^siasHcorum Latinorum. 

f, * Gnechisehen ehnsthchen SchriftstelUrn der ersten dret Jakrhunderte. 
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s?02 BATIMITES 


FATIMITBS^ or FATtMti!>lfi8, the name of a dynaetv eelled after 
Fatima, daughter of the prophet Mahomet, from whom and her 
husband the caliph All, son of Abu Talib, they claimed descent 
The d3masty is also called *Obaidi (tJi>aidI) after *Obaidcdlah, 
the first sovereign, 'and ‘Alawl, a title which it sham> with 
other dynasties claiming the same ancestly. For a list of 
sovereigns sec Eovrt, section History (Mahomtnedan period) , 
three, however, must be prefixed who reigned m north-western 
Africa before the annexation of Egypt : al-Mahd! *Obaidallah 
207 (909) al-Qa^m Mahommed 339 (934); al-MatisQr 
334 (945) 

The dynascy owed its nse to the attachment to the family of 
the prophet which was widespread in the Moslem world, and 
the that the sovereignty was the right of one Of its members 
Owing, however, to the absence of the principle of primogeniture 
then* was difference of opinion as to the person whose claim 
Should he' enforced, and a number of sects arose maintaining the 
rights of different branches of the family. Hie Fattmites were 
supported by those who regarded the sovereignty as vested in 
Ism&^il, son of JaTar al-Sddiq, great^great-grandson of All, 
through his second son Hosain (Hiasaii^ Of tins lsmll*Il the 
first Fatimite caliph was supposed to be the mreat-grandson 
The line of ancestors lietween him and Tsmft^a is, however, 
variously given, even his fatlier’s name being quite uncertain, 
and in some of the pedigrees even Jsma*!l does not figure 
Apparently wlien the family first became of political importance 
their Ahd de‘?ccnt was not disputed at Bagdad, and the poet 
al-SharIf al-KadI (d a h. 406 : a d 1015), in whose family the 
office of Naqib ( registrar of the Alids) was hereditary, appears 
to have acknowledged it {Diwan, ed. Beirut, p 972). When 
their success became a menace to the caliphs of Bagdad, genealo* 
gists weic employed to demonstrate the falsity of the claim, 
and a cHnisidcrablc literature, both official and unofficial, rose in 
consequence* Tlic founder of the dynasty was made out to be 
a scion of a family of heretics from whom the terrible Carmathian 
sect had originated later on (perhaps owing to the rflle played 
by Jacob, son of Killis, m bringmg the Fatimitcs to Egypt), 
the founder was m<ide out to have been a Jew, either as having 
been adopted by the heretic supposed to be his father, or as 
having been made to personate tne real ‘Obaidallah, who had 
been killed in captivity. Whfle the stones that make him of 
either Jewish or Carmathian origin may be neglected, as Iht 
product ol malice, the uncertainty of the genealogies offered b} 
their partisans renders any positive solution of the problem 
impossible What seems to be clear is that secretly within the 
Abbasid empire propaganda was earned on m favour of one or 
other Ahd aspirant, and the danger which any such aspirant 
incurred by coming forward openly led to his whereabouts being 
concealed except from a very few adherents What is known 
then IS that towards the end of the 3rd Islamic century the leader 
of the sect of Ism&'lhtes (Assassins, qv) who afterwards mounted 
a throne, lived at Salamia, near Emesa (Homs), having agents 
spread over Arabia, Persia and Syria, and frequently receiving 
visits from pious adherents, who had been on pilgriina|)e( to 'the 
grave of Hosam (Husam) Such visitors received dutections 
and orders sue h as are usual in secret sooveties. One of tiiesc 
ai^tits, Abil Abdallah al^Hosam called al-Shf 1, said to have 
filled the office of censor (muhtasib) at Basra, received orders 
to carry on a mission in Arabia, and at Mecca is sand to hove 
made the acquaintance of some members of the Berber tnbe 
Kutaima, south of the bay of Bougie. These persons persuaded 
him to uravel home with them m the duartciier of teai^r of the 
Koran, but according to some authorities tiia ground had alread> 
been prepared there for a political mission. He arrived m the 
Kiltama country m June 893, and appears Veiy soon to have 
been made chief, thereby exatmg the iustncion of the Aghlabite 
Txikit Of Kairawgn, Ibrfthbn b. Ahmad, winch, however, was 
SOCHI aDayed His success provoked a civil war among the 
Berbers, but he was protected by a chief ^named ^asanb. HArun, 
and displayed sufficient military ability to win respect Nine 
years after his arrival he made use of the unrest fottowing on the 
defgth of the Aghlal'^ilc Ibr&him to attack the toam of Mila, 


which he took by treadieiy, andthmedinto <hu capital dse^stti 
and successor ci Ibrfiblm, Abu'lMbh&s ^Abdallah, sent his son 
al-Ahwal to deal with the new power, and he defeated ol-Shf I 
m some battles, but m 963.al*-Ahwal was recalled by his brother 
ZiyftdataUah, who had usuitped the throne, and put to death. 

At some time after hi» first aucoesses al'Sh!'! sent a messenger 
(apparently his brother) to the head of his sect at Salanw, 
bidaing bun come tb the Kutama country, and place himsetf at 
the head of afiairs, since al^SMlTs fofiowcia had been Jtaught to 
pay homage to a Mahdi who would at some time be shown toan. 
It » said that 'Obaidallah, who now held this post, warf^known 
to the court at Bagdad, and that on the news of his depaitiire 
orders were sent to the ^vetnor of Egypt to arrest him : but by 
skilfhl simulation ^Obaidallah sooceeded in escaping this danger, 
and with his escort reached Tripoli safely Instrucuons hod by 
this time reached the Aghlabite ZiyAdatallah to he cm the watdh 
for the Mahdi, who was finally arrested at Sijilm&sa (Tafilalt) in 
the year a h . 392 (a d 905) ; his companion, al-ShiTs brother, 
had been arrested at an earber point, and the Mabdi’s journey 
to the south-west must have been to elude pursuit. 

The invitation tb the Mahd! turned out to have been prema- 
ture ; for Ziyftdatallah had sent a powerful army to oppose 
al-Shf I, which, making Constantine its headquarters, had chiven 
al-Shi*I into the mountains . after six months al-Shfl secured 
an opportunity for attacking it, and won a complete victory 
Early in 906 another army was sent to deal with al-ShI'!, and 
an earnest appeal came from the caliph Muqtafi (Moktafi), 
addressed to all the Moslems of Africa, to aid Ziy&datallah 
against the usurper The operations of the Aghlabite pnnoe 
were unproductive of any decided result, and by September 
906 al-Sm*! had got possession of the important fortress Tubna 
and some others Further forces were immediately sent to the 
front by Ziyfidatallah, but these were defeated by al-Shi*i and 
his officers, to whom other towns capitulated, till Ziyfidatallah 
found It prudent to retire from Al-tJrbus or Lanbus, which had 
been his headquarters, and entrench himself in Raqq&da, one 
of the two capitals of his kingdom, Kairawari being the other 
ZiyS.datallah is charged by the chroniclers with dissoluteness and 
levity, and even cowardice • after his retreat the fortresses and 
towns m what now constitute the department ol Constantine 
and in Tunisia fell fast into abBhlTs hands, and he was soon 
able to threaten Rac^qSda itself 

By March 909 RaqqAda had become untenable, and ZiyAdat- 
allah resolved to ffee from his kingdom , taking with him his 
chief possessions, he made for Egypt, and thence to *Irak : his 
final fate is uncertain. The cities Raqq&da and Kairaw&n were 
immediately occupied by Al-Shi‘i, who proceeded to send 
governors to the other places of importance m what had been 
the Aghlabite kingdom, and to strike new coins, which, however, 
bore no sovereign's name. Orders wore given that the Shl'jte 
peculianties should be mtroduced mto public worship. 

In May 909 al-Shf I led a tmmendoui army westwards to the 
kingdom of Tahert, where he put an end to the Rustamite 
dynasty, and appointed a governor of hts own. he thence 
pioceefded to Sijilmasa where ^Obaidallah lay imprisoned, witii 
the intention of releasing him and placing him on the throne 
After a brief attempt at resistance, the governor filed, ouad 
al-Shl'l entered the city, released *Obaidallah and preseistad 
him to the army as the^ long*^roini8ed Imfim. The day as given 
as the 36th of August 909. ‘Obaidallah had been m pnsoh 
more than three years Whether his identity with the Mahdi 
for whom al-Bhn had been fighting was known to the governor 
of Sijilmasa is uncertain, 'll it was, the governor and his^master 
the Aghlabite sovereign might have been expected to make v<'6 
of their knowledge and outwit al^Shfi by pixttmg h» Mafafil 
to death. Opponents of the Fatmutes assert timt this was 
actual^ done, and that the Mahdi presented to tiie army was 
not the real ‘Obaidallah, but (as usual) a Jewish captive, who 
bdd been suborned >to plav the r 61 e 
The diief command Was now assumed by ‘Obaid&H&h, Who todk 
the title “al-Mahdi, Commander of the Faithful,” thereby 
claiming the headship of the whole Moslm world. Raqq&da 





wa^ at the first made the» s^at of the <K>urtf aad the Shl^ltt 
doctrmes wete enforced on the mhatntanUj not without en- 
countering 3ome opposition* Revolts i^ich arose in different 
parts of the AgWabite kingdom were, however, speedily queOed. 

The course followed by *Obmdallah in governing independently 
of al-Shil soon led to dissatisfaction on the part of the latter, 
who, urged on it is skid by his brother, decided to dethrone 
their Hahdi, and on the occasion of an expedition to T6n£s, 
which al-Shfl commanded, organized a conspiracy with that 
end. The conspiracy was betrayed to *Obaiaall 4 h, who took 
steps to defeat it, and on the l^t day of July 9x1 contrived 
to assassinate both al-Shi^i and his brotnen Thus the procedure 
which had characterized the accession of the 'AbbAsidr dynasty 
was repeated. It has been conjectured that these assassina^ 
tions lost the Fatimites the sup^rt of the organization that 
continued to exist m the East, whence the Gmnathians figure ai 
an independent andcvenhostiXe community, tboug^.they amx^t 
tq have been amenable to the infiuence of the African oatiph 

^Obaidallah had now to face the dissatisfaction of the tribes 
whose allegiance al-Shfi had won^ especially the Kut&ma, 
Zenfita and Lawata the uprising of €tie first assumed formidable 
proportions, and they even elected a Mahdl of their own, one 
K&du b. Mu firik al-H&watl, who promulgated a new revelation 
for their guidance They were finally defeated by ‘Obaidallah’s 
son AbuT-Q&sim Mahommed, who took Constantine, and 
succeeded in capturing the new Mahdi, whom he brought to 
Raqqada Other opponents were got rid of by ''Obaidallah by 
ruthless executions By the middle of the year 913 by his own 
and his son’s efforts he had brought his kingdom into order. 
After the stylo of most founders of dynasties he then selected 
a site for a new capital, to be called after his title Mahdia (g v ), 
on a peninsula called Qamma (Cape Africa) Si» £ of Kairawfin 
Eight years were spent m fortifying this place, which in 921 
was made the capital of the empire 

After defeating internal enemies *Obaidallah turned his 
attention to the remaining ‘Abbfisid possessions m Africa, and 
his general Habfisah b Yusuf in the year 913 advanced along 
the northern coast, taking various places, including the important 
town of Barca, his progress, it is said, being marked by great 
cruelty He then advanced towards Egypt, and towards the 
end of July 914, being reinforced by Abul-(^lm, afterwards 
al-QU’im, entered Alexandria The danger led to measures of 
unusual energy being taken by the Bagdad caliph Moqtadir, 
an army being sent to Egypt under Mu^nis, and a special post 
being organized between that country and Bagdad to convey 
messages uninterruptedly. The Fatimite forces Were defeated, 
partly owmg to the insubordination of the general Hab&sah, 
in the winter of 914, and returned to Barca and Kaurawan with 
great loss. 

A second expedition was undertaken against Egypt in the 
year 9x9, and on the 10th of July Alexandria was entered by 
Abu*hQ&Bim, who then advanc^ southward, seizing the Faynm 
and Ushmunain (Eslununain) He was presently roiniorced by 
a fieet, which, however, was defeated at Rosetta m March of 
the year 920 by a fieet despatched from Tarsus by the *Abbftsid 
cah^ Moqtadir, most of the vessels being burned. Through 
the enexgetic measures of the caliph, who sent repeated rein-^ 
forceiaents to Fostat, AJbaiT^Qasim was compelled m the spring 
of 921 to evacuate the places which he had seized, and return 
to the west with the remams of his army, which had suffered 
muoh from plague as well as defeat on th» field# On his return 
he foundythat ^ court had migrated from RaqqUa to the nqw 
capital Mahdia (fn.). Meanwhile other expeditions had been 
de^tched by 'Obaidellah towards the* west, and Nekor (Naluir) 
and.Rez had been forced to acknowledge lus^sovereignty^* 

The remaining years of ‘Obaid^lah’s reign were largely 
spent in dealing with uprisings in various parts of his dominions, 
the success of which at times reduced the territoiy in which hd 
was ‘recognized to h emMI area^ 

*Obkidallah died on the 4th of Miureh 933; amd * was stxcoeeded 

by A%uT.Qftsim, who took tbe'tWfe bto fte 

immediately after his accession ooctipied hiinself with the 


reconq^uH^t of Fee and Nekor, which had revolted during the last 
years of the fprmer caliph He abo despatched a fleet under 
Vaqfib b. IsWq, which ravaged the coast of France, took 
Genoa, and plundered the coast of Calabria before returning 
to Africa A third attempt made by him to lake Egypt resulted 
m a disastrous defeat at Dh&t al-Hum&n, after which the remains 
of the expedition retreated in disorder to Barca 

The later years of the reign of Qft'im were troubled by the 
tmrising of Abu Yazld MakUad al-Zen&tl, a leader who during 
pe former reira had acquired a fuUowing among the tribes 
inhabiting the jebel Aures, including adherents of the *Tl)&d! 
toct Aftor having fled for a time to Mecca, this person returned 
in 037 to Tauzar (Touzer), the original seat of his operations, 
and was imprisoned by Qa’im’s order His sons, aided by the 
powerful tribe Zenftta, succeeded in forcing the prison, and 
releasing then: father, who continued to organize a conspiracy 
on a vast scale, and by the end of 943 was strong enough to take 
the field against the Fatimite sovereign, whom he drove out of 
Kairaw&n Abu Yazid pr^laimed himself a champion of Sunni 
doctrine against the Shl'is, and ordered the legal system of 
M&lik to be restored m place of that introduced by the Fatimites 
Apparently the doctrines of the latter had as yet won little 
popularity, and Abu Yazid won an enormous following, except 
among the Kutama, who remained faithful to Q&*im On the 
last day of October 944, an engagement was fought between 
KairawSn and Mahdia at a place called al-Akhawfin, which 
resulted m the rout of Qfi’im’s forces, and the caliph’s being 
shortly after shut up in his capital, the suburbs of which he 
defended by a trench. Abu Yazid’s forces were ill-suited to 
maintain a protracted siege, and since, owmg to the former 
caliph’s forethought, the capital was m a cxindition to hold out 
for a long time, many of them deserted and the besiegers gamed 
no permanent advantage After the siege had lasted some 
ten months Abu Yazid was compelled to raise it (September 
945) ; the struggle, however, did not end with that event, and 
for a time the caliph and Abfi Yazid continued to fight with 
varyihg fortune, while anarchy prevailed over most of the 
cahph’s dommions On the 13th of January 946, Abfi Yazid 
shut up Q&’im’s forces in Susa which he began to besiege, and 
attempted to take by storm 

On the z8th of May 945, while Abu Yazid was besieging Susa, 
the caliph al-Q&’im died at Mahdia, and was succeoded by his 
son Ism&’il, who took the title Mansur. He almost immediately 
reheved Susa by sending a fleet, which joining with the garrison 
inflicted a severe defeat on A\A Yazid, who had to evacuate 
Kairaw&n also , but though the cities were mainly m the hands 
of Fatimite prefects, Abu Yazid was able to mamtain the field 
for more (han two years longer, while his followers were steadily 
decreasing in numbers, and he was repeatedly driven into fast- 
nesses of the Sahara. In August 947 his last stronghold was 
taken, and be died of wounds received m defendmg it. His 
sons carried on some desultory warfare against Man$ur after 
their father’s death. A town called Man^fira or S&brft was 
built adjomuig ^iraw&n to celebrate the decisive victory over 
i Abfi Ya^, whidi, however, did not long preserve its naxne. 
The exhausted condition of north-west Africa due to the pro- 
tracted civil war required some years of peace for recuperation, 
uid further exploits are not recorded for Manffir, who died on 
the r9th of March 952^ 

His son, Abfi Tamim Ma*add, was twenty-two years of age at 
the tune, and succeeded his father with the title Mo^zz hdin 
allah. His authority was acknowledged over toe greater part 
'Of toe ipgion now constituting Morocoe, Algeria and Tunisia, as 
well as ^ily, and he appears to have had serious thoughts of 
endeavouring to annex S^m At an early period in his reign he 
made Jauhar, who had been secretary under the former i^iph, 
oommander of the forces, and the services rendered by tins 
person to the dynasty made him count as its second founder 
I after al'ShO In the years 958 and 959 he was sent wesfwards to 
reduce Fez and ether place^si where the authonty of the Fatimite 
cafipb hadibeon repmiated, and* after a succbaful exp^tion 
adt^moed as far as toe Atlantic As early as 966 the plan of 
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uttempting a fresh invasion of Egypt was conceived, and pre- 
parations made for its execution ; but it was delayed, it is said 
at the request of the caliph’s mother, who wished to make a 
pilgrimage to Mecca first ; and her honourable treatment by 
K&fur when she passed through Egypt induced the caliph to 
postpone the invasion till that sovereign’s death. 

In August 972 Mo’izz resolved to follow Jauhar’s pressing 
invitation to enter his new capital Cairo With his arrival there 
the centre of the Fatimite power was transferred from Mahdia 
and Kairaw&n to Egypt, and their original dominion became 
a province called al-Maghrib, which immediately fell into the 
hands of a hereditary dynasty, the Zeirids, acknowledging 
Fatimite suzerainty The first sovereign was Bulukkln^ also 
called Abu'l-Futuh YQsuf, appointed by Mo'izz as his viceroy 
on the occasion of hi$ departure for Egypt : separate prefects 
were appointed for Sicily and Tripoli , and at the first the 
minister of finance was to be an official independent of the | 
governor of the Maghrib On the death of Bulukkln m 984 he 
was succeeded by a son who took the royal title al-Man^fir, under 
whose rule an attempt was made by the Kut&ma, instigated by 
the caliph, to shake ofi the yoke of the Zeinds, who originated 
from the Sanhaja tribe This attempt was defeated by the energy 
of Mansur in 988 ; and the sovereignty of the Fatimites in the 
Maghrib became more and more confined to recognition m public 
prayer and on coins, and the payment of tribute and the giving 
of presents to the viziers at Qiro. The fourth ruler of the 
Zeirid dynasty, called Mo'izz, endeavoured to substitute ’Abb&sid 
suaserainty for Fatimite * his land was invaded by Arab colonics 
sent by the Fatimite caliph, with whom in 1051 Mo^izz fought a 
decisive engagement, after which the dominion of the Zeinds 
was restricted to the territory adjoining Mahdia ; a number of 
smaller kingdoms rising up around them The Zeirids were finally 
overthrown by Roger II of Sicily in 1148 

After the death of al-Adid, the last Fatimite caliph m Egypt, 
some attempts were made to place on the throne a meml^r of 
the family, and at one time there seemed a chance of the Assassins, 
who formed a branch of the Fatimite sect, assisting m this project. 
In 1174 a conspiracy for the restoration of the dynasty was 
organized by *Umarah of Yemen, a court poet, with the aid of 
eight officials of the government , it was discovered and those 
who were implicated were executed Two persons claimirtg 
Fatimite descent took the royal titles al-Mo^ta^im billah and 
al-^&mid lillah in the years 1175 ^^7^ respectively ; and 

ms late as 1192 we hear of pretenders m Egypt Some members 
of the family are traceable till near the end of the 7th century 
of Islam 

The doctrines of the Fatimites as a sect, apart from their 
claim to the sovereignty in Islam, are little known, and we 
are not justified m identifying them with those of the Assassins, 
the Garmathians or the Druses, though all these sects are 
connected with them in origin A famous account is given by 
Maqriz! of a system of education by which the neophyte had 
doubts gently instilled into hts mind till he was prej^red to 
have the allegorical meaning of the Koran set before him, and to 
substitute some form of natural for revealed religion In most 
accounts of the early days of the community it is stated that the 
permission of wine-dnnkmg and licentiousness, and the com- 
munity of wives and property formed part of its tenets There 
IS little in the recorded practice of the Fatimite state to confirm 
or justify these assertions ; and they appear to have differed 
from orthodox Moslems rather m small details of ntual and law 
than in deep matters of doctrine. 

AuTHoarriHS — F Wflstenfcld, Gischichte d^r Fatimiden Chalifen 
(Gdttingen, 1881) ; £ Mercier, H%sto%t§ de VAtftqu$ S§pi9ntnonal§ 
(Pans, x888) .MJ.de Goeje. Mimotfe sw Ut Catmathes de Baktmn 

Ui F^tmtdes (and ed., llcidon, x886) ; P. Casanova, ** M^xooire 
sur les dcrixiers Fatimides," Mim Mtss archiologww au Catrr, 
vol vi ; for the lives of 'Obaidallah and AbU Yacid, Cherbonneau in 
the /offTMo/ Astaitque^ sdr iv vol 20, and s^r v, vol 5 See also 
BoYn Hit$0ry, sect. Mahommedaa. (D. S. M.*) 

FAUBOOBO, the French name for a portion of a town which 
lies outside the walls, hence properly a suburb. The name 
furvives in certain parts of nris^ such as the Faubourg St 


-^FAUCHER 

Antoine, and the Faubourg St Germain, &c., which have long^ 
Since ceased to be suburfca and have become portions of the 
town Itself. The origin of the word is doubtful The earlier 
spelling faux-btmrg, and the occurrence in medieval Latin of 
falsus-iurgus (see il^cange, Glossartum, s.v Fabus-Burgus ”), 
was taken as showing its obvious origin and meaning, the sham 
or quasi-borot^h. fht generally accepted derivation is from 
forSf outside (Lat. forts^ outside the gates), and hourg It is 
suggested that the word is the French adaptation of the Ger. 
PfmbuTfer, the burghers of the pale, te. outside the walls 
but within the pale. 

FAUCBS (a Latin plural word for throat ” ; the singular 
faux is rarely found), m anatomy, the hinder part of the mouth, 
which leads into the pharynx ; also an architectural term given 
by Vitruvius to narrow passages on either side of the tabhnum, 
through which access could be obtained from the atnum to the 
peristylar court m the rear. 

FAUCHBB, LBoMARD JOSEPH [LAon) (1803-1854), French 
politician and economist, was born at Limoges on the 8th of 
September 1803 When he was nine years old the family 
removed to Toulouse, where the boy was sent to school. His 
p^ents were separated in 1816, and lAon Faucher, who resisted 
his father’s attempts to put him to a trade, helped to support 
himself and his mother dunng the rest of his school career by 
designing embroidery and needlework As a private tutor nr 
Paris he continued his studies m the direction of archaeology 
and history, but with the revolution of 1830 he was drawn into 
active political journalism on the Liberal side He was on the 
staff of the Temps from 1830 to 1833, when he became editor 
of the ConsMuttonnel for a short time A Sunday journal of 
his own, Le Bten public, proved a disastrous financial failure ; 
and his political independence having caused his retirement 
from the ConstituUonnel, he joined in 1834 the Courrter franfats, 
of which he was editor from 1839 until 1842, when the paper 
changed hands Faucher belonged m policy to the dynastic 
Left, and consistently preached moderation to the more ardent 
Liberals On resigning his connexion with the Courrter frangats 
he gave his attention chiefly to economic questions. He advo- 
cated a customs union between the I-atm countries to counter- 
balance the German Zollverein, and m view of the impractic- 
ability of such a measure narrowed his proposal in 1842 to a 
customs union between France and Belgium In 18^3 he visited 
England to study the English social system, publishing the 
results of his investigations m a famous senes of £iudes sur 
VAngleterre (2 vols , 1845), published originally in the Revue 
des deux monies. He helped to organize the Bordeaux associa- 
tion for free-trade propaganda, and it was as an advocate of 
free trade that he was elected in 1847 to the chamber of deputies 
for Reims After the revolution of 1848 he entered the Con- 
stituent Assembly for the department of Marne, where he 
opposed many Republican measures — the limitation of the hours 
of labour, the creation of the national relief works in Pans, 
the abolition of the death penalty and others. Under the 
presidency of Louis Napoleon he became minister of public 
works, and then minister of the interior, but his action in seeking 
to influence the coming elections by a circular letter addressed 
to the prefects was censured by the Constituent Assembly, 
and he was compelled to resign office on the 14th of May 1849. 
In 1851 he was a^ain minister of the interior until Napoleon 
declared his intention of resorting to universal suffrage. After 
the coup d*itai of December he refused a seat in the consultative 
commission instituted by Napoleon. He had been elected a 
member of the Academy of Moral and Political Saence in 1849, 
and his retirement from politics permi^d a return to his writings 
on economics He had been to Italy in search of health in 1854, 
and was returning to Pans on business when he was seized by 
typhoid at Marseules, where he died on the 14th of December 

*854- 

His misceUaneons writings ware collected (2 vote., x8^) a» 
MHanges d^Sconomie polUtqus et de finance, and his speeches in the 
legislatixse are printed in vpL ii. of Lkm Faucher, biographte ot 
earretpandance (s vols , 2nd ed , Paris, 1875), 
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tAVOUXt, CLAUDB (X530-X601), fVench historian and 
antiquary, was bom at Pans on the 3rd of July 1530. Of his 
early life few particulars are known* He applied himself to the 
study of the early French chroniclers, and proposed to pubhsh 
extracts which would throw light on the first penods of the 
monarchy. Dmmg the civil wars he lost a large part of his 
books and manuscripts m a not, and was compel!^ to leave 
Pans. He then settled at Marseilles. Attaching himself after- 
wards to Cardinal de Tournon, he accompanied him m 1554 
to Italy, whence he was several times sent on embassies to the 
king, with reports on the siege of Siena. His services at len^ 
procured him the post of president of the chambre dm monnaies, 
and thus enabled him to resume bis litera^ studies Having 
become embarrassed with debt, he found it necessary, at the 
age of seventy, to sell his office , but the king, amused with an 
epigram, gave him a pension, with the title of histono|B;rapher 
of France. Fauchet w the reputation of an impartial and 
scrupulously accurate writer , and in his works are to be found 
important f acts^ not easily accessible elsewhere He was, however, 
entirely uncritical, and his style is singularly inelegant His 
principal works (1579, 1599) treat of Gaulish and French anti* 
quities, of the dignities and magistrates of France, of the 
ongm of the French language and poetry, of the liberties of the 
Galilean church, &c A collected edition was published in 1610 
Fauchet took part m a translation of the Annals of Tacitus 
(1582). He died at Pans about the close of 1601. 

FAUCHET, CLAUDE (1744-1793), French revolutionary 
bishop, was born at Domes (Ni^vre) on the 22nd of September 
1744. He was a curate of the church of St Roch, Pans, when 
he was engaged as tutor to the children of the marquis of Choiseul, 
brother of Ixiuis XV ’s minister, an appointment which proved 
to be the first step to fortune He was successively grand vicar 
to the archbishop of Bourges, preacher to the king, and abbot 
of Montfort-Lacarre. The “ philosophic ” tone of his sermons 
caused his dismissal from court m 1788 before he became a 
popular speaker in the Parisian sections He was one of the 
leaders of the attack on the Bastille, and on the 5th of August 
1789 he delivered an eloquent discourse by way of funeral 
sermon for the citizens slain on the X4th of July, taking as his 
text the words of St Paul, ** Ye have been called to liberty ” 
He blessed the tricolour flag for the National Guard, and in 
September was elected to the Commune, from which he retired 
in October 1790. During the next winter he organized within 
the Palais Royal the ** Social Club of the Society of the Friends 
of Truth,” presiding over crowded meetings under the self- 
assumed title of procureuf genital de la vertte Nevertheless, 
events were marching faster than his opinions, and the last 
occasion on which he carried his public with him was in a sermon 
preached at Notre Dame on the 14th of February 1791 In 
May he became constitutional bishop of Calvados, and was 
presently returned by the department to the Legislative 
Assembly, and afterwards to the Convention At the king’s 
trial he voted for the appeal to the people and for the penalty 
of imprisonment. He protested against the execution of Louis 
XVI in the Journal des amts (January 26, 1793), and next 
month was denounced to the Convention for prohibiting married 
priests from the exercise of the priesthood in his diocese He 
remained secretary to the Convention until the accusation of 
the Girondists in May 1793 In July he was imprisoned on the 
charge of supporting the federalist movement at Caen, and of 
complicity with Charlotte Corday, whom he had taken to see 
a sitting of the Convention on her arrival m Pans Of the 
second of these charges he was certainly innocent. With the 
Girondist deputies m was brought before the revolutionary 
tribunal on the 30th of October, and was guillotined on the 
following day. 

See Mimotres . . ou Letires d$ Claude Fauchet (3th ed , 1793) . 
Notes sur Claude Fauchet (Caen, 1842). 

FAUOIT, HELENA SAVILLE (18Z7-X898), English actress, 
the daughter of John Seville Faucit, an actor, was born in London. 
Her first London appearance was made on the 5th of January 
^836 at Covent Garden as Julia m The Hunchback ^ler success 


in this was so definitely confirmed by her subsequent acting 
of Juliet, Lady Teazle, Beatrice, Imogen and Hermione, that 
withm eighteen months she was engaged by Macready as leading 
lady at Covent Garden. There, besides appearing in several 
Sh^espearian characters, she created the heroine’s part in f 
Lytton’s Duchess de la VaUtire (1836), Lady of Lyons (1838), 
Rtchelteu (1839), The Sea Captain (1839), Money (1840), and 
Browning’s Strafford (1837) After .. visit to Pans and a short 
season at the Haymarket, she joined the Drury Lane company 
under Macready early in 1842 There she played Lady Macbeth, 
Constance m King John, Desdemona and Imogen, and took 
part m the first production of Westland Marston’s Patnaans 
Daughter (1842) and Browning’s Bht on the Scutcheon (1843) 
Among her successful tours was included a visit to Pans in 1844- 
X845, where she acted with Macready in several Shakespearian 
plays In 1851 she was married to Mr (afterwards Sir) Theodore 
Martin, but still acted occasionally for charity. One of her last 
appearances was as Beatrice, on the opening of the Shakespeare 
Memonal at Stratford-on-Avon on the 23rd of April 1879 
In i88x there appeared in Blackwoots Magazine the first of her 
Letters on some of Shakespeare^ s Heroines, which were published 
in book form as On Some of Shakespeare's Female Characters 
(1885). Lady Martin died at her home near Llangollen in Wales 
on the 31st of October 1898 There is a tablet to her in the 
Shakespeare Memorial with a portrait figure, and the marble 
pulpit m the Shakespeare church — with her portrait as Saint 
Helena — ^was given in her memory by her husband. 

See Sir Theodore Martm's Hetma Faucit (1900). 

FAUJAS DE 8AINT-FOND, BARTHELEMY (1741-1819), 
French geologist and traveller, was born at Montilimart on the 
17th of May 1741. He was educated at the Jesuits’ College at 
Lyons , afterwards he went to Grenoble, applied himself to the 
study of law, and was admitted advocate to the parliament 
He rose to be president of the seneschal’s court (1765), a post 
which he honourably filled, but the duties of which became 
irksome, as he had early developed a love of nature and his 
favourite relaxation was found in visits to the Alps There he 
began to study the forms, structure, composition and super- 
position of rocks In 1775 be discovered in the Velay a rich 
deposit of pozzuolana, which m due course was worked by the 
government. In 1776 he put himself m communiution with 
Buffon, who was not slow to perceive the value of his labours » 
Invited by Buflon to Pans, he quitted the law, and was appointed 
by Louis XVI assistant naturalist to the museum, to which office 
was added some years later (1785, 1788) that of royal commis- 
sioner for mines. One of the most important of his works was the 
Recherches sur les volcans etetnts du Vivarats et du Velay, which 
appeared in 1778 In this work, rich in facts and observations, 
he developed his theory of the origin of volcanoes In his 
capacity of commissioner for mines Faujas travelled in almost 
all the countries of Europe, everywhere devoting attention to 
the nature and constituents of the rocks It was he who first 
recognized the volcanic nature of the basaltic columns of the 
cave of Fingal (Staffa), although the island was visited in 1772 
by Sir Joseph Banks, who remarked that the stone “ is a coarse 
kind of Basaltes, very much resembling the Giants’ Causeway 
m Ireland” (Pennant’s Tour in Scotland and Voyage to the 
Hebrides) Faujas’s Voyage en Angleterre, en &co 5 se et aux lies 
Hebrides (1797) is full of interest — containing anecdotes of Sir 
Joseph Banks and Dr John Whitehurst, and an amusing account 
of “ The Dinner of an Academic Club ” (the Royal Society), and 
has been translated into English (2 vols , 1709) Having been 
nominated in 1793 professor at the Jardin des Plantes, he held 
this post till he was nearly eighty years of age, retiring in 1818 
to his estate of Saint-Fond in Dauphini. Faujas took a warm 
interest in the balloon experiments of the brothers Montgolfier, 
and published a very complete Description des experiences de la 
machine airostatique de MM. Montgolfier, Ac (1783, 1784). 
He contributed many scientific memoirs to the Annales and the 
Mimotres of the museum of natural history Among his separate 
works, in addition to those already named axt-^-Histoire natureOe 
de la pootnee de Dauphtni{ti%i, 1782) , Mtnirdlogie des vetcam 
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(1794) ; and Essat de giologte (1803-1809) Faujas died on the 
x8t|(i of July 1819 

FAULT (Mid Fng. through the French, frocn the popular 

Ifatin use of fallere^tQ fail, thi^ origuial / of the being replaced 

in English in the iSthrCentury), a failing, mistake or defect. 

In geology, the term is given to a plane of dislocation m a 
portion oi the earth^s crust, synonyms used m mining are 
trouble,” “ tiirow ” and “ heave ” ; the German equivalent 
IS Vemerjw^^ and the French fa%U^ Faults on a small scale are 

sometimes sharpljr- 

•V — ^ ^ defined tplanes,^ as if 

rocks bad been 
sliced through and 
fitted tpgeth^ agam 
after being shifted 
(fig 1). In such 
cases, however, the 
liarder portions of the 
dislocated rocks will 
usually be fpund 
” slickensided.” More 
frequently some dis- 
turbance has occurred 
on one or both sides 
of the fault Sometunea in a senes of strata the bods on the aide 
which has been pushed up are bent down sgainstithe fault, while 
those on the opposite side are bent up (% 2). Most commphly 



Fig. ^Seotvem of clean-cut fault 



Fio. 2.— Section, of strata, bent at a Imt of fault. 


the rooks on both sides are considerably broken, jumbled and 
crumpled, so that the line of fracture is marked by aibeh or wall- 
like mass of fragmentary rook, jaylt^rodt^ which may be several 
yards in breadth Faults are to be distinguished from joints 
and fissures by the fact that there must have been a movement 
of the rock on* one side of the fault-plane relatively to that on the 
other side The trace ofra fault-plane at the surface of the earth 
IS .a line (or belt of fault^rodc), which in geological >mapping is 
often spoken of as a “ faulh-lme ” or “ line of fault ” Fig 3 


Fio 3 — Pkm of simple fault. 

represents the plan of a simple fault , quite frequently, however, 
the mam fault subdivides at the extremities into a number of 
minor faults (fig. 4), or the mam fault may be accompanied by 



Fig. 4.— Plan pf a fault splitting into minor fajults. 


lateral subordinate faults (fig 5), some varieties of wliioh have 
been termed ilaws or BbUls 

** Fauto^planes ” are sometimes petpendicular to the horison^but 
more usually they are inclined at a greater or lesser angle. The 
angle made by the fauVt-piaine with the vertical is the hoie oi the ’ 

' The iavdi-plAn$ is not a plane surface in the mathematical ten^c , 
ItWM^ curve iiregalarly in more^thaod one direction. 


fault (if the angle of inclination were the*hcw|aDO, 

as in determining Mia dip of ,thi5 TTpU^d he espressea 
as thp ” dip of tfip fault In 6 fp. x and^ the f^ts.are hading 
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Ffio* Flan of mm fault, with branches. 


towards the rjght of the reader The amount of dislocation as 
measured along a fault-plane is the itsplacement of the fault 
(fer an illustration of these terms see fig 18, where they are 
amilied to a thrust faujit) ; the vertical displacement is the ikraw 
(Fr rejet); the horieontai displacement, WhiOh even with vertical 
movement must arise in all cases where the faiilts are > not per- 
pendicular to the honifcon and the strata are not horfeontal, 
iis known as the heave In fig 6 the displacement is equal to the 
ithrow in the fault A , m the fault B the displacement is more than 



twice as great as in A, while the throw is the same in both , the 
ifault A has no heave, m B it is considerable The rock on that 
side of a fault which has dropped relatively to the rodk on the 
other is said to be upon the downthrow side of the fault ; con^ 
versely, the relatively uplifted portion is the upthrow aide 
The two fault faces are known as the ” hangmg-waU ” and the 
** foot-wall ” 

The relationship that exists between the hade and the direction 
of throw has led to the classification of faults into ” normal 
faults,” which hade under the downthrow side, or m other 
words, those m which the hangmg-wall has dropped , and 
** reversed faults,” which hade beneath the upthrow side, that 
IS to say, the football exhibits a relative sinking Normal 
faults are exemplified in figs i, 2, and 6 ; in the latter the 
masses A and B are on the downthrow sides, C is upthrown. 
Fig. 7 represents a small reversed fault Normal faults are 



Fig 7 —Reversed fault, Liddesdale. 


so called because they are more generally prevalent than the other 
type; they are sometimes designated ‘‘drop” or “gravity’^ 
faults, but these are misleading expressions and should be 
discountenanced. Normal faults are regarded as the rosuH of 
stretching of the crust, henoe they have been called tension ” 
faults as distinguished from vevmed faults, which are assumed 
to be due to pressure It is needful, however, to exercise great 
caution uxaceepting this^view except m a restricted and localised 
sense, for there are many instances in which the two forms are 
intimately associated (see.fig^ 8), and a whola^oomplex^syktem 
of faults may be the result of novisontfil (tangential) prossure 
alone^or even of dtFeet vertical«uplift. It is often <taoitly^s«iaid‘ 
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tlMdi most AQitnal and revcised «r« dtteito sitaple virtual 
nwv^mientii of the fractured crttat-blOoks } ibut thuiia by nomefnaa 
tba ca«e What n actually obcerved m exaimuuBg a fault u 
tlte AppartfU direction of motion,; but the pimentiposUion of 
the dislocated masaes is the resulfeiof red aotioa or senesiof< 



Fto. 8. — ^DlagiBm of tientlv undulating strata cut by a fault, 
With alternate throw m opposite directioiiSa 

motions, which have taken place along the fault^plane at various 
angles from horizontal to vertical ; frequently & can be $bown 
that these movements have been extremely complicated. The 
striations and “ slickcnsides ” on the faces of a fault indicate 
only the direction of the last movement. 



A broad monocUnal fold is sometimes observed to pass Into 
a fault of gradually increasing throw , such a fault is occasionally 
regarded as pivoted at one end Again, a faulted mass may be 
on the downthrow side towards one end, and on the upthrow 
side tpweids the other, the movement having taken place about 



an axis approximately normal to the fault-plane, the “ pivot ” 
in this case being near the centre From an example of this 
kind it IS evident that the same fault may at the same time be 
both “ normal ” and “ reversed ” (see fig 8). When Uie prmcipal 
movement along a highly inclined fault<*plane has been approxi- 
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FXG. ,xi. — Plan of a strike fault, 

maedy horizontal, the fault Ma been^aomialy ^styled a UOerd- 
shift, ifanscurrent fault, iransv^je ^tismit or a heave ^faidt 'Die 
horizontal component m ^faulting movements is more common 
thah is often supposed. 


A sin^^le normal fault of large throw is sometimes replaced 
by a sysxiUB of close paraUelifaults, eadh throwing a small amount 
m the same direction ; if these subordinate faults occur withm 
a. narrow width oftground they axe known as dtsirthutim femlis ; 
if they are moore widely separated they are ^Icd step fwults 
(fig p)* Occasionally 
two normal faults 
hade ^towards one 
another and intersect, 
and the rock (mass 
between them has 
been kt down ; this is 
described as a trou^ 

/atd/ (fig. 10) A fault 
ruoning pamllal to 
the strike of bedded 
rocks is a strike fasdt ; 
one which runs along 
the direction of the 
dip is a dtp fault , a 
so-called dwgcfwtZ fault takes a direction intci mediate between 
these two directions Although the effects of these types of 
fault upon the outcrops of strata differ, there are no intrinsic 
differences between the faults themselves 
The effect of normal faults upon the outcrop may be thus 
briefly summaxized .-^strike fault that hades with the direction 
of the dip may cause beds to be cut oot at the surface on the 



Fig 12 — Section across the plan, fig n. 


h 



Fzg."i 3 — Plan of strata cut by a dip fault. 


upthrow side ; if it hades against the dip direction it may repeat 
some of the 'beds on the upthrow side (figs, it and 12). With 
dip faults the crop is carried forward (down the dip) on the 
upthrow side The perpendicular distance between the crop 
of the bed (dike or vein) on opposite sides of the fault is tiie 
“ offset.’’ The offset decreases with increasing angle of dip 
and {increases with inerease m the throw of the fault (fig 13). 



Fxq. Z4,-— Plan of strata traversed by a diminishing stnke ikult 


Faults which run obliquely across the direction of dip, if they 
hade with the dip of the strata, will produce offset with “ gap ” 
between the outcrops , if they hade m the opposite direction 
to the dip, offset wath “ overlap ” is caused in the kttti^r,'tase 
the crop moves forward (down dip) on*thO denaded upthrow 
side, in the former it moves backw^. The effect of a strike 
fault of dimuushn;^ , throw k seen in fig 14 Faults crossing 
folded strata cause the outcrops to approach on the upthrow 
side of a syndmo ^nd t^nd to separate the outcrops of an anti- 

dine (figs* iSy ^ *?)• 

In the majority of cases the upthrown side of a fault has been 
JO reduced by denudation as to leave no sharp upstanding 
but examples are known .where the upthrown side stil 
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eldsts AS a prominent chff-like face of rock, a “ faultHKarp ” ; 
famibar instances occur in the Basin ranges of Utah, Nevada, 
and many smaller examples have been observed in the areas 
affected by recent earthquakes in Japan, San Francisco and 
other places. But although there may be no sharp cliff, the 
effect of faulting upon topographic forms is abundantly evident 

wherever a harder 
: r senes of strata has been 

^ brought in juxtaposi- 

^ ^ softer rocks. 

-•'"JIli 3 ZZZ Vtf certain French 

" ' I writers, the upstanding 

• • side of a faulted piece 

' d ' * !••• ^ ground is said to 

I a regardj thus the 

I IZZZZZZZZrrr!---'’''^ faults of the Jura 

Mountains have a 
^ ** regard fran^ats,** and 

•0* ^ a jn the same region it 

j ""** has been observed that 

_***"*"* *ar*'*~ in curved faults the 

. — y convexity is directed 

Fio .5 -Plan of an anticline (A) and 
synclme (b), dislocated by a fault regard. Occasionally 

one or more parallel 
faults have let down an intervening strip of rock, thereby form- 
ing fault valleys” or Grahen {Grahensenken) , the Great Rift 
Valley is a striking example On the other hand, a large area of 
rock IS sometimes lifted up, or surrounded bv a system of faults, 

which have let down the 
encircling ground, such 
// \\ a fault -block is known 

\ // \\ V also as a horst , a con- 

// / ^ \ siderable area of Green- 

$0 „***// \\ land stands up m this 

VVT7/ manner 

\\yy \\ Faults have often an 

\\ important influence upon 

no 16 -sort, on along the upcast side water-supply by bringing 
of (he fault in fig 15 impervious beds up 

against pervious ones or 
vice versa, thus forming underground dams or reservoirs, or 
allowing water to flow away that would otherwise be conserved. 
Springs often rise along the outcrop of a fault In coal and metal 


Fio 15 — Plan of an anticline (A) and 
synclmc (b), dislocated by a fault 


mining it is evident from what has already been said that faults 
must act sometimes beneficially, sometimes the reverse. It is a 
common occurrence for fault-fissures and fault-rock to app^ 
as valuable mineral lodes through the infilling or impregnation 
of the spaces and broken ground with mineral ores. 

In certain regions whidi have been subjected to very great 
crustal disturbance a 

type of fault is found ^ \\ 

which possesses a very \ ^// / . \ ^00* 

low hkde-sometunw 4 ,..\r ^ d .. 

only a few dqirees // \\ 

from the horizontal— • // \\ 

and, like a reversed y\^// NA 

fault, hades beneath \\ 

the upthrown mass , — Section along the downcast 

these arc termed side of same i&ult. 

titrusis, overihrustSj or 


Fio. 17, — Section along the downcast 
side of same fault. 


overtkrmt faults ^Fr. recauvrements, fatUes de chevauchement, 
chamages ; Ger. Uberschtebungen, Vbersprunge, Wechsel, Fallen- 
verwerfungen) Thrusts should not be confused with reversed 
faults, which have a strong hade. Thrusts play a very important 





Fio. x8 -—Diagram to illustrate the terminology of faults 
and thrusts 

part m the N W. highlands of Scotland, the S(»ndinavian high- 
lands, the western Alps, the Appalachians, the Belgian coal region, 
&c By the action of thrusts enormous masses of rock have been 
pushed almost horizontally over underlying rocks, m some cases 
for several miles. One of the largest of the Scandinavian thrust 
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masses is iiao m long, 8o m broad, and 5000 ft. thick. FAtnnni(f.e the ''kindly /'from Lat/aam, or the'* speaker, 
In Scotland three grades of thrusts are recognised, maximum, from fm), an old Italian rural deity, the bestower of fruitfulness 
major, and minor thrusts, the last have very generally been on fields and cattle. As such he is ^in to or identical with 
truncated by those of greater magnitude. Some of these great Inuus (" fructifier ") and Lupercus (see Lupskcaua) Paunus 
thrusts have received distinguishing names, ^ g the Moine also revealed the secrets of the future by strange sounds from 
thrust (fig. 19) and the Ben More thrust ; similarly m the coal the woods, or by visions communicated to those who slept within 
basin of Mons and Valenciennes we find the faiUe ie Boussu his precincts in the skin of sacrificed lambs , he was then called 


and the Grande fatlle du mtdt Overturned folds are frequently 
seen passing into thrusts Bayley Willis has classified thrusts 
as (i) Shear thrusts, (2) Break thrusts, (3) Stretch thrusts, and 
(4) Erosion thrusts 

Dr J E Marr (** Notes on the Geology of the English Lake 
District," Proc. Geol Assoc , 1900) has described a type of fault 
which may be regarded as the converse of a thrust fault. If 
we consider a senes of rock masses A, B, C — of which A is the 
oldest and undermost — ^undergoing thrusting, say from south 
to north, should the mass C be prevented from moving forward 
as rapidly as B, a low-hading fault may form between C and B 
and the mass C may lag behind , similarly the mass B may lag 
behind A Such faults Dr Marr calls *' lag faults." A mass of 
rock suffering thrusting or lagging may yield unequally m its 
several parts, and those portions tending to travel more rapidly 
than the adjoining masses in the same sheet may be cut ofi by 
fractures Thus the faster-moving blocks will be separated from 
the slower ones by faults approximately normal to the plane 
of movement * these are described as “ tear faults." 

Faults may occur in rocks of all ages; small local dislocations 
are observable even m glacial deposits, alluvium and loess 
A region of faulting may continue to be so through more than one 
geological period Little is known of the mechanism of faulting 
or of the causes that produce it, the majority of the text-book 
explanations will not bear scrutiny, and there is room for ex- 
tended observation and research The sudden yielding of the 
strata along a plane of faulting is a familiar cause of earthquakes 

Sec E dc Margene and A Heim, Les Dtslocattons de Vicovee iernstre 
(Ziinch, 1888) , A Rothpletz, Ueotehionxsche Problems (Stuttgart, 
1894) , B Wilhs, ** The Mechanics of Appalachian Structure/* Jjih 
Ann Rep U S Geol Survey (1891-1892, pub 1893) A prolonged 
discussion of the subject is given in Leonomte Geology^ Lancaster Pb, , 
USA, vols 1 and ii (1906, 1907) (A Gb , J AH) 

FAUNA, the name, in Roman mythology, of a country goddess 
of the fields and cattle, known sometimes as the sister, some- 
times as the wife of the god Faunus , hence the term is used 
collectively for all the animals m any given geographical area 
or geological period, or for an enumeration of the same It thus 
corresponds to the term " flora ” in respect to plant life 

FAUNTLEROY, HENRY (1785-1824), English banker and 
forger, was born in 1785 After seven years as a clerk in the 
London bank of Marsh, Sibbald & Co , of which his father was 
one of the founders, he was taken into partnership, and the whole 
business of the firm was left in his hands In 1824 the bank 
suspended payment, Fauntleroy was arrested on the charge of 
appropriating trust funds by forging the trustees’ signatures, 
and was committed for trial, it being freely rumoured that he 
had appropriated £250,000, which he had squandered in de- 
bauchery He was tried at the Old Bailey, and, the case against 
him having been proved, he admitted his guilt, but pleaded that 
he had used the misappropriated funds to pay his firm’s debts 
He was found guilty and sentenced to be hanged. Seventeen 
merchants and bankers gave evidence as to his general integrity 
at the trial, and after his conviction powerful influence was 
brought to bear on his behalf, and his case was twice argued 
before judges on points of law An Italian named Angehm 
even offered to take Fauntleroy’s place on the scaffold The 
efforts of his many friends were, however, unavailing, and he 
was executed on the 30th of November 1824 A wholly 
unfounded rumour was widely credited for some time subse- 
quently to the effect that he had escaped strangulation by 
inserting a silver tube in his throat, and was living comfortably 
abroad. 

See A GnfEth's Chronicles of New0aU^ ii. 294-300, and Pierce^ 
Egan's Account of the Trial of Mr PaienHeroy, 


f'atuus, and with him was associated his wife or daughter Fatua. 
Under Greek influence he was identified with Pan, and just as 
there was suppo^d to be a number of Panisci, so the existence 
of many Fauni was assumed — ^misshapen and mischievous 
goblins of the forest, with pointed ears, tails and goat’s feet, 
who loved to torment slee^rs with hideous nightmares In 
poetical tradition Faunus is an old king of Latium, the son of 
Picus (Mars) and father of Latinus, the teacher of agriculture and 
cattle-breeding, and the introducer of the religious system of the 
country, honoured after death as a tutelary divinity Two 
festivals called Faunalia were celebrated m honour of Faunus, 
one on the 13th of February in his temple on the island in the 
Tiber, the other m the country on the sth of December (Ovid, 
Fasttf 11 193 ; Horace, Odes^ iii 18. 10) At these goats were 
sacrificed to him with libations of wine and milk, and he was im- 
plored to be propitious to fields and flocks The peasants and slaves 
at the same time amused themselves with dancing in the meadows. 

FAURE, FRANCOIS F£LIX (1841-1899), President of the 
French Republic, was born in Pans on the 30th of January 1841, 
being the son of a small furniture maker Having started as 
a tanner and merchant at Havre, he acquired considerable 
wealth, was elected to the National Assembly on the 21st of 
August 1881, and took his seat as a member of the Left, interest- 
ing himself chiefly in matters concerning economics, railways 
and th6 navy In November 1882 he became under-secretary 
for the colonies in M Ferry’s ministry, and retained the post 
till 1885 He held the same post m M Tirard’s ministry in 1888, 
and m 1893 was made vice-president of the chamber In 1894 
he obtained cabinet rank as minister of marine in the administra- 
tion of M Dupuy In the Januaiy following he was unexpectedly 
elected president of the Republic upon the resignation of M 
Casimir-Pirier The principal cause of his elevation was the 
determination of the various sections of the moderate republican 
party to exclude M Brisson, who had had a majority of votes 
on the first ballot, but had failed to obtain an ahsokitc majority 
To accomplish this end it was necessary to unite among them- 
selves, and union could only be secured by the nomination of 
some one who offended nobody. M Faure answered perfectly 
to this description His fine presence and his tact on ceremonial 
occasions rendered the state some service when m 1896 he re- 
ceived the Tsar of Russia at Pans, and in 1897 returned his 
visit, after which meeting the momentous Franco - Russian 
alliance was publicly announced The latter days of M Faure’s 
presidency were embittered by the Dreyfus affair, which he was 
determined to regard as chose jugee But at a critical moment 
m the proceedings his death occurred suddenly, from apoplexy, 
on the i6th of February 1899 With all his faults, and m spite 
of no slight amount of personal vanity. President Faure was 
a shrewd political observer and a good man of business After 
his death, some alleged extracts from his private journals, 
dealing with French policy, were published in the Pans press 

See E Maillard, Le President F Faure (Pans, 1897) : P Bluvsen, 
Fihx Faure tntime (1898) , and F Martm-Gwouvier, F Faure devant 
Vhistoire (1895), 

FAURA, GABRIEL (1845- ), French musical composer, 

was born at Pamiers on the 13th of May 1845 He studied at 
the school of sacred music directed by Niedermeycr, first under 
Dietsch, and subsequently under Saint-Saens He became 
" mattre de chapelle " at the church of the Madeleine in 1877, 
and organist m 1896 His works include a symphony in D 
minor (Op 40), two quartets for piano and strings ( 0 pp. 15 and 
45), a suite for orchestra (Op 12), sonata for violin and piano 
(^. 13), concerto for violin (Op. 14), berceuse for violin, e%ie 
for violoncello, pavane for orchestra, incidental music for 
Alexandre Dumas’ CokgUla and De Harauoourt’s Shylock, 
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axe^mem, a cantata, The Birth pf Venus, produced atrttv Leeds 
festival m 1898, a quantity of pifuio music, and a large number 
of songs Fmr6 occupies a pLece by himself asoong modems 
French composers. He debghts m the mprSvu, and loves to 
ivander through labyrinthine harmomes. Thera can be no 
denying the intense fascination and remarkable originality of 
Ins music. His muse is essentially aristocratic, and suggests' 
the surroundings of the boudoir and the perfume of the hot*- 
house, ^ I 

FAUBIEL^ CLAUOB CHARLES (1772' 1844), French lustorian, 
philolqgsst and critic, was bom at St ^it\anae oa the a 1st of, 
October 1772. Though the son of a poor }omer, he received a 
good education in the Oratgrian colleges of Tournon and Lyons. 
He was ti^jce in the army — ^at Perpignan m 17931 1796*^ 

1797 at Jjnan^on, as private secretary to Generd J. Servan de 
Gtorbcy (1741-1808); but he preferred the civil service and the 
companionship of his fnends and his books. In 1794 he returned 
to St l^ticnne, where, but only for a short period, he filled a 
municipal office , and from 1797 to 1799 he devoted himself 
to strenuous study, more especially of the literaturetand history, 
both ancient and modern, of Greece and Italy. Having paid a 
visit to Paris m 1799, he was mtroduced to^Fouch^, minister of 
police, who induced him to become his private secretary. Though 
he discharged the duties of this office to Fouch^’s saUafacUon, 
his strength was overtasked by his continued aji^hcatioa to 
study, and he found it necessary m x8ox to recruit his health 
by a three months’ trip m the south. In resigning his office m the 
following year he was actuated as much by these considerations 
as by the scruples he put forward m serving longer under 
Napoleon, wJien the latter, m violation of strict republican prm*» 
ciples, became consul for life This is clearly shown by the frag** 
monts of Memoirs discovered by Ludovic jLalaune and published 
in xS86. 

Some articles which Faune. published m the Dieade phtUh 
SQph%que{i^oo) on a work of Madame de Stael’s— la liUerature 
consider^ dans ses rapports avec les institutions sociales^tA to an 
intimate friendship with her. About 1802 lie contracted with 
Madame de Condorcet a liaison winch lasted till her death (1822). 
It was said of him at the tupc that he gave up all his energies 
to love, fneiidslup an<l learning The salon of Mme dc Condorcet 
was throughout the Consulate and the first Empire a rallying 
point for the. dissentient republicans Fauricl was mtroduced | 
by Madame dc Stael to the literary circle of Auteuil, which I 
gathered round Destutt dc Tracy. Those who enjoyed his closest 
intimacy were the physiologist Cabanis (Madame dc Condorcet’s j 
brother-in-luw), the ixjet Manzoui, the publicist Benjamin j 
Constant, and Guizot. later Tracy introduced to hun Aug. 
Thierry (1821) and perhaps Thiers and Mignct. During his 
connexion with Auteuil, Fauriers attention was naturally 
turned to philosophy, and for some years he was engaged on a 
history of Stoicism, which w.is never completed, all the papers 
connected with it having ac( identally perished m 1S14 He also 
studied Arabic, Sanskrit and tfie old South French dialects He 
published m i8ro a translation of the Parthenals of the Danish 
poet Baggesen, with a preface on the various kinds of poetry ; 
in 1823 translations of two tragedies of Manzom, with a preface 
“ Sur la ihcorie de Vart dranmitgue ” , andin x834-*i83S his transla^ 
tion of the jMpular songs of modern Greeice, with a “ Dtscours 
prilminatre ” on popular poetry 

The Revolution of July, which put his frienda m power, opened 
to him the career of higher education. In 1830 he became 
professor of foreign literature at the Sorboniuc Tbt HiSlotre dela 
Guide mefidtonale sous La donunation des conqueranis germains 
(4 vols , 1836) was the only completed section of agenered history 
of sout^rn Gaul which he had projected. In 1836 he was elected 
a member of the Academy of Inscriptions, and m 1837 he pub* 
iished fwith an introduction the conclusions of which would not 
now all be endorsed) a translation of a Provencal poem on the 
Albigensian war lie died on the X5th of July 1844 After his 
death hi$ friend Marv Clarke (afterwards Madame J. Mohl) 
published his HisUnre de la httSrature proven^ede (3 vols., »846)— 
his lectures for x83i**>x832. Fauriel was biased in this work by ^ 


his preconceived andsoxaewhat fanciful theory tbat^Provence was 
the cradle of itbe ehasmnsrdegest^wad even of tbe«Round Table 
romances , but he gave a great stimulus to the scientific study of 
Old Frenehtand Provencal,, sDmte ei les mgtnes de lalangm el de 
la liUifaiure liaUenmeXsui voki,) wasipubhshed m 1854. 

Fanners MSmetpes, found with Coadorcet's ipapers, are^in the 
Institute Ubrsury. They were written at latest in x8q4, and inglnde 
some interesting fragments on the close of the consulate. Moreau, 
Though anonymous, Lahinne, Who published them [Les Dhmlers 
Jours du ConsuMt 1886), proved them to be in the same hanidwrituig 
as a letter of Faunel'a in 1803, The same library has Fauriers corre-* 
spondence, catalogued by Ad R6gnicr (1900) B^jamui Constants 
letters (1802-.X823) were published by Victor Glachant In, 1996 
For FaiiriePs correspondence with Guizot see Nouwlh Rev (Dec i, 
X90X. by V. Glachant), and for his love-letters to Miss Clarke 
X844} the Rtmtue des deux mondes (1908-1909) by E. R<^) See 
further Sainto^Bcnvei Portrazts conUxnporatnSy u , Antome GuiUoi^, 
JLa Salon de Mme Ilelvdttus (1894) and La Marqutse de Condorcet 
(1897) . 0 *Meara, XJn Solon d Pans Mme M6hi (undated) , and 
J B Galley, Claude Faimel (1909) 

FAOST, or Faustus, the name of a magician and charlatan 
of the r6lh century, femous m legend and m literature The 
historical Faust forms little more than the nucleus round which 
a great ^ mass of legendary and imaginative material gradually 
accumulated That such a person existed there is, however, 
sufficient proof ^ He is first mentioned in a letter, dated August 
20, 1507, of the learned Benedictine Johann Tntheim or Tnthe- 
mius 1(1462-1516), abbot of Spanheim, to the mathematician 
and astrologer Johann Windung, at Hasfurt, who had apparently 
written about him Tritheraius, himself reputed a magician, and 
the author of a my^stical Work (published at Darmstadt in 1621 
under the title of Sfeganographtca and burnt by order of the 
Spamsh Inquisition), speaks contemptuously of Faust^ who 
called himself Magister Georgius Sabellicus Faustus Junior, as 
a fool rather than a philosopher {fatuum non fhilosophum), a 
vain babbler, vagabond and mountebank who ought to be 
whipped, and who had (led from the city rather than confront 
him. The insane conceit of the man was proved^by his boast that, 
were all the works of Aristotle and Plato blotted from the 
memory of men, he could restore them with greater elegance, and 
tliat Christ’s miracles were nothing to marvel at, since he could 
do the like whenever and as often as he pleased , lus debased 
character by the fact that he had been forced to flee from the 
school of which he had been appointed master by the discovery 
of his unnatural crimes The same unflattering estimate is con- 
tained in the second extant notice of Faust, m a letter of the 
jurist and canon Konrad Mudt (Mutianus Rufus), of the 3rd of 
October 15x3, to Hcmnch Urhanus. Mudt, hke Trithemius, 
simply regards Faust as a charlatan Similar is the judgment of 
another contemporary, Philipp Bcgardi, who in the fourth 
chapter of his Index samtatis (Worms, 1539) ranks Faust, with 
Theophrastus Paracelsus, among the “ wicked, cheating, useless 
and unlearned doctors ” 

It was Johann Cast (d 1572), a worthy Protestant pastor 
of Basel, who like Mudt claims to have come into personal 
contact with Faust, who m his Sertnones convtvalfs (Basel, 1543) 
first credited the magician with genuine supernatural qualities. 
Cast, a man of some learning and much superstition, believed 
Faust to be in league with the devil, by whom about 1525 he 
was ultimately canned off, and declared the performing horse and 
dog by which the necromancer was accompanied to be familiar 
and evil spirits Further information was given to the world 
by Johann Mannel or Manlius (d t«;6o), counallor and historian 
to the emperor Maximiliaa II, m ms Ijocofum communium 
collectanea (Basel, undated) Manlius reports a conversation 
of Melancbthon, which there is no reason to suspect of being other 
than genuine, m which the Reformer speaks of Faust as a 
disgraceful beast and sewer of many devils,*' as having been 
born at Kundlmg (Kundlingen or KnittUngen), a little town 
near hrs own native town (of Brcttcn), and as having studied 
magic at Cracow. The rest of the information given can hardly 
be regarded as‘ historical, though Melanchthott, who, hkeXuther, 

^ Therppuuon, foag xnauitamed by some, that ho was identical 
with Johann Fust, the printer, is now universally rejected. 
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00 whit le3s $uperstitu)iia thon most people of hxa time, 
evidently believed it to be 90. Accorditij^ to him, aumeng other 
mervels, Fnust was ladled by the devil wringing his neck. While 
he hved he bed taken about with him.a dog, which ivw reaUy 
a dievil A similar opinion would eeem to have been held of 
Faust by Ludier also, who in Widmann’s Fauat-'book is lacn- 
tioned as having declated that, by God’s help, he had been able 
to ward off the evils which Faust with his sorceries had sought to 
put upon him. The passage, with the gnnssion of Faust’s name, 
oecuirs word for word in Luther’s Tablortslk (ed. C. Sl.Fbrstemann, 
vol, 1. p 50)* It IS not improbable, then, that Wtdmaan, m 
supplyi^ the name of the necromancer omitted in the Table- 
talk, may be gmng a fuller account of the conversation 
BuUinger also, m his Theatrum de hmifictts (Frankf,, 1569) 
mentions Faust as one of those of whom the Scriptures speak, 
m various places, callmg them mugt ” X^tly Johann Weiher, 
Wicrus or Piscmarius ( 1 51 s-^-i 588>— a pupil of Cornelius Agnppa, 
body physician to the duke of Gevos 1^ a man of enlighten- 
ment, who opposed the persecution of witches-^m his Oc pree- 
sUgtts daemoHutn(B9sd, 1563, &c ), speaks of Faust as a drunken 
vagabond who had studied magic at Cracow, and before 1540 
had practised ** this beautiful art shameles^y up and down 
Gennapy, with unspeakable deceit, many lies and .great effect ” 
He goes on to tell how the magician had revenged himself on 
an unhappy parish priest, who had refused to supply him any 
longer with dnnk, by giving him a depilatory which removed 
not only the beard but the skin, and further, how he bad insulted 
a poor wretch, for no better reason than that he had a black 
beard, by greeting him as his cousm the devil. Of bis super- 
human powers Weiher evidently believes nothmgi but he telb 
the tale of hu> being found dead with his neck wrung, after the 
whole house had been shaken by a ternfic dm. 

The sources above mentioned, which were but the first of 
numerous works on Faust, of more or less value, appearing 
throughout the next two centuries, give a sufficient picture of 
the man as he appeared to hts contemporaries a wandering 
chsurlatan who lived by his wits, chctromantist, astrologer, 
diviner, spiritualist medium, alchemist, or, to the more credulous, 
a necromancer whase supernatural^ gifts were the outcome of a 
foul pact with the enemy of mankw. Whatever his character, 
his efforts to secure a widespread notoriety had, by the time of 
his death, certainly succeeded By the latter part of the Ji6th 
century he had become the necromapoer par exceUenee, and ail 
that legend had to tell about the great wizards of the middle ages, 
Virgil, Pope Silvester, Roger Bacon, Jkfichael Scot, or the mythic 
Khngsor, had become for ever associated with his name* When, 
m 1587, the oldest Faust-book was published, the Faust legend 
was, m all essential particulars, already complete. 

The origin of the mam elements of the legend must be sought 
far back m the middle ages and lieyond. idea of a compact 
with the devil, for the purpose of obtaimng superhuman power 
or knowledge, is of Jewish origin, dating from the centuries 
immediately bc^foro and after the Christian era which produced 
the Talmud, the Kabbalah and such magical books as that of 
Enoch. In the mystical rites-^m which blood> as the seat of 'life, 
played a great part'— that accompanied the incantations with 
which the Jewish magicians evoked the Satanim--^the lowest 
grade of those elemental spirits (shedim) who have their eTostence 
beyond the dunenstons of time > and space— we have the proto- 
types and originals of all the ceremonies which occupy the books 
of magic dofwn to the various versioiiaa of the ffolfingwong asqribed 
tQpFawst. The other principle underlying the Faust legend, 
the belief in the essentially evil character of purely human 
learning, has existed ever since the tuiumph Mi Christianity set 
divine revelation above human science The ilegcnd of Theo- 
philus~a CiliOfan'archdeaccm Of the 6th century, who sold his 
soul to Satan for no better reason than to Clear himself of a false 
charge brought against him by his bshop— was immensely 
popular throughout the middle ages, and in the 8th century 
formed the theme of a poem ^iii hexaHHeters by the nun 
HmasriAkatofAQandersheittt, who,<e8peeiaUy in her des^iptuan of 
the ritual of Satan’a.'€;mi^'>iKepbiyar.a<snfficiend^ hvely and 


original imagination. Equally widespread were the legends 
which gatoei^ round the great name of Gerbert (Pope Silvester 
ill) Gerbert’s vast erudition, like Roger Bacon’s so far m 
advance of his age, naturally cast upon him the suspicion of 
traffic with the infernal powers ; and m due course t^e suspicion 
developed into the tale, embellished with circumstantad and 
harrowing details, of a compact with the arch-fiend, by which 
the scholar had obtained the summit of earthly ambition at the 
cost of his immortal soul. These are but the two most notable 
of many similar stories,^ and, an an age when the belief m witch* 
craft mid the ubiquitous activity of devils was still universal^ 
It IS natural that they should havetbeen retold in all good faith 
of a notorious wieard who was himself at no pains to deny tlieir 
c'ssentml truth. The Faust legend, however, owes something of 
Its piqeuliar significance also to the special conditions of the age 
which gave it birth : the age of the Renaissance and the Refor- 
mation. The opinion that the religious reformers were the 
champions of hl^rty of thought against the obscurantism of 
Rome IS the outgrowth of later experience. To themselves they 
were the protagonists of ** the pure Word of God ” against the 
corruptionB of a church defiled by the world and the devil, and 
the sceptical spirit of Italian humanism was as abhorrent to them 
as to the Catholic reactionaries by whom it was again trampled 
under foot If then, in Goethe’s drama, Faust ultunately de- 
velops mto the type of the unsatisfied yearning of the human 
intellect for *^more than earthly meat and drink,” this was 
{because the great German humanist deliberately infused mto the 
old story a spirit absolutely opposed to that by which it had 
originally been mspired. The Faust of the early Faust*books, 
of the ballads, the dramas and the puppet-plays innumerable 
which grew out of them, is irrevocably damned because he 
deliberately prefers human to ” divine ” knowledge ; “ he laid 
the Holy Scriptures behind the door and under the bench, 
refused to be called doctor of Theology, but preferred to be styled 
doctor of Medicme ” The orthodox moral of the earliest versions 
19 preserved to the lost m the puppet-plays The Voice to the 
right cnes * Faust I Faust ^ desist from this proposal 1 Go 
on with the study of Theology, and you will be the happiest 
of mortals ” The Voice to the left answers ; ** Faust I Faust I 
leave the study of Theology, Betake you to Necromancy, and 
you will be the happiest of mortals 1 ” The Faust legend was, 
m fact, the creation of orthodox Protestantism, its moral, 
the mevitable doom which follows the wilful revolt of the in- 
tellect against divine authority as represented by the Holy 
Scriptures and its accredited interpreters. Faust, the contemner 
of Holy Writ, is set up as a foil to Luther, the champion of the 
new orthodoxy, who with well-directed inkpot worsted the devil 
when he sought to interrupt the sacred work of rendering the 
Bible mto the vulgar tongue 

It was doubtless this orthodox and Protestant character of 
the 'Faust story which contributed to its immense and immediate 
popularity in the Protestant countries The first edition of the 
HtsUma von Du Johann Faustm, by an unknown compiler, 
published by Johann Spies at FranUort m 1587, sold out at 
once* Though only placed on the market in the autumn, before 
the year was out it had been reprinted m four pirated editions. 
In the following year a rhymed version was printed at Tubingen, 
a second edition was published by Spies at Frankfort and a 
version m low German by J. J. Balhorn at Lubedn. Reprmts 
and amended versions continued to appear in Gennany every 
year, till they culminated m the pedantic compilation of Georg 
Rudolf Widmann, who obscured the dramatic interest of the 
story by an excessive display of erudition and by his wellnneant 
efforts to elaborate the orthodox moral. Widmann's version of 
1599 formed the basis of that of Johann Nicholaus Pfitaer, 
published at Nuremberg in 1674, which passed through six 
editioos, the last appearing m 1706. Like Widmann, Iffit&er 
was more zealous for imparting information than for perfectmg 
a work of att, though he had the good taste to restore, the episode 
of the eroeatirm ^ Helen, whi^ Widmann had expunged as 
unfit for Christian readers. Lastly there appeaxed, about 
Many ana giyan in Kiesewetter's FsimI, p. zxa, &c. 
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17x3^ what was to prove the most popular of all the Faust-books : 
Tki League with ike Devtl established by the world-famous Arch- 
necromancer and Wtsard Dr Johann Faust By a Christian 
Believer {Chrtsiltch Meynendcn). This version, which bore the 
obviously false date of 1535, passed through many editions, 
and was circulated at all the fairs in Germany. Abroad the 
success of the story was scarcely less striking. A Danish version 
appeared in 1588, in England the History of ike Damnable 
Life and Deserved Death of Dr John Faustus was published some 
time between 1588 and 1594; >n France the translation of 
Victor Palma Cayct was published at Pans m 1593 and, in the 
course of the next two hundred years, went through fifteen 
editions; the oldest Dutch and Flemish versions are dated 
X593 ; and in x6i2 a Czech translation was published at Prague. 

Besides the popular histones of Faust, all more or less founded 
on the original edition of Spies, numerous ballads on the same 
subject were also soon in circulation Of these the most interest- 
ing for the English reader is A Ballad of the life and death of Dr 
Faustus the great congerer, published in 2588 with the imprimatur 
of the learned Aylmer, bishop of London. This ballad is supposed 
to have preceded the English version of Spies’s Faust-book, 
mentioned above, on which Marlowe’s drama was founded 

To Christopher Marlowe, it would appear, belongs the honour 
of first realizing the great dramatic possibilities of the Faust 
legend. The TragteaU History of D. Faustus as U hath bene 
acted by the Right Honourable the Earle of Nottingham his servants 
was first published by Thomas Bushall at London in 2604 As 
Marlowe died in 2593, the play must have been ivritten shortly 
after the appearance of the English version of the Faust story 
on which it was based. The first recorded performance was on 
the 30th of September 2594 

As Marlowe’s Faustus is the first, so it is incomparably the 
finest of the Faust dramas which preceded Goethe’s masterpiece 
Like most of Marlowe’s work it is, indeed, very unequal. At 
certain moments the poet seems to realize the great possibilities 
of the story, only to sacrifice them to the necessity for humouring 
the prevailing public taste of the age. Faustus, who in one 
scene turns disillusioned from the ordinary fountains of know- 
ledge, or flies m a dragon-drawn chariot through the Empyrean 
to search out the mysteries of the heavens, m another is made 
to use his superhuman powers to satisfy the taste of the ground- 
lings for senseless bufiooner) , to swindle a horse-dealer, or cheat 
an ale-wife of her score ; while Protestant orthodoxy is concili- 
ated by irrelevant insults to the Roman Church and by the final 
catastrophe, when Faustus piays for his revolt against the Word 
of God by the forfeit of his soul. This conception, which followed 
that of the popular Faust histones, underlay all further develop- 
ments of the Faust drama for nearly two hundred years Of 
the serious stage plays founded on this theme, Marlowe’s Faustus 
remains the sole authentic example until near the end of the 
18th century ; but there is plenty of evidence to prove that 
m Germany the Comedy of Dr Faust, in one form or another, 
was and continued to be a popular item in the repertones of 
theatrical companies until far into the 28th century It is 
supposed, with good reason, that the German versions were 
based on those introduced into the country by English strolling 
players early in the 17th century However this may be, the 
dramatic versions of the Faust legend followed much the same 
course as the prose histones Just as these gradually degener- 
ated into chap-books hawked at fairs, so the dramas were replaced 
by puppet-plays, handed down by tradition through genera- 
tions of showmen, retaining their original broad characteristics, 
but subject to infinite modification in detail In this way, m 
the puppet-shows, the traditional Faust story retained its popu- 
lanty until far into the 19th century, long after, m the sphere of 
literature, Goethe had for ever raised it to quite another plane 

It was natural that dunng the literary revival m Germany 
in the 28th century, when German writers were eagerly on the 
look-out for subjects to form the material of a truly national 
literature, the Faust legend should have attracted their attention. 
Lessing was the first to point out its great possibilities ; ^ and 
1 IntheLiSr^o/iirMs/of Feb. x6, X759. 


he himself wrote a Faust drama, of which unfortunately only a 
fragment remains, the MS. of the completed work having ^n 
lost in the author’s lifetime. None the less, to Lessing, not to 
Goethe, is due the new point of view from which the story was 
approached by most of those who, after about the year 2770, 
attempted to tell it. The traditio^ Faust legend represented 
the sternly orthodox attitude of the Protestant reformers. 
Even the mitigating elements which the middle ages had per- 
mitted had been banished by the stem logic of the tiieologians 
of the New Religion. Theophilus had been saved in the end by 
the intervention of the Blessed Virgin ; Pope Silvester, according 
to one version of the legend, had likewise been snatched from 
the jaws of hell at the last moment. Faust was irrevocably 
damned, since the attractions of the studtum theohgieum 
proved insufficient to counteract the fascinations of the classic 
Helen. But if he was to become, in the 28th century, the type 
of the human intellect face to face with the deep problems of 
human life, it was intolerable that his struggles should issue 
m eternal reprobation Error and heresy had ceased to be 
regarded as crimes ; and stereotyped orthodoxy, to the age of 
the Encyclopaedists, represented nothing more than the atrophy 
of the human intellect. Es trrt der Mensch so long er strebt, 
which sums up in one pregnant line the spirit of Goethe’s Faust, 
sums up also the spirit of the age which killed with ridicule the 
last efforts of persecuting piety, and saw the birth of modern 
science Lessing, in short, proclaimed that the final end of Faust 
must be, not his damnation, but his salvation. This revolution- 
ary conception is the measure of Goethe’s debt to Lessing 
The essential change which Goethe himself introduced into the 
story is in the nature of the pact between Faust and Mephis- 
tophelcB, and in the character of Mephistopheles himself 
The Mephistopheles of Marlowe, as of the old Faust-books, for 
all his brave buffoonery, is a melancholy devil, with a soul above 
the unsavoury hell in which he is forced to pass a hopeless 
existence “Tell me,’’ says Faust, in the puppet-play, to 
Mephistopheles, “what would you do if you could attain to 
everlasting salvation ? ” And the devil answers, “ Hear and 
despair I Were I able to attain everlasting salvation, I would 
mount to heaven on a ladder, though every rung were a razor 
edge 1 ” Goethe’s Mephistopheles would have made no such 
reply. There is nothmg of the fallen angel about him ; he is 
perfectly content with his past, his present and his future ; 
and he appears before the throne of God with the same easy 
insolence as he exhibits in Dame Martha’s back-garden He 
IS, in fact, according to his own definition, the Spirit of Denial, 
the impersonation of that utter scepticism which can see no 
distinction between high and low, between good and bad, and 
IS therefore without aspiration because it knows no “ divine 
discontent” And the compact which Faust makes with this 
spirit IS from the first doomed to be void Faustus had bartered 
away his soul for a definite period of pleasure and power. The 
conception that underlies the compact of Faust with Mephis- 
topheles is far more subtle He had sought happiness vainly 
m the higher intellectual and spiritual pursuits ; he is content 
to seek it on a lower plane since Mephistopheles gives him the 
chance ; but he is confident that nothing that “ such a poor 
devil ” can offer him could give him that moment of supreme 
satisfaction for which he craves He goes through the traditional 
mummery of signing the bond with scornful submission ; for 
he knows that his damnation will not be the outcome of any 
formal compact, but will follow inevitably, and only then, when 
his soul has grown to be satisfied with what Mephistopheles can 
purvey him 

Canst thou with lying flattery rule me 
Until sclf'pleasM myself 1 see, 

Canst thou with pleasure mock and fool me, 

Let that hour be the last for me ! 

When thus I hail the moment flying 
* Ah, still delay, thou art so fair I ' 

Then bind me in thy chains undying, 

My final ruin then declare I *' ^ 

It IS because Mephistopheles fails to give bun this self-eatisfactioa 
* Bayard Taylor's tranai 
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or to absorb his being m the pleasures he provideSji that the 
compact comes to noting. When, at last, raust cries to the 
passing moment to remain, it is because he has forgotten self in 
enthusiasm for a great and beneficent work, m a state of mind the 
very antithesis of all that Mephistopheles represents. In the 
old Faust-books, Faust had been given plenty of opportumty 
for repentance, but the inducements had been no higher than 
the eimibition of a throne m heaven on the one hand and the tor- 
tures of hell on the other Goethe’s Faust, for all its Quristian 
setting, departs widely from this orthodox standpoint. Faust 
shows no signs of repentance ” ; he simply emerges by the 
innate force of his character from a lower mto a higher state 
The triumph, foretold by “ the Lord ” in the opening scene, 
was inevitable from the first, since, though 
** * Man errs so long as he is striving, 

A good man through obscurest aspiration 
Is ever conscious of the one true way * ” 

A man, m short, must be judged not by the sins and follies which 
may be but accidents of his career, but by the character which is 
Its essential outcome 

This idea, which inspired also the kmdred theme of Browning’s 
Paracelsus, is the mam development introduced by GoeAe 
into the Faust legend. The episode of Gretchen, for all its tragic 
interest, does not belong to the legend at all , and it is difficult 
to deny the pertinency of Charles I^unb’s criticism, “ What has 
Margaret to do with Faust ? ” Yet in spite of all that may be 
said of the irrelevancies, and of the discussions of themes of 
merely ephemeral interest, with which Goethe overloaded 
especially the second part of the poem, his Faust remains for the 
modern world the final form of the legend out of which it grew, 
the magnificent expression of the broad humanism which, even 
in spheres accounted orthodox, has tended to replace the peculiar 
studtum theologtcum which inspired the early Faust-books. 

See Karl Engel, Zusammenstellung der Faust - Schriften vom 16 
Jahfhundert bts MUie 1884 — a second edition of the Bibliotheca 
Fausitana (1874) — (Oldenburg, 1885), a complete bibliography of all 
published matter concerned, even somewhat remotely, with Faust , 
Goethe’s Faust^ with introduction and notes by K J Schrdcr 
(and ed , Heilbronn, 1886) , Carl Kicsewetter, Faust in der Geschtchte 
und 2 radition (Leipzig, 1893) The last book, besides liemga cnticul 
study of the material for the histoncal and legendary story of 
Faust, aims at estimating the relation of the Faust<legend to the 
whole subject of occultism, ancient and modem It is a mine of 
mformation on necromancy and its kmdred subjects, as well 
as on eminent thcuigists, wuards, crystad* gazers and the like of 
aUages (WAP) 

FAWTINAt ANNIA GALERIA* the younger, daughter of 
Antoninus Pius, and wife of Marcus Aurelius Antoninus. She 
IS accused by Dio Cassius and Capitolinus of gross profligacy, 
and was reputed to have instigated the revolt of Avidius C^sius 
against her husband. She died in 175 or 176 (so Clinton, Fasti 
torn ) at Halala, near Mount Taurus, m Cappadocia, whither she 
had accompanied Aurelius Charitable schools for orphan girls 
(hence called Fausitmanae) were founded in her honour, like 
those established by her father Antonmus in honour of his wife, 
the elder Faustina. Her statue was placed in the temple of 
Venus, and she was numbered among the tutelary deities of Rome 
From the fact that Aurelius was always devoted to her and was 
heartbroken at her death, it has been inferred that the unfavour- 
able estimate of the historians is prejudiced or at least mistaken 

See Capitolinus, Marcus Aurelius , bio Cassius Ixxi 22, Ixxiv 3 ; 
E. Renan, in MSlanges d*h%sto%r$ et des voyages, 269-193 

FAVAR^ a town of Sicily, m the province of Girgenti, 5 m £ 
of Girgenti by road Pop. (xpoi) 20,398 It possesses a fine 
castle of the Chiaramonte family, erected in 1280. The town 
has a considerable agricultural trade, and there are sulphur and 
other mines in the neighbourhood 

FAVART, 0HAR;«BS 8UON (17x0-1792), French dramatist, 
was born in Paris on the 13th of November 17x0, the son of a 
pastry-cook He was educated at the college of Louis-le-Grand, 
and after his father’s death earned on the business for a tune. 
His first success in literature was La France dihvrie pay la 
PuceUe ^Orlians, a poem which obtained a prise of the AcaiWxme 
des Teux Floraux. After the production of his first vaudeville, 
Les Deux Jumelles (x734}> circumstances enabled him to relinquish 


business and devote himself entirely to the drama. He provided 
many pieces anonymously for tlie* lesser theatres, and first put 
his name to La Cherckeuse d^ esprit, which was produced m 1741. 
Among his most successful works were Annette et LuJtnn, Le 
Coq du village (x743)f Ninette a la cour (1753), Trass Sultanes 
(1761) and L* Anglais d Bordeaux (1763) Favart became director 
of the Opira Comique, and m X745 married Marib Jusims 
BenoIte Duroncerav (1727-1772), a beautiful young dancer, 
smger and actress, who as ** Mile Chantilly ” had made a success- 
ful d6but the year before. By their united talents and labours 
the Op^ra Comique rose to such a height of success that it aroused 
the jealousy of the rival Com^die l^ienne and was suppressed. 
Favart, left thus without resources, accepted the proposal of 
Maurice de Saxe, and undertook the direction of a troupe of 
comedians which was to accompany his army into Flanders 
It was part of his duty to compose from tune to time impromptu 
verses on the events of the campaign, amusing and stimulating 
the spirits of the men So popular were Favart and his troupe 
that the enemy became desirous of hearing hi$ company and shar- 
ing his services, and permission was given to gratify them, battles 
and comedies thus curiously alternating with each other But 
the marshal, who was an admirer of Mme Favart, began to perse- 
cute her with his attentions To escape him she went to Pans, 
and the wrath of Saxo fell upon the husband A lettre de cachet 
was issued against him, but he fled to Strassburg and found 
concealment in a cellar. Mme Favart meanwhile had been 
established by the marshal m a house at Vaugirard , but as she 
proved a fickle mistress she was suddenly arrested and confined 
in a convent, where she was brought to unconditional surrender 
in the beginning of 1750. Before the year was out the marshal 
died, and Mme Favart reappeared at the Comedie Italienne, 
where for twenty years she was the favourite actress To her is 
largely due the beginnings of the change m this theatre to perform- 
ances of a lyric type adapted from Italian models, which developed 
later into the genuine French comic opera She was also a bold 
reformer m matters of stage costume, playing the peasant with 
bare arms, m wooden shoes and linen dress,and not,as heretofore, 
m court costume with enormous hoops, diamonds and long white 
kid gloves With her husband, and other authors, she collabor- 
ated m a number of successful pieces, and one — La FtUe mal gardie 
— she produced alone 

Favart survived his wife twenty years After the marshal’s 
death in X750 he bad returned to Paris, and resumed his pursuits 
as a dramatist It was at this tune that the abb6 de Voisenon 
became intimate with him and took part m his labours, to what 
extent IS uncertain. He had grown nearly blind m his last 
days, and died m Pans on the xath of May 1792. His plays 
have been several times republished m various editions and 
selections (1763-1772, X2 vols , 1810, 3 vols , X813; X853). 
His correspondence (175^1763) with Count Durazzo, director 
of theatres at Vienna, was published in x8o8 as Mimotres et 
correspondance littiraire, dramatique et anecC de C S. FavarL 

It furnishes valuable information on the state the literary and 
theatrical worlds m the x8th century. 

Favart’s second son, Charles Nicolas Joseph Justin Favart 
(1749-X806), was an actor of moderate talent at the Com^die 
FraD9aise for fifteen years He wrote a number of successful 
plays : — LeDiable boiteux {;iq%2),Le Manage stngulter{iq%q)md, 
with his father. La VmUesse d' Annette (1791) His son Antoine 
Pierre Charles Favart (1780-1867) was in the diplomatic service, 
and assisted in editing his grandfather’s memoirs , he was a 
playwright and painter as well. 

FAVERtHAM^ a market town and nver-port, member of the 
Cinque Port of Dover, and municipal borough in the Faversham 
parliamentary division of Kent, England, on a creek of the Swale, 
9 m. WJJ W. of Canterbury on tfc South-Eastern & Chatham 
railway. Pop. (xooi) 11,290. The church of St Mary of Charity, 
restored by Sir G. G. I^tt m X874, is of Early English archi- 
tecture, and has some remains on one of the columns of frescoea 
of the same period, while the i4th-centuiy paintings in the 
chancel are m Mtter preservation. Some of the brasses are veiy 
fine, and there is one comsnemoratuig Kmg Stephen, as well as 
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ik tomb said to be his. He wat btiried at the abbey he feonded 
here, of which only a wall arid the foundations below ground 
remain At Davinglon, dose tO'Faversham, there are remains^ 
incorporated in a residence, of the cloisters and other parts of 
a Benedictine pnory founded m 1153 Faversham has a free 
grammar school founded in 1527 and nemoved to its present 
site in Favershatn Creek is naviwtblc up to the town for 
vessels of 200 tons The shipping tTkat is considerable, chiefly 
m coal, timber and agricultural produce. The oyster fisheries 
are important, and are managed by a very ancient gild, the Com-* 
pany of Free Dredgermen of the Hundred and Manor of‘Faver-r 
sham. Btewing, brickmaking and the manufacture of cement 
am also earned on, and there are several large powder mills m 
the vicinity The town w got'cmed by a mayor, 4 aldermen 
and t2 councillors Area, 686 acres 

There was a Romano^-British village on the site of Faversham « 
*nie town (Fauresfeld, FavetUshani) owed its eariy importance 
to Its situation as a port on the Swale, to the fertile country 
surrounding it, and to the neighbourfiood of Wathng Street. 
In 8 t£ it was called the king’s town, and a witenagcmot was 
held here under ASthclStan In xo86 it was assessed as royal 
demesne, and a market was held here at this date An abbey 
was built by Stephen in 1:147, in which he and Matilda were 
buned They had endowed it with the manor and hundred of 
Faversham ; this grant caused many disputes between the abbot 
and men of Faversham concerning the abbot’s jurisdiction 
Faversham was prdiably a member of Dover from the earliest 
association of the Cinque Ports, certainly as eariy as Henry TIT , 
who m 12^2 granted among other liberties of the Cinque Ports 
that the barons of Faversham should plead only in She^ay 
Court, but ten years later transferred certain pleas to the anbot’s 
court. In this reign also the abbot appointed the mayor, but 
from the reign of Edward I he was elected by the freemen and 
then installed by the abbot The corporation was prescriptive, 
and a hallmote held in 2203 was attended by a mayor and 
twelve jurats All the liberties of the Cinque Ports were granted 
to the barons of Faversham by Edward I. in 1302, and confirmed 
by Edward III in i36<;, and by later monarchs. The governing 
charter till 1835 Henry VIII , granted in 1545 and 

confirmed by Edward VI 

FAVORINUS (2nd century A n ), Greek sophist and philosopher, 
flourished during the reign of Hadrian A Gaul by birth, he was 
a native of Arelate (Arles), but at an early age be^ his lifelong 
travels through* Greece, Italy and the East His extensive 
knowledge, combined with great oratorical powers, raised him 
to'emmence both in Athens and in Rome with PlutarA, who 
dedicated to Him his treatise Tlepl rod wpwTov ^vxpov, with 
Herodes Attieus, to whom he bequeathed his library at Rome, 
With Demetrius the Cynic, Cornelius Fronto, Aulus Gellius, 
and with Hadrian himself, he lived on mtimate terms ; his great 
rival, whom he violently attacked in hiS later years, was Polemon 
of Smyrna. It was Favormns who, on being silenced^by Badrian 
in an argument in which the sophist rmght easily have refuted 
his adversary, subsequently explained that it was foohsh tb 
criticise the logic of the master of thirty legions. When the 
servile Athenians, feigmng to share the emperor’s displeasure 
with the sophist, pulled down a statue which they had erected 
to him, Favonnus remarked thdt if only Socrates also had had a 
statue at Athens, he might'have been spared the hemlock Of 
the very numerous works of Phvormus we possess only a few 
fragments (unless the Xiyot attributed to his 

tutor Dio Chrysostom is by him), preserved by Auhis Gellius, 
Diogenes La8ttius, Philostrartus, and Stildas, the second of 
Whom borrows from his IlavvoSair^ Urt 6 p(a (miscellaneous 
hfstofv) and his (memoirs) AS a pbilosoffiier, 

Favonmis belonged^ to the sceptical school ; his most important 
work in‘tftiiis connexion appears to have bm TlvppAvMim rpdroi 
(the Pyithonean Tropes) >m ten books, in whiCh he endeavours 
to show that the methods of Pyrrho were useful to those who 
intended to practise in the law courts 

See Philostratiiik V%ta$ tophutkfUm^ ii 8 , Suldks, se ; Mgs. 
in C W MiiUer, Fragi ATisA luk. 4 « monogiapba fay L, Lei^ 

tigoo), T« Colardeau 1^903). 


FAVmUl, THOEAS ttEHAHY, teAXoms ox 
French royalist, was oom 6n the 26th of March 2744, at Blois. 
He belonged to a poor family whose nobility dat^d from the 
rath century^ At seventeen he was a captain of dragoons, 
and saw some service m the 'dosing campaigns of the Seven 
Years’ War In 1772 he became first lieutenant of the Swjss 
guards of* the count of Provence (afterwards Louis XyIu^) 
Unable to meet the expenses of his rank, which was r equivalent 
to the grade of (mloxiel in the army, he retired in 1775. Be 
married in 17^6 Victoria Bedwig Caroline, princess of Anhalt- 
Bemburg^Schaun^urg, whose mother, deserted by her husband 
Prince cSrl Ludwig in 2749, had found refuge with her daughter 
in the house of Marshal Soubise. After his mairiage he went to 
Vienna to press the restitution of his wife’s rights, and spent 
some time in Warsaw. In 1787 he was authorized to raise a 
patriotic legion to help the Dutch against the stadtholder 
William IV and his Prussian allies. Returnmg to Pans at the 
outbreak of the Favolution, he became uppheated m schemes 
for the escape of Louis ItVI. from Pans and the dominance of 
the Natiomd Assembly. He was oommissioned ^by the count 
of Provence through one of his gentlemen, the comte de la 
Chfitre, to negotiate a loan of two million francs from the bankers 
Schaumel and Sartorius Favras took into his confidence 
certain officers by whom he was betrayed , and, with his wife, 
he was arrested on Christmas Eve 1789 and imprisoned in the 
Abbaye. A fortnight later they were separated, Favras being 
removed to the Ch&telet It was stated in a leaflet circulated 
throughout Paris that Favras had organized a plot of whioli 
the count of Provence was the moving spirit A force of 30,000 
was to be raised, La Fayette and Badly, the mayor of Pans, 
were to be assassinated, and Pans was to be starved into sub- 
mission by cutting off supplies The count hastened publicly 
to disavow Favras m a speech delivered before the oommune of 
Pans and m a letter to the National Assembly, although there 1$ 
no reasonabk dhubt of his complicity in the plot that did exist 
In the course of a trial of nearly two months’ duration the 
witnesses disagreed, and even the editor of the RhoU*itons de 
Parts (No. 30) admitted that the evidence was insufficient, 
but an armed attempt of the Royalists on the Chfitclet on the 
26th of January, which was defeated by Fayette, roused the 
suspicious temper of the Parisians to fury, and on the 18th of 
Febmary 1790, in spite of the courageous defence of his counsel, 
Favras was condemned to be hanged lie refused to give any 
mformation of the alleged plot, and the sentence was carried out 
on the Place de Gn&ve the next day, to the delight of the populace, 
since It was the first instance ’when no distinction in the mode 
of execution was allowed between noble and commoner Favras 
was generally r^arded as a martyr to his refusal to implicate 
the count of Provence, and Madame de Favras was pensioned 
by Louis XVI She left France, and her son Charles de Favras 
served m the Austrian and the Russian aimies Be received an 
allowance from Louis XVIII. Her daughter Caroline married 
Rudiger, Freiherr von Stdlfned Ratdnic, in 2805 

The official idern'er of Favras’s trial for high treason agaudst 
the nation disappeared from the Ch&tolet, but its substanOe 
IS preserved in tile papers of a dork. 

BtSLioGSAPHy particufauar see A Taetey, PSperUnre gifUral 
des seufces manusmtes de Vhistoire de Paris pendastt la J/tSvolefhan 
Francatse (vol 1 , 1890, pp 173-177) • M ToumeuX, Pthl di Vhtstptfe 
de Pans pemdantfla Hitomiofi Pranpatse (vol 1 pp 196^98, tdc)o)« 
H» brother, M* Mahy de ConnM, publudted a Mimm*e in 

1790 and a Justtficalton in 2791. dee also a memour by Edjiiard, 
Iteihert V StiHfned'Rat^nic (Vienna, 2881), and aui article by Alew 
de Vaion in ths'Revtte dee dews mondes (23th June 2831). 

FAVlOb JBAV ALPHONSE (xSfA-iSpoX Swiss geola^t, 
was born at Geneva on the gist of l^ch 2825. He was for 
many years professor of geology in the academy at (^^eva, and 
afterwards president of the F^eral Commias^ with charge 
of the geological map of Switzerland. One of his earliest papers 
was On the Anthraates of the Alps (^841), and hter he gave 
special attention to the geology of Savoy and of Mont 
and to the imcient, glacial phenomena of those Alpine regions. 
His elucidation of me geological structure demonstrated that 
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‘anomalous occunroacos of fossils Ate to inepeated 
fotelrfoldiiigs of the stmta and to cmnplicated ovetthrmit faults 
Irt 1867 he published Redkmhes giolofi^fues dans las ptrH&s 
is la Same, du Ptimmi d^de la Smsse imstnes du Mmt Blam, 
He died at Geneva m June i8$o. 

His son Ernest Favrr (b x84$)«has written on the pai]Ae<!m- 
toiogy and geology of Galicia^ Savoy and the Fiibourg Alps^ 
and of the Caucasus and Crimea. 

imtaif JTOS GMHDB GABHBL (r8op-x88of), French 
etatesman^ was bom at Lyons on the stat of Mardi xdo$^ and 
began his career as an advocate. From the time of the revolu- 
tion* of 1830 he openly declared himself a republican, and in 
political trials he seized the opportunity to express his opinions 
After the revolution of 1848 he was ekteted deputy for Lyons 
to the Constituent Assembly, where he sat among the moderate 
republicans. Voting against the socialists When Louis Ncpoleon 
was elected President of France, Favre made himself conspicuous 
by his opposition, and on the 2nd of December 1851 he tried with 
Victor Hugo and others to organize an armed resistance m the 
streets of Pans After the eoup dfitai he withdrew from politics, 
resumed his profession, and distinguished himself by his defence 
of Felice Orsmi, the perpetrator of the attack against the life 
of Napoleon III In r8^8 he was elected deputy for Pans, and 
was one of the ** Five ” who gave the signal for the republican 
opposition to the Empire In T863 he became the head of his 
party, and delivered a number of addresses denouncing the Mexi- 
can expedition and the occupation of Rome These addresses, 
eloquent, clear and incisive won him a seat in the French 
Academy m *867 With Thiers he oppofsed the declaration of 
war against Prussia in 1870, and at the news of the defeat of 
Napoleon 111 at Sedan he demanded from the Legislative 
Assembly the deposition of the emperor In the government of 
National Defence he became vice-president under General Trochu, 
and minister of foreign affairs, with the onerous task of negotiat- 
ing peace with victonous Germany He proved to be less adroit 
as a diplomat than he had been as an orator, and committed 
several irreparable blunders His famous statement on the 
6th of September 1870 that he Would not yield to Germany 
an inch of territory nor a single stone of the fortresses was a 
piece of oratory which Bismarck met on the i^th by his declara- 
tion to Favre that the cession of Alsace and of Lorraine was the 
indispensable condition of peace He also made the mistake 
of not having an assembly elected which would have more regular 
powers that! the government of National Defence, and of opposing 
the removal of the government from Pans dunng the siege In 
the peace negotiations he allowed Bismarck to get the better 
of him, and arranged for the armistice of the 28th of June 1871 
without knowing the situation of the armies, and without 
consulting the government at BCrdeaux By a grave oversight 
he neglected to inform Gambetta that the army of the East 
(80,000 men) was not included m the armistice, and it was thus 
obliged to retreat to neutral territory. He gave no proof what- 
ever of diplomatic skill m the negotiations for the treaty of Frank- 
fort, and It was Bismarck who imposed all the conditions He 
withdrew from ‘the ministry, discredited, on the 2nd of August 
1871, but remained in the chamber of deputies Elected senator 
on the 30th of Jahnary 1876, he continued 'to support the govern- 
ment of the republic against the reactionary opp^ition, until his 
death on the 20th of Januaty r88o. 

His works include many speedies and addresses, notabty 
La LiberU de la Presst (1849), Difense de F Orsint (t866), 
Dtscours de ^keptitm d VAeadimie franfatse (x868), Dtseoufs sur 
la libetti tnUritUfe (1869) In Ije Gmwementent de la Difense 
NuHanale, 3 vols , 1871-^875, he explained hisTflle*ih iB70-^87t 
After his death his family published Bis speeches, fti 8 vdlumes 

See G Hanomux, Muldtre de'la Prance coniemporaeae (1903, Ac ) , 
B. Benolt^Levy, 

FAVW (Lat for honeyoomb), ^‘disease of 1B0 scalp, but occur- 
tttig'ocesaionany oh any part* of 'the slnw, and even at thnes on 
nmeoua membranes. The im^oniphcated appearance is that 
of a number 'Of yellowish, chcnlar, oupi«haped crusts (scutula) 
grouped in patohee Iflie a pfoce of hOhefComb, ehch about thd 


size of a split pea, with a hair projecting in the centre. These 
increase in size and become crusted over, so that the character- 
istic ksion can only be seen round the edge of the scab. Growth 
continues to take place for several months, adien scab and 
scutuhim come away, leaving a shmmg bare patch destitute 
of hair TBe disease is esseatially chronic, lasting from ten to 
twenty years It is caused bv the growth of a fungus, anc’ 
pathologically is the reaction of the ussues to the growth. It 
was the first disease in which a fungus was discovered*‘— by 
J L. Sdhbnlein m 1839 ; the discovery was published m a brief 
note of twenty^ lines in Midkrs Arehtn for that > ear (p 8aL 
the fungus having been subsequently named by R Remaic 
Achofien SekahllHmi after its discoverer. The achonon consisla 
of slender, mycdial threads matted together, beanng oval, 
nucleated gomdia either free or jointed. The spores would 
appear* to enter through the unbroken cutaneous surface, and 
to germinate mostly m and'atUund the hair-follicle and some- 
times m the shaft of the hair. In 1892 two other species of the 
fungus were described by P G Unna and Frank, the Favus 
grtseus, giving rise to greyish-yellow scutula, and the Fa»us 
^idpkureus celeri&r, causing sulphur-yellow scutula of a rapid 
growth Favus is commonest among the poorer jews of Russia, 
Poland, Hungary, Galicia and the East, and among the 
same class of Mahommedans m Turkey, Asia Minor, Syria, 
Persia, Egypt, Algiers, &c It is not rare in the southern depart- 
ments of France, m some parts of Italy, and in Scotland It 
IS spread by contagion, usually from cats, often, however, from 
mice, fowls or dogs Lack of personal cleanliness 1$ an almost 
necessary factor in its development, but any one in delicate 
health, especially if suffering from phthisis, seems especially 
liable to contract it. Before treatment can be begun t)^ scabs 
must be removed by means of carbolized oil, and the head 
thoroughly cleansed with soft soap The cure is then brought 
about by the judicious use of parasiticides If the nails are 
affected, avulsion will probably be needed before the disease can 
be reached 

FAWGBTT, HEflRY (1833-1884), English politician and 
economist, was born at Salisbury on the 26th of August 1833 
Ills father, William Fawcett, a native of Kirkby Lcmsdale, m 
Westmorland, started life as a draper's assistant at Salisbury, 
opened a draper^s shop on his own account m the market-place 
there in 1825, married a solicitor’s daughter of the city, became 
a prominent local man, took a farm, developed his north-country 
sporting mstmets, and displayed his shrewdness by successful 
speculations in Cortnsh mining His second son, Henry, inherited 
a full measure of bis shrewdness, along with bis masculine eneigy, 
his straightforwardness, his perseverance and his fondness for 
fishing The father was active m electioneering matters, and his 
wife was an ardent reformer. Henry Fawcett was educated 
locally and at Ring’s College school, London, and proceeded 
to Peterhouse, Cambridge, m October 1852, migrating in 1853 
to IVinity Hall He was seventh wrangler m i8j6> and was 
elected to a fellowship at hisr college 

He had already attamed some prominence as an orator at 
the Cambridge Union Before he left School he had formed 
the ambition of entering pariiamefnt, andj being a^poof man, he 
resolved to approach the House of Commons through a career 
at the bar. He had already entered Lincoln’s Inn Hb prospects, 
however, were shattered by a calathil^ vdnch befell in 
Septembet rSgS, when two stray pellets from his fother’S fowlirg- 
pieee passed* through the glasses he was wearing and blinded 
him^fof Me Within ten minutes after hm accident he had made 
up his'mrnd “ to stick to his old pursuits as much as possible.” 
He kept up all recreations contributing to the enj^ment of life , 
he fished, rowed, skated, took abundant walking and horse 
exercise, and learnt to play cards with* marked plaeks Soon 
after his accident he estSibhsiied his headquarters at TTmity 
HaH, Ombridge, entered cordially into the social life of' the 
college, and came to be regarded hy many as a typical Cambridge 
man Mve up mathematics (for which he had little aptitude), 

and specmzed m political ecc^omy He paid comparatively 
little attention to economic hbtory, but he was in the main a 
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devout believer in economic theory^ es represented by Ricardo 
and his school The later philosophy of the subject he believed 
to be summed up in one book, Mill’s PrtnapUs of Poliitcal 
Economy f which he regarded as the indispensable ** vade mecum ” 
of every politician He was not a great reader, and Mill probably 
never had a serious nval m his regard, though he was much 
impressed by Buckle’s Ihstory of Cwtltzaiton and Darwin’s 
Ongtn of Species when they severally appeared He made a 
great impression in 1859 with a paper at the British Association, 
and he soon became a familiar fi^re there and at various lecture 
halls m the north as an exponent of orthodox economic theory 
Of the sincerity of his faith he gave the strongest evidence 
bis desire at all times to give a practical application to his 
views and submit them to the test of experiment. Among 
Mill’s disciples he was, no doubt, far mfenor as an economic 
thinker to Caimes, but as a populanzer of the system and a 
demonstrator of its principles by concrete examples he had no 
rival. His power of exposition was illustrated in his Manual of 
PolUtcal Economy (1863), of which m twenty years as many as 
20,000 copies were sold Alexander Macmdlan had suggested 
the book, and it appeared just in tune to serve as a credential, 
when, m tlie autumn of 1863, Fawcett stood and was elected 
for the Chair of Political Economy at Cambridge The appoint- 
ment attached him permanently to Cambridge, gave him an 
mcome, and showed that he was competent to discharge duties 
from which a blind man is often considered to be debarred 
He was already a member of the Political Economy Club, and 
was becoming well known in pohtical circles as an advanced 
Radical In Januiry 1863, after a spirited though abortive 
attempt m Southwark, he was only narrowly beaten for the 
borough of Cambridge Early m 1^4 he was adopted as one 
of the Liberal candidates at Brighton, and at the general election 
of 1865 he was elected by a large majority Shortly after liis 
•lection he became engaged to Millicent, daughter of Ml I'^ewson 
Garrett of Aldeburgh, Suffolk, and in 1867 he was married 
Mrs Fawcett (b 1847) became well known for her social and 
literary work, and especially as an advocate, in the press and 
on the platform, of women’s suffrage and the higher education 
and independent employment of women And after her husband’s 
death, as well as during his lifetime, she was a prominent h ider 
in these movements 

Fawcett entered parliament just in tune to see the close of 
Palmerston’s career and to hail the adoption by Gladstone of 
a programme of reform to whicli most of the laissez-fatre 
economists gave assent He was soon known as a forcible 
speaker, and quickly overcame the imputation that he was 
academic and doctrinaire, though it is true that a certain 
monotony m delivery often gave a slightly too didactic tone to 
his discourses But it was as the uncompromismg critic of the 
political shifts and expedients of his leaders that he attracted 
most attention. He constantly insisted upon the right of 
exercising pnvate judgment, and he especially devoted himself 
to the defence of causes which, as he thought, were neglected 
both by his official leaders and by his Radical comrades. Re- 
elected for Brighton to the parliament of 1868-1874, he greatly 
hampered the government by his persistence in urgmg the 
abohtion of clerical fellowships and the payment of election 
expenses out of the rates, and by opposing the ** permissive 
compulsion ” clauses of the Elementary Education Bill, and the 
exclusion of agricultural children from the scope of the act 
His hatred of weak concessions made him the terror of parlia- 
mentary wirepullers, and in 1871 he was not undeservedly spoken 
of \nThe Times as the most thorough Radical now in the House ” 
His liberal ideals were further shocked by the methods hy 
which Gladstone achieved the abohtion of Army Purchase 
His disgust at the supmeness of the cabinet m dealing with the 
problems of Indian miance and the growing evil of Commons 
Enclosures were added to the catalogue of grievances which 
Fawcett drew up in a powerful article, ** On the Present Position 
of the Government,” in the Forintghtly Review for November 
1871. In 1867 he had opposed the expenses of a ball given to 
the sultan at the India office being charged upon the Indian 


budget. In 1870 he similarly opposed the taxation of the 
Indian revenue with the cost of presents distributed by the auke 
of Edmbuigh ui India. In 1871 he went alone into the lobby 
to vote against the dowry granted to the prmcess Louise The 
soundness of his pnnciples was not impeached, but his leaders 
looked askance at him, and from 1871 he was severely shunned 
by the government whips. Their suspicion was justified when 
m 1873 Fawcett took a leading share in opposing Gladstone’s 
scheme for umversity education m Ireland as too denominational, 
and so contnbuted largely to a conclusive defeat of the Gladstone 
ministry. 

From 1869 to x88o Fawcett concentrated his energies upon 
two important subjects which had not hitherto been deemed 
worthy of senous ^rliamentary attention The first of these 
was the preservation of commons, especially those near large 
tojvns; and the second was the resjKinsibility of the British 
government for the amendment of Indian fuiance. In both 
cases the success which he obtamed exhibited the sterling sense 
and shrewdness which made m such a great part of Fawcett’s 
character. In the first case Fawcett’s great triumph was the 
enforcement of the general principle that each annum Enclosure 
Act must be scrutmized by parliament and judged in the light 
of Its conformity to the interests of the community at large. 
Probably no one did more than he did to prevent the disafforesta- 
tion of Epping Forest and of the New Forest From 1869 he 
regularly attended the meetmgs of the Commons Preservation 
Society, and he remained to the end one of its staunchest sup- 
porters His intervention in the matter of Indian finance, 
which gamed him the sobriquet of the member for India,” 
led to no defimte legislative achievements, but it called forth 
the best energies of his mmd and helped to rouse an apathetic 
and Ignorant public to its duties and responsibilities Fawcett 
was defeated at Brighton in Pebruary 1874 Two months 
later, however, he was elected for Hackney, and retamed the 
seat during his life. He was promptly replaced on the Indian 
Finance Committee, and continued his searching inquiries with 
a view to promote a stricter economy in the Indian budget, and 
a more effective responsibility m the management of Indian 
accounts 

As an opponent of the Disraeli government (1874-1880) 
Fawcett came more into Ime with the Liberal leaders In foreign 
politics he gave a general adhesion to Gladstone’s views, but he 
contmued to devote much attention to Indian matters, and it 
was durmg this period that he produced two of his best publica- 
tions His Free Trade and Protection (1878) illustrated his 
continued loyalty to Cobdemte ideas At the same time his 
admiration for Palmerston and his repugnance to schemes of 
Home Rule show that he was not by any means a peace-at-any- 
price man He thought that the Cobdenites had deserved well 
of their country, but he always maintained that their foreign 
politics were biased to excess by purely commercial considera- 
tions As befitted a writer whose linguistic gifts were of the 
slenderest, Fawcett’s English was a sound homespun, clear and 
unpretentious In a vigorous employment of the vernacular 
he approached Cobbett, whose writmg he justly admired. 
The second publication was his Indian Finance (1880), three 
essays reprinted from the Ntneieenth Century^ with an mtro- 
duction and ap^ndix. When the Liberal party returned to 
px>wer in 1880 Gladstone offered Fawcett a place in the new 
government as postmaster*general (without a seat in the cabinet). 
On Egyptian and other questions of foreign policy Fawcett was 
often far from being in full harmony with his leaders, but his 
position in the government naturally enforced reserve He was, 
moreover, fully absorbed by his new administrative functions. 
He gained tUbt sympathy of a class which he had hitherto done 
little to conciliate, that of public officials, and he showed himself 
a most capable head of a public department To his readmess 
in adopti^ suggestions, and his determination to push busmess 
through instead of allowing it to remain permanently in the 
stage of preparation and circumlocution, the public is mainly 
indebted for five substantial postal reforms :-^i) The parcels 
post, (2) postal orders, (3) six^nny tdegrams, (4) the banking 
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of man savings by means of stamps^ (5) incireased fttcilities for 
life insurance and annuities. In connexion with these huit two 
improvements Fawcett, in 1880, with the assistance of Mr James 
Cardin, took great pains m drawing up a small pamphlet called 
Aids to Thnft^ of which over a million ccmiCs wpe circulated 
gratis. A very useful minor innovation of his provided for the 
announcement on every pillar-box of the time of the “next 
collection.^ In the post office, as elsewhere, he was a strong 
advocate of the employment of women. Proportional representa- 
tion and the extension of franchise to women were both political 
doctrines which he adopted very early m his career, and never 
abandoned. Honours were showered upon him during his later 
years. He was made an honorary D C.L. of Oxford, a fellow 
of the Royal Society, and was in 1883 elected lord rector of 
Glasgow University But the stress of departmental work soon 
began to tell upon his health. In the autumn of i88s he had a 
sharp attack of diphtheria complicated by typhoid, from which 
he never properly recovered. He resumed his activities, but on 
the 6th of November 1884 he succumbed at Cambridge to an 
attack of congestion of the lungs. He was buned m Trump- 
ington churchyard, near Cambridge, and to his memory were 
erected a monument m Westminster Abbey, a statue m Salis- 
bury market-place, and a drinking fountain on the Thames em- 
bankment 

In economic matters Fawcett’s position can best be described 
ris transitional. He believed m co-operation almost as a panacea 
In other matters he clung to the old latssez-faire theorists, and 
was a strong anti-sociahst, with serious doubts about free 
education, though he supported the Factory Acts and wished 
their extension to agriculture. Apparent inconsistencies were 
harmonized to a great extent by his dominating anxiety to 
increase the well-t^ing of the poor. One of his noblest traits 
was his kindliness and genuine affection for the humble and 
oppressed, country labourers and the like, for whom his sympathies 
seemed always on the increase Another was his disposition to 
interest himself m and to befriend younger men. In the great 
affliction of his youth Fawcett bore himself with a fortitude 
which It would be difficult to parallel. The effect of his blmdness 
was, as the event proved, the reverse of calamitous. It brought 
the great aim and purpose of his life to maturity at an earlier 
date than would otherwise have been possible, and it had a 
mellowing influence upon his character of an exceptional and 
beneficent kind. As a youth he was rough and canny, with a 
suspicion of harshness The kindness evoked by his misfortune, 
a strongly reciprocated family affection, a Rowing capacity for 
making and keeping friends — these and otr^r causes tended to 
ripen all that was best, and apparentlj that only, m a strong 
but somewhat stem character. His acerbity passed away, and 
in later life was reserved exclusively for official witnesses before 
parliamentary committees. Frank, helpful, conscientious to a 
fault, a shrewd gossip, and a staunch fnend, he was a man 
whom no one could help liking Several of his letters to his father 
and mother at different periods of his career are preserved in 
Leslie Stephen’s admirable Li/e (1885), and show a goodness 
of heart, together with a homely simplicity of nature, which 
13 most touching In appearance Fawcett was gaunt and 
tall, over 6 ft 3 in m height, large of bone, and massive 
mhmb (T Sb) 

FAWCETT, JOHN (1768-1837), English actor and playwright, 
was bom on the 29th of August 1768, the son of an actor of the 
same name (d. 1793) ^ eighteen he ran away from 

school and appeared at Margate as Courtall in The BeUe's 
Stratagem*^ afterwards he joined Tate Wilkmson’s company 
and turned from tragedy to low comedy parts In 1791 he 
appeared at Covent Garden, and m 1794 at the Haymarket 
Colman, then manager of that house, wrote a number of parts 
designed to suit his talents, and two of Fawcett’s greatest 
successes were as Dr Pangloss m The Heir at Low (1797) and as 
Dr Ollapod in The Foot GenOeman (1798). He retired from 
the stage m 1830. 

FAWKHB, FRANCIS (1720-1777), English poet and divine, 
was bom at Warmsworth, near Doncaster, Yorkshire, where 


his father was ivotor, and was baptisad on the 4th of April 1720. 
After studying at Jesus College, uunbridge, where he fj^aduated 
M.A m 1745, he took holy orders, and was successively curate 
of Bramham, curate of Croydon, vicar of (hpington, and rector 
of Hayes, and finally was made one of the chaplains to the princess 
of Wales. His first publication is said to have been Bramham 
Pork, a Poem, in 1745 ^ a volume of poems and translations 
appeared in 1761 ; and Partridge Shootmg, an eclogue, m 1764. 
Hts translations of the mmor Greek poets— Anacreon, &ppho, 
Bion and Moschus, Musaeus, Theocritus and Apollonius— ac- 
quired for him considerable fame, but they are less likely to be 
remembered than his fine song, “ Dear Tom, this brown jug, 
that now foams with mild ale.” Fawkes died on the 26th of 
August 1777. 

FAWKES, GUY (1570-1606), English “gunpowder plot” 
conspirator, son of Edward Fawkes of York, a member of a 
good Yorkshire family and advocate of the archbishop of York’s 
consistory court, was baptized at St Michael le Belfrey at York 
on the 16th of April 1570. His parents were Protestants, and 
he was educated at the free school at York, where, it is said, 
John and Christopher Wright and the Jesuit Tesimond alias 
Greenway, afterwards implicated in the conspiracy, were his 
schoolfellows. On his father’s death m 1570 he i^erited his 
property Soon afterwards his mother married, as her second 
husband, Dionis Baynbngge of Scotton in Yorkshire, to which 
place the family removed. Fawkes's stepfather was connected 
with many Roman Catholic families, and was probably a Roman 
Catholic himself, and Fawkes himself became a zealous adherent 
of the old faith Soon after he had come of age he disposed oi 
his property, and in 1593 went to Flanders and enhsted in the 
Spanish army, assisting at the capture of Calais by the Spanish 
in 1596 and gaming some military reputation According to 
Father Greenway he was ” a man of great piety, of exemplarv 
temperance, of mild and cheerful demeanour, an enemy of 
broils and disputes, a faithful friend and remarkable for his 
punctual attendance upon religious observances,” while his 
society was “ sought by all the most distinguished m the arch- 
duke’s camp for nobility and virtue ” He is described as ” tall, 
with brown hair and auburn beard.” 

In 1604 Thomas Wmter, at the instance of Catesby, in whose 
mind the gunpowder plot had now taken definite shape, mtro- 
duced himself to Fawkes m Flanders, and as ” a confident 
gentleman,” “ best able for this business, ’ brought him on to 
England as assistant m the conspiracy Shortly afterwards 
he was initiated into the plot, after taking an oath of secrecy, 
meetmg Catesby, Thomas Winter, Thomas Percy and John 
Wr^ht at a house behind St Clement’s (see Gunpowdbr Plot 
and Catesby, Robert) Owing to the fact of his bemg unknown 
m London, to his exceptional courage and coolness, and probably 
to his experience in the wars and at sieges, the actual accomplish- 
ment of the design was entrusted to Fawkes, and when the house 
adjoining the parliament house was hired m Percy’s name, he 
took charge of it as Perev ’s servant, under the name of Johnson 
He acted as sentinel wliile the others worked at the mme m 
December 1604, probably directing their operations, and on 
the discovery of the adjoining cellar, situated immediately 
beneath the House of Lords, he arranged in it the barrels of gun- 
powder, which he covered over with firewood and coals and with 
iron bars to increase the force of the explosion. When all was 
ready in May 1605 Fawkes was despatched to Flanders to 
acquaint Sir William Stanley, the betrayer of Deventer, and the 
intriguer Owen witli the plot. He returned m August and brought 
fresh gunpowder into the cellars to replace any which might 
be spoilt by damp A slow match was prepared which would 
give him a quarter of an hour m which to escape from the ex- 
plosion On Saturday, the 26th of October, Lord Monteagle 
{qv) received the mysterious letter which revealed the con- 
spiracy and of which the conspirators received information 
the following day. They, nevertheless, after some hesitation, 
hopmg that the government would despise the warning, deter- 
mined to proceed with their plans, and were encouraged m their 
resolution by Fawkes, who visit^ the cellar on the 30th and 
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reported that iiothiiig had been Heratumed 
accordingly to hw loae^r and perilous vigil on the 4th df 
November. On that day the earl of Suffolk^ as lord cfaamberkin^ 
visited Che vault; acoompanied by Monteagie; remarked the 
quantity of faggots^ aitd a&ed FawkeS; now daicnbed as very 
tall and desp^atc lellow/' who it was that rented the ccllakw 
i’crcy’s name; which Fawkes gave; aroused fresh suspicioOB 
and they redrdd to inform the ku^ At about ten o'clock Robert 
Keyes brouf^ Fawkes from Percy a watch; that he might 
know how the anxiotis hours were passmg; and Very shoi^ 
afterwards he was arrested; and the gunpowder diacovered; by 
Tbomaa Knvvett; a Westminster magistrate. Fawkes was 
brought into the king’s bedchamber; where the ministers had 
hastily assembled; at one o’clock. He maintained an attitude 
of dehance and of '' Roman resolution;’^ steifed soonilultv at 
his questioners; making no secret of his intentions; replied 
to the king; who asked why he would kill him; that the pope 
had exoommunicaced him; that '* dangerous diseases require a 
desperate remedy;” adding iicrcelv to the Scottish courtiers 
who surrounded him that ” one of his objects was to blow back 
the Scots into Scotland ” His onlv rei^t was the failure of 
the scheme. ” He earrieth himself;” writes Salisbury to Sir 
('harles CornwalliS; ambassador at Madrid; ” without any feare 
or perturbation . • . ; under all this action he is noe more 
dismayed; nay scarce any more troubled than if he was taken for 
a poor robbery upon the highway,” declaring " that he is ready 
to die; and rather wisheth iO;Ooo deaths; thsm willingly to accuse 
his m^ter or any other ” He refused stubbornly on the following 
days to give information concerning his accomplices \ on the 
8th he gave a narrative of the plot; but it was not till the 9th; 
when tme fugitive conspirators had been taken at Holbeche; 
that torture could wring from him their names. His imperfect 
signature to his confession of this date; consisting only of his 
Christian name and written m a faint and tremblmg hmiui; is 
probably a ghastly testimony to the severity of the torture 

per fjvadus ad ma ”) which James had ordered to be applied 
if he would not otherwise confess and the " gentler tortures ” 
were unavailing;--^ horrible practice unrecognized by the law 
of England, but usually employed and justified at this tune in 
cases of treason to obtein information. He was tried, together 
with the two Winters, John Grant, Ambrose Rokewood, Robert 
Keyes and Thomas Bates, before a special commission m West* 
minster Hall on the 07th of Januaiy 1606. In his case there 
could be no defence and he was found guilty. He suffered 
death in company with Thomas Winter^ Rokewood and Keyes 
on the 31st; being drawn on a hurdle from tho Tower to the 
Parliament House, opposite which he was executed He made 
a short speedi on the scaffold, expressing his repentance, and 
mounted the ladder last and with assistance, being weak from 
torture and illness The usual barbarities practised upon him 
after he had been cut down from the gallows were inflicted on a 
body from which all life had already fied. 

BxBtiooKAPHY — Hist of England^ by S R Gardiner, vol i , 
and tho same author's What Cunpowdet Plot was (1897) , What was 
ths Qmpowdef Plot? by J Gerard (1897) . The Gtmpowdee PhL by 
D Jardme (1857), Cedendat of State Pap Dorn, /6of-/6jo ^ State 
Trials^ vol n ^ Afchaeologtat xii 200 , K Wmwood’S MemonaU , 
}^Otes and Queries, vi ser vii 233, vm 13O , The Fawheses Of York 
in the jOth CenturVt by R Davits (1850) , Diet of Nat Biog and 
authorities cited there The official account (untrustworthy m 
details) 18 the True and Perfect Relation of the Whole Praceeamgs 
against the late most Barbarous Traitors (x6<^), reprinted by Bishop 
Barlow of Lincoln as The Gunpowder Treason (1679). See also 
GuMrowDim Ptox 

The lanteni said to be Guy Fawkes’s is m the Bodleian library at 
Oxford. (P.CY) 

FAV; AKDBAi fc786-x864); Hungarian poet and author^ 
was bom on the 30th of May 1786, at Kohiny m the county of 
Zempfazi; and was educated for the law at the Protestant college 
of S&rospatak. Hia Mesik (Fables), the first edition of which 
appeared at Vienna m xSto, evinced his powers of satire and 
inveoticMi; and won lum the ^^-mented applause of his coumtry- 
men Tbm faUes, which, on aeepunt of their onginabty and 
simplici^; caused Ffty to he tegaxded as the Hungarian Aesop, 


were txAnslaied into Qermaa by Pete (Raalv%8a5)> and pertly 
into Snghrii by R. IX Butlerji emi Fitbk$ 

(London, Fiy wixite aho aumerpus pioems» the chief of 
which are to fae fimisd in lliecDUectioiis iBlcksMti (A^p|eg4y)(Peiit, 
1807); and Ffis BakrMa (Fnesb >Naugay) (Pest, He also 
composed , plays and romances and tales. In tiss Fky was 
elected to the Hungarun diet, and was for a time the leader 
of the opposition party. It is to him that the Pest ^Savings 
Bank owes xts origin, and hie was one of Itlse chief foundm 
of the {iimgarian National ffieatre. He died on the e6th of 
July 1864. H» earlier works wiere collected at Pest (1843- 
x 844; 8 yols.). The most noteworthy of his later worto is a 
humorous novel entitled Jdvar otvas is Bahaior Ambrus szoigdtd 
(Jdvar the Doctor and hts servant Ambrose Bahator) (Pest x85S, 
a vols.) 

. FAYAL (Paid), a Portuguese island in the Atlantic Ocean, 
forming part of the Azores archipelago. Pop. (1900) 22,062 ; 
area, 63 sq. m. Fayal, f.s. '* the be^ wood,” was 30 called 
from the former abundance of the Myrtca faya, which its dw* 
ooverers mistook for beech trees, It is one of the most frequented 
of the Azores, for it lies directly tn the track of vessels crpssmg 
the Atlantic; and has an excellent harbour at Horta (t^v^), a 
town of 6374 inhabitants. Cedros (3278) and F6teira (2002) 
are the other chief towns. The so-called ” Fayal wine,” which 
was largely exported from the Azores m the 19th century, was 
really the produce of Pico, a larger island lying to the east. 
The women of Fayal manufacture fine lace from the agave 
thread. They also execute carvmgs m snow*whiie fig-tree 
pith; and carry on the finer kinds of basket-making. A small 
valley, called Flemengos, perpetuates the name of the Flemish 
settliOT; who have left their mark on the physical appearance 
of the inhabitants (See Azores ) 

FAYKTTIVILLB, a city and the county*seat Of Washington 
county, Arkansas, U S A., about 150 m. N W of Little Rock. 
Pop. (1890) 294a , (1900) 4061. Fayetteville is served by the 
St Louis & San Francisco railway. Ihe city bes about 1400 ft. 
above the sea, m die Ozark Mountain region There is much 
fine scenery m the neighbourhood, there are mineral Spmngs 
near by, and the place has become known as a summer resort. 
Fayetteville is the seat of the University of Arkansas (incor- 
porated 187X ; opened 1872 , co^eduoational), which includes 
the following departments * at Fayetteville, a college pf hberal 
arts, science and engineering, a conservatory of music and art, 
a preparatory school, and an agricultural college and agricultund 
experiment station ; at Little Rook, a medical school and a law 
sdiool, and at Pme Bluff, the Branch Normal College for negroes. 
In 1908 the umversity had 122 instructors and a total enrolment 
of X725 students. In Fayetteville there are a National cemetery 
with 1236 soldiers’ graves (782 ” unknown ”) and a Confederate 
cemetery with 725 graves and a memonal monument. In the 
vicinity of Fayetteville there are deposits of coal , and the city 
IS m a fine fruit-growing region, apples being the principal crop^ 
Much of the surrounding country is still covered with tunb^. 
Among manufactures are lumber, spokes, handles, waggons, bme, 
evaporated fruit and flour* 

The first settlement on the site of what is now Fayetteville 
was made between 1820 and X825 j when Washington county 
was created m 1828 the place became the county-seat, gpd it 
was called Washington Cpuit-house until 1829, when it 
Its present name, 'fhe citizens of Fayetteville were mnmly 
Confederate sympathizers , Fayetteville was mded by Fed^ 
cavalry on the x4th of July i8$2; and wgs permanency occupied 
by Floral troops m the autumn of the game year, fyxp 
federate cavalry under BrigadAer-Ggneral William Lewis Cabell 
attacked the city on the 18th of April 1863, but were driven off. 
The town was burned m August 1863, and shelled on the 3rd of 
November 1864, after the battle of Pea Ridge, by a detachment 
of General Fni^s army* Fayetteville was mporporated as a 
town in &841; and in X859 received a city charter, which was 
abolished by act of the Legislature m 1867 , under a general law 
of 1869 the town was re-incorporated ; aqd in 1906 fls beoame a 
city of the fiirst class. 



^AYETTHYlHXl^FiS^lZOGU ^ 


FAYinnriV|DU% a «Hty aiwl tbe ooimto'<iwaft of Omberlaiid 
county, North Carolina, U.S.A^ on tbo W. hank of fhe Oif« Fear 
nver <at the head of steamboat navigation), about So m. K.W. 
of WdmingtcttL Pop. (1:890) 4W; (1900) 4670, of whom 
aaat were negroes. It is served by the Atlantic Coast lane 
railway and me short Raleigh & Southport railway, and by 
steamboat lines to Wilmington. A scheme was set on foot for 
the improvement by canaliaation of the Cape Fear rwer above 
Wilmington under a Federal projeict of x^os, which provided for 
a channel 8 ft. deep at low water from Wdnui^n to Fayetteville. 
Below Wilmington the improvement of the nver channel, ayo ft 
wide and 16 ft. deep, was completed in X889, and the project 
of 1889 provided for an increase in depth to so ft. Pine forests 
surround the town, and oaks and elms of more than a century’s 
growth shade its streets. Fayetteville has two hospitals (tich 
with a training school for nurses), and is the seat of a state coloured 
normal school and of the Donaldson military school. Several 
creeks and the upper Cape Fear nver fuxniah ocmsiderable water- 
power, and m or near Fayetteville are manufactories of cotton 
goods, silk, lumber, wood^-ware, turpentine, carnages, wagons, 
ploughs, edge tools and ikmr. In the earlier half of the X9th 
century Fayetteville was a great inland market for the western 
part of the state, for eastern Tennessee and for south-western 
Virginia. There is a large vineyard la the vicinity; truck- 
gardening IS an important mdustry in the surrounding country ; 
and Fayetteville is a shipping centre for small fruits and vege- 
tables, especially lettuce, melons and berries. The municipality 
owns )is water-works and its electric^ighting plant. The vicinity 
was settled between 1729 and 1747 by Highlanders, the settle- 
ment called Cross Creek ly mg within the present limits of Fayette- 
ville. In 1762, by an act of the assembly, a town was laid out 
including Cross Creek, and was named Campbel]town(or Camp- 
beltown ”)j but m 1784, when Lafayette visited the town, its 
name was changed in his honour to Fayetteville, though the 
name Cross Cre^ continued to be used locally for many years. 
Flora McDonald, the famous Scottish heroine, came to Gampbellr 
town in April 1775 ber husband and children, and here she 
seems to have lived durmg the remainder of that year. The 
general assembly of the state met at Fayetteville m X787, 1788 
and X789 (Newbern, Tarboro, HiUsboro and Fayetteville all 
l)eing rivals at this tune for the honour of becoming the permanent 
capital); and m 1789 the Federal constitution was here ratified 
for North Carolina. In 1831 most of the town was burned 
At the outbreak of the Civil War, the state authorities seized the 
Tnited States Arsenal at Fayetteville, which contained 87, 000 
muskets and a complete equif^ent for a battery of light artilleiy 
In March 1865 General W. T, Shennan and his army took 
possessKin of the town, destroyed the arsenal, ami did consider- 
able damage to property^ Fayetteville was chartered as a city 
m 1893. A serious flood occurred m August 190S. 

FAYREB, SIR JOSEPH, Bart.,(i824-i907), English physician, 
was born at Plymouth on the 6th of December 1824. After 
studying medicine at Charing Cross hospital, Ixindon, he was 
m 1847 appointed medical officer of H H.S. ** Victory,” and 
soon afterwards accompanied the 3rd Lord Mount-Edgeumbe on 
a tour through Europe, m the course of which he saw fighting 
at Palermo and Rome. Appomted an assistant surgeon in 
Bengal m 1850, he went through ths Burmese campaign of 1852 
and was political assistant and Residency surgeon at Lucknow 
during the Mutiny. From 1859 to 1872 he was profeasor of 
surgery at the Medical College of Calcutta, and when the prince 
of Wales made his tour m India he was appointed to accompany 
him as physician. Returning from India, he acted as president 
of the Medical Board of the India office from 1874 to 1895, and in 
1896 he was created a baronet. Sir Joseph Fayrer, who became 
a fellow of the Royal Society m 1877, wrote much on subjects 
connected u^th the practice of medicine in India, and was 
especially known fior bis studies on the poisoiiious snakes 
of that country and on the ^yskdogical effects produced by 
their virus (Thmatophtita of India, 1872). In 1900 appeared 
his Recotteefam of my Lift, He dkd at Fklmouth the 2xst 
of May 1907. 


FAVni^ ia miidiria (province) of Upper Egypt, having sm area 
of 490 and a population (X907) eC 44 ^, 5 ^ The capitia, 
Medmeit rl-Fayum, xs 8x m. SwS.W. of Cairo byiroil. ^The Fayum 
pkoper m an oasis in the Libyan Desert, its easteni border bemg 
about <5 xn« west of the Nde. It is connected with that nver 
by the Bahr Yusuf, which teaches the oasis throujidt ^ gV> ^ 
the hiUa separating the provuice from the Nile Valley, 
west of tte Fayum, and forming part of the muduria, is the 
Gharak d^ressiotu Another depression, entirely batra, the 
Wadi Rayan, covering 280 sq. m^, lies west of the Gharak. The 
whede region is below sea^level, and save for the gap mentsonad 
IS encircled by the Libyan hills. The lowest part of fhe province, 
the north-west end, is ocoupied by tjhe Birket el Kerun, or Lake 
of the Karos, whose surface level is 140 ft. below that of the sea 
The lake covers about 78 aq. m. 

Diflering from the typiw oasis, whose fertility depends on 
water obtained from springs, the ^tivated land in the Fayum 
IS formed of Nile mud brou^ down by the Bahr Yusuf. From 
this channel, 15 m, in length from Isduin, at the entrance of 
tile gap m the hills, to Medina, several canals branch off and b> 
these the province 1$ irrigated, the drainage water flowing mto 
the Birket el Kerun. Over 400 sq m. of the Fayum is cultivated, 
the chief crops being cereals and cotton. The completion of 
the Assuan dam by ensuring a fuller supply of water enabled 
20,000 acres of land, previously ummgated and untoxed, to be 
brought under cultivation in the three years i903-x^5 Three 
crops are obtained m twenty months. The province is noted for 
Its %$ and grapes, the figs being of exceptionally good quality 
Olives are also cultivated. Rose trees are very numerous 
and most of the attar of roses of Egypt is mnnufactiivod m 
the province The Fayum also possesses on excellent breed 
of sheep. Lake Kerun abounds m fish, notably the buUi (Nile 
carp), ot which considerable auantities are sent to Cairo* 

I^duiet el-Fayum (or Medina), the capital of the province, 
is a great agricultural centre, with a population which increased 
from 26,000 m X882 to 37,320 m 1907, and has several large 
bazaars, mosques, batiis and a much-irequented weekly market 
The Bahr Yusuf runs through the town, its hanks lined with 
houses* There are two bridges over the stream . one of three 
arches, which carries the mam street and bazaar, and one of two 
arches over which is built the Kait Bey mosque. Mounds north 
of the town mark the site of Arsmod, earlier Crocodilopobs, 
where was worshipped the sacred crocodile kept m the Lake 
of Moeris Besides Medina there are several other towns in the 
provmoe, among them Senuns and Tomia to the north of Medina 
and Senaru and Abuksa on the road to the lake, all served by rail- 
ways. There are also, especially in the neighbourhood Of the 
lake, many rums of ancient viUeges and cities. The Fayum 
15 the site of the Lake of Moeris ) of the ancient Egyptians — 
a lake of which Birket el Kerun is the shrunken remnant. 

SetThe Fayum and LMk9Motns,hyUa}orlSvr)’R H Brown, RE 
(London, iSga), a valuable contnbuljon as to tiie condition of the 
province at that date, its connexion with Lake Moons and its possi- 
bilities m the future , The A ssudn Reservoir {tnd Lake Moens (London, 
X904), by S«r WiUiain WiUoocks — ^with text m English, French and 
Arabic^a coosidoration of imgation possibilitieB « The To^graphy 
and Geology oj the Raywm Province of Egypt, by H« J. L* BeadneU 
(Cairo, X905), 

FAEOGU, or Fazokl, a district of the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, 
cut by N- and bounded £, and S. by Abyssinia. It forms part 
of the foot-hiUs of the Abyssinian pl^eau and is traversed 
the Blue Nile and its affluent the Tumat. Immediately south is 
the auriferous Beni Shangul country* The chief gold-woshmgs 
lie (in Abyssinian territory) on the west slc^ of the hills drauung 
to thf White Nile Here is the steep Jebel-Dul, which appears 
to contain rich gold-bearing reefs, as gM is found in all the 
ravines on its flanks* The auriferous region extends into Sudanese 
territory, gold dust being found in all the khors comi^ from 
Jebel Faronge on the $.E. frontier. The inhabitants of Fazogli, 
who are governed, under the Sudan administration, by tiieir 
own me^ or kings, are Berta and other Shangalla trib^ with 
an admixture of Funj blood, the country having hatsn con- 
quered by fhe Funj rulers of Sennar at the dose of the i5tii 
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centuiy. There ai« Also Ambsetttemeiits* Fasogli^theraiidence 
of principal mek^ » a stra^Uttg town built scrnie 800 yds. 
from the left bank of the Blue Mile near the Tumat conflu^ice; 
434 m. by river above Khartum and opposite Ftoiaka^ the 
headquarters of the Egyptians in this region between 1850 and 
1883 Above Famaka and near the Abyi»inian frontier is the 

B ous town of Kiri^ while Abu Shaneina on the Nile below 
18 the spot where the trade route from Bern Shangul 
stnkes the river. The chief imports from Abyssinia are coffee^ 
cattle^ transport animals and gold. Durra and tobacco are the 
principal crops The local currency includes rings of gold^ specially 
made as a circulating medium. 

FBAi CARLO (1753-1836)^ Italian archaeologist, was bom 
at Pigna m Piedmont on the and of February 1753, and studied 
law in Rome He received the degree of doctor of laws from 
the university of La Sapienza, but archaeology gradually ab- 
sorbed his attention, and with the view of obtaining tetter 
opportunities for his researches in 1798 he took orders. For 
political reasons he was obliged to take refuge in Florence, 
on his return m 1799 he was imprisoned by the Neapolitans, at 
that time in occupation of Rome, as a Jacobin, but shortly 
afterwards liberated and appointed Commissario delle Antichitk 
and librarian to Prince Chigi. He died at Rome on the x8th of 
March 1836. 

Fca revi»ed, with notes, an Italian translation of J J Wmckel- 
mann’s Geschtchie der Kunst^ and also added notes to some of G L 
Bianconi’s works Among his origmal writings the principal are — 
M%sc$Uanea /< ologica^ cfUtca^ e antiquavia , V Jniegrttd del PawUone 
r%v$ndicata a M Agrtppa , Frammenit d% fasH consolan , Iscfiztont 
di monumenti puhhlichi , and Deecrtn(m» di Roma* 

FIARNB, CHARLES (1742-1794), English jurist, son of 
Charles Feame, judge-advocate of the admiralty, was bom in 
London m 1742, and was educated at Westminster school 
He adopted the legal profession, but, though well fitted by his 
talents to succeed as a barrister, he neglected his profession and 
devoted most of his attention and his patrimony to the prosecu- 
tion of scientific experiments, with the vam hope of achieving 
discoveries which would reward him for his pains and expense 
He died in 1794, leaving his widow and family in necessitous 
circumstances. His Essay on the Learning of Contingent Re- 
fHatnders and Exemtory Demses, the work which has made 
his reputation as a legal authority, and which has passed through 
numerous editions, was called forth by a decision of Lord Mans- 
field in the case of Perrin v Blake, and had the effect of reversing 
that decision 

A volume entitled Feame*s Posthumous Works was published by 
subscnption in 1 797 for the benefit of his widow 

FEASTS AND FESTIVALS. A festival or feast ^ is a day or 
series of days specially and publicly set apart for religious oteerv- 
ances Whether its occurrence te casual or periodic, whether 
Its ritual te grave or gay, carnal as the orgies of Baal and Astarte, 
or spintual as the worship of a Puritan Sabbath, it is to te 
regarded as a festival or ** holy day ” as long as it is professedly 
held m the name of religion 

To trace the festivals of the world through all their variations 
would be to trace the entire history of human religion and human 
civilization Where no religion is, there can of course be no 
feasts ; and without civilixation any attempt at festival-keeping 
must necessarily te fitful and comparatively futile. But as 
reli^ioh^ develops, festivals develop with it, and assume their 
dbtmctive character ; and an advancing civilization, at least in 
its earlier sta^^es, will generally te found to increase their number, 
ennch their ritual, fix more precisely the time and order of their 
recurrence, and widen the area of their observance. 

5 k>me uncivilized tribes, such as the Judngs of Bengal, the 
Fuegians and the Andamanese, have been described as having 
no word for God, no idea of a future state, and consequently 
no religious ceremonies of any kind whatever But such case$, 
doubtful at the best, are confessedly exceptional In the vast 
majority of instances observed and recorded, the religiosity 

1 ** To feast ** Is simply to keep.# festum or festival. The ety- 
mology of the word is uncertain , btkt ptobably it has no connexion 
with tio Gr Arrifir 


of the sav^ is conspicuous. Even when ineapkble of higher 
manifestations, it can at least take the form of reverence for the 
dead , the grave-heap can become an altar m Which offerings 
of food for the departed may te placed, and where in acts of 
public and private worshiji the gifts of survivors may te accom- 
panied with praises and with prayers That the custom of ghost- 
propitiation by some sort of sacrifice is even now very widely 
diffused among the lower races at least, and that there are also 
many curious survivals of such a habit to be traced among 
highly civilized modern nations, has been abundantly shown 
of late by numerous collectors of folk-lore and students of 
sociology ; and indications of^the same phenomena can be readily 
pointed out in the Kig- Veda, the Zend-Avesta and the Pentateuch, 
os well as in the known usages of the ancient Egyptians, Greeks 
and Romans^ In many cases the ceremonial observed is of 
the simplest ; but it ever tends to become more elaborate , and 
above all it calls for repetition, and repetition, too, at regular 
intervals. Whenever this last demand has made itself felt, a 
calendar begins to take shape The simplest calendar is obviously 
the lunar. ** The Naga tribes of Assam celebrate their funeral 
feasts month by month, laying food and drink on the graves 
of the departed But it soon comes to be combined with the 
solar. Thus the Karens, “while habitually making oblations, 
have also annual feasts for the dead, at which they ask the 
spirits to eat and drink “ The natives of the Mexican valley 
m November lay animals, edibles and flowers on the graves 
of their dead relatives and friends The common people m 
China have a similar custom on the arrival of the winter splstice 
The ancient Peruvians had the custom of periodically assembling 
the embalmed bodies of their dead emperors in the great square 
of the capital to te feasted in company with the people. The 
Athenians had their annual Netcikna or Ne/ieana and the Romans 
their Peralta and T emuraUa The Egyptians observed their 
three “ festivals of the seasons,'' twelve “ festivals of the month/’ 
and twelve “ festivals of the half month," m honour of their 
dead. The Parsees, too, were required to render their afnngans 
(blessings which were to be recited over a meal to which an 
angel or the spirit of a deceased person was invited) at each of 
the SIX seasons of the year, and also on certain other days * 

In the majority of recorded instances, the religious feeling 
of the savage has been found to express itself in other forms 
besides that of reverence towards the dead. The oldest litera- 
tures of the world, at all events, whether Aryan or Semitic, 
embody a religion of a much higher type than ancestor worship. 
The hymns of the Rig-Veda, for example, while not without 
traces of the other, yet indicate chiefly a worship of the powers 
of nature, connected with the regular recurrence of the seasons 
Thus in IV 57 we have a hymn designed for use at the commence- 
ment of the ploughing time ; ^ and m the Attareya-Br&hmana, 
the earliest treatise on Hindu ccremomal, we already find a 
complete series of sattras or sacrificial sessions exactly following 
the course of the solar year They are divided into two distinct 
sections, each consisting of six months of thirty days each The 
sacrifices are allowed to commence only at certain lucky con- 
stellations and m certain months So, for instance, as a rule, no 
great sacrifice can commence during the sun’s southern progress 
Tlie great sacrifices generally take place in spring, m the months 
of April and May ® In the Parsee Senptures ® the year is divided 
into six seasons or gahanb&rs of two months each, concluding 
with February, the season at which “ great expiatory sacrifices 
were offered for the growth of the whole creation in the last two 
months of the year." We have no means of knowing precisely 
what were the arrangements of the Phoenician calendar, but it 

* See Spencer, Pnnetples of Sociology 1 170, 280, 306, 

* Haug, ParstSf 224, 225 

^ ** May the heavens, the waters, the firmament, be kind to us ; may 
the lord of the field be gracious to us . May the oxen (draw) 
happily, the men labour happily ? may the traces bind happily, wield 
the goad happily " ^WilfKMrs translation, m 224) 

* See Haug's Attareya-brdkmanam of the Rig- Veda ; Max MfiUer's 
Chips from a German fVorhehop, i« 1x5. 

* Visperad. See Haug, Parsis, 292 ; Richardson’s Dissertation on 
the Language f of Eastern Nations, p XS4 , Morier*s Journev 
through Persia, 
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is generally admitted that the worship was solar, the piiiicipal 
festivals tidcing place in spring and in autumn. Among the 
most characteristic celebrations of the Egyptians were those 
which took pla(^ at the or disappearance of Osiris 

in October or November, at the search for his remains, and their 
discovery about the winter solstice, and at the date of his sup- 
posed entrance into the moon at the beginning of spring The 
Phrygian festivals were also arranged on the theo^ that the 
deity was asleep during the winter and awake during tht summer ; 
in the autumn they celebrated his retiring to rest, and m spring 
with mirth and revelry they roused him from his slumbers^ 
The seasonal character of the Teutonic Ostem, the Celtic Beltein 
and the Scandinavian Yule is obvious. Nor was the habit of 
observing such festivals peculiar to the Aryan or the Semitic 
race The Mexicans, who were remarkable for the perfection 
of their calendar, in addition to this had an elaborate system 
of movable and immovable feasts distributed over the entire 
year ; the principal festivals, however, m honour of their chief 
gods, Tezcathpoca, Huitzilopochtli and Tlaloc, were held in 
May, June and December Still more plainly connected with 
the revolutions of the seasons was the public worship of the 
ancient Peruvians, who, besides the ordinary feast at each new 
moon, observed four solar festivals annuedly Of these the 
most important was the Yntip-Raymi (Sun-feast), which, 
preceded by a three days’ fast, began with the summer solstice, 
and lasted for nine days Its ceremonies have been often 
described A similar but less important festival was held at the 
winter solstice The Cusqui-Raymi, held after seedtime, as 
the maize began to appear, was celebrated with sacrifices and 
banquets, music and dancing. A fourth great festival, called 
Citiia, held on the first new moon after the autumnal equinox, 
was preceded by a strict fast and special observances intended 
for purposes of purification and expiation, after which the 
festivities lasted until the moon entered her second quarter. 

Greek Festivals —Perhaps the annual Attic festival in honour 
of Erechtheus alluded to in the Jhad (ii c;5o) ought to be regarded 
as an instance of ancestor-worship 5 but the seasonal character 
of the kofyrri or new-moon feast m Od, xx. 156, and of the 
OaXivia or harvest-festival in II ix 533, is generally acknow- 
ledged The older Homenc poems, however, give no such 
express indications of a fully-developed system of festivals as 
arc to be met with in the so-called Homeric ” hymns, in the 
Works and Days of Hesiod, in the pages of Herodotus, and so 
abundantly m most authors of the subsequent period ; and it is 
manifest that the calendar of Homer or even of Herodotus 
must have been a much simpler matter than that of the Taren- 
lines, for example, came to be, of whom we are told by Strabo 
that their holidays were in excess of their working days Each 
demos of ancient Greece during the historical period had its 
own local festivals (^opral SvffwriKaf), often largely attended 
and splendidly solemnized, the usages of which, though essentially 
alike, differed very considerably in details These details have 
m many cases been wholly lost, and in others have reached us 
only m a very fragmentary state. But with regard to the 
Athenian calendar, the most interesting of all, our means of 
information are fortunately very copious It included some 
50 or 60 days on which all business, and especially the ad- 
ministration of justice, was by order of the magistrates suspended 
Among these UpofMjviai were included — ^in Gamehon (January), 
the Lenaea or festival of vats in honour of Dionysus ; in 
Anthesterion (February), the Amhesierta, also in honour of 
Dionysus, lasting three days (Pithoigia, Oiocs and Chytri); 
the Dtosta m honour of 2ieus, and the lesser Eleusima ; in 
Elaphehohon (March), the Pandta ( ? of Zeus), the Elapheholia 
of Artemis, and the greater Dionysta , in Munychion, the 
Munyehta of Artemis as the moon goddess (Mowvx^) and the 
Delphtnia of Apollo; in Thargehon (Mav), the Thargelta of 
Apollo and the Plyntena and CaUyfUeria of Athena ; in Sciro- 
phorion (June), the DitpoUa of Zeus and the Setrophma of 
Athena; m Hekatombaion, hecatombs were offered to Apollo 
the summer-god, and the Croma of Cronus and the Fmatwtnaea 
* Plutarch, Dt Istdo et OsMdi : Maciobius, Satmnalia, i ax. 


of Athena were held, in Metageitmon, the Meiagntma of 
Apollo ; in BoUromion, the Boedronm of ApoUo helper,^ 
the Neknsta or Nemesw (the festival of the dead), and the 
greater EUustma ; m Pyanepsion, the Pyampsta of Apollo, the 
Oschophma of Dionysus (probably), the Chalketa or Athenaaa of 
Athena, the Thesmophorta of Demcter, and the Apaiurut ; in 
Maimactenon, the Mamacima of Zeus, and m Foseideon 
(December), the lesser Dtonysta, 

Of these some are commemorative of historical events, and 
one at least may perhaps be regarded as a relic of ancestor- 
worship ; but the great majority are nature-festivals, associating 
themsrives m the manner that has already been indicated with 
the phenomena of the seasons, the equinoxes and the solstices ^ 
In addition t6 their numerous public festivals, the Greeks held 
various family celebrations, also called ioprral, m connexion with 
weddings, births and similar domestic occurrences For the 
great national iravtfyvpti^ — Olympian, Pythian, Nemean and 
Isthmian— see the article Games, Classical. 

Roman Festivals — ^For the purpose of holding comtUa and 
administering justice, the days of the Roman year were regarded 
as being either dies fasti or dies nefasii — the dies fasti being the 
days on which it was lawful for the praetors to administer 
justice in the public courts, while on the dies nefasti neither 
courts of justice nor meetings of eomiita were allowed to he held 
Some days were fasti during one portion and nefasti during 
another , these were called dies intercisi For the purposes of 
religion a different division of the year was made , the days 
were treated as festi or as prafesH , — ^the former being consecrated 
to acts of public worship, such as saenfftes, banquets and games, 
while the latter (whether fasti or nefasti) were not specialh 
claimed for religious purposes The dies fe^it or feriae publicac * 
were either stativae, concepiivae or tmperafivae The staiivae 
were such as were observed regularly, each on a definite da> , 
the concepiivae were obsersed annually on davs fixed by die 
authorities for the time being , the mperatwae were publiclj 
appointed as occasion called for them In the Augustan age the 
feriae stativae were very numerous, as may be seen from what 
we possess of the Fasti of Ovid. The number was somewhat 
fluctuating. Festivals frequently fell into desuetude or were 
revived, were increased or diminished, were shortened or pro- 
longed at the will of the emperor, or under the caprice of the 
popular taste Thus Augustus restored the Compitalia and 
Lupercalia, while Marcus Antoninus in his turn found it ex- 
pedient to dimmish the number of holidays 

The following is an enumeration of Uie stated festivals as 
given by Ovid and contemporary writers The first day of 
January was observed somewhat as is the modern New Year’s 
day: clients sent presents to their patrons, slaves to their 
masters, friends and relatives to one another On the 9th the 
Agonalia were held, apparently m honour of Janus On the 
iith the Carmentalta were kept as a half-holiday, but principally 
by women ; so also on the 15th, On the 13th of February were 
the Faunalta, on the 15th the Lupercalia, on the X7th the 
Qumnalia, on the i8th the Feralia, on the 23rd (at one lime the 
last day of the Roman year) the Terminalta, on the 34th the 
Regifugtum or Fugalta, and on the 27th the Equina (of Mars) 
On the ist of March were the Maironalta, on the 14th a repetition 
of the Equina, on the Z5th the festival of Anna Perenna, on the 
17th the Liberalia or Agonalia, and from the xgth to the 23nl 
the Qmnquatna (of Minerva). On the 4th of April were the 
Megalesia (of CyMe), on the X2th the Cerealia, on the 2X$t the 
Pahlia, on the 23rd the Vinalia, on the 25th the Robtgalta, 
and on the 28th the Floraka. The xst of May was the festival 
of the Lares Praestites , on the 9th, xxth and X3th the Lemuna 
were celebrated ; on the X2th the Li^i Martides, and on the 15th 
those of Mercury. June 5 was sacred to Semo Sancus; the 
Vestalta occurred on the 9th, the Matrdta on the ixth, and the 

* In this month the anniversaries of the battle of Mamthon, and 
ol the downfall of the thirty tyrants, were also publicly celebrated. 

> See Schoemann, Cnechische AUertUmer, u 439 « Mommsen, 

Heortohpe. 

^ Fertae pftvaSae, such as simiverBanes of births, deaths and the 
hke, were observed by sqiarate clans, families or mdividuaku 
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Qtiifiqttaifus Mtnuseulae on the 13th. The Ludi ApMiHttret 
werft on the 5th, and the VlepkliMia on the d3rd of July. On 
dse 13th of August were die tfmatfaha, m honour of Diana; 
on^the x8th the Consudia, oili the x^th the Vmaha RusHca, and 
on the 23rd the Vtdcaniih. The Ludt Magm, m honour of 
Jtfpiter, Juno and Minerva, began on September 4. The Msdi- 
trindia (new wine) were on the ixth of October, the Faunaha 
on the 13th, and the Equina on the tsth. The Epultm Jmns 
was on 1 3th NcMsmber The December festivals were-*-^ the ^th 
Faunaha, atid towards the close Opalta, SiOumalta, Larmtaha, 

The calendar as it stood at the Augustan age was known 
to contain many comparatively recent accessions, brought 
in tinder the influence of two ** closely allied powers, the foreigA 
priest and the foreign cook ** (Mommsen). The Megaknai for 
example, had been introduced 204 b c. The Ludt ApaUtnares 
cduld not lie traced farther back than 208 B.c. The Fbnralta 
and Ceredia had not come in much earlier Among the oldest 
feasts were undoubtedly the Luperedia, in honour ci Lupercus. 
the god of fertility ; the Equina, in honour of Mars ; the PdtUa , 
the great September festival ; and the SaHirndta. 

Among the feriae conceptivae were the very ancient fenae 
iMtinae, held in honour of Jupiter on the Alban Mount, and 
attended by all the higher magistrates and the whole body of 
the senate. The time of their celebration greatly depended 
(in the state of affairs at Rome, as the consuls were not allowed 
to take the field until they had held the LoHnae, which were 
regarded as days of a sacred truce. The fenae setneniwae 
were held in the spring, and the Amhan>aha m autumn, both 
in honour of Ceres 'fhe Pagandta of each pagus, and the 
Campttdta of each tncus were aUo conceptivae Of fenae 
that is to say, festivals appointed by the senate, 
or magistrates, or higher priests to commemorate some great 
event or avert some threatened disaster, — the best known is 
the Novendiale, which used to be celebrated as often as stones 
fell from heaven (Livy xxi. 62, xxv. 7, &c ) In addition to 
all those alrcadv mentioned, there occasionally occurred ludt 
votivi, which were celebrated m fulfilment of a vow; ludt 
funebres, sometimes given by private persons ; and ludt secidares, 
to celebrate certain penods marked off m the Etrusco-Roman 
religion. 

Feasts of the Jews — By Old Testament writers a festival or 
feast IS generally called cither an (compare the Arabic Hadj), from 
aa^^, to rejoice, or urto, from ny;, to appoint. The words and 
NipD arc also occasionally used In the Talmud the three 
principal feasts are called after Exod xxiu. 14. Of the 
Jewish feasts which are usually traced to a pre-Mosaic origin 
the most important and characteristic was the weekly Sabbath, 
but special importance was also attached from a very early date 
to the lunar penods It ns probable that other festivals a^o, of 
a seasonal character, were observed (see Exod v 1) In common 
with most others, the Mosaic system oi annual feasts groups 
itself readily around the vernal and autumnal equinoxes. In 
T^ev. xxiii , where the list is most fully given, they seem to be 
arranged with a conscious reference to the sacred number seven 
(comjMre Numb, xxviii ). Those belonging to the vernal equinox 
are three m number ; a preparatory i&y> that of the Passover, 
lea^ up to the principal festival, that of unloavened bread, 
which again is followed by an after^feast, that of Pentecost (see 
Passovbr, Pentecost). Those of the autumnal equmox are 
four ; a preparatory day on the new moon of the seventh month 
(the Feast of Trumpets) is followed by a great day of rest, the 
day of Atonement (which, however, was h^dly a fesHval m the 
Stricter sense of the word), by the Feast of Taliernacles, and by 
H great cTincluduig day (Lev xxiii 36 ,* John vh. 37). If the 
feast of the Passover be excepted, it will be seen that all these 
celebrations or commemorations associaite themselves more 
readily with natural than with histoncal events.^ There was 

^ In the parallel " passages, there is ocnisidtirable variety in the 
designation and amungemeat of these feasts. Whale Bx. xu appeoxi’* 
matis most closely to Lev^ xxUl. and Nom xxvui , £x xmii. has 
stronger affinities with Deut xvi. The relations of these peesagee are 
IXi^y discussed by Oral, Die qeechuMteheu Bnither dee pp 
34-4X, and by other recedt ciitjcSri 


also a oonesdembio nuinber cl post^Moew ftistifdls> of which 
the prinoqahl wen that of the Dedication (desentwd in x Jdacc. 
IV. 5S-59 ; comp. John x. 22) and that of Furtipj Ihe origin of 
which IS given m tbebookof Kether (ul. soseq.) It has probably 
no oonjiexion with the Persian festxval Furdigin (see ^stiibx).^ 

Earlier Cknsitan making it abundantly 

manifest that Chnst and has disciples observ^ the appointed 
Jewish feasts^ the New Testament nowl^re records the formal 
institution oi any distinctively Christian festival. But we have 
unambiguous evidence of the actual observance, from a very 
early period. Of the first day of the week as a holy day (John 
XX. iq, 26 ; I Cor. xvi. 2 ; Acts xx, 7 ; Rev. 1. xo) Pliny m 
his letter to Trajan describes the Christians of Bathynm as meeting 
for rebgious pui^oses on a set day , that this day was Sunday is 
put beyond iH reasonable doubt by such a passage as that in the 
Applof^ of Justin Martyr, where he says that “ on Sunday 
(tq tov 17A.10V Acya/afup all the Christians living either m the 
city or the country met together.” The Jewish element, in some 
churches at least, and especially m the East, was strong enough 
to secure that, along with the dies dommtea^ the seventh day 
should continue to be kept holy. Thus m the Apostcltc Coti^ 
sHtutions (u. 59) we find Saturday specially mentioned along 
with the Simday as a day for the assembling of the church , 
in v I ^ It IS ordained that there shall be no fasting on Saturday, 
while m viu. 33 it is added that both on Saturday and Sunday 
slaves are to have rest from their labours The 16th canon of 
the council of Laodicea almost certainly means that solemn 
public service was to be held on Saturday us well as on Sunday^ 
In other quarters, however, the tendency to regard both days as 
equally sacred met with considerable resistance The 36th 
canon of the council of lllibens, for example, deriding that 
Saturday should be observed as a fast-day, was doubtless intended 
to enforce the distinction between Saturday and Sunday At 
Milan m Ambrose's time Saturday was observed as a festival , 
hut Pope Innocent is found writing to the bishop of Eugubium 
to urge that it should be kept as a fast Ultimately the Christian 
church came to recogmae but one weekly festival 

The numerous yearly festivals of the later Christian church, 
when historically investigated, can be traced to very small 
beginnings Indeed, while it appears to be tolerably certain that 
Jewish Chnstians for the most part retamed all the festivals 
which had been instituted under the old dispensation, it is not 
at all probable that either they or their Gentile brethren recog- 
nized any yearly feasts as of distinctively Christian origin or 
obhgatiDn. It cannot be doubted, however, tliat gradually, 
in the course of the 2nd century, tte universal church came to 
observe the anniversaries of the death and resurrection of C'hrist — 
the ir<wrx« aravpwniMV and the rrdirxa dyacredcrifiLov, as thev 
were respectively called (see Easter and ( 3 oox> hRiPAv). Not 
long afterwards Whitsunday also came to be fixed m the usage 
of (Christendom as a great annual festival. Even Origen (in the 
8th book Against Celsus) enumerates as Christian festivals the 
Sunday, the vufHurMxrq, the Passover with the feast of the 
Resurrection, and Pentecost ; under which latter term, however, 
he includes the whole penod between F4tster and Whitsuntide. 
About Cypnan'b time we find individual Christians commemorat- 
ing their departed friends, and whole churches commemorating 
their martyrs , m particular, there are traces of a local and 
partial observance of the feast of the Innocents, ('hristmas day 
and Epiphany were among the later introductions^ the feast of 
the Epij^ny being somewhat the earher of the two. Both are 
alluded to indeed by Clemens Alexandnnus (i. 340), but only 
m a way which indicates that even in bis time the precise date 
of Christas birth was unknown^ that its anniversary was not 
usually observed, and that the day of his baptism was kept as 
a festival only by the followers of Basilides (see Epiphany). 

When we come down to the 4th century we find that, among 
the 50 days between Eastin* and Pentecost, Ascension Day has 

> On the whole subject of Jewish festivals see Reland, A nHq» Hehr ; 
Khobel, Leviticus (c 23) , CWge, Dte jOdischen Feste , Edfeiehemi, 
The Temple , its Mintetry and Services ; Bwald, AltertUmer dee 
VolheslsrMi artkles m Bible dicttonaries. 
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Awgistiae^ for 4 >K >i np >i^ t wyytes 
as mrdvtmam cslsbralsd ly tha vh^s chursH mm ot <Jwt*s 
psssKM^, ItMwm^tion and asMisiaii, idang with that of the put- 
pptiriog of the Holy Gboet, whds he is sdent with regard to 
CabiutaMs and Epip The gepena tendency of this and tl^ 
foUowing centpries was largely to increase the festivals d the 
Qiurch> and by legislation to make them more fixed and unifonn* 
Many passages^ indeed^ could be quoted from Chrvsostomi 
JeSome and Augustine to show that these fathers hM not by 
any means forgotten that comparative freedom with regard 
to outward observances was one of the (hstmctive excelle^es 
of Christianity as contriasted with Judaism and the various 
heathen systems (compare Socratesw v. as). But there 
were many special circumstances which seemed to the leaders 
of the Church at that ume to necessitate the permusion and even 
legislative sanction of a large number of new feasts. The innova- 
tions of heretics sometimes seemed to call for rectification by 
the institution of more orthodox observances ; in other instances 
the propensity of rude and uneducated oonverts from paganism 
to cling to the festal rites of their forefathers proved to be in- 
vincible^ so that It was seen to be necessary to seek to adapt 
the old usages to the new worship rather than to abolish 
them altogether ; ^ moreover^ although the empire had become 
Christian, it was manifestly expedient that the old holidays 
should be recognised as muck as possible in the new arrange- 
ments of the calendar Constanti^ soon after his conversion 
enacted that on the dies domtmea there should be no suits or 
trials in law ; Theodosius the Great added a prohibition of all 
public shows on that day, and Theodosius the younger extended 
the prohibition to Bpiphany and the anniversaries of martyrdoms, 
which at that time included the festivals of St Stephen, and of St 
Peter and St Paul, as also that of the Maccabees. In the 21st 
canon of the council of Agde (506), besides Easter, Christmas, 
Epiphany, Ascension and Pentecost, we find the Nativity of 
John the Baptist already mentioned as one of the more important 
festivals on which attendance at church was regarded as obli- 
gatory. To these were added, in the centuries immediately 
followmg, the feasts of the Annunciation, the Purification, and 
the Assumption of the Virgin ; as well as those of the Circum- 
cision, of St Michael and of All Saints.^ 

Festivals were in practice distmguisbed from ordinary days 
in the following ways : aU paUic and judicial business was 
suspended,^ as well as every kind of game or amusement which 
might interfere with devotion; the churches were specially 
decorated , Christians were expected to attend public worship, 
attired m their best dress ,* love feasts were celebrated, and the 
rich were accustomed to show special kindness to the poor , 
fasting was strictly forbidden, and public pra3rer$ were said in a 
standing posture. 

Later PracUee. — ^In the present calendar of the Eoman Catholic 
Church the xuimber of feast days is very large Each is cele- 
brated hy an appropriate office, which, acoordn^ to its charcKrter, 
1$ either duplex, semi-duplex or simplex. A duplex again may 
be either of the first class or of the second, or a major or a minor. 
The distinctions of ritual for each at these are given with great 
minuteness in the general rubrics of the breviary ; they turn 
chiefly on the num^r of Psalms to be sung and of lessons to lie 
read, on the manner in winch the antiphons are to be given and 
on sttnibr details* The dupJjcia of the first class are the Nativity, 
the I^q^iany, Easter witli the three preceding and two foUowixig 
daysj the ^cension, Whitsunday and the two following days, 
Corpus Christi, the Nativity of John Baptist, Samts Peter axvi 
Paul, the Assumption of the Virgin, All Samtsi, and, for each 
church, the feast proper to its patron or title and the feast of its 
dedication. The du^icia of the second class are the Circum- 
cision, the feast of the Holy Name of Jesus, of the Holy Trmity^ 
and of the Most Precious Blood of Cfanst, the feasts of the Purified 

^ As. at a later period (601), Gnegory the Great inttracted hto 
Anglo-Saxon minkmarieB e6 to Chrietiaiuee the tettiplee, fesHvSia, 
Ac., of the heathen “ ut dtirae nmtes (graditnw vd peanbus, non 
autem saltibusi e]eveiittir< 

^ M aa mpi ssion, however, was lawful ai^y day. 


ti^, Annunciation,^ Visitation, Nativity and Conceptipn of the 
Virgin, the Katalitia of the Twelve Apostles^ the feasts of the 
Evanf^ts, St Stephen, of the Hedy InnOf^ts, of St Joseph 
and of the Pa^c>c2|uum of Jose]^, of St Lawrence, of the Inven- 
tion of the Cross and of the Dedication ^ St Michaab The 
Domimeae majores of the fim class arc the fimt Sunday in 
Advent, the (irst in Lent, Passion Sunday, Palm Sunday, Easter 
Sunday, Doxnimca in Albis, Whitsunday and Tnmty Suxiday . 
the Pqmnucae majqres of the second class are the second. thu:d 
axi(| fourth in Advent^ Septuagesima, Sexagesixna and Qumqua- 

K ma Sundays, and the second, tlurd and fourth Sundays in 
t. 


In the canons and decrees of the council of Trent repeated 
aliustons are made to the ieast^ days, and their fitness, when 
properly observed, to promote piety. Those entrusted with the. 
cure of souls are urged to see that the feasts of the Church be 
devoutly and re%iou$Iy observied, the faithful are enjoined 
to attend public worship on Sundays and on the greater festivals 
at least, and parish priests are bidden to expound to the people 
on such days some of the things which have been read ui the 
office for Jhe day. Since the council of Trent the practice of the 
Church with respect to the prohibition of servile work on holida\ s 
has varied coosideraUy m diScrent Catholic countries, and even 
m the same country at difierent times. Thus in 1577, in the 
diocese of Lyons, there were almost forty annual festivals of a 
compulsory character. By the concordat of 1802 the number of 
such festivals was for France reduced to four, namely, Christnuu 
day. Ascension day, the Assumption of the Virgin, and All Saints 
day. 

The calendar of the Greek Church is even fuller than that 
of the Latin, especially as regards the copral tu>v aytSv, Thus on 
the last Sunday m Advent the feast of All Saints of the Old 
Covenant is eriebrated , while Adam and Eve, Job, Elijah, 
Isaiah, &c., have separate days. The distinctions of ritual are 
analogous to those m the Western Church. In the Coptic Church 
there are ^ seven great festivals, Christmas, Epiphany, the 
Axuaunciatipn, Palm Sunday, Easter Sunday, Ascension and 
Whitsunday, on all of which the Copts “ wear new clothes (or 
the best they have), feast and give alms ’’ (Lane). They also 
observe, as minor festivals, Maundy Thursday, Hdy Saturday, 
the feast of the Apostles (11th July)^ and that of the Discov^ery 
of the Cross. 


In common with most of the churches of the Reformation 
the Church of England retamed a certain number of feasU 
besides all Sundays m the year^ They ore, besides Monday and 
Tuesday both m Easter-week and "^liitsun-week^ os follows 
the Circumcision, the Epiphany, the Conversion of St Paul, the 
Purification of the Blessed Virgm, St Matthias the Apostle, the 
Annunciation of the Blessed Virgin, St Mark the Evangelist, St 
Philip and St James (Apostles), the Ascension, St Barnaba<i, 
the Nativity of St John Baptist, St Peter the Apostle, St 
James the jostle, St Bartholomew, St Matthew, St Michael and 
all Angels, St Lnke the Evangelist, St Simon and St Jude, All 
Samts, St Andrew, St Ihomas, Christmas, St Stephen, St John 
the Evangelist, the Holy Innocents. The r3th canon enjoins 
that all manner of persons within the Church of England shall 
from henceforth celebrate and keep the Lord's day, commonh 
called Sunday, and other holy days, according to God’s holy will 
and pleasure, and the orders of the Church of England prescribed 
in that behalf, that is, in hearing the Word of God read and 
taught, m private and pubhe prayers, in acknowle^mg their 
ofiences to God and amendment of the some, in reconemng them- 
selves ebaxitably to their neighbours whore displeasure ha& been, 
in oftmtknes receiving the communion of the body and blood 
at Qurist, m visiting of the poor and sick, using all godly and sober 
conversation. (Compare Hooker^ J^P,v,jo) fii the Directory 
for (he PtMic Worship of God which was drawn up by the Tl^est- 
minster Assembly, and accepted by the Church of Scotland m 
1645, there is an appendix which declares that there is no day 
commanded iiji Serbture to be kept holy under the gospel but 
the Lord’s day, which is ffie Christian &.bbath ; festival da>5, 
' vulgarly called l^oly-days, having no warrant in the Word of God, 
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are not to be continued ; neverthdess it is lawful and neices- 
saiy, upon special emergent occasions, to separate a day or days 
for public fasting or thanksgivings as the several eminent and 
extraordinary dispensations of God’s providence shall administer 
cause and opportunity to his people 

Several attempts have been made at various times in western 
Europe to reorganize the festival system on some other scheme 
than the Christmn. Thus at the time of the French Revolution^ 
during the period of Robespierre's ascendancy^ it was proposed 
to substitute a tenth day (D^cadi) for the weekly rest^ and to 
introduce the following new festivals : that of the Supreme 
Being and of Nature, of the Human Race, of the French people, 
of the Benefactors of Mankind, of Freedom and Equalitv, of the 
Martyrs of Freedom, of the Republic, of the Freedom of the 
'World, of Patriotism, of Hatred of Tyrants and Traitors, of 
Truth, of Justice, of Modesty, of Fame and Immortality, of 
Friendship, of Temperance, of Heroism, of Fidelity, of Unselfish- 
ness, of Stoicism, of Love, of Conjugal Fidelity, of Filial Affection, 
of Childhood, of Youth, of Manhood, of Old Age, of Misfortune, 
of Agriculture, of Industrv, of our Forefathers, of Posterity and 
Felicity. The proposal, however, was never fully carried out, 
and soon fell into oblivion 

Mahommfdan Festivals, — These are chiefly two — the *Eed 
es-Sagheer (or minor festival) and the ‘Eed el-Kebeer (or great 
festival), sometimes called ‘Eed el-Kurban The former, which 
lasts for three days, immediately follows the month Ramadan, 
and is generally the more joyful of the two ; the latter b^ms 
on the tenth of Zu-l-Heggch (the last month of the Mahommedan 
year), and lasts for three or four days. Besides these festivals 
they usually keep holy the first ten days of Moharram (the first 
month of the year), especially the tenth day, called Yom Ashoora , 
the birthday of the prophet, on the twelfth day of the third 
month , the birthday of El-Hoseyn, in the fourth month ; the 
anniversary of the prophet's miraculous ascension into heaven, 
in the seventh month, and one or two other anniversaries. 
IViday, called the day of El-Gumah (the assembly), is a day 
of public worship , but it is not usual to abstain from public 
liusmess on that day except dunng the time of prayer 

Hindu and Buddhist Festivals — In modern India the leading 
popular festivals are the llolf, which is held in March or AprS 
and lasts for five days, and the Dasahara, which occurs m October 
Although m its origin Buddhism was a deliberate reaction 
against all ceremonial, it does not now refuse to observe festivals 
By Buddhists in China, for example, three days in the year are 
especially observed in honour of the Buddha, — the eighth day 
of the second month, when he left his home ; the eighth day of 
the fourth month, the anniversary of his birthday ; and the 
eighth of the twelfth, when he attained to pierfection and entered 
Nirvfina, In Siam the eighth and fifteenth days of every month 
are considered holy, and are observed as days for rest and 
worship. At Trut, the festival of the close of the year, visiting 
and play-gomg are universal. 'The new year (January) is cele- 
brated for three days ; in Februaiy is another holiday ; in April 
is a sort of Lent, ushering in the ramy season ; on the last dapr 
of June presents are made of cakes of the new nee , in August is 
the festival of the angel of the river, “ whose forgiveness is 
then asked for every act by which the waters of the Meinam 
have been rendered impure " See Bowring's Siam and Cam4’s 
Tratfels in Indochina and the Chinese Empire Copious details 
of the elaborate festival-system of the Chinese may be found m 
lioolittle's Social Life of the Chinese 

Literatorr - For Christian feasts see K A H Kellner, Heorto^ 
lt>gte (Freiburg im BreisRau, 1906) ; Hippolyte Delehaye, Los 
Li^ndes hagtographtaues (Brussels, 1905) . j Kendel Hams, The 
Cm of the Heavenly Tmns (Cambridge, 1906) , de Rossi-Duchesne, 
Martyrologium Hteronymiaum, 

FBATHBR (0 Eng. fether, Ger Feder, from an Indo- 
European root seen also in Gr vrepov, and ftirerOai, to fly), 
d. homy outgrowth of tne skm of birds homologous with ihe 
scale of the reptile The body-covermg of birds is, without 
exception, comprised of feathers, and by this character alone 
birds may be distinguished from all other animals. 

The most perfect form of feather is made up of a long, tapering 


rod, fringed on either side, for the greater part its length, by a 
secondary series of slender and tapermg rods forming a more 
or less acute apgle with the central axis. This fringe is known 
as the vmUum or "vane” (fig* la) 'fhe central axis is divisible 
into two distinct parts, — a hollow, cylindrical, transparent 
calamus, or " quill,” the base of which is inserted into the skin, 
and a solid, quadrangular rhachss or " shaft ” which supports 
the tane. At the lower end of the quill is a small hole--4!he 
lower nm^ffwur-^through which the nutntive pulp passes during 
the growth of the feather : while at the upper end, where it 
passes into the shaft, a similar hole will be found,— the upper 
umMteus-^nd from this the last remains of the capsules which 
contamed the nutritive pulp may sometimes be seen protruding. 
If the quill IS cut open a senes of these capsules will be found 
fitting one into the other throughout the whole length of the 
tubuw chamber. 



Fig I — Diagrams of Feather-Barbs 

а, Outline of a feathtr showing d, A barbulc of the anterior 

the relation of the barbs and series 

barbules to the central axis e, Section across the base of three 

or shaft anterior barbules showing 

б, Section across two of the barbs attachment to barb 

shown m a, highly magm* /, A portion of the booklet of the 
fied antenor senes showing the 

e, Two barbules of the posterior method of interlocking with 
senes — seen only in cross- the barbules of the posterior 
section in b senes 

The rods comprising the lateral fnnge, or vane, are known 
as the ramt or the “ iSirbs," and will be found, on microscopic 
examination, to he lath-shaped and to taper to a pomt Further, 
each barb supports a double series of smaller outgrowths known 
as the fadn, or " barbules ” ; so that each barb may be likened 
to a feather m miniature. These " barbules,” however, differ 
markedly m structure on the two sides of the barb, those 
pointing towards the tip of the feather— the “ anterior barbules ” 
—being ribbon-shaped from the base outwards for about half 
their length, when they become cut up to form a series of long 
and very delicate hookiets (fig x d) On the opposite side of the 
barb the barbules are also nbbon-sbaped for about half their 
length, but the nbbon is curved trough-fashion, so tjhsit the 
whole series of posterior barbules forms a number of deep 
valleys, and into these the hookiets are thrust so as to catch 
hold of the upper edges of the troughs, which are set so that the 
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upper edge is towards the upper, and the lower edge towards 
the under surface of the feather. The manner in which this 
beautiful mediamsm works may be seen m fig. x & 

In one of the primary or ** quill feathers of the wipg of a 
crane, each barb of the inner side of the vane was found to bear 
about 600 pairs of barbules, which would make about 800,000 
barbules for the inner web of the vane alone, or more than a 
million for the whole feather (H F. Gadow). It is to the agency 
of these booklets alone that ^e closely-knit, elastic vanes of the 
flight feathers and the body feathers are due. Where these 
booklets are wanting the barbs do not adhere together, resulting 
m a loose '' discontinuous ” vane such as, for example, is found 
in the plumes of the ostrich 

Many feathers, in addition to the mam axis, bear a second, 
generally much shorter axis, supporting a loose discontinuous 
vane ; this shorter branch is known as the ** aftershaft ” and 
arises from the under surface of the feather. Only m the casso- 
wary and emu among adult birds is the aftersh^t as large as 
the mam shaft 

There are several different kinds of feathers — contour feathers, 
semiplumes, down -feathers, fUoplumes and powder -down 
Contour featheis, as their name implies, are those which form the 
contour or outline of the body, and are all that can generally 
be seen Those which form the “ flight feathers ” of the wing, 
anti the tail feathers, are the most perfectly developed- Semi- 
plumes are degenerate contour feathers The down-feathers 
are generally completely hidden by the contour feathers they 
form m many birds, such as gulls and ducks, a thick under- 
clothing comparable to the under-fur of mammals such as the 
seals In all cases they arc of a loose, soft, “ fluffy ” structure, 
the barbs being of great length and slenderness, while the 
barbules are often long and provided with knob-hke thickenings 
answering to the booklets of the more perfectly developed 
contour feathers , these thickenings help to “ felt the separate 
(lown-fcathers together, the barbs of one down-feather inter- 
locking with those of its neighbour. Down-feathers differ from 
semiplumcs both in their relation to contour feathers and in 
that they do not possess a mam axis, all the barbs arising from 
a common centre 

Filoplumes arc degenerate structures having a superficial 
resemblance to hairs, but they always bear a minute vane at 
the tip They occur in all birds, in clusters of varying number, 
about the bases of contour feathers. In some birds they attain 
a great length, and may project beyond the contour feathers, 
sometimes forming conspicuous white patches, as for example 
in the necks of cormorants In their early staged of development 
they often possess a large aftershaft made up of a number of 
barbs, but these quickly disappear, leaving only the degenerate 
mam shaft. The eyelashes and bristles round the mouth found 
in many birds appear to be akin to filoplumes. 

Powder-down feathers are degenerate down-feathers which 
appear to secrete a dry, waxy kind of powder. This powder 
rapidly disintegrates and becomes distributed over the plumage, 
adding thereto a quite peculiar bloom In birds of the heron 
tribe powder-down feathers have reached a high degree of 
development, forming large patches in the breast and thighs, 
while m some hawlw, and m the parrots, these mysterious 
feathers are scattered singly over the greater part of the body 

The nature of the covering of nestling birds is of a more 
complex character than has hitherto been suspected The 
majority of young birds, as is well known, either 
®*nerge from the eg^ clothed m down-feathers, or they 
develop these withm a day or two afterwards But 
this covering, though superficially similar m all, may, as a 
matter of fact, differ widely in its constitution, even in closely 
related forms, while only in a very few species can the complete 
history of these feathers be made out. 

The brown or tawny owl (Syrmum duco) is one of these 
At hatching, the young of this specfes is thickly clad m white, 
woolljr down-feathers, of the character known as umbelliform — 
that 18 to say, the central axis or mam shaft is wantmg, so that 
the barbs all start from a common centre. These feathers 


occupy the position of the ultimate contour feathers. Thc> arc 
shortly replaced by a second down-like covering, 8uperficiall> 
rwembUng, and generally regarded as, true down. But they 
differ in that their barbs spring from a central axis as in typical 
contour feathers. Feathers of this last description indeed have 
now made their appearance in the shape of tlie ** flight ” or quill 
feathers {rerntges) and of the tail feathers This plumage is 
worn until the autumn, when the downy feathers give place to 
the characteristic adult plumage The down feathers which 
appear at hatching-tune are known as pre-penmie, or pre-plumulae, 
as the case may be ; the first generation of pre^pennae, in the 
case of the tawny owl for example, 1$ made up of proiopivles, 
while the succeeding plumage is made up of inesopiyUs, and 
these m turn give place to the ieleoplyles or adult feathers The 
two forms of nestling plumage— pre-pennae and pre-plumulae— 
may be collectively called “ ncossoptylcs/* a term coined by 
IL F Gadow to distinguish the plumage of the nesthng from 
that of the adult — the “ teleoptyle ” plumage 

As a rule the nesthng develops but one of these generations 
of neossoptyles, and this generally answers to the mesoptylc 
plumage, though this is of a degenerate t>pe In some birdv, 
as m the Megapodes, the “protopl>le” or first of these two 
generations of pre-pennae is developed and shed while the chick 
is yet in the shell, so that at hatching the mesoptylc plumage 
IS well developed. But m the majority of birds, probabl} , the 
mesoptylc plumage only is developed, while the earlier, and 
apparently more degenerate, dress is suppressed In the penguins 
both of these nestling plumages aie dcvtlopeJ, but the mesoptylc 
dress has degenerated so that umbelliform feathers now take the 
place of feathers having a central axis 

The Anatidae show traces of the earlier, first generation of 
feathers m one or two species only, eg Cloephaga rubtdtceps 
In all the remaining species mcsoptyles only occur. And thes 
IS true also of the gome-birds In ^th the Tinamous, the dlick- 
tnbe and the game-birds this mesoptyle plumage shows, in 
different species, every gradation between feathers having a 
well-developed mam shaft and aftershaft, and those which are 
mere umbelliform tufts. 

As development proceeds and the contour feathers make their 
appearance they thrust the mesoptylc feathers out of their 
follicles — the pockets in the skin m which they were rooted — 
and these will often be found adhering to the tips of the contour 
feathers for many weeks after the bird has left the nest. This 
occilrs l)ecause the development of the contour feather begins 
before that of the mesoptyles has completed 

The plumage m nestling birds is still further complicated by the 
fact that it may be almost, or entirely, composed of pre-plumulae, 
that IS to say, of down-feathers which arc later succeeded by 
adult down'- feathers This is the case among the accipitnne 
birds for example, and thereby it differs entirely from that ol 
th^ owls, which develop neither pre-plumulae nor adult down. 
The cormorants are, so far as is known, the only birds which 
have a nestling plumage composed entirely of prc-plumulae. 

In variety and brilliancy the colours of birds are not surpassed 
by those of any other group of animals Yet the pigments to 
which these colours are due are but few in number, 
while a large number of the most resplendent hues The 
are produced by structural peculiarities of the 
colourless homy surface of the featlicrs, and hence 
are known as subjective or optical colours 

The principal colour pigments are (a) melanin pigments, 
derived possibly from the haemoglobin of the blood, but more 
probably from the blood plasma, and {b) hpochrome or “fat” 
pigments, which are regarded as reserve products , though in the 
case of birds it is exceedingly doubtful whether they Imve this 
significance 

The melanin pigments (zoomelamn) ocv-ur m the form oi 
granules and give rise to the black, brown and grey tones, 
or they may combine with those of the hpochrome series 

The hpochrome pigments (zooneryihrtn and zooxanthm) tend 
to be diffused throughout the substance of the feather, and give 
'nse respectively to the red and yellow colours, 

. X. 8 
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In addition to these must ht r^c^on^d turatt% A reddish*- \ 
purple p^ment consisttm of the Ktoe clemehts $» tfoomelotitii, 
but remarkable for the fact that it coritaiilis from 5 to ^ % of 
copper^ ivhich can be extracted by a weak alkaline solution^ su(^ 
as ammonia^ and with the addition of acetic acad k can be 
filtered off as a metallic red or blue powder. The presence of 
metallic copper is indicated by the green flame of these fed 
feathers when burnt. Turacm was discovered by Sir A H. Church 
in the qudWeathers of the wings of Touracoes or plantain 
caters.” These feathers, he showed, lose their colour after they 
have become wet, but regain it on drying But tumdti is not, 
as was supposed, confined to the feathefrs of the plantain eaters, 
since it has been olitaincd from a cuckoo, Dasylophus suprtiUo$u^, 

What effect food may have on colour in Mrds in a kild state 
we have no means of knowing, but it is significant that flaihihgoefe 
and linnets m confinement never regain their bright hues after 
their first moult in Captivity If cayenne pepper be mixed with 
the food of certain strains of canaries, from the time the birds 
are hatched onwards, the yellow colonr of the feathers becomes 
intensified, till it takes on a deep orange hue Bullfinches, if fed 
on hemp-seed, turn black. According to Darwin, the natives of 
the Amazonian region feed the common green parrot on the fat 
of large Siluroid fishes, and as a result the feathers beccMne beauti- 
fully variegated with red and yellow. Similarly, in the Malay 
Archipelago, the natives of Gilolo change the colours of another 
parrot. 

With but rare exceptions bright colours are confined to the 
exposed portions of the plumage, but m some of the Bustards the 
down IS of a bright pink colout 

Structural colours include dll metallic or prismatic colours, 
blue, green, while, some yellohrs, atid, m part, gloSsy black 
In metallic feathers the radii (harbules) are modified 
in various ways, frequently to form flattcnefl, over- 
lapping platen or tilCs, while the surfaces of the plates 
are either smooth, finely stnated or pitted. But, baVe only 
in the case of white feathers, bcnleath this colourless, gkzCd outer 
coat there is always a layer of pigment 

The only green pigment known to occur in feathers is fwra- 
amerdtn, found in the feathers of the plantain eaters ; it contains 
a relatively large amount of iron, but no copper In all other 
cases the green colour of feathers is due to yellow, orange or 
greyish-brown pigment occurring with a special superstructure 
consisting of harrow ridges, as in some parrots and pittas (ant- 
thrushes), or the surface of the batbs and barblileS is smooth and 
transparent, while between it and the pigment there exists a 
layer of small polygonal, colourless bodies having higWy re- 
fractoiy, and often striated, surfaces. 

Bluie is unknown as a pigment in feathers. Blue feathers 
contain only orange or brownish pi^ent (Gadbw), the blue 
colour being caused by the combination Of pigittent cotpuscles 
And colourless striated pblygonal bodfes, as in green feathers. 

While in many birds the coloration takes the form either Af 
a uniform hue or Of bands and patches of Colour fcnore or less 
brilliant, m others the coloration is sombre, and made Up of 
dark longitudinal stripes or ttariSVerse bars on a lighter ground 
The latter is the more primitive, and there seems good reason 
to believe that longitudinal stripes preceded transverse bairs. 
This IS indicated by the fact that the nestlings of the more 
pnmitiye groups arc longitudinally striped, and that young 
hawks in their first plumage are so striped, while the adults are 
barred. 

There is also evidence to show that the evolution of briOknt 
phmage began With the males, and has, in many cases, been more 
dr less perfectly acquired by the females, and also by the young, 
as for example in the kingfishers, where parents and ofeprisig 
wear the same livery. Often, where the parents are aliM in 
^lumai^, the young wear a different and duller llveiy, as in the 
case 6f the commAn statlirtg {Stutnus Vw/gAm). But where the 
female differs from the male in coloration the young resemble 
female parent. 

The physiologidal explanation of complete disappearance of 
pigment in adult life, e g gannot, is not yet apparent, 


At teast once aimuaSy birds renew their feathers completely 
by a process known as a moult. Until the new feathers have 
attained at least half their full length they are mvested 
m a soft skbath, agd, as development proceeds, the 
sheath breaks up from tha tip df the feather downwaods, so that 
for a time the new featihers have almost a brush-like appeamnee 
Generally this replacement takes place gradually, new a»id old 
feathers ooctimng side by side, and on this account it is fiot 
always possible to see whether a moult as proceeding without 
raising the old feathers 

The quill ” feathers of the wing and tail are renewed in pairs, 
so that flight is little, if at ail, impaired, the change taking 
place in the wing from the region of the wrist inwards, as to tiie 
primaries, and from the body outwards, towards the tip of the 
Wing, as to the secondaries In certam birds, however, as m 
th^ duck tnbe and the rails, for example, all the quillrfcolhers 
of the Wing are shed at cade, so that for some time flight is 
impossil^le 

In the penguins this simultaneous method of moulting is 
earned still further That is to say, the old feathers covering 
the body arc not replaced gradually, but en masse This method 
of ecdysis is, however, still further remarkable m that tlie old 
feathers do not drop out, to be succeeded by spine-like stumps 
whicli, later, split at the tip, liberating the barbs bf the new 
feathers They are, on the contraiy, thrust out upon the tips 
of the new feathers, the barbs of which arfc never enclosed within 
an envelope such Us that just descrllied When their growtli 
has practically completed, and not till then, the old feathers are 
removed m large patches by the aid of the bird’s beak ; ex- 
posing thereby a perfectly devT^lopfed plumage In the oaSso wOiy, 
and ertibu, the old feathers siniilarly adhere for a time to the tifjs 
of the new , but m these birds the feathers are moulted singly 
as m other birds. 

Some binds moult twice within the year, the additional moult 
taking place m the spniig, as ifl the case of the “ warblers ” 
(Sylvlidae) and Limicolab, for example But when this is the 
case the spring moult is only partial, since the quill feathers 
of the wings and the tail feathers arc not renewed 

At this spring moult a special “ nuptial plumage is often 
assumed, as for exampie m many of the Lihnicolae, e.g godwits, 
knots, dunhn, ruff. 

The sequel to this habit of assuming a nuptial dress is an 
interesting one Briefly, this plumage, at first assumed at tfie 
mating period by the males ohly, and doffed soon after the young 
appear, has beooxfle retained for longer and longer periods, 
so that the su^eedlng plumage, often oonspicuously dull com- 
pared with die nuptial drrsfe, is worn only for a few weeks, instead 
of many months, as m the case of many of the ducks, for example ; 
wherein the malcS, as soAn as the young are hatched, assume 
what C Watertoft has aptly oaliled an “ eclipse ” dress. This, 
instead of beiAg worn till the following spring, as in the waders, 
is Shed again m the autuinn and replacM by what answers to 
the waders’ “ nupitial ” drehs in the gamAurds but a trace 
0! this eclipse ” plumage tebnauls ; and this, aipparently, only 
m jungfe-fowl, the dwnmon grey partridge (Perdtx amrta) and 
the Maokeock (Lyruft^\ m ^ose case toe head and neck for 
a short ocnod following the breeding season are ckithcd only 
by dull wathew Further, this more hsgHly developed plumage 
becomes transforrdd, first to the femate> then to young, so 
that, Sn many groups, the dull phase of plumage is entirely 
ehmmated 

But the assumption at toe bkreedmg toason of a oonspiA^o^ 
brilliant phnrvage » not aiwkys due to a moult In hiany birds, 
notably many f^issermes, this du^e is bronght about by 
shedding the tips of toe leathers, whtto are of a duller hue than 
toe rest of the feather, in this way the bright rose pink of the 
linnet’s breast, the blue and bkdc head of the chaffinch, asid the 
bladk throat and chestawt-awd-blhck markings of the back of 
the spoirrew, are assttmed— to mention but a few instances. 
These birds anoult but once a year, in the autumn, when the 
new feathers have broad brown fringds ; as the spnng advances 
these drop of, and with tksm toe baerbfeds from the bak-bvles 
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of the upper surface of the feather^ thus repealing; the hidden 
tints. ' 

According to some authorities, however^ Somp feiVcfa acquire 
a change of colour without a moult by the lafioeqt ca pigment 
from the base of the feather The black head aasu«ned> W mlOny 

S lls in the spring is, foi- mmple, said to b(e gdined ih this ifiv 
icre is, howevet, not only no good evidence it Shpjpippk df 
contention, but the whole structure of the feather is agaiaat 
the probability of any such change taking’ plaoa, 7 
Feathers correspond with the scales of "ifathet Ihha ^th 

the hairs of mammals, as is shown by theiS: 

Tu M make their ntst appearah^e hi thb chi6k ift 

about the sixth day of ittcuba^toO, fn.the SRaM t/f email 
papillae In section hheh papf 4 a is lOuiid to^be madb tdp 
of Stream* ^ cluster of denAhl celK-thsU Is tO say, qt C<JU4 of the 
deeper layer of the skin — capped by celh dt tfhe ebWjei 4 rih Thd^ 
last form a single superficial Javer of flAttened celH -the ^vifibhtU ^ — 
ovei laying the ocUs of the ihalplghlatt layer, j^ich aw cylhi 4 tl<iat 
m shape and rapidly Ihdt^ase id lortti S^dral liiybrs As develop- 
ment proceeds the papdUe assume a cone -shape With its aptrt 
directed backwards, white 'thb b\se of this COhe siaks doWn into the 
skin, or rather is canihd rfoWn by thv growth oftheMitpirfSian Cblls, 
so that the cone is nOW Sunk hi avjleab Thereby these malpighian 

cells become diridcd Wito wo bortiohs (t) thosb taking In thte 
formation of the walls pf tfre pit ot feathbr folliclb *’ and (i) those 
enclosed withm the Theste last 'surround the central mass or 
core foimed by the dermis Thlil ihass Constitutes the nutntiVd 
pulp for ihb devLlopmeht of the groMng feather, and h highly 
vascular The cells of flie Milpiglnan hycr wilhm the cone now 
liCLome dlfferentiafCd Into threb layers ^t) An intieT, extremely 
thin, fbtming a delicate sheath for the pulp, and found in the fully 
developed Heather tn the form of aperies ol hollbw', transparent Caps 
enclosed ivithin the calamus ; (2) a thick layer which forms tlic 
feather itself , and (3) a thin layei which •forms the inveStipg sheath 
of the fpatner, l^t is this shhath whfOh grves the cuhbuv spinc- 
covered clmracfer to mahy nestling bnds ahd birds in motilt As 
growth, proceeds the celh of this middle laybr arrai^ themselves ni 
fotfgittRlmal rqwt to iotm the barbs, while the barotites ate fOnhbd 
by a hCcopdaty sdlrtting At their bases these rudimentary batbs 
mbet to ferin'^fhe daiamns Finally the tipi of the barbs weak 
through the fnvc^ihg sheath and lihe fully lotmed doWn*-fcathot 
ertier^s 

A part of the pulp and Malpighian cells remamtis ovbt aftcf the 
complete grtiwth of tlie down -^feather, and from this su<!ceetiuig 
gein rations of feathers are developed The prOcess oi this develop- 
ment differs from that jUst outlmed chiefly in this that of tije 
longitudmal tows whteh in the down^feather form the barlie, two 
on the dorsal and two ofi thb ventral UspicCt of the tattenor of tho 
cyiindet become stronger thanth^ tuijtj combining to form the mahi- 
drtd after-shaft respocliVdy The ree^indOr Of thfe tOdS form the 
barbs and barlmles as in the down-fbather 
Tbb s'eptOductive pOwor of the Yeaihtr fOUicflh appears to be almost 
inC’thausnble, since it is not dmimibhed appreciably by age, her 
testrictc*d to definite mbuiting periods, as is Shown by the cruel and 
now olisotete custom of blircktog geeSe ahve, ho tesh than three times 
amtOally, for the ^ake m their feathers The growtli Of the fcalhiets 
is, however, certainly affected by the gchevai health of the bird, 
mSl^ nutrition causing the appearance of pheuUM: tranSVetse Ig- 
shapeil grooves, at mote or iSis teguM ihtetvate, albng the whble 
tengi^ of the YettithCi Thefse ^ knoWh as hUfiger-unMirkar' a 
name gfvett by falconets, to whom tins defect was wdH kMdwtl 
11 would seem that .while tlic leather germ be artificially 
stiinti^b^ tb prbdn^ inreetitteCes^d gdh'^mtioat oi fSkthCrs WMin 
ayaaisit mayton thbioethar hand, beoandnioediartirxial^ 
a epoftinWoaawtiviiy cixf|end«ag over long iHMjtedfc, ThnS 
thn ncnmaA Quiescent period, ^audifenodw moult, may be suspended, 
so tnar the feather mountains a steady sM cpatlhUous gibWth fill ft 
attains a length of several feet The only known inStaxiOe Of this 
kiittdila tliatimnfahod by* a dcineHtitatod'breud of jkaxigte fowl toaOun 
as Shs ** {|dpanese4ongrrtaited fow4s^* or fas Vokobfunas/' In 'this 
brqed thn eipper tai) coverts arc in.sbme way, as ryet unknown to 
Eyre^dns,, induct to & On gfbWmg iintiPthOy %aVe atUmbd a 

ktegW of froth I 2 to 1 % or even aOdt i ”lhl aBncWihaa growth 'the 

** Uankles^fbf the HoWcirtpait ol this bank (alio sham, i though itiuy 
dpdoeslttamiaitimilfwiteagti^ i , * j 

dfprmJy over jth9 

l honed iatcMiv 

tovmdiistBtAliwitis ’ 

faesia'ttn 

twrt, tttBioidly «««ifaT •(< it|« 
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expands censidecably in the lumbar rogion, aS m Passeres. Frc 
iMontly It IS divided into two portions , an tipper, terminating m 
w regien Of the ffiiddle of the back m a forfc, and a lower, which 
commences either as a fork* 0 g plover, barbot, tor as a medihn band, 
swattow^ Very 'CpiOmoniy tni.* dtnW icgion of thiS tract tticlobis 
a moneor less extensive leathorless sj)Qjce (apttrioH), swift, auk 
While, as a rutei, the dorsnl region of this tract is relatively nanow, 
itiiaia some of gieat breadth, e g grfebe, pigepn, coW 
41 ) rihe ventml titoot {pi fisn/rn/is), which presents almost sn 
many vaiiationi as the. spinal tract 

Ia Its Siinpkst fortn K rotts from tpe throat btickwanh in Ihe 
form ot d mcniun band as far aathe base of the neck where it divules^ 
sendung a hranch to each asute 
eif Uw hrcdst Ihis branch 
commonly again divides mto 
a short, oroad outtr branch 
winch lodges the “flimk'* 
feoUmra, and a long, narrow, 
miter braiM.h which runs 
backwards to join its fellow 
of the o|ij>0(i(e side m fiont 
of the cloacal aperture. This 
branch lodges the abdomitMil 
tetUhers, I bo median space 
which divides the inner 
branches of the tnraet rinay be 
oomtititied iforwards as tar las 
the middle of tlve neiok,or even 
up to the thioat, eg plover 
Only ia a lew cases is the 
neck •eontinuQusly icovei ed by 
the fusion of the doml and 
ventral tracts, e g flamingo, Anseres, C ironidac, Pvgopodes 
For convcmetice sake the ccrviual porUons of the spinal and 
ventral traett are geneiaUy regarded a^ K^paratc tracts, the pt €olh 
dprsafrt ami 7M. rospectively 

>(4) The hiutteral traot {pt hmneraUs)^ which gives nse to the 
* secular feathers 

(^) The femoral tract {pt which forms au oblique band 

across the thigh 

(rn Xiie crmal tract {pL enttolis), which clothes the rest of tlie leg< 
(7) The tail tract [pU caadrihO, includHig the tad feathers and 
their coverts , and 

(S) The wing tract {pt aiam). The wing tract presents many 
peovbor featouteb Eacli segment'-tiaria^ fceoaim^na iumd — beats 
foathurB <eSscn4ial to fiight. aad tiiese ase diviiilkd uilro ^emtges, or 
“ quiU ’* feathers, ami Oi “ coverts '* 

Ihe rexiugei. of the arm, morecommoiUiy described as '' tertianos, * 
are, teohnacally, odllepltvwly known as the parqptgt^on aad hj/popUrtm, 
and are composed le^^oeclavely of long, quiUrUke feathers forming a 
cjouble (Seraes^ ^ foivuLr arranged along the uj^r, aud the Litter 
aipng the lower aspect of the humerus. Thfy ssrvp to fiU up the 
gap which, wi long-wmged burds^ would otberwine occur during flight 
between the quill feathers of the forearm and the body, a gap which 
woidd maboftlght Hopossiliite In Bbort^wiagcd birds these iy,o senes 
are lexireiaely leduoim 

The remtges range m nwmber from lO, as in h»minihg'’burds, to 48 
as m the albatro according, m -horl, to the length of the wmg 
But these numeniuit differences dependt in<fl>mg buds« ndber upon 
the ftenglth ctf ithe forearm, sinoe the qudVi <4 rthe hand ^e\cr exceed 
It Md never laU below 1.0, thoagh the tonth tmay be reduced to a 
move vesUge. 

The qmlls»d( the ioream lane known as secondanca,” those of the 
hatad as “ pnnnaimas*'' Tho fornier aw artoebed by their bases at 
relnttiveilor wade idistanoss apart to Uie ulna^ wlulc the jmniaiies are 
orowded dose hd^nther and atUdicd to the sLelotou of the hand 
The liw Of seven iwhsch rest won the fused inetacari><^ -IH. are 
known as “ metacarpids* * i&e next euccee<bng feather cs boine by 
the pbatemiof digit fll. and hones as known as the addigiw 
Phaifmx it of ibgit always suppoits two quilh*, the “ middimtals,” 
whHe the aemamiag feathers — one or two^aro borne by thq last 
phalanx of digit ll and arc known as pre digitals, while the whole 
Himes of pnixiaries fare known as tho mctacarpo-djigitals 
In thmr reltotiqn one to another the remiges. it must be noted, 
are ntways so placod that they ovonlap one another^ ihe free edge of 
each, when the wing is> seen frpm ais upper surfaefe, being tumed 
towards the tip of tho wuig Thus, m flight, the aw pausses through 
the wing as it is raised, while in the downstroke the feathers are forced 
tQg^ber^ to fcHim a bomogsneoug surface, 

Birds wh ch fly much htoMo thOfWter pr«»nr»es of great length, 
mmg itlw wiiitf a pointed shape, ea in swifts, wlufe m spepcs iitlnch 
S^bdt btaia, or ftseqweoi tkaokeitei the AUter primaries arc very shoi t, 
giving the wmg a rounded appearance This adaptation to envirpn- 
medtmioonimbnly ot Jsy temonomom, who not mfrequeotiy 

udSiithe hum jafiflhb wjmg aS Afacton in classihfteitiaa 
SSle (tenftmesv Jfcr JoeVert feathfm of thei wipg, are afranged in 
onroial serfoi^idebreasuite eh meer !■«» behmd forwards^ 
<i<ilGEitaivn, 1 l 9 Mr’i)oi)id Of then ovoriajL^rd 

characters of geneMamj^oaetbaeorin elmiflcation. 

V ( ) J 
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The Erst ro*^ of the senes is fotmod by the major cojtfts » thepe, 
like the prinmuc'i, have tiuir fteeH»4gos directed towards the tip ol 
the wingr ami h(*nco are said to have a distal overlap Tho next row 
is formed t>y the median cavorts. These, on the forearm, commonly 
overlap as to tho outer half ol the row distally, and as to the Inner 
half j)roxifnally On the hand this senes is incomplete Beyond the 
ijK dian are four or five rows of coverts known as the minor covsris 
1 hose may hayc either a proximal or a distal overlap The remaining 
rows of small feathers arc known as the marginal covsrts^ and they 
always liavo a distal overlap 

The three or four large quill''like feathers borne by the thumb 
form what is known as the *' bastard'^wing/* ala spuria < 

The coverts of the under follow an arrangement similar to that of 
the upper anrUcc, l>ut the mmor coverts are commonly but feebly 
developed, heaving a more or less bare space which is covered by the 
great elongation of the marginal senes 

One noteworthy fact about the coverts of the under side of the « 
Wing IS that all save tho maior and median coverts have what answers 
to the dorsal surfaces of tno feather turned towards the body, and 
what answers to the ventral surface of the feather turned towards 
the under surface of the wmg In tho major and median coverts, 
however, tho ventral surfaces of these feathers are turned ventrab 
wards, that is to say, lu the extended wing they, like tho remiges, 
have tho ventral surfaces turned downwards or towards tho body 
in tlio closed wmg 

But the most remarkable fact in connexion with the ptorylosis 
of the wmg is the fact that in all, save the Passerine and Galliform 
t^cs, and some few other isolated exceptions, the secondary senes 
of remigcs appears always to lack the fifth retnex, counting from the 
wnst inwarqs, inasmuch as, when such wings are examined, there 
always found, iti the place of the fifth rerhox, a pair of major coverts 
only, wliilo throughout the rest ol the series each such pair of coverts 
embriU es a quill 

ITiis extraordinary fact was first discovered by the French 
naturalist Z Gerbt% and was later rediscovered by R S Wray 
Neither of these, however, was able to offer any explanation thereof 
This, however, has since l>cen attempted, simultaneously, by P« C 
Milclx 11 and W P, Pycrafl Ihc former has aptly coined the word 
diastataxtc to denote tho gap in tho scries, and eutaxic to denote 
such \Mugs as have an uninterrupted scries ot <|uill8 While both 
authors agree that there is no evidence of any loss in the number 
of the qiiilLs in diastataxic wings, they differ in the interpretation 
as to which of the two conditions is the more pnmitivc and the 
moans by whicii (the gap has been brought about 

Accordmg to Mitchell the diastataxic w the more primitive 
condition, and he has conclusively shown a way in which diastataxic 
wings may become cutaxic, Pyciaft on tho other hand contends 
thot the diastataxic wmg has been derived from the eutaxic type, 
and ha I produced evidence showing, on the one hand, the method 
by which this transition is effected, and on the other that by which 
the diistataxic wmg may again recover the cutaxic condition, 
though m this last particular tho evidence adduced by Mitchell is 
much more complete Tho matter is, however, one of considerable 
difficulty, but is well worth further investigation. 

The wings of struthious birds differ from those of the C4Lnnatae, 
ju^t eb'senbed, m many ways All are degenerate and quite useless 
as organs of flight In Some cases indeed they have become reduced 
to mere vestiges 

Those of t!ie ostrich and Rhea are the least degraded 
In the ostrich ankylosis has prevented the flexion of the hand at 
tho wrist Joint so that the quills — ^primaries and socondanes^orm 
an unbroken scries of alxiut forty in number Of these sixteen 
belong to the primary or mctacarpo-digital series, a number exceedmg 
that of any other bird What the si^iiicancc of this may be with 
regard to the primitive wmg it Is impossible to say at present The 
coverts, in their disposition, bear a general resethblatice to those of 
Carinate wings , but they differ on account of the great length of the 
leathers and tho absence Of any definite overlap. 

The wing of the South American Rhea more nearly resembles 
chat of fiving birds since the hand can be flexed at the wrist Jomt, 
and the pi imanes arc twelve in number, as in grebes, and some storks, 
fot example 

Tho coverts, as in the African ostnch, are remarkable for their 
gr6at length, those representing the major series being as long Os the 
remiges, a fact iirobaoly due to the Shortening of the latter They 
are not, however, arranged m quincunx, as is the rule among tho 
Canitatac, but m parallel, transverse rows, in which respect they 
resemble the owls 

In both ostrich and Rhea, as welPos in all tho other strutlnous 
birds, the under surface of the wmg is entirely bare < 

The w^ng of the cassowary, emeu and apteryx has uadengone 
complete degeneration ; eo much so that only a vestige of thb hand 
logins ' , ^ 

Ramigeli In the cassowhiT are represented by a few spae^Ufce 
shaft-i three pnmanes ana two secondaries. These ace ctsedly 
hypertrophmd calami This is shOwh by the fact that m the nestling 
thtee remiges haye a normal csilaimusw rhachis and vane ; hut as 
development prdfoeda the rha)ehis trith its vane iknighsdS, while the 
ralamiis becomes cnormbnsly lengplhened and aolidi < i » 

In the emeu the wing is less atrophied than m the cassowary. 


hut IS hot yet completely degenerate^ Altogether seventeen remiges 
are represented, of which seven correspond to pnmanes Since, 
however, theso feathers have each an aftershaft as long as the mam 
shaft —like the rfest of Ae body feathers — it may be that they answer 
not to YOmiges,<but to major coverts 


The wing of aptem^ like that of the cassowary, has become 
extremely reduceq The remiges are thirteen m number, four of 
which answer to pnmanes These feathers are specially interesting, 
inasmuch as they retain throughout life a stage corresponding to 
that seen in the vOry young cassovlrary, the calamus being greatly 
swollen, and supporting a very degenerate rhachis and vane 
The Mngums afford another object-lesson m degeneration of this 
kind Here the wmg has become transformed into a paddle, clothed 
on both sides 'vvith a covering of small, close-sct featners A pollcx 
is wanting, as m the cassowary, emeu and apteryx, while it is 
impossible to say whether remiges are represented or not 
Authorities —The following authors should be consulted for 
further details on this subject — 

For General Reference as to Structure, Colour, Development and 
Pieryhus — H Gadow, in Newton's Dictionary of Birds (1896) , 
W P Pycraft, ** The Interlocking of the Barbs of Feathers,” Naturai 
Science (189^) 

On ilie Colours of Feathers — T L Bonhote, '* On Moult and Colour 
Change m Bards,” Ibis (1900) , A H. Church, ” Researches on 
Turacm, an Animal Pigment containing Copper,” Phil Trans 
chx (1870), pt 11 , II. Gadow, ” The Coloration ol Feathers as affected 
by Structure,” Proc Zool $oc (1882) , Newbegm, Colour in Nature 
(1898) , R M Strong, ” The Development of Color m the Definitive 
Feather,” BW/ Mus Zool Harvard College, 'vol xl 

On Moulting — J Dwight, “The Sequences of Plumage and 
Moults of the Passennt Birds of ^few York,” Annals N Y Acad Set , 
vol xiii (1900) , W K De Winton, ” On the Moulting of the King 
Penguiq,'* iVtir Zool Soc (1898-1899), W P Pycralt, ”On some 
I’oints jn tlie Anatomy of the Emperor and Ad6he Penguins,” Report 
National Antarctic Expedition, vol 11 (1907) 

On Development of Embryonic, Nestling and Adult Feathers — ^T H 
Studer, ” Die Entwicklung dcr Fedorn/^ Inaug -Dtss (Bern, 1873) , 
” Bcitragc rur Entwickl cler Fedcr,” Zeitsch f wt^s Zool , Bd xxx , 

i T, Cunningliam, ” Observations and Expenments on J^anese 
ong-tailed Fowls,” Pw Zool Soc (1903), H R Davies, Beitrag 
sur Entwicklung dcr FedcTy” AffirpA Jahrh xiv (1888). xv (1889), 
W P Pyemit, A Contribution towards our Knowledge of the 
Morphology of the Owls,” Trans Linn Soc (1898) , W P Pycraft, 
** A Contribution towards our Knowledge of the Pterytography of 
the Mq^podii,” Report Willey's Zoological Results, pt iv (1900) . 
W P Pycraft, ” Nestling Birds and some of the Problems they 
lYescnt, Bri/isA Birds (1907) 

Qn Pterylosii — H. Gadow, ” Remarks on the Numbers and on the 
Phylogenetic Development of the Remiges of Birds,” proc Zool Soc 
(1888) . Z Gerbe, *"$ur les plumes du vol et lour nuie,” Bull Soc 
Zool E ranee, vol, 11 (^877) , J. G, Goodchild, ” The Cubital Coverts 
ol the Euomithae in relation to Taxonomy,” Proc Roy Phys 
Ldtnb vol x (1890-1891), Moijere, ” t)ber die Fedcrn dor VOgel,” 
Morphol Jahrh xxui (1895) * ^ Mitchell, ” On so-called ' Qumto- 

cubitahsm * m the Wing of Birds,” Journ linn, Soc Zool vol 
xxvu, (1899) , On the Anatomy of the Kmghshers, with sjpecial 
reference to the Conditions known ds Eutaxy and Diastataxy,” 
Jbis (1901), C h* Nitzscli, “Pterytography, Ray Soc (1867) , 
W P Pycraft, “ Some Facts concenung the so-called * Aquimto- 
cubitalism * osf the Bird’s Wing,” Journ Linn Soc vul xxvu « 
C J. Sundevall, “ On tlio Wings of Birds,” Ibis (1886) , R, S Wray, 
“ On some Points in the Morphology of the Wings of Birds,” Proc, 
Zool Soc, (1887) (W. P. P.) 


Commercial Applications of FeaJhers —The chief purposes for 
which feathers b^ome commercially valuable may be caompre- 
hended undet; four divisions . — (x) bed and upholstery feathers ; 
(a) qUilb for writing ; (3) ornamental feathers ; and (4) mfa* 
cellaneous uses of feathers^ 

Bed and Upholstery Feathers —l\it qualities which render 
feathers available for stuffing bedS; cushions, &c , are lightness, 
elasti^ty^ frtedom from matting and softness Thi^e anf 
comtnned in the most satisfactory degree in the leathers od the 
goose tad of several other allied aquatic birds, whose bodies 
are protected with a warm downy eovtting Goose feathers 
and dowh; when plucked ii;i spting fironi the living bird, are most 
6steemed|f being lat once ^ove eji^tic, deaner and lees )ial^ to 
taint than those obtained from the bodies of killed geese. The 
down of the eider duck. Anas nudltssima, is valued above all 
other substances fof li^j^tnes^' softness and elfisticity ; bdt it 
has some tendai^ tp tnati and is cohsequeqtly more for 

S *'ti'aod in mrtu^ of eloping than unauxed for stuffing beds. 

feathers of tatas, dudes and of the oommon domestic fowl 
$Xt employe^ fbr beds' ; b^t ih, the, case of the litter 

bird, which u of course hon-aquaiic, the feathers 
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and less downy than are those of the natatorial birds generally^ 
Feathers which possess strong or stiff shafts cannot without 
some preliminary preparation, oe used for stuffing purposes, as 
the stiff points they present would not only be highly uncomfort* 
able, but would also pierce and cause the escape of the feathers 
from any covenng in which they might be enclosed The barbs 
are therefore stripped or cut from these feathers, and when so 
prepared they, m common with soft feathers and downs, undergo 
a careful process of drying and cleaning, without which they 
would acquire an offensive smell, readily attract damp, and 
harbour vermin. The drying is generally done in highly heated 
apartments or stoves, and subsequently the feathers are smartly 
beaten with a stick, and shaken in a sieve to separate all dust 
and small debris. 

Qmlls for Writing — The earliest ^riod at which the use of 
quUl feathers for writing purposes is recorded is the 6th century , 
and from that time till the introduction of steel pens in the early 
part of the 19th century they formed the principal writing 
implements of civilued communities. It has always been 
from the goose that quills have been chiefly obtained, although 
the swan, crow, eagle, owl, hawk and turkey aU have more or 
less been laid under contribution. Swan quills, indeed, are 
better and more costly than are those from the goose, and for 
fine lines crow quills have been much employed Only the 
five outer wing feathers of the goose are useful for writing, and 
of these the second and third are the best, while left-wing quills 
are also generally more esteemed than those of the right wing, 
from the fact that they curve outward and away from the 
writer using them. Quills obtained m spring, by plucking or 
otherwise, from living birds are by far the i)est, those taken 
from deacl geese, more especially if fattened, being comparatively 
worthless To take away the natural greasiness, to remove the 
superficial and internal pellicles of skin, and to give the necessary 
qualities of hardness and elasticity, quills require to undergo 
some processes of preparation The essential operation consists 
in heating them, generally in a fine sand-luth, to from 130° to 
t8o® F according to circumstances, and scraping them under 
pressure while still soft from heal, whereby the outer skin is 
removed and the inner shrivelled up If the heating has hem 
properly effected, the quills are found on cooling to have become 
hard, elastic ancl somewhat brittle While the quills are soft 
and hot, lozenge-shaped patterns, ornamental designs, and names 
arc easily ancl permanently impressed on them by pressure 
with suitable instruments or designs m metal stamps 

Ornamental Feathers — I^eathers do not appear to have been 
much used, in Europe at least, for ornamental purposes till the 
close of the 13th century. They arc found m the conical caps 
worn m England during the reigns of Edward TIT and Richard 
TI ; but not till the period of Henry V did they take their 
place as a part of military costume Towards the close of the 
15th century the fashion of wearing feathers in both civil and 
military life was earned to an almc^st ludicrous excess In the 
time of Henry VIII they first appeared m the bonnets of ladies , 
and during Elizabeth’s reign feathers bc*gan to occupy an impor- 
tant place as head-dress ornaments of women From that 
time down to the present, feathers of endless variety have con- 
tinued to be leading articles of ornamentation m female head- 
attire , but, except for military plumes, they have long ceased 
to be worn in ordinary male costume. At the present day, the 
feathers of numerous birds are, m one way or another, turned 
to account by ladies for the purpose of personal ornament 
Ostrich feathers, however, hold, as they have always held, a 
pre-eminent position among ornamental feathers, and the 
ostnch IS the only bird which may be said to be reared exclusively 
for the sake of its feathers. Ostrich farming is one of the estab- 
lished industries of South Africa, and is also practised in Kordofan 
and other semi-desert regions of North Africa, in Argentina, 
and in Arizona and California m North America. The feathers 
are generally plucked from the living animal — a process which 
does not appear to cause any great inconvenience. In the male 
bird, the long feathers of the rump and wings are white, and the 
short feathers of the body are jet black ; while the rump and 


wing itatbers of the female are white tinged with a dusky grey, 
the general body jcolour being the latter hue The fcadiers 
of the male are consequently much more Valuable than those 
of the female, and they are separately classified m commerce. 
The art of the plumassier embraces the cleaning, bleadung, 
dyeing, curling and making up of ostrich and other plumes and 
feathers. White feathers are simply washed m hutudlea liot 
soapy water, run through pure warm water, exposed to sulphurous 
fumes for bleaching, thereafter blued with indigo solution, 
nnsed in pure cold water, and hung up to dry. When dry the 
shafts are pared or scraped down to give the feathers greater 
flexibility, and the barbs arc curled by drawmg them singly 
over the face of a blunt knife or by the cautious application of a 
heated iron. Dull-coloured feathers are usually dyed black 
Feathers which are dyed light colours are first bleached by 
exposure in the open air Much ingenuity is displayed in the 
m^ing up of plumes, with the general result of producing 
the appearance of full, ndi, and long feathers from inferior 
varieties ancl from scraps and fragments of ostnch feathers ; 
and so dexterously can factitious plumes be prepared that 
only an experienced person is able to deteci; the fabneation 
In addition to those of the ostrich, the feathers of certam 
other birds form articles of steady commercial demand Among 
these are the feathers of the South American ostrich, Rhea 
amertcana, the marabout feathers of India obtained from 
Leplopitlos argala and L ^avamca, the aigrettes of the heron, 
the feathers of the various species of birds of paradise, and of 
numerous species of humming-birds Swan-down and the skins 
of various penguins and grebes and of the albatross are used, 
like fur, for muffs and collarettes 
The Chinese excel m the preparation of artificial flowers and 
other ornaments from bright natural-coloured or dyed feathers , 
and the French also skilfully work fragments of feathers into 
bouquets of artificial flowers, imitation butterflies, &c 
Miscellaneous Applications of Feathers — Quills of various 
sizes are extensively employed as holders for the sable and 
camel hair brushes u»ed by artists, &c Peather brushes and 
dusters are made from the wing-fcathcrs of the domestic fowl 
and other birds , those of a superior quality, under the name 
of vulture dusters, being really made of American ostrich 
feathers A minor application of feathers is found m the dress- 
ing of artificial flv-hooks for fishing. As steel pens came into 
general use it became an object of c onsiderriblc importance 
to find applications for the supplanted goose-quills, and a large 
field of employment for them was found in the preparation of 
toothpicks (j l>A . W P P ) 

FBATHERSTONB, an urban district in the Osgoldcross 
parliamentary division of the West Riding of Yorkshire, England, 
6 m E, of Wakefield on the Lancashire & Yorkshire railwa> 
Pop. (iqoi) 12,093 The industrial population is emplo>ed in 
large collieries in the vicinity , and here, on the 7th of September 
1893, serious riots during a strike resulted in the destruction 
of some of the colliery works belonging to I.ord Masham, and 
were not quelled without military intervention and some blood- 
shed. 

FBATLBY (or Faircxouch) DANIBL (1582-1645), English 
divine, was born at Charlton, Oxfordshire, on the isth of March 
1582. He was a scholar of Corpus Christi College, Oxford, and 
probationer fellow in 1602, after which he went to France as 
chaplain to the English ambassador For some years he was 
domestic chaplain to (ieorge Abbot, archbishop of Canterburj", 
and held also the rectories of lAmbeth (1619), Allhallows, Bread 
Street {c 1622), and Acton (1627), this last after leaving the 
archbishop’s service in 1625 His varied activities mcluded a 
“ scholastjck duel ” with James I. in 1625, and the publication 
of (1) the report of a conference with some Jesuits in 1624, ( i) 
a devotional manual entitled AnctUa Pietatis (1626), (3) Mvsttca 
Clams, a Key opening divers Difiadt Texts of Scripture in 70 
Sermons (1636). He was appointed provost of Chelsea Colkge 
m 1630, and m 1641 was one of the sul>committee “ to settle 
religion ” In the course of this work he had a disputation with 
four Baptists at Southwark which he commemorated m his book 
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Kw^ySotfrurrul nwrairTinTrU, The Dippers dipt of the AnabupHsts 
duckt Hind fplun^ed mser keod\a^d\$krB <164 1;), ile*«at in thtt 
Westminster Assomhly 1643^ and vvids the last of thei Episoopal 
membem to remain* Eor* /revealing its proceedings he was 
expelled and imprisoned. Me died at Chelsea on 17th of 
April 1645 

FEBlONlANttM^ ^dhe name gi\*fn to a poweHlil movement 
within the Roman Catholic Church in Germany > in the latter 
part of the i8th oehtnry, directed towards the nationalizing ’’ 
of CatbohouRl^ the restriction of the monarchical power usur^ 
by the papacy at the expense of the episc^atc^ and the reunion 
of the dissident! churches with ('athoUc Oiristendom. It was 
thus^ in Its mam tendencies, the equivalent of what in France 
IS' ktibwn as Gulhcanism (ftO.). The name is derived from 
the pseudonym of justinus Febronius ” adopted by Johann 
Nikolaus von Hontheim {qs).}, coocljutor bishop of Treves (Trier), 
mi puihlwhiiiig his work De statu ecrlesiae et legtlttm ^testate 
Homhm pontificis^ This book, which roused a vast amount of 
excitement and controversy at the time, exercised an immense 
mfluciice on opinion within the Roman Catholic Church, and the 
principles it proclaimed were put into practice by the rulers of 
that i liurch ih various ooiintriob during the latter part of the 
rhtii and the beginning of the rqth century 

ITic mam pmpositions defended bv Fcbronius ” were as 
fobows* The constitution of the Church is not, by Christ’s 
institution, monarchical, and the pope, though entitled to a 
certain ])rimucy, is suhordmute to thr uni\ ersal Chun h Though 
as the centre of unity ” he may he regarded as the ^,uardian 
and champion of the ecclesiastical lav^, nnd though he may 
propose l.iws, and send legates on the affairs of his primacy, his 
sovereignty {prvnsipatus) over the ( hunh is not one of junsdu- 
tion, but of order and collaboration {ordtnts ei consoctaitonts) 
The Roman (ultramontane) d(K>tnne of papal infallibility is not 
accepted ^Miy the other Catholic C’hurches ” and, moreover, 
“ has no praclicul utility ” 'Jhe Church is based on the one 
apisiapucy common to all ])ishof)s, tlie jiope being only prmus 
mter perns, 1 1 follows that the pope is subject to general coun< ils, 
m which the bishops are hw colleagues {oonjudt€es\ not merely 
bis r^iisultors , nor has he the extiusne right to summon such 
councils The docrees of general councils need not be confirmed 
by the pope nor can they be altered by him ; on the otlier hand, 
appeal mav be made from jiapol decisions to a general council 
As for the rights of the pojies in such matters as appeals, reserva- 
tions, the confinnation, translation and deposition of bishops, 
these belong properly to the bishops in provincial synods, and 
were usurped by the pajiacv gradually as the rtsiilt of a variety of 
causes, notably of the False DecreUls For tho health of the 
Chuxx;h it is therefore necessary to restore matters to Ihcir condi^ 
Uon before the halse Decretals, and to give to the episcopate its 
due authority 'I'he main obstacle to this is not the pope himnelf, 
but the C uria, and this must be fought by all possible moans, 
especially by thorough popular education (primum adversus 
ahusum ecclestashcae ^testaUs temedtum), and by tho assembling 
of national nnd {provincial synods, the neglect of which is the 
main caqsc of the Churih’s woes If the pope will not move 
m the matter, the pnneos, and notably the emperor, must act m 
co-operation with the bishops, summon national councils even 
against the [lope’s will, defy his excommunication, and in the 
last resort lofuse obedience in those matters over which the 
papacy has usurped jurisclu tion 

it will bo seen that the views of Febronius had but little 
origmahty. In the mam they were those that predominated 
in tlie great general coiin^ ils (4 ('onstance and Basel in the 15th 
century , but they were backed by him with such a wealth of 
leanung, and they fitted so wi 11 into tlic intellectual and political 
conditions of the time, that thcN found a widespread acceptance 
The book, indeed, was at once condemned at Rome (Februar)^ 
1764), and by a brief of the 2isi of May the pope commanded 
all the bishops of (icrmanv to suppress it The papal condemna-* 
tion met with a very mixed reception ; m some dioceses the order 
to prohibit the book was ignored, in others action upon it was 
pd(^|||tecd pending an independent examination, in yet others 


(nine m all) it was at once obeyed '' for political reasoits,’^ 
though even in these the forbiddeti book became the ** brevuury 
of the governments.” The Febrowian doctrine, in fact, exactly 
fitted the views of the German bishops, which were by no means 
disinterested. It must be remember^ that the bishops wete 
at this time great secular prmces rather than Catholic prelates j 
with rare exceptions, they xna^ no pretence of carrying out 
their spiritual dutie*i j they shared to the full in the somewhat 
shallow “ enlightenment ” of the age. As princes of tlie Empire 
they hod asserted their practical independence of the emperor ; 
they were irked by what they considered the unjustifiable 
interference of tlie Curia with their sovereign prerogatives, and 
wished to establish then independence of the pope also In 
the ranks of the hierarchy, then, selfish motives combined 
with others more respectable to secure the acceptance of the 
Fcbronian position. Among secular rulers the welcome given 
to it was even loss equivocal Even so devout a sovereign as 
Maria Theresa refused to allow “lebronius” to lie forbidden 
in the Habsbiirg dominions , her son, the emperor Joseph 11 , 
applied the FebSronian principles with remorsekss thoronghness 
In Venice, m T‘uscany, in Nai>les, m Portugal, they inspired 
the vigorous efforts of ” enlightened despots ” to reform the 
Church from above ; and they gave a fresh impetus to the move- 
ment against the Jesuits, which, under pressure of the secular 
governments, culminated m the suppression of the Society 
by Pope CToment XfV in 1773 “ Febronius,” too, inspired 

the proceedings of two notable ecclesiastical assemblies, both 
held m the year 1786. The reforming synod which m^t at 
Pistoia under the presidency of the bishop, Scipione de* Kicci, 
is dealt with elsewhere (see Pistoia) The other was the so- 
called congress of Ems, a meeting of the delegates of the four 
German archbishops, which resulted, on the 25th of August, 
in the celebrated ” Punctation of Ems,” subsequently ratified 
and issued by the archbishops This document was the outcome 
of several years of controversy l>etween the archbishops and 
the papal nuncios, aroused by what was considered the un- 
justifiable interference of the latter m the affairs of the (ierman 
dioceses In 1769 the three archbishop -electors of Mainz, 
Cologne and T’rev'es (Trier) had drawn up m Ihirtv articles 
th(*ir complaints against the ( uria, and after submitting tliem 
to the emperor Joseph II , had forwarded them to the new 
pope, (Temont XIV These articles, though ” hebronius ” was 
prohibited in the archdioceses, were wholly Fcbronian in lone , 
and, indeed, Bishop von ITonthcim himself took an active part 
m the diplomatic negotiations which were their outcome In 
drawing up the “Punctation” he took no active part, but it 
was wholly inspired by his principles It consisted of XXTII 
articles, which mav l)e siimmanzcd as follows Bishojis have, 
m virtue of their 6od-given powers, full authority within their 
dioceses m all matters of dispensation, patronage and the like , 
papal bulls, briefs, &c , and the decrees of the Roman Congiega- 
tions arc only of binding force m each diocese when sanctioned 
bv the bishop , nunciatures, as hitherto conceived, are to cease , 
the oath of allegiance to the pope demanded of bishops bince 
Gregory VII ’s time is to be altered so as to bring it into 
conformity with episcopal rights ; annates and the fees payable 
for the pallium and confirmation are to be lowered and, m the 
event of the pallium or confirmation being refused, German 
archbishops and bishops are to be free to exercise their office 
under tlio protection of the omperor , with the Church tribunals 
of first and second instance (episcopal and metropolitan) the 
nuncios are not to interfere, and, though apjieal to Rome is 
allowed under certain “ national ” safe-guards, the opinion is 
expressed that it would be better to set up m each archdiocese 
a nnal court of appeal representing the provincial synod , finally 
the emperor is praved to use hw influence with the pope to secure 
the assembly of a national council in order to remove the griev- 
ances left unredressed bv tho council of Trent. 

^Vhethcr this manifesto would have led to a reconstitution 
of the Roman Catholic Church on permanently Fcbronian lines 
must for ever remain doubtful. The French Revolution inter- 
vened , the German Qiurch went down in the storm ; and in 
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tBo$ the secularusations earned out by ondet of the First Cooeul 
put anendtothctemporalambitionsoiitspsr^tes. Febrouianitem^ 
indeed, survived. Karl Theodor von Dalbeiif;, prince primate of 
the Confedemtion of the Rhine, upheld ita principles throughout 
the Napoleonic epoch and hoped to eatabhsh them m the new 
Germany to be created by the congress of Vienna* lie sent 
to this assembly, as representative of the German Church, 
Bishop von Ws^senberg, who m his diocese of Constianpe had 
not hesitated to apply Febromoin principles m relovming, on 
his own authority, services and dwcipUne of the Church. 
But the lames were not favourable for su^ eitperiments* Ihe 
tide of reaction after the Revolutionary turmoil was setting 
strongly in the direction of traditional authority, in religion as 
in poiitics; and that ultramontane movement which, before 
the century was ended, was to domuiiate the Church, was already 
showing signs of vigorous life Moreover, the great national 
German Church of which Dallwg had a vision— with himself 
as primate— “did not appeal to the German princes, tenacious 
of their newly acquired status as Kuropean powers. Ouc by 
one these entered into concordats with Rome, and Fel^ronianism 
from an aggressive policy subsided into a speculative opinion 
As such It survived strongly, especially m the universities (Bonn 
especially had been, from Us foundation m 1774, very Febronian), 
and it reasserted itself vigorously in the attitude of many of 
the most learned German prelates and professors towards the 
question of the defunUion of the dogma of papal infallibility in 
1870 It was, wx fact, against the Febrpuian position that the 
decrees of the Vatican Council were deliberately directed, and 
iheir promulgation marked the triumph of the ultramontane 
view (see Vacican Council, Ultramontanism, Papacy) In 
Germany, indeed, the struggle agamst thi? papal monarchy was 
carried on for a while by the governments on the so-called 
kuUurkampiU the Old Catholics representing militant Febronian- 
HiH. The latter, liowcvcr, since Bismarck “ went to Canossa/’ 
have sunk mto 4 respwtable hut comparatively obscure sect, and 
ludiromanism, though it still has some hold on opinion within the 
(xburch m the chapterb and universities of the Rlime provinces, is 
practically extinct in Germany Its revival under the guise of so- 
called Modernism drew from Pope Pius X in 1:908 the scathing 
condemnation embodied m the encyi heal Pascetult ^egts 

Authorities — See Justmus Pobnmiiis, De statu ecrlestac ct 
legthma (ioissta^ Homam pontifias (liuUioni, 1765), bccoud and 
luUrgeJ edition, with new piefaccs addressed to Popt Clement 
XITT , to Chnsti-xn kings and pnnccs, to the bishops of the Catholic 
CJnirrh, an cl to doctors of lheoiof?y and canon law , three additional 
volumes, pubUshtd in 1770, 1772 and 1774 at Frankfort, aio devoted 
to vindications o£ the ougmal woik agaipbl the critics In the 
iUvue dcs dcu\ mofides for July iqo^ (tome \vi p 200) is an interest- 
mi; article under the title of “ J.’Allemagne Cathohque,” fiom the 
]>apa] ]>oiiit of view, by Cieorcces Goyau For the conRross of Ems 
sec Ilcrzog-Hauck, RsalencykhpUdie (I^jpaig, i8oS), a v “ Emser 
Kongresa Further references are given in the article on llontlioim 
). (WAP) 

FEBBUARY, the second month of the modern calendar 
In ordinary years it conUins s8 days , but in bissextile or leap 
yea;r, by the addition of the intercajary day, it consists of 99 days 
This month was not in the Romuhan calendar In the reign of 
Numa two months wore added to the year, namely, January 
at the beginning, and February at the end , and this arrange- 
ment was continued until 452 B c , when the decemvirs placed 
February after January. The ancient name of Februanus was 
derived from fehrmte, to purify, pr from Februa^ the Roman 
festival of general expiation and lustration, which was celebrated 
during the latter part of this month In February also the 
JUupercalia were held, and women were purified by the priests 
of Pan Lyceus at that festival The Anglo-Saxons called this 
month Sprout-Kale from the sprouting of the cabbege at this 
season. Later it was known as Solmanath^ because of the return 
of the sun from the low latitudes. The most generally noted days 
of February are the following —the 2nd, Candlemas day, one 
of tijus fixed quarter days used in Scotland ; the 14th, St Valeoi^ 
line’s day ; and the 24th, St Mattitnas. The church festival of 
3 t Matthias was formerly observed on l^e 25th of February in 
bissextile years^ but it i 3 npw invariably celebrated on the 24th ^ 
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IWVBA AUlCKAliDIIB FB 2 p 2 BIC (1^35-' )> French 

actor, waa bom in Pans, and after the usual apprenticeship in 
the provinces and in several Pamian theatres in small parts, 
was called to the Coniddic Fran^aisc in 1866, where he made his 
d^but os Philip II in D(ih Juan d' lutriche. lie soon became 
the most popular loading man in Pans, not only in the classical 
repertoire, but in contemporary novelties, In 1894 he toured 
tho principal cities (d Europe, and, m 189^, of America. He 
was also a composer of light music for the piano, and published 
several hooks of varying merit. He marne<l Mdlle llarville„ 
daughter of one of his predecessors at the Com6die Fran9aise, 
herseU a well-known actress. 

fAiaiib. a seaport and bathing resort of northern France, 
in the department of Semo-lnl^rieure, 28 m* N N li of Havre 
on the Western railway. Fop (1906) 15,872 The town, which 
IS situated on the English Channel at the moutli of the small 
river Ic'camp, consists almost entirely of one street upwards of 
2 m in length. It occupies the bottom and sides of a narrow 
valley opening out towards the sea between high cliffs The most 
important building is the abbey church ol La Trinitc, dating 
for the most part from iiy*; to 1225 The central lower and 
the south portal (13th centur>) are the chief features of its 
simple exterior, m the interior, the decoratne ^^ork, notably 
the chapcl-scrccns and some line stained glass, is rcmarlmble* 
The hotel-dc-ville with a municipal museum and library occupy 
the remains of the abbey buildings (i8lh century) The diurch 
of St fitienne (i6th century) and tho Benedictine liqueur 
distillci y,^ a modern building winch also contains a museum, ore 
of some interest A tribunal ami thamlxar of commerce, a board 
of trade-arbitrators and a nautical school, are among the public 
institutions The port consists of an entrance channel nearly 
400 yds long leading to a tidal liarbour ami docks capable of 
receiving ships drawing 26 ft. at spnng-tidc, 19 ft at neap-tide* 
Fishing for herring and mackerel is earned on and the town 
equips a large fleet for the codbanks of Newfoundland and 
Iceland 'Ihe chief exports arc oil-cakc, flint, cod and Benedic- 
tine liqueur. Imports include coal, timber, tar and hemp. Steam 
sawing, melal-foundmg, flsh-salting, shipbuilding and rejxnnng, 
and the manufacture of ship's-biscuits and flshing-nets are among 
tho industries 

The town of Fecamp grew up round the nunnery founded in 
658 to guard the rche of the Irue Blood which, according to the 
legend, was found m the trunk of a fig-tree drifted from Palestine 
to this spot, and which still remains the most precious treasure 
of the church The original convent was destroyed by the North- 
men, but was re-cstablisihed by Duke William Lungsword as a 
house of ainons regular, which shortly afterwards was converted 
into a Benedictine monastery. King Richard I greatly enlarged 
this, and rebuilt the church. The town ac hieved some prosperity 
under the dukes of Normandy, who improved its harbour, but 
after the annexation of Normandy to I ranee it was overshadowed 
by the rising poit of Havre. 

FSCHNER^ CBSTAV THBODOR (iSoi-1887), German experi- 
mental psychologist, was born on the 19th of April 1801 at 
Gross-Sarchen, near Miiskau, in Lower Lusatia, where his father 
was pastor, Ho was educated at Sorau and Dresden and at the 
university of Leipzig, m which city he spent the rest of lus life^ 
In 1834 he was appointed professor of physics, but in 1839 
contracted an aflcction of the eyes while studying the phenomena 
of colour and vision, and, after much suftering, resigned Subse- 
quently recovering, he turned to the study of mind and the 
relations between body and mind, giving public lectures on the 
subjects of which his bookb treat He died at Leipzig on the i8th 
of November 1887 Among his works may be mentioned: 
Das Buchkin vom Men nach dem Tode (1836, 5th ed.^ 1903),, 
which has been translated into English ; Nanna^ oder iber aas 
Seelenleben der Pflanzen (1848, 3rd ed , 1903); Zendavesta, ader 

1 The liqueur is said to have 1 >een manufactured by the Benedicts 
monks of the abbey as far back as 15x0, since the He volution 
it has been produced comitiercially hy a secular company The 
familiar leginul D O M. (Deo Opumo Maxtmo) on the bottles preserves 
the memory q£ its original makers 
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ite Dinge de$ Iltntmels uni its Jensetts (1851, amd cd. 
by Lasswitz^ iQOi); Vber die physikaltsche und pktlosophtseht 
Atomenlehrt (1853, 2nd ed , 1864) ; RUmenie der Psyehophystk 
(i860, 2ncl ed, 1889), Ptrschule der Asthfttk (1876, 2nd ed., 
1898), Die Tagesanstcht gegenuber der Nachtansicht (1879) 
lie also puMished chemical and physical papers, and translated 
chemical works by J. B Biot and L J Thenard from the French 
A difT'Tent but essential side of his character is seen m his 
poems and humorous pieces, such as the Vergletchende Anatomte 
der Engel (1825), written under the pseudonym of Dr Mises ” 
l<erhner*s epoch-making; work was his Flemente der Psyehophystk 
(18C0) He starts from the Spinozistic thought that bodily 
facts and conscious facts, though not reducible one to the other, 
are different sides of one reality His originality lies m trying 
to discover an exact mathematical relation i^etween them 
'I’he most famous outcome of his inquiries is the law known 
as Weber’s or FcchnerS law which may be expressed as follows • — 
** Tn order that the intensity of a sensation may increase in anth- 
metical progression, the stimulus must increase m geometrical 
progression ” Though holding good within certain limits only, 
the law has been found immensely useful Unfortunately, from 
the tenable theory that the intensity of a sensation increases by 
definite additions of stimulus, Fcchner was led on to postulate 
a unit of sensation, so that any sensation s might be regardf^d 
as composed of « units Sensations, he argued, thus being 
representable by numbers, psychology may become an “ exact ” 
science, susceptible of mathematical treatment Ills general 
formula for getting at the number of units in any sensafion is 
s*»c log R, where s stands for the sensation, r for the stimulus 
numerically estimated, and c for a constant that must be separ- 
ately determined by experiment m each particular order of sensi- 
oility This reasoning of Fechner s has given rise to a great mass 
of controversy, but the fundamental mistake in it is simple 
'fhough stimuli are composite, sensations are not “ Every 
sensation,” says Professor James, “ presents itself us an indivisible 
unit , and it is quite impossible to read any clear meaning into 
the notion that they are masses of units combined ’ Srtill, the 
idea of the exact measurement of sens.ition has been a fruitful 
one, and mainh through his influent c on Wundt, Fechner was 
the fathei ol that ” new jisvthology of laboratories which 
ln^esllgates human faculties with the aid of exact scientific 
apparatus Though he has had a \ast influence m this spetial 
department, the thstiples of his general philosophy are few His 
world-conception is higld) animistic. He feels the thrill of life 
everywhere, in plants, earth, stais, the total universe Man 
stands miclwn} bi'tween the souls of plants and the souls of stars, 
who are angels God, the soul of the uni\ erse, must be conceived 
as having nn CMstence analogous to men Natural laws are 
just the modes of the unfolding of God’s perfection In his last 
work Fechner, aged but full of hope, contrasts this joyous 
“daylight view ’ of the world with the dead, dreary “night 
view “ of materialism hechner s w^ork in aesthetics is also 
important He conducted experiments to show that certain 
abstract forms and propoitions are naturally pleasing to our 
senses, and gave some new illustrations of the working of aesthetic 
association Fechner s position 111 reference to predecessors 
and contemporaries is not \crv sharply defined He was 
remotely a disciple of Schelliiig, learnt much from Herbart 
and Weisse, and decidedly rejected ITcgel and the monadism 
of T/)t 7 C 

See W Wundt, G Th Fcchmr (Leipzig, 1901) . A Elsas, ** Zum 
Andenkcm G Ih Fechners,’* in Gtenzbote, 1888, J E Kimtze, 
C Ih J CLhner (Leipzig, i8<)2) , Karl La^switz, G Th Fechner 
(Stuttgart, 1896 and i<)oa) , E B 1 itcJicner, Lxpertmental Psy^ 
) thology (New York, iQC^) ; G F Stout, Manual of Psychology 
(1898), bk 11 ch vii , K I^alckenbcrg, IJtst of Mod Phil (Eng 
trans , 1895L pp 6ot foil , H Hofldmg, Utst of Mod Phil (Eng 
trans , ic^), vol 11 pp 524 foil , Licbe, Fei^hmrs Metaphystk^ tm 
XJmnss dargestellx (1903) (H St ) 

FBCHTBII, CHARLBS ALBERT (1824-1879), Anglo-French 
actor, was born, probably in London, on the 23rd of October 
] S24, of French parents, although his mother was of Piedmontese 
and his father of German extraction. The boy would probably 


have devoted himself to a sculptor’s life but for the accident 
of a striking success made m some private theatricals. The 
result was an engagement in 1841 to play m a travelling company 
that was going to Italy The tour was a failure, and the com- 
pany broke up ; whereupon Fechter returned home and worked 
assiduously at sculpture. At the same time he attended classes 
at the Conservatoire with the view of gaming admission to the 
Com 6 die Fr8m9aise Late m 1844 he won the grand medal of 
the Aoad6mie des Beaux-Aits with a piece of sculpture, and was 
admitted to make hi$ d6but at the Com6die Fran9aise as Seide 
m Voltaire’s Mahomet and Valire m Mohire’s Tartuffe He 
acquitted himself with credit ; but, tired of the small parts he 
found himself condemned to play, returned again to his sculptor’s 
studio in 1846 In that year he accepted an engagement to 
plav with a French company in Berlin, where he made his first 
decisive success as an actor On his return to Pans m the 
following year he married the actress Elconore Rabut (d 1895) 
Previously he had appeared for some months in London, m a 
season of French classical plays given at the St James’s theatre 
In Pans for the next ten years he fulfilled a series of successful 
engagements at various theatres, his thief triumph being liis 
creation at the Vaudeville on the 2nd of February 18^2 of the 
part of Armand Duval m La Dame aux cameltas For nearly 
two years (1857-1858) Fechter was manager of the Od^on, 
where he produced Tartufje and other classical plays Having 
received tempting offers to act m English at the Princess’s 
theatre, I^ndon, he made a diligent study of the language, and 
appeared there on the 27th of October i860 in an English 
version of Victor Hugo’s Ruy Bla^ This was followed by The 
Corsican Brothers and Don Cesar de Bazan , and on the 20th of 
March 1861 he first attempted Hamlet The result was an 
extraordinary triumph, the play running for 115 nights This 
was followed by Othello^ m which he played alternately the Moor 
and lago In 1863 he became lessee of the Lyceum theatre, 
which he opened with The Duke^s Motto, this was followed 
by The King's Butterfly, The Mountebank (in which his son Paul, 
a boy of seven, ap[)eared), The Roadside Jmt, The Master of 
Ravenswood, The Corsican Brothers (m the 01 iginal P renc h version, 
m w'hich he had created the parts of Louis and Fabian dei 
Pranchi) and The Lady of lyom After this he appeared at 
the Adclphi (1868) as Obenrcizer m Ko Thoroughfare, bv Cluiles 
Dickens and Wilkie ( ollms, as Fdmond Dantes in Monte Cnsto, 
and as Count dc I-.cyrac in Black and White, a play m which the 
actor himself collaborated with Wilkie Collins Tn 1870 he 
visited the Ignited States, where (with the exception of a Msit 
to London in 1872^ he remained till his death llis first appear- 
ance m New York was at Niblo’s Ciarcleii in the title 16k of 
Ruy Bias He played in the United States between 1870 and 
1876 in most of the parts m w^hich he had won his chief triumphs 
m Pmgland, making at various times attempts at management, 
rarely successful, owing to his ungovernable temper 'llie last 
three years of his life were spent in seclusion on a farm which 
he had bought at Rockland Centre, near Quakertown, Pennsj 1 - 
vania, where he died on the 5th of August 1879 ^ bust of the 

actor by himself is m the Garrick Club, London 
FECKENHAM^ JOHN {c i<;i5-i584), English ecclesiastic, 
last abbot of Westminster, was I orn at p'cekenham, Worcester- 
shire, of ancestors who,by thcirw^ills,secm to have been substantial 
yeomen The L'mily name was Howman, but, according to 
the English custom, ieckenham, on monast’c profession, changed 
It for the territorial name by which be is always known Learn- 
ing his letters first from the parish priest, he was sent at an 
early age to the claustral school at Fvesham and thence, in his 
eighteenth year, to Gloucester Hall, Oxford, as a Benedictine 
student. After taking his degree m arts, he returned to the 
abbey, where he was professed ; but he was at the university 
again m 1537 and took his BD on the nth of June 1539 
Returning to Evesham he was there when the abbey was sur- 
rendered to the kmg (27th of January 1540) ; and then, with a 
pension of £10 a year, he once more went back to Oxford, but 
soon after became chaplain to Bishop Bell of Worcester and 
then served Bonner in that sane capaci^^" from 1543 to 1549.. 
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In 15^ Bonner gave him the hving of Solihull ; and Feckenham 
estaUished a reputation as a preacher and a disputant of keen 
intellect but unvarying charity. About 1549 Cranmer sent 
him to the Tower of London, and while there “ he was borrowed 
out of prison ” to taJke part m seven public disputations against 
Hooper, Jewel and others. Released by Queen Mary (5th of 
September i S53). he returned to Bonner and became prehindary 
of St Pciurs, rector of Finchley, then of Greenford Magna, 
chaplain and confessor to the queen, and dean of St PauFs 
(loth of Mairh 1554) He took part, with much charity and 
mildness, in the Oxford disputes against Cranmer, Latimer and 
Ridlcv , but he had no liking for the fierce bigotry and bloody 
measures tlien in force against Protestants Feckenham used 
111! Ills influeme with Mary “ to procure pardon of the faults or 
raituation of the punishment for poor Protestants ” (Fuller), 
and he wns sent b> the queen to prepare Lady Jane Grey for 
death When Elizabeth was sent to the Tower (18th of March 
t^S 4), Feckenham interceded for her life and liberty, even at 
the cost of displeasing the queen 

The loyal abbey of Westminster having been restored to its 
primitive use, Feckenham was appointed abbot, and the old 
life began again within its hallowed walls on the 21st of November 
1556 The abbey school was reopened and the shrine of St 
Edward restored. On the accession of Elizabeth Feckenham 
consistently opposed all the legislation for changes in religion, 
and, when the hour of trial came, he refused the oath of 
supremacy, rejecting also Elizabeth’s offer to remain with his 
monks at Westminster if he would conform to the new laws 
The abbey was dissolved (x2th of July 1559), and within a year 
Feckenham was sent by Archbishop Parker to the Tower (20th 
of May I e;6o), according to Jewel, “ for having obstinately refused 
attendance on public worship and everywhere declaiming and 
railing against that religion which we now profess (Parker 
Society, first series, p 79) Henceforth, except for some brief 
periods when he was a prisoner at large, Peckenham spent the 
rest of his life in confinement either in some recognized prison, 
or m the more distasteful and equally rigorous keeping of the 
bishops of Winchester and Ely After fourteen years’ confine- 
ment, he was released on bail and li\ed in Holborn, where his 
benevolence was shown by all manner of works of charity 
“ He relieved the poor wheresoever he came, so that flies flock 
not thicker to spilt honey than beggars constantly crowd alH>ut 
him ” (Fuller) He set up a public aqueduct in Holborn, and a 
hospice for the poor at Bath , he distributed every day to the 
sick the milk of twelve cows, took care of orphans, and encouraged 
manlv sports on Sundays amonj? the youth of Ixindnn by giving 
prizes In 1577 he was committed to the care of Cox of Ely 
with strict rules for his treatment j and the bishop (1578) could 
find no fault with him ex( ept that ‘‘ he was a gentle person 
but in the popish religion too, too obstinate ” In 1580 he was 
removed to Wisbeach Castle, and there exercised such an influence 
of charity and pe^e among his fellow-prisoners that was re- 
membered when, in after years, the notorious Wisbeach Stirs 
broke out under the Jesuit Weston Even here Feckenham 
found a means of doing public good ; at his own cost he repaired 
the road and set up a market cross in the town After twenty- 
four years of suffering for his conscience he died in prison and 
was buried m an unknown grave in the parish church at Wis- 
beach on the i6th of October 1^84 

The fullest account of Feckenham 1$ to be found in E Taunton’s 
English Black Monks of St Benedict (London, 1897), vol i pp 
160-aaa. Tn) 

FEDCHENKO, ALEXIS PAVLOVICH (1844-1873), Russian 
naturalist and traveller, well known for his explorations in 
central Asia, was bom at Irkutsk, in Siberia, on the 7th of 
february 1844; and, after attending the gymnasium of his 
native town, proceeded to the university of Moscow, for the 
study more especially of zoology and geology. In 1868 he 
travelled through Turkestan, the district of the lower Syr-Darya 
and Samarkand ; and shortly after his return he set out for 
Khokand, where he visited a large portion of territory till then 
unknown. Soon after his return to Europe he perished on Mont 


Blanc while engaged m an exploring tour in Switzerland, on the 
i5lh of September 1873 

Accounts of the explorations and discoveries of Fedchenko have 
liecn published by the Russian govc mment, — his Journeys in 
Turkestan in i874» I** hhanat of khokand in 1875, and Botanical 
Discoveries in 1876 See Potermann’b Mittheilungen (1872-1874) 

FEDERAL GOVERNMENT (Lat. joedus^ a league), a form of 
government of which the essential principle is that there is a 
union of two or more states under one central bodv for certain 
permanent common objects In the most perfect form of 
federation the states agree to delegate to a supreme federal 
government certain powers or functions inherent ui themselves 
in their sovereign or .separate capacity, and the federal govern- 
ment, in turn, in the excrase of those specific powers acts directly, 
not only on the communities making up the federation, but on 
each individual citizen So far as concerns the residue of powers 
unallotted to the central or federal authority, the separate states 
retain unimpaired their individual sovereignly, and the citizens 
of a federation consequently owe a double allegiance, one to 
the state, and the other to the federal government Thfv live 
under two sets of laws, the laws of the state and the laws of iU 
federal government (J Bryce, Studies tn History and Juris 
prudence, 11. 490) The word “ confederation,” as distinct ir m 
“federation” has been sometimes, though not univcrsalh, 
used to distinguish from such a federal state (Bunde^staai) 
a mere union of states (Siaatenbund) for mutual aid, and the 
promotion of interests common to all (see Confederation) 

The history of federal government practically begins with 
Greece. This, however, is due to the fact that the Greek federa- 
tions are the only ones of which we have any detailed information 
The obvious imjiortancc, especially to scattered villages or tribes, 
of systematic joint action m the face of a common danger makes 
It reasonable to infer that federation in its elcmentar) forms 
was a widespread device This view is strengthened 1 >> what wc 
can gather of the conditions obtaining in such tlislricts as Aetolia, 
Acarnania and Somnium, as m modern times among primitive 
peoples and tribes The relatively detailed information which 
we possess concerning the federal governments of Greece makes 
It necessary to pay special attention to them 

In ancient Greece the most striking tendenc) of political 
development was the maintenance of separate city states, each 
striving for absolute autonomv, though all spoke pracUcall} 
the same language and shared to some extent in the same 
traditions, interests and dangers. This centrifugal tendency is 
most marked in the cases of the more important states, Athens, 
Sparta, Argos, Corinth, but Greek history is full of examples of 
small states deliberately sacrificing what must have been obvious 
commercial advantage for the sake of a precarious autonomy 
Such examples as existed of even semi-federal union were very 
loose m structure, and the selfishness of'the component units 
was the predominant feature Thus the Spartan hegemonv 
the Peloponnese was not really a federation except in the Iwadest 
sense. The states did, it is true, meet occasionally for discussion, 
but their relation, which had no real existence save in cases of 
immediate common danger, was really that between a paramount 
leader and unwilling and suspicious allies The Athenian empire 
again was a thinly disguised autocracy The s} nod (see Delian 
League) of the “ allies ” soon degenerated into a mere form , 
of comprehensive united policy there was none, at all events after 
the League had achieved its original purpose of expelling the 
Persians from Europe 

None the less it is possible, even in the early days of political 
development in Greece, to find some traces of a tendency towards 
united action Thus the unions of individual villages, known as 
synoccisms, such as took place m Attica and Elis in early times 
were partly of a federal character . they resulted m the establish- 
ment of a common administration, and no doubt in some degree 
of commercial and military unity On the other hand, it is likely 
that these unions lacked the characteristic of federation in that 
the units could hardly be descnlied as having any sovereign 
power • at the most they had some municipal autonomy as in the 
case of the Qeisthenic demes The union was rather national 
than federal. Again the Amphictyonic unions had one of the 

X. 8a 
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characteristiV rlement'^ of federation, namelv that they ^ere ffe6 
sovereign state# combining for a parucular purpbse with an 
elaborate system of representation (see Amphictyony) But 
these imrons, at all events in historic times, were mainly concerned 
with religion, and the anthoritv of the coiihrds did hot seriously 
aflfect the autonomy of the individual stated. 

Tllus among the city-states as well as among scattered villages 
the pnnf tplc of cohesion was not unknown On the other hand 
the golden mean between an easily dissoluble relationship, morte 
like an alliance than a federation, and a national system resulting 
from syndensm was practically iiCVer attained m early Greek 
lustoiy There arc, however, examples in Greece pimpcr, aOd 
one, byrn, in Asia Mitfor, of rCid federal unions. The chief 
Greek h deration^ those of Thessaly, 'BocoUa, ACarnanm, 
oiynthus, Arcadia, Altt^ia, Admea, the nrost impiortaht as Well 
as the most complete irt respM of (Jrganirairoti U‘iVig the Aetdian 
Ja?ngne and the Arha^n I^hgue 

1. The lliessalian t.eagtie orfgibated in the dolitierate choice 
bv village aristocniri'es of a siWglC hiohatch Wh6 Ix-longed froWi 
time to Him to several of thr so-c'fdim Hcradhtd hmidie'i 
after the Persian Wtir this rOnttarchy ^(dvnii^ty <Vf the AlCuadae, 
Herod v 63 And vn 6) (;h^appi^arc(l, aVid in 42^ WC fifKl Atheh% 
m alliance with a soil of democratic federal rcAirtCil representing 

ifotehv 0 \erraA.< 3 p (( f ThltC 1 t02, 11 iv 78), and pColmbly 
composed of dele/^ales from the toWhs The Icteal feudal Aobite, 
however, scorn to have put ah end to this goveCAmteht by council, 
and a dictator (/frf't/t) Was appointed, with authority over the 
whole military force of the federation Three sudi ofllcers, 
Lyrophron, Jason and AU**«ander, all of Pherae, endeaVoiftecl 
vainly to administer the mlledive affairs 6f the federAtion, the 
last by means Of a revivefl rqnibhcart cotmnl llte fklal faihfre 
of this scheme couK^tclrd %vith the cHaappCnrftnCe of 'I’hessialy 
as a sovcreijrn state (see 1 ur ssai y) 

2 'I’he form and tin* history off the Bdeotian ft*de¥a1Am 
are treated fully under BoeottA (r/ff) It may prolwbly have 
originated in rehj!i[ious as'<nci'iti<ms, Imt the guulihg pOWCr 
throughout WAs the impCn.il p(»hcv of Tlaht^s, esptourfy duVirtg 
its short-lived snpremarv after n r 

3 The federation of Acnrnani.i is of peculiar in*tetc*ft^s h^ihg 

formed bv s( ittcrcd villages or trilics. without settled, less 
fortified, h.ibilation In the caidv pai^t of t*he l^th C<*rftJtfry h 
/cotvhv *AK<ifmlv<du met at Sthitiis (Xch //c// iv '6 4) lAJte 
in the same conturv towns began to foim, without, however, 
disturbing the federation, svhuli exHted tis Into as the «nd eehtiltv 
B c , govei lied bv a represcntalivo council and a common 

assembly (wom-'oi^) at wbieh imv citiaen might he present 

4 'rhe foundation di tlie Olvnthian tecleration was dire to 
the need of protection against the northern invaders (see Oi.yin- 
THU'i) It was m muAy respects based on liberal princuiks, but 
OIvnthus did not hesitate to exercise force against recalcitrants 
such as Acanthus 

5. liie 4th centmy Auudian league, wlucli wap no doubt a 
revival of an older federation, wgs t^e result of tl,re ^tr^ggl^e jfor 
supremacy between Ihetiies and bparta dafgat of ypar-ui 
at Leuc tra removed the pressure which liad kept f»ei^ate the 
Arcadian tribes, and ye tmv *ApK<iStffv yvxik established ia 

the new citv, Megalopolis ((/ v , also Arcauja) 

6 and 7. The A'tolun and Athaeap l^iigues (see 
and AcHAbAN Li- we^e ip 4 H rg^ppets piorc important flian 
the preceding anil constitute a new epoch m European politics 
Both belong to a period m (irttk history when tlie great city 
states had exhausted themselves lu the futile struggle against 
Kac edoii and Rome, and boUi represent a conscious popular 
dcU'rmuution in the dircLtion of systematic government. This 
characteiistic is curious m the Aetobaii tribes which were famous 
in all tunc for habitual brigandage , there was, however, among 
them the strong link (d a racial teding The guvorning council 
xoo'or Twi' A/r(i>Awr) was the permanent representative 
body ] there was also a popular assembly (ravatraiXiic^v), 
partly of a pnmarv% partly of a representative kind, any one 
being free to attend, but each state having only one official 
^representative and one v otc. Of all tlie feileral governments of 


Greece, this lekgne Whs the most certainly dehfomiftete 
tion there Was a complete system oi todend oifl«im, 4 Ltl the bbUI 
of whom was a Strategus entrusted with powers both miklisty 
and civil This olticer waS ailnually elected, and, though the chief 
executive authority, was stnotly limited in the federal dehberft- 
tibns to presidential functions (cf Livy xxstv* ij, “ ne praetor, 
quum de brllo consuluisSet, ipse Siaitentiam diceret ’*) The 
Achaean league was likewise highly organized *, joint action 
w'as strictly limited, and the incSiVidual cities had sovereign 
power over interrtal affairs There Wore federal officers, all Uie 
military forces of the cities were cjontrolled by the league, and 
federal finance was quite separate from city finance 

8 Of the Lyciaii federation, its origin and duration, practically 
nothii'g IS known We know of it m 188--168 ft c as de^ndent on 
Rhodes, and, from 168 till the lime when the emperor Claudius 
cibsorlied li m the provincial system, as aih independent state 
iitider Roman protection* The federation was a remarkable 
example of a tvpic al Hellenic development among a non-Hellenic 
people Strabo (p 66 *;) informs us tlittt the federation, composed 
of tsvcrtty-l^ree cities, was governed by a council (#coevoi^ 
which assembled from time to time at that city which 
\v»as most convenient ftw die purpose ih hand. This ciues were 
reprcsCnijed according to size by one, two or throe dekfgatos, 
and Ixire proportionate shafres in financial responsibility, 'ihe 
Ja ( ran league wais> therdfore, m ihw respect iiather naticiml tkaoi 
federal 

(H aneie'h't federal government outside Greece we know very 
little. 1 he history of Italy supplies a few examples, of which the 
chief perhaps the league of tlie cities of T^atium {q v ; see also 
JCrxiiaiA) 

Se^ E A Freeman, Pe&^yal Got^y9tme}rf in Gre^ca Mtd (iswl 
c.d , J B Bury), and woiks quoted in the special articles, 

Among the later Ediopean confederations the Swiss reimblic 
IS one of the most interesting As now constituted it consists 
of iwenty-two sovereign states or cantons. Thfe government 
IS vested in two legislative chambers, a senate or counal of 
state and a national ccamcil {Nationalral), consti- 

tuting unitedly the fede^ral assembly The executive council 
{Hkitdtwuf) of seven members elects the president and vice- 
president for a term of three years (see Switzesiland : G’lwem- 
mew/) iBefore the French Revolution the German empire waa a 
complex confederation, with the states divided mto eledtoral 
colleges, consisting— (i) exf the ecclesiastical electors and 'of the 
secular electors, including the king of Bohemia; (2) of the 
spiritual and temporal princes of the empire next in rank to the 
electors , and {7). of the free imperial cities The emperor was 
ejected by the first collegia alone This imposing confederation 
came>to an end bv the conquests of Napoleon , and tiie (lonfeduira- 
tion of tlie Rhine was established m i8d6 with tire Fiendi 
empofor as protcci:or But in ^8x5 the Germanu confoderation 
{DiiuUcfisr was established by the congress of \'KnDay 

which m iti; tvirpi ba^ been dui^acod by ;tlre pucaont <MnTHan 
cuipxre. TJuii, m new orgoi^iisaBon, conferred on Germany Ure 
l(^ig-covet;ed wity ajod coUcmioc the lack ^4 wbiqb had i)oen a 
source qf wqa^i^ 'JlV conaUtuUon m it# latent form, 
from fbe trebles mtara^ into at Versailles in ^871* A federalioii 
was pfgan|?5cd w;i|Lb (the kmg of Prussia as president, under 
tbr beredfjUify t^tle qf GGnp:^ap emperor. IXelega^ of the variaus 
federated governments form the Jiundesrath , Reichsteg, or 
popular assembly, is directly chosen by the people by umver^l 
sunrngc , and Ure two assemblies constitute the federal parlia- 
ment Tb>s body has power to legislate for the whole empire m 
reference to all matters cGniieoted wi^ the arzTWj navy,^ poatal 
service, customs, coui^lge, &c , all political laws ailecting citizens, 
and all genera] questions of commerce, navigation, passports^ &c. 
The ew^peror represents the federation in all international 
relations, with ibe chancdlor as first minister of the empire, and 
has power, with consent of the Sundesrath, to declare war in 
name of the empire. 

The Ufiited States of America mote nearly resembles the Swiss 
confederacy, though retaining marks of its Ensflish on^n. 'Jlie 
original thirteen states were colonies wholly independent of eadi 
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Other. By the Articles at ConfederatioA and Perpetual Union 
adopted by the Continental Congress m t 777 > And in effect in 
the states bound themselves m a league of common 
defence. By the written Constitution; drafted m 1787 and in 
operation since 1789; a stronger and more centralised union was 
established-*Hn theory a federal republic formed by the voluntary 
combination of sovereign states A common citizenship was 
recognized for the whole union ; but the federal government was 
to exercise only such powers as were expressly delegated to it 
(Amendment of 1791) The powers of the ccntr^ government 
are entrusted to three distinct authorities — executive; legislative 
and judiciai. The president, elected for a term of four years by 
electors chosen for that purpose by each state, is the executive 
head of the republic The vice-president, ex officto president 
of the Senate, assumes the presidency in case of resignation or 
death. Legislative power is vested in a Congress, consisting of 
two Houses a Senate, composed of two members elected by each 
state for a term of six years , and a House of Representatives, 
consisting of rcprescntatA\ es in numl^ers proporticmate to the 
populatKXi of each state, holding their scats for two years. The 
supreme judicial authority is vested m a Supreme Court, which 
consists of a chief justice and eight associate justices, all appointed 
for life by the president, subject to confirmation by the ii.nate. 

The extension of responsible constitutional government by 
Great Britain to her chief colonies, under a governor or viceregal 
representative of the crown, has been followed in British North 
America by the union of the Canadian, maritime and Pacific 
provinces under a federal government — with a senate, the 
members of which are nommated by the crown, and a house of 
commons elected by the different provinces according to their 
relative population The governor-general is appointed by the 
( rown for a term of five years, and re]in>sents the sovereign in all 
matters of federal govemment The lieutenant-governors of the 
provinces are nommated by him , and all local legislation is 
earned on by the provincial parliaments The remarkable 
federation of the Dominion of Canada which was thus onguialed 
jwesented the unique feature of a federal union of provinces 
practically exercising sovereign rights m relation to aU local 
self-government, and sustaining a constitutional autonomy, 
while cherishing the colonial relationship to Great Britain 

The Commonwealth of Australia {qv ), proclaimed in igoi, is 
another interesting example of self-governing states federating 
into a unit ed whole There is, however, a striking difference to be 
observed in the powers of the federal governments of Canada and 
Australia The federal pailiament of Canada haa jurisdiction 
over all matters not spcTiully assigned to the local legislatures, 
while the federal parliament of Australia has only such juris- 
diction as IS expressly vested in it or is not cxfire^^sly withdrawn 
from the local legislatures This juiisdiction is undoubtedly 
extensive, comprising among others, power to legislate concerning 
trade and industry, criminal law, taxation, quarantine, marriage 
ami divorce, weights and measures, legal tender, <xipvrights and 
patents, ami naturalization and aliens. There was also an early 
attempt to federate the South African colonies, and an act was 
passed for that purpose (South African Act 1877), but it expired 
on the i8tliof August 1882, without having been brought into 
effect by the sovereign in council ; m 1908, however, the Closer 
Union movement (see South Africa) ripened, and m 1909 a 
federatmg Act was successfully passed. 

See also Bluntschh, The Theory of the State , W, Wilson, The Stale , 
Wheaton, / ntemaitonal Law 

FBDBRAU8T PARTY, in American politics, the party that 
organized the national government of the United States under 
the constatution of 1787 It may be regarded as, m various 
important respects, the lineal predecessor of the Am^ican Whig 
and Republican parties. The name Federedtsts (see Anti- 
Fkderausts) was first given to those who championed the 
adoption of the Constitution. They brought to the support of 
that instrument “ the areas of intercourse and wealth ” (Libby), 
the influence of the commercial towns, the greater planters, the 
anny officers, creditors and property-hoidecs genenLlly,'^m short, 
of interats that had felt the evils of the weak gover nm ent of the 


(Dooiedemtion/^nd also of some few true nationalists (few, 
because there was as yet no general national feebng), actuated by 
pohtical principles of centri&zation mdepend^tly of motives of 
expediency and self-interest. Most of the Federalists of 1787- 
1788 became members of the later Federalist Party. 

The Federalist Party, which may be regarded as definitely 
organized practically from 1791, was led, leaving Washington 
aside, by Alexander Hamilton (q,v) and John Adams. A 
nationalization of the new central government to the full extent 
warranted by a broad construction of the poi^ers granted to it by 
the constitution, and a correspondingly stru t construction of the 
powers reserved to the states and the citizens, were the basic 
principles of Hamilton's policy 'I he friends of mdividiml libertv 
and local govemment naturally lound in the assuniplioii by the 
central government of even the nanimum of Us granted powers 
constant stimulus to their fears (sec Democratic Party), 
while the financial measures of Hamilton — ^whose \sish for 
extreme centralization was nowi&c satisfied by the government 
actualh created m 1787 — were calculated to force an immediate 
and finn assumption bv that government, to the limit, of every 
power It could be held to possess. To tlie Repui licaas (Demo- 
(ralic Republicaas) tlicy sccnitd intended to cause a usurpation 
of powers ungranted lienee thise measures became the issues 
on which the first Ameiicun parties were formed 1 heir effect 
w«is supplemented bv the division into French and British 
s) mpatliizers , the Republicans approv mg the aims and ( ondon- 
ing the excesses of the Frendi Revolution, the Federalists suling 
with Bnti'-h rcjz tion agamst Ircnth democracy Tlie Federalists 
controlled the {jovermiicnt until 1801 They, having the ^rcdt 
c'pportunitv of initiative, organized it m all its blanches, giving 
It an administrative machmtry that in the main endures to-day , 
t stai>lishcd the doctrine of national neutrality toward European 
conflicts (althougli the varmnte of Federalist and Republican 
opinion on this point was largely lacUlious) , and fixed the 
practice of a liberal construction of tlie Constitution,’ - not only 
b> Congress, but alxAVC all by the United States Supreme Court, 
whuh, under the lead of John Marshall (who liuil been nppoinUd 
(hicf-justice by Pres. John Adams), impressed enduring! v on the 
national system large portions of the Federalist doctrine These 
arc the great cLiims of the party to memory. After 1801 it 
never regained power In attempts to do so, alike m national 
and in state politics, it impaired its morale by mtt rnul dissension, 
by intrigues, and by inconsistent factious opposition to Democratic 
measures on grounds of ultra-stu( t construction It took up, 
too, the Democratic weapon of states' rights, and m Ni w England 
earned sectionalism dangerously near secession in tBo8, and m 
1812-1814, during the movement, m opposition to the war of 1812, 
which culminated m the Hartford Convention fsee Hartford) 
It lost, more and more, its influence and usefulness, and by 1817 
was practically dead as a national party, although 111 Alassa- 
( husetts It lingered m power until 1823 It is sometirres said that 
Federalism (Jied because the Republicans took over its piinciples 
of nationality Rather it fell because its great leaders, John 
Adams and Alexander JlaraiJlon, became bitter cneinies , 
because neither was even distantly comparable to Jefferson aa a 
party leader , because the party could not hold the support of 
Its original commercial, manufacturing and general business 
ek ments , hoceuse the party opposed sectionalLsm to a growing 
nationalism on the issues that ended in the war of 1812 , and^ 
above all, because the principles of Uie party’s leaders {eg. of 
Hamilton) were out of liarmony, in vanous respects, with 
Ameticaii ideals Their oonscrvatism became incicasmgly a 
reactionary fear of democracy , indeed, it is not a strained 
construction of the times to regard the entire Federalist period 
from the American pomt of view as reactionary— a reaction 
against tlie doctrines of natural rights, mdividualism, and states’ 
rights, and the financial looseness of the period of the War of 
I^ependence and the succeeding years of the Confoderatiom 
The Federalists were diarged by the Republicans with being 
aristocrats and monarcliists, and it is certain tliut their leaders 

I Even the Democratic party has generally been liberal , althoa^ 
, less so in theory (hardly less so m practice) tl an its opponenlj. 
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(who were really a very remarkable body of men) distroited 
democratic government , that their Sedition Law was outrageous 
m Itself, and (as well as the Alien Law) bad as a party measure , 
that in disputes with (ircat Bntain th^ were true English Tones 
when contrasted with the friendly attitude toward America held 
by many English Liberals; and tliat they persisted m New 
l^ngland as a pro-Bntish, aristocratic social-cult long after they 
lost effective political influence I n short, the country was already 
thoroughly democratic in spirit, while Federalism stood for 
obsolescent social ideas and was infected with political “ Torv- 
ism ” fatally against the times 

Besides the standard general histories see O G Libby. Geographtc€U 
Dtsfrtbuiton of the Vote of the Thirteen States on the Federal Constitn- 
Hon, (Madison, Wis , 1894) , the Memotfs of Oliver 

Wofcott (cd by Gibbs) , C D Hazen^ Contemporary American 
Opinion of the French Revolution (“J H U Studies, Baltimore, 1897) , 
Henry Adams, Documents relating to New England Federalism. iSao 
rSts (lioston, 1878) , A E Morse, ^ihe Federalist Party in Massa- 
chusetts (Prmccton, N J , 1909) , and the biographies and writings 
of George Cabot, Fisher Ames, Gouvemeur Moms, John Jay, Rufus 
King, Timothy lackering, Theodore Sedgwick, C C Pmckney and 
J A Bayard 

FEDERICL OAMILLO (1749-1802), Italian dramatist and 
actor, was born at Garcssio, a small town in Piedmont, on the 
Qth of April 1 749 His real name was Giovanni Battista Viassolo, 
and that by whu h he is now known and which he transmitted 
to his children was taken from the title of one of his first pieces, 
Camillo e Federico He was educated at Turin, and showed 
at an early age a great fondness for literature and especially 
for the theatre 'fhe praises bestowed on his early attempts 
determined his chou e of a career, and he obtained engagements 
with several companies both as writer and actor lie made a 
happy marriage in 1777, 8<^on after left the stage and 

devoted himself entirely to composition He settled at Padua, 
and the reputation of his numerous comedies rapidly spread m 
Italy, an<l for a time seemed to eclipse that of his predecessors 
Most of his pieces were of the melodramatic class, and he too 
often resorted to the same means of exciting interest and curiosity 
He ranaht, however, something of the new spirit which was 
manif< »ling itself in German dramatic literature m the works 
of Si hillcr, Iffland and Kotzebue, and the moral tone of his 
plays IS generally hcalthv Fortune did not smile upon him , 
but he found a helpful friend in a wealthy merchant of Padua, 
Franris Barisan, for whose private theatrr* he wrote many pieces 
He was attacked in 1791 with a daiij^trous malady which dis- 
abled him for several years , and he hinl the misfortune to see 
his works, in the absence of any copyright liw, published by 
others without his permission At length, in 1802, he undertook 
to prepare a collerlcd edition , but of this four volumes only 
were completed when he was again attacked with illnesa and 
died at Padua (Hi»( ember 2^) 

The public ition of lus woiks was comjdclcd in 14 volumes in 1816 
Anothir edition m 2() \olnnu's was publish* d at Florence in 1826- 
1827 A hio/uaphicdl memoir of FcdcMici by Neymar appeared at 
Venice in 1838 

FEE, an estate in land held of a superior lord on condition 
of the performance of homage or service (sec Fkudaiism) In 
English law ** fee ” signifies an estate of inheritance (1 e an 
estate descendable to the heirs of the grantee so long as there 
are any in cxistenn*) as opposed to an estate for life It is 
divisible into three species (i) fee simple , (2) conditional fee , 
(3) fee tail (See Estate ) A fee farm rent is the rent reserved 
on granting a fee farm, 1 e land m fee simple, to be held by the 
tenant and his heirs at a yearly rent It is generally at least 
one-fourth of the value ot the land at the time of its reservation 
(See Rent ) 

The word “ fee ” has also the sense of remuneration for services, 
especially the hottorartum paid to a doctor, lawyer or member 
of any other profession It is also used of a fixed sum paid for 
the right to enter for an examination, or on admission to member- 
ship of a university or other society This sense of the word is 
taken by the New English Dicttonary to be due to a use of “ fee ” 
in its feudal sense, and to represent a sum paid to the holder 
of an ofiicc ** in fee ” 


The et3rmoi^ of the Med. Lat. fendum^ feodum or feum, of 
its French equivdent fief, and Engbsh fee,’’ m Scots law feu ” 
(^ t; ), IS extremely obscure. (See the New EngUsh Dtcltonary, 
sv ^'Fec”) There is a common Teutonic word represented 
m Old English as feoh or fio, m Old High German as fehu^ 
meaning property m the shape of cattle (cf modem Ger Vieh, 
Dutch vee) The old Aryan piku gives Sanskrit pagu, Lat 
pecus, cattle, whence pecuma^ money. The O. Eng feoh^ in 
the sense of money, possibly survives m fee,” honorarium, 
though this is not the view of the Nete English Dtcltonary. The 
common explanation of the Med. Lat feudum or feodum, of 
which Ducange {dossarnm, sv) gives an example from a 
constitution of the emperor Charles the Fat of the year 884, is 
that it IS formed from the Teutonic fehu, property, and od, 
wealth (cf Ailodium and Udal) This would apparently 
restrict the original meaning to movable property, while the 
early applications of feudum are to the enjoyment of something 
granted m return for service {benefictum) Another theory 
takes the origin to be fehu alone, m a particular sense of wages, 
payment for services This leaves the d~ of feudum unexplained 
Some have taken the origin to be a verbal form feudare«»feum 
dare Another theory finds the source in the 0 High Ger. fehon, 
to eat, feed upon, “ t^e for one’s enjoyment ” 

FEHUNG, HERMANIf VON (1812-1885), German chemist, 
was born at laibeck on the 9th of June 1885 With the intention 
of taking up pharmacy he entered Heidelberg University about 
183s, and after graduating went to Giessen as preparateur to 
Liehig, with whom he elucidated the composition of paraldehyde 
and metaldehyde In 1839 on Liebig’s recommendation he was 
appointed to the chair of chemistry in the polytechnic at Stutt- 
gart, and held it till within three years of his death, which 
happened at Stuttgart on the 1st of July 1885 His earlier 
work included an investigation of succinic and, and the pre- 
paration of phenyl cyanide (ben/onitnJe), the simplest nitnlc 
of the aromatu senes , hut later his time was mainly occupied 
with (jiiestions of technology and public health rather than with 
pure chemistry Among th^' anal>ticdl methods worked up by 
ium the best known is that lor the estimation of sugars by 
“ Fehhng’s solution,” which consists of a solution of cupric 
sulphate mixed with alkali and potassium-sodium tartrate 
(Rochelle salt) He was a contributor to the Handworlerbuch 
of Liebig, Wohler and Poggendorfl, and to the Graham-Otto 
l^eo^ibook of Chemistry and for many years was a member of the 
committee of rc\ ision of the Pharmacopoeia German ica 
FEHMARN, an island of Germany, belonging to the Prussian 
province of Schleswig-Holstein, in the Baltic, separated from 
the north-east corner of Holstein by a strait known as the 
Fehmam-Sund, less than a quarter of a mile 111 breadth It is 
a gently undulating tract of country, about 120 sq m in area, 
bare of forest but containing excellent pasture-land, and rears 
cattle m considerable numbers Pop 10,000 
FEHMIC COURTS (Ger Femgertchte, or Vehmgenchtey of 
disputed origin, but probably, according to J Grimm, from 
0 High Ger feme or fettne, a court of justice), certain tribunals 
which, during the middle ages, exercised a powerful and some- 
times sinister jurisdiction in Germany, and more especially m 
AVestphalm Their origin is uncertain, but is traceable to the 
time of ('harlemagne and m all probability to the old Teutonic 
free courts They were, indeed, also known as free courts 
(Fretgerichte), a name due to the fact that all free-born men 
were eligible for membership and also to the fact that they 
claimed certain exceptional liberties Their jurisdiction they 
owed to tlie emperor, from whom they received the power of 
life and death (Blutbann) which they exercised m his name 
The sessions were often held in secret, whence the names of 
secret court {heindtches Gerichi, StiUgericht, &c), and these 
the uninitiated were forbidden to attend, on pam of death, 
which led to the designation forbidden courts {verbotene Genchte) 
Legend and romance have combined to exaggerate the sinister 
reputation of the Fehmic courts , but modern historical research 
has laigely discounted this, proving that tney never employed 
torture, that their sittings were only sometimes secret, and that 
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their meeting-places were always well known They were, in 
a survival of an anaent and venerable German institution , 
and if, during a certain penod, they exercised something like a 
reign of terror over a great part of Germany, the cause of this 
lay in the sic^ess of the times, wfaich called for some powerful 
organization to combat the growing feudal anarchy. Such an 
organization the Westphalian free courts, with their disciplme 
of terror and elaborate system of secret service, were well cal- 
culated to supply Eveiy where else the power of life and death, 
ongmally reserved to the emperor alone, had been usurped by 
the temtonal nobles ; only in Westphalia, called ** the Red 
Earth” because here the imperial blood-ban was still valid, 
were capital sentences passed and executed by the Fehmic courts 
in the emperor’s name alone 

The system, though ancient, began to become of importance 
only after the division of the duchy of Saxony on the fall of 
Henry the Lion, when the archbishop of Cologne, duke of West- 
phalia from ii8o onwards, placed himself as representative of 
the emperor at the head of the Fehme. The organization now 
rapidly spread Every free man, born in lawful wedlock, and 
neither excommunicate nor outlaw, was eligible for membership 
Princes and nobles were initiated , and in 1429 even the emperor 
Sigismund himself became “ a true and proper Pm^choffe of the 
Holy Roman Empire ” By the middle of the T4th century these 
Fretschoffen (Latin scabtni), sworn associates of the Kehme, were 
scattered m thousands throughout the length and breadth of 
Germany, known to each other by secret signs and pass-words, 
and all of them pledged to serve the summons of the secret 
courts and to execute their judgment. 

The organization of the Fehme was elaborate The head of 
each centre of jurisdiction (Freniuhl), often a secular or spiritual 
prince, sometimes a civic community, was known as the Siuhl- 
Herr, the archbishop of Cologne being, as stated above, supreme 
over all (Oberststuhlherr) The actual president of the court was 
the Fretgraf (free count) chosen for life by the Stuhlherr from 
among the Frerschoffen^ who formed the great liody of the 
iriituted Of these tlic lowest rank were tlie hronboten or Fret- 
frenen, charged with the maintenance of order in the courts and 
the duty of carrying out the commands of the Fretgraf The 
immense development of the Fehme is explained by the privileges 
of the Fretschoffen , for they were subject to no jurisdiction but 
those of the Westphalian courts, whether as accused or accuser 
they had access to the secret sessions, and they shared in the 
discussions of the general chapter as to the policy of the society 
At their initiation these swore to sijppwrt the Pehme with all their 
powers, to guard its secrets, and to bring before its tribunal 
anything within its competence that they might discover 
They were then initiated into the secret signs by which member^ 
recognized each other, and were presented with a rope and mth 
a knife on which were engraved the mystic letters S & G G . 
supposed to mean Sirick, Stem, Gras, Grun (rope, stone, grass, 
green) 

The procedure of the Fehmic courts was practically that of 
the ancient German courts generally The place of session, 
known as the Freistuhl (free seat), was usually a hillock, or 
some other well-known and accessible spot The Fretgraf and 
Schbffen occupied the bench, liefore which a table, with a sword 
and rope upon it, was placed The court was held by day and, 
unless the session was declared secret, all freemen, whether 
initiated or not, were admitted The accusation was m the old 
German form ; but only a Fretschoffe could act as accuser 
If the offence came under the competence of the court, * e was 
punishable bv death, a summons to the accused was issued under 
the seal of the Fretgraf. This was not usually served on him 
personally, but was nailed to his door, or to some convenient 
place where he was certam to pass. Six weeks and three days’ 
grace were allowed, according to the old Saxon law, and the 
summons was thnee repeated If the accused appeared, the 
accuser stated the case, and the mvestigation proceeded by the 
examination of witnesses as m an ordinary court of law The 
judgment was put into execution on the spot if that was possible 
The secret ocairt, from whose procedure the whole institution 


has acquired its evil reputation, was closed to aU but the initiated, 
although these were so numerous as to secure quasi-publidty , 
any one not a member on being discovered was instantly put 
to death, and the members present were bound under the same 
penalty not to disclose what look place Cnmes of a serious 
nature, and especially those that were deemed unfit for ordinary 
judicial investigation - such as heresy and witchcraft— fell 
within Its jurisdiction, as also did appeals by persons condemned 
in the open courts, and likewise the cases before those tribunals 
m which the accused had not appeared The accused if a 
member could clear himself by his own oath, unless he had re- 
vealed the secrets of the Fehme If he were one of the uninitiated 
It was necessary for him to bring forward witnesses to his inno- 
cence from among the initiated, whose number varied according 
to the number on the side of the accuser, but twenty-one in favour 
of innocence necessarilv secured an accjuittal The only punish- 
ment which the secret court could inflict was death If the 
accused appeared, the sentence was carried into execution at 
once , if he did not appear, it was quickly made known to the 
whole body, and the Fretschoffe who was the first to meet the 
condemned was bound to put him to death This was usually 
done by hanging, the nearest tree serving for gallows A knife 
with the calmlistic letters was left beside the corpse to show that 
the deed was not a murder 

That an organization of this character should have outlived 
Its usefulness and issued in intolerable abuses was inevitable 
With the growing power of the territorial sovereigns and the 
gradual improvement of the ordinary process of justice, the 
funt lions of the Fehmic courts were superseded By the action 
of the emperor Maximilian and of other German princes they 
were, in the 16th century, once more restricted to Westphalia, 
and here, too, they were brought under the jurisdiction of the 
ordinary courts, and finally confined to mere police duties. 
With these functions, however, but with the old forms long 
smee robl)ed of their impressiveness, they survived into the 
19th century They were finally abolished by order of Jerome 
Bonaparte, king of Westphalia, m 1811 The last Fretgraf died 
in 183^ 

AOTHORITIES— P Wigand, Das hemgertcht Westfalens (Hamm, 
1825, 2nd ed , Halle, 1893) , L Truss, Sammlung merkwUtdtger 
Urkunden fur dte Geschtchte der Femgerirhte (Hanover, 1 826) , F P 
Usener, Die fret- und hetmltchen Geruhte Westfalens (Frankfort, 
1832) , K G von Wachter, Beitrage zur deutschen Gesch , tnshesondere 
des deutschen Strafrechts (Tubingen, 1845) , O >Vacliter, 
Femgertchte und Hexenprozesse in Deutschland (Stuttgart, 1882) , 
T Lindner, Die Feme (Munster and Paderbom, 1888) , F Thudi- 
chum, Femgencht und Inquisition (Giessen, 1889), whose theory 
concernmg the origin of tlic Fehme is combated in T Lindner’s 
Der angehhche Ursprung der Femgertchte aus der Inquisition (Pader- 
bom, 1890) For works on individual aspects see further Dahlmann- 
Waitz, Quellenhunde (ed Leipzig, 1900), p. 401 , also th supple- 
mentary vol, (1907), p 78 

FEHRBELUN, a town of Germany, in the kingdom of Prussia, 
on the Rhine, 40 m N W from Berlin on the railway to Neu- 
Ruppin Pop (1905) 1602 It has a Protestant and a Roman 
Catholic church and some small industries, among them that 
of wooden shoes Fehrbellin is memorable in history as the scene 
of the famous victory gamed, on the iStli of June 1675, by the 
great elector, Frederick William of Prussia, over the Swedes 
under Field-Marshal Wrangel A monument was erected in 
1879 on the field of battle, near the village of Hakenberg, to 
commemorate this great feat of arms 

Sec A von Witzleben and P Hasscl, Zum xoo-tdhngen Gedenhtag 
von Fehrbellin (Berlin, 18^5) , G Scllo, ** Fehrbellin,^' in Deutsche 
Zeitschrift fiir Geschichtswtssenschaften, vii , M Jdhns, **Der Grosse 
Kurfurst bei Fehrbelhn, Ac m Hohenzollem Jahrbuch, 1. 

VBUdO Y MOMTBNBOIIO, BENTTO JBBdNIMO (1676-1 764). 
Spanish monk and scholar, was bom at Santa Marb de Mehas, 
near Orense, on the 8th of October 1676. At the age of twelve 
he entered the Benedictme order, devoted himself to study, 
and waged war against the superstition and ignorance of hu 
countrymen in the Tealro erlHco (1726-1739) and the Cartas 
erudtias (1742-X760). These exposures of a retrograde system 
called forth embittered protests from narrow-minded patnots 
»l^e Salvador Josi Maner, and others ; but the opposition was 
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futile, and<Fri]6ys services to the cause of knowledge were 
UMvetsaUy rtcjogn^^^^ long \yefore \m death, which took place 
at Oviedo on the B6th of September 1764 He was not a great 
gemus, nor a writer of transcendent merit , his name is con- 
nected with no important discoveiy, and his style is undis- 
tinguished. Hut bt uprooted many popular errors, awakened an 
interest m scienttbc methods, and is justly regarded as the 
initiator of educational reform in Spam 

FEITH, RHIJffVIB (1753-1824), Dutch poet, was born of an 
aristocratic family at Zwolle, the capital of the province Over- 
jjstel, on the 7th of February 1 7 ^3, He was educated at Hardcr- 
wi|k and at the univenit^ of Leiden, where he took his degree m 
1770 In 177a he settled at his birthplace, and married. Tn 1780, 
m his twenty-seventh year, he became burgomaster of Zwolle 
He built a luxurious villa, which he named Boschwijk, m the out- 
skirts of the town, and there he lived in the greatest comfort 
His first important prodiu Uon was in 1783, a novel written 
in emuktion of and steeped in and despair 

This was follow^ 1 by the traj^edy of 'Ihtna (1784) , Ferdimud 
and Con^iantia (1785), another WiHher novel , and The Patnoh 
(1784), a tragedy, iJildcrchjk and other writers attacked his 
morbid melancholy, and Johannes Kmkcr (1764-1845) parodiod 
his novels, but hk vogue continued In 1701 he published a 
tragedy of lady Jane Grev , in 1702 a didactic poem, the Gtaw, 
m four canto* 5 m 1703 Inez de Castro ; in 1796 to 1814 five 
volumes of Odes and Mtfcellaneous Poems ; and in 1802 Old dge, 
in SIX cantos. He died at Zwolle on the 8th of February 1824 

His works wore collect'd (Rottfrdsm, 11 vols ) m 1824, with a 
biographical notice, by N O van Kampen 

FEJ£R,GYORGy(T766 i8si), Hungarian author, was bom on 
tile 23rd 01 April 1766, at Kes/thely, in the countv of Zala He 
studied philosophy at Pest, and theologv at Pressburg ; evontu 
ally, in 1808, he obtained a tiieological professorship at Pest 
University Ten years later (i8t8) he became chief director of the 
educattunal circle of Raab, and in 1:824 was appointed librarian 
to the university of Pest Foj6r’$ works, which are nearly all 
written either m lilt in or lliinganan, exceed one hundred and 
eighty in number Jlis most im])ortant work, Codex dtplomaiicus 
Hmganae eeelesfastteNS ac avtUs, published from 1829 to 1844, 
m eleven so-called tomes, really exceeds forty volumes. It 
consists of old documents and charters from a.d. 104 to the end 
of 1439, and forms an extraordinary monument of patient in- 
dustry This work and many others relating to Hungarian 
national history have placed Fci<^r m the foremost rank of Ilun- 
garirji hutor ans. He died on the 2nd of July 1851 His latest 
works were A Kunoh oredetc (The Origm of the //i/ns), and A 
pohHka\ forradalmak okai (The Causes of Poltiual ReiH)lutions), 
both published in 1850 The latter production, on account of 
its liberal tendem les, was suppressed b> the Austrian govern- 
ment 

See Ifdh tletrMZ-ayUUemhiy (IVsl, 1856), saadLA magyar 

newiett trodalomtdrU net vdzUUa i86i) 

FSLANITX, or FEL\Niciir, a town of Spain, m the south-east 
of the island of Majorca, ‘naleanc I:>lands, about 5 m inland 
from its harbour, Puerto Colon Pop (1900) 11,294 A range 
of low hills intervenes between Felanitx and the Mediterranean , 
upon one summit, the Puig d<' .S.in Sebastian, stands a Moorish 
castle with a remarkable series of subterranean vaults From 
the 3rcl cenlur) n c , and possibly for a longer period, earthenware 
water-coolers and other pottery haic been manufactured in the 
lowp, and many of the vc.ssc*ls produced are noteworthy for their 
beauty of form and antiqiutv of design. There is a thriving 
trade in wine, fruit, Wheat, cattle, brandy, chalk and soap 

FfiLDKIRCR, a sttudl towm m thi^ Austrian proiince of the 
Vorarlbfrg, some 20 m S of the S end of the Lake of Constance 
It w Situated tn a green hollow, on the III river, lietween the two 
marrow looky gorges through which it flow’s out into the broad 
vall«e> of the Rmne Hence, though containing only about 
4000 mhabitints (Ccrman-speakiny and Romanist), the town 
ts of great miKtairy importance, since it commands the entrance 
into *hrol from the west, over the Arlberg Pass (*;9i2 ft ), and 
lias been the soen^ of many confhets, the last in 17^, when the 


Frendi, und6r Oudimit and Maasina, ware driven book by the 
AustHmiB under Hotaa and Jelhichicb. It is a picturesque Ikde 
town, oveashadowad by the old oastle of Schattenburg (now a 
poor-house), built about raoo by the count of Montfort, whose 
descendant m 137^ sold it to the Habsburgs The town contains 
many adminiscimtive offices, and is the residence of a sufiragan 
bishop, who acts as vicar*geneiial of the diocesan, the bishc^ of 
Bnxen Among the principal buildings are the pansh diurch, 
dating from 14S7, and possessing a ** Descent from the Ooss ” 
(1521), which has been attributed to Holbein, the great Jesuit 
educational establishment called ** Stella Matutma,” and a 
Capuchin convent and church. There is a considerable amount 
of transit trade at Feidktrch, which by rail ts xi m. from Buchs 
(Switzerland), through the principality of Licchtenstem, 24 m 
from Bmgonz, and 99} m from Innsbruck by tunnel beneath 
the Ariberg Pass llie town also possesses numerous mdusirial 
establishments, such as factories for cotton-spmmng, weaving, 
bcll-foundmg, dyeing, &c (W A B C ) 

FALIBIEK, ANDRE(t6i9-i695),Biourdes Avaux etde Javercy, 
French architect and historiographer, was born at Chartres in 
May 1619 At the age of fourteen he went to Paris to continue 
his studies , and in 1647 he was sent to Rome in the capacity 
of b'^cretary of embassy to the Marquis de Marucil His resi- 
dence at Rome he turned to good account by diligent study of its 
ancient monuments, by examination of the literary treasures of 
Its libraries, and by cultivating the acquaintance of men eminent 
in literature and m art, with whom he was hi ought into t inter t 
through his translation of Cardinal Barbcnni’s Ltfc of Pius V 
Among his friends waj Nmholas Poussin, whose counsels were 
of great value to him On his return to France he married, and 
was ultimately induced, in the hope of employment and honours, 
to settle m Pans Both Fouquet and Colbert in their turn recog- 
nized his abilities , and he was one of the first members (1663) of 
the Academy of Inscriptions Three years later Colliert procured 
him the appointment of historiographer to the king In 1671 
he was named secretary to the newly-founded Academy of 
Architecture, and m 1673 keeper of the cabinet of antiques in 
the palace of Brion To these offices was afterwards added b} 
I.OUVOIS that of deputy controller-general of roads and bridges 
F6hhicn found time in the midst of his oflicial duties for studv 
and research, and produced many literary works. Among these 
the best and the most generally known is the Entrettens sur les 
vies et swr les ouvrages des plus excellenis petnires anctens ft 
modemes^ which appeared in successive livraisons, the first in 
1666, and the filth in 1688 It was republished with several 
additions at Amsterdam in 1706, and again at Tr6voux m 1725 
F<?hlMen Mcrote also Ongine de la petntu^e (1660), Prtnetpes de 
V arehitedure, de ia sculpture, de la peiniure, &c (1676^ 1690), 
and descriptions of Versailles, of La Trappe, and of the pictures 
and atatues of the royal residences Among other literary works, 
he edited the Conferences of the Academy of Painting, and trans- 
lated the Castle of the Soul from the .Spanish of St Theresa. Hib 
personal character commanded the highest esteem, agreeing 
with the motto which he adopted — Bene facere et veru dteere 
He died m Pans on the nth of June 1695 

His son, Jean Francois Fchbien (c 1658-1733), was also an 
architect who left a number of works on his subject; and a 
younger son, Michel F6hbicn (c, 1666-1710), was a Bencdictme 
of Saint Germain-des-Pr6s whose fame rests on his Htstotte de 
Vahbaye royede de S Denys en France, and also his VHtstotre 
de la mile de Pans in 5 vols , a work mdispensable ^ the student 
of Pans 

FELIX, the name of five pope& 

Felix I., pope from January 269 until hi* death in January 274 
He has been claimed as a martyr, and als such his name is given in 
the Roman calendar and elsewtere^ but his titk to thus honnur is 
by no means proved, and he has been probably confused with 
another bishop of the same name. He appears m connexion with 
the dispute m the church of Antioch between Paul of Samosata, 
who had been dqinrived of fais bishopric by a council of bishops for 
heresy, and his successor l>omniiis. Paul refused to give way, and 
in 372 die emperor Aorehan was asked to deoiide between the 
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tnwb. Heonieredthe(^rchbuildmg tobegivenj^ tbebv^p 
who was “ recognized by tbt biabops of JtaJy and of the city of 
Raoie (Feh%) rSee Vll, .30. 

Fwlik II , antipope, wa$ on 356 laiaed flow the archdeacoxiate 
ol Rome to the papal ohair, when Libenps was banished by 
eiapeior Constantuia for refusing to subscribe the sentence of 
c(^enuiatu»n against Athanasius. His election uras contrary tP 
the wishes both of th^ dengy and of the people; and the consecra- 
tion oeiemony was perforated by certain priwtes belonging to the 
court. I» 357 OonstantiuS) at the urgent request an influential 
deputation ii Roman ladm, agreed tp the release of Ubernis on 
condition that he signed the sevpa-Anan creed. Cppstai^PS also 
issiiad an edict to the efieot that the two bishops should rule 
conjointly, but Libersus, on his entrance into Rome in the follow- 
ing year, was received by all daases with so much enthusiasm 
that Felix found it necessary to retire at once from Rome 
Regarding the remainder of hu life little is known, and the 
accounts handed down are contradictoryi but he appears to have 
spent the most of it ui retirement at his estate nm Porto. He 
died in 365. 

hi., pope, was descended from one of the most in- 
fluential families of Rome, and was a direct ancestor of Ciregory 
the Great He succeeded Simplicius in the papal chair on the 
2nd of March 483 His first act was to repudiate the Ilenoticon, 
a deed of union, ongjnating, it is supposed, with Acacius, 
patriarch of Constantino|^e, and published by the emperor Zeno 
with the view of allaying the strife between the Monophy^tes 
and their opponenU in the Kastern church. He also addressed a 
letter of remonstrance to Acacius , but the latter proved re- 
Irnctorv, and sentence of deposition was passed against him As 
Acacius, however, had the support of Uie emperor, a schism 
arose between the Eastern and Western churches, which lasted 
for 34 years Felix died m 493 

Frux IV , pope, a native of Beneventpm, wgs, on the death of 
John m 1526, raised to the piapal chair by the emperor Thaodonc 
ui opposition to the wishes of tlie dergy and people. His elwiion 
was followed by serious riots To prevent a recrudescence of 
these, Felix, on hia death-bed, thought it advisalile to nominate 
his own successor His choice fell upon the archdeacon Boniface 
(pope as Boniface II.) But this proceeding was contrary tp all 
traction and roused very serious opposition Out of twp old 
buildings adapted by him to Cliristian worships Felix made the 
cliurch of SB Cosimo and Damiano, near tlie Via Sacra, lie died 
in Sq>tember 530. 

Fkux V., the name taken by Amadeus (i 383 -i 45 ^)> duke of 
Savoy, when he was elected pope in opposition to Eugenius IV in 
1439. Amadeus was born at Cliambfery on the 4th of December 
1383, and succeeded his father, Amadeus VIL, as count of Savoy 
in 1391. Having added largely to his patriniomal possessions he 
became very powerful, and in 1416 the German king Sigismund 
erected Savoy mto a du(hy , after this elevation Amadeus added 
Fiedmont to his dominions Then suddenly, m 1434, the duke 
jretirod to a hermitage at Ripaille, near Thonon, resigning his 
duchy to his son Louis (d. 1465), although he seeips to have twen 
some part in its subsequent administration. It is said^ but some 
historians doubt the story, that, instead of leading a life of 
asceticism, he spent his revenues m furthering his own luxury 
and enjoyment In 1439, when Pope. Eugenius IV was deposed 
by tlie council of Basel» Amadeus, although not m orders, was 
d^en as his svwcessor# and was crowned m th|e fpljowing year as 
Fdix V. In the stormy conflict between jtlie rival pqix-s which 
followed, the German king# Frederick IV., after somp hesitation 
sided with Eugenius, and having steadily lost ground Lehx 
renounoed his claim to the pontificate m 144Q in ^vour of 
Nicholas V., who had been elected on the death of Eugenius 
Be induced Nicholas# however, to appoint huzi ae iwostolie 
vioer-generat in Savoy, Piedmont and other parts of hh> own 
domimons, and to make hun a cardwd. Amadeus died at 
Gtoova on the 7tb of January 1452* 

FBUXt a iimssionary bishop from Burguni^. sent mto East 
J^lia by Hononus of Canterbury ^uder King 

Si^berthis mission was successful^ and^he became first bishop of 


Esat with a see at Dunwich, where he died and ww 

buried, It is noteworthy that the Irish ^lonk |*utseoa 

preached ip at the same tune# and Beqe notices the 

admimtion of Felix fpr Aidan. 

S^e Bede, HUt (PlummeT), b 15, ill x8, »6, 25, SaM^ik 
CHfomeU (Earle and Humtaer), sa 636 » ^ 

FELIX# of Ur^la (fl 8th century), Spanish bishop, the frieoB of 
Efipandus apd die propagator of his views m the ^eat Adoptian 
Controversy (see AmoFnAmsM). 

FELIX, of VaiMs (1137-1212), one of the founders of the 
monastic order ^ Trinitarians or Redemptiomsts, was bom m 
the district of Valqis, France, on the 19th of April 11127 Tn early 
manhood he became a hermit m the forest of Galeresse, where he 
remained till hiji sixty-flrst year, when his diseiple lean de Matha 
(1160^ 12x3) to mm the xlea oi estabilshin^ an order of 

monks who should devote their lives to the redemption of Chris- 
tian captives from the Saracens They journeyed to Rome about 
the end of 1197, obtained the sanction of the pope, und on tiieir 
return to PVance founded the monastery of Cetiroi m Picardy, 
Felix remained to govern and propagate the order, while Jean 
dc Matha siipej intended the fort ign journeys A subordinate 
establishment was also founded by Felix in Pans near a chapel 
dedicated to St Mathurm, on which account hit* monks were also 
called St Mathurms He died at C erfru on ihc \i\\ of November 
1212, and was canonized 

FELIX, ANTONira, Roman procurator of Judaea (a n 52-60), 
in succession to Ventidius Tumanus He ms a freeman either 
of the emperor Claudius — arcordirig to which theory Josephus 
XX 7) calls him Claudius Felix— or more prohiblv of the 
empress Antonia On entering his province he induced Drusilla, 
wife of Arims of Homs (Rmesa), to left\'e her husband and live 
w^th him as his wife His crueltv and licentiousness, coupled 
with his accessibility to hrilies, led to a great increase of crime in 
Judapa To put tiown the Zealots be favoured an even more 
violent sect, the Slcani Dagger-men ’), by whose aid he 
contrived the murder of the high-pnesl Jonathan llie period of 
his rule was marked by internal fcuils and disturbances, which he 
put down with severity The apostle Paul, after being appre- 
hended in Jerusalem, was sent to be judged belore Felwc at 
Caesarea, and kept m custody for two years (Arts xxiv ) On 
returning to Rome, Felix was act used 6f having taken advantag^^ 
of A dispute between the Jews and Syrians of ('aesarea to slay am! 
plunder the inhabitants, but through the intercession of hi- 
brother, the frcedmgn Pallas, who had great influence with the 
emperor Ntro, he escaped iinpiinibhed 

Bee Tacitus, A finals ^ xx 54, v 9 , Suetonius, Claud%u$f 28 , 
E Schurer, Alsforv of the Jiansh Penpis (1811)0*1891) , article hi 
H<iBtini?B' Diet, of the Bible (A Kol)erts(m) , coixuiu ntancB on the 
Actb of the Ajkostl^b, bir W M liaiusay, bt Paul the Traveller; 
Girl V Woizsacker, Apostolic Age (Enji Uaiis , 1894), art Jews. 

FlSUX# LlA (iSjp- ), Flench actress, was the third 
sister 4 i> 4 flip pupil qf the great Rachel She h^d hardly been 
given any trial when, l^y cliuticp, slip svus called on to create the 
leading woman’s part in L*imar tine’s Toussaint Louv^riute at 
the Porte St Martin on the 6th of April 1650 The play did not 
make a Jiit, but the young actress was fav()urabl> noticed, and 
sevjeral important parts wore immediately entrusted to her 
She soon came to be tecognwed as one ol the be^l comedicnnoa 
in Parv., Racbel took Lla tp America with her to play second 
parts, and on returning to Paris she played at several of tM 
pimqpal theatres, although her health compelled her to retire 
for ses^eral years When she reappeared at the Gai^te in the 
title-i^ of Julc? Barbicr’s Jeanm d" Arc she had an enormous 


success. 

FEMXSTOW^EI# a seaside resort of Suffolk, England ; fronting 
both to the North Sea and tp f-hp pstuary of the Orwell, where 
there are j>iers. Pop of urban district of Felixstowe and Walton 
(1901), 5815. It IS 85 m. N.E by E from loindon by a bran^ 
line from Ipswich of the Great li^tem railway , and is in 
the Woodbndge parliamentaiy division of the county. It 
has good golf links, and is much frequented by visitors for its 
bracing climate and sea-batlung. There is a small dock, and 
phospfote of lime is extensively dug in the n(«ghbdtirho(j>d and 
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exported for use as manure The lieighbourii^ village of Walton^ 
a short distance inland, receives many visitors. The vitimty 
has yielded numerous Roman remains, and there was a Romim 
fort in the neighbourhood (now destroyed by the sea), forming part 
of the coast defence of the I.itus Saxonicum in the 4th century 

FELL, JOHN (1625*^1686), English divine, son of Samuel Fell, 
dean of Christ Ghurch, Oxford, was born at Longworth in Berk- 
shire and received his first education at the free school at Thame in 
Oxfordshire. In 1636 he obtained a studentship at Christ Church, 
and m 1640 he was specially allowed by Archbishop Laud on 
account of his “ known desert,” when wanting one term’s resi- 
dence, to proceed to his degree of B.A. He obtained his M A in 
1643 and took holy orders (deacon 1647, priest 1649). During 
the Civil War he bore arms for the king and held a commission 
as ensign. In 1648 he was deprived of his studentship by the par- 
liamentary visitors, and during the next few years he resided 
chiefly at Oxford with his brother-in-law. Dr T Willis, at 
T/hose house opposite Merton College he and his friends Allestree 
and Dolbcn kept up the service of the Church of England 
through the Commonwealth 

At the Restoration Fell was made prel)endary of Chichester, 
canon of ('hrist Church (July 27, i66o), dean (Nov 30), master 
of St Oswald’s hospital, Worcester, chaplain to the king, and 
1 ) D He filled the office of vice-chancellor from i666 to 1669, 
and was consecrated bishop of Oxford, in 1676, retaining hib 
deanery m commendanu Some years later he declined the 
primacy of Ireland. Fell showed himself a most capable and 
vigorous administrator in his various high employments, and 
a worthy disciple of Archbishop laud He restored m the 
university the good order instituted by the archbishop, which 
in the Commonwealth had given place to anarchy and a general 
disregard of authority He ejected the intruders from his 
college or else ** fixed them in loyal principles ” ” He was the 
most zealous man of his time for the Church of England,” says 
Wood, and none that I yet know of did go beyond him in the 
performance of the rules belonging thereunto ” lie attended 
chapel four times a day, restored to the services, not without some 
opposition, the organ and surplice, and insisted on the proper 
academical dress which had fallen into disuse He was active 
in recovering church properly, and by his directions a children’s 
catechism was drawn up by Thomas Marshall for use in his 
diocese, ” As he was among the first of our clergy,” says 
Burnet, ” that apprchen<led the design of bringing in popery, 
so he was one of the nost zealous against it ” lie was forward 
in making converts irom the Roman Catholics and Noncon- 
formists On the other hand, it is recorded to his honour that 
he opposed successfully the incorporation of I'ltus Oates as 
D D. in the university in October 1670 , and according to the 
testimony of William Nichols, his secretar)'', he disapproved 
of the Exclusion Bill He excluded the undergraduates, whose 
presence had been irregularly permitted, from convocation 
lie obliged the students to attend lectures, instituted reforms 
in the performances of the public exercises m the schools, kept 
the examiners up to their duties, and himself attended the 
examinations He encouraged the students to act plays He 
entirely suppressed coursttig,** t,e disputations in which the 
rival parties “ ran down opponents in arguments,” and which 
commonly ended in blows and disturbances He was an excellent 
disciplinarian and possessed a special talent for the education of 
young men, manv of whom he received into his own family and 
watched over their progress with paternal care. Tom Browne, 
author of the Dialogues of the Dead, about to lie expelled from 
Oxford for some offence, was pardoned by Fell on the condition 
of his translating extempore the 33rd epigram from Martial — 

** Non amo tc, Sabidi, noc possum dicere auare , 

Hoc tantum possum diccre, non amo te 

To uhich he immediately replied with the well-known lines • — 

** I do not love you, Dr Fell* 

But why, I cannot tell, 

. But this I know full well. 

» I do not love you, Dr Fell ** * 

J T Browne, Wofks (9th ad. J Drake), iv. 99-100, T iS^orde, 
Vtftxtt tedwtva ( 1661 ), 106 
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Dehnquents, however, were not always treated thus mildly 
by Fell, and Aicitoti Cremer, for the crime of courting a wife 
while only a bachelor of arts, was set as an imposition the 
translation into English of the whole of Scheffer’s history of 
Lapland. As vice-c^cellor. Fell himself visited the drinking 
taverns and ordered out the students In the umversity elec- 
tions he showed great energy m suppressing corruption. 

Fell’s building operations almost rivals the plans of the 
great ecclesiastical architects of the middle ages In his own 
college he completed in 1665 the north side of Wolsey’s great 
quadrangle, already begun by hi$ father but abandoned during 
the Commonwealth , he rebuilt in 1672 the east side of the 
Chaplain’s quadrangle ” with a straight passage under it leading 
from the cloister into the field,” occupied now by the new 
Meadow Buildings , the lodgings of the canon of the 3rd stall 
m the passage uniting the Tom and Peckwater quadrangles 
(c 1674), a long building joining the Chaplain’s quadrangle 
on the east side m 1677- 1678 , and lastly the great tower gate, 
begun m June 1681 on the foundation laid by Wohev and 
finished in November 1682, to which the bell “great Tom,” 
after being recast, was transferred from tlie cathedral in 1683 
In 1670 he planted and laid out the Broad Walk He spent large 
sums of his own on these works, gave £$00 for the restoration 
of Banburv church, erected a church at St Oswald’s, Worcester, 
and the parsonage house at Woodstock at his own expense, and 
rebuilt Cuddesdon palace Fell disapproved of the use of St 
Mary’s church for secular purposes, and promoted the building 
of the Shcldonian theatre by Archbishop Sheldon He was 
treasurer during its construction, presided at the formal opening 
on the gth of July 1669, and was nominated with Wren curate r 
m July 1670 In the theatre was placed the University Press, 
the establishment of which had been a favourite project of l.aud, 
which now engaged a large share of Fell’s energy and attention, 
and which as curator he practically controlled “Were it not 
you ken Mr Dean extraordinarily well,” writes Sir 1 - ]enkins 
to J Williamson m 1672, “ it were impossible to imagine how 
assiduous and drudging he is about his press ’ ^ He sent for 
type and printers from Holland, declaring that “ the foundation 
of all success must be laid in doing things well, which 1 am sure 
will not be done with English letters ” Many works, including 
a Bible, editions of the classics and of the early fathers, were 
produced under his direction and editing, and his press became 
noted not only m England but abroad He published annually 
one work, generally a classical author annotated by himself, 
which he distributed to all the students of his college on New 
Year’s day On one occasion he surprised the Press in printing 
surreptitiously Aretino’s Postures, when he seized and destroyed 
the plates and impressions Ever “ an eager defender and 
maintamer of the university and its privileges,” he was hostile 
to the Royal Society, which he regarded as a possible rival, and 
in t686 he gave an absolute refusal U) Obadiah Walker, after- 
wards the Roman Catholic master of University College, though 
licensed bv James IT , to print books, declaring he would as soon 
“ part with his bed from under him ” as his press. He conducted 
it on strict business principles, and to the cntinsm that more 
great works were not produced replied that they would not sell 
He was, however, not free from fads, and his new spellmg (of 
which one feature was the substitution of t for y m such woxds 
as eies, dates, matesi) met with great disapproval 

Fell also did much to encourage learning m the university 
While still a young man at Christ Church he had shown both his 
zeal and his clianty by reading gratuitously with the poor and 
neglect^ students of the cdlege He fciore himself a high 
reputation as a Grecian, a Latinist and a philologist, and he found 
time, in spite of his great public employments, to brmg out with 
the collaboration of others his great edition of St Cjrpnan m 
1682, an English translation of The Unity of the Church in z68i, 
editions of Nemenus of Emesa (1671), of Aratus and of Erat'^- 
sthenes (1672), Theocritus (1676), Alctnous on Plato (1677), 
St CUmenVs Rustles to the Corinthians (1677), Alhenagoras (1682), 
Clemens AlexOnirtnus (1683), Si Theophslus of Anhoch (1684), 
* Cat of State Pap. Dorn . ifiya, p 478. and 1670, p a6. 
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GrammaUea taUont^ sive inshtuUones logicofi (1673 and 1685X 
and a cnucal edition of the New Testament an 1675. The first 
volumes of Rerum Angltcarum smptares and of Htsicnae 
Brttanmcae, &c. were compiled under hu patronage m 1684 
He had the MSS. of St Augustine in the Bodleian and other 
libraries at Oxford generously collated for the use of the Bene* 
dictines at Paris^ then preparing a new edition of the father. 

Fell spent such lar;^e sums m his building, in his noble patron- 
age of learning, and in charities, that sometimes there was little 
left for his private use. Occasionally in his schemes he showed 
greater zeal than prudence He was the originator of a mission 
to India which was warmly taken up by the East India Company 
He undertook himself to train as missionaries four scholars at 
Oxford, procured a set of Arabic tvpes, and issued from these 
the Gospels and Acts m the Malay language in 1677. But this 
was scarcely the best method of conunumcating the gospel to 
the natives of India, and the mission collapsed. He affected 
to despise public opinion, and was masterful and despotic in 
his dealings with others, especially with those upon whom he 
was conferring favours Having generously undertaken at his 
own charge to publish a Latin version of Wood’s Htsiory and 
Antiquities of tJie University of Oxford, with the object of present- 
ing the history of the universiity m a manner worthy of the great 
subject to European readers, and of extending its fame abroad, 
he arrogated to himself the right of editing the work ‘‘ He 
would correct, alter, dash out what he pleased He was a 
great man and carried all things at his pleasure ” In particular 
he struck out all the passages which Wood had inserted in praise 
of Hobbes, and substituted some disparaging epithets He 
called the philosopher’s Leviathan “ monstrosissimus ” and 
“ publico damno notissimus ” To the printed remonstrance of 
Hobbes, P'ell inserted an insulting reply in the History to “ im- 
tabile illud et vanissimum Malmesburiense animal,” and to the 
complaint of Wood at this usage answered only that Hobbes 
was an old man, had one foot in the grave , that he should mind 
his latter end, and not trouble the world any more with his 
papers ” In small things as in great he loved to rule and direct 
T^t not Fell,” writes R South to R Bathurst, ” have the 
fingering and altering of them (1 e his Latin verses), for I think 
that, bating the want of stquidems and quinetiams, they are as 
good as his Worship can make,” Wood styles him a valde vult 
person ” He was not content with ruling his own college, but 
desired to govern the whole umversity He prevented Gilbert 
Ironside, who ** was not pliable to his humour,” from holding 
the office of vice-chancellor He ” endeavoured to carry all 
things by a high hand , scorn’d in the least to court the Masteis 
when he had to have anything pass’d the conyocation. Severe 
to other colleges, blind as to his own, very partiall and with 
good words, and flatterers and tell-tales could get anything out 
of him ” According to Bishop Burnet, who praises his char- 
acter and his administration. Fell was ” a little loo much heated 
in the matter of our disputes with the dissenters ” ** He had 
much zeal for reforming abuses, and managed it perhaps with 
too much heat and in too peremptory a way ” ” But,” he adds, 

“ we have so little of that among us that no wonder if such men 
are censured by those who love not such patterns nor such severe 
task-masters ” And Wood, whose adverse criticism must be 
discounted a little on account of the personal dispute,— after 
declaring that Fell ” was exceeding partial m his government 
even to corruption ; went thro’ thick and thin , grasped at all 
yet did nothing perfect or effectually ; cared not what people 
said of him, was in many things very mde and in most pedantic 
and pedagogical,”-~concludes with the acknowledgment, “ yet 
still aimed at the public good ” Roger North, who paid Fell 
a visit at Oxford, speaks of him in terms of enthusiasm — 1 
“ The great Dr Fell, who was truly great in all his circumstances, ! 
capacities, undertakings and learning, and above all for his 
superabundant public spirit and goodwill. O the felicity of | 
that age and place when his authontv swayed ^ ” 

In November 1684, at the command of the kuig. Fell deprived 
Locke, who had incurred the royal displeasure by his friendship 
wtUi Shaftesbury, and was suspected as the author of certam t 
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seditious pamphlets, of his studentship at Christ Churdi, sum- 
marily and without hearing his defence. Fell had in fonner 
vears cultivated Locke’s friendship, had kept up a correspond- 
ence with him, and in 1663 had written a testimonial in his 
favour , and the ready compliance of one who could on occasion 
offer a stout resistance to any invasion of the privileges of the 
university has been severely criticised It must, however, be 
remembered in extenuation that the legal status of a person on 
the foundation of a collegiate body had not then been decided 
in the law-courts With regard to the justice of the proceeding 
Fell had evidently some doubts, and he afterwards expressed 
his regret for the step wbch he was now compelled to take 
But such scruples, however strong, would, with a man of Fell’s 
political and religious opinions, yield immediately to an order 
from the sovereign, who possessed special authority in this case 
as a visitor to the college, and such subservience, however 
strange to modem notions, would probably only be considered 
natural and proper at that period 

Fell, who had never married, died on the loth of July 1686, 
worn out, accordmg to Wood, by his overwhclmmg public 
duties He was buned in the divinity chapel m the cathedral, 
below the seat which he had so often occupied when living, where 
a monument and an epitaph, now moved elsewhere, were placed 
to his memory “ His death,” writes John Fvelyn, ” was an 
extraordinary losse to the poore church at this time ” , but for 
himself Fell was fortunate m the time of his depaiture for a 
few months more of life would have necessitated a choice, most 
painful to a man of his character and creed, between fidelity 
to his sovereign and to his church With all his faults, which 
were the defects which often attend eminent qualities such as 
his. Fell was a great man, ” the greatest governor,” according 
to Speaker Onslow, ‘‘ that has ever been since his time in either 
of the universities,” and of his own college, to which he left 
several exhibitions for the maintenance of poor scholars, he 
was a second founder He was a worthy upholder of the I auffian 
tradition at Oxford an enlightened and untiring patron of 
learning, and a man of exemplary morals and great piety which 
remained unsullied in the midst of a busv life and much contact 
with the world A sum of money was left by John Cross to 
perpetuate Fell’s memory by an annual speech in his praise, but 
the Lein laudes have been discontinued since 1866 There are 
two interesting pictures of Fell at Christ Church, one where he 
IS represented with his two friends Allestree and Dolben, and 
another by Vandyck The statue placed on the N K angle of 
the Great Quadrangle bears no likeness to the bishop, who is 
desenbed by Hearnc as a “ thin grave man ” 

Besides the learned works already mentioned Fell wrrotc the 
lives of his friends Dr Henry Hammond (1661), Richard Allestree, 
prefixed to his edition of the latter’s sermons (1684), and Dr 
Thomas Willis, in I.atin His Seasonable advice to Protestants 
showing the necessity of maintaining the Established Religion in 
opposition to Popery was published in 1688 Some of his sermons, 
which Evelyn found dull, were printed, including Character of 
the Last Daies, preached before the king, 1675, and a Sermon 
preached before the House of Peers Dec 22, 16S0 The Interest 
of England stated (16^9), advocating the restoration of the king,' 
and The Vanity of Scoffing (1674), are also attributed to him 
Fell probably had some share m the composition of The Whole 
Duty of Man, and m the subsequent worl^ published under the 
name of the author of The Whole Duty, which included Reasons 
of the Decay of Christian Piety, The Ladies Calling, The Gentle- 
man's Calling, The Government of the Tongue, The Art of Content- 
ment, and The Lively Oracles given us, all of which were published 
in one volume with notes and a preface by Fell in 1684 

Authorities — ^Wcxid’s Athenae Oxonienses and Fash (ed Bliss) , 
Wood's Life and Times, ed by A Clark , Burnet's Hist of His Own 
Time, ed 1833 , J Welch, Alumni Westmonastenenses , Thomas 
licame, Collections, ed by C E Doble and others , History of the 
Untv of Oxford (1814) . thrist Church, by Rev H L Thomp^n, 
Fortnightly Review, hx 689 (May 18^) , Macmillan's Magaztni 
(Aug 1875) , A Specimen of the several sorts of Letter given to the 
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FBLL. (i) (Throogh the O Fr fel, from Low Lat* fdio, felon), 
savage, rqtUess, deadly ; only us^ now m poet^. (a) (Of 
Scandinavian origin, cf. Danish fjeld, probably connected with 
a Teutonic root appearing in German ffls, rode), a hil], as m 
the names of mountains m the Lake District in England, e.g. 
ScowfoU , also a lofty moorland down (3) (A word common 
to Teutonic languages, cf Ger feU, and Dutch vd, cognate with 
Lat. peUts, skin), the pelt or hide of an animal, with the hair 
or wool and skin , also used of any thick shaggy covering, like 
a matted fleece (4) To cause to ‘'fall,'* a word common to 
Teutonic languages and akin to the root of the Lat fallere and 
Gr <ripdkkeLv, to cause to stumble, to deceive As a substantive 
** fell IS used of a flat seam laid level with the surface of the 
fabnc , also, in wcaviqg, of the end of the wob. 

FSLLAH (pi Feliahin), Arabic for “ ploughman ” or ** tiller,” 
the word used m Arabic-* speaking countries to designate 
peasantry. It is employed especially of the peasantry of Egypt, 

Fellalun ” m modern English usage being almost equivalent 
to ** Egyptians ” In Egypt the name is applied to the peasantry 
as opposed to the Arabs of the desert (and even those wlio have 
settled on the land\ the Turks and the townsfolk hellah is 
used by the Aralis as a term of reproach, somewhat like the 
Enjj'iifih boor,” but rather implying a slavish disposition , 
tlic felluhin, liowever, are not ashamed of the name and may 
pride themselves on being of good fellah descent, as ** a fellah 
of a fellah.” Thev may be classified as llamito-Semites, and 
preserve to some extent the blood of the ancient Egyptians 
They form the bulk of the population of Egypt and are mainly 
Mahommedan, though some villages m Lfpper Egypt are almost 
exclusively (opt (( hnstian) Iheir hvbrulism is well shown l)v 
their great divergence of colour, fcllahin m the Delta lieing 
sometimes lighter than Arabs, while m Upper Egvpt tiie pre- 
vailing complexion is dark brown 'llte average fellah is some* 
what alwvc medium height, big-boned, of clumsy but powerful 
build, with head and fac^e of fine oval shape, cheek-bones high, 
forehead broad, sliort flattish nose with wide nostrils, and black 
Ixit not woolly hair The eyebrows aie always straight and 
smooth, never hushv Ihe mouth is tluck-hpped and large but 
well formed. The e> cs are large and black, and are remarkaide 
for the closeness of the cvolashcs I'he women and giris arc 
particularly noted for their graceful and slender figures and 
tlieir fine earn ige, due to the custom of carrying Ixirdens, especi- 
ally water-iars, on tlwir heads The men’s heads are usually 
shaved The women are not as a rule closely veiled they 
generally pamt the lips a deep blue, and tattoo a floral device 
on the chm, sometimrs on the forehead and other ports of the 
body. All but the jioorost wear necklaces of cheap pearls, 
coins or gilt disks. The mun wear a blue or hniwn cotton shirt, 
linen chawers and n plain skull-cap, or on occasion the tarhush 
or iez, lound which sometimes a turban is wound , tlie women 
wear a single cotton smock The common fellah’s home is a 
mew mud hut, moiled with durra straw Inside are a few mats, 
a sheepskin, baskets and some earthenware and wooden vessels 
He hves almost entirely on vegetables, millet bread, beans, 
lentils, dates and onions liul some of the sheikhs arc wealthy, 
and have large houses built of crude brick and whitewashed with 
lime, with courtyard^ many apartments and good forniture 
The felluh IS laborious in the Adds, and abominates absence from 
his occupations, winch generally means loss of mcme^ to Inin 
Military servit'e on tlie old oriental plan was both ruinous and 
distasteful to hun ^ hence voluntary mutilations to avcjnd con- 
scuplion were formerly common and the ingrained prejudice 
against military service remains Tramcd by British officers 
the fellahm make, however, excellent soldiers, as was proved m 


the Sudan canij^gtis of s8g6^6. The Mlah is tntdligent, dieer«* 
ful and sober, and as hospitable as his poverty allows (See 
Copts and EcVpt ) 

FHILI» BMAHUEL YOH (17T1-.1844), 
Swiss educationist, was bom on the eyth of June xjyt at Bern, 
in Switzerland His fiather wai of patnoian lumily, and a man 
of importance in his canton, and his mother was a ^gand- 
daughter of the Dutch admiral Van Troxnp. From his mother 
and from Pfeffel, the blind poet of Colmar, he received a better 
education than falls to the lot of most boys, while the intimacy 
of his father with Pestalozzi gave to his mind that bent which 
It afterwards followed In tjgo he entered the university of 
Tubingen, where he distbguished himself by his rapid progress 
in legal studies On account of hts health he afterwards under- 
took a walking tour in Switzerland and the adjoining portions 
of Prance^ S\;abia and Tirol, visiting the hamlets and fann- 
houses, mingling m the labours and occupations of the peasants 
and mechames, and partaking of their rude fare and lodging 
After the downh'iH of Robespierre, he went to Pans and remain^ 
there long enougli to be assured of the storm impending over 
his native countiy This he did his best to avert, but his warn- 
ings were disregarded, and Switzerland was lost before any 
efficient means could be taken for its safety Fellenberg, who 
had hastily raised a levy masse, was proscribed ; a price wa« 
set upon his head, and he was compelled to fly into Germany 
Shortly afterwards, however, he was recalled by his countrymen, 
and sent on a mission to Paris to remonstrate against the rapacity 
and cruelty of the agents of the French republic But m thi 
and other diplomatic offices which he held for a short time, he 
was witness to so much corruption and intrigue that his mind 
revolted from the idea of a political life, and he returned home 
with the intention devoting himself wholly to the education 
of the young With this resolution he purcWied in lygq the 
estate of Hofwyl, near Bern, intending to make agriculture the 
basis of a new system whicli he had projected, for elevating the 
lower and rightly training the higher orders of the state, and 
welding them together in a closer union than had hitherto been 
deemed attainable hor some time he earned on his labours in 
conjunction with Pestalozzi, hut incompaUlxhty of disposition 
soon induced them to separate llie scheme of Fellenberg at 
first excited a large amount of ridicule, but gradually it began 
to attract tlie notice of foreign countries , and pupils, some of 
them of the highest rank, began to flock to him from every 
country m Europe, Ixith for the purpose of studying agri- 
culture and to profit by the high moral traming wl^h he 
associated with his educational system For fortv'^ve years 
Fellenberg, assisted by his wife, continued his educational 
labours, and finally raised his institution to the highest point 
of prosperity and usefulness He died on the 21st of November 
1844 

boc Hamm, FelUnbsfg's Leben $md H trken (Bern, 1845) « and 
^boui, Det SUfUr von Hofwyl, Leben und Wt^kCit Leilenbcrg’s^ 

FELLER, FRANQQIS XAVIER DE (1735-1^02), Belgian 
autlior, was bom at Brussels on the i8th of August Z735 In 
1752 he entered a school of tlie Jesuits at Reims, wliere he 
manifested a great aptitude for mathematics and physical 
science. He commenced his novitiate two years afterwards, 
and in testimony of his admiration for the apostle of India added 
Xavier to his surname On the expiry of his novitiate he became 
professor at Luxembourg, and afterwards at In 1764 he 

was appointed to the professorship of theology at Tyrnau in 
Hungary, but in 1771 he returned to Belgium and continued to 
discharge his professorial duties at Liige till the suppression rOf 
tlwj Jesuits m 1773 The remainder of his life he devoted to study, 
travel and literature. On the invasion of Belgium by the Fren^ 
m 1794 he went to Paderborn, and remained there two years, 
after which he took up his residence at Ratisl]|on, where he died 
on tliie fi3rd of May 1802 

Feller 's works exceed 120 volnjpes In 1773 he published, under 
the a^amed name Flcxicr de Reval (an anagram of Xavi^ de 
FeUor), lus Catickisme philosophique , and his principal work. 
Dictfonnaiie htsionqua et httiraife jpiibhshfd in 1781 at ti^ge in 8 
volumes; and afterwards several times reprinted and contidneA 
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d(^wii to 1348), ai^peared under the same name Ampn; hW 9ther 
works the most important are Cours d$ mofale chrHt$nn$ a is 
iuv€ relt^ieuse and his Cpup deceit snr cftngris d*Bms The Journal 
Miiortqw ei W/retre, published at T^uxemhourg^ and Li^ge from 
X774 to X794 in 70 volnmesi was odited and in groat part written by 
hun 

FBUJKO^ an urban district in the Jarrow parhai^taiy 
division of Durham, England, forming an eastern suburb of 
Gateshead Pop (1902) ca.467. Its ]ar]|ge industrial population 
is employed m the neighoouring colberies and the various 
attendmt manufactures. 

FEIiLOK the outer nm of a wheel, to which the i^poke^ are 
attached . The word is sometimes (^Ued and usually pronounced 
** felly/’ It is a Teutonic word, in 0 Kng /e/g, cognate with 
Dutcli vclg€, Ger Fdffe ; the original Teutonic root irom which 
these are derived probably meant “ to fit together.’^ 

FBLLOW, properly and by origin a partner or associate, hence 
a componion, comrade or mate, as in “ £cUuw-man,” ** fellow- 
countryman,** &c. The word from the 15th century has also 
been applied, generally and collo^uivdJy, to any male person, 
often in a contemptuous or pitying sense. The Old English 
fiolage meant a partner m a business, 1 1 one who lays (iag) 
money or property (Jeoh, fee) together for a common purpose 
The word was, therefore, the natural equivalent for soaus, a 
member of the foundation of an incorporated college, as Eton, or 
a college at a university. In the earlier history of universities 
both the senior and junior members of a college were known as 
“ scholars,’* but later, as now, “ scholar ** was restricted to thasc 
members of the foundation still tit slain pupillan^ and fellow” 
to those senior graduate members who have been elected to the 
foundation by the corooratc body, sharing in the govtirnment and 
receiving a fixed emolument out of the revenues of the college 
It js m this sense that fellow ** is used at the universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge and Trinity, Dublin At these universities 
the college teaching is performed by tliose fellows who are also 
** tutors At other universities ihe term is applied to the 
members of the governing body or to the holders (i certain sums 
of money for a fixed numl)cr of years to be devoted to speual 
study or research By analog]^ the word is also used of the 
members of various learned societies and institutions 

FELLOWS, SIR CHARLES f 1799-1860), British archaeologist, 
was born in Ai^ust 1799 at >!ottingham, where his family nad 
an estate. When fourteen he drew ^tdies to illustrate a trip to 
the rums of Newstcad Abbey, which afterwards appeared on the 
title-page of Moore’s Life 0 } Lord Byron In 1820 be settled in 
Lonoon, where he became an active member of the British 
Assotiation In 1827 he discovered the modern ascent of Mont 
Blanc. After the death of his motlier in ft832 he passed the 
greater portion of his time m Italy, Greece and the Levant. 
The numerous sketches he executed were largely used m illustrat- 
ing Chdde Harold, In 1838 he went to Asia Minor, making 
Smyrna his headquarters Ills explorations m the interior and 
tlie south led him to districts practically unknown to Europeans, 
and he tlms discovered rums of a number of ancient cities. He 
entered Lycia and explored the Xanthus from the mouth at 
Batara upwards Nine miles from Patara he discovered the ruins 
of Xanthus. the ancient capital of Lycia, finely situated on hills, 
and abounaing in magnificent remains. About 15 m farther up 
he came upon the rums of Tlos After taking ^etclies of the 
most interesting objects and copying a num};er of inscriptions, he 
returned to Smyrna through Caria and Lydia The publication 
of A Journal written during an Excursion tn Asia Mtfior (Xjondon, 
2839) roused such mtcrest that Lord Palmerston, at the request 
of the British Museum authorities, asked the British consul at 
Constantinople to get leave from the sultan to ship a number 
of the Lycian worib^ of art X.ate in 1839 Fellows, under the 
auspices of the British Museum, a^am set put for Lycia, accom- 
panied by George Sclrnrf, who assisted him in sketching This 
second visit resulted m the discovery of thirteen ancient cities, 
and ui 1841 appeared An Acetmni oj Dtscoverm tn Lyaa, being 
4 Journal kepi during a S^on4 Excursion tn Asta Minor, A 
third visit was made late in after FcUowi^ had obtmned 
txiirmm by peraonjaJ application at Q^tantmqple , He shipped 


a number of works of art for England, and in the fourth and 
most leiyious expedition (1844) twenty^seven cases of marbles 
were despatehed to the British Museum Bis chief discoveries 
were at Xanthus, Pinara, Patara, Tlos, Myrn* atid Qlympus. In 
1844 be presented to the Bntiah Museum his portfe^Kis, oqopunts 
of his expeditions, and specimens of natural history iUuatmtive 
of Lycia. In 1845 he was knighted “ as an acknowledgment 
of bis servums m the removal of the Xanthian antiquities to 
this oountiy.” He paid lus own expenses m all his journeys and 
received no public reward,. FeHows was twice married He 
died in London on the 8th of November 1860. 

la addition to the works above mmtipned, Follows publiahccl tho 
following The Xanthtan Marbles; their Acgut^tiion and Xrans- 
mission to Lti^and (1843)^ a refutation of faHc statements that had 
been piiblisKed ; An A ecount of the lonie Trophy Monument excux ated 
as ^anikue (1B48) . a cheap oditien of his tw Journals, entitled 
J ravels and lieseanhes tn Asia Minor^ particulemy tn the Provttiu 
of Lystn (1852), and Coins of A nueiit Lveta before the Betgn of 
Alexander , with an Lstay on the Relative Dates of the Lyctan Monu- 
ments tu the British Museum (1855) See C Brown's Lives of Nvthng- 
hamshtre l^arthtes (186a), j)p 352^353, and Joum, of Roy Geog 
60c . i80x. 

F£L 0 DESB(ML a felon, r e murderer, of himself), one who 
commits murder upon himself The technical conditions of 
murder apply lo this crime , e g , “ if one commits any unlawful 
malicious act, the consequence of whicli is his own death, as if 
attempting to kill another he runs upon his antagonist's sw'ord, 
or shooting at another tlie gun bursts and kills himself,” he is a 
felo de se. The horror inspired by this crime led to the revoltmg 
punishment of an ignommious burial on Uic highway, with a 
iitako driven through the body ** This was abolished by an act of 
1823, which ordered the burial of tlie body of a person found to be 
fdo de se within 24 hours after the coroner*s inquest, between the 
hours of 9 and 1 2 at night, and without Clinslian rites of sepulture 
This act was again superseded m 1882 by the Interments {Felo 
de se) Act, wbidi t>ermiU» the mterment of any felo de se m the 
churchyard or otner burial ground of the parish or place in 
which by the law or custom of England be might have been 
interred but for the verdict. The interment is earned out m 
accordance with the Burial Laws Amendment Act 1880 (see 
BuRUt AND Burial Acts). The act docs not authorwe the 
performance of any of the rites of CHristian hunaJ^ but a special 
form of service may be used Formerly the goods and Uiattels, 
but not the land, of a felo de se were forfeited le the crown, but 
such forfeitures were al>oh$hed by the Forfeiture Act ^870 
(See also Suu idi* ) 

FELONY (0 Fr felonie, from felon, a wprd meanir^ wicked,” 
common to Komanic languages, cl ludwn fdlo, fellone, the 
ultimate origin of which 1$ obscure, but is possibly connected 
either with Lai. /<rZ, gall, or fallere, lo deceive Tlic En|[lish 
” foil ** cruel or fierce, is also connected , and the Greek 
an impostor, has also been suggested) l 4 gal writers liave sought 
to throw light on the nature of felony by exanumng the supposed 
etymology of the word. Coke says iL is ertmen ammo felleo per 
petratum (a crimp committed with malicious or evil intent {fee 
Spelmau connects it with the word fee, signifying fief 
or feud ; and felony in this way would be equivalent to pretium 
feudt, an act for which a man lost or gave up his fee (see Stephen’s 
Commenitents, vol. iv. p. 7). And acts involving forfeiture were 
styled felonies in feudal law, although they had nothing of a 
criminal character about them A breach of duty on the part 
of the vassal, neglect of service, delay in seeking investiture, 
and the like were felonies * so were injuri<i;s by the lord against 
the vassal Modern writers are now disposeci to accept Coke’s 
definition. In English W, crimes are usually classified as 
treason, felony, misdcincanour and summary offence. Some 
writer^— and with some justice — ^treat treason merely as a grave 
form of felony and it is so dealt with m the Junes Detention Act 
1897. But owing to legislation in and since the time of Wiljiam 
and Mary, the procedure for the trial of most forms of treason 
differs from that of felony. The expression summary offence 
IS ambiguonSj Many o^pnees wlucb arp at common law pr by 
statute felonies, op misdemeanours mdtctable at common 
or by statute^ may tinder pertam. conditions be tried a court 
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of summary jurisdiction and many merely statutory 

offences which would ordinarily be punishable summarily may 
at the election of the accused tried by a jury on indictment 
(Summary Jurisdiction Act 1879^ s 17) 

'fhe question whether a particular offence is felony or mis- 
demeanour can be answered only by reference to the history 
of the offence and not by any logical test. For instance^ killing 
a horse in an unlicensed place is still felony under a statute of 
1786 But most crimes described as felonies are or have been 
capital offences at common law or by statute^ and have also 
entailed on the offender attaint and forfeiture of goods. A few 
felonies were not punishable by deaths eg petty larceny and 
mayhem. Where an offence is declared a felony by statute^ 
the common law punishments and incidents of trial attach, 
unless other statutory provision is made (Blackstone, Com- 
mentanes^ iv. 94) 

The chief common law felonies are • homicide, rape, larceny 
(t e m ordinary language, theft), robbery (1 e theft with violence), 
burglary and kindred offences Counterfeiting the com has 
been made a felony instead of being treason , and forgery of 
most documents has been made a felony instead of being, as it 
was at common law, a misdemeanour At the beginning of the 
19th century felony was almost equivalent to capital crime; 
but during that century capital punishment was abolished as to 
all felonies, except wilful murder, piracy with violence (7 W IV 
& I Vict c 88, s 2) and offences against the Dockyards, 
&c. Protection Act 1772 , and by the Forfeiture Act 1870, a 
felon no longer forfeits land or goods on conviction, though 
forfeiture on outlawry is not abolished The usual punishment 
for felony under the present law is penal servitude or imprison 
ment with or without hard labo ir ** Every person convicted 
of any felony for which no punishment is specially provided by 
the law in force for the time being is liable ujion conviction 
thereof to be sentenced to penal servitude for any period not 
exceeding seven years, or to be imprisoned with or without 
hard labour for any term not exceeding two years (Stephen, 
Dig Cr Law (6th ed ), art t8, penal Servitude Act 1891) A 
feion may not be fined or whipped on conviction nor put under 
recognizance to keep the peace or be of good behaviour except 
under statutory provision (See Offences against the Person Act 
1861, ss. 5 71 ) 

The result of legislative changes is that at the present time 
the only practical distinctions between felony and misdemeanour 
are 

I That a private person may arrest a felon without judicial 
authority and that bail on arrest is granted as a matter of discre- 
tion and not as of right Any one who has obtained a drove 
of oxen or a flock of sheep by false pretences may go quietly 
on his way and no one, not even a peace officer, can apprehend 
him without a warrant, but if a man offers to sell another a bit 
of dead fence supposed to have been stolen, he not only ma\ 
but is required to be apprehended hy that person (Greaves, 
Criminal Law Consolidation Acts) (See Arrest, Bah \ 

2. That on an indictment for felony counts may not be joinerl 
for different felonies unless they form part of the same transaction 
(Sec lNDlCTMFf»TT ) 

3. That on a trial for felonv the accused has a right peremp- 
torily to challenge, or object to, the jurors called to try him, up 
to the number of twenty (See Jury.) 

4* That a felon cannot be tried tn absentia, and that the jury 
who try him may not separate during the trial without leave of 
the court, which may not be given in cases of murder. 

5. That a special jury cannot be empanelled to try a felony 

6 That peers charged with felony are tried in a special manner 
fSee Peerage ) 

7. That the costs of prosecuting all felonies (except treason 
felony) are paid out of public funds and that a felon may be 
condemned to pay the costs of his prosecution and to compen- 
sate up to £100 for any loss of property suffered by any person 
through or by means of the felony. In the Criminal Code Bills 
of 1878-1880 it was proposed to abolish the term felony idto- 
gether : and in the Queensland Criminal Code 1899 the term 


** crime ** is substituted^ and within its connotation are included 
not only treason and piracy but also perjury 
8. That a sentence of a felon to death, or to penal servitude 
or imprisohment with hard labour or for over twelve months, 
involves loss of and disqualification for certain offices until the 
sentence has l:>een served or a free pardon obtained^ (Forfeiture 
Act 1870.) 

It 1$ a misdemeanour (1 ) to compound a felony or to agree 
for valuable consideration not to prosecute or to show favour 
in such prosecution ; (ii ) to omit to inform the authorities of a 
felony known to have been committed (see Misprision), and, 
(iil) not to assist in the arrest of a felon at the call of an officer 
of the law (See CRiMiNAt Law, Misdemeanour, Misprision ) 
FBL81TB, m petrology, a term which has long been generally 
used by geologists, especially m England, to designate fine- 
grained Igneous rocks of acid (or subacid) composition As a 
rule their ingredients are not determinable by the unaided eye, 
but they are principally felspar and quartz as very minute 
particles The rocks are pale-coloured (yellowish or reddish as 
a rule), hard, splinterv, much jointed and occasionally nodular 
Many fclsites contain porphyritic crystals of clear quartz in 
rounded blebs, more or less idiomorphic felspar, and occasionally 
biotite. Others are entirely fine-grained and micro- or crypto- 
crystalline Occasionally they show a fluxional banding , they 
may also be sphenilitic or vesicular Those which carry porphy- 
ntic quartz arc known as quartz-felsites , the term soda-felsites 
has been applied to similar fine-grained rocks rich m soda-felspar 
Although there are few objections to the employment of 
felsite as a field designation for rocks having the above char- 
acters, It lacks definiteness, and has been discarded by many 
petrologists as unsuited for the exact description of rocks, 
especially when their microsc opic characters are taken into con- 
sideration The felsites accordingly are broken up into '^granite- 
porphyncs,^* orthophyres ” and “ orthoclase- porphyries,^ ^ 
“ felsitic-rhyolites,” “ keratophyres,*^ “ granophyres,^^ “ micro- 
granites,” &c But fclsite or mirrofelsite is still the generally 
acceplccl designation for that very fine-grained, almost crypto- 
crystalline substance which forms the ground-mass of so many 
rhyolites, dacites and porphyries 
In the hand specimen it is a dull, lustreless, stony-looking 
aggregate. Under the microscope even with high powers and 
the very thinnest modern sections, it often cannot be resolved 
into Its components In places it may contain determinable 
minute crystals of quartz , less commonly it may show grains 
which can be provetl to be felspar, but usually it consists of an 
ultra-microscopic aggregate of fibres, threads and grains, which 
react to polarized light in a feeble and indefinite manner 
Spherulitic, spotted, streaky and fluidal structures may appear 
in It, and many different varieties have been established on such 
characters as these but without much validity 
Its association with the acid rocks, its hardness, method of 
weathering and chemical composition, indicate that it is an 
intermixture of quartz and acid felspar, and the occasional 
presence of these two minerals in well-defined grains confirms 
this Moreover, in many dikes, while the ground-mass is 
microcr}’’stallinc and consists of quartz and felspar near the centre 
of the mass, towards the margins, \/here it has been rapidly 
chilled by contact with the cold surrounding rocks, it is felsitic 
The very great viscosity of acid magmas prevents their molecules, 
especially when cooling takes place suddenly, from arranging 
themselves to form discrete crystals, and is the principal cause 
of the production of felsitic ground-masses In extreme cases 
these conditions hinder crysixdlization altogether, and glassy 
rocks result Some rocks are felsitic in parts but elsewhere 
glassy ; and it is not always clear whether the felsite is an original 
substance or has arisen by the devitrification of primary glass. 
The presence of perlitic structure in some of these febites pomts 
to tl^ latter conclusion, and the results of an examination of 
ancient glasses and of artificial glass which has been slowly 
cooled are in accordance with this view It has been aimed that 
felsite is a eutectic mixture of quartz and felspar, such ^t when 
solidification taJees place and the excess of felspar (or quartz) has 
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crystallized out it remains liquid till the temperature has fallen 
to Its freezing point, and then consolidates simultaneously 
This may be so, but analyses show that it has not always the 
same composition and consequently that the conditions which 
determine its formation are not quite simple, Kelsitic rocks are 
sometimes silicihed and have their matrix replaced by granular 
^gregates of cloudy quartz (j s. F.) 

FELSPAR* or Feldspar, a name applied to a group of mmeral 
silicates of much importance as rock-constituents. The name, 
taken from the Ger Feldspath, was originally written with a 
“ d ” but in 1794 It was written “ felspar by R Kirwan, on the 
assumption that it denoted a mmeral of the “ fels ** rather than 
of the “ field,” and this corrupted form is now m common use in 
England. By some of the earlier mineralogists it was written 
feltspar,” from the Swedish form faltspat 
The felspar -group is divided into two subgroups according 
to the symmetry of the crystals Although the crystals of all 
felspars present a general resemblance in liabit, they are usuall> 
regarded as belonging to two systems, some felspars being mono- 
clinic and others anorthic Figures of the crystals arc given m 
the articles on the different species Two cleavages are gener- 
ally well marked In the monoclinic or monosymmetnc fel- 
spars these, being parallel to the basal pinacoid and clino- 
pinacoid, necessarily make an angle of go^, whence the name 
orthoclase applied to these minerals, whilst in the anorthic 
or asymmetric felspars the corresponding angle is never exactly 
90®, and from this obliquity of the principal ( leavages they are 
termed plagioclase (see Ori hoclase and Pi Aoioci asj ) There 
are consequently two series of felspars, one termed orthoclastic 
or orthotemous, and the other plagioclastir or chnotomous 
F h Mallard suggested that all felspars are really asymmetric, 
and that orthoclase presents only a pseudo-monosymmetne 
habit, due to twinning Twin-crystals are very common in all 
the felspars, as explained under their respective headings 
The two di\ isions of the felspar-group founded on differences 
of crystalline s>mmetry are subdivided according to chemical 
composition All the felspars are silicates containing aluminium 
with some other metallic base or bases, generally potassium, 
sodium or calcium, rarely barium, but never magnesium or iron 
The monoclinic senes includes common potash-felspar or ortho- 
clase (KAlSijjOg) and hyalophane, a rare felspar containing 
barium (KgBaAl^SijjOg^) The anorthic scries includes at one 
end the soda-felspar albite (NaAlSigOg) and at the other ex- 
tremity the lime-felspar anorthite (( C1AI2S12O8) It was sug- 
gested by G Tsehermak in 1864 that the "other plagioclastic 
felspars are isomorphous mixtures m various proportion of albite 
(Ah) and anorthite (An) These intermediate members are the 
lime-soda felspars known as ohgoclase, andesme, labradonte and 
bytownite There are also placed in the anorthic class a potash- 
felspar called microchne, and a rare soda-potash-felspar known 
as anorthoclase 

The specific gravity of the felspars has been shown by G 
Tsehermak and V. Goldschmidt to vary according to their 
chemical composition, rising steadily from 2 S7 m orthoclase to 
2 75 m anorthite All the felspars have a hardness of 6 to 6 
being therefore rather less hard than quartz Pure felspar is 
colourless, but the mineral is usually white, yellow, red or green 
Certain felspars are used as ornamental stones on account of 
their colour (see Amazon Stone). Other felspars are prized for 
their pearly opalescence (see Moonstone), or for their play of 
iridescent colours (see Labradorite), or for their spangled 
appearance, like aventunne (see Sun-si one) 

Felspar 1$ much used in the manufacture of porcelain by reason 
of its fusibility. In England the material employed is mostly 
orthoclase from Scandinavia, often known as “ Swedish spar ” 
The high translucency of ** ivory porcelain ” depends on the 
Jarge proportion of felspar in the body The mineral is also 
an important constituent of most ceramic glazes The melting 
points of felspars have been investigated by Prof. J. Joly, Prof. C. 
A. Doelter y Cisterich and especially by A L. Day and E T. 
Allen in the Geophysical Laboratoiy of the Carnegie Institute at 
Washington. ^ 


Among the applications of felspar is that of pure orthoclase 
m the manufacture of artificial teeth. 

Felspar readily suffers chemical alteration, yielding kaolin {q v ). 
The turbidity of orthoclase is usually due to partial kaolinization 
Secondary mica is also a common result of alteration, and among 
other products are pinite, epidote, saussurite, chlorite, wollas- 
tonite and vanous zeolites. 

See Ai BITE, Amazon Stone, Andesinb, Anorthite, Bytownite, 
Labradorite, Microcline, Moonstone, Oliuoclask, Orthoclase, 
Plagioclase, Sun-stone 

FBLBTBD, or Ffi STEAD, a village of Essex, England, between 
Dunmow and Braintree, and 10 m from Chelmsford , with a 
station on the Great F.asiem railway. Fels ted is only note- 
worthy by reason of its important public school, dating back to 
Its foundation as a grammar school in 1564 by Richard ist 
Banm Rich, who as lord chancellor and chancellor of the court 
of augmentations had enriched himself with the spoil of the 
adjoining abbey and priory of Little Leez at the dissolution 
of the monasteries It became a notable educational centre for 
Puritan families in the 17th century, numbering a hundred or 
more pupils, under Martin Holbeach (1600-1670), headmaster 
from 1627-1649, and his successors C Glasscock (from 1650 to 
1690), and feimon Lydiatt (1690 to 1702) John Wallis and 
Isaac Barrow were educated here, and also four sons of Oliver 
Cromwell, Robert, Oliver, Richard (the Protector^ and Henr> 
Another era of prosperity set in under the headmastership of 
William Trivett (1745-1830) between 1778 and 1794 , but under 
his successors W J Carlcss (from 1794 to 1813) and E Squire 
(from 1813 to 1829) the numbers dwindled As the result of the 
discoverv by T Surndge (headmaster 1835-1850), from rescarcli 
among the records, that a larger income was really due to the 
foundation, a reorganization took place hy act of parliament, 
and in 1851, under the headmastership of Rev A IT Wratislaw, 
the school was put under a new governing body (a revised scheme 
coming into operation in 1876) The lesult under Rev W S 
Grignon (1823-1907), the headmaster from 1856 to 1875, who 
may be considered almost the second founder, was the" rapid 
development of Felsted into one of the regular public schools 
of the modern Fnglish type New buildings on an elaborate 
scale arose, the numbers increased to more than 200, and a 
complete transformation took place, which was carn^^d on under 
his successors D S Ingram (from 1875 to 1890), If A Dalton 
(to 1906), and F Stephenson, under \shom large extensions to 
the buildings and plas inr fields were made 

See lohn Sargeaunt, History of Fchted School (1880) , and Alumm 
Felsteatensei, by R J Beevor, E f Roberts and others (1903) 

FELT (cognate with (ier FiL, Du. ri/f, Swed and Dan fiV , 
the root is unknown , the word has given Med Lat filirmt, 
“ filter ”), a fabric produced by the “ matting ” or ” felting ” 
together of fibrous materials such os wools, liairs, furs, &c Most 
textile fibres (see Fibres) possess the quality of matting to some 
extent, but wools, furs and some few hairs are the only fibres 
which can be felted satistactonly It is probable that the quality 
ol felting must be attributed to the scale structure and waviness 
of the wools, furs and hairs referred to When it is desired 
to incorporate non -felting fibres m felt cloths, wool must be 
employed to “ carry ” them. 

There are two distinct classes of felts, viz woven or “ thread- 
structure ” felts, and “ fibre ” or true felts. In the manufacture 
of thread-structure felts, wools possessing the quality of felting 
m a high degree are naturally selected, carefully scoured so that 
the felting quality is not seriously damaged, spun into woollen 
yam possessing the necessary fibre arrangement and twist, 
woven mto cloth of such a character that subsequently satis- 
factory shnnking or felting may be effected, and finally scoured, 
milled in the stocks of machine of both, dyed and finished on the 
lines of an ordinary woven fabric. The lighter styles of woven 
felts may be composed of a single cloth only, but for the heavier 
styles two or more cloths are woven, one on the top of the other, 
at one and the same time, arrangements being made to stitch 
the cloths together during the weaving operation 

Fibre felts are exceedingly interesting from the historical 
point of view. It is now generally admitted that the art of 
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fMmnnintt and it must fuitiher be con- I but Bub 9 eqtteiidy 'towtfnA«ed with tferteln Hf^ents giiv« 

that of wttiving, fo that the a special quality to the fabric. Messrs McNeill & Co., of London, 
Tit one of the oldest ol the various styles o£ \ were the originators of asphaltcd-fclt ” for rooang and, among 

reooffmaed fabrics. The inhabitants o! the middle and northern \ other styles, place oh the market sheathing felt, Inodorous felt, 
regions of Asia seem to hairs employed icVt from ume immemorial, I dry hair felt, foundation felt, &c., &c A later development, 
as clothmg and also sui a covetiry for thesir habitations. Most 1 however, is the impregnated iiOn-^felt manufactured by Messrs 
of the classical wnters refer to it and some of them actually 1 Mitchells^ Ashworth, Stansficld & Co., of WaterfoOt, near Man- 


describc its rnanuiamte. ¥e\t was also largely employed by \ 
the andetvts for theit bats, outer garments, and sometimes as 
a species of armour 

Fibre felts may be divided into three classes, viz. ordinary 
felts ; hat felts ; and impregnated felts. As all felts are based 
upon the ordinary felt, the process of manufacture of this will 
first be described. Of the wools employed the principal arc : — 
East Indian, German or raid -European, New Zealand cross- 
breds, and Australian, Cape and Buenos Aires mcrinus. Vege- 
table fibres and silk arc al^ employed, but wool must be used to 

carry ” them ; llius a good felling wool may be made to cany 
its own weight of cotton, hemp, &c. Hairs and furs are princi- 
pally used in the hat felts The average loss upon the wool from 
the raw state to tlie finished felt is 40 to 50 % ^ The order of 
the manufiK turing processes is as follows . — mixing, willowing, 
teasing, scribbling and carding It ls interesting to note that 
It IS not usual to scour felting wools This is not because they 
are really clean — some arc dirty — but because the felting pro- 
perty IS liable to be interfcied with in the scouring operation 
Some wools, however, must be scoured to ensure satisfactory 
working in the mac limes From the card the wool is delivered 
as a gossomer-hke film from 50 to 60 in wide on to an endless 
sheet from to 60 yds long, upon which the felt is built up 
film upon film until the required thickness — perhaps 4 in —is 
obtained To harden this somewlut tender sheet of fell it is 
now passed llirough on iromng process, effected by cither steam- 
heatod rollers -^to which a rotatory and vibratory motion is given 
— playing upon the continually drawn-tlirough clotli , or a huge 
vibrating fiat iron, to which the cloth is automatically fed, lie Id 
m position and then wound up while the following length to be 
treated is drawn under the non Soaping, fulling or “ felting ’’ 
and the ordinary fintshing operations -including dyeing and 
printing if desirable -now follow, so that ulUnutclv a stiong 
firm fabric is turned out It must be admittid, however, that 
the St length is much greater lengthwise tlun cross-wise, owing 
to the paralli h/ation of the fibres induced m tiu stril)blmg and 
carding operations Of course, the true felting or controLtion 
occurs m the fulling or felling stock, the fabric being perpetually 
“ hammered ” in the pn^scnce of fulling agents such as aoep, 
fuller's earth, &c , for a considerable lime, Tlie reduction m 
width, length and thickness is remarkable. Ihis may 1x5 con- 
trolled wit inn certain limits Iho principal styles of ordinary 
fibre-felts are— linings for coats, furniture and nibbor shoes , 
saddlery ; scat mgs for carriages and pows , carpels, surrounds 
and under-felts for carpets , mantles, dresses and tabic-cloths , 
felt-slippers ; mattreos felts ; chest-preservers, and shoulder- 
pads; steam-ongttie packing, motor-car and anti-vil>rali(>n 
felts, shipbuildmg felts, drawing - roller felts and gun-wad 
felts. 

Hat fdts may be dividod mtci two classes, vu, those made from 
wool and fur respectively Wool " bodies ” used for the lower 
quality hats Ore manufactured in the same way as ordinary fclus, 
but the ** shape '' upon which tlie film issuing from the caider is 
built up takes the form of a double cone and thus approximates 
to tlie shape of the two liats ultimately formed. The shape is 
further controlled and developed m the fulling or felting opera- 
tion. in the fur hat felts an air-blast is employed to carrv the 
finely separated fibres on to the shape required, upon which 
sha^ie the fibres are held m position by suction until the required 
thickness is obtamed The structure is then further developed 
and “ stiffened,” t <r, impregnated with certain stiffening agents 
according to retjuircments. If desirable the exterior fibres blown 
on to any shape mav be of a different material from the body 
Wfic. 

Ihipregoated felts are simply fdts made in the ordinary way 


Chester, who not only produce from 70 to 80 % of the ordinary 
felts manufactured m Great Britain, but also place on the 
market several specialities of which this “ iron-fclt ” is largely 
used m the (onstruction of bridges, &c , and as a substitute for 
rubber, it being apparently more durable. (A F B ) 

FBLTHAM, or Fklltiiam, OWBN (d. 1668), English moralist, 
was the son of Thomas Feltham or Felliham of Mutfonl m Suffolk 
The date of Ins inrth Is given variously as 1602 and 1009 He is 
famous chiefly as the autiior of a volume entitled Ras^lves, Dwuic, 
Moral and Poltitca!, containing one hundred ^hort and pithy 
essays To later issues of the Resolves leltham appraded 
Lmorta, a collection of forty poems. Hardly anything is known 
of his life except that T Randolph, llie adopted “ sou ” of Ben 
Jonson, addressed a poem of compliment to him, and became his 
friend, and that heltham attacked Ben ]onson m an ode shortly 
before the aged poet’s death, but contributed a flattering elegv to 
the Jonsonu^ Vtrhtus m 1638. F^rly in life Feltham visited 
Idai^rs, and published observations m 1652 under the title of 
A Brtej Character of the L<nv Countries. He was a strict high* 
churchman and a royalist, he ev^n described Chailes I, as 
^‘<_hiist the Second” Hallam stigmatized Feltham as one of 
our worst wnters Ho has not, indee<l, the elegame of Bacon, 
whom he emulated, and he is often obscure and affected , but 
his copious imagery ami genuine penetration give Ins refli(tions 
a certain charm To the middle classes of the 17th century 
he aecmed a heaven-sent philosopher and guide, and was only 
kss popular than Francis Quarles the poet 

Eleven odiiions of the Resnhe$ appcan‘(l before 1700 Later 
editions l)V lanu-> Cutimuny (rondoti, 1806, much gaibleil, has 
iiccouiit ol 1 m Uliam s lile and wiitings), and O, C .uialou m Icni} Ic 
CLibSiCs ” Si lies (London, 1904). 

FELTON, CORNELIUS CONWAY (1807-1862), American 
(lassical scholar, was born on the 6th of November 1807, in West 
Newbury, Massachusetts He graduated at Harvard ( ollcgc m 
1827, having taught school in the winter vacations of his sopho- 
more and junior years After teaching m tlie Livingstone high 
school o( Geneseo, New York, for two years, he liecame tutoi at 
Harvard m 2829, unnersity professor of Greek in 18^2, and 
Eliot professor ot Greek literature m 1834. In i860 he suc( ceded 
James Walker as president of Harvard, which position he held 
until his death, at C Hester, Pennsylviima, on the 26th of February 
1863. Dr Felton edited many classical texts Ills annotations 
on Wolf's text of the Iliad (18^3) are especially valuable. 
Greece, Anaent and Modern (2 vols , 1867), forty-nine lectures 
before the LowcU Institute, is scholarly, able and suggestive of 
the author's personality Among his miscellaneous publ nations 
are the Amenum edition of Sir William Smith's Ihstory of 
Greeco (185s) ; translations of Menzd’s German Literature 
of Munk’s Metres of the Greeks and Romans (1844), and of Guyot's 
EarBi and Man (1849) > Pamihar Letters from Europe (1865) 

FELTON, JOHN {e XS95-1628), assassm of the ist duke of 
Buckingham, was a member of an old Suffolk family established 
at Playford. The date of his birth and the name of hi$ father are 
unknown, but his mother was Eleanor, daughter of William 
Wn"ht, mayor of Durham. He entered the army, and served 
as lieutenant m tlie expedition to Cadiz commanded by Sir 
Edward Cecil m 1635. His career seems to have been ili-starred 
and unfortunate from the beginning. His left hand was early 
disabled by a wound, and a morose temper rendered him un- 
popular and prevented lus advancement. Every application made 
to Budkmgham for his pcomotion was refused, on oocount of an 
enmitv, acemding to Sir Simoads D'Ewes, which existed between 
Felton and Sir Henry Hungate, a favourite of Buckingham. To 
his personal application that he coukl not live without a captaincy 
Buckingham replied harshly “ that he might hang.” Whether he 
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M>k {Mart id tU expeditioti to Rh6 in %6u7 vtAc^tUm, but therd 
is no doubt that he continued to be refused promotion, and 
thaifi even his scanty pay catned during the (Mnt adventure Vras 
not received. Exasperated by his ill-treatment, his diso(mi0fi!t 
sharpened by poVesty, and his hatred ol Buckingham intensified 
by a study of the Commons '' Remonstrances of the prevtotis 
June, and by a mrk published by Kglcsham, the nhysidian of 
Tames I , m which Budlungham was accused of poisoning the kingi 
Felton determined to effect his assassination He bought a 
tenpenny knife on Tm\er Hill, and on his way through Fleet 
Street he left bis name in a church to be prayed for as a man 
much discontented m mind ” He arrived at Portsmouth at 
9 o’clock m tlic morning of the 23rd of August 1628, and uninedH 
ately proceeded to No. 10 High Street, where Buckingham was 
lodged Here mingling with the crowd of applicants and un- 
noticed he slaWied the duke, who immeihately fell dead Though 
escape would have been easy he confessed the deed and wa<i 
seized and conveyed to the Tower, his journey tint her, such was 
the unpopularity of the duke, being accompanied by ones of 

God bless thee from the people ( harUs and I^aiid desired he 
should bo racked, but the Miegal torture was prevented bv the 
judges. He was tried before the king's bench on the 27th of 
November, pleaded guilty, and was hanged the next day, his 
body being exposed m chains subseciuenily at Portsmouth. 

FELTRE, MORTO DA« Italian painter of the Venetian school, 
who worked at the close of the i ‘^tli century and beginning of the 
t6th. His real name appears to have been Pietro Luzzo ; he is also 
known by llie nnmo Zara to or Zarotto, either from the p^ace of hw 
death or because bus father, a surgeon, Wds m Zam during the 
son's childhooQ • Whether he was termerl Morto (dead) from his 
joyless temperamcTit is a disputed point TTe may proljably 
have studied painting first m but under wliat master is 

uncertain At an caHv ago he went to Rome, and investigated 
the ancient, ospcciallj* the subterranean remains, and thence to 
Pozzuoli, where he painted from the decorations of antique crypts 
or ** grottt " 1 he style of fanciful aral>esquo which he formed for 
himself fiom these studies gamed tlio name of ** grottesche,” 
whence comes ihe term grotesque ** , not, indeed, that Morto 
was the first painter of arabebcnie in the Italian Renaissance, for 
art of this kind had, apart from ms influence, liecn fully developed, 
both in pamling and m sculplure, towards 1480, but he may have 
powerfully aided its diffusion southwards IJis works were 
recened with inudi favour in Rome He afterwards went to 
Florence, and painted some fine grotesques m the Palazro 
Pubblico. Returtimg to Venice towards 1505, he assisted 
Giorgione m pnintiny; the Fondaco dei Tedcs«'lu, and seems to 
have remained witli him till If wo may trust Rtdolfi, 

Morto eloped wnth tlic ntistri ss of Giorgione, vrhcise grief at this 
transaction brought him to the grave 5 the ullcgatwn, however, 
is hardly reconcilable with other accoimts, li may have brten 
m 1515 that Morto relurncd to hrt native hcltri?, thoh in a vevy 
ruinous condition from the ravages of wAr in *509, Inhere he 
executed various works, Inclutling Bomc froscoes, still partly 
extant, and considered to be almost wortliy of the hand of 
Raplmcl, m the loggia beside San Stefano. f aivards the age of 
forty-five, Morto, unquiet and dnsatisfied, abandoned painting 
and took to soldiering m the service of the \dnctian repuUic 
He was made cuptaui of a troop of two hundred men ; and fighting 
valorously, he is safid to have died at Zara in Dalmatia, m 
This story, and especially the date of it, arc questionable : there 
is some reason to think that Mottb was painting as late as 
One of his ptetuhes is m the Berlin museum, an ailegoncoJ subject 
of ** Peace and War.’^ Andrea Feltrmi w^as his pupil andassistont 
as a decorative pamter 

FELTRE (anc^ Felinti), a town and episcopal see of Venetia, 
Italy, in the province of Belluno, so m. W S W of it by rail, 
situated on on isolated hill, 885 ft. above sea-ievel. Fop. (1901) 
5468 (town), 15,243 (commune) The tatbedrai has a fine poly- 
gonal apse of the i6th century, llie Palazeo del Consigiio, now 
a theatre, is attributed to Palbdio. At one end of the duel 
squtist of tho town, the Piazzti Auiggimy is tho cisteni by which 
the Wwn 18 supplied with Watery and a iatge fountain. There 


ate some remains of the medieval castle* The! ancient Fdtria, 
which lay M the road (Via Claudia) from Opitetgmm to Tmdem 
turn, does not seem to have been a jiace of any importaate ender 
the Romwis. Vittormo dei RambaWoni da Fdtre (1378-1446) 
was a famous educator and philosopher of his tiWie. 

FELinMhh (an Italian word , in forms like the Span, faluca, 
Ff fehn^ue, it appears m other languages , it is probab^^^ of 
Arabic or^giiij^ cf. fulk, a ship, and fahka, to Ixi round ; the 
modem Arabic form is falUhaft), a tvpe of v essel used in the 
Mediterram*an for coasters or fishitig-boais It is a long, low 
and narrow undetked vessel, built foi spcid, and propelled by 
oars Of sails The sails are lateen-shaped and cam^ on one or 
two masts plaocd far forward (see Boai) 

FEMALE, the corrclalive of “ male,” the sex which porforms 
the function of conceiving and bearing as oppuseil to the beget- 
ting of young Ihe word in l^fiddle Ettgh^ is jmelle, adopted 
from the French from tho Lat fm^Ua^ which is a diminutive, 
and m classical Latm usc‘d strictly as such, of frmtiw, a woman. 
The present termination in English is due to a connexion m 
idtas with “ male.” In various mcthanicai devices, W'htre two 
correspondm^ parts work within llie other, tho icceiving part is 
often known as tlio female,'’ as for example 111 the “ male '’ 
and ** female strrfw.” The () Fr fmt, mtKlern femvte, occurb in 
legal phraseology m /evitf (ovftt, a married woman, t e one 
protecired or covercrl by a husband, and m /ewe iole, one not so 
prntec ted, a widow or spinster <»ce Woiu»j*f and KusBANn Asm 
W he) 

FBMEftRLL, properly FuAffittVit (from O Fr fftmemtUe, 
lAt. fimus^ smoke), the old English term gKen to the lantern 
in the rtdge of n hall roof for the purpose of let ting out the smoko 
of the fire kindled on a central hearth 

FENCIMO. If by ** fencing the art of fence, / of defence 
or offence— were meant generally the dcxlermis use of the sword, 
the subject would be wide indoed , as wide, m fact, as the history 
of the sword (g*if ) itself. But, in its modern arn pi at ion, the 
meaning of the word has lx‘cnme (onsiderabl) restricted The 
scope of investigation must therefore be confined to one kind of 
swordsmanship only to that which depends cm the regulated, 
artificiul conditnunfl of “ single combat,” It is indeed this play, 
hemmed in by many restrictions, which we have comt to mean 
more specially 1 >}" “fencing” It differs, of course, in many 
respects, from whit may be callixl the art of fitting in tlie light 
of nature. But as its restrictions are among the very elements 
w^hich Work to the perfection of the play, it is undoubtedly in 
the history of swonJsmanibip as ewlwd to rluelling (see Duex) 
that we shall trace the higher development of the art. 

It may bo said tl«it tho history of fencing, tliorcfore, would he 
tantamount to the history of private duelling Nuv^, this is an 
ethical subject , one, agasn, which would carry the investigation 
too far , and st need not be taken up farther back than the 
middle of the 16th century, when, on the disuse of the medieval 
wai»ur of baiik, tlie proctict? ol pmate lieg m to take 

an assured footing m a warlike society It is curious to mark 
that the first cultivation of refined cunning m fence dates from 
tliat period, which corresponds chronologically with the general 
disuse of am«wr, both in battle and in more private encounters. 
It 18 Biff] more cunous to note tlrnt, m order to fit himself to 
meet what was an illegal but aristocratic obligation, the gallant 
of those days had to appeal to a class of men hiihcrto little 
ooosidercd : to those plcbesm adepts, m fact, who for generations 
had cultivated skill m the use of hand weapons, on foot and 
without armour. Thus it came to pass that the curliest masters 
of fence in all ouiintnes, namely, the masters of the art of con- 
ducting skilfully what wos essentially considered as an honourable 
encounter, wwre almost invariably to foe found among a some- 
what dehonoured gentry— gladiators, free companions, pro- 
fessional champions, more or less openly recognized, or foravoes 
of the most uncompromtsmg character. 

In Germany, which may be considered the cradle of systematic 
swordemanship^ these teadieri of the sword had, as earh as the 
z5th ceUtuaryi formed themselves into gilds ,* among which the 
known were the Mmbrudir^ or the Associates of St Maxitus 
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of Lowenberg, who had their headquarters at Franklorti and 
branches in oU the more important towns Similariy^ in Spam 
and in northern Italy, professional swordsmen were at Various 
times allowed to form themselves into recognized or at least 
tolerated associations. 

In England swordmen ’* had been looked upon with especial 
disfavour by the powers that were, until Henry VIII , who 
was a great lover of all manly exercises, found it likewise 
advisable to turn their obnoxious existence to a disciplined and 
profitable channel by regularizing their position The most re- 
doubtable masters were allowed to form themselves into a 
company, with powers to increase their numbers with suitable 
and duly tried men, in imitation of the world-famed German 
Mars^rider or Marcusbruder, Under these conditions they 
were granted the lucrative monopoly of teaching the art of fight 
m England. The enormous privileges that the king, m course of 
time, conferred on his Corporation of Masters of Defence very 
soon enabled it to put down or absorb all the more ferocious of 
independent swashbucklers, and thereby to impart to the pro- 
fession a moderate degree of respectability under the coat of 
arms granted by the royal heralds . gules a sword pendant 
argi at 

It was m the midst of such corporations and in the fighting 
dens of independent swordsmen, therefore, that sprouted the 
hrst buds of systematic swordsmanship Among the pro- 
fessional fencers, curiously and happily for the historian, there 
seem to ha\ e been a few with a literary turn of mind 

The oldest manuscripts of fence belong to Italy and Germany 
They deal with the methods of carrying out single combats on 
foot, with any of the most generally accepted weapons — long 
sword and short sword, dagger and every kind of knives* mace, 
long and short staff, axes, &c , — and with the tricks of wrestling 
recommendable therefor Among the most comprehensive m 
their scope may be mentioned II Ftor dt hattagha di Maestro Juore 
de% Ltbert da Premanaco , a work which, although illustrated 
with truly Italian taste and grace, shows, as far as its fighting 
style 1$ concerned, unmistakable marks of (rernun influence 
The text of the MS bears the date 1410, hut the writer was known 
to be flourishing os a master of fence as early as 1 383 A reprint 
of this invaluable codex has been published, under the care of 
Francesco Donati, by the Istituto Italtano d* Arii Grafiche 
Anotlier is the better known Thalhojer's Fecht Buck, ^ertchthche 
und andere Zweyhdmpfe darstdlvtid (1467), a reprint of which, 
with Its 268 plates in facsimile, was lirought out by Gustave 
Hergsell in Prague The oldest printed book is likewise German 
Ergrundtmff der nUerltcher Kunst der hechieret, von Andreas 
Paurnfetndt, Freifechter zu Wien (1516) This work, which is 
exceedingly rare, is a very complete exponent of the ways of 
wielding long and short blades to the utmost of their lethal 
capacity It was reproduced (under various titles, very confus- 
ing to the bibliographer) m Frankfort, Augsburg, Strassburg, 
and finally done into French under the name of La Noble science 
des joneurs d'ipie, published in Pans and Antwerp, iS3«i 

Following the Germans, the oldest printed books of fence are 
Italian. The first French book on the sword is known to be a 
translation from the German Curiously enough, the second, and 
one of the most notable, Le Tratii de Vepie seule, mere de toutes 
armesy of the Sieur de St Didier, published m Pans in 1573, can 
be shown to be a transparent adaptation of two Italian treatises, 
the Trattato di setenza d' arme of Camillo Agnppa, and Grasses 
Ragione di adoperar stcuramente V arme, &c 

It is about this time, namely, the latter half of the i6th century, 
that swordsmanship pure and simple may be said to find its 
origin , for then a great change is perceptible in the nature and 
tendency of fence books they dissociate themselves from 
indecorous wrestling tricks, and approximate more and more 
to the consideration of what we understand by swordsmanship. 
The older works expounded the art of fighting generally , taught 
the reader a number of valuable, if not ** gentlemanlike,” 
dodges for overcoming an adversary at all manner of weapons : 
now the lucubrations of fence-masters deal almost exclusively 
with the walking sword, that is, the duelling weapon-*-^ith ^ 


rapier in fact, both with and without its lieutenant, the 
di^er. 

It must be remembered that at this period pnvate duelhng 
and cavalier quarrelsomeness amounted to a perfect mama. 
The fencing master was no longer merely a teacher of efficacious, 
if rascally, tricks , he was becoming a model of gallant deport- 
ment; in many cases he was even a recognized arbiter on 
matters of honour He was often a gentleman himself : at all 
events he posed as such 

Although the Germans were always redoubtable adepts at 
the rougher games of swordsmanship, it is m Italy that is to be 
found development of that nimbler, more regulated, more 
cunning, better controlled, kind of play which we have learned 
to associate with the term “ fencing ” It was from Italy that 
the art of fence first spread over Europe not from Spam, as 
It has been asserted by many writers The Italians — if we take 
their early books as evidence, and the fact that their phraseolog% 
was adopted by all Europe — were the first to perceive (as soon 
as the problem of armour-breaking ceased to be the most un- 
portant one in fight) the superior efficiency of the point '1 hey 
accordingly reduced the breadth of their sword, modified the 
hilt portion thereof to admit of readier thrust action, and 
relegated the cut to quite a secondary position in their system 
With this lighter weapon they devised in course of time that 
brilliant cunning play known as rapier fence. 

The rapier was ultimately adopted everywhere by men of 
courtly habit , but, in England at least, it was not accepted 
without murmur and vituperation from the older fighting class of 
swordsmen, especially from the members and admirers of the 
English (corporation of Defence Masters. As a body Englishmen 
were as conservative then as they are now. They knew the 
value of what they had as their own, and distrusted innovations, 
especially from foreign quarters The old sword and the buckler 
were reckoned as your true English weapons they always went 
together— m fact sword and buckler play m the 16th century was 
evidently held to be as national a game as boxing came to be m a 
later age Many are the allusions in contemporary dramatic 
literature to this charattenstic national distrust of continental 
innovations There is the well-known passage in Porter’s play, 
The Two Anf'ry \{omen of Abingdon, for instance “ Sword and 
buckler light,” says a sturdy Briton (in much the same tone of 
disgust as a British lover of fisticuffs might now assume when 
talking of a French “ Mounseer’s ” foil play), “ begins to grow 
out of use 1 am sorry for it 1 shall never see good manhood 
again If it be once gone, this poking fight with rapier and dagger 
will come up Then the tall man (that is, a courageous man and 
a good sword-and-buckler man) will be spitted like a cat or a 
rabbit I ” The long-sword, that is, the two-hander, was also an 
essentially national weapon It was a right-down pleasing and 
sturdy implement, recalling m good steel tlie vernacular quarter 
staff of old It required thews and sinews, and, mcidcnlally, 
much beef and ale. The long-sword man looked perhaps with 
even greater disfavour than the smaller swashbuckler upon the 
new-fangled bird-spit ” “ Tut, man,” says Justice Shallow, 

typical laudator of the good bygone days, on hearing of the 
ridiculous Frenchman’s skill with his rapier, ** 1 could have told 
you more In these times you stand on distance, your passes, 
stoccadoes, and I know not what , ’tis the heart. Master Page , 
'tis here, ’tis here 1 have seen the time, with my long-sword, I 
would have made you four tall fellows skip like rats ” 

Now, sword-and-buckler and long-sword play was no doubt a 
manly pursuit and a useful But, as an every-day companion, 
the long-sword was incongruous to a fastidious cavalier ; and, 
again, buckler, indispensable adjunct to the broad swashing 
blade of home production, was hardly more suitable In 
Elizabethan days it soon became obvious that the buckler was 
inadmissible as an item of gentlemanly attire It was accordingly 
left to the body attendant ; and the gallant took kindly to the 
fine rapier of Milanese or Toledan make. On the other hand, it 1$ 
not difficult to understand the rapid popularity gained among the 
gentry by this nimble rapier, so much reviled by the older fighting 
men. The rioter, in fact, came m with the taste for ** cavaliero ” 
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Style, and may be looked upon as its fit outward symbol already 
m the days of Queeh Mary. In Elizabeth’s reign it was firmly 
established as your only gentlemanlike weapon. 

The rapier was decidedly a foreigner; yet it suited the 
Elizabethan age, for it was decorative as well as practical Its 
play was picturesque, fantastic — ^almost euphuistic, one might 
say — ^in comparison with the matter-of-fact hanger of older days. 
Its phraseology had a quaint, rich, southern smack, which 
connoted outlandish experience and gave those conversant with 
Its intricate distinctions that marvellous character, at once 
precious and ruffling, which was so highly appreciated by the 
cavalier youth of the time The rapier in its heyday was an 
admirable weapon to look at, a delicious one to wield. And, 
besides, in proper hands, it was undoubtedly one that was most 
conclusive. It was, in short, as elegant and deadly os its prede- 
cessors were sturdy and brutal. 

By the time that the most perfect, namely, the Italian, rapier 
fence came to be generally taught in England — that is, during the 
last third of Elizabeth’s reign — th6j:heory of swordsmanship, as 
applied to single combat, after having passed through many 
fihases of imperfection, was already tolerably simple and practical 
fThe exact story of its evolution may be found m a work now 
included in Bohn’s Libraries, Schools and Masters of Fence) 
What may be considered as one of the cardinal actions of regu- 
lated sword-play on foot, namely, the lunge, had already been 
discovered Although a great many movements which, according 
to modern notions, would be considered not only unnecessary but 
actually pernicious, still formed part of the system, it may be 
doubted whether, considering the character of the weapon, 
any thing very much better could be devised, even in our present 
slate of knowledge 

For It must be remembered that the evolution of the forms of 
the sword and of the theories concerning its most elhcient use 
are closely connected It is, m fact, sometimes difficult to 
decide whether the change in the shape of the weapon was the 
result of a development of a theorv , or whether new theories 
were elaborated to fit alterations m these shapes due to fashion or 
any other reason 

When systematic fence came over to England it was already 
much simplified (it should be noted that improvement in the 
art, from its earliest days down to the present lime, seems always 
to have been in the direction of simplification), yet, for more 
than a century from the appearance of the first real treatise, 
simplification never reached that point which would render 
impossible a belief in the undoubted efficacy of those “secret 
thrusts,” of that “ universal parry,” of those ineluctable passes, 
which every master professed to teach These precious secrets 
remain long, among a certain shady class of swordsmen, an object 
of untiring study, carried on with much the same faith and zest 
as the quest of the alchemist for his powder of projection, or of the 
Merchant Adventurer for El Dorado There can, of course, be no 
such thing as an insuperable pass, a secret thrust or parry , every 
attack can be parried, every parry can be deceived by suitable 
movements Yet there was some justification for the belief in 
the existence of secrets of swordsmanship in days when, as a rule, 
lessons of fence were given in jealous privacy , constant practice 
at one particular pass, especially with the long rapier, which 
required a great deal of muscular strength, might render any 
peculiarly fierce, sudden and audacious stroke excessively 
dangerous to one who did not happen to have opposed that stroke 
before. Undoubtedly there was little in Elizabethan fencing- 
schools of what we understand in modern days by loose-play 
between the pupils ; practice was almost invariably conducted 
between scholar and teacher m private ; and thus the 
opportunities for watching or testing any particular fencer’s play 
were few. Such an opportunity w'ould, as a rule, only occur on 
occasions of an earnest fight ; e.nd the possessor of a specially 
handy thrust (if it came of! at all) would of course take good care 
that his opponent should not live to ponder over the secret 
The secret, such as it was, remained In this guise it was 
inevitable that an almost superstitious belief “ secret foynes,” 
in the haUe secriie of certam practised duellists, should arise. 


Be that as it may, there is no doubt that towards the end of 
the i6th century that were many free-lances m the field of arms 
who prolhsaed to teach, in exch^ge for much gold, strokes that 
were not to be pamed. From one truculent personage, whom 
Brantdme mentions, Tappa the Milanese, you could learn how to 
cut (if it so took your fancy) both eyes out of your adversary's 
face with a nnverso tondo, or circular “ reverse of the point.” 
From Caizo, another Italian teacher, at one time much favoured 
by the French court, lessons were to be had in the special art of 
ham-stringing. Caizo’s botte seerdte seems to have liecn nothing 
more nor less than a fdso nutneo^ that is, a left-handed drawing 
cut, at the inside of the knee But, as practised and taught by 
him. It was infallible This stroke has come down to us os le 
coup de Jamac^t. stroke, be it said, which, notwithstanding its 
bad name, was quite as fair as any in rapier fence One 
Flamand, a French master in Pans, was reputed the inventor ot a 
jerky time-thrust at the adversary’s brows, which was a ccrtainl) 
This special foyne, which was merely an tmbrocata at the head, 
has become legendary in the fencing world as la botte de Net>ers 
English fencers have their own legends alxmt “ the very butcher 
of a silk button,” and this brings us to the first writer on the 
rapier in England, Vincenrio Saviolo, the great expounder of that 
Ttalianated fence which was so obnoxious to the old masters, 
withal so much admired of Flizabethan courtiers , the man, m 
short, who — there seems to he much internal evidence to shou it 
— ^was Shakespeare’s fencing master 

Vinccnzio was not the only foreign master of note established 
in London during the latter part of Elizabeth’s reign. One, 
Signor Rorco, had, we hear, a very gorgeously appointed 
academy m Warwick Lane, near St Paul’s, where he coined 
money rapidly at the expense of gulls and gallants alike But 
this man came to grief ultimately in an encounter with the long- 
sword with an old-tashioned English master of defence Another 
popular teacher was a certain “ Gcronimo ” ; but he also met 
with a melancholy and pn^mature end by the hands of one ( heefe, 
“ a tall man in his fight and natural English,” says George Silver, 
the champion of the Corjioration of Masters of Defence Saviolo, 
however, seems to have remained unconquered In his work 
{VincefUto Saviolo^ hi\ practne, tn two bookeSj the first xntreatin^ 
of the use of the Rapter and Daf^^er, the second of Honor and 
honorable quamls London Printed by John Wolfe, 1505) 
are expounded in a most typical manner the principles of rapier 
plav. 

The fencing phraseology of Elizabethan times is highly 
picturesque, but with difficulty intelligible in the absence of 
practical demonstration Without going into technical details 
It may be pointed out that the long Elizabethan rapier, however 
admirably balanced it might otherwise be, was still too heavy to 
admit of quick parries with the blade itself Thnists, as a rule, 
had to be avoided by body movements, by ducking, or by a 
vault aside (tneartata), or beaten away with the left hand, the 
hand being protected with a gauntlet or armed with a dagger 
In fact, one may say that the chief characteristic of Ivlizabethan 
sword-play was the concerted action of the left hand parrying 
while the right delivered the attack Benvolio’s description of 
Tybalt’s fight is graphic — 

** With piercing steel ho tilts at bold Mcrcutio’s breast, 

Who, all as hot, turns deadly point to poitil, 

And with a martial scorn, with one hand beats 
Cold death aside, and with the other 
Sends it back to Tybalt, whose dextenty 
Retorts it . .. 

Of these body movements, in Saviolo’s days, the most approved 
were : the tneartata, just mentioned ; the pass (the “ passado,” 
m the ruffimg Anglo-Italian jargon), that is, the passing of one 
foot in front of the other whilst delivering the attack , the botta 
lunga, or lunge , and the cartcado, which was a far-reachmg 
combination of the two. Of systematic sword movements there 
were six : stocata, a thrust delivered with nails upwards , tmbrocaia, 
with nails down, punta-^eversa, any thrust delivered from the 
left side of the b^y ; mandrttto, a cut from the light , rtnversOy 
one from the left , stramazone, a right-down blow with the pomt 
of the sword. 





The new art of fence> as systeuBatised by the ftmUiiimk of 
rapier play^ was on the whole aJbiesdy accepted m Bagland 
during the last decade of tte rdtb century^ and wa% as we Iimw^ 
destined toendure. Nertrettheless^ there were still many partisans 
of the older school : lovers of the national sbortniword and the 
buckler* Thewr tenets are to* be found embodied, m very strenu- 
ous Unguage, by the George Silver mentioned above, a member, 
It would seem, of the now dwindling company of Masters of 
Defence, in his small work : Paradom Defeftce^ whmin ts 
proved the into ground of fight tohetntkA diort oncteni wmpons^oic. 
Printed hi Loodoei, (The work has been reprmled 
Messrs George Bdl ft ^s.) 

The Italians were undoubtedly the leaders m sword-play ; 
but, towards the bt^ginning of the J7tb century, the Spaniards 
developed a peculiar school of their own, whKh for a short while 
was all the mode in England as well tis m France. The last trace, 
be It staled, of that school Is now extinct. Yet the Spaniard of 
cavalier days was undoubtedly a formidable duellist , that was 
no doubt owing to the quality of the man, not of his art. The 
Italian s fence was artistic ; the Spaniard's dexterity was essen- 
tially sMcntific. In Spam were to be found typically those 
** Captains of Complements, * who not only understood m their 
most intiicatc maxes the proper “ dependencies for the cartel, 
but also the mathematical certainties for the “ reason demon- 
strative” These Spanish books are marvellously pedantic; 
one may as wi 11 say it, frankly ridiculous Spanish masters in- 
structed their scholars on mathematical lines, with the help of 
diagnims drawn on the floor witlun a circle, the radius of which 
bore certain cryptic projyortions to length of human arms and 
bpamsh sworda. The cin le was inscribed in squares and intor- 
soctc‘cl by au49<ipy cburcls bearing occult but, it was held, incon- 
truvorcihiQ relations to pcubabilities of strokes and parries 
The scholar was to atop from certain intersections to certain 
others I f this stc pping was correctly done the result was a fore- 
gone victory. “ A villain,” exclaims Mercutio, indignantly, 

who fights by the book of arithmetic ” Elizabethan comeclns 
bring us man^ an eolio of its great expounder of mathematical 
swordsmanshi]), the magnific'ent ( arninza, the prtmer utveHtor 
de lo Ctencto do las Arntaf, the writer of treatises so alistruse on 
** the first ami second cause,” m questions of honour and sward- 
ing, thiU they have never been quite under3t<)f)d to this day. 

Perhaps the most curious matter m conncNum with the 
Spini^h fence is tlwt the most splendid treatise of the sword 
published m the French language is m reality purely Spamsh 
(we have seen that the first was (lerman, and the second an 
a^ptation of Italian treatises) This tlurd work, Acaiimie de 
VelAe de Gitard Thtbault, d'Anvers^ Hr , is indeed a monument , 
one of the bigg(*st books over printed, and beyond compare the 
biggest book of fence. It was issued in by the Leiden 
Elzevirs, and took fifteen years to complete. Nine roignang 
princes and a vast numlier of private gentlemen subscribed to 
m^et Its stupendous expenses. 

This work was spokeu of as a “ monunaent ” It may, in some 
respects, be looked upon as the funeral monument of the old 
rapier fence; for soon after that period rose an entirely new 
St hool, one adapted to the use of a less portentous weapon, the 
smalUsword of French pattern ; a school destined to endure, 
and to lead to the perfection of our modern esertme 

The evolution of this new school i$ an instance of the influence 
of fashion upon the shape of the sword, and hence upon theories 
concerning its use The French school of fencmg may be said 
to owe its origin to the adoption, under Lome XI V , of the short 
court-sword m place of the ovcr^long wide-hilted rapier erf the 
older style With a weapon of such reduced dimensions, of such 
reduced weight, the advantage of the dagger ns a fencimg adjimct 
at once roasod to he felt. The dagger, last Gothic remnant, 
disappeared accordingly ; and there "arose rapidly a new syetem 
of pkiT, m which most of the defensive atctions were peirformed 
bv the Made alone ; in which, at the same time (the reduction 
kn the size and weight of the weapon rendering tl^ eflicienoy of 
the edge almost nugatory in comparison with that of the point), 
all cutting action was ultimately discarded. 


It n from thait date, n«jmely> from the last third of the x7th 
century, that the sword, as a fighting implement, becomes 
differentiated into two veiy dSSerent directions* The military 
weapon becomes the back-aword or sabre ; the walking com- 

r ion and dudAuiig weapon becoqiies what we now understand 
the sma)l-swora. Two utterly different kinds of fence are 
ji^tised : one, that of the buck-sword , the other, what we 
would now call £ml-play* 

The magrufiicent old cut and thrust rapier still ffounshed, it 
IS tnic, in parts of Italy and Spain ; but by the end of the i yth 
century it bad already become an object of ridicule in the 
eyes of all persons addicted to bm it must be 

rewyembered that bon Urn, on the Contmemt everywhere and 
even m England, at that tune, was it reach ton. The walking 
sword, fit for a gentleman’s side, was therefore the small-sword 
of Versailles pattern Its use had to be learnt from French 
masters of deportment; the old magniloquent Italo-Spamsh 
rapier jargon was forgotten; French terms, barbarized mto 
carie^ itercfy sagoon, flanqtionade, and so forth, were alone under- 
stood. In fact, French fencmg became as indispensable on 
accomplishment to the Georgian gentlemen as the fine Italianated 
foynmg Imd lieen to the Elizabethan. 

The new French sword-play was, it must be owned, very neat, 
quiet, precise, and, if anything, even more deadly than the old 
fence It was perfect as a decorous mode of fight, and as well 
suited to the lace ruffles, to the high perruque and the red heels 
of the “ beau ” as the long cup-hilted rapier had been to the 
booted and spurred cavalier” The essence of it,s play was 
nimblemss of wrist ; it required quickness of spirit rather tlian 
muscular vigour. It is to be note^ however, that the same sort 
of popular opposition met the invasion of French fencing, in 
post-Kefijtoration days, that had been offered to the new-fangled 
Italian rapier a century earlier. During the Varliameniary 
ponod the rapier and its attendant dagger had practically dis- 
appeared; they were not true warlike weapons, their chief 
virtue was for duelling or sudden encounters. But the stout 
English back-sword survived ; and with it a veiy definite school 
of l)a(k-sword play Under C'harlcs II , the amusement of stage 
or prize-fighting with swords had become d la tnode. Courteous 
assaults at many weapions, of course rebated, had been frequent 
functions under the auspices of the Corporation of Masters of 
Defenc'e during the second half of the i6tb century , it is (be it 
remarked) m such sword-matches on the scaffold that wc find 
the origin of our modern prize-fights at fisticuffs The first 
instance known of a challenge at sharps on the fighting stage is 
seen m a cartel sent liy George Silver and Toby his son, as 
champions of the Corporation erf Masters of Defexae, to the ob- 
noxious Signors ” Saviolo and Gerommo As a matter of fact, 
the latter, having apparently no wish to improve their excellent 
social position or to risk forfeiting it, declixM^ this invitation to 
a public trial erf skill. But the idea was right martial and pleasing 
to the English mind, and the fashion of prize-fighting took the 
firm hold It retained on English minds till stringent legislation, 
not 8Q very long ago, was thought to bear upon it Ue it as it 
nssy, this prize-fighting with swords endured until middle 
Georgian days ; when, under the impetus given to fistic displays 
tbew by the renowned Figg (who was at one and the same time 
the most formidable of English fencers and the first on the long 
list of English pugilistic champions), baqk-swordmg became 
retegated to the provuicesi, and ultimately dwindled into our 
bastard “ single-stick ” 

Fencing, in its restricted sense of pureh^ thrusting play, was 
always an “ academic ” art in England. The first great advocate 
and exponent of the new smaU-sword fence, as taught by the new 
French school, was Sir WiUiam Hope of Baloomy, at one Ume 
deputy governor of Edinburgh Caatle, who wrote a great number 
of quaint treatises of great interest to the operative ” as well as 
to the “ speciriative ” fencer. Yet, oddly enough, Sur WiHiam 
Hope was instrumental in oideavQuring to push through parlia- 
ment a bill for the eetablishm^t of a court of honour, the office 
o! which was to have been the deciduig of honourable quarrels, 
whenever possible, without appeal to fencmg skills The House, 
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however, being at the time exdted and busy oh the question 
of the union of Scotland and England, the biH never bec^e act 
To resume • since it began to be practto;ed as a regulated art 
one may say broadly that sword play haa already passed through 
four mam phases. The first belongs to the early Tudor days 
of sword and buckler encounters, wliereof, if the best theoretical 
treatises appeared m Italy, the sturdiest practical exponents 
TCrc most probably found in the British Isles Then came the 
age of the rapier, coeval with the general disuse of the buckler. 
There may be discerned the dawn of fencing proper, whiOh will 
fully arise v/hen, in Caroline times, the outa^eous length of 
the tucke will at last be sufficiently reduced no tenger to require 
the dagger as a helpmate The third was the age of the small- 
sword With Its light, elegant and deadly practice we enter a 
new atmosphere, so to speSk, on fenang ground Su{)pleness of 
wrist and precision of fingering replace the ramping and travei> 
sing, the heavy forcing play, of the Elizabethan If the rapier 
age was well exemplified hy Vincent Saviolo, this one was 
t3'pified, albeit perhaps at a time when it was already somewhat 
on the wane, bv the admirable Angelo Tremamondo Malevolti 
In the earl> days of the small-sword age men still fenced ui 
play as they fought in earnest But presently there appeared 
on the scene (during the last years of the i8th century) an imple- 
ment destined to revolutionize the art and hopelessly to divide 
the practice of the school from that of the field that was the 
fencing mask Befoie this invention, small sword play m the 
master's room was perforce comparatively cautious, correct, 
sure and above all deliberate The long, excited, argumentative 
phrases of modern assaults were unknown , and so was the 
alnuist inevitably consequent scrimmage But under the pro- 
tection of the fencing mask a new school ot foil-play was evolved, 
one in which swiftness and inveteracy of attack and parr}’’, of 
fiposie, remtse, comtler-rtpoUe and reprise ^ assumed an all-im- 
portant character With the new style began ta assert itself 
llial utter recklessness ot ** chance hits^’ which m our days so 
markedly differentiates foU-practicc from actual duelling And 
this brings us to the fourth phase, the fencing art, to what may 
called the age of the foil 

If anything were required to demonstrate that foil-play has 
nowadays passed into the state of what may be called fine art 
m athleticism, it would be found in the rise of the method which 
Ficnch masters particularize as le ]eu du terrain, as cluelhng play 
1 1 fact , a play which differs as completely from amdemic foil- 
fencing as cross-country ridiiig in an unknown distnct from 
the haute hole of horsemanship in the maniac By fencing, 
nowadays, that is by foil play, we have come to mean not simply 
^^ghting for hits, but a stiictly regulated game which, being quite 
c )nvcntional, docs not take accidental hits into consideratum 
at all This game requires for its perfect display a combination 
of artificial circumstances, such as even floaors, featherweight 
weapons, and an unconditional acceptance of u number of 
traditional conventions Now, for tlie more utilitarian purposes 
of duelling, the major part of the foil fencer’s special achievement 
and brilliancy has to l>e uncompromising^ sacrifited in the pres- 
ence of the brutal fact that thrusts in the face, or below the waist, 
do count, insomuch as they may kijl , that acculental hits m the 
arm or the leg cannot be dkregarded, for they may, and generally 
do, put a premature stop to the bout The “ rub on the green ” 
must be accepted, perforce, and mdbed often plays as important 
a part in the issue of the game as the player’s skill The fact, 
how'ever, that in earnest encounters all conventionalities which 
determine the value of a hit vanish, docs not in any way justify 
the notion, prevalent among many, that a successful hit justifies 
any method of planting the same ; atid' that the mere discarding 
of all convention in practipal sword-play is sufficient to convert 
a bad fencer mto a dangerous dudlist 
It IS the recognition, of this fact (which, oddly enough, only 
came to be generally admitted’, and not without reluctance, 
by the masters of the art dhring the last quarter of the 19th 
century) which has led to the elaboration of the modified system 
of sm&lbsword fence now known a& ipee pjay. The new system, 
after passing through various rather extravagant phoaes of its 


own, gradtially returned to the main prmciplo of sound foil-play 
but shorn of all futile conventions as to thereJotive valuei of hits. 
In ipie p]^ a hit is a lut, whether cwrectiy delivered or reckless, 
whether intentional or the result of mere chanee, and must, at 
the cost ©f much caution and patience, be guarded against. 

Pt^tontra the elaboration by the devole^*^ of the ifie of a really 
practical system of fence, that is, one applicable to trials in 
earnest, has reacted upon the teaching of foil-play by the best 
masters of the present day^a teaching whnh. without ceasing 
to be academical up to a certain point, takes now cognisance of 
the necessity of defrndmg every part of the liody as sedulously 
as the target of tlic breast, and, moreover, of warding the many 
possibilities of chance hits in eonireiempi. 

In both plaj's— in the highly refined, complicated and brilliant 
fence of the first-class “ foil,” as w^ll as m the simpler and more 
cautious operations of the practised duellist— tlic one golden rule 
remains, that one so quaintly expressed bv M. Jouidnin's 
maiffe d'armes m MolK^re’s comc<ly " Tout Ic st'Cret dcs anucs ne 
consiste qii’en deux ch ^scs, K donner et k nc pomt recevoir ” 

The point most usually lost sight of I)y sanguine and self- 
reliant scorners of conventionalities is that, although with the 
sword it may be comparatively easy at any time ” to gi\e,” it is 
by no means easy to make sure of “ giving without re( civing ” 
The mutual simultaneous hit— the rcM/>-(ibwWr— is, in f.ict, the 
dread pitfall of all sword-play For this reason, m roiirteous 
bouts, a hit has no real value, not only when it is actually 
cancelled by a counter, but when it ls delivered in such a way as 
to admit of a counter In sliort, the experience of ages and the 
careful consideration of prolxibililics iiave grv'en birth to the 
vanous make-believe's and restrictions that go to make sound 
foil-play These restrictions arc destined to act m the s.smc 
direction as the warning presence of a sharp point instead of a 
button , and thus, as far as possible, to pres^ent those mutual 
hits — tlie couirciemp^ of the old masters — which mar the greater 
number of assaults The proper observ^ance of those conventions, 
other things being equal, distinguishes the good from the in- 
different swordsman, the man who uses his head from him who 
rushes blindly where angels fear to tread. So much for foil- 
play. 

In modern sword-play, on the other hand, is seen the usual 
tendency of arts which have reached their cUmax of complication 
to return to comparative simplicity Uith reference to actual 
duelling, it is a recognized thing that it would bo the height of 
folly to attempt, sword in hand, the complex attacks, the full- 
length lunges, the neat but somewhat weak parries of the foil , so 
much so, that many have been led to assert that, for its ultimate 
practical purpose (which logically is that of duelling), the 
refined art of the foil, requiring so many >ears of assiduous and 
methodical work, to next to useless It is alleged, as a proof, that 
many successful duellists have happened to be indifferent 
perfurmers on> the fencing ffoor Some even maintain that a few 
weeks' special work in that restricted — ^very restricted— play, 
which alone can be considered safe on the field of honour, will 
produce as good a practical swordsman as any who have wdked 
the schools lor years Nothing can be further from the InuLh • 
were it but on the ground that the greater includes the less , that 
the foil-fencer of standing who can perform with ease and 
accuracy all the intricate movements of the assault, who has 
trained his hand and eye to the lightnmg speed of the wcll- 
hanefled foil, must logu ally prove more than a match for the more 
purely practical but less trained devotees of the ipee de tombat 
The only difference for him in the two plays is that the latter is 
incomparably slower in action, simpler , that it demands abo\e 
all things patience and caution , and especially that, instead of 
protecting his breast only, the ipie fencer must beware of the 
wily attack, or the cliance hit, at every part of his body, especially 
at nis sword-hand 

The difference which still exists between the French and 
Italian schools of small-sword fence— by no means $0 m 
oint of theory, as popularly supposed— is mainly due to the 
issimilarity of the weapons favoured by the two countries. 
The qufflons, wlrich are retamed to this day In the Italian 
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iloretto and spada, conduce to a freer use of wnst-plav and a 
straight arm. The French, on the other hand, having long ago 
adopted the plain grip both for iUuret and ipie, have come to 
rely more upon Anger-play and a semi-bent arm. Both schools 
have long laid claims to an overwhelming superiority, on theo- 
retical ground, over their rivals— claims which were unwarrant- 
able Indeed, of later days, especially since the evolution of a 
special duelling play^” the two schools show a decided tendency, 
notwithstanding the difference in the grip of the weapons, towards 
a mutual assimilation of principles 

As a duelling weapon — as one, that is to say, the practice of 
which under the restrictive influence of conventions could 
become elaborated into an art — the sabre (see Sabre-fencing) 
returned to favour in some countries at the close of the 
Napoleonic wars Considered from the historical point of view, 
the modern sabre, albeit now a very distant cousin of the small- 
swoni, is as direct a descendant as the latter itself of the old cut- 
and-thrust rapier It is curious, therefore, to note that, just as 
the practice of the “ small or thrusting sword gave rise to two 
rival schools, the French and the Italian, that of the sabre or 
cutting sword (it can hardly be called the broadsword, the blade, 
for the purjxises of duelling play, having been reduced to 
slenderest proportions) became split up into two mam systems, 
Italian and German And further it is remarkable that the 
leading ( haractenstics of the latter should still be, in a manner, 
“ seventy and steadfastness , and that the former, the Italian, 
should rely, as of yore, specially upon agility and insidious 
cunning 

Concerning the latter-day evolution of that special and still 
more conventional system of fence, the Schla^er or llau-rapier 
play favoured hy the German student, from that of the ancestral 
rapier, the curious will And a critical account m an article 
entitled “ Schlagerei ** which appeared m the Saturday Uevteu^, 
5th of December 1885 

See also the separate articl(*s on Cani* -Fencing (canne ) , 
- nh - Combat , Foil - ncino , S \i?rl - Fkn< ino , and 

SINGLF-STICK. 

AnrHOKiriKS — ^Thc* bibhcjf?raphy of fcncmti is a copious subject , 
but It has been very coinpleb’ly dealt with in tlio following works 
Bthlwthe(a dmuatona^ in the “Fcnciin^ lioMtig an<l Wrestling** 
lolume* of IJie Badminton lilirary (I ongman>) . A Uihhographv of 
1 euttfifi and by Carl A Ihimm (John Lane) For Fiench 

works mou espe cully la fUblioguiphie dc /rsenwir, by Yigtant 
(Pans, Meilteroz) , and ^Ta ColUition d by the* same (I’aiis, 

Quantin) For Italian books lUbhoprapa f^cnetale della sihetmaf 
l>y (yelh (Fiimiza, Niccolai) For Spain and l*ortugal Libro^ 
de ts^thma a^hauoles v poetu/fueseSf by Le*g\iina (Madiid, 1 os 
liiie'ifunos) Both jyi Vigc lilts and ( av Ocllis woik-J deal with 
the subject generally, but Ihur entries are only ciitKol, or cwtn 
toleiably nee mate, in the case of books belonging to their own 
countries Conceunmg tho histoiy ot the art, Lgtrlon ( astle s 
SifiiKils and Mastefs of Pence (Oeorge Bell), Hutton's The Sword 
and the ioitunes (C>iant Kichaids), and 1 edamtuiici-Fiadiii’s 1 es 
J incurs d't pie el tract t s /r? dijes (Fans, Fin mmarion) cover the ground, 
terlinKally and ethiially As tyinc d exponents ot the French anel 
Italian schools respe*etive.ly may bo me*ntiemed here La I hiortede 
i I scfme, bv Ih’t veist (Pans, dc Brunhoi) (this is the work which was 
adopted m the Badminton volume on Tnnting). and Trattato teortco^ 
pratuo della ^cherma, by l*aii!.e (Rome, V'oghe ra) (E Ca ) 

FENDER, a metal guard or defence (whence the name) for a 
Arc-place. When the open hearth with its logs burning upon dogs 
or andirons was replaced by the closed grate, the fender was 
devised as a Anish to the smaller Are-places, and as a safeguard 
against the dropping of cinders upon the wooden Aoor, which was 
now much nearer to the Are Fenders are usually of steel, brass 
or iron, solid or pierced Those made of brass in the latter part of 
the 1 8th and the earlier part of the 19th centuries are by far the 
most elegant and artistic. They usually had three claw feet, and 
the pierced varieties were often cut into arabesques or con- 
ventional patterns. The lyre and other motives of the Empire 
style were much used during the prevalence of that fashion. The 
modern fender is much lower and is often little more than a kerb , 
It is now not infrequently of stone or marble. Axed to the floor. 

rtNELON, BERTRAND DB SAUONAC, seigneur de la Mothe 
(1533-1589), I^Vench^ diplomatist, came of an old family of 
Ferigord. serving in the anny be was sent ambassador to 
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England m 1568 At the request of Charles IX. he endeavoured 
to excuse to Elizabeth the massacre of St Bartholomew as a 
necessity caused by a plot which had been laid against the hfe of 
the king of France. For some time after the death of Charles IX 
F 4 nclon was continued in his oflice, but he was recalled m 1575 
when Catherme de’ Medici wished to bring about a marriage 
between Elizabeth and the duke of Alen9on, and thought that 
another ambassador would have a better chance of success m the 
negotiation In 1582 F 4 nelon was charged with a new mission to 
England, then to Scotland, and returned to France in 1583 He 
opposed the Protestants until the end of the reign of Herr> HI , 
but espoused the cause of Henry IV He died in 1589. His 
nephew in the sixth degree was the celebrated archbishop of 
Combrai 

F^nclon is the author of a number of writings, among which 
those of general importance arc Mimotres tout^hant VAngleterre et 
la SutssCf ou Semmatre de la nigoctatwn faite en AfigUtcfre, Van 
/f/r (containing a number of the letters of Charles and his mother, 
reiatmg to Queen Elizabeth, Queen Mary and the Baitholcimew 
massacre), published m the Mimotres ol Castelnau (l*an<%, 1^59) , 
N igoctaUons de la Mothe Finelon et de Mtthel, sieurde Mauvissu^tff ev 
Angleterre , and DipSches de M de la Mothe rhidoi\ InstrmUons aii 
steur de la Mauvt^sihe^ both contained m the edition of Ca^telnau’^ 
AUmotreSf published at Brussels m 17^1 The correspondence of 
F*enelon was published at Pans in 18^8-1841, in 7 vols 8vo 

Sec “ Lettres dc Cathenne dc’ Midicis,*’ edited by Hector de U 
Fcrridrc (1880 seq ) m the Collection de documents inidits sur Vhistoire 
de Prance^ 

F£NEL 0 N, FRANCOIS DE SALIGNAC DE LA MOTHE (1651- 
1715), French writer and archbishop of Cambrai, was born at 
the chateau of Fd*nclon in P6ngoid on the 6th of August 1651 
Ills father, Pons,comte dc F^neloii, was a country gentleman of 
ancient lineage, large family and small estate Owing to his 
delicate health the boy's early education was earned on at home , 
though he was able to spend some time at the neighbouring 
university of Cahors In 1666 he came to Paris, under charge 
of his father’s brother, Antomc, marquis de Fcnelon, a retired 
soldier of distinction, well known for his religious zeal Three 
years later he entered the famous theological college of Seint 
Sulpice Here, while imbibing the somewhat mystical piety 
of the house, he had an excellent chance of carrying on hii 
beloved classical studies , indeed, at one time he proposed to 
couple sacred and profane together, and go on a missionary 
journey to the Levant “There 1 shall once more make the 
Apostle’s voice heard m the Church of Corinth I sh.ill stand 
on that Areopagus where St Paul preaclied to the sagr-s of this 
world an unknown God But I do not scorn to dc sc end tlicncc 
to the Piraeus, where Socrates sketched the plan of his republic 
T shall mount to the double summit of Parnassus , I shall icvtl 
in the joys of Tempe “ Family opposition, however, put an end 
to this attrac tn e prospec t F^mclon remained at Saint Sulpic e 
till 1679, when he was made “ superior ” of a “ New Catholic ” 
sisterhood in Pans — an institution devoted to the com ersion of 
Huguenot ladies Of his work here nothing is known for cc rtain 
Presumably it was successful , since m the winter of 16S5, just 
after the revocation of the edict of Nantes, Fdnclon was put 
at the head of a number of priests, and sent on a mission to the 
Protestants of Saintonge, the district immediately around the 
famous Huguenot citadel of La Rochelle I’o Fcnelon such 
employment was clearly uncongenial, and if he was rather 
too ready to employ unsavoury methods— such as bribery and 
espionage — ^among his proselytes, his general conduct was kindly 
and statesmanlike m no slight degree But neither in his actions 
nor in his writings is there the least trace of that belief in liberty 
of conscience ascribed to him by 18th-century philosophers 
Tender-hearted he might be m practice , but toleration he declares 
synonymous wnth “ cowardly indulgence and false compassion ” 

Meanwhile the marcjuis de Fcnelon had introduced his nephew 
mto the devout section of the court, dominated by Mme de 
Mamtenon lie became a favourite disciple of Bossuet, and at 
the bishop’s instance undertook to refute certain metaphysical 
errors of Father Malebranche Followed thereon an mdependent 
philosophical Treatise oft the Existence of God, wherein Finelon 
rewrote Descartes in the spirit of St Augustine. More important 
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were his Dialogues on Eloquence^ wherein he entered an eloquent 
plea for greater simplicity and naturalness in the pulpit, and 
urged preachers to take the ScTipt^ral, natural style of Bossuet 
as their model, rather than the coldly analytic eloquence of his 
great rival, Bourdaloue. Still more important was his Treatise 
on ike Education of Gtrls, being the first systematic attempt 
ever made to deal with that subject as a whole Hence it was 
probably the most influential of all F^nelon*s books, and guided 
French ideas on the question all through the i8th century It 
hokls a most judicious balance between the two opposing parties 
of the time On the one side were the pricieuses, enthusiasts 
for the “ higher ** education of their sex ; on the other were 
the heavy Philistines, so often portrayed by Molidre, who 
thought that the less girls knew the better they were likely to 
be F^nelon sums up in favour of the cultivated house-wife , 
his first object was to persuade the mothers to take charge of 
their girls themselves, and fit them to become wives and mothers 
in their tuin 

The book brought its author more than literary glory In 
1689 Fcnclon was gazetted tutor to the duke of Burgundy, 
eldest son of the dauphin, and eventual heir to the crown The 
character of this strange prince has been drawn once for all by 
Samt-Simon Shortly it may be said that he was essentially a 
mass of contradictions — ^linlhant, passionate to thepomt of mama, 
but utterly weak and unstable, capable of developing into a 
saint or a monster, but quite incapable of becoming an ordinary 
human being Fcnclon assailed him on the religious side, and 
managed to transform him into a devotee, exceedingly affection- 
ate, earnest and religious, but woefully lacking in tact and 
common sense In justice, however, it should be added that 
his health was being steadily undermined by a mystenous 
internal complaint, and that l^nelon^s tutorship came to an end 
on his disgrace m 1697, before the pupil was fifteen The abiding 
result of his tutorship is a code of carefully graduated moral 
lessons -the Fables^ the Dialogues of the Dead (a series of imagin- 
ary conversations between departed heroes), and finally THi- 
maque, where the adventures of the son of Ulysses in search of 
a father are made into a political novel with a purpose Not, 
indeed, that F^nelon meant his book to lie the literal paper 
Constitution some of his contemporaries thought it Like other 
Utopi IS, it IS an easy-going compromise between dreams and 
possibilities Its one object was to broaden Burgundy’s mind, 
and ever keep before his eyes the ** great and holy maxim that 
kings e\ibt for the sake of their subjects, not subjects for the sake 
of kings ” Here and there Fenclon carries his philanthropy to 
lengths, curiously prophetic of the age of Rousseau — fervid 
denunciation of war, belief in nature and fraternity of nations 
And he has a trulv i8th-centurv belief m the all-efficiency of 
institutions Mentor proposes to “ change the tastes and habits 
of the whole people, and build up again from the very found- 
ations ** F6nelon is on firmer ground when he leads a reaction 
against the “ mercantile system of Colbert, with its cuishing 
restrictions on trade , or when he sings the praises of agriculture, 
in the hope of bringing back labour to the land, and thereby 
ensuring the physical efficienev of the race Valuable and far- 
sighted as were these ideas, they fitted hut ill into the scheme 
of a romance Seldom was Voltaire wider of the mark than when 
he called TiU,naque a Greek poem in French prose It is too 
mohtfi, too full of ingenious contrivances, to be really Greek 
As, in I'6nelon*s owm opmioh, the great merit of Homer was his 

amiable simplicfity,’^ so the great merit of TiUmaque is the art 
that gives to^each adventure its hidden moral, to each scene 
some slv teflection dh Versailles. Under stress of these pre- 
occupations, however, organic unity of structute went very much 
to tne wall, khd TilemdqUe is a grievous offender aminst its 
author’s own canons of literary taste Not that it ^together 
lost thereby. Thetd is ia curious richness in this prose, so full 
of rhythm and harmony, that breaks at'eveiy moment into 
Vme, hs It drags itself along its slow and weary way, half- 
'faintmg undet an overlbad 6f epithets! And although no single 
feature of the bbbk is Greek, ^ere haiigs round it a mmral 
fragrance only to be catted fo«<th by hue who'had fulfilkd the 


vow of his youth, and learnt to breathe, as purely as on “ the 
double summit of Parnassus,” the very essence of the antique. 

Tilimaque was published m 1699 Four years before, Fenelon 
had been appointed archbishop of Cambrai, one of the richest 
benefices m France. Very soon afterwards, however, came the 
great calamity of his life. In the early days of his tutorship he 
had met the Quictist apostle, Mme Guyon (q v ), and had been 
much struck by some of her ideas These he developed along lines 
of his owm, where Christian Neoplatonism c unously mingles with 
theories of chivalry and disinterestedness, borrowed from the 
priaeuses of his own time His mystical pnm iplcs are set out 
at length m his Maxims of the Samis, published m 1697 (see 
Quietism) Here he argues that the more love we have for 
ourselves, the less we can spare for our !Maker Perfection lies 
m getting rid of self-hood altogether — in never thinking of our- 
selves, or even of the relation in which God stands to us. The 
saint does not love Christ as fits Redeemer, but only as the 
Redeemer of the human race. Bossuet (qv) attacked this position 
as inconsistent with (.hnstianity Fenelon promptly appealed 
to Rome, and after two years of bitter controversy his lx)ok was 
condemned bv Innocent XII in 1699 As to the merits of the 
controversy opinion will always be divided On the point if 
doctrine all good judges agree that Fenelon was wrong , though 
many still welcome the obiter dictum of Pope Innocent, that 
Fenelon erred by loving God too much, and Bossuet by loving 
his neighbour too little Of late years, however, Bossuet has 
found powerful defenders ; and if they have not cleared his 
character from reproach, they have certainly managed to pro> e 
that F6nelon’s methods of controversy were not much better 
than his One of the results of the quarrel was Fenclon’s banish- 
ment from court , for 1 -^uis XIV had ardently taken Bossuet’s 
side, and brought all the batteries of French mfiuence to bear on 
the pope Immediately on the outbreak of the controversy, 
F6nclon was exiled to his diocese, and during the last eighteen 
years of his life he was only once allowed to leave it 
To Cambrai, accordingly, all his energies were now directed 
Even Saint-Simon allow^s that his episcopal duties were perfectly 
performed Tours of inspection, repeated several times a year, 
brought him mto touch with every corner of his diocese It was 
administered with great strictness, and >et on broad and liberal 
lines There was no bureaucratic fussiness, no seeking after 
populanty , but every man, whether great or small, was treated 
exactly as became his station m the world And Saint-Simon 
bears the same witness to his government of his palace There he 
lived with all the piety of a true pastor, yet with all the dignity of a 
great nobleman, who was still on excellent terms with the world 
But hi$ magnificence made no one angry, for it was kept up 
chiefiy for the sake of others, and was exactly proportionate to 
his place all its luxuries and courtly case, his house 

remained a true bishop’s palace, breathing the strictest discipline 
and restraint And of all this chastened dignity the archbishop 
was himself the ever-present, ever-inimitable model — in all that 
he did the perfect churchman, in all the high-bred noble, in all 
things, also, the author of Telemaque, 

The one great blot on this ideal existence was his persecution of 
the Jansenists (see Jansenism) His theories of life were very 
different from theirs , and they had taken a strong line against 
his Maxims of the Samis, holding that visionary theories of 
perfection were ill-fittcd for a world where even the holiest could 
scarce be saved. To suppress them, and to gain a better market 
lor his own ideas, he was even ready to strike up an alliance with 
the Jesuitsv and force on a reluctant France the doctrine of papal 
infalhbility. His time was much better employed m fitting his 
old pupil, Burgundy, for a kingship that never came Louis XIV. 
seldom allow^ them to meet, but for years they corresponded ; 
and nothing is more admirable than the mingled tact and firmness 
with which Fenelon spoke his mind about the pnncc’s faults 
This exchange of letters became still more frequent in vi\if 
when the wretched dauphin died and left Buiguady heir- 
apparent to the throne Fenelon now wrote a senes of mtnmMe 
cnticbms on the govemmetit of Louis XTV , accompanied by 
•projects of reform, not always 'quite so w»se. For hi$ practical 
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political service was to act as an akrm**bell. Much more dearly 
than most men^ he saw that the Bourbons were tottering to their 
fall^ but how to prevent that fall he did not know. 

Not that any amount of knowledge would have availed. In 
1^12 Burgundy died^ and with turn died all his tutor’s hopes of 
reform From this moment his health began to fail, though he 
mustered strength enough to write a remarl^Ie Letter to the 
French Academy in the autumn of 1714 This is really a senes of 
general reflections on the literary movement of his time. As m 
his |)ohtical theories, the critical clement is much stronger than 
the constructive. Finelon was feeling his way away from the 
ngid standards of Boilcau to ’’ a Sublime so simple and famSiar 
that all may understand it” But some of his methods were 
remarkably erratic , he was anxious, for instance, to abolish 
verse, as unsuited to the genius of the French. In other respects, 
however, he was far l^efore his age The x 7th century had treated 
literature as it treated politics and religion ,* each of the three 
wais cooped up m a water-tight compartment by itsoilf. F6nelon 
was one of the first to hrtak down these partition-walls, and 
insist on viewing all three as products of a single spint, seeh at 
different angles 

A few weeks after the Letter was written, F^nelon met with a 
carriage-accident, and the shook proved too much for his en-* 
feeblod frame. On the 7th of January 171 s he died at the ^ of 
63 Ever since, his character has been a much-discussed enigma* 
Bossuct con only be tho^hi of as the high-pnest of authority 
and common-sense ; but F^nalon has been made by turns into a 
sentimentalist, a mystical saint, on rf^th-ccntiny philosopher 
an ultramontane churchman and a hysterical hypocrite. Amd 
each of lliese views, except the last, contains an element of tmiHsL 
More than most mon, F 4 nelon wanders between two worlds— 
one dead, the other powetHoss to bO bom ” He came just at a 
time when the characteristic ideas of the 17th century—^the ideal 
of Louis XIV , of Bossuet and Boileau-- 4 m(il lost UieTr savour, 
and before another creed could arise to take their place Hence, 
like most of those who break away from an estal)lished Harder, he 
seems by luma a revoluiionist and a reactionary. Such a mm 
expresses his ideas much better by word of mouth than in the 
cold formality of print , and F^nelon’s contemporaries thought 
for more highly of his conversation than hw books. That 
downright, gossiping ( 5 erman princess, the duchess of Orleans, 
cared little for the Maxims ) but she was enraptured bv their 
author, and his ” ugly face, all skm and bone, though he laughed 
and talked quite unaffected wnd easily.” An observer of very 
different mettle, the great lawyer d’Aguessearu, dwells on the 
” noble singuHinty, that gave him an almost prophetic air Yet 
he was neither passionate nor masterful. Though m realhv he 
governed others, it was always by .seemwig to give way , and he 
reigned in society as much by the attraction oi his manners ol 
by the superior virtue of hts parts. Under his hand the most 
trifling subjects gained a new importance ; yet he treated the 
gravest with a touch so light that he seemed to have invented the 
sciences rather than learnt them, for he was always a creator, 
always original, and himself was imitable of none ” Still better is 
Saint-Simon’s portrait of F 4 nelbn job be appeared about the time 
of his appointment to Cambrki-<-^taU, thtn. Well-built, eceeecdlingly 
pale, with a great nose, dyes from whidu ffre and goime poovedon 
torrents, a face cunofus unlike kny other, yet so striking and 
attractive that, once »seeft, ft touW not be forgotten There were 
to be found the mostcommdioWAV qtiahties ih perfect aegreenoent ' 
with eadhpther-^ravity ohd eiiSTirtl»iess> eamestnessiatid gaiety, 


the man of 'Marm ng, the weble and the bishop. ButaU uentted m 
an air of high-bred thgoitv, graceful, polished seemlinoss and 
vrrtwit co*^t an •effort to twrn away 'ewe’s eves. 

XucrHtMiittttb bast eompldtc^edition at Feneloa Whi hrought 
ont bYitfm nlM Ckswelifi of (lo vote., P-flRtSrJk'fi) 

GosseaiQ Q^i»o edited the HtelQtre de Ffneton^ by Cardhial Bausset 
(4 vols , Pans, i$v>) Modom authodtles are Ftnehn CaMtrai 
(Paps, 1885), ^ Etriihantiei de Br6i|:lu* , PSiehn, by Paul Jantt 
(Pans, tSoaf) J JBhsikel ei Crousld (3 vols^ Pads, 1^94^ . 

J.I«mattre,F^fMlaa{x9iio). In Bwlsh there 
by E. JC ^d?i^ 

rby JLord 3 t Cyree tiQoO) , see also the Quarterly f6f jaroiory 

and M %assoti, Tension et Makame (Sr C ) 


FBNBSTKLLA, Roman historian and encyclopaedic writer 
flounshed in the reign of Tiberius. If the notice in Jerome Im 
correct, he livrf from 52 m c, toA.jD. (according to others 35 b,c.- 
A D 36). ToKihg Varro for his model, Fenestella was one of the 
chief representatives of the new style of historical writing which, 
m the place of the brilliant descriptive pictures of Livy, (hscussed 
cunous and out-of-the-way incidents and customs of polxtical and 
sooud life, including literary history He was the author of an 
Annates, probably from the earliest tunes down to his own days 
The fra^ents indicate the great variety of subjects discussed * 
the origin of the appeal to the people (provocatio ) , the use of 
elephants in die circus games , die wearing of gcM rings ; the 
introduction of the olive tree , the material for awing the toga ; 
the cultivation of the soil , certain details as to the lives of Cicero 
and Terence The Work was very much used (mention is made of 
an abridged edition) by Pliny the elder, Asconius Pedianus (the 
commentator on Cicero), Nonius, and the philologists 

Fragments m H Peter, Htstoricorum Romanorum fragmenia 
(1883) , see also monographs by L Mercklm (1844) and J Poeth 
(1849) , M Schanz, Gcsohichte aer rom Lut ed 2 (1901) , Teuffel, 
nut of Roman Lileratme^p 259 A work published under the name of 
L Fenestella {De maguiratthus et sacnaotiU Romanorum^ 1510) is 
really l)y A D Flocchi, canon, and papal secretary, and was subse* 
qnently publislied as by him (under the latinized form of his name, 
Floccuh), edited by Aegidius Witsius (1561) 

FBliESTRATlON (from 0 . Fr fenestre, modern fenelre, Lat. 
fenestra, a window, connected with Gr. fl>alv€Lv, to show), an 
ardiiteotural term applied to the arrangement of windows on the 
front of a building, more especially when, in the absence of 
columns or pilasters separating them, they constitute its chief 
architectural embellishment The term “ fenestral ” is given to a 
frame or ” chassis ” on which oiled paper or thm doth was 
strained to keep Cut wind and ram when the windows were not 
glazed. 

FENIAMS^ or Fekian Brothexhood, the name of a modem 
Irish-Amencan revolutiocuuy secret society, founded m America 
by John O’Mahony (1816-1877) m 1858 The name was derived 
from an anglicized version of fiann, fitnne, the legendary band 
of warriors m Ireland led by the hero Find Mac Cumaill (see 
Finn Mac Cooi , and Cei r Celtic iMeraime-: Irish) , and it 
was given to his organization of conspirators by O'Mahony, who 
was a Celtic scholar and had translated Keating's History of 
Ireland m 1857 After the collapse of William Smith O’Brien’s 
attempted rwing m 1848, O’Mahony, who was concerned m it, 
escaped abroad, ami since 1852 had been living m New YoiJe 
James Stephens, anotlier of the ” men of 1848,” had established 
himself in Paris, and was in correspondence with O’Mahony 
and H»ther disaffected Irishmen at home and abroad A dub 
I called the Phoenix National and Literary Society, with Jeremiah 
I Dohovan (afterwards known as O’Donovan R.ossa) among its 
{ more prominent members, had recently been formed at wib- 
I beneon ( ond under the inffuence of Stephen^ who visited it jxi 
May X858, It became the centre of preparations for armed re- 
bellion. About the same time O’Mahony m the United States 
eatabUsbed the ” Fenian Brotherhood,” whose members boupd 
themselves by an oath of ” allegiance to the Irish Republic, now 
vtrtilallyriebtablislhed/’ and swore to take up arms when caUed 
upon land to yield implicit obedience to the commands of their 
superior officers. The object of Stephens, O’Mahony and other 
leaders td the movement was to form a great league of Irishmen 
' m all parts of the world agiumt British rule in Ireland. The 
oigaitizatUNS was modeliiadron that of the Frei^ Jacobins at the 
Revolutian<; there was a ComnutteeiqSf /Public Safety ” in 
Paris# with a number of subsidiary commiltees, and amli^ited 
clubs , sts leperations secretly by uidaioiKn and 

inrci^nsible leadess^ and it had mmiffcations ip every 
tbb woiW, the ” Beruans,” as they bow "cami^ tp pa gwera% 
called, being lotmd m Australia, South Amenea, i^anad^, wd 
above rail emthe ‘Unwbed Btates, as weljl as ,in l^ge fipbres 
df jpopuktion in Great Britain such as Lpnpon, Itoche^r 
md Gibsltow, It .it. hwever, noteworthy tboft Penwifip 
inever gamed nmch*.heUl w nhe rtenwt-^armers ar kgncjdtui;fl 
hb(hatM ki'Imland# although’ the scimalouB (press by wbicK^t 
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ms supported preached a savage vendetta against the land- 
owners^ who were to be shot down '' as we robbeM and 
mts *’ ^ The movement was denounced by the pnests of the 
Catholic Church 

It was, however^ some few years after the foundation of the 
Fenian Brotherhood before it made much headway^ or at ail 
events before much was heard of it outside the orgamasatiob 
Itself, though It IS probable that large numbers of remiits had 
enrolled themselves in its “ circles The Phoenix Club con* 
spiracy m Kerry was easily crushed by the government, who 
l^d accurate knowledge from an informer of what was going on 
Some twenty rmgicaders were put on trial, mckiding l 3 onovan, 
and when th'^/ ])leaded guilty were, with a sislglls exception, 
treated with conspicuous iemency But after a convmtkttuHeld 
at Chicago under O’Muhony’s presidency m November rfidj 
the movement began to show signs of life. About the same time 
the Iftsh Peof^e, a revoiuti6nary jourtlal of extronve violence, was 
started m Dublin by Stqihens, and for two years wals allowed 
without molestation by the ^vernenent to advocate armed 
rebellion, and to appeal for aid to Inshmen who had had military 
training in the American Civil War. At the close of that war in 
1865 numbers of Insh who had bomie arms flocked to Ireland, 
and the plans for a risking matured Ihe grwemment, well served 
as usual by mlormers, now took action In September the 
Irish People was suppressed, and several of the mote prominent 
Fenians were sentenced to terms of penal servitude ^ Stephens, 
through the connivance of a piison warder, escaped to FVancc. 
The Habeas C orpus Act was suspended m the beginning of 1866, 
and a considerable number of persons were arrested Stephens 
issued a bombastic proclamation in America announcing an 
imminent geiieial rising in Ireland , but he Was himself soon 
afterwards deposed l)y his confederates, among whom dissension 
had broken out A tew lnsh-*Aniencan officers, who landed at 
Cork in the expectation of comitiandnng ati army against England, 
were locked up in gaol, some petty disturbances in Limenck 
and llvny were easily suppressed by the pohee 

In the United States, however, the Fcman Brotheriiood, now 
under the presidency of W R Roberts, continued plotting* 
They raised money by the issue of bonds in the name of the 
“ Irish Republic/^ which were bought by the credulous in the 
expectation of their being honoured when Ireland Should be 
“ a nat ion once again ** A large quantity of arins was purchased, 
and preparations were openly made for a raid mto Canada, which 
the United States government took no steps to prevent. It was 
mdeed believed that President Andrew Johnson was not mdis- 
posed to turn the movement to accoimt in the settlement of the 
Alabama claims The Fenian “ secretary for war was General 
T. W. Sweeny (1820-1892), who lemporairily (Jan. 1865-Nov 
1866) was struck off the American anmy dist* The command 
of the expedition was entrusted to John O’Noill, wiio crossed the 
Niagara nver at tlic head of some 800 men on the sst of June 
x866, and captured Fort Erie But large numbers erf hts men 
deserted, and at Ridgeway the Fenians were routed by a battalion 
of Canadian volunteers. On the 3rd of June the remnant sur* 
rendered to the American warship ** Micl^an ” , and the tardy 
issue of President (Johnson’s proclamation enfordtng the laws 
of neutrality brought the raid to an ignominious end; the 
prisoners were released, and the arms taken from the raiders 
were, according to Henn Le Caron, ** returned to the Fenian 
organisation, only to be used for the same purpose some four 
years later.” In December 1867, John O’Neill became president 
of the Brotherhood m America, which in the following year held 
a 'great convention in Philadelphia attended by over 400 properly 
accredited delegates, while 600b Fehian soldiers, turned and m 
unifoitn, paraded the stiieets At this convention a second in- 
vasion of Canada was determined upon; While the news of the 
Qerkenwell explosion m London (see bebw) was a strong In- 
centive to a vigorous policy^ Le Caron (gj ) ), who, while acting 
as a secret agent of the Eh|^ish government, held the positi<m 
of ** inspector-general pt the Itish Republican Army,” asserts 
that he distributed fifteen thousand stands asms end almost 
1 william O'Connor Morns, Ireland ip, S9f« 


three mfllion rounds of ammunition in tSie care of the many 
trusted men stationed between Ogdensburg and St Albans," m 
preparation lor the intended raid It took place m April 1870, 
and proved a failure not less rapid or complete than the attempt 
of 1866 The Fenmtis under O Neill’s command crossed tte 
Canadian frontier near Franklin, Vt , but were dispersed by a 
single volley from Canadian volunteers, while O’l^iU himself 
was promptly arrested by the United States authorities acting 
under the orders of President Grant. 

Meantime in Ireland, after the suppres*sion of the Irish Peofit, 
disaffection had continued to smoulder, and during the latter 
part of x866 Sti^phens emleavoured to raise funds m America 
for a ftesh nsing planned for the foUowmg year A liold move 
on the part of the Fenian ” circles ” m Lancashire had been 
concerted m co-operation with the movement an Ireland. An 
attack was to bq made on Chester, the arms stored in the castle 
were to be seized, Uie telegraph wires cut, the roUmg stock on 
the railwi^ to be appropriated for tran^iort to llolvhi^, where 
shipping was to be seized and adcscent made op JDubUn before the 
authorities should have t^me to interfere This sohetue was 
frustrated by information given to the government by the in- 
former John Joseph Corydon, one of &>tephens’s most trusted 
agentt^ Some insigniflcant outbreaks in the enuth and west of 
Ireland brought the rebellion of 1867 ” to an ignominious dose 
Most of the ringleaders were arrested, but although some of them 
were sentenced to death none was executed On tlie xxth of 
Scptemlicr 1867, C olonel Thomas J Kelly, ” deputy central 
oijganizer of the Irish Republic,” one of the most dangerous of 
tiie Fenian conspirators, was arrested in Manchester, whither 
he had gone from Dublin to attend a council of the English 
centres,” together with a companion, Ciqitain Deasy A plot 
to effort the rescue of tliese prisoners was hatched by Edward 
O’Meaher Condon with other Mancliester Fenians , and on the 
i8th of September, while Kelly and Deasy were being conveyed 
through the city from the court-house, the prison van was 
attained by Fenians armed with revolvers, and m ilie tscufile 
pohee^setgeant Brett, who was seated inside the van, was shot 
dead Condon, Allen, Larkin, Maguire and O’Brien, who had 
taken a prominent m the rescue, were arrested All flve 
were sentenced to acath , but Condon, who was an American 
citizen, was respited at the request of the United States govern- 
ment, his sentence being commuted to penal servitude for life, 
and Mciguire was granted a pardon Allen, Larkin, and O’Brien 
were hanged on the 23rd of November for the murder of Brett 
Attempts were made at the time, and have smee been repeated, 
to show that these znen were unjustly sentenced, the conrtcntion 
of their sympathizers being, first, tliat as ** political offenders ” 
they should not have been treated as ordmary murderers , and, 
secondly, that as they had no deliberate intention to kill the 
police-sergeant, the shot that caused his death having been fired 
for the purpose of breidcing open the lock ol ^ van, therrime 
was at worst that of manslaughter But tven it these pleas rest 
on a correct statement of the facts they have no legal validity, 
and they afford no warrant for the title of the “Manchester 
martyrs ” by which these criminals are remembered among the 
more extreme nationalists m Ireland and America Kelly and 
Deasy escaped to the United States, where the former obtained 
employment m the New York custom-house 
In the same month, November 1867, one Richard Burke, who 
had been employed by the Fenians to purchase arms in Birming- 
ham, was 'arrested and lodged m Clerkenwell prison m London. 
While he was awaiting trial a wall of the prison was blown down 
by gunpowder, the explosion causing the aeath of twelve persons, 
the xxuuming of some hundred and twenty others This 
outrage, fer which Michael Barrett suffered the death penalty, 
powerfully influenced W. K. Gladstone m deciding that the 
Protestant Church of Ireland should be disestablished as a con- 
cession to Irish disaffection. In 1870, Mwhael Davitt {q.v ) was 
sentenoed to fifteen years* penal serwitade for participation in 
the Fenian conspiracy ; and before Ive was Toleased osi ticket of 
icMive the itame Fenian had beCQUBe jprtiditioally dbstdete; thbagh 
ebe ** Irish Repubhean .Bvotherisood and other ^otganiaatfam 
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in Ireland and aoroad earned on the same tradition and pursued I N W. by N. of London on a branch of the London & North* 


the same policy m later years. In 1879, John Devoyi a member 
of the Fenian Brotherh^, promoted a “new departure” m 
Amenca, by which the ” physical force party ” allied itself with 
the ” constitutional movement ” under the leadership of C. S 
Parnell {q.v,) , and the political conspiracy of the Fenians was 
combined with the agrarian revolution inaugurated by the Land 
League 

See William O’Connor Moms, If eland from lygS to 18^ (London, 
1898) , Two Centuries of Irtsh History. idgi-iS^Ot edited by R. Barry 
O'Brien (London, 1907) , Henn Caron, Twenty^ve Years tn the 
Set ret Service (London, 1892) , Patrick J P Tynan, The Irish Ntshonal 
Inmncibles and their Tunes (London, 1896) , Justin McCarthy, A 
History of our own Times (4 vols , London, x88o). (R J M ) 

FBNNSL, Fomtetdum vulgare (also known as F captUaceum), 
a perennial plant of the natural order Umbelliferae^ from 2 to 
3 or (when cultivated) 4 ft. in height, having leaves three or four 
times pinnate, with numerous linear or awl»shaped segments, 
and glaucous compound umbels of about 15 or 20 rays, with 
no involucres, and small yellow flowers, the petals incurved at 
the tip The fruit is latei^ly compressed, five-ndged, and has a 
large single resin-canal or ” vitta ” under each furrow. The plant 
appears to be of south European origin, but is now met with in 
various parts of Britain and the rest of temperate Europe, and 
in the west of Asia. The dried fruits of cultivated plants from 
Malta have an aromatic taste and odour, and arc used for the 
preparation of fennel water, valued for its carminative properties 
It IS given m doses of i to 2 oz , the active principle a 
volatile oil which is probably the same as oil of anise The 
shoots of fennel are eaten blanched, and the seeds are used for 
flavouring. The fennel seeds of commerce are of several sorts 
Sweet or Roman fennel seeds arc the produce of a tall perennial 
plant, with umbels of 25-30 rays, which is cultivated near Nismes 
m the south of France , they are elliptical and arched m form, 
about I m. long and a quarter as broad, and are smooth exter- 
nally, and of a colour approaching a pale green. Shorter and 
straighter fruits arc obtained from the annual variety of F 
vuhare known as F Panmorum (Panmukurt) or Indian fennel, 
i id are employed m India m curries, and for medicinal purposes 
Other kinds are the German or Saxon fniits, brownish-green m 
colour, and between \ and i in in length, and the broader but 
smaller fruits of the wild or bitter fennel of the south of France 
A variety of fennel, F dulce, having the stem compressed at the 
base, and the umbel 6-8 rayed, is grown in kitchen-gardens for 
the sake of its leaves 

Giant fennel is the name applied to the plant Ferula communis, 
a member of the same natural order, and a fine herbaceous plant, 
native in the Mediterranean region, where the pith of the stem 
IS used as tinder Hog’s or sow fennel is the species Peucedanum 
officinale, another member of the Umbelliferae 

FSNNBR, DUDLEY (r. 1558-T587), English puritan divine, 
was bom m Kent and educated at Cambridge University 
There he became an adherent of Thomas Cartwright (x ^3S“i6o3), 
and ouhlicly expounded his presbytenan views, witn the result 
that he was obliged to leave Cambridge without taking his degree 
For some months he seems to have assisted the vicar of Cran- 
brook, Kent, but it is doubtful whether he received ordination 
He next followed Cartwright to Antwerp, and, having received 
ordination according to rite of the Reformed church, assisted 
Cartwright for several years m preaching to the English con- 
gregation there The leniency shown by Archbishop Grindal to 
puritans encouraged him to return to England, and he became 
curate of Cranhrook m i ^83 In the same year, however, he was 
one of seventeen Kentish ministers suspended for refusing to sign 
an acknowledgment of the queen’s supremacy and of the authority 
of the Prayer Book and articles He was imprisoned for a time, 
but eventually regained his liberty and spent the remainder of 
his life as chaplain in the Reformed church at Middleburgh 

A list of his authentic works is given in Cooper’s Athenae Canta^^ 
hrif^rnses (Cambndgo, X858-186X) They rank among the best 
expositions of the pnnciples of puritanism 

fENNY BTBATVOBDt a market town in the Buckingham 
parbamentaty divisum of Buckmghamshire, England, 48 m. 


Western railway. Pop. of urban district (1901), 4799 It lies 
in an open valley on the west (left) bank of the Ouzel, where the 
great north-western road from London, the Roman Watimg 
Street, crosses the stream, and is x m £ of Bletchley, an im- 
portant junction on the main line of the North-Western railway 
The church of St Martm was built {c 1730) on the site of an older 
church at the instance of Dr Browne Willis, an eminent antiquary 
(d 1760), buned here, but the building has l^en greatly enlaced 
A custom instituted by WiUis on St Martin’s day (November 
iith) includes a service m the church, the firing of some small 
cannon called the “Fenny Poppers,” and other celebrations 
The trade of the town is mainly ^ncdltural 

FENRIR, or Fbnris, in Scandinavian mythology, a water- 
demon in the shape of a huge wolf He was the oflfspnng of Loki 
a^d the giantess Angurt^a, who bore two other children, 
Midgard the serpent, and Hel ^e goddess of death. Fennr grew 
so large that the gods were afraid of him and had him chained up 
But he broke the first two chains. The third, however, was 
made of the sound of a cat’s footsteps, a man’s beard, the roots 
of a mountain, a fish’s breath and a bird’s spittle This magic 
bond was too strong for him until Ragnarok (Judgment Day), 
when he escaped and swallowed Odin and was in turn slam by 
Vidar, the latter’s son 

FENS,^ a district in the east of England, possessing a distinctive 
history and peculiar characteristics. It lies west and south of 
the Wash, in Lincolnshire, Huntingdonshire, Cambridgeshire and 
Norfolk, and extends over more than 70 m in length (Lincoln to 
Cambridge) and some 35 m in maximum breadth (Stamford to 
Brandon in Suffolk), its area being considcrablv over half a 
million acres Although low and flat, and seamed by innumerable 
water-courses, the entire region is not, as the Roman name of 
Metarts Aesiuartum would imply, a river estuary, but a bay of the 
North Sea, silted up, of which the Wash is the last remaining 
portion Hydrographically, the Fens embrace the lower parts 
of the dramage-basms of the rivers Witham, Welland, Nene 
and Great Ouse , and against these streams, as against the 
ocean, they are protected by earthen embankments, xo to 15 ft 
high As a rule the dramage water is lifted off the Fens into 
the rivers by means of steam-pumps, formerly by windmills 

General History — ^According to fairly credible tradition, the 
first systematic attempt to dram the Fens was made by the 
Romans They dug a catchwater dram (as the artificial fenland 
water-courses are called), the Caer or Car Dyke, from Lincoln to 
Ramsey (or, accordmg to Stukeley, as far as Cambridge), along 
the western edge of the Fens, to carry off the precipitation of the 
higher districts which border the fenland, and constructed 
alongside the Welland and on the seashore earthen embankments, 
of which some 150 m. survive Mr S. H Miller is disposed to 
credit the native British inhabitants of the Fens with having 
executed certain of these works The Romans also corned 
causeways over the country After their departure from 
Bntain m the first half of the 5th century the Fens fell into 
neglect , and despite the preservation of the woodlands for the 
purposes of the chase by the Norman and early Plantagenet 
kings, and the unsuccessful attempt which Richard de Kulos, 
chamberlain of William the Conqueror, made to dram Deeping 
Fen, the fenland region became almost everywhere waterlogged, 
and relapsed to a great extent into a state of nature In addition 
to this It was ravaged by serious inundations of the sea, for 
example, in the years 1178, 1248 (or 1250), 1288, 1322, 1335, 
1467, 1571 Yet the fenland was not altogether a wilderness of 
reed-grown marsh and watery swamp At \ranous spots, more 
particulaily m the north and in the south, there existed islands of 
firmer and higher ground, resting generally on the boulder clays of 
the Glacial epochs and on the mter-Glacial gravels of the Palaeo- 
lithic age. In these isolated localities members of the monastic 

^ TTie word " fen,” a general term for low marshy land or bog, is 
common to Teutonic languages, cf Dutch ven or veen, Ger Fenne, 
Fehn, Goth fant, mud , the Indo-European root is seen in Gr 
mud. Lat palus, marsh The word bog ** is from the Insh or 
Gaelic bogach, formed from Celtic bog, soft, and meaning therefore 
soft, swampy ground. 
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orders (especially at a latef date the Cistercians) began to settle 
after about the middle of the 7th century. At Medeshampstead 
(te Peterborough), Ely, Crowland, Ramsey, Tfaomey, Spald- 
ing, Peakirk, Swineshead, Tattershall, Kirkstead, Bardney, 
Sempnngham, Bourne and numerous other places, they made 
settlements and built churches, monasteries and abbeys. In 
spite of the incursions of the predatory Northmen and Danes m 
the 9th and 10th centuries, and of the disturbances consequent 
upon the establishment of the Camp of Refuge by Hereward the 
Wake in the fens of the Isle of Ely m the nth century, these 
scattered outposts continued to shed rays of civilization across 
the lonely Fenland down to the dissolution of the monasteries m 
the reign of Henry VIII, Then they, too, were partly overtaken 
by the fate which befell the rest of the Fens , and it was only in 
the end of the 18th and the beginning of the xpth century that the 
complete drainage and reclamation of the Fen region was finally 
effected Attempts on a considerable scale were indeed made to 
reclaim them in the 17 th century, and the work as a whole forms 
one of the most remarkable chapters of the industrial history of 
England Thus, the reclamation of the Witham Fens was taken 
up by Sir Anthony Thomas, the earl of Lindsey, Sir William 
Killigrew, King Charles I , and others m 1631 and succeeding 
years ; and that of the Deeping or Welland Fens in 1638 by Sir 
W. Ayloff, Sir Anthony Thomas and other adventurers,” after 
one Thomas Lovell had ruined himself in a similar attempt in the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth The earl of Lindsey received 24,000 
acres for his work Charles I., declaring himself the “ under- 
taker ” of the Holland Fen, claimed 8000 out of its 22,000 acres 
as his share 

A larger work than these, however, was the drainage of the 
fens of the Nene and the Great Ouse, comprehending the wide 
tract known as the Bedford level. This distnct took name from 
the agreement of Francis, earl of Bedford, the principal land- 
holder, and thirteen other adventurers, with Charles 1 in 1634, to 
dram the level, on condition of receiving 95,000 acres of the 
reclaimed land K partial attempt at drainage had been made 
(1478-1490) by John Morton, when bishop of Ely, who constructed 
Morton’s I-eam, from Peterborough to the sea, to carry the 
waters of the Nene, but this also proved a failure An act was 
passed, moreover, in 1602 for effecting its reclamation , and Lord 
Chief- Justice Popham (whose name is preserved in Popham’s 
Eau, S E of Wisbech) and a company of Londoners began the 
work in 1605 , but the first effectual attempt was that of 1634 
The work was largely directed by the Dutch engineer Cornelius 
Vermuyden, who had begun work in the Fens in 1621, and was 
knighted in 1628 

Three years after the agreement of the earl of Bedford and his 
partners with the king, after an outlay of £100,000 on the 
part of the company, the contract was annulled, on the fraudu- 
lent plea that the works were insufficient ; and an offer was 
made by King Charles to undertake its completion on condition 
of receiving 57,000 acres in addition to the amount originally 
agreed on This unjust attempt was frustrated by the breaking 
out of the civil war , and no further attempt at drainage was 
made until 1649, when the parliament reinstated the earl of 
Bedford’s successor in his father’s rights After an additional 
outlay of £300,000, the adventurers received 95,000 acres of 
reclaimed land, according to the contract, which, however, fell 
far short of repaying the expense of the undertaking In 1664 a 
royal charter was obtained to incorporate the company, which 
still exists, and carries on the concern under a governor, 6 
bailiffs, 20 conservators, and a commonalty, each of whon must 
possess 100 acres of land in the level, and has a voice in the election 
of officers TTie conservators must each possess not less than 280 
acres, the governor and bailiffs each 400 acres The original 
adventurers had allotments of land according to their interest of 
the onginal 9^,000 acres; but Charles if, on granting the 
charter, look care to secure to the crown a lot of 12,000 acres out 
of the 95,000, which, however, is held under the directors, 
whereas the allotments are not held in common, though subiect 
to the laws of the corporation. The level was divided m 1697 mto 
three parts, called the North, Middle^ and South Levels— the 
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second being separated from the othera by th^ Nene and Old 
Bedford rivers. 

These attempts failed owmg to the determmed opposition of 
the native fenmen (*‘ stilt-walkers ”), whom the dramage and 
appropriation of the unenclosed fenlands would deprive of 
valuable and long-enjoyed rights of commonage* turbary (turf* 
cutting), fishing, fowling, &c Oliver Cromwell is said to have put 
himself at their head and succeeded in stopping all iht operations. 
When he became Protector, however, he sanctioned \ trmuy den’s 
plans, and Scottish prisoners taken at Dunbar, and Dutch 
prisoners taken by Blake m his victory over \ an 1 romp, were 
employed as the workers Vermuyden’s s^ystem, however, was 
exclusively Dutc h , and while perfectly suited to Holland it did 
not meet all the necessities of East Anglia. He confined his 
attention almost exclusively to the inland draining and embank- 
ments, and did not provide sufficient outlet for the waters them- 
selves into the sea 

Holland and other Fens on the west side of the Witham were 
finally drained in 1767, although not without much noting and 
lawlessness , and a striking account of the wonderful improve- 
ments effected by a generation later is rccorderl in Arthur Young’s 
General View of the Agriculture of the County of Lincoln (London, 
1799) The East, West and Wildmore Fens on the cast side of the 
Witham were drained in 1801-1807 by John Rennie, who carried 
off the precipitation which fell on the higher grounds by catch- 
water drams, on the principle of the Roman (ar D>ke, and 
improved the outfall of the river, so that it might the more easily 
discharge the Fen water which flowed or was pumped into it. 
The Welland or Deeping Fens were drained m 1794, 1801, 1824, 
1837 and other years Almost the only portion of the original 
wild Fens now remaining is Wicken Fen, which lies east of the 
river Cam and south-east of the Isle of Ely 

The Fen Rivers — The preservation of the Fens depends in an 
intimate and essential manner upon the preservation of the 
rivers, and especially of their banks. The Witham, known 
ongmally as the Grant Avon, also called the Lmdis by Leyland 
{Itinerary, vol vii p 41), and m Jean Ingelow’s High Tide on the 
Lincolnshire Coast, is some 80 m long, and drains an area of 1079 
sq m. It owes its present condition to engineering works carried 
out in the years 1762-1764, 1865, 1881, and especially m 1880- 
1884. In 1500 the river was dammed immediately above Boston 
by a large sluice, the effect of which was not only to hinder free 
navigation up to Lincoln (to which city sea-going vessels used to 
penetrate in the i4lh and 15th centuries), but also to choke the 
channel below Boston with sedimentary matter The sluice, or 
rather a new structure made m 1764-1766, remains, but the 
river below Boston has been materially improved (1880-1884), 
first by the construction of a new outfall, 3mm length, whereby 
the channel was not only straightened, but its current carried 
directly into deep water, without having to battle against the 
often shifting sandbanks of the Wash , and secondly, by the 
deepening and regulation of the river-bed up to Boston* The 
Welland, which is alwut 70 m long, and drains an area of 760 sq. 
m , was made to assume its present shape and direction in 1626, 
1638, 1650, 1794, and 1835 following years The most 
radical alteration took place m 1794, when a new outlaU was 
made from the confluence of the Glen (30 m long) to the Wash, a 
distance of nearly 3 m. The Nene, 90 m long, and draining an 
area of some 1077 sq. m , was first regulated by Bishop Morton, 
and It was further improved in 1631, 1721, and especially, under 
plans by Rennie and Telford, in 1827-1830 and 1832. The work 
done from 1721 onward consisted m straightening the lower 
reaches of the stream and ifi directing and deepening the outfalL 
The Ouse (q v ) or Great Ouse, the largest of the fenland rivers, 
seems to have been deflected, at some unknown period, from a 
former channel connecting via the Old Croft river with the Nene, 
into the IJttle Ouse below Littleport ; and the courses of the two 
streams are now linked together by an elaborate network of 
artificial drains, the results of the great engmeenng works 
earned out m the Bedford Level in the 17th century. The old 
channel, starting from Eanth, and known as the Old West nver, 
Carnes only a small stream until, at a point above Ely, it joins the 
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Cam. The salient featum of the plan executed by Vevmuyden ^ 
for the earl of Bedford in the years 1632-1653 were as loUows: 
taking the division of the area made in 1697-1698 into (1.) the 
North Level, between the nver Welland and the nver None ; (u.) 
the Middle Level, between the Nene and the Old Bedford nver 
(which was made at this tune, / e 1630) ; and (m ) the South 
Txfvel, from the Old Bedford river to the south-eastern border of 
the fenland. In the North Level the Welland was embanked, the 
New South Eau, Peaklrk Drain, and Shire Drain made, and the 
existing mam drains deepened and regulated In the Middle 
Level &e Nene was embanked from Peterborough to Guyhum,i 


aho the Ouse from Eanth to Over, both places at the south-west 
tdge of the fenland ; the New Bedford river was made from 
Santh to Denver, and the north side of the Old Bedford nver and 
the south side of the New Bedford nver were embanked, a long 
narrow “ wash,'’ or overflow basin, being left between them , 
ieveral large feeding-drains were dug, including the iorty Foot or 
Vermuyden’s Drain, the Sixteen Foot nver, Bevill’s nver, and the 
Twenty Foot nver ; and a new outfall was made for the Nene, 
and Denver sluice (to dam the o)d circuitous Ouse) constructed 
In the South Level Sam*s Cut was dug and the rivers were 
embanked. Since that penod the mouth of the Ouse has been 
stibightiBned above and below Kmg’j» Lynn (1795-^821), a new 
straight out made between Ely and Litdeport, the North Level 
Main Drain and the Middle Level Dram constructed, and the 

^ TUo prinMpl^ upon which he proceeded are set forth m his 
tH&co\vr%t tonef^tng MBraMng of'tfiS G^imU reprinted 

fa N'otts (189^, pp. *^38 and 81-87, 
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meres of Ramsey, Whittlesey (1851-^1858), &o., drained and 
brought under cultivation, A considerable barge traffic is 
maintained on the Ouse below St Ives, on the Cam up to Cam- 
bridge, the tark and Little Ouse, and the network of navigable 
cuts between the New Bedford River and Peterborough. The 
Nene, though locked up to Northampton, and connected from 
that point with the Grand Junction canal, ib practically unused 
above Wansford, and traffic la sxnall except below Wisbech. 

The effect of the drainage schemes has been to lower the level 
of the (enlands generally by some 18 m., owing to the shrinkage of 
the peat consequent upon the extraction of so much of its 
oontained water ; and this agam has tended, on tlie one 
hand, ip dimmish the speed and erosive power of the 
fenland rivers, and, on the other, to choke up their 
respective outfalls with the sedimentary matters which 
they themselves sluggishly roll seawards. 

The Wash —From this it will be plain that the Wash 
(^ v ) is being silted up by riverine detntus The forma* 
tion of new dry land, known at first as '' marsh,’’ goes 
on, however, but slowly. During the c^jnturies since 
the Romans are behoved to have constructed the sea-^ 
banks which shut out the ocean, it is computed that 
an area of not more than 60,000 to 70,000 acres has 
been won from the Wash, embanked, drained aqd 
brought more or less under cultivation. The greatest 
gain has been at the direct head of the bay, between 
the Welland and the Great Ouse, where the average 
annual accretion is ebtimalod at 10 to ii lineal feet 
On the Lincolnshire coast, farther north, the average 
annual gain has been not quite 2 ft ; whilst on the 
opposite Norfolk coast it has been httle more than 6 in 
annually On the whole, some 3S,ooo acres were enclosed 
m the 17th century, about 19,000 acres during the i8th, 
and about 10,000 acres during the i9tli century 
The first comprehensive scheme for regulating the 
outfall channels and controlling the currents of the 
Fen rivers seems to he that proposed by Nathaniel 
Kinderley in 1751 His idea^ was to link the Nene with 
the Ouse by means of a new cut to be made through the 
marshland, and guide the united stream through a 
further new cut ‘‘ under Wotten and Wolverton 
through the Marshes till over against Jnglesthorp or 
Snetsham, and there discharge itsell immediately into 
the Deeps of Lyn Channel ’’ In a similar way the 
Witham, “ when it has received the Welland from 
Spalding,^' was to be earned “ to some convenient place 
over against Wrangle or Fnskney, where it may be dis- 
charged into Boston Deeps ” Ihis scheme waf» sUU 
further improved upon by Sir John Rennie, who, in a 
report which he drew up m 1839, recommended that the 
outfalls of all four rivers should be directed by me^ns 
of fascined ebanneb into one common outfall, and that 
the land lying between them should be enclosed as 
rapidly as it consolidated By this means hp esti- 
mated that 150,000 acres would be won to cultivation. 
But beyond one or two abortive or hah-hearted attempts, 
eg. by the Lincolnshire Estuary Company in 185^1 and in 
1876 and subsequent years by the Norfolk Estuary Company, 
no serious effort has ever been made to execute either of these 
schemes* 

Ciimo/e.— The annual mean temperature, as observed atBoston, 
m the period 1864-1885, is 4S f F- > January, 36 5® , Jqly, 
62^8®, and as observed at Wisbech, for the period 1861-1875, 
49 I® The average mwn rainfall for the seventy-one years 
1830-1900, at Boston, was 22-9 W , at Wisbech for the fifteen 
years 1860-1875, 24*2 in., and fqr the fifteen years 1866-1880, 
26*7 UL ; and at M^ey near Peterborough, 21 7 for the mne- 
teen years 1882-1900. Previous to the drainage of the Fens, 
ague, rheumatism, and other ailments incidental to a damp 

t Set forth in The Present State of the NavtgaHon of the Towns of 
Lyn, Wssbeach, SpaUUng and Boston (nnd ed , London, 1851), pp 82 
seq. ' 
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climate 'were widely prevalent, but at tbe pfeeeat day the Fen 
country isl as healthy as the rest of England , indeed, them » 
reason to believe that it is conducive to longevity. 

Histioricd Notes . — The earliest inhabitants of this region of 
whom we have record were the British tribes of the Icem cost- 
federation , the Romans, who subdued tihetn, called them 
CortGcni or Contani In Saxon tunes the inhabitants of the 
Fens were known (e g to Bede) as Gyrvu, and are described as 
traversing the country on stilts. Macaulay, writing of the year 
1689, gives to them the name of Breedhm^, and describes them 
as a half-savage population . . who led an amphiluous kfe, 

sometimes wading, sometimes rowing, frobi one islet of firm 
ground to another ” In the end of the i8th century those who 
dwelt m the remoter parts were scarcely more civilized, bemg 
known to their neighbours by the expressive term of “ Slodgors.” 
These rude fen-dwcllcrs have m all ages been animated by a 
tenacious k)ve of liberty Boadicea, ^ueen of the Iceni, the 
worthy foe of the Romans ; Hereward the Saxon, who defied 
William the Conqueror , Cromwell and his Iro’^sides, are repre- 
sentative of the fenman’s spint at its best. The fen peasantry 
showed a stubborn defence of their rights, not only when they 
resisted the encroachments and selfish appropriations of the 
“ adventurers m the 17th century, in tlie Bedford Level, m 
Deeping Fen, and m the Witham Fons, and again in the 18th 
century, when IfoDand Fen was finally enclosed, but also in the 
Peasants* Rising of 1381, and in tlie Pilgrimage of Grace m the 
reign of Henry VIIT So long as the Fens were unenclosed and 
thickly studded with immense “ forests ** of reeds, and innumer- 
able marshy pools and “ rows ” (channels connecting the poolh), 
they abounded m wild fowl, being regularly frequented by various 
species of wild duck and geese, garganies, polchards, shovelers, 
teals, widgeons, peewits, terns, grebes, coots, water-hens, water- 
rails, rod-shanks, lapwings, god-wits, whimbrcls, cranes, bitterns, 
herons, swans, ruffs and reeves. Vast numbers of these were 
taken in decoys ^ and sent to the London markets At the same 
tunc equally vast quantities of tame goose were reared m the 
Fens, and dnven by road to London to be killed at Michaelmas 
Their down, feathers and quills (for pens) were also a considerable 
source of profit The Fen waters, too, abounded in fresh-water 
fish, especially pike, perch, bream, tench, rud, dace, roach, eels 
and sUcklebacks. The Witbam, on whose banks so many 
monasteries stood, was particularly famous for its prke , as 
were certam of the monastic waters in the southern part of the 
Fens for their eels The sod of the reclaimed Fens is of excep- 
tional fertility, being almost everywhere rich m humus, which is 
capable not c^y of producing very heavy crops of wheat and 
other com, but also of fattening live-stock with peculiar ease 
LinGQlnshire oxen were famous in Elizabeth's time, and are 
speaally singled out by Arthur Young, ^ the breed being the 
shorthorn Of the crops peculiar to the region it must suffice to 
mention the old British dye-plant wood, w&ch is still grown on a 
small scale m two or three parwhes immediately south of Boston ; 
hemp, which was extensively grown in the iSlh century, but is 
not now planted , and peppermint, which is occasionally grown, 
eg at Deeping and Wisbech.. In the second half of the 19th 
century the Fen country acquired a certain celebrity m the world 
of sport from the encouragement it gave to speed skating 
Whenever practicable, championship ar^ other racing meetings 
are held, (hiefiy at Littleport and Spaldmg. The little village 
of Welney, between Ely and Wisbech, has produced some of the 
most notable of the typical Fen skaters, “ Turkey ” Smart 
and “ Fish ** Smaart. 

Apart from fragmentary rums of the former monastic buiklmgs 
of Crowiand^ Kii^stead and other places, the Fen country of 
Linoolnshire (division of HoBand) is especially remarkable for 
the size and beauty of its parish churches, mostly built of 
Bamack rag from Northamptonshire. Moreover, m the possea- 

^ For dcscnptioiifl of these see Oldfield, Appendix, pp. a-4r of 
A Topographneal and HisUmctd Aeeount of Wtnnfieet (Jjcmdon, 1829) ; 
and MiUer and Skertchly, The FenlandL, pp 369-375. 

^ See De Foe’s account in A Tour through the Counties, 

St^ai pp 174-194 attd zS8-304t 


Sion of such buddings as Ely cathedral and the pasirii church 
of King’s Lynn, other parts of the Fens must be considered 
only less rich m ecclesiastical architoctum. Usmg these fine 
opportunities, the Fen folk have long cultivated the suence 
of campanology. 

Dialect **-Owing to the comparative remoteness of their 
geographical situation, and the relatively late period at which 
the Fens were definitely enclosed, the Fenmen have preserved 
several dialectal features of a distinctive charavu r. not the least 
interesting bemg their clo«?e kinship with thi claasical English 
of the present day Professor E E. hrK*in<iu (Longman*s 
Magaatne, 1875) reminded modern Englisiunen that it was a 
native of the Fens, “a Bourne man, who gave the English 
language its present shape.” Ihis was RolKrt Manning, or 
Robert of Brunne, who in or about 1303 wrote The HandLynge 
Synne Tennyson’s dialect poems, The Northern Fanner, &c , 
do not reproduce the pure Fen dmlcrt, but rather the dialect of 
the Wold district of mid Lincolnshire 

AuTiiokiTiES — Sir WtUiaiii Dugdale, Hntoiy of Intbanhtng and 
Dtaimnf* (2nd ed , I-ondon, 1772) , W Ebtobb, A lUshivical Account 
of the Gicat Level (1-ynn, 170^) , W rbapniati, Tads and Remarks 
relative to the II itham and the Welland (Boston 1800) , S Wells, 
Iltstorv and Dfatnape of the Gruat /«'<•/ of tht bens (2 \ols , London, 
i8i8 and 18^0), P ]hom]>s()n, Hntv*\ of Holton (Boston, 1856), 
Baldwin Latham, Papas on the lhainage of tht 1 ins ^ irad before the 
Society of EngiuLcrH, ^rd NoMmber 1862 N and A Goodman, 
Handbook of Ftn Skating (I ondon, 1882), Moore, Asiooiated 
Architectural Societies* UeporU and J^apen (iSq^). Lenland Notes 
and Queries, and Ltncidnshtre Notes and Queries, passim , W H 
Wheeler, A History of the Len^ of South Lincolnshire, pp 223 tt seq 
(2nd od , Boston, 1807) VanouH phases of Ken hie, mo*«tly of tht 
past, arc described in t harlos Kmgsky's Hereward the Wake (Cam- 
bridge, 1866), Banng GouM's Cheap* Jack Zita (Ixmdon, 1893), 
ManviUe Fenn’s Dtch o' the Lins (Loniion, 1887) , and J T Bealby's 
A Daughter of the Ten (London, 189b). (J T Be ) 

FENTON, EDWARD (d 1603), English navigator, son of 
Henry Fenton and brother of Sir Geoffrey Fenton {qjj ), was a 
native of Nottinghamshire In 1577 he sailed, m command of 
the “ Gabriel,” with Sir Martin Frobisher’s second expedition 
for the discovery of the north-west pai>sage, and m the following 
year he took part as second m command in Frobisher’s third 
expedition, his ship being the Judith ” He was then employed 
in Ireland for a time, but in 1582 he was put in charge of an 
expedition which was to sail round the Cape of Good Hope to the 
Moluccas and Qiina, his instructions being to obtain any know- 
ledge of the north-west passage that was possible without 
hin^ance to his trade. On this unsuccessful voyage he got 
no farther than Brazil, and throughout he was engaged m 
quarrelling with his officers, and especially with his lieutenant, 
William Hawkins, the nephew of Sir John Hawkins, whom he had 
in irons when he arrived back m the Thames In 1588 he had 
command of the Mary Rose,” one of the ships of tlie fleet that 
was formed to oppose the Armada. He died fifteen years after- 
wards. 

FENTON, EUUAH (1683-1730), English poet, was bom at 
Shelton near Newcas^-under-Lyme, of an old Staffordshire 
family, on the 25th of May 1683 He graduated from Jesus 
College, Cambridge, m 1704, but was prevented by religious 
scruples from taking orders. He accompanied the earl of Orrery 
to Jnanders as private secretary, and on returning to England 
became assistant m a school at Headley, Surrey, being soon 
afterwards aippointed master of the free grammar scli^l at 
Sevenoaks m Kent In 17x0 he resigned his appointment in the 
expectation of a place from Lord Bohngbroke, but was dis- 
appointed He thm becaiae tutor to Lord Bro^ill^ sob of his 
patron Orrery Fenton is remembered as the coadjutor of 
Alexander Pope in his translationi of the Odyssey. He was re- 
sponsible for the first, fourth, nmeteervth and twentieth books, for 
which he received £300. He died at East Hampstead, Berkshire, 
on the i6th of July 1730 He was buried m the parish church, 
and his epitaph was written by Pope 

Fenton also published Oxford and Cambridge Miscellany Poems 
(1707) , Miscellaneous Poems (1717) , Manamne, a tragedy (17^3) , 
an edition (1725) of Milton's poem^, and one of Waller (17^9? ^th 
elaborate notes. See W. W, IJioyd, Eltiah Lemon, his Pcetrg emd 
Fwumds (1894). 
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TBIITON, SIR GBOFFRIY (e. 1539-1608), English writer and 

e >litician, was the son of Henry Fenton, of Nottinghamshire 
e was brother of Edward Fenton the navigator. He is said 
to have visited Spam and Italy in his youth , possibly he went 
to Fans in Sir lliomas Hoby^s tram m 1566, for he was living 
there m 1567, when he wrote Ceriatne tragi call discourses written 
ante of hrenche and Latin This book is a free translation of 
Frangois de Bellcforcst’s French rendering of Matteo Bandello’s 
NovfUe Till 1*579 Fenton continued his literary labours, 
publishii^ Monophylo m 1572, Golden epistles gathered out of 
Guevarae°s workes as other authors . . • 1575, and various re- 
ligious tracts of strong i^rotestant tendencies In 1579 appeared 
the Histone of Guicciardini, translated out of French by G F. 
and dedicated to Elizabeth Through Lord Burghley he ob- 
tained, in 1580, the post of secretary to the new lord deputy of 
Ireland, I/ird (Irey de Wilton, and thus became a fellow worker 
with the poet, Edmund Spenser. From this time Fenton 
abandoned literature and became a faithful if somewhat un- 
scrupulous servant of the crown. He was a bigoted protestant, 
longing to use the rack against “ the diabolicall secte of Rome,” 
and even advocating the assassination of the queen’s most 
dangerous subiects. He won Elizabeth’s confidence, and the 
hatred of all his fellow-workers, by keeping her informed of 
every one’s doings in Ireland. In 1587 Sir John Perrot arrested 
Fenton, but the queen instantly ordered his release. Fenton 
was knighted in 2589, and m 1590-1592 he was in London as 
commissioner on the impeachment of Perrot, Full of dislike 
of the Scots and of James VI (which he did not scruple to utter), 
on the latter’s accession Fenton’s post of secretary was m danger, 
but Burghley exerted iiimself m his favour, and in 1604 it was 
confirmed to him for life, though he had to share it with Sir 
Richard Coke Fenton died m Dublin on the 29th of October 
1608, and was buried m St Patrick’s cathedral He married m 
Tune 2585, Alice, daughter of Dr Robert Weston, formerly 
ford chancellor of Ireland, and widow of Dr Hugh Brady, bishop 
of Meath, by whom he had two children, a son. Sir William Fenton, 
and a daughter, Catherine, who m 1603 married Richard Boyle, 
ist earl of Cork 

Bibliography — Harl Soc publications, vol xv , Visitation of 
Nottmgliamshirc, 1871 , Roy Hist MSb Comm (particularly 
Hatfield colUction) , Calendar of State papers, Ireland (very full), 
domestic, Carew ptipers , I ismore papi^rs, ed A B Grosart (1886- 
1888) , Ceftawe tra^icall Discourses^ ed R L Douglas (2 vols , 
1898), Tudor Translation senes, vols xix , xx (introd ) 

FENTON, LAVINIA (1708-1760), English actress, was prob- 
ably the daughter of a naval lieutenant named Beswick, hut 
she bore the name of her mother’s husband Her first appear- 
ance was as Monimia in Otway’s Orphans, in 2726 at the Hay- 
market. She then joined the company of players at the theatre 
in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, where her success and beauty made her 
the toast of the beaux It was m Gay’s Beggar's Opera, as Polly 
Peachum, that Miss P'enton made her greatest success Her 

E ictures were m great demand, verses were written to her and 
ooks published alxiut her, and she was the most talked-of person 
m London Hogarth’s picture shows her in one of the scenes, 
with the duke of Bolton m a box After appearing in several 
comedies, and then in numerous repetitions of the Beggar's Opera, 
she ran away with her lover Charles Paulet, 3rd duke of Bolton, 
a man much older than herself, who, after the death of his wife 
m 2752, married her Their three children all died young. The 
duchess survived her husband and died on the 24th of January 
2760, 

FENTON, a town of Staffordshire, England, on the North 
Staffordshire railway, adjoining the east side of Stoke-on-Trent, 
in which parliamentary and municipal borough it is included 
Pq). (1891) 26,998 ; (1901) 22,742 The manufacture of earthen- 
ware common to the district (the Potteries) employs the bulk 
of the huge industrial population. 

FENUGREEK, in Ixitany, Tngonella Foenum-graecum (so 
called from the name given to it by the ancients, who used it as 
fodder for cattle), a member of a genus of leguminous herbs very 
similar m habit and m most of their characters to the species of 
the genus Medteago The leaves are formed of three obovate 


leaflets, the middle one of which is stalked ; the flowers are 
solitary, or in clusters of two or three, and have a campanulate, 
5-cleft calyx; and the pods are many-seeded, cylmdrical or 
flattened, and straight or only slightly curved The genus is 
widely (hffused over the south of Europe, West and Central 
Asia, and the north of Afnca, and is represented by several 
species m Australia. Fenugreek is indigenous to south-eastern 
Europe and western Asia, and is cultivated in the Mediterranean 
region, parts of central Europe, and in Morocco, and largely 
in Egypt and in India It bears a sickle-shaped pod, containing 
from zo to 20 seeds, from which 6 % of a fetid, fatty and bitter 
oil can be extracted by ether. In India the fresh plant is em- 
ployed as an esculent. The seed is an ingredient in curry 
powders, and is used for flavouring cattle foods. It was formerly 
much esteemed as a medicine, and is still in repute m veterinary 
practice. 

FENWICK, SIR JOHN {c 1645-1697), English conspirator, 
was the eldest son of Sir William Fenwick, or Fenwicke, a 
member of an old Northumberland family. He entered the army, 
becoming major-general m 2688, but before this date he had be^ 
returned m succession to his father as one of the members of 
parliament for Northumberland, which county he represented 
from 1677 a strong partisan of King James II , 

and in 2685 was one of the prmcipal supporters of the act of 
attainder against the duke of Monmouth , but he remained m 
England when William III. ascended the throne three years 
later He began at once to plot against the new king, for which 
he underwent a short imprisonment in 2689 Renewing his 
plots on his release, he publicly insulted Queen Mary in 2691, 
and It IS practically certain that he was implicated in the schemes 
for assassinating William which came to light in 2695 and 2696 
After the seizure of his fejlow-conspirators, Robert Chamock 
and others, he remained in hiding until the imprudent conduct 
of his friends m attempting to induce one of the witnesses against 
him to leave the country led to his arrest in June in 1696 To 
save himself he offered to reveal all he knew about the Jacobite 
conspiracies , but his confession was a farce, being confined to 
charges against some of the leading Whig noblemen, which were 
damaging, but not conclusive By this time his friends had 
succeeded m removing one of the two witnesses, and in these 
circumstances it was thought that the charge of treason must 
fail The government, however, overcame this difficulty by 
introducing a bill of attainder, which after a long and acrimonious 
discussion passed through both Houses of Parliament His wife 
persevered in her attempts to save his life, but her efforts were 
fruitless, and Fenwick was beheaded in London on the 28th of 
January 1697, with the same formalities as were usually observed 
at the execution of a peer. By his wife, Mary (d. 2708), daughter 
of Charles Howard, 1st earl of Carlisle, he had three sons and one 
daughter Macaulay says that “ of all the Jacobites, the most 
desperate characters not excepted, he (Fenwick) was the only 
one for whom William felt an mlense personal aversion ” , and 
It is interesting to note that Fenwick’s hatred of the king is said 
to date from the time when he was serving in Holland, and was 
reprimanded by William, then prince of Orange. 

FEOFFMENT, in English law, during the feudal penod, the 
usual method of granting or conveying a freehold or fee For the 
denvation of the word see Fief and Fee The essential elements 
were livery of seism (delivery of possession), which consisted m 
formally giving to the feoffee on the land a clod or turf, or a 
growing twig, as a symbol of the transfer of the land, and words by 
the feoffor declaratory of his intent to deliver possession to the 
feoffee with a “ limitation ” of the estate intended to be trans- 
ferred. This was called livery m deed Livery m law was made 
not on but in sight of this land, the feoffor saying to the feoffee, 
“ I give you that land ; enter and take possession ” Livery m 
law, in order to pass the estate, had to be perfected by entry by 
the feoffee during the joint lives of himself and the feoffor It 
was usual to evidence the feoffment by writing in a charter or 
deed of feoffment, but wntmg was not essential until the 
Statute of Frauds , now, by tne Real Property Act 2845, ^ 
conveyance of real property is void unless evidenced by deed, and 
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thus feoffments have been rendered unnecessary and superfluous. 
All corporeal hereditaments were by that act declared to be ff» 
grant as well as Itvery, t e they could be granted by deed without 
livery. A feoffment might be a tortious conveyance, te» if a 
person attempted to give to the feoffee a greater estate than he 
himself had in the land, he forfeited the estate of which he was 
seised. (See Conveyancing , Real Property ) 

FERDINAND (Span Fernando or Hernando, Ital. Ferdt- 
nando or Ferrante ; in 0 . H Ger Hennand, t,e. brave in the 
host,” from O H G ffen, “army,” A.S.Atfre,Mod.Ger Heer^djid 
the Goth, nan^^an, “ to dare ”), a name borne at vanous times by 
many European sovereigns and princes, the more important of 
whom are noticed below m the following order : emperors, kings 
of Naples, Portugal, Spam (Castile, Leon and Aragon) and the 
two Sicilies ; then the grand duke of Tuscany, the pnnce of 
Bulgaria, the duke of Brunswick and the elector of Cologne. 

FERDINAND I. (1503-1564), Roman emperor, was bom at 
AlcalA de Henares on the loth of March 1503, his father being 
Philip the Handsome, son of the emperor Maximilian 1 , and his 
mother Joanna, daughter of Ferdinand and Isabella, king and 
queen of Castile and Aragon. Philip died m 1506 and Ferdinand, 
educated m Spam, was regarded with especial favour by his 
maternal grandfather who wished to form a Spamsh-Italian 
kingdom for his namesake This plan came to nothing, and the 
same fate attended a suggestion made after the death of Maxi- 
milian m 1519 that Ferdinand, and not his cider brother Charles, 
afterwards the emperor Charles V , should succeed to the imperial 
throne Charles, however, secured the Empire and the whole of 
the lands of Maximilian and Ferdinand, while the younger 
brother was perforce content with a subordinate position Yet 
some provision must made for Ferdinand. In April 1521 the 
emperor granted to him the archduchies and duchies of upper 
and lower Austria, Carinthia, Styria and Carniola, adding soon 
afterwards the county of Tirol and the hereditary possessions of 
the Ilabsburgs m south-western Germany About the same time 
the archduke was appointed to govern the duchy of Wurttemberg, 
which had come into the possession of Charles V , and m May 
T521 he was married at Linz to Anna (d iS 47 ), a daughter of 
Ladislaus, king of Hungary and Bohemia, a union which Imd been 
arranged some years before by the emperor Maximilian In 1521 
also he was made president of the council of regenev (Retchs- 
regiment), appointed to govern Germany during the emperor’s 
absence, and the next five years were occupied with imperial 
business, in which he acted as his brother’s representative, and in 
the government of the Austrian lands 
In Austria and the neighbouring duchies Ferdinand sought at 
first to suppress the reformers and their teaching, and this was 
possibly one reason why he had some difficulty in quelling 
risings in the districts under his rule after the Peasants’ War 
broke out in 1524 But a new field was soon opened for his 
ambition In August 1526 his childless brother-in-law, Louis II , 
king of Hungary and Bohemia, was killed at the battle of 
Mohacs, and the archduke at once claimed both kingdoms, both 
by treaty and by right of his wife Taking advantage of the 
divisions among his opponents, he was chosen king of Bohemia m 
October 1526, and crowned at Prague in the following February, 
but in Hungary he was less successful John Zapolya, supported 
by the national party and soon afterwards by the Turks, offered 
a sturdy resistance, and although Ferdinand was c hosen king at 
Pressburg in December 1526, and after defeating Zapolya at 
Tokay was crowned at Stuhlweissenburg in November 1527, he 
was unable to take possession of the kingdom The Ba\anan 
Wittelsbachs, incensed at not securing the Bohemian throne, were 
secretly intriguing with his foes , the French, after assisting 
spasmodically, made a formal alliance with Turkey in 1535 , and 
Zapolya was a very useful centre round which the enemies of the 
Habsburgs were not slow to gather A truce made in 1533 was 
soon broken, and the war dragged on until 1538, when by the 
treaty of Grosswardem, Hungary was divided between the 
claimants. The kingly title was given to Zapolya, but Ferdinand 
was to follow him on the throne. Before this, m January 1531, he 
had been dhosen kinir 0^ the Roman**, or German king, at Colo^e, 


and his coronation took place a few days later at Aix-la-Chapclle. 
He had thoroughly earned this honour by his loyalty to hi$ 
brother, whom he had represented at several diets. In religious 
matters the king was now inclined, probably owing to the Turkish 
danger, to steer a middle course between the contending parties, 
and in 153a he agreed to the religious peace of Nuremberg, 
receiving in return from the Protestants some assistance for t& 
war against the Turks In 1534, however, his prestige suffered a 
severe rebuff. Philip, landgrave of Hesse, and his associates had 
succeeded in conquering Wurttemberg on behalf of its exiled 
duke, Llrich (qv), and, otherwise engaged, neither ( harles nor 
Ferdinand could send much help to their lieutenants. They 
were consequently obliged to consent to the treaty of Cadan, 
made m June 1534, by which the German king recognized 
Ulrich as duke of Wurttemberg, on condition that he held his 
duchy under Austrian suzerainty 
In Hungary the peace of 1538 was not permanent When 
2 ^polya died in July 1540 a powerful faction refused to admit 
the right of Ferdinand to succeed him, and put forward his young 
son John Sigismund as a candidate for the throne The cause of 
John Sigismund was espoused by the Turks and by Ferdinand’s 
other enemies, and, unable to get any senou*? assistance from the 
imperial diet, the king repeatedly sought to make peace with the 
sultan, but his envoys were haughtily repulsed In 1544, 
however, a short truce was made Tins was followed by others, 
and in 1547 one was concluded for five years, but only on con- 
dition that Ferdinand paid tribute for the small part of Hungary 
which remained in his hands. The struggle was renewed in 1551 
and was continued m the same desultory fashion until 1562, when 
a truce was made which lasted during the remainder of Ferdinand’s 
lifetime During the war of the league of Schmalkalden in 1546 
and 1547 the king had taken the field primarily to protect 
Bohemia, and after the conclusion of the war he put down a 
nsing m this country with some rigour He appears during 
these years to have governed his lands with vigour and success, 
but in imperial politics he was merely the representative and 
spokesman of the emperor About 1546, however, he began to 
take up a more independent position Although Charles had 
crushed the league of Schmalkalden he had refused to restore 
Wurttemberg to Ferdinand , and he gave further offence by 
seeking to secure the succession of his son Philip, afterwards king 
of Spam, to the imperial throne. P’erdinand naturally objected, 
but in 1551 his reluctant consent was obtained to the plan that, on 
the proposed abdication of Charles, Philip should be chosen king 
of the Romans, and should succeed Ferdinand himself as emperor. 
Subsequent events caused the scheme to lie dropped, but it had a 
somewhat unfortunate sequel for C harles, as during the short war 
between the emperor and Maurice, elector of Saxony, in 1552 
Ferdinand’s attitude was rather that of a spectator and mediator 
than of a partisan There seems, however, to be no truth in the 
suggestion that he acted treacherously towards his brother, and 
was in alliance with his foes On behalf of C harles he negotiated 
the treaty of Passau with Maurice in and in 155*; after the 
conduct of imperial business had virtually been made over to him, 
and harmony had been restored between the brothers, he was 
responsible for the religious peace of Augsburg Early in 1558 
( harles carried out his intention to abdicate the imperial throne, 
and on the 24th of March lerdinand was crowned as his successor 
at Frankfort. Pope Paul IV would not recognize the new 
emperor, but his successor Pius IV did so in 1559 through the 
mediation of Philip of Spam The emperor's short reign was 
mainly spent in seeking to settle the religious differences of 
Germany, and in efforts to prosecute the Turkish war more 
vigorously His hopes at one time centred round the council of 
Trent which resumed its sittings in 1562, but he was unable to 
induce the Protestants to be represented Although he held 
firmly to the Roman Catholic Church he sought to obtain 
tangible concessions to her opponents , but he refused ^ to 
conciliate the Protestants by abrogating the clause concerning 
ecclesiastical reservation in the peace of Augsburg, and all bis 
efforts to bnng about reunion were futile. He did mdeed secure 
the privilege of communion m both kmds firom Pius IV for the 
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laity in Bohemia and in various parts of Germany, but the hearty 
support which he gave the Jesuits shows that he had no sym{)athy 
with Protestantism, and was only anxious to restore union in tYkt 
Church In November 1562 he obtained the election of his son 
Maximilian as king of the Romans, and having arranged a 
partition of his lands among his three surviving sons, died in 
Vienna on the 215th of July 1564 His family had consisted of 
six sons and nine daughters 

In spite of constant and harassing engagements Ferdinand was 
fairly successful both as king and emperor. He sought to 
consolidate his Austrian lands, reformed the monetary system in 
Germany, and reorganised the Auhe council (Retehshofrat) 
Less masterful but more popular than his brother, whose 
character oversliadows his own, he was just and tolerant, a good 
(^tholir and a conscientious ruler 

See the artuh on Charles V and the blhllography appended 
thereto Also, A, Ulloa, V%ta del poteniiestmo # chnsitantsstmo 
*mp0raio20 rcrdinmido pnmo (Vewee, 1565) . S Schard, tpUotna 
return in oanis oihts pariibus a Qmjirmaitone Ferdtnandt I (Basel, 
y 74 ) » F 3 von Bucholtz, Gesrhirhte der Rejterun^ Ferdinands 
MS hnisfi (Vl<>ima, 18 )i <-1838 ). K Oborloitner, Oiterpetchs Ftnansen 
und hrte^swesen unter Ferdinand / (Vienna, 1850) , A Rqzek, 
Gesehichle der Regierung Ferdinands J tu Bohmen (Prague, XS7B) » 
£ Rosenthal, Behdrdenorgamsahon Kaiser Ferdinands / 

(Vienna, 1887) , and W Bauer, Die Anfdnge Ferdinands I (Vienna, 
JO07). 

FERDINAND II. (1^78-1637), Roman emperor, was the eldest 
son of ('harles, atx hduke of Styria (d 1590), and his wife Maria, 
daughter of Alhort I V , duke of Bavaria, and a grandson of the 
emperor Ferdinand 1 Born at Gratz on the 9th of July 1578, he 
was trained by the Jesuits, fuiishing his education at the university 
of Ingolstadt, and became the pattern pnnee of the counter- 
refomiation Tn 1596 he undertook the government of Styria, 
Cannthia and Carniola, and after a visit to Italy bc^n an 
urganired attack on Protestantism which under his father^s rule 
had made great progress in these archduchies , and although 
hampered by the inroads of the Turks, he showed his indifference 
to the material welfare of his dominions by compelling many of 
his ProtC4>tant subjects to choose between exile and conversion, 
and by entirely suppressing Protestant worship He was not, 
however, unmindful of the larger interest of his family, or of the 
Empire which the Habsburgs regarded as belonging to them by 
hereditary nght In 1606 he joined his kinsmen in recognizing 
his cousin Matthias as the head of the family in place of the 
lethargic Rudolph IT ; hut he shrank from any proceedings 
which might lead to the deposition of the emperor, whom he 
represented at the diet of Regensburg m 1608 , and his conduct 
was somewhat ambiguous during the subsequent quarrel between 
Rudolph and Matthias 

In the first decade of the 17th century the house of Habsburg 
seemed overtaken by senile decay, and the great inheritance of 
Charles V and Ferdinand I to be threatened with disintegration 
and c'ollapse The reigning emperor, Rudolph II , was inert and 
childless , his surviving brothers, the archduke Matthias (after- 
wards emperor), Maximilian (1 ;;58 -i6t 8) and Albert (i«; 519-1621), 
all men of mature age, were also without direct heirs , the racial 
differences among its subjects were iniTcased by their religious 
animosities , and it appeared probable that the numerous 
enemies of the Habsburgs had only to wait a few shears and then to 
divide the spoil In spite of the recent murder of Henr}’^ IV of 
Prance, this issue seemed still more likelv when Matthias suc- 
ceeded Rudolph as emperor in 1612 The Habsburgs, however, 
were not indifferent to the danger, and about 1615 it w'as ngreecl 
that Ferdinand, who already had two sons by his marriage with 
his cousin Mana Anna (d i6i6), daughter of William V , duke of 
Bavaria, should be the next emperor, and should succeed Matthias 
m the elective kingdoms of H ungary and Bohemia The obstacles 
which impeded the progress of the scheme were j^radually over- 
come by tlie energy of the archduke Maximilian The cider 
archdukes renounced their rights in the succeBsion , the claims of 
Philip III and the Spanish Habsburgs were bought off by a 
promise of Alsace , and the emperor consented to his super- 
cession in Hungary and Bohemia In 1617 Ferdinand, who was 
just concluding a war with Venice, was chosen king of Bohemia, 


and in t6t8 king of Hungairy j but his election as German king, 
or king of the Romans, delayed owing to the anxiety of Melchior 
Klesl e ) to conciliate the protestant prmces, had not been 
accomplis^d when Matthias died in March 16x9. Before this 
event, however, an important movement had begun m Bohemia. 
Having been surprised into choosing a devoted Roman Catholic as 
their king, the Bohemian Protestants suddenly realised that their 
religious, and possibly their civil Ubcnties, were senously menaced, 
and deeds of aggression on the part of Fc^inand’s representatives 
showed that this was no idle fear. Gaining the upper hand they 
declared Ferdinand deposed, and elected the elector palatine of 
the Rhine, Frederick V , m his stead , and the struggle between 
the rivals was the beginning of the Thirty Years" War At the 
same time other difficulties confronted Ferdinand, who had not 
yet secured the imperial throne Bethlen Gabor, prmce of 
Transylvania, invad^ Hungary, while the Austrians rose and 
joined the Bohemians , but having seen his foes retreat from 
Vienna, Ferdinand hurried to Frankfort, where he was chosen 
emperor on the 28th of August 2619. 

To deal with the elector palatine and his allies the new emperor 
allied himself with Maximilian I , duke of Bavaria, and the 
Catholic League, who drove Frederick from Bohemia m 1620, 
while Ferdinand’s Spanish allies devastated the Palatinate 
Peace havmg been made with Bethlen Gabor m December 1621, 
the first period of the war ended m a satisfactory fashion for the 
emperor, and he could turn his attention to completing the work 
of crushing the Protestants, which had already begun in his 
archduchies and m Bohemia In 1623 the Protestant clergy 
were expelled from Bohemia ; in 1624 all worship save that of 
the Roman Catholic church was forbidden , and in 1627 an order 
of banishment against all Protestants was issued A new con- 
stitution made the kingdom hereditaiy in the house of Habsburg, 
gave larger powers to the sovereign, and aimed at destroying the 
nationality of the Bohemians Similar measures in Austria 
led to R fresh rising which was put down by the aid of the 
Havanans m 1627, and Ferdinand could fairly claim that in 
his hereditary lands at least he had rendered Protestantism 
innocuous 

The renewal of the Thirty Years’ War m 1625 was caused 
mamly by the emperor’s vigorous championship of the cause 
of the counter-reformation in northern and north-eastern 
Germany Again the imperial forces were victorious, chiefly 
owing to the genius of Wallenstem, who raised and led an army 
in this service, although the great scheme of securing the 
southern coast of the Baltic for the Habsburgs was foiled partly 
]yy the resistance of Stralsund. In March 1629 Ferdinand and 
his advisers felt themselves strong enough to take the important 
step towards which their policy m the Empire had lieen steadily 
tending Issuing the famous edict of restitution, the emperor 
ordered that all lands which had been secularized since 1S52, the 
date of the peace of Passau, should be restored to the church, 
and prompt measures were taken to enforce this decree Many 
and powerful interests were vitally affected by this proceeding, 
and the result was the outbreak of the third period of the war, 
which was less favourable to the imperial arms than the preced- 
ing ones This comparative failure was due, m the initial 
stages of the campaign, to Ferdinand's weakness in assenting 
in 1630 to the demand of Maximilian of Havana that Wallen- 
stein should lie deprived of his command, and also to the genius 
of Gustavus Adolphus , and in its later stages to his msistence 
on the second removal of Wallenstein, and to his complicity in 
the assassination of the general This deed was followed by the 
peace of Prague, concluded in 1635, primarily with John 
George I , elector of Saxonv, but soon assented to by other 
princes , and this treaty, which made extensive concessions to 
the Protestants, marks the definite failure of herdinand to crush 
Protestantism m the Emphre, as he had already done in Austria 
and Bohemia It is noteworthy, however, that the emperor 
refused to allow the inhabitants of hib hereditary dominions to 
share ih the benefits of the peace. During these years Ferdinand 
had also been menaced by the secret or open hostility of France. 
A dispute over the dudiies of Mantua and Monferrato was 
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tended by the treaty of Cherasco m 1631, but th^ iiifluem^a of 
f^nce was ^ployed at the imperial diets and elsewhere in 
thwarting the plans of Ferdinand and in weakening the power 
of the IJabsburgs The last irroortant act of the emperor was 
to secure the election of bis son Ferdinand as king of the Romans 
An attempt in 1630 to attain this end had failed, but m December 
163d the princes, meeting at Regensburg, bestowed the coveted 
digmty upon the younger Ferdinand A few weeks afterwards, 
on the 15th of February 1637, the emperor died at Vienna, 
leaving, in addition to the king of the Romans, a son Leopold 
William (1614-1662), bishop of Passau and Strassburg. Fer- 
dinand’s reign was so occupied with the Thirty Years’ War and 
the struggle with the Protestants that he had little time or 
inchnation for other business It is interesting to note, however, 
that this orthodox and Catholic emperor was constantly at 
variance with Pope Urban VIII The quarrel was due pnnci- 
pally, but not entirely, to events m Italy, where the pope sided 
with France m the dispute over the succession to Mantua and 
Monferrato The succession question was settled, but the 
enmity remamed , Urban showing his hostility by preventing 
the election of the younger Ferdinand as king of the Romans 
in 1630, and by turning a deaf ear to the emperor’s repeated 
requests for assistance to prosecute the war against the heretics. 
Ferdinand’s character has neither individuality nor interest, 
but he ruled the IJmpire during a critical and important period 
Kind and generous to his dependents, his private life was simple 
and blameless, but he was to a great extent under the influence 
of his confessors 

Bibliography — The chief authoritiea for Ferdinand's life and 
ireign att F C Khevenluliur, Annaies Firdtnandet (Kegensburfsf, 
1O40-1640) , Fp van Hurler, Ges(,^\chi4 Ferdpiands II 

(Schaffliausen, 1850-1850 , Ko^reipondenM Kaiser Ftftdtnands It 
mtt F Becanus find P \v Lamormatnt, cdjied by B Dudik (\'ionna, 
1848 fol ) , and F. Stieve, m the AUgemetne denische Btogtaphte, 
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nilDINAND HI. (1608-1657), Roman emperor, was the 
dider son of the emperor Ferdinand IL, and was born at Gratr 
on the x^th of July 1608 Educated by the Jesuits, he was 
crowned king of Hungary in December 1625, and king of Bohemia 
two years later, and soon began to take part in imiiena] business 
Wallenstein, however, refused to allow him to hold a command 
in the imperial army ,* and henceforward reckoned among his 
enemies, the young king was appointed die successor of the 
famous general when ho was deposed in 1634, and as commander* 
in-chief of the imperial troops he was nominally responsible for 
the capture of R^ensburg and Donauwurth, aind the defeat of 
the Swedes at Nordlingen Having been elected king of the 
Romans, or German king, at Regenslxirg m Decemlier 1636, 
Ferdinand became emperor on his father’s death in the following 
Februar}', and showed himself anxious to put an end to the 
Thirty Years’ War He persuaded one or two princes to assent 
to the terms of die treaty of Prague , but a general peace was 
(delayed bv his reluctance to grant religious iibcrtv to die 
Protestants, and by his anxiety to act m unison with Spam 
In 1640 he had refused to entertain the idea of a general amnesty 
suggested by the diet at Regensburg ; but negotiations for I 
peace were soon begun, and m 1648 the emperor assented to the 
treaty of Westphalia This event belongs rather to the general 
history of Europe, but it is interesting to note lliat owing 
to Ferdinand’s insistence the Protestants m his hereditary 
dominions did not obtain rehgious liberty at this setdement. 
After 1648 the emperor was engaged m carrying out the terms I 
of the treaty and ridding Germany of the foreign soldiery lo ] 
1656 he sent an army into Italy to assist Spain m her strugrte 
with France, and he had just concluded an alliance with Poland 
to chedc the aggressions off Qiarles X. of Sweden when he died 
-on the 2nd of April 16-57. Ferdinand was a scholarly and cul* ' 
lured man, an ^elk^ linguist and a composer of music 
IndustriouB and popular in public life, his prvyate life was 
Mameless ,* and although a strong Roman Catholic he was less ' 
ianatical than his fat^r. His first wdfe was Maria Anna (d ' 
X646), daughter of Fhiiap UI. of Spam, by whom he had three 


sons . Ferdinand^ who was diosen king of the Romans m 1653, 
and who died m the following year ; Leopold; who succeeded 
his father on the imperial throne , and Charles Joseph (d 1664), 
bishop of Passau and Breslau, and grand-master of the Teutonic 
order. The emperor's second wife was his cousin Mana (d 1649), 
daughter of the archduke Leopold , and his third wife was 
Kleanora of Mantua (d. 1686) His musical works, together with 
those of the emperors Leopold i. and Joseph 1, have been 
published by G Adler (Vienna, 1892-1803) 

See M Koch, GescheckU des deutschen Bekhes unter der Regmnng 
Ferdinands IIJ (Vieuo^, 866) 

F^BPjlNAfiR 1 (1793-1*^7 5 )» empfuror pf Austria, clUut bOi| 
of Francie 1 . and of Msufia Ther^a of Naples; was born 4t Vienna 
on the xpth of April 1793 In hb boyhood he suflered from 
cpifepUc fitb, and could therefore not recciyc a rngular cdpcatipn. 
As his health improved with his growth and wi^ trayel, he was 
not set aside from the succession in 1830 his father caused hgp 
tp be crowned king of Hungary, a purp formality, which gave 
him no powPL ^d was designed to avoid possible trouble jn the 
future In 1831 he was married to Anna, de-wghtc** of Victor 
Emmanuel L of Sardinia The marriage was barren When 
Francis I died on the 2nd of March 1835, Ferdjnand was reepg- 
mzed as hb successor But his incapacity was so notorious tjiat 
the conduct of affairs was entrusted to a council of state, consist- 
ing of Prince Metternich {q v ) with other ministers, and two 
archdukes, Louis and Irancis Charles. They composed the 
Stagtsconferem, the ill-constructed and informal regency which 
led the Austrian dominions to the revolutionary outbreaks of 
1846-1849. (See Austria-Hunoarv ) The etnwror, who wag 
subject to flts of actual insanity, and in his lucid intervals wap 
weak and confused m mipd, wai^ g pohtipal nullity, ^is personal 
amiability earned him the affectionate pity of Jus subjects, and 
he became the hero of popular stones which did not tend lo main- 
tain the dignity of the crown It was commonly said that having 
taken refuge on a rainy day in a faiinhousc he was so tempted 
by the smell ot the dumplmgs which the farmer and his family 
were eating for dinner, that tte insisted on having one. His 
doctor, who knew them to be indigestible, objected, and there- 
upon Ferdinand, in an imperial rage, made the answer:— 
“ Kaiser bin i’, und Knddel muss 1’ haben (I am emperor, and 
will have the dumpling) — wlurh has bt'come a Viennese proverb. 
His popular name of Drr Gufige (the good sort of men) expressed 
as much derision as affection Ferdinand had good tOste for 
art and music Some modification of the tight-handed rule of 
his father was made by the Staaisconferenz durii^ his reign In 
the presence of the revolutionary troubles, which began with 
agrarian riots in Galicia in 1846, and then spread over the whole 
empire, he was personally helpless. He was compdled to escape 
from the disorders of Vienne to Innsbruck on the 17th of May 
1848 He came back on the invitation of the diet on the 12th 
of August, but soon had to escape once more from the mob of 
students and workmen who were in possession of the city. On 
the 2nd of December he abdicated at Olmutz ui favour of his 
nephew, Francis Joseph He lived under supervision by doctors 
and guardians at Prague till his death on the 29th of June 

1875 

See Krones von Marchland, Qrundnss der osierretchtschen 
Ceuhichte (Vienna, 1882), wjneh gives an ample b|bUo|raphy. 
Count F Hartig, Genesis der RnmlnHon tn Osterrmch (Leipag, 
18.50) ,x-^aia enlarged English translation will be lound in the 4U1 
volume of W Coxe’s House of A usUia (London, 1862). 

FERDINAND I (J 423 '‘i' 494 )i also called Don herrante, king 
of Naples, the natural son of Alphonso V. of Aragon and I. of 
Sicily and Naples, was born m 1423* In accordance with hui 
father’s will, li« succeeded him on the throne of Naples m 145^; 
but Pope Calixtus III declared the line of Aragon extinct and 
the kin^om a fief of the church But although he died before 
he could make good ins churn (August 1458), and the new Pope 
Pius II. recognised Ferdinand, John of Anjou, profiting by the 
discontent of the Neapolitan barons, decided to try to regain 
the throne conquered by his ancestors, and invaded Na^es. 
Ferdmand was severely defeated by the Angevms and the irebels 
^ Sarno m July 1460, but with the help of Alessandso Sfonea 
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and of the Albanian chief, Skanderbeg, who chivalrously came 
to the aid of the prince whose father had aided him, he triumphed 
over his enemies, and by 1464 had re-established his authonty 
in the kingdom In 1478 he allied himself with Pope Sixtus IV. 
against I.^renzo de’ Medici, but the latter journeyed alone to 
Naples when he succeeded m negotiating an honourable peace 
With Ferdinand. In 1480 the Turks captured Otranto, and 
massacred the majority of the inhabitants, but in the following 
year it was retaken by his son Alphonso, duke of Calabna. His 
oppressive government led in 1485 to an attempt at revolt on 
the part of the nobles, led by Francesca Coppola and Antonello 
Sanseverino and supported by Pope Innocent VIII. , the rising 
having been crushed, many of the nobles, notwithstanding 
Ferdinand’s promise of a general amnesty, were afterwards 
treacherously murdered at his express command. In 1493 
Charles VIII of France was preparing to invade Italy for the 
conquest of Naples, and Ferdinand realized that this was a greater 
dan^r than any he had yet faced With almost prophetic 
instinct he warned the Italian princes of the calamities in store 
for them, hut his negotiations with Pope Alexander VI and 
Ludovico il Morn, lord of Milan, having failed, he died in 
January 1494, worn out with anxiety Ferdinand was gifted 
with gi^t courage and real political ahihtv, but his method of 
government was vicious and disastrous His financial adminis- 
tration was based on oppressive and dishonest monopolies, and 
he was mercilessly severe and utterly treacherous towards his 
enemies 

AuTHORiTiBS — Cod%ce Aragonese, edited by F Trmchera (Naples, 
i866-*i 874) , P Cviannono, Jsiorta Ctvtle del Regno d% Nabob . T 
Alvmi, t)e eestts regum Niapo! ah Aragoma (Naples, 1588) , S dc 
Sismondi, Htstotre aes r^puhjufues ttabennes, vols v an<l vi (Brussels, 
1838) , P Villan, Machtavelh,pp 60-64 (Engl transl , London, 1802) . 
for the revolt of the nobks in 1485 see Catnillo Porzio, la C ngiura 
de% Baroni (first published Rome, 1565 , many subsequent editions), 
written m the Royalist interest (L V *) 

FERDINAND 11 . (1469-1496), king of Naples, was the grand- 
son of the preceding, and son of Alphonso II. Alphonso hnding 
bs tenure of the throne uncertain on account of the approaching 
invasion of Charles VIII of France and the general dissatis- 
faction of his subjects, abdicated in his son’s favour in 1495, but 
notwithstanding this the treason of a party in Naples rendered 
It impossible to defend the city against the approach of 
Charles VIII. Ferdinand fled to Isthia , but when the French 
king left Naples with most of his army, in conse(]ueiice of the 
formation of an Italian league against him, he returned, defeated 
the French garrisons, and the Neapolitans, irritated by the 
conduct of their conquerors during the oicupation of the city, 
received him back with enthusiasm , with the aid of the great 
Spanish general Gonzalo dc Cordova he was able completely to 
rid his state of its invaders shortly before his death, whicn 
occurred on the 7th of September 1496 

For authorities see under FhRDiNANO I of Naples, for the 
exploits of Gonralo de C'ordova sec H P dil Pul^^ar, Cr6nua del 
gran capttano don Gonzalo de Cordoba (new ed , Madrid, 1834) 

FERDINAND IV. (17^1-1825), king ol Najiles (111 ol Sicily, 
and I of the Two Sicilies), third son of Don Carlos of Bourbon, 
king of Naples and Suily (afterwards Chailes III of Spam), 
was born in Naples on the 12th of January 1751 When his 
father ascended the Spanish throne in 17 so Ferdinand, in accord- 
ance with the treaties forbidding the union of the two crowns, 
succeeded him as king of Naples, under a regency presided over 
by the Tuscan Bernardo Tanucci The latter, an able, ambitious 
man, wishing to koe]) the government as much as possible in his 
own hands, purjio-, ly neglected the young king’s education, 
and encouraged him m his love of pleasure, his idleness and his 
excessive devotion to outdoor sports Ferdinand grew up 
athletic, but ignorant, ill-bred, addicted to the lowest amuse- 
ments , he delighted in the company of the lazsarom (tlie most 
degraded class of the Neapolitan people), whose dialect and 
habits he affected, and he even sold fish in the market, haggling 
over the pnee. 

His minority ended in 1767, and his first act was the expulsion 
of the Jesuits. The following year be married Mana C^lma, 
daughter of the empress Mana Theresa. By the marriage con- 


tract the queen was to have a voice in the council of state after 
the birth of her first son, and she was not slow to avail herself 
of this means of political influence. Beautiful, clever and 
proud, like her mother, but cruel and treacherous, her ambition 
was to raise the kingdom of Naples to the position of a great 
power , she soon came to exercise complete sway over her stupid 
and idle husband,and was the real rulcrof the kingdom. Tanucci, 
who attempted to thwart her, was dismissed in 1777, and the 
Englishman Sir John Acton (1736), who m 1779 was appointed 
director of marine, succeeded m so completely wmning the 
favour of Mana Carolina, by supporting her in her scheme to 
free Naples from Spanish influence and securing a rapprochement 
with Austria and England, that he became practically and after- 
wards actually prime minister. Although not a mere grasping 
adventurer, he was largely responsible for reducing the internal 
administration of the country to an abominable system of 
espionage, corruption and cruelty. On the outbreak of the 
French Revolution the Neapolitan court was not hostile to the 
movement, and the queen even sympathized with the revolu- 
tionary ideas of the day But >/hen the French monarchy was 
abolished and the royal pair beheaded, Ferdinand and Carolina 
were seized with a feeling cl fear and horror and joined the first 
coalition against France in 1793 Although peace was made 
with France in 1796, the demands of the Fren^'h Directory, 
whose troops occupied Rome, alarmed the king once more, and 
at his wife's instigation he took advantage of Napoleon’s absence 
m Egypt and of Nelson’s victories to go to war He marched 
with jfiis army against the French and entered Rome (29th of 
November), but on the defeat of some of his columns he hurried 
hack to Naples, and on the approach of the French, fled on board 
Nelson’s ship the “ Vanguard ” to Sicily, leaving his capital m 
a state of anarchy The French entered the city in spite of the 
fierce resistance of the lazzaroni, who were devoted to the king, 
and with the aid of the nobles and bourgeois established the 
Parthenopaean Republic (January 1799) When a few weeks 
later the French troops were recalled to the north of Italj, 
Ferdinand sent an expedition composed of Calabrians, brigands 
and gaul-birds, under Cardinal Ruffo, a man of red ability, 
great devotion to the king, and by no means so bad as he has 
been painted, to reconquer the mainland kingdom Ruffo was 
completely successful, and reached Naples in May, His army 
and the lazzaroni committed nameless atrocities, which he 
honestly tried to prevent, and the Parthenopaean Republic 
collapsed 

The savage punishment of the Neapolitan Republicans is 
dealt with in more detail under Naples, Nelson and Caracciolo, 
hut It IS necessary to say here that the king and above all the 
queen, wTre particularly anxious that no mercy should be shown 
to the rel^els, and Maria Carolina made use of Lady Hamilton, 
Nelson's mistress, to induce him to execute her own spiteful 
\engeance Her only excuse is that as a sifter of Mane Antoin- 
ette the verv name of Republican or Jacobin filled her with 
loathing The king relumed to Naples soon afterwards, and 
ordered wholesale arrests and executions of supposed Liberals, 
which continued until the French successes forced him to agree 
to a treaty in w^hich amnesty for members of the French party 
was included When war broke out between France and Austria 
in 1805, Ferdinand signed a treaty of neutrality with the former, 
hut a few clays later he allied himself w^th Austria and allowed 
an Anglo-Russian force to land at Naples The French victory 
at Austcrlit/ enabled Napoleon to despatch an army to southern 
Italy Ferdinand with his usual precipitation fled to Palermo 
(23rd of January 1806), followed soon after bv his wife and son, 
and on the i4lh of February the French again entered Naples 
Napoleon declared that the Bourbon dynasty had forfeited the 
crown, and proclaimed his brother Joseph king of Naples and 
Sicily. But Ferdinand contmued to reign over the latter king- 
dom under British protection Parliamentary institutions of a 
feudal type had loi^ existed m the island, and Lord William 
Bentmcic {q v ), the British mmister, insisted on a reform of the 
constitution on English and French lines The king indeed 
practically abdicated his power, appomtmg his son Francnt 
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ftgtxA, and the queen, at Bentlnck’s instance, ms exiled to 
Aus^, where she died m z8t4. 

After the fall of Napoleon, Jdachim Murat, who had succeeded 
Joseph Bonaparte as kuig of Naptes in x8o8, was dethroned, and 
Fercmiand returned to Naples. By a secret treaty he had bound 
himself not to advance further in a constitutional direction t!han 
Austria should at any time approve ; but, though on the whole 
he acted in accordance with Mettemich’s policy of preserving 
the statiis fuo, and maintained with but slight change Murat’s 
laws and administrative system, he took advantage of the 
situation to abolish the Sicilian constitution, in violation of his 
oath, and to proclaim the union of the two states into the king- 
dom of the Two Sicilies (December isth, i8i6) He was now 
completely subservient to Austria, an Austrian, Count Nugent, 
being even made commander-in-chtef of the army ; and for four 
years he reigned as a despot, eveiy tentative effort at the ex- 
pression of liberal opinion being ruthlessly suppressed The 
result was an alarming spread of the influence and activity of 
the secret society of the Carbonari (g v ), which in time affected 
a large part of the army In July 1820 a military revolt broke 
out under General Pepe, and Ferdinand was terrorized mto 
subscnbing a constitution on the model of the impracticable 
Spanish constitution of 1812. On the other hand, a revolt m 
Sicilv, m favour of the recovery of its independence, was sup- 
pressed by Neapolitan troops 

The success of the military revolution at Naples seriously 
alarmed the powers of the Holy Alliance, who feared that it 
might spread to other Italian states and so lead to that general 
European conflagration which it was their main preoccupation 
to avoid (see Europe * Htstory) After long diplomatic negotia- 
tions, It was decided to hold a congress ad hoc at Troppau 
(October 1820) The mam results of this congress were the issue 
of the famous Troppau Protocol, signed by Austria, Prussia 
and Russia only, and an invitation to King Ferdinand to attend 
the adjourned congress at I^ibach (1821), an invitation of 
which Great Britain approved ** as implying negotiation ” (see 
Troppau, Laibach, Confesses of) At l-aibach Ferdinand 
played so sorry a part as to provoke the contempt of those whose 
policy it was to re-establish him m absolute power. He had 
twice sworn, with gratuitous solemnity, to maintain the new 
constitution , but he was hardly out of Naples before he re- 
pudiated his oaths and, in letters addressed to all the sovereigns 
of Europe, declared his acts to have been null and void. An 
attitude so indecent threatened to defeat the very obj’ccts of the 
reactionary powers, and Gentz congratulated the congress that 
these sorry protests would be buried m the archives, offering 
at the same time to write for the king a dignified letter in which 
he should express his reluctance at having to violate his oaths 
m the face of irresistible force ! But, under these circumstances, 
Metternich had no difficulty m persuading the king to allow an 
Austrian army to march mto Naples “ to restore order 

The campaign that followed did little credit either to the 
Austrians or the Neapolitans The latter, commanded by 
General Pepe {q v ), who made no attempt to defend the difficult 
defiles of the Aliruzzi, were defeated, after a half-hearted struggle 
at Rieti (March 7th, 1821), and the Austrians entered Naples. 
The parliament was now dismissed, and Ferdinand inaugurated 
an era of savage persecution, supported by spies and informers, 
against the Liberals and Carbonari, the Austrian commandant 
m vam protesting agamst the savagery which his presence akme 
zendered possible 

Ferdinand died on the 4th of January 1825 Few sovereigns 
have left behind so odious a memory. His whole career is one 
long record of perjury, vengeance and meanness, unredeemed by 
a single generous act, and his wife was a worthy helpmeet and 
actively co-operated m his tyranny 
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dwuments of import^ce . Freiherr A von Helfert has attempted 
i^ossible task of whitewashing Queen Carolina m his Kdmpn 
Karolttia von Nvapel SictUen (Vicimu, 1878), and Matia Karolina 
von O^slcrtotch (Vienna, xl«^4) 1 he has also written a usefhl life of 
Fabrtito Ruffo (Italian edit, Florence, 5), for the Slcilku! 
revolution of 1820 sec G Bianco’s La Riwlunone tn Stoiita d$l /Saa 
(Florence, 1905), and M Aman’s CarUagio (lurm, 1896) (L, V •) 

FERDINAND I., king of Portugal (i34‘?-i38^), sometimes 
referred to as el Genttl (the Gentleman), son ot Pedro I of 
Portugal (who is not to be confounded with his Spanish coil- 
temporaiy Pedro the Cruel), succeeded his father m 1367. On 
the death of Pedro of Castile m X369, Ferdinand, as great*- 
grandson of Sancho IV by the female line, laid claim to the 
vacant throne, for which the kings of Aragon and Navarre, and 
afterwards the duke of l^ncaster (married m 1370 to Constance, 
the eldest daughter of Pedro), also became competitors Mean- 
while Henry of Trastamara, the brother (illegitimate) and con- 
queror of Pedro, had assumed the crown and taken the fields 
After one or two indecisive campaigns, all parties were ready to 
accept the mediation of Pope Gregory XI The conditions of the 
treaty, ratified m 1371, included a marriage between rerdinamd 
and Leonora of Castile But before the union could take plaoa 
the former had become passionately attached to I^onora TeUex^ 
the wife of one of his own courtiers, and having procured a 
dissolution of her previous marriage, he lost no time m making * 
her his queen This strange conduct, although it raised a senous 
insurrection in Portugal, did not at once result in a war with 
Henry , but the outward concord was soon disturbed b^ the 
intrigues of the duke of Lancaster, who prevailed on Ferdinand 
to enter into a secret treaty for the expulsion of Henry from his 
throne The war which followed was unsuccessful , and peace 
was again made m 1373. On the death uf Henry in 1379, the 
duke of Lancaster once more put forward his claims, and again 
found an ally m Portugal , but, according to the Continental 
annalists, the English proved as offensive to their compamons 
m arms as to their enemies in the field , and Ferdinand made 
a peace for himself at Badajoz in X382, it being stipulated that 
Beatnx, the heiress of Ferdinand, should marry King John 
of Castile, and thus secure the ultimate union of the crowns. 
Ferdinand left no male issue when he died on the 22nd of October 
1 383, and the direct Burgundian line, which had been m possession 
of the throne since the days of Count Henry (about 11x2), became 
extinct The stipulations of the treaty of Badajoz were set 
aside, and John, grand-master of the order of Aviz, Ferdinand’a 
illegitimate brother, was proclaimed. This led to a war w’ ich 
lasted for several years. 

FERDINAND I., El Magno or the Great,” king of Castile 
(d, io65),»son of Sancho of Navarre, was put in possession of 
Castile m 1028, on the murder of the last count, as the heir of hia 
mother Elvira, daughter of a previous count of Castile He 
reigned with tJie title of king He mamed Sancha, sister and 
heiress of Bermudo, king of Leon In 1038 Bermudo was killed 
m battle with Ferdinand at Tamaron, and Ferdinand then took 
possession of Leon by right of his wife, and was recognized m 
Spam as emperor The use of the title was resented by the 
emperor Henry IV. and by Pope Victor II in 1055, as unplying 
a claim to the headship of Christendom, and as a usurpation 
on the Holy Roman Empire. It did not, however, mean more 
than that Spam was mdependent of the Empire, and that tltet 
sovereign of Leon was the chief of the princes of the peninsufau 
Although Ferdinand had grown in power by a fratricidal strife 
with Bermudo of Leon, and though at a later date he defeated 
and killed his brother Garcia of Navarre, he ranks high among 
the kings of Spain who have been counted religious. To a large 
extent he mav have owed his reputation to the victories over 
the Mahommedans, with which he began the period of the great 
reconquest. But there can be no doubt that Ferdinand was 
profoundly pious Towards the close of his reign he sent a specml 
embassy to Seville to bnng back the body of Santa Justa The 
then king of Sevillei Motadhid, one of the small princes who 
had divided the caliphate of Co^ova, was himself a sceptic and 
poisoner^ but be stood ih wholesome awe of the power of the 
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Owist^m king. He favour^ etnb^ >n every way> md eia* Hi* ni«D^rity was, a time x>f m^hv. He owed h|^ esq^Mr 
tdm the body of Santa Justa eooU not be tomd, ^helped >the from the violence of competitors and poble«^ partly to the 1tac|t 
envoys who ^ere also aided by a tisioo seen by one of them 4 ii and undaimitad bravery of to motbcp: Maria da Molmay t^d 
a dream, to discover body Of Samt Isidore, which was partly to the loyalty of the citizens of Avila„ who jgavii him 
reverently earned a«vay to Uw. Ferdinand died on the {east refuge within their waUs« M a king he pri \^eid ungtat^vd^tO hia 
of Saint John the Evangelist, the e4th of June 1065, m Deoa, mother, and weak as a mler. Be died suddenly m to tent at 
with many manifestations 0! ardent picty-^ving tod aside Jaen when preparing for a mod rinto the Moorish tesritoiy of 
his crown and toyal cnaiitle, dressed m the frock of amcmkisiid Granada, on the 7th of $€ipUanber rats, 
lying on a tor, covered with ashes, which was placed beijoce the PBHBIKAin) kii^g of (Aragon (x3^73--r4x6), called *‘af 
altar of ithe church of Samt Isidore Antequera,” was the sonof John 1 « of CcUule by his wife Eleanor, 

FERDINAND H., kmg of Leon only (d. itSS), was the son daughter of the third marriage of Peter IV. of Aragon Kis 
of Alphonso VII and of Borenguela, of the house of the counls surname “ of Antequera ** was given bun because he was bestes^ 
of Barcelona. On the division of the kingdoms which had mg that town, then in the hands of the Moors, when he was tola 
Obeyed his father, he received Leon. His reign of thirty years that the cortes of Aragon had elected him king m succession to to 
was one of strife marked by no signal success .or reverse. He uncle Martin, the last mafe of the old line of Wilfred the Hairytf 
had * ) contend with his unruly noldes, several of whom he put As mfante of Castile Ferdinand bad played an honourable part, 
to death. Durmg the muionty of his nephew Alphonse V{I 1 Z« of * When to brother Henry 111 died at Toledo, tn 1406, the cortes 
Castile ihe endeavoured to impose hunself oh the kingdom as was sitting, and the nobles offered to make him king in preference 
regadt. On the west he was ui more or less oonstant strife with to his nephew John. Ferdinand refused to despoil his brother’s 
Portugal, which was m process of betcimmg an independent infant son, and even if be did not act on the moral ground ho 
bngdom His relations to the Portuguese house must have alleged, his sagacity must have shown him that be would be at 
suffered by his repudnatton of his wife Urraca^ daughter of the mercy of the men who had chosen him m such circumstances^ 
Alphonso 1 . of Pcwrtugal Though he took the king of Portugal As 00-regent of the kirigdom with Catherine, widow of Henry IIH 
prisoner m xs8o, he made no rpolibcal use of his success. He and daughter of John of Gaimt bv bis marriage with Cogistance^ 
extended his idommions southward m Estremadnm at the ex- daughter of Peter the Cruel and Maria efe Padilla, Ferdinand* 
pense of the Moors Ferdinand, who died m i]r88, left the proved a good ruler He restramed the follies of his sister-m-law,, 
reputation of a good knight and hard fighter^ but did not display and kept the realm quiet, by firmigovemment, and bv prosecuting 
political or ozgani/ixig faculty. the war with the Moors As king of Aragon bis short reign of 

IVIRDINAND in.* Ei Santo or the Samt,” king of Castile two yegrs left him littie time to make bis mark. Having been 
(iiqq-is son of Alphonso DC lof Leon, and of Bereaigana, bred m Castile, where the royal authority was, at least in theory, 
daugktor of Alphonso Vlil of Castile, ranks among the greatest absolute, he showcxl himself impatient imder the checks imposed 
of the Spanish kmgs The maavuige of bis parents, who wm on him by the fueros, the chartered ri^ghts of Aragon and Cata- 
SQConid cousins, was dissolved as tfinlawful by ihe tpo{>e, but the Ionia. He particularly resented the obstinacy of the Barcelonese, 
legitimacy of the children was arocognized. Till laiy .he lived who cpmpellcd the members of his household to pay municipal 
with his father in Leon. In that year the young king of Castile, taxes His most signal act as king was to aid in closing the 
Henry, was killed by accident. Berengana sent for her son Great Schism in the Church by agreeing to the deposition of the 
with such speed that her messenger readied Leon before the news antipope Benedict XTV., an Aragonese, He died at Ygnaloda 
of tlic death of ihe king of C astile, and when he came to her she < m Catalonia on the and of April 1416 

renounced the crown in his favour Alphonso of Ixion considered FERDINAND V. of Castile and Leon, and JI. of Aragon 
himself tricked, and the young king had to begin his reign by a (1452-1516), was the son of John 1 of Aragon by his second 
war agamsft his father and a faction of the Castilian nobles marriage with Joanna Uenriqucz, of the family of the hereditary 
H» own ability and the remarkable capacity of his mother grand admirads of Castile, and was born at Sos in Aragon on the 
proved too much far the king of I^non and lus Cas>tihan allies. 16th of March 1452. Under the name of the Catholic ” and 
Ferdinand, who showed himself docile to the influence pf Bcren- as the husband of Isabella, queen of Castde, he played a great 
garia, so long as she k\evl^ married the wife she found for him, part in Europe. Ills share in establishing the royal authority 
Ifeatnce, daughter of the emperor Philip (of Hohenstaufen), and in all parts of Spam, m expelling the Moors from Granada, m the 
followed her advice both m prosecuting the war agamst the Moors conquest of Navarre, m forwairdirig the voyages of Columbus, 
and in the steps which she Ux>k to secure his peaa'ful apccession and m contending with France for the supremacy in Italy, is 
to Leon on the death of his father tO 1231. After the union of dealt with elsewhere (see Spain * Uutory) In personal cto- 
Castile and l.^on m that year began the socics of campaigns acter be had none of the attractive qualities of his wife. It majr 
Which ended bv reducing the Mahommedan dominions in Spam fairly be said of him that he was purely a politician His xnam^ 
to Granada Cordova fell in 1236, and Seville m 1248 The age in 1469 to hts cousin Isabella of Castile was dictated by the 
long of Granada did homage to Ferdinand, and undertook to desire to unite his own claims to the crown, as tbc bead of tlie 
attend the cortes when summoned The king was a severe younger branch of the same family, with hers, in case Henry IV. 
peisecutor of the Alhigenscs, and his formal canomzaUon was should die childless Wlien tlie king died m 1474 he made an 
doe as much to his ttthodoxv as to bis crusading by Pope ungeticroas attempt to procure his own proclamation as king 
Clement X in 167(1 He revived the inatvorsity first founded witbpiut recognition of the rights of his wife. Isabella asserted 
by his grandfather AUphonso VllI , and jiAiced it at Salamanca her claims firmly, and at all times insisted on a voice in the 
lus second marriage with Joan (d 1270), daughter of Simon, ^mttnment of Castile But though Ferdinand had sought a 
of ilanunartin, count of Ponthieu, by right of hi$ wife Marie, polHicai advantage at to wife’s expense, he w'as well aware 

Ferdinand was the father of Eleanor, the wife of Edwi’^rd 1 . Of of h^ ability and high character Their married life was dignibed 
England and harmonious ; for Ferdinand bad no common vicos, and 

FERDINAND IV., El Emfdaziido or ** the Sumiadnhd,’’ king tlieir views m government wore identical. The king cgrqd for 
of Castile (d. S3ii), eon of Samdbo £1 Bravo, and to wife nothing but dominion and political power. liis character 
Mona de Mohna, 11 a Agure of small note m Spanish hiitoty« explains tike most ungracious acts of his life^ such as to breach 
His strange title » giVem him m the chromcles on the strength « of his promises to Columbus, his distrust of Ximencx and of the 
ef a story that he put two brotlievs of the name of Gorvajai to Great Captain. lie had .given wide privileges to Columbus on 
death tyrannically, end was given a time, a plana, by them w the supposition that tto discoverer would teach powerful king- 
which ito answer fur Ins ennae in the next world. But the tale doom When tskuids inhabfted by feeble savaji^s wore dis* 
is not ooRtempomry, and is on Obvious copy of the story told oovefed^ Ferdinand hppmsated fbensk that they mSgfet beeomet 
Of iteqttes de Molay, grand-master of the lemple, gad Ptoppe t^e soat of a power too stirOng to be ObnttoNed, and took 
Ee dM. Fesdioond lY. •uccneiM to the throve when a boy of measpme ho avert the da^er, Hp feared that Ximinea and tto 
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Great Captain virould become too mdependent^ and watched 
them in the interest of the royal authority Mother he ever 
boasted^ as he is said to have boasted^ that he had deceived 
ILouis of France twelve tihies. is very doubtful , but it is 
certain that when Ferdinstnd made a treaty, or came to ah 
understanding with aUy one, the contract was generally found 
to contain implied iheanings favourable to hihiself which the 
other contracting party had not expected ^The worst of hfa 
character was prominently shown after the death of Tsabetlh 
in 1504 He endeavoured to lay hands on the regency of Castile 
in the name of his insane daughter Joanna, and without regard 
to the claims of her husband Philip of Ilabsburg The hostility 
of the Castilian nobles, by whom he was disliked, baffled him 
for a time, but on Philip’s early death he reasserted his authority 
Sis second marriage with Germaine of Foix m 1505 was appar- 
ently contracted in the hope that by securing an heir male he 
might punish his Habsburg son-in-law Aragon did not recog- 
nize the right of women to reign, and would have been detached 
together with Catalonia, Valencia and the Italian States if he 
had had a son This was the only occasion on which Ferdinand 
allowed passion to obscure his political sense, and lead him into 
acts which tended to undo his work of national unification As 
king of Aragon he abstained from inroads on the liberties of his 
subjects which might have provoked rebellion A few acts of 
illegal violence are recorded of him — as when he invited a notorious 
demagogue of Saragossa to visit him in the palace, and caused 
the man to be executed without form of trial Once when presid- 
ing over the Aragonese cortes he found himself sitting in a 
thorough draught and ordered the wmdoW to be Shut, adding 
in a lower voice, “ If it is not against the jueros ” But his ill-will 
did not go beyond such sneers He Was too intent on building 
up a great state to complicate his difficulties by internal troubles 
His arrangement of the convention of Guadalupe, which ended 
the fierce Agrarian conflicts of Catalonia^ was wise and profitable 
to the country, though it was probably dictated mainly by a wish 
to weaken the landowners by taking away their feudal rights 
Ferdinand died at Madrigalejo m Estremaclura on the 23rd of 
ibbniary 1516. 

The lives of the kings of this name before Fcrduliand V are con- 
tained m the chronicles, and m the AnaUs de Aragon o! Zunta, and 
the Mis>t©ry of Spam by Mariand Both deal at length with the 
hie oi Ferdinand V Prescott’s Htsiory of ihe Jietgn of Ftfdtnand 
and Isabella^ in any of its numerous t ditions, gives a full life of him 
with c6piOtts referenres to authoritits 

neUDIMAND ¥t., king of Spam (17^3-1759), second son of 
Philip V , founder of the Bourbon dynasty, by his first marriage 
with Maria Louisa df Savoy, was bom at Madrid on the 23rd 
of September 1713 His youth was depressed His father’s 
second wife, Elizabeth Farnese, was a managing woman, who 
had no affection except for her own children, and who looked 
upon her stepson as an obstacle to their fortunes 'fbe hypo- 
chondria of ms father left Elizabeth mistress of the palace 
Ferdinand was married in 1729 to Maria Magdalena Barbara, 
daughter of John V. of Portugal. The very homely looks of his 
wife were thought by observers to cause the prince a visible 
shock when he was first presented to her Yet he became deeply 
attached to his wife, and proved in fact nearly as uxorious as his 
father Ferdinand was by temperament melancholy, shy and 
distrustful of his own abilities When^ complimented on his 
shooting, he replied, “ It would be hard if there Were not some- 
thing I could do ” As king he followed a steady policy of neu- 
trality between Prance and England, and refused to he tempted 
by the offers of either into declaring war on the other In his 
life he was orderly and retiring, averse from takmg decisions, 
though not incapable of acting firmly, as when he cut short the 
dan^ous intTi^es of his able minister Ensenada by dismiss- 
ing and imprisoning him Shooting and musiC were his only 
pleasures, and he was the generous patron of the famous smger 
Farinelli {q a ), whose voice soothed nis melancholy The death 
of his wife Barbara, who had been devoted to him, and who care- 
fully abstained from political intrigue, brake his heart Betwteh 
the date of hefr death m r758 and his own on the 10th of Auguifi; 
17 jp he fell mro a state (rf prostration In which he would hot 


even dress, but wandered unshaven, unwashed and in a night- 
gown about his park. The memoirs of Ae count of Feman 
Nufiez give a shbeking picture of his death-bed. 

A good account 6f the reign and chatactrtr df PeWKnaiid Vl. w!h 
^ fOmid in vol iv Of Cone's Menmrs of tin Kinti df Spafin df ikt 
Homo of HoHTbtm (London, xdi j) bee also Vtda de Carlos ill , by 
the count of Feman Nuhes, ed M Morel Fatio and Pon A. Pac y 
Moha (1898). 

Wl., king of Spam (i?84-i833), the eldest soft 
of Charles IV., king of Spam, and of his wife Maria Louisa of 
Parma, was bom at the palace of San Ildefonso near tealsain in 
the Sbmosietra hills, on the 14th of October 1784 The events 
with w hich he was connected were many, tragic and of the widest, 
European interest In his youth he occupied the painful position 
of an heir apparent who was carefully excluded from all share in 
government by the jealousy of his parents, and the prevalence 
of a royal favourite. National discontent with a feeble govern- 
ment produced a revolution in 1808 by which he passed to the 
throne by the forced abdication of his father Then he spent 
years as the prisoner of Napoleon, and returned m 1814 to find 
that while Spain was fighting for independence in his name n new 
world had been born of foreign mvasion and domestic revolution 
He came back to assert the ancient doctrine that the soVereiffh 
authority resided in his person only Acting on this principle he 
ruled fnvolously, and with a wanton indulgence of whims. Iff 
1820 his misrule provoked a revolt, and he remained m the hands 
of insurgents till he i)ras released by foreign intervention m 1823 
When free, he reVehged himself with a ferocity NVhich disgusted 
his allies In his last years he prepared a change in the order of 
succession established by his dynasty in Spaih, which angered 
a large part of the nation, and made a civil war inevitable. 
Wc have to distmguish the part of Ferdinand VII in all these 
transactions, in which other ahd better men were concerned. 
It can confidently be said to have been unifortnly base He had 
perhaps no right to complain that he Was kept aloof from all 
share in government while only heir apparent, for this was thO 
traditional practice of his family But as heir to the throne 
he had a right to resent the degradation of the crown he was to 
inhent, and the power of a favourite who was his mothers lover 
If he had put himself at the head of a popular rising he would 
have been followed, and would have had a good excuse His 
course was to enter on dim intrigues at the instigation of his first 
wife, Mana Antonietta of Naples After her death m 1806 ht 
was drawn into other intrigues by flatterers, and, m October 
2807, was arrested for the conspiracy of the Escorial. The 
conspiracy aimed at securing the help of the emperor Napoleon 
When detected, Ferdinand betrayed his associates, and grovelled 
to his parents When his father’s abdication was extorted by a 
popular not at Aranjuezm March 1S08, he ascended the throne — 
not to lead his people manfully, but to throw himself into th6 
hands of Napoleon, in the fatuous hope that the emperor would 
support him He was m his turn forced to make an abdication 
and impnsoned in France, while Sjiain, with the help of England, 
fought for its life At Valan^y, where he was sent as a prisoner 
of state, he sank contentedly into vulgar vice, and did not scruple 
to applaud the French victories oVer the people who were suffer- 
ing unutterable misery m his cause. When restored m Marcb 
1814, on the fall of Napoleon, he had just cause to repudiate the 
impracticable constitution made by the cortes without his 
consent He did so, and then governed like ati cVil-disposed 
boy — indulging the merest animal passions, listening to a small 
camarilla of bw-bom favountes, hanging his ministers every 
three months, and acting on the impulse of whims which were 
sometimes mere buffoonery, but were at time*s lubricoils, or 
ferocious The autocratic powers of the Grand Alliance, though 
forded to support him as the representative of legitimate in Spain, 
watched his proceedings With disgust and alarm The kirtg,*’ 
wrote Gentz to the hospodar Caradja on the iSt of December 
1814, “himself enters tne houses 6f his first ministers, arrests 
them, and hands Uiem over to their cruel enemies ” ; ahd agaih, 
on the 14th of January 18x5, “ The king has so debased himstelf 
that he has become no mori? than the leading police agent hnd 
gaoler of his country.” When at last the inevitable revolt came 
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in 1820 he p^rovclled to the insurgents w he h^id done to his parents, 
descending; to the meanest submissions while fear was on him, 
then intriguing and, when detected, grovelling again When at 
the beginning of 1823, as a result of the congress of Verona, the 
Frencli invaded Spam,' ** invoking the God of St Louis, for the 
sake of preserving the throne of Spam to a descendant of Heniy 
IV , and of reconciling that fine kingdom with Europe,” and m 
May the revolutionary party carried Ferdinand to Cadiz, he 
continued to make promises of amendment till he was free 
Then, in violation of his oath to grant an amnesty, he revenged 
himself for three years of (ocrcion by killing on a scale which 
revolted his ” rescuers,’’ and against which the duke of 
AngoulSme, poweiless to interfere, protested by refusing the 
Spanish decorations otTned him for bis services. During his 
last ^ears Ferdinand’s energy was abated He no longer changed 
ministers every h'w months as a sport, and he allowed some of 
them to condiu t the current business of government His habits 
of life were telling on him He became torpid, bloated and 
horrible to look at After hi& fourth marriage m 1829 with Maria 
Clmstina of Naples, he was persuaded by his wife to set a^ile 
the law of succession of Philip V , which gave a preference to all 
the males of the family in Spain over the females His mariu'^e 
had brought him only two daughters. When well, he consented 
to the change under the influence of his wife. When ill, he was 
terrified by priestly advisers, who were partisans of his brother 
Don Carlos What his final decision was is perhaps doubtful 
Ills wife was mistress by his death-bed, and she could put the 
words she chose into the mouth of a dead man— and could move 
the dead hand at her will Ferdinand died on the zgth of Sep- 
tember 1833 It had been a frequent saying with the more zealous 
royalists of Spain that a king must be wiser than his ministers, 
for he was placed on the throne and directed by God Since 
the reign of Ferdinand VII no one has maintained this un- 
qualified version of the great doctrine of divine right 

King Ferdinand VII kept a diary during the troubled years 
1820-1823, which has been published by the count de Casa Val< ncia 

FERDINAND 11 . (1810 i8<5g), king of the Two Sicilies, s ni of 
Francis I , was born at Palermo on the 12th of January i8ro 
In his early years he was credited with Liberal ideas and he was 
fairly popular, his free and easy manners having endeared him 
to iho lazzarotit On succeeding his father m 1830, he published 
an edict m which he promised to ” give his most anxious atten- 
tion to the impartial administration of justice,” to reform the 
finances, and to ” use every effort to heal the wounds which had 
afilicted the kingdom for so many years ” , but these promises 
leem to have been meant only to lull discontent to sleep, for 
although he did something for the economic development of 
the kingdom, the existing burden of taxation was only slightly 
Lghtened, corruption continued to flourish in all departments 
of the administration, and an absolutism was fimlly established 
harsher than that of all his predecessors, and supported !>> even 
more extensive and arbitrary arrests Ferdinand wasnat'irallv 
shrewd, but badly educated, grossly superstitious and possessed 
of inordinate self-esteem Though he kept the machinery of 
lus kingdom fairly enficient, and was a patriot to the extent of 
brooking no foreign interference, he made little account of the 
wishes or welfare of his subjects In 1832 he mirricd Cn‘>tina, 
daughter of Victor Emmanuel I , king of Sardinia, and shortly 
after her death in 1836 he took for a second wife Mana Theresa, 
daughter of archduke ('hailes of Austria After his Austrian 
alliance the bonds of despotism were more closely lightened, and 
the increasing discontent of his subjects was manifested by 
various abortive attempts at insurrection; in 1837 there was a 
rising m in consequence of the outbreak of cholera, and in 
1843 the Young Italy Societ> tried to organize a general nsuig, 
which, however, onlv manifested itself m a senes of isolated out- 
breaks The expedition of the Bandicra brothers {q v ) m 1844, 
aitli^ough it had no practical result, aroused great ill-fecling owing 
to tl^ cruel sentences passed on the rebels. In January 1848 
a rising in Sicily was the signal for revolutions all over Italy and 
Europe , It was followed by a moveipent in Naples, and the kmg 
* Louis XVIIl *s speech from the throne, Jan 28, 1823 


granted a constitution which he swore to observe A dispute, 
however, arose as to the nature of the ogth which should be taken 
by the members of the chamber of deputies, and as neither the 
king nor the deputies would yield, serious disturbances broke 
out m the streets of Naples on the 15th of May , so the king, 
making these an excuse for withdrawing his promise, dissolved 
the national parliament on the 13th pf March 1849 He retired 
to Gaeta to confer with various deposed de«*pots, and when the 
news of the Austrian victory at Novara (March 1849) reached 
him, he determined to return to a reactionary jiolicy. Sicily, 
whence the Royalists had been expelled, was subjugated by 
General Filangien (q v ), and the chief cities were bombarded, 
an expedient which won for Ferdinand the epithet of “King 
Bomba,” During the last years of his reign espionage and 
arbitrary arrests prevented all serious manifestations of dis- 
content among his subjects In 1851 tlie political prisoners of 
Naples were calculated by Mr Gladstone in his letters to Lord 
Alwdeen (1851) to number 15,000 (probably the real figure was 
nearer 40,000), and so great was the scandal created by the pre- 
vailing reign of terror, and the abominable treatment to which 
the prisoners were subjected, that in 1856 France and England 
made diplomatic representations to induce the king to mitigate 
his rigour and proclaim a general amnesty, but without success 
An attempt was made by a soldier to assassinate Ferdinand in 
1856 He died on the 22nd of May 1856, just after the declara- 
tion of war by France and Piedmont against Austria, which was 
to result in the collapse of his kingdom and his dynasty. He 
was bigoted, cruel, mean, treacherous, though not without a 
certain bonhomie , the only excuse that can be made for him 
IS that with his heiedity and education a different result could 
scarcely he expected 

See Correspondence respecting the Affairs of Naples and Sicily, 
presented to both Houses of Parliament bv Command of 
Her Majesty, 4th May 1849, Two Letters to the Bail of Aberdeen, by 
the Right Hon W E Gladstone. 1st ed , 1851 (an echtion published 
m 1 8 52 and the subsequent editions contain an Lxamination of the 
Ofpttal Peply of the Neapolitan Government) , N Nisco, Terdinando 11 
it suo regno (Naples, 1884) , H Remstn Whitehouse, The Collapse of 
the Kingdom of Naples (New York, 1890), R de Cesari, La Caduta 
d* un Regno, vol 1 (CittA di Gastello, 1900), which contains a great 
deal of fresh information, but is badly arranged and not always 
reluvblo (L V.*) 

FERDINAND III. (1769-1824), grand duke of Tuscany, and 
archduke of Austria, second son of the emperor Leopold II , 
VI as horn on the Cth of May 1769 On his father becoming 
emperor in 1790, he succeeded him as grand duke of Tuscany 
Ferdinand was one of the first sovereigns to enter into diplomatic 
relations with the French republic (1793) , and although, a few 
months later, he was compelled bv England and Russia to join 
the coalition against France, he concluded peace with that 
power in 179';, and by observing a strict neutrality saved his 
dominions from invasion by the French, except for a temporaiy 
occupation of Livorno, till 1799, when he was compelled to vacate 
his throne, and a provisional Repubhean government was estab- 
lished at Florence Shortly afterwards the J'rench arms suffered 
severe reverses m Italy, and Ferdinand was restored to his 
territories , but in 1801, by the peace of Lun6ville, Tuscany 
was converted into the kingdom of Etruua, and he was again 
compelled to return to Vienna In lieu of the sovereignty of 
luscany, he obtained m 1802 the electorship of Salzburg, which 
he exchanged by the peace of Pressburg in 1805 for that of Wurz- 
burg In 1806 he was admitted as grand duke of Wurzburg to the 
confederation of tlie Rhine He was restored to the tl^one of 
Tuscany after the abdication of Napoleon in 1814 and was re- 
ceived with enthusiasm by the people, but had agam to vacate 
his capital for a short time in 1815, when Murat proclaimed war 
against Austria. The final overthrow of the French supremacy 
at the battle of Waterloo secured him, however, in the un- 
disturM possession of his grand duchy during the remainder 
of his fife. The restoration in Tuscanv was not accompanied bv 
the reactionary excesses which characterized it elsewhere, and 
a large part of the French legislation was retained. His 
prime minister was Count V Fossombrom {q*v). The mild 
rule of Ferdinand, his solicitude for the welfare of his subjects, 
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his enlightened patronage of art and science, his encouragement 
of commerce, and his toleration render him an honourable ex« 
ception to the generality of Italian princes At the same time 
his paternal despotism tended to emasculate the Tuscan char* 
acter. He died m June 1B24, and was succeeded by his son 
Leopbld It (qv) 

Bibliography — A von Beumont, GescJnckte Toscanos (Gotha, 
1877) , and Federico Manfredmi e la politica Toscana nei pnim 
anni di Ferdinando 111 " (m the Afch%v%o Stonco JkUtano, 1877) , 
Emmeij Efshevgog Ferdinand III , Grosskarzog von Toskana (Salz- 
burg, 1871) , C, Tivarom, V Italia durante %l domtmo francese^ u 1-44 

g unn, 1889), and L* Itaha durante tl domtmo austnaco^ iL x-i8 
unn, 1893) See also under Fossoiibroni , Vittorio, and 
.PPONl, Gino, 

FERDINAND^ MAXIMIUAN KARL LEOPOLD MARIA, 

king of Bulgana (1861- ), fifth and youngest son of Prince 

Au^stus of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha, was bom on the 26th of 
February i86t. Great care was exercised in his education, and 
every encouragement given to the taste for natural history which 
he exhibited at an early age. In 1879 he travelled with his 
brother Augustus to Brazil, and the results of their botanical 
observations were published at Vienna, 1883-1888, under the 
title of Itinera Prtnapum S Coburgi Having been appointed 
to a lieutenancy m the 2nd regiment of Austrian hussars, he 
was holding this rank when, by unanimous vote of the National 
Assembly, he was elected prince of Bulgaria, on the 7th of July 
1887, m succession to Prince Alexander, who had abdicated on 
the 7th of September preceding He assumed the government 
on the 14th of August 1887, but Russia for a long lime refused 
to acknowledge the election^ and he was accordingly exposed to 
frequent military conspiracies, due to the influence or attitude 
of that power The firmness and vigour with which he met all 
attempts at revolution were at length rewarded, and his election 
was confirmed in March 1896 by the Porte and the great powers 
On the 20th of April 1893 he married Mane Louise de Bourbon 
(d 1899), eldest daughter of Duke Robert of Parma, and in May 
following the Grand Sobranye confirmed the title of Royal High- 
ness to the prince and his heir. The prince adher^ to the 
Roman Catholic faith, but his son and heir, the young Pnnee 
Bons, was received into the Orthodox Greek Church on the 
14th of February 1896 Prince Boris, to whom the tsai 
Nicholas III became godfather, accompanied his father to 
Russia in 1898, when Pririce Ferdinand visited St Petersburg 
and Moscow, and still further strengthened the bond already 
existing between Russia and Bulgana In 1908 Ferdinand 
married Eleanor (b i860), a pnneess of the house of Reuss 
Later m the year, in connexion with the Austrian annexation 
of Bosnia-Herzegovina and the crisis with Turkey, he proclaimed 
the independence of Bulgaria, and took the title of king or tsar 
(Sec Bulgaria, and Europe • Eistorv ) 

FERDINAND, duke of Brunswick (1721 -1792), Prussian 
general field marshal, was the fourth son of Ferdinand Albert, 
duke of Brunswick, and was bom at Wolfenbuttel on the 12th 
of January 1721 He was carefully educated with a view to a 
military career, and in his twentieth year he was made chief of a 
newly-raised Brunswick regiment m the Prussian service. He 
was present in the battles of Mollwitz and Chotusitz. In suc- 
cession to Margrave Wilhelm of Brandenburg, killed at Prague 
(1744), Ferdinand received the command of Frederick the 
Great’s letbgarde battalion, and at Sohr (i74«;) he distinguished 
himself so greatlv at the head of his brigade that Frederick 
wrote of him, le Prince Ferdinand s’est surpass^ ” The height 
which he captured was defended by his brother Ludwig as an 
officer of the Austrian service, and another brother of Duke 
Ferdinand was killed by his side m the charge During the ten 
years* peace he was in the closest touch with the military work 
of Frederick the Great, who supervised the instruction of the 
guard battalion, and sought to make it a model of the whole 
Prussian army Ferdinand was, moreover, one of the most 
intimate friends of the king, and thus he was peculiarly fitted 
for the tasks which afterwards tell to his lot In this time he 
became successively major-general and lieutenant-general In 
the first campaign of the Seven Years* War Ferdinand com- 


manded one of the Prussian columns which converged upon 
Dresden, and in the operations \^hich led up to the surrender of 
the Saxon army at Pirna (1756), and at the battle of Lobositz, 
he led the right wing of the Prussian infantry. In 1757 he was 
present, and distinguished himself, at Prague, and he sers'ed lUso 
m the campaign of Rossbach. Shortly aiter this he was Ap- 
pointed to command the allied forces which were ocing organized 
for the war in western Germany. He found this army dejected 
by a reverse and a capitulation, yet within a week <if his 
up the command he assumed the offensive, and thus l^gan the 
career of victory which made his European reputation as a 
soldier His conduct of the five campaigns which followed (see 
Seven Years* War) was naturally influenced by llie teachings 
of Frederick, whose pupil the duke had been for so many years. 
Ferdiiiand, indeed, approximated more closely to Predenck m 
his method of making war than any other general of the time. 
Yet his task was in many respects far more difficult than that of 
the king Predenck was the absolute master of his owm homo- 
geneous army. Perclinand merely the commander of a group of 
contingents, and answerable to several princes for the troops 
placed under his control The French were by no means despi- 
cable opponents in the field, and their leaders, if not of the first 
grade, were cool and experienced veterans In 1758 he fought 
and won the l>attle of Crefeld, several marches beyond the 
Rhine, but so advanced a position he could not well mamtaii^ 
and he fell back to the Lippe He resumed a bold offensive m 
1759, only to l>e repulsed at Bergen (near Frankfort-on-Main). 
On the I St of August of this year Ferdinand won the brilliant 
victory of Mmden {q.v) Vellinghausen, Wilhelmstha), War- 
burg and other victories attested the increasing power of Ferdi- 
nand m the following campaigns, and Fredenck, hard pressed m 
the eastern theatre of war, owed much of his success in an almost 
hopek^ss task to the continued pressure exerted by Ferdinand m 
the west In promoting him to be a field marshal (November 
i 7S8) Frederick acknowledged his debt in the words, Jcn*ai 
fait que ce que je docs, mon cher Ferdinand ** After Minden» 
King George II gave the duke the order of the Garter, and the 
thanks of the British parliament were voted on the same occasion 
to the “ Victor of Mmden ** After the war he was honoured by 
other sovereigns, and he received the rank of field marshal and 
a regiment from the Austrians During the War of American 
Independence there was a suggestion, which came to nothing, of 
offering him the command of the British forces He exerted 
himself to compensate those who had suffered by the Seven 
Years’ War, devoting to this purpose most of the small mcomc he 
received from his various offices and the rewards given to him 
by the allied princes The estrangement of Fredenck and 
Ferdinand m 1766 led to the duke’s retirement from Prussian 
service, but there was no open breach between the old friends^ 
and Ferdinand visited the king m 1772, 1777, 1779 and 1782. 
After 1766 he passed the remainder of his life at his castle of 
Veschelde, where he occupied himself in building and other im- 
provements, and became a patron of learning and art, and a 
great benefactoi of the poor He died on the 3rd of July 1792. 
Ihc merits, civil and military, of the prince were recogmzed by 
memorials not only in Prussia and Hanover, but also in Denmark, 
the states of western Germany and England The Prussian 
memorials imUir’c an equestnan statue at Berlin (1863) 

See E v L Knesebeck, Ferdinand^ Herxog von Braunschweig und 
Ltlncliufg, wahiend des Siebenjdkngen Krtegs (2 vols , Hanover, 
1857 1B38) , Von Westphalen, Geschtchte der FeldsUge des Heriogs 
herdinands ton jHiaunschwetg-LUneburg (5 vols , Berlin, 18S9-1872) ; 
V d OsteUfTagebuchdesHersogl Gen Aajutantenv (Hambuig, 

1805) , V Scliafer, Vie rmluatre du marichal Prince Ferdinand 
(Magdeburg, 1706 , Nuremberg, 1798) , also the CEuvres of Fredenck 
the Great, pasiiM , and authonties for the Seven Years’ War. 

FERDINAND (x577‘-x65o), elector and archbishop of Cologne, 
son of William V, duke of Bavaria, was born on the 7th of 
October 1577. Intended for the church, he was educated by the 
Jesuits at the university of Ingolstadt, and in 1595 became 
coadjutor archbishop of Cologne. He b^ame elector and arch- 
bishop m 1612 on the death of his uncle Ernest, whom be also 
succeeded as bishop of Li^e, Munster and Hildesheim He 
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endeavoured resolutely to root outiherei^ in the lands unddr luSi 
mle> and favoured tl^e teachiiig of the Jesuits in evety potsdalei 
way. He supported the Isa^^e/ fpunded by his brother Maiur 
milian 1 , duke of Havana^ and wished to involve the leaguers 
m a general attack on the Protestants of north Germany >. The« 
cool political sagacity of the duke formed a sharp contrast to 
the impetuosity of the archbishop, and he refused to accede to 
his brother’s wish ; but, in spite of these tetnpoiairy differences^ 
Ferdinand sent troops and money to the assistance of the league 
when the Thirty Years’ War broke out m s6jq. The elector’s 
alliance with thie Spaniards secured his teiritones to a great 
Gxtf$nt from the depredations of the war until the arrival of 
the Swedes in Germany in 1630^ when the extension of the area 
of the struggle to the neighbourhood of Cologne induced him 
to enter into negotiations for peace. Nothing came of these 
attempts until 1^7^ when he joined his brother Maxinulian in 
concluding an armistice with Kranqe and Sweden at Ulm The 
elector^ later years were marked by a conflict with the utizens 
of , and when the peace of Westphalia freed him from hie | 
enemies, he was able to crush the citiaens and deprive them of 
many privileges. Ferdmand^ who had held the bishopric of 
Paderborn since 1618, died at Arnsberg on the 13th of September 
1650^ and wan buried in the cathedral at Cologne. 

Seo L Eunen, Ffmnhreich und det Nicdertkein Oder Geschichie von 
Siadt twd kwsttuU KOln sett dsm sojdhrtgen Knege^ Band 1 (Cologne, 

FIRBNTINO (anc fefenttmm, to be distinguished from 
Berentum or Forentuium in Ktrurm), a town and episcopal see 
of ItalV) in the provinoe of Rome, from which it 1$ 48 m 
E.S E by rail Pup (1901) 7957 (town), 12,279 (commune) It 
IS nicturesquely situated on a lull 1290 ft. above sea*level> and 
still possesses considerable remains of ancient fortifications. 
The lower portion of the outer walls, whicli probably did not 
stand free, {s built of roughly hewn blocks of a limestone which 
naturally splits into horizontal layers ; above this m places is 
walling oi rectangular bloclcs of tufa. Two gates, the Porta 
Sanguinaria (with an arch with tufa voussoirs), and the Porta 
S. Maria, a double gate constructed entirely of rectangular blocks 
of tufa, are ))reserved Outside this gate is the tomb of A. 
QuinctiHus PriscuR, a citizen of Ferentinum, with a long insqnpr 
tion out in the rock See Th^ Mommsen in Carp insertp Lai, x. 
(Berlin, 1883), No 5853 

The highest part of the town, the acropobsi 1$ fortified 9 lho , 
it has massive retaining walls similar to those of the lower town. 
At the eastern comer, under the present episcopal palace, the 
construction is somewhat more careful. A projecting rectan- 

S ikr tevitaoe has been erected, supported by walls of quadrir 
tend* blocks of limestone arranged almost horizontally , while 
upon the level thus formed a building of reaangular blocks of 
local « travertme was raised The projecting cornice of tins 
building bears two inscriptions of the period of Sulla, recording 
lU constructaon hy two censors (local officials) ; and m the m*- 
terior^ which contams several climbers, there is an inscription 
of the same censors over one of the doors, and another over a 
smaller external side door. The windows lighting these chaml>er 3 
come immediately above the cornice, and the wall continues 
above them agam The whole of this construction probably 
belongs to one period (Mommsen, op, ett No 5837 seq ) ThJj 
cathedral occupies a j^t of the level top of the ancient acropolis , 

It mA rdconstructed on the site of an older church in 1099-1118 ; 
the interior was modernized m 1693, but was restored to its 
original form m 1902. it coptains a fine canopy in the “ Cosipa- 
tesque ” style (see Relaiswm dei Irntr^ esegmtt dalV ufficto teem^a 
per la eonsrrvaztone dri monument dt Roma e provtneta, Rome, 
^9^3; 175 ) *l'he Gothic church of S. Maria M ggioit*, in the 

lower town (i3th-i4th century), has a very fine extenor; the 
interior, the plan of which is a perfect rectangle, has been spoilt 
by restoration There are several other Gothic churclies m the 
town 

Ferentinum was the chief town of the Hernici ; it was captured 
from them hv the Romans m 364 b.C and took no part in the 
mag of 306 B.c« The inhabitants became BLoman atizens after 


m Mdi ihei pia^ feeteif ^ U ^ 

1 above the Yia* and, bemg serv^wj fpr the 

detention of hoste^es. Horape prgisfe its qipisjtwssbi ^ doea 
not appear much m later history* (Tt As ) 

J See tery^r.Ashhy, JfhJfip, apiiv, (xgpt^. 

I FBRENTVM, or Ferentinum, an ancient town of Etn4rm« 

I about 6 m* N. of, Viterbo (th ipipiept nqipe of which is unknown) 
and 3i m, E. of the Via Cassia. It was the birthplace (34 A.p^) of 
the emperor Otho, was destroyed m the iithcenturyj, end iis now 
entirely deserted, thouj^h it retains its ancient name. It occupied 
4 ndge running from east to west, With deep I ravines pn t^qe 
‘ sides. There are some rmains of the city waUs> apd of various 
I Roman structures, but the most important rum is thsijb of tho 
theatre. The stago front stepdixig j it is pierced by seven 
openings with flat arches, and shows traces of reconstruction,. 
The necropolis was cm tlie Ml caUpd Talone on the north-east. 

See G Desuus, CtH^s and Cesneienes of Rirwia (London, 1883), 
1. 156 , Rqidzu degU sc^t ipoo, 40S( • 1902, 84 , 1905, 31. 

FBBXSTpRV (from Lat. fer^irum, a bier, from ferre, to bear), 
m architecture, the enclosure or chapel withm whiqh thp 
“ fereter ” shrme, or tomb (as in Henry VIJ-’s cliapel), was. 
placed. 

FBROHANAt or Ferqa^ia, a province of Russian Turkestan, 
formed in 1876 out of the former khanate of Khokand^ It is 
Imunded by the provinces of Syr^darya on the N and N.W., 
Samarkand on the W, and Semiryechensk on the N,E, by 
Chinese Turkestan (Koshgnna) on the R , and by Bokhara and 
Afghanistan on the Sw Its southern limi,ts^ on the Paipirs, were 
fixed by an Angjo-Russaan commission in from Zor-kul 
(Victoria ]Lake) tp tfie Chinese frontier , and Shignan, Roslian 
and Wakhan were assigned to Bokhara ip exchange for part of 
Darva.^ (on the left l^nk of the Panj), which was given tp 
.Afghanistan* The area amounts to some 53,000 sq. m., of which 
17,600 sq m. are on the Pamirs The most important part of 
the province is a rich and fertile valley (1200-1590 ft ), opening 
towards the S.W Thence the province stretches northwards 
across the mountains of the Tian^han system and southwards 
across the Algi and Trans-Alai Mter, which reach thpir highest 
point m Peak Kaufmann (23,000 ft.), m the latter range The 
valley owes, its fertility to two, nvers, the Naryn and thp Kara- 
darya, which unite within lU confines, near Namangap, to form 
the Syr-darya or Jaxartos, These streams^, and their 
mountain affiuente, not only supply wafer for imgatiom but 
also bnng> down vast quantifies of sand, which is deposited 
alongside their courses, more especially, alongside the Syr-da^^a 
where it outs its way through the Ktojept-Ajar ndgq, forming 
there the Karakcbikupi* This expanse of moving sands, cover- 
ing an area of 750 sq m , under the mftuence of south-west winds, 
encroaches upon the agricultural districts The olunafe of this 
valley IS dry and warm In March the temperature reaches 
68 ° F, and then rapidly rises to 95"^ m June, July and^Axigust, 
During the five months following April no ram falls, butit begii^ 
agam m October 3now and frost (down to F.) occur m 
December and Jv^nuory 

Out of some 3,000,000 aerea of cultivated land, about two- 
ihirdb are under constant irrigation and the mmaining third 
under partied irrigation^ The sqiI is admirably cultivated, the 
principal crops being wheat, nee, barley, maize, mullets luperne, 
tobacoo, vegetables and fruit. Gardening is conducted widi a 
high d^ee of skill and success. Large numbers of horses^ 
catde and sheep are kept, and a ^ood many camels are bred. 
Over 17,000 acres are planted with vines, and some 350,000 
acres are under cotton. Nearly 1,000,000 acres are covered with 
forests. The government mamtams a forestry farm at k(arg;helan> 
from which 120,000 to sop,ooe young trees are distributed free 
eve^ year amongst the ndiabit^ts of the province. 

Silkworm breeding, formerly 9 prosperous mdustiy, has 
Jecayedt despi' the encouragement of a state farm at New 
Margbdani Coal, iron, s \ph\ir, gyp$um> rock-salt, lamtrijne 
salt anf naphtha are all known to exist, but only ^ last ^two 
ese exteacted. Some seventy oti eighty f^tenes are engaged 
m ootton cleaning.; while feather, sa^di^ry, paper and 
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ate tHe pt^ci^ ptt^m 6f tli^ dpmefttH: A eon- 

siBttiibi^'tlradp w (iarriisd^on*with"R«|»sw ww cetkin^ naWiiilti 
t(ibOecb, hid^s; fhrft arijd (Jottbrt Mid kith^r gdcxkatro 

exp9rttid/ and irtnnofttctojjed textfles^ tea and sugae ate^ 
impoi^d and' in paAf ro'^ei^cpoited to tOnsh^rhi and Bokhara. 
The tptal t^e of F^hana readies an annual value of ^nearly 
£3,500,000 A new nnpulse lyas given tp trade hv 'the eatteosion 
of the Xrausca^ian railway into Fei^^hana and by the 
opemn|| of the Orenborg^Tashkent railway (i9o6) The rentes 
to Kashgana and th^ FMniijs are xnew! btid!e-paihs over the 
motmtams, crossing thtm by lofty passes. For instance, the 
passes of Kara-kazyk (14,400 ft) and' Tenghie^bai (11,200 ft), 
both, passable all the yeai^'tound, lead ft*om ifUrghelan to Kara* 
teghin and the Pamirs, while Kaehgar is reached’ via Osh and 
Gmcha, and then over the pailses of TVrek-davan (12^205 ft. , 
open all the year round), TaldyHii,5W ft ), Archat (11,600 ft ), 
and Sbart-davan (14,000 ft ) Other passes leading out of the 
valley are the Jip^k (12,460 ft ), S of Khokand ; the Isfairam 
(12,090 ft ), leading to the glen of the SUrkhab, and the Kavuk 
(r^bo ft ), across the Alai Mts 

' The population mimbeted 1,^71,243 in 1897, and of that number 
707,132 were women and 286,369 were uiban In tqo6 it was 
estimated at 1,796,500. Ttfo-thnds of the total are ^rU and 
Ozbegs (of Turkic origin) They live mostly in the valley, 
while the mountain slbpes above it are occupied by Kirghiz, 
partly nomad and ^storal, ps^rtly agricultural and settled 
The other races are Tajiks, Kashgarians, Kipchaks, Jews and 
Gypsies TTie governing classes are of course Russians, who 
cpnstitute also the nterchant and artizan classes But the 
mcrcjiants of West Turkestan arc called all over central Asia 
Ardijanis, from the town of Andijan in Ferghana The great 
mass of the population are Mussulmans (i,o‘5<),n5 in 1897) 
The provmce is divided into five districts, the chief towns of 
which arc New Marghelan, capital of the province ^8977 in- 
habitants in 1897), Anchjan (^9,682 m 1900), Khokand (86,704 
m 1900), Napiangan (61,906 m x897)» and Osh (37,397 m 
1900), but Old Marghelan (42,855 ih 1900) and Chust (13,686 
in 1897) are also towns of importance For the history, see 
KnokAism (P A K , j T Bb ) 

FSRGUS FALLS, a city and the countv-seat of Otter Tail 
county, Minnesota, USA, on the ^ed river, 170 m N W of 
Mumeapolis Pop (1890) 3772 , (ippo) 6072, of whpm 2131 
were foreign-born , (1905, state census), 6692 A large part 
of ihc^ population is of Scandinavian birth or descent Fergus 
FalJs jb served by the Grca^ Noj-fbem and the Northern Pacific 
railways. Situated in the cefebr^-ted ** park region ” of the state, 
the jci^ possesses great natural beauty, which has been enhanced 
by a system boulevards and well-kept privfite lawits Lake 
Alice, in the resident?.! district, afjds to the city’s attractions 
The any baa a public library, a qounjty court hoyse, St Luke’s 
hospital, the G. B Wnght peinon^t hospital, and a city ball 
It IS tine seat of a state hospital for the insane (1887) with about 
x6o© patients, of a busmens cpllegc, of the Park Region Luther 
CbiUege (Norwegian Lutheran, 1892), and of the North-western 
(!kiUege (Swedish Lutheran ; opened in rgoi) It has one of 
the finest water-powers m ihe state. Flour is the pnncipal 
product , antong others are woollen gpods, foupdiv and machine- 
shop products, wooden ware, sasjb, dqbrs and blinds, caskets, 
swts, wagons and packed meats. The city owns and operates 
Its w^Ltpr-works and its electric-^lightihg plant Fergus Falls was 
se ttled about 1859 and was mcoij^rated ih 1863 
Vffjl^( 3 i^O^, (ij723-“i«d), Scottish philosopher and 

historian, was bom on the 20th erf tune 1723, at I-ogierait, 
Perthshire, was educated ,at Perth grahmjar school and the 
university of St Anjirews In i 74 S, ovung to his knowledge of 
Qaehc, he wfis appoint^ V 43rd (afterwards 

the 42nd) regiment (.the plwic Watch), the lifcence to preach 
being granted him by special cjlsp^nsation, although he had not 
noinpleted the raquW ^ of theolbgipaj study. 
batde of Fontenoy '(i 74 $)‘Foygiwffnjipughi ip (be ranks through- 
out the day, and refused to leare^aka^eld;* though ordered to 
do so by his colonel He continued SilMted^to the regiment tm 


I «i4) whMiy dinMoiatedwl! not obtuin^ %3M»t0 tW diiWrtn wJ 
th« denckl prmmn and reiolved ta d(W9ti»ihttn,W 
pursuits* Ih JamuaiT 1757 he sucoeeded David 1 Hubm as 
librarian to the faculty of Advocates, hut soon reluiqujshod'thkf 
office on bSmoming tutor m the family of Lord Buto* * 

In 1^59 FerguSon was appbmted professor of naturid plflor 
Sophy m the university of hdmburgb, and m 1764 
lerred to the chair of “ pneumatics (mental plulosophy) ^‘'and, 
moral philosophy In 1767, against Hume’s advice, he pubhshed 
his Essay on ike History of Cml Sassety, which was well reoeiv^di 
and translated into several Eufopi^n languages. In 1776^ 
appeared his (anonymous) pamphlet on the^ American revoUiUon 
m oppositioii to I)r I^ice’s Obsmaitons on the I^ature of Cml 
Liberty, in whieh he sympathmed with the views of the British 
legislature. In 1778 Ferguson was appousted secretary to the 
c ommission which end^voured, but without success, to 
negotiate an armngement with the revolted oolomes. In 1783 
appeared his History of the Progress and of tkt^ 

Roman RepMte ; it was verv popular, and went through several 
editions Ferguson was led to undertake this work from 4 opur 
viciion that the history (rfi the Romans during the period thjeir 
greatness was a practical illustration of those efluc^and poJljtipal 
doctrines which were the object of his speaal study . The history 
is written m an agreeable style and a spirit of impartiaUty, and 
gives evidence of a consaentious use of authorities, The m- 
fiuenoe of the author’s xmhitary experience shows itseU in certain 
portions of the nareative. Fuiding himself unequal to the labour 
of teaching, he resigned his proiteMorship in 1785, and do^^ted 
himself to the revision of his lectures, which be pubhshed (1792) 
under the title of Prvutples of Moral and Political Science 
When in his seventies year, Ferguson, intendmg to prepare 
a new edition of the history, vL^ited Italy and some of the prin- 
cipal cities of Europe, where he was received with honour by 
learned societies From 1795 he resided successively at the old 
castle of Noidpath near Peebles, at Haliyards on Mqnor Water 
and at St Andrews, where he died on the 22nd pf February 18 x 6 
In his ethical slyatem Ferguson treats majji thmugbout as a 
social bemg, and :^ustrates his doctrines by political examples 
As a believer m the progression of the human race, be placed^the 
principle of moral approbation m the attainment of ^rfectiop. 
Ills speculations were careftiMy criticized by Cousm (see to 
Cours d^histoire de la phtlosopbte morale au dixr^hu^tiitye 
pt II , 1839 -X 840 ) “ We find nn his method to wisdqm andr 

circumspection of the Scottish school, with something mpre 
masculme and decisive in the results. Ihe prmoiplf of peffecHoft 
is a new one, at once more rational and comprehensive ton 
bepevojence and sympathy ^ which m onj; Yi?W I'^jcgfispn 
as a moralist above all his predecessors. By to ptinp^p)e 
Ferguson endeavours to reconcile all moral systems. With 
Hobbes and i^nme ^e admits the power of seh-inteffest 6r utihty. 
and makes it enter mip moto gs the law qf s^U-prfs^ervp.tionl 
Hutcheson’s theory of pm^ersal benevolfence and SJupth’s idpq 
of sympathy he combines under the law of society But, as these 
laws are the means rather than the end of human destiny, thfr 
are subordinate to a supreme end, and this suprbme ehd is jier* 
fection In the poliUcal part of his system vfF^qws 

Montesquieu, and pleads the cause erf well-rpgulated W 
free government His oontemporasiies, with to of 

Huxrie, regarded his writings as 6f g^eat impprtqto i ^ PPto 
fact they arc superficial The faciUty erf toil style to ^ 
frequent occurrence of wouldto Weighty gplgraipa blmdefl 
cntics to the fact that, in spite of to recogmUon qf jthe 
ance of observatioii. he made no real contnbutiqn to pqhV^ 
theory (see Sir Leslie Stephen, English Thought in thf ^tgl^kenth 
Centurvy x 89-90). ^ 
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flRQUIOlfi JAMBS (i7io«*i776)> Scottish mechanicim find 
astronomer, was born near Rothtemay in Banfishtre on the ssth 
of April 1710, of parents in very bumble circumstances* He 
first learned to read by overhearing his father teach his elder 
brother, and with the hidp of an old woman was “ able/| he says 
in his autobiography, ** to read tolerably well before his father 
thought of teacWrtg him.*' After receiving further instruction 
m reading from hw father, who also taught him to write, he was 
sent at the age of seven for three months to the grammar school 
at Keith His taste for mechanics was about this time accident- 
ally awakened on seeing his father makmg use of a lever to 
ram a part of the roof of his house— an exhibition of seeming 
strength ivhich at first “ excited his terror as well as wonder/* 
In 1720 he was sent to a neighbouring farm to keep sheep, where 
in the daytime he amused himself by makmg models of mills 
and other machines, and at night m studying the stars. After- 
wards, as a servant with a miller, and then with a doctor, he met 
with hardships which rendered his constitution feeble through 
life. Being compelled by his weak health to return home, he 
there amused himself with making a clock having wooden wheels 
and a whalebone spnng. When slightly recovered he showed 
this and some other inventions to a neighbounng gentleman, 
who engaged him to clean his clocks, and also desired him to 
make hts house his home. He there began to draw patterns for 
needlework, and his success in this art led him to think of 
becoming a painter In 1734 he went to Edinburgh, where he 
began to take portraits m miniature, by which means, while 
eng^ed in his scientific studies, he supported himself and his 
family for many years. Subsequently he settled at Inverness, 
where he drew up his Astronomical Rotula for showing the 
motions of the planets, places of the sun and moon, &c , and in 
2743 went to London, which was his home for the rest of his life 
He wrote various papers for the Royal Society, of which he 
became a fellow in 1763, devised astronomical and mechanical 
models, and in 1 748 began to give public lectures on experimental 
philosophy. These he repeated in most of the principal towns 
in England. His deep interest in his subject, his cleat explana- 
tions, his ingeniously constructed diagrams, and his mechanical 
apparatus rendered him one of the most successful of popular 
lecturers on scientific subjects It is, however, as the inventor 
and improver of astronomical and other scientific apparatus, 
and as a striking instance of self-education, that he claims a 

K * ce among the most remarkable men of science of his country 
ring the latter years of his life he was m receipt of a pension 
of £50 from the pnvy purse He died in London on the 17th of 
November 1776. 

Ferguson’s principal publications are Astronomical Tabhs (1763) , 
Loctures on Ssbet Subjects (xst cd , 1761 , edited by Sir David Brewster 
la 1805) ; Astronomy explained upon Sir Isaac Newton's Principles 
(1756, edited by Sir David Brewster m 1811) , and Select Mechanical 
Zeroises, with a Short Account of the Life of the Author^ written 
by himself (X773)* This autobiography is included in a Life by £ 
Henderson, LL D (1st ed , 1867 , and, 1870), which also contains a full 
description of Ferguson’s principal inventions, accompanied with 
iUustratioaSt See al#p The Story of the Peasant-Boy Philosopher, by 
Henry Mayhew (1837)* 

^ fIRGQSON, ROBBltT (c 1637-1714), British conspirator 
Btid pamphleteer, called the ** Plotter,” was a son of William 
Feriguson (d x6^) of Badifurrow, Aberdeenshire, and after 
reemving a good education, probably at the university of Aber- 
deen, became a Presbyterian minister. According to Bishop 
Burnet he was cast out by the Presbyterians ; but whether this 
be so or not, he soon made his way to England and became vicar 
of Godmersham, Kent, from which living he was expelled by 
Hit Act of Uniformity m 1662 Some years later, having gained 
meanwhile a reputation as a theological controversialist and 
become a person of importance among the Nonconformists, he 
attracted the notice of the earl of Shaftesbury and the party 
which favoured the exclusion of the duke of York (afterwards 
King Tames II.) from the throne, and he began to write political 

S mphlets just at the time when the feeling against the Roman 
thohes was at its height. In z68o he wrote ” A Letter to a 
Person of Honour concerning the * Black Box,’ ” in which he 


supported the claim of the duke of Mooipouth to the enpn 
amnst that of the duke of York ; returning to the subject after 
Charles II. had solemnly denied the existence of a marriage 
between himself and I^u^ Walters. He took an active part m 
the controversy over the Exclusion Bill, and claimed to be the 
author of the whole of the pamphlet “ No Protestant Plot ” 
(x68x), parts of which are usually ascribed to Shaftesbury. 
Ferguson was deeply implicated in the Rye House Plot, although 
he asserted that he had frustrated both this and a subsequent 
attempt to assassmate the kixig, and he fled to Holland with 
Shaftesbury in 1682, returning to England early m 1683 For 
his share m another plot against Charles II he was declared an 
outlaw, after which he entered into commumcation with Argyll,, 
Monmouth and other malcontents. Ferguson then took a leading 
part in organizing the nsing of 1685. Having overcome Mon- 
mouth’s reluctance to take part in this movement, he accom- 
panied the duke to the west of England and drew up the manifesto 
agamst James II., escaping to Holland after the battle of Sedge- 
moor. He landed m England with William of Orange in x688, 
and aided William’s cause with his pen , but William and his 
advisers did not regard him as a person of importance, although 
his services were rewarded with a sinecure appomtment in tne 
Excise Chagrined at this treatment, Ferguson was soon in 
correspondence with the exiled Jacobites. He shared m all the 
plots against the life of William, and after his removal from 
the Excise in X692 wrote violent pamphlets agamst the govern- 
ment Although he was several times arrested on suspicion, he 
was never brought to trial. He died m great poverty in 1714, 
leaving behind him a great and deserved reputation for treachery. 
It has been thought by Macaulay and others that Ferguson led 
the English government to believe that he was a spy in their 
interests, and that his frequent escapes from justice were due 
to official connivance. In a proclamation issued for his arrest 
in 1683 he IS described as ” a tall lean man, dark brown hair, 
a great Roman nose, thin-jawed, heat m his face, speaks m the 
Scotch tone, a sharp piercing eye, stoops a little in the shoulders ” 
Besides numerous pamphlets Ferguson wrote* History of the 
Revolution (1706) , Qualifications requisite m a Minister of State 
(1710), and part of the History of all the Mohs, Tumults and 
Insurrections in Great Britain (London, 1715) 

See James Ferguson, Robert Ferquson, the Plotter (Edinburgh, 1887), 
which gives a favourable account 6f Ferguson 

FERGUSON» SIR SAMUEL (i8io~i886), Irish poet and anti- 
quary, was born at Belfast, on the loth of March 1810. He 
was educated at Trinity College, Dublin, was called to the Irish 
\mr m 1838, and was made QC in 1859, but in 1867 retired 
from practice upon his appointment as deputy-keeper of the 
Irish records, then in a much neglected condition He was 
an excellent civil servant, and was knighted m 1878 for his 
services to the department. His spare time was given to general 
literature, and in particular to poetry. He had long Been a 
leading contributor to the Dublin University Magazine and to 
Blackwood, where he had published his two literary master* 
pieces, ” Tht Forging of the Aichor,” one of the finest of modem 
ballads, and the humorous prose extravaganza of ” Father Tom 
and the Pope ” He published Lays of the Western Gael in 1865, 
Poems in x88o, and m 1872 Congal, a metneal narrative of the 
heroic age of Ireland, and, though far from ideal perfection, 
perhaps the most successful attempt yet made by a modem Irish 
poet to revivify the spirit of the past in a poem of epic propor- 
tions Lyrics have succeeded better m other hands , many of 
Ferguson’s pieces on modem themes, notably his ” Lament for 
Thomas Davis ” (1845), are, nevertheless, excellent He was aix 
extensive contributor on antiquarian subjects to the TramacHons 
of the Royal Irish Academy, and was elected its president m 
1882. His manners were delightful, and his hospitality was 
boundless He died at Howth on the 9th of August 1886. His 
most m^rtant antiquarian work, Ogham Inscnpuans tn Irdani, 
Wales, Scotland, was published m the year after his death 

See 5 tr Samuel Ferguson in the Ireland of his Day (1896), by his 
wif^MaryC Ferguson, also an article by A P. Graves in ^ 
of insh Poetry in the BngUeh Tongue (1900), edited by Stopfprd 
Broc^ and T. W. RoUeston. 
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nniGIMON, JAMBS <jSo8-^886}> Scottish writer on sneht* 
teoture^ was bom at Ayr on the ssOd of January 1808* His 
father was an army surgeon. After being educated first at the 
Edmbuigh high school^ and afterwards at a private school at 
Hounslow, James went to Calcutta as partner m a mercantile 
house. Here he was attracted by the remains of the ancient 
architecture of India, httle known or understood at that time. 
The successful conduct of an indigo factory, as he states in his 
own account, enabled him m ateut ten years to retire from 
busmess and settle in I/indon* The ol^rvations made on 
Indian architecture were first embodied in his book on The 
Rock-cut Temples of India, published in 1845 analys- 

ing the histone and aestli^tic relations of this type of ancient 
buildings led him further to undertake a historical and critical 
comparative survey of the whole subject of architecture m The 
Handbook of Architecture, a work which first appeared m 1855. 
This did not satisfy hun, and the work was reissued ten years 
later in a much more extended form under the title of The History 
of Architecture. The chapters on Indian architecture, which had 
been considered at rather disproportionate length in the Hand- 
book, were removed from the general History, and the whole of 
this subject treated more fully m a separate volume. The History 
of Indian and Eastern Architecture, which appeared in 1876, and, 
although complete in itself, formed a kind of appendix to The 
History of Architecture. Previously to this, in 1862, he issued 
his History of Modem Architecture, in which the subject was 
continued from the Renaissance to the present day, the period 
of “ modern architecture ” being distinguished as that of re- 
vivals and imitations of ancient styles, which began with the 
Renaissance The essential difference between this and the 
spontaneously evolved architecture of preceding ages Fergusson 
was the first clearly to point out and characteiize His treatise 
on The True Principles of Beauty in Art, an early pubbcation, 
is a most thoughtful metaphysical study. Some of his essays 
on special points m archaeology, such as the treatise on The 
Mode in which Light was introduced into Greek Temples, included 
theories which have not received general acceptance His real 
monument is his History of Architecture (later edition revised by 
R, Pheni Spiers), which, for grasp of the whole subject, compre- 
hensiveness of plan, and thoughtful critical analysis, stands 
quite alone in architectural literature He received the gold 
medal of the Royal Institute of British Architects in 1871. 
Among his works, besides those already mentioned, are A 
Proposed New System of Fortification (1849), Palaces of Nineveh 
and Persepolts restored (1851), Mausoleum at Halicarnassus 
restored (1862), Tree and Serpent Worship (1868), Rude Stone 
Monuments in all Countries (1872), and The Temples of the Jews 
and the other Buildings in the Haram Area at Jerusalem (1878) 
The sessional papers of the Institute of British Architects in- 
clude papers by him on The History of the Pointed Arch, 
Architecture of Southern India, Architectural Splendour of the 
City of Beejapore, On the Erechtheum and on the Temple of 
Diana at Ephesus 

Although Fergusson never practised architecture he took a 
keen mterest in all the professional work of his time He was 
adviser with Austen Layard in the scheme of decoration for the 
Assyrian court at the Crystal Palace, and indeed assumed in 
1856 the duties of general manager to the Palace Company, a 
post which he held for two years. In X847 Fergusson had pub- 
lished an “ Essay on the Ancient Topography of Jerusalem,” in 
which he had contended that the “ Mosque of Omar ” was the 
identical church built by Constantine the Great over the tomb 
of our Lord at Jerusalem, and that it, and not the present church 
of the Holy Sepulchre, was the genuine burial-place of Jesus 
The burden of this contention was further explained bv the 
publication m x86o of hi$ Notes on the Site of the Holy Sepulchre 
at Jerusalem , and The Temples of the Jews and ^ other BmUUnf^s 
tn the Haram Area at Jerusalem, published m 1878, was a still 
completer elaboration of these theories, which are said to have 
been the ongm of the establishment of ^e Palestine Exploration 
fund His manifold activities continued till his death, which 
took place in London on the 9th of January x886. 


raRGIMIOlif BOBBRT (i75o-X774X Scottish poet, son of Sir 
William Feigusson, a clerk m the British Linen Company, was 
bom at F^lmburgh on the 5th of September 1750 Robert was 
educated at the grammar school of Dundee, and at the university 
of St Andrews, where he matriculated in 1765. His father died 
while he was still at collie ; but a bursary enabled him to com- 
plete his four years of study. He refused to study for the church, 
and was too nervous to study medicine as his friends wished. 
He quarrelled with his uncle, John Forbes of Round Lichnot, 
Aberdeenshire, and went to Edinburgh, where he obtained 
employment as copying clerk in a lawyer’s oflTice. In this humble 
occupation he passed the remainder of his life While at college 
he had written a clever degy on Dr David Gregory, and m 1771 
he began to contribute verses regularly to Ruddunan’s WeeUy 
Magazine. He was a member of the Ca^ Club, celebrat ed by him 
in his poem of Auld Reekie ” “ The Knights of the Cape ” 
assembled at a tavern m Craig’s Close, in vicinity of 
Cross , each member had a name and character assigned to him, 
which he was required to maintain at all gatherings of the order 
David Herd (1732-1810), the collector of the classic edition of 
Anaent and Modem Scottish Songs (177b), was sovereign of the 
Cape (m which he was known as “ Sir Scrape ”) when Fergusson 
was dubbed a knight of the order, with the title of “Sir Pre- 
centor,” m allusion to his fine voice Alexander Runciman, the 
historical painter, his pupil Jacob More, and Sir Henry Raeburn 
were all members The old minute b^ks of the club abound 
with pencilled sketches by them, one of the most interesting of 
which, ascribed to Runciman’s pencil, is a sketch of Fergusson 
m his character of “ Sir Precentor ” 

Fergusson’s gaiety and wit made him an entertaining com- 
panion, and he indulged too freely in the convivial habits of the 
time. After a meeting with John Brown of Haddington he 
became, however, very serious, and would read nothing but his 
Bible A fall by which his head was severely injured aggravated 
symptoms of mental aberration which had begun to show 
themselves ; and after about two months’ confinement m the 
old Darien House — then the only public asylum m Edinburgh-— 
the poet died on the x6th of October X774 
Fergusson’s poems were collected m the year before his death. 
The influence of his writings on Robert Bums is undoubted 
Hib ” Leith Races ” unquestionably supplied the model for the 
Holy Pair ” Not only is the stanza the same, but the Mirth 
who plays the part of conductor to Fergusson, and the Fun who 
renders a like service to Burns, are manifestly conceived on the 
same model ” The Mutual Complamt of Plainstanes and 
Causey ” probably suggested ” The Brigs of Ayr ” , ” On seeing 
a Butterfly in the Street ” has reflections m it which strikingly 
correspond with ” To a Mouse ” , nor will a comparison of The 
Famier’s Ingle ” of the elder port with “ The Cottar’s Saturday 
Night” admit of a doubt as to the influence of the city-brcd 
poet’s muse on that exquisite picturing of homely peasant life. 
Burns was himself the first to render a generous tribute to the 
merits of Fergusson , on his visit to Edinburgh in 1787 he sought 
out the poet’s grave, and petitioned the aiithoritieb of the 
Canongate burying-ground for permission to erect the memorial 
stone which is preserved in the existing monument The date 
there assigned for his birth differs from the one given above, 
which rests on the authority of his younger sister Margaret 
The Erst edition of Fergusson 's poems was published by Ruddunan 
at Edinburgh in 1775, and a supplement contammg additional poems, 
m 1779 A second edition appeared in 1 785 There arc later editions, 
by Kdbert Chambers (1850) and Dr A, B Grosart (18 si) A life of 
Fergusson is included m Dr David Irving’s Lives of the Scottish Poets, 
and m Robert Chambers's Lives of JUustrious and Distinguished 
Scotsmen 

FRRGUSSON, SIR WILLIAM, Bart. (1808-1877), British 
surgeon, the son of James Fergusson of Lochmaben, Dumfries- 
shire, was born at Prestonpans, East Lothian, on the 20th of 
March x8o8 After receiving his early education at Lochmaben 
and the high school of Edinburgh, be entered the university 
of Edinburgh with the view of studying law, but soon after- 
wards abandoned his mtention and became a pupil of the 
anatomist Robert Knox (1791-1862), whose demonstrator he was 
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VLppdiiiUA at the age of tweaty^. la^xMCIbsucaeeMI Miirt 
Listoa as surgeon to the BcKnbilnigh^Roya] Infirmar^r^ and oimiag' 
to London in 1840 as pr<rfesBdf> e# surgery m Kill’s OoUege^ 
and surgeon to King's Cditogis^ Bbqrita)^^ he aoqunred a oommaitd** 
ing position among the surgeons of the metsopotis. He revised 
the operation for cleft-palate, which for many years had/ fallen 
into disrepute, and invented a special mouth-gig for the same. 
He alto devised many other surgical instruments, chief among 
which, and still in use to-day, are his bone forceps, lion forceps 
and vaginal speculum. In 1866 he was ereatod a baronet 
He died in London on the loth of February 187? As asttrgeon 
Fergusson’s greatest merit is that of having introduced the 
piractice of ** conservative surgery," by which ho meant the 
excision of a joint rather than the amputation of a lunb« Ho 
made his diagnosis with almost intuitive certainty ; as an 
operator he was characterized by self-possession in the most 
critical circumstances, by minute attention to details and by 
great refinement of touch, and he relied more on hit mechanical 
dexterity than on complicated instruments He was the author 
of The Progress of Amtomy and Suff^ry in the Nineteenth Century 
(1867), and of a System of PracHeal Surgery (184s), which went 
through several editions. 

FfiftfNGHl, or FaRiNGHwa, a Frank (Persian, Fmanp\ 'Phis 
term for a European is very old in Asia, and was origmally used 
m a purely geographical sense, but now generally cames a hostile 
or contemptuous significance The combatants on either side 
during the Ihdian Mutiny called each other Fennghies and 
Fandies 

FERISHTA, MAHOMMEO KAfilM (e. fSlo-c. xdrt), Persian 
historian, was bom at Astrahad, on tne shores of the Caspian 
Sea While he was still a child his father was summoned away 
from his native country into Hindostan, where he held high office 
m the Deccan ; and by his mfiuence the young Fenshta received 
court promotion In 1589 Fenshta removed to Bijapur, where 
he spent the remainder of his life under the immediate protection 
of the shah Ibrahim Add II , who engaged him to write a history 
of India At the court of this monarch he died about 1611 In 
the introduction to his work a rhumS is given of the history of 
Hindostan pnor to the times of the Mahommedan conquest, and 
also of the victorious progress of the Arabs through the East 
The first ten books are each occupied with r history of the kings 
of one of the provinces ; the eleventh book gives an account of 
the Mussulmans of Malabar ; the twelfth a history of the Mussul- 
man saints of India ; and the conelUsion treats of the geography 
and climate of India Ferishta'is reputed one of the most trust- 
worthy of the Oriental historians, and his work slitt maintains 
a high place as un authority Several portions of it have beeit 
translated into English ; but the best as well as the most com- 
pietfe translation is that published by General J Briggs under 
the tide of The History of the Rhe of (he Mahometan Power tn 
India (London, 18^9, 4 vols. 8vo) Several additions were 
made by Briggs to the original work of Fenshta, but he omitted 
the whole of the twelfth book, and various other passages which 
had been omitted in the copy from.viwch he translated. 

PBIIMANAOH, a county of Ireland, m the province of Ulster, 
bounded N.W by Donegal, N E by Tyrone, E, by Monaghan 
aild S W by Cavan and Leimm 'flie area is 457,369 acres or 
about 715 sq m The county is situated mostly in the basin 
of tine Erne, which divides the county into two nearly equal 
sections. Its surface is hitty, and its appearance (m many parts) 
somewhat sterile, though m the mam, and especially in the 
neighbourhood of Lough Eme, At is pietureaque and attractive. 
The climate, though moist, is heahhy, and the people are gener- 
ally tall and robust. Ihe chief mountains are Cuilcagh (ai88 ft ), 

K irtly m Leitrim and Cavan, Belmore (i3ts), Gtonfceel (1*23), 
orth Shean (1135), Tappahan (ftio), CaitimOre (1:054) 
TosSett or Topptd and Turaw mountains command extensive 
prospects, and form strlkinij features in the scenery of the county 
But the most distinguishing features of Fermanagh are the 
Upper and Lower Loughs Eme, which occupy a great extent of 
Its surface, stretching for about 45 m. from S.E to N.W, These 
lakes are expansions of the river Eme, which enters the county 


<ftQtwCavan attWnstls Ityi«Mi^lM8iirbm, am l!M|^ 
Bme, BmuslriUen afodi Bmw, on ito way ta Ktm Atkatio,. wsw 
which It deeceitdn wi BaUydfasflOion. At Belleek it fonns a oon^ 
siderabte waterlaB and » hmw well loaowei to sportsmen for its 
good snlmOA fbhiiig. '^out* ant taken in most ol the loughs, 
and pike of great sioe in the longhs. Eame There add sovimll 
mineral springs m dia county^ some of them ohalybeate, otbeis 
sulphurous. All Belcoo, neav Bnniskillen, there is h famoua well 
oaltsd Damgh Phadne^ heU in repute by the peasantry for Ks> 
cure of parad^ie and other diseases } and 4 m N.W. of ibe same 
town, at a place called tho Daughton," are natural: caves of 
considerable size. 

This county includes m the north an area of the gneiss that is 
discussed under county Donegal^ and, west of Omagh, a meten 
morphic region that stretches in from the central axis of Tyrone 
A fault divides the latteor from die^mass of red-brown Old Red 
'Sandstont that spreads south nearly to EiuuskiUcn. Lmvtr 
CarhomferouS sandstone and limestone occur on the north of 
Lower Lough Eme. The limestone forms fine scarps on the 
southern side of the lake, capped by beds regarded as the 
Yoredole senes. The scenery about tl^ two Loughs Macnean 
1$ carved out m similarly scarped hills> rising to 3x88 ft* in Cuil-* 
cagh on the south. The Marble Arch " cave near Flotence- 
court, with its emerging/ nver, is a charactenstyc example of 
the subterranean waterways tn the limestone.. Upper Lough 
Erne is a typical meandering lake of the limestOAe lowland, with 
outliers of higher Carboniferous strata fonhing highlands north- 
east and south-west of it. 

With the exceptfoTt of the pottery works at Bolleek, Where 
iridescent ware of good qiiakty is pi^uced, P'ermanagh has no 
distinguishing manufactures. It is chie^ an agncultuml 
county. The proportion of tillage to pasture is rougWy as i to 
Cattle and poultry are the principal classes of live stoob 
Oats and potatoes are the crops most extmsively cultivated 
The north-western division of the Great Northern railway passes 
through the most populous portion of the county, one branch 
connecting Enniskillen with Clones, another cotu&ecting Bnnis-^ 
killen with Londondetty via Omagh, and a thitd connecting 
BundiTran Junction with Bundomn, m county DonegaL The 
Sligo, Leitrun 8 t Northeiil Counties xiailway connects with the 
Great Northern at Enniskillen, arid the Clogher Valley light 
raflway connects southern county lytorie with the Great 
Northern at Magun^sliridge. 

The population (74,170 in 1891 ; 65,430 m 190* , almost 
wholly rural) shows a decrease amon^ most serious of the 
county populations of Ireland. It irioludes 55 % of Roman 
Catholics and about 35 % of Protestant Episcopa^ns. Bmw- 
kiUen (the county town, pop 5412) is the only town of import^ 
ance, the rest being more than villages The principal ate 
Lisnaskea,Irvinestown (foitncrty Lowtherstown),Ma^iTesDndgey 
Tempo, Newtownbutler, Belleek, DorrygonneHy and Kesh, at 
which fairs are held. Gamson, a fishing station on the wild 
I^ugh Melvin, and Pettigo, near to the lower l>ough Erne, ard 
market villages Fermanagh returns two members to paSdia- 
mert, one each for the north and south divisions. It coc^nsea 
eight baronies and nineteen civil parishes The assizes are held 
at Enniskillen, quarter sessions at Enniskillen and Newtown- 
butler The hmqikarters of the consthhulary are at Enniskillen. 
Ecclesiastically it belongs to the Protestant and Roman 
Catholic dioceses of Qoghcr arid Kilmore. 

By the ancient Irish the district was called Feor-magh-BoHa^^ 
or the ** country of the lakes '' (lit. the mountain-viuley marsh 
distwet **) } and also Magh-uire, or ** the country of the waters 
A large portion was occupied by the Guani, the ancestors ol the 
MacOuires or Maguires, a name still common in the diftnet. 
This family was so influential that for centuries the county wua 
called after it Maguire's Country, and one of the towns still 
existing bears ite name, MOguiresbndge Fermanagh wan 
formed into a criunrfy ori the shiring of Ulster m 1585* by Sir 
J6hn Perrot, and was induded m me well-knoWn scheme of 
colonization of James I , the Plantation of Ulster In 1689 
battles were foUght between William III ’s army arid the Irish 
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(tor jMtttt liUiMiskeii (fi6tik Jnlr) b^A 
t^wtQvr^buAto jruly)» Tlifr ct)lMf jpl»ce of tnfteseal ti> tke 
«^)iiiry is D^veoisb Istond \U L^ugb Sme^ abcNit Nt.W, 
from Snnifbiltort (g^v.b 'Witb uta iMincd,abb<»3r» round tomr and 
oross. In vfirmus fdaq^ttteoui^Qut tiie county may ha aeea the 
ruins of severofl anosent castitei, Pamsh raths or oncftmgmfnta^ 
and tumuli^ m the last of wluch urns and item oo^si have 
sometimes been found* The round tower on Dcven»h Island 
IS one of the finest examples m the country* 

FSJUiATa PISRRB PK Brancfai mathetnatieian, 

was bom on the X7th of August x6ox, at Beaumontrde^Lomagne 
near Montnuhesu While stall youngi hQ> along with Blaise 
Pascal, made some discoveries m inga^ to the properties o£ 
numbers^ on which bo afterwards built hb mediod oi caloulatang 
probabilities* He^ discovered a simpler method of quadratmg 
parabolas than that of Archixnedes, and a method of finding ib» 
greatest and the smallest ordmates of curved lines anal^ous 
to that of the then unknown diSerential calculus. His great 
work Dei tnaoenm et minima brought hunt into conflict with Ron6 
Uiescartes, but the dispute was chiefly due to a want of ex- 
plicitness in the statement of Fefffliat(see litFmiTSSfMAL Cal* 
cuLUs)^ His bmlliant researches m the theory of numbers entitle 
him to rank as die founder of the modem theory. They originr 
ally took the form of mai^gmai notes in a copy of Bachet’s 
D%ophmiH9t and were published m 1670 by his son Samuel, who 
incorporated them m a new edition of this Greek writer Other 
theorems were published ih \iVkOpera Varta, and m John Wallis’s 
Commerckum e^sioltcum ( 1 658). He died m the belief that he had 
found a relation which every prune number must satisfy, namely 
a prime* This was afterwards disproved by Leonhard 
Euler for the case when ««5. Fermat* s Theorem , if p is prime 
and a is prime to /> then ii?^“ ^ - 1 is divisible by p, was first given 
m a letter of 1640. Feffnat*$ PrMem is that is im- 

possible for integral values of x, y and s when n is greater than 2 
Fermat was for some time councillor for the parliament of 
Toulouse, and m the dischaige of the duties of that office he was 
distipguibhed both for legal knowledge and for strict integrity 
of conduct. Though the sciences were the principal objects of 
his private studies, he was also an accomplished general scholar 
and an excellent lmgui6t» He died at Toulouse on the zeth of 
January 1665. He left a son, Samuel de Fermat (1630-1690) 
who published translations of several Greek authors and wrote 
certain books on law m addition to editing his father’s works 
The Opera mathemahLa of Fearmat were pi^ished at Toulouse, m 
2 vols ioUo» 1670 and 1679^ The hr$t ocntauiis the ** AirthmetiQ 
of Dipphantus,’* with notes* and additions. The second uududes a 
Method for the Quadrature of Parabolas/' and a treatise *' on 
Maxima and Minima, on Tangents, and on Centres of Gravity/' 
containing the samo sohitions of a vanety of problems as were after- 
wards 1 incorporated into the more aatofUfiye xuethodi of fiuxxais by 
Newton and Lcibmt^ In ilio same volioine are trcati'»e‘> on Geo- 
metric Lpci, or Spherical Tang9nciea,** and on the “ Rectification of 
Curves/’ besides a restoration of ** ApoHomtis’a Plane Loci/* together 
with tha author's coricspondenoe addressed to Descartes, Pascal, 
Hoherval.,Hvy^fia and others^ The O^uvm of Fermat have been 
re-cditedbyP TaminryandQ Henry|(F«in>, ifigi-iSgaV 
See Paul Tannery, Sttr la date aes pnncipalcs dccouvcrtcs do 
Fermat,** in the BuUetin Datboux (1883) , and ** Lcs Manusents de 
Berxaat,** in the AimakB de I0 factM deit lettreadi Bordeaux^ 
BBRHBNMiTiOMl T 1 ie» process of formenftation in the pe^ 
paratHm of wine, viotagor, beer and bread was known and 
pcactised in prehlstpno tin^ llie alchemists used the textns 
fonnentation, (kgestion and putrefaction indiscriminately ; any 
reactioii m which chemicals energy was dnsplayed m some foiwi 
or other-reuchj fov instance^ as tih» effervescence occasioned by 
the addition of an acid to^an alloakne solution^«-*was desenbed 
as a fermentation (Lot. fmtere>, to > bod); and the idea of the 
“ Philosopher’s Stone ” setting up a fermentation in the common « 
metals and developing the efiseswe or germ, whKhi should trans- 
mute them into sdVeF or gold^ fuFfehertcomplicatod the concep- 
tiioa pf fermentation. Ah an outcome of this alchemical doetni^e 
the pvecessof fermentation waedupposed to have a purifying and 
ckvatmg effect on the bodies which had been* submitted to its 
infiueuf^. Basil Vhlentme vnrotse thht whpa 3Ntast whs added to < 
woz« internal infli m marid n is icoiomtiakitttd to the liquid^ 


io that itTusea in itidl, and thus the sagiegaitfon and separation 
of the fecnlhnt from the clear takes Johannt Boeher, 

vs 1669, first Ibund that aloehol was fonned during thefermeifta* 
tion of sohitions of sugar, he distinguished also between 
fermentatipoi andi putrefaction. In 1697 fieorg Stahl admitted 
that fermentefiion and putrefaction were atmlogoua prooesses, 
but diat the former was a particular case of the latter. 

Tfie beginning of definite knowledge on the phenomenon of 
feamentation may be dated from the time of Antony I^uwexi* 
hoek, who m 16S0 designed a microscope sufficiently powerful 
to render yeast cells and bacteria visible ; and a description of 
these oiganisms, accompanied by diagrams, was sent to the 
Royal Society of London. This investigator just missed a great 
discovery, for he did not consider the spherical forms to he living 
ozgesiisnis but compared them with starch granules. It was not 
until 1803 that L. j. Thfinard stated that yeast was the cause of 
fermentatioii, and held it to be of an animal nature, since it con- 
tamed nitrogen and yielded ammonia on distillation, nor was 
It oonclusivi^ proved that the yeast cell was the origmator of 
fermentation until the researches of C. Cagniard de la Tour, 
T Schwann and F Kiitzing from 1836 to 1839 settled the point 
These mvestigators regarded yeast as a plant, and Meyer gave 
to the germs the systematic name of Saccharomyces ” (sugar 
fungus^ In 1839-^1840 J. von Liobig attacked the doctrine that 
fermentation was caused by micro-organisms, and enunciated 
his theory of mechanical decomposition He held that every 
fermentation consisted of molecular motion which is transmitted 
from a substance in a state of chemical motion^ «that is, of de- 
composition*— to* other substances, the elements of which are 
loosely held together. It is clear from Liebig’s publications 
that he first regarded yeast as a lifeless, albuminoid mass , but, 
although later he considered they wore living cells, he would 
never admit that fermentation was a physiological process, the 
uhemioal aspect being paramount m the mmd of this distinguished 
investigator. 

In Z857 Pasteur decisively proved that fermentation was a phy- 
siologic^ process, for he showed that the yeast which product 
fermentation was no dead mass, as assumed by Liebig, but 
consisted of living organisms capable of growth and multiplica- 
tion. His own words are * chemical actibn of fermenta- 

tion is essentially a correlative phenomenon of a Vital act, 
I beginning and ending with it. I Itiink that there is never kny 
alcoholic fermentation without there being at the same time 
OfFganization, development and multipHcatfon of globuke, or 
the eontmuied consecutive life of globules already fonned ” 
Fbrmentatioti, according to Pasteur, was caused by the growth 
and multiplication of unicellular orgamsms out of contact with 
free oxygon, under which circumstance thiey acquire the power 
of taking oxygen item chemical compounds in the medium in 
which they are growing. In other words ** fermentation is life 
without air, or life without oxygen.” This theory of fermenta- 
tion was materially modified m 1892 and 1894 by A. J Brown, 
who descnbtd ex^riments which were m disai^eement wi^ 
Pasteur’s dictum. A J Brown wntfes • ” If for the theory 
* life without air ’ is substituted the consideration that yeast celM 
can use oxygen m the manner of ordinary aSrohic fungi, and 
probably dio require it for the full completion of their life- 
history, but that the exhibition of their fermentative functions 
13 independent of their environment with regard to free 
oxygen, it wilt be found that there is nothing contradictoty 
in Pasteur^s experiments to such a hypothesis.” 

Liebig and Pasteur were in agreement on the point that fer^ 
mentatioin is intimately connected with the presence of yeast 
in the fermenting liquid, but their explanations concerning the 
meohanwm ol fentaentation were quite opposed. According to 
M. Tmuoe (1858), the active cause of fermentation is due to the 
action of' different ensymes contained m yeast and not to the 
yeast cell itself. As wdl be seen later this theory was confirmed 
hy subsequent reseairdies of E Fischer and E Buchner 

In 1879 Ci Nfigeii formulated his well-known molecular^ 
phybical theory, which supported Liebig’s chemical thetiry on 
the one hand and Pasteur’s phybiological Lypothesie on the 
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Qttiier : Fermentation is the transference of the condition of 

motion of the molecules^ atomic gjroups and atoms of the various 
compounds constituting the living plasma^ to the fermenting 
material in consequence of which equilibnum in the molecules 
of the latter is destroyed, the result being their dismtegration/’ 
^le agreed with Pasteur that the presence of living cells is essen- 
tial to the transformation of su^r into alcohol, but dissented 
from the view that the process occurs within the cell. This 
investigator held that the decomposition of the sugar molecules 
takes place outside the cell wall. Li 1894 and 1895, Fischer, m a 
remarkable series of papers on the influence of molecular structure 
upon the action of the enzyme, showed that various species of 
yeast behave very differently towards solutions of sugars. For 
example, some species hydrolyse cane sugar and maltose, and 
then carry on fermentation at the expense of the simple sugars 
(faexoses) so formed. Saccharomyces Marxtantis will not hydro- 
lyse maltose, but it docs attack cane sugar and ferment the pro- 
ducts of hydrolysis Fischer next suggested that enzymes can 
only hydrolyse those sugars which possess a molecular structure 
m harmony with their own, or to use his ingenious analogy, 
'' the one may be said to fit into the other as a key fits into a 
lock.’* The preference exhibited ty yeast cells for sugar mole- 
cules IS shared by mould fungi aid soluble enzymes in their 
fermentative actions. Thus, Pasteur showed that Pentalltum 
ffiaucum, when grown in an aqueous solution of ammonium 
racemate, decomposed the dextro-tartrate, leaving the laevo- 
tartrate, and the solution which was originally inactive to 
polarized light became dextro-rotatory. Fischer found that 
the enzyme invertase,’* which is present in yeast, attacks 
methyl-^-glucoside but not methyl-f-glucoside. 

In 1897 Buchner submitted yeast to great pressure, and 
isolated a nitrogenous substance, enzymic in character, which 
he termed ** zymase ” This body is being continually formed 
m the yeast cell, and decomposes the sugar which has diffused 
into the cell The freshly-expressed yeast juice causes concen- 
trated solutiomi; of cane sugar, glucose, laevulose and maltose to 
ferment with the production of alcohol and carbon dioxide, but 
not milk-sugar and mannose In this respect the plasma 
behaves in a similar manner towards the sugars as does the 
living yeast cell Pasteur found that, when cane sugar was 
fermented by yeast, 49*4 % of carbonic acid and 51*1 % of 
alcohol were produced , with expressed yeast juice cane su^r 
yields 47 % of carbonic acid and 47*7 % of alcohol. According 
to Buchner the fermentative activity of ycost-ccll juice is not 
due to the presence of living yeast cells, or to the action of living 
yeast protoplasm, bu^ it is caused by a soluble enzyme. A 
Macfadyen, G H Morn andS Rowland, in repeating Buchner^s 
experiments, found that zymase possessed properties differing 
from all other enzymes, thus * dilution with twice its volume 
of water practically destroys the fermentative power of the yeast 
juice. These investigators considered that differences of this 
nature cannot be explained by the theory that it is a soluble 
enzyme, which brings about the alcoholic fermentation of sugar 
The remarkable discoveries of Fischer and Buchner to a great 
extent confirm Traube’s views, and reconcile Liebig’s and 
Pasteur’s theories. Although the action of zymase may be 
regarded as mechanical, this enzyme cannot be produced by 
any other than living protoplasm. 

Pasteur’s important researches mark an epoch in the technical 
aspect of fermentation. His investigations on vinegor-making 
revolutionized that industry, and he showed how, instead of 
waiting two or three months for the elaboration of the process, 
the vinegar could be made in eight or ten days by exposuig the 
vats containing the mixture of wine and vinegar to a tempera- 
ture of to 2$** C., and sowing with a smaB quantity of the 
acetic organism To the study of the life-histoiy of the butyric 
and acetic organisms we owe the terms anaerobic ” and 

aerobic ” His researches from z86q and onwards on the 
then vexed question of spontaneous generation proved that, 
in all cases where spontaneous generation appeared to have 
taken place, some defect or other was in the experiment. Al- 
though the direct object of Pasteur was to prove m negative, 


yet it was on these experiments that sterilization as known to 
us was developed It is only necessaty to bear in mind the great 
part played by stenlization in the laboratory, and pasteuriza- 
tion Hi the fermentation industnes and m the preservation 
of food materials. Pasteur first formulated the idea that bacteria 
are responsible for the diseases of fermented liquids ; the corol- 
lary of this was a demand for pure yeast He recommended that 
yeast should be purified by cultivating it m a solution of sugar 
containing tartaric acid, or in wort containing a small quantity 
of phenol It was not recognized that many of the diseases of 
fermented liquids are occasioned by foreign yeasts , moreover, 
this process, as was shown later by Hansen, favours the develop- 
ment of foreign yeasts at the expense of the good yeast. 

About this time Hansen, who had long l^en engaged in re- 
searches on the biology of the fungi of fermentation, demon- 
strated that yeast free from bacteria could nevertheless occasion 
diseases in beer This discovery was of great importance to the 
zymo-technical industries, for it showed that bacteria are not 
the only undesirable organisms which may occur m yeast 
Hansen set himself the task of studying the properties of the 
varieties of yeast, and to do this he had to cultivate each variety 
in a pure state. Having found that some of the commonest 
diseases of beer, such as yeast turbidity and the objectionable 
changes in flavour, were caused not by bacteria but by certain 
species of yeast, and, further, that different species of good 
brewery yeast would produce beers of different character, Hansen 
argued that the pitching yeast should consist only of a single 
species — ^namely, that best suited to the brewery in question 
These views met with considerable opposition, but in 1890 
Professor £. Duclaux stated that the yeast question as regards 
low fermentation had been solved by Hansen’s investigations 
He emphasized the opinion that yeast derived from one cell was 
of no good for top fermentation, and advocated Pasteur's 
method of purification But in the course of time, notwith- 
standing many criticisms and objections, the reform spread from 
bottom fermentation to top fermentation breweries on the 
continent and in America In the United Kingdom the employ- 
ment of brewery yeasts selected from a single cell has not come 
into general use ; it may probably be accounted for in a great 
measure by conservatism and the wrong application of Hansen’s 
theories 

Pure Cultivation of Yeasts — ^The methods which were first 
adopted by Hansen for obtaining pure cultures of yeast were 
similar in principle to one devised by J Lister for isolating a 
pure culture of lactic acid bacterium Lister determined the 
number of bacteria present m a drop of the liquid under examina- 
tion by counting, and then diluted this with a sufficient quantity 
of sterilized water so that each drop of the mixture should con- 
tain, on an average, less than one bactenum A number of flasks 
containing a nutrient medium were each inoculated With one 
drop of this mixture , it was found that some remained sterile, 
and Lister assumed that the remaimn^ flasks each contained 
a pure culture This method did not give very certain results, 
for It could not be guaranteed that the growth in the inoculated 
flask was necessarily derived from a single bacterium. Hansen 
counted the number of yeast cells suspended in a drop of liquid 
diluted With sterilized water. A volume of the diluted yeast 
was introduced into flasks contaimng sterilized wort, the degree 
of dilution being such that only a sxnall proportion of the flasks 
became mfected. The flasks were then well shaken, and the yeast 
cell or cells settled to the bottom, and gave rise to a separate 
yeast speck Only those cultures which contained a smgle yeast 
speck were assumed to be pure cultivations. By this method 
several races of Saccharomycetes and brewery yeasts were 
isolated and described. 

The next important advance was the substitution of solid for 
hquid media, due originally to Schroter. R. Koch subsequently 
improved the meth^. He mtixxluced bacteria mto liquid 
sterile Autnent gelatin After being well shaken, the liquid 
was poured mto a sterile glass Petrie dish and covered wi^ a 
moist and sterile bell-jar. It was assumed that each separate 
speck contained a pure culture* Hansen pomted out that this 
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was by no means the case^ tor it is more difficult to separate the 
cells from each other m the gelatin than in the liquid* To obtain 
an absolutely pure culture with certaitity it is necessary, eveti 
when the gelatm method is employed, to start from a single cell. 
To effect tins some of the nutrient gelatin containing yeast cells 
IS placed on the undet-surface of the cover-glass of the moist 
chimber. Those cells are accurately marked, the position of 
which IS such that the colonies, to which they give rise, can grow 
to their full suse without coming into contact with other colonics 
The growth of the marked cells is kept under observation for 
th’-ce or four days, by which time the colonics will be large 
e lough to be taken out of the chamber and placed in flasks 
The contents of the flasks can then be introduced into larger 
flanks, and finally into an apparatus suitable for making enough 
jea^t for technical purposes Such, in brief, are the methods 
devised by that brilliant mvestigator Hansen ; and these 
methods have not only been the basis on which our modern 
knowledge of the Sarrharomycetes is founded, but are the t 
means of attack which the present-day observer has at his 
disposal 

From the foregoing it will be seen that the term fermentation 
has now a much wider significance than when it was af»phed 
to such changes as the decomposition of must or wort with the 
production of carbon dioxide and alcohol. Fermentation now 
includes all changes in organic compounds brought about by 
ferments elaborated in the living animal or vegetable cell There 
are two distinct types of fermentation (i) those brought about 
by living organisms (organized ferments), and (2) those brought 
about by non-living or unorganized ferments (enzymes) The 
first class include such changes as the alcoholic fermentation 
of sugar solutions, the acetic acid fermentation of alcohol, the 
lactic acid fermentation of milk sugar, and the putrefaction of 
animal and vegetable nitrogenous matter The second class 
include all changes lirought about by the agency of enzymes, 
such as the action of diastase on starch, mvertase on cane sugar, 
glucasc on maltose, &c The actions are essentially hydrolytic 

Biological dspfct of Yeast •^The Saccharomycetes belong to 
that division of the Thallophyta called the llyphomycetcs or 
Fungi (qv) Two great divisions are recognizecl in the Fungi • 
(1 ) the Phvcomycetes or Algal Fungi, which retain a definitely 
sexual method of reproduction as well as asexual (vegetative) 
methodf, and (11 ) the Mycotnycetes, characterized by extremely 
reduced or very doubtful sexual reproduction The Mycomy- 
cetes may be divided as follows* (A) forms beaiing both 
sporangia and conidia (<ee Fi ngi), (B) forms bearing conidia 
only, eg the common mushroom Division A comprises (a) 
the true Ascomycele^, of which the moulds Eurotium and Peni- 
cillium are examples, and (b) the Hemiasci, which includes the 
yeasts The gradual disappearance of the sexual method of 
reproduction, as we pass upwards in the fungi from the points 
of their departure from the Algae, is an important fact, the last 
traces of sexuality apparently disappearing m the ascomycetes 

With certain rare exception** the Saccharomycetes have three 
methods of asexual reproduction — 

1 The most common — ^The formation of buds which separate 
to form netv cells A portion of the nucleus of the parent cell 
makes its way through the extremely narrow neck into the 
daughter cell This method obtains when yeast is vigorously 
fermenting a saccharine solution 

2 A division by^ fission followed bv Endogenous spore 
formation, characteristic 6f the Schizosaccharomycetes Some 
species show fermentative power 

3 Endo^pore formation, the conditions for which are as 
follows* (1) suitable temperature, (2) presence of air, (^) 
presence of moisture, (4) young and vigorous cells, (5) a food 
supply in the case of one species at least is necessary, and is m 
no case prejudicial In some cases a sexual act would appear 
to precede spore formation. In most cases four spores are formed 
within the cell by free cell formation These may readily be 
seen after appropriate staming 

In some of the true Ascomycetes, such as Pentctlhum glaucutn, 
the Conidia if grown in saccharine solutions, which they have 


the power of fermenting, develop Single cell ^’^ast-like forms, 
and do not— at any rate foi a time — produce again the char- 
actaislic branching mycelium This is known as the Tarula 
condition It is suppiosed by some that Sticcharomyces is a very 
degraded AscomyCete, m which the Torula condition has become 
fixed 

The yeast plant and its allies are saprophytes and form no 
chlorojphyll Their extreme reduction in form and loss of 
sexuality may be correlated with the saprophviic habit, the 
proieids and other organic material required lor the growth and 
reproduction being appropriated ready synihem/t'd, the plant 
having entirely lost the power of forming tlum for itself, as 
evidenced by the absence of chlorophyll Ihe beer yeast 
S eneinsiafy is never found wild, but the wine yeasts occur 
abundantly m the soil of \ inevnrds, and so are always present on 
the fruit, ready to ferment I’' ^ expressed juice 

Chemical Aspect ot Alcoholic Fertfi^latinih--LsLVO\s\cr was 
Ihe first m\estigator to Study fermentation from a quantitatn e 
standpoint He determined the percentages of carbon, hydrogen 
and oxygen in the sugar and in the products of ferm^itation, and 
concluded that sugar m fermenting breaks up into alcohf»l, 
carbonic acid and acetic acid The elementary composition of 
sugar and alcohol w^as fixed in i8j s by anal\ ses made by Gay-^ 
I ussar, Th6nard and dc Saussure The first-mentioned chemist 
proposed the following formula to represent the change which 
takes place when sugar is fermented — 

=• 2 CO. + 2C,H„0 

Sugar Carbon dioxide Alcohol 

This formula substantially holds good to the present day, 
although a number of definite bodies other than carbon dioxide 
and alcohol occur in small and varying quantities, according 
tf) the conditions of the fermentation and the medium fermented 
Prominent among these are glycerin and succinic acid In this 
connexion Pasteur showed that 100 parts of canc sugar on in- 
version gave 105 4 parts of invert sugar, which, when fermented, 
yielded 51 i parts alcohol, 49 4 carbonic acid, o 7 succinic acid, 
3 2 glycerin and 1 o unestimated A B^champ and F. Duclaux 
found that acetic acid is formed in small quantities during 
fermentation , aldehyde has also l>een detected. The higher 
akohols such as propvl, isobutyl, amyl, capryl, oenanthyl and 
caprovl, have been identified ; and the amount of these vary 
according to the different condition's of the fermentation A 
number of esters are also produced The characteristic flavour 
and odour of wines and spirits is dependent on the proportion of 
higher alcohols, aldehydes and esters which may be produced 

Certain yeasts exercise a reducing action, forming sulphur- 
etted hydrogen, when sulphur is present Ihe “ stinking fer- 
mentations occasionally experienced in brew'encs probably 
arise from this, the free sulphur being derived from the hops 
Other yeasts are stated to form sulphurous acid in must and 
wort Another fact of considerable technical importance is, 
that the various races of yeast show considerable differences m 
the amount and proportion of fermentation products other than 
ethyl alcohol and carbonic acid which they produce From 
these remarks it will be clear that to employ the most suitable 
kind of yeast for a given alcoholic fermentation is of funda- 
mental importance in certain industries It is beyond the scope 
of the present article to attempt to describe the different forms 
of budding fungi (Saccharomyces), mould fungi and bacteria 
which are capable of fermenting sugar solutions Thus, six 
species isolated by ITansen, Saccharomvees cerevtsiae, S Pas- 
teinamis I , 111 , and S cllipsotdeus, contained invertase 
and maltase, and can invert and subsequently ferment canc sugar 
and maltose S exiguus and S Ludwign contain only invertase 
ahd not maltase, and therefore ferment cane sugar but not 
maltose 5 aptcidaius (a common wine yeaft) contains neither 
of these enzymes, and only ferments solutions of glucose or 
laevulose 

Prev lously to Hansen's work the only way of differentiating 

> Hansen found there were three species of spon -bearing Saccharo- 
mycetes a id that those could be subdivirb* J into varieties, Thus^ 
5 cerevtsiae I , S cerevtstae IX , 5 Pasteunaitus I , &c. 
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yeaMs was by studying morphologioal 4iffsreaceB with the aid 
oC the imcroBcope Max Reess distinguished the species accord- 
ing to the appearance of the cells thus, the ellipsoidal cells were 
designated Saccharomyces eU^psatdeus, the sausage - shaped 
Sacchafomyces Pasi6ufiunus,, and so on It was found by 
Hansen that the same species of yeast can assume different 
shapes ; and it therefore became necessary to determine how 
the different varteties of yeast could be distmguished with 
certainty. The formation of spores in yeast (first discovered 
by T« Schwann in 1839) was studied by Hansen, who found that 
each species only developed spores between certmn definite 
teinpieratuf es The time taken for spore formation varies greatly , 
thus, at 52° F,, S cermsiae takes 10, 5 . PasUurtanus I. and 11 
about 4, S. Pasliurramts III about 7, and S. dUpsatdeus about 
4| days. The formation of spores is used as an analytical 
method for determining whether a yeast is contaminated wiUi 
another species, — for example a sample of yeast is placed on a 
gypsum or porcelain block saturated with water , if in ten days 
at a temperature of F. no spores make their appearance, the 
yeast in cjuestion may be regarded as S, cerevustae, and not 
associated with S. Pasieurianus or .S\ tlhpsouleus. 

The formation of films on fermented liquids is a well-known 
phenomenon and common to all micro-organisms, A free still 
surface with a direct access of air are the necessary conditions 
Hansen showed that the microscopic appearance of film cells 
of the same species of Saccharomycetes vanes according to the 
temperature of growth , the limiting tempieratures of nltn for- 
mation, as Well as the time af its appearance for the different 
spebies, also vary. 

In the isymo-technical industries the various species of yeast 
exhibit different actions during fennentations. A well-known 
instance of this is the toji ” and “ bottom brewery fermen- 
tations (see Bruwino). In a top fermentation — typical of 
English breweries — the yeast rises, in a bottom fermentation, 
as the phrase implies, it settles m the vessel Sometimes a 
bottom yeast may for a time exhibit signs of a top fermentation. 
It has not, however, liecn possible to transform a typical top yeast 
into a permanent typical bottom yeast There ajipoar to be 
no tnue distinctive characteristics for these two types. Their 
selection fur a particular purpose depends ufxm some special 
quality which they possess ; thus for brewing certain essentials 
arc demanded as i^ards stability, clarification, taste and smell , 
whereas, in distilleries, the production of alcohol and a high 
multiplying power m the yeast are required. Culture yeasts 
have also been successfully employed in the manufacture of wine 
and cider. By the judicious selection of a type of >0a.st it is 
possible to impiovc the bouc|uet, and from an inferior must 
obtain a lietler wmc or cider than would otherwise be produced. 

Certain add fermentations are of common occurrence The 
Bactmum urtdt laett described by Pasteur decomposes milk 
sugar into lactic acid. Bacillus amylobartcr usually accom- 
panies Uie lactic acid organism, and decomposes lactic and other 
higher acids with formation of butyric acid Moulds have been 
isolated which occasion the formation of c itnc acid from glucose 
The production of acetic acid from alcohol has received much 
attention at the hands of investigators, and it has an important 
technical aspect m the manufacture of vinegar. The pheno- 
menon of nitrification (sec Bacteriococa , Ac^riculture and 
Manuki*), ue the formation of nitrites and nitrates from am- 
monia and Its compounds m the soil, was formerly held to be a 
purely chemical process, until Sc hlucsing and Muntz suggested 
in 1S77 that It was biolc^ical It is now known that the action 
takes place in two stages , the ammonium salt is first oxidized 
to the nitrite stage and subsequentK to the nitrate. ( J X. B ) 

FERMO (anc. Firmum Ptcenuni), a town and archiepiscupal 
see of the Marches, Italy, in the pro\mce of Ascoli Piceno,Qn a 
hiU witbji fine view, 1046 ft above sea«level, on a branch from 
Giorgio on the Adriatic coast railway Pop. fxqoi) 
mgpti ififgTJiilpnMrnune 20,542. The summit of the hill was 
D^pied crowned by the 

i||Mdral, in 1227 by Giorgio da Como ; the fine 

dunpanilo of this period still remain, and the side 


portal is good^ the beautiful rose-window over the main door 
dates from 1x48. In the porch are several goo^ tombs, includihg 
one of 1366 tily Tura da Imola, and also the modem Monument 
ol Cmseppe Colucci^ u famous writer on (he ahtiquities of 
Pkenum. the interior has been modernized, the building it 
now surrounded hy a garden, with a aplcndid view. Against the 
side of the hiA wSS 4 >uilt the Roman theatre , scanty traces of 
an amphitheatre also exist. Remams of (he city wall, 6f rect- 
angular blocks of hard limestone, may be seen just outside the 
Porta S. Francesco , whether the walling under the Casa Rorti 
belongs to them is doubtful, the medieval battlemented walls 
superposed on it are picturesque* the church of S. Francesco 
has a good tower and choir m brickwork ot 1240, the rest having 
been restored in the 17th centuxy. Under the Dominican 
monastery is a very large Roman resefrvoir in two storeys, belong- 
ing to the imperial period, divided into many chambers, at least 
24 on each level, each 30 by 20 ft, for filtration (sec G de Minicis 
m AnnaltdeW Jsiiiulo, 1646, p 46, 1858, p 125) The piazza con- 
tains the Palazzo Comunale, restored m 1446, with a statue of 
Pofie Sixtus V m front of it The Bibliolcca Comunale contains 
a collection of inscriptions and antiquities Porto S. Giorgio 
has a fine castle of 1269, blocking the valley which leads to 
Fermo 

The ancient Firmum Pioenum was founded as a Latin colony 
in 264 B c , after the conquest of the Picentes, as the local head- 
quarters of the Roman power, to which it remained faithful 
It was originally governed by five quaestors. It was made a 
colony with full rights after the battle of Philippi, the 4th legion 
being settled there. It lay at the junction of roads to Pausulae, 
Urbs Salvia and Asculum, being connected with the coast road by 
a short branch road from Castellum Firmanum (Porto S Giorgio). 
In the loth century it became the capital of the Marchia Ftrmanat 
In XI 99 it became a free city, and remained independent until 
1550, when it became subject to the papacy (1 As ) 

FSRMOY, a market town m the east riding of Co. Cork, 
Ireland, 1x1 the north-east parliamentary division, 21 m by 
road N E of Cork, and 14 m. E of Mallow by a branch of the 
Great Southern & Western railway. Pop of urban district 
(1901) 6126 It IB situated on the river Blackwaler, which 
divides the town into two parts, the larger of which is on the 
southern bank, and there the trade of the town, which is chiefly 
m flour and agricultural produce, is mainly carried on Tlie 
town has several good streets and .some noteworthy buildings. 
Of the latter, tlic most prdmment arc the military barracks on 
the north liank of the river, the Protestant -church, the Roman 
Catholic cathedral and St Colman’s Roman Catholic college 
Fermoy rose to importance only at the beginning of the 19th 
century, owing entirely to the devotion of John Anderson, a 
citizen, on becoming landlord The town is a centre for salmon 
and trout fishing on the Blackwatcr and its tributary the 
Funshion. The neighbouring scenery is attractive, especially 
m the Glen of Araghn, once famed for its ironworks. 

FERN (from 0 . Lng feartu a word common to Teutonic 
languages, cf Dutch varen, and Ger Farn ; the Indo-European 
root, seen m the Sanskrit parna, a feather, shows the primary 
meaning , cf Gr irrcpov, feather, irrepk, fern), a name often 
used to denote the whole botanical class of Ptendophytes, 
including both the true ferns, Filicales, by far the lamest group 
of this class in the existing flora, and tlie fern -like plants, 
Equisetales, Sphenopbyllales, Lycopodialcs (see Pieridophyta). 

FERNANDEZ, ALVARO, one of die leading Portuguese ex- 
plorers of the earlier 15th century, the age of Henry the Navi- 
gator, He was brought up (as a p^e or esquire) in the household 
of Prince Henry, and while still young and audacious ” took 
an important part in the duscovery of “ Guinea He was a 
nephew of Jp^ Gon9alvez Zarco, who had rediscovered thb 
Madeira group m Henry’s service (141S 1420), and had become 
part-governor of Madeira and commander of Funchal , when 
the great expeditipn of 1445 sailed for West Africa he was 
entrusted by nis uncle ivith a specially fine caravel, under par- 
ticular injunctions to devote himself to discovery, the most 
cbenshed object of his princely master, so constantly thwarted. 





Femandez^as Apioneer^Qutstiipped all qther aervaziis of theprince 
at this time, iiter visiting the motith of the Senegal^ rounding 
QjtM VwAe, and landing in Goree (?), be pushed on to the “ Cape 
of Masts ” «(Cabo dos Matos, or JiCastos, so eal)ed from its tall 
^nAe-palmsX prol^ly between Verde and the Gambia, 
the most southerly point till then attained Next year (1446) he 
returned, and coasted on much fatther, to a bay one hundred 
and ten leagues “ south (2 e S 6 E.) of Cape Verde, perhaps 

] 'n the neighbourhood of Konakry and the Los Islands, and but 
ittle short of Sierra Leone This record was not broken till 
X461, when Sierra Leone was sighted land named. ^ A wound, 
received from a poisoned arrow in an encounter with natives, 
now compelled Fernandez to return to Portugal, where he was 
received with distinguished honour and reward by Prince Henry 
and the regent of the kmgdom, Henrv's brother Pedro. 

See Gomes Eannes de Aturara, Chronica dfs . • • Otan^^ chs 
Ixxv., Ixxxvii. ; Jofto de Barros, Decade I , bk i chs Xiii , xiv. 

FEIINANiDfiZ, D 1 EMI 0 , a Spanish adventtrrer and historian 
of the 16th century. Bom at Palenda, he was educated for the 
dhurdh, but about 1545 he embarked for Peru, where he served 
m the royal army u^er Alonzo de Ahratado. Andrea Hurtado 
de Mendoza, marquess of Canet 4 , who ‘became viceroy df Peru m 
1655, ‘bestowed on Fernandez the office of chronicler of Peru , 
and in this capacity he wrote a narrative of the insurrection of 
Francisco Hernandez Giron, of the WbelKon of Gonzalo Pizarro, 
and of the administration of Pedro de la Gasca The whole work, 
under the title Pnmera y stgunda parte de la Htsiorta del Ptru^ 
was published at Seville in 1571 and was dedicated to Kifijg 
Philip IT It IS written ‘m a clear and intelligible s^yle, and with 
more art than is usual in the compositiuns of the time. It gives 
Copious details, and, as he had access to the correspondence 
and official documents of the Spanish leaders, it is, although 
necessarily possessing bias, the fullest and most authentic record 
existing of the events it relates 

A notice of the work wiU be found m W H Proscott's HiHoty of 
ike Conquest of Peru (new cd , London, 1002) 

FBBMANDBZ, JOHN (JoSp, Joam), Portuguese traveller of the 
X5th century. He was perhaps the earliest of modem explorers 
in the upland of West Africa, and a pioneer of the European 
slave- atnd gold-trade of Guinea We first hoar of him (before 
1445) as a captive of the Barbary Moors in the western Medi- 
terranean; while among these he acquired a knowledge of 
Arabic, and probably conceived the design of exploration in the 
interior of the continent whose coasts the Portuguese were now 
unveiling In 1445 he volunteered to stay in Guinea and gather 
what information he could for Prince Henry the Navigator; 
with this object he accompanied Antam Gongalvez to the 
“ River of Gold ” (Rio d’Ouro, Rio de Oro) in 23® 40' N , where 
he landed and went inland with some native shepherds. He 
stayed seven months in the country, which lay jmst withm 
Moslem Africa, slightly north of Pagan Negroland (W. Sudan), 
he was taken of! again by Antam Gon^alvez at a point farther 
down the coast, near the “ Cape of Ransom ” (Cape Mirik), m 
19^ 22' 14'' , and his aoedunt of his expenences proved of ^at 
interest and value, not only as to tbe natural features, climate^ 
fauna and flora of the south-western Sahara, but also as to the 
raciail ai&mties, language, script, religion, nomad habits, and 
trade of its inhabitants These people-^^though Mahominedans, 
matmtaming a certain trade in slaves, gold, &c., with the Bar- 
bary coast (especially with Tunis), and classed as Arabs,” 
“ Bdrbers,” and “ Tawny Moors ” — did not then write or speak 
Arabic In 1446 and 1447 John Fernandez accompanied other 
expeditions to the Rio d’Ouro and other parts orf West Africa 
m the service of Prince Henry He was ipersonaily known to 
Gomes Eannes de Azurara, the historian of this early pemod of 
Portuguese expansion ; and from Azurara’s lainguage it is clear 
that Fernandez’ revelation nt unknown lamds and races was fully 
appreciated at homo. 

See Azurara. Chronica de ^ ^ cha. xxix , xxadi., xxadv., 

acxxv,, bexvu , Ixxvm , xci , xciii 
FBRNANDEZ, JVAR (fl c 1570), Spanish navigator and dis- 
covet’er While navigating the coasts of Soulh America it 
Uppumd to him £hat the south winds constancy ,pFeva 31 ng 
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nep the shore, and retarding voyages ibetweehFeni and Chile, 
might not exist iarther out at sea His idea proved correct, and 
by the help of the trade winds and some curmnls ait a dtamnoe 
from the ooMt he >8ailed with such rapidity (thirfy ^dayS) from 
Callao to Chile that he was apprehended on a change of sorcery 
His inquisitors, however, accepted his natural explanation of 
the marvel During one of his voyages m 1563 (from Lima to 
Valdivia) Fernandez discovered the islands which now bear his 
naaine. He was so enchanted with their beauty and fertility th^ 
he soliatcd the concession of them from the Spanish govemmont. 
It was granted m 7572, but a colony which he endeavoured tio 
establish at the largest of them (Jsla Mas-a-Tierra) soon broke 
up, leaving behind the goats, whose progeny were hunted by 
Alexander Sdkirk. In 1574 Fernandez discovered St Fehx and 
St Ambrose islands (m 27® S , 82® 7' W ) , and in 1576, while 
voyaging m the southern ocean, he is said to have sighted not 
only Easter Island, but also a continent, which was probably 
Australia or New 2 ^and if the story (rejected by most criticb, 
but with reservations *as to Easter Island) is to be accepted. 

See J. L Arias, Memoir recommending to the king 'the conversion 
of the new discovered islands (in Spanish, 1609, Eng trans , 1773) , 
Ijlloa, Retacion del Vtaje^ bk 11 ch iv. , Alexander Daltymple, A ft 
Historical Collection of the sei^eral Vo)Higes and Biscouertes fn ihr 
South Pacific Ocean (London, I769*i77i) ; Fr6viUe, Voyages de la 
Mer du &ud par lee Bspagnols 

FERNANDEZ, IHCAS, Spanish dramatist, was bom at Sala- 
manca al)out the middle of the 15th century. Nothing is known 
of his life, and he is represented by a single volume of plays, 
Farsas y iglogas al tnodo y esUlo pastaril (15x4). In his secular 
pieces — a comedia and two farsas — he introduces few personages, 
employs the simplest possible action, and burlesques the lan- 
guage of the uneducated class , the secular and devout elements 
are skilfully intermingled m his two Farsas del nascimtento de 
Nuestro Senor jesuertsio But Ihc best of his dramatic essays 
IS the Auto de la Pasidti, a devout play intended to lie given on 
Maundy Thursday It is written in the manner of Enema, with 
less spontaneity, but with a sombre force to which Enema 
scarcely attained 

Fernandez’ plays were ireprmtod by the Spanish Academy in xSCy. 

FERNANDINA, a city, a port of entry, and tlie county-seat of 
Nassau county, IRorida, U*S A , a winter and summer resort, 
in the N E part of the state, 36 m N E of Jacksonville, on 
Amelia Island (about 22 m long and from } m to i| m wide)^ 
which is separated from the mainland by an arm of the sea, known 
as Amelia river and bay. Pop (1900)3245, (1905, state census), 
4959, of whom 2957 were negroes Fernandma is served by the 
Seaboard Air Line railway, and by steamship lines connecting 
with domestic and foreign ports , its harbour, which has the 
deepest water on the £ coast of Florida, opens on the N* to 
Cumberland Sound, which was improved by the Federal govern- 
ment, beginning in 1879, reducing freight rales at I^ernandina 
by 25 to 40 %. Under an act of 1907 the channel of Fernandma 
liarbour, 1300 ft wide at the entrance and about 2 m. long, was 
dredged to a depth of 20 to 24 ft at mean low water with a 
width of 400 to 600 ft. The inside ” water-route between 
Savannah, (Borgia and Fernandma is improved by the Federal 
government (1892 sqq ) and has a 7-ft channel. The principal 
places of interest are Amelia Beach,” more than 20 m long 
and 200 ft wide, connec ted with the city by a compact shell road 
nearly 2 m long and by electric line , the Amelia Island light- 
house, in the N end of the island, established m 1836 and re- 
built in 1880, Fort Clinch, at the entrance to the harbour; 
Cumberland Island, in Georgia, N, of Amelia Island, where land 
was granted to General Nathanael Greene after the War of 
American Independence by the state of Georgia , and Dungc- 
nessy, the estate of the Carnegie family Ocean City, on Amriia 
Beach, IS a popular pleasure resort The principal industries 
am the manufacture of lumber, ootton, palmetto fibres, and 
cigars, the canning of qystors, and the building and repair of 
railway cars The forei^ exports^ chiefly lumber, railway ties, 
potion, phosphate rock, and naval stores, were value*^ at 
$9^6,704 m 1907 : and the imports in 1907 at $1x6,514. 

The harbour of Fernandma was known to the earl^ ^lorera 
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t)f Florida, and it was here that Dominic de (tourgues landed 
when he made his expedition ogaihst the Spanish at San Mateo 
in 1568. An Indian mission was established by Spanish priests 
later in the' same century, but it was not successful When 
Georgia was founded, General James Oglethorpe placed amthtaiy 
guard on Amelia Island to prevent sudden attack upon hw 
colony bv llv* Spanish* and the first blood shed m the petty 
warfare between Georgia and Jd mda was the murder of two 
unarmed members of the guard by a troop of Spanish soldiers 
and Indians in 1739 The first permanent settlement was made 
by the Spanish m i8o8* at what is now the village of Old Feman- 
dina, al^Out i m from the city The island was a centre for 
smuggling during the period of the embargo and non-importation 
acts preceding the war of 1812 This was the pretext for General 
George Matthews (1738-1812) to gather a band of adventurers 
at St Mary\, CJcorgiii, invade the island, and capture Fernandina 
in 1812. In the following year the American forces were with- 
drawn. In 1817 Gregor MacGregor, a filibuster who had aided 
the Spanisli provinces of South America in their revolt against 
Spam, fitted out an expedition in Baltimore and seized Fer- 
nandma, but departed soon after. I^ter m the same year 
i^uuis Amy, another adventurer, appeared with a small force 
from Texas, and took ]>os<ession of the place m the name of the 
Republic of Mexico In the following year Aury was expelled 
by United States troops, who held Fernandina in trust for 
Spain until Florida was finally ceded to the United States in 
tSst. Fernandina was first incorporated m 1859. In x86i 
Fort Clinch was seized by the Confederates, and Fernandina 
harbour was a centre of blockade running m the first two years 
of the Civil War In 1862 the place was captured by a Federal 
naval force from Port Royal, South Carolina, commanded by 
C ommodore S. F. Du Pont 

FBRHANDO DE NORONHA [FernUo de N.], an island in the 
South Atlantic, 125 m. from the coast of Brazil, to which country 
it belongs, m 3® 50' S , 32® 2 s' W. It is about 7 m. long and 1 J 
wide, and some other islets he adjacent to it. Its surface is 
rugged, and it contains a number of rocky hills from 500 to 
700 ft. high, and one peak towering to the height of 1089 ft It 
is formed of basalt, trachyte and phonobte, and the soil is very 
fertile. The climate is healthy. It 1$ defended by forts, and 
serves as a place of banishment for criminals from Brazil The 
next largest island of the group is about a mile m circumference, 
and the others arc small bairen rocks The population is about 
2000, all males, including some 1400 criminals, and a garrison 
of 150. Communication is maintained by steamer with Pernam- 
buco The island takes name from its Portuguese discoverer 
(1503), the count of Noronha 

FERNANDO FO, or Fprnanpo P60, a Spanish idand on the 
west coast of Afnca, in the Bight of Biafra, about 20 m from 
the mainland, in 3® 12' N and 8® 48' E It is of volcanic origin, 
related to the Cameroon system of the adjacent mainland, is the 
largest island in ^hc Gulf of Guinea, is 44 m long from N N E 
to S 8 W , about 20 m broad, and has an area of about 780 sq m 
Fernando Po is noted for its beautiful aspect, seeming from a 
short distance to be a single mountain rising from the sea, its 
sides covered with luxuriant vegetation 'I'he shores are steep 
and rockv and tlic coast plain narrow. This plain is succeeded 
by the slopes of the mountains which occupy the rest of the 
island and culminate in the magnificent cone of Clarence Peak 
or Pico de Santa Isabel (native name Owassa). Clarence Peak, 
about 10,000 ft high,' is m the north-central part of the island. 
In the south Musolo Mt attains a height of 7400 ft There are 
numerous other poxks between 4000 and 6000 ft, high. The 
mountains contain craters and crater lakes, and are covered, most 
of them to their summits, with forests Down the narrow mter- 
venmg valleys rush torrential streams which have cut deep beds 
through the coast plains. Die trees most characteristic of the 
forest are oil palms and tree ferns, but there are many varieties, 
including ebony, mahoganjr and the African oak The under- 
^owth IS very dense, it includes the sugar-cane and cotton 
and indigo plants. T^e fauna includes antelopes, monkeys, 
* The heights given by explorers vary from 9200 to 10,800 ft. 


lemuri^ the ciVet cat, porcupine, pythons and grpen tr6e-silafee8, 
crocodiles and turtles The climate is very unhealthy tn the 
lower districts, where malarial fever is common. The mean 
temperature on the coast is 78® Fahr and vanes little, but m 
the higher altitudes there is considerable daily variation The 
rainfall is very heavy except during November- January, which 
IS considered the dry season 

The inhabitants number about 2S>ooo. In addition to about 
500 Europeans, mostly Spaniards and Cubans, they are of two 
classes, the Bubis or Bube (formerly also called Ediya), who 
occupy the interior, and the coast dwellers, a mixed Negro race, 
largely descended from slave ancestors with an admixture of 
Portuguese and Spanish blood, and known to the Bubis as 
** Portos ” — ^a corruption of Portuguese The Bubis are of 
Bantu stock Vnd early immigrants from the mainland Physic- 
ally they are a finely developed race, extremely jealous of their 
independence and unwilling to take service of any kind with 
Europeans They go unclothed, smearing their bodies with a 
kind of pomatum They stick pieces of wood in the lobes of their 
ears, wear numerous armlets made of ivory, beads or glass, and 
always wear hats, generally made of palm leav es Their weapons 
are mainly of wood , stone axes and knives were in use as late 
as 1858 They have no knowledge of working iron Their 
villages are built in the densest parts of the forest, and care is 
taken to conceal the approach to them. The Bubis are sports- 
men and fishermen rather than agriculturists. The staple foods 
of the islanders generally are millet, rice, yams and bananas 
Alcohol is distilled from the sugar-cane. The natives possess 
numliers of sheep, goats and fowls 

The principal settlement is Port Clarence (pop. 1500), called 
by the Spaniards Santa Isabel, a safe and commodious harbour 
on the nortli coast. In its graveyard are buried Richard Lander 
and several other explorers of West Africa Port Clarence is 
unhealthy, and the seat of government has been removed to 
Basilc, a small town 5 m. from Port Clarence and over 1000 ft. 
above the sea On the west coast are the bay and port of San 
Carlos, on the east coast Concepcion Bay and town The chief 
industry until the close of the 19th century was the collection of 
palm-oil, but the Spaniards have since developed plantations 
of cocoa, coffee, sugar, tobacco, vanilla and other tropical plants. 
The kola nut is also cultivated. The cocoa plantations are of 
most importance The amount of cocoa exported m 1905 was 
1800 tons, being 370 tons above the average export for the pre- 
ceding five years The total ; of the trade of the island 
(i'' jo-1905) was about £250,000 a year 

Htstorv — ^I'he island was discovered towards the close of the 
15th century bva Portuguese navigator called F'ernao do Po,who, 
struck by its beauty, named it Formosa, but it soon came to be 
called by the name of its discoverer ^ A Poituguesc colony was 
established m the island, which together with Annobon was 
ceded to Spam m 1778. The first attempts of Spam to develop 
the island ended disastrously, and m 1827, with the consent of 
Spam, the administration of the island was taken over by Great 
Britain, the British “ superintendent ” having a Spanish com- 
mission as governor. By the British F'ernando Po was used as 
a naval station for the ships engaged in the suppression of the 
slave trade The British headquarters were named Port Clarence 
and the adjacent promontory Cape William, in honour of the 
duke of Clarence (William IV ) In 1844 the Spaniards reclaimed 
the island, refusing to sell their rights to Great Britain They 
did no more at that time, however, than ho*st the Spanish flag, 
appointing a British resident, J ohn Beecroft, governor Beecroft, 
who was made British consul in 1849, died in 1854 During the 
British occupation a considerable number of Sierra I.eonians, 
West Indians and freed slaves settled in the island, and English 
became and remains the common speech of the coast peoples. 
In 1858 a Spanish governor was sent out, and the Baptist 
missionaries who had laboured in the island since 1843 were 
compelled to withdraw. They settled in Ambas Bay on ^9 

* Som 3 authontics maintain that another Portuguese seaman, 
Lopes Gonsalves, was the discoverer of the island The years 1469* 
1471 and 1486 are vanously given as tbw the date of the discgvevj^. 
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iie%hbouring mainland (see CABfSROON). The Jesuits who suc- 
ceeded the Baptists were also expelled, but mission and educa- 
tional work IS now carried on by other Roman Catholic agencies, 
and (since 1S70) by the Primitive Methodists. In 1879 the 
Spanish government recalled its officials, but a few years later, 
when the partition of Africa was being effected, they were re- 
placed and a numf)er of Cuban political prisoners were deported 
thither. Very little was done to develop the resources of the 
island until after the loss of the Spanish colonies in the West 
Indies and the Pacific, when Spam turned her attention to her 
African possessions. Stimulated by the success of the Portu- 
guese cocoa plantations in the neighbouring island of St Thomas, 
the Spaniards started similar plantations, with some measure of 
success The strategical importance and commercial possi- 
bilities of the island caused Germany and other powers to ap- 
proach Spam with a view to its acquisition, and m 1900 the 
Spaniards gave France, m return for territorial concessions on 
the mainland, the right of pre-emption over the island and her 
other West African possessions 

The administration of the island is in the hands of a governor- 
general, assisted by a council, and responsible to the ministry 
of foreign affairs at Madrid The governor-general has under his 
authority the sub-governors of the other Spanish possessions 
m the Gulf of Guinea, namely, the Muni River Settlement, 
Consco and Annobon (see those articles) None of these 
possessions is self-supporting 

See E d'Almonte, Someras Notas ... do la isla do Fernando 
P60 y dc la Guinea continental espailola/* m Bol Real Sac Geog of 
Madrid (1902) , and a further article in the Riv Oeog Col of Madrid 
(1908) , E L Vilchcs, ** Fernando P60 y la Guinea espaaola,” in 
the Bol Real Sor Geog (iqoj) , San Javier, Tre^ Aiios en Fernando 
P60 (Madrid, 1875) , O Baumann E%ne afncanische Troheninsel 
Fernando P60 wtd dxe Bube (Vienna, 1888) , Sir H H Johnston, 
George Grenfell and the Congo and Note^ on hernando Pd 
(London, 1908) , Mary H Kingsley, Ttavels in We^t Africa^ ch 111 
(London, 1897) , T J Hutchins n, sometime British Consul at 
Fernando Po, Impressions of Western Africa^ chs xn and xiii 
(London, 1858), and Ten Years' Wanderings among the Ethiopians, 
chs xvii and xviii (London, 1861) For the Buhi language sec 
J Clarke, The Adeev ah Vocahularv (1841), and I nU oduetton to the 
Fernandian Tongue (1848) C onsult also 11 aiidenugs in West Africa 
(1863) and other books written by Sir Richard Burton as the result 
of his consulship at Fernando Po, i80j--i8()5, and the works cited 
under Muni River Settcements, 

FERNEL, JEAN FRANQOIS (i497-ic;58), French physician, 
was bom at Clermont m 1407, and after receiving his early 
education at his native town, entered the college of Sainte-Barljc, 
Pans At first he devoted himself to mathematical and astro- 
nomical studies , Ills Cosmotheoria (1528) records a determination 
of d, degree of the meridian, which he made bv counting the re- 
volutions of his carnage wheels on a journey between Pans and 
Amiens But from i *; U he gave himself up entirely to medicine, 
m which he graduated in 1530 IIis extraordinary general 
erudition, and the skill and success with which he sought to 
revue the study of the old Greek ph>sicians, gamed him a great 
reputation, and ultimately the office of physician to the court 
He practised wilh g’cat success, and at his death in i5«;8 left 
behind him an immense fortune He also wrote Monalo- 
sphaenum, stve asiralabii genus, generalis horarn struciura et 
usus , De proportiombus (1528), De evacuamh raltone 

(1545); De abdtlts rerum causts (1548), and Mediana ad 
Henricum 11 (i*;54) 

FERNIE» an important city in the cast Kootenay district of 
British Columbia Pop about 4000 It is situated on the Crow’s 
Nest branch of the Canadian Pacific railway, at the junction of 
Coal Creek with the Elk river, and owes its importance to the 
extensive coal mines in its vicinity There arc about 500 coke 
ovens in operation at Fernie, which supply most of the smelUng 
plants m southern British Columbia with fuel 

FERNOW, KARL LUDWIG (1763-1808), German art-critic 
and archaeologist, was bom in Pomerania on the 19th of 
Noveml^r 1763 His father was a servant m the household of 
the lord of Blumenhagen. At the age of twelve he became 
clerk to a notary, and was afterwards apprenticed to a druggist 
While serving his time he had the misfortune accidentally to 


shoot a voung man who came to visit him ; and although through 
the intercession of his master he escaped prosecution, the un- 
toward event weighed heavily on his mind, and led him at the 
close of his apprenticeship to quit his nature place. He obtained 
a situation at Liibcck, where he lud leisure to cultivate his 
natural taste for drawing and pcetr> Having formed an 
acquaintance with the painter Carstens, whose influence was an 
important stimulus and help to him, he renounced his trade of 
druggist, and set up as a portrait-painter and drawing-master 
At Ludwigslust he fell m love with a young girl, and followed 
her to Weimar ; but failing m his suit, he went next to Jena. 
There he was introduced to Professor Reinhold, and in his house 
met the Danish poet Baggesen The latter invited him to accom- 
pany him to Switzerland and Italy, a proposal which he eagerljr 
accepted (1794) for the sake of the opportunity of furthering his 
studies in the fine arts. On Ba^gesen’s return to Denmark, 
Fernow. assisted by some of his friends, visited Rome and made 
some stay there. He now renewed his intercourse with Carstens, 
who had settled at Rome, and applied himself to the study of 
the history and theory of the fine arts and of the Italian language 
and literature. Making rapid progress, he was soon qualified to 
give a course of lectures on archaeology, which was attended 
by the principal artists then at Rome. Having married a Roman 
lady, he returned in 1802 to Germany, and was appointed m the 
following year professor extraordinary of Italian literature at 
Jena In 1804 he accepted the post of librarian to Amelia, 
duchess-dowager of Weimar, which gave him the leisure he 
desired for the purpose of turning to account the literary and 
archaeological researches m which he had engaged at Rome 
Ills most valuable work, the Romtsche Stud ten, appeared in 5 
vols (1806-1808) Among his other works are— Daj Lehen 
des Kunstlers Carstens (1806), Artosio's Lcbenslauf (1809), and 
Francesco Petrarca (i8i8) Fernow died at Weimar, December 4, 
1808. 

A memoir of his life by Johanna Schopenhauer, mother of the 
pliilosopher, Arthur Schopenhauer, appeared m 1810, and a complete 
edition of lus works m 1829 

FEROZEFUR, or Firozpur, a town and district of British 
India, m the Jullundur division of the Punjab The town is a 
railway junction connecting the North-Western and Rajputana 
railways, and is situated about 4 m from the present south 
bank of the Sutlej Pop (1901) 49,^41 The arsenal is the 
largest in India, and Ferozepur is the headquarters of a brigade 
in the 3r(i division of the northern army corps British rule was 
first established at Perozepur m 1835, when, on the failure of 
heirs to the Sikh family who possessed it, a small territory 86 m 
in extent became an escheat to the British government, and the 
present district has been gradually formed around this nucleus 
The strategic importance of Ferozepur was at this time very 
great, and when, m 1839, Captain (afterwards Sir Henry) 
Lawrence took charge of the station as political officer, it was the 
outpost of British India m the direction of the bikh power 
Ferozepur accordingly bee ame the scene of operations during the 
first Sikh War The Sikhs crossed the Sutltj in Dcccinbcr 1845, 
and were defeated successively at Mudki, Fcrozc^pur, Ahwal and 
Sobraon , after which they withdrew into their own territory, 
and peace was concluded at Lahore At the lime of the mutiny 
Ferozepur cantonments contained two regimcmts of native 
infantry and a regiment of native cavalry, together with the 6ist 
Foot and two companies of European artillery One of the 
native regiments, the 57th, was disarmed , but the other, the 
45th, broke into mutiny, and, after an unsuccessful attempt 
to seize the magazine, which was held by the Europeans, pro- 
ceeded to join the rebel forces in Delhi Throughout the mutiny 
Ferozepur remained in the hands of the English 

Ferozepur has rapidly advanced m material prosperity of late 
years, and is now a very important seat of commerce, trade lieing 
mainly in grain. The mam streets of the city are wide and well 
paved, and the whole is enclosed by a low brick wall Great im- 
provements have been made in the surroundings of the city. 
The cantonment lies 2 m to the south of the city, and is con- 
nected with It by a good metalled road. 
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The District of Ffkozbfur comprises on area of 4302 sq. m. 
The surface is levels with the exception of a few sand-hills m the 
south and south-east. The country consists of two distinct tracts^ 
that liable to annual fertilizing inundations from the Sutlej, 
known as the bhet, and the roht or upland tract The only river 
is the Sutlej, which runs along the north-western boundarjr. 
The pnncipal crops are wheat, barley, millet, gram, pulses, oil- 
seeds, cotton, tobacco, &c The manufactures are of the 
humblest kind, consisting chiefly of cotton and wool-weaving, 
and are confined entirely to the supply of local wants. The 
Lahore and Ludhi&na road runs for 51 m. through the district, 
and forms an important trade route. The North-Western, the 
Southern Punjab, and a branch of the Rajputana-Malwa mil- 
ways serve the district The other important towns and seats 
of commerce arc Fazilka (pop. 8505), Dharmkot (6731), Moga 
(6725), and Muktsar (6389). Owing principally to the dryness 
of its climate, Fero/epur has the reputation of being an excep- 
tionally healthy district. In September and October, however, 
after the annual rams, the people suffer a good deal from remit- 
tent fever. In 1901 the population was 958,072. Distributaries 
of the Sirhind canal water the whole district. 

FfiROZESHAHi a village m the Punjab, India, notable as the 
scene of one of the chief battles m the first Sikh War. The battle 
immediately succeeded that of Mudki, and was fought on the 
2xst and 22nd of December 1845 During its course Sir Hugh 
Gough, the British commander, was overruled by the governor- 
general, Lord llardinge, who was acting as his second m com- 
mand (see SiKK Wars) At the end of the first day's fighting 
t^ British had occupied the Sikh position, but had not gamed 
an undisputed victory On the following morning the battle 
was resumed, and the Sikhs were reinforced by a second army 
under Tej Sii>gh , but through cowardice or treachery Tej Singh 
withdrew at the critical moment, leaving the field to the British. 
In the course of the fight the British lost 694 killed and 1721 
wounded, the vast majority being British troops, while the Sikhs 
lost 700 guns and about 5000 killed and wounded 

FBRRAND, ANTOINE FRANQOIS CLAUDE, CoHitf (1757-^ 
1825), French statesman and political wnter, was bom m Pans 
on the 4th of July 1751, and became a member of the parlement 
of Pans at eighteen He left France with the first party of 
emigrants, and attached himself to the prince of Cond6 ; later 
he was a member of the council of regency formed by the comte 
de Provence after the death of Louis XVI He lived at Regens- 
burg until 1801, when he returned to France, though he still 
sought to serve the royalist cause In 1814 Fcrrand was made 
minister of state and postmaster-general He countersigned 
the act of sequestration of NapoleonN property, and introduced 
a bill for the restoration of the property of the emigrants, 
establishing a distinction, since become famous, between royalists 
of la hj^ne droitr and those of la fifwc rourbe At the second 
restoration Ferrand >vas again for a short time postmaster- 
general, He was also made a peer of France, member of the 
privy council, grand-officer and secretary of the orders of Saint 
Michel and the Saint Esprit, and m i8t6 member of the Academy 
He continued his active support of nltra-rovalist views until his 
death, which took place in Pans on the i7lh of Januarv 1825 

Brsidis a large number of political pamphlets, Fcrrand is the 
author of VEspfit de Vht^iinrc^ ou Letlre^ d*un phe A son ftls sur la 
mantAre d Hudxet Vhtsione (4 vols , 1802), which reached seven 
ediiioiLs, Ihi List numbet 111 1826 having uieUxed to it a biographiciil 
sketch of the author by his ntphew Hcncart de Thury, I^loge 
historique de Madame tJisaheth ae frame (1814), (Euvres duinia- 
Uques (1817) , Throne de% rapprorh^e de% (rdnements qut 

an otii /’otfginr, le dhteloppemeni^ on la tmU (4 vols , 1817) , and 
HtsUnre des trots damemhiements de la Cologne ^ pottr fatre suite a 
VHistutre de Vanarchte de Vologne par Jlulhtite (i vols , 1820), 

FERRAR, NICHOLAS (1^92-1637), English theologian, was 
bom in London in 1592 and educatied at Clare Hall, Cambridge, 
graduating in i6to He was obliged for some years to travel tor 
^8 health, but on returning to England m 1618 became actnely 
connected with the Virginia Company When this company 
was deprived of its patent in 1623 Ferrar turned his attention 
to politics, and was elected to parliament But he soon decided 


to devote himself to a rehgious life ; he purchased the manor 
of Little Giddmg m Huntingdonshire, where he organized a 
small religious community. Here, m 7626, he was ordained a 
deacon by Laud, and dedining preferment, he hved an austere, 
almost monastic life of study and good works He died on the 
4th of December 1637, and the house was despoiled and the 
community broken up ten years later. There are extant a 
number of harmonies " of the Gospel, printed and bound by 
the community, two of them by Ferrar himself. One of the 
latter was made for Charles I. on hie request, after a visit in 
1633 to see the '' Armmian Nunnery at Little Giddmg," which 
had been the subject of some 8candalous--*and undeserved*^ 
criticism. 

FSRRAR» ROBERT (d. 1555), bishop of St David’s and 
martyr, bom about the end of the X5th centuiy of a Yorkshire 
family, is said to have been educated at Cambridge, whence he 
proceeded to Oxford and became a canon regular of bt Augustine. 
He came under the influence of Thomas Oerrard and Lutheran 
theology, and was compelled to bear a faggot with Anthony 
Dolaber and others m 1528 He graduated B.D m 1333, accom- 
panied Bishop Barlow on his embassy to Scotland in 1535, and 
was made prior of St Oswald’s at NosteU near Pontefract* At 
the dissolution he surrendered his priory without compunction 
to the crown, and received a liberal pension. For the rest of 
Henry’s reign his career is obscure , perhaps he fied abroad on 
the enactment of the Six Articles He certainly married, and 
16 said to have been made Cranmer’s chaplain, and bishop of 
Sodor and Man , but he was never consecrated to that see 

After the accession of Edward VI , Ferrar was, probably 
through the influence of Bishop Barlow, appointed chaplain to 
Protector Somerset, a royal visitor, and bishop of St David’s 
on Barlow’s translation to Bath and Wells in 1548 He was 
the first bishop appointed by letters patent under the act passed 
m 1547 without the form 0/ capitular election , and the service 
performed at bis cunbecratiun was also novel, being m English , 
he also preached at St Paul’s on the xith of November clad 
only as a priest and not as a bishop, and inveighed against vest- 
ments and altars. At St David’s he had trouble at once with bis 
singularly turbulent chapter, who, finding that he was out of 
favour at court since Somerset’s fall in 1549, brought a long list of 
fantastic charges against him He had taught his child to whistle, 
dined with his servants, talked of worldly things such as bak- 
ing, brewing, enclosing, ploughing and mining," preferred walking 
to riding, and denounced the debasement of the coinage He 
seems to have been a kindly, homely, somewhat feckless person 
like many an excellent pari«ih priest, who did not conceal his 
indignation at some of Northumberland’s deeds He had voted 
against the act of November 1549 for a reform of the canon law, 
and on a later occasion his nonconformity brought him into 
conflict with the Council , he was also the only bishop who 
satisfied Hooper’s test of sacramental orthodoxy The Council 
accordingly listened to the accusations of Ferrar’s chapter, and 
in 1552 he was summoned to London and imprisoned on a charge 
of praemunire incurred by omitting the king’s authority in a 
commission which he issued for the visitation of his diocese 

Imprisonment on such a charge under Northumberland might 
have been expected to lead to liberation under Mary But Ferrar 
had been a monk and was mamed Even so, it is difficult to see 
on what legal ground he was kept in the queen’s bench prison 
alter Jul> 155^ ; for Mar}^ herself was repudiating the royal 
authority in religion Ferrar’s marriage accounts lor the loss 
of his bishopric in March 1554, and his opinions for his further 
punishment As soon as the heresy laws and ecclesiastical < 
jurisdiction had lieen re-established, Ferrar was examined by 
Gardiner, and then with signal indecency sent down to be tried 
by Morgan his successor m the bishopric of St David’s. He 
appealed Irani Morgan’s sentence to Polk as papal legate, but m 
vain, and was burnt at Caermarthen on the 30th of March 13554 
It was perhaps the most wanton of all Mary’s acts of persecution ; 
Ferrsu* had been no such protagonist of the Reformation as 
Oanxner, Ridley, Hooper and I^tSiner ,* he had had nothing 
to do with Northumberland’s or WyattV ^nnspimcy He had 
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taken no part in politics, and, so far is knovm, had not said a 
word or raised a hand against Mary He was burnt simply 
because he could not change his religion with the law and would 
not pretend that he could , and his execution is a complete 
refutation of the idea that Mary only persecuted heretics because 
and when they were traitors 

See Dictionary of National Btop^aphy, xvlii 380-382, and authorities 
there eked Also Acts of the Fnvy Council (1550-1354) I H A L 
Fisher, PohHcal History of hngland^ voL vi. (A. F, P ) 

FERRARA, a city and archiepiscopal see of Emilia, Italy, 
capital of the province of Ferrara, 30 m N N E of Bologna, 
situated 30 ft above sea-level on the Po di Vomano, a branch 
channel of the mam stream of the Po, which is 3i m N Pop 
(1901) 32,968 (town), 86,392 (commune) The town has liroad 
streets and numerous palaces, which dale from the i6th century, 
when It was the seat of the court of the house of Este, and had, 
it IS said, 100,000 inhabitants 

The most prominent building is the sc^uare castle of the house 
of Este, in the centre of the town, a brick building surrounded 
by a moat, with four towers It was built after 1355 and partly 
restored in 1554 , the pavilions on the top of the towers date 
from the latter year Near it 1$ the hospital of S Anna, where 
Tasso was confined during his attack of insanity (1579-1586) 
The Palazzo del Municipio, rebuilt in the 18th century, was the 
earlier residence of the Este family Close by is the cathedral 
of S Giorgio, consecrated in 1135, when the Romanesque lower 
part of the main facade and the side facades were completed 
Tt was built by Guglielmo degli Adelardi (d 1146), who is buned 
in It The upper part of the mam £a9ade, with arcades of pointed 
arches, dates from the 13th century, and the portal has recum- 
bent lions and elaborate sculptures above The interior was 
restored m the baroque style m 1712 The campanile, in the 
Renaissance style, dates from 1451-Z493, but the l^t storey was 
added at the end of the 16th century Opposite the cathedral 
IS the Gothic Palazzo della Ragione, m brick (1315-1326), now 
the law-courts A little way off is the university, which has 
faculties of law, medicine and natural science (hardly 100 
students in all) , the library has valuable MSS , including part 
of that of the Orlando Furtoso and letters by Tasso The other 
churches are of less interest than the cathedral, though S 
Francesco, S Benedetto, S Maria m Vado and S Cnstoforo are 
all good early Renaissance buildings The numerous early Re- 
naissance palaces, often with good terra-cotta decorations, form 
quite a feature of Ferrara , few towns of Italy have so many 
of them proportionately, though they are mostly comparatively 
small in size Among them may be noted those m the N 
quarter (especially the four at the intersection of its two mam 
streets), which was added by Ercole (Hercules) 1 m 1492-1505, 
from the plans of Biagio Rossetti, and hence called the “ Addizione 
Erculea” Ihe finest of these is the Palazzo de* Diamanti, so 
called from the diamond points into which tlie blocks of stone 
with which It IS faced are cut It contains the municipal picture 
gallery, with a large number of pictures of artists of the school 
of Ferrara. This did not acquire prominence until the latter 
half of the 15 th century, when its best masters were Cosimo 
Tura (1432-1495), Francesco Cossa (d 1480) and Ercole dei 
Roberti (d 1496) To this period arc due famous frescoes in the 
Palazzo Schifanoia, which was built by the Este family , those of 
the lower row depict the life of Borso of Este, in the central 
row are the signs of the zodiac, and m the upper arc allegorical 
representations of the months. The vestibule was decorated 
with stucco mouldings by Domenico di Pans of Padua The 
building also contains fine choir-books with miniatures, and a 
collection of coins and Renaissance medals The sunple house 
of Ariosto, erected by himself after 1526, m which he died in 
lies farther west. The best Ferrarese masters of the i6tb 
century of the Ferrara school were Lorenzo Costa (1460-1535), 
and Dosso Dossi (1479-1542), the most eminent of all, while 
Benvenuto Tisi (Garofalo, z4Si-"i559) is somewhat monotonous 
and insipid. 

The origm of Ferrara is uncertain, and-probabilities are ^amst 
the supposition that it occupies the site of the ancient Forum 


Aheni It was probably a settlement formed by the inhabitants 
of the lagoons at the mouth of the Po It appears first m a 
document of Aistulf of 753 or 754 as a city formmg part of the 
exarchate of Ravenna After 984 we find it a fief of Tedaldo, 
count of Modena and Canossa, nephew of the emperor Otho 1 
It afterwards made itself independent, and m 1101 was taken 
by siege by the countess Matilda At this time it was mainly 
dominated by several great families, among them the Adelardi 

In 1146 Guglielmo, the last of the Adelardi, died, and his 
property passed, as the dowry of his niece Marchesella, to 
Azzolino d’ Este There was considerable hostility between the 
newly entered family and the Salingucrra, but after considerable 
struggles Azzo Novello was nominated perpetual podest^t m 
1242 , in 1259 he took Ezzclmo of Verona prisoner in battle 
His grandson, Obizzo II (1264-1293), succeeded him, and the 
pope nominated him captain-general and defender of the states 
of the Church , and the house of Este was from henceforth 
settled in Ferrara Niccolo III (1393-1441) received several 
popes with great magnificence, especially Eugene IV , who held 
a council here m 1438. His son Borso receivc'd the fiefs of 
Modena and Reggio from the emperor Frederick III as first 
duke in 1452 (in which year GiroUmo Savonarola was born here), 
and in 1470 was made duke of Ferrara b} Pope Paul IT Ercole I 
(1471 1505) carried on a war with Venue and increased the 
magnificence of the city His son Alphonso 1 married Lucrezia 
Borgia, and continued the war with Venice with success In 
1509 he was excommunicated by Juhus TI , and attacked the 
pontifical army in 1512 outside Ravenna, which he took Gaston 
de Foix fell m the battle, in which he was supporting Alphonso 
With the succeeding popes he was able to make peace He was 
the patron of Ariosto from 1518 onwards His son Ercole II 
married Renata, daughter of Ixiuis XII of France , he too 
embellished I'errara during his reign (1534-1559) His son 
Alphonso II married Barbara, sister of the emperor Maxi- 
milian II He raised the glory of Ferrara to its hignest point, 
and was the patron of Tasso and Guarini, favouring, as the 
princes of his house had always done, the arts and sciences He 
had no legitimate male heir, and in 1 597 Ferrara was claimed as 
a vacant fief by Pope Clement VHI , as was also Comacchio 
A fortress was constructed by him on the site of the castle of 
Tedaldo, at the W. angle of the towm. The town remained a 
part of the states of the Church, the fortress being occupied oy 
an Austrian garrison from 1832 until 1859, when it became part 
of the kingdom of Italy 

A considerable area withm the walls of Perrara is unoccupied 
by buildings, espeaally on the north, where the handsome 
Renaissance church of S Cnstoforo, with the cemeteiy, 
stands , but modern times have brought a renewal of industrial 
activity Ferrara is on the mam line from Bologna to Padua 
and Venice, and has brunches to Ravenna and Poggio Rusco 
(for Suzzara) 

St I (i Agntlli, a (Bergamo, 1902) , E C Gardner, 

Dukes and Poets of herrara (T ondon, 1004) 

FERRARA-FLORBNCE, COUNCIL OF (1438 ff ) The counal 
of Ferrara and Florence was the culmination of a senes of futile 
medieval attempts to reunite the Greek and Roman churches 
The emperor, John VI Palaeologus, had l:)een advised by his 
expenenced father to avoid all serious negotiations, as thev had 
in\anably resulted in increased bitterness , but John, in view 
of the rapid dismemberment of his empire by the Turks, felt 
constrained to seek a union The situation w^as, however, com- 
plicated by the stnfe which broke out between the pope (Eugenms 
IV ) and the oecumenical counnl of Basel Both sides sent 
embassies to the emperor at Constantinople, as both saw the 
importance of gaming the recognition and support of the Fast, 
for on this practically depended the victory m the struggle 
between papacy and council for the supreme jurisdiction over 
the church (see Counhi s) The Greeks, fearing the domination 
of the papacy, were at first mere favourably inclined toward 
the conciliar party , but the astute diplomacy of the Roman 
representatives, who have been chaired by certain Greek writers 
with the skilful use of money and of lies, won over the emperor. 
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With a retinue of about 700 Dersons, entertained in Italy at the 
pope’s expense, he reached Ferrara early m March 1438. Here 
a council had been formally opened in January by &e papal 
party, a bull of the previous year having promptly taken advan* 
tage of the death of the Emperor Sigismund by ordering the 
removal of the council of Basel to Ferrara , and one of the first 
acts of the assemblage at Ferrara had been to excommunicate 
the remnant at Basel. A month after the commg of the Greeks, 
the Union Synod was solemnly inaugurated on the 9th of April 
1438 After SIX months of negotiation, the first formal session 
was held on the 8th of October, and on the 14th the real 
issues were reached The time-honoured question of the filtoque 
was still m the foreground when it seemed for several reasons 
advisable to transfer the council to Florence. Ferrara was 
threatened by condottieri, the pest was raging , Florence 
promised a welcome subvention, and a situation further inland 
would make it more difficult for uneasy Greek bishops to flee 
the synod 

The first session at Florence and the seventeenth of the union 
council took place on the 26th of February 1439 , there ensued 
long d(‘l>atcs and negotiations on the fUtoque, in which Markos 
Eugenikos, archbishop of Ephesus, spoke for the irreconcilahles , 
but the Greeks under the leadership of Bessarion, archbishop 
of Nicaca, and Tsidor, metropolitan of Kiev, at length made a 
declaration on the filtoque (4th of June), to which all save Markos 
Eugenikos siibsrril»ed On the next topic of importance, the 
primacy of the pope, the project of union nearly suffered ship- 
wreck , but here a vague formula was finally constructed which, 
while acknowledging the pope’s right to govern the church, 
attempted to safeguard as well the rights of the patriarchs 
On the basis of the above-mentioned agreements, as well as of 
minor discussions as to purgatory and the Eucharist, the decree 
of union was drawn up in I^tm and in Greek, and signed on the 
Sth of July by the pope and the Greek emperor, and all the 
members of the synod save Eugenikos and one Greek bishop 
who had fled , and on the following day it was solemnly pub- 
lished in the cathedral of Florence The decree explains the 
fUtoque in a manner acceptable to the Greeks, but docs not 
require them to insert the term in their symbol it demands 
that celebrants follow the custom of their own church as to the 
employment of lca^ ened or unleavened bread in the Eucharist 
It states essentially the Roman doctrine of purgatory, and asserts 
the World-Wide primacy of the pope as the “ true vicar of Christ 
and the head of the whole Church, the Father and teacher of all 
Christians ” , but, to satisfy the (/recks, inconsistently adds that 
all the rights and privileges of the Oriental patriarc hs arc to be 
maintained unimpaired After the consummation of the union 
the Greeks remained in Florenre for several wc'eks, discussing 
matters such as the liturgy, the administration rf the sacraments, 
and divorce , and they sailed from Venice to C onstantinopk 
in October 

The council, however, desirous of negotiating unions with the 
minor churc hes of the East, remained in session for several years, 
and seems never to have reached a formal adjournment The 
decree for the Armomtuis was published on the 22nd of November 
1439, they mcciited the filioque and the Athanasian creed, 
rejected Monophysitism and Monothehtism, agreed to the de- 
veloped scholastic doctrine concerning the seven sacraments, 
and conformed their calendar to the Western in certain points 
On the 26th of April 1441 the pope announced that the synod 
would be transferred to the Lateran . but before leaving Idorence 
a union was negotiated with the Oriental Christians known as 
Jacobites, througli a monk named Andreas, who, at least as 
regards Abvssinia, acted in excess of his powers. The Decretum 
pro JacohtitSy published on the 4th of February 1442, is, like 
that for the Armenians, of high dogmatic interest, as it summar- 
izes the doctrine of the great medieval scholastics on the points 
m controversy The decree for the Syrians, published at the 
lAteran oth tte 30th of September 1444, and those for the 
Chaldeani^l^ratonans) and the Maronites (Monothelites), pub- 
lished at?ili|e last known session of the council on the 7 th of 
August X445, added nothing of doctrinal importance. Though 


the direct results of these umons were the restoration of prestige 
to the absolutist papacy and the bringmg of Byzantme men of 
letters, like Bessarion, to the West, the outcome was on the 
whole disappomting Of the complicated history of the 
** United ” churches of the East it suffices to say that Rome 
succeeded in securing but fragments, though important frag- 
ments, of the ^eater oiganizations. As for the Greeks, the union 
met with much opposition, particularly from the monks, and was 
rejected by three Oriental patriarchs at a synod of Jerusalem 1x1 
2443 i ftnd after various meifective attempts to enforce it, the 
fall of Constantinople m 1453 the endeavour. As 

Turkish interests demanded the isolation of the Oriental 
Christians from their western brethren, and as the orthodox 
Greek nationalists feared Latimzation more than Mahommedan 
rule, a patriarch hostile to the union was chosen, and a synod 
of Constantinople m 1472 formally rejected the decisions of 
Florence. 

Authorities — H ardoum, vol 9, Mansi, vols 31 A, 31 B, 35, 
Sylvester Sguropulus (properly Syropulus), Vera htstorta Untonts, 
transl R Creyghton (Hague, 1660) , Cecconi, Studt storm sul 
conctho dt Ftrenze (Florence, i86y), (c^pendix) , J Zhishman, Die 
Umansverhandlungen hts sum Conctl von Ferrara (Vienna, 
1858) , Gorski, of Moscow, 1847, The History of the Council of 
hlorence^ trans. from the Russian by Basil I*opoff, ed by J 
Neale (London, 1861) , C J von Hefde, Conctlieneeschtchte^ vol 7 
(Freiburg 1 B , 1874), 659-761, 793 ff , 814 ff , H Vast, Le Cardinal 
Bessarion (Pans, 1878), 53“ii3, A Warschaiier, Vber die Quellen 
xur Geschtchte des hlorentimr Concils (Breslau, 1881), (Dissertation) , 
M Creighton, A History of the Papacy during the Period of the Ref or • 
mation, vol 2 (Tendon, 1882), 173-194 (vivul) , Knopfler, m Wetzer 
and Wtlte's Ktrckenlexthon, vol 4 (2nd ed , Freiburg 1 B , 1885), 
>3<M-138 u (instructive) , L Pastor, History of the Popes ^ vol i 
(London, 1891), 3151! , F Kattenbusch, Lehrbuch der ver^eichenden 
Confesswnshunde, vol i (Freiburg 1. B , 1892), 128 fl , N Kalogeras, 
archbishop of Patras, ** Die Verhandlungen zwischen der orthodox- 
katholischen Kirche und dem Konzil von Basel Uber die Wicder- 
vercmigimg der Kirchen’* (Internationale Theologtsche Zeitschrift), 
vol I (Bern, 1893, 39-57) » P Tschackert, in Herzog- Hauck, ReaG 
cncyklobadte^ vol 6 (3rd ed , Leipzig, 1899), 45-48 (good biblio- 
graphy) , Walter Norden, Has Papsttum und Byzanz Die Trennung 
der beiden Mdi hte und das Problem threr W tedervereinigung hts /jzj 
(Berlin, 1903), 712 ff ’ (W W R *) 

FERRARI, GAUDENZIO (1484-1549), Italian painter and 
sculptor, of the Milanese, or more strictly the Piedmontese, 
school, was born at Valduggia, Piedmont, and is said (very 
dubiously) to have learned the elements of painting at Vercelli 
from Girolamo Giovenone He next studied in Milan, m the 
school of Sc otto, and some say of Luini , towards 1504 he 
proceeded to Florence, and afterwards (it used to be alleged) to 
Rome, His pictorial style may be considered as derived mainly 
from the old Milanese school, with a considerable tinge of tlje 
influence of Da Vinci, and later on of Raphael , m his personal 
manner there was something o^ the demonstrative and fantastu 
The gentler qualities diminished, and the stronger intensified, 
as he progressed By 1524 he was at Varallo in Piedmont, and 
here, in the chapel of the Sacro Monte, the sanctuary of the 
Pitdmonle&e pilgrims, he executed his most memorable woilc. 
This IS a fresco of the Crucifixion, with a multitude of figures, 
no less than twenty-six of them being modelled in actual relief, 
and coloured , on the vaulted ceiling are eighteen lamenting 
angels, powerful in expression Other leading examples are the 
following In the Royal Gallery, Turin, a ** Pieli,'' an able early 
work. In the Brera Gallery, Milan, “St Katharine miraculously 
preserved from the Torture of the Wheel,” a very characteristic 
example, hard and forcible in colour, thronged in composiUon, 
turbulent in emotion, also several frescoes, chiefly from the 
church of Santa Maria della Pace, three of them being from the 
history of Joiichim and Anna In the cathedral of Vercelli, the 
choir, the “ Virgin with Angels and Saints under an Orange 
Tree.” In the jcfectory of San Paolo, the “ Last Supper ” In 
the church of San Cnstoforo, the transept (m 1532-1535), a 
senes of paintings in which Ferrarfs scholar lanmi assisted him ; 
by Ferrari himself are the “ Birth of the Virgin,” the “ Annun- 
ciation,” the “ Visitation,” the “ Adoration of the Shepherds 
and Kings,” the “ Crucifixion,” the “ Assumption of the Virgm,” 
all full of life and decided character, though somewhat mannered. 
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In the Louvre, “ St Paul Meditating/' In Varallo, convent of the 
Minorites (1507), a “ Presentation in the Temple," and " Christ 
among the Doctors," and (after 1510) the " History of Chnst," 
in twenty-one subjects , tdso an ancona m six compartments, 
named the " Ancona di San Gaudenzio." In Santa Maria di 
Loreto, near Varallo (after 1527), an "Adoration*” In the 
church of Saronno, near Milan, the cupola (1535), a " Glory of 
Angels," in which the beauty of the school of Da Vinci alternates 
with bravura of foreshortenings in the mode of Correggio In 
Milan, Santa Maria delle Grazie (1542), the ** Scourgmg of Christ," 
an " Ecce Homo " and a “ Crucifixion." The " Scoui^jing," or 
else a " Last Supper," m the Passione of Milan (unfinished), is 
regarded as Ferrari's latest work. He was a very prolific painter, 
distinguished by strong expression, ammation and fulness of 
composition, and abundant invention , he was skilful in painting 
horses, and his decisive rather hard colour is marked by a 
partiality for shot tints in drapery In general character, his 
work appertains more to the 15th than the i6th century* His 
subjects were always of the sacred order Ferrari’s death took 
place in Milan. Besides Lanini, already mentioned, Andrea 
Solano, Giambattista della Cerva and Fermo Stella were three 
of his principal scholars He is represented to us as a good man, 
attached to his country and his art, jovial and sometimes 
lacetious, but an enemy of scandal The reputation which he 
enj'oyed soon after his death was very great, but it has not fully 
stood the test of time Lomazzo went so far as to place him 
seventh among the seven prime painters of Italy 
See G Bordiga, two works concerning Gattdenzto Ferrart (1821 and 
1835) , G Cotomlio, 1 tta ed opere dt Gaudenzto hefvaft (1881) , 
Ethel Halsey, Gaudenzto Fen an (in the senes Great M aster 1904) 
There was another painter nearly contemporary with Gaudenzto, 
Difendente Ferrari, also of the Lombard school His celebnty is by 
no means equal to that of Gaudenzio , but hugler (1887, as edited 
by T^yard) pronounced him to be ** a good and original colourist, 
and the best artist that Piedmont has produced (W M R ) 

FERRARI, GIUSEPPE (1812-1876), Italian philosopher, 
historian and politician, was born at Milan on the 7th of March 
z 8 i 2 , and died in Rome on the 2nd of July 1876 lie studied law 
at Pavia, and took the degree of doctor in 1831 A follower of 
Romagnosi (d 1835) and Giovan Battista Vico (q v ), his first 
works were an article in the Biblioteca Itahana entitled " Mente 
di Gian Domenico Romagnosi " (1835), and a complete edition 
of the works of Vico, prefared by an appreciation (1835). Find- 
ing Italy uncongenial to his ideas, he went to France and, in 
1839, produced in Pans his Vico et V Italic , followed by La 
Nouvelle Religion de Campanella and La Theoerie de Verreur. 
On account of these works he was made Doctcur-<is-lcttrcs of the 
Sorbonne and professor of philosophy at Rochefort (1840), His 
\iews, however, provoked antagonism, and m 1842 he was 
appointed to the chair of philosophy at Strassburg. After fresh 
trouble with the clergy, he returned to Pans and published a 
defence of his theories in a work entitled Jdecs sur la politique 
de Platon et d^Aristote After a short connexion with the college 
at Bourges, he devoted himself from 1849 to 1858 exclusively to 
writing The works of this period are Lcs Philosophes SalariSs, 
Machiavel fuge des revolutions de noire temps (1849), La Federa- 
zione repubhlieana (18 si). La Ftlosofia della rtvoluztone (1851), 
U Italia dopo tl colpo dt Stato (1852), Histoire des revolutions ^ ou 
Gueltes et Gtbclins (1858, Italian trans, 1871-1873). In 1859 
he returned to Italy, where he opposed Ca/our, and upheld 
federalism against the policy of a single Italian monarchy. In 
spite of this opposition, he held chairs of philosophy at Turin, 
Milan and Rome m succession, and dunng several administrations 
represented the college of Gavirate in the chamber He was a 
member of the council of education and was made senator on the 
15th of May 1876. Amongst other works may be mentioned 
Histoire de la raison d^etat^ La China et V Europa, Corso d' i^toria 
deglt sentton pohtia ttaliam A sceptic m philosophy and a 
revolutionist in politics, rej'oicing in controversy of all kinds, he 
was admired as a man, as on orator, and as a writer. 

See Marro Macchi, Annuano tstonco ttahano (Milan, 1877) , 
Mazzoleni, Gtaseppe Fstran , .Werner, Die %tal Phtlosophte des jg 
Jahrh vol 3 (Vienna, 1885) , uberweg. History of Philosophy (Eng 
traii8« ii 461 foil ). 


FERRARI, PAOLO (1822-1889), Italian dramatist, was bom 
at Modena. After producing some minor pieces, m 1852 he 
made his reputation as a playwright witli Goldoni e le sue sedici 
commedie. Among numerous later plays his comedy Panni e 
la satira (1857) had considerable success Ferrari may be 
regarded as a follower of GoJdoni, modolling himself on the 
French theatrical methods His collected plav s were published 
in 1877-1880 

FERREIRA, ANTONIO (1528-1569), Portuguese poet, vas a 
native of Lisbon , his father held the post of esenvUo de fazenda 
in the house of tlie duke of Coimbra at Sc^ubalj so tlut he must 
there have met the great adventurer Mendes Pinto In 1547- 
1548 he went to the university of Coimbra, and on the i6th of 
July 1551 took his bachelor’s degrc'e The Sonnets forming the 
First Book in his collected works date from 1552 and contain the 
history of his early love for an unknown lady. They seem to 
have been written in Coimbra or during vacations in Lisbon 
and if some are dry and stilted, others, like the admirable 
No 45, are full of feeling and tears The Sonnets in the Second 
Book were inspired by D Maria Pimentel, whom he afterwards 
married, and they are marked by that chastity of sentiment, 
seriousness and ardent patriotism which characterized the man 
and the writer Ferreira’s ideal, as a poet, was to win " the 
applause of the good," and, in the preface to his poems, he says, 
" I am content with this glory, that I have loved my land and 
my people ’’ He was intimate with princes, nobles and the most 
distinguished literary men of the time, such as the scholarly 
Dk^o de Teive and the poets Bernardcs, Caminha and Corte- 
Real, as well as with the aged Sd de Miranda, the founder of the 
classical school of which Ferreira became the foremost repre- 
sentative 

The death in 1554 of Prince John, the heir to the throne, drew 
from him, as from Camoens, Bernardes and Cammha, a poetical 
lament, whu h consisted of an elegy and two eclogues, imitative 
of Virgil and Horace, and devoid of interest On the 14th of 
July 1555 he took his doctor’s degree, an event which was cele- 
brated, according to custom, by a sort of Roman triumph, and 
he stayed on as a professor, finding Coimbra with its picturesque 
environs congenial to his poetical tastes and love of a < owntry 
life The year 1557 produced his sixth elegy, addressed to the 
son of the great Albuquerque, a poem of noble patriotism 
expressed in eloquent and sonorous verse, and m the next year 
he married After a short and happy married life, his wife died, 
and the ninth sonnet of Book 2 describes her end in moving 
words This loss lent Ferreira’s verse an added austerity, and 
the independence of his muse is remarkable when he addresses 
King Sebastian and reminds him of his duties as well as his 
rights. On the 14th of October 1567 he became Disembargador 
da Casa do Civet, and had to leave the quiet of Coimbra for Lisbon 
His verses tell how he disliked the change, and how the hustle of 
the capital, then a great commercial emporium, made him sad 
and almost tongue-tied for poetry The intrigues and moral 
twists of the courtiers and traders, among whom he was forced 
to live, hurt his fine sense of honour, and he felt his mental 
isolation the more, because fiis friends were few and scattered 
in that great city which the discoveries and conquests of the 
Portuguese had made the centre of a world empire In 1569 a 
terrible epidemic of carbunculous fever broke out and carried 
off 50,000 inhabitants of Lisbon, and, on the 29th of November, 
Ferreira, who had stayed there doing his duty when others fled, 
fell a victim 

Horace was his favounte poet, erudition his muse, and his 
admiration of the classics made hun disdain the popular poetry 
of the Old School {Escola Velha) represented by Gil Vicente 
His national feeling would not allow him to write in Latin or 
Spanish, like most of his contemporaries, but his Portuguese is 
as Latinized as he could make it, and he even calls his poetiad 
works Poemas Lusttanos S& de Miranda had philosophized in 
the familiar redondtlha, introduced the epistle and founded the 
comedy of learning It was the beginning of a revolution, which 
Ferreira completed by abandoning the hendecasyllable for the 
Italian decasyllable, and by composmg the noble and austere 
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IUhma poetry of bi$ letters^ odes and elegies. It was alt done 
of set purpose, for he was a reformer conscious of his mission 
and resolved to carry it out. The gross realism of the popular 
poetry, its lack of culture and its Wdessness of form, offended 
xm educated taste, and its pictures</ucne54» and ingenuity made 
no appeal to him It is not surprising, however, that though 
he earned the appilause of men of letters he failed to touch the 
hearts of his countrymen Ferreira wrote the Tcrentian prose 
comedy JSris^P, at the age of twenty-five (1553), and dedicated 
jt to Prince John m the name of the universitv. It is neither 
a comedy of charartor nor mannen, but its m cornua lies in its 
plot and situation . The Ctoso^ a later product, may almost 
be called a comedy of character Castro is terreira’s most con- 
siderable work, and, in date, is the first tragedy in Portuguese^ 
and the second ui modern European literature. Though 
fashioned on the great models of the ancients, it has little plot or 
action, and the characters, except that of the prince, arc ill- 
dosigncd. It IS really a splendid ixieni, with a chorus which 
Sings the sad fuU* of igne/ in musical odes, rich in feeling and 
grandeur of exjiression Her love is the chaste, timid affection 
of a wife and a vassal rather than the strong passion of a mistress, 
but Pedro is really th( man history descrilies, the love-fettered 
prin< e whom the tragedy of Ignez’s death converted into the c ruel 
tyrant. King Alfonso is little more than a shadow, and only 
meets Ignez once, his son never , while, stranger still, Pedro and 
Igne/ never come on the stage togetlier, and their love is merely 
narrated Nevertheless, Ferreira merits all praise for choosing 
one of the most dramutu episodes in l^ortuguese history for his 
subject, and though it has since lieen handled hy poets of renown 
m many different languages, none has. been able to surpass the 
old master 

The Castro was first pnniotl in I isbon in i sB?! and it is incltidod m 
Ferreira's Posmas^ pulilishtd m 1598 hy his son It has been trans- 
lated by Miihatavc (London, 18^5), and iUo chorus of Act I appeared 
agam in English m the Savoy ioi July 1896 It has also bten dom 
into French and German The PrhM and Cwso first appeared 
with the comedies ok bi do Miranda in I islxm in 1622 Tlier^^ is 
a good modern edition of the (omplete Works of Fcircira (2 
\ols, Pans, 1865) Sec Castilho's AfUamo Jbcirctra (3 volh , Riu, 
1865), which contains a full biographical and critical study with 
extracts. (E Pr ) 

FBRREL’S LAW, m physical geography ** If a body moves 
m any direction on the earth’s surface, there is a deflecting force 
arising from the earth’s rotation, which deflects it to the right 
in the northern hemisphere and to the left in Uie southern hemi- 
sphere.” This law applies to every body that is set in motion 
upon the surface of the rotating earth, but usually the duration 
of the motion of any body due to a single impulse is so brief, 
and there are so many frictional disturbcuiccs, that it is not easy 
to observe the results of this deflecting force. The movements 
of the atmosphere, however, are upon a scale large enough to 
make this observation easy, and the simplest evidence is obtained 
from a study of the direction of the uir movements m the great 
wind systems of the globe. (See Mktrorococy ) 

FERRERS, the name of a great Norman-English feudal house, 
derived from Fern&res-St-Hilairc, to the south of Bearnay, in 
Normandy Its ancestor Walkelm was slam m a feud during 
the Conqueror’s minority, leaving a son Henr)^, who took part 
in the Conquest At the tunc of the Domesday survey bis fief 
extended into fourteen counties, but the great bulk of it was m 
Derbyshire and Leicestershire, especially the former. Ue him- 
sdf occurs m Worcestershire as one of the royal commissioners 
(or tlie survey. He cstalflished his duel seat at Tutbury Casitle, 
Staffordshire, on the Derbyshire border, and founded there a 
(Tuniac priory. As was the usual practice with the great Norman 
hou3e.s, his eldest son succeeded to FerriArcs, and, according to 
Stapleton, he was ancestor of the Oakham house of Ferrers, 
whose memory is preservied by the horseshoes hanging in the hall 
of tlieir castle Robert, a younger son of HenT>, inherited lus 
vast En^h fief, and, for his services at the battle of the Standard 
(1:138), was created carl of Dcit^, by Stephen. He appears to 
have died a year after 

Both the title and the arms of the earls have been the subject 


of much discussion, and they seem to \mt beto styled indiffer- 
ently eaxls of Derty or Nottingham (both counties then forming 
one shnevaity) or of Tutbury, or simply (dc) Fetrers. Rolmt, 
the and earl, who founded Merevale Abbey, was father of William, 
the 3rd earl, who began the opposition of his house to the crown 
by joining m the great revolt of ii73,whenhe fortified his castles 
of Tutbury and Duffield and plundered Nottingliam, which was 
held for the kmg On his subsequent submission his castles 
were razed Dying at the siege of Acre, 1190, he was succeeded 
by bis son William, who attacked Nottingham on Richard’s 
behalf m 119.1, but whom King John favoured and confirmed 
in tlie earldom of Derby, Z199. A claim that he was heir to the 
honour of Peveral of Nottingham, wlurh has puzzled genealo- 
gists, was compromised with the king, whom the earl thenceforth 
stoutly supported, being with him at his death and witnessing 
hi> will, with his brothor-m-law the earl of Chester, and with 
Wilbam Marshal, earl of Pembroke, whose daughter married 
his son With them also he acted m securing the succession 
of the young Henry, joining in the siege of Mountsorrel and the 
battle of Lincoln But he was one of those great nobles who 
looked with jealousy on the rising power of the king’s favountes 
In X227 he was one of the earls who rose against him on behalf 
of his brother Richard and made him restore the forest charters, 
and in 1237 he was one of the three counsellors foiced on the king 
by the baroas His influence had by this time been further 
increased by the death, m 1232, of the earl of ( hc'tter, whose 
sutcr, his wife, inhented a vast estate between the Ribble and 
the Mersey C)n his death in 1247, his son William succeeded 
as sth earl, and inherited through his wife her share of the great 
possessions of the Marshals, earls of Pembroke By his second 
wife, a daughter of the earl of Winchester, he was father of 
Koliert, 6th and last earl Succeeding as a minor m 1254, 
Robert had been secured by the king, as early as 1249, as a 
husband for his wife’s niece, Mafic, daughter of Hugh, count of 
Angoul6mp, but, in spite of this, he joined the opposition m 
1263 anil distinguished himself by his violence He was one 
of the hve earls summoned to Simon do Montfort’s parliament, 
thouijb, on taking the earl of Gloucester’s part, he was arrested 
hy Simon In spite of this he was compelled on the king’s 
triumph to forfeit his castles and seven years’ revenues In 
1266 he broke out again in revolt on his own estates m Derby- 
shire, but was utterly defeated at Chesterfield by Henry “of 
Almain,” deprived of his earldom and lands and imprisoned 
Eventually, in 1269, he agreed to pay £50,000 for restoration, 
and to pledge all his lands save Chartlcy and Holbrook for its 
payment As he was not able to find the money, the lands passed 
to the king’s son, Edmund, to whom they had been granted on 
his forfeiture 

The earl's son John succeeded to Chartley, a Staffordshire 
estate long famous for the wild cattle in its chase, and was sum- 
moned as a baron m 1299, though he had joined the baronial 
opposition m 1297 On the death, in 1450, of the last Ferrers 
lord of Chartley, the barony passed with his daughter to the 
Deverenx familv and then to the Shirleys, one of whom was 
created Earl Ferrers in 1711 The barony has been in abeyance 
smee 1855 

The line of Ferrers of Groby was founded by William, younger 
brother of the last earl, who inherited from his mother Margaret 
de Quinci her estate of Groby in Leicestershire, and some Ferrers 
manors from his father His son was summoned as a baron m 
1300, but on the death of his descendant, William, Lord Ferrers 
of Groby, m 1445, the barony passed with his granddaughter 
to the Grey family and was forfeited with the dukedom of Suffolk 
in 1554 A younger son of William, the last lord, married the 
heiress of Tomworth Castle, and his line was seated at Tamworth 
till 1680, when an heiress earned it to a son of the first Earl 
Ferrers From Sir Henry, a younger son of the first Ferrers of 
Tamworth, descended Ferrers of Baddesley Qinton, seated there 
m the male line till towards the end of the 19th century The 
Ime of Ferrers of Wemme was founded by a youn^ son of 
Lord Ferrers of Chartley, who married the heiress 01 Wemme, 
Co Salop, and was summoned as a baron in her right , but h 
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ended with their son. There ate doubtless male descendants 
of this great Norman house still m existence. 

Stigham Ferrets^ Northants, and Woodham Ferrers^ Essex^ 
take their names from this family. It has been alleged that they 
bore horseshoes for their arms in allusion to Fem^res (t.e. iron*- 
works) ; but when and why they were added to their coat is a 
moot point 

See Dugdale's Bmonw > J K PUmch^’s Th9 Cgnpmo^ and htt 
Compmtms. , O £ C(olcayu^*8 CompkU « ChrontcUs 

and Mcmortats (RoRs Series) . T Stapleton's Potuh Scofcaru Nor- 
mannte (J H R) 

FERRERS, LAURENCE SHIRLEY, 4TH Earl (1720-1760), 
the last nobleman in England to suffer a felon^s death, was bom 
on the i8th of August 1720 There was insanity m his family, 
and from an early age his behaviour seems to have been eccentric, 
and his temper violent, though ho waj, quite c«ipable of manag- 
ing his business affairs. In 1758 his wife obtained a separation 
from him for cruelty The Ferrers estates were then vested 
m trustees, and Earl Ferrers secured the appointment of an old 
family steward, Johnson, as receiver of rents This man faith- 
fully performed Ips duty as a servant to the trustees, and did 
not prove amenable to Ferrer’s personal wishes On the 18th 
of January 1760, Johnson called at the earl’s mansion at Staunton 
Harold, lAJicestcrshirc, by appointment, and was directed to his 
lordship’s study Here, after some business conversation, Lord 
Ferrers shot him In the following April Ferrers was tried for 
murder by his peers in Westminster llall His defence, which 
he conducted in peison with groat ability, was a plea of insanity, 
and It was supported by considerable evidence, but he was found 
guilty He sulisequcntly said that he had only pleaded insanity 
to oblige his family, and that he had himself always been ashamed 
of such a defence On the 5th of May 1760, dressed in a light- 
coloured suit, embroidered with siKer, he was taken in lus own 
carnage from the Tower of London to Tyburn and there hanged 
It has been said that as a concession to his order the rope used 
was of silk. 

See Peter Burke, Celebtatcd Trials connected with the Aristonacv 
tn the delations of Pnvatc Life (London, 1849), Edward Walford, 
Tales of our Great hamihe}* (London, 1877), HoitM*s State Inals 
(1816), xix 885-980, 

FERRET, a domesticated, and frequently albino breed of 
quadruped, derived from the wild polecat {Pntonus foeHdus, 
or P putortus), which it closely resembles m size, form, and 
habits, and with which it mterbreeds It differs in the colour of 
Its fur, which is usually ycllowishi-white, and of its eyes, which 
are pmky-red The ‘‘ pciecat-ferret ” is a brown breed, appar- 
ently the product of the above-mentioned cross The ferret 
attams a length of about 14 m , exclusive of the tail, which 
measures 5 in Although exhibiting considerable tameness, it 
seems mcapable qf attachment, and when not properly fed, or 
when irritated, is apt to give painful evidence of its ferocity 
It IS chiefly employed in destroying rats aad other vermrn, and 
in dnving rabbits from their burrows. The ferret is remarkably 
probfic, the female bringing forth two broods annually, each 
numbering from six to nine young It is said to occasionally 
devour its young immediately after birth, and ai this case 
produces another brood soon after The fenreit Ml well known 
to the Romans, Strabo stating that it was br<ni|^ Africa 
mto Spam, and Plmy that it was employed in W tUM ^ rabbit- 
huntmg, under the name Vtverr^; the Enghsh name is not 
derived from this, but from Ft, Late Lat. fura, robber 
The date of its mtroduption into Great Eritam is uncertam, 
but U has been known m Exigland for at least 600 years 

l^e^erret should be kept m dry, clean, weU-ventdated hutches, 
and fed twice daily on bread, milk, and meat, such as rabbits’ 
and fowls’ livers. W^n used to hunt rabbits it is provided with 
a muzzle, or, better and more usjual, a copq, made by looping 
and knottmg twine abou/t the head And snouty, m order to prevent 
It killing Its quanv, m which case it would gorge itseH and go 
to sleep in the hole. As the ferret enters, the hole rabbits 
flee before it, and are shot qr caqght by dogs as they break 
ground. A ferret’s hold on tu is aa obstinate as that of 

41 btdl!4<V^ but can easily bo broken by a strong pressure of 


the thumb juat above the eyes. Only full-grown ferrets ars 
“worked to*’ rats. Several are generally usm at a time and 
without copes, as rats arc fierce fighters 

Sec Ferrets^ by Nicholas Eventt (L^don, 1897). 

FBRRL OlEO (1634-1689), Koman painter, the diief disciple 
and successor of Pietro da Cortona. He was born m the Roman 
territory, studied under Pietro, to whom he became warmly 
attached, and, at an age a little past thirty, completed the paint- 
ing of the ceilings and oilier internal decorations begun by lus 
mstructor in the Pitti palace, Florence lie also co-operated 
m or finished several other works by Tieiro, both in luorence 
and in Rome, approaching near to his style and his particular 
merits, but with less grace of design and native vigour, and in 
especial falling short of him m colour. Of his own independent 
productions, the chief is an extensive senes of scriptural frescoes 
m the church of S Mana Maggiorc m Bergamo , also a paindng 
(rated as Fern’s best work) of St Ambrose healing a sick person, 
the pnncipal altarpiece in the church of S Ambrogiodella Massima 
m Rome The paintings of the cupola of S. Agnesc in the same 
capital might rank even higher than these , but this labour 
remamod uncompleted at the doath oi Fern, and w^as marred by 
the performances of his succe.ssor Corbelhni He executed also 
a lar^e amount of miscellaneous designs, such as etchings and 
frontispieces for books , and he was an architect besides. Pern 
was appomted to direct the Florentine students in Rome, and 
Gabhiani was one of his leading pupils As regards style, Pern 
ranks as chief of the so-^od Machinists, os (mposed to the 
school founded by Sacchi, and continued by Carlo Maratta 
He died in Romo — ^his end being hastened, as it is said, by 
mortification at lus recognized uifenority to Bacaccia m colour 

FERRl, LUIGI (1826-1895), Italian philosopher, was born at 
Bologna on the 15th of June 1826 His education was obtained 
mainly at the £cole Normale in Pans, where his father, a painter 
and aichitect, was engaged m the construction of the Th(!!atre 
Italien From his twonty-fifth year he began to lecture m the 
colleges of Evreux, Dieppe, Blois and Toulouse Later, he was 
lecturer at Annecy and Casal-Moniferrat, and became head of 
the education department under Mamiani m i860 Three years 
later he was appomted to the chair of philosophy at the Istituto 
di Perfezionomento at Florence, and, m 1871, was made professor 
of philosophy m the university of Rome On the death of 
Manuam in 1885 he became editor of the Filosofia delle scuale 
tUUtane, the title of which he cliangcd to Rivisia tldtana it 
filosofia He wrote both on psycliology and on metaphysics, but 
IS known especially as a historian of philosophy. His original 
work IS eclectic, combining the psychology of his teachfxa, Jules 
Simon» Saisact and Mamiani, with the idealism of Rosmim ,;nd 
Gioberti. Among his works may be mentioned &udtt ndla 
sosetema ; U FwiomenQ mlU sue relaztom can fa sensaztone , 
DeHa %dta del vwo , UeUu filosofia del dmtta fresso AnstoUle 
(1,885) , U Gemo d% knstoliU , La Psuoloemdt Ptelro Pompanaxsit 
(1:877), and, most important, Passat star Vkisiotre de la, philasophte 
en Itahe au XIX* stiele (Paris, 1869), and La Psychdogie de 
Fassoctaifan deputs Hobbes fusqdd nos joturs 

FERRIES, ARNAUDi DU (c 1508-1585), French jurisconsult 
and diplomatist, was bom at Toulouse about 1508, and practised 
as a lawyer first at Bourges, afterwards at Toulou^. Councillor 
to the parkmenl of the latter town, and then to that of Rennes, 
he later became president of the parlenient of Pans He repre- 
sented Charles IXv kin§» of France, at the council of Trent m 
1562, but had to retire m consequence of the attitude he had 
a^pted, aqd was sent as ambassador to Venice, where bn 
remamed tiU 1567, returning agam m 1570 On his return to 
Franco be oamc into touch with the Calvirusts whose tenets 
bq probably embraced, and consequently lost his place m the 
pn\7 council and part of Ins fortune. As compensation, 
king of Navarre, appomted him his chancellor* Ho died ui the 
end of October 1585 

See also E Fitey', Un AmbassadfiWt liHral sous Charles et 
Henn IJJ, Arnaud au Perrier (Pans, x 88 o). 

FBRBIER. JAMES EREOEBICjK (r8oS-xS64X Scottish 
metaphysical was bom to Edinburgh on the i6tb of 
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June 1808, the son of John Ferrier, writer to the signet His 
mother was a sister ol John Wilson (Christopher North) He was 
educated at the iini\ersity of Edinburgh and Magdalen College^ 
Oxford, and subsequently, his metaphysical tastes having 
been fostered by his intimate friend, Sir William Hamilton, 
spent some time at Heidelberg studying German philosophy 
fn 1842 he was appointed professor of civil history in Edinburgh 
University, and m 1845 professor nioral philosophy and pohti^ 
economy at St Andrews He was twice an unsuccessful candidate 
for chairs in Edinburgh, for that of moral philosophy on Whlson’s 
resignation in 1852, and for that of logic and metaphysics in 
1856, after Hamilton’s death He remained at St Andrews till 
his death on the ulh of June 1864 He married his cousin, 
Margaret Anne, daughter of John Wihon He had five children, 
one of whom became the wife of Sir Alexander Grant 

Femer’s first contribution to metaphysics was a series of 
articles m Blackwood's Magazine (1838-1839), entitled An 
Introduction to the Philosophy of Consciousness In these he 
condemns previous philosophers for ignoring in their psycho- 
logical investigations the fact of consciousness, which is the 
distinctive feature of man, and confimn| their observation 
to the so-called “ states of the mind Consciousness comes 
into manifestation only when the man has used the word “ I ” 
with full knowledge of what it means This notion he must 
originate within himself Consciousness cannot spring from 
the states which are its object, for it is in antagonism to them 
It onginates in the will, which in the act of consciousness puts 
the “ J ** in tlu plate of our sensations Morality, conscience, 
and responsibility are necessary results of consciousness These 
articles were succeeded hy a number of others, of which the 
most important were The Crisis of Modern Speculation (1841), 
Berkeley and I dealt wi (1842), and an important examination 
of Hamilton’s edition of Reid (1847), which contains a \igorous 
attack on the philosophy of common sense The perception of 
matter is pronounced to be the ne plus ultra of thought, and 
Reid, for presuming to analyse it, is declared to be a representa- 
tionist in fact, although he professed to be an intuitionisi A 
distinction is made between the perception of matter and 
** our apprehension of the perception of matter ” Psychology 
vainly tries to analyse the former Metaphysic shows the 
latter alone to be analysable, and separates the subjective 
element, “ our apprehension,*' from the objective element, 

the perception of matter,** — not matter per , but the percep- 
tion of matter is the existence independent of the mdividuars 
thought It cannot, however, be independent of thought It 
must belong to some mind, and is therefore the properly of the 
Divine Mind There, he thinks, is an indestructible foundation 
for the a priori argument for the existence of God 

Femer’s matured philosophical doctrines find expression in 
the Institutes of Metaphysics (1854), in which he claims to have 
met the twofold obligation resting on every system of philosophy , 
that It should be reasoned and true His method is that of 
Spinoza, strict demonstration, or at least an attempt at it 
All the errors of natural thinking and psychology must fall under 
one or other of three toplc^ — Knowing and the Known, Ignor- 
ance, and Being lliese are all-comprehensive, and are therefore 
the departments into which philosophy is divided, for the sole 
end of philosophy is to correct the inadvertencies of ordinary 
thinking 

The problems of knowing and the known are treated in the 
“ Epistemology or Iheory of Knowing.** The truth that along 
with whatever any intelligence knows it must, as the ground 
or condition of Us knowledge, have some cognizance of itself,** 
18 the basis of the whole philosophical system Object + subject, 
thing + me, is the only possible knowable This leads to the 
concmsion that the only independent universe which any mind 
can think of is the universe m synthesis with some other mind 
or ego 

The leading contradiction which is corrected in the “ Agnoi- 
ology or Theory of Ignorance ’* is this . that there can be an 
Ignorance of that of which there can be no knowledge Ignorance 
IS a defect But there is no defc:t in not knWMng woa*. cannot 


be known by any intelligence {e g. that two and two make five), 
and therefore there can be an ignorance only of that of which 
there can be a knowledge, t,e cf some-object-^/u^-some-subject. 
The knowable alone is the ignorable. Femer lays special claim 
to originality for this division of the Institutes, 

The “ Ontology or Theory of Bemg ** forms the third and 
final division. It contains a discussion of the origin of knowledge, 
in which Ferrier traces all the perplexities and errors of philo- 
sophers to the assumption of the absolute existence of matter 
The conclusion arrived at is that the only true real and inde- 
pendent existences arc minds-together-with-that-which-they- 
apprehend, and that the one strictly necessary absolute existence 
lb a supreme and infinite and everlasting mind in synthesis with 
all things 

Fcmcr*s works are remarkable for an unusual charm and sim- 
plirity of style These qualities are especially noticeable m the 
Lectures on (rveek Philosophy ^ one of the best introductions on the 
subject m the English language A complete edition of his philo- 
sophical writings was pubhshed in 1875, with a memoir by £. L 
Lushing ton , see also monograph by E S Haldane m the Famous 
Scots Senes 

FERRIER, PAUL (1843- ), French dramatist, was born 

at Montpellier on the 29th of March 1843 already 

produced several comedies when m 1873 he secured real success 
with two short pieces, Chez Vavocat and Les Incendtes de Massouj 
lard. Others of his numerous plays are Les Compensations (1876) , 
I* An de tromper les femmes (1890), with M. Najac One of 
Femer’b greatest triumphs was the production wilih Fabnce 
Carr6 of Josiphine vendue par ses soeurs (1886), an opira hou^e 
with music by Victor Roger Ills opera libretti include J a 
Marocatne (1879), music of J Offenbach , Le Chevalier d*Har- 
mental (1896) after the play of Dumas pdre, for the music of 
A Messager , La I tile de Taharin (1901), with Victonen Sardou, 
music of Gabriel Piern 4 

FERRIER, SUSAN EDMONSTONE (1782-1854), Scottish 
novelist, horn in Edinburgh on the 7th of September 1782, was 
the daughter of James Perrier, for some years factor to the duke 
of Argyll, and at one time one of the clerks of the court of session 
with Sir Walter Scott Her mother was a Miss Coutts, the 
beautiful daughter of a Forfarshire farmer James Frederick 
Ferrier, noticed above, was Susan Femcr's nephew 

Miss Femer's first novel. Marriage, was begun in concert with 
a friend. Miss Clavenng, a niece of the duke of Argyll , but this 
lady only wrote a few pages, and Marriage, completed by Miss 
Ferrier as early as 1810, appeared in 1818 It was followed m 
1824 by The Inheritance, a better constructed and more mature 
work , and the last and perhaps best of her novels. Destiny, 
dedicated to Sir Walter Scott (who himself undertook to strike 
the bargain with the publisher Cadell), appeared m 1831 All 
these novels were published anonymously , but, with tlieir 
clever portraiture of contemporary Scottish life and manners, 
and even recognizable caricatures of some social celebrities of 
the day, they could not fail to become popular north of the Tweed. 
“ Lady MacLaughlan ** represents Mrs Seymour Darner in dress 
and Lady Rredenck Campbell, whose husband. Lord Femer, 
was executed in 1760, m manners Mary, Lady Clark, well 
known m EdiAbutgh, figured as “ Mrs Fox ** and the three maiden 
aunts ^ere the Misses Edmonstone Many were the conjectures 
as to the atuthotlship of the novels. In the Noctes Ambrostanae 
(November iSa6), James Hogg is made to mention The In- 
heritance, and adds, “ which I aye thought was written by 
Sir Walter, as weeFs Marriage, till it spunked out that it was 
written by a leddy.** Scott himself gave Miss Ferrier a very 
high place indeed among the novelists of the day In his diary 
(March 27, 1826), criticizing a new work which he had been 
reading, he says, The women do this better Edgeworth, 
Femer, Austen, have all given portraits of real society far 
supenor to anything man, vain man, has produced of the like 
nature ** Another friendly recognition of Miss Femer is to be 
found at the conclusion of his Tales of my I andlord, where Scott 
calls her his ** sister shadow,** the still anonymous author of 
“ the very livelv work entitled Marriage ** Lively, indeed, all 
Miss Femer*s works are, — ^wntten in clear, bnsk English, and 
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with an inexhaustible fund of humour. It is true her books 
portray the ecoentricitieSi the folhes^ and foibles of the society in 
which she lived; cancaturmg with terrible exactness its hypocnsy; 
boastfuiness; greed; aJSectation; and undue subservience to public 
opmioiL Yet Miss Ferrier wrote less to reform than to amuse. 
In this she is less like Miss Edgeworth than MisS Austen. Miss 
Edgeworth was more of a moralist , her wit is not so involuntarV; 
her caricatures not alwa/s so good-natured But Miss Austen 
and Miss Ferrier were genuine humoristS; and with Miss Femer 
especially a keen sense of Ihe ludicrous was always dominant 
Her humorous characters are always her best It was no doubt 
because she felt this that in the last year of her life she regretted 
not having devoted her talents more exclusively to the service of 
religion But if she was not a moralist, neither was she a cynic , 
and her wit, even where it is most caustic, is never uncharitable 

Miss Femer’s mother died m 1797, and from that date she 
kept house for her father until his death in 1829. She lived 
quietly at Morningside House and m Edinburgh for more than 
twenty years after the publication of her last work Tlie 
pleasantest picture that we have of her is in Lockhart’s de- 
scription of her visit to Scott in May 1831 She was asked there 
to help to amuse the dying master of Abbotsford who when 
he was not writing Coittii Robert of Pans, would t\\V brilliantly 
as ever Only sometimes, before he had reached the point in a 
narrative, “ it would seem as if some intf‘rnal ^piing had given 
way ” Tie would pause, and gaze blankly and anxiously round 
him “ 1 noticed,** says I ockhart, the delicacy (if Miss l^er^er 
on such occasions Her sight was bad, and she took care not to 
use her glasses when he was speaking , and she afTeclcd to also 
troubled with deafness, and would sav^, * Well, 1 am getting as 
dull as a post , I have not heard a word since yon said so-and- 
so,* — ^being sure to mention a ( ircnmstancc behind that at whi( h 
he had really halted TTc then took up the thread with his 
habitual smile of court esv— as if forgetting his case entirely m 
the consideration of the Indy’o infirmity ** 

Miss Ferrier died on the ^ih of November 1854, at her brother’s 
house in Kdinburgh She left among her papers a sliort un- 
published article, entitled “ Recollect ions of Viats to Ashcsticl 
and Abbotsford ” This 13 her own a ery interesting account of 
her long friendship with Sir Waltci Scott, from the date of her 
first visit to him and Lady Scott at Asliestiol, when' she went 
with her father in the autumn of j8tt, to her list sad visit 
to AbJiotsford in 18 y It contains some impromptu verses 
written bv Scott in her album at Ashe^tiel 

Miss Ferrer’s 1 ( ttci > to htr sistt r, "w Inch contained much mt( resting 
biographic il m ittcr, were dcslroycx! at her paiticular raiiitst, but a 
volume of her correspondence with a memoir by her grand-nephew, 
John Perner, was piibliahcd m 1998 

FERROL \El F(tral] a seaport of noith-wcstern Spam, in 
the province of Corunna , siUiatcd 12 m N E of the city of 
Corunna, and o 1 the Bay of Fcrrol an inlet of the Atlantic Ocean 
Pop (1900) 25,281 Together with S\n Fernando, near Cadiz, 
and Cartagena, Ferrol is goierned by an admiral, with the 
special title of captain- general , and it ranks beside these two 
ports as one of the principal naval stations of Spain The town 
is beautifully situated on a headland overlooking the bay, and 
is surrounded by rocky hills which render it invisible from the 
sea lib harbour, naturally one of the best m Europe, and the 
largest in Spam except those of Vigo and Corunna, !•«» deep, 
capacious and secure ; but the entrance is a narrow strait alxiut 
2 m long, which admits only one Vessel at a time, and is c6m- 
manded bv modern and powerfully armed forts, while the neigh- 
bouring heights are also crowned by defensive works. Ferrol is 
provided with extensive dockyards, quays, warehouses and 
an arsenal , most of these, wath the palace of the captain-general, 
♦he hull-ring, theatres, and other print ip'll buildings, were built 
or moderni/ed between 1875 and 1905 The local industries are 
mainly connected with the shipping trade, or the refitting of 
warships. Owing to the lack of railway communication, and 
the competition of Corunna at so short a distance, Ferrol is not 
a first-dass commercial port ; and in the early years of the 20th 
century its trade, already injured by the loss tb Spain of Cuba 


and Porto Rico in 1898, showed little prospect of improvement 
The exports are insignificant, and consist chiefly of wooden 
staves and beams for use as pit-props , the chief imports are 
Coal, cement, timber, iron and machinery In 2904, 282 vessels 
of 155,881 tons entered the harbour. In the same year the con- 
struction of a railway to the neighlxiuring town of Betanzos 
was undertaken, and m 1909 important shipbuilding operations 
wea-e begun. 

Ferrol was a mere fishing village until 1 7 52, when Ferdinand VL 
began to fit it for becoming an aracnal In 171)9 tiie British 
made a fruitless attempt to capture it, but on the 4th of 
November 1805 they defeated the French fleet m front of the 
town, which they compelled to surrender On the 27th of 
January 1809 it was through treachery delivered over to the 
French, but it was vacated by them on the 22nd of fiily. On 
the 15th of July i823another blockade was begun by the French, 
and Ferrol surrendered to them on the 27th of August 

FERRUCCIO, or Ferrucct, FRANCESCO (1489-1^30), 
Florentine captain After spending a few years ns a merchant s 
clerk he took to soldiering at an early age, and sened m the 
Batide Nere m various parts of Italy, earning a reputation as a 
daring fighter and somewhat of a swashbuckler When Pope 
Clement VJl and the emperor Charles V decided to reinstate 
the Medici in IHorcnce, they made war on the Floientine lepublic, 
and Ferruccio was appointed Florentine militaiv commissioner 
at Empoli, where he showed great daring and re-toiirce by his 
rapid marches and sudden attacks on the Imperialists l^arlv 
in 1530 Voltcrra had thrown ofl Floientme alkgiancc and 
had been occupied by an Jmpernlist garnson, but Ferruccio 
surprised and recaptured the c ity During his absence, however, 
the Imperialists captured Empoli b\ treachery, thus cutting 
off one of the chief avenues of approach to Florence Ferruccio 
proposed to the government of tho republic that hi' should 
march on Rome and terrorize the pope by the thre it of a sack 
into making pc'acc with Florence on favourable terms, but 
althcnigh the war committee appointed him i ommissioncr- 
genoral for the operations outside the citv, they 1 eject til his 
scheme as too audacious Fenuccio then clecidecl to attenift 
a diversion by attacking the Imperialists in the rear and started 
from Volterra for the Apennines But at Pisa he was laid up 
for a month with a fever— a misfortune which enabled the enemy 
to get wind of his plan and to prepare for his attack At the end 
of July Ferruccio left Pisa at the head of alwit 4000 men, and 
although the besieged m Florence, knowing that a large part 
of the Imperialists undei the prince of Orange had gone to meet 
Ferruccio, wished to co-operate with the latter bv means of a 
sortie, they were prevented from doing so by their ciwn traitorous 
commander-m-( hicf, Malatesta Baglioni FVrruccio encountered 
a much larg(»r force of the enemv on the 3ul of August at Gavi- 
nana , a desperate battle ensued, and at first the Imperialists 
were driven back by Ferruccio’s fierce onslaught and the prince 
of Orange himself was killed, but reinfoi cements under Fabrizio 
Maramaldo having arrived, the Florentines were almost annihil- 
ated and Ferruccio was wounded and captured Maramaldo 
out of personal spite despatched the wounded man with his own 
hand This defeat sealed the fate of the rejiublic, and nine days 
later Florence surrendered Ferruccio was one of the great 
soldiers of the age, and his enterprise is the finest episode of the 
last days of the Florentine republic See also under Florence 
and Mkdici 

BinciocRAPHV “F Sassetti, Vila di Francesco Ferrnccit written 
ift the i6th century and published m the Archtvto stoitco, vol iv 
pt 11 (Florence, 1833), with an introduction by C Monzani , E 
Aloisi, La Battaglia di Gavinana (Bologna, 1881), cf P Villari’s 
criticism of the latter work, " Ferruccio e Maramaldo, ’ m his Arte, 
storia, $ filosofia (Florence, 1884) , Gino Capponi, Stona della re- 
pybhhca d% Ftrenxe^ vol 11 (Florence, 1875) 

FERRULE, a small metal cap or ring used for bolding parts 
of a rod, &c , together, and for giving strength to weakened 
materials, or especially, when attached to the end of a stick, 
umbrella, &c , for preventing weanng or splitting The word 
is properly venel or vnml, m which form it was used till the 
i8th century, and is derived through the 0 Fr virelle, modern 

X. 10 
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from a T^tin diminutive vimia of mnaa, braceteti^ The 
form in which the word is now known is dee to the influence 
of Latin f0rrum, iron. Ferrule ’’ must be distinguished from 
'' ferule or ferula,” properly the Latin name of the ” giant 
fennel.” From the* use of the stalk of this plant as a cane or 
rod for punishments comes the application of the word to many 
instruments used' m chastisement, more particularly a short 
flat piece of wood or leather shaped somewhat like the sole of a 
hoot, and appKed to the palms of the hand. It is the common 
form of disciplinary instrument in Roman Catholic schools, 
the pam inflicted » exceedingly sharp and immediate, but the 
eflbots are momentary and leave no chance for any dangerous 
results. The word is sometimes applied to the ordinary cane as 
used by schoolmasters 

FERRY, JULES FRANCUIS CAMILLE (1832-1893), French 
statesman, was born at Saint Die (Vosges) on the 5th of April 
1832 Ho studied law, and was called to the bar at Pans, but 
soon went into pobtics, contributing to various newspapers, 
particularly to the Temps. He attacked the Empire with great 
violence, directing his opposition especially against Baron 
Haussmann, prefect of the Seine Elected republican deputy 
for Pans i 1869, he proteste 1 against the declaration of war 
with Germany, and on the 6th of September 1870 was appointed 
prefect of the Seme by the government of national defence 
In this position he had the difriciilt task of administering Pans 
during the siege, and after tlie ( ommune was obliged to resign 
(5th of June 1871) From 1872- 1873 he was sent by Tluers 
as minister to Athens, hut returned to the chamber as deputy 
for the Vosges, and became one of the leaders of the republiran 
party When the first republican ministry was formed under 
W, H. Waddington on the 4tli of February 1879, he was one of 
Its members, and continued m the mmistry until the 30th of 
March 1885, except for two short interruptions (from the 10th of 
Novombt^r t88i to the 30th of January 1882, and from the 29th 
of July 1882 to the 21st of February 1883), first as minister 
of education and then as minister of foreign affairs lie was 
twice premier (1880^1881 and 1883- 188«:) Two important 
works arc associated with hb administration, the non*clencal 
organuatKin of public education, and the beginning of the 
colonial expansion of France. Following the republican 
programme he proposed to destroy the influence of the clergy 
m the university He reorganized the committee of pulJic 
education (law of the a7th of February i88o), and proposec 
a regulation for the conferring of university degrees, which, 
though rejected, aroused violent polemics because the 7th 
article took away from tlw unauthorized religious ordcis the right 
to teach Ho finally succeeded m passing the great law of the 
a8th of March 1882, which made primary education m France 
free, non-clencal and obligatory. In hiwr education the 
number of professors doubled under bis rmnistry. After the 
military defeat of France by Germany in 1870, he formed the 
idea of acquiring a great colonial empire, not to colonize it, but 
for the sake of economic exploitation He directed the negotia- 
tions which led to the estabhsliment of a French protectorate 
m Tunis (i88i), prepared the treaty of the 17th of December 
188^5 for the occupation of Madagascar , directed the exploration 
of the Congo and of the Niger region , and above all he organized 
the conquest of Indo-China The excitement caused at Pans 
by an unimportant reverse of the French troops at I^g-son 
caused lus downfall f3oth of March 1885), but the treaty of 
peace with China (qta of June 1885) was his work. He still 
remained an influential memloer of the moderate republican 
party, and directed the opposition to General Boulanger, After 
the resignation of President Gr6vy (2nd of December 1887), 
he was a candidate for the presidency of the republic, but the 
radicals refused to support him, and he withdrew in favour of 
Sadi Carnot The violent polemics aroused against him at this 
tune caused a madman to attack hun with a revolver, and he 
died from the wound, on the 17th of March 1893. The^chamber 
1^ deputies voted him a state funeral. 

deUtroxeUmRipeAhqmi AtEambaud* 

(Pans, 1903), 


FERRY (from the satne root as that of the> verb ** toc farai;” 
to jouxa>ey or tmVel, common to Tautotiic languages, cf. Ger# 
fuhrtn , It is ooimected with the root of ir^s, way, aAd 
Lat. f^rtan, to catxy), a place where boats ply n^ukrly aoposi 
a river or arm of the sea for the conveyance of goods and personSi! 
The word » also applied, to the boats employed (ferry bpata). 
In a car-ferry or train-ferry railway cars or complete trams are 
conveyed across a piece of water in vessels which have railway 
liAes laid on their decks, so that the vehicles run on and ofl them 
on their own wheds In law the right of ferrying persons or 
goods across a particular river or strait, and of exacting a reasonr 
able toll for the service, belongs, litoe the right of fair and market, 
to the class of rights known as franchises. Its origin must be 
by statute, royal grant, or prescription. It is wholly unconnected 
with the ownership or occupation of land, so tlmt the owner 
of the ferry need not be proprietor of the soil on cither side* of 
the water over which the right is exercised. He is bound to 
maintain safe and suitable boats ready for the use of the public, 
and to employ fit persons as ferrymen As a correlative of 
this duty he has a right of action, net only against those who 
evade or refuse payment of toll when it is due, but also against 
those who disturb his franchise by setting up a new fcr!r>% so 
as to dimmish his custom, unle^ > a change of circumstances, such 
as an increase of population near the ferry, justify other means 
of passage, whether of the same kmd or not. See also Water 
Rights. 

FERSBN, FREDRIK AXEL, Count von (1719-1794), 
Swedish politician, was a son of Lieutenant-General Hans 
Reinhold h arson and entered the Swedish Life Guards in 17AO, 
and from 1743 to 1748 was in the French service {RoyahSui(lols\ 
where hi rose to the rank of brigadier In the Seven Years’ War 
Fersen distinguished himself during the operations round Use- 
doni and Wollm (1759), when he inflicted serious loss on the 
Prussians. But it 1$ as a jiohtician that he is best known At 
the diet of 1755-1756 he was elected landtmarekaik^or marshal 
of the diet, and from henceforth, till the re\oliitU)n of 1772, 
led the Hat party (see Sweden Hnir/y) In 1756 he defeated 
the projects of the court for increasii g the royal powor , but, 
after the disasters of the Seven Years’ War, gra\itated towards 
the court again and contributed, b> his energy and eloquence, to 
uphold the tottering lints for several years. On the accession of 
the Caps to power m 1766, Fersen assisted the court m its 
struggle with them by refusing to employ the Guards to keep 
order in the capital when King Adolphus Frederick, diivcn to 
desperation by the demands of the Gips, publicly abdicated, and 
a seven days’ mterregnum ensued At the ensuing diet of 1769, 
when the Hats returned to power, Fersen was again elected 
marshal of tlie diet , but he made no attempt to redeem his 
pledges to the crown prmce Gustavus, as to a very necessary 
reform of the constitution, which he had made before the elec- 
tions, and thus mvoluntarily contributed to the subsequent 
estahhblunent of absolutism. When Gustavus III. ascended 
the throne in 1772, and attempted to reconcile the two factions 
by a composition which aimed at dividing all political power 
between them, Fersen said he despaired of bringing back, m a 
moment, to the path of virtue and patriotism a people who 
had been ruimmg not for more tlian half a century ui the wilder- 
ness of political licence and corruption Nevertheless he con- 
sented to open negotiations with the Caps, and was the prmcipal 
Hat represen tati\e on the abortive composition committee 
During the revolution of August 1772, Person remained a passive 
spectator of the overthrow of the constitution, and was one of 
the first whom Gustavus summoned to his side after his triumphs 
Yet his relations with the king were never cordial. The old 
party-leader could never forget that he had once been a power 
m the state, and it is evident, from his Htstortska Skrtfter, how 
jealous he was of Gustavus’s personal qualities There was a 
slight collision between them as early as the diet of 1778 , but 
at the diet of 1736 Fersen boldly led the opposition against the 
king^s financial measures (see Gustavus III) which were conse- 
quently rejected ; while in private mterviews, if bis own account 
of th^ IS to be trustee^ be addressed Ins sovereign wiUi 
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outwit insolence. 4t the (Uet of 1789 l^ersen marshalled the 
il^bW around hnn for a combat 4 o^Ut(mce against the throne 
gnd that, tQo, at a twe whjen Sweden wa3 involved m two 
dangerous foreign wars^ and national unit^ was absolntely 
indispensable. This tactical blunder cost bun his popularity 
and materially assisted the secret operations of the Ob- 
struction was Fcrsen’s chief weapon, and he contmued to post- 
pone the grantmg of subsidies by the house ot nobles for some 
weekSk But after frequent stormy scenes in the diet, which were 
only prevented from becoming m^Wes by Fersen’s rtidderation, 
or hesitation, at the critical moment, lie and twenty of has friends 
of the nobility were arrested (17^ February i 7 ® 9 ) the 
opposition collapsed* Ferson was speedily relewwd, but hence- 
forth kept aloof from politics, surviving the king two years 
He was a man of great natural talent, with an imposing presence, 
and he always bore himself hkc the aristocrat he was. But his 
haughtiness and lov e of power are undemabk, and he was perhaps 
too great a party-leader to be a great statesman Yet for &c\ cn- 
teen years, with very brief intervals, he controlled the destinies 
of Sweden, and his influence m France was fqr some lime pretty 
considerable His Uihtonska Skr/fier, which arc a record of 
Swedish hibtory, mainly autobiographu al, during the greater 
part of the i8th century, is excellent as literature, but somewhat 
unreliable as an historical document, especially m the later 
parts. 

See C G Malmstrdm, Svertgas pohtisha Hisinrta (Stockholm, 
1855-1865), R N Ham, Gusiauus III (London, 1895). C 1 
Odihticr, Sv^riges pohtiska Ht^iotta undir Gitstaf ITl Regertng 
(Stockholm, 1885, ic ) , F A Fersen, Htstonsha Shrtfter (Stockholm, 
X867-1872) (RNB) 

FERSEN, HANS AXEL, Count von (1753-1810),^ Swedish 
statesman, was carefully educated at home, at the Carol mum 
at Brunswick and at Turin In 1779 be entered the French 
military service [Royal-Baviere\ accompanied General Rocham- 
beau to America as his adjutant, distinguished himself during 
the war with England, notably at the siege of Yorktown, 1781, 
and in 1785 was promoted to be colonel propn^iatre of the 
regiment Royal-Suedon The young nobleman was, frotn the 
first, a prime favourite at the French court, owing partly to 
the recollection of his father’s devotion to France, but princi- 
pally because of his own amiable and brilliant qualities Tlie 
queen. Mane Antoinette, was especially attracted by the grace 
and wit of le beau Fersen, who had inherited his full share 
of the striking handsomeness which was hereditary in the 
family 

It is possible that Fersen would have spent most of his life at 
Versailles, but for a hint from his own sovereign, then at Pisa, 
that he desired him to join his suite He accompanied Gusta\ub 
III. in his Italian tour and returned home with him in 1784 
When the war with Russia broke out, in 1788, Fersen accom- 
panied his regiment to Finland, hut m the autumn of the same 
year was sent to F’rance, where the political horizon was already 
darkening It was necessary for Gustavus to have an agent 
thoroughly in the confidence of the French royal family, and, at 
the same time, sufficiently able and audacious to help them m 
tlieir desperate straits, especially as he had lost all confidence 
in his accredited minister, the baron dc Stael With his usual 
acumen, he fixed upon Fersen, who was at his post early m 1790 
Before the end of the year he was forced to admit that the cause 
of the French monarchy was hopeless so long as the king and 
queen of France were nothing but captives in their own capital, 
at the mercy of an irresponsible mob He took a leading part 
in the flight to Varennes. He found most of the requisite funds 
at the last moment He ordered the constriiction of the famous 
carriage for six, m the name of the baroness von Korff, and kept 
It m his hotel grounds, rue Malignon, that all Paris might get 
aopustomed to the sight of it. He was the coachman of the fiacre 
which drove the royal family from the Carrousel to the Porte 
Baint-Mm^tm. He accompanied them to Bondy, the first stage 
of their journey 

Jn August 1791, Fersen was sent to Vienna to indu6c the em- 
peror Leopold to accede to a new ooalitSi^tn against ^revolutionary 


France, but be soop came to the condusion that the Austrian 
court meant to do nothing at all At hfe own'request, theitfbrei, 
he was transferred to Brussels, where he could be of more service 
(to the queen of France. In February 179a, at biisi 0Wn 
I mortal penl, he once more succeeded m reaching Pans with 
I Qounterfeit credentials as mmister {denipotctitiary to Portu^sL 
On the he arprved, and the same evening contrived to Steal 
an interview with the queen unobserved On the following dpy 
j he was with the royal family from she o'clock in the evening till 
Six o'clock the next morning, and convinced himscll that a second 
flight was phy^cally impossible On the afternoon of the aist 
he succeeded m paying a third visit to the Tuileries, stayed 
there till midtiiAt and succeeded, with great difficulty, m 
1 regaining Brussels on the This perflous expedition, a 

monumental instance of courage and loyalty, had no substantial 
result In 1797 Fersen was sent to the congress of Rastatt as 
the Swedish delegate, but m consequence of a protest from the 
French government, was not permitted to take part in it. 

During the regency of the duke of Siidcrmania (1792-1796) 
Fersen, like all the other Oustavians, w^as m disgrace ; but, on 
Gustavus IV. attaining his majority in 1796, he was welcomed 
ba(k to court with open arms, and reinstated m all his offices 
and dignities In iSot he was appointed Riksniarskalk (« carl- 
marshal) On the outbreak of the war Vvith Napoleon, Fersen 
atrompanied Gustavus IV to Germany to assist liini m gaining 
fresh allies He prevented Gustavus from invading Prussia m 
revenge for the refusal of the king of Prussia to declare war 
against France, and during the rest of the reign was in semi- 
disgracc, though generally a member of the government when 
the king was abroad 

Fersen stood quite aloof from the revolution of 1809, (See 
SwTEDEN • History ) Ills sympathies were entirely with Prince 
Gustavus, son of the unfortunate Giista\us IV, and he wms 
generally credited with the desire to see him king When the 
newly elected successor to the throne, the highly popular prince 
Christian Augustus of Augustenburg, died suddenly in Sk&ne 
m May 1810, the report spread that he had been poisoned, and 
that Fersen and his sister, the countess Piper, were accessories. 
The source of this equally absurd and infamous libel has nei er 
been discovered But it was eagerly taken up bv the anti- 
Gustavian press, and popular suspicion was especially aroused 
by a fable called ** The Poxes” directed against the lersens, 
w'hich appeared m Nya Posten When, then, on the 20th of 
June 1810, the prince's body was conveyed to Stockholm, and 
Fersen, m his official capacity as Rthsmarskalh , received it at the 
barrier and led the funeral cortege into the city, his fine carriage 
and his splendid robes seemed to the people an open derision 
of the general grief The crowd began to murmur and presently 
to fling stones and cry ” murderer ! ” He sought refuge m a 
house in the Ruldarhus Square, but the mob rushed after him, 
brutally maltreated him and tore his robes to pieces To quiet 
the people and save the unhappy \ ictim, two officers volunteered 
to conduct him to the senate bouse and there place him in arrest. 
But he had no sooner mounted the steps leading to the entrance 
than the crowd, which had followed him all the way beating him 
with sticks and umbrellas, made a rush at him, knocked him down, 
and kicked and trampled him to death. This horrible outrage, 
which lasted more than an hour, happened, too, in the presence 
of numerous troops, drawn up in the Riddarhus Square, whp 
made not the slightest effort to rescue the Riksmarskalk from 
his tormentors In the circumstances, ono must needs adopt 
the opinion of Fcrsen’s contemporary, Baron Gustavus Armfelt, 
“ One |s almost tempted to say that the government wanted to 
give the jKjople a victim to play with, just aS when one throws 
something to an irritated wild beast to distract its attention. 
The more I consider it all, the more I am certain that the mob 
had the least to do wdth it. , . . But in Cod’s name what were 
tlie troops about ? How could such a thing happen in broad 
daylight during a procession, when troops and a military escort 
were actually present ? ” The responsibility certainly rests 
thq government of Charles XIII., which apparently in-^ 
tended to mtimidai;e the Gustavians by the removal of one of 
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their principa4 leaders. Armlelt escaped in lime, so Femen fell 
the victim. 

Sco R M KlinckowstrOm, Comte de Fersen et la cour de France 
(Paris, 1877 . Eng ed , I/mdon, 1902) ; Htsiorta om Axel von 
Per sens movd (Stockholm, 1844) ; R N Bain, Gusiavus vol. ii 
(London, x8(>5) , P Gaulot, Vn Am% de la reine (Paris, 1892) ; F. F. 
Flach, Gre/ve Hans Axel von Fersen (Stockholm, 1896) ; £ Teener, 
Gisstaf M aunts ArmfeU^ vol lu. (Stockholm, 1883-1887). (R N B) 

FBSCA, FBEDERIO ERNEST (1789-1826), German violinist 
and composer of instrumental music, was born on the 15th of 
February 1789 at Magdebur^^, where he received his early musical 
education. He completed his studies at Leipzig under Eberhard 
Muller, and at the early age of fifteen appeared before tlie public 
with several conccrti for the violm, which were received with 
general applause, and resulted in his bein^ appointed leading 
violinist of the Leipzig orchestra. This position he occupied till 
1806, when he became concert-master to the duke of Oldenburg 
In 1808 he was appointed solo-violinist by King Jerome of West- 
phalia at Cassed, and tlierc he remained till the end of the French 
occupation (18x4), when he went to Vienna, and soon afterwards 
to Carlsruhc, having been appointed concert-master to the grand- 
duke of Baden. His failing health prevented him from enjoying 
the numerous and well-deserved triumphs he owed to lus ait, 
and in 1826 he died of consumption at the early age of Uiirty- 
bcven. As a virtuoso Fesca ranks amongst the best masters 
of the German school of violinists, the school subsequently of 
bpohr and of Joachim Especially as leader of a quartet he is 
said to have been unrivalled with regard tq classic dignity and 
simplicity of style Amongst his compositions, his quartets toi 
stringed instruments and other pieces of chamber music arc the 
most remarkable II is two opci as, Cautemira and Omar and I eday 
were less successful, lacking dramatic power and onginahlv 
He also wrote some sacicd compositions, and numcrou.> songs 
and vocal rjuartets. 

FESCENNIA, an ancient city of Etruria, which is probably 
to be placed immediately to the N. of the modern Corchiano, 
6 m N W of ( ivita ( astellana (‘ ce Fuekii) The Via Amerma 
traverses it G. Dennis ( Ctites ami Cemekru s 0] Ktrima , 1 ondon, 
x88j, 1. X15) proposed to place it at the Kiseiva S Silve^ro, 
3 m. L of C orchiano, nearer the Tiber, where remains of Etruscan 
walls exist At Corchiano itself, however, similar walls may Iw 
traced, and the site is a strong and characieriatic one — ^a triangle 
between two deep ravines, with the thud (we‘st) side cut off by 
a ditch Here, loo, remains of two bridges may be seen, and 
several rich tombs have been esc aval ed 

Sec A Bui’lioiic, Conte di Monalc,*' in Fomtsihe MiUcilungen 
(X887), p 21 seq 

FESCENNINE VERSES {Fescennnia carmma), one of the 
earliest kinds of Italian poetry, subsequently developed into 
the Satura and the Roman comic drama Originally sung at 
village harvest-home rc|oicings, they made their way inU) the 
towns, and became the fashion at rchgious fesln als and pi i\ ate 
gatherings — especially weddings, to which in later time> tiny 
were practically restricted They were usually in the Saturnian 
metre and took the form of a clialogue, consi'^tin^r of an inter- 
change of extemporaneous raillcrv. Tliose who took part m them 
wore masks made of the bark of trees At first liarmlosa and 
good-humoured, if somewhat coarse, these smi^s gradually out- 
stripped the bounds of dccimcv , main lous altac'ks were made 
upon both g<wls and men, and the matter became so serious that 
the law intervened and scurrilous personalities were forbidden 
by the Tivelvc Tables (Ciccro, De re pitbhtaj iv 10), Specimens 
of the Fescennines used at weddings are the Epithalamium of 
Manlius (Catallus, Ixi 122) and the four poems of Cluiidian m 
honour of the mania^ijo of Ilonorius and Maria , the first, how- 
ever, IS distinguished by a lu entiousncss which is absent m the 
latter Ausomus m his Cento nupUalis mentions the Fescennines 
of Aunianus Fahsciis, who lived m the time of Hadrian Various 
derivations have been proposed for Fescenntm According to 
Festus, they were introduced from Fcsccnnia in Etruria, but 
there is no reason to assume that l iv particular town was 
^iccially devoted to the use of such igs. As* an alternative 
]?estus suggests a connexion with . rzxm, eit^ier because the 


FescfennthA were regarded as a protection against evil influences 
(see Munro, Crthetsms and EluctdaUorts of Cattdlusy p 76) or 
because fasanum phallus), as the symbol of fertility, would 
from early times nave been naturally associated with harvest 
festivals H Nettleship, m an article on “ 'Fhe Earliest Italian 
Literathre ” {Journal df Philology, xi 1882), in support of 
Munro’s view, translates the expression “ verses used by 
charmers,” assuming a noun fescennus, connected with fas fan. 

The locus classiLUs in ancient hicrature is Horace, Epistles, iu 
1 139, see also Virgil, Georgies, li 38*5, Tibullus 11 i 53 , E 
Homnann, ** Die Fescenmnen," m Phetntsches Museum, U p. 320 
(X896) , art Latin LzTitRATUXS. 

FBSCH, JOSEPH (1763-1839), cardinal, was bom at Ajacao 
on the 3rd of January 1763 His father, a Swiss officer in the 
service of the Genoese Republic, had married the mother of 
T-aetitia Bonaparte, after the decease of her first husband. 
Fcsch therefore stood almost in the relation of an uncle to the 
young Bonapartes, and after the death of Lucien Bonaparte, 
archdeacon of Ajaccio, he became for a time the protector and 
patron of the family In the year 1789, when the French 
Revolution broke out, he w'as archdeacon of Ajaccio, and, like 
the majority of the Corsicans, he felt repugnance for many of 
the acts of the French government during that period ; m parti- 
cular he protested against the application to Corsica of the act 
known as the “ Cnil Constitution of the Clergy” (July 1700) 
As provost of the chapter ” m that city he directly felt the 
pressure (jf events ; for on the suppression of religious orders 
and corporations, he was constrained to retire into private life 

Thereafter he shared tlic fortunes of the Bonaparte family 
in the intrigues and strifes winch ensued Drawn gradual! v 
liy that fannl) into espousing the French cause against Paoli 
and the Anglophiles, he was fiirced to leave Corsica and to 
proceed with Lactitia and her sons to Toulon, in the early part 
of the autumn of 1793 Failing to find clerical dutic> ixt that 
time (the piriod of the Terror), he entered ( ivil life, and served 
in various capacities, until on the appointment of Napoleon 
Bonaparte to the command of the French “ Aimy of Italy” 
he became a commiS!>ary attached to that army This part of 
his career is obscure and without importance His fortunes 
ruse rapidly on the attainment of the dignity of First Consul 
b) his former ch«uge, Napoleon, after the roup d' 6 lai of Brumaire 
(November 1799) Thereafter, when the restoration of the 
Roman Catholic rvhgion was in the mind of the Frst Consul, 
Ftsch resumed hi^ clerical vocation end to an active part 
m the complex negotiations which led to the signing of the 
Concordat with the H(>ly See on the 15th of July i8ox His 
reward came in the pn/e of the aiubbishciinc of Lyons, on the 
duties of which he enttred m August 1802 Six months later 
he rectivcil a still more signal reward for his past services, being 
raincd to the dignity of cardinal 

in 1 80 1 on the letircmcnt of Cacault from the pcAition of 
French ambassador at Rome, J^esch rc'^eived that important 
ajipoiiitmcnt lie was assi-ited by ( liatcaiibriand, but soon 
sharply didcrcd with him on many questions Towards the 
close of the >ear 1804 Napoleon entrusted t) hesch the difficult 
task of securing the presence of Pope Pi us VII at th^* forth- 
coming coronation of the emperor at Notre Dame, Pans (Dec 
2nd, 1804) Ills tact in overcoming the reluctance of the pope 
to be present at the coionati^’n (it was only eight months after 
the execution of the due d’Enghien) rec eivcd further recognition 
Tie received the grand cordon of the I cgion of Honour, became 
grand-almoner of the empire and had a scat m tlie French 
senate He v/as to receive further honours In 1806 one of the 
most influential of the German clerics, Karl \ on Dalberg, then 
prince bishop of Regensburg, chose him to be his coadjutor 
and designated him as his successor 

Events, however, now occurred which overclouded his pros- 
pects. In the course of tlie years 1806-1807 Napoleon came 
into sharp collision with the pope on various matters both 
political and religious Fesch sought in vain to reconcile the 
two potentates. Napoleon was mexorable m his demands, 
and Pius VII refused to give way where the disciplmc and 
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vital interests of the church seemed to be threatened. The 
emperor on several occasions sharply rebuked Fesch for what 
he thought to be weakness and ingratitude It is clear^ howeveri 
that the cardinal went as far as possible m counselling the 
submission of the spiritual to the civil power. For a time he 
was not on speakmg terms with the pope ; and Napoleon re- 
called him from Rome 

Affairs came to a ensis in the year xSoq, when Napoleon 
issued at Vienna the decree of the 17th of Mav, ordering the 
annexation of the papal states to the French rn\pire. In that 
year Napoleon conferred on Fesch the archbisnopnc of Pans, 
but he refused the honour He, however, consented to uke 
part in an ecclesiastical commission formed by the emperor 
from among the dignitaries of the Galilean Church, but m 1810 
the commission was dissolved The hopes of Fesch with respect 
to Regensburg were also damped by an arrangement of the year 
1810 whereby Regensburg was absorbed in Bavaria. 

In the year i8n the emperor convoked a national council 
of Galilean denes for the discussion of church affairs, and 
Fesch was appointed to preside over their deliberations. Here 
again, however, he failed to satisfy the inflexible emperor and 
was dismissed to his diocese The friction between uncle and 
nephew became more acute in the following year. In June 
1812, Pius VII was brought from his first place of detention, 
Savona, to Fontainebleau, where he was kept under surveillance 
m the hope that he would give wav m certain matters relating 
to the ( oncordat and in other clerical affairs Fesch ventured 
to write to the aged pontiff a letter which came into the hands 
of the emperor His anger against Fesch was such that he 
stopped the sum of 150,000 florins which had been accorded 
to him The disasters of the vears 1812- 1S13 brought Napoleon 
to treat Pms Vll with more lenilv and the position of Fesdi 
thus became for a time less difficult On the first abdication 
of Napoleon (April iilh, 1814) and the restoration of the Bour- 
bons, he, however, retired to Rome where he received a welcome 
The events of the Hundred Days (March- June*, 1815) brought 
him back to France , he resumed his archiepiscopal duties at 
Lyons and was further named a member of the senate. On 
the second abdication of the emperor (June 22nd, 1815) Fesch 
retired to Rome, where he spent the rest of his days in dignified 
ease, surrounded by numerous masterpieces of art, man)^ of 
which he bequeathed to the city of Lyons He died at Rome 
on the 13th of Mav 183Q 

Scp J B Monscigneur L^^onm 1 , Le Cardinal Fe^oh (2 vols , T.yons, 
1841), Rieard, Le Cardinal Lesch (Pans, i8gs) , If Welschingt r, 
Le Pape et Ve/npereur (Pans, 1905) , F Masson, NapoUon et sa 
famtlle (4 vols , Pans, 1897-1900) 

FESSA, a town and district of Persia in the province of Fars. 
The town is situated m a fertile plain m 29° N and 90 m from 
Shiraz, and has a population of about 5000 The district has 
forty villages and extends about 40 m north-south from Runiz 
to NassTrabrid and 16 m east-west from Vasilabad to Deh 
Dastch (Dastajah); it produces much gram, dates, tobacco, 
opium and good fruit 

FESSENDEN, WILLIAM PITT (1806-1869), American states- 
man and financier, was bom in Boscawen, New Hampshire, 
on the 16th of October 1806. After graduating at Bowdom 
College m 1823, he studied law, and in 1827 was admitted to 
the bar, eventually settling in Portland, Maine, where for two 
years he was associated m practice with his father, Samuel 
Fessenden (1784-1865), a prominent lawyer and anti-slavery 
leader. In 1832 and in 1840 Fessenden was a representative m 
the Maine legislature, and in 1841-1843 was a Whig member of 
the national House of Representatives When his term in this 
capacity was over, he devoted himself unremittingly and with 
great success to the law. He became well known, also, as an 
eloquent advocate of slavery restriction. In 1845-1846 and 
1853-1854 he again served in the state House of Representatives, 
and in 1854 was chosen by the combined votes of Whigs 
and Anti-Slavery Democrats to the United States Senate. 
Within a fortnight after taking his seat he delivered a speech 
ill opposition to the Kansas^Nebraska Bill, which at once 
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made him a force in the congressional anii-tslav^ty contest. 
From then on he was one of the most eloquent and frequent 
debaters among his colleagues, and in 1859, almost without 
opposition, he was re-elected to the Senate as a member of the 
Republican party, m the organization of which he had taken 
an influential part He was a delegate m 1861 to the Peace 
i ongress, but after the actual outbreak of hostilities he insisted 
that the war should lie prosecuted vigorously As chairmao 
of the Senate Committee on Finance, his services were secontl 
in value only to those of President Lincoln and Secretary Salmon 
P. Chase in efforts to provide funds for the defence of the Union „ 
and m July 1864 Fessenden succeeded (base as secretary oi 
the t^easur}^ The finances of the country m the early summer 
of X864 were in a critical condition , a few days licfore leaving 
office Secretary Chase had been compelled to withdraw from 
the market $32,000,000 of 6 % bonds, on account of the lac k 
of acceptable bids ; gold had reached 285 and was fluctuating 
between 225 and 250, while the value of the pa])er dollar had 
sunk as low as 34 cents. It was Secretary Fessenden’s polic) 
to avoid a further increase of the circulating medium, and to 
redeem or consolidate the temporary obligations outstanding 
In spite of powerful pressure the paper currency was not increasea 
a dollar during his tenure of the office As the sales of bonds and 
treasury notes were not sufficient for the needs of the Treasur) , 
mterest-bearing certificates of indebtedness were issued to 
cover the deficits; but when these began to depreciate the 
secretary, following the example of his predecessor, engaguj 
the services of the Philadelphia banker Jay Cooke {qv) 01 id 
secured the consent of Congress to raise the balance of tht 
$400,000,000 loan authorized on the 30th of June 1864 by the 
sale of the so-callcd “ seven-thirty ” treasury notes (; e notes 
bearing interest at 7 3 % payable m cum nry in three years or 
convertible at the option of the holder into 6 5-20-year gold 

bonds) Through Cooke’s activities the sales became enormous , 
the notes, issued in denominations as low as $50, appealed to 
the patnotic impulses of the people who could not subscribe 
for bonds of a higher denomination In the spring of iS()5 
Congress authorized an additional loan of $600,000,000 to 1 e 
raised m the same manner, and for the first time m four years 
the Treasury was able to meet all its obligations After thus 
securing ample funds for the enormous c <penclitures of the 
war, Fessenden resigned the Treasury portfolio m March 1865, 
and again took his seat in the Senate, serving till his death. 
Jn the Senate he again became chairman of the finance com- 
mittee, and also oi the joint committee on reconstruction. 
He was the author of the leport ol this last (oimmUee (i860), 
in which the Congressional plan of reconstruction was set forth 
and which has been considered a stale paper of remarkabh 
power and cogency He was not, liowever, entirely in accoro 
with the more radical members of his own party, and this 
difference was exemplified in his opposition to the impeachment 
of President Johnson and subsequently in his voting for Johnson’s 
acquittal He bore with calmness the storm of reproach from 
his party associates which followed, and lived to regain the 
esteem of those who had attacked him He died at Portland, 
Maine, on the 6th of September 1869 
Sec Francis Fessenden, Life and Puhhc Sernces of William Piii 
Fessenden {2 vols , Boston, 1^7)^ 

FESSLER, IGNAZ AUREUUS (1756-1839), Hungarian 
ecclesiastic, historian and freemason, was bom on the i8th of 
May 1756 at the village of Zur&ny m the county of Moson 
In "1773 he joined the order of (apuchms, and in 1779 was 
ordained priest He had meanwhile continued his classical 
and philological studies, and his liberal views brought him into 
frequent conflict with his superiors In 1784, while at the 
monastery of Modhng, near Vienna, he wrote to the emperor 
Joseph II., making suggestions for the better education of the 
clergy and drawing his attention to the irregularities of the 
monasteries The searchmg investigation which followed 
raised up against him manv implacable enemies In 1784 he 
was appointed professor of Oriental languages and hermeneutics 
in the university of Lemberg, when he took the degree of doctor 
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et divmity ; «uAd Aiottkjr <tthdtw«pds he liras released fitom >hts 
taonasllt vows on tht lAteiventioA of the emperor, in 
brought out his tragedy of Sidney, an eotposi of the tyranny of 
James II and of the fanattcuHti of the papists in England This 
was attacked so violently as profane and revolutiotiaiy that he 
was compelled to resign his ofhee and seek refuce m Silesia 
In Breslau he met wiSi a cordial reception Irom^G. W. Kom 
the publisher^ and was^ moreover; subsequently employed by 
the pnnee of Carolath<^h 5 niaioh as tutor to his sons. In 1791 
FessW was converted to Lutheranism and next year contracted 
an uhhappy marriage; which was dissolved m xSoS; when he 
married again In 1796 he went to Berlin; where he founded 
a humanitarian soriety; and was commissioned by the free* 
masons of that city to assist Fichte m reforming the statutes 
and ritual of their lodge. He soon after this obtained a govern* 
ment appointment m connexion with the newly*acquired 
Polish provinces, but in consequence of the battle of Jena (1806) 
he lost this oHicC; and remained in very needy circumstances 
until 1809, when he was summoned to St Petersixurg by Alexander 
I.; to fill the post of court coundUlor; and the professorship of 
Oriental languages and philosophy at the Alexander-^cvski 
Academy This officc; however; he was soon obliged to resign; 
owing to his alleged atheistic tendencies, but he was subsequently 
nominated a member of the legislative commission In 1815 
he went with his family to Sarepta; whore he jomed the Moravian 
community and again became strongly orthodox Thus cost 
him the loss of his salary; but it was restored to him m 1817 
In November 1820 he was appointed consistonal president of 
the evangelical communities at baratov and ^subsequently 
became chief superintendent of the Lutheran communities in 
St Petersburg. Kessler’s numerous works are all written in 
German, In recognition of his important «iervices to Hungary 
as a historian, he was in cleotod a corresponding member 
of the Hungarian Academy of Sciences lie died at Si Peiersbui g 
on the isth of December 1R39 

Fessler was a voluminous writer; and during his life exercised 
great influence , but; with the possible exception of the hifctory 
of Hungary; none of his books has any value now. He did not 
pretend to any critical treatment of his materials, and most 
of his historical works are practically historical novels He did 
much, however, to make the study of history popular. His 
most important works are — Dte Geschtchlen der Vngatn 4 ind 
three Landsassen (ro vols Jx?ipjtig, 181^-1835), Murcus 
Aurelius (3 vols , Breslau, 1790-1793 ; 3rd edition, 4 vols , 1799) j 
Aristides und ThemtstokleK (3 vols , Berlin, 1793 , grd edition, 
1818), Attila, Kmtg der Hunnen (Breslau, 1794), Mathias 
CorvtmiS (3 vols , Breslau, 1793-1794); and Ihe dret grossen 
Komge der Ilungarn aus dem Arpadisdim Staanme (Bresku, 
2808). 

See Fessler's TtUchhhcke auf setne stebxtgjdktige PUgersehaft 
(Breslau, 1634 , and edition, Leipzig, 1851}, 

FBSTAt C0NSTAN20 (c X49c;~i54i;), Italian singer and^ 
musical composer, became a member of the Pontifical choir im 
Rome in X517; and soon afterwards masstro at the VaticaHMt 
His motets and madrigals (the first book of which appeured^liM 
1537) excited Dr Burnej ’s warm praise in his Mtsiery of 
and; among other church music, his Dewn (published ^ 
2596) IS still sung at important services m Rome. His madngal, 
culed in English Down m a flow’xy vale,'' is well Jknown. 

FESTINIOQ (or Ffestinioo), a town of Merionethshire, 
North Wales, at the head of the Festunog vaHey, 6qo ft. above 
the sea, in the midst of rugged scenery, near the stream Dwyryd, 
31 m« from Conway Pop of urban district (igoi), xx>435* 
There are many latge slate quarries in this palnsh; especially 
at Blaenau Festiniog, the junction of three railways, London & 
North Western. Great Western and Festmiog, a narrow-gauge 
line between Portmadoc and DufEws. This light xailway runs 
at a eonsidcrable elevation (some 700 ft ), commanding a view 
across tile valloy and lake of Tan y Bwlch Inrd Lyttelton’s 
letter to Mr Bower is a wclLknown paaegj^nc on Festmiog 
Thousands of workmen am employed in the slate qnarnes. 
Ibe Qrufuel falls are famous. Near are Baddau giepr Ardetiw^ 
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(the graves of iSie men of AttluAwy), memtorials of a fight td 
i^ecovet wemen o( the Qwyd valley ftom the meti of Ar^wy* 
Near, too, is a>rock named •* Hugh Lloyd’s pu^t (lioydli>i^ 
in Ihte time of Charles I , Cromwdl and Chatles II ) 

^FESTOOR ffrom Fr fe^^on^ festone, from a Late Lat ^feskf, 

orIginaVy a festal gadand,*’ l-at feHum, feast), a wreath or 
garland; and so in architecture a conventional arrangement of 
flowers, foliage Or fruit bound together and suspended by ribbons, 
either from a decorated knob, or held in the mouths of lions, 
or suspended across the back of bulls’ heads as in the Temple 
of Vesta at Tivoli The ’“motif” is sometimes known as a “swag ” 
It was largely omploved both by the Greeks and Romans and 
formed tl^ principal decoration of altars, friezes and panels. 
The ends of the ribbons are sometimes formed into bows or 
twisted curves , when in addition a group of foliage or flowers 
H suspended it is called a “ drop ” Its origin is probalbly due 
to the representation m stone of the garlands of natural flowers, 
&c ; which were hung up over an entrance dcKirway on f8le days, 
or sus pemd ed round the altar 

PESTUS (? (Rufus or Rufius), one of the Roman writers of 
hreviana (epitomes of Roman history) The reference to the 
defeat of the Goths at Noviodunum (a t> 36<)) by the emperor 
Valens, and the fact that the author is unaware of the constitution 
of Valentia as a province (which took place in the same year) 
are sufficient indication to fix the date of c omposition Mommsen 
identifies the author with Rufius Festus, proconsul of Aclmea 
(366), and both with Rufius Kestus Avienus (q v ), the translator 
of Aratns But the absence of tlie name Rufius in the best MSS. 
is against this Others take him to be Kestus of Tfidentum, 
magistef mmmae (secretary) to Valens and proconsul of Asia, 
where he was sent to punish those implicated in tlie conspiracy 
of I’hcodorus, a commission winch he executed with su(^ 
mennless severity that his name became a byword The work 
Itself (Bretnartum return Bomam) is divided 

into two parts — one geogrndwWjffi other historical. The 
chief authorities used are Liiy, Ebtrtmms and Floras It is 
extremely meagre, hut the fact thatthe last part li* based on the 
writer’s personal recollections makes it of some "Value for the 
history of the 4th century 

Editions by W FOisttr (Vienna, 1871) and C Wagwier (Pragaev 
1886), Bet also R Jacobi, Zic innlibm (Bomx, 1874), 

and H Peter, Die gn^ohuhtluke Lift uber romische KetsergeU, u» 
p 1^3 (1897)1 where tlie epitomes of Kestus, Aurelius Victor ^nd 
Euliopius arc comp.'ired 

FESTUSy 8EXTUS pOMPEIU$, Roman grammarian, prolmbly 
flourisihed in the 2nd century a u. He made an epitome of the 
celebrated work De verhorum sig^tfeatu, a valuable treatise 
alpbabetioally arranged^ wrjtten by M Vernus Flaoipus, a 
freedman and celebrated gramzxianan w*;hD flourished m th^ 
tfiilgn of Augustus Febtus gives the et> mology as well as t|ie 

| ,l|eanlng of every word , and hi$ work throws considoriuble hght 
l^pii the language, mythology and anlKiuiUes of ancient Rome, 
jfle made a few alterations, and niserted some critical rem^ks 
I of his own. He also omitted such ancient Latin words as had 
, long been obsolete , these he diaevssed m a separate work now k>^t, 

I entitled Prfssorufn vetborufn c^m exemphs Of Flacciis*s work 
only a few fragments remain, and of Fest^s’s epitome one 
origioal qopy i% i^ existence. This MS., the Codex Fcsti fWe* 
sianus at Naples, only contains the second half of the work 
fM-V) and tliat not in a perfect condition. It has l)ccn published 
m facsinule by Thewrewk de Poaor (1890) At the dose of 
the 8tb century Faulus iDuconus abridged the abridgment. 
'bnm his work and the solitary copy of the origmal attempts 
have been made with the aid of conjecture to reconstruct the 
treatise of Febtus 

Of the early editions the best are those of J Scaligcr (1565) and 
Fulvius Hrsinus (1581) ; in modem times, those Of C. O Mtlllcr 
(1839, reprinted 1880) and de Ponor <1889) ; see J. B Sandys, 
Utstory of ClamM SdMarship, vok i (1906). ^ 

FllflS, mANQOIB JOSBPB <i784-riS7i), Bdgiaa (OQtpQser 
and wfiter on music, i.«s t>om At Mons m ]^Ig>um on ^ 251^ 
of 1784, and was ttMned as a musKsan his (sther, ■who 
followed the asme cslhng. Jta talent far«omposiM(mm«otI(|iii»i 





Ittdf age^f wven^ and at nine y^rs old he was an organist 
at Satete-Wandru. In a8oD he stent to Bam and oompletsd his 
atudies at the consarvatohre under soch masters as Boieidieu, 
finy and Bradher, In x8ai6 he undertook the revision of the 
Roman ihtttrgicad chants in the hope of diecovenng and estab** 
lishing their original form. In this year he xnamcd the grand'^ 
daughter of the Chevalier de K6ndio, and also began hts 
Btographt€ unt^fr^Ue des musmens, the moat important of hi$ 
Works, which did not appear until 1834, In iSst he was 
appointed professor at the conservatoire In 1827 he founded 
the Revue mmcale, the first serious paper m France devoted 
exdusn’ely to musical matters F^tis remained in the French 
capital till m X833, at the request of lipoid I , he became 
director of the conservatoire of Brussels and the king’s chapel- 
master. He also was the founder, and, till his death, the con- 
ductor of the celebrated concerts attached to the conservatoire 
of Brussels, and he inauguratTcd a free scries of lectures on 
musical history and philosophy. He produced a large quantity 
of original compositions, from the op^a and the oratorio down 
to the simple ehansovk But all these are doomed to oblivion. 
Although not without traces of scholarship and technical ability, 
they show total absence of genius More important are 
writings on music They are partly historic^ suoh as the 
CurtnytUs htstonques de la mustque (Pans, 1850), and tlie Ih^toire 
iimversette de mmique (Pans, 1869-1876) , partly theoretical, 
such as the Miihodc des methodes de piano (Pans, 1837), written 
in conjunction with Moscheles. F^tis died at il^usbiels on the 
26th of March 1871. llis valuable library was purchased by 
the Belgian government and presented to the Brussels con- 
servatKjire His work as a musical historian ai'os prodigious 
m quantity, and, in spite of many inaccuracies and some pre- 
judice revealed m it, there can be no qucKticld as to its value ior 
tile student 

FBTISH18M, an ill-dcfined term, used in many different 
senses • (<?) the worship of inanimate objects, often regarded 
as peculiarly Afneon , {b) negro religion m general , (r) the 
wor-.hip of inanimate objects conceived as the residence of spirits 
not inseparablv bound up with, nor onginally connected with, 
such objects , {d) tlie doctrine ol spirits embodied m, or attached 
to, or conveying influence tlirough, certain material objects 
(Tylor) , (e) the use of charms, which are wot worslopped, but 
derive their magical power from a god or spirit , (/) Uie use ais 
charms of objects regarded as magicallv potent in themselves 
A fuither extension is given by some writers, who use the li^rm 
as synonymous with the religions of primitive peoples, including 
under it not only the worship of inanimate objects, such as the 
sun, moon or stars, but even such phases of primitive philosophy 
as totemism Comte applied the term to aenominate Ae view 
of nature more commonly termed animism. 

Dertvaiion ^Tht word fetish («r feUdh) was first used in 
connexion with Africa by the Portuguese discoverers of the last 
half of tlic rsth century , relics of saints, rosaries and images 
were then abundant all over Europe and were regarded as 
possessing magical virtue , they were termed by the Portuguese 
jetUcos (i e charms) Early voyagers to West Africa applied 
this term to the wooden figures, stones, &c , regarded as the 
temporary residence of gods or spirits, and to charms Tliere 
IS no reason to suppose that the word feiiteo was applied cither to 
an animal or to the local spirit of a nver, hill or forest PeiUeo 
IS sometimes interpreted to mean artificial, made by man, bat 
the original sense is more probably magKally active or artful ” 
The word was proliablv brought into general use by C de Brosses, 
au^or of Du culte des d^eux fitiehes (1760), but it is frequently 
used by W Bosman in his DesmpHon of Guinea (1705), in the 
sense of ** the faflse god, Bossum (k ** Bohsum;'’ pro^ly a 
tuteliary deity of an individual. 

Definilton —The term fetish is conamcfnly understobd to mean 
the worship of or respect for material, inanimate objects, con* 
eeived as magically active from a Virtue inherent in them, 
temiNMrarily or permanently, which does »iiot a*se from the fact 
that a gjod or s^tit is believed to reside in them or^communicate 
virtue to them. Taken in this sense fetishism is probably a 
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maik of deottdence There is no evidence of lUiy such beKef in 
Africa or elsewhere among primitive peoples. It k only after 
a eertam grade of ciulture has been attained that the belief m 
luck appeals j the fetish is essentially a mascot or object carried 
for lack 

Ordwary Usage ~In the sense m which Dr lyibr uses the 
term the fetish is (x) a ‘ god-house ** or (2) a charm drived from 
a tutelary derty or spirit, and magicalh active m virtue of its 
association with such deity or spint. In the first of these senses 
the word is applied to objects rangmg from the umvoiked stone 
to the pot or the wooden figure, and ts thus hardly distinguishable 
from idolatry (a) The Sohsum or tutelary deity of a paiticular 
section of the communrtv is derived from the local gods througli 
<lhe priests by the peiformanre of a certain senes of rites The 
priest indicates mto what object the bohsttm will cntei and 
proceeds to the abode of the local god to procure the object in 
quest iim After making an offering the object is earned to an 
appropriate spot and a fetish ” tree set up as a shade for it, 
which is sacr^ rso kmg as the bohsum remains lieneaili it The 
fall of the tree is lieiieved to mark the departure of the spirit 
A bohsum may also be procured tlirough a dream ; but 111 this 
case, loo, it is necessary to apply to die pncsl to decide whether 
the dream was vendioal {h) The suhnan or tutelar)' deitv of 
an individuail is not an object selected at random to be the 
rosidoncc of the spirit It is only procurable at tlie residence 
of a Sasabonsum, a malicious non-human being Various 
ceremonies are performed, and a spirit connected with the 
Sasabonsum is fmnlly asked to enter an object 'Jhis is then 
kept for three days ; if no good fortune results it is concluded 
atber that the spint did not enter the object selected, or that 
It is disinclined to extend its protection. In either case the 
ceremonies must be commenced afresh Otherwise offtTings and 
evenhuman sacrifices in exceptional cases are made lo the suhman* 
it is commonly believed that the negro dtums the power /of 
coercing his tutelary deity This is denied by ( olonel Elhs, 
It IS certain that coen ion of deities is not unknown, but further 
evidence is required that the negro uses it when his deity is 
refraclon 

The siibmian can, it 1$ lielieved, communicate a part of his 
powers to various objects in which he does not dwell , these are 
also termed suhman bv the natives and may have gi\cn rise to 
the belief that the practices commonly termed fctislusm are not 
animistic These charms are manv in number . offerings of 
food and drink are made, i e to the portion of the power of the 
sulunan which resides in them These charms can only be made 
by the possessor of the suhman 

On the Guinea Coast the spint implanted in the object is 
usually, if not invariably, non-humaii Farther south on the 
Congo the “ fetish ” is mliahited by human souls also The 
priest goes into the forest and ruts an image ; when a party 
enters a wood for this purpose they may not mention tlie name 
of any living being unless tliey wish him to die and his soul to 
enter the fetish. Tlic right person having been selected, his name 
IS mentioned , and he is lx lies ed to die within ten days, his 
soul passing mto the 11^2x51 It is mto these figures that the nails 
are dnven, in order to procure the vengeance of the indwelling 
spirit on some enemy. 

In xnax^ cases the fetish spint is believed to leave the ‘‘ god- 
house ” and pass for the time being into the body of the priest, 
who manifests the phenomena of possession (qv) It is a 
common error to suppose that the whole of African religion is 
embraced in the practices connected with these tutelary deities, 
so far from this being the case, iielief m higher gods, not neoes- 
sanly aroompanied with worship or propitiation, is common 
m many parts of Afncji, and there is no reason to suppose that 
It had been denved in every case, perhaps not in anv case, from 
Christian or Mahommedan missionaries 

See A B Ellis, Teh%*speak%ng Peoples, chs vu , ^ iii and xii ; 
Waits, Anihropalogte der Nafurvolhet, u 174 , R E Dennett m 
Tolhlore, vol R -H N«issau, Fettchism tn If est Afuta {i 9 Q 4 )» 

also Tylor, Primitive Culture, 11 143, and M IT Kingsley, Tf est 
Afitcan Studies (xnd ed , 1901), where the term is used m a more 
extended sense, (N. W T ) 
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FITTERCAIRN^ a burgh of barony of KiacardineabiTe, 
Scotland, 4J m N W. of Laurencekirk. Pop. of parish (x9ox) 
1390 The chief structures include a public hall, library imd 
reading-room, and the arch built to commemorate the visit 
of Queen Victoria m 1861 The most interesting relic, however^ 
is the market cross, v^hich originally belonged to the extinct 
town of Kmcardme. To the S W. is Balbegno Castle, dating 
from Z509, and planned on a scale that threatened to rum its 
projector. It contains a lofty hall of fine proportions. Two 
miles N. is Fasque, the estate of the Glaristones, which was 
acquired in 1831 by Sir John Gladstone (1764-1851), the father 
of W. E. Gladstone The castle, which stands m beautiful 
grounds, was built in 1809 Sir John Gladstone’s tomb is m the 
Episcopal c’hurch of St Andrew, which he erected and endowed. 
In the immediate vicinity are the rums of the royal castle of 
Kincardine, where, according to tradition, Kenneth III. was 
assassinated m 1005, although he is more generally said to have 
been slain in battle at Monzicvaird, near Cnefi in Perthshire. 

FETTERS AND HANDCUFFS, instruments for secunng the 
feet and h inds of prisoners under arrest, or as a means of punish- 
ment I'he old names were manacles, shackbolts or shackles, 
gyves and swivels Until within recent times handcuffs were of 
two kinds, the figure-8 ones which confined the hands close 
together cither in front or behind the prisoner, or the rings from 
the wrist* were connected by a short chain much on the model 
of the handcuffs m use by the police forces of to-day Much 
improvement has been made in handc uffs of late. They are much 
lighter and they arc adjustable, fitting any wrist, and thus the 
one pair will serve a police officer for any prisoner. For the 
removal of gangs of convicts an arrangement of handcuffs con- 
nected b> a light chain is used, the chain running through a ring 
on each fetter and made fast at both ends by what are known 
us etMocks Several recently invented appliances are used as 
handcuffs, eg snaps, nipper-, twisters They differ from 
liandcuffs m being intended for one wrist only, the other portion 
being held by the captor In the snap the smaller circlet is 
snapped to lai the prisoner s wi 1st 1 he nippers can be instantly 
f isi ‘iud oti ihc wrist 'i he twister, not now used in England as 
l>eing luihi* to injure prisoners seriously, is a chain attached to 
two handks; the chain is put round the wrist and the two 
liandles twisled till the chum is tight enough 

Leg-iruns arc anklets of steel connected by light chams long 
enough to permit of the wearer walking with short steps An 
obsolete form was an anklet and chain to the end of which was 
attached a heavy w^cight, usually u round shot The Spanish 
used to secure jirisoncrs m lulboes, shackles round the ankles 
secured hv a long bar of iron This fonn of leg-iron was adopted 
in England, and was much employed in the services during the 
17th and 18th centuries An ancient example is preserved in 
the Tower of London. The French marine still use a kmd of 
leg-iron of the bilbo t>pe 

FEU, m Scotland, the commonest mode of land tenure The 
word IS the Scots variant of ** fee ” {q v ) The rehes of the 
feuilal s\ stem still dominate Scots conveyancing That system 
has recogni '(‘d as many as seven forms of tenure — ^ward, socage, 
mortificaii m, feu, blench, burgage, booking Ward, the original 
miliUr> Inldmg, w^as abolished in 1747 (20 G II. c 20), as an 
effect of the rising of i74(; Socage and mortification have long 
since disappeared Booking is a conveyance peculiar to the 
borough of I'aisley, but does not differ essentially from feu 
Burgage is the system by which land is held in royal Ixiroughs 
Blench holding is by a nominal payment, as of a penny Scots, or 
a red rose, often only to be rendered upon dmand In feu 
holding there is a substantial annual payment in money or^m 
kmd m return for the cnjovment of the land. The crown is the 
first overlord or superior, and land is held of it by crown vassals, 
but they in their turn may feu ” their land, as it is called, to 
others who become thetr vassals, whilst Uiey themselves are 
mediate overlords or superiors ; and this process of sub-infeuda- 
tion may be repeated to an indefinite extent The Conveygneing 
Act of 1874 renders any clause in a disposition a^inst sul^ 
izifeudation null and void In England on the other hand, smee 


Z290, when the statute Quta Cmpiores was passed, sub-inf^udar 
tion is impossible, as the new holder simply effaces the grantor, 
holding by the same title as the ^ntor himself. Casuahies, 
which are a feature of land held in feu, are certiun pa3rmente 
made to the superior, contingent on the happening ^ certain 
events. The most important was the payment of an amount 
equal to one year’s feu-duty by a new holder, whether heir Or 
purchaser of the feu. The Conveyancing Act of 1874 abolished 
casualties in all feus after that date, and power was given to 
redeem this burden on feus already existing If the vassal does 
not pay the feu-duty for two years, the superior, among other 
remedies, may obtain by legal process a decree of irritancy, 
whereupon Unset or forfeiture of the feu follows. Previously to 
1B32 only the vassals of the crown had votes m parliamentary 
elections for the Scots counties, and this made in favour of sul> 
mfeudation as against sale outright In Orkney and Shetland 
land IS still largely possessed as udal propci ty, a holding derived 
or handed down txom the time when these islands belonged 
to Norway. Such lands may be converted into feus at the will 
of the ])ropnetor and held from the crown or Lord Uundas. At 
one time the system of conveyancing by which the transfer 
of feus was effected was curious and complicated, requiring the 
presence of parties on the land itself and the symbolical handmg 
over of the property, together with the registration of vanofis 
documents. But legislation since the middle of the 19th century 
has changed all tlmt The system of feuing m Scotland, as 
contrasted with that of long leaseholds in England, has tended 
to secure greater solidity and firmness m the average buildmgs 
of the northern count^}^ 

bee Erskme's Principles, Bell's Pnmtphs* Rankmc, Law of 
Landowner ship %n Scotland 

FEUCHiRES, SOPHIE, Baronne i>e (1795-1840), Anglo- 
French adventuress, was born at St Helens, Isle of Wight, in 
179^, the daughter of a drunken fisherman named Dawes 
She grew up in the workhouse, went up to London as a servant, 
and liecame the mistress of w due de Bourbon, afterwards 
prince de ( ontJo. bhe was ambitious, and he had her well 
educated not only m modern languages but, as her exercise 
books — still extant — show, m Grc( k and Latin He took her 
to Pans and, to prevent scandal and to qualify her to be received 
at court, had her married in 1818 to Adrien N'lctor de Feuchdres, 
a major m the Royal Guards The prince provided her dowry, 
made her husband his aide-de-camp and a baron The baroness, 
pretty and clever, became a person of consequence at the court 
of Louis XVIII, De Feuclferes, however, finally discovered 
the relations between his wife and (.ond6, whom he had been 
assured was her father, left her — he obtained a legal separation 
in 1827 — and told the king, who thereupon forbade her appear- 
ance at court Thanks to her influence, however, Condc was 
induced m 1829 to sign a will bequeathmg about ten million 
francs to her, and the rest of his estate — more than sixty-six 
millions — to the due d’Aumale, fourth son of I^uis Philippe. 
Again she was m high favour Charles X received her at court, 
Talleyrand visited her, her niece married a marquis and her 
nephew was made a baron Cond6, weaned by his mistress’s 
importunities, and but half pleased by the advances made him 
by the government of July, had made up his mind to leave 
France secretly When on the 27th of August 1830 he was 
found hangmg dead from his window, the baroness was suspected 
and an inciuiry was held, but the evidence of death being the 
result of any crime appearing insufficient, she was not prosecuted 
Hated as she was alike by legitimatists and republicans, life 
m Pans was no longer agreeable for her, and she returned to 
London, where she died in December 1840. 

FBUOHTBRSLEBEN, ERNST, Freiherr von (1806-1840), 
Austrian physician, poet and philosopher, was bom in Vienna 
on the 29th of April x8o6 ; of an old Saxon noble family. He 
attended the “ Theresian Academy ” in his native city, and m 
1825 entered its university as a student of medicine In 1833 
he obtained the degree of doctor of medicme, settled in Vienna as 
a practising surgeon, and m 1834 married, Tlie young doctor 
kept up his connexion with the university, where he lectured, and 
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in 1844 was appointed dean of the faculty ot DMdieine He 
cultivated the acquaintance of Frans Grillpanser^ Heinnch 
Laube^ and other intellectual lights of the Viennese worlds 
interested himself greatly in educational matters^ and in 1848^ 
while refusmg the presidency of the ministry of education^ 
accepted the appointment of under secretaiy of state m that 
department His health, however, gave way, and he died at 
Vienna on the 3rd of September 1849. He was not only a 
clever physician, but a poet of fine aesthetical taste and a 
philosopher. Among his medical works may be mentioned : Ober 
das Htppokraitsche erste Buck van der Dtdt (Vienna, 1835), 
Arzfe und Publicum (Vienna, 1848) and Lehrhuck der brzihehen 
Seelenkunde (1845^ poetical works include Gedichte (Stutt. 
1836), among w&ch is the well-known beautiful hymn, which 
Mendelssohn set to music, Es %st hestmmt in Gottes Rat ** 
As a philosopher he is best known by his Zur Diatetik der Seek 
[Dietetics of the soul] (Vienna, 1838), which attained great 
popularity, and the tendency of which, in contrast to Hufeland’s 
MakrohioUk (On the Art of Prolonging Life), is to show the true 
way of rendering life harmonious and lovely This work had 
by 1906 gone into fifty editions. Noteworthy also is his Bettrbge 
•zur lAieraiur^, Kunst- und Lebenstheorte (Vienna, 1837-1841), and 
an anthology, Getst der deutschen Klasstket (Vienna, 1851 , 
3rcl cd 1865-1866) 

His collected works (with the exception of the purefy medical ones) 
were published in 7 vols. by Fr llebt>el (Vienna, 1851-1853) See 
M Neckcr, “ Ernst von Feuchterslebcn, der Freund Gnllparzers,** 
in the Jahrbuch der Gnllparzer OeseUschaftf vol 111 (Vienna, 1893) 

FEUD, animosity, hatred, especially a permanent condition of 
hostilities lietween persons, and hence applied to a state of private 
warfare between tribes, clans or families, a “ vendetta.” The word 
appears in Mid. Eng. as fede, which came through the 0 Fr 
from the O. High Ger fehtda, modern Fehde The 0 . Teutonic 
failiOy an adjective, the source of fehtda, gives the 0 . Eng fdh, 
foe ** Fiend,” onginally an enemy (cf. Ger Fewd), hence the 
enemy of mankind, the devil, and so any evil spirit, is probably 
connected with the same source The word fede was of Scottish 
usage, but in the idth century took the form foode, fewd in English 
1 he Neio English Dictionary points out that “ feud, fee (Lat 
fe^idum) could not have influenced the change, for it appears 
fifty years later than the first instances of foode, &c , and was 
only used by writers on feudalism,” For the etymology of 
“ feud ” (jeudum) see Fee, and for its history see Feudalism 

FEUDALISM (from Late Lat feodum or feudumy a fee or 
firl , see Fee) In every case of institutional growth m history 
two things are to be clearly distinguished from the beginning 
for a correct understanding of the process and its results One 
of these is the change of conditions in the political or social 
environment which made growth necessary The other is the 
already existing institutions which began to be transformed to 
meet the new needs. In studying the ongm and growth of 
political feudalism, the distinction is easy to make. The all- 
prevaihng need of the later Roman and early medieval society 
was protection — protection against the sudden attacks of 
invading tribes or revolted peasants, against oppressive neigh- 
bours, against the unwarranted demands of government officers, 
or even against the legal but too heavy exactions of the govem- 
inent Itself In the days of the decaying empire and of the 
chaotic German settlement, the weak freeman, the small land- 
owner, was exposed to attack m almost every relation of life 
and on every side The protection which normally it is the 
business of government to furnish he could no longer obtain. 
He must seek protection elsewhere wherever he could get it, 
and pay the pnee demanded for it. This is the great social fact— 
the failure of government to perform one of its most primary 
duties, the necessity of finding some substitute in private hfe — 
extendmg in greater or less degree through the whole formative 
period of feudalism, which explains the transformation of 
institutions that brought it into existence. Similar conditions 
have produced an organization which m^y be called feudal, in 
various countries, and in widely separated periods of historv 
While these different feudal systems have sb'wrn a general 


nmilanty of organization, there has been also great variation 
m their details^ because they have started fn>m different institu* 
tions and developed in different ways The feudal svstem 
with which history most concerns itself is that of medieval 
western Europe, and it is that which will be here desenbed. 

The institutions which the need of protection seized upon 
when it first began to turn away from the state were twofold 
They had both long existed m the private, not public, 
relations of the Romans, and they had up to this time JSSJJI 
shown no tendency to grow One of them related to ^ 
the person, to the man himself, without reference to propert) , 
the other related to land. There are thus distinguished at the 
beginning those two great sides of feudalism which remained to 
the end of its history more or less distinct, the personal relation 
and the land relation The personal institution needs little 
description. It was the Roman patron and client reldlionship 
which had remained m existence into the days of the empire, 
in later times less important perhaps legally than soc tally, and 
which had been reinforced m Gaul by very similar pracliccs m 
use among the Celts before their conquest The description of 
this institution which has come down to us from Roman sources 
of the days when feudalism was loginning is not so detailed 
as we could wish, but we can sec plainly enough that it met a 
frequent need, that it was called by a new name, the patroewtum, 
and that it was firmly enough entrenched in usage to survive 
the German conquest, and to be taken up and continued b\ 
the conquerors In its new use, alike in the later Roman and the 
early German state, the landless freeman who could not support 
himself went to some powerful man, stated his need, and oflered 
his services, those proper to a freeman, m return for shelter and 
support This transaction, which was called commendation, gave 
rise in the German state to a written contract which related the 
facts and provided a penalty for its violation It created a 
relationship of protection and support on one side, and of free 
service on the other. 

The other institution, relating to land, was that known to the 
Roman law as the precarium, a name derived from one of its 
essential features through all its history^ the prayer of the 
suppliant by which the relationship was begun. The precarium 
was a form of renting land not intended primarily for iniome, 
but for use when the lease was made from fnendship for example, 
or as a reward, or to secure a debt Legally its c haracteristic 
feature was that the lessee had no right of any kind against 
the grantor. The owner could call in his land and terminate 
the relation at any time, for any reason, or for none at all 
Even a definite understanding at the outset that the lease might 
be enjoyed to a specified date was no protection ' It followed 
of course that the heir had no right in the land which his father 
held in this way, nor was the heir of the donor bound bv bis father’s 
act The legal character of this transaction is summed up m a 
well-known passage m the Digest —Interdictum de pretarits 
mento xntroductum est, quta nulla eo nomine juris ctvtlts actio 
esset, magis entm ad donationes et heneficn causam, quam ad 
negotii cofUracti spectat precartt conditio,^ Ihis may be para- 
phrased as follows — ^I’he precanum tenant may employ the 
interdict against a third party, because he cannot use the 
ordinary civil action, his holding being not a matter of business 
but rather of favour and kindness. It should be ncted that from 
Its very beginning the land relationship of feudalism was not 
created primarily for the grantor^s income, but that it emphasized 
in the most striking way his continued ownership 

As used for protection in later Roman days the precarium 
gave nse to what was called the commendation of lands, patro^ 
ctntum fundorum The poor landowner, likely to lose all that 
he had from one kind of oppression or another, went to the great 
landowner, his neighbour, whose position gave him immunitv 
from attack or the power to prevent official abuses, and begged 
to be protected. The nch man answered, I can only protect my 
own Of necessity the poor man must surrender to his powerful 
neighbour the ownership of his lands, which he then r^eiyed 
back as a precarium — ^gaining protection during his lifetime 
* Digest t xliii 26. 12. • xliii. 26 14, and cf 17. 

X xo^ 
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At the cost of his children, whd were left without l^al chM end 
oompeUed to make the best tenns they could.^ >^^hed to th|# 
uee the precanum found extensm employment m the liset ege 
of the empire. The government looked on the 
great disfavour, because It trahlferred large avea^ from the eai^y 
access of the state to an ownership beyond its reach. The laws 
re(>catedly forbade it undef increasing penalties,, but olearly 
It could npt be stopped The motive was too strong on bo^ 
sides --'the need of protection on one side, the natural desire to 
increase large possessions and means of self-defence on the other. 

These practices the Frankish conquerors of Gaul found m 
full possession of society when they entered into that province. 
The}' seem to have undetsood them at once, andi ld«e 
else Roman, to have made them then own with- 
mmtti. * out material change. The pairoctmum they were made 
ready to understand by the existence of a somewhat 
similar mstitution among themselves, the (omtiaius, described 
by Taatus. In this msUtution the chief of the imbe, or oi some 
plauil> marked division of the tribe, gathered about himself a 
band of chosen warriors, who formed a kind of pnva^ military 
force and body-guard. The special features of the institution 
were the strong tic of faith and service which bound the man, 
tlie support and rewards given by tl>e lord> and the pride of 
both in the relationship. Thr paitoemtum might well seem to 
the German only a form of the comitaius, but it was a form which 
presented certain advantages in his actual situation* The chief 
of these was perhaps the fact that it was not confined to king or 
tribal chief, but that every noble was able m the Roman praoUce 
to surnmnd himst^lf with his organized private army. Probably 
this fact, together with the more general fact of the absorpticm 
in most things of the German la the Roman, accounts for the 
substitution of the pairoanum for the coffuta^us which took 
place under Uio MeroVmgians 

This change did not occ ur, however, without some modification 
of the Roman customs The comttaiu^ made oonttibutions of 
Its own to future foudalism, to some extent to ita institutional 
side, largely to tlie ideas and fiinrit which ruled m it Probably 
the ceremony which grew into feudal homage, and the oath of 
fealty, certainly the honourable position of tl^ vassal and his 
pride m the relationship, the strong tie which bound lord and 
man together, and the idea that faith and service wore due on 
both sides m equal measure, we may trace to German sources. 
But we must not forget that the origin of the vassal relationship, 
as an institution, is to be found oniBx>man and not on German 
soiL The comitatm developed and i^odified, it did not originate. 
Nor was the feudal system establtfihed m any sense by the settle- 
ment of the comtlaim group on the conquered land The uniting 
of the personal and the land sides of feudalism came long after 
the conquest, and m a different way 

I'o the precanum German institutions offered no dote parallel. 
The advantages, however, which it afforded were obvious, and 
this side of feudalism developed as rapidly after the conquest 
as the personal. I'he new German noble was as eager to extend, 
the size of his lands and to increase the numbers of his dependants 
as the Roman had l)cen The new German government furnished 
no better protection from local violence, nor was it able any mora 
effectively to check the practices which were creating feudidism , 
indeed for a long time it made no attempt to do so Precanum 
and pairoctmum easilv passed from the Roman empire to the 
Frankish king<Iom, and became as firmly rooted m the new 
society as they had ever been m the old. Up to this point we 
have seen only the small landowner and the landless man enter- 
ing into these relations Feudahsm could not be established, 
however, until the great of the land* had adopted them for 
themselves, and had begun to enter the clientage of others and 
to hold lands bv the precanum tenure. The first step towards 
tins result was easily quickly taken* The same class coiv* 
tinned to furnish the king's men, and to form his household and 
bodv-guaiMl whether the relation was that of the patrocimum or 
the and to be made noble by entering into it It was 

later thaMthey became clients of one another, and m part at 
1 i 1 Salvttin, V cd Hakn, p. fia* 


LeiSit as a ipsalt of their adoption of the praemum tenif e* Im 
this latter st^Hlhq tnftuoncp of tfe^ Chumh wither ihm of the If ipft 
Stems to have heem e£fectivo» Ths larf^ estates which ptoua 
intentiofis hod btsft^eid on the Church it was not allowed to. 
alienate. It could most easily make them useful to gain the 
influence and support which it needed, and to provide for the 
public functions wlpdi fell. to. its share, by employing the pre^ 
cartum tenure* On the other side^ the great men coveted the 
wide estates of bishop and abbql^ and were ready without, 
persus^n to annex p(^t]ons of them to their own on the easy 
terms of tins tenure> not always indeed observed by the holder, 
or able to be enforced by the Church* The employment of the 
precanum by the Church seems to have been, one of the surest 
means by whieh this form of landholding was earned over 
from the Romans to the Frankish period and developed into 
new forms. It came tp be made by degrees the subject of 
written contract, by which the rights of the holder wore more 
defimtely defined and protected than had been the case m 
Roman law. The l^gth of time for which the holding should 
kst came to be specified, at first for a term of years and then for 
life, and some payment to the grantor wois provided for, not 
pretending to represent the economic value of the land, but only 
to serve as a mark of his contmued ownership. 

These changes characterize the Mcro\ ingian age of Frankish 
history. That period had practically ended, howe\er, before 
these two institutionb showed any tendency to join together 
as they were joined m later feudsdism Nor had the king up 
to that time exerted any appaient influence on the processes 
that were going forward Grants of land of the Merovingian 
kings had carried with them ownership and not a limited right, 
and the king's pairoctmum had not widened in extent m the 
direction of the later vassal relation. It was the advent of the 
Carohngian princes and the difficulties which they had to over- 
come that earned these mstitutions a stage further forward. 
Making their way up from a position among the nobility to 
be the rulers of the land, and finally to supplant the kings, the 
Garohngians had especial need of resources from which to 
purchase and reward faithful support This need was greatly in- 
creased when the Arab attadc on southern Gaul forced them to 
transform a large part of the old Frankish foot army mio cavalry,^ 
The fundamental principle o£ the Frankish militaiy system, that 
the man served at his own expense, was still unchanged It 
had indeed begun to break down under the strain of frequent 
and distant campaigns, hut it was long before it was changed as 
the recognized rule of medieval service. If now, m addition 
to his own expenses, the soldier must provide a horse and its 
keeping, the system was likely to break down altogether It 
was this problem which led to the next step. To solve it the 
eaiiy Cardlmgian princes, especially Charles Martel, who found 
the royal domains exhausted and their own inadequate, grasped 
at the land of the Churdi, Here was enough to endow an arnjv, 
if some means could be devised to permit its use. This means 
WAS. found m the precarnm tenure. Keeping alive, as it did, the 
fact of the grantor's ownership, it did not in form deprive the 
Church of the land^ Recognizing' that ownership by a small 
payment only, not oorresponding to die value of the land, it 
left the laigec part of the income to meet the need which had 
arisen. At the same time undoubtedly the new holder of the 
land, if not already the vassal of the pnnee, was obliged to 
become so aild to assume an obligation of service with a mounted 
force when called upon.^ Ihis expedient seems to have solved 
the problem. It gave nse to tim numerous precaruie verbo regts, 
of the Qiurch records, and to the condemnation of Qiarics 
Martel in the visions of the clergy to worse difficulties m the 
future life than he had overcome m this. The most important 
consequences of the expedient, however, wene not intended or 
peroeived at the time. It brought togediec die two sides of 
feudalism, vassalage and benefice, as they were now commonly 
callOdv end from Ibis age their union into what is really a single 

* H Brunnet, Xmtsehr ier sav SHfi fftr Rechtsgesehichii, GenUr 

Abtn. viii. i-sl8 (xe 07 > Also in his 30^4 (iSoa), 

* See F Qehn, d$r Germanefli vi&i e, qo n« 
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iniBtftution was rapid ; ^ tt omphasused milstaxy ssrrice as mA 
essential obligation of the vassal; and it spread the vassal 
rekttioti between mdaviduail proprkton and the Soverciign yddtAy 
ovet the state. 

In the pmod that followed^ the reign of Chatleinagne and the 
later Gsr^ngian age^ continued necessities^ niilitar)r and avil^ 
forced the togs to recc^ize these new nsstitutions rtore fully, 
even when standing m a position between the government 
and the subject, intercepting the puUic duties of the latter 
The indpient feudal baron had not been slow to take advantage 
of the breafe*down of the old German military system. As m 
the last days of the Roman empire the poor landowner had found 
his only refuge from the exactions of the government in the 
protection of the senator, who could in some way obtain exemp* 
lions, so the poor Frank could escape the ruinoue demands of 
service oidy by submitting himself and his lands to the 
count, who did not liesitate on his side to force such submission. 
Charlemagne legislated with vigour against this tendency, trying 
to make it easier for the poor iceman to fulfil his tnilita^ duties 
directly to the state, and to forbid the misuse of power by the 
rich, but he was not more successful than the Roman gtiveminent 
had been m a like attempt Finally the king found himself 
compelled to recognize existing facts, to lay upon the lord the 
duty of producing his men m the ^cld and to allow him to 
appear as their commander This solved the difficulty of military 
service apparently, but with decisive consequences It completed 
the transformation of the army into a vassal army ; it com- 
pleted the recognition of feudalism by the state, as a legitimate 
relation between different ranks of the people , and it recognized 
the transformation m a great number of cases of a public duty 
iflto a private obligation 

In the meantime another institution had grown up m this 
Franco-Roman society, which probably began and certamly 
assisted m another transformation of the some kind This 
IS the immunity Suggested probably by Roman practices, 
possil^ develo^d directly from them, it received a great 
entension in the Merovingian penod, at first and especially m 
the interest of the Church, but soon of lay land-hoWen. By the 
grant of an immunitjr to a propnetor the royal officers, the count 
and his representatives, were forbidden to enter his lands to 
exercise any public function there. The duties which the count 
should perform passed to the propnetor, who now represented 
the government for all his tenants free and unfree. Apparently 
no modification of the royal rights was intended by this 
arrangement, but the beginning of a great change had really 
been made. The king might still receive the same revenues 
and the same services from the district held by the lord as 
formerly, but for their payment a private person m his capacity 
as overlord was now rosponsible. In the course of a bag 
period characterized by a weak ceatrtd government, it was 
not difficult to enbxge the rights wiudi the brd thus 
obeamed, to exclude even the tog's personal authority from the 
immunity, and to translate the duties and payments whidi the 
tenant had once owed to the state mto obligations which he 
owed to his lord, even finally mto incidents of his tenure The 
most important public function whose tronsfonnatum mto a 
private possession was assisted by the growth of the immunity 
was the judicial. This prexsess had probably already begun in a 
small way m the growth of institutions which belong to the 
economic side of feodaliscn^ the oiganusation of a^culture 
on the great estates^ Even in Roman dajrs the propnetor had 
exexbised a jtmsdintion over the disputes of his unfree tenantSt 
Whetiisr this could by its own grow& have been extended over 
}m ftOe tenants and cacried sd fhr as to absdrb a local court, 
19tie that of the hundred, into private possession, is not oertamb 
It seems probhUe that it coufalfc But in any case, the immunity 
easily earned the developnlent of pnvath jurisdiction through) 
those stages; The lord's^ court to& the {dace of the pOblic 
court m civil, and uvea by degrees in criftxinsl cases. The 
phmttfft, tveh 2 hq were undet anbtfaer lord, im obliged to sue 
m tho court df the defendantfs* lord,) and tiie portioh of the fine 
1 Xkhn, itMgs im ekmmun, vui. 2 , spy. 
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for a breach of the peace which should have gone to the state 
went m the end to the brd 

The transfer of the judicial process, and of the financial and 
administrative sides of the government as well, mto private 
possession, was not, however, accomplished entirely by the road 
of the immunity. As government weakened after the strong 
days of Chiurlenmgne, and disorder, invasion, and the difiiculty 
of mtercommumcaticm ttndcd to throw the locality more and 
more upon its own resources, the officer who hail once been the 
means of oentmlization, the count, found success in the ef!^ 
for mdependence which ei^en Charlemagne had scarcely overcome. 
He was abb to throw of! responsibility to any central authority, 
and to exercise the powers which had been committed to him as 
an agent of the king, as if they were his own private possession 
Nor was the king's aid kekmg to this method of dividing up the 
royal authonty, any more than to the immunity, for it became 
a frequent practice to make the adimnistrative office mto a 
fief, and to it to be held in that form of property by the 
count In this way the feudal county, or duchy, formed itself, 
corresponding m most cases only roughly to the old administra- 
tive divisions of the state, for within the bounds of the county 
there had often formed private feudal possessions too powerful 
to bo forced into dependence upon the count, sometimes the 
vice-comes had followed the count’s example, and often, on the 
other hand, the Count had attached to his county like private 
possessions of his own lying outside its boundaries In time 
the private lord, who had never been an officer of the state, 
assumed the old administrative titles and called himself count 
or viscouint, and perhaps with some sort of right, for his position 
in his territories, through the development of the immunity, 
did not differ from that now held by the man who had been 
originally a count. 

In thwe two ways then the feudal system was fortned, and 
took possession of the state territorially, and of its functions m 
government. Its earliest stage of growth was that of the prn^tc 
possession only. Under a government too weak to preserve 
order, the groat landowner formed his estate rtito a little territory 
whidi could defend itself. His smaller neighbours who needed 
protection came to him for it He forced them to become his 
dependants iii return under a great variety of forms, but especially 
developing thereby the precattim land tenure and the [>airoctntum 
personal service, and organizing a private jurisdiction over his 
tenants, and a private army for defence. Finally he secured 
from the king an immunity which excluded the royal officers 
from his lands and made him a quasi-representative of the state 
In the meantime his ne^hbuur the count had been followmg 
a similar process^ and in addition he had enjoyed considerable 
advantages of hds own. His right to exact military, financial 
and judicial duties for the state he had used to force men to 
become his dependaats, and then he had stood between them 
atnd the state^ freeing them from burdens which he threw with 
increased weight upon those who still stood outside his personal 
protection. In ignorance of their danger^ and later in despair 
of gettuig public services adequately performed m any other 
way, the kings first adopted for themselves some of the forms 
and practices ivhich had thus grown up, and by degrees recog- 
nized them ill legally proper for all classes. It proved to be 
easier to hold the lord responsible for the public duties of all 
hts dependants becaiUse he was the king’s vassal and by attaching 
them as conditions to the benefices which he held, than to 
enforce them directly upon every subject. 

Whea this' stage was reached the formative age of feudalism 
may be considered at an end. When the ^ernment of the 
state had entered into feudalism^ and the king was as much 
senior as king ; whan the vassal relationship was recognized 
ds a proper and legal foundaticm of puUic duties ; when the two 
separate sides of early feudalism were umted as the almost 
( universal rule, so that a man received a fief because he owed a 
I vassal’s duties, or looked at in the other and finally prevailing 
, way, that he owed a Vaesal^s dtities because he had received a 
I fief ; and finally, #ben the old idea of the temporary cliaracter 
i of the precanum tenure waa lost sight of, and the nght of the 
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vassal’s heir to receive his father’s holding was recognized as the 
general rule— then the feudal system may be called full grown. 
Not that the age of growth was really over Feudal history 
was always a becoming, always a gradual passing from one stage 
to another, so long as feudalism continued to form the mam 
organization of society. But we may say that the formative 
age was over when these features of the system had combmed 
to be Its characteristic marks. What follows is rather a perfection 
of details in the direction of logical completeness. To assign 
any specific date to the end of Siis formative age is of course 
impossible, but meaning by the end what has just been stated, 
we shall not be far wrong if we place it somewhere near the 
beginning of the loth century. 

Before wc leave the history of feudal origins another word is 
necessary. We have traced a defimte hne of descent for feudal 
institutions from Roman days through the Merovingian and 
Carolingian ages to the loth century. That Ime of descent can 
^ made out with convincing clearness and with no particular 
difficulty from epoch to epoch, from the precanum and the 
patroitntum, through the benefice and commendation, to the 
fiof and vassalage But the definiteness of this line should not 
cause us to overlook the fact that there was during these centunes 
much confusion of custom and practice All round and about 
this line of descent there was a crowd of varying forms branchmg 
off more or loss widely from the main stem, different kinds of 
commendation, different forms of pr^cartum, some of which 
(^anod greatly from that through which the fief descends, and 
some of which survived in much the old character and under the 
old name for a long time after later feudalism was definitely 
established ^ The variety and seeming confusion which reign 
in feudal society, under uniform contmlling pnnciples, rule also 
in the ages of beginning It is easy to lose one’s b^nngs by 
over-emphasinng the importance of variation and exception 
Tt IS indeed true that what was the exception, the temporary 
offshoot, might have become the mam line It would then have 
produced a system which would have been feudal, m the wide 
sense of the term, but it would have been marked by different 
characteristics, it would have operated in a somewhat different 
vmy. The crowd of varying forms should not prevent us from 
seeing that wc can trace through their confusion the line along 
which the characteristic traits and institutions of European 
feudalism, as it actually was, were growing constantly more 
distinct That is the line of the ongm of the feudal system 
(Sec also France * Law and InsMuttons,) 

Tlie growth which we have traced took place within the 
Frankish empire When we turn to Anglo-Saxon England wc 
find a different situation and a different result There 
and patroctmum were lacking Certain 
forms of personal commendation did develop, certain 
forms of dependent land tenure came into use These do not 
show, however, the characteristic marks of the actual line of 
feudal descent They belong rather in the varying forms around 
that line Scholars are not yet agreed as to what would have 
been tbcir icsult if their natural development hod not been cut 
off by the violent introduction of Frankish feudalism with the 
Norman conquest, whether the historical feudal system, or a 
feudal system m tlie general sense To the writer it seems clear 
that the latter is the most that can be asserted They were forms 
whicli may rightly be called feudal, but only in the wider meaning 
m which we speak of the feudalism of Japan, or of Central Afnca, 
not in th* sense of 12th-century European feudalism; Saxon 
commundalion may rightly be called vassalage, but only as 
looking back to the early Frankish use of the term for many 
varxin^ iorms of practice, not as looking forward to the later 
and more definite usage of completed feudalism ; and such use 
of the terms feudal and vassalage is sure to be misleading. It 
1$ better to sav that European feudalism is not to be found in 
England liefore the Conquest, not even in its beginnings. If 

^ G, Waitz, ytrfassungsffischtchU^ vi 112 ff (X896). 

Mont fnlly dosenhed m G, Secligcr, 1j% 0 sonaie u polUuclw BedB%Uun$ 
a. (tfundhttrschaH %m frUheren MtfMaltBr (1903). 
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these had really been in existence it would require no aigumeoL 
to show the fact. There is no trace of the distinctive marks of 
Frankish feudalism in Saxon England, not where militaxy 
service may be thought to rest upon the land, nor even m the 
rare cases where the tenant seems to some to be made responsible 
for It, for between these cases as they are desenbed in the ordinal 
accoimts, legally interpreted, and the feudal conception of the 
vassal’s military service, there is a great gulf. 

In turning from the ongm of feudalism to a description of the 
completed system one is inevitably reminded of the words with 
whi(m de Qumcev opens the second part of his essay 
on style. He says: “It is a natural resource that 
whatsoever we find it difficult to investigate as a 
result, we endeavour to follow as a growth. Failing 
analytically to probe its nature, historically we seek relief to our 
perplexities by tracing its origin. . . . Thus for instance when 
any feudal institution (be it Gothic, Norman, or Anglo-Saxon) 
eludes our deciphering faculty from the imperfect records of its 
use and operation, then we endeavour conjocturally to amend 
our knowledge by watching the circumstances m which that 
institution arose.” The temptation to use the larger part of any 
space allotted to the history of feudalism for a discussion of 
origins does not arise alone from greater interest m that phase of 
the subject It is almost impossible even with the most dis- 
criminating care to give a brief account of completed feudalism 
and convey no wrong impression. We use the term “feudal 
system ” for convenience sake, but with a degree of impropnety 
if It conveys the meaning “ systematic ” Feudalism m its most 
flourishing age was anything but systematic It was confusion 
roughly organized Great diversity prevailed everywhere, 
and we should not be surprised to find some different fact or 
custom m every lordship Anglo-Norman feudalism attained a 
logical completeness and a uniformity of practice which, in the 
feudal age proper, can hardly be found elsewhere through so 
large a territory , but in Anglo-Norman feudalism the exception 
holds perhaps as large a place as the regular, and the uniformity 
Itself was due to the most serious of exceptions from the feudal 
point of view — centralization under a powerful monarchy. 

But too great emphasis upon variation conveys also a wrong 
impression Underlying all the appiarent confusion of fact and 
practice were certain fundamental pnnciples and relationships, 
which were alike everywhere, and which really gave shape to 
everything that was feudal, no matter what its form might be. 
The chief of these are the following the relation of vas^ and 
lord , the principle that every holder of land is a tenant and not 
an owner, until the highest rank is reached, sometimes even the 
conception rules in that rank , that the tenure bv which a thing 
of value IS held is one of honourable service, not intended to be 
economic, but moral and political m character , the principle 
of mutuai obligations of loyalty, protection and service bindmg 
together all the ranks of this society from the highest to the 
lowest ; and the pnnciple of contract between lord and tenant, 
os determining all rights, controlling their modification, and 
forming the foundation of all law There was actually m fact 
and practice a larger uniformity than this short list implies, 
because these pnnaples tended to express themselves in similar 
forms, and because historical derivation from a common source 
in Frankish feudalism tended to preserve some degree of uni- 
formity m the more important usages. 

The foundation of the feudal relationship proper was the fief, 
which was usually land, but might be any desirable thing, as an 
office, a revenue m money or kind, the right to collect a toll, 
or operate a mill In return for the fief, the man became the 
vassal 6t his lord ; he kndt before him, and, with his hands 
between his lord’s hands, promised him fealty and service ; he 
rose to his feet and took the oath of fealty which bound him to 
the obligations he had assumed in homage ; he received from 
his kwrd ceremonial investiture with the fief. The faithful 
performance of aU the duties he had assumed in homage con- 
stituted the vassal’s right and title to his fief. So long as they 
were fulfilled, he, and his heir after him, held the fief as h» 
property, practically and in relation to all under tenants as if 
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he were the owner In the ceremony of homage and mvestiture^ 
which IS the creative contract of feudalism, the obligations 
assumed by the two parties were, as a rule, not speared in 
exact terms. They were determined by loc^ custom. What 
they were, however, was as well known, as capable of proof, 
and as adequate a check on innovation bv either party, as if 
committed to writing. In many points of detail the vassal’s 
services differed widely m different parts of the feudal world 
We may say, however, that they fall into two classes, general 
and specific. The general included all that might come under 
the idea of loyalty, seeking the lord s interests, keeping his 
secrets, betraying the plans ol his enemies, protecting his family, 
&C. The specific services arc capable of more dehmte statement, 
and they usually received exact definition m custom and some- 
times in written documents, 'fhe most characteristic of these 
was the military serMce, which included appearance in the 
field on summons with a certain forte, often armed m a specified 
way, and remaining a specified length of time. It often included 
also the duty of guarding the lord's castle, and of holding one’s 
own castle subject to the plans of the lord for the defence of his 
fief Hardly less charac tens tic was court service, yrhich included 
the duty of helping to form the court on summons, of taking 
one's own cases to that court instead cf to some other, and of 
submitting to its judgments The duty of giving the lord advice 
was often demanded and fulfilled m sessions of the court, and 
in these feudal courts the obligations of lord and vassal were 
enforced, with an ultimate apjieal to war Under this head 
may be enumerated also the fin.incial duties of the vassal, 
though these were not regarded bv the feudal law as of the nature 
of the tenure, / c failure to pay them did not lead to confiscation, 
but they were collected by suit and distraint like any debt 
They flid not have their origin in economic considerations, but 
were either intended to mark the s.issal’s tenant relation, like 
the relief, or to be a part of his service, like tlie aid, that is, he 
was held to come to the aid of his lord in a case of financial as 
of miliUrv necessity The relief was a sum paid by the heir 
for the lord’s recognition of his succession The aids were paid 
on a few occasions, determined by custom, where the lord was 
put to unusual expense, as for his ransom when captured by the 
enemy, or for the knighting of his eldest son 'I'here was great 
variety regarding the occasion and amount of thesi* payments, 
and in some parts of the feudal world they did not exist at all 
The most lucralne of the lord’s rights weie wardship and 
marriage, but the feudal theor> of the>c also wss non-cconomu 
The fief fell into the hands of the lord, and he enjoyed its revenues 
during the minorily ot the hen because the minor could not 
perform the duties bv which it was held 'J’he heiress must 
marry as the lord wished, because he had a right to know that 
the holder of the fuf (ould meet the obligations resting upon 
It Both w.u*dship and marriage were, however, valuable rights 
which the loid could exercise liimst’lf or sell to others These 
were bv no means the only rights and duties winch could be 
described as (xisting m feudalism, but thev are the most char- 
acteristic, and on them, or some of them, as a foundation, the 
whole structure of feudal obligation was built, however detailed 
Ideally regarded, feudali'^m covered Europe with a network 
of these fiefs, rising m graded ranks one above the other from 
the smallest, the knight’s fee, at the bottom, to the king at the 
top, who was the supreme landowmcr, or who held the kingdom 
from God Actually not even m the most regular of feudal 
countries, like England or Germany, was there any fixed grada- 
tion of rank, titles or size. A knight might hold directly of the 
king, a count of a viscount, a bishop of an abbot, or the king 
himself of one of his own vassals, or even of a vassal’s vassal, 
and m return his vassal’s vassal might hc^ld another fief directly 
of him. The case of the count of Champagne, one of the peers 
of France, is a famous example. His great territory was held 
only in small part of the king of France. He held a portion of 
a foreign sovereign, the emperor, and other portions of the duke 
of Burgundy, of two archbumops, of four bishops, and cf the abbot 
of St Denis, li^quently did great lay lorcbj as in this case^ 
hold lands by feudal tenure of ecclesiastics. 
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It is now possible perhaps to get some idea of the way in which 
the government of a feudal country was operated. The early 
German governments whose chief functions, military, judicial, 
financial, legislative, were carried on by the freemen of the nation 
because they were members of the body politic, and were per^ 
formed as duties owed to the community for its defence and 
sustenance, no longer existed. New forms of organization had 
arisen in which indeed these conceptions had not entirely 
disappeared, but in which in the vast majority of cases a wholly 
different idea of the greamd of service and obiigatum prevailed. 
Superficially, for example, the feudal court differed but little 
from Its Teutonic predecessor It was still an assembly court 
Its procedure was almost tlic same as the earlier It often 
mduiied the same classes of men. Saxon Witenagemot and 
Norman Cuna refits seem very much alike But the members 
of the feudal court met, not to fulfil a duty owed to the com- 
munity, but a private obligation which they had assumed in 
return for the fiefs they held, and in tlie history of institutions 
it is differences of this sort which arc the determining principles 
The feudal state was one in which, as it has been said, private 
law had usurped the place of public law l*ublic duty had become 
pnvutc obligation To understand the feud*il state i1 is essentul 
to make clear to one’s mind that all sorts of services, which men 
ordinarily owe to the public or to one anotlicr, were translated 
into a form of rent paid for the use of land, and defined and 
enforced by a private contr.act In everv feudal country, however, 
something of the earlier conception survived A gcncrjil military 
levy was occasionally made Some thing hi'e taxation occasionally 
occurred, though the government was usu.ally sustained by the 
scanty feudal payments, by tlie proceeds of justice and by the 
income of dt^mam manors About tlic office of king more of 
tins earlier conception gathered than clscwlicrc m the state, 
and gradually grew, aided not merely by traditional ideas, but 
by the active mfiucnLC of the Bible, and soon of the Roman law 
The kingship formed the nucleus of new governments as the 
feudal system passed awny 

Actual government in the feudal age was pnmitive and un- 
differentiated Its chief and almost only organ, for kingdom 
and barony alike, was the rur/a — a court formed of the vassals 
Tills acted at once and without any conscunisness of difference 
of function, as judiciary, as Icgislatun , in so far as there was 
any in the feudal period, and as council, and it exercised final 
supervision and control over revenue and administration 
Almost all the institutions of mod»*in stales go back to the 
rur/a rrgts, branching off from it at different date-, as the gnnvirg 
complexity of business forced differentiation of function ancl 
personnel In action it was an assembly court, deciding all 
questions by discussion and the weight of opinion, though its 
decisions obtained their legal validity by the formal pronuncia- 
tion of the presiding member, i c of the lord whose court it w^as. 
It can readily be seen that in a government of this kind the 
essential operative clement w^as the baron So long as the 
government remamed dependent on the baron, it remained 
feudal m its character When conditions so changed that govern- 
ment could free itself from its dependence on the baron, feudalism 
desappeared as the organization of society , when a professional 
class arose to form the judiciary, when the mcrcased circulation 
of money made regular taxatioxi possible and enabled the govern- 
ment to buy military and otlier services, and when better means 
of mtercommunication and the growth of common ideas made 
a wide centralization jxissible and likely to be permanent. 
Feudalism had performed a great service, during an age of 
dismtcgration, by maintaining a general framework of govern- 
ment, vhilc allowmg the locality to protect and care for itself. 
When the function of protection and local supervision could be 
resumed by the general government the feudal age ended In 
nearly all the states of Europe this end was reached during, or 
by the close of, the 13th century. 

At the moment, however, when feudalism was disappearing 
as the organization of society, it gave rise to res* Its whwh ni a 
sense continued it mto after ages and even to our own day. 
One of these results was the system of law which it created. 
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Ab feudalism passed from its age of supremacy into its «age 
of decline, its customs tended to ^crysttdkEe uvto fixed ionns. 
At the same time a class of men arose mterested m 
these forms for their own sake, profcssioml lawyers 
BmtvivmiM, or judges, who wrote down for their own and others’ 
use the feudal usages with which they were familiar 
The great age of these codes was the 15th century, and especially 
the seamd half of it. The codes m their turn te^ed still further 
to harden these usages into fixed forms, and we may date from 
the end of the X3th century an age d feudal law regulating 
especially the holding and transfer of land, and much more 
uniform in chacacler than tlie law of the feudal age proper 
This was particularly the case m parts of France and Germany 
where feudalism continued to regulate the property relations 
of lords and vassals longer than elsewhere, and where the under- 
lying economic feudalism remained in large part unchanged 
In this later pseiulo-feudahsm, however, the political had given 
way to the economic, and customs which had once hsd no 
economic significance came to have that only 
Feudalism formed the startmg-pomt also of the later social 
nobiliUcs of Europe They drew from it their titles and ranks 
and many of their regulative ideas, though these were formed 
into more definite and regular systems than ever existed in 
feudalism proper. It was often the policy of kings to mtrease 
the social privileges and legal exemptions of the nobility while 
taking away all political power, so that it is necessary m the 
history of institutions to distmguish sharply between these 
nobilities and the feudal baronage proper. It is only m certain 
backward parts of liurope that the terms feudal and baronage 
in any technical sense can be used of the nobility of the 15th 
century (G B A ) 

BtuLxoGRAPUY. — For more detailed mformation the reader is 
referre<l to the articles English I.aw , France . French Law 
and Jn^tUution^ , Villenage , Manor, Scutage, Knight 
Service , Hide For a general sketch of Feudalism the chapters m 
tome ii of the Htstotre gdnirale of I^VLsse and Itambaud should be 
consulted Other general works are J 1 Abdy, h§udat%&m (1890) , 
Paul Roth, J^endahiai uuU Vntefthanverband (Weimar, 1803) , and 
Geschichte de^ ISeneftctala esens (1850), M M Kovalevs!^, Okono- 
in%$che FntwicMun^ huropas (tqo 2) , h- de Laveleye, De la pro- 
pfiiU ct de ies formes primitives (iHoi) , and The Origin of Property 
$n Land, a traiisUtion by M Ashley from the works of N D Fuslel de 
CouUngos, with un uitroductory chapter by Professor W. J Ashley, 
Two other works of value arc Sir H S Maine, Village Commmities in 
the East and W e^t (1H76) ; and I ton Gautier, La Chevalene (Paris, 
2884 , Eng trans by Henry Frith, Chivalry, London, i8qi) 

For feudalism iti England see the various constitutional histories, 
especially W Stubbs, Constitutional History of England, vol 1 (ed 
1897) Very valuable also arc the writ mgs of Mr J JI Round, of 
Professor F W Maitland and of Professor P Vinogradoif Among 
Round's works may be mentioned Feudal England (1895) , Geoffrey 
de Mandeville (1892) , and Studies on the Red Book of the Exchequer 
(1898! Moitl^d'h Domesday Booh and Beyond (Cambridge, 1097) 
IS m<lispensablo , and the same remark applies to Ins History of 
English Law before the time of Edward J (Cambridge, 1895), written 
tn coniunction with Sir Frederick Pollock. Vmogradoll hM illumin- 
ated the subject iti his Villainage in England (x 1^2) and his English 
Society in the nth century (1908) bee also J. F. Baldwim The 
Scutage and Knight Service tn England (Chicago, 1897) , Rudolf 
Gneist, Adel imd Ritterschaft tn England (1853) , and F Seebohm, 
The English Village Community (188^ 

For feodaliam in France see N J) Fnstel de Couionges, ffistoire des 
tmtihUiqns politiqucs de Vancienne France (les Origines du sysUme 
feoded, 1890, Lei Transformations de la royauU pendant Vepoque 
cafoltngienne, 1892) , A Luchalre, Htstotre des institutions monar- 
cheques de la hrance soui let premiers Capdtiens, (and ed , 

x8oo) , and Manuel des institutions franiaises. ptnode des CapiHen^ 
directs (1892) , J Elach, Les Ortgtnes de Vancienne France (2886- 
1893) * Viollet, Droit public , Histoires des institutions politiques 
et administrahves de la France (iSqo- iHgS) , and Henri Sto, Les 
classes rurales et le regime domanial (1901) 

For Germany see O Waitz, Deutsche Verfassungsgeschickte (Kiel 
wd Berlin, 1844 foil ) , H Brunner, Grufidsiie der deutschen 
Mchtsgeschuhte (i^ipsjg, 1901) , V Menzel, Die Entstehung des 
Lebenswesetii (Berlin, 1890) , and G L von furor's works on the 
early institutions of the Gemans 

FEUERBACH, ANSELM (1829-1880), German painter, bom 
at Spiresp the son of a well-known archaeologist, was the leading 
Qlasi|ilfli||m of the German 19th-century school. He was 
the fipt the danger arising from contempt of technique, 

that of craftsmanship was needed to ei^ress even the 


lof tifist ideasiy and that an ilUdnawn cblouted cartoon can never 
be tbe Btipreme achiervement in art. After having passed through 
the ant schools pf Dussekbrf and Munich, he went to Antwerp 
and subsequently to Paris, where be benefited by the teachj^ 
of Couture, and produced bis first masterpiece, ** IJmBz at the 
Fountain ” in 185s. He subsequently worked at Karlsruhe, 
Vemce (where he fell under the spell of the greatest s^ool of 
colourists), Rome and Vienna. He was steeped m classic 
knowledge, and has figure cornposmons have the statuesque 
dignity and simplicity of Greek art Disappointed with the 
reception given m Vienna to his design of The Fall of the 
Titans ” for the ceiling of the Museum of Modelling, he went to 
live m Venice, where he died m x88o. His works are to be found 
at the leading public galleries of Germany , Stuttgart has his 
“ Iphigenia ” ; Karlsruhe, the ** Dante at Ravenna ” , Munich, 
the ** Medea ” , and Berlin, “ The Concert,” his last important 
picture Among his chief works are also “ The Battle of the 
Amazons,” “ PielA,” “ The Symposium of Plato,” “ Orpheus 
and Eurydice ” and “ Ariosto in the Park of Ferrara ” 
FEUERBACH, LUDWIG ANDREAS (X804--1S72), German 
philosopher, fourth son of the eminent jurist (see below), was born 
at Landshut in Bavaria on the zSlh of July 1804 He matricu- 
lated at Heidelberg with the intention of pursuing an ecclesiastical 
career Through the influence of Prof Daub he was led to 
an interest m the then predominant philosophy of Hegel and, 
m spite of his father’s opposition, went to Berlin to study under 
the master himself. After two years’ disciplcship the Hegelian 
influence began to slacken Theology,” he wrote to a friend, 
“ I can bring myself to studv no more. I long to take nature 
to my heart, that nature before whose depth the faint-bcarted 
theologian shrinks back, and with nature man, man in his 
entire quality ” These words are a key to Feuerbach's develop- 
ment. He completed his education at Erlangen with the study 
of natural science. His first book, published anonymously, 
Gedanken uber Tod und Unsterhlichkeii (1830, 3rd cd. 1876), 
contains an attack upon personal immortality and an advocacy 
of the SpinozLstic immortality of reabsorption m nature These 
principles, combined with his embarrassed manner of public 
speaking, debarred him from academic advancement After 
some years of struggling, during whu h he published his Geschtchte 
der neueren Phtlosophte (2 vols , 1833-1837, 2nd ed. 1844), and 
Abalard und Uelotse (1834, 3rd ed. 1877), he married in 1837 
and lived a rural existence at Bruckberg near Nuremberg, 
supported by his wife’s share m a small porcelain factory. In 
two works of this period, Pterre Bayle (1838) and Phtlosophte 
und Chrtstentum (1839), which deal largely with theology, he 
held that he had proved “ that Christianity ha.s m fact Jong 
vanished not only from the reason but from the life of mankind, 
that It is nothing more than a fixed idea ” in flagrant contra- 
diction to the distinctive features of contemporary civilization 
This attack is followed up m his most important work, Das 
Wesen des Christentums (1841), which was translated into 
English (The Essence of Religion, by George Eliot, 1853, 

18B1), French and Russian Its aim may be described shortly 
as an effort to bumanue theology He lays it down that man, 
so far as he is rational, is to himself bis own object of thought 
Rekgion is consciousness of the infinite ReJ^ion therefore 
is ** nothing else than the consciousness of the infinity of the 
consciousness, or, m the consciousness of the infinite, ^tbe 
conscious subject has for his object the infinity of his own 
nature/’ Thus God is nothing else than man : be is, so to speak, 
the outward projection of man’s mward natum In part x of 
his book he develops what be calls the “ true or anthropological 
essence of leligion” TreaUng of God m his various aspects 
as a being of the understanding,” “ as a moral being or law,” 

“ as love ” and so on, Feuerbach shows that m every aspect God 
corresponds to some feature or need of human nature. ” If 
man is to find contentment in God, he must find himself m God/’ 
In part a he discusses the false or theological essence of religion,” 
f.s. the view whidx regards God as having a separate existence 
over ofamst man. Hence arise various mistaken beliefs, such 
as the belief m revelation which not only injures the moral 
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sense, but also poisons, nay dest^oys^ the ^kvixUcs/L isdutg m 
ncian, the sense of trudi/’ wd title bi^f in sacraments such as 
the Lord’s Supper, a piece of reii^us matenalism of which the 
necessary consequences are superstiition and immorality.” 
In spite of many admirable quahties both of style and matter 
the E^semce sf Chnstumtiy hsis never made much impnessimi > 
upon British thought To treat the actual forms of religion 
as expressions of our various human needs is a fruitful idea 
whidi deserves fuller development than St has yefc remwed , 
but Feueiiiadh’s treatment of it is fatally vitiated by bis sub- 
jertnnsm. h^erbarh denied that he was nghtly cidled an 
atheist, but the denial is merely verbal * what he calls ” theism ” 
is atheism in the ordinary sense Feuerbach labours under the 
same diffiailtv as Fichte ; both thinkers strrvo in vam to re- 
concile the religious consciousness with subjectivism. 

During the troubles of T84&-184P Feuerbach’s attack upon 
orthodoxy made him something of a hero with the revolutioimry 
party , but he never threw himself into the political movement, 
and indexed had not the qualities of a popular leader During the 
penod of the diet of Frankfort he had given puhlic lectures on 
religion at Jieulolberg When the diet closed he withdrew to 
Bruckberg and occupied himself partly with scientific study, 
partly with the composition of his Theogonte (1857). In i860 he 
was compellfxl b> the failure of the porcelain factory to leave 
Bruckl^crg, and he would have suffered the extremity of want 
but for the assistance of friends supplemented by a public 
subscription- ills last book, GoUheii, Freihetl und U nsicrbltthkeii, 
appeared in 18O6 (siul ed , 1890). After a long period of decay he 
died on the i^lh of September 1872. 

Feuerbach's influence has been greatest upon the anti- 
Chnstian thcxilogiuns such as D. F Strauss, the author of the 
Leheij /esii, and Bruno Bauier, who like Feuerbach himself had 
passed over from Hegelianism to a form tsf naturalism But 
many of his ideas were taken up by those who, like Arnold Ruge, 
iud entered into the struggle between church and state m 
Germany, .ind those who, like F« Engels and Karl Marx, were 
Ictiders in the revolt of labour against the power of capital His 
Wv)rk was too deliberately unsystematic (“ keine Philosophie ist 
memo Philosoplue ”) ever to make hun a power m philosophy 
He expressed m an eager, disjointed, but condensed and labour^ 
fashion, certain deep-lying convictions — that philosophy must 
come back from unsubstantial metaphysics to the solid facts of 
human nature and natural science, that the human body was no 
less important than the human spirit (** Der Mensch ist was er 
isst and that Christianity was utterly out of harmony with the 
age His convictions gained weight from the sunplicity, upnght- 
ncss and diligence of his character, but they need a more 
effective justification than he was able to give thism 

His works appeared m 10 vols (Lcnpsig, 1846 i8i?^ ; his corre- 
spondunce has been edited with an mdifiercni biogrephy by Karl 
Grun (1874) See A L6vy, La Phtlosoplm de Feuerbach (1904) , 
M Meyer, L Feiterhach's Moralphilosnfihte (Berlin, tSoo) , E v, 
Harimami, Genrhirhte d Meiaphysth (Lciprig, 18^9^1900), ij 4^7- 
444, F En^eh.i. Feuerbcu;h und d^Auegang declass* deuteich Phthe 
(and ed , 1893). (H. Sx ) 

FEUERBACH, PAUL JOHAEN AraELM, RnTEX von <1775- 
1833), German jurist and writer on cnmmal law;, was bom at 
Haituichen near Jena on the X4th of November r 775. He received 
his early education at Frankfort on Mam, whitto his family had 
removed soon after his burth- Ait the age of sixteen, however, 
he ran away from home, and, gom^ to Jena^ was helped by 
relations there to study at the university In spite of poor health 
and the most desperate poverty, he made rapid progress He 
attended the lectures of Karl X^onbard Reinhold and Gottlieb 
Hufeland, and soon published some literary essays of more than 
ordinary merit. In 1795 he took the degree of doctor in philo- 
sophy, and in the same year, though he only possessed 150 
thalers (£22 . los ), he married It was this step which led hun 
to success and fame, by forcing him to turn from his favourite 
studies of philosophy and history to that of law, which was 
repugnant to him, but which otfered a prospect of more rapid 
advancement* His success m this new mi uncoi^nial spbera 
was saon,assurn^ In 1796 he pubUaned Hntti des tudurkchen 
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Se^kis ais Prof&ieuUk zu enter Wtss0us<k(nfi d^r naiurhJien 
Rechki which wwas followed, in 1 798, by Anit^HMes, oder ttber dte 
Grefwmt d0r burgrrltchen Gewali, a dissertauon on the limits of the 
civil power and the right of rcwhUnce on tiie part of subjects 
against their rulers, and by Phdosophtsche^ furjsiische ViUct^ 
suchungm eeber das Verbre^i des Hochverraihs. In 1799 be 
obtained the degree of doctor of laws F euci bach, as the founder 
of a new theory of penal law, the 30-callcd “ psythologicaJ- 
coeroivc or intimidation tlieors^,” occupied a prominent place m 
the history of criminal science. His views, which he first made 
known m bis Rsutston der Grundsaize und Crundbtgrtffe des 
pmUpen petnluken Rcchts (1799), were further elucidated wind 
expounded m the Bthliaihek fur die petnUche Rechtsuts^enschaji 
(iSoo-i8oi), an encyclopaedic uork produced in conjunction with 
Karl L. W G Grolmann and Ludw^ Harscher von Alinendinj.cn, 
and m his famous Jjekrhuch des gemetnen tn Deutschland gclteu den 
peinltchen Rechts (i8ot) These works were a powerful protest 
against vindictive punishment, and did much towards the 
reformation of the German criminal law- The Carolina (the 
penal code of the emperor Charles V ) had long since d lo be 
respected What in j 532 was an mestimuhle blessing, as wi check 
upon the arbitrariness and violence oi the effete German pro- 
cedure, had in tlie course of time outlived its usefulness and 
become a source of evils similar to those it was enacted to 
combat It availed nothing that, at the commencement < f the 
i8th century, a freer and more scientific spirit had hern bnathccl 
into Roman law ; it failed to reach the criminal law 1 he 
administration of justice was, before Feuerbach’s time, especi- 
ally distinguished by two iharartenstu's : the sijpenonty oi the 
judge to all law, and the blending of the judirial and exccutiv'e 
offices, with the result that the individual was practically at the 
mercy of his prosecutors This state of things Fcutrhach set 
himself lo reform, and using as his chief weapon the Revtsum dcr 
Gr^indbegriffe above referred to, was successful m his task His 
achievement in the struggle may be summed up as nullum 
ertmen, nulla poena stne lege (no wrong and no punishment 
without a remedy) In 1801 Feuerbach was appointed extra- 
ordinary professor of law without salary, at the university of 
Jena, and m the following year accepted a chair at Kiel, where he 
remained tvms years In 1804 he removed to the university of 
Landshiit; hut on being commanded by King Maximilian 
Joseph to draft a penal code for Bavana {Strafgeseizbuch fur 
da*i Konigretck Bayfm\ he removed m i8o«; to Munich, where he 
was given a high appointment in the ministr> of justice and was 
ennobled in 1808 Meanwhile the practical reform of penal 
legislation m Bavaria was begun under his influence in 1806 by 
the abolition of torture In 1808 appeared the first volume of his 
Merkwurdtge Crtmtnalfdlle, completed in x8ti — a work of deep 
interest for its application psychological considerations lo cases 
of crime, and intended to illustrate the inevitable imperfection of 
human laws m their application lo individuals In his Beirack- 
tungen dber das Gestdworenengeruht (1811) Feuerbach declared 
against trial by jury, mamlaining that the verdict of a jiury was 
not adequate l^al proof of a crime Much controversy was 
aroused on the subject, and the author’s view was subsequently 
to some extent modified. The result of his labours was promul- 
gated in 18x3 as the Bavarian penal code. The mfluence of this 
code, the embodiment of Feuerbach’s enlightened views, was 
immense It was at once made the basis for new codes m 
Wurttemborg and Saxe«>Weimar; it was adopted in its entirety 
in the grandnduchy of Oldenburg , and it was translated into 
Swedish by order of the king Several of the Swiss cantons 
reformed their codes m conformity with it Feuerbach had also 
undettalcen to prepare a cml code for Bavaria, to be founded on 
the Code Napoldon This was afterwards set aside, and the 
Codex Maximilianus adopted as a basis But the project did not 
become laww During the war of liberation (1813-1814) Feuerbach 
showed himself an ardent patnot, and published several political 
brochures which, froih the wnter’s position, had almost the 
weight of state manifestoes. One of these is entitled uber 
deutsche Fireiheti und Vetiretung ieiitsch^r Vblker durch tand^ 
siinde (18I4) In 1814 Feuerbach was appointed second presi- 
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tlent of the court of appeal at Bamberg^ and three years later he 
becdTnc first president of the court of appeal air Anspach* In 
1821 he was deputed by the government to visit France^ 
Belgium, and the Rhine provinces for the purpose of mvestigat- 
ing their juridical institutions As the fruit of this visit, he 
published his treatises Beirachtungen uber Oflentltchkett und 
Mundigkett der Gerechiigk€ttspilege\i%2i) md uber dtt Gertehis- 
verfassmg und das gerichtliche Verfahren Frankretchs (1825). In 
these he pleaded unconditionally for publicity m all legal pro- 
ceedings. In his later years he took a deep interest in the fate of 
the strange foundling Kaspar Hauser {q v which had excited so 
much attention in P-urope ; and he was the first to publish a 
critical summary of the ascertained facts, under the title of 
Kaspar Hauser, etn Beisjnel etnes Verbrechetis am Seelenleben 
(1832) Shortly before his death appeared a collection of his 
Kletne Schnfien (183^) Feuerbach, still in the full enjoyment of 
his intellectual powers, died suddenly at Frankfort, while on his 
way to the baths of Sthwalbach, on the 29lh of May 1833 In 
1853 was published the Leben und Wtrken Ans von Feuerbachs, 
2 vols , consisting of a selection of his letters and journals, with 
occasional notes by his fourth son Ludwig, the distinguished 
jihilosopher 

See also, for an estimate of Feuerbach's life and work, Mar- 
quarfUsen, m Allgemeine deutsche Btographte, vol vi , and an ''m 
memonam " notice in Dte allgentetne Zettung (Au^sliurg), 13th Nov 
X875, by Professor Dr Karl Binding of Leipzig University 

FEUILLANTS, CLUB OF THE, a political asbocution which 
played a prominent part during the French Revolution. It 
was founded on the i6th of July 1791 by several memliers of 
the Jacobin ( lub, who refused to sign a petition presented by 
this body, demanding the deposition of Louib XVI Among the 
dissident members were B Harare and E. J Sicy^s, who were 
later joined by other politicians, among them being Dupont de 
Nemours. The name of Feuillants was popularly given to this 
group of men, because they met in the fine buildings which had 
been occupied by the religious order bearing this name, in the rue 
Saint-Honorc, near the Place Venddme, in Pans The members 
of the club preserved the title of Anns de la Constituiion, as being a 
suflitieiit indu alion of the line they intended to pursue. This con- 
sisted m opposing everything not contained in the Constitution, 
m their opinion, the latter was in need of no modification, and 
they liatcd alike all those who were opposed to it, whether emigres 
or Jacobins , they aflected to avoid all political discussion, and 
called themselves merely a “ conservative assembly ’’ 

This attitude they maintained after the C onstituent Assembly 
had been succeeded by the Legislate e, but not many of the new 
deputies became members of the club With the rapid growth of 
extreme democratic ideas the Feuillants soon began to be looked 
upon as reactionaries, and to be classed with ** aristociats.” 
They did, indeed, represent the aristocracy of wealth, for they 
had to pay a subscription of four louis, a large sum at that time, 
besides six hvres for attendance. Moreover, the luxury with 
which they surrounded themselves, and the restaurant which 
they had annexed to their club, seemed to mock the misery of the 
half-starved proletariat, and added to the suspicion with which 
they were viewed, especially after the popular triumphs of the 
£Oui of June anJ the loth of August 1792 (see FaENCU 
Revolution;. A few days after the insurrection of tliC loth of 
August, the papers of the Feuillants were seized, and a list was 
puolished containing the names of 841 members proclaimed as 
suspects. This was tlie death-blow of the club. It had made an 
attempt, thou^ih a weak one, to oppose the forward march of the 
Revolution, but, unlike tlie Jacobins, had never sent out branches 
mto the proA inces. The name of Feuillants, as a party designa- 
tion, survived the club. It was applied to those who advocated 
a policy of “cowardly moderation,” and feutUanitsme was 
associated with anstocraiie in the mouths of the sansculottes. 

The act of Aeparatioxi of the Feuillants from the JacoMns was 
pubhshed m a painp!^ct dated the lOth of July 1791, beginning with 
the words, Jjss Mtnibres de V assemble natxonale . (Pans, 1791) 
The statutes of the club were also pubhshed in Pans See also 
A Aulard, Htstmre pohtxque de la HevolxtHon franeaxsf (Puis, 

*903)1 and od., p, X53. 


fEUILLBT, OCTAVE (X821-X890), French novelist and! 
dramatist, was bom at Samt-L&, Manche, on the xxth of August 
1821. lie was the son of a Norman gentleman of learning and 
distinction, who would have played a great part m politics “sans 
ses diables de nerfs,” as Guizot said. This nervous excitability 
was inherited, though not to the same excess, by Octave, whose 
mother died in his mfoncy and left him to the care of the hyper- 
sensitive invalid The boy was sent to the lyc6e Louis-le-Grand, 
m Paris, where he achieved high distmction, and was destined for 
the diplomatic service. In 1840 he appeared before his father 
at Samt-Ld, and announced that he had determined to adopt 
the profession of literature. There was a stormy scene, and the 
elder Feuillct cut of! his son, who returned to Pans and lived as 
best he could by a scanty journalism. In company with Paul 
Bocage he began to write for the stage, and not without success, 
at all events, he continued to exist until, three years after the 
quarrel, his father consented to forgive him Enjoying a liberal 
dlowancc, he now lived in Pans m comfort and independence, 
and he published his early novels, none of which is quite of 
sufficient value to retain the modern reader The health and 
spirits of the elder M Feuillet, however, having still further 
declined, he summoned his son to leave Pans and bury himself 
as his constant attendant m the melancholy cliateau at Saint-L6 
This was to demand a great sacrifice, but Octave Feuillet cheer- 
fully obeyed the summons In 1851 he married his cousin, 
Mile Valdne Feuillet, who helped him to endure the mournful 
captivity to which his filial dutv bound him. Strangely enough, 
in this exile — ^rendered still more irksome by his father’s mania 
for solitude and by his tyrannical temper — tlie genius of Octave 
Feuillet developed. His first definite success was gamed in the 
year 18^2, when he published the novel Beliak and produced the 
comedy La Crise Both were reprinted from the Revue des deux 
mondes, where many of his later novels also appeared He 
wrote books which have long held their place. La Petite Comie^se 
(1857), Do/i/a (1857), and in particular that universal favourite, 
Le Roman d*un jeune hrnnme pauvre (1858) He himself fell 
into a nervous state in his “ prison,” but he was sustained by 
the devotion and intelligence of his wife and her mother In 
18157, having been persuaded to make a play of the novel of 
Dalila, he brought out this piece at the Vaudeville, and enjoyed 
a brilliant success , on this occasion he positively broke through 
the comigne and went up to Pans to see his play rehearsed 
His father bore the shock of his temporar> absence, and the 
following year Octave ventured to make the same experiment 
on occasion of the performance of Un Jeune Homme pauvre 
To his infinite chagrin, during this brief absence his father died 
Octave was now, however, free, and the family immediately 
moved to Pans, where they took part in the splendid social 
existence of the Second Empire The elegant and distinguished 
young novelist became a favourite at court; his pieces were 
performed at Compiegnc before they were given to the public, 
and on one occasion the empress Eugenic deigned to play the 
part of Mme de Pons in J es Portraits de la Marquise Feuillet 
did not abandon the novel, and in 1862 he achieved a great 
success with Sibylle His health, however, liad by this time 
begun to decline, affected by the sad death of his eldest son. 
He determmed to quir Pans, where the liU was lar too exciting 
for his nerves, and to regam the quietude of Normandy. The 
old ch&tcau of the family had been sold, but he bought a house 
called “ Les Paillers ” m the suburbs of Samt-L6, and there he 
lived, buried m his roses, for fifteen veais He was elected to 
the French Academy m 1862, and m x668 he was made librarian 
of Fontamebleau palace, where he had to reside for a month 
or two in each year. In 1867 he produced his masterpiece of 
Monsieur de Camors, and m 1872 he wrote Julia de Triceeur, 
which IS hardly less admirable His last years, after the sale 
of “ Lcs Paillers,” were passed m a ceaseless wandermg, tlie 
result of the agitation of his nerves He was broken by sorro\« 
and by ill-health, and when he passed away m Pans on the 29th 
of December xBoo. his death was a release. His last book was 
Honueur d^anisie (1890). Among the too*numerous writings 
of Feuillet, the novdb have lasted longer than the dramas ; 
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of the fonner * or four seem destined to retain their charm 
as classics He lolHs a place midway between the romanticists 
and the realists, with a distinguished and lucid portraiture of 
life which is entirely his own. He drew the women of the world 
whom he saw around him with dignity, with indulgence, with 
extraordinary penetration and clairvoyance There is little 
description in his novels, which sometimes seem to move on an 
almost bare and colourless stage, but, on the other hand, the 
analysis of motives, of emotions, and of “ the fine shades ** has 
rarely been carried further Few have written French with 
greater purity than Feuillet, and his style, reserved in form and 
never excessive m ornament, but full of wit and delicate anima* 
tion, IS m admirable uniformity with his subjects and his treat- 
ment It 15 piobably in Sthylle and m Jtdta de TrScesur that he 
can now be studied to most advantage, though Monsieur de 
Carnot gives a greater sense of power, and though Le Roman 
d^un ]eune homme pauvre still preserves its popularity 

See also Samte-Beuvo, Nomeaux Lundts^ vol v , F Bruncti^re, 
Nouveaux IJssats sur la littiratwe contemporatne (18^5) (£ O ) 

FEUILLETON (a diminutive of the hr feuillet, the leaf of a 
book), originally a kind of supplement attached to the political 
portion of French newspapers Its inventor was Bertin the 
elder, editor of the Dibats It was not usually pnnted on a 
separate sheet, but merely sepanited from the political part of the 
newspaper by a line, and jirinted in smaller type In French 
newspapers it consists chiefly of non-politual news and gossip, 
literature and art critiiism, a chronicle of the fashions, and 
epigrams, charades and other literary trifles, and its general 
rharacteiistirs are lightness, grace and sparkle. The feutUeion m 
Its French sense* has never been adopted by English newspapers, 
though in vai lous modern journals (in the United States especi- 
ally) the sort of matter represented by it is now included But 
the term itsedf has come into English use to indicate the instal- 
ment of a serial story printed in one part of a newspaper 

FEUQUlfeRES, ISAAC MANASSES DE PAS, Marquis vf 
(1S90-1640), French soldier, came of a distinguished family of 
which many members held high t ommand m the i ivil wars of 
the 16th century lie entered the Royal army at the age of 
thirty, and soon achieved distinction In 1626 he served m the 
Valtcllme,and m 1628-1629 at the t elebrated siege of Rochelle, 
where he was taken prisoner In 1629 he was made Marechal 
de Camp, and served in the fighting on the southern frontiers 
of France After occupying various military positions m 
Lorraine, he was sent as an ambassador into (Tcrmany, where 
he rendered important sennees m negotiations with Wallenstein 
In 1636 he commanded the French corjis operating with the 
duke of Weimar’s forces (afterwards Turenne's “ Army of 
Weimar ”) With these troops he served in the campaigns of 
1637 (in which he became lieutenant-general), 1638 and 1639 
At the siege of Thionville (Diedcnhofen) he received a mortal 
wound Ills lettres inidites appeared (ed Gallois) in Paris in 
i«45 

His son Antoine ManassAs de Pas, Marquis de Fcuqui^res 
(1648-1711), was born at Pans in 1648, and entered the army 
at the age of eighteen His conduct at the siege of Lille m 1667, 
where he was wounded, won him promotion to the rank of 
cu^peaxn In the ca^npaigns of 1^72 diid 1673 he served on tne 
staff of Marshal Luxemburg, and at the siege of Oudenarde 
in tne following year the king gave him command of the Royal 
Marine regiment, which he held until he obtained a regiment 
of his own in 1676 In 1688 he served as a brigadier at the siege 
of Philipsburg, and afterwards led a ravaging expedition mto 
south Germany, where he acquired much booty. Promoted 
MarSchal de Camp, he served under Catinat against the 
Waldenses, and in the course of the war won the nrkname 
the “ Wizard ’’ In 1692 he made a brilliant defence of bpcicrbach 
against greatly superior forces, and was rewarded with the rank 
of lieutenant-general. He bore a distinguished part in Luxem- 
burg’s great victory of Neerwinden or Landen in 1693 Marshal 
ViQ^oi impressed him less favourably than his old commandes 
Luxembuig, and the resumption of war in 7701 found him in 
disfavour m consequer.ee* TLc lest of his lifej embittered by 


the refusal of the marshal’s baton, he spent m compiling his 
celebrated memoirs, which, coloured as they were by the personal 
animosities of the writer, were yet considered by Frederick the 
Great and the soldiers of the i8th century as the standard work 
on the art of war as a whole. He died m 17x1 The Mimotres 
sur la guerre appeared in the same year and new editions were 
frequently published (Paris 171T, 1725, 173s, &c , London 1736, 
Amsterdam subsequently) An English version appeared in 
London 1737, under the title Memoirs of the Marquis de Reu- 
qmires, and a German translation {Feuquiires geheime Nach- 
nchten) at Leipzig 1732, 1738, and Berlin 1786 They deal in 
detail with every branch of the art of war and of military service 
FliVAL, PAUL HENRI CORENTIN (1817-1887), Irench 
novelist and dramatist, was bom on the 27th of September 1817, 
at Rennes m Brittany, and much of his best work deals \iith the 
history of his native province He was educated for the bui 
but after his first brief he went to Pans, where he gained a footing, 
by the publication of his “ Club des phoques ” (1841) m the 
Revue de Pans The Mystires de Londres (1844), m which an 
Irishman tries to avenge the wrongs of his countrymen b\ 
seeking the anribilation of England, was published under the 
ingenious pseudonym Sir I^rancis Trolopp ” Others of his 
novels are Le Fth du diable (1846) , Les Compapwns dusileiue 
(1857), Le Bossu (1858), Le Poisson d'or (180^), Les Uabh:> 
notrs (1863), Jean le dtahle (1868), and Compagnon^ du 
irisor (1872) Some of his novels were dramatized, Le Bosm 
(1863), in which he had M Viclonen Sardou for a collaborator, 
bemg especially successful in dramatic form Ills chronicks 
of crime exercised an evil influence, eventually recognized ])v 
the author himself In his later >ears he became an ardtnt 
Catholic, and occupied himself in rcN ising his carlii r works from 
his new standpoint and m writing religious pamjihlcts Reversts 
of fortune and consequent overwork undemiincd his menial 
and bodily health, and he died of paralysis m the monastery of 
the Brothers of Saint John m Pans on the 8lh of March 1887 
Ills son, Paul I Aval (i860- ), became well known as a 

novelist and dramatist Among his works arc h ouvelles 
Marta Laura (1891), and Chantepie (1896) 

FEVER (Lat febrts, connected with fervere, to bum), a term 
generally used to include all conditions in which the normal 
temperature of the animal body is markedly exceeded for any 
length of time When the temperature reaches as high a point 
as 106° F the term hyperpyrexia (excessive fevei) is applied, 
and is regarded as indicalmg a condition of danger, while, if 
It exceeds 107° or 108® for any length of time, death almost 
always results. The diseases which are called specific fevers, 
because of its being a predominant factor in them, arc discus-^Ld 
separately under their ordinary names Occasionally in certain 
specific fevers and febrile diseases the temperature may attain 
the elevation of iio®-ii2® prior to the fatal issue For the 
treatment of fever in general, see Therapeutics 
Pathology — Every rise of temperature is due to a disturbance 
in the heat-regulating mechanism, the chief variable m which 
IS the action of the skin m eliminating heat (see Animal Hda'i) 
Although for all practical purposes this mechanism works satis- 
factorily, it is not by any means perfect, and many physiological 
conditions cause a troiisient nse of temperature , e g severe 
muscular exercise, in which the cutaneous eliminating mechanism 
IS unable at once to dispose of the mcreased amount of heat 
produced m the muscles. Pathologically, the heat-regulating 
mechanism may be disturbed in three different ways . 1st, by 
mechanical interference^ with the nervous system , 2nd, by 
mteHerence with heat elimination , 3rd, by the action of various 
poisons* 

I. In the human subject, fever the result of mechanical inter- 
ference with the nervous system rarely occurs, but it can readily 
be produced in the lower animals by stimulating certain parts of 
the great brain, e g the anterior portion of the corpus striatum. 
This leads to a nse of temperature with mcreased heat production 
The high temperature seems to cause distmtegration of cell 
protoplasm and inci eased excretion of nitrogen and of carbonic 
acid. Possibly some of the cases of high temperature recorded 
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after injuries to the nervous 83rBtem may be caused m this way , 
but some may also be due to atamumion of vaso-constnctor 
fibres to the cutaneous vessels dunimshmg heat eiimmation 
So far the pathology of this condition has not been atudied with 
the same care tlmt haa been devoted to the investigation of the 
tlurd typo of fever. 

z Fever may readily be produced by ininfireme with heat 
elimtmtton. .Ibis has been done by submitting dogs to a 
temperatutn slightly below that of the rectum, and it ds seen m 
man m Sunstroke, The typical nervous sytnptonis of fiever 
arc thus produced, and the rate of chemical chaise in the tissues 
IS accelerated, as is shown by the increased excretion of carbonic 
acid The protoplasm is also injured and tile proteids are broken 
down, and thus an increased excreition of nitrogen is produced 
and the cells undergo degenerative changes* 

3 The products of various micro-organisms have a toxic 
artioii on the protoplasm of a large number of animals, and 
.among the symptoms of tins toicic action one of the most frequent 
u 11 rise m teniperuture. While this is by no means a nec^essaiy 
accompaniment, its occurrence is so general tliat the twn Fetter 
Ibis been applied to the general reaction of the organism to the 
mi( robwd poison Toxins which cause a marked rise of tempera- 
ture in men may cause a fall in other animals It is not the 
alteration of temperature whith is the great index of Xhe seventy 
of the struggle lietween the host anil the parasite, liut the death 
and removal to a greater or lesser extent of the protoplasm of 
the host 111 this respect fever resembles poisoning with phos- 
phorus and arsenic and otlier similar substances. The true 
measure of the intensity of a fever is the extent of disintegration 
of protoplasm, anil this may be estunated by the amount of 
mtrogen excreted m the urine The miTeascd disinlegration 
of protoj>lasm is also indicated by the rise in the exiretion of 
sulphur and phosphorus and by the appearance m the urine of 
acetone, acelo-acetic and / 8 -oxybutyno acids (sec Nutiution) 
Since the temperature is generally proportionate to the intensity 
of the toxu' action, its height is usually proportionate to the 
excretion of nitrogen. But sometimes the rise of temperature 
IS not marked, while the excretion of nitrogen is very decidedly 
increased When the tcmficrature is sufficiently elevated, the 
heat has of itself an injurious action on the protoplasm, and 
temls to increase disintegration just as wlien heat elimination 
IS experimentally retarded But tlie increase due to rise of 
temperature is small compared to that produced by the de- 
structive action of the microbial products in the beginning 
of a fever the acUvitv of the metabdism is not increased to any 
marked extent, and any increase is necessanly largely due to 
the greater activity of the muscles of the heart and respiratory 
meclianism, and to tlie muscular contractions which produce 
the initial rigors Thus the excretion of carbon dioxide — tlie 
great measure of the activity of metabobsm— is not usually 
increased, and there is no evidence of an increased combustion 
In the later stages the mcneased temperature may hrmg about 
an arcclcration m the cate of chemiKml chaitge, but this is 
comparatively slight, less m hict than the JUKvease observed on 
taking musQulor exercise after rest. Ibe nse of temperature 
is primacily due tx> dimmisbed heat elimination This 
diminished giving of! of Iwat was demonstrated hy means of 
ithe caloruatcter by I. lioscotbid, while K Maxagliano showed 
that the cutaocous vessels ore contracted. Kven m tbo later 
stages, until defevviesomce occurs^ heat ehmmataaii is inadequate 
to get rul of the lieat produced. 

The toxic action is manifested not only by the increased 
dismtogration of protoplasm, but also by disturbances m the 
functions of the various organs The activity of the 
frauds IS dteuniehed and appetite »s lost |«ood is fthgnefere not 
taken, aldlough when taken it appears to be aj^nbed m un- 
dimuushed quantities. As a result of this the patient suffers 
fmm mamtioii^ and lives largely on his own fats and protcidsi, 
and for this reason rapidly emaciates. The functions of tfie 
liver are aJso diminished m activity Glycogen xs not stored 
m the cells, and the bile secretion is modified, the essential 
constituents disappearing almost entirely in some cases The 


production pf urea is also interfered wjth, and the prpportim 
fid nitrogen m the urine not m the urea increases This is m part 
due to the increased disintegration of proteids setting free 
sulphur and jpbosphorus, which, oxidized mto sulphuric and 
phosphoric acids, embme with the ammonia which would other- 
wise have^been changed to urea. Thus the proportion of ammonia 
in the unne is increased. Concurrently with these alterations 
in the functions of the hvcr-cells, a condition of granular degenera- 
tion and (Mcobably a state of fatty degeneration makes its ap- 
pearance. That the functional activity of the kidneys is modified, 
as shown by the frequent appeairance of proteoses or of albumen 
and globubn in the urine. Frequently the toxin acts very 
markedly on the protoplasm of the kidney epithelium, and 
causes a shedding of the cells and sometimes inflammatoiy 
.reaction The museleit are weakened, but so far no satisfactory 
study has been made of the influence of microbial poisons on 
muscular contraction A granular and fatty degeneration super- 
venes, and the fibres waste The nervous structures, especially 
the nerve-cclls, are acted upon, and not only is their functional 
activity modified, but they also undergo structural changes of a 
chnimatoly tic nature The blood shows two important changes — 
first, a fall m the alkalinity due to the products of disintegration 
of protoplasm; and, secondly, an increase m the number of 
leucocytes, and chiefly in the polymorpho-nurlear vaiicty ihis 
IS best marked in pneumonia, where the normal number is often 
increased twofold and sometimes more than tenfold, while it is 
altogether absent in enteric fever 
An interesting general modification m the metabolism k the 
enormous fall in the excretion of chlorine, a fall far in excess 
of what could be accounted for by inanition, and out of all 
proportion to the fall in the sodium and potassium with wl ich 
the chlorine is usuallv combined m the unne The fevered 
animal in fact stores chlorine in its tissues, though in what 
manner and for what reason is not at present known 

Authoritits — Von Noorden, Lehrbuen der Pathohgte des Staffs 
wechsels (Berlin, 1893) , Metabolism and Prat Heal Methitnc^ vol 11 , 
aiticle “Fever" by F Kraus (1907) , Dr A Rabt, Die modtinen 
Piebertheonen (Berlin, 1804), Dr G R IJghetti, Das Ptehei^ tians 
bv Dr R Teuschcr (Jona, i8ys) , Dr M Ldvit, “Die I.chii von 
Fielj^r," \ orksungen ubn allgemeine Pathologies erstes licit (Jena, 
1897) , Louis Ouinon, “ Do la fidvre," in Bouchard's Tratii de 
pathologic gdnhaks t in 2nd partie (Pans, i8()9) , Sir J B Sander 
son, “ 1 he Doctrine of Fever,’’ in Allbult’s SyUem of Medicine ^ vol i. 
p 139 (London, i8y6) (D N P ) 

FEYDEAU, ERNE8T«A1ME (1821-1873), French author, was 
born m Paris, on the i6th of Man h 1821 lie liegan his literaiy 
career in 1844, by the publicatun of a volume of poctr}^, Les 
Nattonalcs Either the partial failure of this literary effort, or 
his marriage soon afterwards to a daughter of the economist 
Blanqui, caused him to devote himself to finance and to 
archaeology. He gained a great success with his novel Fanny 
(1858), a success due chiefly to the cleverness with winch it 
depicted and excused the corrupt manners of a certain portion 
of French society This was followed in rapid succession by a 
series of fictions, similar m character, but wonting the attraction 
of novelty ; none uf them enjoyed the same vogue as Funny, 
Besidrs novels Feydeau wrote seveoral plays, and he is also 
tile authetr of Htsiotre generale de^ usages funihrts et des sipuUttres 
das peuples anctens (3 vols.^ x857-i86i), Le Secret du bonheur 
(sketches of Ai^am kf«?) (a vgls , *864) , and VAllemogfie en 
(1^172)^ a dfeyqr caricature of Gwmn Wc and manners He 
died Wl Pans on the 27th of October 1873. 

See Sftkite - Bouve, Causenes du lundi, vol xiv, and Barbey 
d'AumvdIy, tes (^mres et les kommes au XXX* sidcle, 

FJ6Z the cbicf Ci^ty of Morocco, mto which empire it 
was incorporated m 1548 It Idfis in 34*^ 3'' N , 4® 38' is'" W., 

about 230 m. N E. of MarrSkesh, iqo m E* from the Atlantic 
and 85 m. S of the Mediterranean. It is beautifully situated 
in a deep volley on the Wad Ffts, an affluent of the Wad Sebu, 
which divides the town mto two parts — the ancient town^j Ffo 
cl Bali, on the right bank, and the new, F&s cl JadM, on the left, 
take many other Oriental cities, Fez from a distance appewn 
a veiy attractive place* It stretches out between low hiDa^ 
crowned by the ruifis of ancient fortresses, and Ihoqgh fhece 
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is PiOtbing imposing, there is something particularly impressive 
in the sight of that white-roofed congtoeration of habitations, 
broken only by occasional mosque towers or, on the outskirts, 
by luxuriant foliage. Except on the south side the city k sur- 
rounded by hUls, interspersed wilii groves of orange, pomegranate 
and other fruit trees, and large olive gardens. 

From Its peculiar situation Fez has a drainage superior to that 
of most Moorish towns. When the town becomes very dirty, the 
water is allowed to run down the streets by opening hds f^ the 
purpose m the conduits and closing the ordinary exits, so that 
It overflows and cleanses the pavements The Fasis as a rule 
prefer to drink the muddy river water rather than that of the 
pure springs which abound in certain quarters of the town But 
the assertion that the supply and drainage system are one is a 
libel, since the drainage system lies below the level of the fresh 
river water, and was organized by a French renegade, under 
Mohammed XVI , about tlie close of the i8th century. The 
general dampness of the town renders it unhealthy, however, 
as the pallid faces of the inhabitants betoken, but this is con- 
sidered a mark of distinction and is jealously guarded 

Most of the streets are exceedingly narrow, and as the houses 
arc high and built m many cases over the thoroughfares these 
are often very dark and gloomv, though, since wooden beams, 
rough stones and mortar arc used in building, there is less of 
that ruined, half-dccaycd appearance so common in other 
Moorish towm where mud concrete is the material employed 

As a commercial town Fez is a great depot for the trade of 
Barbary and wares brought from the cast and south by caravans 
The manufaictures still earned on are those of yellow slippers 
of the famous Morocco leather, fine white woollen and silk haiks, 
of which It IS justly proud, women’s embroidered sashes, various 
coarse woollen cloths and blankets, cotton and silk handkerchiefs, 
silk cords and braids, swords and guns, saddlery, brass trays, 
Moorish musical instruments, rude painted pottery and coloured 
tiles Until recent times the city had a monopoly of the manu- 
facture of Fez caps, for it was supposed that the dye which 
imparts the dull crimson hue of these caps aiuld not be procured 
elsewhere, they are now, however, made both in France and 
Turkey. The dye is obtained from the juice of a berrv which 
grows m large quantities near the town, and is also used in the 
dyeing of leather Some gold ornaments are made, the gold 
being brought from the interior by caravans which trade regularly 
with 1 imbuktu 

As m other capitals each trade has a district or street devoted 
chiefly to Its activities Old Fez is the business portion of the 
town, new Fez being occupied principally by government 
(quarters and the Jews’ mellah The tradesman usually sits 
cross-legged in a corner of his shop with his goods so arranged 
that he c^an reach most of them without moving 

In the early days of Mahomraedan rule in Morocco, Fez was 
the seat of learning and the empire’s pride Its schools of 
religion, philosophy and astronomy enjoyed a great reputation 
m Africa and also in southern Europe, and were even attended 
by Christians. On the expulsion of the Moors from Spam, 
refugees of oil kmds flocked to Fez, and brought with them 
some knowledge of arts, sciences and manufactures, and thither 
flocked students to m^c use of its extensive libraries But 
Its glories were brief, and though still “ the university town ” 
of Morocco, It retains but shadow of its greatness. Its library, 
estimated by Gerhard RoUfs m 1861 to contain 5000 volumes, 
16 open on Fridays, and anv Moor of known respectability may 
borrow volumes on getting an order and signing a receipt for 
them. There are about 1500 students who read at the Karueein. 
They pay no rents, but buy the keys of the rooms from the 
last occupants, selling them again on leaving. 

The Karueein is celebrated as the largest mosque in Africa, 
but It is by no moans the most magnthcent. On account of 
the vast area covered, the roof, supported by three hundred 
and sixty-$ix pillans of stone, .appears very low. The side chapel 
for services for the dead contains twenty*four pillars. AU 
those columns support horse-shoe arches, on which the roof 
is built, long vistas of arches being seen from each of the eighteen 


doors of the mosque. The large lamp is stated to weigh 1763 lb 
and to have 509 lights, but it is very seldom ht. The total 
number of lights m tho Karueom is given as seventeen 
hundred, and they are said to require 3^ cwt of oil for one 
filling. The mosque of Mulai Idris, built by the founder of Fez 
about the year 810, is considered bo sacred that the streets 
which approach its entrance arc forbidden to Jews, Christians 
or four-footed lieasls The sanctitv of the shrine in particular 
is esteemed very great, and this accounts for the crowds which 
daily flock to it. The Tumiat door leading to it was once very 
fine, but is now much faded Opposite to U is a refuge for friend- 
less shanfas — the female descendants of Mahomet — built by 
Mohammed XVII 

It IS believed that the foundation stone of Fez was laid in 
808 l>y Idris IT Siive then its history has been cheqnerfcl, 
as It was successfully besieged no fewer than eight times in the 
first five hundred years of its existence, yet onlv on< c 1 new 
foreign masters, when in 15 *>4 the Turks took poises oon (tf it 
without a siege and held it for a short time Fez became the 
chief residence of tlie Filali dynasty, who obtained possession 
of the town m 1649 (see further MoROrro History) 

The populatK.n has been very varyingly estimated ; probabl\ 
the inhabitants niimlw under cne hundred thousand, even when 
the court is in residence 

See H Gaillaisl, Une Ville de Vlslaio F^s fParis, 1905) , C Rond- 
I^eclerc, Lc commerce et rmdubtrio A m HenseignevncnU tol 
comtii afruiue franQaue (1905) 

FEZZAN (the am lent Phazanta, or country of tlie Oara- 
mantes), a region of the Sahara, forming a ‘‘ kaimakamlik ” 
of the Ottoman vilayet of Tripoli {qv) Its frontiers, ill-defined, 
run from Bonjem, within 50 m of the Mediterranean on the 
north, south-westward to the Akakus range of hills, which 
separates Fezzaii from Ghat, thence eastward for o\ cr 400 m , 
and then turn north and west to Bonjem agam, embracing an 
area of about 156,000 sq m 

Physical Features — ^"Ihe general form of the countr)^ is 
determined by the ranges, of hilb>, including the Jcbcl-cs-buda 
(highest peak about 4000 ft), the Haruj-el-Aswad and the 
Haruj-el-Abiad, which between 14® and 19^ h and 27® and 29® N 
form the northern edge of a broad desert plateau, and shut off 
the nortliern region draining to the Mediterranean from the 
d( prcssioas in which he the oases of Fezzan proper in the south 
The central depression of Hofra (‘‘ ditch ”), as it is called, lies 
m about 26® N It docs not form a continuous fertile tract, 
but consists of a monotonous sandy expanse somewhat more 
tlnckly studded with oases than tlie surrounding wastes The 
Hofra at its lowest part is not more than 600 ft above the sea- 
level, and in this hollow is situated the capital Murzuk. It has 
a general east to west direction North-west of the Hofra is 
a long narrow valley, the Wadi-el-Gharbi, which trends north- 
east and IS the most fertile district of Fezzan It contains several 
perennial springs and lakc-like basins One of these basins, the 
saline Bahr-cl-Dud (“ Sea of Worms ”), has an extent of 600 
sq. m , and is in places 26 ft deep Southwards the Hofra rises 
to a height of 2000 ft, and m this direction kes the oasis of 
Gatron, followed by Tejerri on the verge of the desert, which 
marks the southern limit of the date and the northern of the dum 
palm. Beyond Tejem the Saharan plateau rises continuously 
to the Tib^ti highlands. (See further Taipoll) 

Climate — Tht average temperature of Murzuk was found 
by Rolilfs to be 70® F. Frost is not uncoinmon m the winter 
months. The climate is a very regular one, and is in general 
heidiby; the dryness of the air in summer making the beat more 
bearable than on the sea coast. An almost perpetual blue 
sky overhangs the desert,, and the peofrfe of Fezzan are so 
unaccustomed to and so ill-prepared for wet weather that, 
as m Tuat and Tidikelt, they pray to be spared from ram* 
Water is found almost everywhere at small depths. 

Flora and Fmna —The date-palm is the dianwteristic tree 
of bezzan, and constitutes the chief wealth of the land. Many 
different kinds of date-palms are found in the oases : in that 
of Murzuk alcne more than 30 varieties are counted, the most 
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esteemed being named the Tillis^ Tuati and Auregh. In all 
Fezzan the dale is the staple food, not cnly for mta, but for 
camels, horses and dogs. Even the stones of the fruit are 
softened and given to the cattle. The hut-> of the poorer classes 
are entirely made of date-palm leaves, and the more substantial 
habitations consist chiefly of the same material. The produce 
of the tree is small, loo full-grown trees yielding only about 
40 cwt of dates. Besides the date there are numerous olive, 
fig and almond trees. Various grains are cultivated. Wheat 
and barley are sown in winter, and in spring, summer and autumn 
several kinds of durra, especially ksob and gafoli. Cotton 
flourishes, is perennial for mx or seven years, and gives large pods 
of moderate length of staple 

There arc no large carnivora in Fezzan In the uninhabited 
oases gazelles and antelopes are occasionally found The most 
important animal is the camel, of which there are two varieties, 
the Tebu or Sudan camel and the Arabian, differing very much 
m size, form and capabilities Horses and cattle are not 
numerous Among birds are ostriches, falcons, vultures, 
swallows and ravens , in summer wild pigeons and ducks are 
numerous, but in winter they seek a warmer climate There arc 
no remarkable insects or snakes A species of Aricmta or brine 
shrimp, alx}ut a quarter of an incli in length, of a colour 
resembling the bright hue of the gold fish, is fished for with 
cottou nets in the “ Sea of Worms,’’ and mixed with dates and 
kneaded into a paste, which has the taste and smell of salt 
herring, is considered a luxury by the people of Fezzan 

Inhabitanh --Tht total population is estimated at between 
50,000 and >^0,000 The inhabitants arc a mixed people, derived 
from the sunounclmg Teda and Bornu on the south, Tuareg of 
the plateaus on the west, Berbers and Arabs from the north 
The primitive inhabitants, called by I heir Arab conquerors 
Ber&una, are believed to have been of Negro origin They no 
longer persist as a distinct people In colour the present 
inh«ibitants vary from black to while, but the prevailing hue of 
skin IS a Malay-like yellow, the fealiiics and woolly hair being 
Negro The chief languages are the Kanun or Bornu language 
and Arainc Many understand Targish, the Teda and the Hausa 
tongues If among such a mixed j)eople there (an bc' said to be 
anv national language, it is that of Jiornu, which is most widely 
understood and spoken 1 he people of Sokna. north of the Jediel- 
es-Suda, have a peculiar Berlier dialect which Rohlfs found to 
be very closely allied to that of Cihadames The men wear a haik 
or barakan like those of Tripoli, and a fez , short hose, and a 
large loose shirt called mansaria, With red or yclloNv slipj>ers, 
complete their toilet Yet one oftc’i sees the large blue or white 
iohe of Bornu, and the litham or shawl-mufTler of the Tuareg, 
wound round the mouth to keep out the blown sand of the 
desert The women, wlio so long as they are young have very 
plump forms, and who are generalls small, are more simply 
dressed, as a rule, in the barakan, wound round their bodies , 
they seldom wear sliucs, but generally have sandals made of 
palm leaf Like the Arab women they load arms and legs with 
heavy metal rings, which are of silver among the more wealthy 
The hair, thickly greased with butter, soon catching the dust 
which forms a crust over it, is done up in numberless httle plaits 
round the head, m the same fashion as in Bornu and the Hausa 
countries. Children run about naked until they attaji Uic age 
of puberty, which comes very early, for mothers of ten or twelve 
years of age are not uncommon. The Fezzan: arc of a gay 
disposition, much given to music and dancing. 

Towns and Trade. — ^l^Iurzuk, the prcsciit capital, which is 
in telegraphic communication with the town of Tripoli, lies m 
the western corner of the Hofra depression, in 25® 55^ N and 14® 
10' E. It was founded about 13x0, about which time the kasbah 
or citadel was built. The Turks repaired it, as well as the town- 
wall, which has, however, again fallen into a ruinous conchtion. 
Murzuk, which had in 1906 some 3000 inhabitants, is cut ui two 
by a wide street, the detidaU The citadel and most of the houses 
are built of salt-saturated dried mud. Sokna, about midway 
bitween Tripcn and Murzuk, situated on a ^eat gravel plain 
wmci the Sudi. range, has a population of aoout 2500. 


Garama (}erma-el-Kedima), the capital under the Garamantes 
and the Romans, was m the Wadi-el-Gharbi. It was a flourishing 
town at the time of the Arab conquest but is now deserted. 
Among the rums is a well-preserved stone monument marking 
the southern limit of the Roman dominions m this part of Africa 
The modem Jerma is a small place a little north of the site of 
Garama. Zuila, the capital under the Arabs, lies m a depression 
called the Sherguia east of Murzuk on the most direct caravan 
route to Barca and Egypt Of Traghen, tlie capital under the 
Nesur dynasty, wluch was on the same caravan route and 
between Zuila and Murzuk, little besides the ruined kasbah 
remains 

Placed roughly midway between the countries of the central 
Sudan and Tripoli, Fezzan serves as a depot for caravans crossing 
the Sahara , its commerce is unimportant Its most important 
export is that of dates Slave dealing, formerly the most lucrative 
occupation of the people, is moribund owing to tlie stoppage of 
slave raiding by the European governments in their Sudan 
territories 

History — ^The country formed part of the territory of the 
Garamantes, described by Herodotus as a very powerful people 
Attempts have been made to identify the Garamantes with the 
Berauna of the Arabs of the 7lh century, and to the period of 
the Garamantes Duveyner assigns the remains of remarkable 
hydraulic works, and certain tombs and rock sculptures — 
indications, it is held, of a Negro civilization of ancient date 
which existed m the northern Sahara The Garamantes, whether 
of Libyan or Negro origin, had certainly a considerable degree 
of civili/ation whc'n m the year 19 b c they were conquereci by 
the proconsul L ( ornelius Balbus Minor and their country added 
to the Roman empire By the Romans it w^as tailed Phazania, 
whence the present name Fezzan After the Vandal invasion 
Pliazania appears to have regained independence and to have 
been ruled by a Berauna dynasty At this time the people were 
( hristians, but m 666 the Arabs conquered the country and all 
traces of Christianity seem speedily to have disappeared Subject 
at first to the caliphs, an independent Arab dynast> , that of the 
Beni Khattab, obtained power early in the 10th century In 
the 13th century the country came under the rule of the king of 
Kanem (Bornu), but soon afterwards the Nesur, said to have 
been a native or Berauna dynasty, were in pow cr More probably 
the Nesur were hereditary governors originally appointed by 
the rulers of Kanem In the J4th century the Nesui were 
conquered and dethroned by an Arab tribe, that of Khornuii, 
who reduced the people of Lezzan to a state of slavery, a position 
from which they were rescued about the middle of the lUth 
century by a sherif of Morocco, Montasir-b -Mahomm(‘d, who 
founded the dynasty of Beni Mahommed This dynast), which 
came into frequent conflict with tlie Turks, who had about the 
same time that Montasir secured Pezzan established themsehes 
m Tripoli, gradually extended its borders as far as Sokna in the 
north It was the Beni Mahommed who chose Murzuk as their 
capital They became intermittently tributary to the pasha 
of Tripoli, but within Fezzan the power of the sultans was 
absolute They maintained a bodyguard of mamelukcs, mostly 
Europeans — Greeks, Genoese, or Iheir immediate descendants 
The annual tribute was paid to the pasha either m money or 
I gola, scnr.a or Ihe lost of tne Bern Mahommed auitaus 

was killed m the vicinity of Traghen in i8ix by El-Mukkeni, 
one ot the lieutenants ot Yusef Pasha, the last sovereign but one 
of the independent Karamanli dynasty of Tripoli £ 1 -Mukkeni 
now made himself sultan of Fezzan, and became notorious by 
his slaving expeditions into the central Sudan, m which he 
advanced as far as Bagirmi. In 1831, Abd-el-Jelil, a chief of the 
Walid-Sliman Arabs, usurped the sovereign authority. After a 
troublous reign of ten years he was slain m battle by a Turkish 
force under Bakir Bey, and Fezzan was added to the Turkish 
empire. Towards the end of the 19th century the Turks, alarmed 
at the increase of French influence m the neighbouring countries, 
reinforced tlieir garrison in Fezzan. The l^imakamlik is said 
to yield an annual revenue of £6000 only to the Tripohtan 
treasury. 
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Authoritxbs — ^The most notable of the European travellers who 
have visited Fozzan, and to whose works reference should be made 
for more detailed information regarding it, are, taking them in the 
order of date, as follows F Homemann, 1798 , G ¥ ]^on, 1819 , 
D Denham, H Clapperton and W Oudney, i8aa ; J Kichardson, 
1843, H. Barth, 1830-1835 , E Vogel, 18^, H Duveyricr, 1859- 
x86i ; M von l^urmann, 1862 ; G Rohlis, 1865 , G Nachtigal, 
1869 , P L Montcil, 1892 , H Vischor, xgo6 Nachtigal's Sahara 
und Sudan^ vol 1 (Berlin, 1879), gathers up much of the information 
in earlier works, and a list of the Beni Mahommed sovereigns is 
given in A M H. J Stokvis, Manuel d'hxsioxre^ vol 1 (Leiden, 1888), 
p. 47X Miss Tinn8 (g v ), who travelled with Kachtigal as far as 
Murzuk, was shortly afterwards murdered at the Sharaha wells 
on the road to Ghat. 

FlACREfSAINT (Celt. Ftachfa), 9 Xi anchorite of the 7th century, 
of noble Irish descent. We have no information concerning his 
life m his native country. His Acta, which have scarcely any 
historical value, relate that he left Ireland, and came to France 
with his companions He approached St Faro, the bishop of 
Meaux, to whom he made known his desire to live a life of 
solitude m the forest St Faro assij^ned him a spot called 
Prodilus (Brodolium), the modern Breuil, in the province of Brie 
There St Fiacre built a monastery m honour of the Holy Virgin, 
and to It added a small house for guests, to which he himself 
withdrew Here he received St Chillen (? Killian), who was 
returning from a pilgrimage to Rome, and here he remained until 
his death, having acquired a great reputation for miracles 
Ills remains rested for a long time in the place which he had 
sanctified* In 1568, at tlie time of the religious troubles, they 
were transferred to the cathedral of Meaux, where his shrine 
may still be seen in the sacristy. Various relics of St Fiacre were 
given to prmces and great personages His festival is celebrated 
on the 30th of August He is the patron of Brie, and gardeners 
invoke him as their protector French hackney-coaches received 
the name of fiacre from the Hotel St Fiacre, in tlie rue St Martin, 
Pans, where one Sauvage, who was the first to provide cabs for 
hire, kept his vehicles 

See Alta Sanctorum, Augusti vi 398-620 , J O'Hanlon, Ltves of 
the Irish Saxnts, vni 421-447 (Dublin, 1875-IQ04) , J C O'Meagher, 
“ Saint I<iacrc de la Bne,” m Proceedings of the Royal Irish Academy, 
3rd senes, u 173-176. (11 De ) 

FIARS PRICES, in the law of Scotland, the average prices of 
each of the different sorts of gram grown in each county, as 
fixed annually by the sheriff, usually after the verdict of a jury , 
thev serve as a rule for ascertaining the value of the gram due to 
Jcudal superiors, to the clergy or to lay proprietors of tcinds, to 
landlords as a part or the whole of their rents and in all cases 
where the price of gram has not been fixed by the parties It is 
not known when or how the practice of “ striking the fiars,^’ as it 
IS < ailed, originated It probably was first used to determine the 
value of the gram rents and duties payable to the crown In 
confirmation of this view it seems that at first the duty of the 
sheriffs was merely to make a return to the court of exchrqii^'r of 
the prices of gram within their counties, the court itself striking 
the fiars , and from an old case it appears that the r^’*s were 
struck above the true prices, being regarded rather as punish- 
ments to force the king’s tenants to pay their rents than as the 
proper equivalent of the gram they had to pay, Co-existent, 
however, with these fiars, which were termed sheriffs’ fiars, there 
was at an early period another class called commissaries’ fiars, by 
which the values of temds were regulated. They have been 
traced back to the Reformation, and were under the management 
of the commissary or consistonal courts, which then took the 
place of the bishops and their officials. They have now been long 
out of use, hut they were perhaps of greater antiquity than the 
shcnfls’ fiars, and the model upon which these were instituted 
In 1723 the' court of session passed an Act of Sederunt for the 
purpose of regulating the procedure m fiars courts. Down to 
that date the practice of stnking the fiars was by no means 
universal over Scotland ; and even m those counties into which 
It had been introduced^ there was, as the preamble of the act puts 
It, a general complaint that the said fiars arc struck and given 
out by the sheriffs without due care iM inquiry into the current 
and just prices ” The act in consequence provided that all 
sheriffs should summon annually, between the 4th and the 20th 
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of February, a competent number of persoxis, living in iLc shire, of 
experience m the prices of gram within its bounds, and that from 
these they should choose a jury of fifteen, of whom at least eight 
were to be heritors ; that witnesses and other evidence as to the 
price of gram grown m the county, especially since the ist of 
November preceding until the day of inquiry, were to be brought 
before the jury, who might also proceed on ‘‘their own proper 
knowledge ” ; that the verdict was to be returned and the 
sentence of the sheriff pronounced by the ist of March , and 
further, where custom or expediency recommended it, the sheriff 
was empowered to fix fiars of different values according to tlic 
different qualities of the gram It cannot be said that this act 
has remedied all the evils of which it complained. The propriety 
of some of its provisions has been questioned, and the competency 
of the court to pass it has been doubted, even by the court itself 
Its authority has been entirely disregarded m one county — 
Haddingtonsmre— -where the fiars are struck by the sheriff alone, 
without a jury ; and when this practice was called in question the 
court declined to interfere, observing that the fiars were better 
struck in Haddingtonshire than anywhere else. The other 
sheriffs have m the mam followed the act, but with much vanet} 
of detail, and in many instances on principles the least calculated 
to reach the true average prices. Thus m some counties the 
averages are taken on the number of transactions, without regard 
to the quantities sold. In one case, in 1838, the evidence was so 
carelessly collected that the second or inferior barley fiars were 
2s 4d higher than the first. Formerly the price was struck b\ 
the boll, commonly the Linlithgowshire boll , now the imperial 
quarter is always used 

The ongin of he plural word fiars (feors, feers, fiers) is uncertain 
Jamieson, m his Dictionary, says that it comes from the Icelandic 
fe, wealth , l»atcrson denves it from an old French word feur, an 
average . others connect it with the Latin forum (i e market) 
The New English Dictionary accepts the two latter connexions On 
the general su]>ject of fiars prices see Paterson’s Historical Account 
of the Ftars in Scotland (Edin , 1852) , Connell, On Tithes , Hunter s 
Landlord and Tenant 

FIBRES (or Fxbfrs, in American spelling , from Lat fibra, 
apparently connected cither with filum, thread, or findere, to 
split), the general term for certain stnictural components of 
I animal and vegetable tissue utilized in manufactures, and in 
respec t of such uses, divided for the sake of classification into 
textile, paper-making, brush and miscellaneous fibres 

1 Textile Fibres are mostly products of the organic world, 

I elaborated in their elongated form to subserve protective functions 
’ i animal life (as wool and epidermal hairs, &c ) or os structural 
components of vegetable tissues (flax, hemp and wood cells) 
It may be noted that the inorganic world provides an exception to 
this general statement m the fibrous mineral asbestos {q v ), 
which IS spun or twisted into coarse textiles Other silicates are 
also transformed by artificial processes into fibrous forms, such 
as “ glass,” which is fused and drawn or spun to a continuous 
fibre, and various “ slags,” which m the fused state are trans- 
formed into “ slag wool ” Lastly, we note that a number of 
metals are drawn down to the finest dimensions, in continuous 
lengths, and these are woven into cloth or gauze, such metallic 
cloths finding valuable applications in the arts Certain metals 
in the form of fine wire are woven into textile fabrics used as 
dress materials Such exceptional applications are of insignifi- 
cant importance, and will not be further considered in this article 

The common characteristics of the various forms of matter 
comprised in the widely diversified groups of textile fibres are 
those of the colloids Colloidal matter is intrinsically devoid of 
structure, and in the mass may be regarded as homogeneous ; 
whereas crystalline matter in its proximate forms assumes 
definite and specific shapes which express a complex of internal 
stresses. The properties of matter which condition its adaptation 
to structural functions, first as a constituent of a living individual, 
and afterwards as a textile fibre, are homogeneous continuity of 
su!)stancc, with a high degree of intenor cohesion, and associated 
with an irreducible minimum of elasticity or extensibility The 
colloids show an infinite diversity of vans lions in these essential 
properties ; certain of I’^ern, rnd notsbly cellulose (y.r,), maintain 
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tlieie eharacteristictt throughout a cyde of tiansfoniiadons 
such as permit of their being brought into a soluble plastic form^ 
m which ronchtton they tmy be dniwn into filaments m conr 
tinuous length. The artificial ailks or lustOHsellnkses are 
produced m this way^ and halve already taken an established 
position as staple textiles* fbr a more detailed account of these 
products see Cellulose* 

The animal fibres are composed of nitrogenous coQoids oi 
which the typical representatives are the albumens, fibnnes and 
gelatines, lliey are of highly complex constitution and their 
characteristics have only been generally investigated* The 
vegetable fibre substances are cdluloses and dexivatsves of 
celluloses, also typicallv colloidal bodies The broad dastnagetnon 
between the two groupb is chiefly evident m their rdationship to 
alkalis. The former proup are attacked, resolved and finally 
dissolved, under conditions of action by no means severe. The 
celluloses, on the other hand, and therdore the vegetable fibres, 
are cxtraordiiianly resistant to the action of alkalis 

The anitn.il fibres are relatively few in number but of great 
industrial importance. They occur as detached units and are of 
varying dimensions ; sheep^s wool having lengths up to 36 in , 
the fleeces being shorn for textile uses at Icn^hs of 2 to x6 in , 
liorsc hair is used m lengths of 4 to 24 in , whereaa the silks 
may be considered as being produced m continuous length, 
** reeled silks having lengths measured! in. hundreds of yards, 
but *^spun silks" ore competed of silk fibres purposely l^ken 
up into short lengths 

The vegetable fibres ore extremely numerous and of very 
diversified Lharac teristirs They arc individualized units only in 
the cane of seed hairs, of which cotton » by far the most wnportant, 
with this exception they are elaborated as more or less complex 
aggregates The bast tissues of dicotyledonous annuals furnish 
such staple materials as flax, hemp, rhea or ramie and jutc. The 
bast occurs in a peripheral zone, external to the wood and 
l>eneath the cortex, and is mechamcally separated from the stem, 
usually after steeping, followed by drying 

The commercial forms of these fibres are elongated filamenls 
composed of the elementary bast cells {ultimate fibres) aggregated 
into bundles The number of tliese as any part of the filament 
may vary ftrom 3 t^i 20 (see figR.)4 In the processes of refinement 
preparatory to the spinning (hackling, scutching) and in the 
spinning process itself* the fibre-bundles are more or less sub- 
divided, and the divisibility of the bundles is an element in the 
textile value of the raw material. But the value of the material 
19 rather determined by the length of the ultimate fibres (for, 
although not the spinning unit, the tensile strength of the yarn is 
uitimatelv limited by the cohesion of these fibres), qualined by 
the important factor of uniformity. 

Thus, the ultimate fibre of flax has a length of 2*; to 35 mm , jute, 
on the other hand* 3 to 3 mm.,* and this disparity is an essential 
condition of the difference of values of these fibres Rhea or 
ramie, to cite another typical instance, has an ultimate fibre of 
extraordinary length, but of equally conspicuous variability, 
viz from so to 200 mm The variability is a serious impediment 
m the preparation of the material for spinning* and this defect, 
together with low drawing or spinning quality, limits theapphea^* 
tions of this fibre to the lower counts or grades of yarn 

The monocotyledons yield stih more complex fibre aggregates, 
which are the fibro-vascular bundles of leaves and stems Those 
complex structures as a class do not yield to the mechanical 
treatment by which the bast fibiw are subdivided, nor is there 
any true spinning quality such as is conditioned by bnnging the 
ultimate fibres into play under the drawing process, which 
immediately precedes the twisting into yarn. Suen materials are 
therefore only used for the coarsest textiles, such as string or 
rope An exception to be noted m passing is to be found m the 
pine appfle (Anamssa SafwA) the fibres of which arc worked into 
yamataM doth of the finest quality The more important fibres 
of sisal, phormium. A heterc^eneous mass 

of st}ftidBMliuliN|ilex fibre segregates, m many cases the entire 
seem addition to being used m plaittd 

form, f.§ in hats, chairt, mats, constitutlHtie staple raw material 


for paper manulaGtuirers, requiring a severe chenucal treatment 
for the separation cl the ultimate fibres. 

In this cl^ we must include the woods which furnish wood 
pulps of various daSsea and grades. C&emical processes of two 
types, (a)f acid and (^)* aUcahne, are also employed m resplvmg 
the wood, and the resolutson not only effects a complete isolation 
of the wood cells, but, by attacking the hydrolysahle constituents 
of the wood substaiwe (lignoceuuloseV the cells are obtained 
in the form of cellulose. These celluiose pulps are known in 
commerce as “ sulphite pulps " and ** soda pulps ” respectively. 
In addition to these raw materials or " half stuffs," the paper- 
maker employs the rcjccta of the vegetable and textile industries, 
scutching, spinning and cloth wastes of all kinds, v^ich ate 
treated by chemical (boiling) and mechanical means (beating) 
to separate the ultimate fibres and reduce them to the suitable 
dimensions (o‘?-2*o mm ) These papermakinij fibres have also 
to be reckoned with as textile raw materials, m view of a new 
and growing mdustiy in " pulp yams (Papter^offl;arn\ a 
coarse textile obtained by treating paper as delivered in narrow 
strijis from the paper machine , the strips are reeled, dried to 
retain 30-40 % moisture, and in this condition subjected to the 
twibpng Operation, which confers the cylindrical form and adds 
considerably to the strength of the fibrous strip The following 
are the essential chamctcristics of the economically important 
fibres 

Animal — ^A. Silk {a) The true silks arc produced by the 
Bomhyx Mort, the worm feeding on the leaves of the mulberry. 
The fibre is extruded as a vi«.cous liquid from the glands of the 
worm, and solidifies to a cylindrical thread ITie cohesion of 
these threads m pairs gives to raw silk the form of a dual cylinder 
(Plate I fig 2) For textile purposes the thread is reeled from 
the cocoon, and several units, five and upwartls, are brought 
together and suitably twisted {b) The “ Wild silks are pro- 
duced by a large variety of inserts, of which the most important 
are the various speaes of Anthcrca, which yield the Tussore 
silks* Thew silks differ in form and composition from the true 
silks ^ While they consist of a " dual " tlircad, each unit of 
these is complex, being made up of a number of fibrillae. This 
unit thread 15 quadrangular m section, and of larger diameter 
than, the true silk, tilie mean breadth bemg o 052 mm , as com- 
pared with 0*018, the mean diameter of the true silks The 
variations in structure as well as in dimensions are, however, 
very considerable. 

B. Epidermal hairs Of these (a) wool, the epidermal 
protective covering of sheep, is the most important. The 
varying species of the animal produce wools of characteristic 
qualities, varying considerably in fineness, in length of staple, in 
composition ami m spmnmg quality Hence the classing of 
the fleeces or raw wool followed by the elaborate processes 
of selection, t e, " sorting " and preparation, which precede the 
actual spinnmg or twistmg of the yam. These consist in entirely 
freeing the fibres and sorting them mechanically (combing, &c ), 
thereafter forming them into continuous lengths of parallelized 
units. This 18 followed by the spinning process which consists 
m a simultaneous drawing and twisting, and a continuous produc- 
tion of the yam with the structural characteristics of worsted 
yams The shorter staple^from 5 to 25 % of average fleeces— 
IS prepared by the “ carding " process for the spinning opera- 
tion, m which drawing and twisting are simultaneous, the 
length spun being then wound' up, and the process bemg conse- 
quently mtermittent This section of the industry is known 
os “ wooUen spmnmg " in contrasit to the fonder or " worsted 
spinning " 

{b) An important group of raw material closely allied to the 
wools are the epidermal hatrs of the Angora goat (mohair), 
the llama, aipkca Owing to theW xorm. and the nature of the 
substance of which they are composed) they possess more 
lustre than the wools They present stpucturiu differences 
loom sheep wools which htSuenoe ths processes by which they 
are prepared or spun, and the chairacter of the yardis j but the 
differences! are onfy of subordinate moment 

VanOus ani^ hairs^ such os tfaoM of the cow, camel 
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Plate I. 



Fig I — RAW SILK Homhvx 7 non Filament of have, 
^ icwt d m length x j i o 



Fig ^ ARlll 1 C 1 \1 “ Sll k I ustia (dlulosi. Msrose proctss, 
sin^k lihrLs in tr.ins\ers( section x -2 15 Animal tv|>< — 
])ol>gon of 5 si(l(s — with concave sides dm to contact ol the 
coinjxnu nt units of t( \tile filann nt 



Fig 5 — FLAX STEM L%num %is%t<Uis$tmum, transverse section 
of stem X 235, ‘Jhowing the bast fibres occupymg the central 
2one between wood and extenor cortex 



Fig 2 — K\W Sll K Jiombvv man Single til )i( s in transversi 

section showing c ach librt or “ have ' as dual e.>linil( r x 2 55 



Fig 4 WOOL FIBRES Australian merino viewed m length 
X 235 Surface imbrications- th< stnietiiral cause of true 
hlting properties 



Fig 6 — RAMIE Section of bast region, x 235 Showing bast 
fibres bundles but only slightly occurring as individuals and as 
coherent 
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Fig II —esparto Cellulose I Itmiate fibres of paper m..kim^ Flo 12 —SFC TI()\ OF HAND-MADE PAPER x no Ultimate 
pulp 1 ypiccil fusiform bast fibres, uith scattered serrated i eilo component fiores disposed in every pUm Proportion lying at 

of corttx anil h^irs x 65 right angles and showing therefore normal transverse section 
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aod riibbit^ ave also mpl(^6d ; tha iMter i$ largdy worked 
into* the clas of fabrics knovm at felts In these the bam are 
tompacted together by taking advantage of the peculiarity of 
structure which causes the imbrications of the surface. 

(d) Horse hair is employed m its natural form aaan individual 
filament or monofil ^ 

Vegetable Fibrei^ —The subjoined Scheme of olassftfkation sets 
out the morphological structural chaiactenstics of Uie vegetable 
fibres — ' 

Produced from 

DuotyUdons Monocotyledons 

A Seed hairs D Pibro-Vascular Inindlts. 

B BaslTibres E Entire leaves and stems 

C Bast aggregates 

Tn the list of the more important fibnouh raw matenids subjoined^ 
the capital letter immediately followiug the name refers the 
individual to its position m this classification. In reference to 
the important question of chemical composition and the actual 
nature of the fibre substance^ it may be premised that the 
vegetable fibres are composed of oellulobe^ an important repre- 
sentative of the group of carbohydrates, of which the cotton 
fibre substance is the chemical prototyjie, mixed and combined 
with various derivaUves belonging to the subgroups (a) 
Carliohydrates (b) Unsaturated compounds of ben^onoid and 
furfuroid constitutions (€) “Fat and wax” derivativeb, te 
groups belonging to the fatty senes, and of higher molecular 
dimensions — of such compound celluloses the following are the 
prototypes , — 

(a) Cellulose combined and mixed with “ pectic ” bodies 
(t pecto^eliuloses), fiax, rhea 
(i&) Cellulose combined with unsaturated groups or ligno- 
celluloses, jute and the woods* 

^c) Cellulose combined and mixed with higher fatty acids, 
alcohols, ethers, cuto-celluloses, protective epidermal 
covering of leaves 

The letters a, b, c m the table below and following the capitals, 
which have reference to the structural basis of dassificabon, 


indicate the mam characteristics of the fibre substances (See 
also Ckllulosi; ) 

Mt^<xUam(n*s.^Vax\ouB species of the family Palmaceae 
yield fibrous products of value, of which mention must be made 
of the following Raffia^ epidermal strips of the loaves of 
Raphia mffia (Madagascar)^ R tmdi%era (Japan), largely em- 
ployed as hinder twine m horticulture, replacing the “ bast ” 
(Imden) formarly employed Coir, the filwous envelope of the 
fruit of the Cocos Huctferti, extensively used for matting and 
other coarse textiles. Cmludavica pahnata (Central America) 
yiekls the raw material for Panama hats, the Lorypba ausiralis 
(Australia) yields a similar product. The leaves of the date 
palm, Phoetm dactvhfera, arc employed locally in making baskets 
and mats, and the filoro-vascular bundles are isolated for working 
up into coarse twine and rope ; similarly, the leaves of the 
^cis gutneensis, the fruit of which yields the “ palm ml of 
commerce, yield a fibre which finds employment locally (Africa) 
for special purposes. Chamaerops humdts^ the dwarf palm, 
yields the well-known “ Cnn d^Afwque.” Locally (Algurs) 
It IS twisted into ropes, but its more general use, in Lurope, 
IS m upholstery as a stuffing material The ceresd straws are 
used in the form of plait in the making of hats and mats. Esparto 
grass 1$ also used m the making of coarse mats 

The processes by which the fibres arc transformed into textile 
faiirics are m the mam determined by their structural features 
The following are the distinctive types of treatment. 

A. The fibre » m virtually continuous lengths. The textile 
yam is produced by assembling together the unit threads, which 
are wound together and suitably twisted (silk , artificial silk) 

B The fibres in tlie form of units of variable short dimensions 
are treated by more or less elaborate processes of scutching, 
hackling, combing, with the aim of producing a mass of free 
paraiichaed units of uniform dimensions, these are then laid 
together and drawn, into continuous hands of sliver and roving, 
which are finally drawn and twisted into jmirna. In tlus group 
are comprised the larger number of textile products, such as 



Botanical Identity 
Genus and Order. 

CUmatry of Origin 

Ditnensions of Ultimate* 

Textile Uses. 

Cotton, A a . 

Gossypium 

Tropical and subtropical 

xa-40 mm* 0 019^0*025 

Universal Also aK a caw material 

Malvaceae 

countnes 

Av 2S mm 

in chemical industries, notably 
explosives, celluloid 

FUx, B a • . 

Linum 

Temperate (and subtropical) 

6-60 mm 0 oii-o 025 

General Special effects in lustre 

Lmacoae 

countries, chiefly Euroj^can 

Av 28 mm 

damasks In India and America 
plants grown for seed (linseed) 

Hemp, B A • . 

Cannabis 

Tem|)emt6 countries, chiefly 

3 55 mmt o^oiO-otoso 

Coarser textiles, sail-cloth, rope and 

Cannal^mcac 

Europe 

Av 22 mm Av 0 022 

twine 

Hamie, B.a . 

Boohmena 

1 ropical countries (some 

60 200 mm 0 03-0 08 

Coarse* textiles Cost of preparation 

Urticaceao 

temperate) 

Av 120 mm Av 0 050 

for fine textiles prohibitive 

Jute, B 6 , . . 

C orchoriiB 

1 ropical countries, chiefly 

155 mm 0*020*0 025 

Coarse textiles, chiefly ** Hessians ^ 

Tiliaceae 

India 

Av. 2*5 mm Av 0 022 

and sackmg " Line '* spun yarns 
used in cretonne and furniture 
textiles 

Bb . . 

Cfotalana 

Legummosae 

India 

4*0 12*0 0 025-0 050 

Av 7 5 Av 0 022 

Twine and rope Coarse textiles 

Hibiscus, B b 

Hlbaacus 

Tropical, cluefly India 

2-6 mm, 0*014-0 033 

Av 4 mm Av 0 022 

Coarse textiles H Elams has been 
extensively used in making mats 

Stda, Bb , , , 

Sida 

Malvaceae 

Tropical and subtropical 

154 mm 0 0T3 0 02 

Av 2 mm Av 0015 

Coarse textiles. Appears capable of 
substituting jute 

Limo or Linden, 

Tiia 

European countries, chiefly 

I 5 mm 0 014-0 020 

Matting and binder twine. 

C b 

Tibaccae 

Russia 

Av 2 mm Av. 0 oz6 


Mulberry, C . 

Mottocot yledons — 

Broussonetia 

Moraceae 

Far Hast 

5-32 mm 0 02-0 04 

Av 15 mm Av 0 03 

Paper and paper cloths 

Manila, D . . 

Musa 

TropKal countries, chiefly 
Pnihppme Islands 

3-12 mm 0*016 0 032 

Twine and ropes Produces papem 

Musiiceae 

Av 6 mm. Av 0024 

of special quality 

Sisal, D . • 

Agave 

AinarylUdeae 

Tropical countriesi, chiafly 
Central Aroenca 

i»5-4 mm 0 020-0 032 
Av 2 5 Av 0 024 

Twme and ropes 

1 

Yucca 1 

Liliaceac 

do 

0*5-6 mm o'or-o 02 

do. 


Sanseviuna 
Liliaceae i 

East Indies^ CeyloiL Ekst 
Africa 

1*5-6 mm 0 015-0 026 
Av 3 mm Av 0*020 

do 

Phormium, D . 

Phormium tenax 
Liliaceae | 

New Zealand 

5 0 15 mm 0 0x0-0 020 
Av 9 mm Av 0 0x6 

Twine and ropes Distinguished by 
his^ yield of fibre from green Itiaf. 

Pine-apple, D . 

Ananassa 

Tropical East and West 

30-90 mm* 0 004-0*008 

Textiles of remarkable flneness. 

Bromeliaceae 

Indies 

Av 3 Av o«oo6 

1 

Excepttonai fineness of ultimate 
fibre 


^ See also Alpaca, Fblt, Mohair, S«qody and Wool* 
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cotton, wool, flax and jute, and it also includes at the other 
extreme the production of coarse textiles, such as twine and rope 

C The fibres of still shorter ditnensions are treated in vanous 
ways for the production of a fabric in continuous length. ^ 

The distinction of type of manufacturing processes in which 
the relatively short fibres are utilized, either as dismt^p;rated 
units or comminuted long fibres, follows the lines of division 
into long and short fibres ; the long fibres are worked mto yams 
by various processes, whereas the shorter fibres are agglomerated 
by both dry and wet processes to felted tissues or felts. It is 
obvious, however, that these distinctions do not constitute rigid 
dividing lines. Thus the principles involved in felting are also 
applied in the mampulation of long fibre fabrics. For instance, 
woollen goods are dosed or shrui% by milling, the web being 
subjected to a bating or hammering treatment in an apparatus 
known as ** the Stocks,’’ or is continuously run through squeezing 
rollers, in weak alkaline liquids. Flax goods are closed ” by 
the process of beetling, a long-continued process of hammering 
under which the ultimate fibres are more or less subdivided, and 
at the s»ime time welded or incorporated together. As already 
indicated, paper, which is a web composed of units of short 
dimensions produced by deposition from suspension in water 
and agglomerated by the interlacing of the component fibres m 
all planes within the mass, is a species of textile Further, 
whereas the silks are mostly worked up in the extreme lengths 
of the cocoon, there are various systems of spinning silk wastes 
of variable short lengths, which are similar to those required for 
spinning the fibres which occur naturally in the shorter lengths. 

The fibres thus enumerated as commercially and industrially 
important have established themselves as the result of a struggle 
for hurvival, and each embodies typical features of utility There 
are innumerable vegetable fibres, many of which are utilized m 
the locality or region of their prod ction, but are not available 
for the highly specialized applicauons of modern compec^U e 
industry to qualify for which a very complex range of require- 
ments has to be met. These include primarily the factors of 
production and transport summed up in cost of production, 
together with the question of regularity of supply ; structural 
characteristics, form and dimensions, including uniformity of 
ultimate unit and adaptability to standard methods of preparing 
and spinning, together with tenacity and elasticity, lustre 
Lastly, composition, which determines the degree of resistance to 
ciiemical disintegrating influences as well as subsidiary questions 
of colour and relationship to colouring matters. The quest for 
new fibres, as well as modified methods of production of those 
already known, require critical investigation from the point of 
view of establisheci practice The present perspective outline 
of the g'*oup will be found to contain the elements of a grammar 
of the subject But those who wish to pursue the matter will 
require to amplify this outlined pu turc by a studv of tlic special 
treatises which deal with general principles, as well as the separate 
articles on the various fibres 

Andy SIS and Idenitficaiion.-^Tor the analysis of textile fabrics 
and the identifii ation of component fibre, a special treatise must 
be ( onsulted The following general facts are to be noted as of 
importance 

All animal fibres are effectively dissoh cfl bv lo % solution 
of caustic potash or soda The fabric or material is boiled in 
this solution for lo minutes and exhaustively washed Any 
residue will be vegetable or cellulose fibre. It must not be for- 
gotten that the chemical properties of the fibre substances are 
modified more or less by association m combination with colour- 
ing matters and mordants These may, in many cases, be 
removed by treatments which do not seriously modify the fibre 
substances 

Wool IS distinguished from silk bv its relative resistance to the 
action of sulphuric acid. The cold concentrated acid rapidly 
dissolves siIk as well as the vegetable fibres. The attack on wool 
IS slow, and the epidermal scales of wool make thcir appearance 
The true silks are distinguished from the wild silks by tho .^clion 
of concentrated hydrochloric acid in the cold, whi^'h reagent 
dissolves the former, but has only a slight effect on Tussore 


silk. After preliminary resolution hy these group reagents, 
the fabric is subjected to microscopic analysis for the final 
identification of its component fibres (see H. Schlichter, Journal 
Soc. Chem, Ind,^ 1890, p. 241), 

A scheme for the commercial analysis or assay of vegetable 
fibres, originally proposed by the author,^ and now generally 
adopted, includes the following operations 

1. Determination of moisture. 

2. Determination of ash left after complete Ignition. 

3 Hydrolysis* 

(a) loss of weight after boiling the raw fibre with a i % 
caustic soda solution for five minutes , 

(d) loss after boiling for one hour 

4 Determination of cellulose : the white residue after 

(a) boiling for five minutes with i % caustic soda, 

(b) exposure to chlorine gas for one hour, 

(f) boiling with basic sodium sulphite solution. 

5 Mercerizing; the loss of weight after digestion with a 

20 % solution of sodium hydrate for one hour in the cold 

6 Nitration* the weight of the product obtained after 

digestion with a mixture of equal volumes of sulphuric 
and nitric acids for one hour in the cold 

7 Acid purification • treatment of the raw fibre with 20 % 

acetic acid for one minute, the product being washed 
with water and alcohol, and then dried. 

8. Determination of the total carbon by combustion. 

II Papermaktng — ^The papermaking industry (see Paper) 
employs as raw materials a large proportion of the vegetable 
fibre products already enumerated, and, for the reasons incident- 
ally mentioned, they may be, and are, employed in a large varictx 
of forms* m fact any fibrous material containing o\cr 30 

“ cellulose ” and yielding ultimate fibres of a length exceeding 
1 mm. can be used in this industry Most important staples are 
cotton and iiax , these are known lo the paper-maker as “ rag ’' 
fibres, rags, t,e cuttings of textile fabrics, new and old, bemp 
their mam source of supply These are used for writing and 
drawing papers In the class of printings ” two of the most 
important staples are wood pulp, prepared by chemical treatment 
from both pine and foliage woods, and in England esparto cellu- 
lose, the cellulose obtained from esparto grass by alkali treat- 
ment, the cereal straws are also used and are resolved into 
cellulose by alkaline boiling followed by bleaching In the class 
of “ wrappings ” and miscellaneous papers a l&rge number of 
other materials find -»e, such as various residues of manufactur- 
ing and preparing processes, scutching wastes, ends of rovings 
and yarns, flax, hemp and manila rope waste, adansonia bast, 
and jute wastes, raw (cuttings) and manufactured (bagging) 
Other materials have ueen experimentally tried, and would no 
doubt come into use on their papermaking merits, but as a matter 
of fact the actually suitable raw materials are comprised m the 
list above enumerated, and are limited m number, through the 
influence of a number of factors of value or utility. 

III Brush Fibres, — In addition to the textile industries 
there are manufactures which utilize fibres of both animal and 
vegetable character. The most important bf these is brush- 
making The familiar brushes of everyday use are extremely 
diversified m form and texture. The supplies of animal fibres 
are mainly drawn from the badger, hog, hear, sable, squirrel and 
horse These fibres and bristles cover a large range of effects 
Brushes required for cleansing purposes are composed of fibres 
of a more or less hard and resilient character, such as horse hairs, 
and other toil hairs and bristles For painting work brushes 
of soft quality arc employed, graduatmg for fine work into the 
extreme softness of the “camel hair“ pencil. Of vegetable 
fibres the following are used in this industry The Caryota urem 
furnishes the Kittul fibre, obtained from the base of the leal 
stalks Piassava is obtained from the Attalea lumfera, also from 
the l^opoldtna ptassaba (Brazil). Palmyra fibre is obtained 
from the Barassus ftabeUtfer, These are all members of the 
niturnl nrdjr of the Palmaceae Mexican fibre, or Istle, is 
obtained from the agave The fibre knpwn as ^^isk, largely 

> Col Ind Exhibition, 1886, Miscflhneous Reports 
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used for dusting brushes, is obtained from various species 
of the Gramineae ; the “ Mexican Whisk ” irom Epicampfos 
macroura ; and ** Italian Whisk ” from Andropogon, The cotr 
fibre mentioned above m connexion with coarse textiles is also 
extensively used in brush-making Aloe and Agave fibres in their 
softer forms are also used for plasterers' l>rushes. Many of the 
whitewasiies and cleansing solutions used in house decoration 
are alkaline m chaiictcr, and for such uses advantage is taken 
of the specially rcsi^t-'int character of the cellulose group of 
materials. 

Stuffing and UphoLicry — Another important use for fibrous 
materials is for filling or stuffing m connexion with the seats and 
cushions in upholstery. In the lar^c range of effects required, 
a corresponding number and varietv of products find employ- 
ment One of the most important is the floss or seed-hair of the 
Eriodendron aftfractuosum, known as Kapok, the use of which 
in Europe was created by the Dutch merchants who drew their 
supplies from Java. The fibre soft, nlKy and clastic, and 
maintains its elasticity m use Many fibres when used m the 
mass show, on the other hand, a tendency to become matted 
and compressed in use, and to restore them to their original 
state the fibre requires to be removed and subjected to a teasing 
or carding process This defect limits the use of other “flosses'’ 
or seed hairs m competition with Kapok Horse hair is exten- 
sively used in this industry, as arc also wool flocks and other 
short animal hairs and wastes. 

I! (Us and Matting — For these manufactures a large range 
of tlie fibrous products above described are employed, chiefh 
in their natural or raw state 

Bibliography — Thi* list of vorks appended compiiscs only a 
small fraction of the stand.ird literature ol the sulijcd, but they are 
suflicRiitly rcpresentati\e to enable the sj»<cialist, by rcfernni? to 
them, to cover the subject-matter F H Boivman, The Strut ture 
of the Wool I due (i88s), Structure of Cotton Fibre (1882) , Cross, 
Bevan and Kmq, Indian Filnts and Fthtous Substatuc^ (London, 
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on Cellulose and 11 (London, 1805-1 go s) , C R Dodge, 
4 Destnpitve Catalogue of Useful Itbor PlanU of the \\orld (Report 
No <), U s Dept of Auncullure, Wa'^hington, 1807) , von Ildhmel, 
]>ie Mthoikopie der feihnisch ver^vindeicn I nsosioffe (Leipzig, 190s) . 

I llnmmd, The Fycing of Textile Fabrics (London, 1885) , J M 
latthcws, I he Textile Ftbres^ their Physical, Microscopical and 
Chemical Properties (New York, 1004), II Muller, Ihe Pflauzenfascr 
(Biauiischwtig, 1877) , IT Schlichter, ** Ihe Examination of Textik 
Fil ires and Fabrics " {four Soc Chem Jnd , 1800,241) , M Vclillart, 
Ftude<s ^ur les fibres vdgHales textiles (Fan-*, 1876) ; >Sir T H 
N\ardle, Silk and Wild Silks, original memoirs in connexion with 
Col Ind E\ , j886, Jubilee Ex Manchtslcr, 1887, Sir G Watt, 
Futuouny of Fconomic Products of India (London, 1801) , Wiesnei, 
Die PohUoffe des Pflanzenretchs (T.eipzig, 187^), O N Witt, Che- 
innrhc 7e< hnologte det Gespinnsifa^ern (Riaiinschvv< iv, 1888), hew 
Bulletin , The Journal of the Imperial Institute , The Journal of the 
Society of Arts , W I Hannam, The leUile h lines of Commeice 
(London, 1902); J Jackson, Commercial Botany, J Zipser, Die 
Texiilcn Bohmatertahen (When, 1895) , F Zetzsrhc, Dio wiihhgsten 
Faseistoffe der europatschen Industrie (Leipzig, 1895) (CFG) 

HBRIN, or Fibrine, a protem formed by the action of the 
so-caJlcd fibrm-fermcnt on fibrinogen, a constituent of the blood- 
plasma of all vertebrates. This change takes place when blooa 
leaves the arteries, and the fibrin thus formed occasions the 
clotting which ensues (see Blood) To obtain pure coagulated 
fibrin It IS best to heat blood-plasma (preferabl) that of the horse) 
to 50® C. The usual metliod of beating a blood-clot with twigs 
and removing the filamentous fibrin which attaches itself to 
them yields a very impure product containing haemoglobin and 
much globulin ; moreover, it is very difficult to punfy. Fibrin 
is a \ cry voluminous, tough, strongly elastic, jelly-like substance , 
when denaturalized by heat, alcohol or salts, it behaves as any 
other coagulated albumin. 

FICHTE, IMMANUEL HERMANN (originally Hartmann) 
VON (1797-1^79); German philosopher, son of J G. Fichte, 
was born at Jena on the i8th of July 1797. Having held educa- 
tional posts at Saarbrucken and Dilsseldorf, in 1836 he became 
extraordinary professor of philosophy at Bonn, and in 1840 full 
professor. In 184a he received a call to Tubingen, retired in 
<867, and died at Stuttgart on the 8th of August 1879. 


most important of his comprehensive writings are : System der 
Ethtk{t%^o--t%$:^\AnthTopolQgte{i^(\^ 3rded. 1876), Psychohgte 
(1864-1873), Die thetsiische Weltanstchl (1873). he had 

fn ’cd tl ' Zettschrift fur Philosophte as an organ of his vuws, 
more c^’pecially on the subject of the philosophy of religion, 
where he was m alliance with C. H Wcisne; but, whereas Weisse 
thought that the Hegelian structure was sound in the roam, and 
that Its imperfections might be memied, Fichte held it to le 
incurably defective, and spoke of it as a “ masterpiece of 
erroneous consistency or consistent error” Fichte’s genercl 
views on philosophy seem to have changed considerably as he 
advanced in years, and his influence has been impaired by certain 
inconsistencies and an appearance of eclecticism, which is 
strengthened by his predominantly historical treatment of 
problems, his desire to include divergent systems within his own, 
and his conciliatorv His philosophy is an allcr^pt 1 > 

reconcile monism (Tlegcl) and individualism (Herbart) by mea^*' 
nf theism (Leibnitz). He attacks Hegelianism for its pantla isni , 
Its lowering of human personality, and imperfect recognition oi 
the demands of the moral consciousness God, he says, is Vt l»i‘ 
regarded not as an absolute l^ut as an Infinite Person, whosi 
nature it is that he should realize himself m finite person^ 
Ihcse persons are objects of God's love, and he arranges the 
world for their good. The direct connecting link between Ciod 
and man is llic “ genius,*' a higher spiritual indiv idiiality existing 
m man by the side of his lower, earthly individuality Fichte 
in short, advocates an ethical theism, and his arguments might 
easily be turned to account by the apologist of Christianity Jn 
Ins conception of finite personality he rw urs to something like 
the monadism of Leibnitz Ills insistence on moral experience 
IS connected with his insistence on personality One of the te‘'t> 
by wliK h Fichte discriminates the value of previous systems is 
the adequateness with which they interpret moral experience 
The same reason that made him depreciate Ilcgd made him 
praise Kiause (ptinenlhcism) and Schleiermat her, and speak 
respectfully of Engli »h philosophy It is characteristic of h ichtc's 
almost excessive rcccptiveness Ihiil in his latest published work, 
Der iieuere Spminalimv^ (i^ 7 ^X supports his position b\ 
arguments of a somewhat occult or theosophical cast, not iinlil c 
those adopted by F W. 11 Myers He also edited the complete 
wairks and literary correspondence of his father, including hi-> 
life 

Sec R Eucken, ** Zur Ermncnin<» I IT F m Zeitschnft fi r 
Philosophte, cx (1897) , C C Schtrer, Die Cotteslehre von I II I 
(IQ02) , article l>y Karl Hartmann 11 Alhcmeine deutsche Btographie, 
xhni (1904) borne of hi> works w(n ticU'-Ltcd by J D Moull 
under the title of Contributions to Mental Philosophy (iSoo) 

FICHTE, JOHANN GOTTLIEB (1762-1814), German philo- 
sopher, was born at Rammenau m Upper Lusatia on the Kjth 
of May 1762 Ills father, a ribbon- weaver, was a descendant of 
a Swedish soldier who fin the service of Gustavus Adolphus) 
was left wounded at Rammenau and settled there. ITie family 
was distinguished for pietv, uprightness, and solidity of character 
With these qualities Fichte himself combmed a certain im- 
petuosity and impatierce probably denved from his mother, 
a woman of a somewhat querulous and jealous disposition. 

At a very early age the boy showed remarkable mental vigour 
and moral independence A fortunate accident which brought 
him under the notice of a neighbouring nobleman, Freiherr von 
Miltitz, was the means of procuring him a more excellent educa- 
tion than his father's circumstances would have allowed He 
was placed under the care of Pastor Kreliel at Niedcraii After 
a short stay at Meissen he was entcied at the celebrated 
school at Pforta, near Naumburg, In 1780 he entered the 
university of Jena as a student of theology. He supported 
himself mainly by private teaching, and during the years 1784- 
1787 acted as tutor in various families of Saxony. In 1787, after 
an unsuccessful application to the consistory for pecuniary assist* 
ance, be seems to nave been driven to miscellaneous literary work. 
A tutorship at Zurich was, however, obtained in the spring of 
1788, and Fichte spent in Switzerland two of the happiest 
years of his life. He made several valuable acquaintances, 
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amofig others Lavatar and tiia brotlhar<^n*law Hartmann kahn^ 
to whose daughter) Johanna llarii; he became engird. 

Settling at Leipeig, still without any iixed means of livdfahood; 
he was again reduced to literary drudgeiy* In the midst of 
this work 'occurred the most important event of his life^ his 
introduction to the philosophy of Kant. At Schulpforta he had 
read with delight Losing's Anlt-Goifze, and during his [[cna days 
had studied the relation between philosophy and religion The 
rmtrome of his speculations^ Aphortsmm Uber Rehgton and 
Detsmus (unpublished, date 1790 ; Werke, i. 1-8), was a species 
of Spinosistic determinism, regarded, however, as Iving alto- 
gether outside the boundary of religion. It is romarkable that 
even for a time fatalism should have been predominant m his 
reasoning, for in cliarsctcr he was opposed to such a view, and, 
as he has said, according to the man, so is the system of 
philosophy he adopts ** ^ 

Fichte’s Lftiers iA this |)eriod attest the influence exercised 
on him by the study of Kant It effected a revolution m his 
mode of thinking, m lompletcly did the Kantian doctrine of 
the inherent moral worth of man harmonize with his own 
character, that his life Iwomcs one effort to perfect a true 
philosophy, and to make its principles practical maxims At 
lirsl he seems to have thought that the best method for accom- 
plishing his object would be to expound Kantunibm m a popular, 
intelligible form Jle rightly felt that Uie reception of Kant’s 
doctnnis was impeded by their phraseokigy. An abridgment 
of the* KriUk (hr Vrtheihkraft was begun, but was left unfinished 

Fichte’s circumstances hud not improved It had been 
arranged that he should return to ZOrich and be married to 
lohanna Rahn, but the pUn was overthrown by a commercial 
disaster which affected the fortunes of the Rahn family Pichte 
acceptc'd a post as private tutor m Warsaw, and proceeded on 
foot to that t(^wn Th^ situation proved unsuitable; the lady, 
as Kuno Fischer says, “ required greater submission and better 
French’* than Fichte could yield, and after a fortnight’s stay 
Fichte set out for Kbnigslierg to sec Kant HiS first interview 
was disappointing, the coldness and formality of the aged 
philosopher checked the enthusiasm of the young disciple, 
though it did not dimmish his reverence He resolwd to brmr 
himself licforc Kant’s notice bv submitting to hun n work in which 
the principles of the Kantian philosophy should lx* applied 
.Suth was the origin of the work, written in four weeks, the 
Vermch etttfr Kntik allrr OOenbrnung (Lssay towards a Critique 
of all Revelation) The problem which Fichte dealt with in 
this essay was one not yet handled by Kant himself, the relations 
of which to the cntual philosophy furnished matter for surmise. 
Indirectly, indeed, Kant had indicated a very definite opinion 
On theology from the OUtque of Pure Reason it was clear that 
for him speculative theology must be purely negativT, while the 
Critique of Pfaetieal Reason as clearlv indiratf*d the \dcw that 
the moral law is the absolute content or substance of any religion 
A enheal investigation of the conditions under which religious 
belief was possible was still wanting Fichte sent his essay to 
Kant, who approved it highly, evtended to the author a warm 
reception, and exerted his influence to procure a publisher 
After some delay, conseejuent on the scruples of the theological 
censor of Halle, who did not like to see miracles rejected, the 
hook appeared (Easter, 1795) By an oversight Fichte’s name 
did not appear on the title-page, nor was the prefate given, in 
which the author spoke of himself as a beginner in phflosopbv 
Outsiders, not unnaturally, ascribed the work to Kant. The 
All^emeifte Literatnr-Zeilm^ w^ent so far as to say that no one 
who had read a line of Kant’s writings could fail to recognize 
the eminent author of this new work Kant himself corrected 
the mistake, at the same lime highly commending the work. 
Fiichte’a reputation was thus secured at a stroke 

The Critique of Reveiuttrut marks the cuhninating point of 
Fichte’s Kantian period The exposition of the condmons under 
Wltich revealed religion is possiblte turns upon the absolute 
requirements of the moral law in human nature. Rdimon itsdf 
is the heKef in this moral law as divine, and such belief is a 
practical postulate, necessary in order to add force to the law. 


It follows ttmt no roMealed reSgion, so far as matter or substance 
b concerned, can contain an^bia beyond this law , hot cam 
any fact m the woTW cf expenenoe be recognized by us as super* 
natural The eupematuiaii element m religion can only be the 
divine character of the moral law Now, the revelation of this 
divine diaracter of morality is possible only to a being m whom 
the lower impulses have been, cr are, successful m overcommg 
reverence for the law In such a case it 1$ conceivable that a 
revelation might be given in order to add strength to the moral 
law Religion ultimately then rests upon the practical reason, 
and exprcbses some demand or want of the pure ego In this 
cottclusKm we can trace the prominence assigned by Fichte to 
the practical element, and the lendency to make the requirements 
of the ego the ground for all judgment on reality It was not 
possible that having readied this point he should not press 
forward and leave tlie Kantian position. 

This sutcess was coincident with an improvement m the 
fortunes of the Rahn family, and the marriage took place at 
Ziiridt 4 n October 1793 The romamder of the year he spent 
at Zurich, slowly iitrfeetmg his thoughts on the iundamenlal 
probtems left for solution m the Kantian (liiilosnphy. During 
this period he published anonymously two remarkable political 
works, Ziifuehfvrdcrunf^derDenlffeiheti von dcu hurskn Europas 
and Jkthdge tut Bmckhguug der Urthede dcs PMteums uber die 
frcnt/osisehe Rmilntim Oi these the latter is niuth the more 
important 'fhe Iiench Revolution seemed to many earnest 
thinkers the one great outcry of modem times for the liberty 
of thought and action which is the eternal heritage of cver}^ 
human lieing Unfortunately the politiml condition of Germany 
was unfavourable to the formation of an unbiassed opinion on 
the great movement The principles involved in it were lost 
bight of under the mass of spurious maxiim on social order 
which had slowly grown up and stiffened into system lo 
direct attention to the true nature of revolution, to demonstrate 
how incxtncalily the right of liberty is interwoven with tlie very 
existence of man as an intelligent agent, to point out the inherent 
progressivencss of slate arrangements, and the consequent 
nei’essily of reform or amendment, such are the mam objects 
of the vcitrdge , and although, as is often the case with Fichte, 
the arguments arc too formal and the chstinc lions too wire- 
drawn, yet the general idea is nobly conceived and tiirricd out. 
As in the Critique of Revelation so here the rational nature of 
man and the conditions necessary for its manift station or realiza- 
tion become tbe standard for critical judgment. 

Towards the close of 1793 Fidite received an invitation to 
succeed K L Remhold as extraordinary professor of philosophy 
at Jena Ihis chair, not in the ordinary faculty, had I’lecrmic, 
through Rtinhold, the most important in the university, and 
great deliberation was exercised in selecting his successor It 
was desired to secure an exponent of KantianiBni, and none 
seemed so highly qualifu'das the author of the Critique of Revela- 
tion Fichte, while accepting tlie cal!, desired to spend a year 
in preparation , but as tins was deemed inexpedient he rapidly 
drew out for his students an mtroductoty outline of his system, 
and began his lectures in May 1 794 Ills success was instantaneous 
and complete The fame of his predecessor was altogether 
eclipsed Much of this success was due to Fichte’s rare power 
as a lecturer. In oral exposition the vigour of thouglil and 
moral intensity of the man were most of all apparent, while 
his practical earnestness completely captivated his hearers 
lie lectured not only to his own class, but on general moral 
subjects to all students of the imivcrsily These general 
addresses, published under the title Bestttnmun^ des Gelehrten 
(Vocation of the Scholar), were on a subject dear to Fichte’s 
heart, the supreme importance of the highest intellectual culture 
and Ae duties incumbent on those who had received it. Their 
tone is stimulating and lofty. 

The years spent at Jena w^re unusually productive , indeed, 
the completed Fichtean philosophy is contained in the writings 
of this period A general introduction to the system is giyen 
in the tractate tiber dm Begriff der W issmschafislehre (On the 
Notion of the Theory of Science), 1794, and the theoretical 
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porticm IS worked out m the GrtmiU^e 3 er psmnmien Wtssm- 
schaftslehre (Foundation of the whole Theory of Science, i7$4) 
and Gfundnss E%^ef 0 iiii^thm 4 .Wi$sen^(M 1 tsUhfei^ 
of wbat 13 peculiar in the Theory of Science, rX794). To theee 
were added m 1797 a Ftffsi and a Semd Intriimtum (4 Me 
Timry fff Srtence, and an htpards a ttew Expoitfioit oj[ thf 
Theory if Science. ^ The l^tr^i^ms are nia3terly expositions 
The practical philosophy was given m the GrufMage ides 
Natumchts (17^) and iSyst^em der StttteMm (1798) The kst 
IS probably the most important of all Fichte’s wotks , apart 
from It, his theoretical philosophy is unmtelhgible. 

During thii> period Fidute’s academic career had been troubled 
by various stoirras, the last so violent as to put a close to his 
professorate at Jena The first of them, a complaint i^gainst the 
delivery of his general addresses on Sundays, was easily settled 
The second, arising irom Fichte^s strong desire to suppress the 
I andsmannschaften ifsttidents’ orders), which were productive 
of much harm, was more serious Some misunderstanding 
caused an Qutbutst of ignorant ill-feeling on the part of the 
students, who proceeded to such lengths that Fichte was com- 
pelled to reside out of Jena. The third storm, however, was 
the most violent In 17^ Fichte, who, vith F I Niethammer 
(1766-1848), hod edited the Philosophical Journal since 1795, 
received from his fnend F K Forberg (1770-1848) an essay 
on the “ Development of the Idea of Religion ” With much 
of the essay ho entirely agreed, but he thought the exposition 
in so many ways defective and calculated to create an erroneous 
impression, that he prefaced it with a short paper On the Grounds 
of our Belief tn a Dtvine Government of the Universe, in which 
(iod IS defined as the moral order of the universe, the eternal 
law of right which is the foundation of all our being The cry 
of atheism was raised, and the doctoral government of Saxony, 
followed by all the German states except Prussia, suppressed 
the Journal and eonfisrated the copies found m their universities 
Pressure was put by the German powers on Charles Augustus, 
grand-duke of Saxe-Wtitnar, m whose dominions Jena universit> 
was situated, to reprove and dismiss the offenders Fichte's 
defences {ippellatton an das Publmtm gegen die Anklage des 
AiheismuSf and Gerichiliche Veranttvortuihg der IJerau^geber der 
phil ZeUschnfi, 1799), though masterly, did make it eawer 
for the liberal-mandcd grand-duke to pass the matter over, and 
an unfortunate letter, in which he threatened to resign in case 
of reprimand, turned tlie scale against him The grand-duke 
accepted hjs threat as a request to ref,ign, f^sed censure, and 
extended to him permission to withdraw from his chair at Jena , 
nor would he alter his decision, even though Fichte himself 
endeavoured to explain away the unfortunate letter 
Berhn was the only town in Germany open to him. Ills 
residence there from 1799 to z8o6 Was unl]ffoken eave for a 
course of lectures during the summer of 1805 at Eriangen, where 
he had been named prmessor. Sunounded by friends, including 
ScWegel and Schleiermacbor, he continued his literary work, 
perfecting the Wtssemchafislehre The most remarkahlr of the 
works from this period are--(i) the BesUmnimg dcs Mensehen 
(Vocation of Man, 1800), a book which, for beauty of style- 
richness of content, and elevation of thought, may be ranked 
with the Meditations of Descartes ; (2) Der gieschdossene Handels^ 
staai, 1800 fThe Exclusive or Isolated Cotnmercial State), a very 
remarkable treatise, intensely socialist in tone, and inqujcqting 
organised protection , Sonnenhlam Dencht an das grisseee ' 
Publicum idler die neuesie Phtlosophte, i8oz la i8oz Was also 
written the Darstetlung der Wtssenschaftslehre, which wa? not 

S uhhbhed till after his death. In 1804 a sot ot lectures on the 
usemchaftsUhre was given at Berlin, the notes of which were 
published m the Nachgdassene Werke, vol. u- In 1804 were 
also delivered the noble lectures entitled Gr^ndzuge des gegen*- 
wMigen ZcMters (Characteristics of the Present Age, 
contaming a most adinirable analysis of the Aufklarmg, 
the petition of such a moveioent of thought in the natund 
evolution of the general human consciousness, pointing pi^t 
its inherent defects, and inf catfng as the ultimate gpa) of progress 
tbe life of reason in its highest asjpiect as a Witf m the d^vme 


order of the universe. The philosophy of histo^ sketched in 
this work has something of value with much that is fantastic 
In 1805 and 1806 appeared the Wesen dcs Gftlchrten (Nature of 
the Scholar) and the Anwetstmg zum seligen Leben odor •Rdigwns- 
kkre (Way to a Blessed Life), the latter the most important 
work of this Berim period In it the union between thedfinitc 
self-conaciousnets and the infinite ego or God w handled in an 
almost mystical manner The knowledgr and love of God is 
the end of life , by thw means only tan we nttain blessedness 
{Seligkeit), for in Cod iilone have W’c a permanent, enduring object 
of desire The infinite God is the all , the woild ot independent 
objects 15 the result of reflection or scl^c onsciousncss, h\ which 
the mflmte unity is brokon up God is thus tiver and abo^ c the 
distinction of sub|e(,^ and object ; our knowledge is but a reflex 
or picture of tlie mfinite ^ence Being is not thought 
The dbasters of Prussia in 1806 drove Fichte from Berlin, 
He retired first to Stai^gard, then to K6nigs!xrg (where he 
lectured for a tinte), then to Copenhagen, w^heine he rciumccl 
to thp capital m August 2.807 Fmm tms tune his publidied 
writings are practical tn rharaoUnr ♦ not till after the appcfuanco 
of the Nackgelai^sene Werke was It known in wtxit ^hapt In-' filial 
sp(‘culations had been throwm out We here note file culta” 
of these posthumous writings as being of unpoi twice fur tiacing 
the devtilopnieiit of Fschte’s tliought From the ^ear iHofi we 
have the remarkable Bencht nl>er die Wi^seftschifislehre (BVj^r, 
vol Mu), with Us sharp critique of Schdlmg, fiom jSio ve 
have the ThUsachen des BoiVit^sUevn^, pulilishcd 111 38117, of 
which another treatment is given in lectures of {i^achgel 
Werke, vol 1 ) Of the IT issen^chaftshhe v/e ha% e, 111 1812 ifsj 3, 
four sepaiatc treatments contained in tlie Kaihgcl ]\eikc As 
these consist mwnlv of notes for Urtures, couched an incouth 
phras€ol()g>% the) cannot be held to throw miuh light on T note’s 
views Perhaps the most interesting aie the 1 clurcs of i8i2 
on Transcendental 1 ogic {Nach Welle, 1 io6-^oc) 

From i8ie wc have notes of two courses on praUaal philosophy^ 
Eechidehre (Nach Werke, tol 11) and Siltenlehre (ib \ol ni.), 
A finished wt)rk in the same department is the Staotdehre. 
pubhshed m 1820 This gives the Fichtcan utopia oigtiuuea 
on prmciples of pure reason , m tex) many cases tlie jxoii^osals 
are identical with principles of pure despotism. 

During these jears, however, Ficlrte was mainly occupied 
with public affairs In 1807 he drew up an elaborate and 
minute pkui for tbe proposed new university of Berlin. In 
j8o7’-i8q 8 ho delivered at BexlJn, amidst danger and disooiirafre- 
mcnl, hw noble addresses to the German people {Reden an die 
deuUche Nation) Even if we think that in tliese pure reason 
is sometimes overshadowed by patT'otn^m, we cannot but recog^ 
nize the immense practical value of w^hat ho recommended us 
the only true foundation for national prosperitjr 
In 1810 he was elected rector of the new university founded 
in the previous year. This post be resigned in iSsa, mainly on 
account of the ilifficultieB he expcsrienced in his endeavour to 
reform the student Mfe of the universitv 
In 1813 began the great effort of (Jermanv for national in- 
dependence. Pebarrea from taking an active part, Fidile 
made his contribution by way nf lectures The addresses on 
the idea of a true war ((fber den Begrtff eincs wcMiaffsn Knegs, 
forming part of the SlaatsUhre) contain a very subtle contrast 
between the positions of France and Germany in the war. 

in the autumn of 16x3 the hospitals of Berlin were filled with 
sick and wounded from the campaign Among the most devoted 
In her exertions was Fichte's wife, who, m January 1814, was 
attacked with a virulent hospital fever. On the day after she 
was pronounced cut of danger Fichte wias struck down He 
fingered for some days m an almost unconscious state, and died 
on the 27th of January 1814- 

The philosophy of Fichte, woiked out ill a serie** of writings^ 
and falling clironologically into two distmot periods, that of Jena 
and that of Berlm, aoemed m tbe course of its development to 
uadotgo a change so ItWMlatneneal that many critics haw ahacfdy 
letieaaitod asid opposed to one another an earlier and a later 7>hase 
The gravad of the modification, further, has been •smight and 
f^jparently found fa quite external toilluences, principally tliat of 
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SchelUng's Naturphtlosoph^Sf to *otn^ that of fichleierma^er 
But as a rule most of those wlio have adupteil this viear have qooe 
•o Without the full and patid&t exainiilation which the matter 
demands, they have been misled by the difference in tone and 
style lietween the earlier and later writings, and have concluded that 
underlying this was a fundamental difference of philosophic con- 
ception One only, Erdmann, m his kntmcklung d deiU Spek 
mt Kani^ f 29, seems to give full rclerences to justify his opinion, 
and even he, in his later work, Ofundnss dtr Gesch det Philos 
M 3), § 31 1, admits that the difference is much less than he had 
at the first imagined Ho certainly retains his former opinion, 
but mainly on the ground, in itself uitelligible and legitimate, that, so 
far as Fichte's philosophical reputation and influence are concerned, 
attention may lie limited to the earlier doctrines of the Wtssen^ 
schaftsUhre This may be so, but it can be admitted neither that 
Fichte's views underwent radical change, nor tliat the Wtssenschafts- 
lehrs was ever regarded as m itself complete, nor that Fichte was 
unconscious of the apparent difference liietween his earlier and later 
utterances. It is demonstrable by various passages in the works 
and letters that he never looked upon the Wasenschaftslehre as con- 
taining the whole system , it is clear from the chronology of his 
writings that the modifications supposed to be due to other thinkers 
were from the first imphcit m his theory , and if one fairly trac es 
the course of thought in the early writings, one can see how he 
was inevitably led on to the statement of the later and, at first sight, 
divergent vieus On only one point, the position assigned m the 
Wisseiisehaflslehre to the absolute ego, is there any obscurity , but 
the n lative passages are far from decisive, and from the early work, 
Netie DarsMlung der Wissonschaftilehret unquestionably to be in- 
cluded in the Jena penod, one can see that from the outset the 
doctrine of the absolute ego was held in a form diffciing only m 
statem^mt from the later tlieory 

Fichtt’s system cannot bo compressed with intelhgibillty We 
shall here note only three points («) the origin m Kant , (6) the 
iundainc'nt.U principle and method of the Wissensehalislehre , (r) the 
connf'Mon with tlie Inter writings The most important works for 
(a) are the “ Review of Aenesidemus," and the Second Introduction 
to the n tsievichaftslehre , for (b) the groat treatises of the Jena 
period , for (c) the lhatsachen des Heitnti^tievvs of 1810 

(a) The Kantian system had for the first time opened up a truly 
fruitful line of philosophic speculation, the transcendent.il con- 
sideration of knowledge, or tno analysis of the conditions under 
which cognition is possil^le To Kant the fundamental condition 
was given m the synthetical unity of consciousness The primitive 
fact under which might be gathoanl the special conditions of that 
synthisis which we call cognition w.is tliis unity But by Kant 
there was no .ittenipt made to show that the StUd special conditions 
were necessary from the very nature of consciousness itself Hun 
iiectssilv was discovorod and proved m a manner which might U 
called empitical Moreover, while Kant m a quite similar manner 
pointed out that mlmlion had special conditions, space and tune, 
lie did not show any Imk of conm xion between these and the primi- 
tne conditions of pure cognition Closely conneettd with tins 
renarkable defect in the Kantian view - lying, mdeed, at the founda- 
tion of it — was the doctrine that the matter of cognition is altogethr r 
given, or tlirown into the fortn of cognition from without So 
strongly was this doctnno emiihasized by Kant, that he seemed to 
refer the matter ot knowledge to the action iqjon us of a non-ego 
or Dtng~an stch, absolutely beyond consciousness While these 
hints towards a completely intclligilde account of cognition were 
given by Kant, they wcie not reduced to system, ana from the way 
in which the elements of cognition were related, could not be so 
reduced Only in the sphere oi practical reason, where the intelligible 
nature presenbod to itself its own laws, was there the possibihtj of 
systematic deduction from a single principle 
Ihc peculiar position in which Kant had left tlie theory of cog- 
nition was assailed from many different sides and l»y many wnlers, 
specially by Schultzo (Aenesidemus) and Maimon To the criticisms 
of the latter, in particular, Fichte owed much, but his own activity 
went far beyond what they supjiUed to him To complete Kant’s 
work, to demonstrate that all the necessary conditions of knowledge 
can be deduced from a single principle, ana consequently to expound 
the complete system of reason, that is the business of the If 
uhaftsUhte By it the theoretical and practical reason shall be 
shown to coincide, for while the categories of cognition and the 
whole sjstem of pure tliought can be expounded from one principle, 
the ground of this principle is scientincally, or to cognition, in- 
explicable, and IS made conceivable only in the practical philosophy 
The ultimate basis for the activity of cognition is given nv the will 
Even in the practical sphere, however, Fichte found that the contra- 
diction, insoluble to cognition, was not completely suppressed, 
and he was thus driven to the higher view, which is explicitly stated 
in th later writings though not, it must be confessed, with tho 
precision and scientific clearness of the Wissenschaftslehre^ 

(d) What, then, is this smgle principle, and how does it work 
itself out into system? To answer this one must liear in mind 
what Fichte intended by designating all philosophy IVtssensehafle* 
fehre, or theory oi science. Phtloeophy is to him the rethinking of 
aettud cognition, the theory of knowledge, the complete, systematic 
exposition of the pnnciples which lie at the basis of all reasoned 


eognition. It traces th** necessary acts bv the cwniHve 

consciousness comes to be what it is, both m fdrni and m content 
hot tliat it IS a natural history, or even pkeuomemlogy ot con- 
sciousness , only lit the later writifigs did Fichte adopt even the 
genetic method of exposition , it is the complete statement of the 
pure pnnciples of the understanding in their rational or necessat) 
Older But if complete, this Wissen^chaftslehre must be able to 
deduce the whole organism of cognition from certain fundamental 
axioms, themselves unproved and incapable of proof , only thus 
can wo have a system oi reason From these pnmary axioms the 
whole body of necessary thoughts must be developed, and, as 
Socrates would say, the argument itself will indicate the path oi 
the development 

Of such primitive principles, the absolutely necessary conditions 
of possible cognition, only three are tlunkable — one perfectly un- 
conditioned both m form and matter , a second, unconditioned m 
form but not m matter , a third, unconditioned m matter but not 
m form Of these, evidently the first must be the fundamental , to 
tome extent it conditions the other two, though these cannot be 
deduced from it or proved by it The statement of these pnnciples 
forms the introduction to Wtssensckaftslehre 
Tho method which Fichte first adopted for stating these axioms 
IS not calculated to throw full light upon them, and tends to ex- 
aggerate the apparent ainness and unsuostantiality of his deduction 
Ihcy may be explained thus The primitive condition of all in- 
telligence IS that the ego shall posit, affirm or be aware of itself 
The ego is the ego , sucli is the first pure act of conscious intclhgence, 
that by wluch alone consciousness can come to be what it is It 
IS what Fichte called a Dccd-act (Thathandlung) , wc cannot be 
sware of the process, —the ego ts not until it has affirmed itself, — 
but we are aware of the result, and can see the necessity of the act 
by which it is brought about The ego then posits itself as real 
What the ego posits is real But in conscioubness there is equally 
given a primitive act of op-positmg, or contra-positmg, formally 
distinct /rom the act of position, but materially determined, in so 
far as what is op-posited must be the negative of that which was 
posittd The non-ego— not, be it noticed, the world as we know 
it IS op-posed m consciousness to the ego. Ihe ego is not the 
non-ego tlow this act of op-positmg is possible and necessary, 
only becomes clear m tho practic.il philosophy, and even there the 
inherent difficulty le.ids to a higlier view But third, we have now 
an absolute antithesis to our original thesis Only the ego is real, 
but the non-e‘go is posited m the ego The contradiction is solved 
in a higher synthesis, wluch takes up into itself the two oiiposites 
1 he ego and non-ego limit one anotlier, or determine one another , 
and, as limitation is negation of part of a divisible quantum, m this 
third act, the divisible tgo is op-posed to a divisible non-ego 
From this point onwards the course procetds by the method 
already made clear Wc pi ogress b> mokmg explicit the oppositions 
contained m the fundamental synthesis, by uniting these opposites, 
analysing the new synthesis, and so on, until we reach an ultimate 
jxur Kow, in the synthesis of the thud act two prmciplos may be 
distinguished — (i) the non-ego determines the ego, (2) the ego 
ditcnnines the non-ego As dttcrmined the ego is theoretical, a 
determining it is practical , iiltiinalely the opposed pnnciples must 
be united by showing how the ego is both determining and determined 
It IS impossible to ent r liere on the steps by wluch the theo- 
retical ego IS shown to dtvelop into the complete system of cognitive 
caU gorier or to tr ce the did action of the processes (juoducLive 
imagination, mtiutioii, sensation, understanding, judgment, reason) 
by which the quite ind< finite non-ego comes to assume the appear- 
ance of defmito objects m the lornis of time and space All this 
evolution IS the necessary consetjuenco of the determination ol 
the ego by the non-ego But it is clear that the non-ego cannot 
really delcrmmc the ego There is no reality beyond the ego itself 
Ihc contradiction can only be suppressed if the ego itself opposes 
to itself the non-ego, places it ns an Anstoss or plane on which its 
own activity breaks and from which it is reflected Now, this op- 
positmg of the Anstoss is tlio necessary condition of the practical ego, 
of the will If the ego be a striving power, then of necessity a 
limit must be set by wliich its stnvmg is manifest But how can 
the infinitely active ego jxisit a limit to its own activity ? Here 
we come to the rnn of Fichte's system, which is only partly cleared 
up in the PechUlehre and SUienlehre If the ego be pure activity, 
free activity, it can only become aware of itself by positing some 
limit We cannot possibly have any cognition of how such an act 
IS possible. But as it is a free act, the ego cannot be determined 
to it by onythmg beyond itself , it cannot be aware of ite own free- 
dom otherwise than as determmed by other free egos Thus in the 
Rechtslehre and Sittenlehre, the multiphcity of egos is deduced, ami 
with this deduction the first form of the Wtssensckaftslehre appeared 
to end ^ , - 

(r) But in fact deeper questions remamed. We have spoken of 
the ego as becoming aware of its own freedom, and have shown how 
the existence of other egos and of a world m which these egos* may 
act are the necessary conditions of consciousness of Ireedom But 
all this is the work of the ego All that has been expounded follows 
if the ego comes to consciousness. We have therefore to consider that 
tho absolute ego, from which spring all tho individual egos, is not 
subject to these conditions, but freely determines itself to them. 
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How IS this absolute ego to be conceived ? As early as 1797 Fichte 
had begun to see that the ultimate basis of his system was the 
absolute ego, in which is no difference oi subject and object , m x8oo 
the Bcstmmung d^s M$nschen defmed this ahsoluto ego as the 
milnite moral will of the universe, God, in whom are all the in- 
dividual egos, from whom they have sprung. It lay in the nature 
• if tlxe thmg tliat more precise utterances should be given on thh 
subject, and these we find in the 2 hatsa(.h$n dst, Dawusitscyns and m 
all the later lectures, God in them w the absolute I ife, the absolute 
One, who becomes conscious of himself bv self diremption into the 
individual egos The individual ego is only possible as opposed to e 
non-ego, to a world of the senses , thus the infinite will tnsni 
fests himself m the individual, and the individual has over against 
him the non-ego or thing The individuals do not make part 
the being of the one life, but ato a pure form of its absolute freodom " 
" The individual is not consmoiis of himself, but the Life is conscious 
ot itseli m individual form and as an individual In order that 
the Life may act, though it is not necessary that it should act, m- 
dividuahzation is necessary Thus,** says Fichte, “ we reach a 
final conclusion Knowledge is not mere knowledge of itself, but 
of being, and of the one being that truly is, viz God, . . « Ibis one 
possible object of knowledge is never known in its purity, but ever 
broken mto the various forms of knowledge which are and can be 
shown to be necessary Ihe demonstration of the necessity of these 
forms IS philosophy or WtssenschaflMns ** (Thats des Bewttsc , 
IVerke, 11 685) This ultimate view is expressed throughout the 
lectures (m the Nachgel Wethe) in uncouth and mystical language 

It will escape no one (i) how the iilca and method of the Wtssnt 
schaftslehrc prepare the way foi the latei llcrelian dialectic, ■lud 
(2) how completely the whole philosophy of Schopenhauer is con- 
t.imed m the later writings of Pichtc It not to the credit of 
historwns that Schopenhauer*s debt should have been allowed to 
(jass with so little notice 

Biijliocraphy - Fichte’s complete wonts were published by his 
son J II Fichtc Sdiumtluhe \i itke (8 vols , IJerhn, 1845-16 p), 
with Nachgelas^cite Wahe (3 vob , Bonn, 1034-1835), also Leben 
und Briefwcch^el (2 vols, 1830, ca 1862) Among translations me 
those of William Snulh, Popufnr Writittf'S of Fichtr, with Memot^ 
(2 voln , London, x848“X84q, 4th cd i88y) , A K Kroogcr, poitions 
of the W i:iSuxsLhaftsUhfe (^neme of Knowledge, PhiladclpUu, ibOo . 
ed London, i88y), the Natunecht (Siieme of Rights, 1870, cd 
london, 1880), of the* Vorlesunmn %i d Beshmmiwg d Gelcktint 
(7 he Vocation of the Scholar, by W Smith, 1847) , Dosimation of Man, 
b> Mrs P Sinnett , JHscom^ h la nation alhmande, Fremh by Ldon 
Philippe (1895), preface by F Picavct, and a biographical 
memoir 

The number of critical works is very hrge Besides the ni atones 
of post-Kant lan plulosonhy liy Lrdinann, Forllagc (whoso account 
IS remarkably good), Michelet, Ihcdermann and others, ste Win 
liusse, i ichte und seme Bezxchnng zin Gegemvaxt dcs deutschen Volkts 
(Halle, 1848-1810) , J IT Lf>wc, Die Phtlosophte Puhtes (Stutlgait, 
jSCk) , Kuno Fischer, OcKchichte d neueren Philosophte (iSbQ, 188 j, 
1890) , Ludwig Noack, Iichte nach setnem Leben, Lchren und H tiken 
(Leipzig, t 8(>2) , R Adamson, hxchte (i88t, in Knight’s “ J*hilo- 
sophiCdl Clasbics ”) , Oscar Bcii/ow, jCii I uhtex Lchxc von Nuht-hh 
pern, 1C9S) , E O Burmauu, Die Px ansccndentalphilosophe 
PichUs und Schelhngs (Upsala, 1890 1892), M Carni-re, Fichtes 
Gcistcsentmckelnng tn die Reden uher d Besttmmung des Gelehtien 
(189 0 , C C Everett, Fichte's Si tence of Knowledge (Chicago, 1884) , 
O J^flcidorcr, J U I tchtes lebensbild eincs deat^ihen Denhers und 
Paiixoten (Stuttgart, 1877) , T Wotschke, Fuhte und Ciigena 
(1896), W Kahitz, Stndten zttr FntivuMitnf^^'ge^chtchte der fuhte* 
*schen Wtsscnschaftslehre aus der Kantiichen Philosophte (1002) , 
L Lask, Fxchte^ Idealtsmus und die Oeschichte (1902) , X Leon, 
La Philos de Ftchte (1902) , M Wiener, J G hiJites Lehre vom 
Wesf n und Inhalt der Gcschithte (igofi) 

On Fichte’s social philosophy see, e g , T Schmidt-Wameck, 
Die Soctologte Fichtes (Berlin, 18C4) , W Wmdclbaml, hichtes Idee 
des deutschen Staates (1800) , M Weber, Fichtes Sosialismus und sei% 
\erhalin%s sur Marx' schen Doctrin (1900), S II (jutman, JT. Cr 
hichtes Sosialpddagogth (1907) , II Lindau, Johann G I u hte und der 
neuere Soaahsmus (1900), (R Ai> , X ) 


nCHTELGBBIRGB* a mountain group of Ba\aria, forming 
the centre from which various mountain ranges proceed, — ^the 
Elstergebirge, Imkmg it to the Erzgebirge, in a N.E,, the Fronken- 
wald in a N W , and the Bohmenvald in a S E direction Ihe 
streams to which it gives rise flow towards the four cardinal 
jiomts, — e g the Eger eastward and the Siiale northward, both 
to the Elbe , the Weisser Mam westward to the Rhine, and the 
Naab southward to the Danube The chief points of the mass 
are the Schneeberg and the Ochsenkopf, the former having a 
height of 5448, and the latter of 3356 ft. The whole distnct 
IS pretty thickly populated, and there is great abundance of 
wood, as well as of iron, vitnol, sulphur^ copper, lead and many 
kinds of marble. The inhabitants anc employed chiefly in the 


iron mines> at foiges and blast furnaces, and in charcoal burning 
and the manufacture of blacking from firewood. Although 
surrounded tailways and crossed by the lines Nurembe^- 
Eger and R^ensburg-Oberkotzau, the Fichtelgebiige, owing 
principally to its raw climate and bleakness, is not much visited 
by Strang, the only important points of interest being Alex- 
andersbad (a delightfully situated watenng-place) and the 
granite labyrinth of Luisenburg. 

See A Schmidt, Pilhier dutch das Fichielgehxvge (1899) ; DiHiaL 
Deutschland*, andMeyei, Conv$rsat%ons*LeAihon (1904). 

FICINO, MAESILIO (1433-1499), Italian plulosopher and 
writer, was born at Fighne, in the upper Arno valley, m the year 
1433 His father, a physician of some eminence, settled m 
Florence, and attached himself to the person of Cos*mo de* 
Medici Here the young Marsilio received his elemental^ 
education in grammar and Latin literature at the huh bwiiooi 
or studio pubblico While still a boy, he showed promise of 
rare hterary gifts, and distinguished himself by his facility in 
the acquisition of knowledge Not only literature, but the 
physical sciences, as then taught, had a charm for him ; and he 
IS said to have made considerable progress m medicine under 
the tuition of his father He was of a tranquil temperament, 
sensitive to music and poetry, and debarred by w'eak health 
from joining m the moie active pleasures of his fellow-students 
W hen he had attained the age of eighteen or nineteen years, 
Cosimo received him into hn household, and determined to make 
use of his rare disposition for scholarship m the d<\elopTOcnt 
of a long-cherished project During the session of the coun' il 
for tlic union of the Greek and l^tm churches at Florence in 
1439, CoMmo had made acquaintance with Gcmistos Plethon, 
ihe Neo-Platonic sage of Mistra, whose discourses upon Plato 
and the Alexandrian mystics so fascinated tlic learned society 
of Florence that they named him tl.2 second Plato Tt had been 
the drcjun of this man's whole life to suptr'‘ede both fonns of 
Chri-.tianity by a semi-pagan theosophy deduced from the 
writings of the later Pythagoreans and Platonists When, 
therefore, he perceived the impression he had made upon the 
first citizen of Florence, Gcmistos suggested that the capital 
of modern culture would be a fit place for the resuscitation of the 
once so famous Academy of Athens Cosimo tiok this hint. 
The second half of the 15th century was destined to be the age 
of academies in Italy, and the regiuint passion tor antiquity 
satisfied itself with any imitation, howTver grotesque, of Greek 
or Roman institutions In order to iound his new academy 
upon a firm basis Cosimo resolved not onlv to assemble men of 
letters for the purpose of Platonic disputation at certain regular 
intervals, but also to appoint a hierophant and official expositor 
of Platonic doctnne. He hoped bv these means to give a certain 
stability to his projected institution, and to avoid the supei- 
ficiality of mere enthusiasm. The plan was good , and with 
the rare instinct for character which distinguished him, he 
made choice of the right man for his purpose m the young 
IMarsilio 

Before he had begun to learn Greek, Marsilio entered upon the 
task of studying and elucidating Plato It is known that at 
this early period of his life, while he was yet a novice, he wrote 
voluminous treatises on the great philosopher, which he after- 
wards, however, gave to the flames In the year i4«;9 John 
Argyropoulos was lecturing on the Greek language and literature 
at Florence, and lilarsilio became his pupil He was then about 
twenty-three years of age Seven years later he felt Linisclf a 
sufficiently ripe Greek scnolar to begin the translation of Plato, 
by which his name is famous in the history of scholarship, and 
whicli IS still the best translation of that author Italy can boast. 
The MSS on which he worked were supplied by his patron 
Cosimo de* Medici and bv Amengo Bencx W^le the translation 
was still m progress Fieino from time to time submitted its 
pages to the scholars, Angelo Pohziano, Cristoforo Landino, 
Dcmetrios Chalchondylas and others , and since these men 
were all members of the Platonic Academy, there can be no 
doubt that the discussions raised upon the text and Latin 
version greatly served to promote the purpose of Cosimo’s 
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foumliiiion. At last the book ailpoaiMfui 1482^ the expemee pf 
thf'ptess being defrayed by the noble FiorentJnd^ Filippo Valors 
Abe^t the same tone Marsilio completed and published' his treatise 
on the Platonic doctrine oi unmortality {Th^pa Plaiemu^ 
de tmmpftaliiaie ammae), the Work by which his claims to take 
rank as a philosopher must be estimated. This was shortly 
foll()\ied by the translation of Plotinus into Latin, and by a 
voluminous commentary, the former finudicd m i486, the latter 
m t4^i, and both published at the cost of I^renzo de’ Medici 
just one month after his death As a supplement to these 
labours m the field of Platonic and Alexandrian philosophy, 
Mamilio next devoted his eneiigies) to* the tmuslatton of Dionysius 
the Aruopagitc, whose work cm the celestial iuemrehy, though 
leoognized as spunoiis by the Neapoliftan humanist, LomneO 
Valla, had supreme attracticm for the mystic and uncritical 
mtellect of Finno. 

It IS not easy to value the services of Maraiho Ficmo at their 
proper wortli As a philosopher, he can advance no claim to 
ongittality, his labonous treatise on Platonic theology being 
little better tlian a mass of ill-digested erudition As a scholar, 
he failed to recognize the distinctions between chfTcrent periods 
of antiquity ^iid various schools of thought As an exponent 
of Plato he offered from the fatal error of confounding Plato 
with Uie later Platoiusts It is true that in this respect he did 
not differ widely from the mass of his contemporaries Lorenzo 
Valla and An>^lo Poluiano, almost alone among the scholars of 
that age, shi wed *i true critical perception. I* or the rest, it was 
enough th.it nu aiithor should be ancient to secure their admira- 
tion llu* whole of antKjuity seemed prccnous in the eyes of its 
discoverers ; and even a thinker so acute as Pico di Minindoia 
di earned of the poasibihtv of extracting the essence of philo- 
sophic al truth b> indiscriminate collation of the most divergent 
dcKt lines Ficinu was, moreover, a firm believer m planetary 
influences He could not separate his philosophical irom his 
astrological studies, and caught eagerly at any fragment of 
antiquity whwh seemed to support his chenshed delusions 
It may here be incidentally mentioned that this superstition 
brought him into trouble with the Roman (’hurch In 1489 
he was accused of magic befbre Pope Innocent VIII , and had to 
secure the good ofiups of Franccsco Sodermi, Ermolao Barbaro; 
and the anhbishop Rinaldo Or&ini, m order to purge himself of 
a most per iloiis imputn tion What Ficino achieved of reallv solid, 
was Ills translation The value of that work cannot be denied , 
the impulse which it gave to Platonic studies m Italy, and through 
them to the formation of the new philosophy in Europe, is 
indisputable, luiino differed from the majority of his contempor- 
aries in this that, while he felt tlie influence of antiquity no less 
strongly than tlicy did, he never lost his f,uth m Christianity, 
or contaminated lits morab bv contact wnth pngamsin For him, 
aa for Petrrtrtih, St Augustine was the model ot a Christian student 
The canhtial point of his doctrine was the identity of religion and 
philosophy. He held that philosophy consists in the study of 
truth and wisdom, and that (iinl alone is truth and wisdom,— 
so that phdosophv is but religion, and true religion is genuine 
philosophy Religion, indeed, is common to aU men, but its 
pure form is that revealed through Christ, and the teaching 
of Christ 1* jkOlfioicnt to a man in all circumstances of life Vet 
It cannot bo expected that every man should accept the faith 
without reasoning ; and here l^cino found a place for Platonism 
He maintained that the Platonic doctrine was providentially 
made to harmonize with ('hristmnity, m order that liy its means 
speculative intellects might bo led to Christ. The transition 
from this point of view to an almost superstitious adoration 
of Plato was natural , and Fiano, wc know, joined m the hymns 
and cglobrations with which the Florentme Academy honoured 
their great master on the day of his birth and death. Those 
famous festivals m winch Lorenzo de’ Medici delighted had 
indeed a pagan tone appropriate to the sentiment of the Re* 
naissance , nor were all the worshippers of the Athenian sage so 
true to Christianity as lus devoted student 
* Of Fiano’s pei^sonal life there is but little to be said. In order 
might have leisure for umnlerrupted study, Costmo de’ 


Medm gave him a house near S. Maria Nuovain Florence, and 
a httle farm at Mentevecohio^ not for Irom the villa of Careggi. 
Keino, hke nearfy all the scholars of‘ that age in Italy, dehghtcd 
in country life. At Montevecchio he lived contentedly 
his books, in the neighbourhood of his two friends> Pico at 
Querceto^ and Foliziano at Fiesole, cheent^ his sditude by 
playing on the lute, and corresponding with the most illustrious 
men of Italy. His letters, ext^ndin^ over the years 1474-1494, 
have been published, lx)th separately and in his collected works 
From these it may be gathered that nearly every living scholar 
of note was included m the list of his friends, and that the 
subjects which interested him were by no means confined to 
his Platonic studies. As instances of his close intimacy with 
illustrious Florentme families, it may be mentioned that he 
held the young Francesco Guicciardini at the font, and that 
he helped to cast the horoscope of the Casa Strozzi m the Via 
Tomabuorti. 

At the age of forty Ficmo took orders, and was honoured 
with a canonry of S Lorenzo He was henceforth asaduous 
in the performance of his duties, preaching m his cure of Novoli, 
and also m the cathedral and the enurch of the Angch at Florence, 
lie used to say that no man was better than a good priest, and 
none worse than a bad one His life corresponded in all points 
to his principles It was the life of a sincere Christian and a real 
sage, of one who found the best fruits of philosophy m the 
practice of the C hnstian virtues. A more amiable and a more 
harmless man never lived , and this was much in that age of 
discordant passions and lawless licence. In spite of his weak 
health, he was indefatigably industrious His tastes were of the 
simplest ; and while scholars like Filelfo were intent on ex- 
tracting money from their patrons by flattery and threats, he 
remained so poor that he owed the publication of all his many 
works to private munificence For his old patrons of the house 
of Medici Ficmo always cherished sentiments of the liveliest 
gratitude Cosimo he called his second father, saying that Ficmo 
had given him life, but Cosimo new birth,— the one had devoted 
him to Galen, the other to the divme Plato,— the one was phvsician 
of the body, the other of the soul. With Lorenzo he lived on 
terms of familiar, afifcctionate, almost parental intimacy. He had 
seen the young prince grow up m the palace of the Via Larg% 
and had helped in the development of his rare intellect In latei 
years he did not shrink from uttering a word of warning and 
advice, when he thought that the master of the Florentine 
republic was too much inclined to yield to pleasure. A character- 
istic proof of his attachment to the house of Medici was furnished 
bv a yearly custom winch he practised at his farm at Monte- 
vccchio He used to invite the contadim who had served 
( osimo to a banquet on the day of Saints Cosimo and Damiano 
(the patron saints of the Medici), and entertained them with 
music and singing This affection was amply returned Cosimo 
employed almost the last hours ot his ife in listening to Ficmo’s 
reading of a treatise on the highest good ; while Lorenro, in 
a poem on true happiness, desenbed him as the mirror of the 
world, the nursling of sacred muses, the harmonizer of wisdom 
and beauty m complete accord. Ficmo died at Florence m 
1409 * 

Besides the works already noticed, Ficmo composed a treatise 
on the Christian religion, Which was first given to the world m 
1476, a translation into Italian of Dante’s De monarehta, a life 
of Plato, and numerous essays on ethical and semi<*philo$ophical 
subjects Viijour of reasoning and onginality of view were not 
his characteristics as a writer ; nor will the student who has 
raked these dust-heaps of miscellaneous learning and old* 
fashioned mysticism discover more than a few sentences of 
genuine enthusiasm and simple-hearted aspuration to repay his 
trouble and reward his patience. Only in familiar letters, 
prolegomena, and prefaces do we find the man Ficmo, and learn 
to know his thoughts and sentiments unclouded by a mist of 
citations; these mmor compositions have therefore a certaul 
permanent value, and will continually be studied for the l^ht 
they throw upon the learned circle gathered round Lorenzo in 
the golden age of hmnanianii 
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The stadent may be refened ibr further infoimatioa to the fellow-* 
lAg works lictm opera (Basiieae, 1576) ; 

w/fl, auctore Corbio (^d Bandhxi, Pisa, , Roscde's Lite of 
Lorenzo de' Media , Pasquale \ illaH, La Stona d% OtMamo Savo^ 
ftarola (Firenee, Le Monnicr, 1859), Von. Reumociti, Lotfeneo de^ 
Medici (Lcipsig, 1874) (J A S<) 

FICKSBURO9 A town of Orange Free State no by rail 
E by N of Bloemfontein Pop (1904) 1954, of whom ioai were 
whites Tlie town is situated near the north bank of the Caledon 
river and is the capital of one of the finest agricultural and stocks 
raising regions of the province. It has direct railway oommunica^ 
tion with Katal and an extensive trade. In the neighbourhood 
are petroleum wells and a diamond mine In the fossilized ooze 
of the Wonderkop, a table mountain of the adjacent Wittebergen, 
are quantities of petrified fish 

FICTIONS, or legal fictions, m law, the term used for false 
averments, the truth of which is not permitted to be called m 
question English law as well as Roman law abounds in fictions 
^metimcs they are merelv the condensed expression of a rule 
of law, — e g , the fiction of English law that husliand and wife 
were one person, and the fiction of Roman law that the wife 
was the daiightei of the husband Sometimes they must be 
regarded as reasons invented in order to justify a rule of law 
acc ording to an implied ethical standard Of this sort seems to lie 
the fiction or presumption that every one knows the law, which 
reconciles the rule that ignorance is no excuse for crime with 
the moral commonplace that it is unfair to punish a man for 
violating a law of whose existence he was unaware Again, 
some fictions arc deliberate falsehoods, adopted as true for the 
purpose of establishing a remedy not otherwise attainable Of 
thw sort are the numerous fictions of English law by which the 
different courts obtained jurisdiction in private business, removed 
inconvenient restrictions m the law relating to land, &c 

What to the sc lentific jurist is a stumbling-block is to the older 
writers on English law a beautiful device for reconciling the strict 
letter of the law' with common sense and justice. Blackstone, 
m noticing the well-known fu'tion by which the court of king’s 
bench established its jurisdiction in common pleas (vi^ that the 
defendant was m custody of the marshal of the court), says, 
** These fictions of law, though at first they may startle the* 
student, he will find upon further consideration to l)e highly 
beneficuil and useful , espec lally as this maxim is ever invariably 
that no fiction shall extend to work an mjuiy ; its 
plfopel* operation being to prevent a mischief or remedy an 
inconvenience that might result from the general nile of law 
So true it is that tn fictione pins semper substsUt aeqmtas.** 
Austin, on the other hand, while correctly assigning as the 
cause of many fictions the desire to combine the necessary 
reform with some show of respect for the abrogated law', makes 
the following harsh criticism as to others — ** Why the plain 
meanings which 1 have now stated should be obscured by the 
fictions to which 1 have just adverted I cannot conjecture 
A wish on the part of the authors of the fictions to render the law 
as mcogno^ethle as may be is probably the cause which Mr 
Bentham would assign 1 judge not, 1 confess, so uncharitably , 
I rather impute such fictions to the sheer imbecility (or, if you 
will, to the active and sportive fancies) of their grave and vene- 
rable authors, than to any deliberate design, good or evil ” 
Bentham, of course, saw in fictions the instrument by which 
the great object of his abhorrence, judtaary law, was produced 
It was the means by which judges usurped the functions of 
legislators “ A fiction of law,” he says, “ may be defined as 
a wilful falsehood, having for its object the stealing legislative 
powers by and for hands which could not or durst not openly 
claim It, and but for the delusion thus produced could not 
exercise it ” A partnership, he says, was formed between the 
kings and the judges against the interests of the pedple 
** Monarchs found force, lawyers fraud ; thus was the capital 
found ” {Htsfortcal Preface to the second edition of the Fragment 
on Government) ^ 

In the same essay Bentham notices the oompfluntive ranty of 
fictions in Soote law. As to fiction in particular, compared with the 


Sir H. Maine (Ancient Law) suppJUes the bistoncal elemept 
which IS alwa>s lacking in the explanations of Austin and 
Bentham. Fictions form one of the agencies by which, m pro- 
gressive societies,, positive law 1$ brought into harmony with 
public opinion. The others arc equity and statutes Fictions 
m this sense include, not merely the obvious falsities of the 
English and Roman systems, but any assumption which conceals 
a change of kw hv retaining the old formula after tho change has 
been made, It thus includes both the case law of the English and 
the Responsa Prudenium of the Romans “ \t a particular stage 
of social progress they are invaluable expedients for overcom- 
ing the rlgiditv of law , ami, Jndieedi without one of them, the 
fiction of adoption, which permits the familv tie to \yc artificially 
created, it is difficult to understand how society would ever have 
escaped from its swaddling clothes, and taten its first steps 
towards civilization.” 

The bolder remedial fictions of English law have been to a 
large extent removed by legislation^ and one great obstacle to 
any reconstruction of the legal svslcm has thus been partially 
removed Where the real remedy stood m glaring contrast to 
the nominal rule, it has boon openly ratified by statute In 
ejectment cases the mysterious slum litigants have disappeared, 
Ihe bond of entail can be broken without having recourse to 
the collusive proceedings of fine and recovery Fictions ha\c 
been almost entirely banished from the pioccdurc of the 
courts The action for damages on account of seduction, which 
IS still nominally an action by the father for loss of his 
daughter’s services, is perhaps the onl> fictitious action now 
remaining 

Fictions which appear in the form of principles are not so 
easily dealt with by li»pslation To exjHfl them formally from 
the system would require the rc-cnactmcnt of vast portions of 
law A change m legal modes of speech and t hough L would be 
more effective The legal mind instmctivcl> seizes upon cone rete 
aids to abstract reasoning. Many hard and revolting fictions 
must have begun tlicir career as metaphors In some cases the 
histor)' of ihe change may still almost be traced The conception 
that a man-of-war is a floating island, or that an ambassador’s 
house IS beyond the territorial limits of the country in which he 
resides, was originally a figure of speech designed to set a rule 
of law in a striking light It is then gravely accepted as true 
m fart, and other rules of law are deduced from it Its beginning 
IS to be compared with such phrases as “ an Englishman’s house 
IS his castle,^’ which have had no legal offshoots and still remain 
mere figures of speech 

Constitutional law is of course honeycombed with fictions 
Here there is hardly ever anything like direct legislative change, 
and yet real change is incessant The niles defining the sovereign 
power and fixing the authority of its various members are in most 
points the same as they were at the last revolution,— in many 
points they have been the same since the beginning of parlia- 
mentary government But they have long ceased to be true m 
fact ; and it would hardly be loo much to say that the entire 
series of formal propositions called the constitution is merely a 
scries of fictions 'Ihe legal attributes of the king, and even of 
the House of Lords, are fictions If we could suppose that the 
effects of the Reform Acts had been brought about, not by legisla- 
tion, but by the decisions of law courts and the practice of House 
of Commons committees — by such assumptions as that freeholder 
includes lease- holder and that ten means twenty— we should 
have in the legal constitution of the House of Commons the same 
kind of fictions that we find in the legal statement of the attributes 
of the crown and the House of Lords. Here, too, ficlioas have 
^en largely resorted to for the purpose of supporting particular 

work done by it in English law, the use made of it by the Scottish 
lawyers is next to nothing No need have they had of any such 
clumsy instrument Tliey have two others ** of their own making, 
by which things of the same sort have been done with much less 
trouble Nobile officium gives them the creative power of legislation . 
this and the word desuetude together the annihilative ** And a® 
notices aptly enough that, while the English lawyers declared ttot 
Tames II had abdicated tne throne (which o\trvbody knew to I# 
the Scottish kwyem boldly 9M he had forfeited It 
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theories^— popular or monarchical,— and such have flourished 
even more vigorously than purely legil fictions. 

nODES, BICHABD (1671-1725), English divine and historian, 
was bom at Hunmanby 1^ educated at Oxford He took 
orders, and obtained the living Of Halsham in Holderness m 
1696. Owing to ill-health he applied fur leave to reside at 
Wickhatn^ and m 1712 he removed to J-ondon on the plea of 
poverty, intending to pursue a litirnr' career In Ixindon he 
met Swift, who procured him a clupJaincy at Hull. He also 
becumc chaplain to the earl of Oxford After losing the Hull 
chaplaincy through a change of ministry m 1714, he devoted 
himself to writing. His best book is a life of Cardinal Wolsev 
(London, 1724), containing documents which are still valuable 
for reference ; of his other writings the Prefatory EptsUe contain-^ 
tngsome remarks lobe published on Uomer^s lltad (Ixmdon, 1714), 
was occasioned bv Pope’s proposed translation of the lltadj 
and his l^heologia ^peculaitva (London, 1718), earned him the 
degree of 1 ) I) at Oxford. In his own day he had a considerable 
reputation as an author and man of karning 
FIDDLE (O Eng fithele, fidel, &c , Fr vi^le, mole, vtolon , 
M II Her vtdele, mod Gcr. Ftedel^, a popular term for the violin, 
derived from the names of certain of its ancestors The word 
fiddle antedates the appearance of the violin by several centuries, 
and in England did not always represent an instrumcntof the same 
type The word has first been traced in 1205 m 1 iiyamon’s Brut 
(7002), “of haryie, of saltcnun, of fithcle and of cciriun ” In 
Chaucer’s time the fiddle was idon<’ ^ a well-known instrument* 


“ For Iiim was lever have at h . 1 ' d<l( » 

A twenty hokes. clothed m bUc v . 

Of Aristotle and his Phdii , .lu*, 

Than robes richc or lu’d or ‘autiiC ” 

(Prologue, V 298) 


The origin of the fiddle is of the grcatf‘st interest , it will be 
found inseparable from that of the violin both as regards the 
instruments and the etymology of the words , the remote 
common ancestor is the keiliarah of the Assyrians, the parent of 
the (jrcek cithara Ihc Romans are responsible for the word 
riddle, having bestowed upon a kind of cithvira - probably then 
in Its first transition — the name of fid/rulae (more rnrely fidfcidi), 
a diminutive form of fides In Alum de Lille’s De plamt/ 
itaUirac against the word lira stands as iqui valent vw(^, vi h 
the definition “Lira est quoddam genue cilharac vcl fitoli 
alioqum dc root Hoc instnimentum cst multum vulgure ” 
This IS a marginal note in writing of the i^lh ccntuiy * 

Some of the transitions from fidicula to fiddle are made evident 
in the accompanying tabic 


Latin • 

Medieval Latm 
Frenc h 
ProN enf al 
Spanish 

Old High German 

MidcUc High German 

German 

Italian 

Dutch 

Danish 

An^lrt Saxon 

Old English 


hdirulac 
\ it Ilia, filola 
vidle, vkUo, viole 
vml.i 

vigvK la, vjhiKl i, vigolo. 

fiduia 

vuh k 

fu del, > loliiic 
viol I Molmo 
\od»l 
fiddcl 
fithek 

tithele, lhal, fithcl, 
fvthvlle, fidcl, 
fidvllt, (south) vithclc 


For the descent of the guilai -fiddle, the first bowed ancestor 
of the violin, through many transitions from the cithara, see 
Cithara, Guitar and Guitar-Fiddi e 
In the minnesinger and troubadour fiddles, of which evidences 
abound during the 12th, 13th and i^th centuries, are to be 
observed the stnictural characteristics of the violin and its 
ancestors m the course of evolution The principal of these arc 
first of all the shallow sound-chest, composed of belly and back, 
almost flat, amnected by ribs (also present in the cithara), 
with incurvations more or less pronounced, an arched bridge, 
a finger-board and strings (varying in number), vibrated bv means 


See C S. H. de Coussemaker, Mimoire sur Hucbald (Paris, t84i) 


I of a bow. The central rose sound-holes of stringed instruments 
I whose strings are plucked by fingers or plectrum have given 
place to small^ lateral spund- 
holes placed on each side of 
the strings. It is in Germany,^ 
where contemporary drawings 
of fiddles of the X3th and Z4m 
centuries furmsh an authorita- 
ti\e clue, and m France, that 
the development may best be 
followed. The German minne- 
singer fiddle with sloping 
shoulders was the prototype of 
the \i L, whereas the 
fiddlc } reduced iLc vi lia 
throui ’i 1 1C mtCiii.CLiary of the 
Italian 1 )wed Lyia 
The fiddle of the Carolingian 
epoch, — such, for instance, as 
that mentioned by Otfrid of Weisscnburg ^ 1 1 1 is Harmony of ilu 
Gospels {c 8f)8), 

** Sih thar onch al ruarit 
1 his organo fuant 
Lira joh pdtUa” &c , — 



From Julius Rfihlmann’s CisekKhUder 

Boj, ftuHshi^meHte 

Mmnesmpfpr Fiddle Germanv, 
13th Century, from the Manesse 
MSS 


was in all probability still an instrument whose strings w^rc 
plucked by the fingers, a cithara in transilion (K S ) 

FIDENAE, an ancient town of I^atium, situated about 5 m 
N of Rome on the Via Salana, w'hidi ran between it and the 
Tiber It was for some while the frontier of the Roman territory 
and was often in the hands of Veil It appears to ha\e fallen 
under the Roman sw^y after the capture of this town, and is 
spoken of liy classical <iuihors as a place almost deserted in their 
tunc It seems, however, to have had some importance as a post 
station 1 he site of the arx of the ancient tow n is prol’iably to be 
sought on the hill on which lies the Villa Spada, though no traces 
of early buildings or defences arc to be seen • pre-Roman trmbs 
are to I * nmnd in the cliffs to the north Ihe lati r \ illage laj at 
the foot of the hill on the eastern edge of the high-road, and 
it , ama, with a dedicatory inscription to M Aurelius b} the 
'^enalu^ Ftdemitnim, was excavated in 1889 Remains of other 
buildings m’«y also be seen 

Sec r Ashby in Papers of the School at Rome^ 111 17 

FIDUCIARY (Lat pditnariu%, one in whom trust, pdumm^ 
reposed), of or belonging to a position of trust, especially of®fc 
who stands in a particular relationship of ( onfidenc e to anothei 
Such relationships aie, in law, those of parent and child, guardian 
and ward, trustee and cesfui que trusty legal adviser and chent, 
spiritual adviser, doctor and patient, &c In many of these the 
law has attached spec lal obligations in the case of gift^ made to the 
“ fiduciary,” on whom is kiul the onus of proving that no “ undue 
influence” has been exercised (See Conjuact, CiiikDRLN, 
Law Relating ro , Infant , TRUsr ) 

FIEF, a feudal estate in land, land held from a superior (see 
Feudai ism) The word is the trench form, which is represented 
m Medieval Latm as feudum or feodum, and in English as ” fee ” 
or “ feu ” (sec Fee) 1 he A t r f coffer, to invest with a fief 01 fee, 
has given the English law terms “feoffee” and “ feoffment ” {q v ). 

FIELD, GYRUS WEST (1819-1892), American capitalist, 
projector of the first Atlantic cable, was born nt Stockbndge, 
Massadhusetts, on the 30th of November 1819 He was a brother 
of David Dudley Field At fifteen he liecame a clerk in the store 
of A T. Stewart & Co , of New York, and staved there three 
years ; then worked for two years with his brother, Matthew 
Dickinson Field, in a paper-mill at Lee, Massachusetts , and m 
1840 went into the paper business for himself at Westfield, 
ilassachusetts, but almost immediately became a partner m 
E Root & Co , w'holesale paper dealers in New York Citv, who 
failed in the following vear Field soon aftenvards formed w’th a 


’ See the Manessf* MSS reproduced m part by F H von der 
Hagen, Heldenhtider (Leipzig and Berlin, 18 ss) and Btldersaal 
The fiddles are reproduced m J Rfihlmann'a Geschtchte der Bogen* 
instruments (Brunswick, 1882), plates 
^ See Schiller's Thesaurus anttq Teut vol i p 379. 
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brother-jin-law the firm of Cvrus W. Field & Co , and in 1853 had 
accumulated $250^000, p^id off the debt$ of the Root company 
end retired from active Dullness, leaving his name and Ixoo^ooo 
mth the concern. In the same year he travelled with Frederick 
E. Churchy the artist^ through South America In 1854 he 
became interested^ through his brother Matthew^ a avil engmeer^ 
in the project of Frederick Newton Gisborne (1824-1892) for a 
telegraph across Newfoundland ; and he was attracted by the 
idea of a trans-Atlantic telegraphic cable, as to which he i on- 
suited S F. B Morse and Matthew F Maury, head of the National 
Observatory at Washington, With Peter Cooper, Moses Ta>lor 
(1806-1882), Marshall Owen Roberts (1814-1880) and Chandler 
White, he formed the New York, Newfoundland & London 
Telegraph Company, which procured a more favcjurable charter 
than Gisborne's, and had a capital of $i,8foo,ooo. Having 
secured all the practicable landing rights on the American side 
of the ocean, he and John W Brett, who was now his pnnciptd 
colleague, approached Sir Charles Bright (qv)m London, and in 
December 1856 the Atlantic Telegraph Company was organized 
by them in Great Britain, a government grant being secured of 
£14,000 annually for government messages, to be reduced to 
£10,000 annually when the cable should pay a 6% yearly 
dividend, similar grants uere made by the United States 
government. Unsuccessful attempts to lav the cable were made 
in August iS«57 and in June i8s8, hut the complete cable v^as 
laid between the 7th of Juiv and the 5th of August 1858 , for a 
time messages were transmitted, but in October the cable became 
useless, owing to the failure of its electrical insulation Field, 
however, did not abandon the enterprise, and finally m July 
1866, after a futile attempt in the previous year, a cable was 
laid and brought successfully into use h rom the C ongress of the 
United States he received a gold medal and a vote of thanks, and he 
received many other honours both at home and abroad In 187 7 he 
bought a controlling interest in the New York Elevated Railroad 
C ompanN , controlling the Third and Ninth Avenue lines, of 
which he was president m 1877-1880 He worked with Jay 
CJould for the completion of the Wabash line, and at the time of 
his greatest stock activity bought The Neiv York Evening Express 
and The Mail and combined them as The Mail and Express, 
which he controlled for six years In 1879 Field suffered 
financially by Samuel J Tilden’s heavy sales (during Field’s 
absen^ in Europe) of ** Elevated ” stock, which forced the price 
down from 200 to 164, but Field lost much more in the great 
“Manhattan squeeze” of the 24th of June 1887, when Jay 
Gould and Russell Sage, who had been supposed to be his 
backers in an attempt to bring the Elevated stock to 200, 
forsook him, and the price fell from ii>6J to 114 in half an hour 
Field died in New York on the 12th of July 1892 

Sec the biography by his daughttr, Isabella (Field) Judson, Cyrus 
W» Field, H%s Life and Work (New York, 1896) , H M Field, Ihstory 
of the Atlantic Telegraph (Ntw York, 1866) , and Charles Bright, 
The Story of the Atlantic Cable (New York, 1903) 

FIBLD, DAVID DUDLEY (1805-1894), American lawyer and 
law reformer, was born in Haddam, Connecticut, on the 13th 
of February 1805. He was the oldest of the four sons of the 
Rev, David Dudley Field (1781-1867), a well-known American 
clergyman and author. He graduated at Williams College in 
1825, and settled in New York Cjty, where he studied law, was 
admitted to the bar m 1828, and rapidly won a high position m 
his profession Becoming convinced that the common law in 
America, and particularly m New York state, needed radical 
changes m respect to the unification and simplification of its 
procedure, he visited Europe in 1836 and thoroi^hly mvestigated 
the courts, procedure and codes of England, France and other 
countries, and then applied himself to the task of bringing about 
in the United States a codification of the common law procedure 
For more than forty years every moment that he could spare from 
his extensive practice was devoted to this end He entered upon 
his great work by a systematic publication of pamphlets and 
articles in journals and magazines m behalf of his reform, but 
for some years he met with a discouraging lack of interest He 
appeared personally before successive legislative committees, and 
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m 2846 published a pamphlet, “ The Reorganization of the 
Judiciary,” which had its mfluence in persuading the New York 
State Constitutional Convention of that year to report in favour of 
a codification of the laws. Fmallj in 1 847 he was appointed as the 
head of a state commission to revise the practice and procedure. 
The first part of the commission's work, tonsisting of a code of 
civil procedure, was reported and enacted in 1848, and by the ist 
of January 1850 the complete code of civil and criminal procedure 
was completed, and wa> subsequently enacti.d by thi' k gislatiire. 
The basis of the iicw system, which was almost (‘ntmlj field’s 
work, wiis the alxihtion of the existing distmc tion in forms of pro- 
cedure between suit^ in law and equity requiring sci)arale actions, 
and their unification and simphfication in u single ac t ion Kve ntu- 
allv the civil code with some changes was adopted in tw'cntv-four 
states, and the criminal code m eifrhteen, and the w hole formed 
a basis of the reform in procedure in England an<l several of her 
colonies In 1857 Field became chairman of a state commission 
for the reduction into a written and systematic code of the 
whole body of law of the state, excepting those portions already 
reported upon by the Commissionirs of Tracticc and Pleadings, 
In this work he personally prepared almost the wht'lc of the 
political and civil codes. The codification, w^lach was lomplt led 
m February 1865, was adopted cmlv in small part by the state, 
but it has served as a model after which most of the hw codes of 
the United States have been constrncttil In hr proposed 
to the British National AsMKutiun for the lYonioticn of Social 
Science a rev ision and codification of the law s of all nations For 
an international commission of law vers he prepared Diaft Out- 
lines of an InUrmihonal Code (1S72), the submission of which 
resulted m the organization of the international Associtition for 
the Reform and Codification of the Laws of Nations, of which he 
1 )( came president. In politics 1 * leld was originally an anti-slavery 
Democrat, and he supported Van Buren in the hrcc Soil campaign 
of 1848 lie gave his support to the Republican party in 1856 and 
to the Lincoln administration throughout the Civil War After 
1876, however, he returned to the Democratic party, and from 
January to March 1877 served out m Congress the unexpired term 
of Smith Fly, elected mayor of New York City During his 
brief Congressional career he delivered six speeches, all of which 
attracted attention, introduced a bill m regard to the presidential 
succession, and appeared before the Electoral ( ommission in 
Tilden’s interest He died m New York City on the 13th of 
April i8t)4 

Part of liLs numerous pamphlets and addresses weie collected m 
ius Speeches, Arguments and Mtscellaneons Papers (3 vols , 1884- 
1890) See also the lAfe of David Dudley Field (New York, 1898), 
by Rev Henry Martyn Field 

FIELD, EUGENE (1850-1893), American poet, was bom at 
St Louis, Missouri, on the 2nd of September 1850 He spent 
his boyhood in Vermont and Massachusetts , studied for short 
periods at Williams and Knox Colleges and the University of 
Missouri, but without taking a degree , and worked as a jour- 
nalist on various papers, finally becoming connected with the 
Chicago News A little Book of Profitable Tales appeared in 
Chicago m 1S89 and in New York the next year; but Field’s 
place m later American literature chiefly depends upon his pioems 
of Chnstmas-timc and childhood (of which “ Little Boy Blue ” 
and “ A Dutch Lullaby ” are most widely known), because of 
their union of obvious sentiment with fluent lyrical form His 
pnncipal tollections of poems arc A Little Book of Western 
Verse (1889) ; A Second Book of Verse (1892) , With Trumpet 
and Drum (1892) , and Lewe Songs of Childhood (1894) Field 
died at Chicago on the 4th of November 1895. 

His works were collected in ten volumes (1896), at New York 
His prose Love-ad airs of a IHbltomantac (1896) contams a Memoir 
^ his brother Roswell Martin Field (b 1851) bee also Alason 
lliompson, Eugene Field, a study in heredity and contradictions 
(2 vols , New York, 1901), 

FIELD, FREDERICK (180X-1885), English divine and biblical 
scholar, was bom in London and educated at Christ’s hospital 
and Tnnity College, Cambridge, where he obtained a fellowship 
m XS24. He took orders in 1828, and began a close study of 
patristic theology. Eventually be published an emended and 
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thtiones; — ^popular or monarchical, — and such have flourished 
even more vigorously than purely legd fictions 
FIDDES, RICHARD ( 167 i-z 725), English divine and historian, 
was bom at Hunmanby and ^ucated at Oxford He took 
orders, and obtained the living of Halsham m Holderness m 
1696 Owinf: to ill-health he applied f<^r leave to reside at 
Wickham, and in 1712 he removed to London on the plea of 
poverty, intending to pursue a nn / career In I^ondon he 
met Swift, who procured him a chaplaincy at Hull He also 
l)ecamc chaplain to the earl of Oxford After losing the Hull 
chaplaincy through a change of ministry m 1714, he devoted 
himself to writing. His best book is ix life oj Cardinal WoUev 
(London, 1724), containing documents which are still valuable 
for reference ; of his other writings the Prefatory Epistle contain- 
ing some remarks to be published on Homer* s Jhad (London, 1714), 
was occasioned hv Pope’s proposed translation of the lli^, 
and his Theologia specidatwa (London, 1718), earned him the 
degree of D T) at Oxford In his own dav he had a considerable 
reputation as an author and man of U arning 
FIDDLE (0 Eng fiihele^ fidel, &c , Ir viile, viole, vtolon ; 
M II Ocr vtdele.modL Ger a popular term for the violin, 

derived from the names of certain of its ancestors. The word 
fiddle antedates the appearance of the violin by several centuries, 
and in England did not always represent an instnimentof the same 
type The word has first been traced in 1205 in Layamon’s Brut 
(7002), *‘of harpe, of sallcriun, of fithele and of ci/nun ” In 
Chaucer’s time the fiddle w as c v idcn ‘ ’ a well-known instrument 

“ For him was lever have at 1 .1 ''(hV > 1 ' J 
A twenty bokes. clothed in hlac c 
Of Aristotle and his Plrln ^ .uc , 

Than robes riche 01 lidcl or ‘ autuc ’* 

{Prologue, V 298) 

The origin of the fiddle is of the greatr‘st interest , it will be 
found inseparable from that of the violin both as regards the 
instruments and the etymology of the words , the remote 
common ancestor is the keiharah of the Assyrians, the parent of 
the Greek citluira The Romans are responsible for the word 
fiddle, having bestowed upon a kind of eithara — probablv then 
in Its first transition— the name of fiJirulae (more rarely fuUculn), 
a diminuti\e form of fdes In Alain dc Lille’s De phwrt* 
naturae against the word lira stands as <‘qui valent viocf, vi ’1 
the definition ** Lira cst qiioddam genue citharae vcl fitol i 
alioqum dc rcot Hoc instrumentum est multum vulgare ” 
This is a marginal note in writing of the i ^th rcntuiy ^ 

Some of the transitions from fidicula to fiddle arc made evident 
III the accompanying table * 

l^tm .... fidii uUc 

Medieval l^tm . vituU, fitola 

French . . vu' 1 (, vk lie, viole 

I*roveiwiil , . . viuli 

Spanish , vi^itela, sihudi, vigolo. 

Old High Cttrman fidula 

Middle High Gcrniau \ iih It 

German . fi( del, violino 

Italian • . . viola Mulmo 

Dutch . . . vidil 

Danish . . fiddcl 

Anglo Sa\on . . fithc lo 

Old English . . hthejc , fyllnl, fithel, 

fvlhvMc, fidel, 
lidvlk, (south) vithele 

For the descent of the guitai-fiddk, tlic first bowed ancestor 
of the violin, through many transitions* from the cithara, sec 
CiTHAKA, Guitar and C»rirAR-FiDDLK 
In the minnesinger and troubadour fiddles, of which evidences 
abound during the laih, 13th and 14th centuries, are to be 
observed the structural characteristics of the violin and its 
ancestors m the course of evolution 1'he principal of these arc 
first of all the shallow sound-chest, composed of belly and back, 
almost fiat, connected bv ribs (also present in the cithara), 
with incurvations more or less pronounced, an arched bndge, 
a finger-board and strings (vaiy mg in number), vibrated bv means 

See C. E. H de Coossemaker, Mhnmre sur Hucbald (Paris, S841) 


of a bow The central rose sound-holes of stringed instruments 
whose strings are plucked by fingers 6r plectrum have given 
place to smaller lateral sound- 
holes placed on each side of 
the strings. It is m Germany,^ 
where contemporary drawings 
of fiddles of the 13th and Z4th 
centuries furnish an authonta- 
ti\e clue, and in France, that 
the development may best be 
followed. The German minne- 
singi r fiddle with slopmg 
shoulders was the prototype of 
the viJ^, whereas the 
fiddle I reduced the Vl lia trom Juliu* 

Ihroui h i he mtCi .r n lary of the 

lUhau 1 )wed lyra Minnesinger Fiddle Germany, 

The f J.l]e of the Carolmgmn 
epoch, — such, for instance, as 

that mentioned by Otfrid of Weisscnbur^ li 1 is Harmony of the 
Gospels {c 868), 

“ Sih thar ouch al riiarit 
Ihis organo fuaiit 
Lira joh fidula” Ac , — 

was in all probability still an instrument whose strings were 
plucked by the fingers, a cithara in transition (K S.) 

FIDENAE> an ancient town of latium, situated about 5 m 
N of Rome on the Via Salana, which ran between it and llic 
Tiber It was for some w Inle the frontier of the Roman territory 
and was often in the hands of Veil It appears to ha\e fallen 
under the Roman swiy after the capture of this town, and is 
spoken of bv classical .'luthors as a plai e almost deserted m their 
time li seems, h- >wever, to h i\e had some importance as a post 
station The site of the aix of the ancient town is probably to be 
sought on the hill on which lies the Villa Spada, though no traces 
of early buildings or defences are to bo seen ; pre-Roman tc mbs 
are to 1 e '“ound m the cliffs to the north Ihc later \ illapc la> at 
the fi» it of the hill on the eastern edge of the high-road, and 
> iima, with a dedicatory inscription to M Aurelius h} the 
\enntin ludenahinn, was excavated in 1889 Remains of other 
buildings may also be qten 

See r Ashby in Papers of the Butish School at Pome, ih 17 
FIDUCIARY (Lai fiducfariu^, one in whom trust, fidM 0 tfl 0 S^ 
reposed), of or belonging to a position of trust, especially oftRUe 
who stands m a particular relationship of confidence to another 
Such relationships aie, in law, those of parent and child, guardian 
and ward, trustee and cestui qtte trust, legal adviser and client, 
spiritual adviser, doctor and patient, In many of these tlie 
lawhas attached spec lal obligations in the case of gifts made to the 
“ fiduciary,” on whom is ktid the onus of proving that no “ undue 
influence” has been exercised (See Contract, Ciiiidrkn, 
Law Relating 10 , Ini* ant , Trusi ) 

FIEF, a feudal estate in land, land held bom a superior (see 
Feudalism) The word is the Irench form, which is represented 
m Medieval Latin as feudtim or feodum, and in English as “ fee ” 
or “ feu ” (see bhE) The A Fr f coffer^ lo invest with a fief 01 fee, 
has given the English law terms “feoffee” and “ feoffment ” {q v ). 

FIELD, CYRUS WEST (1819-1892), American capitalist, 
projector of the first Atlantic cable, was born at Stockbridge, 
Massachusetts, on the 30th of Nov ember i8iq He was a brother 
of David Dudley field At fifteen he became a clerk in the si ore 
of A T Stewart & Co, of New York, and staved there three 
years ; then worked for two years with his brother, lilatthcw 
Dickinson Field, in a paper-mill at Lee, Massachusetts , and in 
1840 went into the paper business for himself at Westfield, 
Massachusetts, but almost immediately became a partner in 
K Root St Co , w'holesale paper dealers in New York City, who 
failed in the following year Field soon aftcr\\ards fonrcrl w»th a 

’ See the Manesse MSS reproduced in part by F H von der 
Hagen, Heldenhilder (Leipzig and Berlin, 185s) and Btldersaal 
The fiddles nre reproduced m J Rithlmann's deschtchte der Bogen- 
instrumenie (Brunswick, 1882), plates 
^ See Schiller's Thesaurus anHq Teui* vol i p 379. 
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brothewn-law the firm of Cyrus W. Field & Co , and m 1853 
accumulated $250,000, paid off the debts of the Root company 
end retired from active business, leaving his name and $xoo,ooo 
mth the concern. In the same year he travelled with Frcdenck 
E. Church, the artist, through South America. In 18^4 he 
became interested, through his brother Matthew, a avil engmeer, 
m the project of Frederick Newton Gisborne (1824-1892) for a 
telegraph across Newfoundland ; and he was attracted by the 
idea of a trans-Atlantic tejiegrai^ic cable, as to which he con- 
sulted S F. B Morse and Matthew F Maury, head of the National 
Observatory at Washington. With Peter Cooper, Moses Taylor 
(1806-1882), Marshall Owen Roberts (1814-1880) and Chandler 
White, he formed the New York, Newfoundland & London 
Telegraph Company, which procured a more favourable charter 
than Gisbome^s, and had a capital of $i,soo,ooo. Having 
secured all the practicable landing rights on the American side 
of the ocean, he and John W Brett, who was now his principal 
colleague, approached Sir Charles Bright (y w ) m London, and in 
December 1856 the Atlantic Telegraph Company was organized 
by them in Great Britain, a government grant being secured of 

14.000 annually for government messages, to be reduced to 

10.000 annually when the cable should pay a 6% yearly 
diMdend, similar grants were made by the United States 
government. Unsuccessful attempts to lay the cable were made 
in August 18^7 and in ]unc 18^8, but the complete cable was 
laid between the 7th of Juiv and the 5th of August 1858 , for a 
time messages were transmitted, but in October the cable became 
useless, owing to the failure of its electrical insulation Field, 
however, did not abandon the enterprise, and finally in July 
1866, after a futile attempt in the previous year, a cable was 
laid and brought successfully into use From the Congress of the 
UnitedStates he received a gold medal and a \ ote of thanks, and he 
received many other honours both at home and abroad In 1877 he 
bought a controlling interest m the New York Elevated Railroad 
Company, controlling the Third and Ninth Avenue lines, of 
which he was president in 1877-1880 He worked with Jay 
Gould for the completion of the Wabash line, and at the time of 
his greatest stock activity bought The New York Evening Express 
and The Mail and combined them as The Mail and Express, 
which he controlled for six years. In 1879 Field suffered 
financially by Samuel J Tilden^s heavy sales (during Field’s 
absence in Europe) of “ Elevated ” stock, which forced the price 
down from 200 to 164 ; but Field lost much more in the great 
“Manhattan squeeze” of the 24th of June 1887, when Jajr 
Gould and Russell Sage, who had been supposed to be his 
backers m an attempt to bring the Elevated slock to 200, 
forsook him, and the price fell from 156} to 114 in half an hour. 
Field died m New York on the 12th of July 1892 

See the biography by his daughter, Isabella (Field) Judson, Cyrus 
W Jneldf Jits Life and Work (New York, 1896) , H M Field, History 
of the Ailaniu Telegraph (New York, 1866) , and Charles Bnght, 
The Story of the Atlantic Cable (New York, 1903) 

FIELD, DAVID DUDLEY (1805-1894), American lawyer and 
law reformer, was born m Haddam, Connecticut, on the 13th 
of February 1805 He was the oldest of the four sons of the 
Rev. David Dudley Field (1781-1867), a well-known American 
clergyman and author. He graduated at Williams College m 
182 s, and settled in New York City, where he studied law, wgs 
admitted to the bar in 1828, and rapidly won a high position in 
his profession. Becoming convinced that the common law m 
America, and jiarticularly in New York state, needed radical 
changes in respect to the unification and simplification of its 
procedure, he visited Eyrope m 1836 and thoroi^hly investigated 
the courts, procedure and codes of England, France and other 
rountnes, and then applied himself to the task of bringing about 
in the United States a codification of the common law procedure 
For more than forty years every moment that he could spare from 
Ins extensive practice was devoted to this end. He entered upon 
his great work by a systematic publication of pamphlets and 
articles m journals and magazines in behalf of his reform, but 
for some years he met with a discouraging lack of interest. He 
appeared personally before successive legislative committees, and 
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in 1846 published a pampWet, “The Reorgamzation of the 
Judiciary,” which had its mfiuence in persuading the New York 
State Constitutional Convention of that vear to report in favour of 
a codification of the laws. Finally ui 1847 he was appomtedas the 
head of a state commission to revise the practice and procedure 
The first part of the commission’s work, c(jnsisting of a code of 
civil procedure, was reported and enacted m 1848, and by the ist 
of January 1850 the complete code of ci\ il and c rimmal procedure 
was completed, and was subsequently enacted by the ligislaturC. 
The basib of the system, which was nlmohl enUn*K Field’s 
work, was tlie abolition of the existing distinction in forms of pro- 
cedure between suits in law and cquit\ requiring separate actions, 
and their unification and simplification in a single at lion Eventu- 
allv tlie cit il code with some changes was adopted in twenty-four 
states, and the criminal code m eij»htcen, and the whf>lc formed 
a basis of the reform in procedure in England anti several of her 
colonics In 1857 Field became chairman of a state commission 
for the reduction into a written and systematic code of the 
whole bod) of law of the state, excepting those portions already 
reported upon by the Commissioners of Practice and Pleadings. 
In this work he personally prcjiared almost the t\hole of the 
political and civil codes The codification, ^^huh was complied 
in February 1865, was adopted only in small part bv the state, 
but It has served as a model after w^hich most of the hw codes of 
the United States have been constructed In ibOb he proposed 
to the British National Association for the Promotion of Social 
Sc icncc a revision and codification of the law's of all nations F or 
an international commission of law \ ers he prepared Draft Out- 
lines of an International Code (1872), the submission of which 
resulted in the organization of the intc rn«itional Association for 
the Reform and Codification of the Laws of Nations, of which he 
became president In politics Field was originally an anti-slavery 
Democrat, and he supported Van Buren in the Free Soil campaign 
of 1848 He gave his support to the Republic an party in 1 856 and 
to the Lincoln administration throughout the Civil War After 
1876, however, he returned to the Democratic party, and from 
January to March 1877 served out in Congress the unexpircd term 
of Smith Fly, elected ma>or of New York City During his 
brief Congressional career he delivered six speeches, all of which 
attracted attention, introduced a bill in regard to the presidential 
succession, and appeared before the Electoral Commission in 
Tilden’s interest. He died m New York City on the 13th of 
April 18114 

Part of his numerous pamphlets and addresses were collected m 
hw Speeches, Arguments and Miscellaneous Papers (3 vols , 1884- 
1890) See also the Life of David Dudley Field (New York, 1898), 
by Rev Henry Martyn Field 

FIELD, EUGENE (1850-1895), American poet, was bom at 
St Louis, Missouri, on the 2nd of September 18^50 He spent 
his boyhood in Vermont and Massachusetts ; studied for short 
periods at Williams and Knox (’olleges and the ITniversity of 
Alissoun, but without taking a degree , and worked as a jour- 
nalist on various papers, finally becoming connected with the 
Chicago Neivs A Little Book of Profitable Tides appeared m 
Chicago in 1889 and m New York the next year , but Field’s 
place m later American literature chiefly depends upon his poems 
of Chnstmas-time and childhood (of which “ Little Boy Blue ” 
and “ A Dutch Lullaby ” are most widely known), because of 
their union of obvious sentiment with fluent lyncal form His 
pnncipal collections of poems are A Little Book of Western 
Verse (1889) , A Second Booh of Verse (1892) ; With Trumpet 
and Drum (1892) , and J^e Songs of Childhood (1894) Field 
died at Chicago on the 4th of November X895 

His works were collected m ten volumes (1896), at New York 
His prose Love-affairs of a Bibliomaniac (1896) contains a Memoir 
by ms brother Roswell Martm Field (b 1851) See also Alason 
Thompson, Eugene Field . a study in heredity and contradictions 
(2 vols , New York, 1901). 

FIELD, FREDERICK (1801-1885), English divine and bibUcal 
scholar, was bom m London and educated at Christ’s hospitd 
and Tnnity Collie, Cambridge, where he obtamed a fellowship 
m 1824. He took orders in 1828, and began a close study of 
patristic theology* Eventually he published an emended and 
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ao^otated of Cbiysbstom’d Jtptnffiqie in Hatihamn (Cam- 
k%e, i^39i «»xct spjtoe Tateir itt coatfibiited t6 Piis^r's 
Bmtotiieca Pg.trum (P^fora^ i83[glry87p), a treated teat 

of Chryso$V)m's hpiKiIlies oi7 Raufs episttes liie sehojarship 
displayed fe) both of thes6 prStcal editions iS of a veiy high ojrAtx^ 
In 183P hp had accepted the living of Grcat'Saxham; m Suifolk^ 
and in 1^4^ waf^asented hy his college to the rectoi^ of 
Recpham in IJe resigned m 1863, and settled at 

Norwich, in order devote his Whole time to study IVeh’^e 

? rears later h^ Qoxnfdcted the Oftgeftis Blex^hfum superswtt 
Oxford, ii867“x875), now well known as Fteli*s HexatAa, a text 
reconstructed froin the extant fragtnen;ts of Origen's work of 
that name, togefber wi^ materials ^ivn from the Syro-hexnf^ 
version and the Stpiuagti\t of Holmas and Parsons (Oxford, 
X798-i8a7^. Field was ai^ninted a member of the Ojd Testa- 
ment revision company ih ?:87p. 

TOP, HSHBT WtAimrit frS^a-ipoyi American author 
ud clergyman, brother of Cyms^eld, was bom at Stpckbridge, 
l^sachusetts, on the 3rd ot Apnl 1822; he graduated at 
Willvams Coh^e ip 1838, and was pastor of a Presbyterian 
church m St ]U>uvs^ M^spjLiri, from 1842 to 1S47, and of a Con- 
gregational church in West Springheld, Massachusetts, from 
S8w to 1854 The interval between his two pastorates he spent 
in Europe. From 1854 16 1898 he was editor and for many years 
he was also sole proprietor of The Evangelist^ a New York 
periodical devoted to the interests of the Presbyterian church 
l^e spent the last years ot his life ih retirement at Stock- 
bndgP; Mass, where be d^ed on the 26th of Jonuary 1907 
He was the author of a series of books of travel, which achieved 
upuaual popu]iarjl}y/. JUs two volumes descriptive of a tnp 
round the Wprid m 1873-1876L entitled From the Lakes of Ktl- 
larney to the Qol$e^Jtorn (187$) and Prom Egypt to Japan (1877), 
are almost classic in their wiy, and have passed through more 
than twenty ediltlons Among his other publications are The 
In^h ConfeieraUs and Reb^lUon of iZpS (x85o)> 
Hist(ory of the Atlantic Telegraph (1866), Fatih or Agnositetsm ? 
the Field-Iftger^oH Btscns$wn (i888), Ola Spain and New Spasn 
(3[888), and Life of Davtd Pudley Ptclfi (iSoS), 

He 18 not to be confused with another Hbnuy Martyn FtiLC, 
the gynaecologist, who was born in 1837 at “Bi^hton, Mas«r, and 
graduated at Harvard m 2859 and at the CeWege of Physicians 
and Surgeons in New York City in 1862 ; he was professor pf 
Materia Medica and thcrapeutus at Dartmouth from 1871 to 
XSS? and of thetepeutics ftpxh 1^7 to 2B93 
pUBjUD, JOHH (s 782^837)9 English mtiskal composer and 
pianist, was born at Dublin in 1782. He came ol a musical 
ifianmiy, his father being a vmhmsi, and h)s grandfather the 
organist in one of the edmrehes of Dublin* Ifcm tkfi lajtter tibe 
hoy rBoeitwd ha* fvwt muMcal edunatien, Whan a few yeai^ 
later the fami^ setdad 10 London, Field become the favpunte 
pupil of the ceWUrated Clemeniti^ whens he aeQompiuNed to 
Pans, and laiter, m iBoa, on hi$ gr'eot eoneenC tour through Franoe, 
Geronoy and Russia* Under the auspjiees of hia master Field 
appeared in public m most of the great European capitals, 
especio^ 10 St PetorSburg, and m that city he remained when 
Clmenti retumed to England* During his stay with the great 
pianist Field had to aufietr maiiy pris^attons owing to CleniepijU's 
iH but uneDcampled parsimony ; but when ibn latter left Ruana 
hR aplendid connexiaa amongst the highest o&rctes of the capital 
became Field’s piherkioioe. His marriage with a French lady 
of the name of Chaxpentiei woe anything but happy» and had 
soon to be dissolved* Field made frequent concert tours to the 
chief dtjos of settled pwnawentiy m Moscow 

la iSjx ha ouna to Bngpnd for a short rime, and for the next 
fdnr yenm ted a niimtoty life m France, Gaemaiiy and Italy, 
exritmg the admkimpn of amateurs wherever he ^peered in 
pilbliQ In Naples he fell seriously i)l, and Hy several months in 
t^e nbspitial, t^ a Rnsriap frun&jr discovtred hbp and brought 
h^ tixcik tp Moscow There he lingered for pevewd years tfll 
his d^gflj; on the 11th of JanttaTy 1837 training ahd the 

0^ of )u$ genius werp Abt of a ^ind to gnable )ibn to excel in 
l^er fortnt of mkrumentaA musie, and hte soten eeneetti 
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for d»e jimnoforte are now fbnjotten* NeiAer do his -quarfOts 
for strings and piart<tf<n:te hol<f their owa by the side of ‘those 
of the puM mgs^s. BiTt hk ** noettfrnes,” a form ef musit 
highly developed if not antuaDy creaiied by him, remaSnf idl but 
um-kalfed for their tendempss and dteommess of conception, 
combined wHh a continuous flow of besmtififl melody. They 
were indeed Cho^n^i models Kdtf 5 execution on the pianoferte 
was neatV nlHea to the nature of ‘hfr cotrtpositiotts, beauty and 
poetical charm of tovdi beite one of the chief charOctetistks 
of his style* Moschptes^ who Bnard Field in 1831, speaks ‘of his 

enchanting legato, his tendemeifiiS and elegance and his beautiful 

ntn<D, MAMRALl (i83S*^19g^)> American merduint, was 
bom at Conway, Massachusetts, oh the x8th of August 2835. 
Reared on a farm, he obtamed a common school and academy 
education, and at the age of seventeen became a cleric m a dry 
goods store at Tittsfield, Mass. In 1856 he removed to Chicago, 
where he became a dene in the huge mercantile establishment 
of Cooley, Wadsworth & Company. In 2860 the drm wws re- 
organized as Cooley, Farwell & Company, and h^was admitted 
tp a junior partnc^ip In 1865, with Potter Pahnef ^2826^ 
1902) and Levi 2 ^ Leiter (1834-2904), he organized the firm of 
Field, Palmer & Leiter, which subsequently becaone Reid, 
Leiter & Companv, and m 1881 on the retirement of Leiter 
became Marshall Field & Company. Under Field’s management 
the annual business of the firm increased from $12,000,000 in 
1871 to more than $40,000,000 m tBpij, when it ranked as one of 
the two or three largest mercanrile establishments m the world 
He died m New York city on the r6th of January 1906. He had 
mamed, for the second lime, in the previous year. ReM's 
public benefactions were numerous ; notable among them being 
ms gift of land valued at $300,000 and of $100,000 in cash to the 
University of Cbit:ago, an endowment fund of $1,000,000 to 
support the Field Columbian Museum at Chicago, and a bequest 
of $^000, poo to this museum. 

FIELD, NATH AM (2587-1633), English dramatist and actor, 
was baptized on the 17th of October 1587 His father, the 
rector of Cripplegate, was a Puritan divine, author ef a Goiiy 
Exhortation OTected against play-acting, and his brother 
Theophilus beeame bishop of Hereford Nat Field earfy 
became one of the children of Queen Elizabeth’s chapel, and m 
that capacity he played leading Ben Jonson’s Cyntkmfs 

Revels (in 1600), m the Poetaster (m 1601), and m Eptcoene {m 
i6©8)- and the title r 81 e in Chapman’s Bussy d^Ambots (in 1606J 
Ben Jon$on was his dramatic model, and may have helped ms 
career. The two ploys of which he was author were probably 
both written before 1612, They are boisterous, but wett-con- 
structed comedies of contemporary Londtm kfe^ the earlier 
one, A Woman ts a Weathercock (printed 1619), denlbg wstfr the 
inconstsuicy of woman, while the second, Ametuis for padtes 
(printed 1618), was written with the intention, as the tiric 
indicates, of retracting the charge. From Henslowe’s papers 
It appears that Field collaborated with Robert Daibome and 
wftiii Phihp Massinger, one letter from all three authors being a 
loirtt appeal for money to free them from prison In 1614 
Field T&eived £x9 for playii^g before the king m Bartkdofnew 
Fair, a play in which Jonson records his reputation ae an actor 
in the words ** which is your Bur^^ now ? . . . Your best 
actor, your Field'J ** He* joined the Kihg’s Players some tkhe 
before 7619, and hb name comra eeveftteenth on the list prefixed 
to the Shalmspeare folio of 16^ of t!be principal actors in all 
these plays ” He r^red from the stage before 1625, and died 
on the 20th of Febrpatr 1633 Fl^lH was part author with 
Massmger in the Fatal uontty (prfhted and he prefixed 
corpmendatOrv verses to Retdier^s FaitkiuVSkephtrdees 

HtotwoplgyswwmpnatpdmJ P Comer’sFiW OMPlays (183a), 
in Haslltt^ e<Won cA Pmey't (M Plays, and in Fftto and other 
Ptays Menni^ soktes, ri6^, with an mtroduction tyy Mr A. W. 
Verity* 

FULD, 8 TBH 1 W JOHNSON <t 8 r 6 -rS 99 )> Amerioan jurist, 
was bom at Haddajtt, Connecticut, on the 4th of November 
tfiid. He was the bix^er 0! Itevid Dudley FWd, Qfws W, 
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Field and Heniy M. Field. At the age of thirteen he accom- 
panied his sister Emilia and her husband the Rev Josiah Brewer 
(the parents of the distuiguiehed judge the Supreme Court, 
David J. Brewer) to ^yma, Turhey, for the purpose of studying 
Onenlal languages, but aiter three yearn he isetumed to the 
United States, and m xBsz graduated at Wdliams College a»t the 
head of his class. He then studied law in his elder brother's 
office, and m 1841 he was admitted to the New York har. He 
was associated in practice there with his brother until 1848. 
and earlly in 1849 removed to Califorma, settling soon afterward 
at Hadtyfiville, of which place, m 1850, he became the fiirst alcalde 
or mayoru In the same year he was <^osen a member of the first 
state legislature of Cahfomia, in which he drew up and secured 
the enactment of two bodies of law known as the Civil and 
Criminal Practices Arsts, based on the similar codes prepared 
by his brother David Dudley lor New York. In the former 
act he embodied a provision regulating and giving authority 
to the peculiar customs, usages, and regulations vohmtarily 
adopted by the miners m various districts of the state for the 
adjudication of disputed mining claims, ^is, as Judge Field 
truly says^ ** was the foundation of the jurisprudence respecting 
mines m the country ,^^havmg greatly influenced legislation upon 
this subject in other states and in the Congress of the United 
States He was elected, in 1857, a justice of the Califomia 
Supreme Court, of which he became chief justice m 1859, on the 
resignation of Judge David S Terry to fight the duel with the 
United States senator David C. Broderick which ended fatally 
for the latter Field held this position until 1863, when he was 
appointed by President Lincoln a justice of the Umted Slates 
Supreme Court Th this capacity he was (conspicuous for Tearless 
independence of thought and ailion in his opituon in the test 
oath case, and in his dissenting opinions in the legal tender, 
conscription and ** slaupfhter house * cases, which displayed un* 
usual legal learning, and gave powerful expression to his strict 
constfucftiomst theory of the irajafliied powers of the Federal 
constitution Originally a Democrat, and always a bclieVer 
in states’ rij^ts, ms strong Union sentiments caused him never- 
theless to accept Lincoln’s docftrme of coercion, and that, together 
with his anti-slavery sympathies, led him to act with the Rc- 
pubheau party during the period of the Civil War He was a 
member (rf the commission which revised the California code 
in 1873 and of the Electoral Commission in 1877, voting in favour 
of Tildcn In rSSo he received sixty-five votes on the first 
ballot for the presidential nomination at the Democratic National 
( onvenUon at Cincinnati. In August 1889^ a.s a. result of a ruling 
m the course of the Sharon-Hill litigation, a notorious conspiracy 
case, he was assaultfed^ in a California railway station by Ti^ge 
David Terry, who in turn was shot and killed by a United 
States deputy marahall appointed to defend Justice Field against 
the carrymg out of Terry ^s often-expressed mreats. He retired 
from the Supreme Court Jon the 1st of Decemlier 1897 after a 
service of thirty-faur yaars and six months, the longest m the 
court’s history, and died m Washington ontjie 9th of April 1899, 

lisB Personal RermniKcencss q/ harly Dc)ts tn CMfornm^ onguxaUy 
privately printed m 187B, was rcpublisTied m 1893 with George C 
of the AtHmpM AhasssnaHon o1 Jnsitee PheUL^ 

flELD, WILLIAM DlBNTRlS HELD, Baron (18135-1907), 
English judge, second son of Thomas ¥hnt Field, 0! F^icldcn, 
Bedfordshire, was born on the aist of August 1813 He was 
educated at King’s school,, Bruton, Somersetshire, and entered 
the legal profession as a solicitor. In 1843, however, he ceased 
to practise as such, and jenterted at the Inner Temple, being called 
to the bar m xfijo, after having practised for some time as a 
special pleader. He Joined the Western circuit, but soon ex*r 
changed it for the Midlahd, fie obtained a large business as a 
junior, and became a queen's counsel and bencher of his inn in 
1864 A^a QC he had a vety extensive common law practice, 
and had for sotne time been the leader of the llTidland circuit, 
when ift February 1875, on the retirement of Mr Justice Keating^ 
he was raised to the bench as a Jtfstice of the queen’s bench. 
Mr Justice Field WS an excdlent puisne judge of the type that 
attracts but little public attention. He was a fiFSt-^ate lawyer, 


had a good knowledge of comnhcrcaw matters, great abrewdnoas 
and a quick inteDect, whde he was also pamstgking andacrqiak- 
lously fair. When the xules of the Supreme Court iiA8a came 
mto force in the autumn of that year, W Justice Fidd was so 
wen recognuied m authority ij{]|on all questions of pracUce that 
the lord chancellor selected hun to sit contiuuoasly at JfUdge^’ 
Chambers^ m order thait a coasistem ncactice under thei new 
rules might as far as possible be esLiUibhed. Ihis he did for 
nearly a ym, and hfs name will always, to a large extent, he 
assocurted with tlie settSng of the details of the new procedum, 
which finally did away with the Crirmer elaborate systoa of 
special pleading, ” In 1890 he retired irum the bfonch and was 
raised to the peerage as B^on Field of BakehaiOo Ijecoming at 
the same tune a member of the prny counoiL In the House of 
Lords he at fivst took .part, not infrequently, an the hearing of 
^peals, and notably delivered a corefully-reasioned jud^^nt 
in the case of the Bank af England v. Va^ana Sraihers ( jth of 
March J891), in which, with Lord Bramwell, he differed from the 
majority of hts brother peers. Before long, however, 4 ea£nfcss 
and advancing years rendered his aUenmmees less frequent. 
Lord Field died at Bqgnor on the 23rd of January 1907, and aa 
he left no J&sue the peerage became extmet 
FIELD (a word commom to many West German languages) cf 
Cer Dutch ue/d,possLbly cognate with O.E /aide, the earth, 
and joltuxiately with root of the Gr xr Xarur, broad), open country 
as opposed to woodland or to the towD,,and particular]^ land iat 
I cultivation xlivided up mto sepairate portions by hed^ banks, 

I stone walls, &c. , also used in combination with wor(& denotung 
the crop grown on such a portion of land, such as corn-rfiold, 
tnrn;ip-iy^ &c. Ihe word is similarly applied to a region with 
particular reference to its jiroducts, as oi>>ficld, gold-field, &c. 
Fur the ** open ’’ or common field ” system of agriculture m 
village comnuiiuties see Commons, Generally with a reference to 
their “ wild ” as eppostii to their ** domestic ” nature “ field ” is 
applied to many uiumals, such as the field-mouse ” There ace 
many applications of the word , thus from the use of the term for 
the place where a battle is fought, and widely of the whole 
theatre of war, come -such phrasesas to take the field ” for the 
opening of a campaign, in the field ” of triKips that are engaged 
in the operations of a campaign It is frequently used figura- 
ti\ely in this sc^nse, of the subject matter of a controversy, (and 
also appears m military usage, miield-fortificatioii, field-day and 
the like. A field-officer ” is one who ranks above a captainand 
bebw a general ^ee Opfickrs) , a field marshal is the highest 
rank of goocral officer m the Brkisli and many European armies 
(see Marshal) Field is used in many games, partly with the 
idea of an endosed spocc, partly with the idea of tlie ground of 
military operations, for the ground in which such games as 
cTickct, football, bwball and the Uke are played. Hence it is 
appbed to those players m cricket ^ind tmsebull who are not in,” 
and to field ” is to perform the functions of sucha pli^er — to 
stop or catch the ball played by the “ in ” iside ** The field ” 1$ 
usedim hunting, &c., for those lalcmg part in .the sport, and in 
racing for all the horses emtered for a rac;e, and, in such ex- 
pressions fls to back the field,” is confined to aU itte horses wath 
the exception of the favourite ” A common apdicalioa of the 
word IS to a surface, more or less wide, as of the sky or ^ea, or of 
such physical phenomena as ice or snow, and particulail^ of the 
ground, of a sj^iai tinctuw,” on which aisoorial htmng$ are 
dismayed (see IIeralory)^ it is thus used also of the ** ground ” 
of a fiag, thus the white ensian of the British navy has a red St 
George^ cross on a white ” fidd.” In scientific us^e the word is 
also used ol the sphere of obtervation or of operations, and has 
come to be almost equivalent to ariepartment of kaowledp. In 
physics, a particular applioatioa is that to the area which is 
influenced by some agent, as in the magnetic or efoctric field. 
The field of observation or view is the area witbm which objects 
can be seen through any optipl instrument at any one posituin, 
A ''fieldidass is the nama given to a binocular glass used m the 
field (see BiNOOrLAR Instrumsnt) , the older form of field^gikis 
was a small achromatic telescope witb»)oiutb. This term us also 
applied|m was^xicmkial telescope or compound imcroscope, to 
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that one of the two lenses of the " eve-piece ” which is next to the 
object-glass , the other is called the eye-glass/* 

FIELDFARE (O.E. «fallow-farer), a large species of 

thrush, the Turdus ptlans of Linnaeus—well known as a regular 
and common autumnal Visitor throughout the British Islands and 
a great part of Europe, besides western Asia, and even reaching 
northern Africa. It the Veldjakker and Veld-lysierc the Dutch, 
the Wackholderdmsel and Kramtsvogel of Germans, the Litorne of 
the French, and the Cesena of Italians This bird is of all 
thrushes the most wganous in habit, not only migrating in large 
bands and keeping in flocks during the winter, but even commonly 
breeding m society —eoo nests or more having been seen within a 
very small space The birch-forests of Norway, Sweden and 
Russia are its chief resorts m summer, but it is known also to 
breed sparingly in some districts of Germany Though its nest 
has been many times reported to have been found in Scotland, 
there is perhaps no record of such an me ident that is not open to 
doubt , and unquestionably the missel-thrush (T vtseworus) has 
been often mistaken for the fieldfare by indifferent observers 
The head, neck, upper part of the back and the rump are grey , 
the wings, wing-coverts and middle of the back are rich hazel- 
biown, the throat IS ochraccous, and the breast reddish-brown - 
both being streaked or spotted with black, while the belly and 
lower wing-covcrts arc white, and the legs and toes very dark- 
brown. The nest and eggs resemble those of the blackbird 
(T mertUa), but the former is usually built high up m a tree 
The fieldfare*s call-note is harsh and loud, sounding like fchaU 
fchat * Its song is low, twittering and poor It usually arrives in 
Britain about the middle or end of October, but sometimes earlier, 
and often remains till the middle of May before departing for its 
northern Iweeding-places In hard weather it throngs to the 
berry-bcanng bushes which then afford it sustenance, but m open 
winters the flocks spread over the fields in search of animal food — 
worms, slugs and the larvae of insects In very severe seasons it 
will altogether leave the country, and then return for a shorter 
or longer time as spring approac hes From W tilt am of Paler ne 
(translated from the Frcnc h c 1 350) to the writers of our own day 
the fieldfare has occasionally been noticed by British poets with 
varying propriety. Thus Chaucer’s association of its name with 
frost is as happy as true, while Scott was more than unlucky in his 
well-known reference to its ** lowly nest ” in the Highlands 
Structurally very like the fieldfare, but differing greatly in 
many other respects, 4s the bird known in North America as the 
robin Its ruddy breast and familiar habits reminding the 
early British settlers in the New World of the household favourite 
of their former homes This bird, the Turdus mtgratonus of 
Linnaeus, has a wide geographical range, extending from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, and from (Greenland to Guatemala, and, 
except at its extreme limits, is almost everywhere a very abundant 
species. As its scientific name imports, it is essentially a migrant, 
and gathers in flocks to pass the winter in the south, though a few 
remain m New England throughout the year. Yet its social 
instincts point rather m the direction of man than of its own kmd, 
and It IS not known to breed m companies, while it affects the 
homesteads, villages and even the parks and gardens of the large 
cities, where its fine song, its attractive plumage, and its great 
services as a destroyer of noxious' ihsects, combine to ms^e it 
justly popular. (A N ) 

FIELDING, ANTHONY VANDYKE COPLEY (1787-1855), 
commonly called Coplev Fielding, English landscape painter (son 
of a portrait pamter), became at an early age a pupil of John 
Varley He took to water-colour painting, and to this he con- 
fined hnnself almost exclusively In 1810 he became an associate 
exhibitor in the Water-colour Society, m 1813 a full member, aqd 
in X831 president of that body. He also engaged largely in 
teaching the art, and made ample profits His death took place at 
Worthing in March 1855. Copley Fielding was a painter of much 
elegance, taste and accemphshment, and has always been highly 
popular with purchasers, without reaching very high in originality 
of purpose or of style lie painted in vast number all sorts of 
views (occasionally in oil colour) including marine subjects in 
large proportion Specimens of his work are to be seen m the 


water-colour gallery of the Victoria and Albert Museum, of dates 
ranging from 1839 to 1850 Amoi^ the engraved specimens of 
his art IS the Annual of British Landscape Scenery, published 
mi 839 (W M R) 

FIELDING, HENRY C* 7 ® 7 ’*i 7 S 4 )> English novelist ahd play- 
wright, was born at Shaipham Park, near Glastonbury, Somerset, 
on the 22nd of April 1707. His father was Lieutenant Edmund 
Fielding, third son of John Fielding, who was canon of Salisbury 
and fifth son of the earl of Desmond The earl of Desmond 
belonged to the younger branch of the Denbigh family, who, 
until lately, were supposed to be connected with the Habsburgs. 
To this claim, now disitedited by the researches of Mr J Horace 
Round {Studies tn Peerage, 1901, pp 216-249), is to be attributed 
the famous passage in Gibbon’s Autobiography which predicts for 
Tom Jones- “ that exquisite picture of human manners ” — 
a diuturnity exceeding that of the house of Austria Henry 
Fielding’s mother was Sarah Gould, daughter of Sir Henry 
Gould, a judge of the king’s bench It is probable that the 
marriage was not approved by her father, since, though she 
remained at Sbarpham Park ^or some time after that event, 
his will provided that her husband should have nothing to do 
with a legacy of £3000 left her in 1710 About this date the 
Fieldmgs moved to East Stour in Doiset Two girls, Catherine 
and ITrsula, had apparently been born at Sbarpham Park, 
and three more, together with a son, Edmund, followed at East 
Stour Sarah, the third of the daughters, born November 
1710, and afterwards the author of David Simple and other 
works, survived her brother 

Fielding’s education up to his mother’s death, whiih took 
place in April 1718 at East Stour, seems to have lieen entrusted 
to a neighbouring clergyman, Mr Oliver of Motcomhe, m whom 
tradition traces the uncouth lineaments of “ Parson Trulhber ” 
m Joseph Andrews But he must have contrived, nevertheless, 
to prepare his pupil for Eton, to which place Fielding went about 
thi^ date, probably as an oppidan Little is known of Ins school- 
days There is no record of his name m the college lists , but, 
if we may believe his first biographer, Arthur Mur|)hy, by no 
means an unimpeachable authority, he left ** uncommonly 
versed m the Greek authors, and an early master of the Latin 
classics,” — ^a statement which should perhaps be qualified by 
his own words to Sir Robert Walpole m 1730 . — 

** Tuscan and French arc m my head ; 

Latin I write, and Greek — I read " 

But he certainly made friends among his class-fellows — ^some of 
whom continued friends for life. Winnington and Hanbury- 
Williams were among these The chief, however, and the most 
faithful, was George, afterwards Sir George, and later Baron 
Lyttelton of Frankley 

When Fielding left Eton is unknown. But in November 1725 
we hear of him definitely in what seems like a characteristic 
escapade He was staying at Lyme (in company with a trusty 
retainer, ready to “ beat, maim or kill ” m his young master’s 
behalf), and apparently bent on carrying off, if necessary by force, 
a local heiress, Miss Sarah Andrew, whose fluttered guardians 
promptly hurried her away, and married her to some one else 
{Athenaeum, 2nd June 1883) Her baffled admirer consoled 
himself by translating part of Juvenal’s sixth satire into verse 
as “ all the Revenge taken by an injured Lover ” After this 
he must have lived the usual life of a young man about town, 
and probably at this date improved the acquaintance of his 
second cousin, Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, to whom he in- 
scribed his first coni^dy, Love tn Several Masques, produced at 
Drury Lane in February 1728. The moment was not particularly 
favourable, since it succeeded Cibber’s Provok'd Husband, and 
was contemporary with Gay’s popular Beggar's Opera, Almost 
immediately afterwards (March i6th) Fielding entered himself 
as Stud. Lit.’* at Leiden University. He was still there in 
Febmarv 1729. But he had apparently left before the annual 
registration of February 1730, when his name is absent from 
the books {MamtUan's Magasstne, April 1907) , and in January 
1730 he brought out a second comedy at the newly-opened 
theatre m Goodman’s Fields. Like its predecessor, the TempU 
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Beau was an essay in the vein of Congreve and Wycherley, 
though, m a measure, an advance on Lcve xn Seiveral Masques. 

With the Temple Beau Fielding’s dramatic career definitely 
begins His father had married again ; and his Leiden career 
had been uiterrupted for lack of funds. Nommally, he was 
entitled to an allowance of £200 a year; but this (he was 
accustomed to say) any body might jmy that would Young, 
handsome, ardent and fond of pleasure, he began that career as 
a hand-to-mouth playwright around which so much legend has 
gathered — and gathers. Having — m his own words- no choice 
but to lie a hackney coachman or a hackney writer, he chose the 
pen , and his inclinations, as well as his opportunities, led him 
to the stage. From 1730 to 1736 he rapidly brought out a lan;e 
number of pieces, most of which had merit enough to secure their 
being acted, but not sufficient to earn a lasting reputation for 
their author. His chief successes, from a critical point of view, 
the Author's Farce (1730) and Tom Thumb (1730, 1731), were 
burlesques ; and he also was fortunate in two translations from 
Moli^re, the Mock Doctor (1732) and the Miser (1733). Of the 
rest (with one or two exceptions, to be mentioned presently) 
the names need only be recorded. They are The Cofjee-House 
Pohttaan, a comedy (1730) , The Letter Writers, a farce (1731) , 
The Grub-Street Opeia, a burlesque (1731) , The Lottery, a farce 
(1732); The Modern Husband, a comedy (1732) , The Coifent 
Garden Tragedy, a burlesque (1732), The Old Debauchees, a 
comedy (1732) , Deborah , or, a Wife for you all, an after-piece 
(1733) , The Intriguing Chambermaid (from Regnard), a two-act 
comedy (1734) , and Don Quixote in England, a comedy, which 
had been partly sketched at Leiden 

Don Quixote was produced in 1734, and the list of plays may 
be here interrupted by an event of which the date has only 
recently been ascertained, namely, Fielding’s first marriage 
This took place on the 28th of November 1734 at St Mary, 
Charlcombe, near Bath {Macmillan's Magazine, April 1907), 
the lady being a Salisbury beautv, Miss Charlotte Cradock, of 
whom he had been an admirer, if not a suitor, as far back as 
1730 This IS a fact whuh should be taken into consideration 
in estimating the exact Bohcmianism of his London life, for 
there is no doubt that he was devotedly attached to her. After 
a fresh farce entitled An Old Man taught Wisdom, and the com- 
parative failure of a new comedy, The Universal Gallan*, both 
produced early m 173*;, he seems for a time to have retired with 
his bride, who came into £1500, to his old home at East Stour. 
Around this rural seclusion fiction has freely accreted He is 
supposed to have lived for three years on the footing of a typical 
T 8th -century country gentleman, to have kept a pack of 
hounds, to have put liis servants into impossible yellow liveries, 
and generally, by profuse hospitably and reckless expenditure, 
to have made rapid duck and drake of Mrs Pielding’s modest 
legacy. Something of this is demonstrably false , much, 
grossly exaggerated In any case, he was in London as late as 
February 1735 (the date of the “ Preface ” to The Universal 
Gallant) ; and early in March 1736 he was back again managing 
the TTaymarket theatre with a so-called “ Great Mogul's Company 
of English Comedians ” 

Upon this new enterprise fortune, at the outset, seemed to 
smile The first piece (produced on the 3th of March) 
Pasquin, a Diamatuk Satire on the Times (a piece akin in its 
plan to Buckingham’s Rehearsal), which contained, in addition 
to much admirable burlesque, a good deal of very direct criticism 
of the shameless political corruption of the Walpole era Its 
success was unmistakable ; and when, after bringing out the 
remarkable Fatal Curiosity of George Lillo, its author followed 
up Pasquin by the Historical Register for the Year 1736 of which 
the effrontery was even more daring than that of its predecessor, 
the mi istry began to bethink themselves that matters weie 
going too far. How they actually effected their object is otecure ; 
but grounds were speedily concocted for the Licensing Act of 
1737, which restricted the number of theatres, rendered the lord 
chamberlain’s licence in indispensable preliminary to stage 
representation, and— in a word— effectually put an end to 
Fielding’s career as a dramatist. 


Whether, had that career been prolonged to its maturity, 
the result would have enriched the thcatru^ repertoire with 
a new species of burlesque, or reinforced it with fresh variations 
on the “ wit-traps ” of Wycherley and Congreve, is one of those 
inquincs that are more academic than profitable. What may 
be affirmed is, that Fielding’s plays, as we have them, exhibit 
abundant invention and ingenuity ; that they are full of humour 
and high spirits, that, though they may have been hastily 
written, they were by no means thoughtlessly constructed ; 
and that, in composing them, their author attentively considered 
either managerial hints, or the conditions of the market. Against 
this, one must set the fart that they are often immodest ; and 
that, whatever thear intrinsic merit, they have failed to rival 
in permanent popularity the work of inferior men Fielding’s 
own conclusion was, “ that he left off writing for the stage, when 
he ought to have begun ” — which can onlv mean that he himself 
regarded his plays as the outcome of imitation rather than 
experience. They probably taught him how to construct Tom 
Jones ; but whether he could ever have written a comedy at 
the level of that novel, can only lie established by a comparison 
which it is impossible to make, namely, a comparison with 
Tom Jones of a comedy written at the same age, and in similar 
circumstances 

Tumble -Down Dick: or. Phaeton tn the Sud^, Eurydice and 
Eurydice hissed are the names of three occasional pieces which 
belong to the last months of Fielding’s career as a Haymarket 
manager By this date he was thirty, with a wife and daughter. 
As a means of support, he reverted to the profession of his 
maternal grandfather, and, m November 1737, he entered the 
Middle Temple, being described in the books of the society as 
“ of East Stour in Dorset ” Thot he set himself strenuously to 
master his new profession, is admitterl , though it is unlikely 
that he had entirely descarded the irregular habits which had 
grown upon him in his irresponsible bachelorhood. He also 
did a good deal of literary work, the best known of which is 
contamed in the Champion, a “ News-Journal ” of the Spectator 
type undertaken with James Ralph, whose poem of ** Night ” 
is made notorious in the Dunctad That the Champion was not 
without merit is undoubted , but the essav-type was for the 
moment out-worn, and neither Yielding nor his coadjutor could 
lend It fresh vitality. Fielding contributed papers from the 
13th of November 1739 to the 19th of June 1740. On the 20th 
of June he was called to the her, and occupied chambers m 
Pump ('ourt It IS further related that, in the diligent pursuit 
of his calling, he travelled the Western Circuit, and attended 
the Wiltshire sessions 

Although, with the Champion, he professed, for the tune, 
to have relinquished periodical literature, he still wrote at 
intervals, a fact which, taken m connexion with his past reputa- 
tion as an effective satirist, probably led to his being “ unjustly 
censured ” for much that he never produced. But he certainly 
wrote a poem “ Of True Greatness ” (1741); a first book of a 
burlesque epic, the Vernomad, prompted by Vernon’s expedition 
of 1739 , a vision called the Opposition, and, perhaps, a political 
sermon entitled the Crists (1741) Another piece, now known 
to liave been attributed to him by his i on temporaries {Hist 
MSS. Comm , Rept 12, App. Pt. ix , p 204), is the pamphlet 
entitled An Apology for the Life of Mrs Shamela Andrews, a clever 
but coarse attack upon the prurient side of Richardson’s Pamela, 
which had been issued in 1740, and was at the height of its 
popularity Shamela followed early in 1741 Richardson, who 
was well acquainted w'lth Fielding’s four sisters, at that date 
his neighbours at Hammersmith, confidently attributed it to 
Fielding (Corr 1804, iv 286, and unpublished letter at South 
Kensington) ; and there are suggestive points of mternal evidence 
(such as the transformation of Pamela'^ “ Mr B ” into “ Mi 
Boobv ”) which tend to connect 11 with the future Joseph 
Audreivs Fielding, however, never acknowledged it, or referred 
to It , and a great deal has been laid to his charge that he never 
deserved (“ Preface ” to Miscellanies, 1743). 

But whatever may be decided in regard to the authorship of 
Shamela, it is quite possible that it prompted the more memorable 
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•]< 9 $ 4 fik i/Mriuii «Mide tePa^Mwniiet' in> M)nKiy t^2, 
«nd oDtiotming which thenr is >ini question. Pro(e«siiiqry.an hk 
«itlwpage> to uuNaM Ctovaato*, Vitiding Mfe out to aosm PmtUt 
with Komenc' ridtetde by ttanirfenang the he»Bine^s>«mb«TraM« 
rtmits to a hero, auf^xim ' to be hfl< brather. Mied' to< thk 
{MRipoM was a eoMkitenil attiedt upon the elipshod Apdtffiy ef the 
piti^wnght Cbnojr tDibhcr, with whom, for obscure reasons, 
HleMing tkod Mmg been at war ttut the avowed oi^ect of the 
ba«li:'fw’'apee(}i]y into the had^omid as Ms author warmed 
to IMS' theme. <nis sscondarv speedily became hn j^nnaiy 
thaiswters, ahdJxRly Booby and Joseph Andrews domot mtorset 
w MOW as mubh as Mrs BlipslOp and I^aeson Adanwo^he latter 
an itiventwm that ranges m Htowtons with Stemek "Unde 
Toby* and Ooldsmith’s ‘''\hear’’ Yet more than these and 
others cqaaliy admirable m their reandi veracity, ts thwwrmcr’B 
outlfMi)k upon tile end fkiliaiteM» of human 

HMUMirc the time he hadipeti^hed hiu; tmenyd 'vioteime, he had 
donvtmnerl hitivself that he had mauifruvtttod a new tEuihiO!i' of 
iimmn , aitcPina Preface of eKCoptioital ha announced 

his disetumrf pM<tuk<t)fn!|i; that epic might be ^*eemic” 
or ** prose or veme, he dasmed to have achwvod what 

he tenned tihe ** Coimc Dpoa m Prose/' of which the action was 
“ ludicrous ” rather than “ sublime,” and the personages 
skdarted from acMsicfty at large, rather than the restricted ranks 
of eonventional high life His pfam^ it will he observed, was 
happily adapiod Vo his gifts of humour^ satire, and above all, 
uoity. Ilhat it was matured when it began may perhaps be 
doabted, but it was certtimiy matured when it ended Indeed, 
OKoept for the* plM, whirh, in his picaresque first idea, had not 
preceded the conception, fosiph Andftws has all the character*- 
lilico of Tim Jows, even (m fiart) to the initial chapters. 

fe 9 $pk Anirms hud considerable success, and the exact sum 
pm it by Andrew Millar, the publisher, aeemding to tlic 
iMNiignment now at South Kensing^n, was £1183 tts , one of 
the* witnesses being the author's friend, William Young, popularly 
supposed to ho the original of Parson Adams It was with Young 
that Fielding undertook what, with exception erf ** a very small 
sKore'' m the farce of Miss Lmv m Town* (i' 743 ), constituted 
hiB next work, a translation of the Pluiu^ of Anstophanes, 
which never seems to have justified any simrilar expenments. 
Another of hw minor works was a Vvnheaitm of tiis D&woffft 
Diifkes^ of MoirUwrowfifi (17^*), then much before the public 
by reason' of the Arr(mitt> of htf Life which she had recendv' put 
forth Later m the same year, Garrick applied to Fielding 
fef a play; and a very early effort, The Wedding Dav, was 
hastily patched together, and produced at Dniry T.,ane in 
PV 4 iruaTy 174^ with no great success It was, howe\ er, mcluded 
m Melding's next important pfi'blication, the three volumes of 
Uhscettamet issued liy subscription in the succeeding Apni 
These also comprised some early poems, Komc essays, a Lucianic 
fragment entitled a fotmtey ffem this World to ike Nextj and, 
kst but not least, doixtpying thobentiro final volume the remark- 
able petiormamce entitl^ theiCfih5/«rv of the Life of the late Mr 
Jonathan Wftd Me C^eat 

It ie probable that, in its composition, Jonathan Wild preceded 
Joseph Aktdrms At all events it seems unlikely that kieidmg 
would have followed up u in a new bnc by aie effort so 

tvitirely different m character Taking for his oatsmable hero 
a we#-known thiel-taker, who had been hanged m 1725, he 
proceeds to illuRtrate, by a mock-heroic account of hxs progress 
to Tvbnrn, the general proposition that greatness without 
goodne^e is no better than badnessv He will not go so far as to 
say that all *** Human Nature, ib Newgate with the Mask on ” , 
but he etudently regards tMdfcsrripdon as fairly applicable to 
a good many so^alled great jisople. Jrony (and especially Irony 
neat) » not k popular form of rhetxwric , and the remorseless 
jsertmaerty with which Fielding pursues his demonstration is 
to many readers discomforting and even distasteful Yet->m 
spke of ^oeMr^Jonalkm Wm has its softer pages , and as a 
purely intellectual conception it is not surpassed by any of the 
am thor'a works 

tib aiceial biography, both betoe and after Jonatkm 


tss dbiGurei morn «sr evidences' tkat be Mioured ddigentfy 
at hia pnofeBBOHi*; them' seb also evidences of sicknefis aasi 
mlouinflsaieiiS. Ste'lMdibecnfEne eiarly^amat^ 
ef his ca8iSsiry*Mgout> and thr uneeitaKitias of a precanous 
kiixdihood tnhlgvMvoui^ wpon h» ibeaictif akwife, who enmtuoliy 
died of fevennhis arms^ leovme him foe the time so stunned and 
bewildered by grief that hisiinandr feared for his toosoil For 
some years his published mndudnuoa wem usumpoctant. Ha 
wrote Prefaces ” to the utwtd Stsnfdn ef hi& sister Sarah m 
V744 and 1747 ; and, m ti745-x746 and 1747-1748, produced 
two newspapers m the msnisterial mieoefit, the True Patriot 
and the Jacobtie*s Jourml^ both of Wihmh jxe eoaneicted wsth, 
Cft derive frem, the rebellion of T745,>aind were doubdess, when 
they ceased, the pretext edf a pension fnan. the public service 
money {Journal of a, Voyage to Ltabosu, ^^intiiodbctioii”). In 
November 1747 he married his wifie'v maul, Mary Darnel, at St 
ifenf'rfs, Paul's Wharf, and in December 1748, bjrthe interest 
of his old Stthoid-feUDw, Ljrtiteltoiiv be wasiBoade a pnne^pai} jnstice 
of peace for Moddiesex and Wo6taiinitier,ian office which pnt him 
m poseeasion of a houee no J3aw ae n e at , and ^300 per annum 
“ of the dirtiest money upon earth ” {ibtd ), which might ha\e 
been move had he condescendod to beeonne what was l^wn as 
a triulmg ^ magistrate. 

For some Ume previously, while at Bath, Salisbury, Twicken- 
ham and other temporary restmg-^places,. he had mtermittently 
occupied himself iiiHcompo<nng hn second great novel, TmHritms, 
or, the Mtstory of a Foundkng For tins, in June x74lkVllftigf^ 
paid him £600, to which he added £100 more 1^8749* In the 
I^ebruary of the latter year it was publtshod wMh a dedication 
to iiy ttttllton, to whose pscuraasy assutonoeitop the aiUthor during 
the compoMtion xt plainly Iwara 'witness In Tom Jmeis Fielding 
systematically developed the now Psavmce of Writing ” he 
liad discovered incidentally m Joseph Andrews Hk paid closer 
attention to the coxistruetiDa and evolution of the plot , he 
elaborated the initial essays tot each book which he had' partly 
employed before, and he compressed into his work the flower 
and fruit of his forty years' experience of hfc. He has, indeed, 
no character quite up to the level of Parson Adams, but his 
Westerns and Partridges, his Allworthys and Bhfils, have the 
mestimahk giftof hie He makes no pretence to produce models 
of perfection,'' but pictures of ordinary humanity, rather perhaps 
in the rough than the polished, the natural than the artificial, 
and hib desire is to do this with absolute truthfulness, neither 
extenuating nor disguising defects and shortcomings One of the 
results of this unvarnished naturalism has been to attract more 
attention to certain of the episodes than their inventor ever 
mtended But that, ui the manners of his time, he had chapter 
and verse for everything he drew is clear His smeere purpose 
was, he declared, recommend goodness and innocence,” 
and his obvious aversions are vanity and hypourisy. The 
method«i of fiction have grown more sopdiusticated since his day, 
and other forms of literary egotism have taken the place of his 
once famous mtroductory cs<K]ys, but the traces of Tom Jones 
ore still discernible in most o£ our manlier modem fiction 

Meanwhile, its author was showing considerable activity 
m has migistmal duties la May 1 749, he was chosen chairman 
of quiwter scsseons for Weatmnsster , and in June ha delivered 
himself of a weighty ehaige to the grand jury Besides other 
pumphlets, he produced a carciiul asod still readable hnquvry into 
the Causes of the late Increase of Radfbers, dm (iT5'i), which, among 
Its other merits, was not meffectual in helpsng cm the famous 
Gin Act of that year, a practical result to which the '' Gin Lane 
and Beer Street ” of his fnend Hogarth abo materially con- 
tributed. These duties and preoccupations left then mark on 
hxs next fiction. Ameha (1752), whu^ is rather more taken up 
With social problems and po^dar grievances than its forerunners. 
But the leading personage, in whom, as in the Sopka Western 
of Tam Jones, reproduced thetnuts of his first wife, ia certainly , 

aa even Johnson admitted^ most pleaismg heroine of all the 
romances ” The minor characters, too, espeSaDy Dr Hamson 
oad Colonel BAth, are equal to any m Tom Jones, The book 
nevertheless shows signs, not of fafore but of fatigue, perhaps 





o£ hasten bqgb^enod tQf tba ab$q:^€e .of 

pr4%goineBous ” chapes ^vcr wbich tl;ue author had luigpred 
sot tliDuupg^^ m Tvm Jones;. In Jbe had Jbeen dap^onsly 
lUj^andiljishmlth waavisd)ly breahu^^ tO^e |^oo which MIBar 
IS said to have ,gWan for Amlm must have been painfully 
camad. 

JE^arly ftn 1752 bis stall indomitable enetgy pmiupted him to 
start a third newspaper^ the Caoent GoKdm Journal^ Virfaich ran 
from the 4th of J wuaiy to the asth of November. It aa an in- 
teresting oontemponucy record^, and throws a, good deal of Ijght 
on has Bow Street duties. But it has no i^eat literary vidue^ 
and it unhappily involved him in harassing and undignified 
hostihUes with Smollett, Dr John H 31 , Bonnell Thornton 
mid other of his contemporaries. To the ioQowuig year belong 
pamphlets on Provision for the Pisor^” and the case of the 
strange impostor, Wwabeth <Iannipg (a734-i773)' By 1754 
his own case, as regards healths had grown desperate ; and he 
made matters worse by a gallant and successful attempt to break 
up a gang of vilLuj^ and cut-throats/’ who had l^cxime the 
terror m the matropoUs This acconi^shcd, he resided his 
office to his half-broiher John (afterwards Sir John) Fielding. 
But It was now too late. After fruitless essay bom of Dr Ward’s 
specifics and the tar-water of Birfiop Berkeley, it was felt that 
lus sole dunce of prolongiag life lay m removal to a warmer 
dimate, Qn the afith of June 1754 he accordingly left his little 
country house at Fordhook, Kalmg, for Lisbon, in tlie Queen 
of Portugal,'* llichcwd Veal masktr The ship^ as often, was 
tediously wind-bound, and the protracted ckscomiorts of tlic sick 
man and lus family are narrated at length in the touching 
posthumous tract entitled the Journal of a Voyaf;e io Lisbon, 
which, with a fragment of a comment on Bolmgbroke’s then 
reaanUy issued essa>s, was publisliod in February 1755 '' fur the 
Bene^ of bts [Iieldmg’s} Wife and (Children ” Reaching Lisbon 
at last «i August 1754, he died there two months later (gth 
October), and was buried in the English cemetery, where a 
monument was erec ted to him in 1830 Luget Britannia gremto 
non dart imfcre mtufn is inscribed upon it. 

Hie> eatato, induidmg the procecdis of a fair library, only 
covexed his just debts {Aihefiaeum, 25th Nov. 1905), but his 
famdy, a daughter by his first, and two boys and a girl by his 
second wife, were foitbiu^ly cared for by his brother John, and 
by his friend Ralph Allen of Prior Park, Bath, the Squire 
AllwoTthy of Toen Jmes>. Iks will (undated) was printed m 
the Athenneum for itlie lat of February 1890 There is but one 
absolutely authentic fiortrait of him, a familiar outline by 
Hogarth, executed from memcH'y for Andrew Millar's edition 
of his works m it is the likeness of a man broken by lU- 

health, and affords but faint indication of the handsome Harry 
Fielding who m Ins salad days warmed both hands before 
the fire of life.” Far too much atress, it is now held, has been laid 
by hw first biographers upon the unworshipful side of his early 
career That he was always profuse, sangumc and more or less 
improvident, is as probable as that he was always mainly, generous 
and sympathetic But it is ako plain that, hi hi$ Uter years, 
he dad much, as father, friend and magistrale, to redeem the 
errors, real and imputed, of a too-youthful youth. 

As a playwright and essayist his rank is not elevated. But 
as a novelist his place is a definite one. If the Spectator is to be 
credited with foreshadowing the characters of the novel, Defoe 
wnih Its earliest form, end Richardson with its first experunents 
in sentimental analysis it is to Henry Fielding that we owe its 
first accurate dekneation of contemporary manners Neglecting, 
or practically neglecting, stentulieat as unmanly, and relying 
chiefly tm humour and ridicule, he set out to dsaw hfe pre- 
cnely as he saw it around him, without bkuaks or dashes. 
He was, rt mav be, for a judicial moralist, too indulgent to some 
of Its frailties, but he was mcreitass to. its niiieaiier vices. For 
reasons which have been hlceadly given, his highriwUer mark is 
Tom Jones^ Which has remained, remains, 4 modal m its way 
of the kind he mnoguratod 

* For a full account of ttns celebrated case see HouneU, Stitte TneUs 
<ta*3), XLX 


< An essay on Pi^JUUng’s hfe and wntiags is prefixed to Arthur 
Murphy’s edftiOft ol his works (1767), and shilft have 

been wmtea hy Wrfteir Scon and vm»m Hbsooo oSSeo are aho 
l^by Lawnmee Irfss), Aeetin BoWa (” Men Of 

iSdiS, vengi) and G ML God^ ixoooL An anaoUted 
edOaoa of th?;oam<d of a FoyafiTTTtsWs iacIudTmthe 
** World’s Classka ” (A. O ) 

nSUOtHG^ WILUAH HlWBMS (1S48-. ), fanaffidn 

journalist and stalesmaru was born in Halifax, Nova Scotia, on 
the 24th of November 1848 From 1864 to 1884 be was one 
the staff of the Morning Chronicle, the chief Liberal paper of tht 
province, and worked at all departments of newspaper hfe In 
1882 ho entered the local logislature as Lil>eral member fni 
Halifax^ and from 1B84 to 1896 was premier and provincial 
sc^etary of the province, but m the laiCer year became finance 
minister m the Dominion administration of Sir Wilfrid Launer, 
and was elected to the House of Commons for Shelburne and 
Queen’b county. He opposed Confederation m 1864-^867, and as 
I late ttb 1886 won a provincial election on the promise to advocate 
the repeal of tlie BrUish North America Act His administration 
as finance mmistor of Canada was important, since m 1897 he 
introduced a new Uoff, granting to the manufactures of Gieat 
Britain a pireforence, subsequently increased, and later he 
imposed a speaal surtax on Gcnnan imports ovi ing to unfriendly 
tariff legislation by that country In 1902 he represented Canada 
at the Colonial Conference in London. 

FISLD-HOOSB, the popular designation of guch mouse-tike 
British rodents as arc not true or “ house ” mice The term 
thus includes the long-tailed field mouse, Mus (il//rrti/;;3'j) 
\sylvaUcus, easily recognized by its white belly, and sometime*; 
called tlie wood-mouse, and the two speties of short-tailed 
field-micc, Micratus agresiu and Bvotomy&glareolus, together with 
I tlicir representatives in Skomer island and the Orknej s (see 
Mm. 7 S£ and Voj 5) 

FIKLD OF THE CLOTH OF GOLD, the French Camp du diap 
d'or, the name given to the place between Guincs and Ardres 
where Henry VIII of England met Francis I of hYance m June 
1520 The most elaborate arrangements were made for the 
I accommodation of the two monarchs and their large retinues , 
and on Henry’s part especiaHv no efforts were spared to make a 
great unpression m Europe by this meeting. Before the castle of 
I Guines a temporary palace, covering an area of nearly 12,000 
sq yds , was erected for tlie reception of the English king It 
was decorated m the most sumptuous fashion, and like the 
cliapel, served by thirty-five priests, was furnished with a 
I profusion of golden ornaments Some idea of the size of Henry’s 
following may be gathered fnim the fact that in one month 
2200 sheep and other viands in a similar proportion were con- 
sumed In the fiekL beyond the castle, tents to the number of 
2S00 were eretted for less distinguished visitors, and the whole 
scene was one of the greatest animation Ladies gorgeously 
clad, and knights, showing by their dress and bearing their 
anxiety to revive the glonesrand the follies of the age of chivalry, 
jostled mountebanks, mendicants and vendors of all kinds 

Journeying from Calais Henry reached his headquarters at 
Guines on the 4th of June 1520, and Irancis took up his residence 
at Ardics After Cardinal Wolsey with a splendid tram had 
I isited the French king, the two monarchs met at the Val Dor^, a 
spot midway between the two places, on the 7th The following 
days were taken up with tournaments, in which lioth kings took 
part, banquets and other entertainments, and after Wolsey had 
said mass the two sovereigns separated on the 24th This 
meeting made a great impression on contemporaries, but its 
politijral rcsidts w^ere very small 

The Oidopimtice for tho FtM 1$ printed by T. S Bicwcr m the 
Calendar of State Papers, Henry VIll vol ui. (1867). See also 
J b Brewer, 7?iwyn of Henry VIil (1884) 

FIELDS, JAMES THOMAS (1S17-1881), American publisher 
and author, was born in Portsmouth, New Hampshire, on the 
31st of December 1817. At the age of seventeen he went to 
Boston as clerk m a bookseller’s shop Afterwards he wn^ 
for tlic newspapers, and in 1835 he read an anniversary pow^ 
entitled “Comnierce” before the Boston Mercantile Library* 
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Association. In 1839 he became juniot partner in the publishing 
and bookselling firm known after 1846 as Ticknor & Fields, and 
after x868 as Fields, Osgood & Company. He was the publisher 
of the foremost contemporary American writers, with whom he 
was on terms of close personal friendship, and he was the 
American publisher of some of the best-known British wnters of 
his time, some of whom, also, he knew intimately The first 
collected f*dition of De Quinccy’s works (20 vols , 1850-1855) was 
published by his firm. As a publisher he was characterized by a 
somewhat rare combination of keen business acumen and sound, 
discriminating literary Uste, and as a man he was known for his 
geniality and charm of manner. In 1862-1870, as the successor 
of James Russell Lowell, he edited the Atlantic Monthly In 1871 
Fields retired from business and from his editorial duties, and 
devoted himself to lecturing and to writing Of his books the 
chief were tlic collection of sketches and essays entitled Under- 
brush (1877) and the chapters of reminiscence composing Yester- 
days with Authors (1871), m which he recorded his personal 
friendship with Wordsworth, Thackeray, Dickens, Hawthorne 
and others He died in Boston on the 24th of April 1881 
Ills second wife, Annie Adams Fields (b 1834), whom 
he married m 1854, published Under the Olive (1880), a book 
of verses , James T Fields • litographical Notes and Personal 
Sketches (1882), Authors and Friends (1896); The Life and 
Letters of Harriet Beecher Stowe (1897) , and Orpheus (1900) 
nENNES, NATHANIEL {r 1608-1669) English politician, 
second son of William, 1st Viscount Saye and Selc, by Elizabeth, 
daughter of John Temple, of Stow in Buckinghamshire, was born 
in 1607 or i6o8, and educated at Winchester and at New College, 
Oxford, where as founder's km he was admitted a perpetual 
fellow in 1624 After about five years* residence he left without 
taking a degree, travclletl abroad, and m Switzerland imbibed or 
strengthened those religious principles and that hostility to the 
I^audian church which were to be the chief motive in his future 
political career. He returned to Scotland m 1639, and established 
communications with the Covenanters and the Opposition m 
England, and us member for Banbury in Ixith the Short and 
Long Parliaments he took a prominent part In the attacks upon 
the church He spoke against the illegal canons on the X4th of 
December 1640, and again on the 9th of February 1641 on the 
occasion of the reception of the I.ondon petition, when he argued 
against episcopacy as constituting a political as well as a religious 
danger and made a great impression on the House, his name being 1 
added immediately to the committee appointed to deal with 
chiirc'h afffUrs. lie took a leading part in the examination into | 
the army plot , was one of the commissioners appointed to attend 
the king to Scotland m August 1641 ; and was nominated one 
of the committee of safety in July 1642 On the outbreak of 
hostilities he took arms immediately, commanded a troop of 
horse m the army of I-ord Essex, was present at the relief of 
Coventry in August, and at the fight at Worcester in September, 
where he distinguished himself, and subsequently at Edgehill 
Of the last two engagements he wrote accounts, viz True and 
Exact Relation of both the Battles fought by Earl of Es^ex 
against the Bloudy Cavaliers (1642) (See also A Narrative of the 
Late Battle before Worcester taken by a Gentleman of the Inns of 
Court from the mouth of Master Fiennes, 1642) In February 
1643 Fitnncs was sent down to Bristol, arrested Colonel Essex 
the governor, cxenitod the two leaders of a plot to deliver up the 
city, and recent d a commission himself as governor on the ist 
of May 1643 () I the arruul, however, of Prince Rupert on the 
22nd of July the piac e was m no condition to resist an attack, 
and Fiennes capitulatcfl He addressed to Essex a letter in his 
defence (Thomason Tracts E 6«;, 26), drew up for the parliament 
a Relation concerning the Surrender , , . (1643), answered by 
P*ynne and Clement Walter accusing him of treachery and 
cowardice, to which he opposed Col Fiennes hts Reply ... lie 
was tried at St Albans bv the council of war m December, was 
DTpnounced guilt\ of having surrendered the place improperly, 
Ipii sentenced to death He was, however, pardoned, and the 
ficility with which Bristol subsequently capitulated to the 
parliamentary army indnced Cromwell and the generals to 


exonerate him completely. His militar;y carter nevertheless now 
came to an end* He went abroad, and it was some time before he 
reappeared on the political scene In September 1647 
included m the army committee, and on the 3rd of January 164H 
he became a member of the committee of safety. He was, 
however, m favour of accepting the king’s terms at Newport m 
December, and in consequence was excluded from Hie House by 
Pnde’s Purge. An opponent of churCh government in any form, 
he was no friend to the ngid and tyrannical Presbyterianism of 
the day, and inclined to Independency and Cromwell’s party. 
He was a member of the council of state in 1654, and m June 
165s he received the strange appointment of commissioner for 
the custody of the great seal, for which he was certainly in no way 
i fitted. In the parliament of 1654 he was returned for Oxford 
county and in that of 1656 for the university, while in January 
1658 he was included in Cromwell’s House of Lords He was m 
favour of the Protector’s assumption of the royal title and urged 
his acceptance of it on several occasions. His public career 
closes with addresses delivered in his capacity as chief com- 
missioner of the great seal at the beginning of the sessions of 
January 20, i6;;8, and January 2, 1659, in which the religious 
basis of Cromwell’s government is especialK insisted upon, the 
feature to which Fiennes throughout his career had attached most 
value On the reassembling of the Ixing Parliament he was 
superseded , he took no part in the Restoration, and died at 
Newton Tonv in Wiltshire on the i6th of December 1669 
Fiennes married (i), Elizabeth, daughter of the famous parlia- 
mcntai lan Sir John Eliot, by whom he had one son, afterwards 
3rd Viscount Sci) e and Sele ; and (2), Frances, daughter of 
Richard Whitehead of Tuderley, Hants, by whom he had three 
dauglUcrs 

Bosidts the pamphlets already cited, a number of his speeches and 
other political tracts were jjublishcd (see Gen Catalogue, British 
Museum) Wood also attributed to him Monatchy Asserted (lObo) 
(leprmted m Somers Iracts, vi 346 fed Scot^l), but then sttnib no 
reason to tiscribe to him with Clement Walker the authorship of 
Spngge's Angha Rcdtviva 

FIERI FACIAS, usually abbreviated fi fa (Lat ** that you 
cause to be made ”), m English law, a writ of execution after 
judgment obtained in action of dclit or damages It is addressed 
to the sheriff, and commands him to make good the amount 
out of the goods of the person against whom judgment has been 
obtained (Sec Execution ) 

FIESCHI, GIUSEPPE MARCO (1790-1836), the chief con- 
spiuitor in the attempt on the life of Louis Philijipe in Juh 
1833, was a native of Muiato in Corsica He served undtr 
Murat, then returned to Corsica, where he was condemned to 
ten years’ imprisonment and perpetual surveillance by the 
police for theft and forgery After a period of vagabondage he 
eluded the police and obtained a small post m Pans by means 
of forged papers , but losing it on account of his suspicious 
manner of living, he resolved to revenge himself on society w 
lie took lodgings on the Boulevard du Temple, and there, with 
two members of the Society des Droits de THomme, Morey and 
Pepm by name, contrived an “ infernal machincj” constructed 
with twenty gun barrels, to be fired simultaneously On the 
28th of July 1833, as Louis Philippe was passing along the boule- 
vard to the Bastille, accompanied by his three sons and a 
numerous staff, the machine was exploded A ball grazed the 
king’s forehead, and his horse, with those of the duke ot Nemours 
and of the prince dc Jomville, was shot , Marshal Mortier was 
killed, with seventeen other persons, and many were wounded , 
but the king and the princes escaped as if by miracle Fieschi 
himself was seventy wounded by the discharge of his machine, 
and vainly attempted to escape The attentions of the most 
skilful physicians were lavished upon him, and his life was saved 
for the stroke of justice On his trial he named his accomplices, 
displayed much bravado, and expected or pretended to expect 
ultimate pardon. He was condemned to death, and was guillo* 
tined on the 19th of February 1836. Morey and Pipin were 
also executed, another accomplice was sentenced to twenty 
years* imprisonment and one was acquitted No less than 
seven plots against the life of Louis Phihppe had been discovered 
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by the police within the yeat, and apologists wei^ not wanting 
in the revolutionarv press for the crime of Ficschi 

Sec PfocH de Fuscht, d$ sa v %4 pttvkf sa condamnaifon par 

la Cour das Pairs at cellat da sas complices (2 vole., 1836) » also P 
Thureau-Dangm, HuU da la momrdhia da JuiUet (vol. iv ch. xii , 
1884) 

nESCO (de' FiEschi), GIOVANNI LUIGI {c. 1523-1547), 
count of Lavagna, was descended from one of the greatest 
families of Liguria, first mentioned in the loth century. Among 
his ancestors were two popes (Innocent IV. and Adrian V), 
many cardinals, a king of Sicily, three samts, and many generals 
and admirals of Genoa and other states Smibaldo Ficsco, 
his father, had been a close friend of Andrea Dona (g v ), and 
had rendered many important services to the Genoese republic 
On his death in 1532 Giovanni found himself at the age of 
nine the head of the family and possessor of immense ebtales 
He grew up to be a handsome, intelligent youth, of attrac- 
tive manners and very ambitious He married Eleonora Cib6, 
marchioness of Massa, in 1540, a woman of gieat beauty and 
family influence There were many reasons which inspired his 
hatred of the Dona family , the almost absolute power wielded 
by the aged admiral and the insolence of his nephew and heir 
Giannettmo Doria, the commander of the galleys, were galling 
to him as to many other Genoese, and it is said that Giannettmo 
was the lover of Fiesco's wife. Moreover, the Fiesco belonged 
to the French or popular party, while the Dona were aristocrats 
and Imperialists When Fiesco determined to conspire against 
Dona he found friends in many quarters Pope Paul III was 
the first to encourage him, while both Pier Luigi Farnese, duke 
of Parma, and Francis I of France gave him much assistance 
and promised him many advantages Among his associates in 
Genoa were his brothers Girolamo and Ottobuono, Verrina 
and R Sacco A number of armed men from the Fiesco fiefs 
were secretly brought to Genoa, and it was agreed that on the 
2nd of January 1547, during the interregnum before the election 
of the new doge, the galleys in the port should be seized and the 
city gates held The first part of the programme was easily 
carried out, and Giannettmo Dona, aroused by the tumult, 
rushed down to the port and was killed, but Andrea escapecl 
from the city m time The conspirators attempted to gam 
possession of the government, but unfortunately for them 
Giovanni Luigi, while crossing a plank from the quay to one 
of the' galleys, fell into the water and was drowned llie news 
spread consternation among the Fiesco faction, and Girolamo 
Fiesco found few adherents They came to terms with the 
senate and were granted a general amnesty Doria returned 
to Genoa on the 4th thirsting for revenge, and m spite of the 
amnesty he confiscated the Fiesco estates , Girolamo had shut 
himself up, with Vcrrina and Sacco and other conspirators, in 
his castle of Montobbia, which the Genoese at Dona’s instiga- 
tion besieged and captured. Girolamo Fiesco and Verrina were 
tried, tortured and executca , all their estates were seized, some 
of which, including Tornglia, Dona obtained for himself Otto- 
buono Fiesco, who had escaped, was captured eight years after- 
wards and put to death by Dona’s orders 

There arc many accounts of the conspiracy, of which perhaps the 
best IS contained in E Petit's Andri Dona (Pans, 18H7), chs xi 
and xii , where all the chief authorities are quoted , see also CalliRan, 
La Congiura del Fiesco (Venice, 1892), and Gavazzo, Nuovi documenti 
sulla congiwa del conie Fiesco (Genoa, 188O) , E Bernabd-Brea, m his 
Sulla congiura dt Giovanni Luigi Ftescht, publishes many important 
documents, while L Capelloni’s Congiura del Fiesco ^ edited by 
Olivien, and A. Mascardi's Congiura del conte Giovanni Luigi de* 
Fieschi (Antwerp, 1629) may bo commended among the earlier 
works The Fiesco conspiracy has been the subject of many poems 
and dramas, of which the most famous is that by Schiller Sec also 
under Doria, Andrea , Farnese. (L V*) 

FIESOLE (atic Faesulaa, qv), k town and episcopal see 
of Tuscany, Ital>, in the province of Florence, from which it 
IS 3 m. NE by electric tramway. Pop (1901) town 4951, 
commune 16,816. It is situated on a hill 970 ft above sea-level, 
and commands a fine view The cathedral of S Romolo is an 
early and simple example of the Tuscan Romanesque style ; 
It is a small basilica, begun in 1028 and restored m 1256. The 
picturesque hattlemented campanile belongs to 1213 The 


tomb of the bishop Leonardo Salutati (d. 1466), with a beautiful 
portrait bust by the sculptor Mino da FiesolC (i43ft-i484L 
is fine. The 13th-century Palazzo Pretorio contains a sm^ 
museum of antiquities The Franciscan monastery commands 
a fine view The church of S Maria Pnmerana has some woirks 
of art, and S Alessandro, which is attnbuted to the 6th centuiy, 
contains fifteen ancient columns of cipollino 'Ihe inhabitants 
of Fiesole are largely engaged in straw •^plaiting 

Below Fiesole, betw^een it and Flort'nce, Wo^ San Domenico 
di Fiesole (485 ft ) , m the Dominican monastery the painter,, 
Fra Giovemni Angelico da Fiesole (1387-145 s), lived until he 
went to S Marco at hlorence Here, too, is the Badia di luesole, 
founded m 1028 and re-crccted about 1456-1466 by a follower 
of Bninellescbi It is an irregular pile of buildings, m fine and 
simple early Renaissance style, a small part of the original 
facade of 1028 in black and while marble is preserved The 
interior of the chinch is decorated with sculptures by pupils of 
Desiderio da Settignano The slopes of the hill on which Fiesole 
stands are covered with fine villas. To the S E of Fiesole lies 
Monte Ceceri (14S3 ft ), with quarries of grey pteira serenuy 
largely used m Florence for building. To the E of this lies the 
i4th-century castle of Vmcigluta restored and fitted up in the 
medieval style. 

FIFE, an eastern county of Scotland, bounded N by the 
Firth of Tay, E by the North Sea, S by the Firth of Forth, 
and W by the shires of Perth, Kinross and Clackmannan The 
Isle of May, Inchkeith, Inchcolm, Inchgarvie and the islet of 
Oxcar belong to the shire It has an area of 322,844 acres or 
504 sq m Its coast-line measures 108 m The Lomond Hills 
to the S and S W of Falkland, of whu h West Lomond is 1713 ft 
high and East Lomond 1471 ft , Saline Hill (1178 ft ) to the N W 
of Dunfermline, and Benarty (1131 ft ) on the confines of Kinross 
are the chief heights Of the rivers the Eden is the longest , 
formed on the borders of Kinross-shire by the confluence of 
Beattie Burn and Carmore Bum, it pursues a wandering course 
for 25 m N E , partly through the Howe, or Hollow of Fife, and 
empties into the North Sea There is good trout fishing in its 
upper waters, but weirs prevent salmon from ascending it 
The Leven drains the loch of that name and enters the Forth 
at the town of Leven after flowing eastward for 15 m There 
are numerous factories at various points on its banks The 
Ore, rising not far from Roscobie Hills to the north of Dunferm- 
line, follows a mainly north-easterly course for 15 m till it joins 
the lojven at Wmdygates Ihe old loch of Ore which was an 
expansion of its water was long ago reclaimed Motray Water 
finds its source in the parish of Kilmany, a few miles W by N 
of Cupar, makes a bold sweep towards the north-east, and then, 
taking a southerly turn, enters the head-waters of St Andrews 
Bay, after a course of 12 m The principal lochs are Loch 
Fitly, Loch Geliy, Loch Glow and Loch Lindorcs, they are 
small but afford some sport for trout, perch and pike “ fresh- 
water mussels ” occur in Loch Fitly There arc no glens, and the 
only large valley is the fertile Stratheden, which supplies part 
of the title of the combined^ baronies of Stratheden (created 
1836) and Campbell (created 1841) 

Geology — Between Damhcad and Tay port on the northern side of 
the low-lying Howe of Pife the higher ground is formed of Lower Old 
Red Sandstone volcanic rocks, con*?istmg of red and purple por* 
phyntes and andesites and some coarse agglomerates, which, m ihe 
neighbourhood of Auchtcrmuchty, are rounded and conglomeratic 
Those rocks have a gentle dip towards the S S E They are overlaid 
unconformably by the soft red sandstones of the ITpper Old Red 
senes which underlie the Howe of Fife from 1 och 1-even to the 
coast The quarries in these rocks m Dura Den are famous for 
I fossil fishes Following the Old Red rocks conformal ily are the 
I Carlion ferous formations which occupy the remainder of the county, 
and are well exposed on the coast and in the numerous q names 
The Carboniferous rocks include, at the base, the Cahiicrous Sand- 
I stone series of dark shales with thin hmeslones, sandstones and coals 
They are best developed around Fife Ness, between St Andrews and 
Elie, and agam around Burntisland between Kirkcaldy and Inver- 
keithing Bay In the Carboniferous Limestone series, which comes 
next m upward succession, are the valuable gas-coals and ironstones 
worked m the coal-fields of Dunfermline, Sahne, Oakley, Xoitybum, 
Kirkcal^ and Markinch The true Coal Measures he in the distnct 
around Dysari and Leven, East Wemyss and Kinglassie, and they 

X xia 
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UttiMMintted Irom the c(«l-b6iwiiif <lwtwaife»>ps I4me««m Mtice 
1^ the sandstones and conglomerate pt the Millstone Gnt Fourteen 
Seams of coal are found m the Qysart Coal Measures, associated 
^ith sandstones, shales and clay ItPnsiones Fife is remarkably nch 
ill' evidences of foirmer volcaw activity Besides the Old Red 
Sandstone volcanic roaka previpusly mentioned, there are many beds 
of conlcmsoronenus basaltic lavas and tuffs in the Carbonuerous 
rocks . Saiinc Hill and Knock Hill were the sites of vents, ivMch at 
that time throvrout ashes ; these hiterbedded rocks arc well ‘exposed 
on the shore between Binfn^eiaiid and Seafidd Tower There wem 
also nvany inttpslva sheets of dolonte and basalt forced into the 
lower Carboniferous rocks, and these now play an important part 
in the scenery of the county Tlicy form the summits of the Iximond 
Hills and Bcnarty, and they may be followed from Cult Hfli‘by the 
Cleish* Hills to Blairadaro ; and agoan near Dtinfermline, Bumtisland, 
Torryburn, Auchtoriool and St Andrews. Later, in Permian tunes, 
eastern Fife was the scot of further volcatuc action, and great numbers 
of " necks or vents pierce the Carboniferous rocks ; Largo Law is a 
sinking example In one of these necks on the shore at Kmcmig 
Point IS a fine example of columnar basalt . the Rbck and Spiiuile ** 
near St Andrews is another* lAst of all m Tertiary timea, east and 
west rifts in the Old Red Sandstone were hUed by basalt dikes 
Glacial deposits, ridges of gravel and sand, boulder clay, &c , brought 
from the N W , cover much of the older rocks, ana traces of old 
raised beaches are found round the coast and m the Howe of Fife 
In the 35*>ft. beach m the East Ncuk of Fife is an island sea^old! with 
small caves. 

Climate and Agnculture , — Since the higher hills all he m the 
wei|t, most of the county istciq^osed to the full force of the east 
wmds from the Korth-Sea, whi^ often> save la the more sheltered 
areas, check the progrebs of vegetation. At an elevation of 500 or 
600 ft. above the sea harvests are three or four weeks la/ter than 
in the valleys and lownlymg coast-land. The climate^ on the 
whole, is mild; proximity to*the sea qualifying the beat misummer 
and the cold m winter. The averse annual rainfall is 31 m , 
rather less m the East Nouk district and around St Andrews, 
somewhat more as the hills are approached, late summer and 
autumn liemg the wet season^ The average tempemtum for 
January is 381'’ F», for July 59’5®i and for the year 47 6®, Four- 
lUiiaa of the total area is under cultivation^ and though the 
acreage under gram is smaller thanut waS| the yield of ea^ crop 
is suU extraordinanty good, oatSi Imrley, wheat being the order 
of acreage. Of the green crops most attention is given to turnips. 
Potatoes also do well. The acreage under permanent pasture 
and wood is very considerable. Cattle are mainly kept for feed-^ 
lag purposes, and dairy farming^ though attracting more notice, 
has never lieen followed more than to supply local markets 
bheep«farming, however, is on the mcreobe, and tlie raising of 
horses^ especially form horses^ is an important pursuit They 
are strong, active and liardy, with a large admixture^ or purely, 
of Clydesdale blood. Tha ponies, hunters and carriage horses so 
bred are highly esteemed* The strain of pigs has been improved 
by the mtroduction of Berkshires, North of the Eden the soil, 
though generally thin, is fertile, but the sandy waste of Tents 
Moor IS beyond redemption From St Andrews southwards all 
along the coast tlie land is very productive That adjacent to 
the East Neuk consists chiefly of clay and nch loom, From 
Levon to Inverkeithing it vanes from a light sand to a nch 
clayey loam. Excepting Stratheden and Strathleven, which are 
mostly rich, fertile loam, the interfor is principally cold and stiff 
day or thm loam with strong clayey subsoil. Part of the Ilowe of 
Fife IS light and. shingly and covered with heather. Some sma}i> 
peat mosses still exists and near J.ochgclly there as a tract of 
waste, partly moss and partly heath. The character of the farm 
management may be judged by its results. The best methods are 
pursued^ and houses, stoadmgs and cottages are all in good order, 
commodioios and comfortable. Rabbity hares, pheasants and* 
partridges are common in certain districts ; roe deer are occasion* 
ally seen ; wild geese, ducks and teal haunt the lochs ; pigeon- 
houses are fairly numerous; and grouse and blackcock are 
plentiful on the Lomond moors The shire is well suited for 
fox-huntu^^ and there are packs in both the eastern and the 
western division of Fife j 

JIfaxmg.— Next to Lanarkshire^ Fife is the laigest coal’* 
prodoemg county m Scotland. The coal<»fle]d may roughly be 
divided into the Dunfermline basin ^mchiding Halbeath, Loch- 
gf% and Kelty), where the principal houte coals we foppd^^d 


the Wernyw or I^gart basin (including; fhfi luWeiH 

land), where gas-cpal of the beat quality lis obtaij^ 
extensively worked W Cuboss> Caaioeli^ Donibsistle, 

Lady bank, Kdeonquhar and elsewhcioi Beds* of nonstxmeu. 
limestone, sandstone and^shale lie in many ptoceo eontigi^s to 
the coal. Blackband ironstone is worked at Lochgelly and 
Oakley, where there are laijge smeltihg furnaces. Ou shale is 
worked at Burntisland and Airdrie near Crail. Among the 
pnneipai limestone quarries are those at Charlestown, Bumt^ 
island and Cults. Freestone of superior quality is (juamed at 
Strathmiglo, Burntisland and Dunfermline. ^ Whmstone of 
unusual hardness and durability is obtained in nearly every 
district. Lead has been worked m the Lomond Hills and copper 
and zinc have been met with, though not in paying quantities 
It 15 of interest to note that m the trap tufa at Ehe there have 
been found pyropes (a variety of dark-red garnet), which are 
regarded as the most valuable of Scottish precious stones and 
are sold under the name of Ehe rubies. 

Other lndustnes,’-‘Th^ Staple manufacture is linen, ranging 
from the finest damasks to the coarsest ducks and sackmgs. Its 
chief seats are at Kirkcaldy and Dunfermline, but it is carried onat 
many of the inland towns and villages, especially those situated 
near the Eden and Leven,on the banks of which rivers, as well as 
at Kirkcaldy, Dunfermline and Ceres, are found the bleachmg- 
areens. Kirkcaldy is famous for its oil-cloth and linoleum. 
Most of the leading towns possess breweries and tanneries, and 
the largest distilleries are at Cameron Btiilge and Burntisland*. 
Woollen cloth is made to a small extent in several towns, and 
fishing-net at Kirkcaldy, Largo and West Wemyss Paper is 
manufactured at Guardbridge, Markmch and Leslie ; earthen- 
ware at Kirkcaldy , tobacco at Dunfermline and Kirkcaldy „ 
engmeermg works and iron foundries are found at Kirkcaldy and 
Dunfermline; and shipbuilding is carried on at Klnghom, 
Dysart, Burntisland, Inverkeithing and Tayport. From Inver- 
keithing all the way round the coast to Newburgh there are 
harbours at different points. They are mostly of moderate 
dimensions, the principal port being Kirkcaldy The largest 
salmon fisheries are conducted at Newburgh and the chief seat of 
the herring fishery is Anstruther, but most of the coast towns 
take some part in the fishing either off the shore, or at stations 
farther north, or m the deep sea 

Communications , — The North British railway possesses a 
monopoly in the shire. From the Forth Bridge the mam Ime 
follows the coast as far as Dysart and then turns northwards to 
ladybank, where it diverges to tlie north-east for Cujmr and the 
Tay Bridge. From Thornton Junction a branch runs to Dun- 
fermline and another to Metlul, and liere begins also the coast 
line for Leven, Crail and St Andrews, which touches the mam line 
again at Leuchars Junction, at Markinch a branch runs to 
I^shc , at lady bank there are branches to Mawcarse Junction, 
and to Newburgh and Perth , and ert Leuchars Junction a loop 
line runs to Tayport and Newport, jommg the main at Wormit. 
From the Forth Bridge the system also connects, via Dunferm- 
line, with Alloa and Stirlmg m the W. and with Kinross and 
I’erth mrthe N« F'rum Dunfermline them is a branch to Charles- 
town, which on that aecount m sometimes called the port of 
Dunfermline. 

Population and The population was 190,365 

ux 189X, and 218,840 m ipox, when 844 persons spoke Gadio 
and English and 3 Gaebck< osily^ Xlie chief towns are the^ 
Anstruthera (pop. m 1901, 4255); Buokhavei»<(0828), Burntisland 
(4846), Cowdenbeath (790B), Cu^r (4511), Dttofetinlme(3S,2So)» 
Dysart (3S^»), K(aiy (39^), (asw, 

Leven ( 5577 }> Lochgelly (547a)) l 4 unpb]nBWD»<lia 97 i>), NempOEb 
(2869), St Andrews Tajrjwrt (3325) and W«iqri* (95m). 
For parli^mentaiy purposes. FUfe ia dwidod into an easliem, 
and a western division^, each, returning, ob|^ member. lilt alsoi 
includes the KirketUdy '^Uipt of perbWentaiyi buigbs (ttHUn 
prisuig ^uxntislan^, Dlyywrt, hUnghom ^ndnlStrkoiddyX wd the 
St Andrews distiwt (the two, Anstrathers. Owl) OtPW) Kdreo^^, 
Pittenweem and, St Andrews); while CvdroW) Dunfermlhiei 
ant Inverkeithing an gronjied jwth ithe $tnln%' distnctt. An 
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ngurdi eduoajtion school-board juriadtotiott; 

and in respect of hs^cr ediicatioii itsi. equipment is eSecthm; 
St Andtenfvs c0i(itasiiase¥eeid<'e]^ sbho^ ; at Cupar there is 
the Bell-Baxter school ; )ai DUnfimnliiile hnd Ksakcildy there are 
high schods^aiid at Aostruther there is the Waid Academy. 

HtsUtry , — ^In remote times the term^ Ftfa' wsas apiphed to the 
peninsula lying between the estuaries of the lay and Forth 
and sedated from the rest of the mainland by the Oohd^HiUS; 
Its earliest inhabitants were Piets of the nor^cm branch and 
their country waa long known as PiOtavia Doubtless it was 
owing to the fact that the texntory was long subject to the rule 
of on independent king that Fife itself came to be called distinct- 
ively The Kingdomi a name of which the natives are sdll proud. 
The Romans ^ected no settlement in the province^ though it is 
probable that they temporarily' occupied pomts here and there. 
In any case the Romans left no impression on the civilization of 
the natives. With the arrival of the missionaries-Hsspecially 
St Serf^ St Kenneth, St Rule, St Adrian, St Monan and St FiUan — 
the conversion of the PictS went on apace* Interesting memonals 
of these devout missionaries exist in the numerous coast caves 
between Dysart and St Andrews and in the crosses and sculptured 
stemes, some doubtless of profChristian origin, to be seen at various 
places. The word Fife, according to Skene> seems to be identical 
with the Jutland Fthh (pronounced PV/r) mcanmg “ forest/* 
and was probably first usea by the Frisians to desenbe the country 
behind tlie coasts of the Forth and Tay, where Frisian tribes are 
supposed to have settled at the close of the 4th century. The 
next immigration was Danish, which left lasting traces in many 
place-names (sudi as the frequent use of law for hill). An 
ancient division of the Kingdom mto Fife and FothnI survived 
for a period for ecclesiasticsd purposes* The) line of demarcationf 
rafr from Leven to the cast of Cults, thencato the west^ Cdllessie 
and thence to the east of Auchternuichty. To the cast of this 
hne lay Fife proper. In 1426 the first* shite of Kmtoss wasr 
formed, consisting of Kinross* and Orwell, and was enlarged to 
Its present dimensions tiy the transference from Fife of the 
parishes of Poitmoak, Cleish and Tulliebole. Although the 
county has lam outside of the mam stream of Scottish history, 
Its records are far from dull or unimportant. Dunng tho reigns 
of the earlier Stuarts, Dunfermhne, Falkland and* St Andrews 
were often the scene of solemn pageantry and romantic episodes. 
Out of the seventy royal burgl^ in Scotland no fewer than 
eighteen are situated m the shire However, notwithstanding 
the marked preference of the Stuarts, the Kingdom did not 
hesitate to play the leading part ill the momentous dmmas of 
the Reformation and the Covenant, andiby the iSth^century the* 
people had ceased to* regard the old royal line with any but 
sentimental interest, and the Jacobite risings of 1715 and 2745 
evoked onlv the most lukewarm support 
See Sir Robert Sibbald, Htstory of the Shertffdoms of F%fo and 
Kinross , Rev J W Taylor, Historical Antiquities of Fife (1875) , 
A, H Millar, Fife. Pictorial and Historical (Cupar, 1893) » ‘Sheriff 
Aeneas Mackay, sketch of the History of Fife (Edinburgh. 1800) j 
History of Fife and Kinross (Scottish County History series) (Etiin- 
burah, 1890) , John Geddie, The Fringe of Fife (Edinburgh, 1894) 
Fife (Fr. Med. Ger. Schwetzerpftiff, Feldpfevff; Ital. 
otiavtfto), originally the small primitive cylindrical transverse 
flute, now the small Bb military flute, usually conoidal in bore, 
used m a drum and fife band^ The pitch’of fife lies betweeni 
that of the concert flhte and piccolo The fifi, like the flute, is' 
an open pipe, for although the upper end is stopped by means 
of a cork, an outlet is provided by the embouchure which is 
never entirely dosed by the lips The six iingervholes Of the 
primitive flute, with ilk open end cif the tube for a key-note, 
gave the diatonic scale of the fUndatnentlQl octave ; tho second 
octave was produced by overblowing the notes of tlie fundan 
mental scale an octave lugher ; part of a third octave was 
obtamed by means of the higher harmonics produced by usipg 
certam of the finger-holes as vent-holes The modem fife has, 
m addition to the six finger-holes, 4^ 5 or 6 keys Mersenncr 
desenbes and figures the fife, which had*m his day the compasst 
of^a fifteenth.^ The fife, which, he states; differed from the 
* Hamonie unUfmelle (Pati^, 1636 ), bk, v, prop* 9> pp« 241-244* 


German flutond^^in havinga loctdt9r;aa«l nmris bMlliant tone an# 
a shorter iSidlnaitmwer bore, was the instnatoent tMed by die 
Swim withithe^drom. The saakbut, or seopertt, was used as its 
bass, for^ as Mersenne explahxs, the bass instmnent emildinot' 
be made' long enough, nor could the hands reach thb hides^ 
although some, flutes wens actually made with ke3rs and had the 
tube doubled back os m the bassoon 


Tha^wevd^ fifo and the Fr ftf *9 were undoubiedly derived from 


(1529)1 mentions 'tliio transvetsc flute by the names o£ Qucrehpfnff 
or Schweiserpfeifff -which Sel)astian Virdung® -wntes Zwerchpfeiff 
The Old Engtsh PiicUing was phife, phiphe or ffyffe The flic was m 
use in Bnglaad in tiiC middle of tho lOih century, ior at a muster of 
tho cituens of London m 1540, dfonmes and flfyflfcs am mentioned.* 
At the battle of St Quentin (1557) tho list of the English axmy^ 
employed states that one trumpet was allowed to each cavalry Ifoop 
of TOO men, and a drum and fife to each hundred of foot A drumme 


and phife were also employed at one shilling per diem for the “ Tra^me 
of Artillery " ^ This was tlic nuek'us of the modern military liuttialy 
and may be regarded as the first stip m its formation. In England 
the adoption of the fife as a military mstruniont Was ddO*to the 
initiative of Henry VIII , wlio sent td Vienna for ten good drums 
and as many filers * Ralph Smitli ® gives rules for drummers and 
fifers who, in addition to the duty of giving signals m peace and war 
to the companv, were expected to brave, secret and mgcnious, 
and masters ot several languages, for they were oft sent to parley 
with the enemy and were entrusted with Honourable but dangnous 
missions In 1585 the drum and fife formed part of the furniture 
for war among the compames of the city of London Queen 
Elizabeth (according to Michaud, ffiogr. unwerseite, tome xm p Go) 
had a peculiar taste for noisy music, and dunng meals had a concert 
of twelve trumpets, two kettledrums, with fifes and dmms The 
fife became suen a favourite military instrument during the x6th 
and xyth centuries m England that it displaced tlie bagpipe; it 
was, however, in turn superseded early m the iSfcli century by the 
hautboy (see Ouos), introduced from France In the middle of the 
1 8th ccntuiy the fife was reintroduced into the British army band 
by the difke of Cumberland m thO Guards m 1745, coiflintihorated 
by William Hogarth’s picture (Mhtho *' March of the Guards towards 
Scotland in 1745/' m whicli are seen a drummer and lifer , and by 
Colonel Bedford mto the rojral regiment of artillery m 1748, at tho 
end of the war, when a Hanoverian lifer, John Ulrich, was brought 
over from Flanders ae instructoi^w In 1747 the I9tli regiment, 
known as Green Howards, also had the advantage of a Hanoverian 
lifer as teacher, a youth presented by his colonel to Lieutenant- 
C olonel Williams commandmg the regiment ttf Bois-le-Duc Drum 
and life bands m a short Httfe became common in all infantry regi- 
ments, while among the cavalry the trumpet prevailed 
For the acoustics, construction and ongm of the file see Faura* 
Illustrations of the fife may be Seen in Cowdray’s picture ot an en- 
campment at Portsmouth in 1548 ; m SahafOrd’s *' Coronation 
Procession of James II and m C. It* Day’s Descriptive Catalogue^ 
pi 1 (F) (description No* 42, p 27)* (K* & ) 


FIFTH MONARCHV MEN, the name of a Puritan sect m 
England which for a time supported the government of Oliver 
Cromwell in the belief that it was a preparation for the *' fifth 
monarchy,” that is for the monarchy which should succeed tho 
Assyrian, the Persian, the Greek and the Roman, and dunng 
which Christ should reign on earth with His saints for a thousand 
years. These sectaries aimed at bringing about the entire aboli- 
tion of the existing laws and institutions, and the substitution^ 
of a simpler code based upon the law of Moses Disappointed' 
at the delay in the fulfilment of their hopes, they soon b<^an 
to agitate against the government and to vilify Cromwell' ; but 
the arrest of their leaders and preachers. Christopher Fcakc, 
John Rogers and others, cooled their ardour, and they were,, 
perforce, content to cherish their hopes^ m secret until after the 
Restoration. Then, on the 6th of January 1661, a band of fifth’ 
monarchy men, headed by a cooper named Thomas Venner, 


9 For an illustration of one of fliese bass flutes sec article FLuzx^ 
fig* 2 

• Syntagma mustcum (Wolfeinbuttel, 1618), pp, 40-41 of Reprint. 

• Musica iHStrumentaUs (Wittenberg 1529) 

® Musica geMtseht <nnd anss^io^ti (Basel, 151 1) 

• bee Sir 9 D. bcottl Thd Brittik Army, vol ii p. 396* 

7 See H. G, Farmer, AiMNOirr of the Royal Artillery Band i(LondOn,r 
*9<’4) 

^ Id ^ Id ** StoWe's ChronicUs^ p. 702. 

n Groee, MlUdry AmilfUikee (London*, 1801), vol ii ^ 

« See Calonlol P. Forbe* Maobton, Memotra Of the Royal RegenwMnp 
ArtiUery^ 
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who was one of theur preachersi made an attempt to obtain 
possession of London Most of them were either killed or taken 
prisoners, and on the 19th and axst of January Venner and ten 
others were executed for high treason From that tune the 
special doctrines of the sect either died out, or became merged 
in a milder form of millenarianism, similar to that which exists 
at the present day 

For the proceedings of the sect see S R Gardiner, Htsiory of 
the Commonwealth and Proteaofate^ fassim (London, 189^^1901), 
and lor an account of the nsiing of 1661 see Sir John Reresby, 
MemotrSf j6j4-‘i6Sy, edited by J J Cartwright (London, 1875) 

PIQ^ the p )p jhr name given to plants of the genus FicuSy an 
extensive grojp, included in the natural order Moraceae, and 
characterize 1 by a remarkable development of the pear-shaped 
receptacle, the edge of which curves inwards, so as to form a 
nearly closed cavity, bearing the numerous fertile and sterile 
flowers mingled on its surface. The figs vary greatly in habit, — 
some being low trailing shrubs, others gigantic trees, among the 



Fxcurb X — ^Fruiting Branch of Fig, Fxcms Canca, about } nat size 
1 Unripe fruit cut lengthwise, about I nat size 2 Female 
fower taken from i , enlarged 3 Ripe fruit cut lengthwise, about 
I nat, size. 


most striking forms of those tropical forests to which they are 
chiefly indigenous They have alternate leaves, and abound m a 
milky juice, usually acrid, though in a few instances sufficiently 
mild to be used for allaying thirst This juice contains caout- 
chouc m Urge quantity 

Fictts Canca (figure 1), Which yields the well-known figs of 
commerce, is a bush or small tree — rarely more than 18 or 20 ft 
high, — with broad, rough, deciduous leaves, very deeply lobed in 
the cultivated varieties, but m the wild plant sometimes nearly 
entire. The green, rough branches beat* the solitary, nearly 
sessile receptacles m the axils of the leaves The male flowers are 
placed chiefly m the upper part of the cavity, and m most 
varieties are few m number As it ripens, the receptacle enlarges 
greatly, and the numerous singlc-scedod pericarps or true fruits 
become imbedded in it. The fruit of the wild fig never acquires 
the succulence of the cultivated kinds The fig seems to be 
indigenous to Asia Minor and Syria, but now bccurs m a wild 
state ip most of the countries around the Mediterranean From 
l^ease with which the nutritious fruit can be preserved, it 
** — obably one of the earliest objects of cultivation, as may 
— from the frequent allusions to it m tJie Hebrew 



Scriptures.^ From a passage in Herodotus the fig would seem to 
have b(^n unknown to the Persians m the days of the first Cyrus ; 
but It must have spread m remote ages over all the districts 
around the Aegean and Levant The Greeks are said to have 
received it from Caria (hence iht specific name) j but the fruit so 
improved under Hellemc culture that Attic figs became celebrated 
throughout the East, and special laws were made to regulate 
their exportation. From the contemptuous name given to in- 
formers against the violation of those enactments, crvKo^ffvraA 
(cruKoj^, ^cuViii), our word sycophant is usually derived The , 
fig was one of the principal articles of sustenance among the 
Greeks , the Spartans especially used it largely at their public 
tables From Hellas, at some prehistoric period, it was trans- 
planted to Italy and the adjacent islands Pliny enumerates 
many varieties, and alludes to those from Ebusus (the modern 
Iviza) as most esteemed by Roman epicures ; while he describes 
those of home growth as furnishing a large portion of the food of 
the slaves, particularly those employed in ^riculture, by whom 
great quantities were eaten m the fresh state at the periods of 
fig-harvest. In Latin myths the plant plays an important part 
Held sacred to Bacchus, it was employed in religious ceremonies , 
and the fig-tree that overshadowed the twin founders of Rome in 
the wolf’s cave, as an emblem of the future prospenty of the race, 
testified to the high value set upon the fruit by the nations -of 
antiquity. The tree is now cultivated in all the Mediterranean 
countries, but the larger portion of our supply of figs comes from 
Asia Minor, the Spanish Peninsula and the south of France 
Those of Asiatic Turkey are considered the best The varieties 
are extremely numerous, and the fruit is of various colours, from 
deep purple to yellow, or nearly white The trees usuallv bear 
two crops, — one in the early summer from the buds of the last 
year, the other in the autumn from those on the spring growth , 
the latter forms the chief harvest Many of the immature 
receptacles drop off from imperfect fertilization, which circum- 
stance has led, from very ancient times, to the practice of 
capnficatwn ^ Branches of the wild fig m flower are placed over 
the cultivated bushes Certain hymenojiterous insects, of thq 
genera Blastaphaga and Sycophaga^ which frequent the wiW'^; 
enter the minute orifice of the receptacle, apparently to deposit 
their eggs , conveying thus the pollen more completely to the 
stigmas, they ensure the fertilization and consequent ripening of 
the fruit By some the nature of the process has been questioned, 
and the better maturation of the fruit attributed merely to the 
stimulus given by the puncture of the msect, as m the case of the 
apple ; but theifirrangement of the unisexual flowers in the fig 
renders the theory the more probable In some districts a 
straw or smUl twig is thrust into the receptacle with a similar 
object. When npe the figs are picked, and spread out to dry in 
the sun, — those of better quality being much pulled and extended 
by hand during the process Thus prepared, the fruit is packed 
closely in barrels, rush baskets, or wooden boxes, for commerce 
The best kind, known as elcmi, are shipped at Smyrna, where the 
" ^ Of these the case of the Barren Fig-tree (Mark xi 12-14, 20-21 
compare Matt xxi 18-20), which Jesus cursed and which then 
withered away, has been much discussed among theologians The 
difficulty is in Mark xi 13 And seeing a fig-tree afar off having 
leaves, he came, if haply he might find anything thereon , and when 
he came to it he found nothing but loaves, for the time of figs was 
not yet.'* These last words obviously raise the question whether 
the expectation of Jesus of finding figs, and his cursing of the tree 
on finding none, were not unreasonable ^lany ingenious solutions 
have been propounded, by suggested emendations of the text and 
otherwise, for which consult M'Clfhtock and Strong's Cyclopaedia 
of Biblical Literature (sub Fig ") and the Encyilopaedia Biblica 
(** Fig-treo ") , the former demurs to the unreasonableness, and 
contends that the appearance of the leaves at tlus season (March) 
indicated a pretentious precocity in this particular fig-tree, so that 
Jesus was entitled to expect that it would also have fruit, even 
though the season had not anived , the Lncy Bibhea^ on the other 
hand, supposes that some eatly Christian,” confoundmg parable 
with history, has misunderstood the parable m Luke xiu 6-9, and, 
forgetting that the season was not one for figs, has transformed it 
here into the narrative of an act of Jeisus The probability seems to 
be that the words ” for the time of figs was not yet ” are an un- 
mtelligeot gloss by an earlv reader, which has made its way into the 
text For authonties see the works mentioned above. 

* From Lat capnfioust ^ Ag J O Eng capnfig^ 
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pulling and packing of figs form otie of the most important 
industries of the people, 

Thii fruit still constitutes la large part of the food of the natives 
of western Asia and southern Europe, both m the fresh and dried 
state. A sort of cake made by mashing up the inferior kinds 
serves in parts of the Archipelago as a substitute for bread 
Alcohol is obtained from fermented figs in some southern 
countries ; and a kind of wine, still made from the npe fruit, 
was known to the ancients, and mentioned by Pliny under the 
name of syates Medicinally the fig is employed as a gentle 
laxative, when eaten abundantly often proving useful in 
chronic Constipation ; it forms a part of the well-known “ Con- 
fection of senna ” The milky juice of the stems and leaves is 
very acrid, and has been used in some countries for raising 
blisters. The wood is porous and of little value, though a piece, 
saturated with oil and spread with emery, is m France a common 
substitute for a hone 

The fig IS grown for its fresh fruit (eaten as an article of dessert) 
in all the milder parts of Europe, and m the United States, with 
protection in winter, succeeds as far north as Pennsylvania 
The fig was introduced into England by Cardinal Pole, from 
Italy, early in the r6th century It lives to a great age, and 
along the southern coast of England bears fruit abundantly as a 
standard , but in Scotland and in many parts of England a south 
wall IS indispensable for its successful cultivation out of doors 

Fig trees are propagated by cuttings, which should be put into 
pots, and plac(‘fl in a gentle hotbed they may be obtained more 
speedily from layers, whicli should consist of two or three years old 
shoots, and these, when rooted, will form plants ready to bear fruit 
the first or second year alter planting Ihe best soil for a tig border 
IS a friable loam, not too rich, but well drained , a chalky subsoil 
is congenial to the tree, and, to correct the tendency to o\cr-lii\un- 
ance of growth, the roots should be confined within spaces surrounded 
by a wail enclosing an area of about a S(|uare yard The sandy soil 
of Argenteuil, near Pans, suits the hg remarkably well , but the be»st 
trees are those which grow m old quarries, whcie their roots are free 
from stagnant water, and when they arc sheltered from cold, \vhile 
exposed to a very hot sun, which npons the fruit perfectly The fig 
succeeds well planted in a paved court against a building with a 
south aspect 

The fig tree naturally products two sets of shoots and two crops 
of fruit in the season Ihe first shoots generally show young figs 
in July and August, but these in the climate of England very seldom 
npen, and should therefore be nibbed off The late or midsummer 
shoots hkewiso put forth f nut-buds, which, however, do not develop 
themselves till the following spnng , and these form the only crop of 
figs on which the British gardener can depend 

The fig tree grown as a standard should get very little pruning, 
the effect of cutting being to stimulate the buds to push shoots too 
vigorous for bearing When grown against a wall, it has been 
recommended tliat a single stem should be trained to the height of 
a fool Above this a shoot should be trained to the nght, and 
another to the left , from these principals two other subdivisions 
should bo encouraged, and trained 13 m apart, and along these 
branches, at distances of about 8 in , shoots for bearing, as nearly 
as possible of eq ual vigour, should be encouraged The bearing shoots 
produced along the leading branches should be trained in at full 
length, and in autumn every alternate one should be cut back to 
one eye In the following summer the tramed shoots should liear 
and ripen fruit, and then be cut back m autumn to one eye, while 
shoots from the bases of those cut back the previous autumn should 
be trained for succession In this way every leading branch will 
be furnished alternately with hearing and successional shoots 

When protection is necessary, as it may be in severe winters, 
though it is too often provided in excess, spruce branches have been 
found to answer the purpose exceedingly well, owing to the fact 
that their leaves drop off gradually when the weather becomes 
milder in spnng, and when the trees require less protection and 
more light and air The pnncipal part recjtiinng protection is the 
mam stem, which is more tender than the young wood. 

In forcing, the fig requires more heat than the vine to bring it 
into leaf. It may be subjected to a temperature of 50® at night, 
and from 60* to 65® m the day, and this should afterwards l)c in- 
creased to 60® and 63® by night, and 70® to 73® by day, or even 
higher by sun heat, giving plenty of air at the same time In th^ 
temperature the evaporation from the leaves is very great, and this 
must be replaced and the wants of the swelling fruit supplied by 
daily watering, by synnging the foliage, and by moistening the 
floor, this atmospheric moisture being also necessary to keep down 
the red spider* When the crop begins to inpen, a moderately dry 
atmosphere should be maintained, with abundant ventilation when* 
the weathet permits 

The fig tree is easily cultivated in pots, and b^ introducing the | 
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plants into heat in Succession the fruiting season may be consider- 
ably extended. The plants should be potted m turiy loam mixed 
With charcoal and old mortar rubbish, and in summer top-dressings 
of rotten manure, with manure water two or three times a week, 
will be beneficial While the fruit is swelhng, the pots Should be 
plunged in a bed of fermenting leaves 
The foUowmg axe a few of the best figs , those marked F aSe good 
forcing sorts, and those marked W suitable for walls — 

Agen brownish-green, turbinate 
Brown Ischia, F chestnut-coloured, roundish-turbmate 
Brown Turkey (Lee s Perpetual), F , W. purphsh-brown, tur- 
binate. 

Brunswick, W brownish-green, pynform. 

Col di Signora Blanca, F greenish-yellow, pyriform. 

Col di Signora Nero dark chocolate, pynform 
Early Violet, F brownish-putple, roundish 
Griszly Bourjassotte chocolate, round. 

Grosse Monstreuse dc Lijian p^e chestnut, turbinate, 

Negro Largo, F black, long iiyriform 

White Ischia, F greenish-yellow, roimdish-obovato 

White Marseilles, F , W ^le green, roundish-obovate« 

The sycamore fig, Ficus Sycomorus, is a tree of large size, with 
hcart-sliapcd leaves, which, from their fancied resemblance to 
those of the mulberry, gave origin to the name '^vk6^po% From 
the deep shade cast by its spreading branches, it is a favourite 
tree in Egypt and Syria, being often planted along roads and 
near houses It bears a sweet edible fruit, somewhat like that of 
the common fig, but produced in racemes on the older boughs 
The apex of the fruit is sometimes removed^ or an mcision made 



Figurb 2 — India-rubber Tree, Fxcus dasHca, showing ^reading 
woody roots. 


in it, to induce earlier ripening The ancients, after soaking it m 
water, preserved it like the common fig. The porous wood is only 
fit for fuel. 

The sacred fig, peepul, or bo, Ficus reltgiosay a large tree with 
heart-shaped, long-pointed leaves on slender footstalks, is much 
grown m southern Asia The leaves are used for tanning, and 
afford lac, and a gum resembling caoutchouc is obtained from the 
juice , but m India it is chiefly planted with a religious object, 
being regarded as sacred by both Brahmans and Buddhists. 
The former believe that the last avatar of Vishnu took place 
beneath its shade A gigantic bo, de$cnl>ed by Sir J Emerson 
Tennent as growing near Anarajapoora, in Ceylon, is, if tradition 
may be trusted, one of the oldest trees in the world. It is said to 
have been a branch of the tree under which Gautama Buddha 
became endued with his divine powers, and has always been held 
in the greatest veneration The figs, however, hold ^ important 
a place in the religious fables of the East as the ash in the myths 
of Scandinavia. 

Ficus elasHca, the India-rubber tree (figure 2 ), the large, 
oblong, glossy leaves, and pmk buds of which are so familiar in 
our greenhouses, furnishes most of the caoutchouc obtained 
from the East Indies. It grows to a large size, and is remarkable 
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U» tthe snake-like jroots that extend ita contorted anasaea Monnd 
theibase of the trunk. The emhll fniit is unfit for food. 

Ftcus bengolensis, or the Binyan, wild in parts of northern 
ludiaj) but geioerally planted throughout the country, has a woody 
stem, branching to a height of 70 to too ft and of vast extent 
with heapt*shaped ontire kaves terminating in acute points. 
Every branch from the mam body throws out its own roots, at 
first m small tender fibres, several yards from the ground, but 
these contmually grow thicker until they nach ithe /surface, 
when they strike in, increase to large trunks, and become paeent 
trees, shooting out new branches from the top, Whieh i|gam 
in time suspend their roots, and these, swelling into trunks, 
produce other branches^ the growth continuing as long as the 
earth contributes her sustenance On the banks of the Nerbudda 
stood a celebrated tree of this kind, which is supposed to be that 
described by Nearchus^ the admiral of Alexander the Great 
This tree once covered an area so immense, that it was.>known 
to shelter no fewer than 7000 men, and though much reduced in 
sire by the destructive power of the 'floods, the remainder was 
dCscriDcd by James Forbes (i749-i8'i9), in his Oriental Memoirs 
(t8i3-i8i5;, as nearly 2000 ft. m oircumfercnce, while the trunks 
large and small exceeded 3000 in number The tree usually 
grows from seeds dropped by birds on other trees The leaf-axil 
of a palm forms a frequent receptacle for their grcAth, the palm 
becommg uliimatclv strangled by the growth of the fig, which 
by this time has developed numerous daughter stems which 
contmue to expand and cover ultimately a large area The 
famous tree m the Royal Botanic Gardens, Calcutta, began its 
growth at the end of the 18th century on a sacred date-palm 
In 1907 It had nearly 250 aerial roots, the parent trunk was 
42 ft in girth, and its leafy crown bad a circumference of 857 ft ; 
and it was still growing vigorously. Both this tree and rehgtosa 
cause destruction to buildings, especially in Bengal, from seeds 
dropped by birds germinating on the walls. The tree yields an 
inferior rublier, and a coarse rope is prepared from the bark and 
from the aerial roots. 

FIGARO, a famous dramatic character first introduced on the 
stage by Beaumarchais m the Barhter de ShtUe, the Manage 
dr Figaro, and the Folle Joumee The name is said to bean old 
Spanish and Italian word for a wigmaker, connected with fhe 
verb ctgarrar, to roll in paper Many of the traits of the character 
are to be found in earlier comic ty^ of the Roman and Italian 
stage, but as a whole the conception was marked by great 
originality ; and Figaro soon seised the popular imagmation, 
and became the recognised representative of danng, clever and 
nonchalant romiery and intrigue. Almost immediately after its 
appearance, Mozart chose the Marriage of Figaro as the sub)ect 
cSf an opera, and the Barber of Seville was treated first by Paisicllo, 
and afterwards in 1816 by Rossini In r826 the name of the 
witty rogue was taken by a journal which continued till 1833 
to be one of the prmcipal Parisian peanodicais, numbermg among 
Its contributors such men as Jules Janm, Paul Lacroix, lion 
Gozlan, Alphonse Karr, Dr Veron, Jules Sandeau and George 
Sand Various abortive attenqits were made to restore the 
Figaro dunng the next twenty years , and in X854 the eflorts of 
M de Villemessant were crowned with success (see Nkwspavers . 
Ffanee). 

See Marc Monnier, Las A^u» de Figaro (1 868) , H. de ViUcmessant, 
Mdnmres d'm ^ourmUtate (1867). 

FiGBAC^ a town of »outh->westem France, capital of an 
arrondwement m the department of Lot, 47 m. £.N E. of 
Cahora on the Orleans railway. Fop. (1906) 4339. It is enclosed 
hy an amphitheatre of wooded and vineidad hills, on the r^ht 
bank of the niduch is here ennsed by an old bndge. It is 
dl-built and the streets are narraw end dsrty , on the outskirts 
shady bovdevards have taken the {dace of the ramparts wlucb 
It wfadHrrounded. The tavn is very mdi m old houses of the 
1 jWWIfcd 14th centuries,* amonf^; them may be mentioned 
1|||l||l|M de Saline, of the 14th century, used as a imson 
'^ 4 HRpdM*VAntanK from the t5th century, was the bur^place 
J’ nuunpolhon, in memory «f whom die 
WwIPMected webdisk. 'fbe pnneipal ehureh u itbat of 


St Sauveur, wV»ch ence bthmoed; to iIib abl^^of 'Ijgeae. It 
I was built at die beginning of the 12th oentyty, but restored, 
i later fwode, 7 u|iia» ; t i Wa r is. modem. KfotroiPame du Jniy, 

I m the pMt.of (thfr towhf beloiv<>'to itbe nth^wd 

centuries, it baa uo tcaueept and .its 4uales extend iminpleliely 
round the iuteiior. The altareereen mn £ne exam^ qf, carved 
woodwo]^ of the end of tfie X7th century. Of the four obduks 
which used to made the lunits of the authority of the abbots 
of F^eac, those tothe south and the .west of tte town remain. 
Fffieac IS the of a subprefect and baa a tribunal ofiSrst in- 
stance, and a communal collage. Brewing, tamung, printing, 
cloth-weaving and the manufacture of i^icultural unplements 
are among the industries. Trade is m cattle, leather, wool, plums, 
walnuts and gram, and there are sine mines the neighbour- 
hood. 

F^eac grew up round an abbey founded by Pippin the Short 
in the 8ih century, and throughout the middle ages it was the 
pre^rty of the monks. At the end of the i6th century the lord- 
ship was acquired by King Henry IV 's mmister, t^ duke of 
Sully, who sold it to Louis XIII m 1622. 

FIGUBIRA PA FOSK, or FicuxiHAy a seaport of cptral 
Portugal, m the district of Coimbra, formerly induded in the 
province of Beira ; on the north bank of the river Mondego, 
at Its mouth, and at the terminus of the Ltsbon-Figueira and 
Guarda-Figueira railways. Pop. (1900) 6221. Figueira da Foz 
IS an important fishing-station, and one of the headquarters of 
the coasting trade in gram, fruit, wine, olive oil, cork and coal , 
but owing to the bar at the mouth of the Mondego large ships 
cannot enter Glass is manufactured, and the city attracts many 
visitors by its excellent climate and sea-bathing A residential 
suburb, the Boirro Novo, exists chiefly for their accommodation, 
to the north-west of thie old town Figueira is connected by 
a tramway running 4 m N.W with Buarcos (pop 3033) and 
with the coal-mines of Cape Mondego Lavos ^op ^939), on 
the south bank of the Mondego, was the principal landing-place 
of the British troops whith came, in 1808, to* take part m the 
Peninsular War Figueira da Foz received the title and privileges 
of city by a decree dated the 20th of September 1882 

FIGUEBAS, a town of north-eastern Spam, m the province 
of Gerona, 14 m S of the French frontier, an the Barcelona- 
Ferpignan railway Pop (1900) 20,714 Figueras is built at 
the foot of the Pyrenees, and on the northern edge of El 
Ampurdan, a fertile and weil-irngated plain, which produces wine, 
olivosand nce,and derives its name from the seaport of Ampurias, 
the ancient Emporiae. The cattle of San Femaodo, z m N.W., is 
an irregular pentagonal structure, buflt by order of IFerdinand VI. 
(1746-1759), on the site of a Capuchin convent Owing to its 
situation, and the rocky nature of the ground over which a 
besieger must advance, it 15 still serviceable as the key to the 
frontier It affords accommodation for 16,000 men and is well 
proMded with bomb-proof cover. In 1794 Figueras was sur- 
rendered to the French, but it was regained m 1795. During 
the Bemnsular War it was taken by ^e French m 1808, re- 
captured by the Spaniards in z8ir, and retaken by the FYench 
m the same year In 1823, after a long defence, it was once more 
captured by the French An annual pilgnmage from Figueras 
to the cha^l of Nuestra Senora de Requesens, 15 m N., com- 
memorates the deliverance of the town from a severe epidemic 
of fever m 1612. 

FIGULUS» PUBLIUS NIGIDIUS (r. 98-45 Bc), Roman 
savant, next to Varro the mostiieam^ Roman of the age. He 
was a friend of Cicero, to whom he gave his support at tifie tune 
of the CatiUnarian conspiracy (Phitarch, Cicero, 20, Cicero, 
Pro Sidla, xiv. 42). In 58 he was praetor, sided with JPqnpey 
m the Ci^ War, and after fans defeat was hanisbed bv Caesar, 
and died fai exile According to Oiccro (Tmaeus, t), Figulus 
endeavoured with some success to revive the doctrines 6f Pytha- 
goreanisb), With tinis wa^ mcluded mathematics, astronomy 
and astrology, and even 'the magic acts. According to Suetomus 
{Aug^$tus, 94) he foretold the greatness of the future emperor 
on file day of his birth, and ApUldhs (Apologia, 42) records 
that, W tte employment of '' magic boys ” (magtft pmri)A »he 
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iMh) oath Him Pyika^mem 
The abli^tfUflenaaaivdf his st^hsj the fnyGitiGal character 
of his writmgs^ and 1 k& general mdfiierehce nf the Romans to 
stidi shhjedts^ eaused his works te be soon forgotten. Atnciiigst 
Im adentifie^ theblogfiefed^and grammatical works mention may 
be^n!mde of De dH^, ceacmining aiv examination of various cuhs 
and eeremoniah ; treatises on dMoatfon^and the inteipretation 
of dreams ; on sphere^ ^he winds and aidmals. His Cemmea* 

mWr grammoHei in at least egr bodes was an m-^atranged ccAlectton 
Of Ih^htic, grammatical and antiquarian notes. In these he 
expressed the opinion that the meaning of words was natiimlj 
not fixed by man. He paid espeoiat attention to orthography^ 
and sought to differentiate the tneankigs of cases of hke ending ^ 
distinctive marks (the apex to indicate a bng vowel is attributed 
to him). In etymology he endeavoured to find a Roman ex- 
plansftion of words where possible (according to him fraUr was 
^fere difr) Qumtilian (imHt ordt. xi. 3 143) speaks of a 
rhetotical treatise De fe$tu by him 

See Cicero, Ad Fern iv 13 , scholiast on Lucan i 630 ; several 
xoifemces in Aulus Qellhis ; Teu^l, Htst of Roman Ltteraturit 170 » 
M* Hertz, De N* F, Bii 4 dt$s operibus (1845) , Quaestwnes 

NigiAtanae (1890), and editiofi pt the fragments (1889) by A Swoboda 

FIGURATE NUMBERS, m mathematiCfi. If we take the sum 
of ntermsof theserics iHrz + r + • • i.tf. a, as the nth term of 
a new series, we ohtam the series 1+2+3+ • • sum 

of n terms of which aa ^ a n+i. Taking this sum as the nth 
term, wc obtain the senes 1 + 3+6 + 10+ . , which has 
for the sum of n terms n (« + 1 ) (n + a)/3 1 ^ This sum is taken as 
the nth term of the next series, and proceeding m this way we 
obtain mries having the following nth terms 
a, «, ii(n + r)/2 1, n{n + t) (a + a)/s (, n(n4 r) . (« + r - 2)/(r - j) I 
The numbers obtained by giving n any value in tliese expressions 
aire pt the first, second, third, . . • or rth order of figurate 
numbers 

Pascal treated these numbers m his Trmti du triangle artth- 
mettque (1665), usmg them to develop a theory of combmations 

and to solve problems m proba- 
bility. His table is here shown 
m Its simplest form. It is to be 
noticed that each number is the 
sum of the numbers immediately 
above and to the left of it ; and 
that the numbers along a luie, 
termed a base^ which cuts ofi an 
equal number of units along the 
top TOW and column are the co- 
ef^ients in the binomial exr 
pansion of (1 where r represents the number of units 

cut off. 

nil a British colony amsistmg of an archipelago m 

the Batific Ocean, the most important m Polynesia, ^tween 
15^ 4Uid 20^ S , and on and about the mendian of The 
isJmds number about 250, of which some 80 are mhabited 
The total land area is ^35 sq m (thus roughly equalling that 
df Wales), and the population is about 121,000. The prmopal 
itioAd ss Vm Levu, 98 m. ui length (E to W.) and 67 in extreme 
breadth, with am area of 4S1S sq m Forty miles NE lies 
Varma Levu, mcasurmg 117 m by with on area of 2432 sq. m. 
Close off the sootbeastern shore of Vanua Levu is Tavmni, 
26 m. in length by so m breadth ; Kandavu or Kadavu, 36 m. 
long and very narrow, is 41 m. S. of Viti Levu, and the three 
other mam itiands^ lying east of Viti Levu in the Koro Sea, are 
K.oro, Ngau or Gau, and Ovalau South-east from Vanua Levu 
suloop of islets extends nsaiily to 20^ S , enclosing the Koro Sea 
Ndrth-wiflst of Viti Lervu Ims another chain, the Yasawa eg 
western group ; and, finally, the colony includes tiie island of 
RotOttiah (90), 30c fn. N.W. by N. of Vanua Levu 

The fonnatAon of the latger iploiub is veloanic, their surface 
rugged, their vegetation luxunaiit,'«uid( their appearance very 

* Hiettotation^! denotes the jprodubt^ if 4 , * tt. and istonnedf 

••'faoteriaa 
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bfiMtrfal; th«dr1tin»iri«b«tftjim<alboMdte»,m^^ 
few tununits, itbawe 4000 ft., mm] th 4 , feontmt ■twdigljriWith the 
fewowMfetiDtitioAOftheiimlliermentbirBiiifJthe^iw^ Them 
» mt muoh'leM ceuntv,, vioMpt in the c«ratiiitc^ and'tertaki 
neh tnuets hktng the cewts df the two leige lelMds^ ei^ieciclly 
near the aMuths of the rieem. The fatrge ishuAds have a oon<- 
udetable extent^of ondulating eonntiy, 'dr, and epen «b their 
lee tides. Stmamit and nvem am abundant, the latter vety 
lailge1a<p»>portienhtvthe«taeof<lie itlandt, afior^g aivatetway 
to dte nth dMviets along their ^banks. These and the rxtienstvt 
mud flats and ddtas at &enr moirthsam often flooded, b, whidh 
their ferttlit, is inoreased, though at a heavy cost to the cuhi* 
vator. The Rewa, deboudimg through a wide delta at Am 
3outh*ea8t of Viti I^eiva, is navigable for small vesMls for 40'ni. 
There am also in this sland the Navoa and Sigattdca (flowing S.)l 
tSw Nandi (W.), and the Ba (N W ). The IDrcketi^ flowing W , 
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IS the chief stream of Vanua Levu. It breaches the mountams 
m a fine valley , for this island consists practically of one long 
range, whereas the mam valleys and ranges separating them in 
Viti Levu radiate for the most part from a common centre. 
With few exceptions the islands are surrounded by barriers 
of coral, broken by openings opposite the mouths of streams. 
Vm Levu IS the most important island not only from its size^ 
but from Its fertility, variety of surface, and populatioii, whidi 
18 over one-thtrd of that of the whole group. The town of Suva 
lies on an excellent harbour at the south-east of the island, and 
has been the capital of the colony since 1882, contaming the 
government buildings and other offices. Vanua Levu is less, 
fertile than Viti Levu ; it has good anchorages along its entire 
southern coast. Of the other islands, Taviuni, remarkable for 
a lake (presumably a crater-lake) at the top of its lofty central 
ndgo> is fertile, but eocceptioimUy devoid of harbours ; whereas 
the well-timbered island of Kandavu has an excellent one. Chi 
the eastern shore of Ovalau, an island which contains in a sm^ll 
area a remarkable seriies of gorge-like valleys ^tween command* 
mg hiUsj, 10 the town of Levuka, the capital until 1882. It stands 
partly i^n the narrow shore, and partly climbs the rocky slope 
behind. The chief islands on 'the west of the chain enclosing 
the Kor> $ea are Koro, Ngau, Moola and Tot^ya> all productive, 
afiordm^ good anchorage, elevated and picturesque. The 
eastern islwds of the chain are smaller ai d more numerous, 
Vanua Batevu (one of the Exploring Groiq ) being a centre of 
trade. A^ong others, Mago remarkable for a subtenhuiean 
outlet of the waters of thnfellfllrf valley in hs midst 
The land is of i^enHjMlogical formation, the pnneipal 
ranges being compose d jBM Pous tock, and showings* %aces of 
much volcanic disiurlnH^fthere are boiling springs in Vanna 
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t«vu and Ngau, and slight Bhocks of earthquake are occaaionally 
felt llie tops of many of the mountains^ from Kandavu m the 
S«W.> through Nairai and Koro^ to the Ringgold group m the 
N«£v have distinct craters^ but their activity has long ceased. 
The various decomposing volcanic rocks~>tufas^ conglomerates 
and basalts—minglcd with decayed vegetable matter^ and 
abundantly watered^ form a very fertile soil. Most of the high 
peaks on the larger islaoda are basaltic, and the rocks generally 
are igneous, with occasional upheaved coral found sometimes 
over 1000 ft above the sea, but certain sedimentary rocks 
observed on Viti Levu seem to imply a nucleus of land of con- 
siderable age. Volcanic activity in the neighbourhood is further 
shown by the quantities of pumice-stone drifted on to the south 
coasts of Kandavu and Viti Levu , malachite, antimony and 
graphite, gold in small quantities, and specular iron-sand occur. 

Cltmaie,-*^The colony is beyond the limits of the perpetual 
S E. trades, while not within the range of the N W monsoons 
From April to November the winds are steady between S.E. and 
E.N E , and the ( limate is C(K)1 and dry, after which the weather 
becomes uncertain and the winds often northerly, this being the 
wet warm season In February and March heavy gales are 
frequent, and hurricanes sometimes occur, causing scarcity by 
destroying the crops. The rainfall is much greater on the wind- 
ward than on the lee sides of the islands (about no in at Suva), 
but the mean temperature is much the same, viz., about 8o^ L 
In the hills the temperature sometimes falls below 50° The 
dimatc, especially from November to April, is somewhat enervat- 
ing to the Englishman, but not unhealthy. Fevers are hardly 
known Dysentery, which is common, and the most serious 
disease in the islands, is said to have been unknown before the 
advent of Europeans 

Fauna — Besides the dog and the pig, which (with the domestic 
fowl) must have been introduced in early times, the only land 
mammals arc certain species of rats anti bats Insects arc numc rous, 
but the spLcies few Blcs have been introduced The avifauna is 
not remarkable Birds of pr<‘y are few , the parrot and pigeon tribes 
are better represented Fishes, of an Indo-Malay type, are numerous 
and varied , Mollusca, especially marine, and Crusiaceac are also 
very numerous These thne form an important element m the food 
Supnly 

Flora The vegetation is mostly of a tropical Indo-Malayan 
character — thick jungle with great trees covered with creepers anti 
epiphytes Ihe lee sulos of the larger islands, however, have grassy 
plains suitable for grazing, with scattered trees, chiedy Pandanus^ 
and ferns Ihe flora has also some Australian and New Zealand 
affinities (resembling m this respect the New Caledonia and New 
Hebrides groups), shown especially m these western districts by the 
Pandanus^ by certain acacias and others At an elevation of about 
2000 ft the vegetation assumes a more mountainous type Among 
the many valuable timber trees arc the vcsi (A fzeha htjufja) , the 
dUo (Calophyllum luophyUum)^ the oil from its seeds being much 
used m the islands, as in India, in the treatment of rheumatism ; 
the dakua {Dammara Vi(tensts), allied to the New Zealand kauri, 
and others The dakua or Fiji pine, however, lias become scarce 
Most of the fruit trees arc also valuable as timber The native* cloth 
mast) IS beaten out from the bark of the paper mulberry cultivated 
or the purpose Of the palms the cocoanut is by far the most 
important The yasi or sandal-wood was formerly a valuable 
product, but is now rarely found There are various useful drugs, 
spices and perfumes , and many plants are cultivated for their 
beauty, to which tlie natives are keenly alive Among the plants 
used as pot-herbs are several ferns, and two or three Solanums, 
one of which, 5 anthropophafforum^ was one of certain plants always 
cooked with human desh, which was said to be otherwise difficult of 
digestion The use of the k.iva root, here called yanggona, from 
which the well-known national beverage is made, is said to have been 
introduced from Tonga Of fruit trees, besides the cocoanut, there 
may be mentioned the many varieties of the bread-fruit, of bananas 
and plantains, of sugar-cane and of lemon , the wi (^pondtas dulcts)^ 
the kavika (Euf;enta tnalaccensts), the ivi or Tahitian chestnut 
(Inocarpus eauhs), the pmc-applc and others introduced in modem 
times Edible roots are especially abundant The chief staple of 
lifo 18 the yam, the names of several months in the calendar having 
« reference to its cultivation and npenmg. The natives use no gram or 
pulse, but make a kind of bread {mandrat) from this, the taro, and other 
roots, as well as from the banana (which is the best), the bread-fruit, 
the the ka *ka, the arrowroot, and in times of scarcity the 
maogimve This bread is made by bUpng the materials for months^ 
^ mass IS thoroughly fermentqMm|L homogeneous, when it is 
dug up and cooked by baking or jSB|H|g Ibis simple process, 
applicable to such a variety of stt]Cpi||||p^i 8 a valuable secuHty 


Pfapfo.^The Fijians are a peypt^ of Hdanesian (Papu«ai> 
stock muc)& crossed with Polynesians (Toi^pans and Samoans). 
They occupy .the extreme east limits U Papuan temtory and 
are usually classified as Melanesians ; but they m physically 
superior to the pure examples of that race, combining their dark 
colour, harsh hirsute skm, crisp hair, which is bleached with hme 
and worn m an elaborately trained mop, and muscular hmbs, 
with the handsome features and well-proportioned bodies of the 
Polynesians. They are tall and well built. The features are 
strongly marked, but not unpleasant, the eyes deep set, the beard 
thick and bushy. The chiefs are fairer, much better-looking, and 
of a less negroid type of face than the people. This negroid type 
IS especially marked on the west coasts, and still more m the 
interior of Viti Levu. The Fijians have other characteristics of 
both Pacific races, e g the quick intellect of the fairer, and the 
savagery and suspicion of the dark. They wear a minimum of 
covering, but, unlike the Melanesians, are strictly decent, while 
they are more moral than the Polynesians. They are cleanly and 
particular about their personal appearance, though, unlike other 
Melanesians, they care little for ornament, and only the women 
are tattooed. A partial circumcision is practised, which is 
exceptional with the Melanesians, nor have these usually an 
elaborate political and social system like that of Fiji. The status 
of the women is also somewhat better, those of the upper class 
having considerable freedom and influence. If less readily 
amenable to civilizing influences than their neighbours to tiie 
eastward, the Fijians show greater force of character and in- 
genuity. Possessing the arts of both races they practise them 
with greater skill than either They understand the principle of 
division of labour and production, and thus of commerce. They 
arc skilful cultivators and good boat-builders, the carpenters 
being an hereditary caste , there are also tribes of fishermen and 
sailors, their mats, baskets, nets, cordage and other fabrics 
are substantial and tasteful , tlieir pottery, made, like many of 
the above articles, by women, if* far superior to any other m 
the South Seas , but many native manufactures have been 
supplanted by European goods 

The Fijians were formerly notorious for cannibalism, which 
may have had its ongm m religion, but long before the first 
contact with Europeans had degenerated into gluttony The 
Fqian’s chief table luxury was human flesh, euphemistically 
called by him ** long pig,” and to satisfy his appetite he would 
sacrifice even friends and relatives The Fijians combined with 
this greediness a savage and merciless nature. Human sacrifices 
were of daily occurrence. On a chief’s death wives and slaves 
were buried alive with him. When building a chief’s house a 
slave was buried olive m the hole dug for each foundation post 
At the launching of a war-canoe living men were tied hand and 
foot between two plantain stems making a human ladder over 
which the vessel was pushed down into the water. The people 
acquiesced m these brutal customs, and willingly met their deaths 
Affection and a firm belief m a future state, m which the exact 
condition of the dying is continued, are the Fijians* own explana- 
tions of the custom, once universal, of killing sick or aged 
relatives. Yet in spite of this savagery the Fijians have always 
been remarkable for their hospitality, open-handedness and 
courtesy They are a sensitive, proud, if vindictive, and boastful 
people, with good conversational and reasoning powers, much 
sense of humour, tact and perception of character. Their code of 
social etiquette is minute and elaborate, and the graduations of 
rank well marked. These are (i) chiefs, greater and lesser ; (2) 
priests ; (3) Mata m Vanua (lit , eyes of the land), employes, 
messengers or counsellors ; (4) distinguished wamors of low 
birth , (5) common people ; (6) slaves. 

The family is the unit of political society. The families are 
grouped in townships or otherwise (qalt) under the lesser chiefs, 
who again owe allegiance to the supreme chief of the maiantiu or 
tnbe. The chiefs are a real aristocracy, excelling the people m 
physique, skill, mtdlect and acquirements of all sorts ; and the 
reverence felt for them, now gradually diminishing, was very 
great, and had something of ardigious character. All that a man 
had belonged to his chief. On the other hand, the chiefs property 
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fNractically bdbnged to bis people^ ahd they wm As ready to give 
as to take. In a time of famiiK^ a chief would declare the 
contents of the plantations to be common pi^rty4 A system 
of feudal service-tenures {Uda) is the institutiDn on which their 
social and political fabric mainly depended. It allowed the chief 
to call for the labour of any district, and to employ it m plantmg, 
house or canoe-building, supplying food on the occasion of another 
chief’s visit, This power was often used with much discern- 
ment ; thus an unpopular chief would redeem his character by 
calling for some customary service and rewarding it liberally, or a 
district would be called on to supply labour or produce as a 
punishment. The privilege might, of course, be abused by needy 
or unscrupulous chiefs, though they generally deferred somewhat 
to public opuiion ; it has now, with similar customary exactions 
of doth, mats, salt, pottery, &c. been reduced within defimte 
limits. An allied custom, solemn enabled a district m want of any 
particular article to call on its neighbours to supply it, giving 
labour or something else in exchange. Although, tben, the chief 
is lord of the soil, the inferior chiefs and individual families have 
equally distinct rights in it, subject to payment of certain dues ,* 
and the idea of permanent alienation of land by purchase was 
never perhaps clearly realized Another curious custom was that 
of vasu (lit nephew). The son of a chief by a woman of rank had 
almost unlimited nghts over the property of his mother’s family, 
or of her people. In time of war the chief claimed absolute 
control over life and property Warfare was earned on with 
many courteous formalities, and considerable skill was shown m 
the fortifications. There were well-defined degrees of dependence 
among the different tribes or districts • the first of tliese, batty is 
an alliance between two nearly equal tribes, but implying a sort 
of inferiority on one side, acknowledged by military service ; the 
second, qalty implies greater subjection, and payment of tribute 
Thus A, being bati to B, might hold C m qali, in which case C was 
also reckoned subject to B, or might be protected by B for 
political purposes 

The former religion of the Fijians was a sort of ancestor- 
worship, had much in common witli the creeds of Polynesia, and 
included a belief m a future existence There were two classes of 
gods — the first immortal, of whom Ndengei is the greatest, said 
to exist eternally m the form of a serpent, but troubling himself 
little with human or other affairs, and the others had usually only 
a local recognition. The second rank (who, though far above 
mortals, are subject to their passions, and even to death) com- 
prised the spirits of chiefs, heroes and other ancestors The 
gods entered and spoke through their priests, who thus pro- 
nounced on the issue of every enterprise, but they were not 
represented by idols ; certain groves and trees were held sacred, 
and stones which suggest phallic associations. The priesthood 
usually was hereditary, and their influence ^eat, and they had 
generally a good understanding with the chief. The institution 
of Taboo existed in full force The tnburi or temple was also the 
council chamber and place of assemblage for various purposes. 

The weapons of the Fijians are spears, slings, throwing clubs 
and bows and arrows Their houses, of which the framework is 
timber and the rest lattice and thatch, are ingeniously con- 
structed, with great taste m ornamentation, and are well 
furnished with mats, mosquito-curtains, baskets, fans, nets and 
cooking and other utensils. Their canoes, sometimes more than 
TOO ft. long, arc well built. Ever excellent agriculturists, their 
implements were formerly digging sticks and hoes of turtlebone 
or flat oyster-shells. In irrigation they showed skill, draining 
their fields with built watercourses and bamboo pipes. Tobacco, 
maize, sweet potatoes, yams, kava, taro, beans and pumpkms, 
are the principal crops. 

Fijians are fond of amusements. They have various gomes, 
and dancing, story-telling and songs are especially popular. 
Their poetry has well-defined metres, and a sort of rhyme. 
Their music is rude, and is said to be ^ways in the major key. 
'^ey are clever cooks, and for their feasts preparations are some- 
times made months in advance, and enormous waste results 
from them. Mourning is expressed by fasting, by shaving the 
head and fAoe^ or by cutting off the httle fin^. This mt is 


sometimes done at the death of a rich man in the hope tliat his 
family will reward the compliment ; sometimes it is done vicari- 
ously, as when one chief cuts off the little finger of his dependent 
m regret or m atbnement for the death of another. 

A steady, if not a very rapid, decrease in the native population 
set in after 1875. A terrible epidemic of measles in that year 
swept away 40,000, or aliout one-third of the Fijians. Sub- 
sequent epidemics have not been attended by anything like this 
mortality, but there has, however, been a steady decrease, 
principally among young children, owing to whooping-cough, 
tuberculosis and croup. Every Fijian child seems to contract 
yaws at some time m its hfe, a mistaken notion existing on the 
part of the parents that it strengthens the (hild's physique 
Elephantiasis, mfiuenza, rheumatism, and a skin disease, tkokc, 
also occur. One per cent of the natives are lepers. A commission 
appointed in 1891 to inquire into the causes of the native de- 
crease collected much interesting anthropological information 
regardmg native customs, and provincial inspectors and medical 
officers were specially appointed to compel the natives to carry 
out the sanitary reforms recommended by the commission. 
A considerable sum was also S{>ent m laying on good water to the 
native villages The Fijians show no disposition to intermarry 
with the Indian coolies. The European half-castes are not 
prolific utter se, and they are subject to a scrofulous tamt. The 
most robust cross in the islands is the offspring of the African 
negro and the Fijian Miscegenation with the Micronesians, 
the only race m the Pacific which is rapidly increasing, is regarded 
as the most hopeful manner of preserving the native Pijian 
population There is a large Indian immigrant population. 

Trade, Admim Stratton ^ &c — ^The principal industries arc the 
cultivation of sugar and fruits and the manufacture of sugar and 
copra, and these three arc the chief articles of e\p()rt trade, 
which IS carried on almost entirely with Australia and New 
Zealand The fruits chiefly exported are bananas and pine- 
apples. There are also exported maize, vanilla and a variety 
of fruits in small quantities ; pearl and other shells and buhe- 
de-mer There is a manufacture of soap from coconut oil , a fair 
quantity of tobacco is grown, and among other industries may 
included boat-buildmg and saw-millmg. Regular steamship 
communications are maintamed with Sydney, Auckland and 
Vancouver Good bridle-tracks exist m all the larger islands, 
and there are some macadamized roads, principally m Viti Levu. 
There is an overland mail service by native runners The export 
trade is valued at nearly £600,000 annually, and the imports at 
£^00,000 The annual revenue of the colony is aliout £140,000 
and the expenditure about £125,000 The currency and weights 
and measures are British. Besides the customs and stamp 
duties, some £18,000 of the annual revenue is raised from native 
taxation The seventeen provinces of the colony (at the head of 
which IS either a European or a roko tut or native official) are 
assessed annually by the legislative council for a fixed tax in kmd. 
The tax on each province is distributed among districts under 
officials called bult^, and further among villages within these 
districts Any surplus of produce over the assessment is sold to 
contractors, and the money received is returned to the natives 

Under a reconstruction made m 1904 there is an executive 
council consisting of the governor and four official members. 
The legislative council consists of the governor, ten official, six 
elected and two native members The native chiefs and pro- 
vincial representatives meet annually under the presidency of 
the governor, and their recommendations are submitted for 
sanction to the legislative council. Suva and Levuka have each 
a mimicipal government, and there are native district and 
village tounals. There is an armed native constabulary ; and 
a volunteer and cadet corps in Suva and Levuka 

The majonty of the natives are Wesleyan Methodists. The 
Roman Catholic missionaries have about 3000 adherents ; the 
Qiurch of England is confi^icd to the Europeans and kanakas 
in the towna j the Indian coolies are divided between Mahom- 
medans and Hindus. There axe public schools for Europeans 
and half-castes m the towns, but there is no provision for the 
education of the childrto of settlers m the out-districts. By an 
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ecdinaoce of i 8 go jmrkimfmu>ai$ik'fu tll6 'OOllStitQttiQBtOf 
school boards^ and the prinqiideiiwiuiArait applied m Snviiifliid 
Levuka, The missions have eetahbshed schools m every natm 
village^ and most natives sno'Able to read and wnte thenr own 
language. The government has established a native technical 
8ch(K)l for the teadhimg of useful handicrafts. The natives .show 
themselves very slow m adopting European habits m food, 
clothing and house-buildmg. 

UtsUify.'^A. few islands m the north-east of the group were 
first seen by Abel Tasman in 1643, The soulhensnKSit of the 
group, Toirtle Island, was discovered byCook in 1773. Lieutenant 
Bhgh, approaching them in the launch of the “ Bounty 1789, 
had a lu^de encounter with natives. In 1:827 Dumont d’XJrvilke 


m the Astrolabe surveyed them much more accurately, but 
the first thorough survey was that of the United States existing 
expedition in 1840. Up to this time, owing to the evil reputation 
of the islanders, European intercourse was very limited. The 
labours of the Wesleyan missionaries, however, must always have 
a prominent place m any history of Fiji, They came from Tonga 
in 1835 and naturally settled first in the eastern islands, where 
the Tongan element, already famihar to them, preponderated. 
They perhaps identified themselves too dosely with their Tongan 
friends, whose dissolute, lawless, tyranmeal conduct led to much 
mischief ; but it should not be forgotten that their position was 
difiicult, and it was mainly through their efforts that many 
temlile heathen practices were stamped out. 

About 1S04 some escaped convicts from Australia and runaway 
sailors established themselves around the east port of Vtli Levu, 
and by Icndmg their services to the neighbouring chiefs probably 
led to their preponderance over the rest of the group Na 
Ulivau, chief of the small island of Mbau, established liefore 
bis death m 1829 a sort of supremacy, which was extended by 
his brother Tanoa, and by Tanoa*s son Thakombau, a ruler 
of considerable capacity. In his time, however, difficulties 
thickened The Ton^ans, who had long frequented Fiji (especi- 
ally for canoe-building, their own islands being deficient in 
timber), now came m laiger numbers, led by an able and am- 
bitious chief, Maafu, who, by adroitly taking part in Fijian 
quarrels, made himself chief in the Windward group, threatemng 
Thakombau’s supremacy. He was harassed, too, by an arbitrary 
demand for £9000 from ithe American government, for alleged 
injuries to their consul Several chiefs who disputed ks authonty 
were crushed by the aid of King George of Tonga, who (1855) 
had c^pertunely arrived on a visit ; but be afterwards, taking 
some offence, demanded £x2>doo for his services At last 
Thakombau, disappointed m the hope that his accqitanoe 
of Chnstianily (18^4) would improve bis position, offered the 
sovereignty to Great Jlcitam (3859) with the fre simple of ico,ooo 
acres, on condition of her paying the American claims Colonel 
Smy^e, R.A, was sent out to report on the question, and 
deaded against annexatron, but advised that the Bntish consul 
should be invested with full magisterial powers over his country- 
men, a step which would have averted much subsequent difficulty 

Meanwlule Dr B. Seemann's favourable report on the 
capahditK'S of tlie islands, followed by a time of depression m 
Australia and New Z^land, led to a rapid increase of settlers — 
from 200 m 1S60 to u8oo m 1869. This produced fresh comphoa- 
ttons, and an increasing desire among the respectable settlors 
for a competent civil and criminal jurisdiction Attempts 
wore made at sclf-govemmeaiit, and the sovereignity was again 
offered, conditionally, to Engikmri, said to the United States, 
Finally, m 1871, a *^‘£01131x1011(0101 government” was formed 
by certain Englishmen under King Thakombau j but tins, 
sifter mcwTing heavy debt, and pedtnotmg the welfare of neither 
whites nor natives, catne after three years to a deadlock, and 
the British government felt^obhgcd, m the interest of aH paorties, 
to accept unconditional cession now offered (•1874) it had 
bssUjp^long been thought desirable to possess a station cm the 
between Australia and Panama ; it was also felt that the 
^ynesian labour traffic, the abuses m which had caused much 
ind^Aation, could only be effectually regulated from a pomt 
odUtiga^a td the recruiting field, and Ike locality where that 
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Fiji was also oveated “ high comnnssioner fot the western 
Pacific ” Rutiimahf^4x.) was annexed ;int x88t. 

At the titneiof itha nxtuh annexation themhuxils wereistiffering 
from oommeroial depressiofvfidUewing a foU an lthe> price of cotton 
after the Amencexi Civil War. C^e, tea, 'cmchona* and sugar 
wem tnedmtuin^wiidihmitedstio^ The coffee was attached 
by the leaf disease ; the tea could'not'oompete with that grown 
by the cheap labour of the East j Ae augar madnxieiiy was too 
antiquated to withstand (the fall lin 'pnees consequent on the 
Europieon sugar bounties. In 1878 the first >co 6 ^s were im«> 
ported from India and the cultivation lol sugso: began to pass 
into the hands of large eompanies workzxng with mo^rn 
machinery. With the mtroduction of coolies the FijianX began 
to fall behind in the development of their country. Many of the 
coolies chose to remain in the colony after the texminatian of 
their mdentures, and began to disjd^e the European oouixtry 
traders With a regular and j^tiful supply of Indian ^coolies, 
the recruiting of kanaka labourers practiooily ceased. The 
settlement of European land claims, and the measures taken 
for the protection of native mstitirtxons, caused lively dissatisfac- 
tion among the colomsts, who laid the blame of the commercial 
depression at the door of the government ; but with rotuming 
prosperity this feeling began to disappear. In 1900 the govern- 
ment of New Zealamd made overtures to absorb Fiji. The 
Aborigines Society protested to the colonial office, and the 
imperial government refused to sanction the proposal 

See Smyth, Ten Months tn the Piji Islands (London, 1864) , 
B Seemann, Flora Vtitensts (London, 1865), and Viti Account of 
a Gowfument Mtsston tn the Vttuin or Itfian Iklands (i86o-<i80i) , 
W T Pritchard, Folynastan liemtmscences (London, j866) , H. 
Forbes, Two Yeats %n f if i (London, 1875) , Commodore Goodenough, 
Journal (London, 187^) , H N Mo«»eh‘y, Notes of a Naiuvdttst Ifh the 
** Challenger ** (t ondon, 187c)) , Six A H Gordon, Story of a Little 
Uar (Edinburgh, privately jointed, 1879) . J W Anderson, Ftft 
and New Caledonia (London, 1880) , C h Gordon>Cumnimg, At 
Home tn Fiji (Edinburgh, 1881) , John Home, A Year tn Ftjt 
(I ondon, I08i) , H S Coowr, Our New Co/env, Ptft (I ondon, 
1B83) , h E Scholes, Pip am the Pnemily I Hands (London, 1882) , 
Princes Albert Victor and George of Wales, Crm^e Of II, M S “ Bac- 
chante ” (London, 1886) , A. Agassiz, The islands and Coral Beefs of 
Ptp (Cambridge, Mass, U S , 1899) , H B Guppy, Observations of 
a Naturalist tn the Pacific (1896^1899), vol i , vunua Levu^ Ptp 
(Phys Geog and Geolo^) '(London, 1903 ) ; liorimer Fison, Tales 
from Old Ptft (iolk-lore, &c,) (Ljondoo, 1904)4 B. Thomeon, Ihe 
Fijians (London, 1908), 

FILAKDER, the namie by which the Aru ]teland wallaby 
{Ma^rapus hrtmn) was first described It occurs m a trauslatian 
of C de Bruyti^b Tfavds (n loi) published in 1737. 
'FILANGHERL CARLO (1784-1867), pcmqe of Satnano, 
Neapolitan soldier and statesman, was the son of Gaetano 
Fdangten (1752-1788), a icelebratcd philosoj^er and jurist 
At the age of fifteen he decided on a military career, and having 
obtained an introduction to Napoleon Bonaparte, then first 
consul, was admitted to the Military Academy at Pans. In 
1803 received a commiasion in an infantry regunent, and 
took paxX in the campaign of ^1805 under General Davoust, first 
m the I4QW Countries, and later at Ulm, Maria Zell and Austerhta, 
where he fought with distinction, was wounded iseveral tunes 
and promoted. He returned to Naples as captain on Mass^na’a 
staff to fight the Bourbons and the Austrians m 4806, and 
subsequently went to Spam, where he foUowed Jerome Bona- 
parte in his ireireat rfsom tl^drid In oemsequence of a fatal 
duel he was sent back to Naples ; there hei served under Joachim 
Murat with ihe rank of general, and fought egamst the Angk>- 
Sicilian fioroes m Calabm and at Messina. On the fall of 
Napoleon he took part in Murat’s campa^n agamst Eugtoe 
BeauhanMMS, and later m thatagansst Austria, and was severely 
wounded at the battle of the Banaro (1815)^ On the restoratson 
of the Bourbon king Fbrdmwid IV. (I.), hdangiian ratamed his 
rank and command,^ but found the army utterly di&orgamaed 
and impregxiated with Carbonatism. In the xhsturbances of 
1820 he adhered to the Consttbutionaliat party, and fought 
under General 'P,q»e (^v.) against the AuSfrigns. On the 
estal^liixtetit of the autocraCF he was dismissed fromutha 
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service^ rmA retifed tor Calabi;ia twhexse he had inheritied the 
prineely ttUe and estates of Satiwio, In 193]^ he was recalled 
by Ferdinand II. and entrusted with various military netoms. 
Cfn the outbreak of the troubles of 1948 Filangieri advised the 
king to grant the constitutionf which he did ui February 1849^ 
but when ties rSAGilians forma^y seceded from the Neapolitan 
kingdom Filangien was guven the command of an armed fmrce 
with which to reduce the island to obedienioe On the 3rd of 
September he landed near Messmai andiafter very severe ^hting 
captured city. He then advanced southwards^ bmieged 
and' took Catania^ where his troops committed many atrodties^ 
and by May 1849 he had conquered the whole of Sicily^ though 
not without much bloodshed. He remained in Sicily as governor 
until 1855^ when he retused into private life^ ^ he could not 
carry out the reforms he deeired owing to the hostility of Oiovanm 
Cassisi, the minister for SioSy On the death of Ferdinand 11 . 
(22nd of May z6^i^) the now king Francis II. appomted Filangien 
premier and muuster of war. He promoted good relations 
with France^ then fighting with Piedm<mt against the Austrians 
in Lombardy^ and stroni^y urged on the king the necessity of 
an alliance with Piedmont and a constitution as the only means 
whereby the dynasty might be saved* These proposals being 
rejected, Filangien resigned office. In May i860, Francis at 
last promulgated the constitution, but it was too late, for Gari- 
baldi was in Sicily and Naples was seething with rebellion. 
On the advice of Liborio Romano, the new prefect of police, 
I'llangieri was ordered to leave Naples. He went to Marseilles 
with his wife and subsequently to Horence, where at the instance 
of General La Marmora he .undertook to write an account of 
the Italian army. Ahhough he adhered to the new government 
he refused to accept any dignity at its hands, and died at his 
villa of San Giorgio a Cremano near Naples on tlie 9th of October 
1867. 

Filangien was a very distinguished soldier, and a man of 
great ability, although he changed sides several times be 
became really attached to the Bourbon dynasty, which he hoped 
to save by freeing it from its reactionary tendencies and infusing 
a new spirit into it His conduct in Sicily was severe and harsh, 
but he was not without feelings of humanity, and he was an 
honest man and a good administrator 

Hib luography has been written by his daughter Teresa Filangien 
Fieschi-Iiavascbicri, II Generals CaHo J^tlart^teri (Milan, 1902), an 
interebtmg, although somewhat too laudatory volume based on the 
genurars own unpublished memoirs , for the Sicilian expedition set 
V Finocchiaro, La Rtvoluiitone stciliana del (Catania, 1906, 

M ith bibliography), m which Fihiogien is bitterly attacked , sec also 
under Naples , Ferdinand XV , Francis I , Ferdinand XI. , 
Francis IX. - (L V.*) 

FILANGUURI, GAETANO (tj Italaiii publicist, was 
born at Naples on the i8th of August 1752. Ills father, Caesar, 
prince of Anaiudlo, intended him for a military career, which he 
commenced at the early age of seven, but soon abandoned for the 
study of the law. At the bar lus knowledge and eloquence early 
secured has success, while his defence of a royal decree reforrumg 
abuses in the admimstration of justice gamed him the favour of 
the king, Charles, afterwards Qmrles 111 . of Spam, and led to 
several honourable amomtoents at court. The first two books of 
his great work, La Saema itUa leigislazi»m,, appeaired in 1780 
The first book contained an exposxticm of the rules on which 
legislation m general ought to proceed, while the second was 
devoted to economic questions. These two books showed him an 
ardent reformer, and vehement in*denounrmg the abuses of has 
time. Boinsiated on unhmiteid free trade, and the abolition of the 
medieval institutions which impeded production and national 
well-being Its success was great and immediate not only in 
Italy, but throughout Ekirope,at Jarge. In 1783 he married, re- 
signed his apfxi^ittments at court, and retiring to Cava, devoted 
himself steadily to tiiO'Ccmpletlon of his work. In the same year 
afipeared the third book, relating entirely to the principles pf 
criminal jurisprudence. The suggestion which he made in it as to 
the need for reform an the Romans Ckt,thchG church bnwght upon 
hsfn the censure of the ecelesiastieal authorities, and it wae 
condemned by the congregation Of the Index in 1784. In 178$ he 


published dime, additional volumes, making the fourth book of 
the projeoted work, rand dealing with education and morals. In 
1787 he was appointed a member of the supreme treasury council 
by Ferdinand IV., but his health, impaired by close study and 
ovor-wofk m tus new ofiBce, compelled his withdrawal to the 
country at Vico Equense. He died somewhat suddenly on the 
22st of July X788, having just completed the first part of the 
fifth book of his Setenza, He left an outline of the remamder of 
the work, which was to have been completed in six books* 

La Setofua diUa legtslanane has gone through many editions, and 
has been translated into most of tlie lanj^agcb oi Euiopc The 
beat Italian edition is m 5 vols 8vo (1807) The Milan edition (tSas) 
contains tlie Optisenli scelti and a life by Donarto Tommasi A French 
translation appeared m Pans m 7 vols 8vo (i7B6-.i7r)8) , it was 
repubhshed in r82a-x824, with the addition of the OpuscUs and 
notes by Bemamin Constant. The Science of Legislation was traas< 
lated mto Enj^sh by Sir R. Clayton (London, r8o6). 

FILARIAS^, the name of a disease due to the nematode 
Filar la sangumts htmmts. A milky appearance of the urine, due 
to the presence^of a substance like chyle, which forms a clot, had 
been observed from time to time, especially in tropical and 
subtropical countries ; and it was proved by Dr Wucherer of 
Bahia, and by Dr Timothy Lewis, that this peculiar condition is 
uniformly associated with the presence in the blood of minute 
eel-like worms, visible only under the microscope, being the 
embryo forms of a Filarta (see Nematoda) Sonietmies the 
discharge of lymph takes pLace at one or more points of the 
surface of the body, and tl^re is m other oases a condition of 
nacvQid elephantiasis of the scrotum, or lymph-scrotum. More 
or less of blood may occur along with the chylous fluid m the 
urine. Both the chvluna and the presence of filenoc m the blood 
are curiously intermittent , it may happen t. I lot a single 
filana is to be seen during the daytime, while tlv v swarm in uie 
blood at night, and it has been ingeniously wn by Dr S. 
Mackenzie that they may be made to disappear i patient sits 
up all mght, reappearing while he sleeps through ' day 

Sir P. Manson proved that mosquitoes imbibe the embryo 
fUariae from the blood of man ; and that many of these reach full 
devebpment within the mosquito, acquiring their freedom when 
the latter resorts to water, where it dies after depositing its eggs. 
Mosquitoes would thus be the intermediate host of the filanae, 
and their introduction into the human body would be tlirough the 
medium of water (sec Parasitic Diseases) 

FILDES, SIR LUKE (1844- \ English painter, was born at 

Xjverpool, and trained m the South Kensington and Royal 
Academy schools* At first a highly su( cessful illustrator, he took 
rank later among the ablest Ej^lish pamters, with “ The Casual 
Ward (1874), “ "The Widower "(1876^ ** Tlie Village Wedding 
(1883), “ An AT-fresco Toilette ” (1889) , and ** The Doctor ” 
(1891), now m the National Gallery of British Art. He also 
painted a number of pictures of Venetian life and many notable 
portraits, among them the coronation portraits of Kii\g Edward 
VII. and Queen Alexandra He was elected an associate of the 
Royal Academy in 1879, academician m 1887 , and was 
knighted m >1966. 

Sec David Croal Thomson, The Life and Work of Luhe Tildes^ R A 

(1895) 

FILE. X. A bar of steel having sharp teeth on Its surface, and 
used for abrading or smoothujg hard surfaces (The 0 Eng word 
IS /&/, and cognate forms appear in Dutch vt]l, Ger. Feife, &c , 
the ultimate source is usually taken to be an Indo-European root 
meanmg to mark or scratch, and seen, in the Lat pingere^ to 
paint ) Some uncivilized tribes polish their weapons with such 
things as rou^h stones, pieces of shark skin or fishes’ teeth 
The operation of filing IS recorded in 1 Sam xiii 21, and, among 
other facts, the similarity of the name for the filing instrument 
among various European peoples points to an early practice of 
the art. A file differs from a rasp (Which is chiefly used for 
workmg wood, horn and the like) m navmg its teeth cut with a 
chisel whose straight edge extends across its surface, while the 
teeth of the rasp are formed by solitary indentations of a pointed 
chisel, Acoordir^ to the form of their teeth, files may be single- 
cut or iQubk-tftcl , ibe former have only one set of parallel ridges 
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(either at right angles or at some other angle with the length) ; 
the latter (and more common) have a second set cut at an angle 
with the first The doublc-cut file presents sharp angles to tne 
filed surface, and is better suited for hard metals. Files are 
classed according to the fineness of their teeth (see Tool), and 
their shapes present almost endless varieties Common forms 
are — the flat file, of parallelogram section, with uniform breadth 
and thickness, or tapering, or bellied ; the foursquare file, of 
square section, sometimes with one side safe,” or left smooth , 
and the so-called threesquare file, having its cross section an 
equilateral triangle, the halfsomd file, a segment of a circle, the 
round or raHatl file, a circle, which arc generally tapered. The 
float file is like the flat, but single-cut. There are many others. 
Files vary in length from three-quarters of an inch (watchmakers*) 
to 2 or 3 ft and upwards (engineers*). The length is reckoned 
exclusively of the spike or tang which enters the handle. Most 
files are tapered , the blunt are nearly parallel, with larger section 
near the middle ; a few are parallel The rtfjflers of sculptors and 
a few other files are curvilinear in their central line. 

In manufacturing files, steel blanks are forged from bars which 
have been sheared or rolled as nearly as possible to the sections 
required, and after being carefully annealed are straightened, if 
necessary, and then rendered clean and accurate by grinding or 
filing. The process of cutting them used to be largely performed 
by hand, but machines are now widely employed The hand- 
cutter, holding in his left hand a short chisel (the edge of which is 
wider than the width of tlie file), places it on the blank with an 
inclination from the perpendicular of 12° or 14**, and beginning 
near the farth(*r end (the blank is placed with the tang or handle 
end towards!/ '1) strikes it sh*irply with a hammer An indenta- 
tion IS thus made, and the steel, slightly thrown up on the side 
next the tang, f >ms a ridge The chisel is then transferred to the 
uncut surface t'lu! slid away from the operator till it encounters 
the ridge jusi inide; the position of the next cut being thus 
determined, the chisel is again struck, and so on The workman 
seeks to strike the blows as uniformly as possible, and he will 
make 60 or 80 cuts a minute If the file is to be single-cut, it is 
now ready to be hardened, but if it is to be double-cut he pro- 
ceeds to make the second series or course of cuts, which are 
generally somewhat finer than the first Thus the surface is 
covered with teeth inclined towards the point of the file If the 
file IS flat and is to be cut on the other side, it is turned over, and a 
thin plate of pewter placed below it to protect the teeth Tri- 
angular and other files are supported in grooves in lead. In 
cutting round and half-round files, a straight chisel is applied as 
tangent to the curve The round face of a half-round file requires 
eight, ten or more courses to complete it. Numerous attempts 
were made, even so far back as the i8th century, to invent 
machinery for cutting files, but little success was attained till the 
latter part of the 19th century. In most of the machines the 
idea was to arrange a metal arm and hand to hold the chisel with 
a hammer to strike the blow, and so to imitate the manual 
process as closely as possible. The general principle on which the 
successful forms are constructed is that the blanks, laid on a 
moving table, are slowly traversed forward under a rapidly 
reciprocating chisel or knife 

The filing of a flat surface perfectly true is the test of a good 
filer ; and this is no easy matter to the beginner. The piece to be 
operated upon is generally fixed about the level of the elbow, 
the operator standing, and, except m the case of small files, 
grasping the file with both hands, the handle with the right, 
the farther end with the left. The great point is to be able to 
move the file forward with pressure in horizontal straight lines , 
from the tendency of the hands to move in arcs of circles, the heel 
and point of the file are apt to be alternately raised This is 
partially compensated bv the bellied form given to many files 
(which also counteracts the frequent warping effect of the harden- 
ing process, by which one side of a flat file may be rendered 
concave ^d useless) In bringing back the file for the next 
tfcrust it is nearly lifted off the work. Further, much delicacy 
and skill are required m adapting the pressure and velocity, 
ajcertaining if foreign matters or filings remain interposed 


between the file and the work, 8 tc* Piles can be dcaned with 
a piece of the so-called eotton-eard (used in combing cotton wool) 
nailed to a piece of wood* In drauhfUtng, which is sometimes 
resorted to to give a neat finish, the file is drawn sideways to 
and fro over the work. New files are generally used for a time 
on brass or cast-iron, and when partially worn they are stiU 
available for filing wrought iron and steel. 

2. A string or thread (through the Fr fil and file, from Lat 
filum, a thread) ; hence used of a device, oiigmally a cord, wire 
or spike on which letters, receipts, papers, &c , may be strung 
for convenient reference. The term has been extended to 
embrace various methods for the preservation of papers m a 
particular order, such as expanding books, cabinets, and m- 
genious improvements on the simple wire file which enable any 
single document to be readily found and withdrawn without 
removing the whole series PVom the devices used for filing the 
word IS transferred to the documents filed, and thus is used of a 
catalogue, list, or collection of papers, &c File is also employed 
to denote a row of persons or objects arranged one behind the 
other In military usage a “ file ** is the opposite of a rank,” 
that IS, It is composed of a (variable) number of men aligned from 
front to rear one behind the other, while a rank contains a number 
of men aligned from right to left abreast. Thus a British infantry 
company, in line two deep, one hundred strong, has two r^nks 
of fifty men each, and fifty ” files ** of two men each. Up to 
about 1600 infantry companies or battalions were often sixteen 
deep, one front rank man and the fifteen ” coverers ** forming a 
file The number of ranks and, therefore, of men m the file 
diminished first to ten (1600), then to six (1630), then to three 
(1700), and finally to two (about 1808 in the British army, 1888 
in the German) Denser formations when employed have been 
formed, not by altering the order of men within the unit, but by 
placing several units, one closely behind the other (” doubling ** 
and “ trebling ** the line of Imttle, as it used to be called) In 
the 17th century a file formed a small command under the “ file 
leader,** the whole of the front rank consisting therefore of old 
soldiers or non-commissioned officers. This use of the word to 
express a unit of command gave rise to the old-fashioned term 
** file firing,** to implv a species of fire (equivalent to the modern 
“ independent **) m which each man in the file fired in succession 
after the file leader, and to-day a corporal or sergeant is still 
ordered to lake one or more files under his charge for independent 
work. In the above it is to be understood that the men are facing 
to the front or rear If they are turned to the right or left so 
that the company now stands two men broad and fifty deep, it 
IS spoken of as being “ in file ** From this come such phrases as 
“ single file ** or ” Indian file ** (one man leading and the rest 
following singly behind him) ^ The use of verbs “ to file ** and 
“to defile,** implying the passage from fighting to marching 
formation, is to be derived from this rather than from the re- 
semblance of a marching column to a long flexible thread, for 
in the days when the word was first used the infantry company 
whether in battle or on the march was a solid rectangle of men, 
a file often containing even more men than a rank 

nLE-FlSH, or Trigger-fish, the names given to fishes 
of the genus Baltstes (and Monacantkus) inhabiting all tropical 
and subtropical seas. Their body is compressed and not covered 
with ordinary scales, but with small juxtaposed scutes Their 
other principal characteristics consist in the structure of their 
first dorsal fin (which consists of three spines) and in their peculiar 
dentition. The first of the three dorsal spines is very strong, 
roughened m front like a file, and hollowed out behind to receive 
the second much smaller spine, which, besides, has a projection 
in front, at its base, fitting into a notch of the first. Thus these 
two spines can only be raised or depressed simultaneously, in 
such a manner that the first cannot be forced down unless the 
second has been previously depressed. The latter has been com- 
pared to a trigger, hence the name of Trigger-fish Also the 

1 This may also be understood as meaning simply “ a single file/* 
but the expmation given above is more prouable, as it is essentially 
a marching and not a fighting formation that is expressed by the 
phrase. 
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genetic name Batistes and the Italian naihe of ** Pesce balistta 
refer to this structure Both jaws are armed with eight strong 
incisor-like and sometimes pointed teeth, by which these fishes are 
enabled, not only to break off pieces of madrepores and other 
corals on which they feed, but also to chisel a hole into the hard 
shells of Mollusca, in order to extract the soft parts In this way 
they destroy an immense number of molluscs, and become most 
injurious to the pearl-fisheries. The gradual failure of those 
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fisheries in Ceylon has been ascribed to this cause, although 
evidently other agencies must have been at work at the same 
time The Monacaniht are distinguished from the Batistes in 
having only one dorsal spine and a velvety covering of the skin 
Some 30 different species are known of Batistes and about 50 
of Monacanthus Two species {B maculatus and caprtscus), 
common in the Atlantic, sometimes wander to the British 
coasts 

FILELFO, FRANCESCO (1398-1481), Italian humanist, was 
born in 1398 at Tolentino, in the March of Ancona When he 
appeared upon the scene of human life, Petrarch and the students 
of Floren( e had already brought the first act m the recovery of 
classic culture to conclusion They had created an eager appetite 
for the antique, had disinterred many important Roman 
authors, and had freed Latin scholarship to some extent from 
the barbarism of the middle ages Filclfo was destined to carry 
on their work in the field of Latin literature, and to be an im- 
portant agent m the still unaccomplished recovery of Greek 
culture His earliest studies in grammar, rhetoric and the Latin 
language were conducted at Padua, where he acquired so great 
a reputation for learning that in 1417 he was invited to teach 
eloquence and moral philosophy at Venice According to the 
c ustom of that age in Italy, it now became his duty to explain the 
language, and to illustrate the beauties of the principal Latin 
authors, Cicero and Virgil being considered the chief masters of 
moral science and of elegant diction Filclfo made his mark 
at once in Venice He was admitted to the society of the first 
scholars and the most eminent nobles of that city ; and in 1419 
he received an appointment from the stat^*, which enabled him 
to reside as secretary to the consul-general {baylo) of the Venetians 
in Constantinople. This ap|Knntment was not only honourable 
to Filelfo as a man of trust and general ability, but it also gave 
him the opportunity of acquiring the most coveted of all posses- 
sions at that moment for a scholar — a knowledge of the Greek 
language Immediately after his arrival in Constantinople, 
Filelfo placed himself under the tuition of John Chrysoloras, 
whose name was already well known in Italy as relative of Manuel, 
the first Greek to profess the literature of his ancestors in Florence 
At the recommendation of Chrysoloras he was employed in several 
diplomatic missions by the emperor John Palaeologus Before 
very long the fnendshib between Filelfo and his tutor was 
cemented by the mamage of the former to Theodora, the 
daughter of John Chrysoloras. He had now acquired a thorough 
knowledge of the Greek language, and had formed a large 
collection of Greek manuscripts There was no reason why f ^ 
should not return to his native country. Accordingly, m 1427 he 
accepted an invitation from the republic of Venice, and set sail for * 
Italy, intending to resume his profefssin^ career. PVom 
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time forward until the date of his death, Filelfo's history consists 
of a record of the various towns in which he lectured, the masters 
whom he served, the books he wrote, the authors he illustrated, 
the friendships he contracted, and the wars he waged with rival 
scholars. He was a man of vast physical energy, of inexhaustible 
mental activity, of quick passions and violent appetites ; vain, 
restless, greedy of gold and pleasure and fame , unable to stay 
quiet m one place, and perpetually engaged m cpiarrels with his 
compeers. 

When Filelfo arrived at Venice with his family m 1427, he 
found that the city had almost been emptied by the plague, 
and that his scholars would be few He therefore removed to 
Bologna, but here also he was met with drawbacks The 
city was too much disturbed with political dissensions to attend 
to him , so Filelfo crossed the Apennines and settled in Florence 
At Florence began one of the most brilliant and eventful periods 
of his life. During the week he let t ired to large audiences of 
young and old on the principal Crock and Latin authors, and on 
Sundays he explained Dant'* to the people in the Duomo In 
addition to these labours of the chair, he found time to translate 
portions of Aristotle, Plutarch, Xenophon and Lysias from the 
Greek Nor was he dead to the claims of society At first he 
seems to have lived with the Florentine scholars on tolerably 
good terms , but his temper was so arrogant that Cosimo de' 
Medici^s friends were not long able to put up with him Filelfo 
hereupon broke out into open and violent animosity , and when 
Cosimo was exiled by the Albiziei party m 1433, he urged the 
signona of Florence to pronounce upon him the sentence of 
death. On the return of Cosimo to Florence, Filelfo’s position 
in that city was no longer tenable His life, he asserted, had 
been already once attempted by a cut-throat in the pay of the 
Medici ; and now he readily accepted an invitation from the 
state of Siena. In Siena, however, he was not destined to remain 
more than four years His fame as a professor had grown great 
in Italy, and he daily received tempting offers from princes and 
republics The most alluring of these, made him by the duke 
of Milan, Filippo Maria Visconti, he decided on accepting , and 
in 1440 he was received with honour by his new master in the 
capital of Lombardy 

Filelfo's life at Milan curiously illustrates the multifarious 
importance of the scholars of that age m Italy. Jt was his duty 
to celebrate his princely patrons in panegyrics and epics, to 
abuse their enemies m libels and invectives, to salute them with 
encomiastic odes on their birthdays, and to compose poems on 
their favourite themes. For their courtiers he wrote epithalamial 
and funeral orations, ambassadors and visitors from foreign 
states he greeted with the rhetorical lucubrations then so much 
m vogue The students of the university he taught m daily 
lectures, passing m review the weightiest and lightest authors 
of antiquity, and pouring forth a flood of miscellaneous erudition 
Not satisfied with these outlets for his mental energy, Filclfo 
went on translating from the Greek, and prosecuted a paper 
warfare with his enemies in Florence He wrote, moreover, 
political pamphlets on the great events of Italian history , and 
when Constantinople was taken by the Turks, he procured the 
liberation of his wife’s mother by a message addressed m his own 
name to the sultan In addition to a fixed stipend of some 
700 golden florins yearly, he was continually in receipt of special 
payments for the orations and poems he produced , so that, 
had he been a man of frugal habits or of moderate economy, 
he might have amassed a considerable fortune. As it was, he 
spent his money as fast as he received it, living in a style of 
splendour lU befitting a simple scholar, and indulging his taste 
for pleai^ure in more than questionable amusements. In con- 
sequence of this prodigality, he was always poor His letters 
and his poems abound in impudent demands for money from 
patrons, some of them couched in language of the lowest adula- 
tion, and others savouring of literary brigandage. 

During the second year of his Milanese residence Filelfo lost 
his first wife, Theodora. He soon married again , and this time 
he chose for his bride a young lady of go<^ Lombard family, 
called Orsina Osnaga. When she died he took in wedlock for 
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the third time a woman of Lombard hfth^ Laura Magiohni. To 
all his three wives, in spite of numerous infidelities, he seems 
to hAve been warmly attached ; and this is perhaps the best 
trait in a character otherwise more remarkable for arrogance 
and heat tlian for any amiable qualities. 

On the death of Fibppo Maria Visconti, Filelfo, after a short 
hesitation^ transferred his allegiance to Francesco Sforza, the 
new duke of Mila^; and in order to curry favour with this 
parvenu, he began his ponderous epic, the Sforztad, of which 
1 2,800 lines were written, 1 )ut which was never published When 
Francesco Sforza died, Filclfo turned his thoughts towards 
Rome« He was now an old man of seventy-seven years, honoured 
with the friendship of princes, recognized as the most distin* 
guished of Italian humanists, courted by pontiffs, and decorated 
with the laurel wreath and the order of k^hthood by kings. 
Crossix^ the Apennines and passmg through Florence, he reached 
Rome in the second week of 1475* Th® terrible Sixtus IV. now 
ruled in the Vatican ; and from this pope filclfo had received 
an invitation to occupy the chair of rhetoric with good emolu- 
ments At first he was vastly pleased with the city and court 
of Rome , but his satisfaction ere long turned to discontent, 
and he gave vent to his ill-humour in a venomous satire on the 
pope’s treasurer, Milliardo Cicala. Sixtus himself soon fell 
under the ban of his displeasure , and when a year had passed 
he left Rome never to return Filelfo reached JM^lan to find that 
his wife had died of the plague in his absence, and was already 
buned. His own death followed speedily. For som^ time past 
he had been desirous of displaying his abilities and adding to 
his fame in florence. Years had healed the breach between 
him and the Mcdiccan family , and on the occasion of the Pazzi 
conspiracy against the life of Lorenzo de’ Medici, he had sent 
violent letters of abuse to his papal patron Sixtus, denouncing 
his participation in a plot so dangerous to the security of Italy. 
Lorenzo now invited him to profess Greek at florence, and 
thither Filelfo journeyed m 7481. But two weeks after his 
amval he succumbed to dysentery, and was buned at the age 
of eighty-threc in the church of the Annunziata, 

Filelfo deserves commemoration among the greatest humanists 
of the Italian Renaissance, not for the beauty of his style, not 
for the elevation of his genius, not for the accuracy of his learning, 
but for his energy, and for his complete adaptation to the times 
m which he lived. His erudition was large but ill-digested , 
his knowledge of the ancient authors, if extensive, was superficial , 
his style was vulgar ; he had no bnlliancy of imagination, no 
pungency of epigram, no grandeur of rhetoric. Therefore he 
has left nothing to posterity which the world would not very 
willingly let die. But m his own days he did excellent service 
to learning by his untiring activity, and by the facility with 
which be used his stores of knowledge. It was an age of accumula- 
tion and preparation, when the world was still amassing and 
cataloguing the fragments rescued from the wrecks of Greece 
and Rome. Men had to receive the very rudiments of culture 
before they could appreciate its niceties. And m tins work of 
collection and instniction Filelfo excelled, passing rapidly from 
place to place, stirring up the zeal for learning by the passion 
of his own enthusiastic temperament, and acting as a pioneer 
for men like Pohziano and Erasmus. 

An that IS worth knowing about FiJel/o is contained in Carlo dc* 
Rosmini's admirable Vifa di FiUtfo (Milan, t8o8) , see also W 
Romoc'b L%f» of LovenBo de' Medin, Vespasiano'S T'lV^ dt uomini 
tUustn, and J. A Symonds's Henatssance tn Italy (1877). 

(J A.S) 

A complete edition of Filclfo’s Greek letters (liaaed on the Codex 
Trevulzianus) was published for the first time, with French transla- 
tkm, notes and commentaiios, by E Legrand in 1842 at Pads {C xil 
erf JPnbhiaiions ds des oWsm/). For further references, 

especially to monographs, ^cc , on Filclfo $ life and work, $oe Ulysse 
Chevaher, lUperUnre des sources hxst , bio^bthltographte (PBXib, 19015), 
s V, Pktteiphe^ 

ntBY, a seaside resort in the Buckrose parliamentary 
division of the East Riding pf Yorkshire, England, 9J m. S-E. of 
Scatborough by a branch of the North Eastern railway. Pop, of 
urban^ district (1901) 3003 It stands upon the slope and 
suknmit of the clifts above Siley Bay^ which is fnnged by a fine 


sandy beach* The northern bpm oi the bay is^ formed by Filey 
Brigg, a narrow and abrupt promontory, continued seaward by 
dangerous reefs. The coast-line sweeps hence south-eastwiwd td 
the finer promontory of FUmborough Head,^bcyond which is the 
watering-place of Bridlington. The church of St Oswald at 
Filey is a fipe cruciform buddmg withtcentral towenr, Trensitional 
Norman and Early English In) date. There are pleasant 
promenades and^gpod golf links, also aismall spa which fallen 
into disuse Filey is m favour with visitors who desire a quiet 
resort without the accompaniment of entertainment common to 
the larger watcnng-places. Roman renmlns have been dis- 
covered on the cliff north oI the town , the site was probably 
important, but notbng is certainlv known about it 

FILIBUSTER, a name originally given to the buccaneers 
(qv) The term is derived most ptowibly from the Dutch vrv 
butter, Ger. Fretbeuter, ’Eng*ineboater, the word changing first into 
fribusHer, and then into FV. flibusHer, Span. fUtbustero, Fit- 
busiter Iw passed mto the French language, and filtbustm into 
the Spanish language, as a general name for a pirate The term 
“filibuster” was revived in America to designate those 
adventurers who, after the termination of the war between 
Mexico and the United States, organized expeditions within the 
United States to take part in West Indian and Central American 
revolutions. From this has sprung the modem use of the word 
to imply one who engages in private, unauthorized and irregular 
warfare against any state. Tn the United States it is colloquially 
applied to legislators who practise obstruction. 

FILIOAJA, VINCENZO DA (1642-1707), Italian poet, sprung 
from an ancient and noble family of IHorcncc, was born in that 
city on the 30th of December 1642, From an incidental notice 
m one of his letters, stating the amount of house rent paid during 
his childhood, his parents must have been m easy circumstances* 
and the supposition is confirmed by the fact tliat he enjoyed all 
the advantages of a liberal education, first under the Jesuits of 
Florence, and then in the university of Pisa. 

At Pisa his mind became stored, not only with the results of 
patient study m various branches of letters, but with the great 
historical associations linked with the former glory of the Pisan 
republic, and with one remarkable institution of which Pisa was 
the seat. To the tourist who now visits Pisa the banners and 
emblems of the order of St Stephen are mere matter of curiosity, 
but they had a serious significance two hundred years ago to the 
young Tuscan, who knew that these naval misaders formed the 
main defence of his country and commerce against the Turkish, 
Algerine and Tunisian corsairs After a five years* residence m 
Pisa he returned to Florence, where he married Anna, daughter of 
the senator and marquis Scipione Capponi, and withdrew to a 
small villa at Figlme, not far from the city. Abjuring the thought 
of writing amatory poetry in consequence of the premature death 
of a young lady to whom he had been attached, he occupied 
himself chiefly with literary pursuits, above all the composition of 
Italian and Latin poetry. His own literary eminence, the 
opportunities enjoyed by him as a member of the celebrated 
Academy Della Crusca for making known his critical taste and 
classical knowledge, and the social relations withm the reach of a 
noble Florentine so closely allied with the great house of Cappom, 
sufficiently explain the intimate terms on which he stood with 
such eminent men of letters as Magalotti, Menzini, Gori and Redi. 
The last-named, the author of Bacchus tn Tuscany, was not only 
one of the most brilliant poets of his time, and a safe litemry 
adviser ; be was the court physician, and his court influence was 
employ^ with zeal and effect m his friend’s favour. Fibcaia’s 
rural seclusion was owing even more to his straitened means than 
to hts rural tastes. If he ceased at length to pine in obscurity, the 
change was owing not merely to the fact that his poetical genius, 
fired by the dcliveranoe of Vienna from the Turks m 1^3, poured 
forth the right strains the r^ht time, but also to the influence of 
Redi, who nqt only laid Fiticaja’g verses before his*own sovereign, 
but had them transmitted with the least possible delay to die 
foreign prmces whose noble deeds they sung. The first reconi'^ 
pense came) however, not from those pinnees* but fi^i^ Christina, 
the ex«queen of Sweden^ who, from her cirda of savants attdi 
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Qoyrti^rs at spontaneously) and gei^^usly announced lto. 
Fibca^a her wish to bear the ex^nM o? educating his two sons^ 
enhancing her kindness by the dedicate request that it should 
nemain a secret. 

Tlie tide of Filicaja’s fortunes now turned. The grand-duke of 
Tuscany, Cosmo IIL, conferred on him an important office, the 
comimssionership of official balloting. He was named governor 
of Volterra in 1(696, where be strenuously exerted hunseU to raise 
the tone of public morality. Both there and at Pisa, where he 
was suli^equently governor m 1700, his popularity was so great 
that on hi$ removal the inhabitants of bnrth cities petitioned for 
his recall He passed the close of his life at Florence ; the grand- 
duke raised him to the rank of senator> and he died m that city on 
the a^th of September x 707. He was buried m tho family vault in 
the church of St Peter, and a monument was erect^ to his 
memory by his sole surviving son Scipione Filicaja In the six 
celebrated odes inspired by the great victory of Sobieski, Fihcaja 
took a lyrical flight which has placed him at moments on a level 
with the greatest Italian poets. They are, however, unequal, 
like all his poetry, reflectmg in some passages the native vigour of 
his genius and purest inspirations of his tastes, whilst m others 
they are deformed by the aJSertations of die Setcentutu When 
thoroughly natural and spontaneous— as m the two sonnets 
“ Italia, Itaba, 0 tu cui feo la sorte ” and “ Dov’ 6, Italia, il tuo 
braccio ? e a che U serve , ** m the verses “ Alla beata Vergme,” 

“ A 1 divino amorc ; m the sonnet “ Sulla fede nelle disgraxie ” 
— *the truth and beauty of thought and language recall the verse 
of Petrarch. 

Besides the poems pubbshed an the complete Venice edition of 
1762, severad other pieces appeared for the first time m the small 
Florence edition brought out by Barbera m 1864. 

FlLlCfREB (formerly written fUtgram or fiUgrane; the Itol 
filtgrana, Fr, fihgrane, Span. fUtgrana^ Ger. Drahtgeflecki)^ 
jewel work of a delicate kind made with twisted threads usually 
of gold and silver The word, which is usually derived from the 
Lat Mum, thread, and granum, gram, is not found m Ducangc, 
and IS mdeed of modern origin. According to Prof Skeat it is 
derived from the Span. from ** filar, to spin, and grano, 

the gram or principal fibre of the material ” Though filigree has 
become a special branch of jewel work m modem times it was 
anciently part of the ordinary work of the jeweller. Signor A 
Castellani states, in his Memotr on the Jewellery of the Ancmits 
(1861), that all the jewelry of the Etruscans and Greeks (other 
than that intended for the grave, and therefore of an unsub- 
stantial character) was made by soldering together and so building 
up the gold rather than by chiselling or engraving the material. 

The art may be said to consist in curling, twisting and plaiting 
fine pliable threads of metal, and uniting them at their points of 
contact with each other, and with the ground, by means of gold 
or silver solder and borax, by the help of the blowpipe. Small 
grains or beads of the same metals are often set m the eyes of 
volutes, on the junctions, or at intervals at which they will set 
off the wire-work effectively The more delicate work is generally 
protected by framework of stouter wire.. Brooches, crosses, 
earrings and other personal ornaments of modern filigree are 
gener^ly surrounded and subdivided by bands of square or fiat 
metal, giving consistency to the filling up, which would not other- 
wise keep Its proper shape. Some writers of repute have laid equal 
stress on the filuni and the granum, and have extended the use 0! 
the term filigree to include the granulated work of the ancients, 
even where the twisted wire-work is entirely wanting Such a 
wide application of the term is not approved by current usag^, 
according to which the presence of the twisted threads iSr the 
predominant fact 

The Egyptian jewellers employed wire, both to lay dqwn on a 
background and to plait or otherwise arrange iioun. But. with 
the exception of chains, it cannot be said that filigifee workfwas 
much practised by them. Their strength lajy racier m their ^ 
cloisonn6 work and their moulded ornaments. Many examples, 
however, remain of. roundf plaited gold chamsTof fine wire, suc^ 
as are still made by the filigree workers of Indifu and knowni, 
as Tricliinopoljir*^ chains. From some of these arp.hung smaller 


chains of finer wire with mmute fishes and other pendants 
fastened to them. In ornaments denved frx»m Phoenician sites, 
such as Cyprus and Sardinia, patterns of* gold wire are laid 
down with great delicacy on a gold grounch but the art was 
advanced to its highest perfection m the Greek and Etruacan 
filigree of the 6th to the 3rd centuries Be A number of eairrings 
and other personal ornaments found in central Italy are pre<> 
served m the Louvre and in the British Museum Almost all. 
of them are made of filigree work. Some earrings are in the 
form of flowers of geometric design, bordered b> one 01 more 
nms each made up of mmute volutes of gold wire, and this kind 
of orxuiment is varied by slight diflcronces m the way of disposing 
the number or arrangement of the volutes. But the feathers 
and petals of modern Italian filigree are not seen m these ancient 
designs Instances occur, but only rarely, m which filigree 
devices in wire are self-supporting and not applied to metal 
plates The museum of the Hermitage at St Petersburg contains 
an amazingly rich collection of jewelry from the tombs of the 
Crimea Many bracelets and necklaces m that collection are 
made of twisted wire, some m as many as seven rows of plaiting, 
with clasps m the shape of heads of animals of beaten work. 
Others are strings of large beads of gold, decorated with volutes, 
knots and other patterns of wire soldered over the surfaces. 
(See the Anttqmies du Bospkore Ctmmerten, by Gille, 1854 ; 
reissued by S Remach, 1892, m which will be found careful 
engravings of these objects.) In the British Museum a sceptre, 
probably that of a Greek priestess, is covered with plaited and 
netted gold wire, finished with a sort of Corinthian capital and 
a boss of green glass. 

It 1$ probable that in India and various parts of central Asia 
filigree has been worked from the most remote period without 
any change in the designs. Whether the Asiatic jewellers were 
influenced by the Greeks settled on that continent, or merely 
tramed under traditions held m common with them, it is certain 
that the Indian filigree workers retain the same patterns as those 
of the ancient Greeks, and work them m the same way, down to 
the present day. Wandering workmen are given so much gold, 
coined or rough, which is weighed, heated m a pan of charcoal, 
beaten into wire, and then worked m tlie courtyard or \crandah 
of the employer's house according to the designs of the artist, 
who weighs the complete work on restormg it and is paid at a 
specified rate for his labour. Very fine grams or beads and 
spines of* gold, scarcely thicker than coarse hair, projecting 
from plates of gold are methods of ornamentation still used 

Passing to later times we may notice m many collections of 
medieval jewel work (such os that in the South Kensmgton 
Museum) reliquaries, covers for the gospels, &c., made cither 
in Constantinople from the 6th to the J2th centuries, or m, 
monahtenes m Europe, m which Byzantine goldsmiths' work 
was studied and imitated These objects, besides being enriched 
with precious stones, polished, but not cut into facets, and with 
enamel, axe often decorated with filigree Large surfaces of gold 
are sometimes covered with scrolls of filigree soldered on , and 
corner pieces of the borders of book covers, or the panels of. 
reliquaries, are not unfrequently made up of complicated pieces 
of plaited work alternatmg with spaces encrusted with enamel, 
Byzantine filigree work occasionally has small stones set amongst 
the curves or knots. Examples of such decoration can be seen 
m the South Kensii^ton and British Museums. 

In the north of Europe the Saxons, BntOns and Celts were 
from an early period skilful m several kinds of goldsmiths' work. 
Admirable examples of filigree patterns laid down m wire on 
gold, |rom Anglo-Saxon tombs, may be seen in the British 
Museum— notably a brooch from Dover, and a sword-hilt from 
Cumberland. 

The Irish filigree work is more thoughtful in design and more> 
varied m pattern.than that of any period or country that could 
be named. Its highest perfection must be placed m the aothi 
and nth centuries, Tto Royal Insb. Academy m Dublin 
contains a number of reliquaries and personal jewels, of nfbich 
filigree is the general and most remarkable ornament. The 
'^Tasa ’’ brooebnas been copied fuod imitated, and the shape and> 
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decoration of it arc well known. Instead of fine curls or volutes 
of gold thread, the Irish filigree is varied by numerous designs 
:n whu h one thread can be traced through curious knots and 
complications, which, disposed over large surfaces, balance one 
another, but always with special varieties and arrangements 
difficult to trace with the eye The long thread appears and 
disappcais without breach of continuity, the two ends generally 
worked into the head and the tail of a serpent or a monster 
The reliquary containing the “ Hell of St Patrick ” is covered 
with knolV*(l Hork m many varieties A two-handled chalice, 
called the ‘‘ Ardagh cup,” found near Limerick m 1868, is 
ornamented with work of this kind of extraordinary fineness 
Twelve plaques on .1 band round the body of the vase, plaques 
on each handle and round the foot of the vase have a series of 
different designs of characteristic patterns, in fine filigree wire 
work wrought on the front of the repouss6 ground (See a paper 
by the ^rd earl of Dunraven in Ttansaciions of Royal Irish 
Arad{'m\ XXIV pi 111 1873 ) 

Much of the medieval jewel work all over Europe down to 
the i^^th ccntiir}', on rehquanes, crosses, croriers and other 
er( lesiastical p/>ldsmiths* work, is set off with bosses and l-iorders 
of filigree. Filigree work in silver was practised by the Moors 
of Spain during the middle ages with great skill, and was intro- 
duced by them and established all over the Peninsula, whence 
It was corned to the Spanish colonies in America The Spanish 
filigree work of the 17th and i8th centuries is of extraordinary 
complexity (examples in the Victoria and Albert Museum), and 
silver filigree jewelry of delicate and artistic design is still made 
m considerable quantities throughout the country The manu- 
facture spread over the Balearic Islands, and among the popula- 
tions that border the Mediterranean It is still made all over 
Italy, and in Malta, Albania, the Ionian Islands and many 
other parts of (irecce That of the Greeks is sometimes on a 
large scale, with several thicknesses of wires alternating with 
larger and smaller bosses and beads, sometimes set with 
turquoises, kc , and mounted on convex plates, making rich 
ornamental headpieces, belts and breast ornaments Filigree 
silver buttons of wire-work and small bosses are worn by the 
peasants m most of the countries that produce this kind of 
jewelry Silver filigree brooches and buttons are also made 
in Denmaik, Norway and Sweden Little chains and pendants 
are added to much of this northern work. 

Some very curious filigree work was brought from Abyssinia 
after the capture of Magdala— arm-guards, slippers, cups, &c, 
some of which are now in the South Kensington Museum They 
are made of thin plates of silver, over which the wire-work is 
soldered The filigree is subdivided by narrow borders of simple 
pattern, and the intervening spaces arc made up of many 
patterns, some with grains set at intervals 

A few words must be added as to the granu.at.eu work which, 
as stated above, some writers have classed under the term of 
filigree, although the twisted wires may be altogether wanting 
Such decoration consists of minute globules of gold, soldered 
to form patterns on a metal surface Its use is rare m Egypt 
(See J de Morgan, Fomlles a Dahehoufy 1894-1895, pi xii ) 
It occurs in Cyprus at an early period, as for instance on a gold 
pendant m the British Museum from Enkomi in Cyprus (loth 
century n c ) The pendant is in the form of a pomegranate, 
and has upon it a pattern of triangles, formed by more than 
3000 minute globules separately soldered on It also occurs on 
ornaments of the 7th century b c from Camirus in Rhodes, 
But these globules are large, compared with those which are 
found on Etruscan jewelry Signor Castellani, who had made 
the antique jewelry of the Etruscans and Greeks bis special 
study, with the intention of reproducing the ancient models, 
found It for a long time impossible to revive this particular 
process of delicate soldering. He overcame tiie difficulty at 
last, by the discovery of a traditional school of craftsmen at 
St Angelo in Vado, by whose help his well-known reproductions 
were executed 

jmi^or examples of antique work the student should examine the 


odlection In the Victoria and Albert Museum, The last contains a 
large and very varied assortment of modem Italian, Spanish, Greek 
and other Jewelry made for the peasants of various countries It 
also possesses interesdi^ examples of the modem work m granulated 
gold by^Castellani and uiuliano The Celtic work is well represented 
m the Koyal Irish Academy m Dublm 

FILLAK, SAINT, or FaNlan, the name of the two Scottish 
saints, of Irish origin, whose lives are of a purely legendary 
character. The St Fillan Whose feast is kept on the aoth of June 
had churches dedicated to his honour at Ballyheyland, Queen^s 
county, Ireland, and at Loch Earn, Perthshire. The other, 
who IS commemorated on the 9th of January, was specially 
venerated at Cluam Mavscua, Co Westmeath, Ireland, and so 
early as thc8th or9th centur)' at Strathfillan, Perthshire, Scotland, 
where there was an ancient monastery dedicated to him, which, 
like most of the religious houses of early times, was afterwards 
secularized The lay-abbot, who was its superior m the reign 
of William the Lion, held high rank in the Scottish kingdom 
This monastery was restored in the reign of Robert Bruce, and 
became a cell of the abbey of canons regular at Inchaffray 
The new foundation received a grant from King Robert, in grati- 
tude for the aid which he was supposed to have obtained from a 
relic of the saint on the eve of the great victoiy of Bannockburn. 
Another relic was the saint’s staff or crozier, which became 
known as the coygerach or quignch, and was long in the posses- 
sion of a family of the name of Jore or Dewar, who were its 
hereditary guardians They certainly had it 111 Iheir custody 
in the year 1428, and their right was formally recognized by 
King James III in 1487 The head of the crozier, which is of 
silver-gilt with a smaller crozier of bronze inclosed within it, is 
now deposited in the National Museum of the Society of Anti- 
quaries of Scotland 

Tlie legend of the second of these saints is given in the Bollandist 
Acta SS (104s), 9th of January, 1 504-595 , A P Forbes, Kalendars 
of Scottish Saiitts (Edinburgh, 1B72), pp 341 -34b , D O’Hanlon’s 
Lives of Irish faints (Dubhn), n d pp 1 34-144 See also Htstoncal 
Notices of St Fillan* s Crozier ^ by Dr John Stuart (Aberdeen, 1877) 

FILLET (through Fr from the med Lat filettum, dmmxi- 
tive of filum, a thread), a band or ribbon used for tying the hair, 
the Lat vitta, which was used as a sacrificial emblem, and also 
worn by vestal virgins, brides and poets The word is thus 
applied to anything in the shape of a band or strip, as, in coming, 
to the metal nbbon from which the blanks are punched In 
architecture, a “ fillet ” is a narrow flat band, sometimes called 
a “listel,” which is used to separate mouldings one from the other, 
or to terminate a suite of mouldings as at the top of a cornice. 
In the fluted column of the Ionic and Corinthian Orders the fillet 
IS employed between the flutes It is a very important feature 
m Gothic work, being frequently worked on large mouldings , 
when placed on the front and sides of the moulding of a rib it 
has been termed the “ keel and wings ” of the rib 

In cooking, fillet ” is used of the “ undercut ” of a sirloin of 
beef, or of a thick slice of fish or meat , more particularly of a 
boned and rolled piece of veal or other meat, tied by a ** fillet ’* 
or string 

FILLMORE, MILLARD f 1800-1874), thirteenth president of 
the United States of America, came of a family of English stock, 
which had early settled in New England His father, Nathaniel, 
in 179 s, made a clearing within the limits of what is now the town 
of Summerhill, Cayuga county. New York, and there Millard 
Fillmore was born, on the 7th of February 1800 Until he was 
fifteen he could have acquired only the simplest rudiments of 
education, and those chiefly from liis parents At that age he 
was apprenticed to a fuller and clothier, to card wool, and to dye 
and dress the cloth Two years before the close of his term, with 
a promissory note for thirty dollars, he bought the remalhder 
of his time from his master, and at the age of nineteen began to 
study law. In 1820 he made his way to Buffalo, then only 
a village, and supported himself teaching school and aiding 
the postmaster while continuing his studies. 

In 1823 he was admitted to the bar, and began practice at 
Aurora, New York, to which place his father had removed. 
Hard study, temperance and integrity gave him a good reputa- 
tion and moderate success, and in 1827 he was made an attorney 
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and, in 18^9, counsellor of the supreme court of the state. 
Returning to Buffalo m 1830 he fomied, in 1832, a partnership 
with Nathan K. Hall (18x0-1874), later a member of Congress 
and postmaster-general in Ms cabinet Solomon G Haven (x8io- 
i86t), member of Congress from 1851 to 1857, joined them in 

1836 The firm met with great success. From 1829 to 183a 
FiUmore served m the state assembly, and, in the single term 
of 1833-1835, in the national House of Representatives, coming 
in as anti-Jackson, or m opposition to the administration From 

1837 to 1843, when he declined further service, he again repre- 
sented his district in the House, this time as a member of the 
Whig party In Congress he opposed the annexation of Texas 
as slave territory, was an advocate of internal improvements and 
a protective tariff, supported J Q Adams in maintaining the 
right of offering anti-slavery petitions, advocated the prohibition 
by Congress of the slave trade between the states, and favoured 
the exclusion of slavery from the District of Columbia His 
speech and tone, however, were moderate on these exciting 
subjects, and he claimed the right to stand free of pledges, and 
to adjust his opinions and his course by the development of 
circumstances The Whigs having the ascendancy m the Twenty- 
Seventh Congress, he was made chairman of the House Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means Against a strong opposition he 
earned an appropriation of $30,000 for Morse’s telegraph, 
and reported from his committee the Tariff Bill of 1842 In 
1844 he was the Whig candidate for the governorship of New 
York, but was defeated In November 1847 he was elected 
comptroller of the state of New York, and in 1848 he was 
elected vice-president of the United States on the ticket with 
Zachary Taylor as president Fillmore presided over the senate 
during the exciting debates on the “ Compromise Measures of 
1850 ” 

President Taylor died on the 9th of July 1850, and on the next 
day Fillmore took the oath of office as his successor The cabinet 
which he called around him contained Daniel Webster, Thomas 
Corwin and John J Cnttcidcn On the death of Webster m 
1852, Edward Everett became secretary of state Unlike Tn} lor, 
Fillmore favoured the ** Compromise Measures,” and his signing 
one of them, the Fugitive Slave Law, in spite of the vigorous 
protests of anti-slavery men, lost him much of his popularity 
in the North Few of his opponents, however, questioned his 
own full persuasion that the ( ompromise Measures were vitally 
necessary to pacify the nation In 1851 he interposed promptly 
but ineffectively in thwarting the projects of the ” filibusters,” 
under Nartiio Lopez for the invasion of Culia Commodore 
Matthew Galbraith Perry’s expedition, which opened up diplo- 
matic relations with ]apan, and the exploration of the valley 
of the Amazon by Lieutenants William L Herndon (1813-1857) 
and Lardner Gibbon also occurred during his term In the 
autumn of 1852 he was an i nsuccessful candidate for nomination 
for the presidency by the Whig National Convention, and he went 
out of office on the 4tli of ]\Inrch 1853 In February 1856, while 
he was traveling al load, he was nominated for the presidency 
by the American or Know Nothing party, and later this nomina- 
tion was also accepted by^ the Whigs , but m the ensuing pre- 
sidential election, the last in which the Know Nothings and the 
Whigs as such took any part, ho received the electoral votes of 
only one state, Maryland Tliereafter he took no public share 
in political affairs Fillmore was twice married • m 1826 to 
Abigail Powers (who died in 1853, leaving him with a son and 
daughter), and m 1858 to Mrs Caroline C McIntosh. He died 
at Buffalo on the 8th of March 1874 

In 1907 the Buffalo Historical Society, of which Fillmore was one 
of the founders and the first president, published the Mallard Fillmore 
Papers (2 vols , vol x and xi of the Society's publications , edited 
by F H Severance), containing miscellaneous writings and speeches, 
and official and private correspondence Moht of his corrcsoondencc, 
however, was destroyed m pursuance of a direction m his son’s will 

FILMER, SIR ROBERT (d. 1653), English political wnter, was 
tht son of Sir Edward Filmer of £a^t Sutton in Kent He 
studied at Trinity College, Cambridge, where he matriculated in^ 
1604 Knighted by Charles I. at the beginning of his reign, he 
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was an ardent supporter of the king^s cause, and his house is said 
to have been plundered by the parliamentarians ten times. He 
died on the 26th of May 1653 

Filmer was already a middle-aged man when the great contro- 
versy between the king and the Commons roused him into literary 
activity His writings afford an exceedingly curious example of 
the doctnnes held by the most extreme section of the Divine 
Right party. Filmer’s theory iS founded upon the statement that 
the government of a family by the father is the true original and 
model of all government In the beginning of the world God gave 
authority to Adam, who had complete control (iver his descend- 
ants, even as to life and death From Adam this authority was 
inherited by Noah; and Filmer <juoies as not unlikely the 
tradition that Noah sailed up the Mediterranean and allotted the 
three continents of the Old World to the rule of his three sons. 
From Shem, Ham and Japheth the patriarchs inherited the 
absolute power which they exercised over their families and 
servants, and from the patriarchs all kings and governors 
(whether a single monarch or a governing assembly) derive their 
authority, which is therefore absolute, and founded Upon divine 
nght The difficulty that a man ** by the secret will of God may 
unjustly ” attain to power which he has not inherited appeared to 
Filmer in no way to alter the nature of the power so obtained, 
for “ there is, and always shall be continued to the end of the 
world, a natural nght of a supreme father over every multitude ” 
The king is perfectly free from all human control He cannot be 
bound by the acts of his predecessors, for which he is not re- 
sponsible , nor by his own, for “ impossible it is in nature that a 
man should give a law unto himself ” — a law must be imposed by 
another than the person hound by it With regard to the English 
constitution, he asserted, m his Freeholder's Grand Inquest 
iouchtnff our Sovereign Lord the King and Ins Parliament (1648), 
that the Lords only give counsel to the king, the Commons only 
” perform and consent to the ordinances of parliament,” and the 
king alone is the maker of laws, which proceed purely from his 
will It IS monstrous that the people should judge or depose 
their king, for they would then be judges in their own cause 

The most complete expression of Filmer’s opinions is given m 
the Patnareha, which was published m 1680, many > ears after his 
death His position, however, was sufficiently indicated by the 
works which he published during his lifetime the Anarchy of a 
limited and Mixed Monarchy (1648), an attack upon a treatise on 
monarchy by Philip llunton (1604 ^-1682), who maintained that 
the king’s prerogative is not superior to the authority of the 
houses of parliament , the pamphlet entitled The Power of Kings, 
and tn pariicnlar of the King of England (1648k first published 
in 1680; and his Observations upon Mr Hobbes s leviathan, Mr 
Milton against Salmastus, and H Grotius De ‘juri bdli et pacts, 
concerning the Ortginall of Government (1652) Filmer’s theory, 
owing to the circumstances of the time, obtained a recognition 
which It is now difficult to understand Nine years after the 
publication of the Patnarcha, at the time of the Rev olution which 
iianished the Stuarts from the throne, Locke singled out Filmer 
as the most remarkable of the advocates of Divine Right, and 
thought It worth while to attac k him expressly in the first part of 
the Treatise on Government, going into all his arguments seriatim, 
and especially pointing out that even if the first steps of his 
argument be granted, the rights of the eldest born have been so 
often set aside that modern kings can claim no such inheritance of 
authority as he asserted. 

FILMY FERNS, a general name for ^ group of ferns with 
delicate much -divided leaves and often moss-like growth, 
belonging to the genera HymenophyUum, Todea and Tuelwmanes 
They rc luire to be kept in close cases in a cool fernety^ and the 
stones and moss amongst W'hich ihey arc grown must be kept 
continually moist so that the evaporated water condenses on the 
very numerous divisions of the leaves. 

nLON, PIERRE MARIE AUOUSl IN (1841- \ Fi ench man 
of letters, son of the historian Charles Auguste Destre Filon 
(i8oo-’i 875), was bom m Pans in 1841 IIis father becaire 
professor of history at Douai, and eventually “ inspecteur 
d^acadimte ” m Paris ; his principal works were Histoire camparie 
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de Fnma et ie VAngUtm*^ {lim^iUisUnri di VBmapt m 
stiAe (1833), La Dtifimat^ ftanfotse sous louts XV 
(1843)^ Htstotre de Vltalie mindionme (i849)> Hsstom du sina^ 
romain (1^50), Utslotre de la dimocratie athinteune (1854) 
Educated at the &;ole nornude, Augustin Eilon was anpoixa^ 
tutor to the prince unperial wd accompanied him to Exmland, 
where he remained for some years. He is the author ol Gu(y 
PaHn^ $a vu, sa correspondanee (1862) , Nos grands-pises (1887) ; 
Prosper Mir isnie Sous la tyranme {i<^oo\ On English 

subjects he has written chiedy under the pseudonym of Pierre 
Sandri^, Les Manages de Jjondres (1875) » litsiotre de la Uuirature 
anglaue (xBSj); Le Theatre anglats (1896), and La Caricature 
en AngleUrre (if^). 

FIL08A (A. Lang)^ one of the two divisions o£ Rhiaopoda, 
characteriEed by protoplasm granulao: at the surface^ and fine 
pseudopodia branching and usually acutely pomted at the tips. 

FKl/TBR (a word common in various forms to most European 
languages, adapted from the medieval Lat filiruni, felt, a 
matenal used as a filtermg agent), an arrangement for separating 
solid matter from liquids. In some cases the operation of 
filtration is performed for the sake of removing impurities from 
the filtrate or liquid filtered, as. in the purification, of water for 
drinking purposes , m others the aim is to recover and collect 
the sobd matter, as when tlie chemist filters oS a precipitate from 
the liquid m which it is suspended 

In regard to the purification of water, filtration was long looketl 
upon as merely a mechanical procesa of straining out the solid 
particles, whereby a turbid water could be rend^ed clear In 
the course of time it was noticed that certain materials^ such as 
charcoal, had the power to some extent also of softening hard 
water and of removmg organic matter, and at the beginning of 
the iqtb cenUiry charcoed^ both animal and vegetable, came into 
use for filtering pueposes. Porous carbon blocks, made by 
strongly huatina a mbsture of powdered charcoal witb ad, resin, 
&L , were intso^ced about a gfsneration later„and subsequently 
variouis preparations of iron (spongy iron, magnetic oxide) found 
favour. Innumerable forms of rdiers made with these and other 
materials were put on the market, and were extolled as removing 
ilfppuritif s of every kind from water, and as afiurdmg complete 
protection against the comnuuucation of disease. But whatover 
merits they liad as clarifiers of turbid water, the advent of 
bacteriology, and the recognition of the fact that the bacteria of 
certain diseases may be water-borne, mtroduced a new criterion 
of effectiveness, and it was perceived that the removal of solid 
particles, or even of organic impurities (which were realized to be 
important not so much because they are dangerous to health 
per se as because their presence afiords grounds for suspecting 
that the water m which they occur has been exposed to circum- 
stances permitting contamination with infective disease), was not 
sufficient , the filter must also prevent the passage of pathogenic 
organisms, and so render the water sterile l^ctcnologically 
Exanuned from this point of view the majority of domestic 
filters were found to be gravely defective, and even to be worse 
than useless, since unless they were frequently and thoroughly 
cleansed, they were liable to become favourable brecding-placos for 
microbes The first filter which was more or less completely 
impermeable to bactena was the Pasteur-Chamberland, which 
was devised m Pasteur's laboratory, and is made of dense biscuit 
porcelain The filtering medium m thib, as m other filters of the 
same kind, takes the form of a hallow cylmder or “ candle,’’ 
through the walls of which the water has to pass from the outside 
to the mside, the candles often being arranged so that they may 
be directly attached to a tap, whereby the rate of flow, which is 
apt to be slow, is accelerated by the pressure of the main. But 
even Alters of this t}’pe„ if they are to be fuUy relied upon, must be 
frequently cleaned and stoolized, and great care must be taken 
that the joints and connexions arc watertight, and that the 
candles are without cracks or flaws. In caaes where the water 
supply IS known fo be infected, or even w^hcie it is merely 
ikubtiul. It is wise to have recourse to sterilization by boiimg,, 
si|||l^ than trust to any Alter ^^arious machines have been 
caeatructed to perform this operation, some of them specially 


•ditfigpied for tbe use pf troops fuiithe field, thosa ia vrhsdk 
economy of fuetiaatu4i^taftva axt exehange-l^terjrl^y means of 
which the inoimiugxold water receives heat from the outgouog 
hot water, which thi^ arrives lat the point of outflow at a 
tempetatura nearly as low »as that of the supply. Chemical 
memods of steinBzation have also beea suggested, depending on 
the use of iodine, chbrine^r brominp^ ozone, potassium per- 
manganate, txmper sulphate or tshlonae and other substances. 
For the sand-filtratum ol water oa a large scale, in which the 
presci^e of a surface film coataintqg zoo^aca of bacteria is an 
essential feature,, see Water Supply* 

Filtradon m the cbesmcal laboratory is commonly effected 
by the aid of a special kind of tmsized paper, which m the more 
expensive varieties is practically pure cdlulose, impuntieh like 
feric oxide, akimina, lime, mt^nesia and silica having been re- 
moved by treatment with byorocblonc and hydrofluoric oads 
A dreukur piece of this paper u folded twice upon itself $0 as to 
form a ouamant, one of the folds is pulled out, and the cone thus 
obtained is supported m a glass or porcelain funnel having an 
apical ande of fio*’. The liquid to be filtered is poured into the 
cone, preferably down a glass rod upon the sides of the funnel 
to prevent splashing and to preserve the apex of the filter-paper, 
and passes through the paper, upon which the solid matter is 
retained. In the case of liquids containing strong acids or 
alkalis, which the paper cannot withstand, a plug of carefully 
purified asbestos or glass-wool (spun glass) is often employed, 
contamed m a bulb blown as an enlaTgement on a narrow ** filter- 
tube ” To ac( derate the rate of filtration various devices are 
resorted to, such as lengthening the tube bdow the filtering 
matenal, mereasme the pressure on the liquid being filtered, 
or decreasing it in the receiver of the filtrate R W Bunsen ma> 
be regarded as the originator of the second method, and it was he 
who devised the small cone of platinum foil, sometimes replaced 
by a cone of parchment perforated with pinholes, arranged at 
the apex of the funnel to serve as a support for the paper, which 
is apt to burst under the pressure dmerenccs. In the so-callcd 
“Buchner funnel,” the filtering vessel is cylindnea), and the 
paper receives support by being laid upon its flat perforated 
bottom In filtering into a vacuum the flask receiving tlie filtrate 
should be connected to the exhaust through a second flask. 
The suction may be derived from any f >rm of air-pump , a form 
often employed where water at fair pressure is available is 
the jet-pnmp, which in consequence is known as a filter-puhip 
Another method of filtering into a vacuum is to immerse a porous 
jar (“ Pukall c ell ’) in the liquid to be filtered, and attach a 
suction-pipe to its interior. A filtering arrangement devised 
by F C Gooch, which has come into c ommon use m quantitative 
analysis where the solid matter has to be submitted fo heating 
or Ignition, consists of a crucible haMng a perforated bottom 
By means of a piece of stretched rubber tubing, this crucible 
is supported in the mouth of an ordinary funnel which is con- 
nected with an exhausting apparatus , and water holding in 
suspension fine scrapings of asbestos, purified by boiling with 
strong hydrochloric acid and washing with water, is run through 
It, so that the perforated bottom is covered with a layer of felted 
asbestos The crucible is then removed from the rubber support, 
weighed and rcplat ed , the liquid is filtered through in the 
ordinary way , and the crucible with its contents is again removed, 
dried, ignite^ and weighed A perforated cone, similarly coated 
with asbestos and fitted into a conical funnel, is sometimes 
employed 

In many processes of chemical technology filtration plays an 
important part. A crude method consists of straining the liquid 
through cotton or other cloth, either stretched on wooden frames 
or formed into long narrow bags (“ bag-filters ”) Ck casionally 
filtration into a vacuum is practised, but more often, as in filter- 
presses, the liquid is forced under pressure, cither hydrostatic 
or obtamed from a force-pump or compressed air, into a senes of 
chambers partitioned oS by cloth, which arrests the solids, but 
permits the passage of the liquid portions. For separating 
liquids from solids of a fibrous or crystalline character “ hydro- 
extractors” or ^centrifugals” are frequently employed. The 
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ntteriaft is pkmd in a pevidraitadr nagt or “ bukot^” tnWoh 
a enobsed sn an ouaet <casiag> astS irba]) the cage a camdly 
lotatad by* auitaUe •gamg, tha kqnid portmns aaa iocoea but 
u&tibrtlie extBrnal ctoing 

FIMBiRlAg HAWS FLAWW <4 84 B.c\ RomftA soldier and 
a violent partisaai of Mociius* & was sent to Asia m S6 
as le^a/te to L ValeonuafitocGuS; bat maorelled with him and waa 
disnmsdi. Tidung adwaiKtago of the absenat of Elaocua at 
C3Biaked«m.afld the diaocmtent aroiuised by his avarice and sevenity^ 
Fimbna otinred up a revolt and slew l^aocus at Nioomedia. 
He thenriossuBned thneommSAdoftheartiiy aadohtm^ sevenl 
successes agamst Mithradatea^ whom b» shut up in Pitane oa 
the coast of Aeolis, and would tmdoubtedfy havto captured him 
had IasouIIus ccropeeated wah the Seet Fimbria tneated most 
cruelly all the people of Asia who had revolted from Rome or 
sided wiithr Sulla. Having mined admissson to lUum by declaring 
tfaat^ as a Roman, he was friendly, he massacned the inhabitants 
aeid burnt the place to the ground. But in 84 SuUa csossed over 
from ixreeco to Asia, made peace with Mithradates, and turned 
hkb arms agamst Fimbria, whoy seeing that there was ino chance 
of escape, committed aui^e. His troops were made to serve m 
Asm tiU the end of the third Mithradatic War 

See Roms. Hniory, and arts on Sulla and Majuus. 

FIMBRIATE ^from Lat. fitnbme, fringe), a zoological and 
botanical term, meaning fringed In heraldry, ** fimbriate” 
or “ fimbriated ” refers to a narrow edge or border runmng round 
abeanng 

FKNAiE (ItaU for “ end ”), a term m music for the concluding 
movement in an mstrumenilMl composition, whether symphony, 
concerto or sonata, and, in dramatic music, the concerted piece 
which eflfda each act. Of instrumental fin^es, the great choral 
finale to Beeilthoven’s 9th symphony, and of operatic finales, 
that of Morart*& Nasze dt Figaro, to the second act, and to the 
last act of Verdi’s F aktafi may be mentioiied In the Wagnerian 
opera the finale has no place. 

FfiNANQB. The term finance,” which comes mto Enghsh 
through French, m its original meaning denoited a payment 
(/bMiiie). In the kter middle ages, especially m Germany, it 
acquired the sense of usurious or oppressive cWmg with money 
and capital. The specialized use of the word as equivalent to 
the management of the public expenditure amd receipts first 
becameproxnment in France during the t 6 xh century and quickly 
spread to other coutitnes. The pJural form (Les Ftnanezs) was 
partunslarly reserved for this application, while the sin^Iar 
came to denote business activity in respect to monetary dealings 
(as in the expression la ha/uH finance) For the Germans the 
phrase “science of finance” {FinanmouseHschaji) refers ex- 
clusively to the economy of the state. English and American 
waters are less definite m their employment of the term, which 
varies with the convemisncc of the author. 

A work m. “ finance ” may deal with the Money Market or the 
Stock Exchange ; iit may treat of hanking and credit organiza- 
tion, or It may be devoted to state- revenue and expenditure, 
which IS on tiie whole the prevailing sense The expressions 
“science of finance” and finance” have been suggested as 

suitable to delunvt the ksit mentionod application At all events, 
the broad seiase is quite miselhgibk. “ i inancml ” meacis what is 
concerned with business, and the idea of a balance between 
effort imd return is also prominent. In the present article 
attention will be directed to “ public finance ” ; for the other 
aspects of the subject reference may be made (inter aka) to the 
following Banks and Banking; Company, Exchange, 
Market; Stock Exchange. See also Engmsh Finance, 
and the sections on finance under headings of countries. 

Finamce, regarded as state house-keeping, or “pohtical 
economy ” (see Economics) in the older sense of the term, deals 
with (i) the expenditure of the state , (2) state revenues ; (3) 
the h^nce betweesa expenditure and receipts ; (4) the organiza- 
tion wi^ collects and applies the pubhc fun^ Each of these 
huge divtsions presents a aeries of problems of which the practical 
tieEtmeot ladhistcated m the Snancialihlstoiy of thegreat nations** 
of tbe'worbL Tluis the (amount ^and character of pubhc ex* 


pendiikure ryeoemeAf dbpends on ther fiMSCtioEs >that the stats 
undertakee to perform-^nationAl dtfonce, the mamtenance of 
uDtenaai order^iand the efficient equipment of the state organiza- 
tion ; such «re tho tasks th^ oh governments have to dischai|i;e, 
and faff their cost due provisjon has to he made. The widening 
sphere of state activity, so marked a characteristic of modern 
ckydization, involves outlay for what may be beet described 
as “developmental” serviieea Educution, relief of distress, 
regulation of labour and trade, are duties now in great part 
performed by public agencies, and their mcnasing prominence 
involves auginented expense. The first problem on this side of 
expenditure is the due bakuicmg of outlay by uarome The 
financier has to “ cover ” his outlay. There is, further, the duty 
of establishing a proper proportion, between the several forms of 
expenditure Not only has there to be a strict control over the 
totai natiQisal expense ; sopervisuxi has to be carried into each 
department of the state. No one branch of public activity is 
entitled to make unlimited calls on the ^le’s revenue The 
dwms of the “ expert ” require to be carefully scrutinized. The 
great financiers Imve made their reputation quite as much by 
vigorous control over extravagance m expenditure as by dextentv 
HI devising new forms of revenue Unfortunately thfey have not 
been able to reduce their methods to rule As yet no more definite 
principle has been disaivered than the somewhat obvious one of 
measuring the {xroposed items of outlay (i) against each other, 
(2) against the sacnfice that additional taxation involves. Of 
almost equal importance is the rule that the utmost return is to 
be obtained for the given outlay The canon of economy is as 
fundamental m regard to public expenditure as it will appear, 
later, to be in respect to revenue. Just application of the outla> 
of the state, so that no class receives undue advantage, and thie 
uae of public funds for “ reproductive,” in jireference to “ un- 
productive” objects, are evident general principles whose 
difficulty lies m tlieir application to the circumstances of eacli 
parttGuiar Gsae.* 

Far greater progress has been made in the formulation o£ 
general canons as to the nature, growth and treaitnaicnt of the 
pubhc revenues. Historically, there is, first, the tendency 
towards mcrease in state income to balance the advance m outlay 
A secmid general feature is the relative decline of the receipts 
from state property aind industries m contrast to the expansion 
of taxation. Regarded aa an organized system, the l^y of 
receipts has to be made conformable to certain general conditions 
Thus there should be revenue sufficient to meet the pubhc re- 
quirements. Otherwise the financial organization has failed in 
one of Its essential purposes. In order continuously to attain 
this end, the revenue must be flexible, or, as is often said, elastic 
enou^ to vary in response to pressure. Frequently recurring 
deficits are, m themselves, a condemnation of the methods 
under which they are found. Again, tlie rule of “ economy ” 
m raising revenue, or, m other words, taking as httlc as possible 
from the contributors over and above what the state receives, 
holds good for the whole and for each part of public revenue. 
In like manner the principle of formal justice has the same claim 
m respect to revenue as to expenditure No class of person should 
bear more than his or its proper share In fact the spcaal maxims 
usually placed under the head of taxation have really a wider 
scope as govermng the whole financial system The recognition 
of even tlie most elementaiy rules has lieen a very slow process, 
as the course of financial history abundantly proves Until the 
18th century no scientific treatment of financial problems was 
attained, though there had been great advances on the admini- 
strative side. 

A brief description of the historical evolution of the earlier 
financial forms will be the most effective illustration of this 
statement The theory of well-organized public finance is also 
discussed under Taxation and National Debt. 

The earhest forms of public revenue arc those obtamed 
from the property of the chief or rukr I^ind, cattle and slaves 
are the principal kinds of wealth, and they arc all constituents 
of the king’s revenue ; enforced work contributed by members of 
the community, end the furnishing commodities on requisition, 
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further aid in the maintenance of the ]^itive state. Financial 
oi^ganization makes its earliest appearance m the great Eastern 
monarchies, m which tribute was regularly collected and the 
oldest and most general form of taxation— that levied on the 
produce of land— was established. In its normal shape this 
impost consisted in a given proportion of the yield, or of certain 
portions of the yield, of the soil ; one-fourth as in India, one- 
fifth as in Egypt, or two separate levies of a tenth as in Palestine, 
are examples of what may from the last instance be called the 
“ tithe ” system. Dues of various kinds were gradually added 
to the land revenue, until, as in the later Egyptian monarchy, 
the forms of revenue reached a bewildering complexity. But 
no Eastern state advanced beyond the condition generally 
characterized as the “ patrimonial,” t e an organization on the 
model of the household The part played by money economy 
w^ small, and it is noticeable that the revenues were collected 
1^ the monarches servants, the farming out of taxes being 
completely unknown Tribute, however, was paid by subject 
communities as a whole, and was collected by them for trans- 
mission to the conquerors. 

A much higher stage was reached in the financial methods 
of the Greek states, or more correctly speaking of Athens, the 
best-known specimen of the class Instead of the 
Omlb comparatively simple expedients of the barbarian 
monarchies, as indicated above, the Athenian city 
state by degrees developed a rather complex revenue system. 
Some of the older forms arc retained. The city owned public 
land which was let on lease and the rents were farmed out by 
auction A specially valuable property of Athens was the 
possession of the silver mines at Launum, which were worked on 
lease hy slave labour The produce, at first distributed amongst 
the citizens, was later a part of the state income, and forms the 
subject of some of the suggestions respecting the revenue m 
the treatise formerly ascribed to Xenophon. The reverence 
that attached to the precious metals caused undue exaltation 
of the services rendered by this propertyj 

One of the characteristics of the ancient state was Us extensive 
control over the persons and property of its citizens In respect 
to finance this authority was strikingly manifested m the 
burdens imposed on wealthy citizens by the requirements of the 
** liturgies ** {k€tTovpy(at)j which consisted m the provision of 
a chorus for theatrical performances, or defraying the expenses 
of the public games, or, finally, the equipment of a ship, ” the 
tnerarchy,” which was economically and politically the most 
important Athenian statesmanship in the time of Demosthenes 
was gravely exercised to make this form of contribution more 
effective The grouping into classes and the privilege of exchang- 
ing property, granted to the contributor against any one whom 
he believed entitled to take his place, arc marks of the defective 
economic and financial organization of the age. 

Amongst taxes strictly so called were the market dues or tolls, 
which in some cases approximated to excise duties, though m 
their actual mode of levy they were closely similar to the octrois 
of modern times Of greater importance were the customs 
duties on imports and exports These at the great period of 
Athenian history were only 2 %. The prohibition of export 
of corn was an economic rather than a financial provision In 
the treatment of her subject allies Athens was more rigorous, 
general import and export duties of 5 % being imposed on their 
trade. The high cost of carnage, and the need of encouraging 
commerce m a community relying on external sources for its 
food supply, help to explain the comparatively low rates adopted. 
Neither as financial nor as protective expedients were the custom 
duties of classical societies of much importance. 

Direct taxation received much greater expansion A special 
levy on the class of resident aliens (/xcTotVcov), probably 
paralleled by a duty on slaves, was in force. A far more important 
source of revenue was the general tax on property (c«V<;»opa), 
which according to one view existed as early as the time of Solon, 

f made it a part of his constitutional system. Modem 
i|ry, however, tends towards the conclusion that it was under 
ftress of the Peloponnesian War that this impost was intro* 


duced (428 B.C.). At first it was only levied at irregular intervals ; 
afterwards, in 378 b.c., it became a permanent tax based on 
elaborate valuation under which the richer menibers paid on a 
larger quota of their capital , m the case of the wealthiest class 
the taxable quota was ^en as one-fifth, smaller fractions being 
adopted for those belonging to the other divisions. The assess- 
ment {rifififM.) included aJl the property of the contributor, 
whose accuracy in making full returns was safeguarded by the 
right given to other citizens to proceed against him for fraudulent 
under-valuation. A further support was provided in the reform 
of 378 B c. by the establishment of the symmories, or groups 
of tax-paying citizens ; the wealthier members of each group 
being responsible for the tax payments of all the members. 

The scanty and obscure references to finance, and to economic 
matters generally, in classical literature do not elucidate all the 
details of the system , but the analogies of other countries, e g 
the mode of levying the tatlle m 18th-century France and the 
“ tenth and fifteenth ” m medieval England, make it tolerably 
plain that in the 4th century B c the Athenian state had developed 
a mode of taxation on property which raised those questions of 
just distribution and enective valuation that present themselves 
m the latest tax systems of the modem world Taken together 
with the liturgies, the “ eisphora ” placed a very heavy burden 
on the wealthier citizens, and this financial pressure accounts 
m great part for the hostility of the rich towards the democratic 
constitution that facilitated the imposition of waduated taxation 
and super-taxes — to use modern terms— on flie larger incomes 
The normal yield of the property tax is reported as 60 talents 
(£14,400), but on special occasions it reached 200 talents 
(£48,000), or about one-sixth of the total receipts. 

On the administrative side also remarkable advances were 
made by the entrusting of military expenditure to the “ generals,” 
and m the 4th century b c by the appointment of an admini- 
strator whose duty it was to distribute the revenue of the state 
under the directions of the assembly. The absence of settled 
public law and the influence of direct democracy made a complete 
ministry of finance impossible 

The Athenian ” hegemony ” in its earlier and later phases 
had an important financial side The confederacy of Delos 
made provision for the collection of a revenue (<^o/)os) from the 
members of the league, which was employed at first for defence 
against Persian aggression, but afterwards was at the disposal 
of Athens as the ruling state. The annual collection of 460 
talents (£110,400) shows sufficiently the magnitude of the league 

Too little is known of the financial methods of the other 
Greek states and of the Macedonian kingdoms to allow of any 
definite account of their position In the latter, particularly 
m Egypt, the methods of the earlier rulers probably survived* 
Their finance, like their social life generally, exhibited a blending 
of Hellenic and barbarian elements The older land-taxes were 
probably accompanied by import dues and taxes on property 

In the mfancy of the Roman republic its revenues ^ere of 
the kind usual in such communities The public land yielded 
receipts which may indifferently be regarded as rents 
or taxes, the citizens contributed their services or 
commodities, and dues were raised on certain articles coming 
to market. With the progress of the Roman dominion the 
financial organization grew in extent In order to meet the 
cost of the early wars a special contribution from property 
{tnhuium ex censu) was levied at times of emergency, though it 
was in some cases regarded as an advance to be repaid when 
the occasion of expense was over. Owing to the great military 
successes, and the consequent mcrease of the other sources of 
revenue, it became^ feasible to suspend the inhutum in 167 b c , 
and It was not again levied till after the death of Julius C^sar 
From this date the expenses of the Roman state “ were un- 
disguiscdly supported * bjr the taxation of the provinces ” 
Neither the state monbpolies nor the public land in Italy afforded 
any appreciable revenue The oilier charges that affected Italy 
were the S % duty on manumissions, and customs dues on sea- 
borne imports. But with the acquisition of the important 
provinces of Sicily, Spam and Africa, the formation of a tax 
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system based on the tributes of the dependencies became possible. 
To a great extent the pre-existing forms of revenue were retained^ 
but were gradually systematized. In legal theory the land of 
conquered communities passed into the ownership of the Roman 
state ; in practice a revenue was obtamed through land taxes 
in the form of either tithes {decumae) or money payments 
(stipendia) To the latter were adjoined capitation and trade 
taxes (the trtbutum capiHs) For pasture land a special rent 
was paid In some provinces {e,g. Sicily) payment m produce 
was preferred, as affording the supply needed for the free 
distribution of corn at Rome 

The great form of indirect taxation consisted m the customs 
dues (poriorta), which were collected at the provincial boundaries 
and varied m amount, though the maximum did not exceed 5 % 
Under the same head were included the town dues (or octrois). 
Further, the local admmistration was charged on the district 
concerned, and requisitions for the public service were frequently 
made on the provincial communities Supplies of gram, ships 
and timber for military use were often demanded. 

The methods of levy may bo regarded as an additional tax 
“ Vexation,” as Adam Smith remarks, “ though not strictly 
speaking expense, is certamly equivalent to the expense at which 
every man would be willing to redeem himself from it ” , and 
the Roman system was extraordinarily vexatious. From an 
early date the collection of the taxes had been farmed out to 
companies of contractors (societates vecitgales), who became a 
by-word for rapacity. Being bound to pay a stated sum to the 
public authorities these publtcam naturally aimed at extracting 
the largest possible amount from the unfortunate provmcials, 
and, as they belonged to the Roman capitalist class, they were 
able to influence the provincial governors. Undue claims on the 
part of the tax collectors were aggravated by the extortion of 
the public officials. The defects of the financial organization 
were a serious influence m the complex of causes that brought 
about the fall of the Republic 

One of the reasons that induced the subject populations 
to accept with pleasure the establishment of the Empire was the 
improvement m financial treatment that it secured The corrupt 
and uneconomical method of farming out the collection of the 
revenue was, to a great extent, replaced by collection through 
the officials of the imperial household. The earlier Roman 
treasury (aeranum) was formally retained for the receipt of 
revenue from the senatorial provinces, but the officials were 
appointed by the Fnneeps and became gradually mere municipal 
officers. The real centre of finance was the fiscus or imperial 
treasury, which was under the exclusive control of the ruler 
(“ res fiscales,” says Ulpian, quasi propnae et pnvatae pnncipis 
sunt”), and was administered by officials of his household. 
Under the Republic the Senate had been the financial authority, 
with the Censors as finance ministers and the Quaestors as 
secretaries of the treasury Never very precise, this system m 
the 1st century b c fell into extreme decay. By means of his 
freedmen the emperor introduced the more rigorous economy 
of the Roman household into public finance. The census as a 
method of valuation was revived , the important and productive 
land taxes were placed on a more definite footing ; while, above 
all, the substitution of direct collection by state officials for the 
letting out by auction of the tax-cOllection to the companies 
of publtcam was made general. Thus some of the most valuable 
lessons as to the normal evolution of a system of finance are to 
be learned in this connexion. Of equal, or even greater moment 
IS the failure of the administrative reforms of the Empire to 
secure lasting improvement, a result due to the absence of 
constitutional guarantees. The close relation between finance 
and general policy is most impressively illustmted in this failure 
of benevolent autoci'acy. 

Viewed broadly, the financial resources of the earlier Empire 
were obtained from (r) the public land alike of the state and the 
Pnneeps ; (2) the monopolies, principally of minerals , (3) the 
land tax , (4) the customs ; (5) the taxes on inheritances, on 
sales and on the purchase of slaves {veetigalta). One results 
of the establishment 6f the Principete was the consolidation of 


the public domain. The old ” public land ” m Italy hod nearly 
disappeared ; but the royal possessions in the conquered provinces 
and the private properties of the emperor became ultunately 
a part of the property of the Fiscus, Such land was let either 
on flve-year leases or m perpetuity to coloni. Mines were also 
taken over for public use and worked by slaves or, in later times, 
by convict labour. The tendency towards state monopoly 
became more marked in the closing days of the Empire, the 4th 
and 5th centunes a.p Perhaps the most comprehensive of the 
fiscal reforms of the Empire was the reconstruction of the land 
tax, based on a census or (to use the French term) cadastre, m 
which the area, the modes of cultivation and the estimated 
productiveness of each holding were stated, the average of ten 
preceding years being taken as the standard. After the recon- 
struction under Diocletian at the end of the 3rd century a d , 
fifteen years (the *«<f/(r/i«))—though probably used as early as 
the time of Hadrian— was recognized as the period for revalua- 
tion. With the growing needs of the state this taxation liecame 
more rigorous and was one of the great grievances of the popula- 
tion, especially of the sections that were declining in status and 
passing into the condition of villenage The portona, or customs, 
received a better organization, though the varying rates for 
different provinces continued By degrees the older maximum 
of 5 % was exceeded, until in the 4th century 12 J % was in 
some cases levied Even at this higher rate the facilities for 
trade were greater than m medieval or (until the revolution m 
transport) modem times In spite of certain prejudices against 
the import of luxuries and the export of gold, there is little 
indication of the infiuence of mercantilist or protectionist ideas. 
The nearest approach to excise was the duty of i % on all sales, 
a tax that m Gibbon’s words ” has ever been the occasion of 
clamour and discontent ” The higher charge of 4 % on the 
purchase of slaves, and the still heavier 5 % on successions after 
death, were likewise established at the beginning of the Empire 
and specially applied to the full citizens. Escheats and lapsed 
legacies (caduca) were further miscellaneous sources of gam to 
the state. 

Taken as a whole, the financial system of Imperial Rome 
shows a very high elaboration m form. The pairtmontum, 
the iributa and the veettgaha are divisions parallel to the domatne, 
the contrtbutwns dtrectes and the contributions tndttecUs of 
modem French administration, or the English “non-tax” 
revenue, inland revenue and “customs and exase.” The 
careful regulations given in the Codes and the Digest show the 
observance of technical conditions as to assessment and account- 
ing In substance and spirit, however, Roman finance was 
essentially backward Without altogether accepting Merivale’s 
judgment that “their principles of finance were to the last rude 
and unphilosophical,” it may be granted that Roman states- 
men never seriously faced the questions of just distribution and 
maximum productiveness in the tax system Still less did they 
perceive the connexion between these two aspects of finance 
Mechanical uniformity and mmute regulation are inadequate 
substitutes for observance of the canons of equality, certamly 
and economy in the operation of the tax system. Whether 
(as has been suggested) an Adam Smith in power could have 
saved the Empire is doubtful , but he would certamly have 
remodelled its finance. The most glaring fault was plainly 
the undue and increasing pressure on the productive classes. 
Each century saw heavier burdens imjxised on the actual workers 
and on their employers, while expenditure was chiefly devoted 
to unproductive purposes. The distribution was also unfair as 
between the different territorial divisions The capital and 
certain provincial towns were favoured at the expense of the 
provinces and the country districts Again, the cost of collection, 
though less than under the farmmg-oiit system, was far too 
great. Some alleviation wafe indeed obtamed by the apportion- 
ment of contributions amongst the districts liable, leaving to 
the community to decide as it thought best between its members. 
The allotment of the land-tax to units (;uga) of equal^ value 
whatever might be the area, was a contrivance similar m 
character. 
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The gradual way m which the aevepral pvovmceg were brought 
under the general tax syatera^ and the equally gradual extension 
of Roman citizenship^ account further for w urregular^^ and 
Increased weight of the taioea j as the absence of pubhci^ and 
the growth of autocracy exiplaln the sense of op^ossaon aid the 
bopdessness of resistanoe so vividly indicated m the li!tei;ature 
of the later Empuxu ExemptiiAs at first granted to the 
ciuzens wes'e while the cost of looal govenunent which 

continually increased was placed on the middle^lass of the 
towns as represented by the or members of the 

muniapahties. 

The fact that no ingenuity of modem research has been able 
to construct a real budget of ei^nditure and receipt for any 
part of the long centuries of the Empire is agnificant as to the 
secrecy that surrounded the finances, lespecully m the later 
period. For at the beginning of the pnnoopate Augustus seems 
to have asmod at a complete estunate of the financiai^ituationi 
though this may be regarded as due to the influence of the freer 
repuUican trachtions which the reverence that soon attached 
to the empenor’s dignity completely extinguished. 

In addition tp its value as illustcatisg the difficulties a^ 
defects that beset the development of a comofex financial 
organization from the simpler forms of the aty and the pcovuice> 
Roman finance is of special importance m conseqi^ence cl its 
place as supplying a model or rather a guide fair the admuiutrai* 
tionof the states that arose on its ruins. The harbarian invaders, 
though they were acoustomed to contributions to theu: 
and to the payment of commodities as tributes ior as penalties, 
bad no acquaiatanoe with tlie working ci a r^oJar system of 
taxatienu The more astute rulers utilised the machinery that 
they mherited from the Roman ^govenunent Under too Franks 
the land-tax and the provincial mstams eqatmued as forms of 
iievenua> wlule beside them the gifts andreourtiees of Teutonic 
crigia took their place. Similar oonditions appear in Xheodoric’s 
adwQiisitratism of Italy. 'Ihe imuntenanae of Roman loons and 
terms m prooMnaat la Ascnl admmistratifiA. Rut metiaitiuna 
that have lost their life and animating spirit can hardly be 
pmewed lor any length of tuna. All over woslern £un^ toe 
elaborate devices of tha ans/^s and the stations ior the calfoction 
of customs cmntoled away; taxation as such tosaptfwared, 
through the hcaUhty of the clergy and the exemptions accorded 
to powerful subjects This process of disintogration Jiproad^uut 
over centuries. The e&rts maidelrom tuna to timerby v^ggnous 
rulers to enforce the diarges that remauaed legally due, proved 
quite Hiefieotual to restore toe older fiscal system. The final 
vesult was a oomifletd Uansformationi of toe mgrodiaots of 
reMeiuie, The character of the change ma^ to mdicatod 
as a substitution of puvate claims for pubbe rights. ThuS| the 
land-tax disappears in the ytoioentoi^f and only oomesrmto 
notice in the qth century m the shagw of private customaiy 
dues. The oustoms duties beoomei toe tolls and itrapbit champs 
levied by Icoal piotentaties oo too dunmishiqg trade of toe caxCer 
middle ages. This revolution is m accords^ iiuth^mdeed it 
IS one side of^the movement towards faudahsm which was the 

n^tfea/tureof this p^iod. Bmanos4s«ssantially^apartof 

kw (and adfUMusUation. It could, tbereforn, hedd no pnomuaent 
place iQ a oondition of society which banRy iiecpgmzed the state, 
as dbatmot from the inembersiof the4}ommiKUfy»^nited.by feudal 
ties^ The same oonception may he expessed in anothex wayi, 
viz;, by the statement that the ktogdom which suoceedad>the 
Roman Empire were orgaiuoed on the patrimomal basts (m. toe 
zeveniues passed mto the handaof toe ki^ or, j;atoer,^ btsdomestic 
ofReiak^, and thus ui fact returned to too nonditicm of pre-* 
daasfeai tunes. NotwithstandiAg toe diflexmg fe at u res in toe 
several countries, letrqgression as toe common characteristi c 
of European hwt^ from toe 5th to the xoth century, and it 
was from the ruder state ^toat this decline created that the ce- 
buiMiog ctf social and poiitipal organization had to he^com- 
piiished. Obl toe fuucncia) side toe work ^ adready suapted^ 
was aichd by the ideas and institutions inherited feom the Romasi 
Btoptst Thismfltionoe was common to aU thn continentalstates 
and mdirectly was felt even m England. Eachofthegreatcealma 


has^ however, worked out its fmoncfelejnifem m Hues suitable 
to Its own pa r ticu l a r conditions, which ere nest considered m 
connexion with the separate national histories. 

Running through diSerent natio^ systems there are 
some Qoaunon elements toe result not of Inheritance merely but 
still more of necessity, or at the lowest of siimlacity in environ- 
ment Over and aimve the dbtaib of financial development 
there is a thread of connexion whito requires treatment under 
Finaj^ ^enasa whole. As thegreat aim of this side of puHic 
activity is to secureiunds for the jrnaiatena^ of toe staters life 
and working, the administration whidh mseratesfer this end is the 
true nucleic of all national finance.^ Xhe &st sign of revival 
from the cataMxGphe of toe invasions is toe pxxgameati of the 
Imperial househmd under Cbatiemggpe with toe mtention of 
estabhshuig a more exacti cQUection of revenue. The later 
Gemmn empire of Otto and the Frederics , the French Capetiam 
monarchy and, m a somewhat ditierenl sphere, toe mecGeval 
Italian and German cities show the same movement. The 
treasury is the centre towards which the sp^ial receipts of the 
ruler or rulers abould he broqght, and irom it the public wants 
should be supplied. Feudalism, as the antitoesis of this orderly 
treatmenty had to be overthrown before uational finance could 
become established. The develqpment can be traced In the 
financial history of Ei^land, France and the German states, 
but the advance in the Frencb^financial organization of the z5to 
and x6to cenUiriies aSords the best illustration. The grsdual 
umfication operates on all the branches of finance, — expa^ture, 
revenue, dem and methods of control In respi^ to the first 
head there is a well-marked ** integration ” of the modes for 
meetifiig toe cost of the pubbcaervices^ What were semi-private 
duties becDine pubbt ta&ks, whichi, with the growing importance 
of money-ecanomy/’ have to be defr^ed by statej^ymonts. 
Thus, thecreationof toe atandingarmy in France by Chades VIL 
marks a financial change of toe order. The Ec^h navy, 
though more gradually developed, is anoqually gooddlu6tcation 
of toe movement AUfOutlay by the state ts brought into due 
co**ordination, amd it becomes po^lile fur constitutiQnal governr 
mont to avfiervise and dureot ut. This improvement, due to 
Enghsh uxvUatnvc, has been adopted amongst the cssentjalfonns 
of finaiK ul administration on the continent. Ihe immense im- 
portance nf this vsew of pulilic expenditure as reprebentmg the 
consumption of the aUte in iibs luuiied condition is obvious , 
ithas a^ted, for the most part imoonsciausly, toe conception of 
all modem^eoples to the iunotioDS of the state and the right 
of thapeopfe to diroct them 

On the side of receipts a similar mufying process has been 
accomplished. The almost universal separation between 
“ ordinary and extraorduxary ” mceipts, taxation being put 
under the latter head, has icompletely ceased It was, hoW'* 
ever, the fundaniental divrsiQii for the early French writers on 
finance, and fe survives for England as late as Elackstone^s^Ciim- 
mmiarw. The idea toat the ruler possessed a normal income 
lu certain rents and dues of Aiquan-prlvate character^ which on 
emergency he might supgflement by calls on the revenues of his 
subject^ was a bequest of feudalism which gave way before the 
mcretasing power ^ the state. In orxler to meet the unified 
public wcanta, an equally unified public fund was requisite. The 
great economic chawes which depreciated the value of the 
king’s domain contributed towards the result Only by weU- 
a4justed taxation was it possible to meet the pubEc necessities. 
In respect to taxation alio there has been a like course of re- 
adjustment Separate ebarges,^ assigned for distinct purposes, 
have been taken into the national e^eqper and come to form 
a part of the ^neml revenue TRere has been---takfeg Iona 
penods— a steady absorption nf special taxes into more ^eral 
categories. The replacement of the four direct taxes by toe 
income tax Jn Fjsa^, as proposed in 1909, is a veiry reoent 
exansjufe Equally imjjertant is the gconw of “ direct*' texa* 
tim. M tax contrSwtionsiMyetalcenlliejijlAcea of fhe revenue 
from land «ad fees, eo, k imulil seen, are tha tAxes on com- 
modities Iflcely to he rep^d or at Jiast exceeded b, the imposts 
levied on income as such,, in tbe.iduipe ^tUsr of meome taxes 
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pit>]^^t)ftha]^3^‘aecui^ I%e recent hlatoi^ 

of me several finttncial systems of the is deemve on this 
point A clearer perceptioA of the 'conetitiems under sthich the 
effective arttainment * 0 ! revenue hr pessSUe is nnother outcome of 
financial development. Securit;^^ and in particular tlie absence 
of arbStrary impositSons, combmed -with convenient modes of 
collection^ have come tohet tc ogni z od as indispensabte auxiliaries 
in financial administration which further aims at fte selection of 
really productive forms of charge. Unprodnctivenfess m, accord- 
ing to modem standards, the cminal mUIt of any particular tax 
Howgretrt has been the {^ogress in tfaeseaapects best illustrated 
in the case of English fin^e, but both Frendi and German 
fiscal history can s^ply many mstmctive examples. 

In a third direction the co-ordination of finance has been just 
as remarkable. Financial adjustment implies the conception of 
abalance, and this should befsssnd m Hie xektson ofootkiy and 
income. Under the pnessureof war and other emeiigencaes it has 
been found impossible to maintam this desirable equilibrium. 
But the use of the system of credit, and the y neiad^tobl i sh m eiil 
of ooQstitutiona) government, have enabled the difficulty to be 
surmounted by the creation oa a vast scale of national debts^ 
Apart from the special problems that this system of borrowing 
raises, there is the general one of its aid m malaug natiomu 
faiance continuous and orderly. Defiats can be transferred to 
the capital acoounV and the countpy’s resources en\ployed most 
usefully by repaying liabilities contracted in tunes of extreme 
mead. The growth ^ department, paraJUel with the general 
pnogress of finance, issi|gnificant.of its function 

[Finally, inaU countnes though with diversities due to national 
peculiarities, the modes of account and control have been brought 
into a more affecUva candrtiom Previous legislative sanction for 
both exponditiura and receipts in ail their particular forms is 
absolutely neoessaiy; so is thorough scrutiny of the actual 
apphcation of the funds provided. Either by administrative 
survey or by judicial >exammatipn care is tak^ to see that there 
has been no improper diversion from the designed purposes. It 
IS only when the vaned sy;&tems of financial oigam^^on are 
studied in tiioir general bearing, and with regard to what may be 
called thou: frame-work, that their essential resemblance is 
thoroughly realized. $u^ a xnal underlying unity is the reason 
and jusUfioation for regarding **pnbhc finance’^ as a distinct 
subject of study and as an independent division of political 
science. 

Local of the most remarkable features of| 

modem financial develai»nenrt hasibeen the growth of the 
plementaiy system of localfinonce, which m extentand complicar 
tion bids fair to rsvaX that of the ceiitr4 authority. Umw the 
constrauung power of the Roman Empire the older city states 
were reduood to the position of tnunicip^ties, and their financial 
admmistratiOA'boQa^ di^ieadent on the eoatrcdiof the Emperor 
-«-ias,is abundantly lUustra^m thecgrpeispondence of Plii\y end 
AittrtUfaUaf the Western Enipiis, a partial revi^ 
of city life, particularly in Italy and Germany, mve some scope 
for a return to the ty^ of finance presented by the Atbeman 
state. Floronce aflCoros an initniiCtiye specimen? but the 
passage fromiaudal&sm to the national state under the authority 
^ monamhy made the cities and epunUy districts r parts of>a 
larger wholes It is in this condition of subordination that the 
fin^e ofrlocahtiei has been framed and efieeUvely omanleed. 
XhcmgheodigteaX haaadqpteditsowa methods, intmenced 
by histmosd cnoumobanoes ana by ideas of* policy, there are 
igeneral resemblances that iurmah maiteiial for scientific treat- 
mantand aUow of in^tantgeneisdiaatiQ^ being>mado. 

Amongst these the^ fimt;to be noticed is the essential sukof dinar 
Um of local finanpe* Alike mtoxpenditure^ fh forms of receipt, 
and m mc e hodsipfi admfoiatration the central gev^ermnent nas 
the ugbtpf dimetmgfand supervssii^' the wosk ^nuimcipid and 
provincial agencies. The modes employed are vanous, but thigr 
all vest on the epvoeeigulgr of theatate, whetbor exercised by the 
central officials or by the courts. A second characteristic is the 
pmdtainancie of tife ttmmk tn -the several that 

local administrations have to perform, and the cotisequefft 


tendency treat the cluwges of local finance as payments for 
services rendered, or, in the usual phrase, to apply the “ benefiftx 
princ!^, m eontrast to i^t of ability,^’ which ng^tly prevails 
HI national finanOe. 'Over a great part of tnusucipal admitxistra* 
tbn--^pntticiffa(ly that 'engaged m supplying the needs of the 
individual citinena-^the finance may be assimilated to that ^e 
jombatock company, with of course the necessary differences, 
via that 'the association is coinpulsory ; and that dividefikb am 
paid, not in money, but insooial advantige The gmat expatisloii 
m r e ce nt years* of whal is known ais Mumetpai Tradmg fans 
brought this aspect tH local fiaasice into prominence Wnter 
soppty, traaspQBt axul have become public services, 

requiring careful financial management, and still retaining traces 
of their earlier pri*VEte ebara^r. 

ComM^ndmg to the mainly economic nature of local ex- 
peadituae then is the further knitation imfxised on the side of 
revenue Unlftse the state m this, localities are limited m respect 
to the amount and form of their taxation. Several fistmet 
infiuenoes comhiae to produce this result The needs of the 
central fovemment kad to its retention of the more paofitaUe 
modes tri procuring Tevenue No modem countcy can oumnder 
the chief direct am indirect taxes to the local administrations 
Another lunxtii^ condition as found m the practical unposeibffity 
of levying by local Agencies auih imposts as thecustoms and the 
income>*tax m their modem forms. ^ The elaborate machmeiy 
that IS requisite for covering the national area and securing the 
revenue a^mst loss can only be provided by an authority tliat 
can deal with the whole territory. Hence the very general 
limitation of local revenues to certain typical fonns. Though in 
some cases municipal taxation is imposed on commocRtiOB in the 
form of octrois or entry duties— as is notably the case in France — 
yet the prevaffling tendency is towards the levy of direct charges 
on immovable property, which cannot escape by removal outside 
•the tax jurisdiction. In addition to these ** land ** and house 
taxes, the employment of licence duties cm trades, particalariy 
those that arc in specisd need of supervision, is a favourite 
method. Closely akin are the paymen ts demanded lor privileges 
to industrial undertakings given as franchises,^ very often in 
connexion with monof^ics, eg gas-wwhs and tramways 
Over and above the pccubar revenues of local bodies there is tiie 
further resource — whidi'empfhasizes tbe-suhordhmte position of 
local finance— of obtaining supplemental revenue from the 
central treasmy , either by taxes additional to the chaages off the 
state, and collected at the samd tune ; or by donations from its 
funds, mthe shape of grants fbr special services, or assignments of 
certom parts of the state^l receipts. Great Britam, France and 
Prussia famish good exani|ile$ of these different modes of 
preserving local administration from financial collapse. 

The broad resemblaaoe between the two parts of the entire 
system of publit finance is seenin another direction. To national 
debts there has-been added a great mass of municipal and local 
mdebtedness, which seems Ii!l^ to equal, or even exceed in 
migmtude tho babUities of the central governments. But here 
also the essential lanitations of the newer form are easily pe^ 
ceptible. The sovereipity of the state enables it to dteai as it 
thmks best whh the ppote creditor. Inits methods of borrowing, 
in its plkns for repyment, or, m extremity, in its power ii 
Tcpudiardon it is mde^ndent Of external control. Local debt on 
the other hand’ean onjy be contracted under the sanction of the 
appropriate admmistrat^ organ of the state. The creditor has 
the r£ht of cbdming the aifi of'the tew agaitist the deteulting 
muniapaTiiy ; and the amounts, the temn, and the time of 
duration of local debt am supervise in order to prevent injustice 
to partlcnlar persons or impitividtei i ce w ith rega^ to the tevefrae 
ana nrcpeity of the local units. The chief reason fbr cootracting 
local debic the estaBltebment of worits that are, directly or 
indtrectljr, reproductive, the governing condJtiom are evidently 
to befOura lathe charatxer^andprdbabte yield of those burinesses 
The prlnt^tes of’comgany investments are fuHyappUeahlerthe 
creation oFsinldng-ftmd^ this fixing the term of each loan^tb *the 
time at which the tetsim ftom its employment ceasea, and the 
avoidimeh Of (he fihrmaiion of fictitious capitti, beootteipiidhig 
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rules from uiis part of finance^ and indicate the connexion with 
what the commen lal world calls “ financial operations/’ 

Finally, there is the same set of problems in respect to account- 
ing and control m local as in central finance. Though the 
materials are simpler, the need for a well-prepared budget is 
existent in the case of the city, county or department, if there is 
to be clear and accurate financial management. Perhaps the 
greatest weakness of local finance lies in this direction. The 
public opinion that affects tlie national budget is unfortunately 
too often lacking in the most important towns, not excluding 
those m which political life is highly developed. 

BxBLior.RArit^ -The English literature on finance is rather un- 
satisfactory , ior public finance the available text-books are 
Adams, Sanue o/ 1 luance (New York, 1898), Bastable, Public 
Finame (J-oiidoa, , ^rd ed , 190 0 , Daniels, Puhhc Ptnance 
(New York, i8<)<)), and Plehn, Public Finance (3rd od , New York, 
1909) In French, Leroy-Beaulieu, 'Iraitd de la utence des finances 
(1877 , jnl ed , is the standard work The German literature 
IS abundant lto.cher, sihtcl (edited by GtrUch), lyoi , M’agner 
(4 vols ), imoinpltk , Cohn (t88y) and Ehcbcrg (oth cd , 1908) 
have publishid wdiIs entitled Pinnnzun&senschaft, dealing with 
aU tlie as|)e( ts of sUlo finance For C^reek fin.incial history Bookh, 
Staatshauihaltunf* der Athenen (ed Frankel, 1887), ^ standard 

work For Honn, Murqiiardt, Romische Slaativetwaltunff^ vol ii , 
and Hiiinbt 1 1, s Vinantes et la comptahilitd pnbhquc chez les RomatnSf 

arc valuable damage ran, Iltslotre de VimpAt en Prance (1876), 
gives the earlier de\ i lonmcnl of French finance* R H Patterson, 
Science uf Finame (I^ondon, 1868), C S Meade, 7 rust hinance (1903), 
and E. Carroll, Piutciples and Practice of Finance^ deal with finance 
in the wider sense of business transactions (C F, B.) 

FINCH, FINCH-HATTON. This old English family has had 
many notable membcTs, and has contributed in no small degree 
to the peerage bir Thomas Finch (d 1563), who was knighted 
for his share m suppressing Sir T Wyatt’s insurrection against 
Queen Marv, was a soldier of note, and was the son and heir of 
Sir William lunch, who was knighted in 1513 He was the 
father of Sir Mo>le Finch (d 1614), who was created a baronet 
ui 1611, and whose widow Elizabeth (daughter of Sir Thomas 
Heneage) was created a peeress as countess of Maidstone in 1623 
and countess of Win< hilsca in 1628 , and also of Sir Henry 
Finch (1558-162^), whose son John, Baron Finch of Fordwich 
(1584-1660), IS separately noticed Thomas, eldest son of Sir 
Hoyle, succeeded his mother as first carl of Winchilsea, and 
Sir Heneage, the fourth son (d 1631), was the speaker of the 
House of Commons, whose son Heneage (1621-1682), lord 
chancellor, was i reated earl of Nottingham in 1675 The latter’s 
second son Heneage (1649-1719) was created earl of Aylesford 
in 1714 The earldoms of Winclulsea and Nottingham became 
united m 1729, when the fifth earl of Winchilsea died, leaving 
no son, and the title passed to his cousin the second earl of 
Nottingham, the earldom of Nottingham having since then been 
held by the earl of Winchilsea. In 1826, on the death of the ninth 
earl of Winchilsea and fifth of Nottingham, his cousin George 
William Finch-llatton succeeded to the titles, the additional 
surname of Hatton (since held m this line) having been assumed 
111 X764 by his father under the will of an aunt, a daughter of 
Christopher, Viscount Hatton (1632-1706), whose father was 
related to the famous Sir Christopher Hatton 

FINCH OF FORDWICH, JOHN FINCH, Baron (1584-1660), 
generally known as Sir John Finch, English judge, a memb^ 
of the old famil) of Finch, was bom on the 17th of September 
1584, and was called to the bar in i6ix* He was returned to 
parliament for Canlerbuiy ui 1614, and became recorder of the 
same place in 1617. Having attracted the notice of Charles I., 
who visited Canterbury m 1625, and was received with an address 
by Finch in his cai>acity as recorder, he was the following year 
appointed king’s counsel and attorney-general to the queen and 
was knighted. In 1628 he was elected speaker of the House of 
Commons, a post ^ch he retained till its dissolution in 1629. 
He was the speake^l^o was held down in his chair by Holies 
and others op the occasion of Sir John Eliot’s tesoluti(^ on 
tonnage and poundage. In 1634 he was appointed chief justice of 
the court of common pleas,and distinguished himself by the active 
zeal with which he upheld the king’s prerogative. Notable 
^so was the brutality which characteruei 


justice, particularly in the cases of William Frynne and John 
Lapgton. He presided over Ihe trial of John Hampden, who 
resisted the payment of $hip-money, and he was chiefly rc> 
spomtble for the decision of Uie judges that ship-money was 
constitutional As a reward for his services he was, in 1640, 
appointed lord keeper, and Was also created Baron Finch of 
Fordwich. He had, however, become so unpopular that one of 
the first acts of the Long Parliament, which met m the same 
year, was his impeachment He took refuge in Holland, but had 
to suffer the sequestration of his estates. When he was allowed 
to return to England is uncertain, but in 1660 he was one of the 
commissioners for the trial of the regicides, though he does not 
appear to have taken much part in the proceedmgs He died 
on the 27th of November 1660 and was buried m St Martin’s 
church, near Canterbury, hL peerage becoming extinct. 

See Foss, Lives of the Judges , Campl>eU, Lwes of the Chief Justices^ 

FINCH (Ger Finh, Lat. Frinplla), a name applied (but 
almost always in composition — ^as bullfinrh, thaflinch goldfinch, 
hawfinch, &c.) to a great many small birds of the order Passeres, 
and now pretty generally accepted as that of a group or family — 
the Fnngtllidae of most ornithologists Yet it is one the extent 
of which must be regarded as being uncertain. Many writers 
have included m it the buntings (jkmhermdae\ though these 
seem to be quite distinct, as well as the larks (Alattdidae), the 
tanagers {Tanagndae), and the weaver-birds (Ploceidae), 
Others have sepiiraled from it the crossbills, under the title of 
Loxndae, but without due cause. The difficulty which at this 
tune presents itself m regard to the limits of the Fringtllidae 
arises from our ignorance of the anatomical features, especially 
those of the head, possessed by many exotic forms. 

Taken as a whole, the finches, concerning which no reasonable 
doubt can exist, are not only little birds with a hard bill, adapted 
m most cases for shelling and eating the various seeds that form 
the chief portion of their diet when adult, but they appear to be 
mainlv forms which predominate in and are highly characteristic 
of the Palaearctic Region , moreover, though some are found 
elsewhere on the globe, the existence of but very few m the 
Notogaean hemisphere can as yet be regarded as certain. 

But even with this limitation, the separation of the undoubted 
FnngiUtdae ^ into groups is a difficult task. Were we merely 
to consider the superficial character of the form of the bill, the 
genus I^xia (in its modern sense) would be easily divided not 
only from the other finches, but from all other birds The birds 
of this genus — the crossbills — when their other characters are 
taken into account, prove to beteitimately allied on the one hand 
to the grosbeaks {Ptnicola) Apd OP, the other through the redpolls 
(Aegiothus) to the linnets {Linoiay^il indeed these two can be 
properly separated* The Jjinnets, through the genus LeucosHcte, 
lead to the mountaip-fipphes {Monitfrtfigtlla), and the redpolls 
through the siskins (Chrysomttrts) to the goldfinches (Carduelts ) , 
and these last again to the hawfinches, one group of which 
(Caccothraustes) is apparently not far distant' from the chaffinches 
\Frtftgtlla pro^r), and the other {Hespmphona) seems to be 
mhed to the greenfinches {Ttgunnus), Then there is the group 
of serins {Smnus\ to which the canary belongs, that one is m 
doubt whether to refer to the vicinity of the greenfinches or that 
of the redpolls The mountain-finches may be regarded as 
pointing first to the rock-sparrows {Petronta) and then to the 
true sparrows {Passer ) ; while the grosbeaks pass into many 
varied forms and throw out a very well marked form — ^the 
bullfinches {Pyrrhtda) Some of the modifications of the family 
are very gradual, and therefore conclusions founded on them 
are likely to be correct , others are further apart, and the links 
which connect them, if not altogether missm^, can but be 
surmised To avoid as much as possible prejudicing the case, 
we shall therefore take tbe different groups of FnngiUtdae which 
it is convenient to consiid^sr in this article in an alphabetical 
arrangement. 

Of file Bullfinches the best known is the familiar bird (Pyrrhula 

1 About 200 Species of these have been deaenbed, and perhaps 150 
may really exist. 
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<€uiitapaea). The varied plumage of the cock— his bright red 
breast and his grey back^ set off oy his coal-black bead and quills 
— IS naturally attractive; while the facility with whKh he 
is tamed^ with his engaging disposition in confinement^ makes 
him a popular cage-bird,— to say nothma of the fact (which 
m the opinion of so many adds to his charms) of his readily 
learning to pipe ” a tune, or some bars of one. fiy gardeners 
the bullfinch has long been regarded as a deadly enemy, from its 
undoubted destruction of the buds of fruit-trees in spring-time) 
though whether the destruction is really so much of a detriment 
is by no means so undoubted. Northern and eastern Europe 
IS inhabited by a Idrger form (P. major), which differs m nothing 
but si?e and more vivid tints from that which is common in the 
British Isles and western Europe. A very distinct species (P. 
murtna), remarkable for its dull coloration, is peculiar to the 
Azores, and several others are found in Asia from the Himalayas 
to Japan. A bullfinch (P. casstm) has been discovered in Alaska, 
being the first recognition of this genus m the New World. 

The Canary (JSennus canartus) is indigenous to the islands 
whence it takes its name, as well, apparently, as to the neighbour- 
ing groups of the Madciras and Azores, in all of which it abounds. 
It seems to have been imported into Europe at least as early 
as the first half of the i6th century,^ and has since become the 
commonest of cage-birds The wild stock is of an olive-green, 
mottled with dark brown above, and greenish-yellow beneath. 
All the bright-hued examples we now see in captivity have been 
induced by carefully breeding from any chance varieties that 
have shown themselves ; and not only the colour, but the build 
and stature of the bird have in this manner been greatly modified 
The ingenuity of “ the fancy,** which might seem to have ex- 
hausted itself in the production of topknots, feathered feet, 
and so forth, has brought about a still further change from the 
original type It has been found that by a particular treatment, 
in which the mixing of large quantities of vegetable colouring 
agents with the f(K)d plays an important part, the ordinary 
**'canary yellow ** may be intensified so as to verge upon a 
more or less brilliant flame colour * 

Very nearly resembling the canary, but smaller in size, is the 
Serin {Sennus hortulams), a species which not long since was 
very local in Europe, and chiefly known to inhabit the countries 
bordering on the Mediterranean. It has pushed its way towards 
the north, and has even been several times taken in England 
(Yarreirs Brit Birds,, ed, 4, 11 pp iii-n6) A closely allied 
species (S canonuus) is peculiar to Palestine. 

The Chaffinches are regarded as the type-form of Frmgtihdae 
The handsome and sprightly Frmgtlla coelebs^ is common 
throughout the whole of Europe. Conspicuous by his variegated 
plumage, his peculiar call note ^ and his glad song, the cock is 
almost everywhere a favourite In Algeria the British chaffinch 
is replaced by a closely allied species (F. spodogenta), while in 
the Atlantic Islands it is represented by two others (F. Untillon 
and F ieydea ) — ^all of which, while possessing the general appear- 
ance of the European bird, are clothed in soberer tints ^ Another 

^ The earliest published description seems to be that of Gesner in 
1 555 (Orn p 234), but he had not seen the bird, an account of which 
was communicated to him by Raphael Seiler of Augsburg, under the 
name of Sucherudgele 

® Sec also The Canary Booh^ by Robert L Wallace , Canaries and 
Cage BtrdSf by W. A. Blackston , and Darwm's Animals and Plants 
under Doptesttcationj^ol i p 295 An excellent monograph on the 
wild bird is that by Dr Carl Bolle {Journ ftlr Orn,, 1858, pp 125-151) 

® This lanciful trivial name was given by Linnaeus on the sup- 
position (which later observations do not entirely confirm) that in 
Sweden ^e hens of the species migrated southward in autumn, 
leaving the cocks to lead a celibate life till spring It is certain, 
however, that in some localities the sexes live apart during the 
winter. 

<1 ^ M call-note, which to many ears sounds hke “ pink ” or 

mink, not only gives the bird a name m many parts of Britain, 
but IS also obviously the origin of the German Ftnh and the English 
Pinch The similar Celtic form Pine is said to have given rise to the 
Latin Pincio, and thence tome the Italian Pincione. the SpanM 
Pinion, and the French Pinson 

I This IS especially the case with F te^a of the Canary Islands, 
which from its dark colounng and large size forms a kmd of parallel 
to the Azorean Pyfrhula murina. 


species of true FnngiUa is the brambling (F. monUfrtngiUa), 
which has its home in the birch forests of northern Europe and 
Asia, whence it yearly proceeds, often in flocks of thousands, 
to pass the winter m more southern countries. This bird is 
still more beautifully coloured than the chaffinch— especially 
m summer, when, the brown edges of the feathers being shed, it 
presents a nch combination of black, white and orange. Even 
m winter, however, its diversified plumage is sufficiently staking. 

With the exception of the single sp^ies of bullfinch already 
noticed as occurring in Alaska, all the above forms of finches 
are peculiar to the Palacarctic Region. (A N ) 

FINCHLEY, an urban district in the Hornsey parliamentary 
division of Middlesex, England, 7 m, N W, of St Paul’s cathedral, 
London, on a branch of the Great Northern railway. Pop 
(1891) 16,647 , (1901) 22,126 A part, adjoining Highgate on 
the north, lies at an elevation between 300 and 400 ft , while a 
portion m the Church End district lies lower, m the valley of 
the Dollis Brook. The pleasant, healthy situation has caused 
Finchley to become a populous residential district Finchley 
Common was formerly one of the most notorious resorts of high- 
waymen near London ; the Great North Road crossed it, and 
It was a haunt of Dick Turpin and Jack Sheppard, and was 
still dangerous to cross at night at the close of the 18th century 
Sheppard was captured m this neighbourhood m 1724. The 
Common has not been preserved from the builder In 1660 
George Monk, marching on London immediately before the 
Restoration, made hi$ camp on the Common, and in 1745 a 
regular and volunteer force encamped here, prepared to resist 
the Pretender, who was at Derby The gathering of this force 
inspired Hogarth’s famous picture, the '^March of the Guards 
to Finchley ” 

FINCK, FRIEDRICH AUGUST VON (171S-1766), Prussian 
soldier, was born at Strelitz m 1718. He first saw active service 
in 1734 on the Rhme, as a member of the suite of Duke Anton 
Ulrich of Brunswick-Wolfenbuttel Soon after this he trans- 
ferred to the Austrian service, and thence went to Russia, where 
he served until the fall of his patron Marshal Munnich put an end 
to his prospects of advancement In 1742 he went to Berlin, and 
Frederick the Great made him his aide-de-camp, with the rank of 
major Good service brought him rapid promotion in the Seven 
Years’ War. After the battle of Kolm (June i 8 th, 17 S7) he was 
made colonel, and at the end of 1757 major-general. At the 
beginning of 1759 Finck became lieutenant-general, and m this 
rank commanded a corps at the disastrous battle of Kunersdorf, 
where he did good service l>oth on the field of battle and 
(Frederick having in despair handed over to him the command) 
in the rallying of the beaten Prussians Later in the year he 
fought in concert with General Wunsch a widespread combat, 
called the action of Korbitz (Sept 2 ist) in which the Austrians and 
the contingents of the mmor states of the Empire were sharply 
defeated. For this action Frederick gave Finck the Black Eagle 
(Seyfarth, Betlagen, li 62 1-630). But the subsequent catastrophe 
of Maxen (see Seven Years’ War) abruptly put an end to Finck’s 
active career Dangerously exposed, and with inadequate forces, 
Finck received the king’s positive order to march upon Maxen 
(a village in the Pima region of Saxony). Unfortunately for 
himself the general dared not disobey his master, and, cut off by 
greatly superior numbers, was forced to surrender with some 
11,000 men (21st Nov. 1759). After the peace, Fredenck sent 
him before a court-martial, which sentenced him to be cashiered 
and to suffer a term of imprisonment in a fortress. At the expiry 
of this term Finck entered the Danish service as general of 
infantry He died at Copenhagen in 1766. 

He left a work called Gedanken Uher mihtdnsche Gegensidnde 
(Berlin, 1788) See DenkwUrdtgketten dev miliidrischen GeseUschaft. 
voJ li (Berlin, 1802-1805), and the report of the Finck court-martial 
in Zeitschrift fUr Kmst, Wiseenschaft und Ceschickte des Krteies, pt, 
81 (Bcrlm, 1851) There is a hfe of Finck in MS m the library 
of the Great General Staff 

FINCK, HEINRICH (d c, 1519), German musical composer, 
was prpbably bom at Bamberg, but nothing is certainly 
♦either of the place or date of his birth Between 1492 and ijHr 
he was a musician in, and later possibly conductor of the court 
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(MPdteiitra of successive kkigs of Poland nt Warsaw, He held the 
post of conductor at Statt^art trom 1510 till about 1519, m 
which year he probably died, lik works, mostly part songs and 
othCT Vocal componlittons, Aow great musical Imowledge, apd 
amongst the early masters of the German .school he holds a high 
po:»ition They are found scattered amongst aneSfept and modem 
coHedions of songs and other musical pieces (see ?! Eitner, 
BiH der Mustkiemmelwerke des /6 uni rj Jahrh , Berlin, 1877) 
The library of Zwickau possesses a wor^ containing a collection of 
fifty-five songs by Finck, printed about the middle of the 16th 
century. 

FHIOK, HBRIilANH (ii527«i5s8), German composer, the 
great-nephew of Heinrich Finck, was lpm,on t^c 21st of March 
1527 in Pima, and died at Wittenberg on the 28th of December 
15^8, After 1553 he lived at Wittenh^, where he was organist, 
and ttiere, m 1555, was pqblbhcd his collection of “ wedding 
songs.*' I'ew details o( his fife have been preserved His 
theoretical writing wps good, particularly his oliservations on the 
art of singing ana of making ornanK^tations in song. His most 
celebrated work is entitled Praetica^ mustca, exempla nariorum 
signorum, proporHonum, H canonum, fnitcfim ii tonh ac quaedam 
de arte suatnier et arft^tase canimdt ctmitnens (Wittenberg;, 
rS^). It is of great, historic value, but very rare 

ItNIMlfty (^1787-1852), English line engraver, was 

bom in He served his appronticaship to one James Mitan, 
but appears to have owed far more to the influence of Tames 
Heath, Whose works he, privately and earnestly studied!. His 
first employment on his own account was engraving illustrations 
for books, and among the most noteworthy of thciM early plates 
were Smirfee*s illustrations to Don Quixote. His neat style and 
smooth finish made his pictures very attraetivc and popular, and 
although he executed Several large plates, his chief work through- 
out his life book filustratiotv Bfw younger brother, Edward 
Finden, worked m conjunction with him, and so much demand 
arose for their productions that ultimately a company of 
assistants was engaged, and plates were produced m increasing 
numbers, their quality as works of art declining as their quantity 
rose. The largest plate executed by Wiliiam Findcsn was the 
portrait of King George IV. seated pn a sofa, after the pamtmg by 
Sir Thomas Lawrence For this work he received two thousand 
guineas, a sum larger than had ever before been paid for an 
engraved portrait Finden’s next and happiest works on a large 
seme were t^e “Highlander's Return” and me “Village Festival,” 
after Wilkie. Later in life he undertook, in co-operation with his 
brother, aided by their numerous stafL the publicatioQ as well as 
the production of various galleries of engravings The first of 
these, a series of landscape and portrait illustrations to the life 
apd works of .byrop, appeared jn, 1833 and following years, and 
was very successful. But by his GaUery of PirtUsk (m fifteen 
pajits, 1838-2840), the most costly and best of thjese ventures, he 
lost the fruits of all his former si^ccess. Einden’s last undertaking 
was an engraving on a large scale of Hilton’s “ Chiofixio^.” The 
plate was Dought by the £rt X\n\on for He died in Lond9n 

on the 20th <5 September 1852. 

mflbLATlEIt, AHDflEW (xSxo-xSSj),^ Scottish editor, was 
bpr;i,.in 1819 near Aberdour. Aberdeenshire, the son o£ a small 
farmer. By hard study in tne evening, after his day’s work on 
tne farm was finished, he qualified himself for entrance at 
Aberdeen University,, and after graduating as M,A, he attended 
the Divinity riasses with the idea of entering the ministry. In 
1853 he begdn that connexion with the firm of & R. Chambers 
Which gave direction to his subsequent ^activitye His first 
engagement was the editing of a revised edition of their Informa- 
tion for iko People (fis7). In this oopocity he gave evidence of 
qualities and acqunremeats that marlmdhim as a suitable editor 
M Ckamkers's Eneydopapita,^ then projected, and his was the 
directing mihd that gave it its character. Many of the more 
important articles were written by him. T%k work occupied 1dm 
till x^68, and he afterwards edited a revised edition. (1874)^ 
.rAfkahad charge of other publication^ for the same ficm,raim ^ote 
M |Ularlv for the Sootman* In 1864, he was qudci LLJ). ol 
JDberdeen University In 1877 he gave up active work for 


Chambers, , but his 5ei:vices werp xietakied asf consulting editor., 
He died .in Edlnbuigh op the ist of January 1883. 

FIRDLAT, Sni CttOSipE (2829-1893), English railway 
manager, wp qf pure Scottirii descent, ancf was born at RainhiU, 
m limcashlre, on the i8th of May 1829 For some time he 
attended Halifax grammar scHpol, but left at the age of fourteen, 
and began to learn practical masonry on the Hdifax rf^ilway, 
upon which his father was then em|ttoyed. Two years later he 
obtained a situation on the TVent VaHey railway workc^and 
when that line was finished m. 3:847 went up to London. Thpe 
he was for a short time among ri\e mep efnPloyed in budding 
locomotive sheds for the l4m(ion,&, North-Western railway at 
Camden Town, and years afterwards, when he had, become 
general manager of that railway, he was able to point out stones 
which he had, dressed with his own hands. For the next two or 
three years he was engaged in a higher capacity as supervisor 
of the mining and bn^work of tile Harecastle tunnel on the 
North Staffordshire line, and of tiie Wahon tunnel on the 
Bii'kenheaa, Lancashire & Cheshire Junction railway. In 1850 
the charge of the construction of a section of the Shrewsbury 
& Hereford Ime ^vas entrusted to *hm, and when the line was 
opened for traffic T. Brassey, the contractor, havmg determined 
to work it himself, installeid biffi os manager. In the course 
of his dupes he was brought for the first time mto official relations 
with the London & North-Western railway, which had under- 
taken to work the Newport, Abergavenny & Hereford line, 
and he intimately passed into the service of that company, when 
m 1862, jointly with the Great Western, it leased the rrilway 
of which he was manager. la 1864 he was moved to Euston as 
general goods manager,, in 1872 he became chief traffic, manager, 
and m 1880 he was appointed full general n\anager ; this last 
post he retamed until his death, which occurred on th^e a6th 
of March 2893 Bdgware, Middlesex. He was knighted in 
2892 Sir George Findlay was the author of a book on. the 
Working and Management pf an English Railway (London,, 1889), 
which contains a great deal of information, some of it not easily 
accessible to the general public, as to English railway practice 
about the year 1890 

nNDLAY, JOHN RITCHIE ,(x$24-x898), Scottish newspaper 
owner and philanthropist, was born at Arbroath on the axst of 
October 1824, and was educated nt Edinburgh Universityn 
He entered first t^ie publishmg office and then the eitorw 
department of the Septsman, became a partner in the paper 
in x863, and, in 1870 inherited the greater part of theproperty 
from his great uncle, John Ritchie^ the founder, Tne large 
increase in the infiuence and circulatipn of the paper was ip 
a great measure due to his activity and direction, anq it brought 
him a fortune, which he spent during h,is lifetime in public 
benefaction He presented to the nation the Scottish National 
Portrait Gajlery, opened in Edinburgh m 1889, and costing, 
over £70/500 ; and ne contributed largely to ,tne collections of 
the Scottish National Gallery, He hild numerous offices in 
antiquarian, educational and charitable societies, showing his 
keen interest m these matters, but he avoided polkicd office 
and refused, the ofier of a borpnetcy^ The freedom of Edmbutgh 
was given him in 1896. He died At Aberlour^ Han^bbiro, nn the 
x6th of October 1898^ 

FI!I0LAY> a city and the county-seat of Hancock county, 
Ohio, U.S A„ on B!ranchard*5 Fork of 'th,e AugbJw nver^ about 
42 .m S- by W. ofiToledok Pop. (1890) 18,553 ; 
of whom X051 were foreigSHbom. It is served >by the Clevdaend, 
Cincinnati, Chicago ^ Louis, tlieiCim|mnati, Hannlton 
Dayton, tljic Lake Erie & Westeim, apfj the Ohio Central 
and by three interurban electric railways. Fmdlay lies 
780 ft, above sea-levd on featly rolling gronad. The city 1 » the 
seat of Findlay CMiqga (beModucational), an institution ot the 
Church of God, chartrirea in 1882 and opened in x886; ithaa 
collagiate, preparaaoxy, normal, commercial and theological 
departments, a school of expression, and a conseirvatovy of 
music, and in 1907 had 588 students, the majority of whom were 
in tile conservatory of music. Pin<^y » the centre of the 
Ohio natural gas and oil region, and lime and building stone 
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aboimd m tU vicinity. Among MtaSactufei ano mAtttd 
potiiok4uni flour and gristhztiiU piwuctij g]m, botlors^ bitefca, 
tikf ^lottety , bridgea^ diichtog machtne8|» cairingea and toniture. 
The total value of the {aottnry* product m jgog was an 

increase of 73*6 % smee 19^. The mumiapality owns and 
opezttitea the mter^worica Findlay ma laid out a& a tnvm m 
182^, was incorporated as a village in 1838^ and Vlas chartered 
as a aty ini 1B90. The ctt/ was named m honour of Ckdond 
James Fmdlay (c. i 775 '-i^ 35 X *^110 budt a fort here dating the 
war of^ 18x2; he served m this war under General ^Willtaici 
HuU^ and from 1825 to 1633 was a Detnoccatic repretentaitm 
in Congress. 

FINiE^ a word which m all its aeauses goes back to the Lat. 
finire, to bring to an end {fms). '^us m the common 
adjectival meanings of degaiit> subtle^ eaocellint^ reduced 
in sise^ Sic., it is m origin equival^t to fimsbed.’’ In the 
various substantiva] meanings m wnh which this artide 
desk; the common idea* underlying them is an « end or Anal 
settleniient of a matter. 

A fine, m the ordinary seme, is a peounutry penalty inflicted 
for the less senoos ofiences. Fines are necessarily discretionary 
as to amount; but a maxinuim is generally fixicd when the 
penalty is imposed by stathtej And iti is an old constitutional 
maxim th{«t> fmes mu&t not be unrcasonafale In Magna Carta, 
c. HI, It is ordamed *‘JL*6<r hcma nan mnemetur pamo 
ddio0 fast secimdim modutn tpstus diltct^ et po magfw deheto 
secundum magmiudinm ds/tc/i.” 

The term is also appdied to payments made to the lord of a 
manor on the alienation of lasid held according to the custotn 
of the manor, to patyments made by a lessee on 'airenewal of a 
lease, and to other similar pa3rme]its. 

Fine also denotes a fictitious suit at law, which |flayed the 
part of a conveyanoe of landed property. fine,^’ says 
Blackstone, may he described to an amicable composition 
or agreement of a aunt, either actual oar fictitious, by leave of 
the king or bis justices, whereby the* lands m question become 
or are acknowledged to be the right of one of the parties. In 
Its ongmal it was founded on an actual suit commenced at law 
fur the recovery of the possesBion of knd or other hereditaments , 
and the possession thos •gained by such composition was found 
to be so sure and effeotuol that fictitious actions were and 
continue to be every day commenced for the sake of obtaining 
the same secunty^” Freehold estates could thus be transferred 
from one person to another without the formal delivery of 
possession which was geiteralUy necessasy to a feofiment This 
13 one of the oldest devices of the law< A statute of 18 Edward 
I. describes it as the* most solemn and tsatisfactary of securities, 
and gives a reason for • its Qmiiquidem fiinis sic vocatur, 

00 quod finis eft consumnaatuo omnium pfacitarumi esse debet, 
et hac de caiusarpiiovidehhtur.’’ The action was supposed to 
be founded on a breach of covenant : tfan defendant, owning 
butnself m the wrong, ^ makes overtures of campromise, whKh 
are antfaorimd by the* hcentsa emSordamds ; then followed the 
concord, or the cc^romtse itself. These, then, were the esscnlial 
parts of' the performance, which becazne< efficient as soon as 
they were complete ; the ionnud parts were the nates, or abstract 
of the prooeediiiigs, and the foot of the fine, which recited the 
final agreement. Fines were* said to be of four Ikinds, according 
to the purpose they had b view, as^ for mstanoc^ to convey lands 
m pursuance of a cormant, to graot jneversaomiry interest only, 
&c. In addition to the ioemi recordiof the proceedings; various 
st^utes required other scfiemsutics to be observed, the great 
object of which was to give publicity to the traniaiction Thus 
by statutes of Richard TIL and Henry VII. the fine had to be 
openly read andrpcodaiiaeid m court no dess tiuua* sixteen times. 
Aetatute of Elizatethiequbed alist of fines to bomqposed m the 
court of common pleas and i at assises. The reason for these 
formalities was the high and amportetnttnature of the conveyance, 
whicb, according to the act of Edward L above mentioned^ 
** pnecludes not only those whicb aee* pantaes and privies to the 

^ Hence caUid eatmsar ; the other party, the putdiaser, 1$ the 
eegnim^i 


fine and their faeits^ but all other persons m the world wko>are 
of full age, out of Dnson^ lof sound memory, and within the four 
seas, the day of the fine levied, unices ilvy put in thew chut 
on the foot of the fiiile withm a ycair and a day.'' This barring 
by mn^la%m<yN2S aboliehed m the reign of Edhraid llii, *11111 
restored with an extension of *the time to five years in the reiga 
of Hexury VIL The efiect of thhs statute, intentional according 
to Blackstone, viimtended and brought aliout by judicial 
construction according to others, was that a tenanUn^taii 
could bar his issue by a fine A statute of Henry VUl expressly 
declares this to be the law Fines, along with the kindred 
fiction of reieoveries, were abolished by the Fmes and Recoveries 
Act 1833, which substituted a deed enrolled in the oduft ol 
chancery. 

Finea aire so general^ alssociaied in lega^ phraseology with 
recoveries that it may not be mcoiivemeni* to dOsenbe the 
latter in the present place. A recovery was employed as a means 
for evading the strict law of entail The pur(ffitWer or' alienee 
brought an action against the tenant^in-tail, alleging that he had 
no legal title to the land. The tenant-in-tail brought a third 
person into court, dedanng that he had warranted his title, 
and praying that he might be ordered to defend the action 
This person was called the aoudkee, and he, after having appeared 
to defend the actien, takes himself out of the way. Judgment 
for the lands is given m favour of the plaiintiff , and jodgmenl to 
recover lands of equal value from the vouchee was given tb the 
defendant, the tenant^in^tail. In a real aetien, such lands When 
recovered would have fallen under the settlement of aitail ; 
but in the fictitious recovery the vouchee was a man 'of straw, 
and nothing was really recovered from him, while the lands 
of the tenant'in-tail were eflectually conveyed to the- successful 
plaintiff A recovery differed from a fine, as to f&m, in being 
an action carried through to the end, while a fine Was settled 
by compromise, and as to effect, by bartmg all reversions and 
remainders m estates tail, while a fine barred the issue only of 
the tenant (.See also Ejectment , ProciamatIon ) 

FINE Altl^ the name given to a whole group of human 
activities, which have for their result what » collectively known 
as Fine Art The arts which constitute the group are the 
five greater arts of architecture, sculpture, painting, muSiC and 
poetry, with a number of minor or subsidiary arts, of which 
dancing and the drama are among the most ancient anfd universal. 
In antiquity the fine arts were not explicitly named, nor even 
distinctly recognized, as a separate class In other modern 
languages besides English tliey dtst called by the equivalent 
name of the beautiful arts {Mh ufti, beaux arts, sehbne Kunste) 
The fine or beautiful arts then, it is usually said, are those among 
the arts of man which! nwmister, not primarily to his iriatenal 
necessities or convemenoes, but tO his loVc of beauty ; and if 
aiay art fulfils both these purposes at once, still as fulfilling the 
latter only is it called a fine art. Thus architecture, in so far as 
It provides shelter and accommodation, is one of the useful of 
mechanncal arts, and one of the fine arts only itt $6 far' as its 
stnictures impress or give pleasure liy the aspect of strength, 
fitness, harmony and proportion of psurts, by disposition and 
contrast of light and shade, by colour and tenttChimfent, liy Vartety 
and relation of contours, surfaces and mtcrvaki. But this, 
the commonly accepted account ‘of the matter, dike* not «*waily 
cover the groundr The idea conveyed by thte Wttrda “ love of 
beauty,” even stretched to >its widest, can harffiy be made to 
incluck the' love of cancature and the grOtc^Ue , and these are 
aidmittedly modes of fine art. Even the tCrriMe, the pedfffOl, 
the squhlx*, the degraded, m <a Word every variety of thesidnffi- 
cant, can be so handled and ititeipreted as to bo brouf^ ‘Within 
the province of fine artJ A juster ami more inclusive, aMiOugh 
clumsier, account of the matter might pot it that the fine' arts 
are those among the arts of mkn which spring 'fwm ‘Ms impulse 
to do or make certatn things in certain ways for the sake, first, 
of a special kind of pleasure, mdepoUdent of direct ulilky, which 
It gives him so to do or make them, and next for the sake'of the 
ki^ed pleasuve which he derives witnessing or contem* 
plating them when they are so done or made by others. 
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The nature of this impulse, and the several grounds of these 
pleasures, are subjects which have given rise to a formidable 
body of speculation and discussion, the chief phases of which 
will be found summarised under the heading Aesthetics 
In the present article we have only to attend to the concrete 
processes and results of the artistic activities of man ; m other 
words, we shall submit (i) a definition of fine art m general, 
(a) a definition and classification of the principal fme arts 
severally, (3) some observations on their historical development. 

I Oj Fine Art tn General. 

According to tlie popular and established distinction between 
art and nature, the idea of Art {q v.) only includes phenomena 
of which man is deliberately the cause; while the 
idea of Nature includes all phenomena, both in man 
and m the world outside him, which take place without 
toon. forethought or studied initiative of his own. Art, 
accordingly, means every regulated operation or dexterity where- 
by we pursue ends which we know beforehand , and it means 
nothing but such operations and dexterities. What is true of 
art generally is of course also true of the special group of the 
fine arts. One of the essential qualities of all art is premedita- 
tion , and when Shelley talks of the skylark’s profuse strains 
of unpremeditated art,” he in effect lays emphasis on the 
fact that It IS only by a metaphor that he uses the word art in 
this case at all , he calls attention to that which (if the songs of 
birds are as instinctive as we suppose) precisely makes the 
difference between the skylark’s outpourings and his own We are 
slow to allow the title of fine art to natural eloquence, to charm 
or dignity of manner, to delicacy and tact in social intercourse, 
and other such graces of life and conduct, since, although in any 
given case they may have been deliberately cultivated in early 
life, or even through ancestral generations, they do not produce 
their full effect until they are so ingrained as to have become 
unreflecting and spontaneous. When the exigencies of a philo- 
sophic scheme lead some writers on aesthetics to include such 
acts or traits of beautiful and expressive behaviour among 
the deliberate artistic activities of mankind, we feel that an 
essential distinction is being sacrificed to the exigencies of a 
system That distinction common parlance very justly observes, 
with Its opposition of “ art ” to “ nature ” and its phrase of 
second nature” for those graces which have become so habitual 
as to seem instinctive, whether originally the result of discipline 
or not. When we see a person m all whose ordinary movements 
there arc freedom and beauty, we put down the charm of these 
with good reason to inherited and inbred aptitudes of which 
the person has never thought or long since ceased to think, and 
could not still be thinking without spoilmg the charm by self- 
consciousness , and we c^l the result a gift of nature But 
when we go on to notice that the same person is beautifully 
and appropriately dressed, since we know that it is impossible 
to dress without thinking of it, we put down the charm of this 
to judicious forethought and calculation and call the result a 
work of art. 

The processes then of fine art, like those of all arts properly 
60 called, are premeditated, and the propert;^ of every fine art 
fkameiiy ^ ^ person exercising it a special kind of 

active pleasure, and a special kind of passive or 
HM/vv receptive pleasure to the person witnessmg the results 
J*JjJ**^ of such exercise This latter statement seems to imply 
** ^ ' that there exist m human societies a separate class 

d ucing works of fine art and another class enjoying them. 

L an implication, in regard to advanced societies, is near 
enough the truth to theoretically admitted (like the a^ogous 
assumption in political economy that there exist separate 
classes of producers and consumers). In developed communities 
theju^ and calling of the artist constitute in fact a separate 
gilIPpb of the creators or purveyors of fine art, while the rest 
J-jJJPne^community are its enjoyers or recipients. In the most 
^ primitive societies, apparently, this cannot have been so, and we 
can go back to an onginal or rudimentary stage of almost every 
fine art at which the separation between a class of producers 


or performers and a class of recipients hardly exists. Such an 
original or rudimentary stage of the dramatic art is presented 
by children, who will occupy themselves for ever with mimicry 
and make-believe for their own satisfaction, with small regard 
or none to the presence or absence of witnesses The original 
or rudimentary type of the profession of imitative sculptors or 
pamten is the cave-dweller of prehistoric ages, who, when he 
rested from his day’s hunting, first took up the bone handle ol 
his weapon, and with a flint either carved it into the shape, 
or on Its surface scratched the outlines, of the animals of the 
chase. The original or rudimentary type of the architect, con- 
sidered not as a mere builder but as an artist, is the savage 
who, when his tribe had taken to live m tents or huts instead 
of caves, first arranged the skins and timbers of his tent or hut 
inr one way because it pleased his eye, rather than m some other 
way which was as good for shelter. The original type of the 
artificer or adorner of implements, considered in the same light, 
was the other savage who first took it into his head to fashion 
his club or spear in one way rather than another for the pleasure 
of the eye only and not for any practical reason, and to ornament 
It with tufts or markmgs. In none of these case<t, it would 
seem, can the primitive artist have had much reason for pleas- 
ing anybody but himself. Again, the onginal or rudimentary 
type of lyric song and dancing arose when the first reveller 
clapped hands and stamped or shouted m time, in honour of his 
god, injcommemoration of a victory, or in mere obedience to the 
blind stirring of a rhythmic impulse within him. To some very 
remote and solitary ancestral savage the presence or absence 
of witnesses at suc^ a display may in like manner have been 
indifferent , but very early m ^e history of the race the primitive 
dancer and singer joined hands and voices with others of his 
tribe, while others again sat apart and looked on at the perform- 
ance, and the rite thus became both choral and social A 
primitive type of the instrumental musician is the shepherd who 
first notched a reed and drew sounds from it while his sheep 
were cropping. The father of all artists m dress and personal 
adornment was the first wild man who tattooed himself or be- 
decked himself with shells and plumes In both of these latter 
instances, it ma^ be taken as certain, the primitive artist had the 
motive of pleasing not himself only, but his mate, or the female 
whom he desired to be his mate, and m the last instance of all 
the further motive of impressing his fcllow-tnbesmen and striking 
awe or envy into his enemies. Hie tendency of recent specula- 
tion and research concerning the origins of art has been to 
ascribe tlie primitive artistic activities of man less and less to 
individual and solitary impulse, and more and more to social 
impulse and the desire of sharing and communicating pleasure. 
(The writer who has gone furthest in developing this view, 
and on grounds of the most careful study of evidence, has 
been Dr Yrjo Him of Helsingfors ) Whatever relative parts the 
individual and the social impulses may have in fact played at 
the outset, it is clear that what any one can enjoy or admire by 
himself, whether in the way of mimicry, of rhythmical movements 
or utterances, of imitative or ornamental carving and drawing, 
of the disposition and adornment of dwelling-places and utensils 
— ^the same things, it is clear, others are able also to enjoy or 
admire with him. And so, with the growth of societies, it came 
about that one class of persons separated themselves and became 
the ministers or producers of this kind of pleasures, while the rest 
became the persons mimstercd to, tha participators m or recipi- 
ents of the pleasures Artists are those members of a society 
who are so constituted as to feel more acutely than the rest 
certain classes of pleasures which all can feel in their degree. 
By this fact of their constitution they are impelled to devote 
their active powers to the production of such pleasures, to the 
making or doing of some of those things which they enjoy so 
keenly when they are made and done by others. At the same 
time the artist does not, by assuming these ministering or 
creative functions, surrender ms enjoying or receptive functions. 
He continues to participate m the pleasures of which he is 
himself the cause, and remains a conscious member of his own 
public. The architect, sculptor, painter, are able respectively 
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to Stand of! from and appreciate the results of their own labours ; 
the singer enjoys the sound of his own voice^ and the musician 
of his own instrument ; the poet^ according to his temperament^ 
furnishes the most enthusiastic or the most fastidious reader 
for his own stanzas. Neither^ on the other hand, does the person 
who IS a habitual recipient from others of the pleasures of fine 
art forfeit the privilege of producing them according to his 
capabilities, and of becoming, if he has the power, an amateur 
or occasional artist. 

Most of the common properties which have been recognized 
by consent as peculiar to the group of fine arts will be found on 
Pimuna exammation to be implied in, or deducible from, 
oiftarart the one fundamental character generally claimed for 
them, namely, that they exist independently of direct 
iatenaM practical necessity or utility Let us take, first, a 
point relating to the frame of mind of the recipient, as distin- 
guished from the producer, of the pleasures of fine art. It is 
an observation as old as Aristotle that such pleasures differ 
from most other pleasures of experience m that they are dis- 
interested, in the sense that they are not such as nourish a man’s 
body nor add to his riches , they arc not such as can gratify 
him, when he receives them, by the sense of advantage or 
superiority o\er his fellow-creatures , they are not such as one 
human being can in any sense receive exclusively from the 
object which bestows them. Thus it is evidently characteristic 
of a beautiful building that its beauty cannot be monopolized, 
but can be seen and admired by the inhabitants of a whole city 
and by all visitors for all generations The same thing is true 
of a picture or a statue, except in so far as an individual possessor 
may choose to keep such a possession to himself, in which case 
his pride in exclusive ownership is a sentiment wholly independent 
of his pleasure in artistic contemplation. Similarly, music is 
composed to be sungf or played for the enj*oyment of many at a 
time, and for such enjoyment a hundred years hence as much as 
to-day Poetry is written to be read by all readers for ever 
who care for the ideas and feelings of the poet, and can apprehend 
the meaning and melody of his langu^e Hence, though we 
can speak of a class of the producers of fine art, we cannot 
speak of a class of its consumers, only of its recipients or 
enjoyers If we consider other pleasures which might seem to be 
analogous to those of fine art, but to which common consent 
yet declines to allow that character, we shall see that one reason 
IS that such pleasures are not in their nature thus disinterested 
Thus the senses of smell and taste have pleasures of their own 
like the senses of sight and hearing, and pleasures neither less 
poignant nor very much less capable of fine graduation and 
discrimination than those. Why, then, is the title of fine art not 
claimed for any skill in arranging and combining them ? Why 
are there no recognized arts of savours and scents corresponding 
in rank to the arts of forms, colours and sounds — or at least 
none among Western nations, for in Japan, it seems, there is a 
recognized and finely regulated social art of the combination 
and succession of perfumes ? An answer commonly given is 
that sight and hearing are intellectual and therefore higher 
senses, that through them wc have our avenues to all knowledge 
and all ideas of things outside us , while taste and smell are 
unintellectual and therefore lower senses, through which few 
such impressions find their way to us as help to build up our 
knowledge and our ideas Perhaps a more satisfactory reason 
why there are no fine arts of taste and smell — or let us in deference 
to Japanese modes leave out smell, and say of taste only— is this, 
that savours yield only private pleaisures, which it is not possible 
to build up into separate and durable schemes such that every 
one may have the benefit of them, and such as cannot be mono- 
polized or used up If against this it is contended that what the 
programme of a performance is in the musical art, the same is 
a menu in the culinary, and that practically it is no less possible 
to serve up a thousand times and to a thousand different com- 
panies the same dinner than the same symphony, we mu^^t fall 
back upon that still more fundamental form of the distinction 
between the aesthetic and non-oesthetic bodily senses, upon* 
which the physiological psychologists of the English school lay 


stress We must say that the pleasures of taste cannot be 
pleasures of fine art, because their enj'oyment is too closely 
associated with the most indispensable and the most strictly 

K nal of utilities eating and drinking. To pass from these 
pleasures to the highest , consider the nature of the delight 
derived from the contemplation, by the person who is their 
object, of the signs and manifestations of love l^t at least 
IS a beautiful experience j why is the pleasure which it affords 
not on artistic j^easure either ? Why, m order to receive an 
artistic pleasure from human signs and manifestations of this 
kind, are we compelled to go to the theatre and sec them exhibited 
m favour of a third person who is not really their object any 
more than ourselves ? This is so, for one reason, evidently, 
because of the difference between art and nature Not to art, 
but to nature and life, belongs love where it is really felt, with its 
attendant tram of vivid hopes, fears, passions and contingencies. 
To art belongs love displayed where it is not really felt , and in 
this sphere, along with reality and spontaneousness of the 
display, and along with its momentous bearings, there disappear 
all those elements of pleasure in its contemplation which are 
not disinterested — the elements of personal exultation and 
sclf-congratulation, the pride of exclusive possession or accept- 
ance, all these emotions, m short, which are summed up in the 
lover’s triumphant monosyllable, ** Mine ” Thus, from the 
lowest point of the scale to the highest, we may observe that 
the element of personal advantage or monopoly in human grati- 
fications seems to exclude them from the kingdom of fine art. 
The pleasures of fine art, so far as concerns their passive or 
receptive part, seem to define themselves as pleasures of gratified 
contemplation, but of such contemplation only when it is 
disinterested — ^which is simplv another way of saying, when it is 
unconcerned with ideas of utility. 

Modern speculation has tended in some degree to modify and 
obscure this old and established view of the pleasures of fine 
art by urging that the hearer or spectator is not after 
all so free from self-interest as he seems , that m the oktaotiam 
act of artistic contemplation he experiences an enhance- tia 

ment or expansion of his being which is in truth a 
gain of the egoistic kind ; that in witnessing a play, for instance, 
a large part of his enjoyment consists m sympathetically identify- 
ing himself with the successful lover or the virtuous hero. All 
this may be tnie, but does not really affect the argument, since 
at the same time he is well aware that every other spectator 
or auditor present may be similarly engaged with himself. At 
most the objection only requires us to define a little more 
closely, and to say that the satisfactions of the ego excluded 
from among the pleasures of fine art are not these ideal, sym- 
pathetic, indirect satisfactions, which every one can share 
together, but only those which arise from direct, private and 
mcommunicable advantage to the individual 
Next, let us consider another generally accepted observation 
concerning the nature of the fine arts, and one, this time, relating 
to the disposition and state of mind of the practising 
artist himself While for success m other arts it is only caaaot ha 
necessary to learn their rules and to apply them until prmetiaaa 
practice gives facility, in the fine arts, it is commonly ^yniia 
and justly said, rules and their application will carry 
but a*little way towards success All that can depend 
on rules, on knowledge, and on the application of knowledge 
by practice, the artist must indeed acquire, and the acquisition 
IS often very complicated and laborious But outside of and 
beyond such acquisitions he must trust to what is called genius 
or imagination, that is, to the spontaneous working together 
of an inc^culably complex group of faculties, reminiscences, 
preferences, emotions, instincts m his constitution This char- 
acteristic of the activities of the artist is a direct consequence 
or corollary of the fundamental fact that the art he practises 
is independent of utility A utilitarian end is necessarily a 
determinate and prescribed end, and to every end which is 
determinate and prescribed there must be one road which is 
the best. Skill in any useful art means knowing practically, by 
rules and the application of rules, the best road to the particular 
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edds trf libftt tact, fThus the fmieri the ‘engineer, the eurponter, 
tbft ^builder se ter .113 be is not oonoerned with the look of bis 
Vuftkhngs, tbe rntwor so ter «mi he is not concerned wiith the 
designing of the putterns which he weeves, possesses eaob ius 
peculiar skiU, but a skill ^to which fixed problenas ore set, and 
which, if it mduiges m new inventions and combirmtione at all, 
can unduige them only for the sake of an improved solution of 
those particular problems The solution once found, tbe WMen- 
Uon^eooe made, its rules can be wxmttefi dowin, or at any rate 
Its pmctico can be imparted to others who wiH apply it m their 
turn. 'Whereas no man can write down^im a way that others 
can act upon, how liccthoven conquered unknown kingdoms 
inithe world of hairmony, or how Rembrandt turned the aspeots 
of gloom, squalor and afiliction mto pictures as worthy of cou'^ 
templation as those into which the Italians before hun had 
tuiined the aspects of spiritual exaltatiosi and shadowless day. 
The reason wliy the operations of the artist thus differ from the 
operations of thei ordinary craftsman or afftihoer is that bis ends, 
being ends other than useful, are not doterxninate nor fixed as 
theirs arc. He has large liberty to choose his own problems, and 
may solve each of them in a thousand different ways according 
to the prompting of his own ordering or creating instincts. 
The musical composer has the largest liberty of oil Having 
learned what is learnablc m his art, having masterod the compli- 
cated and laborious rules of musical form, bavmg next deter- 
mined the particular class of tlie work which he is about to 
compose, he has then before him the whole inexhaustible world 
of appropriate successions and combinations of emoiional sound 
He IS merely directed and not fettered, m the case of song, 
cantata, oratorio or opera, by the sense of the words which be 
has to set. The value of the result depends absolutely on his 
possessing or failing to possess porwers which can neither be 
trained m nor communicated to any man. And this double 
freedom, alike firom practical service and from the representation 
of definite objects, is what makes music m a certain sense the 
typical fine art, or art of arts. Architecture shares one-half of 
this freedom. It has not to copy or represent natural objects , 
for this service it calls m sculpture to its aid , but architecture 
without die other half of freedom altogether The architect 
has a aphere of liberty m the disposition of his masses, Imeii, 
colours, alternations of light and shadow, of plain and orna- 
mented surface, and the rest , but upon this sphere he can only 
enter on condition that he at the same time fulfite the strict 
practical task of supplying the required accommodation, end 
obeys the strict modiamcal necessities imposed by the laws of 
weight, 'thrust, support, resistance and other properties of 
sokd matter. The sculptor again, the painter, tlie poet, has 
each in like manner his sphere of necessairy facts, rules and 
conditions corresponding to the nature of bis task. The sculptor 
must be intimately versed both in the surface aspects and the 
inner mechanism of the human frame alike in rest and motion, 
and in tlie rules and conditions for its ropresentation iin solid 
lorm , the painter m a much more extended range of natural 
facts and appearances, and tbe rules and conditKins for repre- 
senting them on a plane surface ; the poet’s art of words has Us 
own not inconsiderable basis of positive and disciplined acqumi- 
tion. So far as rules, precepts, formulas and otliier commumcaible 
laws or secrets can tarry the artist,'' so far also the spectator 
can account for, analyse, ai>d, so to speak, tabulate the effects 
oi hts art. But the esscntul character of the artist’s operation, 
Its very bteom and virtue, lies in those parts of it wliich fall 
outside tliis range of regulation on the one liand and analysis 
on the other. His merit varies according to the felicity witli 
which he is able, in that region, to exercise his free choice and 
frame his inrhvidual ideal, and according to the tenacity with 
whioh he strives to grasp and realize his choice, or to attain 
perfection according to that ideal. 

In this connexion the question naturally arises. In what way 
do the progress and expansion of mccliamcal art affect the power 
and province of fine art ? Hie great practical movement of 
the world in our age is a movement for the development of 
mechanical inventions and multiplication of mechanical pro- 
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ducts. So ter asi these mventions are applied to* purposes piurely 
useful and eoiter as thoiriproducts do not protem to offer any« 
thing taioMvteRiplatton, ithw movemenft in ^ 

\ no way .RonDcms owr .argument iBut tthere as a vest 
mults^de of produdts 'Wtueh do profess quahties of 
ptefusuitnessi emd upon wfasthitbe'trnamenteimtenidcd srr' 
to make tltemfdeasurdbleareibeatewed by machinery; ,» 

and m speakmg of these we are oocuatomed ito the 
phrases art-industry, industrial art, art manufactures and the 
like, in these cases the industry or ingenuity which directs the 
ma^'iie is not fine art at ail, smoe the ohiiect of the machine 
IS simpiy fto multiply as easily and as perfectly as possible a 
definite and prescribed impress or pattern. This is equally 
true whether the machine is a stmplic one, like the engraver’s 
I press, for producing and multiplying impressions from an 
etigTAved pbte, or a highly complex one, like the loom, m which 
eUiliorate patterns of jcarpei or curtain are set for weaving. In 
both cases there exists behind the mechanical industry an 
industry winch is one of fine art inuts degree. In the case of the 
engraver’s press, there exists behind the industry of the printer 
the art of the engraver, wbicli, if the engraver is also the free 
inventor of the design, is then a fine art, or, if he is but the 
interpreter of the invention of another, is then in its turn a 
semi-medianical skill applied m aid of the fine art of the first 
inventor. In the case of the weaver’s loom there is, behind the 
mechanical induistry which directs the loom at its given task, the 
fine art, or what ought to be the fine art, of the designer who has 
contrived the pattern. In the case of the engraving, the mechani- 
cal industry of printing only exists for the soke of bringing out 
and disseminating abroad the fine art employed upon the design. 
In tiie case of the carpet or curtain, tbe fine art is often only 
called m to make the product of the useful or mechanical industry 
of the loom acceptable, since the eye of man is so constituted 
as to receive pleasure or the reverse of pleasure from whatever 
It rests upon, and it is to the mterest of the manufacturer to 
have his ^oduct so made as to give pleasure if it can. Whether 
the maohme is thus a humble servant to the artist, or the artist 
a kind of humble purveyor to the machine, the fine art m the 
result IS due to the former alone , and m any case it reaches 
the recipient at second-hand, having been put in circulation by 
a medium not artLStic but mechanical. 

Again, with reference not to the application of mechanical 
contrivances but to their .invention , is not, it may be inquired, 
tbe )title of artist due to the inventor of some of the 
astomshingly complex and astonishingly efficient nmobinms 
machines of modem tunes ? Does Ihe not spend os m Mmik 
much thought, labour, genius as any sculptor or 
musician in perfecting his construction according to ” 
his ideal, and is not the construction when at 1$ done— -so finished, 
so responsive in oU its parts, so almost human— is >not that 
worthy to be called a work of fine art ? The answer is that the 
inventor has a definite and practical end before him ; his ideal 
IS not free , he deserves aU credit as the perfector of a particular 
instrument for a.prescribed function, but an artist, a free follower 
of the fine arts, he is not ; although we may perhaps have to 
concede him a narrow sphere for the play of something like an 
artistic sense when he contrives the proportion, arrangement, 
form or finish of the several parts of his machine in one way 
rather than another, not because they work better so hut simply 
because tlieir look pleases him better. 

Returning from this digression, let us consider one common 
observation more on the nature fof the ffme arts. They axe 
activities, it ^is sard, which were put forth not because 
tlie^ need but becjiiuse they like They have the 
activity to spare, and to put it forth in this way pleases e# 
thorn. Fine art is to niarikind what play is to the 
individual, r free and arbitrary vent for energy which is not 
needed to be spent upon tasks concerned with the conservation, 
perpetuation or protection of life. To insist on the superffuous 
or optional character of the fine arts, to call them the play or 
pastime of the human race as distinguished fxxim its inevitable 
and sterner tasks, is dbviously only to leiterate our fundamental 
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illititttJliidn Wtiireen thp Srtts ^ ifcte 
^But’thleidistinetibti, a»<tttorteteea f6rift,lj4s be*>n 

InteJfpretfcd in Wletjr t»Ay« tad Monied ‘otrt 1:0 ta 
infinity of cbntlusibtiS; fedndu»i<ta r^gttrdikijg; bolth the tia^l^ 
of teb attii^ities nnd ih,t 'charactet hM liWee ^ thdr 

Test/lts, ' 

For ittstaneie, atartinjj froin tJiis inlaying tha(t the Aeitftdfc, 
activitiestae a kind of play, the EhjfBiih paySwjlojar ot tasocmtita . 
gO'i^s back to nie spontari^otn hridsi and Inovemtats 
of AUaWti, in which thifr itipefflbons eiieilgfes find a 
It then ehuittertita tWWiim of which the 
4>rtiie luttnan constStutiOh is capoWe apart froth direct 
advantage or utility Such ate the pitaitive or 
Vom^. Organic pfeasiires of sight afid hearing, aha the second- 
ary or derivative pledsutes of association or uncohscious 
Teminiscence and inference that soon become mixed Op with 
these. Such are ako the pleasures derived from following any' 
kind of mimicry, or repre^^rtehtatiOn of things real Or like reality 
The association psychology describes thie grouping Within the 
mind of predilections based upon these pleasures ; it shows 
how the growing organism learns to govern its play, or direct 
its superfluous energies, in Obedience to such predilections, 
till m mature individuals, apd still more 'in mature societies, a 
highly regulated and accomplHhed group of leisure activities arc 
habitually employed m suppjymg to a not less highly cultivated 
group of disinterested sensibilities their appropriate artistic 
pleasures It is by Herbert Spencer that this view has been 
most fully and systematically worked out 
Again, m the Views of an ancient philosopher, Pluto, and h. 
modern poet, Schiller, the consideration that the artistic activities 
ByPiai nature of play, and the manifestations ih 

^ which they result independent of realities and utilities, 
has led to judgments so differing as the following Plato held 
that the daily realities of things m experience are not realities 
indeed, but only far*off Shows or refledtions Of the true realities, 
that IS, of certain ideal or essential forms whldh can be appre- 
hended as existing by the mind Holding this, Plato saw in 
the works of fine art but the reflections of reflections, the show* 
of shows, and depreciated them according to their degree of 
remoteness ftom the ideal, typu al or sense-transcending exist- 
ences He sets the arts of medicine, agriculture, shoemaking 
and the rest above the fine arts, inasmuch as they produce 
'something serious or usefiil(<riroo8ati5i/ rt) Fine art, he says, pro- 
duces nothing useful, and makes only semblances (^iStaAoirodk^), 
whereas what mechanical aft produces are utilities, and even in 
the ordinaiy sense realities (avroirwi/f 
In another age, and thinking accordfng to another system, 
Schiller, bo far from holding thus cheap the kingdom of play 
and show, regarded his soverOi^ty Over that kingdom 
sUiUPr. noblest prerogative of man Schiller wrote ha* 

famous Leitets on the Aesfheitc EducoHdn of Mon m 
order to throw into popular currency, and at the same time 
to modify and follow Up in a particular direction, certam meta- 
physical doctrines which had lately been ‘launched upon the 
schools by Kant. The spirit of man, said Schiller after Kant, 
is placed between two worlds, the phjrsical world or world of 
sense, and the moral world or world of will. Both of itheeO’aie 
woflds of constraint or necessity. In the sonsiWe world, the 
spirit of man submits to constraint from witimul , in the moral 
world, it imposes constraint from within. So fhr as man yields 
to the importunities of sense, in so far he is bound and passive, 
the subject of outward shocks and victim of irrational forces 
So far as he asserts himself by tiie exercise of will, imposing upon 
sCrise ahd outward things the doniimotl of the moral law within 
him, in so far he b free and active, the rational lord of nature 
and not her Slave. Coiresponding to these two wwlds, he has 
within him ^0 conflicting xmptil^ or iihpulsions of his nature, 
the one driving him towards One way of living, the other towards 
another. The one, or sense impulsion [Si^ffirteb), Schiller 
thinks of as that which enslaves the spiritfdf man as the victim 
Of matter, the other or moral impt^on (Formtrteb) as that 
which enthrones it as the dictator of form Between the two 


%e tmfika at Am setais hvetevtae. The WM m ^ ib^dtie 
natmfe tad SeftiC, the sphere of man’s tabjCctieiPtad'i^iti^ 
Wages wOr agaimet'the Idngdom of Will and fiidral law,4btahere 
Of Ms activity dfid control, and every ctaqueiie of l!he*oete is an 
taercttdhmeflt'lipon the otfcttfr. Is there, then,^ho hbpe Wtrueb 
between the two^kmgdbms, ta^^rbChd vfliete the two*contta&ing 
impulses edn be reoontSled ? Way, the answer comes, there is 
‘Such a hope ; tadi a htatrol tebttory there exislfe Between 
Ihe passive kingdom of mattsrtr afid shrise. Where mah w compelled 
blindly tafed tad^bb, and the^active taigdoln Of law and^retuiOO, 
where'he » compelled stfemly to Wfll tad Oct, there w a kingdom 
Where both sense tad will nahy have ^ir Way, and whete mah 
may give the reih to Oil his powers. But this middle kingdom 
does not he in the sphere of practical life and conduct It lies 
in the^ sphere of those activities which neither subserve any 
necessity of nature nor fulfil any moral duty. Towards Activitife 
of this kind we hre driven by a third impulsion of Our nature not 
less essential to it than the other two, the impulsion, as Schiller 
calls It, of Hay {Sfieltrteh) Relatively to real Kfe and conduct, 
play IS a kind Of harmless show ; it is thht WhiOh We arc free to 
do or leave undone as we please, and which lies alike outwde tl^e 
sphere of needs and duties Ih play we may do as Wc like, oskI 
no mischief Will come of it In thn sphere man may put forth 
all his powers without risk of conflict, and may invent activities 
winch will give a Complete ideal satisfaction to the contending 
faculties of sense and Will at once, ‘to the impirfbes whiCh bid him 
feel and ehjoy the shocks of physidil and outward things, and 
the impulse which bids him master such things, control and 
regulate them In play you may impose ‘Upon Matter what 
Form you choose, tad the two will not interfeTc with One another 
or clash The kingdom ol Matter and the kingdom of Form 
thus harmonised, thus reconciled by the activities of play and 
show, will in other words be the kingdom of the Beautiful 
Follow the impulsion of play, and to thb beautiful you will find 
your road ; the activities you will find yourself putting fortii 
will lie the activities of aesthetic creation— yoU will have dis- 
covered or invented the flrie arts. “ Midway ’ ’ — these are SchJlCr ^ 
own words — midway between the formidaWe kingdom of 
natural forces and thie hallowed kingdom Of 'modal laws, the 
impulse of aesthetic creation builds up a third kingdom un- 
perceivcd, the gladsome kingdom of play and show, Whercih Ft 
emancipates man from all compulsion alike of physical and of 
moral forces *’ Schiller, t:he poet and enthusiast, thus making 
hib own application of the Kantian metaphysics, goes on to set 
forth how the fine arts, or activities of play and show, are ior 
him the typical, the id^l activities of the race, since m them 
alone is it possiblfe for hiah to put forth his whole, that is his ideal 
self. Only when he plays » taan really aiid truly ‘man.” 
” Man ought only to play with the beautiful, and he ought to 
play witii the beautiful o^y.” ** Education in taste tad ^auty 
has for its object to tram ‘Up in the utmost attainable harmony 
tlhe whole sum of the powers both of sense and spirit ” And the 
rest of Schiller’s argument is addressed to show how the octivitiOB 
oi artistic creation, once mvenied, react Upon other dopartmento 
Of human life, how the exercise of the play impulse propaxes 
men for an existence in which the inevitable collibion of the two 
other impulses shall be softened or averted more and more. 
That harmony of the powers which clash so violently in man's 
primitive nature, having first been found possible m the sphere 
of the fine arts, reflects itself, m hu judgment, upon the whole 
compositton of man, and attunes him, as an aesthetic being, into 
new capabilities for the conduct of his social existence. 

Ourireasons for dwelling on this wide and enthusiastic formula 
of Sohillei’s are both its importance in the history of reflection — 
It remained, indeed, for nearly a century a formula 
ahnost classical— and the measure of positive value metong 
which It still retains. The notion of a sphere of 
voluntary activity for the human spxnt, m which, 
under no compulsita of necessity or conscienoe, we 
order matters as we like them apart from any practical end, 
'seems coextensive with the widest conception of fine art and the 
few arts as they exist m oivihzed and developed communities. 
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It insif t$ on and brings into the light the free or optional character 
of these activities, as distinguished from others to which we are 
compelled by necessity or duty, as well as the fact that these 
activities, superfluous as they may be from the points of view of 
necessity and of duty, spring nevertheless from an imperious 
and a savmg instinct of our nature. It does justice to the part 
arhich IS, or at any rate may be, filled in the world by pleasures 
which are apart from profit, and by delights for the enjoyment 
of which men cannot quarrel. It claims the dignity they deserve 
for those shows and pastimes m which we have found a way to 
make permanent all the transitory delights of life and nature, 
to turn even our gnefs and yearnings, by their artistic utterance, 
into sources of appeasing joy, to ma^e amends to ourselves for 
the confusion and imperfection of reality by conceiving and 
imaging forth the semblances of things clearer and more complete, 
smee in contriving them we incorporate with the experiences 
we have had the better expenences we have dreamed of and 
longed for 

One manifestly weak point of Schiller’s theory is that though 
it asserts that man ought only to play with the beautiful, and 
that he is his best or ideal self only when he docs so, 
sufficiently indicate what kinds of 
play are beautiful nor why wc are moved to adopt 
them. It does not show how the delights of the eye and spirit 
in contemplating forms, colours and movements, of the ear and 
spirit in apprehending musical and verbal sounds, or of the whole 
mind at once m following the comprehensive current of images 
called up by poetry*— it does not clearly show how delights 
bke these differ from those yielded by other kinds of play or 
pastune, which are by common consent excluded from the 
sphere of fine art. 

The chase, for instance, is a play or pastime which gives scope 
for any amount of premeditated skill \ it has pleasures, for 
KiadMot which are in some degree 

piay analogous to the pleasures of the artist , we all know 

wkict the claims made on l)ehalf of the noble art of venerie 

(following true medieval precedent) by the knights 
** * * and woodmen of Sir Walter Sc ott’s romances. It is an 
obvious reply to say that though the chase is play to us, who in 
civilized communities follow it on no plea of necessity, yet to a 
not remote ancestry it was earnest, m primitive societies 
hunting docs not belong to the class of optional activities at all, 
but IS among the most pressing of utilitarian needs. But this 
reply loses much of its force since wc have learnt how many of 
the fine arts, however emancipated from direct utility now, 
have as a matter of history been evolved out of activities 
primarily utilitarian It would more to the point to remark 
that the pleasures of the sportsman are the only pleasures 
'arising from the chase , his exertions afford pam to the ^ ictim, 
and no satisfaction to any class of recipients but himself , or 
at least the sympathetic pleasures of the lookers-on at a hunt 
or at a battue are hardly to be counted as pleasures of artistic 
contemplation. Tlie issue which they witness is a real issue , 
the skilled endeavours with which they sympathize are put 
forth for a definite practical result, and a result disastrous to one 
of the parties concerned. 

What then, it may asked, about athletic games and sports, 
which hurt nobody, have no connexion with the chase, and 
give pleasure to thousands of spectators ? Here the difference 
IS, that the event which excites the spectator’s interest and 
pleasure at a race or match or athletic contest is not a wholly 
unreal or simulated event , it is less real than life, but it is more 
real than art The contest has no momentous practical conse- 
quences, but It 1$ a contest, an a^Aos, all the same, in which 
competitors put forth real strength, and one really wins and 
others are defeated Such a struggle, in which the exertions 
are real and the issue uncertain, we follow with an excitement 
and a suspense different in kind from the feelings with which 
we contemplate a fictitious representation. For example, let 
the reader recall the feelings with which he may have watched 
a real fencing Ixiut, and compare them with those with wluch 
he watcbQ#(t^*^ simulated fencing bout in Shakespeare’s Hamlii 
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The instance is a crucial one, because m tlM fictitious case the 
excitement is heightened by the introduction of the poisoned, 
foil, and by the tremendous consequences which we are awgre 
will turn, m the representation, on the issue. Yet because the 
fencing scene m HanUet is a representation, and not real, we fin& 
ourselves watching it in a mood quite different from that m 
which we watch the most ordinary real fencing-match with 
vizors and blunt foils , a mood more exalted, if the representa- 
tion is good, but amid the aesthetic emotions of which the 
fluctuations of strained, if trivial, suspense and the eagerness of 
sympathetic participation find no place. Hiedehght of tragedy,’^ 
says Johnson, proceeds from our consciousness of fiction, 
if we thought murders and treasons real, they would please no 
more.” So does the peculiar quality of our pleasure in watching 
the fencing-match in Ilasnlet, or the wrestlmg-match m As You 
Like It, depend on our consciousness of fiction if we thought 
the matches real they might please us still, but please us in a 
different way Again, of athletics in general, they arc pursuits 
to a considerable degree definitely utilitarian, having for their 
specific end the training and strengthening of individual human 
bodies. Nevertheless, m some systems the title of fine arts 
has been consistently claimed, if not for athletics technically 
so called, and involving the idea of competition and defeat, at 
any rate for gymnastics, regarded simply as a display of the 
phy*^!^! frame of man cultivated by exercise— as, for instance. 
It was cultivated by the ancient Greeks — to an ideal perfection 
of beauty and strength 

But apart from criticisms like these on the theory of Schiller, 
the Kantian doctrine of a metaphysical opposition between 
the senses and the reason has for most minds of to-day 
lost Its validity, and with it falls away Schiller’s tttor^n 
derivative theory of a Stofftneb and a Formtneb the light 
contending like enemies for dominion over the human oiaathro* 
spirit, with a neutral or reconciling Spielirteb standing 
between them. Even taking the existence of the 
Sptelineb, or play - impulse, by itself as a plain and in- 
dubitable fact in human nature, the theory that this impulse 
IS the general or universal source of the artistic activities of the 
race, whu h seemed adequate to thinkers so far apart as Schiller 
and Herbert Spencer, is found no longer to hold water The 
tendency of recent thought and study on these subjects has been 
to abandon the abstract or dialectical method m fa\ our of the 
methods of historical and anthropological inquiry In the 
light of these methods it is claimed that the artistic activities 
of the race spring in point of fact from no single source but from 
a number of different sources It is admitted that the play- 
impulse is one of these and the allied and overlapping, but not 
identical, impulse of mimicry or imitation another But it is 
urged at the same time that these twin impulses, rooted as they 
both are among the primordial faculties both of men anc^ ammaN, 
are far from existing merely to provide a vent whereby the 
superfluous energies of sentient beings discharge themselves 
at pleasure, but are indispensable utilitarian instincts, by which 
the young are led to practise and rehearse in sport those activities 
the exercise of which in earnest will be necessary to tlieir pre- 
servation m the adult state (The researches of Professor Karl 
Groos in this field seem to be conclusive.) A tliird impulse 
mnate in man, though scarcely so primordial as the other two, 
and one which the animals cannot share witli him, is the impulse 
of record or commemoration Man instinctively desires, alike 
for safety, use and pleasure, to perpetuate and hand on the 
memory of his deeds and expenences whether by words or by 
works of his hands contrived for permanence Ihis impulse 
of record is the most stimulating ally of the impulse of mimicry 
or imitation, and perhaps a large ^rt of the arts usually put 
down as springing from the love of imitation ought rather to 
be put down as springing from the commemorative or recording 
impulse, using imitation as its necessaiy means. Granting the 
existence m primitive r-an of these three allied impulses of play, 
of mimicry, and of record, it is urged that they are so many 
distinct though contiguous sources from which whule groups of 
the fine arts have sprung, and that all three in their origjn 
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served ends primardy or in great utilitarian. Examining 
any of the rudimcntaiy artistic activities pf primitive man already 
mentioned : the decoration of the person with tattooing^ or 
strings of shells or teeth or feathers had primarily the object 
of attracting or impressing the opposite sex, or terrifying an 
enemy, or indicating the tribal relations of the persoij so adorned , 
some of the same purposes were served by the scratches and 
tufts and markings on weapons or utensils ; the grafiit or outline 
drawings of animals incised by cave-dwellers on bones are 
surmised to have sprung in like manner from the desire of con- 
veying information, combined, probably, sometimes with that of 
obtaining magic power over the things represented , the erection 
of memorial shrines and images of all kinds, from the rudest 
upwards, had among other purposes the highly practical one of 
propitiating the spirits of the departed ; and so on through the 
whole range of kindred activities It is contended, next, that 
such activities only take on the character of rudimentary fine 
arts at a certain stage of their evolution Before they can 
assume that character, they must come under Uie influence 
and control of yet another rooted and imperious impulse in 
mankind That is the impulse of emotional self-expression, 
the instinct which compels us to seek relief under the stimulus 
of pent-up feeling , on instinct, it is added, second only m 
power to those which drive us to seek food, shelter, protection 
from enemies, and satisfaction for sexual desires According 
to a law of our constitution, the argument goes on, this need for 
emotional self-expression finds itself fully satisfied only by 
certain modes of activity, those, namely, which cither have 
in themselves, or impress on their products, the property of 
rhythm, that is, of regular interval and recurrence, flow, order 
and proportion Leaping, shouting, and clapping hands is the 
human animal’s most primitive way of seekmg relief under the 
pressure of emotion , so soon as one such animal found out 
that he botli expressed and relieved his emotions best, and 
communicated them best to his fellows, when he moved in icgular 
rhythm and shouted in regular time and with regular changes 
of pitch, he ceased to be a mere excited savage and became a 
primitive dancer, singer, musician — in a word, artist wSo soon 
as another found himself taking pleasure m certain qualities of 
regular interval,' pattern and arrangement of lines, shapes 
and colours, apart from all questions of purpose or utility, 
m his Uttooings and self-adornments, his decoration of tools 
or weapons or structures for shelter or commemoration, he m 
like manner liecame a primitive artist in ornamental and 
imitative design 

I'he special qualities of pleasure felt and communicated by 
doing things in one way rather than another, independently 
of direct utility, which we indicated at the outset as cliaracteristic 
of the whole range of the fine arts, appear on this showing to 
be dependent primarily on the response of our organic sensibilities 
of nerve and muscle, eye, ear and brain to the stimulus of rhythm 
(using the word m its widest sense) imparted either to our own 
actions and utterances or to the woriks of our hands Such 
pleasures would seem to have been first experienced by man 
directly, m the endeavour to find relief with limbs and ^0Ke 
from states of emotional tension, and then incidentally, as a 
kind of by-product arising and affording similar relief m the 
development of a wide range of utilitarian activities Into the 
nature of those organic seiisilnhtics, and the grounds of the 
relief they afford us when gratified, it is the province of physio- 
logical and psychological aesthetics to inquire : our business 
here is only with the activities directed towards their satisfaction 
and the results of those activities m the works of fine art On 
the whole the account of tlie matter yielded by the method of 
anthropological resoarch, and here very briefly summarized, 
may be accepted as answenng more closely to the complex 
nature of the facts than apy qf the accounts hitherto current , 
and So we may expand our first tentative suggestion of a defini- 
tion into one more complete, which from the mture of the case 
cannot be very brief or staple and must run somehow thus 
Fine (»ti ts mrythtng which man does ct makes in one way rather 
than anoAer^ fredy and mth premediUUim, in onher to express 
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and arouse emoHon, in obedience to laws of rhythmic movanmi 
or utterance or repdaUd design, and with results iracpendetU of 
direct utility and capable of affording to many permanent and 
disinterested delight. 

n. Of the Pine Arts severally 

Architecture, sculpture, painting, music and poetry are by 
common consent, as has be^ said at the outset, the five principal 
or greater fine arts practised among developed eom- 
munities of men. It is possible in thought to group Jf 
these five arts m as many different orders as there are 7 ;^/ * 

among them different kinds of relation or affinity greater 
One thinker fixes his attention upon one kind of rela- 
Uons as the most important, and arranges his group 
accordingly , another upon another , and each, when 
he has done so, is very prone to claim for his arrangement the 
\nirtue of being the sole essentially and fundamentally true 
For example, we may ascertain one kind of relations between 
the arts by inquiring which is the simplest or most limited in 
Its effects, which next simplest, which another degree less 
simple, which least simple or most complex of them all This, 
the relation of progressive complexity or comprehensiveness 
between the fine arts, is the relation upon which Auguste ( omte 
fixed his attention, and it yields in his judgment the following 
order , — Architecture lowest m complexitv, because boUi of the 
kinds of effects which it produces and of the material conditions 
and limitations under which it works , sculpture next , painting 
third , then music , and poetry highest, as the most rompkx 
or comprehensive art of all, both in its own special effects and 
in Its resources for ideally calling up the effects of all the iithtr 
ctrts as well as all the phenomena of nature and experiences of 
life A somewhat similar grouping was adopted, though from 
the consideralion of a wholly different set of relations, by Hegtl 
Hegel fixed hts attention on the v arying relations borne by the 
idea, or spiritual element, to the embodiment of the idea, or 
material element, in each art Leaving aside that part of his 
doctrine which concerns, not the phenomena of the arts them- 
selves, but their place 111 the dialectic ol world-plan or scheme of 
the universe, Hegel said m effect something like this Jn certain 
ages and among certain races, as m Egypt and Assjma, and 
again m the Gothic age of Europe, mankind has only rlim ideas 
for art to express, ideas insufiiciently disengaged and realized, 
of which the expression cannot be complete or lucid, but only 
adumbrated and imperfect, the characteristic ait of those 
ages IS a symlx)hc art, with its material clement predominating 
over and keeping down its spiritual , and such a s>mbolic art 
IS architecture In other a^s, as m the Grec*k age, tlie ideus 
of men luve come to be definite, disengaged, and clear , the 
characteristic art of such an age will be one m which the spiriturd 
and material elements arc in equilibrium, and neither predomi- 
nates over nor keeps down the other, but a thoroughly realized 
idea IS expiesscd in a thoroughly adequate and lucid form, 
this IS the mode pf expression called classic, and the classic ait 
is sculpture In other ages, again, and such are the modem 
ages of Europe, the idea prows in power and becomes importunate , 
the spiritual and material elements are no lonj/r in equilibrium, 
but the spiritual element predominates, the character, •'tic 
arts of such an age will be those in which thought, pas>ioii, 
sentiment, aspiration, emotion, emerge in freedom, de^irg with 
material form as masters or declining its shackles altogether , 
this is the romantic mode of expression, and the romantic arts 
are painting, ipusic and poetry. A later systemati/er, LoUe, 
fixed his attention on the relative degrees of freedom 01 independ- 
ence which the several arts enjoy— ^heir freedom, that is, from 
the necessit> of either imitating given facts of nature or mimstcr- 
mg, as part of their task, to given practical uses In his grouping, 
instead of the order architecture, sculpture, pamting, music, 
poetr>% music comes first, because it has neither to imitate any 
natural facts nor to sqrve any practical end , architecture next, 
because, though it is tied to useful ends and material conditions, 
yet It IS free from the task of imitation, and pleases the eye m 
m degree^ by pure form, light and shade, and the rest, as music 
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pkases the c'lr hy pure sound , tbftn^ as arts aiH tied to tin task 
of imitatron, sculpture, painting athd pbetry, taken in progroseive 
order according to the pwg^ssmg comprebensiveness of 'their 
several resources 

The thinker on these subjects has, moreover, to consider the 
enumeration and classification of the lesser or subordinate fine 
a, ^ artsi Whole clusters or families of these occur to the 
itinid at once , sudi as dancmg, an art sutowdinate 
otMuk* to music^ but quite different in kind , ikftiHfi, an art 
auxiliaiy to poetry, from which in kmd it differs no 
tt§ Mftt* , eloquence in sii kinds, so far as it is studied and 
not merely spontaneous , and among the arts which Idsbion or 
dispose material objects, enibrdtiery and the weaving^of patterns, 
pottery, glasmaktng, goldsmth^s work and jewelry, jotne/s work, 
'(according to the claim of 'some), and a score of other 
dexterities and industries idifch are more than mere dexterities 
and industries because they add dements of 'beauty and plsastfre 
to elements of serviceablcness and use To decide whether any 
given one of these has a right to the titl 6 of fine art, and, if so, 
to which of the greater fine arts it shouW \yt thought of as 
appended and suWdmate, or between which* two of them 
intermediate, is often no easy task. 

Ihc weak point of all classifications of the Mnd of which 
we have above given examples is that* each is mtemied to be 
No 000 instead of any other The truth 

IS, that the relations between the several fine artb are 
tioottnoi much too complex for any single classification to bear 
this character Every claisSification of the fine arts 
Iff 0 M necessarily he provisional, accordmg to the 
paiticular class of relations which it keeps m view. And for 
practical purposes it is requisite to bear in mind not one classifica- 
tion but several Fixing our attention, not upon complicated 
or problematical relations between the various arts, but only 
upon their simple and undisputed relations, and giving the first 
place m our consideration to the five greater arts of architecture, 
sculpture, painting, music and poetry, we shall find* at least 
three prlnc^al modes m which every fine art either' resembles 
or differs from the rest 
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z« T%0 Skapeng and the Speaking Arts hr Arts of PoTm and Arts of 
Uiteranee, or Arts of Space and Arts of 'time) — &ch of the greater' 
arts either tnakes something or not wtwioh can be seen and 
handled. The arts which make eomethmg which can be 
iSSoitho Boon 'and handled are architecture, sculpture and painting 
Ja the products or results of all these arts external matt^ri 
IS m some way or another manually put together, fashioiml 
or disposed But music and poetry do not produce any 
results of this kmd. What musm produces is somethinf; 
that can be lieard, asid what poetry produces is something 
that can be either heard or read -^which last is a kind of ideal hearing, 
having for its avenue the eye instead bf the ear, and for its maicriai, 
written signs for words instead of thie spoken words themselves 
Now what the eye sees ftota any one point of view, it sees all at once , 
in other words, the parts of anything we see fill or occupy not tune 
but space, and reaoh us from vanous points m space at a single 
simultaneous perception If wc are at the proper distance we see 
at one glance a house from the ground to the chimneys, a statue from 
head to loot, and m a picture at once the foreground and background, 
and ovorything that is withm the four comers of the frame Thero 
18, indeed, this distinction to bo drawn, that m walkmg round or 
through a temple, church, house or any other buildmg, new parts 
and proportions of the buildmg unfold ’themselves to view , and the 
same thmg happens in walking round a^stntao or turamg it on a turn- 
table : so that the spectator, by his own motions and the time it 
takes to efiect them, can impart to architecture and sculpture 
somethmg of the character of time arts. But their products, as 
contemplated from any one point of view, are in themselves solid, 
stationary and permanent m space. Whwsas the parts of sighing 
we hear, or, reading, can imagine that we hear, nil or occupy not 
space at all but time, and can only reach ua from vanous points m 
time through a contmuous senes of perceptions, or, m the case of 
reading, of images raised by words in die mind We have to wait, 
in nusio, while one note Isfiows another in a theme, and one theme 
another m a movement; and in poetry, while one line with its 
iniMQs follows another m a stanza, and one stanza another m a 
canto, and so on It is a convenient form of expressing both aspects 
of this difference between the tWo groups of arts, to say that arcHi- 
tect?n^, sculpture and painting are 'arts which give shs^c to things 
in space, or, mom briefly, shaping arts*; and musio and poetry arts 
1 ^ive utterance to tliinm agi time, or, more briefly, speaking 
jLhese simple terms of the shaping and the peaking airts (the 


eqmvalent of .the Ogr. btldende uud redeaede MUnsfe) arc not usual 
In English; but they seem appropriate ana dcarj the shnpidst 
alternatives for their use is to speak of the mitimm andithe oeoal 
arts, iOf 'the arts of epwre and the arts of tmoi Thas wipractioalty, 
4 t 4 not logically, the moift aaiwUntiali aod vital <lwt»iotion upon which 
a clasaifloatioa of the fine arte can be based The arts which surtound 
us ui space with stationary dffects for the eye, as the hohse we fiVe 
in, the pictures on the walls, the marble figure m the vuitibnie, are 
stationary, hold a different kind of plane m our experienoe-HOOt a 
greater or a higher placet, but eshenU^ a different p^ace'^from the 
arts which provide us with transitory dneots in time, effects capable 
of being awakened for the ear or mmd atony moment, as a symphony 
IS awakened by playing and a» ode by reading, but lywig in abeyance 
until we bid that moment come, aadpauing away when the perfiixsn- 
oBoe or ithe reading is ovefh Such, mdeedi, is the ji^actical force pf the 
distinction that in modem usage the expression fine art, or even art. 
IS often used by itself in a sense which tacitly excludes tnusic and 
poetry, and signifies the group of manual or shaping airts oloftev 
*As between three of tha five greater arts and the other two, the 
distinction on which we are now dweUmg is complete. Buildings, 
statues, pictures, belong strictly to sight and space , to . . 
time and to hearing, real tlirough the car, or ideal through ""JV 
the mind in reading, belong music and poetty Among 
the lesser or subolpdmate arts, however^ there are sever^ 
in which this distinction finds no place, and which produce, justMo 
m space and time at once, effects xmdway between the 
stationary or stable, and the transitory or fleeting Such is the 
dramatic art, in which the actor makes with hiS actions «iid gestures, 
or several actors make with the combination of their different 
actions and gestures, a kind of shiitmg picture, which appeals to the 
eyes of the witnessesi wlule the sung or spoken words ot the drama 
apjieal to their ears , thus making of tlicm sjioctators and auditors 
at once, and associatmg with th(‘ pure time art of words the mixed 
timc-and-space art of b^iiy movements As all movement whatso- 
ever is necessarily movement through 8 pa<^e, and takes time to 
happen, so every other fine art which is whoJiy or in part an act of 
movement partakes in like manner of tins doul)le character Along 
with acting thus comes darning Dfincmg, when it is of the miimc 
character, may itself bo a kind of noting , hisloncally, indeed, the 
dancer’s art was the parent of the actor s , whotlier ^part from or in 
conjunction with lh)e mimic element, dancing is an art m which 
bodily movements obey, accompany, and, as it were, express or 
accentuate in space the time effects of music Eloquence or oratory 
m like manner, so far as its power depends on studied and pre- 
meditated gesture, lb albo an art which to some extent onfoices its 
primary appeal through the car m tune by a secondary appeal 
through the eye in space, So much for the first distinction, that 
between the shaping or space arts and the speaking or time arts, 
with the intermediate and subordmate class ot arts which, like 
acting, dancing, oratoory, add to ithc pure tim^ element a mixed 
txme»and-s|>ace element These labt can hardly be called shaping 
arts, because it is h‘is own person, and not anything outside himself, 
which the actor, the dancer, the orator disposes or adjusts ; they 
may perh^s best be called arts of motum, or moving astsi 
2 The TinttaHve'and the No» 4 miatwe Arts ^Each art either does 
or does not represent or imitate somethmg which exists already m 
nature Of the five greater fine arts, those which thus 
represent objects existing m nature are sculpture, pamting 
and poetry Those which do not represent anything so J.", 
existing are music amd architecture. On thit ipniaciple we 
get a new grouping Two shaping or space arts and one 
speaking or time art now form the imitative group of 
sculpture, painting and poetry , while otte space art' and 
one time art form the non-imitative group of musio amd 
architecture The mixed spaceHand-time artaof the actor, and of the 
dancer, so far as he or she Is sdso a mimic, belong, of course, by their 
very name and nature, to the imitative class 
It was the imitative character of the fine arts which chiefiy 
occupied the attention of Anstotle. But in ordor to understaadi the 
art theories of Aristotle it is necessary to bear in mmd 
the very different meanings winch the idea of imitation 
bora to his mmd and beats to ours For Aristotle the 
idea of imitation or representation (mmists) was extended 
so as to denote the expressing, evoking or making manifest g^cordiOM 
ot anything whatever, whether material objects or ideas 
or feelings Music and dancmg, by wbxch utterance or 
expression is given to emotions tfa^ may be quite detached 
from all definite ideas or images, ore thus for him varieties of Imita- 
tion He says, indeed, most music and dancMg, as if he was Aware 
that there were exceptions^ but he does not indicate what the ex- 
ceptions are , and under t)^ head of imitative musiC, he disrtnntly 
reckons some kinds of instnimental music without words But m 
our own more restricted *usagc, to imitate means to copy, mimic or 
represent some existing phenomenon, some definite redity of 
experience ; and sse can bnly call those imitative arts which bdng 
before uB such things, either directly by showing us theiti aothal 
likeness, as sculpture does (in solid form, and as paintiqg doesi py 
means of hnes and colours on a plane surtace. or else indirectly, by 
callmg up ideas or Images of them ih the mind, as poetiy andimia- 
ture do V rAtsAs ot words. It is*by Shretch df osobiaty twNk;e 
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tb»t we aoply word iktjktioA evto ol 

thiM? , eince words are wo true Ukeuew but customary signs 
for/w tiling they represent, And ihpsd arts we eannot call 
imitative at aXi, wmch Wy,CQtnbihiaVons of abstract sound or form 
express and arouse emo^ons unattended by the recognizable likeness, 
idea or image of any definite tniM- 
Now the emotions of music when music goes along with words, 
whiter m the shape of actual song or even of tlie instrumental 
accompaniment of song, are no doubt in a certain sense 
attended with definite ideas , those, namely, which a^ 
expressed by the words themselves But the same ideas 
would be conveyed to the mind equally, well by the same 
words if they were simply spoken* Wliat the music 
ooatribates is a spemai element of its own, an element of pure 
motion^ aroused through the sense of hoaxing, w]^ heightens the 
effeet^of the words upon the feelings without helping to elucidate 
them for the understanding. Nay, ft is well known that a song well 
sung produces its intended effect upon the feClmgs almost as fully 
thou^ we fail to catch the wosds or are ignorant of the language 
to which they belong. Thus the vipw of Aristotle cannot be defended 
on the ground that he was famiUax with music only m an elementary 
form, and principally as the direct accompaniment of words, and 
that m his day the modem development of the art, as an art for 
budding up constructions oif indepenclent sound, vast and mtricate 
fabrics of melody a^ harmony detached from words, was a thing 
not yet imagineo That is perfectly true ; the immense technical 
and intellectual development of music, lx>th in its resources and its 
capaciliob, 1 $ an achievomqnt of the modern world , but the ossentaal 
character of musical sound is the same in its most elementary as in 
Its most complicated stage. Its privilege is to give dehght, not by 
communic.itmg definite ideas, or calling up particular images, but 
by appeaUng to certain organs sensibdities in our nerves of hoanng. 
and through buch appeal expressmi on the one iiart and arousing 
on the olUtr a unique kmd of emotion The emotaon caused by 
music may be altogether independent of any idtms convcyable by 
words Or it may serve to intensify and enforce otlicr emotions 
arising at the same time m connexion with the ideas convoyed by 
words , and it was one of the contentions of Richard Wagner that 
in tho former phase the art is now exhausted^ and that only in the 
Utter are new conquests m store for it. But m either case the music 
is the music, and is Itha nothing els$ , it is no xeprescnUtion or 
similitude of anything whatsoever 
But does not instrumental music, it will be said, sometimes really 
imitate the sounds of nature, as the piping of birds, the whispering 
- . of woods, the moaning of stprms or explosion of thunder , 

»n»J<»t these things by resem- 
blances so dose that they almost amount m the strict 
imitation ? Occasionally, it is true, music does 
allow lUelf these playful excursions mto a region of quasinimitatiou 
or mimicry It modifies the character of its abstract sounds mto 
somctlung, so to speak, more concrete, and, instead ,of sensations 
which are like nothing else, affords us sensations .which recogsusubly 
resemble those we receive from some of tho sounds of nature. But 
«uch excursions arc hasardous, and to ms^o them often is the surest 
proof of vulgarity m a musician. Neither are the successful effects 
of the great composers m evoking .ideaswql particular .naturdi pheno- 
mena generally m the nature of .real imitations or representations ; 
although passages such as tho nott« of the doye and nightingale m 
llaydiTs Quation, and of the cuckop m Beethoven's PssmrsT Sym- 
^ony, the bleating of the sheep m the Don QmfitoUi symphony of 
Richard Strauss, must be acknowledged to bo exceptions Agam, 
it is a recognised fact concerning the effect of instrumental music 
on those of its hearers whp try to translate such effect mto words, 
that they will all find tibemsidves m tolerable agroemenit as to the 
meaning of any passage so long as tliey only attempt to desenbe 
it m terms of vague emotion, and to say such and sudii a passage 
expresses, as the case may be, dejection or triuinph, effort or the 
relaxation of effort, eagemese or languor, suspense or fruition, 
anguish or glee But their agreemeiit comes to an end the moment 
they begm to assooato, in their interpretation, definite ideas with 
these vague emotions ; then we find that what suggests in idea to 
one hearer tho vicissitudes of war will suggest to anothex, or to the 
same at another time, the viqissitudeB otloyO) to another those of 
spmtual yearning and aspiration, to another, it may be, those of 
changeful travel by forest, field and ocean, to another those of 
life's practical struggle and ambition The infinite variety of ideas 
which may thus be called up m. different mmds by the same atmin 
of mubic IS proof enough that the music is not Mo any pacticular 
thmg, The torr^t of varied and entcaacing emotion wtuen it pours 
along the heart, emoiioii Intant and undtvined until the spki of 
sound begins, that is miiiio’s achievement and its aeciet. It is this 
offset , whether coupled or not iwith a tramed intelleotual ziscogmtion 
of the highly abstract amdclabowitenatnie of the laws of the rdafioa, 
succession and comhmations of* sowida on) which the elEeot depends, 
that has caused some ihmkiers, withtSchopenhaueciatl ithear/head, to 
find m music t;be nearest* approach we have ton voice linmuibehind 
the veil, a universal i vosbe expressing th«> eentsal purpose and 
deepest essence of tbiiigs,i onconfuacd by floothigfacitualities or by the 
distracting duty of osslrng up images of peAnlaiiiejid perishable 
phenomena, music,'* in Schopenhauer’s own words, reveals the 
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;inttermo8it essential being of the world, and expresses thc» hSighest 
wisdom m a language the reason does not undeixUmd " 

Aristotle endn»vOured to frame a classification of the ari% in their 
several applications and developments, on two grounds-^ths nature 
of the objects imitated by each, and the means or mstru- 
menta employed in the imitation But m the case of 
music, as it exists in the modem world, the first part of 
tins endeavour fa^ to the giKiund, because the obftxt imitated hog, 
in the sense m which we now use the woid imitation, no o^tence 
The moans employed by music are successions and combmationaof 
vocal or instrumental sounds regulated according to the thsgo 
conditions of tune ai^ pitch {whim together make up melody) and 
harmony, or the <rf laUbns of different strains of time and tone co- 
operant but not pmnailel With these means, music either creates 
her independent constructions, or else accompanies, adorns, enforces 
the imitative art of speech — but herself imitates not , and may be 
best defined simply as a speabtng or time art^ of which tho bustnoss is to 
oxpreso and arouse emotion by successions and combinations^f regulated 
sound. 

That which music is thus among the speaking or time-arts, 
architectuxo is among the shaping or space-arts As music appeals 
to our faculties for takmg plc^re in non-imitative 
icombinations of traiisitory sound, so architeciture appeals 
to pur faculties for takmg pleasure m non-im>tntivo 
combinations of stationary mass Corresponding to the 
system of car-effects or combinations of time, tone and 
harmony with which music works, architecture works 
with a system of cye^octs or combmalioni of mass, crnitenr, light 
and shade, colour, proportion, interval, alternation of plain and 
decorated parts, regularity ami variety m regularity, apparent 
stability, vastiiess, appropriateness and the rest Only the materials 
of architecture arc not volatile and intangible hke. sound, but solid 
timber, brick, stone, metal and mortar, and the laws of weight and 
force according to which these materials have to be combined W 
much more severe afid cramping than tho laws of melody and harmony 
wiucli regulate the combinations of music 'i he architect is fur,thsr 
subject, unlike the mubician, to the dictates and precise prcscxiptiptis 
of utility Even m structures xaiscd for purjioscs not of everyday 
use and necessity, but of ccmimemoration or worship, the mles for 
such comfiicmoration and such worshiji have prescribed a more or 
less fixed arrangement and propoilion of the parts or members, 
whether in the Egyptian temple or temple-tomb, the Greek temj la 
or herdon, or in the churches of the middle ages and Bjcnaissance m 
the West 

Hence the effects of arclutocture are necessarily less fuff of various, 
rapturous and unforeseen cncliantment than the effects of mfisie 
Yet for those who po&scss sensibility to tfie pleasures of th^ 
eye and the poriecUons of ahapmg art. the 
of the great ^es has yielded combinations which, so 
as comiianson is permissible between tfiings nudike m their ^ 
materials, faff little short of the achievements of music ^ 
in those kinds of epicol|leiico which are common to them botfip In 
die virtues of lucidity, of jpst proportion and organic interdependence 
of the sevcial parts or members, in the inathematic subdety of their 
mutual relations, and of the trab^tions irom one part -qr ^member (to 
another, in purity and finish of individual .forms, in the cheracte 
of one thing growing naturally out of another and every dung serviBg 
to complete the whole^-m these qualities, no mnstoel combination 
can well surpass a typscb Bono teinple such as the Farthemitt at 
Athens None, agam, can well surpass some of the great cathedsfils 
of the middle ages m the qualities of 8ublimi.ty,of complexityfintfiho 
power both of expressmg and suggestmg spmtual aspication, inrithe 
mvention of intricate developments and ramifications about a oeoeitral 
plan, m the muon of majesty m the mam <conceptum wjuthiectUity 
of adornment in detail. lo fancifulness, m the unexpected, ip 
osqiricions and: far-sought opulence, m fiUmg the mind with mifiglfid 
enchantments of east and west and south and ngnth, music 
hardly do more than a building like St ^Mark's at Venme does^'V^tn 
its blending of Bysaiodne elements, Itakan elements, Gothic elements, 
each earned to the utmost pitch of elaboration and teach ennened 
with a hundred caprices of ornament, but all wackmg togeBie^ aUun 
obedience to a law, and ** ali baginnmg and ending’ with the dross." 

In the case of architecture, however, as m (the case of music, the 
non-imitattve character must not be stated quibs without exce^ion 
or reserve* There have been styles of aschitectune m « . 

which forms suggestmg or imitatmg imtaraa or other 
phenomena hav»< held a place among the abstract toms 
proper to tber art. Often the mode of such .suggestions < 

18 rather symbolical, to >th 6 ;imiiid than natty mitab^ tor 
theeye; aa when the number aadrdationiuofitbd heavenly 
planets were imaged by that race of astcoinociliers, the Balm- in mf^^T 
lottians, m the sevcpiconoehtiicmdlaofitheirgri^ tempsj) 
andinmanyotlmranliridotuffalconstimetlm orassfiien 
the shape of the orossmaa adopted, with iaaanicKhbk alight varietSsf 
and modificatktti 8 ,ior theigmiadklfin of *the chuixhesofiChnnJbebi* 
dom. Pdssing tfi >eiBaiiipldSJ ^of iantfitiQii more' properly sot xaffad, 
ttmiav be turns, aodijwas; at’anv-irabs, ioog bebeved, that the (hides 
of’Gothio churdMe; wbihi^cBiee<theiuae>of the pomted orchhad been 

the idea of tEe neural aisle?of the forest, and that the upsoanng 
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lorest trunks and mectuig branches were more or less eousciously 
Imaged in their piers and vaultings In the temple-palaces of 
Egypt, one of the regular architectural members, the sustaining pier, 
is orten systematically wrought in the actual likeness of a con- 
ventionalized cluster of lotus stems, with lotus flowers for the capital 
When we come to the fttshion, not rare m Greek architecture, of 
carving this same sustaining member, the column, in complete human 
likeness, and employing caryatids, canephon, atlases or iJie like, 
to support the entamaturr of a building, it then becomes difficult 
to say whether we have to do with a work of architecture or of 
sculpture The case, at any rate, is different from that m which 
the sculptor IS called in to supply surface decoration to the vanous 
members of a builrlmg, or to nlf with the products of his own art 
spaces in the building specially contrived and left vacant for that 
purpose When the imitative feature is in itself an indispensable 
member of the architectural construction, to architecture rather 
than sculpture wc shall probably do best to assign it 
Defining architecture, then (a]jart from its utility, which for the 
present we leave out of consideration), as a shaping art, of which the 
tun M IS to express and aronie emotion by combinations 

of ordered and decorated ma^s, we pass from the character- 
22”'" istiCB of the non -imitative to those of the imitative group 
zfumiv. namely sculpture, painting and poetry 

If we keep m mind the source and ongm of these arts, we must 
remember what has alr<*ady been observed, that they spring by no 
Thm imiiM. *^*^^*''* man’s love of imitation alone, but from his 
22 jSrta * desire to reconl and commemorate experience, using the 
222”* faculty of imitation as his means Mnemosyne (Memory) 
mnmm or Greek tradition the mother of the Muses , imitation, 

in the sense above defined, is hut their instrument Hence 
we might think arts of record a better name for this 
group than arts of imitation The answer is but a large 
part of pure architccturt' is also commemorative , from 
the pyramids and obelisks of Egypt doivn there arc many 
monuments in which th( impulse of men to perpetuate their own or 
others’ memories has work« d without any aid of imitation Henct 
as the di finition of a class of arts contrasted with aahitecturc and 
music the name " arts of lecord " w'ould fail , and we hast to fall 
back on the current and established name of the “ imititive arts ’* 
In considering them wc cannot do better than follow that Aristotelian 
division which describes each art according, first, to fht objects 
which It imitates, and, secondly, to the means it employs 

Taking sculpture first, as imitating a smaller range of objects than 
the other two, and imitating them more rompletelv sculpture may 
Bouloiurm the shapes ol whatever 

ornmoMm things posscss length, breadth and mignitiidt h'or its 
m^’triiments it has solid form, which tlie sculptor 
mr * carves out of a hard substance, as m the case of 

wood and stone, or models in a yielding substance, as m the ca!>e of 
clay and wax, or casts m a dissolved or molten sunstance, as in the 
case of plaster and of metal m certain uses, or beats, draws or chases 
in a malleable and ductile substance, as in the case of metal in other 
uses, or stamps frotn dies or moulds, a method sometimes used in 
all soft or fu»ble materials Thus a statue or statuette may either 
be carved straight out of a block of stone' or wood, or first modelled 
in clay or wax, tht n moulded in plaster or some equivalent material, 
and then carverl in stone or ca-st in bronze A gem is wrought m 
atone by cutting and gnmhng Figures in jeweller’s work arc 
wrought by beating and chasing , a medallion by beating and 
chasing or else by stamping from a die , a com by stamping from a 
die , and so forth The process of modelling (Gr vMtthv) in a soft 
substance being rogarded as the typical process of the sculpt 01 , the 
name ptastie art has boon given to his operations in general 
In general terms, the task of sculpture is to imitate solid form with 
solid form But sculptured form may be cither completely or in- 
completely solid Sculpture in completely solid form 
exactlv reproduces, wliother on the original or on a different 
scale, the relations or proportions of the object imitated 
in the three dimensions of length, breadth and depth or 
thickness Sculpture in incompletely solid foiTn re- 
produces the proportions of the objects with exactness 
only so far as concerns two of its dimensions, namely, those of 
len^h and breadth , while the third dimension, that of depth 
or thickness, it reproduces in a diminished proportion, len'- tag it 
to the eye to infer, from the partial degree of projection m < n to 
the work, the full projection of the object imitated The fotmtr, or 
completely solid kind of sculpture, is called sculpture m the round , 
its works stand free, and can be walked round and seen from all 
points The latter, or incompletely sohd kind of sculpture, is caUed 
sculpture m relief , its works do not stand free, but are engaged in or 
attached to a background, and can only be seen from m front 
According, in the latter kind of sculpture, to its degree of projection 
from the background, a work is said to be in high or in low relief 
Sculpture in the round and sculpture m rehef are alike m this, that 
the properties of objects which they imitate are their external forms 
as defined by their outlmes — ^that is. by the boundanes and circum- 
scriptions of their massea-Hsad tliBir light and shade-^the lights and 
shadows, that is, which diversify the curved surfaces of the masses 
in cottsequsnoo of their alternations and gradations of projection and 
recessuM^fsiina the tyro kmds of sculpture differ in this. A work 
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of sculpture in the round imitates the whole of the outlmes by 
which the Qbiect imitated is circutnshribed in the three dimensions 
of space, and presents to the eye, aS the object itself would do, 
a new outline succeeding the last every moment as you walk rdund it 
Whereas a work of sculpture in relief imitates only one outline oi 
any object , it takes, so to speak, a section of the object as seen 
from a particular point, and traces on the background the boundary- 
line of that particular section , merely suggesting, by modelling the 
surface within such boundary according to a regular, but a dimin- 
ished, ratio of projection, the other outnpes which the object would 
present if seen from all sides successively 
As sculpture in the round reproduces the real relations of a sohd 
object m space, it follows that the only kind of Object which it can 
reproduce with pleasurable effect according to the laws 
of regulated or rhythmical design must be one not too 2*22'^ 
vast or complicated, one that can afford to be detached 
and isolated from its surroundings, and of which all the 
parts can easily be perceived and apprehended in their ” 
organic relations Further, it will need to be an object 
interesting enough to mankind m general to make them take 
delight m seeing it reproduced with all its parts m complete 
imitation And agam, it must be such that some considerable 
part of the interest lies in those particular properties of outline, 
play of surface, and light and shaae which it is the specuil function 
of sculpture to reproduce Thus a sculptured representation in 
the round, s<iy, of a mountain with cities on it, would hardly be a 
sculpture at all , it could only be a model, and as a model might 
have value , but value as a work of fine art it could not have, because 
the object imitated would lack organic definiteness and complete- 
ness , It would lack universality Of interest, and of the interest 
which it did possess, a very mconsidbrable part would depend upon 
its properties of outline, surface, and light and shade Obviously 
there is no kind of object m the world that so well unites the required 
conditions for pleasurable imitation m sculpture as the human body 
It IS at oncL the most complete of organisms, and the shape Ot all 
others the most sulitle as well as the most intelligible in its outlines , 
Hie most habitually detached in activi or stationaiy fieedom , 
the most interesting to mankind, because its own , the richest in 
those particular effects, contours and modulations, contrasts, 
harmonies and transitions ol modelled surface and circumscnbing 
Imc , which it is the prerogative of wulpture to imitate Accordingly 
the object of imitation for this art is pre-eminently the body of man 
or wonun That it has not bci n for the sake of rejiresenting men and 
women as such, but for the sake of representing gods m the likeness 
of men and women, that the human form has been most enthusiastic- 
ally studied, does not affect this fact irt the theory of the art, though 
it IS a consideration of great importance m its history Besides the 
human form, sculpture may imitate the forms of those of the lovvtr 
animals whose physical endowments have something of a Icindied 
perfection, with other natural or artificial olqccts as may be needed 
merely by way Of accessory or symbol The body must for the 
purposes of this art be divested of covenng, or covered only with 
such tissues as reveal, translate or play about vMthont concealing 
it Chiefly in lands and apes where climate and social use have 
given the sculptor the opportunity of studying human forms so 
draped or undraped has this art attained perfection, and become 
exemplary and enviable to that of other races 
Relief sculpture is more closely connected with architecture than 
the other kind, and indeed is commonly used in subordination to it 
But if its task is thus somewhat different from that of 
sculpture in the round, its principal phjccts of imitation * ' ^ 
are the same The human body remains the prmcipal 
thoxiH» of the 8Cul]'»tor in relief . but the nature of his art * 
allows, and sometimes comjiels, him to include other 
objects m the range of his imitation As he has not to 
represent the real dej>lh or projection of tilings, but only 
to suggest them according to a ratio which he may fi\ himstlf, so 
he can introduce into the third or depth dimension," thus arbitrarily 
reduced, a multitude of objects for which the scUIjvtor m the round, 
having to observe the real ratio of the three dimensions, hai no room 
He cun place one figure m slightly raised outline emerging from 
behind the more fully raised onthne of another, and by the «'rime 
system can add to his representation rocks, tiws, nay mount nns 
and cities and birds on the wing But the more he uses Hus liberty 
the less will he be tnily a sculptor Solid modelling, «ind real light 
and shade, are the special moans or instruments of effect which the 
sculptor alone among imitative artists enjoys Single outlines «md 
contours, the choice of one particular section and the tr.icmg of its 
circumscnjytion, are means which the sculptor envoys m common 
with the painter- or draughtsman And indeed, when we consider 
works executed wholly or m part in very low rehef, whether Assyrian 
battle-pieces and hunting -pieces m alabaster or bronze, or tiic 
backgrounds carved In bronze, marble or wood by the Italian 
sculptors who followed the example set by Ghiberti at the Renais- 
sance, We shall see that the pnnciple of such work is not the pnnciple 
of sculpture at all Its effect depends little on qualities of surface- 
light and shadow, and mainly on qualities of contour, as traced by a 
i^ght line of shadow on the side away from the light, and a slight 
line of light on the side next to it And we may fairly hesitate 
whether we shall rank the artist who works On this principle, which 
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is properly a graphic rather than a plastic principle, among sculptors 
or among drau^tsmcn The above are cases in which the relief 
sculptor exercises his liberty in the introduction of other objects 
besides human figures into his sculptured compositions But there is 
another kind of relief sculpture m which the artist has less choice 
That IS, the kind m which the sculptor is called in to decorate ^ith 
carved work parts of an architectural construction which are not 
adapted for the introduction of figure subjects, or for their introduc- 
tion only as features m a scheme of ornament that comprises many 
other elements To this head belongs mdst of the carving of capitals, 
mouldings, f noses (except the fneses Of Greek temples), bands, 
cornices, and, in the Gothic style, of doorway arches, nicnes, canopies, 
pinnacles, tirackets, spandrels and the thousand members and parts 
of members which that stylo so exquisitely adorned with true or 
conventionalized imitations of natural forms This is no doubt a 
subordinate function of the art , and It is impossible, as we have seen 
already, to find a precise line of demarcation between carving, in this 
decorative use, which is properly sculpture, and that which belongs 
properly to architecture 

Irving such discussions, we may content ourselves wnth the 
definition of sculpture as a shaping art^ of which the business ts to 
iwi## Mm arouse emotion by the tmUaiton of natural 

oetimtioa principally the human body, in solid form, 

me inturm ^^P^^ducing either their true proportions in three dimensions, 
Mouipsun, proportions in the two dimensions of length and 

breadth only, with a diminished proportion in the third dimension of 
depth or thickness 

In considering bas-rehef as a form of sculpture, wc have found 
ourselves approaclimg the confines of the second of the shaping 
- . . mutative ai Is, the graphic art or art of painting Painting, 

^ as to its means or instruments of imitation, dispenses 
dimension altogether It imitates natural 
mrt ^ objects by representing them as they are represented on 

* the retina of the eye itself, simply as an assemblage of 
variously shaped and vanously shaded patches of colour on a flat 
surface Painting does not reproduce the third dimension of reality 
by any third dimension of its own wliatcvcr , but lea\ es the eye to 
infer the solidity of objects, their recession and projection, their 
nearness and remoteness, by the same perspective signs by which 
it also infers those facts in nature, namely, by the direction of their 
several boundary lines, the incidence and distiibution of their lights 
and sliadows, the strength or faintness of their tones of colour 

Hence this art has an infinitely greater range and freedom than 
any form of sculpture Near and far is all the same to it, and 
P . whatever comes into the field of vision can come also 
^ picture , trecs as well as persons, and 
^ trees, and stars as well as clouds , the 

remotest mountain snows, as well as the violet of the 
pm n g. foreground, and far-off multitudes of people as well as 
one or two near the eye Whatever any man has seen, or can imagine 
himself as seeing, that he can also fix by painting, subject only to 
one great limitation, — that of the range of brightness which he is 
able to attain 111 imitating natural colour illuminated by light 
In this particular his art can but correspond accordmg to a greatly 
diminished ratio with the effects of nature But excepting this it 
can do for the eye almost all that nature herself does . or at least 
all that nature would do if man had only one eye since the three 
dimensions of space produce upon our binocular machinery of vision 
a particular stereoscopic efiect of which a picture, with its two 
dimensions only, is mcapable The range of the art being thus almost 
unbounded, its selections have naturally been dictated by the varying 
interest felt m this or that subject of representation by the societies 
among whom the art has at various times been practised As m 
sculpture, so m paintmg, the human form has always held the first 
place For the painter, the intervention of costume between man 
and his environment is not a misfortune m the same degree as it is 
for the sculptor For him, clotlies of whatever fashion or ampUtude 
liave their own charm , they serve to diversify the aspect of the 
world, and to express tlie characters and stations, if not tnc physical 
frames, of his personages , and ho is as happy or happier among the 
brocades of Venice as among the bare limbs of the Spartan palaestra 
Along with man, there come into paintmg all animals and vegetation, 
all man's furniture and lielongmgs, his dwelling-places, fields and 
landscape , and in modem times also landscape and nature for their 
own sakes, skies, seas, mountains and wildei^csses apart from man 

Besides the two qucstiona about any art, what objects does it 
imitate, and by the use of what means or instruments, Anstotle 
ThechM of poetry) the further question, 

forme or several possible forms does the imitation in any 

modeeat assume? We may transfer very nearly the 

ooiniiars inquiry to painting, and may ask, concerning any 
iM#. pninter, accordmg to which of three possible systems he ; 
rnadm Joule ^nrks Thp three possible systems are (1) that .which 
nsid r ehnir, nttends principally to the configuration and relations of 
natural objects indicated by the, .direction of their 
boundanea, for defining which there Is a convention m universal, 
use, the convention, that is, of Ime , this may .bei called for short 
the system of line , (a) that ^hiph atifendg chiedy to their configuta- 
tkm.aiid mlatioiis as indicated m Incidence a^id distnbution 
aif their hgnts and shadows^this is the system of lightHOid-shadp dr 


chiaroscuro ; and (3) that which attends chiefly, not to their con- 
figuration at all, but to the distribution, qualities and relations of 
local cotours upon their surface this is the system of colour It is 
not possible for a painter to imitali naiuidl objects to the eye at all 
Without either denning thtir boundaries by outlines, or suggesting 
the shape of their masses by juxtapositions of hght and dark or of 
local colours In the complete art of paintmg, of course, all thiee 
methods arc employed at once. But m what is known as outlm 
drawing and outline engraving, onC of the three methods only kl 
employed, line , m monochrome pictures, and in shaded drawingsr 
and engravings, two only, hne with light and-shadi , and in the 
various shadcless forms of decorative painting and colon r-prmting, 
two only, line with colour Even m the most accomplished examptos 
of the complete art Of painting, as was pointed out by Ruskin, we 
find that there almost always prevails a predilection for some one 
of these three parts of painting over tiie other two Thus among 
the mature Italians of tfie Renaissance, Titian is above all things a 
painter in colour, Michelangelo in line, Leonardo in light -and-shade. 
Many academic painters m their day tned to combine the three 
methods m equal balance , to the impetuous spirit of the great 
Venetian, Tintoretto, It was alone given to make the attempt with a 
great measure of success A great part of the effort of modem 
painting has been to get rid of the linear convention altogether, to 
bamsh line and develop the resources of the oil medium m imitatmg 
on canvas, more strictly than the early masters attempted, the actuiu 
appearance of things on the retina as an asscmblsigc of coloured 
streaks and patches modified and toned m the play of light-and-shade 
and atmosphere 

It remains to consider, for the purpose of our classification, what 
arc the technical varieties of the painter's craft Since we gave the 
generic name of painting to all imitation of natural obiect-* - 
by the assemblage of lines, colours and lights and darks 
on a single plane, wc must logically include as varieties of ^f^J*** 
painting not only the ordinary crafts of spreading or . ^ . 
laymg pictures on an opaque surface m fresco, oil, dis- 
temper or water-colour, tml also the craft of arranging a 
picture to be seen by the transmission of light through a transparent 
substance, m glass painting . the craft of fitting together a multitude 
of sohd culies or cylinders so that their united surface forma a 
picture to the eye, as m mosaic , the craft of spreadmg vitreous 
colours in a state of fusion so that they form a picture when nardened, 
as m enamel , and even, it would seem, the crafts of wee \nng, tapestry, 
and embroidery, since these also yield to the e>e a plane surface 
figured m imitation of nature As drawing wc must also count 
incised or engraved work of all kinds representing merely the out- 
lines of objects and not their modellings, as for instance the grajfitt 
on Greek and Etruscan mirror-bocks and drcbsmg-cuses , wmlc 
raised work in tow relief, in which outhnes arc plainly marked and 
modellings neglected, furnishes, as wc have seen, a doubtful class 
between sculpture and painting In all figures that arc first modelled 
m the solid and then vanously coloured, sculpture and painting 
bear a common share , and by tar the greater part both of ancient 
and medieval statuary was m fact tinted so as to imitate or at least 

3 si th( colours of life But as the special characteristic of 
^ ture, solidity m the third dimension, is m these cases present, 
it IS* to that art and not to painting that wc shall still ascribe the 
resulting work 

With these mdications wo may leave the art of painting defined 
m general terms as a shaping or space ari, of which the business ts to 
express and arouse emotion by the imitation of all kinds of 
natural objects, reproducing on a plane surface the relations ^ •"•rtoa 
of their boundary lines, lights and shadows, or colours, or 
all three of these appearances together ^ 

The next and last of the imitative arts is the speaking art of poetry 
The transition from sculpture and painting to poetry is, from the 
point of \ic\v not of our present but of our first division 
among the fine arts, abrupt and absolute It is a tra nsition 
from sjmee ipto time, from the sphere of matcnnl forms 
to the sphere of immaterial images Following Anstotlc's 
method, wc may define the objects of poetry’s imitation or evocation, 
as everything of which the idea or ima^;e can be called up by wordi^ 
that IS, every force and phenomenon of nature, e\ cry operation and 
result of ait, every fact of life and history, or every imagination of 
such a fact, every thought and feeling of the human spint, for wluch 
mankind m the course of its tong evolution has been able to create 
m speech an explicit and appropriate sign The meangjj^r instru- 
ments of poetry’s imitation arc these verbal signs or words, arr^igea 
in lines, strophes or stanzas, so that their sounds have some of the 
regulated quabties and direct emotional effect of music 
The three chief modes or forms of the imitation may ^till w 
defined as they were defined by Anstotle himself First comes the 
epic or narrative form, m which the poet speaks f 
for himself and his characters, now desc^ll 
situations and feelings in his own words, and ano 
each of them spca)t m the first persoii for himSclf ' 
comes the lyric form, in which the poet speaks m 1 
name exclusively, and gives expression to sentin - - . 
purely personal Third comes the dramahe form, in which the poet 
docf not speak tor hunseU at ail, but onjy puts into the po^ths o£^ 
each of his personages successively such discourse as he thinks' 
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appropnatc to the part The last ojF these three forms of poetxy, 
toft dramatic, calls, if it is merely vM, on the imagination of the 
r^er to fill up those circumstances of situation, action and the rest, 
winch m the first or epic form are supplied by the narrative between 
the speeches, and for which m the lyric or personal forrt there is no 
occasion. To avoid making this can upon the Imagmation, to bring 
home its effects with full ^vioness, dramatic poetry has to call m 
the aid of several subordinate arts, the shaping or space art of the 
scene-painter, the mixed time and apace arts of the actor and the 
(lancer. Occasionally also, or in the case of opera throughout, 
dtamatic poetry heightens the emotional effect of its words with 
music. A pUiry or drama is thus, as performed upon the theatre, 
not a poem merely, but a poem accompamed, interpreted, completed 
and brought several degrees nearer to reahty by a combination of 
avr^aiy effects of the other arts Besides the narrative, the lync 
anod/amatic forms of po(*try, the dtdaCHc, tljat is the teaching or 
cimpsuory form, has usually l>een recogni;«‘d ^ a fourth. Aristotle 
refused so to recognize it, regarding a didactic poem m the light 
npt so much of a poem as of a useful treatise But from the Worhs 
ar^ Pays down to tlic Loves of the Plants there has been too much 
literature produced in this form for us to fpllow Aristotle here We 
shajtl do better to regard didactic poetry as a variety correspondmg, 
apiong tlic speaking arts, to architecture and the other manual 
arts of which the nrst purpose is use, but which are capable of 
accompanying and adorning use by a pleasurable appeal to the 
emotions 

We shall hardly make our definition of poetry, considered as an 
imitative art, too extended if we say that it is a speaking or tme art, 
tufinttJjLJi whtch the bwtness ts to e/tpms ana arouse emotion by 
or evoking alt or any of the phenomena of hfe and 
nature by means of words arranged with musical regularity 
^Neither the varieties of poetical form, however, nor the modes in 
which the several forms have bepn mixed up anq interchanged — as 
Mmitiut mixture and interchange are ipipUed, for instance, 

o/flSjnw ^ group of Robert Browning's poems, 

Lyrics, - the observation of neither of these 
tathJari things concerns us here so much as the observation of the 
tirgatnt- relations pf poptry in general, as an art of representation 
It^smd imitation, to the other arts of imitation, painting and 
eSilnture, sculpture, verbal signs have been invented for in- 
numerable ihmgs wluch cannot be imitated or represented 
at all either m solid form or upon a coloured surface You cannot 
< arve 01 paint a sigh, or the feeling which finds utterance in a sigh , 
you can only ^tiggest the idea oi the feeling, and that m a somewhat 
imperfect and uncertain way, by reprosimting the physical asptet of a 
person in the act of brcathirtg the sigh Similarly you cannot carve 
or pamt any movement, but only figures or groups in which the 
movemi nt is represented as ariostcd in some particular point of time , 
nor any abstract idea, but only figures or groups in which tlic 
abstract idea, as for example rcjlcase, captivity, mercy, is symbolized 
in the concrete shape of allc^gorical or illusiratis c figiues The whole 
field of thought, of propositions, arguments, miuncUons and ex- 
liortations is open to poetry but closed to sculpture and painting 
Poetry, by its command over the regions of the understanding, of 
abstraction, of the movement and succession of things m time, by 
Its power of instantaneously associating one image with another 
from the remotest regions of the mind, by its names for every sliade 
of feeling and experience, exercises a sovereignty a hundred times 
more extended than that pf eithei of the two arts of manual imitation 
But, on the other hand, w'ords do not as a rule bear any sensible 
resemblance to the tilings of which they aro the signs There an few 
things that words do not stand for or cannot call up , but they stand 
for things symbolically and rt second liand, and c^ them up only 
m idea, and not in actual presentment to the senses In 8tnctne(»b, 
the business of poetry should not be called imitation at all, but rattur 
evocation The strength of pamtmg and sculpture lies in this, that 
though there arc countless phenomena which they cannot represent 
at all, and countless moie which they can only represent by symbphsm 
and suggestion more or less ambiguous, yet there arc a few which 
each can reivrescttt moic fully and directly than poetry can represent 
any thing at all. These ate, for scubture, the forms or configurations 
of things, which that art represents directly to the senses both of 
sight and touch . and for piling the forms and colours of things 
apd their relations to each other in spacCi oir and light, which the 
art represents to the sense of sight, directly so far as legards surface 
appearam^iand uidirectly so far as regards ^lidity Ror many 
delicate qflmUes and differences in these visible relations of things 
there are no words at all —the vocabulkty of colours, for instance, 
IS m all languages surprisingly scanty and primitive Ai^ those 
visible quaUttes for which words exist, the words still call up in** 
disjhnctly and at second hand. Boctrv is almost as powerless to 
bnng boiorc the mind's eye with precision a particular ^adb of red 
or Miie,^a partignlll^^ e^ngement or hi&moiiy of Colbur^tnnes, 
as sealpthrq a bontbuous experience, or painting to en- 

faroe an exhpnlBKi.or etfib^mih an abstract bropositkm. The 
wise pent, as Justly ibmarked, wnbn he wants to proddeie a 

vivid mpresmiW a viable thhfg!| does not attempt to camlogud ot 
Its, station^ umsn he wants' to 

xwe us xedlute the jArfecihona pu^ ihto the m^uth 

j^t, a bad |x^t vMld mve ddfie, a 
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lihes and carnations, and the other charms which a painter could 
make us reahse better, but the praises of her wkys and^ movements ; 
and with the final touch, 

you do dance, I wish you 
A wave o' the sea, that you might ever dO 
Nothmg but that," 

he evokes a twofold imago of beauty m motion,, of which one half 
might be the despair of those painters who designed tlie o^emg 
maidens of the walls of Herculaneum, and the oth^ half the despair 
of all artists who m modern tipics have jtned to fix upon then canvas 
the buoyancy and grace of dancing wnves In representing the 
perfections of form m a bnde's skmdor loot, the spc«vking art, poetry, 
would find itself distanced by iCilHcr of the shaping arts, pointing or 
sculpture Suckling calls up the efiarm of such a loot by dcscnbmg 
It not at rest but m motion, and m the feet whicfi 
" Beneath Ahe petticoat, 

Uke httle mice, went in and out," 

(eayes us an imago which baffles the power of the other arts Keats, 
when he tells of Madebne unclasping her jewels on St Agnes’s Eve, 
docs not attempt to cqnjUre up their Instil to the eye, as a painter 
would have done, and a IcSs poetical poet might have tru d to db, 
but in the words “ her warmed jewels " evoked instead a quality, 
breathing of the very life Of the wearer, which painting could not 
even have remotely suggested 

The differences between the mesms and capacities of representation 
proper to the shaping arts of sculpture and painting and those 
proper to the speaking art of poetry were for a long while 
overlooked or misunderstood' Tlie maxim Of Simonides, 
that poetry is a kmd of articulate painting, and painting ™ 
a kmd of mute poetry, was vaguely accepted until the"""]? . 
days of Lessing, ontl first overthrown by the famous"®^"® 
treatise of that writer on the I.aocodn Following in the 
mam the hnes laid down by Lessing, other writers have r* 
worked out the conditions of representation or imitation 
proper not only to sCulxiturc and painting as distinguished 
from poetry, but to sculpture as distmgiiish('d 
pamtmg The chief points cstabhshqd may really all be 
condensed under one simple law, that the more direct and complete 
the imitation ejected by any art, the less fr the range and number of 
phenomena which that art can imitate Thus sculpture in the round 
imitates its objects much more completely and dire ctly than any other 
single art, reproducing one whole $et of their relations which no 
other art attempts to rcpioduce at all, namely, thtir solid relations 
in space I’rcciscly for this reason, such sculpture is limited to a 
narrow class of objects As we have seeh, it must represent human 
or animal figures , nothing else has enoi^h cither of universal mterust 
or of organic beauty and perl action Sculpture in the rouml must 
represent such figures standing free in full clearness and detaefimant, 
m combinations and With accessories comparatively simple, on pain 
ot teasing the eye witfi a complexity and Entanglement of masses and 
lights and shaefows ; and m attitudes comparatively quiet, on pain 
of violating, or appearing tp violate, the conditions of nu chanicsl 
stability Being a stationary or space-art, it can only represent a 
smgle action, which it fixes and perpetuates for e\ or , and it must 
therefore choose fpr that action one as significant and full of intertst 
as is consistent with due observation of the above laws of simplicity 
and stability Such actions, and the facial expressions accompanymg 
them, should not be those of sharp ensisor transition, because sudden 
movemcht or flitting expression, thus arrested and perpetuated in 
full and solid imitation by bronze or marble, would be displeasing 
and not pleasing to the spectator They must be actions and ex- 
pressions in some degree settled, collected and capable of continuance, 
and m their collectcdness must at the same lime suggest to the 
spectator as tnuch as possible of the circumstances which have led 
up to them and those Which will next ensue These conditions evi- 
dently bring within a very narrow range the phenomena with which 
this art can deal, and explain why, as a matter of lad, the greater 
number of statues represent simply a single figure m repose, with the* 
addition of one or two symbolic or customary attributes Paint a 
statqe (as the greater part both of Greek and Gothic statuaxy was 
m painted), and you bung it to a still further point of imitative 
completeness to the eye , but you do not thereby lighten the restrict 
tiohs hud upon the art by its material, so long as it undertakes to 
reproduce in full the third pr sohd dimension of bodies You only 
begin to lighten its restrictions when yod begin to relieve it of that 
duty. We have traced how sculpture in rSiSf, which is satisfidd 
with only a pm*tial reproduction of the third dimension, is free to 
introduce a Utger range 6f Objeqte, brtftging forward secondary* 
figures and accessories, indicating planes, indulging eypn la 

considerable violence and Compleidty of Motion, smoe limbs akUtchod 
to a background do not alarm the e^tator by any idea of dangei^ef 
fragility, But sculpture & has not this lioenoe. It ^ 

that the sji! ^ vf^iOOs nerieds made efforts ^o escape fcom 
natural limimtions Sevi^ of ^the leiter SChdols of 
espedally thaf of Petgnmus m the I^rd and Shd ocnturies me . strove 
h^ for vx6len& of O’qnesslcga end Complexity of des&n, «ot 
only in ^f^setdj^tet, Ufee the meat altfiNifieaes msw at Berlin,^ 
blit in detached ft^s. Mh as ^e Letffh^) the Laocooft' itself^ 

mUm have miSapenuahgig ' 
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skiil m tryimg tp fix. in marble both tbe areetlemeea of 
actions imd tbp firm^^ness of fiattenne ti^ues. lo Utter days 
Auguste Ivqto, an innovating moator with a real genius for hia art, 
has attacked, many problems of complicated grouping, more or less 
in the nature of the Greek $yimpl$$m0ta, but keeps these interlocked 
or contorted notions circumscribed within stnet limiting lines, so 
that they do not by jutting or sti^gimg suggest a kind of acrobatic 
challengo to the laws Of gravity. Ihe same artist and othei^ inspired 
by him have further sought to emancipate sculpture fiom the 
necessity of rendermg form in clear and complete defimtipn, and to 
ennch it with a new power of mysterious suggestion, by leaving his 

S res wrought m pa^ to the highest finish and vitality of sunace. 

le other p^s (according to a precedent set m some unfinished 
works of IdichelaAgclo) reonam scarcely emergent from the rough** 
hewn or unhewn blpck But it may be doubted whether such ex*’ 
penmeats and expedients can permanently do much to enlarge 
the scope of the art 

Next we amve at painting, m which the third dimension is dis- 
missed altogether, and nothing is actually reproduced, in full or 
„ ^partially, except the efiect made by the appearance of 
objects upon the retina of tlio cyo The conse-r 
IP ^his art can range over distance and 
multitude, can represent comrdicated relations botweui its 
vanpus figures and groups of figures, extensive back** 
grounds, and all tho^ mfinite subtleties of appearance m natural 
thmgs which depend ujxin local colours and their modification m 
the play of light ancl shade and enveloping atmosphere Thc$u last 
phenomena of natural things are m our experience subject to change 
in a sense m which the substantial or solid properties of things arc 
not SO subject. Colours, shadows and atmospheric effects are 
naturally associated with ideas of transition, mystery and cvancs- 
u nee Hence painting is able to extend its rang^ to another kind 
of facts over which sculpture has no power It can suggest and 
perpetuate m its mutation, .without breach of its true laws, many 
classes of facts which arc themselves fugitive and transitory, as a 
smile, the glance of an cyo, a gesture of horror or of pejuion, the 
wavmg of hair m the wind, the rush of horses, the stnfe of mobs, 
the whole drama of the clouds, the toss and gathering of ocean waves, 
even the fiaahmg of Ughtnmg across the sky Still, cany long or 
contmuous senes of changes, actions or movements is quite beyond 
the means of this art to represent. Painting remains, m spite of its 
cumparafeivc width of range, tied down to the inevitable conditions 
of a space art that is to say, it has to delight the mind by a har- 
monious vaiiety m its effects, but by a variety apprehended not 
through various points of time successively, but irom vanous points 
in space at the same moment The old convention which allowed 
painters to indicate sequence m tunc by means of distribution m 
space, dispcrsmg the successive episodes oi a story about the different 
parts of a single picture, has been abandoned since the early Kenais- 
sance , and Wordsworth sums up our modem view of the matter 
when he says that it is the business of pamting 

** to give 

To one blest moment snatched from fleeting tune 
The appropriate calm of blest eternity ” 

I^asily, a really uniettcred range is only attained by the art which 
does not give a lull and complete reproduction of any natural fact 
at all, but evokes or brings natural facts before the mind 
ulcreiy by the images which words convey. The whole 
movement, of continuity, of cause and effect, 
pontyr, ^ successions, alternations and mtoraction of events, 
characters and passions of everything that takes time to hapjicn and 
time to declare, is oj^n.to poetry as it is open to no other art As 
an imitative or, mm properly speaking, an evocative art, then, 
poetry 1$ subject to no linaitations except those which spring from 
the poverty of human language, and from the fact that its means of 
imitation ara meUmet. Poetry's account of the vimble properties of 
things IS from these causes nMich less full, accurate and e£&cient than 
the reproduction or delmeation of the same properties by sculpture 
and pamting. And thin is the sum of the conditions concerning the 
rei^sctive functionaof the three, arts of imitation which had, been 
overlooked, m* theory at least, until tlie tune of b>est»ng 
TO the above lawirin the form in which we have expressed it, 
it ‘may^ikaps be objected) that the acted drama is at qace the most 
TbMMttiad ^ complete reproduction of nature which we owe 
tfreoiiiM ^ number of , 

^ facts over which its imitation ranges u the greatest 
excMSlM smsvrar is that our law applies to. the seyaral arts 
toth§ oaly«jm that which we may call their pure or unmixed 
Moeni .Dwsnatic poetiyiis in that state only when it «s 

iMw ^ i^kcn like any other kind of v^ae When it is. 

vntnessed w the. stage, it is hi a mixed or impure state i 
the art of the actor has been mdM » to give actual] 
tqt^mtm^oaaiidutteranomK^iiilto th^ of the costumier 

to appaa m ncfs asidtattire,.that ^ t^ist^e-aaooi^or to theiri 
f^tum ^d i 8 unm;mdmgs»>toAt of toeNPHme^paatM^ to imitate to 
the oj» the dmi^Pplaoto .^di limd;^a which they 
move ; mad only by the combmatom all ftesisuWdinate arts , 
doM the drama 0 m 4 ts* ^M w tet oC hadMiva m 
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Throughput the above account of the imitative and) non-inrdativo 
groups of fine arts, we have so far followed Arnifotle as io allow the 
name of imitation to all recognisable representation or 
evocation of roalitie|i,— usmg the word “ rtahticjs ” m no 
metaphysical sense, but to signify the myriad phenomena 
of hie and experience, wiwthcr as they attucdly and 
literally ewst to-day, or as they may have existed in the 
past, or may be conceived to exist m some othei world ITIISIT 
not too ui^Jce our own for us to concuivt and realize in 
thought. When we find among the riuii!» of a Urcck 
temjHe the statue of a beautiful young man at rest, or almyo 
the altar of a Chi;istian church i)ie tiainUng ol one transfixed 
with arrows, we knpw that the statue is mtendid to bnm: to our 
mmds no mortal youth, but the god Hermes or Apollo, tin trans- 
fixed victim no simple captive, but Sebastian the holy saint At 
the same time we none tlic Ic&s know that tin figures m either 
case have been studied by the artist from li\tog mockU before his 
eyes In like manner, m all the representations ahke of sculpture, 
painting and poetry Iho things and persons represented may bear 
symbolic meanu^s and imaginary names and characters , tlicy mav 
be set m a land 01 dreams, and grouped in relations and circumstance 
upon which the sun of this world never shone , m pomt ot fact, 
through many ^es of history they have been cluofly used to embody 
human ideas 01 supernatural powers , but it is from real tilings 
and persons that their lineaments and characters have been taken 
in the first mstanec., m order to be attributed by the imagination to 
another and more exalted order of existences. 

The law which we have last laid down is a law defining tlie relations* 
of sculpture! pamting and poetry, considered somply as arts having 
their foundations nt any rate m rcgiily, and drawing from 
the mutation of re^ty their mdispensablc cltmtuts and 
materials It is a law defiamg tlie range and cliaractcr 
of those elements or materials in nature which each art is ' 
best fitted, by its special means and resources, to imitate. 

But we must remember that, even m this fundamental 
part of its operations, none of tlicse arts proceeds by 
imitation or cvocc^tion pure and simple None of them con- 
tents itself with seeking io represent realities, however htcrally 
taken, exactly as those realities arc A portrait in sculpture or 
painting, a landscape m pointing, a passage of local dcsctipLion m 
poetry, may bo representations of known thmgs tajeen literally or 
for their own sakes, and not for ih^ sake of carrying out thoughts 
to the unknown . but nque oi them ought to be, or indeed can possibly 
be, a representation of all the observed parts and detoils oi such a 
n ahty on equal terms and witlmut onutssions Such a representation, 
wire it possible, would be a mechanical inventory and not a w 01k of 
fine art 

Hence the value of a pictorial imitation is by no means noocssarily 
in pro^rtion to the number of facts winch it recoi ds Hauy accom- 
phshed pictures, in wfiich all the resources of Unc, colour 
and liglit-and-shade have been used to the utmost of 
the artist’s power for the imitation of all that he coufil see ” 
in nature, are dcodiand worthless m comparison with a nr uJ Xf 
few faintly touched outhnes or lightly laid shadows or . 
tints of anotlier artist who could S(*e nature more vitally pidptitJ 
and better Unless the pointer knows how to choose and /niimfliMa 
combine the elements of his finished work so tliat it 
sliall contom m every part suggestioiib and dUights over and 
above the mere imitation, it will fall aliort, ui that which 
IS the essential charm of fine art, not only of an^ scrap 
of a great master’s handiwoik, such as an Qutlmc sketch of 
a child by Raphael or a colour skctcii of a boat or a mackerel bv 
Turner, but even of any scrap of the merest journoyman’s handiwork 
produced by an artistic race, such as the first Japanese drawing in 
which a water-flag and kingfisher, or a spimy of pcacli or almond 
blossom across the aky,r|s dashed m with a mere luni of colour, 
but a hint that tells a whole tale to the imagination That only, we 
know, IS fine art which affords keen and permanent delight to con- 
templation. Such doUglit the artist can never communicate by the 
display of a callous and pedantic iinpartiakty m presence* of the 
facts of life and nature, His roprescmitation of rcabtics will only 
stnko or impress others m so far as, it cmiccutrates their attenHon on 
things by iwihiob he has been struck and impressed himseff To 
arouse emotipn, he mi|$t have felt lemotion ; and emotion is unpos- 
sible without partmJity* The artist is one who lastuvcUvely tends to 
modify and work upon eyery reality before hun m conformity with 
som^ poimsi^t and sensitive principle of preference m^solectnon m his 
nund. HeiJnstmctiwely adds something to nature, io one direction 
and takes away something to another, overlooking thu kmd of fact 
and misisting on that, .siupjpiressiog.many particulars which ha holds 
irrelevant m order fo ina^t on nnd bring into promauonce others hy 
which he is attracted and arrested. 

Theittstmet by iwhiGhonrartist tbna prefers, seiccto and bruigsi^ 
light one order of tfacts.jor aspects m the tomgt before him sathOf 
thantheri^iispartof whaAisxnUed nfmaigw 

faoulty. itotorumable diecusaion has been spent on the 
qnefbciusrnTi^t.iS{t]m.»d^^ .and. hew da. we idool^f fiiteirrinr 
The. snwer, haa been given m one form by, thosor thinkerjS ^wTTtir 
ihg .Viicher and itotsed whoiheve SM^nted out that the 
jpreem of ^e^fietioadamitotkm earned on by the nrtut 4a on}y .tha 
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higher development of a proecse carried on in an elementary fashion 
by kill men, from the very nature of thdr constitution The physical 
organs of sense themselves do not retain or put on rccora all the 
impressions made upon them When the nerves of the eye receive 
a multitude of different stimulations at once from different points in 
space, the sense of eyesight, instead of being aware of all these 
Btiinulations singly, only abstracts and rctams a total impression 
of them together In like manner we are not made aware by the 
sense of hcanng Of all the several waves of sound that strike m a 
momentary succession upon the nerves of the ear , that sense only 
abstracts and retains a total imjiression from the combined effect 
of a number of such waves And the Office which each sense thus 
performs Singly for its Own impressions, the mind performs in a 
higher degree for the impressions of all the senses equally, and for 
all the other parts of our experience We are always dismissmg or 
neglecting a great part of our impressions, and abstracting and 
combining among those which we retain The ordmary human 
consciousness works like an artist up to this point , and when we 
speak of the ordinary or inartistic man as being impartial in the 
retention or registry of his daily impressions, we mean, of course, 
in the retention or registry of his impressions as alrea<iy thus far 
abstr^tecl and assorted in consciousness The artistic man, whoso 
impressions affect him much more strongly, has the faculty of 
carrying much farther these same processes of abstraction, com- 
bination and selection among his impressions 
The possession of this faculty is the artist's most essential gift 
To attempt to carry farther the psychological analysis of the gift is 
- - . outside our present object , but it is worth while to ''on- 
8<>*’'cwliat closely its modes of practical operation 
obLeS^ One mode is this the artist grows up with certain innate 
or acquired predilections which become a part of his 
* constitution whether he will or no,— 'predilections, say, 
if he is a dramatic poet, for certain types of plot, character and 
situation , if he is a sculptor, for certain proportions and a certain 
habitual carnage and disposition of the limbs . if he is a figure 
painter, for certain schemes of composition and moulds of figure' 
and airs and expressions of countenance', if a landscape painter, 
for a certain class of local character, sentiment and pictorial effect m 
natural scenery To such predilections he cannot choose but make 
his repri'sentationa of reality m large measure conform Ihis is one 
part of the transmuting process which the data of life and experience 
nave to undergo at the hands of artists, and may be calk'd the 
subjective or purely jicrsonal mode of idealization But there is 
another part of that work which spnngs from an impulse m the 
artistic constitution not less imperious than the last named, and m a 
certain sense contrary to it As an imitator or evoker of the facts 
of life and nature, the artist must recognize and accept the character 
of those facts with which he has in any given case to deal All facts 
cannot be of the cast he prefers, and lit so far as he undertakes to 
dead with those of an opposite cast lie must submit to them , he 
must study them as they actually are, must apprehend, enforce and 
bring into prominence their own dominant tendencies If he cannot 
find in them what is most pleasing to himself, he will still be led 
by the abstracting and discriminating powers of his observation to 
discern what is most expressive and significant in ihenif he will 
emphasize and put on record this, idealizing the facts before him not 
in his direction but in their own This is the second or objective 
half of the artist’s task of idealization It is this half upon which 
Tame dwelt almost exclusively, and on the whole with a just insight 
into the pnncijilis of the operation, m his well-known treatise On 
the Ideal %n A ri Both these modes of idealization are legitimate , 
that winch springs from inliorn and overmastering personal preference 
in the artist for particular aspects of life and nature, and that which 
spnngs from his insight mtu the dominant and significant character 
of the phenomena actually before him, and his desire to emphasize 
and disengage them But there is a third mode of idealizing which 
18 less vital and genuine than either of these, and therefore less 
legitimate, though unfortunately far more common This mode 
consists m making things conform to a borrowed and conventional 
standard of beauty and taste, which corresponds neither to any 
strong inward pFcdilection of the artist nor to any vital charactenstic 
in the objects of his representation Since the rediscovery ot Greek 
and Roman sculpture m the Renaissance, a great j>ari of the efforts 
of aitists have been sj^ent in falsifying their natural instincts and 
misreptesenting the facts of nature in pursuit of a conventional ideal 
of abstract and generalized beauty framed on a false conception 
and a shallow knowledge of the antique School after school from 
the i6th centuiV downwards has been confirmed In this practice by 
academic criticism and theory, with resulting insipidities and in- 
sincerities of performance which have commdnly been acclaimed m 
their day, but from which later gtneratibns have sooner or later 
turned away with a wholesome reaction of distaste 
The two genuine modes of idealization, the subjective and the 
objective, are not always easy to be reconciled The greatest artist 
IS no doubt he who can combine the strongest personal instincts 
of preforunce with the keenest power of observing charactenstios as 
they are, yet in fact we find few m whom both these elements of the 
idM faculty have been equally developed To take an example 
Florentme painters, Sandro BotticelU is usually thought of as 
could never escape from the dictation of his own personal 


ideals, in Obedience to which h6 is Supposed to hav*e invested all the 
creations of his art with nearly the same conformation of brows, 
lips, cheeks ind chin, nearly the same looks of wistful 
yearning and deiection There is some truth in this 
impression, though it is largely based on the works not of 
the master hiniself, but of pupils who exaggerated his ^ 


mannerisms Leonardo da Vinci was strong in both 


directions , haunted in much of his work by a particular 
human ideal of intellectual sweetness and allurmg 
mystery, he has yet left us a vast number of exercises 
which show him as an mdefatigable student of objective character- 
istics and psychological expressions of an order the most opposed to 
tins And m this case again followers have over-emphasized the 
master's predilections, Luini, Sodoma and the rest borrowing and 
repeatmg the mysterious smile of Leonardo till it becomes m their 
work an affectation cloying however lovely Among latter-day 
pamteis, Burne-Jones will occur to every reader as the type of an 
artist always haunted and dominated by ideals of an intensely 
jiersonal cast partly engendered in his imagination by sympathy 
with the early Florentines If we seek for examples of the opposite 
principle, of that idealism which idealizes above all things DbiectiYol> , 
and seeks to disengage the veiy mmost and individual characters 
of the thing or person before it, we think naturally of certain great 
masters oi the northern schools, as Durer, Holbein and Rembrandt 
Durcr's endeavour to express such characters by the most searching 
intensity of linear definition was, however, hampered and conditioned 
by his inherited national and Gothic predilection for the strained in 
gesture and the knotted and the gnarled in structure, against which 
his deliberate scholarly ambition to establish a canon of ideal 
proportion contended for the most part in vam And Rembrandt's 
profound spiritual insight into human character and personahty 
did not prevent him from plunging his subjects, ever deeper and 
deeper as his life advanced, into a mystenous shadow- world of his 
o\ni imagination, where all local colours were broken up and crumbled, 
and where amid the struggle of gloom and gleam he could make his 
intensely individualized men and women breathe more livmgly than 
m plam human daylight 

It IS by the seconef mode of operation chiefly, that is by imagma- 
tively discerning, disengaging and forcing into prommence their 
mheicnt significance, that the idealizmg faculty brings - . 
mlo the sphere of fine art deformities and degeneracies "Vff 
to which the name beautiful or sublime can by no stretch tJJL™ 
of usage be applied Hence arise creations like the Stryge * ^ 

of Notre-Dame and a thousand other grotesques of Gothic 
architectural carving Hence, although on a lower plane 
and interpreted with a less transmuting intensity of m- 
sight and emphasi^ the snarling or jovial grossness of the 
peasants of Adrian Brauwer and the best of his Dutch compeers 
ilcncc Shakespeare's Caliban and figures like those of Quilp and 
Quasimodo m the nimances of Dickens and Hugo . hence the cynic 
grimncss of Goya's C'apnces and the profoundf and bitter impres- 
siveness of Daumier's cantalurcs of Parisian bourgeois hfc , or 
again, m an angrier and more insulting and therefore less undcr- 
standmg temper, the brutal energy of the pohtical drawings of 
(iilray 

Sculpture, pamting and poetry, then, are among the greater fine 
arts those which express and arouse emotion by imitating or evoking 
real and known tilings, either for their own sakes literally, 
or for the sake of shadowing forth things not known but 
imagined In either case they represent their originals, ™ 
not mdiscnmmately as they are, but sifted, simphfied, L 
enforced and enhanced to our apprehensions partly by 
the artist's power of making thmgs conform to his own in* 
stincts and preferences, partly by his Other power of interpreting 
and emphasizing the significant characters of the facts before him 
Any imitation that does not do one or other or both of these thmgs 
m full measure fails in the cjuality of emotional expression and 
emotional appeal, and in so faihng falls short, taken merely as 
imitation, of the standard of fine art 

But we must remember that idealized imitation, as such, is not the 
whole task of these arts nor their only means of appeal There is 

another part of their task, logically though not practically -- 

independent of the relations borne by their imitations 
to the ongmal phenomena of nature, and dependent onTi..*' * 
the appeal made through the eye and eai* to our pnmal ^ 
organic sensibilities by the properties of rhythm, pattern " 
and regulated design itt the arrangement of zounds, lines, 
masses, colours and light-and*shnde That appeal 
noted as lymg at the root of the art impulse in its most 
elementary stage In its most developed stage every 
fine art is bound still to play upon the Same sensibihties 
In a work of sculpture the contours and mterchanges of 
light and shadow are bound to be such as would pleas^ the eye. 
whether the Statue ot relief Ifepresented the figure of anything real 
m the world or not The and balance Of line, and the distribution 
of colours and hght-and^shade, m a picture are bound to be sudh as 
would make an agreeable pattern although they bore no resemblance 
to natural fact (Os,* indeed, many subordinate applications of this 
art, itt decorative painting and geometrical and other ornaments, 
do, we know, give pleasure though they represent nothmg) Thte 
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sound of a line or verse in poetry is botmd to be such as liquid thrill 
the plivsical ear in hearing, or the mental ear in reading, with a 
deligntful excitement even though the meaning went for nothing 
It the imitative arts are to touch and elevate the emotions, li they 
are to aftord permanent delight of the due pitch and volume, it is 
not a moie essential law that their imitation, merely as such, should 
be of the order which we have defined as ideal, than that they should 
at the same time exhibit these independent ellocts which they share 
v,ith the non-imitativo group 

bo far we have assumed, without asserting, the necessity that 
the artist in wliatevcr kmd should possess a power of execution, 
or technuiue os it is callecl m modem phrase, adequate 
to the task of embodying and giving shape to his ideals 
In thought It is possible to separate the conception of a 
work of art from its execution , in practice it is not 
between possible, and half the errors m cnticism and speculation 
about the fine arts ^ipnng from failing to realize tliat an 
artistic conception can only be brought home to us through 
and by its apiiropriate embodiment ’Wliatever the artist’s 
cast of imagination or degree of sensibility may be in 
presence of the materials of life, it is essential that he 
should be able to express himself appropruxtely m the 
material of Ins particular art To quote the writer 
(RAM Stevenson) who has enforced this point most 
clearly and vividly, perhaps with some pardonable measure 
of over-statement "'It is a sensitiveness to the special qualities 
of some visible or audible medium of art which distinguishes the 
species artist from the genus man ” And again ” There are as many 
separate faculties of imagination as there are separate mediums m 
which to conceive an image — clay, words, paint, notes of music ” 
** Technique ditfem as the matenal of each art differs -differs 
as marble, pigments, musical notes and words differ” ihe artist 
who does not enjoy and has not with delighted labour mastered 
the effects of his own chosen medium will never be a master , the 
hearer, reader oi* spectator who cannot appreciate the (juahties of 
skill, vitality and charm m the handling of the given material, or 
who fails to feel their absence when they are lacking, or who looks 
in one matenal pnmarily for the quahties appropriate to another, 
will never make a critic The technique 01 the space arts differs 
radically from that of the time arts So again do those of the imita- 
tive and the non-imitative arts differ among themselves The non- 
imitative arts of music and arclutecture are m a certain degree 
alike in this, that the artist is in neither case his own executant 
(this at least is true of music so far as concerns its modem con- 
certed and orchestral developments) , the musical composer and the 
architect each imagines and composes a design m the medium of 
his own art which it is left for others to carry out under his direction 
The technique in each case consists not m mastery of an mstrument 
(though the musical composer may be, and often is, a master of 
some one of the instruments whose effects he m his mind's ear 
co-ordmates and combines) , it hes m the power of knowing and 
conjurmg up all the emotional resources and effects of the various 
materials at his command, and of conceivmg and designing to their 
last detail vast and ordered structures, to be mised by subordinate 
executants from those materials, which shall adequately express his 
temperament and embody his ideals 

In the imitative arts, on the other liand, the sculptor, unless he 
IS a fraud, must be wholly his own executant lu the ongmal task 
Th iMita modeUmg his design m the soft material of clay or 
tivm though he must accept the aid of assistants whether 

andthmir ^ castmg of his work in bronze or m first roughing 
it out from the block m marble Too many sculptors 
DMiSlam mclmed further to trust to tramed meclianical 

and aeSnm finishing their work with the clusel , with the 

turn. result that the surface loses the touch which is the ex- 
pression of personal temperament and personal feeling 
for the relations of his matenal to nature. The artist m 
love with the vital qualities of form, or those of his own 
handiwork m exptossing such qualities m modelhng-clay, will 
never stop until lie learns how to translate them for himself in 
marble Proceeding to that imitative art which leaves out tlie third 
dimension of nature, and by so domg enormously mcreases the range 
of objects and effects which come within its power — proceeding to 
the art of painting, the painter is m theory exclusiyely liis own 
executafit, and m practice mamly so, though m certam schools and 
penods the great artists have been accustomed to surround themselves 
with pupils to whom tliey have imparted their methods and who 
have nemed tbepi in the subordinate and preparatory parts of their 
work But the pmnter fit to teach and lead can by no means escape 
the necessity of 'bemg himself a master of his matenal, and his 
hatidlme of it must needs bear the immediate impress of his tempcitk- 
ment Hu emotional preferences among the visible facts of natufiS) 
his ieefing for the relative, importance and charm pf Ime, colour, 
light and shade, used whether for the inieipretatioil and heightening 
of natural fact or for prdducing a pattern in itse^ harmonious ana 
suggestive to tbe eye, his sensd of the sjfiectal modes' of handling most 
eflEktive for oommunicatiog the impiateion he* desires, all these 
together inevitably lappeanUi bpd conttitum^ hiastyleand tochmque. 
If he is.caml^ss or inexpert or cmyimtionid, qr 9014 or without delict, 
in technique, though he may be animated by the noblest ];fiiipoaea 


and the loftiest idea« , he is a failure as a painter At certain penods 
m the history of pahiting, as m the 13th and i4tli centuries m Italy, 
tlie technique seems indeed to modem eyes wholly immature , 
but that was because there were many aspects of visible thmgs which 
the art had not yet attempted or desired to portray, not because it 
did not put forth with doUght its best traditional or newly acquired 
skill m portraying the special aspects with which it had so far 
attempted to grapple At certam other periods, as in the lafer 
i6th and 1 7th centuries m tho same country, the clt ments of mhented 
te< hnical facility and academic pride of skill outweigh the sincenty 
and freshness of interest taken in the aspects of things to lx* portrayed , 
and the true balance 1$ lost At other times, as m much of the work 
of the iqth century, especially m England, painters have been 
diverted fiom their true task, and lost hold of intelligent and living 
technique altogether, in trying to please a public blmd to the ‘special 
qualities of their art, and prone to seek in it the effects, frivolous or 
serious, which are appropriate not to paint and canvas but to 
Uterature 

Lastly, the poet and literary artist must obviously be the exclusive 
master of his own technique No one can help him all depends on 
the keenness of his double sensibility to the thrill of life - . . 
and to that of words, and to his power of mamtaming a 
just balance between tlie two If he is truly and organic- 
ally sensitive to words alone, and has learnt life only 
through their medium and not through the energies of ^ 
bis own imagmation, nor through personal sensibility to the impact 
of things and thoughts and passions and experience, then his work 
may be a miracle of accompiishod verbal music, and may entrance 
the ear for the moment, but will never hve to illuminate and sustain 
and console If. on the other hand, he has imagination and scnsibihty 
m full measure, and lacks the inborn bve of and gift for words 
and their magic, he will be but a dumb or stammering poet all his 
days There is no better witness on this point than Wordsworth 
His own prolonged lapses from verbal felidty, and continual habit 
of solemn meditation on themes not always inspiring, might make us 
hesitate to choose him as an example of that particular love and gift 
But Wordsworth could never have risen to his best and greatest self 
had he not truly possessed tlie sensibihties which he attributes to 
himself m the Prelude 

** Twice five years 

Or less I might have seen, when first my mind 
With conscious pleasure opened to the charm 
Of words m tuneful order, found them sweet 
For their own sakes, a passion, and a power , 

And phrases pleased mo chosen for delight, 

For pomp, or love ” 

And a^ain, expressing better than any one else the relation which 
words m true poetry hold to things, he writes 

” Visionary power 

Attends the motions of the viewless winds, 

Embodied in the mystei^ of words , 

There darkness makes abode, and ail the host 
Of ^dowy things work endless changes,— there. 

As in a mansion like their proper home, 

Even forms and substances are circumfused 
By that transparent veil with light divmc, 

And, through the turnings intricate of verse. 

Present themselves as objects recognized, 

In flashes, and with glory not their own ” 

3 The Serviceable and the Non Serviceable Arts — It has been 
established from the outset that, though tho essential distmction of 
fine art as such is to minister not to material necessity or 
practical use, but to delight, yet there are some among the 
arts of men which do both these things at once and are 
arts of direct use and of beauty or emotional appeal” 
together Under this classification a survey of the field * ^ " * 

of art at different penods of history would yield different 
results In ruder times, we have seen, the utilitarian aim mafytcanble 
was still the predommant aim of art, and most of 
wo now call fine arts served in the beginning to fulfil the 
practical needs of individual and social life , and this not only among 
pnmitive or savage races In ancient Egypt and Assyria the primary 
puTjiose of the relief-sculptures on palace and temple walls was the 
practical one of histoncal record and commemoration Even as late 
as the middle ages and early Renaissance the primary business of 
the painter was to give instruction to the unlearned m Bible history 
and m the lives of the samts, and to rouse him to moods of religious 
and ethiCfi exaltation The pleasures of fine art proper among the 
manual-imitative group — ^the pleasures, namely, of producing and 
contemplatifig certain arrangements rather than others of design, 
proportion, pattern, colour aM light and shade, and of putting forth 
and appreoiaiting certam qualities of skill, truth and significance m 
idealized imitatioa, — ^tbese were, historically speaking, by-products 
that arose gtaduaily m the course of practice and devehqxnent. 
As time went on, the conscious aim of nnmstenng to such pleasures 
displaced and threw into the background the utibtanaa ends for 
^ winch the arts had originally been practised, and the pleasures 
became ends In themselves* 

But even' in advanced societies the double quaUties of use and 
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boMrty Btill netnain insMMu^le, among the five greater satat iin 
.. architecture Webttildin thefirstmstaneeiortbeisakaof 
™ ncceesary shelter aad accommodation, or tor the com** 
mcmoration, propitiation or worship of apmtoal powers oa 
""Y.. whom we bwove out welfare to depend. By and by we 
^ imd out that the aspect of our constructions le pleaeuraMe 
MtUtM reverse. Architecture is the art of building at once 

nrtmMriip ^ ^ need land as we like, and a practical treatise on 
^ architecture must treat the beauty and the utility of 
ssrricv. buildmgs as bound up together But ior our present 
purpOhe It has been proper to take into account one half 
only of the vocation of architecture, ttie lialf by whicb it 
presses, gives delight and belongs to that which • is the subject of 
our study, to fine art , and to ne^ect the other half Of its vocation, 
by which it bolougs to what is not tiie subject of our study, to useful 
or mechanical art. It is plam, however, that the presence or absence 
of this foreign element, the element cd practical utility, constitutes 
a fair ground for a new and separate classification ol the fine arts 
If we took the five greater arts as they exist in raodem times by 
themselves^ architecture would on this ground stand alone in one 
division, as the directly useful or serviceable fine art , wdU sculpture, 
j)ainting, music stud poetry together in the other divnuon, as fine 
arts unassociated with such use or service Not that the divi* 
sions would, even thus, be quite sharply and absolutely separated 
Didactic poetry, we have already acknowledged, is a branch of tho 
poetic art which soms at praotico and utility* Again, the hortatory 
and patriotic kinds of lyno poetry, from the strains of Tyrtaeus to 
those of Arndt or Rouget de Lisle or Wordsworth's sonnets wntten 
in war-time, may fairly be said to belong to a phase of fine art which 
aims directly at one of the higliost ublities, tho stimulation of 
patnurtic feehng and self-devotion So may the strains of music 
which accompsmy such poetry The same practical character, as 
stuQulating and attiming the muid to dehmte ends and actioAs, 
might indeed have been claihied for tho grCtiter part of the whole art 
of music as that art was piactisod in antiquity, when each of several 
prescribed and highly euboratod moods, or modes, of melody was 
supposed to have a known edoct upon the courage and moral temper . 
ot trie hearer Compare Milton, wneu he telis oi the Dorian mood Of 
flutes and soft reconleis which assuaged tlu* sudcrings and renewed 
the courage ol Satan and his legions as th(‘y marched through ht 11 
In modern music, of which the elements, much 'more complex m 
thcmstlves than those of ancient music, have the effect of stimng 
our fibres to moods of rapturous contemplation rather than ol 
action, military strains in march time are in truth the only pun ly 
mslrumental variety of the art which may still bo said to retain 
this character 

Xu rcinlorce, however, the serviceable or useful division of fine 
arts m our pivscnt classification, iL is not among the greater arts 
otA tmod among the lesser or 

miaar^a of the manual or shajJing group The 

otamiM lomer, the letter, the smith, the goldsmith, 

stfh- the glass-ma&cr, these and a hundre<l artificers who pro- 
onllaat§ waics nnmaiily for use, produce them in a form or 

toarchh embollishmcnts that have the secondary virtue of 

uciure giving pleasure both to the producer and the user Much 
mgenuity has been spent to little purpose in attempting to 
group and classify these lesser shaping arts under one or other of 
the greater shaping arts, according to the nature of the means 
employed m each Thus the potter’s art has been classed under 
bculptme, because he moulds in solid form the shapes of his cups, 
platea and ewers . the art of the jomer uiuler that of the architect, 
because his tables, seats and cupboard;! are fitted and framed togoUier, 
like the houses they iumtsh, out of sohd materials previousiy pre- 
pared and Cut ; and the weaver and embroiderer, from xhe point of 
view of tho efiects produced by their art, among painters But the 
truth 18, that each one of these auxihary hanaicraits has aits own 
materials and technical procedure, which cannot, without forcing 
and confusion, be described by the name proper to the matenals 
and technical procedure of any of the greater arts The only satis- 
factory classmcation of those handicraits is that now before us, 
according to which we think of them all together in the same group 
with aecmtecturc, not because any cme or more of them«nwy be 
techmealiy aUied to that art, hut because, Uke it, they ail yield 
produota oi^pablc of bemg practically useful SAid beautiful, at the 
same time. Architecture is the art which fits anil tomes together, 
of stone, blink, mortar, timber or non, the abiding and assembtog 
places of man, .all his houses, palaces, temples, monuments^ museums, 
workshops, roofed i places o! meeting land exchange, theatres for 
spectacle, fortresses of defence, badges, aaaeducls, mid iships for 
seafaring The wise amhitect having fashioned lany one of these 
great odnstructions jtt once for service and beauty in the itaghest 
degree, the lesser or auxiliaryf manual, acts (commonly coVed 
dttstnal ** or apphod " arts) come in to ifiljL furnish aiMl adoou it 
with things df service and' beauty m a lower oogrce^i eachiiaceo« 4 mg 
to its own ttchmcal laws. and capahiUUesj some, hke nottery, 
dahghting theuser at onceilRy ibeaw^ edfomh delkacy offeubstansOtj 
and pleamntaeas'bf imitativo ob nooHimitative (omameut j taoaae,.lito { 
e]alwoidery,'by ridmeSsjol tissue jiaod by the sametjwofoild plepsgnit* 
ness of ornament , some, hko goldsmith’s worb, hy maiuisiteneiar 
ofiiMscy land woiitanapsidpyp^^ the oicqidsitenass oi,the 
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material. To tlim vast group of worlunen, whose iMmrkis.at the 
tune useful Sind fine in Its degree, the ancient Greek ga\*o Uic place 
which 18 /most just and convenient for thought, wfim ho cl^iod 
them all together under the name ol rinrwH, or artificers, and odled 
the builder by the name of arcli-artificcr or >arti^or-in- 

cbief Modem usage has adopted the phrase ’'arts and crafts” 
os a convenient general name lor their pursuits. 

Ill, Oj the History of the Fine Arts. 

Students of human culture have concentrated a great deal 
of attentive thought upon the history of fine art, ahd have put 
forth various comprehensive generalusations intended 
at once to sum up and to ^ount for the phases 
vicissitudes of that history. The most famous formulae iMationl 
are those of Hegel, who r^arded particular arts as bemg an tka 
chartM:tenstic of and appre^pnate to particular forms 
ol civilization and particular ages of history. Por him, * 
architecture was the symbolic art appropriate to ages of 
obscure and struggling ideas, and charactenstic of the Egyptian 
and the Asiatic races of oM and of the medieval age in Europe. 
Sculpture was the classical art appropriate to ages of lucid and 
self-possessed ideas, and characteristic of the Greek and Roman 
period. Painting, music and ppetry were the romantic arts, 
appropriate to the ages of complicated and overmastering ideas, 
and charactenstic of modern humanity in general* In the 
working out of these generalizations Hegel brought together 
a mass of judicious and striking observations ,* and that they 
contam on the whole a preponderance of truth may be admitted 
It has been objected against them, from the philosophical 
point of view, that they loo much mix up the definition of what 
the several arts theoretically are with considen^tions of what 
in various historical circumstances they have practically been. 
From the historical point of view there can be taken what 
seems a more valid objection, that these formulae of Hegel 
tend too much to fix the attention of the student upon the one 
dominant art chosen as characteristic of any period, and to 
give him false ideas of the proportions and relations of the several 
arts at the same period — of the proportions and relations which 
poetry, say, really bore to sculpture ammig the Greeks and 
Romans, or sculpture to architecture among the 'Chmstian nations 
of the middle age. The truth is, that the histpnc survey gained 
over any field of human activity from the height of generaliza- 
pons so vast in scope as these are must needs, m the complcxsty 
of earthly affairs, be a survey too distant to give muth guidance 
until Its omissipns are filled up by a great deal of nearer study , 
and such nearer study is apt to oonQqiel' the student m the long 
run to qualify the theories with which he has started until they 
arc m danger of disappearing altogether. 

Another systematic, exponent of the universe, whose system 
is very different from that of Hegel, Herbert Spejneer, brought 
the doctrme of evolution to bear, not without 'interest- 
ing results, upon the history of the fine arts and their * spsoewr 
development. Herbert Spencer set forth how the wtitMa 
mantial group of fine arts, architecture, sculpture 
and painting, were m their first rudiments bound up 
together, and how each of them m the course of history has 
filtrated itself frpm the rest by a gradual process of separation. 
These arts/did not at first exist in the distinct and developed 
forms ui i^hich we' have above described' them. There were no 
statues m the round, ahd np painted panels or canvases hung 
upon the wall. Only the mdimente of -sculpture and pamtmg 
existed, and ithat tmfy as ornamenls Aj^Ued to archifeectu]:e, 
in the shape bf tiers of * tinted reliefs, representing in a kind of 
picture-writing the exploits ,of kjfigs tipon the wdOs <xt their 
temple -palaces. GaawiaUy sculpture took greater Salience 
and roundfiess^aad iiendsd to >disaBgags. itself; tom tke.wa]I>. 
wteiie,paintmg^l(mnd’eut how to nqxm^ieolbdity by means of 
its owTj, and dispensed wi® fte taised sutihe^ uppn w^h it 
was rSrst .pfiptied M mbdi^e and union ol| 

a]ts,rw»thLiiaiundivs^ of. painting issid./aa undevatpped 
art of sdidptiisestilhanaaged bior apphedjtD/thonim]ca)bf 
teqtme, tfooitiinued to preVdl ftoreuj^' the long 

4 ^l^ptian^and tile 
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palaiiC^-temple wQ^findia ftu»umeixt at onca political and rdigiaiiSi 
upon the pi^tduction of wJbidbi vere coocentMutod all thaenetj^ias 
and Acuities of 1^11 the artifioers of the race* With its incised 
and pictured walls, its half-detachod colossi, its open and its 
colonnaded cbanlilDersy the forms of the columns and thei^ 
capitals recaUing the stekinsitmd blossoms of the lotus and papyrus^ 
with its architecture ^everywhere taking on the characters and 
covering itself woth the adoi^nments of immture sculpture and 
painting^this structure exhibits within its single fabric ttie 
origins of the whole subsequent group of shaping arts. From 
) henoe it 1 $ a long way to the innumerable artistic surroundings 
of later Greek and Roman life, the many temples with their 
detached and their engaged statues, the theatres, die porticoes, 
the baths, the traiiung-schools, the stadiums, with free and 
separate statues btth of gods and men adorning ci^iy building 
and public place, tiie frescoes upon the walls, the panel pictures 
hung in temples and public and private galleries. In the terms 
of the Spencerian theory of evolution, the advance from the 
early Egyptian to Uie later Greek stage is an advance from the 
one to Sio manifold, from the eimple to the complex, from the 
homogeneous to the heterogeneous, and affoids a striking 
instance of that vast and ceaselessi process of differentiataon and 
integration which it is the lawiof all things to undergo In the 
Christian monuments of the earty middle lage, agaui, the arts, 
owing to tlie pohtical and socud cataclysm in winch Roman 
civiLtzaiion went down, have gone back to the rudimentary 
stage, and are once more attaclied to and combined with each 
otl^r. The single monument, the one great birth of art, imthat 
age, 1 $ the Gotluc church. In this we find the art df applied 
sculpture exercised m fashions infinitely rich and vanous, but 
entirely m the service and for the adornment of the architecture ; 
we find painting exercised in fashions more rudimcintary still, 
prmcipally in the forms of translucent imagery m the chancel 
wmdows and tinted decorations on < the walls and vaultings. 
From this stage agam the process of the differentiation of l^c 
arts IS repeated. It is by a new evolution or unfolding, and 
liy one earned to much further and more complicated stages 
than the lost had reached, that the arts since the middle age 
have come to tlie point where we find tliem to-day; when 
architecture is applied to a hundred secular and civil uses with 
not less magnificence, or at least not less desire of magnificence, 
than that with which it fiilfiUod its two only uses in middle 
age, the uses of worship^and of defence , when detached sculptures 
adorn, or are intended to adorn, all our streets and commemorate 
all our likenesses; when the subjects of painting have been 
extended from religion to all life and nature, until this one art 
has been dividied into the dozen brancjhos of history, landscape, 
still life, genre, anecdote and the rest. Such being in brief the 
successive stages, and such tlie reiterated processes, df evolutian 
among tlie slmpmg or space arts, the action of same iaW 
can be traced, it is urged, in the growth of the speakmg or time 
arts also. Originally poetry and music, the two great speaking 
arts, were not separated from each< other and from the art of 
bodily motion, daiicing The father of song, music and dancing, 
all three, was that pnnutive man of Whom so<muGh has already 
been said,^he who first clapped hands and Idapt and touted m 
I time at some festival of his tribe. From the clapping, or rudi- 
mentary ibythmioaliiiotse, has been'evidvod the whole art of 
instrumental music, down to the entranang complexity of the 
modern symphony. From the shout, of rudimentary emotional 
utterance, 'has proceeded by m kindx^ cvolwticni the whole art 
of vooal mmic down to the modem opeca or otatono Fmm 
the leap, or rudimentary expression of emotion by>rhydimical 
movements of Ihe bodyyhas descended everyivariety Of danang, 
from the stately %tnres of the tmgic chonis of the Greeks to 
ati^kofdgx of their comedy or the comdexitms of the modem 
baltet. 

'That 'thei theory of leviG^ serves usefully toigroup and to 
interpret mSjny facts in the Bistoey wfiart tao shall 'not deny, 
th»U|^ it wouldfao eaky toshow thatiifSthaitt SpeiWer’s instances 
and appkicaubotiaiaaeiietsufiim aiiel»ufli»juLthetccsacl^ 
thsBtoiie paeias'^itoi dmwifinirdtcMw ^tnss' 
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that the Egyptian or Assyrian psiace wall is an instance of 
rudimentary painOing and ruibmeutary adulpture in subser- 
vience to ardnteotnre. But it is not less true that races 
who had no architecture at all, but lived in caverns of 
the earth, exhibit, as we have already had occasion to 
notice, excellent rudiments of the other two shaping arts 
m a different form, in the carved or incised handles of f 
their weapons. And it is aldoost certain that, among 
the nations of oriental antiquity themselves, the art of decorating 
solid wails so as tpE please the eye with patterns and presentations 
of natural ol>;erts was borrowed from the precedent ot an older 
art which works in easier materials, namely, tlie art of the 
weaver. It would be m the perished texUle fabrics of the 
eadiest dwellers m the valleys of the Fkiphrates and the Nile 
that we should find, if anywhere, the <origms of the systems of 
surface design, whether conventional or ^tative, wluch those 
races afterwards applied to the decoration of their solid construc- 
tions. Not, thereldre, lu any one exdiusivc type of primitive 
arii&ttc activity, bat in a score of subh types equdlly, varying 
according to race, region and circumstances, we find so 
many germs or nuclei from which whole families of fine arts 
have m the course of the world’s lustory differentiated and 
unfolded themselves And more than once during that history, 
a cataclysm 6f political and social forces has not only checked 
the process of the evdiition of the fine arts, but irom an advanced 
stage of development has thrown them back ogam to a primitive 
stage. Recent research has shown bow the Mmoan andMycenaean 
civilizations m the Meditenranean basin, with their developed 
fine arU, must have perished and been effaced before the second 
growth of art from new rudiments took plaro m Greece The 
great instance of the downfall of the Roman civilization need 
not be requoted By Spencer’s application of the theory of 
evolution, not less ih^ by Hegel’s theory of « the historic periods, 
attention is called to the fact tliat Christian Europe, during 
several centuries of the middle age, presents to our study a 
civilization analogous to the civilnmtion of tho old oriental 
empires m this tespect, that its ndiug and characteriKtic manual 
art IS architecture, to which sculpture and painting are, as in 
the oriental empires, once more subju^ted and attached It 
does not of course follow that such periods of fusion or mutual 
dependence among the arts arc periods of bad art On the 
contrary, each stage of the evolution of any art has it'> own 
characteristic exocUcnco. The arts can be employed in combina- 
tion, and yet be all severally excellent When music, dancing, 
acting and singing were combined in the performance of the 
Greek chorus, the combination no doubt presented a relative 
perfection of each Of the four elementsanalogous to tlie combined 
perfection, in the oontemporory Done temple^ of pure architec- 
tural form, sculptured enrichment of spaces specially contrived 
for sculpture m the pediments and fneze, and coloured decoration 
over all The extreme differentiation of any art from every 
other art, and of the several branches of oneart among themselves, 
does not by any means tend to the perfection of that art The 
process of evobition among the fine arts may" go, and indeed 
in the course of history has gone, much too far for the health 
of the arts sererally. Thus an artist of our own day is usually 
tither a painter otdy or a sculptor only ; but yet it is acknow- 
ledged that the painter who can model a statue, or the sculptor 
who can paint a picture, is likdy 'to be the more efficient master 
ofi both arts ; and m the best days of Florentinie art the greatest 
men were generally painters, sculptote, architeetaand goldsmiths 
Ui at once. In like manner a laadsoape pamter who paints 
landscape only is apt not to pamt it so wdl as one who paints 
the figurejtoo; and in reckit timss the craft of engraving* had 
tlmofft ceased to be an art from the habit of allotting one part 
of work, as skies, 'to one hand, another part , *08 figures, to a 

fecond, and another part, as landscaipe, to«a third. This feihd 
of oontiiraaUyt progressing sabdmsion of labour, which seems 
to be the necessary law of ^industrialwproeesses, is fatal touNiv 
$klU whieh fine arts, we 'have aeon, 

demands, the free exercise and direction of a' highly coihplex 
tluitir.both af-tfaoulteeaniMjSiBnsifaiBti^ 
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In the second half of the 19th century a reaction set m against 
such over-dilferentiation of the |everal manual arts and crafts* 
This reaction is chiefly identified m England with the 
name of William Moms, who insisted by precept and 
jfpp, example that one form of artistic activity was as 
worthy as another, and himself both practised and 
trained otiiers in the practice of glass-pamting, weaving, 
embroidery, furniture and wall-paper designing, and 
book decoration alike. His example has been to some 
extent followed in most European countries, and efforts have 
been made to reunite the functions of artist and craftsman, 
and to set a limit to the process of differentiation among the 
various manual arts. In the vocal or time arts also, a reformer 
of high genius and force of character, Richard Wagner, rose to 
contend that in music the process of evolution and differentiation 
had gone much too far. Music, he urged, as separated from 
words and actions, mdependent orchestral and instrumental 
music, had reached its utmost development, and its further 
advance could only be an advance into the mane , while oiieratic 
music had broken itself up into a number of set and separate 
forms, as ana, scena, recitative, which corresponded to no real 
varieties of instinctive emotiond utterance, and m the aimless 
production of which the art was m danger of paralysing and 
stultifying Itself. This process, he declared, must be checked , 
music and words must be brought back again into close connexion 
and mutual dependence; the artificieu opera forms must be 
abolished, and a new and homogeneous music-drama be created, 
of which the author must combine m himself the functions of 
poet, composer, inventor, and director of scenery and stage 
appliances, so that the entire creation should bear the impress 
of a single mind , to the creation of such a music-drama he 
accordingly devoted all the energies of his being. 

It IS thus evident that the evolution theory, though it furnishes 
us with some instructive points of view for the history of the fine 
, arts as for other things, is far from being the whole 
jii?fr!rf^frj-kev ^ history. Another key, employed with 
9tm»itttmi results perhaps less really luminous than they are 
certainly showy and attractive, is that supplied by 
Tame. Taine’s philosophy, which might perhaps 
be better called a natural histoiy, of fine art consists 
in regarding the fine arts as the necessary result of the 
general conditions under which tliey arc at any time produced 
— conditions of race and climate, of religion, civilization and 
manners. Acquaint yourself with these conditions as they 
existed m any given people at any given period, and you will 
be able to account for the characters assumed by ^e arts of that 
people at that period, and to reason from one to the other, as a 
botanist can account for the flora of any given locality, and can 
reason from its soil, exposure and temperature, to the orders 
of vegetation which it will produce This method of treating 
the history of the fine arts, again, is one which can be pursued 
with profit in $0 far as it makes the student realize the connexion 
of fine art with human culture m general, and teaches him how 
the arts of any age and country are not an mdependent or 
arbitrary phenomenon, but are essentially an outcome, or 
ef 9 ores('en(‘e, to use a phrase of Ruskin's, of deep-seated elements 
in the ci\ ilization which produces them But it is a method 
which, rashly used, 1$ very apt to lead to a hasty and one-sided 
handling both of history and of art. It is eaey to fasten on 
certain obvious relations of fine art to general civilization when 
you know a few of the facts of both, and to say, the cloudy skies 
and mongrel industrial population of Protestant Amsterdam at 
such and such a date had their inevitable reflection m the art of 
Rembrandt ; the wealth and pomp of the fuil-fleshed burghers 
and burgesses ol Catholic Antwerp had theirs in the art of 
Rubens. But to do this m the precise and conclusive manner 
of Taine's treatises on the philosoi^y of art always means to 
Ignore a larfie range of conditions or causes for which no corre- 
sponding effect as on the surface apparent, and generally alto 
n large number of effects for which appropriate causes cannot 
easily be discovered at all. 

These considerations have resulted in a reaction agslbst 
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Tame’s theories which goes probably too far. It is no complete 
confutation of his philosophy of art-history to contend, ^ . 
as has been done somewhat contemptuously by ^ 
Professor Ernst Grosse and others, that the great oovarir* 
artist, so far from representmg the general tendencies crttMMmM 
of his time and environment, is commonly a solitary 
innovator and revolutionist, and has to educate and 
create his own public, often through years of obloquy 
or neglect. This is sometimes true when the traditions and 
ideals of art are undergoing revolution or swift experimental 
change, but hardly ever true m times of stable tradition and 
accepted ideals , and when true it only shows that the tendencies 
the innovating genius represents are tendencies which have till 
hi$ time been working underground, and which he is bom to 
bricg into light and evidence. A new and revolutionary impulse 
m art, as m thought or politics, is like a yeast or ferment working 
at first secretly, affecting for a while only a few spirits, as a new 
epidemic may for a while only affect a few constitutions, and 
then gradually ripening and strengthening till it communicates 
I Itself to thousands. In its inception such a ferment is not, 
indeed, one of the obvious phenomena of the society m which 
it takes root, but it is none the less one of the most vital and 
significant phenomena. The truth is, that this particular 
efflorescence of human culture depends for its character at any 
given time upon combinations of causes which are by no means 
simple, but generally highly complex, obscure and moely 
balanced For instance, the student who should try to reason 
back from the holy and beatified character which prevails in 
much of the devotional painting of the Italian schools down 
to the Renaissance would be much mistaken were he to conclude, 

like art, like life, thoughts and manners ” He would not 
understand the relation of the art to the general civilization of 
those days unless he were to remember that one of the chief 
functions of the imagination is to make up for the shortcomings 
of reality, and to supply to contemplation images of that which 
IS most lacking in actual life ; so that the visions at once peaceful 
and ardent embodied by the religious schools of art m the 
Italian cities are to be explained, not by the peace, but rather 
in great part by the dispeace, of contemporary existence, and 
by the longing of the human spirit to escape into happier and 
more calm conditions. 

Any one of the three modes of generalization to which we have 
referred might no doubt yield, however, supposing in the student 
the due gifts of patience and of caution, a working 
clue to guide him through that immense region of ^ 

research, the history of the fine arts But it is hardly bimiag tt§ 
possible to pursue to any purpose the history of the Mtudyt 
two great groups, the shaping group and the speaking 
group, together At some stages of the world’s 
history the manual and the monumental arts have e/#ir« 
flourished, as in Egypt and Assyria, when there was 
no fine art of words at all, and the only literature was 
that of records cut in hieroglyph or cuneiform on 
palace walls and temples, and on tablets, seals and cylinders 
At other times and m other communities there has existed 
a great tradition and inheritance of poetry and song when the 
manual arts were only beginning to emerge again from the 
wreck of an old civilization, as in the Homeric age of Greece, 
or where they had never flourished at all except by imitation 
and importation, as in Palestine In historic Greece all three 
divisions of the art of poetry, the epic, lytic and the dramatic, 
had been perfected, and two of them had again declined, before 
sculpture hod reacted maturity or painting had passed beyond 
the stage of its early seventy. The European poetry of the 
middle ages, abundant and nch as it was dike m France and 
Provence, in Germany and Scandinavia, can yet not take rank, 
among the creations of human genius, beside the great mastear- 
piecea of Romanesque and Gotl^ architecture , it i»«as in Itdy 
only that Dante, more the end of that age, earned poetry to 
a place of equali^ if not of primacy among the arti. Taking the 
England of the Elizabethan age, we find the great cAitburf t of 
our national genius in poetry omteinixirary with nodiing move' 
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interesting in the manual arts than the gradual and only haU^ 
intelligent transformation of late Gothic architecture by the 
adoption of Italian Renaissance forms imported prmcipally 
by way of Flanders or France, together with a fine native skill 
shown in the art of miniature pcrtrait-pamting, and none at 
all worth mentioning m other branches of (Anting or m sculpture 
If the course of poetry and that of the manual arts have thus 
run independently throughout almost the whole field of history^ 
those of music and the manual arts have been more widely 
separated still. In ancient Greece music and poetry were, we 
knoyr, most intimately connected, but of the true nature of Greek 
music we know but little, of that of tlie earlier middle ages less 
still, and throughout the later middle ages and the earlier 
Renaissance the art remained undeveloped, whether m the 
service of the church or m secular and popular use, and in both 
cases m strict subservience to words, The growth of independent 
music IS entirely the work of the modern world, and will probably 
rank m the esteem of posterity as its highest spiritual achievement 
and claim to gratitude, wlien the mechanical inventions and 
applications of applied science, which now occupy so dispropor- 
tionate a part of the attention of humanity, have become a 
normal and unregarded part of its existence 
Moments m history there have no doubt been when literature 
and the manual arts, and even music, have hten swept simul- 
taneously along a single stream of ideas and feelings. Such a 
moment was experienced in I ranee m 1830 and the following 
years, when (to choose only a few of the greatest names) Hugo 
in poetry, Delacroix in painting, and Berlioz in music were 
roused to a high piUh of consentaneous inspiration hy the now 
ideas and feelings of romanticism But such moments are rare 
and exceptional On the other hand, it is very possible to take 
the whole of the shaping or manual group of fine arts together 
and to pursue their history connectedly throughout the course 
of civilization By the history of art what is usually meant is 
indeed the history of these three arts with that of some of their 
subordinate and connected crafts. I^eaving aside the arts of 
the races of the farther East, which, profoundly interesting 
as they are, have but gradually and late become known to us, 
and the relatioas of which with the arts of the nearer East ancl 
the Mediterranean are still quite oliscure — cleaving these aside, 
the history of the manual arts of architecture, painting and 
sculpture falls naturallv into several great periods or divisions to 
some extent ovci lapping each other but in the mam consecutive 
These periods are roughly as follows ; — 

I The period of the great civilizations of Mesopotamia 
and the Nile, beginning approximately about 5000 n.c 
ending, loughly speaking (but some of them 
MiauBof much earliei), with the spread of Greek power and 
Greek ideas under Alexander. On the mam char- 
o/flrt. actcrislics of the art of these empires we have already 
had occasion to touch 

2. The Minoan and Mycenaean period, paitly contemporary 
with the above and dating probably from about 2500 to about 
rooo n.c, ; our knowledge ot this is due entirely to quite recent 
researches, confined at present to certain points m Greece and 
Asia Minor, m Crete and other islands in the Mediteri-anean 
basin ; enough has already been revealed to prove the existena* 
of an original and highly developed palace-arclutecturc and of 
forms of rehcf-paintmg and of ajl the minor and decorative 
arts more free and animated than anything known to Egypt or 
Assyria (See Creib and Aegean Civilization ) 

3 The Greek and Roman period, from abovw jqq b c to the 
final triumph of Christianity, say a,d 400. During the i^t 
two or three centuries of this jieriod the Hellenic race, beginning 
again after the cataclysm which liad swallowed up the earlier 
>Ie<iiterrancan pivilizations, earned to perfection its most 
characteristic art, that of sculpture, in the endeavour to embody 
worthily its ideas of the supernatural powers governing tlic world 
Putting aside the monstrous gods of Egypt and the East, it 
found Its ideals m varieties of the human form as presented by 
the most harmoniously developed specimens of the race under* 
conditions pf the greatest health^octiyity andgt)ace< In the figures 


of Greek sculpture, both decorative and independent, and no 
doubt in Greek painting also (but of that we can only judge from 
such specimens of the minor handicrafts, chiefly vase-pamtmgs, 
as have come down to us)— in these were set for the whole 
Western world the types and sUndards of human beauty, and 
m their grouping and arrangement the types and standards 
of rhythmical composition and design Gradually human por- 
traiture and themes of everyday life took ihcir place beside 
representations of the gods and heroes New schools struck 
out new tendencies within certain hmits. But in the general 
standards of form and design there was in the imilati\e arts 
relatively little change, though towards the end there was much 
failure of skill, throughout the whole period. The one great 
change was m architecture Greece had been content with the 
constructive system of columns and horizontal entablature, 
and under that system had invented and perfected her direc 
successive modes or orders of architecture— the Doric, Ionic and 
Corinthian The genius of Rome invented the round arch, 
and by help of that system erected throughout her subicrt 
world a thousand vast constructions— temple, palace, batli, 
amphitheatre, forum, aqueduct, triumphal gate and the rest— 
on a scale of monumental grandeur such as Greece had never 
known 

4 The ( hnstian period, from about 400 to about 1400 
The decay or petrifaction of the imitative arts which bad set 
in during the latter days of Rome continued during all the 
eailier centimes of the Christian period, while the Western 
world was m process of remaking Free painting and free 
sculpture practically ceased to exist Roman architecture 
underwent modifications under the mflucnce of the church and 
of the new conditions of life , the Byzantine form, touched at 
certain times and plates with oriental mfiuences, developed 
Itself wlierc\ cr the Eastern Empire still stood erect m decay , 
the Romanes(|ue form, as it I'v called, in the barbanan-coiiqucretl 
legions of the west and north Sculpture existed for ten tunes 
only in rudimentaiy ancl subordinate forms as applied to arthi- 
tectufe, painting oxilv m forms of rigid though sometimes 
impressive hieratic imagery, whetlier os mosaic in the apses and 
vaults of churches, as rude illumination in Mb.S and service- 
books, or as still ruder altir-pamting carried on according to a 
frozen mcrhanical tradition As time went on and medieval 
institutions developed themselves, a gradual vitality dawned 
m all these arts. In architecture the introduction of the pointed 
or Gothic arch at the beginning of the 13th centurv led to almost 
as great a revolution as that brought about by the use of the 
lound or vaulted arch among the Romans. The same vital 
impulse that informed the new Gothic architecture breathed 
into the still quite subordinate arts of sculpture and painting 
(the latter now includwg the craft of glass-pamting for church 
windows) a new spirit whether of devotional intensity or sweet- 
ness, or of human pathos or rugged humour, with a new technical 
skill for Its embodiment We have not set down, as is usually 
done, a bpccifioally Gothic period m art, for this reason. The 
characteristic of the whole C hnstian pcricxl is that its dominant 
art IS architecture, chiefly cmplo> ed m the service of the church, 
with painting and sculpture only subordinately introduced for 
Its ennehment it makes no essential difference that from the 
5th to the 12 th century the forms of this art were derived A\Jih 
various modifications from the round-arched architecture of the 
Empire, and that bv the 33th century now foi^ms both of con- 
struction and decoration, m whiph the round arch was replaced 
by the pointed, had been invented in France, and from thence 
spread abroad to Germany and Scandinavia, Great Britain, 
Spam, uid last and most superficially to Italy The essential 
difference only begins w^n the mutative arts, sculpture and 
painting, begin to emancipate and detach themselves, to exist 
and strive after perfection on their own account. This happened 
first and very partially in Italy with the artificers of the 13th 
and 14th centunes— with tlic sculpttirs Nicola, Giovannt, and 
Andrea Pisano , the Sienese group oi painters, Duccio, Simone 
Martini, and the Lorenzetti ; and the FlorenUne group, Cimabue 
(if Cimabuc is not a myth), Giotto and the GiottescbG The 
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dfcvtfiopment of the rapid and flowing <;raft of fresco in of ^ 
thft' laborious and piecemeal cttift of mosaic (henceforA ‘for 
several centuries almost lost) was a great aid to this movement. 
After a period of someth!^ Hke stagnation^ the movement 
received a vigorous fresh impulse soon after 1400^ at abotrt 
which date m Italy (not till near a century later in northern 
Europe) the beginning of the Renaissance 1$ usually fixied. 

5. The Renaissance period, from about 1400 to about 1600. 
The passion for classic literature, stimulated by the influence 
of Greek scholars into Italy after the fall of Constantinople 5 
the enthusiastic revival of classic forms of architecture 
architects like Jlrunelleschi and Alberti i the achievements in 
sculpture and painting of masters like Donatello and Masaccio^ 
based on a new and impassioned study nature and the antique 
together ; these are the outstanding and universally known 
symptoms of the Italian Renaissance in the second and third 1 
quarters of the 15th century. Promptly and contemptuously 
m Italy, much more gradually and incompletely in the north, 
Gothic principles of construction and decoration were cast 
aside for classical principles, as reformulated by eager spirits 
from a combined study of Roman remains and of the text of 
Vitruvius. Tb the ideal types of devout and prayer-worn, 
ascetic and spiritualized humanity (tempered m certain subjects 
with elements of the homely and the grotesque), which the 
spirit of the middle ages had dictated to the sculptor and the 
painter, succeeded ideals of physical power, beauty and grace 
rivalling the Hellenic. The personages of the Christian faith 
and story were brought into visible kindred with those of ancient 
paganism In the hands of certain artists a fortunate blending 
of the two ideals yielded results of a poignant and unique charm, 
which for us, who are the heirs both of antiquity and the middle 
ages, is far from being yet exhausted. At the same time, the 
love alike of republics, great princes, churchmen, nobles and 
merchants for works of art gave employment to sculptors and 
pamters on themes other than ecclesiastical The taste for civic 
or personal commemoration, for portraiture, fbr illustrations 
of allegory, romance and classic fable, covered with pictures 
the walls of council halls, of public and private palaces, and of 
viHas The invention of the oil medium by the pamters of 
Flanders, and its gradual adoption by the Venetians and other 
schools of Italj^ for all purposes except the external decorations 
of buildings, added enormously to the resources of the a^ m 
rivalry with nature, and to the splendour of its results as objects 
of pnde and luxury. The glones of matured Italsan art reacted, 
not always rfavourably, on the north. The great days Of Flemish 
painting had been from about 1430 to 1500, before any appreci- 
able influence of the Renaissance had touched the sch^ls of 
Brussels, of Bruges or of Antwerp. By about 1520 the artists 
of those schools had begun, except in portraiture, to lose their 
native vigour and originality by contact with the alien south. 
Among the great artists of Germany m the first half of the i6th 
century the work of one or two, like Burgkmair and Holbein, 
shows Italian influence reconciled not unsuccessfully with native 
instinct; but Diirer, the greatest of them, remained m all 
essentials Gothic and German to the end. During the last half 
of the century, the Netherlands and Germany alike yielded 
little but work of mongrd Teutonized Italian or Italianized 
Teutonic type, until towards its dose Rubens accomplished, in 
the fire of his prodigious temperament, a true fusion of Flemish 
and Venetian qualities, at the same time dosing gloriously 
the Renaissance period properly so celled, and handmg on an 
example which irresistibly affected a great part of modem 
painting. 

6. Modem period, from about zdoo to the present time. 
During this period architecture itmained m all European 
countries, until the xpth century, more or less completely underi 
the influence of the Italiim Renaissance. The principles of the 
dassical revival had during a century or more 01 transition been 
mradually absorbed, first by France, then by Germany, the Low 
Countries, and Spain, and fait by England, each country modify- 
ing the style according to its degree of knowledge or Ignorance, 
its needs, instincts and traditions. Sculpture, whim in thte 


hands of >the great masters of the earlier and later iRenatssaaee 
in Italy had dmoSt equalled its andent glories, nay, iti those of 
Michelangelo had eetualty surpassed ttem m the qualities at 
least tii superhuman energy and intellectual expression^ 
sculpture lost the sense* of its true limitations, and entered, 
with the work of Bemmi and even earlier, into an extravagant 
or baroque period of telaoued and bulging line> of exaggerated 
and ostentatious virtuosity. In this it followed the le^ given 
by Italian architecture, by Jesuit church architecture especially, 
at and after the height of the Catholic reaction. FVom tte 
monumental and memorial purpe^s which sculpture prmcipally 
serves, it remained still, except in purely iconic uses, attached 
to or dependent on architecture. Not $0 Anting, whidi asserted 
its independence more and more. In l^otcstant countries the 
old ^clesiastical patronage of the art had quite died out ; in 
those that remained Catholic it continued, and even received 
a new stimulus from the anti-Protestant reaction. The demand 
for religious art was supplied with abundance of traditional 
facility, of technical accwnplishment and devotional display, 
but with a loss of the old sincerity and mspiration. Almost iH 
painting, even for the most extensive and monumental phases 
of decoration in church or palaoe or civic hall, was on canvas 
stretched over or fitted into its allotted space m the architecture, 
and the art of fresco, even m Venice, its last stronghold, was 
for a time neglected or forgotten. Portable paintings for pnneely 
or private galleries and cabinets became the chief and most 
characteristic products of the art. The subjects of pamting 
multiplied themselves. All manner of new aspects of life and 
nature were brought within the technical compass of the painter. 
Besides devotional and classical subjects and portraiture, daily 
life in all its phases, down to the homeliest and grossest, the 
life of the parlour and the tavern, of field and shore and sea, 
With landscape m all its varieties, took their place as material 
for the painter. The truths of indoor and outdoor atmosphere 
were translated on canvas for the first time. The Dutchmen 
from about 1620 to 1670 were the most active innovators and 
path-breakers of modern art along all these lines. The greatest 
of them, Rembrandt, dealt, as has been said; like a master and a 
magician with the problems of human individuality as revealed 
in a mysterious colour and shadow world of his own invention. 
At the samei tune a painter of no less power m Spam, Velazquez, 
viewing the world in the natural light of every day, showed for 
the first time how vitally and subtly paint could render the 
relief and mutual values of figures and objects in space> the 
essential truth of their visible relations and reactions in the 
enveloping atmosphere. The achievement of these two victorious 
innovators has only come to be fully understood m our awn day. 
The simultaneous conquest of Claude le Lorrain, on the otfai^ 
hand, over the atmospheric glow summer and sunset on the 
Roman Campagna and the adjacent hills and coasts, found 
acceptance instantly, less perhaps for its own sake than because 
of the dassical associations of the scenery which he depicted. 
The vast widening of the field of the painter’s art and multiplica- 
tion of its subjects, which thus took place at the dawn of the 
modem period, were gains attended by one drawback, the loss, 
namely, of the sense of high seriousness and universal appeal 
which belonged to the art while its themes had been those of 
religion and classic story almost exdusively. 

During the three hu^red or so years of the modem period, 
academical schools attempting, more or less unsuccessfully, 
to carry on the great Italian and classical traditions cituuicat 
of the Renaissance have not ceased to exist side by mn 4 
side with those which have stnven to express new fomearis 
ways of seeing and feeling. Sometimes, as m Prance 
first under I^uis XIV, and again for forty years from the 
beginning of the Revolution to the dawn of romanticism, such ^ 
schools have succeeded in crushing out amd discrediting all' 
efforts in other directions. Between these two epochs, say 
from Z710 to 1780, French 18th-century ideals of social elegance 
and brilliant frivdity expressed themselves in forms of great 
accomplWnnent and vivacity both in poetry and sculpture, 
from m ^ys M Watteau to those of Fragonard and CIbdioa. 
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At'the ‘Slime time Englaiid ^preAieed em ti the^beal at 

some tim most nationid and de/imright masters oi the btush in 
Ho^th; tWoofthegn^atettoifbtDcyatiepDrtrait^'pa^ 

TTorld'in Reynolds aM^GednsboiOitgh^ each of 'whom modffibd 
according to his own instintets tho tradition imported in the 

E cus century by VSn Dyck; the greatest pupif of Rubens 
liolds fusing with this influence those of Rembrandt and the 
in almost equal shares). Pastoral landscape m tlie 
hands of Gamsborough; classiea!; following Claude; in those lof 
Wibotr^^lheseliogether with the humible but whcdesomedisciflieie 
of topographical illustration led ontotheeambltious; wide-roingmg 
and often inspired experiments of TusnOf; and to the naxtower 
but more secure achimmehts of Constable in the same^field; 
and made this country the acknowledged pioneer of modem 
landscape art. In the meanthnethewave of dassicSel enthusiasm* 
which passed over Europe in the later years of the rflth century 
had produced* in architecture generally a return to severer* 
principles and purer lines; in reaction ftom the baroque and the 
rococo Renaissance styles of the preceding ceirtuiy and a half 
In Italian sculpture; the same movement ini^ed during the 
Napoleonic period the over^ioneyed accomplisnment of CalwDva 
and his school ; m northern sculpture; the more truly antique 
but almost wholly imitative work of ThorwaMsen; and the pure 
and rhythmic grace of the English Flaxman; a true master of 
design though scarcely of sculpture strictly so called. 
same movement again was partly responsible m English painting 
and illustration from about 1770 to 182a for much pastoral and 
idyllic work of agreeable but shalbw elegance. In French 
painting the classic movement struck deeper. Along with 
much would-be Roman attitudinizing there was much real, if 
rigicl, power in the work of David, much accomplished punty 
and sweetness m that of Prud^hon. The last and truest dassic 
of France, and at the same time in portraiture the greatest 
realist; Ingres, held high the standard of his cause even through 
and past the great romantic revival which began with Gtocault 
and culminant in Delacroix and the school of landscape painters 
who had received tUeir msphation from Constable. The main 
instincts embodied in the Romantic movement were the awaken- 
ing of the human spirit to an eager retrospective love of the past, 
and especially of dite medieval past, and simultaneously to a 
new passion W the beauties of nature, and especially of wildi 
nature. Germany and England preeedad France in thb double 
awakening ; in both countries the movement inspired a fine 
literature, but in neither did it express itself so fully 'and 'self- 
consciously through literature and the other arts togodw as 
it did in Irance when the hour struck. Ifie revival of medieval I 
sentiment in Germany had inspired comparatively early in the 
century the learned Imt somewhat aridly ascetic and essentially 
unpainterlike work of the group of artists who styled themselves 
Nazarmer. In England the same revival expressed itself 
durmg a great part of the Victorian age m an onthusiastic return 1 
to the early Gtythic ecdosmstical stytes of architecture, a return 
unsuccessfd upon the whole, because in pursuit 0! archeological 
and grammatical detail the root qualities of right proportion 1 
and organic design were too often neglected. I 

Allied with this Gothic revival, and stnnulated like it by the 
persuasive conviction and bnlUcuot resource of Ruskm in triticism i 
was the pre^Raphoelite movement in pointing Amongt 
the artists identified with this movement there was 
Httlo really in common* tmeept m impatience of the 
prevailing modes of empty academic convention or 
anecdotic frivolity. The name covered for a while the essential^ 
divergent otlms of a vigorous uninteOeetual craftsman like 
Mfllaw, fitW for a few years in youth by contact with more 
imwinative temperaments, of a strenuous imitator of tmhannon- 
izedlocal colours an)d*timubofdittated natural facts like Hdlinan 
Hufit, and of bom poets and 'impassioned medievalists like 
Rossetti and after him ’Btonpe'-Jbnee. Meantime in Rronoe, 
putting aside the wpA of 'nho gmaet Deloetoix, the impulse of I 
1830 expressed ftSdf^best and'nfoSt iWtitigly in the monumental 
Worttof pitimier both in caricature fUia*romanee, the impressive 
and sigmficcmt treatment olF^peosant llfr andiobour by J. F. 


Millet, tlie vitalty truthful pastoral and londfoapo woik of 
Troyon, CoroU, DOtobigfty.aTid the rest. 

Since the exhaustion of the Romantic movement, the other 
movements that have been taking place in European art have 
been too numerous and too rapid to be touched on cwtzm^ 
here to any purpose. Both m sculpture and painting panuy * 
France has tmen and held the lead. Mention has smdMi- 
already been mode of the special tendency m recent 
sculpture idOntified with the name and influence of Rodm. In 
painting there ihoa been the fertilising and transforming influence 
of Japan on the deoonttive ideals of the West, there have 
been successively the Realist movement, the movements of 
the Impressionists, the Luminists, the Neo-impressionists, the 
Independents, movements initiated almost always m Paris, 
and m other countries eagerly adopted and absorbed, or angrily 
controverted aord denounc^, or simply neglected and ignored 
according toAhe predilection of this or that group of artists 
and critics ; them has bm a vast amount of heterogeneous, 
hurried, coniident and clamant imiovating activity in this 
direction and in that> much of it perhope doomed to futility m 
the eyes of postenty, but at any rate mere has not been stag- 
nation 

Bibliography —T o atiempi m this pilace anything like a full 
bibhography covering so vast a held would be idle Many of the 
books necessary to a first-hand study of the subject are cited m the 
article Aesthetics. The following are some of the most important 
wntmgs actually referred lo m the text, Enghsh translations being 
mentioned where they exist Anstotle, Poettes, edited with critical 
notes and a translation by S H Butcher (1898) , S H Butcher, 
ArtsMle's Iheot^y of Poetry and Fine Aft, with a critical text and a 
translation of the P 6 eUcs (1902) , Plato, J^epuhhe, bk. x. 596 ff , 
600 ff (Grote, 111 ii7ff ; jowett, lu 489(1), B Bosanquet, 
Introduction to Hegs/'r Philosophy of Fine Art (Asthetih), translation 
with notes and prefatory essay (1896) , The Philosophy of Art, em 
IntroduLtion to the SLievua of Aesthetics, by Hegel and C L. Michek^, 
trails Hastie (1886) , SchiUcr, Brief e tiher die dsiheHsche Erjnehung 
des Menschen (trans by C T Wcias, with preface by J, Chapman, 
1845 ; also m Bohn's Standard Library, 1846) , Herbert Spencer, 
First Pnnc^les, ch xxu , Gottfned Semper, Der Sill (1860-1863) ; 
Hippolyto Tame, D# Vidosd dans Vart (1807), Phtlosopkie de Vart sn 
Grice <1869), PhilQsophte de Vari en Italie, Phikisopkie de Vart dans 
les Pays-Bas jimmlsiiotis m 5 vols. by T Durand^ New York, 1889) , 
KarlGroos, me Sptele der Menschen (1899 , trans by £ L Baldwin, 
1901), and Die Sptele der Tiere (2nd ed , 1907 ; trans. by £. L, 
Baldwm, 1698) ; Ernst Gmsm, Die Anfdnge der Kimsti (1894 , trans. 
ui the Antharo^logical Series, 189^^, Yrjo Him, The Origins of Art 
(1900) V G, Baldwin Brown, The Fine Arts (and od , 1902) ; Felix 
C&y, The Oripns of the Sense of Btauty (1 908). For a general history 
of the mantiBi or shaphig group of 'arts, C J F. Schoasse, Oeichichte 
der Uidendda KUnste (xod ed , x866<ii879)^ though m parts obsolete, 
IS BtxU unsupersedad. A voiy svnnnnry general view is given m 
Salomon Reinach, The Story of Art through the Ages (trans. by 
Florence Simmonda 1904) ; a general hiiltory of the same group 
was undertakea by ululid COrotti {English tranOiatioii by AliCe Todd, 
1909). (S. C.) 

FIEGfiRt one of the five members with which the hand is 
terminated, a digit ; sometimes the word is restricted to the 
iOur digits other than the thumb. The word is common to 
Teutonic languages, c£ Dutch vtnger and Gcr. Finger ; probably 
the ultimate origin iS to be found in the root of the words ap- 
pearing in Ckreek ir^re, Lat. quinque, five. (See Skxletow: 
Appef^tenhf ) 

FIII€I£IMlND-TOB, Club Root or Anbury, a destructive 
plant-disease known botanically as nasmitepl^ra Brarstcae, 
which attades cabbages, turnips, radishes and other cultivated 
and wild members of the ordOr (]ruciferae. It is one of the 
so-caDed Slime-fungi or Myxogostres. The presence of the 
disease is indicated by nodules or warty outgrowths on the 
root, which sometimes becomes much swollen and ultimately 
rots, em tting an unpleasant smell. The disease is contracted 
from* spores present m the soil, which enter the root. 
parasite develops withm the hvmg cells of the plant, forming 
a glairy mass of protoplasm known as the flasmoditm, the form 
of whS^ alters mom time to time* The cells which have been 
attadred increase enormously in size and the disease spreads 
ffom cdl to cell. Ultimately the plasmodium becomes resolved 
into numerous minute round spores which, on the decay of thSe 
root, ore set free in the soil. A preventive istquicldime, thte 
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of which destroys the spores in the soil It u mpor- 
tant that diseased plants should be burned, also that cruciferous 



Finger-and-Toe {Plasmndtophofa Jhasstcae) 

X, Turnip .ittackod by tbr disease , n duced 

2, A coll oJ th'' tissue containing the plamiodiiim , the smaller cells 

at the sides are unattected 

3, Infected cell, showmg si)ore formation, 2, 3, highly magnified, 

weeds, su< h as shepherd’s purse, charlock, , should not l>e 
allow(*d to grow m places where plants of the same order are m 
cultivation. 

FINGER-PRINTS* The use of finger-prints as a system of 
identification (</v) 1$ of very ancient origin, and was known 
from the earliest days m the East when the impression of his 
thumb was the monarch’s sign-manual A relic of this practice 
IS still preserv'cd in the formal confirmation of a legal document 
by ** delivering ” it as one’s ** act and deed.” The permanent 
character of the finger-[)rint was first put forward suentifically 
m 1823 by J. E' Purkinje, an eminent professor of physiology, 
who read a paper before the university of Breslau, adduc ing nine 
standard types of impressions and advocating a system of classi- 
fication w^iich attracted no great attention Bewick, the 
Erlglish draughtsman, struck with the delicate qualities of the 
lineation, made engravings of the impression of two of his finger- 
tips and used them as signg.tures fur his work. Sir Francis 
Galton, who laboured to introduce finger-prints, points out that 
thOy were proposed for the identification of Chinese immigrants 
whan registering their arrival m the United States In India, 
Sir Wdbam Hersdiel desired to use finger-prints in the courts 
of tlie Hugh district to prevent false personation and fix 
tlie identity upon the executants of documents Tlie Bengal 
police under the wise administration of Sir E R Henry, after- 
wards duet commissioner pf the London metropolitan police, 
usefully adopted finger-prints for the detection of crime, an 
example followed in many puldic departments m India. A 
transfer of property is attested by the thumb-mark, so are 
docuipents when registered, and advances made to opium- 
growers or to labourers on account of wages, or to contracts 
.signed under the emigiation law, or medical certificates to 
vouch for tlio persons examined, all tending to check the frauds 
and unpostures constanllv attempted 

The prints depend upon a peculiarity seen in the byipan hand 
and to some extent in the human foot The skin is traversed 
in all directions bv creases and ridges, which arc ineradicable 
and show no change from childhood to extreme old age. The 
persistence of tlie markings of the finger-tips has been prov'ed 
beyond all question, and this universally accepted quality has 
been the basis of the present system of identification. Hie 
impressions, when examined, show that the ridges appear in 
certain fixed patterns, from which an alphabet of sigxU or a 


system of notation has been amved at for convenience of record. 
As the result of much experiment! ff, fourfold scheme of classifi- 
cation has been evolyedi and the various types employed 
arc atyled “ arches,” ** loops,” “ whorls ” and “ composites.” 
There are seven subclasses, and all are perfectly distinguishable 
by an expert, who can describe eaph by its particular symbol 
in the code arranged, so that t^ whole ** pruit ” can be read 
as a distinct and separate expression. Very few, and the simplest, 
appliances are required for taking the sheet of white 

{^per, a tm slab, and some printer^ ipk. Scars or malformations 
do not interfere with the result. 

The unchanging character of the finger-prints has repeatedly 
helped in the detection of crime. We may quote the case of the 
thief who broke into a residence and among other things helped 
himi^ to a gloss of wine, leaving two finger-prmts upon the 
tumbler which were sul)$equently found to be identical with 
those of a notorious cnmmd who was arrested, pleaded guilty 
and was convicted Another burglar efiected entrance by re- 
movmg a pane of glass from a basement window, but, unhappily 
for him, left his imprints, which were referred to the r^istry 
and found to agree exactly with those of a convict at krge , 
his address was known, and when visited some of the stolen 
property was found m his possession. In India a murderer was 
identified by the brown mark of a blood-stained thumb he had 
left when rummaging amongst the papers of the deceased. 
This man was convicted of theft but not of the murder. 

The keystone to the whole system is the central office where 
the register or index of all criminals is kept for ready reference 
The operators need no special gifts or lengthy trainmg , method 
and accuracy suffice, and abundant checks exist to obviate 
incorrect classification and reduce the liability to error 

Authorities — F Galton, Jhtnger Pnnts (1892), I tngfiipfiut 
Directories (1895), E K H(*nry, Classtfuaiton and U^es of htnger 
Pnnis , A Yvtit, V Identification par les emprexnie^ dtgUaUs pal- 
Wrtires (1905) , K Windt, H S Dahtvloxkopie Verwertuvg 

von PmgerabdrUcken zu Identtfiztenmgszwecken (Vienna, 1004) , E 
I^oeanl, La Dacivloscopie Identipcation des rlexdxvxstes par les 
empremtes dxgttales (1904), H. Faulds, Guxde to Fxngci-Prxnt 
Identxptatton (1905) , H Gross, Crxmxnal InvesUgatxon (trans J and 
J C Adam, 1907) (A G ) 

FINGO, or Kbncu {Ama-Fengu, wanderers ”), a Bantu- 
Negro people, allied to the Zulu family, who have given tlicir 
name to the district of Pingoland, the S W portion of the 
Transkei division of the Cape province The Fingo tribes were 
formed from the nations broken up by Chaka and his Zulu , 
after some years of oppression by tlie Xosa they appealed to tlie 
Cape government in 1835, and were permitted by $ix Benjamin 
D’Urhan to settle on the banks of the Great Fish river 'fficy 
have been always loyal to the British, and have steadily advanced 
m social respects. They have largely adapted themselves to 
western culture, wearing European clothes, supporting their 
schools by voluntary contributions, editing^ newspapers, translat- 
ing English poetry, and setting their national songs to correct 
music. The majority call themselves Christians and many of 
them have intermarried with Europeans. (See Kaffirs ) 

FINIAL (a variant of ” final ” , Lat, fims, end), an archi- 
tectural term for the termination of a pinnacle, gable end, 
buttress, or canopy, consisting of a bunch of foliage, which 
bears a close afluuty to the crockets (qv) running up the galiles, 
turrets or spires, and in some cases may be formed by uniting 
four or more crockets together Sometimes the term is in- 
cqrrectly applied to a small pinnacle of whicli it is only the 
termination (see £pi) 

FINIQUBRRA, WASO Tommaso] (1436-1464), Florcntme 
goldsmith, draughtsman* and engraver, whose name is diatin- 
giushed m the history of art and craftsmanship for reasons which 
are partly mythical. Vasari represents him as havmg been the 
first inventor of the art’of engraving (using that lyord in its 
popular sense of taking impressions on paper frpm designs 
engraved on metal plates), and Vaaan’s account was universally 
accepted and repeated until recent research proved it erroneous. 
What we actually know from epntemporay documents pf 
Finiguerroi bis oragin, bis life* and h» work, is as follows. He 
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was the son of Antonio, and j^dson of Tommaao Finiguem or 
Finiperri, both goldsmiths of Florence, and was bom m Sta 
Lucia d’Qgnissanti m 1426. He was brought up to the hereditary 
profession of goldsmith and was early distinguished for his work 
m mello. In his twenty-durd year (1449) we find note of a 
sulphur cast from a niello of his wortoanship being handed 
over by the painter Alessio Baldovinetti to a customer in pay- 
ment or exchange for a dagger received. In 145s Maso delivered 
and was paid for a niellated silver pax commissioned for the 
baptistery of St John by the consuls of the gild of merchants 
or Calimara. By this time he seems to have left his father’s 
workshop : and we know that he was in partnership with Piero 
di Bartolommeo di Sail and the great Antonio Pollaiuolo in 1457, 
when the firm had an order for a pair of fine silver candlesti^s 
for the church of San Jacopo at Pistoia. In 2459 we find Fini- 
guerra noted m the house-lxiok of Giovanni Rucellai as one of 
several distinguished artists with whose works the Casa Kucellai 
was adorned In 1462 he is recorded as having supplied another 
wealthy Florentine, Cmo di Filippo Rinuccini, with waist- 
buckles, and in the years next following with folks and spoons 
for christening presents. In 1463 he drew cartoons, the heads 
of which were coloured by Alessio Baldovinetti, for five or more 
figures for the sacristy of the duomo, which was being decorated 
in wood inlay by a group of artists with Giuliano da Maiano at 
their head. On the 14m of December 1464 Maso Finiguerra 
made his will, and died shortly afterwards. 

These documentary facts are supplemented by several writers 
of the next generation with statements more or less authoritative. 
Thus Baccio Bandtnclli says that Maso was among the young 
artists who worked under Ghiberti on the famous gates of the 
baptistery ; Benvenuto Cellini that he was the finest master of 
his day in the art of niello engraving, and that his masterpiece 
was a pax of the Crucifixion in the baptistery of St John , that 
being no great draughtsman, he m most cases, including that of 
the above-mentioned pax, worked from drawings by Antonio 
Pollaiuolo Vasari, on the other hand, allowing that Maso was 
a much inferior draughtsman to Pollaiuolo, mentions nevertheless 
a number (if original drawings by him as existing m his own 
collection, “ with figures both draped and nude, and histones 
drawn in water-colour ” Vasari’s account was confirmed and 
amplified in the next century by Baldinucci, who says that he 
has seen many drawings by Finiguerra much in the manner of 
Masaccio , adding that Maso was beaten by Pollaiuolo 111 com- 
petition for the reliefs of the gieat silver altar-table commission 
by the merchants’ gild for the baptistery of St John (this famous 
work is now preserv ed m the Opera del Duomo) But the para- 
graph of Vasari whu h has chiefly held the attention of posterity 
IS that in which he gives this craftsman the credit of having 
been the first to print ofi impressions from niello plates on sulphur 
casts and afterwards on sheets of paper, and of having followed 
up this invention by engraMng copper-plates for the express 
purpose of printing impressions from them, and thus became 
the inventor and father of the art of engraving in general. 
Finiguerra, adds Vasari, was succeeded in the practice 0^ engrav- 
ing at Florence by a goldsmith called Baccio Baldini, who, not 
having much invention of his own, borrowed his designs from 
other artists and especially from Botticelli. In the last years of 
the i8th century Vasari’s account of Finiguerra’s invention was 
held to have received a decisive and startling confirmation under 
the following circumstances There was in the baptistery at 
Florence (now m the Bargello) a beautiful i5th-centuiy niello 
pax of the Coronation of Uie Virgin, llie Abate Gori, a savant 
and connoisseur of the mid-century, had claimed this conjecture 
ally for the work of Finiguerra , a later and still more enthusi- 
astic virtuoso, the Abate Zani, discovered first, in the collection 
of Count Seratti at Leghorn, a sulphur cast from the very same 
niello (this cast is now m the British Museum), and then, in the 
National library at Fans, a paper impression corresponding to 
both. Here, then, he proclauned, was the actual material first- 
fruit of Finiguerra’s mvcntion and proof positive of Vasari’s 
accuracy. 

Zani’s famous discovery, though still accepted in popular 


mrt histones and museum guides, is now discredited among 
serious students. For one thing, it has been proved that the 
art of prmting from engraved copper-plates had been known m 
Germany, and probably in Italy also, for years before the date 
of Fmiguerra’s alleged invention. For another, Maso’s pax for 
the baptistery, if Celhni is to be trusted, represented not a 
Coronation of Virgin but a Cruafixion In the next place, its 
recorded weight does not at ail agree with that of the pax claimed 
by Gon and Zani to be his. Again, and perhaps this is the 
strongest ar^ment of any, all authentic records agree in repre- 
senting Finiguerra as a dose associate in art and busmess of 
Antonio Pollaiuolo. Now nothing is more marked than the 
special style of Pollaiuolo and his group ; and nothing is more 
unlike it than the style of the Coronation pax, the designer of 
which must obviously have been trained in quite a different 
school, namely that of Filippo Lippi So this seductive identifica- 
tion has to ht abandoned, and we have to look elsewhere for 
traces of the real work of Finiguerra. The only fully authenti- 
cated specimens which exist are the above-mentioned tarsia 
figures, over half life-$ize, executed from his cartoons for the 
sacristy of the duomo. But his hand has lately been conjectur- 
ally recognized m a number of other things ; first m a set of 
drawings of the school of Pollaiuolo at the Cffizi, some of which 
are actually inscribed ** Maso Finiguerra” m a 17th-century 
wnting, probably that of Baldinucci himself; and secondly 
in a very curious and important book of nearly a hundred 
drawings by the same hand, acquired m 1888 for the British 
Museum The Florence series depicts for the most part figures 
of the studio and the street, to all appearance members of the 
artist’s own family and workshop, drawn direct from life. The 
museum volume, on the other hauul, is a picturc-chroniclc, drawn 
from imagination, and representing parallel figures of sacred 
and profane history, in a chronological senes from the Creation 
to Julius Caesar, dressed and accoutred with inordinate richness 
according to the quaint pictures which Tuscan popular fancy 
in the mid-i5th century conjured up to itself of the ancient 
world Except for the differences naturally resulting from the 
difference of subject, and that the one senes are done from life 
and the other from imagination, tlie technical style and handling 
of the two are identical and betiay unmistakably u common 
origin Both can be dated with certainty, from their style, 
costumes, &c , within a few years of 1460 Both agree strictly 
with the accounts of Finiguerra’s drawmgs left us b} Vasari and 
Baldinucci, and disagree in no respect with the character of the 
inlaid figures of the sacristy, lliat the drauglitsman was a 
goldsmith 1$ proved on every page of the picture-chronicle by 
his skill and extravagant delight in the ornamental parts of 
design— chased and jewelled cups, helmets, shields, breastplates, 
scabbards and the like, — as well as bv the symmetrical metallic 
forms into which he instinctively conventionalizes plants and 
flowers That he was probably also an engraver in niello appeals 
from the fact that figures from the Uffizi series of drawings are 
repieated among the rare anonymous Florentine niello prmts 
of the time (tlie chief collection of which, formerly belonging to 
the marquis of Salamanca, 1$ now m the cabinet of M Edmond de 
Rothschild m Pans) That he was furthermore an engraver on 
copper seems certain from the fact that the general style and 
many particular figures and features of the British Museum 
chronicle drawings are exactly repeated in some of those primitive 
15th-century Florentine prints which used to be catalogued 
loosely under the names of Baldini or Botticelli, but ha\e of 
late years been classed more cautiously as anonymous prints m 
the ” fine manner ” (in contradistmction to anotlier contem- 
porary group of prmts m the ” broad manner ”) The fine- 
manner group of primitive Florentine engravings itself falls 
into two divisions, one more archaic, more vigorous and origmal 
than the other, and consisting for the most part of larger and 
more important prmts It is fins division which the draw mgs of 
the Chronicle senes most closely resemble , so closrlv as almost 
to compel tlie conclusion that drawings and cngiavings are by 
the same hand. The later division of fine-manner prints represent 
a certain degree of technical advance from the earlier, and are 
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96iUk m ivith dttnents of more deesic groce and'fiteyfiil- 
ness; their motives moreovoT 'Ote eeldom origmalj mit are 
* borrowed from various stniroeSi ^ome from < German engrtivmgs^ 
some from Botticelli or a designer closely akin to btm> «ome 
from the pages of the British Museum Chronicle-book itself^ 
with a certain softening and attenuating of their /rugged spirit , 
as though the book> after the death of the original draoghtsmair- 
engraver^ had nemained in his workshop and eonttinued to be , 
need by his successors. We thus find oundlves in presence of a 
draughtsman of the school of PollamolDi some of whose drawings 
bear an ancient attribution to Fimguerra^ while all agree with 
what is otherwise known of him^ and one or two ore exactly 
T^ated m extant works of nielloi the craft which was peculieirly 
his own ; others being intimately related <to the earliest or all 
but the eaiiiest works of Florentine engravings the ^kindred 
craft which tradition avers him to have praotisedj asid which 
Vasari erroneously believed him to have invented. Surely^ 
It has been confi^n^ argued^ this draughtsman most be no 
other tlian the true Blniguerra himself. The argument has not 
yet been universally accepted^ but neither has any competent 
criticism appeared to shake it ; so that it may be regarded for | 
the present as holding the field. I 

BxauooRAVHY ^See BasidineUl in Bottari, RaccoUa di htUre 
(^7J4)i * P* 75 ; Vasari (ed Milanesi), i p aao, ui p 206 , Bea- 
veauto Ccuin|L J Tratlati deW oitficenut &c (od Lemunmer), pp 7, 
22, 13, 14 ; Baldmucci, I^otizie dei profe^oft dt discgtio (1845), 1 
PP 5 * 8 | 5^9t 5*1 ^ ? 2 ani, Afaicrtalt permvirtt &c (1802) , X>uchei»no, 
sur hi uulhs (1824) * Datuit, Manuel d$ V amateur d^estampes, 
voL L pref. and vol 11 , and for a fuU diflouasioa of the whole (ques- 
tion, with quotations from earlier authorities and reproductions 
of the works discussed, Sidney Colvin, A Florentine Ficture Chronule 
(iBq8) (S C) 

PIlilgRlBO. The term ’finishing, as specially applied m the 
textile industries^ embraces the process or processes to which 
bleadhed, dyed or printed'fabncs of any description are subjected, 
with the ol^ect of impai^tmg a characteristic appearance to the 
surface of the fabric, or of influencing its handle or feel. Strictly 
speaking, certain operations might ^ dassed under this heading 
which aro conducted previous to bleaching, ^dyem, d:c ; c g 
mercerising {q v»), «»tretching and crabbing, singeing (see Bi each- 
IWO); but as these are not undertaken by the finisher, only 
those will be dealt with here which are not mentioned under 
other headings By the various treatments to which the fixbnc 
is subjected in finishing, k is often so altered m appearance that 
It is impossible to rccogniae in it the same material that came 
from the loom or from die bleacher or dyer. On the other hand, 
one and the same fabnc, subjected to different processes of 
finishing, may be made to represent totally different ‘Classes of 
material In other cases, however, the appearance Of theifinishecl 
article differs but slighlty from that of the piece on leaving the 
loom. 


All processes of finishing are purely mechanical in character, 
and the most important of them depend upon the fact that in 
their ordinary condition {ue, containing their normal amount of 
moisture), or better still in a damp state, the textile fibres are 
plastic, and consequently yield to pressure or tension, ultimately 
assuming the shape imparted to them. The old-fashioned box 
press, formerly largely used for household linen, owed its efficacy 
to this principle. At elevated temperatures the damp fibres 
become \ ery much more plastic than at the ordinary temperature, 
the simplest form of finishing appliance based on this fact being 
the ordinary flat iron Indeed it may safely be stated that most 
of the modern finishing processes have been evolved from the 
household operations of washing (milling), brushing, starching, 
mangling, ironing and pressing. 

Colton Pieces — In the ordmaiy process of bleaching, cotton 
goods are subjected during the various operations to more or 
less continual longitudinal tension, and while becoming elongated, 
shrink rtiorc or less considerably in width. In order to bring 
them back to their original width, they are stretched or 
^‘stentered ” by means of specially constructed machines The 
most effective of these is the so-^led stentering frame, which 
consists essentially of two slightly diverging endless chains 
Cbnying clips or pms which hold the piece in position as rt 


lihle mwAme. The bngtlijef a fewtiw may vary fim 
itfo tojo yds.i On the upper'partef the frame the ifehainafuii>hi 
slots, mi by means d set screws the distance between the tido 
cKams'Caii be >set wofain /the required lioata. The ^pieces aip 
fed on to otie*end of the tnadime in the damp stdte by hand and 
am then naturally stank. But before they (have (trailed soany 
yards th^ become tauC, the stretohmg mcreasing as theyitiavol 
along. Simultaaaously with the stretching, the poecos are idned 
by a eunrent of hot air wihidi is btowh through from bek>w, so 
tl^ on arriving at the end of the machine they are nottonly 
I 'Stretched to^ihe required degree but are also) dry. The machmr 
used for stentering is more fully •described under Mercbbizinc 
(qtv ) In oaae the goods >coinc atitught from the loom to be 
finished, stentering is not necessary. 

Kecos mOeoded to remve h pure ** fimsh 'pass on without 
further treatment to the Ordinary finishing proctsses such ns 
calendering, 'hot pressing, rojssmg, *8ec. But m the majority of 
cases they ore previous^ impregnated) according to the fmish 
desired, with stiffening or softening agents, weighting materials, 
Arc. Usually, starch'constitutes mam stiffenmg agent, with 
additions of china day, barium ‘Compounds, &c., lor weighting 
purpoees, and Turkey red oil, with or without the addition cS 
some vegetal:^ oil or fat, as the softening agent. Magnesium 
sulphate is alsolargelv used m order togive body ” to the doth, 
which rt does by virtue of lUs property of crystallizing m fine 
felted needle-shaped crystals throughout the mass of fabric. 
When starch is used in fiUmgi rt is advisable to add some anti- 
septic, such as tine chloride, sodium sihoofiuoride, phenol or 
salicylic acid, m order to pevent or retard subsequent develop- 
ment of mildew. The umpregnatiun of the pieces witli the 
filling IS effected m two ways, viz either throughout the thickness 
of the doth or on one ^surface only (back starohmg). When the 
whole piece is to be impregnated the operation is conducted m a 
storohing mangle, which is similariin construction to am ordinary 
hiMisehold mangle, though naturally larger and more elaborate 
m construction The pieces run at full width through a trough 
situated immediately bdow the bowls and contammg the fiUbra 
(starch paste, &c ), then between the bowls, the pressure (“ nip 
of which regulates the amount of filling taken up, and thence 
over a range of steam-rheated drying cylmders (see Bleaching). 
In case <one side only of the goods is to be stiffened-^^d this 
is usually necessary m the case of prmted goods, so-called 
badk-starching mangle is employed. 


The fcon^rtiction of the machine varies, but the simplest form 
consists GssenitiaUy of a wooden bowl a (fig x) which runs m the 
starch paste con- y 

tamed m tiough t 
The pieces pass 
from the batch- 
roller B, through 
scrimp Tails b and 
over the bowl 
under tension, 
touching the sur- 
face from which 
they gather the 
starch paste. By 
means of the fixed 
** doctor ** blade (f, which extendia across the piece, the paste is 
levelled on the surface of the fabric and eieccss sevaj^ ofi, faUinig 
book into the trougjtii The goods are then dried with the .taoe side 
to the cyhnders^ 



Fig. i«— ^Prmoiple of Back-Starching Machine« 


Some goods come into the market with no further treatment 
after starching other than running tltfough a mangle with a 
little softenmg and then diying, but m the great majority of 
cases they are subjected to further operations. 

When deprived of their natural moisture by 
drying on the cylinder drying machine, cotton goods are mot in a 
fit condition to undergo Jheeiibsequent operations of calendering, 
beetling, &c , since 1%te ^fibres in the diy state have lost their 
plasticity. The pieces are consequently damped to the desired 
degree, and this is usually effected m a damping machine in 
passing through which they meet with a (fine spray of water, 

A simple and effective device for this purpose is shown in seotloft 
In fig, 84 It consists essentia^ of a brass r vonniag in water 
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contained in <a trough or box /. Touching the brass roller is a 
iti^ler b which revives at a high thus spxa^^^ 


c(Nitiauousl7*ihom > 
the mt I 

brass rollet » sli> 
dhrertions, hudf 
oonseq^ueiiifcly also' 
against the ptece 
which passes m n 
stretched condV 
tipn over the lOp 
Of the box, being 
drawn 'from ‘tho 
hatch i^pUer 

over serimp rails S, and batched agaui onttlts other side on rol)er R 
The level ol the water in the tsou^ is k^t constant; 
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Caimdertng. — ^Thc calender may be sjigip'ded as an elaboFmtion 
of the ordinary mangle^ from which, kom^v^r, ittdifiers essentially 
inasmuch ae one or more of the rollors or bowls are made of steal 
or iron and can be treated either by gas or steam , the other 
bowls are made of compressed cotton or paper. Three distinct 
forms of caknder are m naei viz. the ordinary calender, the 
friction calender and the embossing calender. 

The number of bowls in an ordinary calender varies between 
two and six according to tJtie character of the finish for which 
It IS intended In a modern fiye-bowl calender the bottom bowl 
is made of cast iron, the second of compressed cotton or paper, 
the third of iron being hollow and fitted with steam heating 
apparatus. The fouith bowl is made of compressed cotton, and 
the fifth of cast iron. The pieces arc simply passed through for 
** swissing,’’ U€, for the production of an ordmaiy plam finish 
The same calendet’ may also be used for ‘‘ chasing,'^ in whiA 
two pieces, are passed through, face to face, in order to produce 
an imitation Imen finish. Hoirc or watered” effects are 
produced m a similar >way, but these effects are frequently 
imitated m the embossing calender. 

The'fnction calender, the object of which is to produce a high 
gloss on the fabric, differs from the ordinary calender inasmuch 
as one of the howls is caused to xevdve at a greater speed than 
the others. In an ordma^^ three ^ bowl frictioin calender the 
bottom bowl is made of cast iron, the middle one of compressed 
cotton or paiper^ and the top one (the friction bowl) of highly 
polished chilled iron. The li^t-named bowl, which has a greater 
peripheral speed than the others, is hollow and can be heated 
either by s^am or gas. 

The enxbossif^ calender is usually constructed of two bowls, 
one of which is of steel and the other of compressed cotton or 
paper. The sted rdlfir^ which is hollow and can be heated 
either by steam or gas, is engraved with the (pattern which it is 
desired to impart to the piece Tf the pattern i$ deep, as is the 
case m the production of book cloths, it is necessary to run the 
machine ei^ty under peessuse until the pattern of the steel 
bowl has unpri^d itieV into the cotton or paper bowls, but if 
the gffect dbired ofily consists of very fine lines^ this is not 
necessary; for instance, in. the production of the Schreiner 
finish# wmCh is intended to giue the pieces (ospenally after 
mercerizing) file «|]peitrance of silk, the steel roller is eqgra\ ed 
with fine diaganal fines which are so close together (about Z50 
to the m«) M to be nndistinguishable by the naked eye. 

is a process by vmich a peculiar linen-like appearance 
and ajeathez^ feel or’himdle are/imparted to cotton fabrics, the 
process beii^ abo employed improving the appearance lof 
linen gooda For the best .ebss of beetle finish,, the pieces are 
first impregnated with sago starch and the lother necessary 
mgredient:> (softening, &c ) and are dried on cyhnders. They 
are then damped on a water mangle, and beamed on to the 
heavy iron bowl ol the beetling machine. 

A beetVng machine of the kind, with four sets of *' fallem/’ is 
shown m fig 3 The fallers are made of beech wood, are about B ft 
5 i in. deep and 4 m wide, and arp kept m tlieir vertical position 
by two pairs of guide rails Each ikller is provided with a Uppet 
or wooden peg driven in at one side, which engages with the teeth 
or ^'wipers^'* of the mvOlvlttg Shaft in the front of the machine 
The fffeet of this mechamsia is to lift the teller a distance of about 
i 3 in.^dtwbtitdiqpon totheelothwoundonthethsasou This 


lifting and drying of the fallers on to the beam takes placp in 
riiythmica! atm Sutecesaion To ensure dvon troatm^t the 
beam tarns llMiy round and also has a t»>)Siul4fro movement *iro- 

patted to lit. Thetrmtmeidmay hoAi, accordii4|[,talteeteiilite 

doaimd tf> obtaiUf itoia one to sL<rt;y hotua. 



Beetlmg was ongmaily used for linen goods, but to-day ia 
dlmost entirely ap|flicd to cotton for the production of so-called 
Imeneiies 

Hot-presstng is used to a limited extent in order to obtain a 
soft finish on cotton goods, but as this operation is more used for 
wool, It Will be described below 

Raising — ^This operatic©, which was formerly only used for 
woollen goods (teasmg), has come largely into use for cotton 
pieces, partly m consequence of the introduction of the direct 
cotton colours by whicn the cotton is dyed everily throu^out 
(see Dyfino), and partly m consequence of new miproved 
madnnery having been devised for the purpose. Starting with 
a plain bleached, dyed or printed fabric, the process consists 
m prmciple in raising or drawing out the ends of individual 
fibres from the body of the cloth, bo as to produce a nap or soft 
woolly surface m the face 

This IS effected by passing the fabric slowly round a large drum P, 
which ih surrounded, as shown m the* diagram (lig 4), by a number of 



small cyhnders or rollers, r, covered with steel wire brushes or 
“ cardmg,’* such as is used m carding engines (see CorroN-SpiNMNG 
Machinerv) 

The rdllers r, whrh are all driven by one and Uic same belt 
(not shown in the figuhe), revolve at aihigh sate of speed, and can be 
made to do so either m the same direcUcoi as that lollowed by the 
piece as it travels through the machine or m the opposite one In 
addition toihcir revolving round their own axes, the raising rollers 
may be either kept stationary or may be moved round the drum D in 
either direction 

In the more modem machines there are two sets of raising rollers, 
of which each alternate one is caused to revolve in the direction 
followed by the piece, while the other is made to revolve m to® 
opposite directiem By passmg through an sxrangement cn this* 
kind several thnos, .or through several such machines m enocessiQn, 
the ends^of the fibres are gradually drawn out to the dented extenti 
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After raising, the pieces are sheared (for better dass work) 
in order to produce greater regularity in the length of the nap 
The raised style of finishing is used chiefly for the production of 
uniformly white or coloured flannelettes, but is also used for 
such as are dyed m the yarn, and to a limited extent for printed 
fabrics. 

Woollen and Wanted Pirrrs.— Although both of these classes 
of material are made from wool, their treatment in finishing 
differs so materially that it is necessary to deal with them 
separately. Vmons or fabrics consisting of a cotton warp with 
a worsted weft are in general treated like worsteds. 

In the finishing of woollen pieces the most imjportant operation 
is that of milltng, which consists m subjecting the pieces to 
mechanical friction, usually in an alkaline medium (soap or 
soap and soda) but sometimes in an acid (sulphuric acid) medium, 
in order to bring about felting and consequent ** fulling ” of the 
fabric. This felting of the wool is due to the peculiar structure 
of the filire, the sedes of which all protrude in one direction, so 
that the individual fibres can slip past each other in one direction 
more readily tlian in the opposite one and thus become more and 
more interlocked as the milling proceeds. If the pieces contain 
burrs these are usually removed by a process known as carbon- 
izing,” which generally, but not necessarily, precedes the milling 
Their removal depends upon the fact that the burrs, which 
consist m the mam of cellulose, are disintegrated at elevated 
temperatures by dilute minerd acids The pieces are run 
through sulphuric acid of from 4® to 6® Tw., squeezed or hydro- 
extracted, and dried over cylinders and then in stoves The 
acid IS thus concentrated and attacks the burrs, which fall to 
dust, while leaving the wool intact. For the removal of the acid 
the fabric is first washed m water and then in weak soda Carbon- 
izing IS also sometimes used for worsteds. 

Milling was formerly all done in milling or fulling stocks (see 
fig. 5), m which the cloth saturated with a strong solution of soap 



(with or without other additions such as stale urine, potash, 
fuller’s earth, &c ) is subjected to the action of heavy wooden 
hammers, which are raised by the cams attached to the wheel 
(E) on the revolving shaft, and fall with their own weight on to 
the bundles of cloth The shape of the hammer-head causes the 
cloth to turn slowly m the cavity m which the milling takes place 
Occasionally, the cloth is taken out, straightened, washed if 
necessary, and then returned to the stocks to undergo further 
treatment, the process being continued until the material is 
uniformly shrunk or milled to the desired degree. 

In the more modem forms of milling machines the principle 
adopted is to draw the pieces in rope form, saturated with soap 
solution and sewn together end to end so as to form an endless 
band, between two or more rollers, on leaving which thejr arc 
forced down a closed trough ending m an aperture the size of 
which can be varied, but which m any case is sufficiently small 
I to cause a certain amount of force to be necessary to push the 
- - 1 through. A machine of this kind is shown in fig 6. It is 
fit that for coloured goods which have to be tMed only 


such colouring matters must be chosen for dyeing that are 
absolutely fast to soap. 

After iha pieces have been milled down to the desired degree, 
they present an uneven and undesirable appearance on the 
surface, the ends 
of many of the 
fibres which pre- 
viously projected 
having been 
turned and thus 
become embedded 
in the body of the 
cloth. In order to 
these hairs 
to* the surface 
again, the fabric is 
subjected to teas- 
ing or ratstn^, an 
operation iden- 
tical in principle 
with one which 
has already been 
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Fig 6 -^Roller Milling Machme 


noticed under the finishing of cotton In place of the steel wire 
brushes it is the usual practice to employ teasels for the treat- 
ment of woollen goods. 

The teasel (see £g 7) is the dried head (fruit) of a kind of thistle 
(Dtpsacus fultorum), the homy sharp spikes of which turn downwards 
at their extremity, and, while possessing the necessary sharpness 
and strength for raising the fibres, are not sufficiently ngid to cause 
any material damage to the cloth. For raising, the teasels are fixed 
in rows on a large revolving drum, and the piece to be treated is 
drawn lengthways underneath the drum, being guided by rollers 
or rods so as to just touch the teasels as they sweep past In the 
raising of woollen goods it is necessary that the pieces should be 
damp or moist while undergoing this treatment. 

After teasing, the pieces are stretched and dried At this 
stage they still have an irregular appearance, for although the 
raising has brought all the loose ends of the fibres to the surface, 
these vary considerably in length and thus give rise to an uneven 
nai 


y the next operation of shearing or croppings the long hairs 
are cut off and a uniform surface is thus obtained. Shearing 
was m former times done by 
hand, by means of shears, 
but is to-day universally 
effected by means of a cut- 
ting device which works on 
the same principle as an 
ordinary lawn-mower, in 
which a number of spiral 
blades set on the surface of 
a rapidly revolving roller 
pass continuously over a 
straight fixed blade under- 
neath, the roller being set 
so that the spiral blades 
just touch the fixed blade 
Before the piece comes to 
the shearing device the nap 
is raised by means of a 
rotary brush. Shearing may 
be effected either trans- 
versely, in which case the 
fixed blade is parallel to 
the warp, or longitudinally 
with the fixed blade parallel 
to the weft In the first tase, 
the piece being stretched on 
a table, over which the cutter, carried on rails, travels from selv- 
edge to selvedge. The length of the piece that can be shorn in 
one operation will naturally depend upon the length of the blade, 
but m any c^e the process is necessarily intermittent, many 
operations being required before the whole piece is shorn. In 
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the longitudinal shearing machines the process is continuous^ 
the pieces passing from the beam in the stretdied condition 
over the rotary brush, under the fixed blade, and then being 
again brushed before being beamed on the other side of the 
machine. Shearmg once is generally insufficient, and for this 
reason many of &e modern machines are constructed with 
duplicate arrangements so as to effect the sheanng tUrice m the 
same operation. In the finishing of certain woollen goods the 
pieces, after having been milled, raised and sheared, go through 
^ese operations again m the same sequence. 

After these operations the goods are pressed either in the 
hydraulic press or in the continuous press, and according to the 
character of the material and the finish desired may or may 
not be steamed under pressure, all of which operations ore 
described below. « 

New doth, as it Comes into the hands of the tailor, frequently 
shows an undesirable gloss or sheen, which is removed before 
making up by a process known as shrniking, in which the material 
is simply damped or steamed. 

Worsteds and Unions —The pieces are first singed by gas or 
hot plate (see Bleaching), and are then usually subjected to a 
process known as “ crabbing,” the object of which is to set ” 
the wool fibres. If this operation is omitted, especially in the 
case of unions, the fabric will “ cockle,” or assume an uneven 
surface on being wetted. In crabbing the pieces are drawn 
at full breadth and under as much tension as they will stand 
through boiling water, and are wound or beamed on to a roller 
under the pressure of a superposed heavy iron roller, the operation 
being conducted two or three times as required. From the 
crabbing machine the pieces are wound on to a perforated 
shell or steel cylinder which is closed at one end. The open 
end IS then attached to a steam pipe, and steam, at a pressure 
of 30 to 45 lb, IS allowed to enter until it makes its way through 
all the layers of cloth to the outside, when the steam is turned 
of! and the whole allowed to cool. Since those layers of the cloth 
which are nearest the shell are acted upon for a longer period 
than those at the outside, it is necessary to re-wind and repeat 
the operation, the outside portions coming this time nearest to 
the shell The principle of the process depends upon the fact 
that at elevated temperatures moist wool becomes plastic, and 
then easily assumes the shape imparted to it by the great tension 
under which the pieces are wound. On cooling the shape is 
retamed, and since the temperature at which the pieces were 
steamed under tension exceeds any to which they are submitted 
m the subsequent processes, the ” setting ” of the fibres is 
permanent. After crabbing, the pieces are washed or ” scoured ” 
in soap either on the winch or at full width In some cases the 
crabbing precedes the scouring. The goods are then dyed and 
finished. 

The nature of the finishing process will vary considerably 
according to the special character of the goods under treatment 
Thus, for certain classes of goods cold pressing is sufficient, 
while m other cases the pieces are steamed under pressure m a 
manner analogous to the treatment after crabbing (” decatiz- 
ing ”). The treatment in most common use for worsteds and 
umons 18 hot pressing, which may be effected either in the 
hydraulic press or in continuous press, but in most cases in 
the former. 

In pressing in the hydraulic press the pieces are folded down 
h^ on a table, a piece of press i»per (thin hand-made 
cardboard with a glossed and extremdy hard surface) being 
inserted between each lap. After a certain number of laps, a 
steel or iron press {date is inserted, and the folding process 
in this way until the pile is sufficiently high, when it is placed 
in the press. The press being filled, the hydraulic ram is set 
m motion until the reading on the gauge shows that the desired 
amount of pressure has been obtamed The heating of the press 
plates was formerly done m ovens, previous to their insertion 
m the piece, but although this practice is still in vogue in rare 
mstanoes, the heating is now effected either by means of steam 
which IS caused to circulate through the hoUow steel plates, 
or in the more modem forms of presses by means of an dectric 


current. After the pieces have thus been subjected to the 
combmed effects of heat and pressure for the desired length of 
time, they are allowed to cool m the press. It 1$ evident that 
p>ortions of the pieces, viz. the folds, thus escape the finishing 
process, and for this reason it is necessary to repeat the process, 
the folds now being made to he in the middle of the press 
papers. 

The continaotiB press, which is used for certain classes of worsteds, 
but more especially for wooUea goods, consists in pnnciple ot a 
polished steam<heated steel cylmder against which citlKi one or two 
steam-heated chilled iron cheeks arc set by means of levers and adi ust- 
mg screws Tlie pieces to be pressed are drawn slowly between the 
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Fig 8 — Continuous Press. 


cheeks and the bowl A machine of the kind is shown in section in 
fig 8 In workmg, the cheeks C, Cj are pressed against the bowl B. 
The course followed by the cloth to be finished is shown by the 
dotted line, the finished material being mechanically folded down 
on the left-hand side of the machme The pieces thus acquire a 
certain amount pf finish which is, however, not comparable with 
that produced m the hydrauhe press. 

'Pile Fabrics^ such as velvets, velveteens, corduroys, plushes, 
sealskins, &c., require a special treatment in finishing, and great 
care must be taken in all operations to prevent the pile Mng 
crushed or otherwise damaged Velveteens and corduroys are 
sm^ed before boiling or bleaching Velveteens dyed in black 
or in dark shades are brushed with an oil colour (e g. Prussian 
blue for blacks), and dried over-night m a hot stove in order to 
give them a characteristic bloom. Regularity in the pile and 
gloss are obtained by shearing and brusliing Corduroys are 
stiffened at the back by the application of ** bone-size ” (practi- 
cally an impure form of glue) in a machine similar to that used 
for back-starching. The face of the fabric is waxed with beeswax 
by passing the piece under a revolving drum, on the surface 
of which bars of this material are fixed parallel to the axis. 
The bars just touch the surface of the fabric as it passes through 
the machine. The gloss is then obtained by brushing with 
circular brushes which run partly in the direction of the piece 
and partljr diagonally. In the finishing of velvets, shearing 
and brushing are the most important operations The same 
applies to se^skins and other long pile fabrics, but with these 
an additional operation, viz. that of ” batting,” is employed 
after d;yremg and before shearing and brushuig, which consists 
m beaung the back of the stretched fabnc with sticks in order 
to shake out the pile and cause it to stand erect. 

For the finishi^ of silk pieces the operations and machinery 
employed ore similar m character to some of those used for 
cotton and worsteds. Most high-class silks require no further 
treatment other than simple dampmg and pressing after they 
leave the loom. Inferior qualities are frequently filled or back- 
filled with ^lue, sugar, gum tragacanth, dextnn, &c., after which 
they are dried, damped and given a light calender finish. Moiri 
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or watered effects are produeed hy rufming two pieces face to 
face through a calender or bjr meam of an embossmg calender. 
Ill the latter case the pattern rmats itseU. For the production 
of silk crape the dyed (generally black) piece is impregnated 
with a solution of sheUac m methylated spirit and dned It 
IS then goffered/' ah operation which is practically identical 
with embossing (see above)^ and may eitW be done on an 
embossing caterer or by means of heacted bvass^platea ur which 
the design is engraved to the de&ired depth and pattern. 

The measuring, wrapping, doubling, folding, &cl, of piece goods 
previous to ma£mg up are done in the works by specially con- 
structed machinery. 

Ftntihmg of Yarn —The finishing of yam is not nearly so 
important as the finishing of textiles m the piece, and it will 
suffice to draw* attention to the mam operations. Cotton yams 
are frequently gassed/' ue. drawn through a gas flame, in 

a clean thread wl^ is required for^e manufacture o/ce^iL 
classes of fabrics. The most important fimshmg process for 
cotton yarn is mercemnig " (q*v,), by means of which a per- 
manent silk-lifce gloss is obtain^ The polishing " of cotton 
yarn, by means of which a highly glazed product, similar m 
appearance to horsehair, is ol)tamed, is eCected by impregnating 
the yam with a paste consisting essentially of starch, beeswax 
or paraffin wax and sotq), and then subjecting the damp matend 
to the action of revolving brushes uoatil dry. Woollen yam is 
not subiected to any treatment, but worstedi yams (esj^ially 
twofold) have to be ** set " btfort scouring and dyeing in order 
to prevent curling This is effected by stretching the yarn 
tttht on a frame, which is immersed m boiling water and then 
emowing it to cod in this condition 

A peculiar ailk-likc gloss and feel is sometimes imparted to 
y^f ns made from lustre wool by a treatment with a weak solution 
of chlorine (bleaching powder and hydrochloric acid) followed 
by a treatment with soap. 

Worsted and mohair yams intended fOr the manufacture of 
braids ore singed by gas, a process techmcaify known as 

Geoappmg " 

Silk yam is subjected to various roechanuial processes before 
weaving. The most important of thtese are stretching, tiiaking;, 
lustremg and glossing Stretching and shaking are simple 
operations the nature *of wtndi is sufficiently indicated by their 
nameS) and by these means the hanks are stretched to their 
origind length and straightened out by hand or on a specially 
devised machine. Ih lustretn^, the yam is stretched slightly 
bs^d Its original length between two poimhed revolving 
cylmdws (one d which is steam heated) cemtained m a box or 
^est into which steam is admitted. In gissiing, the yam is 
twisted tight, first in one direction and then in the other, cm a 
machine, this alternating action being continued until thb 
maximum gloss is obtained 

Wie so-called •‘scrooping” process, which gives to silk a 
peculiar feel and causes it to crackle or crunch w^n compressed 
by the hand, is a very simple operation, and consists in treating 
the yarn after dmng m a bath of dilute acid (acetic, tartaric or 
sulphuric) and then drying without washing. Heavily weighted 
MSick silks are passed after dyeing through ah emulsion of olive 
oil ihi soap and dried without washing, m order to give additional 
lustre to the material or rather to restore some of the lustre 
which has been lost in weighting (B K *) 

vmiStifeRB, or FiNisTEimK, the most western deparWient of 
France, formed from part of the old province of Brittany. Pop. 
(f966) 795,103* Area, 2713 sq. m It is bounded W. and S. ^ 
the Atlantic Ocean, £. by the departments of Ofites^-Noid 
and^ Morbihan, and N. by the English Channel. Two convei^ng 
chains of hills run from the west towards the east of the depart- 
ment and divide it into three rones conveying the waters in three 
different directions. North of the Arrfe, or more northern of 
the two chains, the waters of the Douron, Penei and Fl^o 
flovr northward to the sea. The Blom, however, after a short 
nottheily enurse, turns westward and empties into the Brest 
roads. South of the Uontagnes Noires, the Odet, Aven, Isde 


and EM flow scmtliwErd j whfie'lihe waiten/ di the Aahb, flowing 
through a enclosed by the two channawitli a westward 
decimation, duehaivge into tfaa> Brest roadti The*riverstare all 
small, sold none of the hiAs attab a heig^ of igOBjfa The 
coaet IS generally steep and 90 <Agr and at soma points daiqierous, 
notably off Gape Raa and tha fietde Sem ; it m indented with' 
numerous Hays and inlets, the chief of wfaMh^r^the xoadstmui 
of Brest said the Bays of Deuavneneasuxd Audieme^-weion the 
west. The principal harbouisiate those of Brest, Conoaraeou, 
Morlaix, Landemeau, Quimper aiid^DOaaiweose. Off the coast 
lie a number of udands and’ rocks, the prindpsl of which are 
Ushant (^.0.) N.W. of Cape St Matheeu, and Bata off Boseoff 
The climate is temperate tm equable, butbumid ; the prevailing 
winds are the W., S.W. and KW. Though more ttm a third 
of the department is covered by heath, waste land and forest, 
It produces oats^ wheat, buckwheat^ rye and barley in quantities 
more than sufficient' for* its population. In the eoctreme north 
the neighbourhood of Rosooff, and further south the borders 
of the Brest roadstead, are extremely fertile and yietfl'haga 
quantfties of asparagus, artichokes and omona, besides melons 
and other fruits The coder apple is> abundant and fumwkes the 
chief dnnik of the iiihabitants. Hemp and flax are also growru 
The farm and dairy pmduee 11 pdantiful, andlgreat attention rs 
paid to the breeding and fsedmg of oattte and norsos. The pro- 
duction of honey and 'wax is constderaUei The fuhenes of the 
coast, particularly the pilchard fishery, employ at great many 
hands and render this department an excellent nursery of seamen 
for the iFkench navyw Coal, though 'found m Fmntdm, » not 
mined ; there are quarries of granite, slate, potter's clay, &c. 
The lead mines of Poullaouen and Huelgoat, wfaxh for several 
centuries yielded a consideratfle quantity of silver, axe no longer 
worked. The preparation of sardmes is carried on on a large 
scale at several of the ooast^towna The maonufactures include 
linens, woollens, sai^-cloth, ropes, agricnltaralimpkxziexrts^ paper, 
leather, earthenware, soda, soap, candies, and fertilizers and 
chemicals derived from seaweed Brest has important founidries 
and engineenng works, and shipbuildmg is earned on there 
and at mother seaports Brest and Moolaix are the most important 
commercial ports TVade is in fikh, vegetables and fruits 
Coal IS tho chief import llss department is served by the 
Orltfam and Western railways. The canal iromi Nantes to Brest 
has 51 m. of its length m the department The Auhie is 
navigable for 17 m , and many of tha smaller nvurs fCr short 
distances 

Einistire is divided into the arrondissements of Qumsperl^, 
Brest, Chfiteaulm, Morlaix and Quimper (43 cantons, 294 com-» 
munes), the town of Quimper being the capital of the depactment 
and seat of a bishopric. The department bdbngs to tiie 
region of the XL army corps and to the archiepiscopal poovinee 
and acad^ie (educational diwsiom) of Rennes, wbarer its court 
of apped 15 abo situated. 

The moio important places are Qtmnper, Brest, HodaiX, 
Quunperi6, St'PolNdP-Lfon, Douamener, Conoarneauv Roeooff, 
i^marc'h and Pont-l^Abbl . Flinistfre abounds in imenhisB and 
other megalrthic* monuments, bf which those of Bemmarc'h, 
Plouarzal and Crozon are noted. The two religious struntures 
characteristic of Brittany^alvanee and charnebbouBee-^axe 
frequently met with. The calvaries of Plouj^astd^Daoulas, 
Pleyben, St Thigonnac, Lampaul-duimfHauy wfidi date> from 
the zyth century, and that of fGmnuliau (rdth oentui!y),.aaMi the 
chamel-ihouses of Sizun and St TMgonnec (vfitb oeni}axy)'aiDd 
of Guimihau (17th century) may be instanced as the most 
remarkablii Daoulas has the remame of 1 a fine chnrdi asxd 
cloister m the Romanesque stvle. The chapel of St Hertiot 
(x6th cteittry) near Loquefitet, the choirdies of St Jeaie^utiDoigt 
and Locronaa, whieh belong te the r^th and idtiii oeokuries, 
those of Plciar6, Rosooff, Penmaro’h and Pleyben of thm efith 
century, that of Le Folg^t (r4th and xdith cmitnrieaX ^ 
huge dikteau of Kerjean (r6th century) are of arthitmhipeil} in^ 
terest. Relig:fOus<festrval8, and prooessioDs hnem as paDdm^” 
are hhld in many pfaces, notabfy at iMronan, Si Jeais-cki-Doigt, 
St Herbot atnd Le Faou. 
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HMIAND ({ 1 nn!sh^ Stumi at Si^mnuMl^p, a gnwl!>dilK!hy 

govamed suligwit to it» eMm 1l^ tbe mpiaor of 

Rxiiaia a* gr«nd«diiko>«< HfibBui It it attuated betmea the 
gulfa of Bothnia uid Fllilaiul, <uk} indadcis, nornyver, a hu^ 
temtocy in I^pland It.toufihb? at its sovkth-eairtem extremity 
the government of St Petersburg, imJudea the northern haU 
of Lake Ladoga, and is separated from the Russum governments 
of Arlahangelsk and Okmts by a smuous line wmch follows, 
roughly speakmg, the water-parting between the rivers ilowiiw 
into the Baltic ^ and the White Sea. In the north of the Gulf 
of Bottnna it is separated from Sweden and Norway by a hroken 
line which takes the course of the valley of the Tomeh nver up 
to iti sources, thus falliiig only ai m. ihort of reaching the head 
of the Norwegian Lyngen-fjord ,* dien it runs south-east and 
north-east down the. Tana and Paeis-jold, but does not reach 
the Arctic Ocean, and >15 m. fresn the Varanger-fjord it turns 
southwards, Pittland hichidM m die soudr-west the Aland 
archipelago— its hontier approaching Within 8 m from the 
Swedish ooast^-as well as w islandEi of the Gulf, of Finland, 
Hwland, Tytdrsjdact Its ufasiost knits are ■ 59° 48''->7o° 6' N., 
and 19" s'— 33** 50' B The area of Fiidand, m square miles, 
IS as ioUbm (AKat de Piidattde, 1899) ; — 


lojr interna! while the cptmeetlng stteamd supply &n 

enormous amount ^ motive-power the. chief me$ are 1-ake 
0/ which the northern baU belongs to Finland; Salma 
(three and a half times larger than lyake Uman), whose outlet, the 
Vjapksen, flotvs mm Uke Lado^p, forming the mighty Imatra rapids, 
while the lake itself is connected by means of a sluiced canal with 
Gulf of Finland , the basms of Fyha-selka, OH-vcbi and Piellt8*jarvi ; 
rajanCs surrounded by hundreds of smaller lakes, and the waters of 
which are discharged mto the lower gulf through the Kymmene nver . 
N&si-jarvi and Pyhd-jarvl, whose outflow is the Kumo-elf, llowSng 
mto the Gulf of Bothnia . UleA-trgsk, discharged by the iheg into 
the same gplf, and Ehare. lielongihg to the basin ot the Aa-otic 
Ocean Two largo rivets, Keml and TbmeA, enter the bead of the 
Gulf of Bothnia, whim the UleA is now navigable throughout, owing 
to improvements m Its channel 

Geology —Cambrian, Silurian, Devonian and Carboniferous 
deposits arc found on the coasts, of the Gulf of Finland and Lake 
Ladoga, and also along the coasts of the Arctm Ocean (probably 
Devonian), and m the Kidlen Eruptive rocks of Palaeozoic age 
arc met with m the Kola penmsula (nephelme- syenites) and at 
Kuusamo (syenite) The remainder of Finland is built up of the 
oldest known crystalhne rocks bdlonging ‘to the Archacosoic or 
Algonkian period The most ancient of these sccih to be the gnuutt s 
of East Finland^ The denudation and * desf ruction df the granites 
gave rise to the Ladoga sohists and various debosiis of Iho same 
peiiod, which were subsequently strongfy folded Then the conatry 
came ouep more under the sea, anti the debris of the previous 
formations, mixed with fragments from the vol- 
canoes tliea situated in West Finland, formed the 
so-called Bothman seties New masses of granites 
jurotruded next from underneath, and the Bothman 
dcpoeiiis underwent foUlmgs m their turn, while 
desAudataon was again at wosk on a grand scajm. A 
new senes of Jatultm ideposiih .was formed and a new 
system of foltogs followed , but these were the last 
m this part of the globe. The Jotmaft ssriss, which 
wore formed next, remain still undisturbed It is to 
yiis senes that the well-known Kapakivi granite of 
Aland, Nystad and Vtibprg belongs No marine 
rlOTiosits youngjia: than those just mentiDned--«-aU 
b( longing to a pre-Cambnan epoch — are found m 
tlia central portion of Finland , and the greater 
part oi the country has probably been dry smoe 
Palaeozoic timesi Hie whole of Fmlaixd is covered with Glacial and 
post*GtaciaA deposits* The former of these, represeaimg tlie bottom- 
moraine of the icersheet, are covered with Glacial and poat-Glaaal 
clays (partly of Isoustniie and partly of marine osigm) i Qsdy m 
the peripheral ooasttregion-r-oc m* separate areas m 11^ mtenou 
depresaicms. Some Finnish geologists— SedevhoUn fo« one— con- 
sider it probable that dunng the Glacial .pened an Arctic sea i( YiU^a 
sea) covered all southern Finland and also Scania (Skdnc) in Sweden, 
thus coonectuijg the Atlanihc Ocean with the Baltic and the White 
bea by a broad channel , but no fossils from thiU; sea have been 
found anywhere m Fndand Gonelusive proofs, however, of n later 
submergence under a poat-Glaciol Litlorma sea (contauung sheila 
now living m the Baltic) are found up to 150 ft along the GuU of 
FmlaniL and up to aOo, or perhaps 330 it., m QsterboAtem Traces 
of a lailge taaor ^st-Glacial *lake, simdar to Lake Agassis of North 
America, Imve beon discoveved The country is stiU oontuiusng 
to tmi butiattan imeauatrate » of nnarly 3*3 » ma century m tthe 
Guli of Bothnia (Kvarken), from i 4 to 2 ft, in the souUi, and nearly 
zero m the Baltic provincea. 

to the prevalence of moist west and southi-west 
winds the climate of Finland is less severe than it is farther east in 
corresponding laUtudes The countzy lies thiis between the amuid 
isotherms .of 41^ and 2$^ Fahr^, which run m a W NkW.-BvSrB* 
direction In January the average monUdy temperature vamss fsora 
ofFabr about Lake Engre to 30^ along the south coasf;, whilc imjaly 
the diffezienee betweiqn ithe monthly avorsooa is 01^ eight tdegrass^ 
being! 53° lu the north and dJ? m the south-east. Everywhace. and 
espeouSy to thpiinteriori^ the winter ilasts very long» and eady frosts 
(June 18-14 m lAoa) oUen dest^ the crops The amount of nun 
and snow w Itom 2^ m sAong the southi coast to 23*3 in., m the 
intenor of sputbem Finland 

Fiorat Fope$ist Fcnmn— The flora oft Finland has been most 
minutely expired, especialily m t]mi8onth».aisdthe Finmah botanists 
were enabled to divide the country mto twenty^ht didhaent 
pgovutoen guvmg the numbem of phaneiogam ispeoies for eacEfrov- 
mce These numbers vary from 313 to 400 species in LapHuick 
from sed'to 651 in Earclia, aadfatjbam75a spkues for Fialaad proper . 
whde the total for all Fh^nd attains 113s species Alpma p&nta 
are not met with m Finland hut are represented by from 3a 

to 64 species m therKola.p«miMuUu The chief x>mt tnsesof Finland 
am the Scotch fir (FfiMis ryfesrarfi, JL,), the fir (Pum e^ceisa^nk*) , 
two spemes ol bmeh (Ft versnmsOt Efeh** and Ft odatfalai Beohst.), 
as well as the hire]|i^nsE*(F^ nana) ; two species ofidfons (ginimosa 
andrinsono) , the oak EhrE), which grows oidy on 

the south coast'; the peinar (Popiduf tramula) , and the Sihsiaan 
larch^ introduced in clause ui the xgth century Over 6^000,000 
trees arc cut every year to be floated to thirty large saw-mills, and 
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Orography — A line drawn from the head of the Gulf of Bothnia | 
to the eastern epast of Lake Ladbga divides Finland mto two dwtiiict 
parts, the lake region and the nearly uninhabited hally tracts belong- 
mg to the Kjolen mountains^ to the plateau of the Kola peninsula, 
and to the slopes of the plateau which separates Finland proper 
from the White Sea At the head^-waters of the TorneA, Finland 
penetrates as a narrow strip into the heart of the highlands of KjOlen 
(the Keel), where the Halaefjall (Lappish, Halditiokko) reaches 4113 
ft above the sea, and is surrounded ‘by other fjdlh, or flat-topped 
summits, oi from 3300 to 3750 ft of altitude Extensive plateaus 
(1500-1750 ft ), mto ^VlnChliike Enarc, or Inan, and the valleys of 
its tnbutanes are deeply sunk, and which take the character of a 
mounitain rcgion m the Saaribelka (highest summit, 23^0 ft ), occiqiy 
the remainder qi Laplapd* Along the eastern border the dreary 
plateau^ of Olonets reach on Finnish territory altitudes of from 700 
to 1000 ft Quite diflcreirt is the character of the pentagonal space 
comprised 'between, the Cults ol Bothnia and FmlaTO, Lake Ladoga, 
and the above-mgntionad bns traced thmoggh the lakes UleA.and 
The mendiopal rkjiges winch formerly used to be traced here 
along the main water-partm^gs dp not exist in reality, and the country 
appears on the hypsometTiokl map in the Atlao da Ftnlande as a 
piatea» of 350 ft oi^wineragD aldtfids, covered with coundesa lakes^ 
lyingiatialititudcs oAfhrom. zso tp, 300 ft The. three, nmm loke^basms 
m Nasi jorvi,, Pajape andt otoa arc separated by low mud flat l^s 
only , but one sees d]d:mctly appearing on the map a hnc of nal 
elevations running south-wUst to nortn»uast akmg the north-west 
border of the lake regions from Lambanveioh to iKajaixa, and ranching 
from 650 tOti8h5il(ti of cdliHiudo. A regnkur genBp tsiofMa leads Aram 
thqap luUf tothc OulfiofiPQiUi^ (Qaiqrbottenj^fonnmg vastpraine 
tracts in its lower parts 

.A notable feature of Finland ate tiie dsar or narrow ridges of 
momitxic deposits, more or less raassotttd cm thnr euctees. Some 
of them axe reiips of ikingWmdiiHtjlt nsorginea oft the ico*shpot, and 
they run niMith-wust to, souSirCasL phcalkd to the stnation of the 
rocks and to the countless paraUpI tiroughs excavated by the ice in 
the liard rocks hi the same miuctkm , wtiile the Lojo AS, which rtms 
from HamgOudd to Vhsi>4arvL atuhiisioontiiined faertber east uade^ 
the name of Salpauas]hA».paii| 4 M Ao IherShoreof the Gulf of Flnlandf 
w repiamdors of ixonpaf. mprahies» jEormed at a period when the 
iceisheet remained for some time stguonary during its retreat As 
a rule these forestsclbthed rlior rise from 30 to 60 and occasionally 
xao ft. above Ahe lAvtl >ofvthe aoimattiiiiiig> couiutry, largely adding 
to the already gsegt pictVAesqupaieai'QittiSo Igka region , railways 
afe traced m ;prcferenciC.aloiig thgm*. , 
takes and Fiuerr— A labyrinth of ccivering 11 % of the 
[grogate tearileiiy, atkl< optmeotedt.by dicnt and rapid streams 
drden), covers the surface of South Finland, offenng great facilities 
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about 1 ,000,000 to be transformed mto paper pulp The total export 
of timber was valued m 1897 at 8a, 160.000 marks It is estimated, 
however, that the domestic use of wood (especially for fuel) represents 
nearly five times as many cubic feet as the wood used for export in 
different shapes The total area under forests is estimated at; 
63,050,000 acres, of which 34,662,000 acres belong to the state 
The fauna lias been explored in great detail both as regards the 
vertebrates and the invertebrates, and spcciaUsis will find the 
necessary bibhographical indications in Travaux giographtaues en 
FtnlandSy pubbshed for the London Geographical Congress of 1895 
Popidaiton —The population of Finland, which was 429,91* in 
*75*. 832,659 in x8oo, 1,636,915 »n 1850, and 2,520,437 in 1895, 
was 2,7x2,562 m 1904, of whom 1,370,480 were women and 1,342,082 
men« 01 these only 341,602 hved m towns, the remainder m the 
country districts l^ic distribution of population m various prov- 
inces was as follows — 


1904- 

Population 

Density per 
sq kilometre 

Abo-Bjdmc*borg • • • • 

447,098 

20 3 

Kuopio • • • • • 

3 * 3.951 

8 9 

Nyland • • • • • 

297,813 ' 

29 3 

St Michd • • • • • 

189,360 

Ji I 

Tavastehus • • • • • 

301,272 

17 7 

Ulefiborg • • • • • 

280,899 

I 9 

Viborg • « • • « 

421,610 

14 6 

Vasa . . • • • 

460,460 

12 3 

Total 

a, 712, ,62 

86 


The number of biiths in 1904 was 90,253 and the deaths 30,227, 
showing an excess nt births over deaths of 40,026 Emigration was 
estimated at about three thousand every year before 1898, but it 
laimely increased then owing to Russian encroachments on Finnish 
autonomy In the emigrants numbered 12,357, 10,642 m 
1900 , 12,650 in loox . and 10,952 m 1904 
The bulk of the population are Fmns (2,352,990 m 1904) and 
Swedes (349,733) Of Russians there were only 5939, chiefly in the 

S rovinces of Viborg and Nyland Both Finns and Swedes belong 
y the Lutheran faith, there being only 46,466 members of the Greek 
Orthodox Church and 7 <55 Roman Catholics 
The leading cities of Finland arc Helsingfors, capital of the 
grand-duchy and of the province (Idn) of Nyland, principal seaport 
(111,654 inhabitants) , Alx), capital of the Abo-Bj6meborg province 
and ancient capital of Finland (42,639) , Tammerfors, the leading 
manufacturing town of the grand-duchy (40,261), Viborg, chief 
town of province of same name, important seaport (34,67a), UleA- 
Ixirg, capital of province (17,737) » ^asa, or Nikolaistad, capital of 
Vasa Ikn (18,028) , l^flrncborg (16,0^3) , Kuopio, capital of pro- 
vince (13,519) , and Tavastehus, capital of province of the same 
name (5545) 

Iffdu^trtes — Agriculture gives occupation to the large majonty 
of the population, but of late the increase of manufactures has 
been marked Dairy-farming is also on the increase, and the foreign 
exports of butter rose from 1930 cwt in 1900 to 3130 cwt in 1905 
Measures have been taken since 1892 tor the improvement of agri- 
culture, and the state keeps twenty-six agronomists and instructors 
for that purpose There are two high schools, one experimental 
station, twenty two middle schools and forty-eight lower schools of 
agriculture, besides ten horticultural schools Agricultural societies 
exi 3 t in each province 

Fishing is an important item of income The value of exports of 
fish, &c , was £140,000 in 1904, but fish was also imported to the 
value of £61,300 The manufacturing industries (wood-products, 
metallurgy, machinery, textiles, paper and leather) are of modem 
development, but the aggregate production approaches one and a 
half millions sterling m value. 

Some gold is obtained m Lapland on the Ivalajoki, but the output, 
which amounted in 1871 to 56,692 grammes, had fallen in 1904 to 
1951 grammes There is also a small output of silver, copper and 
iron The last is obtained partly from mines, but chiefly from the 
lakes In 1904 22,050 tons of cast iron were obtained The textile 
industries are makmg rapid progress, and their produce, notwith- 
standing the high duties, is exported to Russia The fabrication of 

K oift of wood IS also rapidly growing As to the timber trade, 
are upwards of 500 saw-mills, employmg 21,000 men, and with 
an ou*tput valued at over £3,000,000 annually, 

CommuHtcaHons roads, attaimng an aggregate length of 
27,500 m , are kgpt as a rule in very good order The first railway 
was opened in 1802, and the next, from Helsingfors to St Petersburg, 
m 1870 (cost only £4520 per mile) Railways of a lighter type 
began to be built since 1877, and now Finland has about 2100 m of 
railway, mostly belonging to the state The gross income from the 
state railways is 26,607,62a, and the net income 4,684,856 marks 
Finland has an extensive and well-kept system of can^s, of which 
the sluiced canal connecting Lake Saima with the Gulf of Fmland 
is the chief one It permits ships navigating the Baltic to penetrate 
4 yo m inland, and is passed every year by from 4980 to 5200 vessels 
tt4)bnsiderable works have also made to connect the different 


lakes and lake-basins for inland navigation, a sum of £x, 000, 000 
having been spent for that purpose 
The telegraphs chiefly bdong to Russia Telephones have an 
enormous extension both in the towns and between the different 
towns of southern Finland: the cost of the yearly subscnption 
vanes from 40 to 60 marks, > and is only 10 marks in the smaller towns 
Commerce -«-The foreign trade of Finland increases steadily, and 
reached in 1904 the following values — 



From or to 
Russia. 

From or to 
Other Countries 

Totals, 

Imports . 
Exports 

;f4,036,ooo 

8,332,009 

£6,488,000 

6,292,000 

£10,524,000 

8,624,000 


The chief trade of Finland is with Russia, and next with Great 
Bntam, Germany, Denmark, France and Sweden The mam im- 
ports are cereals and flour (to an annual value exceeding £3,000,000), 
mct&ls, machinery, textile materials and textile products The 
chief articles of export arc timber and wood articles (/'5,25o,ooo), 
paper and paper pulp, some issues, metallic goods, leather, &c 
The chief ports arc HeUmgfors, Abo, Viborg, HangO and Vasa 

Fdwcafiow —Great strides have been made since 1866, when a 
new education law was passed Rudimentary teaching in reading, 
occasionally writing, and the first principles of Lutheran faith are 
given m the maternal house, or in '^maternal schools,*' or by ambu- 
latory schools under the control of the clergy, who make the necessary 
examination m the houses of every pansh AU education above 
that level is in the hands of the educational department and school 
boards elected in each pansh, each rural pansh being bound (since 
1898) to be divided mto a proper number of school districts and to 
have a school in each of them, the state contnbiitmg to these ex- 
pemscs 800 marks a year for each male and 600 marks for each 
female teacher, or 25 % of the total cost *in urban communes 
Secondary education, formerly instituted on two separate linos, 
classical and scientific, has been reformed so as to give more prom- 
inence to scientific education, even in the classical (linguistic) lyceums 
or gymnasia For higher education there is the university of 
Hclsmglors (formerly the Abo Academy), which in 1906 had 1921 
students (328 women) and 141 professors and docents Besides the 
Htlsmgfors polytcclinic there are a number of higher and lower 
technical, commercial and navigation schools* Fmland has several 
scientific societies enjoying a world-wide reputation, as the Finnish 
Scientific Society, the Society for the Flora and Fauna of Finland, 
several medical societies, two societies of literature, the Finno- 
Ugrian Society, the Historical and Archaeological Societies, one 
juridical, one technical and two geographical societies All of these, 
as also the Finnish Geological Survey, the Forestiy Administration, 
Ac , issue publications well known to the scientific world The 
numerous IcKal branches of the Friends of the Folk-School and the 
Society for Popular Education display great activity, the former by 
aiding the smaller communes in cstaohshing schools, and the latter 
in publishing po^iular works, starting their own schools as Wjell as 
free hbrancs (in nearly every commune), and organizing lectures for 
the people Ihe umvcrsity students take a lively part in this work 

Government and Admtmstrahon — From the time of its union 
with Russia at the Diet of Borgfi m 1809 till the events of 1899 
(see History) Finland was practically a separate state, the 
emperor of Russia as grand-duke governing by means of a nomin- 
ated senate and a diet elected on a Very narrow franchise, and 
meeting at distant and irregular intervals This diet was on the 
old Swedish model, consisting of representatives of the four 
estates— -nobility, clergy, burghers and peasants — ^sitting and 
voting m separate “ Houses ” The government of the country 
was practic^ly earned on by the senate, which communicated 
with St Petersburg through a Finnish secretary attached to the 
Russian government. War and foreign affairs were entirely 
in the hands of Russia, and a Russian governor had his residence 
in Helsingfors The senate also controlled the administration 
of the law. The constitutional conflict of 1899-1905 brought 
about something like a revolution m Finland. For some years 
the country was subject to a practically arbitrary form of govern- 
ment, but the disasters of the Russo-Japanese War and the 
growing anarchy m Russia resulted m 1905 in a complete and 
peaceful victory for the defenders of the F^innish constitution. 
As a Finnish writer puts it * ** just as the calamities which had 
befallen i^nland came from Russia, so was her deliverance to 
come from Russia.” The status quo ante was restored, the diet 
met in extraordinary session, and proceeded to the entire re- 
casting of the Finnish government Freedom of the press was 
voted, and the diet next proceeded to reform its own constitution. 

1 The Finnish mark, markka^ of xoo pennty equals about 9id< 
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Fartreaching changea mre voted* The near diet* imtmA of 
bang comp^ irf four estatea sittingi sepaiMttdy» comiato of a 
sii^ diamber of ago members elected chrectiy by umvmal 
•umagei women being eligible. By the new constitution the 
grand-duchy waa to be divmed mto not less than twelve and not 
more than eighteen constituencies^ electing members in propor- 
tion to population. A scheme of ** proportional representation/* 
the votes bemg counted m accordance with the system mvent^ 
by G. M. d’Hondt^ a Belgian, was also adopted. The executive 
was to consist of a mbister-secretary of state and of the members 
of the senate, who were entitled to attend and address the diet 
and who might be the subject of interpellations Tlie members 
of the senate were made responsible to the diet as well as to 
the emperor-grand-duke for their acts. The diet has power to 
consider and decide upOn measures proposed by the government 
After a measure has been approved by the diet it is the duty 
of the senate to report upon it to the sovereign. But the senate 
IS not obliged to accept the decision of the majority of the diet, 
nor, apparently, is the sovereign bound to accept the advice of 
the senate. The first elections, April 1907, resulted m the 
election to the diet of about 40 % representatives of the Social 
Democratic party, and nmeteen women members 'Ihe budget 
Of Finland in 1905 was £4,373,970 of “ ordinary ** revenue. 
The ** ordinary ** expenditure was £3,595,300. The public debt 
amounted at the end of 1905 to £5,017,170. 

History — ^It was probably at the end of the 7th or the begin- 
ning of the 8th century that the Finns took possession of what 
is now Finland, though it was only when Christianity was in- 
troduced, about 1157, that they were brought mto contact with 
civilized Europe. They probably found the Lapps in possession 
of the country The early Finlanders do not seem to have had 
any governmental organization, but to have lived in separate 
communities and villages independent of each other. Their 
mythology consisted m the deification of the forces of nature, 
os “ Ukko,** the god of the air, ** Tapio,” god of the forests, 

Ahti,** the god of water, &c. These early Finlanders seem to 
have teen both brave and troublesome to their neighbours, and 
their repeated attacks on the coast of Sweden drew the attention 
of the kmgs of that country. King Eric IX (tit Enc), accom- 
panied by the bishop of Upsala, Henry (an Englishman, it is 
said), and at the head of a considerable army, invaded the 
country in 1157, when the people were conquered and baptized 
King Eric left Bishop Henry with his priests and some soldiers 
behind to confirm the conquest and complete the conversion. 
After a time he was killed, canonized, and as St Henry became 
the patron saint of Fmland As Sweden had to attend to her 
own affairs, Finland was gradually reverting to independence 
and paganism, when m 1309 another bishop and missionar), 
Thomas (also an Englishman), arrived and recommenced the 
work of St Henry. Bishop Thomas nearly succeeded in detaching 
Finland from Sweden, and forming it mto a province subject 
only to the pope. The famous Birger Jarl undertook a crusade 
m Finland m 1249, compelling the Tavastians, one of the sub- 
divisions of the Finlanders proper, to accept Christianity, and 
budding a castle at Tavastehus It was Torkel Knutson who 
conquered and connected the Karelian Fmlanders m 1293, 
built the strong castle of Viborg. Almost continuous wars 
between Russia and Sweden were the result of the conquest 
of Finland by thte latter. In 7323 it was settled that the river 
^jajoki should be the bountdary between Russia and the 
Swolish province. After the final conquest of the country by 
the Swedes, they spread among the Finlanders thoir civilization, 
gave them laws, accorded them the same civil rights as belonged 
to themselves, and introduced agriculture and other beneficial 
arts. The Reformed religion was mtroduced into Finland by 
Gustavus Vasa ateut 1528, and King John III raised the 
countiy to the dignity of a grand-duchy. It continued to 
suffer, sometimes deplorably, m most of the wars waged by 
SwedM, especially with Russia and Denmark. His predecessor 
having created an order of nobih^i-^countSi baxons and 
nofoles, Gustavus Adolphus in the beginning of the 17th lentury 
nstabliidied the ^et of Finland, composed of the four orders of 


the nobility, deegy, buigkers and peasants. CusUvus and 
his successor did much for Finland by founding schools and 
gymnasia., builcfing churches, encouraging leammg and intro- 
ducing printing. <Duriii|g the reign of Charles XL (1692^1696) 
the country suffered terribly from famine and pestilence ; ^n the 
diocese of Abo alone 60,000 persons died in less tten nine months. 
Finland has been visited at different periods since by these 
scourges ; so late as 1848 whole villages were starved during 
a dreadful famine. Peta the Great cast an envious eye on 
Finland and tried to wrest it from .Sweden , m 1710 he managed 
to obtain possession of the towns of Kexholm and Villmanstrand ; 
and by 1716 all the country was m his power Meantime the 
sufferings of the people bad been great, thousands perished 
m the wars of Charles XH. By the peace of Nystad m 1721 
the province of Viborg, the eastern division of Fmland, was 
finally ceded to Russia. But the country had been laid very 
low by war, pestilence and famine, though it recovered itself 
with wonderful rapidity. In 1741 the Swedes made an effort 
to recover the ceded province, but through wretched management 
suffered disaster, and were compelled to capitulate in August 
1742, ceding by the peace of Abo, next year, the towns of ViUma>i- 
strand and Fredrikshamn Nothing remarkable seems to have 
occurred till 1.788, under Gustavus HI , who began to reign 
m 7771, and who confirmed to Finland those ''fundamental 
laws ’* which they have succeeded m maintaining against kin^ s 
and tsars for over two centuries The country was divided into 
SIX governments, a second sui)erior court of justice was founded 
at Vasa, many new towns were built, commerce flourished, and 
science and art were encouraged. Latm disappeared as the 
academic language, and Swedish was adopted In 1788 war 
again broke out between Sweden and Russia, and was carried 
on for two years without much glory or gain to either party, 
the mam aim of Gustavus being to recover the lost Finnish 
province In t8o8, under Gustavus IV, peace was again 
broken tetween the two countries, and the war ended by the 
cessnn m 1809 of the whole of Fmland and the Aland Islands to 
Russia. Finland, however, did not enter Russia as a conquered 
province, but, thanks to the bravery of her people after tliey had 
been abandoned by an incompetent monarch and treacherous 
generals, and not less to the wisdom and generosity of the 
emperor Alexander I. of Russia, she maintained her free constitu- 
tion and fundamental laws, and became a semi-mdependent 
grand-duchy with the emperor as grand-duke The estates 
were summoned to a free diet at Borg&, and accepted Alexander 
as grand-duke of Finland, he on hi$ part solemnly recognizing 
the Finnish constitution and undertaking to preserve the religion, 
laws and liberties of the country A senate was created and a 
governor-general named The provmce of Viborg waa reunited 
to Fmland in t8ix, and Abo remained the capital of the country 
till 1821, when the civil and military authorities were removed 
to Helsingfors, and the university m 1827 The diet, which had 
not met for 56 years, was convoked by Alexander II at Helsingfors 
m 7863. Under Alexander 11 . Fmland was on the whole pros- 
perous and progressive, and his statue m the great square m 
front of the cathedral and the senate house m Helsingfors 
testifies to the regard in which his memory is cherished by his 
Finnish subjects Unfortunately his successor soon fell under 
the influence of the reactionary party which had begun to assert 
Itself in Russia even before the assassination of Alexander II. 
One of Alexander III.’s first acts was to confirm " the constitu- 
tion which was granted to the grand-duchy of Finland by His 
Majesty riie emperor Alexander Pavlpvich of most glorious 
memory,and developed with the consent of the estates of Fmland 
hy our dearly beloved father of blgssgd memory the emperor 
Alexander Nicolaievich ’* But the Slavoplul movement, with 
Its motto, one law, one church, one tongue,** acquired great 
influence m official circles, and its aim was, m defiance of the 
pledges of successive tsars, to subject Fmland to Orthodoxy 
and autocracy. It is unnecessary to follow m detail the seven 
years* struggle between the Russian bureaucracy and the 
defenders of the Finnish constitution. Politics in Fmland were 
compheated hy the nvaliy tetween the Swedish party^ which 
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‘ Witti flwiMMssion of Nifchoto II 
oemiSkt 'bMome acute, and tbe 
(frebruaiy 15th, 1899) virtually abro- 
^gated power of thelFbnish ^diet. A new milit^ 

W, inracUSilYy attiitigamatmg the Finnish with the Ruseian' 
forces, ftillowed in July 1901 , Russian ofhaek and the Russian 
languafe were forced on inland wherever possible, and in 
Apnl 1963 the Russian governo! , General Bobrikov, was invested 
with practically dictatorial powers. The country was /flooded 
with spies, and a special Russian police force was >crettied, the 
expenses being charged to the Finmsh treasury. Hie Russian 
system was now in full swing , domiciliary visits, illegal arrests 
and banishments, and the suppression of newspapers, were the 
order of the day To all this the people Of Finland opposed 
a dogged and determined resistaiice, which culminated m 
November 1905 in a ^'national stnke The strike was unfversaU 
all classes ]ommg m the movement, and it spread 'to all the 
industrial centres and even to the rural districts The railway, 
steamship, telephone and postal services were practically 
suspended. Helsingfors was without tramoars, cabs, gas and 
electncity ; no shops except provision shops wci»e open vpubitc 
departments, schools and restatirantB were closed. After six 
days the unconstitutional govermneiit-MBdready much shaken 
by events in Russia and Manchuna"<**oapitalated. In an imperial 
manifesto dated the 7th of November 1905 the demands of 
Finland were granted, and the status quo ante 1899 was restored. 

But the reform did not rest here The old Finnish constitution, 
although precious to those whose only protection it was, was an 
antiquated and not very efficient instrument of government 
Popular feeling had been excited by the political conflict, ad- 
vanced tendencies had declared themselves, and when the new 
diet met it proceeded as cxplamed above to remodel the con- 
stitution, on the basis of universal suffrage, with freedom of 
the press, speech, meeting and association 

In 1908-10 friction with Russia was again renewed. The 
Imperial government insisted that the decision m all Finnish 
questions affecting t’lc Empire must rest with them , and a re- 
newed attempt was made tocurtail the powers of the Finnish Diet 

Elhnolo^f — The term Finn 'has a wider application than 
Fmland, being, with its adjective Finnic or Fmno-Ugric {qv) 
or Ugro-Finmc, the collective nawie of the westernmost branch 
Of the Ural-Altaic family, dispersed throughout Fmland, Lapland, 
the Baltic provmt'es (Esthonia, Ivivonia, Curland), parts of 
Russia pTop^ (south of Lake Onega), both banks of middle 
Volga, Perm, Vologda, West Sibena^between the Ural Mountains 
and the Yemssei) and Hungary. 

Originally nomads (hunters and fishers), all the Finnic people 
Uxcept the Lapps and Ostyaks have long yielded to the uifluence 
of Civilisation, and now evetywhere lead settled lives as herdsmen, 
agriculturists, traders, to Physically the Finns (here to be 
distinguished from the Swedish'- speakmg population, who 
retam their Scandinavian qualities) are a strong, hardy race, 
df low stature, with almost round bead, low forehead, flat 
features, prominent cheek bones, eyes mostly grey «nd ob’ique 
(inclimi^ inwards), short and flat nose, protruding mouth, 
thick Ups, neck veiy full and strong, so that the occiput seems 
flat and dmost m a straight line with the nape , beard weak 
and sparse, hair no doubt ongmally blacky but, owing to mixture 
with other races, now brown, red <and even fair ; complexiion 
also Somewhat brown. The Fmhs are morally upnght, hospitable, 
faithful and submissive, with a keen sense of personal freedom 
and independence, 'but also somewhat stolid, revengeful and 
indolent. Many of those physical nind moral chairacteristics 
they have in 'common wWi the so-catted “Mongolian” race, 
to rirhidi tlM^ire nb doubt etknicsSly, if not also linguistically, , 
tdated. * * 
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Age has bean aortiediih witb great <aefekLniM*itU^ 
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E.' 0 . Pafanlbi^ Helsingfors, tSSa^md K^iKsxim*s*vaiport<to the 
London FoUdeve COngiess of 1891). The work* that was faogun 
by Porthan, Z. TopehUs, and eqiectaUy £.iLdnnrcrt (1802^x8^), 
for cMlectingrthe popular poeWy of the Fmiis, was continued 
by Castr^n (1813-1852), Europaeus (1820^x884), and >V. Porbka 
(1854-1889), who extended their researches to > the Fnms settled 
m other parts oi the Russian empire, and cdlkcted aoonsideYatile 
number of variants of the Kakwala and other popular poetry 
and songs In order to study the diflemnt eastern i<kmsfolk 
of the Finns, •SjOgren (i79a-ia55) extended his journeys ito 
North Russia, and Castr6n to West and 'East fiberia (i2^anfiarb^ 
Rmm md Forsshungen), and collected the materials wbidi 
permitted himself and Schiefner to pubbsh grammatical woxks 
relative to the Finnish, Lappish, Zjman, Tcheremiss, Ostiak, 
Samoyede, Tungus Buryat, i^agas, Yenisei-Ostiak end Kott 
languages Ahlqvist (1826-1889), and a phalanx of linguists, 
continued their work among the Vogules, the Moiidves and the 
Obi-Ugrians. And finally, the researches of Aapelm ( Boundatsims 
of Fififio^Ugnan Archaeology^ in Fmnirfi, and Atlas of Anitqutiies) 
led the Finnish ethnologists to direct more and more their 
attention to the hasm of the Yenisei and the Upper Selenga 
A senes of expeditions (of Aspelin, Snellman and Hetkel) <were 
consequently directed to those regions, especisdly since the 
discovery by Yadrmtseff of the remarkable OHchon inscnptions 
(see Tuhrs. p 47^), which finally enabled the Danish linguist, 
V. Thomsen, to deapher these msonptions, ahd to discover 
that thev belonged to tlie Turkish Iron Age (See InscrtfAsom 
de V Unmet recuetUtes et pubhies par la Soctete Ftnl, d*ArckSohsie, 
1889, and Insenpttons de VOrkhon, 1892 ) 

Authorities — The general history of Fmland is fully treated by 
Yqo Koskxnen (I869-1873) and M G Schybergson (1887^1889) 
Both works have been translated into German The constitutional 
conflict gave rise to a host of books and pamphlets m vafious 
languages Mcchchn, Danielson and Hermanson were the leadmg 
writers on the Fmnish side, and M. Ordin on the Rusiian Most of the 


political documents have been published and Uanslated A finely 
illustrated book, Jhtnland tn the Nineteenth Century, by various Finnish 
writers, gives an excellent accoimt of the country, also Reuter's 
Ftnlondta^ a very complete work with an exliaustive bibliography. 
The constitutional question was fully discussed in Engli^ m Fiw- 
hnd and the Tsars, by J R Fisher (sad od„ 4000) The Atlas de 
Fsnlande, published in 2890 by U^c Gtxigr^^ical Society of Fm- 
land, IS a remarkably well executed and complete work The 
Stattstical A nnual for Fmland - StaHshSk ArSboh for Ftnland-^Mh- 
lished annually by the Central Statistical BUreoAi m Melsingfors, 
gives tho necessary figures (P. A K > ] S. K.. J. 

Finnish Literature, 

The earliest writer m tihe Furnish vernacular was Michael 
Agricola (1506-1552), who pubUshed mi A B C Bodik)h 3 i*f.g ^9 
and, as bishop of Abo, a number of rehgious and eduoattenal 
works. A version of the New Testament mtFinnuh Wasrpnirted 
by Agricola in 1548, and some books of the Old Teatameat in 
1552. A complete Fmnii^h Bible was published at Stockholm 
m 1640. The dominion d the Swedes iwas very unfavoUffaUe 
to the development of anything like a Finmsh literature, tiie 
poets of Bmland prefermig to wntetin Swodiah aiad so aecim a 
wider audience It was not until, in< 1835, the .nateteial' efoos.of 
Finland, the KaUwala was .mtroduoedttoi readers by the 
exerbons of Ebas Lonnroi (qw*% that therFsteiisfa language was 
used for Kterary corapipsiibioii. iLcmnrot'fdsocDllectedt^rci^^ 
thefworhs of therpeasanbfioets P. Korhonen* (r77gi2X)84(>t))fiMMi 
Pentti’Lyytiit^n, dntfi 8h'aatho^[y;eQihtem»fig(^ anpeovm- 
tions sd'dghteenfiother rustio bards. ‘*Dunng.rthe last quwrterrcf 
tfae> 19th oentutyi/tbererwais an ievw-eiieteaha^ htevaxy/aetivefey 
m Fiittand, atid tt todk thefoim'lessrand'lesetf the Imlditiitiea 
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Satnteny iaci^i}t»9»{ ^d /inueicel ^coniposffirs^ ^Aft 4 lie Pe^ns 
^iniebmtionalS^^ ^78«90veml native Pian)eh>pinnters 
and sculpters exhibited worths which webld. da ore^t to any 
country ; and b0th.mitkle.fiae and applied erta Finland occupied 
a position. thovoughly creditable* M jmportaat .oontriihutlon 
to a history of Finnish liteeaturei is Kroha’s S$H 3 imeHh 4 infn 
runoUtsum tmts^mallan mkan^ (xfi6a). Finland a wonderfully 
xich m penodicals of all kinds^ the pubhcations of the Finnish 
Societies of literature and of Sciences and other learned bodies 
being specially valuable. A great work m the revival of an 
interest ui the Famish language was done by the Suomiditsen 
Kirfoilisuyden Sm»a (the FuinJsh Literary Soiciety), whic;h from 
the year 1841 has published a valuable annual, The 

Finnish Literary Scgnelty has also published a new edition of the 
works of the father of iFinnish history, Heoiry Gabriel Portban 
>(died 1804). A* valuable handbook of Finnish history was pub- 
lished at Hdsingfors in x869~i8jrj» by Yrjo Koskmen, and has 
been translated into both Swedish and German The author 
was a Swede, Georg Forsman, the above form being a Finnish 
translation. Other works on Finnish history and some important 
works in Finnish geography have also appeared In li^uage 
we have Lbnnrot’s great Finmsh*Swedish dictionary, published 
by the Finnish Literary Society. Dr Qtto DonnePs ComparaUve 
Dictionary of the Fmno-Ugnc Languages (Helsmgfprs and 
Leipzig) IS in German. In unegmative hterature Finland has 
produced several important writers of the vernacular Alexis 
Stenwall (*‘ Kiwi (i|834-i872), the son of a village tailpr, 
was the best poet of his time , he wrote popular drapias and an 
historical romance. The bi^en Brathers (1,870) Among reient 
playwrights Mrs Minna Canth (1844-1897) has been the most 
successful Other dramatists are £, F. Jphnsspn (1844-1895), 
P Cajander (b 1846), who translated Shakespeare into Fmmsli, 
and Karl Bergbom (b 1843) Among lyric poets are J. H 
Frkko (b 1849), Arwi Jannes (b 1840) and Yrjo Weijola 
lb. 1875). The earliest novelist of Finland, Pietari Paivarmta 
(b. 1827), was the spn of a labourer , he is the author of a grimly 
realistic story, His Life. Many of the popular Finnibh authors 
of our day are peasants Kauppis Heikki was a wagoner , Alkio 
Filander a farmer , Heikki Mavildmen a snuth ; Juhana Kokko 
(Kyosti) a gamekeeper The most gifted of the writers of 
Finland, however, is certainly Juham Aho (b. 1S61), the son of 
a country clergymiin. His earliest wntings were studies of 
modern life, very realistically treated Aho then went to 
reside in France, where be msde a dose study of the methods 
of the leading French 'novelists of ithe newer school About the 
year 1893 he began to publish short stones, some of which, smh 
as Enris, The Fortress of MoUhtas, The Old Man of Korpela and 
Finland's Flag, are delicate works pf art, while they reveal to a 
very interesting degree the temper and ambitions pf th® contem- 
porary Finnish population. Jt.has been well said that in the 
wntings of Juh^i Aho can be traced all the idiosyncrasies 
wbeh have formed the cWious and pathetic history of Finland 
in recent years A village pnest, Juho Reijonen (b. 1857), ifi 
tales of soniiewhat artlesa ,form, has depicted the Jiardships 
which poverty too offen epliails upon the i Finn m his country 
life Tolstoy has found art imitator m Arwid Jjlincfelt (b. 18^) 
Santen Ingmin'»(b. 1866) somewhat nafvely, hut not without 
akill, has folloMrcd m the steps of AhOh rlt would be ap. error to 
exaggerate either the iorce or the priginidity of these early 
developments of a national Finnish literature, which, moreover, 
are mostly brief and linamhitious in character. .But they are 
eminently sincere, and Ibhey have the great merit pf illustrating 
the local aspects of landscf^ and temperament and manners. 

AthrHORTritta,p-E G Pklmto, VtEUvve demi-i^uhtre da la 
SumiOaim KiffaUtsuMdOH ^Seura, <Eelahigfoni, . 


|8p5) ^ijfflt«|rs 

: %fieratun. ^ ^ (gPCly 

lFj[||LAT» (17997^75), British historian, was Wwa 

of ^tdjh pnijmts atFaversh^atei op the 21st of December 
S799. jHe studied hr the law |n; 61 ai»gQw, and about ii^2S 
to Gpttingen Hje had already begun to feel a deep interest ia 
I the Greek struggle for iudependenpe, and in 1823 h^ resolved to 
I visit th?, country In November h® in Cephalonia, whe^ 
he was kindly reoeived l)y tord %rpn. shortly afterwards ^ 
landed at Pytgos, and ^ur^ the next fourteen months he 
improved hi® knowledge ot tjwj Iflnguage, ^i^tory and antiq^uities 




improved h*® knowledge ot tjwj Iflnguage, ^i^tory and antiq^uities 
pf th® epuntry. though he formed ap unfavourable opfaion 
pf the Greek Readers, both civil ajn|d military, he by no means 
lost hi^ enthusiasm for their cause A severe attack of fever, 
however, combined with other circumstances, induced him to 
spend the winter of ^824-1^25 and the spring of 1825 m Rome, 
Naples and Sicily. He then returned to Scotland, and, after 
spending a summer at Ca&tle Toward, Argyllshire, went to 
Edinburgh, where lie passed his cxuminalion m civil law at tlie 
university, with a view to being called to the ScottJhh bar His 
enthusiasm, however, corned hijm back to Greece, wher6 he 
resided almost uninterruptedly till Ins deatli. He tonk part in 
the unsuccessful operations of Lord Cochrane j^d .Sir Richard 
Church for the relief pf Athens m 1827 When independence 
had been secured m 1829 he bought a landed estate in Attica, 
but all his efforts for the introduction of a l')etter system of 
agriculture ended m failure, and he devoted himself to the 
literary wo^k which occupied the rest of his life Hii» first 
publications were The Tlellentc Kingdom and the Creek Nation 
(1S36) , ^si^ai siir Us prt napes de hanque appUqni^^ d Vital actuel 
de la Grice (Athens, 1836) , and Remarks on the Topography 
of Oropia and Diacna, with a map (Athens, 1838) The first 
instalment of his great historictd work appeared m 1S44 (2nd ed , 
1857) unckr the title Greece under the Romans a lUsiortcd 
View of the Condition of the Greek Nation from the time of its 
Conquest by the Romans until the Extinction of the Roman Fmptre 
tn the East Meanwhile he had l>een cjualifyiilg Iiinisflf still 
further by travel as well as by reading ; he undertook several 
tours to various quarters of the Levant , and ns the result of 
one of them he published a volume On the Site of the Holy 
Sepulchre , with a plan of Jerusalem (1847) The History of ike 
Byzantine and Greek Empires from 'Viis completed 

ifi 1854, It was speedily followed by the tiistory of Greece under 
the Ottoman dnd VeneUan Domination (1856), and by the History 
of ^e Greek Revolution (iSf>i) In weak health and conscious 
of failing energy, he spent his Jast years iii revising his history 
From 1864 to 1870 he 'was also correspondent of The Times 
newspaper, his letters to which attracted c Onsidc-rable attent’^'n, 
4nd, apparing in the Greek newspapers, exercised a distinct 
influence on Greek politic% He was a meibber of $cveral learned 
societies , and in i8«;i he received from the university of Edm- 
burgb the honorary degree of LI. D He died at Athens on the 
26th of January 1875 A new edition of his History, edited by 
the Rev H. F T6zer, was issued by the Oxford Clarendon press in 
1S77 It me ludes a brief but extremely interesting fragment of on 
autobiography of the author, klmcJs t the only authority for hw life 

As an histbrlan, t^inlay had the merit of entering upon a field 
of research thdt had been neglected by English writers, Gibbon 
alone being a partial excejition. As a student, h6 was laborious ; 
as a scl[iolar, he was accurate ; as a thinker, he was both acute 
and profound, and in all that he wrote he was unswerving m 
his loyalty to the principles of constitutional government and to 
the cause of hberty and justice 

Finn mac cool (m Insh Find Mac Cumaill), the central 
figine of the Iktchr heroic cycle of 'Ireland, commonly called 
Ossianic or Fenian. In Scotlanc? Find usually goes by the name 
of Fingal. Tnis appears to foe due to a misunderstanding of the 
ktitle assumed by the Lord Of che Isles> Ri Fionnghall, i.e. king of 
th|Blfori^c. Blhd*s father^ (himall mac uncle to 
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C(hx;hatha£h> High King o! Ireland Cornell 

earned off Muma Munchaem. the daughter of a Druid named 
Ta^ mac Nuadat^ and this led to the battle of Cnucha, m srinch 
Cumall was slain by Goll mab Moma (a.d. 174). Find ^ bom 
after his father’s death and was at first celled Demni. He is 
leader of the fiann or /hnne (English ** Fenians ”), a kind of 
militia or standing army which was drawn from all quarters of 
Ireland His father had held the same office before him, but 
after his death it Mssed to his enemv Goll mac Moma, who 
retained it until Find came to man’s estate. Find usually 
resided at Almu (Allen) in Co. Kildare, where he was surrounded 
by some of the contingents of the fiann, the rest being scattered 
throughout Ireland to ward off enelmies, particularly those 
coming from over the sea. In times of invasion Find collected 
his forces, overcame the foe, and pursued him to Scotland or 
Lochlann (Scandinavia) as the case might be. When not 
engaged in war the fiann gave themselves up to the chase or 
love*advcntuTcs We are informed in great detail as to the 
conditions of admission to this privileged band, which ,were 
at once singular and exacting. Ihe foremost heroes m Find’s 
tram were his son Ossian, his grandson Oscar, Cailte mac Ronain, 
and Diarmait O’Duibne, whose elopement with Find’s destined 
bnde Gramne, daughter of the High-King Cormac mac Airt 
(a.d. 227-266), forms the subject of a celebrated story ^ These, 
like Find, were all of the Ua Baisgne branch, with which was 
allied the Ua Morna. with whom they Were generally at variance. 
Tile latter hailed from Connaught, chief among them being 
Goll and Conan By the annalists Find is represented as having 
mcl with death by treachery either m 252 or 283 Under 
('oirpre Lifeochair, successor to Cormac mac Airt, the power 
of the fiann became intolerable The monarch accordingly 
took up arms against them and utterly crushed them at the 
battle of Gabra (a d, 283) Very few survived the defeat, but 
the story makes Ossian and Cailte live on until after the arrival 
of St Patrick in 432. 

It is incredible that such a band as the fiann should have 
existed m the 2nd and 3rd centuries. A number of sagas older 
in date than the Ossianic stories have been preserved, which deal 
with events happening in the reigns of Art son of Conn (166-196), 
Lugaid mac Con (196-227), and Cormac mac Airt (227-266), 
but none of these m their oldest shape contain any allusion 
whatsoever to Find and his warriors In the history of the 
Boroma, contained in the book of I^inster, Find is merely a 
Leinster chieftain who assists Bressal the king of Leinster 
against Coirpre Life(x:hair. It can lie shown that Find v/as 
originally a figure in Leinster-Munster tradition previous to the 
Viking age, but we have no documentary evidence concerning 
liim at this time. He seems primarily to have been regarded os 
n poet and magician. Later he appears to have been trans- 
formed into a petty chief, and Zimmer even tried to show that 
hi$ personality was developed in I^inster and Munster local 
tradition out of stories clustering round the figure of the Viking 
leader Ketill Hviti (Caittil Find), who was slam in 857 By the 
year 1000 Find was certainly connected in the minds of the people 
v/jth the reign of Cormac mac Airt, but the process is obscure. 
Recently John MacNeill has pointed out that in the oldest 
genealogies Find is always connected with the Ui Tairrsigh of 
Failge (Offaley, a district comprising the present county of 
Kildare and parts of King’s and Queen’s counties). The Ui 
Tairrsigh were undoubtedly of Firbolg origin, and MacNeill 
would account in this manner for the slow acceptance of the 
stones by the conquering Milesians Whilst the Ulster epic was 
f.ishionable at court, the subject races dung to the Fenian cycle 
For the Iasi 800 years Find has been the national hero of the 
(Uelic-speakmg populations of Ireland, the Scottish Highlands 
and the Isle of Man. See also Cs:lt (subsection Irtsk LtUroiure) 


Authoeities- a Nutt, Osstan and the Osstantc LttertUufe 


(1895 . trails, by }. L Robertson in TraneacHone of the 
<\M%c Society of Inmnese^ 1807-1898, voL xxn. pp 257-325) , J, 
mcNeill, Duanatfe Finn (Tendon, 1908) (E C Q.) 


miMMmittlis Vt deeignatum of a 

divisioftOf tte UntrAltaic family of languages and their spealmrs. 
The first part is tha name given by their neighbours, though 
not iiied '% themselveS) to the inhaibitantB of die eastern shores 
ot< the Baltic. It is probaUy the same word as the Fenni of 
Tacitus and ^Iwoi of Ftolemy> though it k not certain that duose 
races were Finns m the modkn sense. It possibly means people 
of the fens or marshes, and corresponds to the native word Suomt, 
which appears to be derived from suo, a marsh. Finn and 
Finnish are used not only of the inhabitants of Finland but 
also m a more extended sense of similar tribes found in Russia 
and sometimes called Baltic Finns add Volga Finns. In this 
sense the Esthoman tribes (Baltic), the Laps, the Cheremis and 
Mordvins (Volga), and the Permian tribes are all Finns The 
name is not, however, extended to the Ostiaks, Voguls and 
Mfagyars, who, though allied, form a separate subdivision called 
Ugnan, a name derived from Yura or Ugra, die country on 
eidier side of the Ural Mountains, and first used by Castrte in 
a scientific sense. 

The name Finno-Ugric is primarily linguistic and must not 
be pressed as indicating a community of physical features 
and customs. But making Allowance for the cha^e of language 
by some tribes, the Fmno-Ugrians form, with the strdcing ex- 
ception of the Hungarians, a moderately homogeneous whole 
They are nomads, but, unlike the Turks, Mongols and Manchus, 
have hardly ever shown themselves warlike and have no power 
of political orgamxation. Those of them who have not come 
under European influence live under the simplest form of 
patriarchal government, and states, kings or even great chiefs 
are almost unknown among them 

TliCir headquarters are in Russia From the Baltic to south 
Siberia extends a vast plain broken only by the Urals. Large 
parts of It are still wooded, and the proportion of forest land and 
marsh was no doubt much greater formerly The Finno-Ugric 
tribes seem to shun the open steppes but are widely spread in 
the wooded country, especially on the banks of lakes and rivers 
Their want of political influence renders them obscure, but they 
form a considerable element m the population of the northern, 
middle and eastern provinces of Russia, but arc not found much 
to the south of Moscow (except m the east) or in the west (except 
in the Baltic provinces) The difference of temperament between 
the Great Russians and the purer Slavs such as the Little 
Russians is partly due to an infusion of Finnish blood 

Physically the Finno-Ugric races are as a rule solidly built 
and, though there is considerable variation in height and the 
cephalic index, are mostly of small or medium stature, somewhat 
squat, and brachy- or mesooephalic. As a rule the skin is greyish 
or olive coloured, the eyes grey or blue, the hair light, the 
beard scanty. Most of them seem deficient in energy and 
liveliness, both mental and physical ; they are slow, heavy, 
conservative, somewhat suspicious and vindictive, inclined to 
be taciturn and melancholy. On the other hand they are 
patient, persevering, industrious, faithful and honest. When 
their natural mistrust of strangers is overcome they are kindly 
and hospitable. 

I Tribes and The Ugrian subdivision, which seems 

to be in many respects the more primitive, consists of three 
peoples standing on vety different levels of civilization, the 
Ostiaks and Voguls and the Hungarians. 

The Ostiaks (Ostyaks or Ostjaks) are a tribe of nomadic 
fishermen and hunters inhabiting at present the government 
of Tobolsk and the banks of the Obi. They formerly 
extended into the government of Penn on the European 
side of the Ural Mountains. The so-called Ostiaks of the Yenisei 
appear to be a different race and not to belong to the Finno- 
Ugrian group. The Ostiaks are still partially pagan and worship 
the River Obi Allied'to them are the Voguls , a similar nomadic 
tnbe found on both sides of the Urals, and formerly ^ 
extendmgatleastasfaras the government of Vologda. ^ 
The languages of the Ostiaks and VoguU are allied, though not 
mere directs of one anotl\er, and form a small group separated 
from the languages of the Finns both Western and Astern 
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Fo^ further detafle of these and other tribes see under the se jnimte 
headings 

According to the legend) Nimrod had two sons, Hunyor and 
Magyor. Ihey married daughters of the prmce*of the Alahs 
and became the ancestors of the two kmdred nationS) 
Huns and Magyars or Hunganans, This story corre- 
ireriaaf • sponds with what can be ascertained scientifically about 
the ongin of these peoples. It is probable that the 
Huns and Magyars were allied tribes of mixed descent Comprising 
hoth Turkish and Finno-Ugrian elements The language is 
indisputably Finno-Ugrian^ but the name Hunganan seems to 
lead back to the form Un-ugur, and to suggest Turkish connexions 
srhich are confirmed by the warlike habits of the Huns and 
Magyars. The same name possibly occurs in the form Hiung-nu 
ss far east as the frontiers of China, but recent authorities are 
of opinion that the tribes from whom the present Hungarians 
are descended were fonned originally in the Terek-Kuban 
country to the north of the Caucasus, where a mixture of Turkish 
and Ugrian blood 'took place, a Ugnan language but Turkish 
mode of life predominating They were dso influenced by 
Iranians and the various tribes of the Caucasus. Both Huns 
and Magyars moved westwards, but the Huns invaded Europe 
in the 5th century and made no permanent settlement m spite 
of the devastation they caused, whereas the Magyars remained 
for some centuries near the banks of the Don According to 
tradition they were compelled to leave a country called Lebedia 
under the pressure of nomadic tribes, and moved westward 
under the leadership of seven dukes They conquered Hungary 
in the years fl84--89S, and the first king of their new dominions 
was called Arpdd For the chequered and often tragic history 
of the country see Hungary The Magyars were converted to 
Christianity in the iith centuiy and adhered to the Roman 
not the Eastern Church They have in all probability entirely 
lost their ancient phvsique, but have retained their language, 
and traces of their ofder life may be seen m their fondness for 
horses and flocks. 

The following are the principal Finnish peoples The Permtans 
and Syryemans may be treated as one tribe The latter name 
IS very variously spelt as Svrjenian,Sirianian,Zyrjenian, 
Zirian, &c They both call themselves Komi and 
speak a mutually intelligible language^ allied to 
Voliak, The name Bjarmisch is sometimes applied 
to this sub-group. Both Permians and Syryemans are found 
chiefly m the governments of Perm, Vologda and Archangel, 
but there are a few Syryemans on the Siberian side of the Urals 
The Syryenian headquarters are at the town of Ishma on the 
Pechora, whereas the name Permian is more correctly restricted 
to the inhabitants of the right bank of the upper Kama Both 
probably extended much farther to the west in former times 
The Syryemans are said to be more intelligent and active than 
most Finnish tribes and to make considerable journeys for 
trading purposes They are possibly a mixed race. 

The Vottaks are a tribe of about a quarter of a million persons 
dwelling chiefly m the south-eastern part of the government 
voi/elv, Viatka. Their language indicates that they have 
borrowed a good deal from the Tatars aiic! Chuvashes, 
6jid they scorn to have little individuality being described as 
weak both mentally and physically They call themselves 
Ud-inurt or Urt-murt. About the 16th century some of them 
migrated, doubtless under the pressure of RusSmn advance, into 
the government olf Ufa and, the country being more fertile, are 
said to have improved in physique 
The Cheremtssians, or Tcheremissiaps or Chereitiis, who call 
themselves Mari, inhabit the banks of the Volga, chiefly in the 
neighbourhood of Kazan Those inhibiting the right 
•mimmflmm. bapk of tiic Volga aTc physically stronger and ate 
knpTO as Hill Cheremiss. The evidence of place 
names makes it probable that their present position is the result 
of their being driven northwards by the Mordvins and then 
southwards by the Russians Ther^ 19 sqtne discrepancy between 
their language and their physical charactenstics. The former 
shows amnities to both Mordvinian and the rermian group, but 


dieir crania are said to be maialy doUchpoephatiCi and it hsb 
been suggested that they are connected with the neolithic 
dolichocephalic population of Lake Ladoga* They are gentle 
and honest, but neither active nor intelligent. 

The Mardvtmans, also called Mordvd, Mordvins and Mordvs, 
are scattered over the provinces near the middle Volga, especially 
Nizhniy Novgorod, Kaaan, Penza, Tambov, Simbirsk, 

Ufa and even Orenburg. Though not continuous, 
their settlements are considerable both m extent and 
population. They are the most important of the Eastern Finns, 
and their traditions speak of a capital and of a king who fought 
with the Tatars. They are mentioned as Mordens as early as the 
6th century, but do not now use the name, calling themselves 
after one of their two divisions, Moksha or Erza. Their country 
IS still covered with forest to a large extent Their language 
IS on the one side allied to Chcremissmn On the other it shows 
a nearer approach to Finnish (Suomi) than the other Eastern 
languages of the family, but it has also constructions peculiar 
to Itself 

The Lapps are found m Norway, Sweden and Finland. They 
call themselves Sabme, but are called Finns by the Norwegians 
They arc the shortest and most brachycephalic race - 
m Europe The majority are nomads who live by 
pasturmg reindeer, and are known as Mountain Lapps, but 
others have become more or less settled and live by hunting or 
Ashing. From ancient times the Lapps have had a great reputa- 
tion among the Finns and other neighbouring nations for skill 
m sorcery 

The Estkomans are the peasantry of the Russian province 
Esthonia and the neighbouring districts They were serfs 
until 1817 when they were liberated, but their condition 
remained unsatisfactory and led to a serious rebellion m utoa*.* 
1850, They arc practically a branch of the Finns, and 
are hardly separable from the other Finnish tribes inhabiting 
the Baltic provinces. The name Est or Ehst, by which they 
are known to foreigners, appears to be the same as the Aestu 
of Tacitus, and to have properly belonged to quite a different 
tribe They call themselves Ma me-*, or country people, and 
their land Rahwama or Wiroma (cf Finnish, Virolaiset, Esthon- 
lans) Though not superior to other tribes m general intelligence, 
they have become more civilized owing to their more intimate 
connexion with the Russian and German population around them 

Ltvs, Lwlanders or Ltvomans is the name given to the old 
Finnish-speakmg population of west Livlund or Livonia and 
north Kurland We hear of them as a warlike and 
predatory pagan tribe in the middle ages, and it 1$ 
possible that they were a mixed Letto-Finnish race 
from the beginning In modern times they have become almost 
completely absorliod by Letts, and their language is only spoken 
in a few places on the coast of Kurland It has indeed been 
disputed if It still exists. It is known as Livish or Livonian and 
IS allied to Esthonian. 

The Votes (not to be confounded with the Votiaks), also 
called southern Chudes and Vatjalaiset, apparently represent 
the original inhabitants of Ingria, the district round y 
St Petersburg, but have decreased before the advance * ^ 
of the Russians and also of Kareliatis from the north They are 
heard of m the nth century, but now occupy only about thirty 1 
parishes m north-west Ingria 

The Vepsas or Vepses, also called Northern Chudes, are anothefi 
tribe allied to the Esthonians, but are more numerous than the 
Votes, They are found m the district of Tikhvinsk y 
and other parts of the government of Old Novgorod, 
and apparently extended farther cast into the government of 
Vologda in former times. Linguistically both the Votes and 
Vepsas are closely related to the Esthonians. 

The Finns proper or Suomi, as they call themselves, are the 
most important and civilized division of the group. They 
inhabit at present the grand duchy of Finland and the 
adjacent governments, especidly Olonetz, Tver and 
St Petersburg, Formerly a tribe of them called Kainulaiset 
was also found m Sweden, whence the Swed 3 call the Finns 





Qvfcn. ' At presettt thei^'ate twV|*rittfcipdl*subd!Vittcms» of Itotxij 
thtl^Tfcvai^tlandei'd of' ItftlhftllfeM; who occupy the sotttheni; atid ^ 
westcrh pafts of %he duchy^ ahd thcKafciians or^KorjaUiseit' 

found in the east and horiSi^ Ite fieur as Lake Oodga ahd towards* 
tlie White Sea 

The fOfm**r, ahtl gettefilly ^speaking, all the Inhabitants of the 
grand diir l»v h.tve nndtSt^onC a strong Swedish atvflucnce. There 
15 a consiJ uable admixture df Swedish blood } the language is 
full of Swfclvih words * Christianity is universal , and the upper 
classes and tow^snetjple ate mamly Swedish m their habits and 
speech, though 6t late a per*'istetit attempt has been made to 
Russify the country The f inns have much the same mental 
and moral characteristics as the other allied tribes, but havn 
reached a far lu/^icr intellectual and literary stage Several 
collcctidnfi of their popular and mythological poetry have been 
made, the m(«t celebrated of which is the Kdrwaia, compiled 
by Ldnnrot alioiit 183*;, and there is a copious modern literature 
The^study of tlie national languages and antiquities is prosecuted 
in Helsingfors and other towns with much energy several 
learned sfK’ietic^ have been formed and considerable results 
published, pirtly in Finnish It is clear that this scientific 
activity, ihoMgli animated by a patriotic Finnish spnit, owes 
much to Swedish training in the past Besides the Ijrteraty 
lingUiige there ate several dialects, the most important of which 
is that of Sa\ohiks 

The Karelians are not usually regarded as separate from tlie 
Firms, though they are a distinct tribe as much as the Vepsos 
and Votes laving farther cast they have come less 
^ under Swedish and more under Russian influence than 
the inhabitants of West Finland , but, since many of the districts 
winch Ui(*y inhabit are out of the way and neglected, this influence 
has not been strong, so that they have adopted less of European 
civilization, and m places preserved their own custcmib more 
than the Westerners 'fhev are of a slighter and better pro- 
portioned Imild than the Finns, more enterprising, lively and 
friendly, but less persevering and tenacious^ Tliey number 
about 260,000, of whom about 63,000 live m Olonetz and 195,000 
in Tver and Novgorod, but in the southern districts arc less 
distinguished from the Russian population. They belong to 
the Russian Church, whereas the Finns of the grand dudiy are 
Protestants Tiiere also appear to be authentic traces of a 
Karelian population in Kaluga, Yaroslavl, Vladimir, Vologda 
and Tambov It was among them that the KalewaLa was 
collected, chiefly in East Finland and Olonetz 
'Ihcre is some difference of opinion as to whether the Sanwvedes 
should be included among the B^nno-Ugrian tribes or be given 
the rank of a separate division equivalent to Rnno- 
Ugnan and Turkish The linguistic question is 
discussed below. The Samoyedes are a nomad tribe 
who wander with their reindeer over the treeless plains which 
border on the White and Kara seas on either side of the Urals. 
In culture and habits they resemble the Fmno-Ugnan tribes, 
and there seems to be no adequate reason for separating them 
Vanous other peoples have been referre<l to the Fmno-Ugnan 
group, but some doubt must remain as to the propriety 
imSiBiotuM classification, either liecause they are now 
'extinct, or because they arc suspected of having 
changed their language. 

The original Bulgarians, who had their home qn the Volga 
before they invaded the country which now bears theu* name, 
were probabl(y a tribe similar to the Magyars, though all record 
of their language 1$ lost. It has been disputed whafher the 
Khazars, whp in the middle ages pccupied parts of south Russia 
and the shores of ijhe Caspian, were Finno-Ugrians or Tqrks, and 
there IS the same doubt about the Avars and Pccbenqgs, which 
without linguistic evidence remains insoluble Nor is uie differ^ 
once ethnographically ^n(^)ortant The formation of hordes 
oif warlike bodies, half tqbes, half| armies, composed of different 
races, was a chs(r^oteruitiq of Central Asja, and it wai^ prqbabV 
often a matter of chance what lar^age was adopted as 
common speech. 

At (the present day the Bashkir8,i Mesihehers and Tepters, whq 


ipeak TatardaagkMgeB, art tkougM lo^bt FteAiahim«Nrigmi as are 
also the Chuvashes, whose language is Tatar strongly modified 
by Finnish inluenoe. i The little knot^.Soyote oflthe headwaters 
of the Yeifnei are afao said to be Finno^Ugrians^ 

The name Onidoaippeavsito be properly applied to the Vepsas 
and Votes but is extended by popular usage m Rijissia to all 
Finno-Ugnan trabea, and to aU eaotinct tnb^ of whatever race 
IS ho havn left' tombs, monumente qr relics lof mining operations 
m European Russia or Siberia. Some Russian archaeologists use 
I It specdicaily of the Pernnan group. But its extension is sa 
vague that it is better to discard it^as a scientific term. 

il IcngMcger.-^The Fmno^Ugne languages are gencraVy 
considered as a division of the Ur^- Altaic group, which consists 
of four families. Turkish, Mongol, Manchu and Fmno-Ugne, 
including Samoyede unless it ts reckoned separately as a fifth. 
The chief character of the group is that agglutination, or the 
addition of suffixes, is the only method of wurd-iormation^ 
prefixes and signtflcanb change of vowels being unknown, as is 
also gender. This suggests an afllnity with many other languages, 
such as the ancient Accadian Or Sumerian, and Japanese A 
ccHinexion between tiie I^inno-Ugric and Dravidion languagos has 
also been suggested. On tlie other hand, the more highly 
developed agglutinative languages, such as Finnish, approach 
the inflected Aryan type, so that the Aryan languages may havo 
been developed from an ancestor not unlike the Ural-Altaiq 
group 

The Finno-Ugrian languages are distinguished from the other 
divisions of the Ural-Altaic group both m grammar and vocabu- 
lary. Compared with Mongol and Manchu they have a much 
greater wealth of forrtia, both in declension and conjugation , 
the suffixes form one word With the root and arc not wholly or 
partially detachable postpositions ; the pronominal element 
IS freely represented m tlie suffixes added to both verbs and 
nouns These features arc also found in the Turkish languages, 
but huino-Ugnan has a much greater variety of cases denoting 
position or moll )ii, and the union of the case termination with 
the noun is more complete , m some languages the object can 
lie incorporated in the verb, which docs not occur m Turkish, 
but the negative is rarely (Cheremissian) thus incorporated 
after the Turkish fashion yaamak, “ to write , yazmennak, 

not to write ”), and m some languages takes pronominal 
suffixes (Finnish mi tule, et tide, eivat tide, ** I, you, they do not 
come ”) Vowel-harmony is completely observed m Finnish 
and Magyar, hut in the other languages is imperfectly developed, 
or has been lost under Russian influence Relative pronouns 
and particles exist and are lully developed in some languages 
The tendency to form compounds, which is not characteristic 
of Turkish, 1$ very marked m Finnish and Hungarian, and is 
said also to be found in Samoyede, Cheremissian and Syryenian. 
The original order m the sentence seems to be that tlie governing 
word follows the word governed, but there are many exceptions 
to this, particularly m Hungarian where the arrangement is 
very free 

In vocabulary the pronouns agree fairly well with those of 
Turkish, Mongol and Manchu, but there is little resemblance 
between the numliers. Many of the languages contain numerous 
Tatar and Turkish loan-words, but with this exception the 
resemblance pf vocabulary is not striking and indicates an 
ancient separation But the siinilarity in the process of word- 
building and of the elements used, even if they have not the 
same sense, as welt as ana)Qgie$ in general construction of 
sentences and in some details (eg. the use of the infinitive or 
verbal substantive), seem to justify the hypothesis of an original 
relationship with the Thresh languages^ which ip their turn^ 
have conpexions with the pther gropp^. 

Samoyede is classed by some as a separate gfqup and by 
some among the Ffamq-Ugrian languages, but it at 
displays a far closer resemblance to tpem in t;ioth grammar 
ana vocabulaxy t!^ 4o ^7 Turkish lan^ageS. The 
numeralls are diffejTent, but t^ personal ^nd iht^rro^tive 
pronouns and many common, words (e.g. *‘nver,” Tmiu 
jakii sapgf fmn. nyw&i kpie, “fish,” Finn. kaUji. 





Omh of not^ )» 

v«rx<llin ithMiMfiiHliidiw EKWO-Uffrum bm^ tl»t 4 the wh 
diSifii .vierh ipa^. wwa, benw. %perfcct}y dil^^ti»te4, |n 
detail, ffatnwre^ithe ywbali buSm# ah^w W^aleg^l to tbqae pf 
FimtPnUigirfua. , Vowql^JanfDwwy fillip wc^olcfiimng of 

OG 0 Ur 4 $mi?ttU 4 ^ ,, 

JBxduding) $awy«itk^«ihe FimwrUgrian langojgei 
divided into eeotbns: (j) Ugri^Q, pcm^pniuog Osti^alf^ 
VQgdlfaiid.Jdaf)rfr.| gnd ( 19 ) Finiui^ Permum Umg^iQS 
(Syiryeman^itPennuiin and Vofs^k) fgarm a dufmc^ witmn 
thtfr latter) and ttia icinainder may l^e divided mto l^p 

Volga group (Cheramissaan and Mosdvliuan) and the Wejst 
Fimuah (Xappieb, Ksthoniian and Fioaish proper). 

The Ugrian languages ePP^ar tp have separated frpm the 
Finnish branch before the systems of declension or conjugation 
were developed. Theur ^aset suffixes seem to be later formationSi 
though we find |2 or ^ £or the plural and traces of 2 as a local 
suffix. Ostjafc and Vog|ul» like SamoyedCy have a dual. Moods 
and tenses are less numeipns but tlie number of verbal forms is 
increased by those in which the pronominal object is mcorporated. 
Hungarian has naturally advanced enormously beyond the 
stage reacdied by Ostiak and Voguly and shows marks of strong 
European influence, but also retains primitive features* Vowel- 
harmony is observed (vdrok, “ I await/* but ver^k, “ I strike 
The verb has twp setSipf terminatious^ according ab it is transitive 
or intransitive, and the pronominal object is sometimes in- 
corporated. iUone among Finno*- Ugrian languages it has 
developed an arUde, and the adjective is inflected when used 
as a predicate though not as an attribute (J 6 emberek, ** good 
mem/' but Az mberth jok, “ the men are good *’) There is 
great freedom m the order of words and, as in Finnish, a tendency 
to form long compounds. 

The Finnish langiiages are not divided from the Ugrian by 
any striking differences, but show greater resemblances to one 
another in details. None of them have a dual and only Mord- 
vinian an objective conjugation. The case system is elaborate 
and generally comprises twelve or fifteen forms The negative 
conjugation is peculiar; there are negative adjectives ending 
in tern or tom and abessivc cases (e g Finnish syytid, without a 
cause, Uedotta^ without knowledge). 

Permian, Syryenian and Voti^ exhibit this common develop- 
ment less fully than the more western languages. They arc 
less completely inflected than the Finnish languages and more 
thoroughly agglutinative in the stnet sense. In vocabulary, 
e g, the numerals, they show resemblances to the Ugrian division 
Syryeman has older literary remains than any Finno-Ugrian 
language except Hungarian. In the latter part of the 14th 
century Russian mifisionaries composed in it various manuals 
and translations, using a special alphabet for the purpose. 

Unlike the Finmsh and ^thonian branch, the languages of 
the Volga* Finns ^Mordvinian and Chcremissian) have been 
influenced > by Russian and Tatar rather than by Scandinavian, 
and hence show apparent dijflerences. But Mordvinian has* 
points of detailed resemblance to Finnish which seem to pomt, 
to a compaiiatively late separation, £,g, the use of kemen for ten, 
-nza as the possessive suffix of the third personal pronoun, the 
regular formation of the imperfect vyith 1, fhe infinitive with 
mdi and the particjple with / (Furnish va). On the other hand 
it has many jp^culimrities. It retains an objective conjugation 
like the, Ugrian langpagas, and has developed two forms of 
declensiQi^ the definite and indefimte. 

Cheremissian has affinities to both the Permian langu^es 
and^Mordvmian. It resembles Syrj^enian in its case terminations 
and also^in marking the phiral by interposing a distinct syllable 
(Syry^ ytvs, Cber« fm) beWaen the singukr and the case suffixes. 
Most of the numemlsace lilfe Syiyepian hutkdndekhsye, in^ekhsye^^ 
ffiri.eigjht and nine, recall Finnish forms {kakdeksan, yhdeks$n\, 
asfdoialsa the, pronouns. 

Theroonoexion. between* the vaxiops West flpnishf languages 
iaa^ro obvious dran between those already dis^ssed. l^ppish 
(or tiapponic) forms a link between them and MOrdvinian. Its; 
pronouns are remarkab’^ like the Mordviniar eiqpivalents, biut 


fthe ger^^ syejemr^f deden^ion and coniugation. both positive 
landi ne^tivf, ^is much .as m Finnish.' ‘‘ShperfiaalW^, bb^evtr, 
the fesemf?l8^ce^ » somewhat obscured ‘bjf 'the difference ih 
jphpnetics/Ior Lappish Has ^ extraordinhty, fondfieiis for d>pH- 
ithongs and alsop unusumly aihple proxiston of consonants. 

The afiS^ity m &thoniai| ^(together with V6tish, VepsiSh and 
Livish) to Finnish is‘,obviput not only to the philologist* tot 
jto the , casual, learner. In a felv cases it shows older forms ‘tfiin 
iFipnish, but on the whole is leSs primitive and has assumed 
under forcigp. influence the features of a European language 
even more thoroughly^ Tjbe Vowebharmony ti found only m tne 
QDorpat dialect and there imperfectly, the pronominal affixes' 
are not, used, and the negative has become an unvarying partii Ic, 
though in Vepsish and Votish it lakes suffixes as in Finnish 
On the other band, the lawb for the change of consonants, the 
general system of phonetics, the declension, the pronouns and 
the positive conjugation of the verb all closely resembR Finnish 
Esthonian has two chief dialects, those of ReVal and Uorpat, and 
a certain amount of literary culture, the best-knoWn work being 
the national epic or Kaleivi-poeg, 

Finnish proper is divided into two chief dialects, the Karelian 
or Eastern, and the Tavastland or Western. The spoken 
language of the Karehans is corrupt and mixed with Russian, 
but the Kdlewala and their other Old songs are written m a pure 
Finnish dialect, which has cpme to be accepted as the ordinary 
language of poetry throughout modern Finland, just as the 
Homeric dialect was used by the Greeks for epic poetry. It is 
more archaic than the Tavastland dialect and preserves many 
old forms which have been lost elsewhere, but its utterance is 
softer and it sometimes rejects consonants which arc retained in 
ordinary speech, e g ^aa*a, kosen for saada, hosken. 

The affinity of Finnish to the more eastern languages of the 
.group IS clear, but it has been profoundly influenced by Scandi- 
navian and m its present form consists of non-Aryan material 
recast in an Aryan and European mould Not only are some 
of the simplest words borrowed from Scandinavian, but the 
grammar has been radically modified Un-Atyan peculiarities 
have been rejected, though perhaps less than m Ksthonian 
The various forms of nouns and verbs arp not merely roots with 
a string of obvious suffixes attached, but the termination forms 
a whole with the root as m Greek and Latin inflections ; the 
adjective is declined and compared and agrees with its sub- 
stantive, compound tenses are formed with the aid of the 
auxiliary verb, and there is a full supply of relative pronouns 
and particles 

Finnish and Hungarian together with Turkish arc interesting 
examples of non-Aryan languages trying to participate, by both 
translation and imitation, m the literary life of Europe, but it 
may be doubted if the experiment is successful The sense of 
effort IS felt less m Hungarian than in the other languages ; 
though they are admirable instruments for terse conversation or 
popular poetry, there appears to be some deep-seated difference 
m the force of the verb and the structure of phrases which 
renders them clumsy and complicated When they attempft to 
express sentences of the type common in European literature 

III. CtvthzaUon and Religion, — ^The Flhno-Ugrfc tnbes have 
not been equally progressive; some, such as the Finns 
Magyars, have adopted, at least in towns, the ordSnaty civiliza- 
tion of Europe ; others are agriculturists ; others still nomadic. 
The wilder tribes, such as the Ostlaks, Voguls and Lapps, moistl^ 
consist of one section which is nomadic arid another i^ich is 
settling down. The following notes apply to traces of ancient 
I conditions which survive sporadically but are nowhere universal. 
Fbw except the Hungmans have shotm themselves nmflike, 

^ though we read of conflicts with the Russians in the middle ages 
as mey advanced among this older population. But most 
Flnno-Ugrians are astute and persevering tonters, and the 
Ostiaks still shoot ^mo with a bojv. The tribes are divided 
mtp numerous small (d^s which are eikogamouS. Marria^ by 

S ture is said to survive among the Cherehnss, who kre stm 
ygamous in some districts, but purchase of the bridb is the 
more general formi Women are treated as servants gnd often 
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excluded from pagan religious cerenumies. The most primitive 
form of house consists of poles indeed towards^ one another 
and covered with skins or sodSi so as to form a circular sdreen 
round a fire; winter houses are partly underground. Long 
snow-shoes are used m winter and boats are laigely employed in 
summer. The Finns in particular arc very go^ seamen. The 
Ostiaks and Samoyedes still cast tin ornaments in wooden 
moulds. The variation of the higher numerals in the different 
languages, which are sometimes obvious loan words, shows that 
the origin^ system did not extend beyond seven, and the aptitude 
for calculating and trading is not j^eat. Several thousands of 
the Ostiaks^ Voguls and Cheremiss are still unbaptized, and much 
paganism Ungers among the nominal Christians, and in poetry 
such as the Kalewala, The deities are chiefly nature spirits and 
the importance of the several gods varies as the tribes are hunters, 
fishermen, &q. Sun or sky worship is found among the Samoyedes, 
and Jumala, the Finnish word for god, seems originally to mean 
sky. The Ostiaks worship a water-spirit of the river Obi and 
also a thundcr-god. We hear of a forest-god among the Finns, 
Lapps and Cheremiss. There arc also clan gods worshipped by 
each clan with special ceremonies. Traces of ancestor-worship 
are also found. The Samoyedes and Ostiaks are said to sacrifice 
to ghosts, and the Ostiaks to make images of the more important 
dead, which are tended and honoured, as if alive, for some years 
Images are found in the tombs and barrows of most tribes, and 
the Samoyedes, Ostiaks and Voguls still use idols, generally 
of wood. Animal sacrifices are offered, and the lips of the 
idol sometimes smeared with blood. Quaint combinations 
of Christianity and paganism occur; thus the Cheremiss are 
said to sacrifice to the Virgin Mary The idea that disease is 
due to possession by an evil spirit, and can ])e both caused and 
cured by spells, seems to prevail among all tribes, and m general 
extraordinary power is supposed to reside m incantations and 
magical formulae. This belief is conspicuous m the Kalewala, 
and almost every tribe has its own collection of prayers, healing 
charms and spells to be used on the most varied occasions 
A knowledge of these formulae is possessed by wizards (Finnish 
notta) corresponding to the Shamans of the Altaic peoples 
They are exorcists and also mediums who can ascertam the 
will of the gods , a magic drum plays a great part m their 
invocations, and their office is generally hereditary The non- 
liuddhist elements of Cliinese and Japanese religion present 
the same features as arc found among the Finno-Ugrians — nature- 
worship, ancestor-worship and exorcism — but in a much more 
elaborate and developed form. 

IV. f/TAtory.— -Most of the Finno-Ugrian tribes have no history 
or written records, and little m the way of traditions of their 
past In their later period the Hungarians and Finns enter 
to some extent the course of ordinary European history. For 
the earlier period we have no positive information, but the labours 
of investigators, especially m Finland, have collected a great 
number of archaeological and philological data from which an 
account of the ancient wanderings of these tribes may be con- 
structed. Barrows containing skulls and ornaments may mark 
the advance of a special form of culture, and language may be 
of assistance ; if we find, for instance, a language with loan 
words of an archaic type, we may conclude that it was in contact 
with the oUier language from which it borrowed at the time when 
such forms were current. But clearly all such deductions 
contain a large element of theory, and the following sketch is 
given with all reserve. 

The Fmno-Ugrian tribes originally lived together east of the 
Urals and spoke a common language. It is not certain if they 
were all of the same physical tjrjie, for the association of different 
races speaking one language is common in central Asia. They 
were hunters and fishermen, not agriculturists At an unknown 
period the Finns, still undivided, moved into Europe and perhaps 
settled on the Volga and Oka. They had perhaps arrived there 
before i^oo B.C., learned some rudiments of agriculture, and 
developed their system of numbers up to ten. ^ey were stf 1 
in the neolithic stage About 6qo b.c they came in contact 
with an Iranian people, from whom they learned the use of 


mibtals, and borrowed nlimerids for a himdted (Hitiiish sm^ 
Ostiak Jdf, Magyar cf. Zend rofo) and a thousand (Magyar 
€ter\ cf AtfsalWa and Awntf). Magyar and some other languages 
also borrowed a word for ten m, cf. ias). this Iranian race 
may perhaps have been the Scyizuans, who are believed by many 
authorities to have been Iranians and to be represented by the 
Osetians of the Caucasus. There was probably a trade route 
up the Vol^ m the 4th century b.c. About that time the 
Western Finns must have broken away from the Mordvinians 
and wandered north-westwards. At a period not much later 
than the Christian era, they must have come m contact with 
Letto-Lithuanian peoples m the Baltic provinces, and also wtth 
Scandinavians. Whether they came in contact with the latter 
first m the Baltic provinces or m Fmland itself is disputed, as 
there may have been Scandinavians m the Baltic provinces. 
But the distribution of tombs and barrows seems to indicate 
that they entered Finland not from the east through Karelia 
but from the Baltic provinces by sea to Satakunta and the 
south-east coast, whence they extended eastwards. From both 
Lithuanians and Scandinavians they borrowed an enormous 
quantity of culture-words and probably the ideas and materials 
they indicate Thus the Finnish words for gold, king and 
everything concerned with government are of Scandinavian 
origin. Their migration to Finland was probably complete about 
A D 800 Meanwhile the Slav tribes known later as Russians 
were coming up from the south and pressed the Finns northwards, 
overwhelming but not annihilating them m the country between 
St Petersburg and Moscow The same movement tended to 
drive the Eastern Finns and Ugrians backwards towards the east. 
The Finns know the Russians by the name of Vendja, or Wends, 
and as this name is not used by Slavs themselves but by Scandi- 
navians and Teutons, it seems clear that they arrived among 
the Finns as greater strangers than the Scandinavians and 
known by a foreign name Christianity was perhaps first 
preached to the Finns as early as a n 1000, but there was a long 
political and religious struggle with the Swedes At the erid of 
the 13th century Finland was definitely converted and annexed 
to Sweden, remaining a dependency of that country until 1809, 
when it was ceded to Russia 

The Ugrians and Eastern Finns took no part in the westward 
movement and did not fall under western inHuences but came 
into contact with Tatar tribes and were more or less Tatanzed. 
In some cases this took the form of the adoption of a Tatar 
language, m others (Mordvin, Chercmis and Votiak) a large 
number of Tatar words were borrowed. We also know that there 
were considerable settlements of these tribes, perhaps amounting 
to states, on the Volga and in south-eastern Russia Such 
was Great Bulgaria, which continued until destroyed by the 
Mongols in 1238. The pressure of tribes farther east acting on 
these settlements dislodged sections of them from time to time 
and created the series of invasions which devastated the East 
Roman empire from the 5th century onwards But we do not 
know what were the languages spoken l»y the Huns, Bulgarians, 
Pechenegs and Avars, so that we cannot say whether they were 
Turks^ Finns or Ugrians, nor does it follow that a horde spiking 
a Ugnan language were necessarily Ugrians by race. An inspec- 
tion of the performances of the vanous tribes, as far as we can 
distinguish them, suggests that the Turks or Tatars were the 
warlike element The names Hun and Hungarian may possibly 
be the same as Hiung-nu, but we cannot assume that this tribe 
passed across Asia unchanged in language and physique. The 
Hungarians entered on their present ^ase at the end of the 9th 
century pf this era, when they crossed the Carpathians and 
conquered the old Pannonia and Dada. For half a tentury or 
so before this invasion they are said to have inhabited Atelkuzu, 
probably a district between the Dnieper and the Danube The 
isolated groups of Hungarians noW found in Transylvainia and 
called Szekfers are considered the purest descehdants 6f the 
mVading Magyars Those who settled in the platee of Hutigaiy 
prol^bljr ihmgled there with remhants of Mims. Avars and 
earlier inyaders, and also With subsequent invaders, such as 
Pechenegs and Kumans. 
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Bi9L|K)GBAPHY»^Among the older «ntQi:3 may he meatpned 
Strahleaberg {Das nard^ und i)sil%ch$ Thmi von Europe und 4 sta, 
1750)^ Johahn Gottlieb Georgl {Desenpitan da founts ies nations ie 
Vampire de la Eusste, French tir , St Petersburg, * 777 )» esjjedally 
the vanous works o£ Matthias A* Caatr6n (1852-X853) and W Schott 
(1658) Modem scientidc knowledge of the Flnno-Ugnans and their 
languiuFes was founded by tliese ti%o authors. Among newer works 
Bome of the most imtmrtant separate publications are ] R Aspehn, 
AnttqUitis du nOVd finno-ou^im (1877-1884) ; J Abercromby, 
Prs- and PrvtaMstono Finns (1898), and A Hackmann, Du dltere 
Eisenssit in Finnland (1905)* 

The recent literature on the origin, customs, antiquities and 
languages Of these races is voluminous, but is contained chiefly not 
in separate books but in special learned penodicals Of these there 
are several Journtd do la SooiiU Finno-ougnenne (Helsingfors) 
iSuomalais^Ugrtlauen Seuran Aikahauskirja ) : hinnisch^ugnsche 
Forschungen (Helsingfors and Leipzig) , JSitUetlungen der archdo- 
lopschen^ histonschen und Hhnojffaf>h%schen Gesetlschall der JKats 
Universitat su Kasan; KeUH Sums or Revue onentale pour les 
dtudes ouralo^aUaigues (Budapest) In all of these will be found 
numerous valuable articles by such authors as Ahlqvist, Hal^vy, 
Heikcl, Krohn, Muncdcsi, Paasonen, Setala, Smumow, Thomsen 
and Vambiry 

The titles of mmmars and dictionaries will be found under the 
hcadmgs of the diflerent languages For general linguistic questions 
may be consulted the works of Castren, Schott and Otto Donner, 
also such parts of the foUowmg as treat of Finno-Ugnc languages 
Byrne, Principlesofihe Stfucture of Languafft vol 1 (1892) , Fnednch 
Muller, Grundriss der Sprackwissensckaft it , Band 11 , Abth 1882, 
Stemthal and Mislcli, A bnss der Spfachwissenschaft (i 893), (C El ) 

FINSBURY, a centtgl metropolitan borough of London^ 
England, bounded N* Islington, E by Shoreditch, S by the 
City of London and W, b;^ Hol^m and St Pancras. Pop 
(1901) 101,463. The principal thoroughfares are Pentonville 
Road, from Kuig^s Cross east to the Angel, Islington, continuing 
£ and S in City Road and S. again to the City in Moorgate 
Street , Clerkenwell Road and Old Street, crossing the centre 
from W to E. ; King's Cross Road running S E into Farnngdon 
Road, and so to the City ; St John Street and Road and Goswell 
Road (the residence of Dickens’ Pickwick) running S from the 
Angel towards the City ; and Rosebery Avenue running S W. 
from St John Street into Holborn The commercial character 
of the City extends into the southern part of the borough , the 
residential houses are mostly those of artisans Local industries 
include working m precious metals, watch-making, printing 
and paper-making. 

An early form of the name is Vynesbury, but the derivation 
is not known. The place was supposed by some to Uke name 
from an extensive fen, a part of which, commonly knoun as 
Moorflelds (cf. Moorgate Street), was drained in the 16th century 
and subsequently laid out as public grounds It was a frequent 
resort of Pepys, who mentions its houses of entertainment and 
the wrestling and other pastimes carried on, also that it furnished 
a refuge for many of those whose houses were destroyed in the fire 
of London in 16^. Bookstalls and other booths were numerous 
at a somewhat later date ^ The borough includes the parish of 
Clerkenwell {qv\ a locality of considerable historic interest, 
including the former priory of St John, Clerkenwell, of which 
the gateway and other traces remain. Among several other 
sites and buildings of historical interest the Charterhouse {q v.) 
west of Aldersgate Street, stands first, originally a Carthusian 
monastery, suteequently a 'hospital and a school out of which 
grew the famous public school at Godaiming. Bunhill Fields, 
City Road, was used by the Dissenters as a burial-place from the 
middle of the 17th century until 1832. Among eminent persons 
interred here are John Bunyan, Daniel Defoe, Susanna, mother 
of John and Charles Wesley, and George Fox, founder of the 
Sk)ciety^ of Mends. A neighteuring chapel is intimately associ- 
ated with Ihfl Wesleys, and the house of John Wesley 1$ opened 
as a museum bearing his name. Many victims of the plague 
were buried in a pit neighbouring to these fields, near the junction 
of Goswell Road and Old Stmt To the south of the fields 
lies the Artillery Croundj the training ground of the Honourable 
Artilleiy Company, $q occupied since 1641, with barracks and 
armoiny., Sadler’s Wells theatre, Roseberv Avenue, dating as 
a place of entertainment from 1683, preserves the name of a 
lashionable iqedicinal springs music room and theatk^, the last 


I most notable in its connexion ^lUi the names pf Joseph Grimaldi 
I the down and Samuel Phelps. Other institution^ are the tech- 
nical college, teonard Stmt, and St litark’s, St Luke’s and 
the Royal chest hospitals. At Mount Pleasant is the parcels 
department of the general post office, and at Clerkenwell Cmn 
the sessions house for the county of London (north side of the 
Tliames). Adjacent to Rosebery Avenue are rcservoks of the 
New River Head. The rnunid]^ boroi^h coincides with the 
east and central divisions of the parliamentary borough of 
Finsbury, each returning one member. The borough council 
consists of a mayor, 9 aldermen and 54 councillors. Area, 
589 I acres. 

FINSTBRWALDB, a town of Germany, in the kingdom of 
Prussia, on the Schackebach, a tnbutary of the Little Elster, 
28 m. WS.W. of Cottbus by rail. Pop. (1905) 10,726. The 
town has a Gothic church (1581), a ch&teau, schools, cloth and 
cigar factories, iron-foundries, flour and saw mills and factories 
for machine building. The town, which is first mentioned m 
1288, came into the possession of electoral Saxony in 1635 and 
of Prussia m 1815. 

FIORENZO DI LORENZO (^. X440-1522), Italian painter, of 
the Umbrian school, lived and worked at Perugia, where most 
of his authentic works are still preserved m the Pinacoteca. There 
1$ probably no other Italian master of importance of lyhose 
life and work so little is known In fact the whole edifice that 
modern scientific criticism has built around his name is based 
on a single signed and dated picture (1487) in the Pinacoteca 
of Perugia — a niche with lunette, two wings and predella — and 
on the documentary evidence that he was decemvir of that city 
in 1472, m which year he entered into a contract to pamt 
an altarpiece for Santa Mana Nueva^-the pentatych erf the 

Madonna and Saints ” now m the Pinacoteca. Of his birth 
and death and pupilage nothing is known, and Vasari does not 
even mention Fiorenzo’s name, though he probably refers to him 
when he says that Cristofano, Perugino’s father, sent his son 
to be the shop drudge of a painter in Perugia, ** who was not 
particularly distinguished m his calling, but held the art m great 
veneration and highly honoured the men who excelled therein.” 
Certain it is that the early works both of Perugino and of Pmtu- 
ricchio show certain mannerisms which point towards Fiorenzo’s 
influence, if not to his direct teachmg. The list of some fifty 
pictures which modern critics have ascribed to Fiorenzo mcludes 
works of such widely varied character that one can hardly be 
surpnsed to find great divergence of opinion as regards the 
masters under whom Fiorenzo is supposed to have studied. 
Pisanello, Verrocchio, Benozzo Gozzoli, Antonio Pollaiuolo, 
Benedetto Bonfigli, Mantegna, Squarcione, Filippo Lippi, 
Signorelli and Ghirlandajo have all been credited with tins 
distinguished pupil, who was the most typical Umbnan painter 
that Stands l^tween riie primitives and Perugino, but the 
probability is tliat he studied under Bonfigh and was indirectly 
influenced by Gozzoli. Fiorenzo’s authentic works are remarkable 
for their sense of space and for the expression of that peculiar 
clear, soft atmosphere which is so marked a feature in the work 
of Perugino, But Fiorenzo has an intensity of feeling and a 
power of expressing character which are far removed S&cm the 
somewhat affected grace of Perugino. Of the forty-fiye pictoes 
bearing Fiorenzo’s name m the Pinacoteca of Perugia, the eight 
charming St Bemardmopanels are $0 diffemnt fropa his well- 
authenticated works, so Florentme m conception and movement, 
that the Perugian’s authorship is very questionable. On the 
other hand the beautiful “ Nativity,” the “ Adoratipn of the 
Mogi,” and the “Adoration of the Shepherds” in the same 
gallery, may be accepted as the work of his hand, as alao the 
fresco of SSj Romano and Rooco at the church of S. Francesco 
at Deruta. The London National Gallery, the Berlin and^ the 
Frankfort museums contain each a “ Madonna and CSiild” 
ascribed to the nmter, but the attribution is in each case open 
to doubt 

See Jean Carlyle Graham, The ProHzw of Fiorenso di Lomuf 
^Perugia, 1903) » Edward Hutton, The CUus of Umbria 
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WKKmtXKXUA VABDA, « town of Etnilui, io the 
of Piltcentft, fi^m which it is 14 m. S.E. Tby rm, s^6 ft 
^ l^Mive 8ta*lcwl. Fo^. (2901) 77^. It is traversed by the Via 
AttnffiUa^ and has a picturesaue piam with an old tower in the 
centre. The Palazzo Orosid il^ is a fine bufldmg Alseno 
lies 4 m. to the S %, and neax* it is the Cistercian abbey of Chiara- 
valie della Colomba^ with a fine Gothic church and a larae and 
beautiful cloister {iri btidt and Verona marble), of the 2sm-S4th 
centixry. 

neniLLO, IOHANN DOMMIOUS (1748 -xSsr), Gmnan 
fMunter and historian of art, was bom at Hambur;^ on tiie x^th 
of October 1748. He received his first instructions m art at an 
acaidlemy of painting at Bayreuth; and in 2761, to continue 
his studies, he Went first to Rome, and ne^ to Bologna, where 
he distinguished himself sufficiently to attain in 1769 admission 
to the a<Memy Returning soon after to Germany, he obtained 
the appbmtment of historical painter to the court of Brunswick 
In 2781 he removed to GditingCn, occupied himself as a drawing- 
master, and was named in 1784 Imper of the collection of prints 
at the university library. He was appointed professor extm- 
ordinaiy m the philosophical faculty in 1799, and ordinary 
rofessor in 2813. During this period he had made himseH 
nOwn as a writer by the publication of his Gelschtchte der %eteh- 
ntnden KUnsit, m 5 vols. (1798-1808). This was followed in 
28X5 to 1820 by the Geschichte der zetchnenden Kunste tn Deutsche 
land und den veretnigten Ntederlanden, m 4 vols. These works, 
though not atlasnitig to any high mark of literary excellence, 
are esteemed for the information collected m them, especially 
on the subject of art in the later middle ages. Fiorillo practised 
his art almost till his death, but has left no memorable master- 
piece The most noticeable of his pamtings is perhaps the 
** Surrender of Briseis.” He died at Gbttingen on the zoth of 
September 1822, 

nit, the Scandimprian name originally given to the Scotch 
pine (Piftus sylvesiris), but at present not infrequently employed 
as a general term for the whole of the true conifers (Abrettneae ) , 
in a more exact sense, it has been transferred to the spruce 
and silver firs,** the genera Pteea and AMes of most modern 
botanists. 

The firs are distinguished from the pines and larches by having 
theSr needle-hke leaves placed singly on the shoots, instead of 
growing in clusters from a sheath on a dwarf branch. Their 
Cqnei are composed of thin, rounded, closely imbricated scales, 
filch With a more or less conspicuous bract springing from the 
baiie. The trees have usually a straight trunk, and a tendency 
to a Conical or pyramidal growth, throwing out each year a more 
or less tegular whorl of branches from the foot of the leading 
shOot, while the budS of the lateral boughs extend horizontally. 

Vi the spruce firs (Pteea), the Cones ate pendent when mature 
and titeir scales persistent ; the leaves are arranged all round the 
shoots, though the lower Ones are sometimes directed laterally* 
Ih the genus Abte^, the silver firs, the cones are erect, and their 
scales drop off When the seed npens ; the leaves spread in distinct 
rows on each side of ttie shoot. 

The most important of the firs, in an economic sense, is the 
Nbrway spruce (Pit^ett eteeUa), so well known in British planta- 
tions, thoiKh rarely attaining there the gigantic height and 
g^tieur of form it often dismays in its native woods Under 
utVffurable conditions of growth it is a lofty tree, with a nearly 
idifaffiHt. tapCring trunk, throwing oiit in somewhat irregular 
whon^ Its, widCspreadlng bratiches, densely clothed with dork, 
iriebr gr^ foliage The boughs and theif side^branches, as tiiiey 
ihete^ in Mngm. have a tendency to droop, the loader tier, even 
ifr laige treei; often sweeping the ground^ habit that, with 
ti^ jjSigged spiWys, and broad, shadowy, wavMike foKage^masses, 
giVes pecniiaHy ^acefbi and picturesque aspect to the Norway 
sprtioe. *rhe slCndir, sharp, slightly et^d leaves are scattered 
iliidkiy ntOuhd the shoots 5 the upper one pressed towards the 
stem, and the lower directed sideways, so as to give a somewhat 
iattsned appearance to the indSvidoal sprays. The eh»ngated 
cvHnrfricai cones grOW chiefly at thC ends of tnC upper brandies ) 
thhy are purplish at first, but become afterwards green, and 

a 


eventuaUy light brown ; their sedes am il%btly toothed 
extremity; they ripen in the automn,'but mdom dS^diaige 
their seeds until the following spring. 

The tree is very widely distributed, growmg abundantly on 
most of the mountain ran§^ of northern and central Eurem ; 
white m Alia it occurs atleast aS fat east as the tena, and in 
latitude extends from the Altaic ranges to beyond the Arcticcirde. 
On the Swiss Alps it is one of the moat prevalent and strikuig 
of the forest trees, its dark evergreen foliage often standing out 
in strong contrast to the snowy ridges and glaciers beyond. 
In the lower districts of Sweden it is the predominant tree in 
most of the great forests that spread over so large a portion oi 
that country. In Norway it constitutes a considerable part of 
the dense woods of the southern dales, fiourishmg, according 
to Franz Christian Schubeler, on the mountain slopes up to an 
altitude of from s8oo to 3x00 ft., and clothing the shores of some 
of the fjords to the water’s tige ; in the higher regions it is 
generally mingled with the pine. Less abundant on the western 
side of the fjelds, it again forms woods m Nordland, extending 



Fig I — ^Norway Spmcc {Ptcea excelsa) Male Flowers A, branch 
l)eanng ma1(* cones, reduced , B, single male cone, enlarged , C, single 
stamen, enlarged. 

in the neighbourhood of the coast nearly to the 67th parallel , 
but it is, m that arctic climate, rarely met with at a greater 
elevation than 800 ft. above the sc^ though m Swedish L^mland 
it is found on the slope of the Sulitelma as high ns 2200 ft,, its 
upper limit being everywhere lower than that of the pine. In 
all the Sectndinavian countries it is known as the Gran or Gramt 
Great tracts of low country along the southern shores of the 
Baltic and m northern Russia Oict covered with forests of spruce 
It everywhere shows a preference for a moist but well-drained 
soil, and never attains its full stature or luxuriance of growth 
upon arid CTound, whether on plain or mountain— a pecdiArity 
that should be rememlwed by the planter. In a favourable 
soil and open situation it becomes the tallest and one of the 
stateliest of European trees, rising solhetimes to a height of 
from 15Q to 270 ft., the trunk attaining a diameter of from 5 
to 6 ft. at the base. But when it grows in dense wpods, where 
the lower branches decay and drop off egrly^ only a small head 
of foliage remaining at the tapenng summit, its stem, though 
frequently of great height, iS rarely more thain 2^ or 2 ft in 
thickness. Its growth is.rapid, the straight leading shoot, iu 
vigorous period of tlje tree, often extending 2J or even 3 It in 
a single season, tn its native habitats it is said to endure for 
several centuries : but in those countries from which the com- 
mercial supply qf its timber is chiefly drawn, it attains perfection 
in from 70 to 90 years, according to soil and Situation. 




HEMLOCK SPRUCE (Tsu^a canadensts). 
C , Cone, seed and foliage 


DOUGLAS 1«IR {Pseudotsuga Dougla^ii) 
D, Cone, seed and foliage 









, 5 tn % ipost; prevalent variety ot Norway apruce the wood 
IS whifa^ apt to be vezy &nptty when \ht tree has grown in an 
open butj as produced in tbe dose northern forests, often 
of fii^ and even grain. Imipenae quantities are imported into 
Britain from Norway. Sweden and Prussia, under the aan^s 
01 white Norway,’* Christiania *’ and Dansjg ded.*’ tne 
laigjsr trees are sawa up into ptanks and battens, much used for 
the purposes of the builder, especially fqr flooring, joists and 
ramrs* wl^re zmt esqposed to tne weather the Wo^ is probably 
as as that of the pine, but, not being so resinous, appears 
lessiadapted for out-door u^es. Great quantities are sent from 
Sweden m a manufactured state, in the form of door and window- 
frames cmd ready-prepved flooring,^ and much of the cheap 
white deal ” furniture is made of ^ wood. The younger and 
trees are remarkably durable, especially when the bark 
is allowed to remain on them , and most of the poles imported 
into Britain for scaffolding, ladders, mmmg-tunber and similar 
uses are furmshed by this fir. Small masts and spars are often 

m^ of It, and are 
aid to be lighter 
than those of pine. 
The best poles are 
obtained in Norway 
from small, slender, 
drawn-up trees, 
growing under the 
shade of the larger 
ones m the thick 
woods, these lieing 
freer from knots, 
and tougher from 
their slower growth. 
A variety of the 
spruce, abounding m 
some parts of Nor- 
way, produces a red 
heartwood, not easy 
to distinguish from 
that of the Norway 
pne (Scotch fir), and 
imported with it into 
England as ** red 
ded” or “pine.* 
This kind is some- 
times seen m planta- 
tions, where it may 
be recognized by its 
shorter,, darker 
leaves and longer 
copes. The smaller branches and the waste portion of the 
trunks, left in cutting up the timber, are exported as fire-wopd, 
or used for spbtting into matches. The wood of the spruce is 
also em^yed m the manufacture of wood-pulp for paper 
The resip^ products of the Norway spruce, though yielded 
by the tree in less abui^idance than those furmshed by the pine, 
are of considerable economic value. In Scandinavia a thick 
turpentme oozes from cracks or fissures m the hark, foraning 
by its congelation a fine ;^ellQw resin^ known commercially as 
** qmsce rosm,” or froAkihenose ” ; it is also procured artifia- 
idly by outtu^ off the ends <4 the bwer branches, when it 
slpwly^vdes mom the extremities. In SwiUeriand and parts of 
Germany, where it is collapt^ m some qiuantity for commerce, 
along strip of bark is cut out^of the tree hear the roojt ; the resin 
that slowly accumulates during the sufimer is scra^d out in 
the.latter, part of the seasom and the dit enlarged snghtly the 
following spring to ensure a continuance' of the suppy. The 
pro^.is repwted every altepm|»^ear> until the tree no longei; 
yiplda tjy reyn in ahuncboce,, which under favourable circum- 
stances It will do for twailty years or more,. The qnaii% 
obtained each, fir is very vi^Uei^ on the vfgcur 

of,tha,txae; .andfgready lesspna after it beezi subjected to the 

operation for some years. Eventually the tree is destroyed, 





Elo. 2 — Norway Spmee (Picea exc^sa)^ 
Cones , scale with seeds A, Branch bear- 
ing («) yovmg female cones, (6) ripe cones, 
reduced. H, Ripe cone scale wsth eecds, 
eoilarged. 


and the W«)t>d rendered worthless lor timber, «nd of Httie vihw 
even for Aid. IVdnt the product so obtehied most at the better 
sort of '*Surgirad;^ pitdi" of the druggists is prUpaiWd By 
the peasantry of its native countries me Norway sjinnice w 
applied to Jnntmierable pmposes of daily life. The bark and 
ypung cones afford a tanning material, inferior indeed to oak- 
bark, and harAy equal ]to that of the larch, but of value in cothitrieS 
where substances mote rich in tanmn are not abundant. In 
Norway the sprays, like those of the jumper, arc scattered over 
the floort of diurthes and the sitting-rooms of dwelling-houses, 
as a fragrant and healthful sul!»titute for carpet or matting. 
The young Shoots are also given to oxen m the long winters of 
those northern latitudes, when other green fodder Is hard to 
obteun. In times of scarcity the Norse peasant-farmer uses the 
sweetish inner bark, beaten in a moitar and ground m his 
primitive mill with oats or barley, to eke out a scanty supply of 
meal, the mixture yielding a tolerably palatable though some- 
what resmous Substitute for his ordinary fiad-brod, A decoction 
of the buds in milk or whey is a Common household remedv 
for scurvy , and the young shoots or green cones foitn an essential 
ingredient in the sprucc-beer drank with a similar object, or as 
an occasional beverage The well-known “ Damig-sprtice ” 
is prepared by adding a decoction of the buds or rones to the 
wort or saccharine liquor before fermentation Similar prepara- 
tions are in use wherever the spruce fir abounds The wood is 
burned for fuel, its hcat-givmg power being reckoned in Germany 
about one-fourth less than that of beech From the wide- 
spreading roots string and ropes are mailufactured in l.ap1and 
and Bothnia the longer ones which run near the surface are 
selected, split through, and then boiled for some hours m a ley 
of wood-ashes and salt, which, dissolving out the resin, loosens 
the fibres and renders them easily separable, and ready for twist- 
ing into cordage L^ht portable boats are sometimes made of 
very thm boards of nr, sewn tcjgether with cord thus manufac- 
tured from the roots of the tree 
The Norway spruce seems to have been the ^‘Picea** of 
' Plmy, but IS evidently often confused by the Latin writers 
with their ** Abies,** the Abies pectinaia of modem botanists. 
From an equally loose application of the word “ fir ** by our 
older herbalists, it is difficult to decide upon the date of intro- 
duction of this tree into Britain , but it was commonly planted 
for ornamental purposes m the begmnmg of the 17 th century. 
In places suited to its growth it seems to flourish nearly as well 
as m the woods of Norway or Switzerland ; but as it needs for 
Its successful cultivation as a timber tree soils that might be 
turned to agricultural account, it is not so well adapted for 
economic planting in Britain as the Scotch fir or larch, which 
come to perfection in more bleak and elevated regibns, and on 
comparatively barren ground, though it may perhaps be grown 
to advantage on some moist hill-sides and mountain hollows. 
Its great vdiw to the English forester is as a “ nurse *’ for other 
trees, for which its dense leafage and tapering form render it 
admirably fitted, as it protects, without overshading, the young 
saplings, and yields saleable stakes and small poles when cut out. 
For hop-poles it is not so well adapted as the larch. As a pictur- 
esque tree, for park and ornamental plantation, it is among 
the best of the conifers, its colour and form contrasting yet 
harmonizing with the olive green and rounded outime of oaks 
and beeches, or with the red trunk and glaucous foliage of the 
pine. When yowig its spreading boughs form good cover for 
game. The fresn br&nches, with their thick mat of foliage, are 
useful to the gardener for sheltering wall-fruit in the spring. 
In a gpod sefi an^ position the tree sometimes attains an enormous 
: one m $tuQley Park, Yorkshire, atmined nearly 140 ft. 
m hei^tvj^d the trunk jnore than 6 ft. in thickness near the 
ground. The spruce utm the smoke of great cities better than 
most of the At^'etineaei hut in suburban localities after a 
certain age it soon loses its healthy app^arahee, Snd is apt to 
be affected with (Sriv 6 oma)j^ though not so mpeh as 
the Scotch Sr anS most of the oinea 
^ The t^ack spruce {fieea mgra) is a. tree of more formal growth 
than the preceding. The branches grow at a more acute angle 
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and in more regular whorls than those of the Norway spruce ; 
and^ though the lower ones become bent to a horizontal position^ 
they ^ not droop, so that the tree has a much less elegant 
appearance. The leaves, which g^ow very thickly all round the 
stem, are short, nearly quadrangular, and of a dark greyish- 
green. The cones, produced in great abundance, are short and 
oval in shape, the scales with ru^ed indented edges ; they are 
deep purple when young, but become brown as they ripen. 
The tree also occurs in the New England states and extends over 
nearly the whole of Britidi North America, its northern limit 
occurring at about 67® N* lat., often forming a large part of the 
dense forests, mostly in the swampy districts. A variety with 
lighter foliage and n^dish bark is common in Newfoundland and 
some districts on the mainland adjacent. The^ trees usually 

E w very dose together, the slender trunks rising to a great 
^ht Inure of branches ; but th^ do not attain the size of the 
Norway spruce, being seldom taller than 60 or 70 ft., with a 
diameter of 1} or 2 ft. at the base. This species prefers a peaty 
soil, and often grows luxuriantly in very moist situations. The 
wood 18 strong, light and very elastic, forming an excellent 
matenal for sm^ masts and spars, for which purpose the trunks 
are used in America, and exported largely to England The 
sawn timber is inferior to that of JP, excetsa, besides being of a 
smaller size. In the countries in which it abounds, the log-houses 
of the settlers are often built of the long straight trunks. The 
spruce-beer of America is generally made from the youn^ shoots 
of this tree. The small twigs, tied in bundles, are boiled for 
some time in water with broken biscuit or roasted grain, the 
resulting decoction is then poured into a cask with molasses or 
maple sugar and a little yeast, and left to ferment. It is often 
made by the settlers and fishermen of the St Lawrence region, 
being esteemed as a preventive of scurvy The American 
** essence of spruce,*’ occasionally used m England for making 
spruce-beer, is obtained by boiling the shoots and buds and 
concentrating the decoction The resinous products of the tree 
ore of no great value. It was introduced into Britain at the 
end of the 17 th century. 

The white spruce (Ptcea alba), sometimes met vith in English 
plantations, is a tree of lighter growth than the black spruce, 
the branches being more widely apart ; the foluge is of a light 
glaucous ^reen ; the small Iighi-brown cones are more slender 
and tapering than in P. ntfra, and the scales have even edges. 
It IS of comparatively small size, but is of some importance in the 
wilds of the Canadian dominion, where it is found to the northern 
limit of tree-vegetation growing up to at least 69® , the slender 
trunks yield the only useful timber of some of the more desolate 
northern regions. In the woods of Canada it occurs frequentlj 
mingled with the black spruce and other trees llic fibrous 
tough roots, softened by soaking m water, and split, are used 
by the Indians and voyageurs to sew together the birch-bark 
covering of their canoes*; and a resin that exudes from the bark 
IS employed to varnish over the seams. It was introduced to 
Great Britain at the end of the X7th century and was formerly 
more extensively planted than at present 
The hemlock spruce (Tsuga canadensts) is a large tree, abound- 
ing in most of the north-eai^tem parts of America up to Labrador , 
in lower Canada, New Brunswick and Nova Scotia it is often 
the prevailing tree. The short leaves are flat^ thos^ above 
pressed dose to the stem, and thfi others forming two rows ; 
they are of a ratlier light green, unt above, whitish beneath 
The cones are very small, ovate and pointed. ,, The Urge branches 
droop, like those of the Norway 6mce> biA the sprays are much 
lighter and more^ slender, renddniig tree one of the most 
elegant of the conifers, espedally when young. When old, 
the branches, broken and bent down by the wljm snows, gi\e 
It a ragged but very picturesque aspect The trunk is lErequently 
3 ft. mick near the base. The hemlock prefers rather dry 
and elevated situations, often forming iliroods on the declivities 
of mountabs. The tmhfic is very much twisted in gram, and 
liable to warp and sj^t, but ik used for making plasterers^ laths 
and for fencing ; shingles for roofing ar^ immetimes tniiBe Uf 
it. The bark, split off m Hay or June, forms one of the most 


valuable tanning substances in Canada. The sprays are some- 
times used for making sprUce-beet and essence of Spruce. It 
was introduced into Great Britain in about the year 1736. 

The Douglas sptuct {Pseudo-isuga JDeag/om), one of the 
finest conifers, often rises to a height of 200 ft. and sometimes 
considerably more, while the Mgantic trunk frequently measures 
8 or 10 ft across. ^ The yew-luce Inaves spread laterally, and are 
of a deep green tint ; the cOnes 4re furnished with tndentate 
bracts that project far beyond the scales. It forms extensive 
forests in Vancouver Island, British Columbia and Oregon, 
whence the timber is exported, being faUhly prized for its strenra, 
durability and even grain, though verjr heavy ; it is of a dteep 
yellow colour, abounding in ream, which oozes from the thidc 
bark. It was introduced mto Britain soon after its rediscovery 
by David Douglas in 1827, and has been widely planted, but 
does not fiounsh well where exposed to high winds or m too 
shallow soil 

Of the Abies group, the silver fir (A. pectimta), may be taken 
as the type,— a lofty tree, rivalling the Norway spruce in size, 
with large spreading horizontal boughs curving upwgrd toward 
the extremities The flat leaves are arranged m two regular, 
distinct rows , they are deep green above, but beneatii have two 
broad white lines, which, as the foliage in large trees has a 
tendency to curl upwards, give it a silveiy appearance from below 
large cones stand erect on the brandies, are cylindrical 
in shape, and have long bracts, the curved points of which 
project beyond the scales. When the tree is young the bark is 
of a silvery grey, but gets rough with age. This tree appears to 
have been the true “ Abies ” of the lAtin writers— the “ pul- 
cherrima abics '* of Virgil From early historic times it has been 
held m high estimation in the south of Europe, being used by 
the Romans for masts and all purposes for which timber of great 
length was required. It is abundant m most of the mountain 
ranges of southern k.nd central Europe, but is not found in the 
northern parts of that continent. In Asia it occurs on the 
Caucasus and Ural, and m some parts of the Altaic chain. Exten- 
sive woods of this fir exist on the southern Alps, where the tree 
grows up to nearly 4000 ft 5 m the Rhine countries it forms 
great part of the extensive forest of the Hochwald, and occurs 
m the Black Forest and in the Vosges , it is plentiful likewise on 
the Pyrenees and Apennines The wood is inferior to that 61 
Ptcea excelsa, but, being soft and easily worked, is largely 
employed in the countries to which it is indigenous for ail 
the purposes of carpentry. Articles of furniture are frequently 
made of it, and it is m great esteem for carving and for tlie 
construction of stringed instruments. Deficient m resin, the 
wood is more perishable than that of the spruce fir when exposed 
to the air, though it is said to stand well under water. The bark 
contains a large amount of a fine, highly-resmous turpentine, 
which collects m tumours on the trunk during the heat of summer 
In the Alps and Vosges this resinous semi-fluid is collected by 
climbing the trees and pressing out the contents of the natural 
receptacles of the bark into horn or tin vessels held beneath 
them After purification by straining, it is sold as “ Strasburg 
turpentine,” much used in the preparation of some of the finer 
varnishes Burgundy pitch is also prepared from it by a similar 
process as that from Ptcea excelsa A fine oil of turpentine is 
distilled from the crude material ; the residue forms a coarse 
resin* Introduced into Britain at the beginning of the X7th 
century, the silver fir has become common there as a planted trte, 
though, like the Notway spruce, it rarely comes up from se^ 
scattered naturally. There are many 'fine trees in Scotland; 
one near Ros^eath^ figured by Strutt in his Sylva BrUanniea, 
then measured more than 22 ft. round the trunk. In the more 
southern parts of the island it often reaches a height of 90 ft., 
and specimens exist ^nsiderably above that size ; but the young 
shoots are apt to be injured in severe winter^, and the tree on 
light soils is wo hurt by I8ng droughts, so that it usually presents 
a ragged appearance ; though, in the distance, the lofty' top 
and horikpxlm bot^fhs sometimes stand out in most picturesque 
relief above the rounded summits of the neighbouring trees. 
The silver fir floifrishes in a diep loamy soil, And wiB grow even 
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fipcm stiff ^en well drained— « situatioiH in wbkh few 
comfeti w&l succeed. On such lands, where otherwise desitablc, 
it may sometimes be planted with profit. The cones do not ripen 
tffl tiie mond year. 

The silver fir of Canada (A, talsama), a small tree resembling 
the last sp^ieS in foliage, furnishes the ** Canada balsam ; 
It abounds in Quebec and the adjacent provinces. 

Numerous otiier firs are common m gardens and shrubberies, 
and some furnish valuable products m their native countries , 
hut they are not yet of sufiicient economic or general interest to 
demand mention here. 

For further information see Veitch’s MaHuml of Conif$ra$ (and ed , 
1900). 

FIRDOUSif FIrdausI or RrdusT, Persian poet AbuT 
KAsim Mansur (or Hasan), who took the nm de plume of Plrdousf, 
author of the epic poem the Shdhndma, or ** Book of Kings,’* 
a complete history of Persia in nearly te,ooo verses, was born 
at Shadab, a suburb of Tus, about the year 329 of the Hegira 

i 94i A.i>.), or earlier. His fa^er belonged to the dass of Dthkans 
the old native country families and landed proprietors of Persia, 
who had preserved their influence and status under the Arab 
rule), and possessed an estate in the neighbourhood of Tus 
(in Khorasan). Firdousi’s own education eminently qualified 
him for the gigantic task which he subsequently undertook, 
for he was profoundly versed in the Arabic language and literature 
and had also studied deeply the Pahlavi or Old Persian, and was 
conversant with the ancient historical records which existed 
in that tongue. 

The Shdhndma of Firdous! (see also Persia : TAteratuire) is 
perhaps the only example of a poem produced by a single 
author which at once took its place as the national epic of the 
people. The nature of the work, the materials from which 
It was composed, and the circumstances under which it was 
written are, however, in themselves exceptional, and necessarily 
tended to this result The grandeur and antiquity of the empire 
and the vicissitudes through which it passed, their long series 
of wars and the magnificent monuments erected by their annent 
sovereigns, could not fail to leave numerous traces in the memory 
of so imaginative a people as the Persians As early as the 5th 
century of the Christian era we find mention made of these 
histoncal traditions in the work of an Armenian author, Moses 
of Chorene (according to others, he lived m the 7th or 8th 
century). During the reign of Chosrocs I (Anushirvan) the 
contemporary of Mahomet, and by order of that monarch, an 
attempt had been made to collect, from various parts of the 
kingdom, all the popular tales and legends relating to the ancient 
kings, and the results were deposited m the royal library. Durmg 
the last years of the Sassanid dynasty the work was resumed, 
the former collection being revised and greatly added to by the 
Dihkan Danishwer, assisted by several learned mobeds llis 
work was entitled the Khoda'tndmaj which m the old dialect 
also meant the ** Book of Kings.” On the Arab invasion this 
work was in great danger of perishing at the hands of the icono- 
clastic caliph Omar and his generis, but it was fortunately 
preserved , and we find it m the 2nd century of the Hegira 
being paraphrased in Arabic by Abdallah ibn el Mokaffa, a 
learned Persian who had embraced Islam. Other Guebres 
(^upied themselves privately with the collection of these tradi- 
tions ; and, when a prince of Persian origin, Yakub ibn Laith, 
founder of the Saffarid dynasty, succeeded m throwing off his 
allegiance to the caliphate, he at ofice set about continuing the 
work of his illustrious predecessors. His *^Book of Kings” 
was completed in the year 260 of the Hegira, and was freely 
circulated in Khorasan and Irak. Yakfib’s family did not 
continue long in power ; but the Samanid princes who succeeded 
applied themselves zedously to tne same work, and Prince 
Muh II., who came to the throne in 365 a h. (a d. 976), entrusted 
it to tte court poet Dakiki, k Gueore by religion. Dakiki’s 
labours wete broi^ht to a sudden stop by his own assassination, 
and the fall of the Samaman house happened not long after, and 
^eir kingdom passed into the hands of the Ghasnevids Mahmfid 
ibn Sabuktagin, the second of the dynasty (998-1030), continued 


to make himsdf still more independent of the caliphate than hie 
predecessors, and, though a warrior and a fanatical Moslem, 
extended a gcnctous patronage to Persian literature and learning, 
and even developed it at the expense of the Arabic institutions 
The task of continuing and completing the collection of the 
ancient histiorical traditions of the empire especially attracted 
him. With the assistance of neighbouring princes and of many 
of the influential Dihkans, Mahmud collected a vast amount 
of materials for the work, and after having searched in vain 
for a man of sufficient learning and ability to edit them faithfully, 
and having entrusted various episodes for versification to the 
numerous poets whom he had gathered round him, he at length 
made choice of Firdousi. Firdous! had been always strongly 
attracted by the ancient Pahlavi records, and had begun at an 
early age to turn them into Persian epic verse. On hearing of 
the death of the poet Dakiki, he conceived the ambitious design 
of himself carrying out the work which the latter had only just 
commenced ; and, although he had not then any introduction 
to the court, he contrived, thanks to one of his friends, Hahommed 
Lashkari, to procure a copy of the Dihkan Danishwer’s collection, 
and at the age of thirty-six commenced his great undertaking 
Abu Mansur, the governor of Tils, patronized him and encour- 
aged him by substantial pecuniary support When Mahmud 
succeeded to the throne, and evinced such active interest m the 
work, Firdous! was naturally attracted to the court of (jha^i. 
At first court jealousies and intrigues prevented Firdous! from 
being noticed by the sultan ; but at length one of his friends, 
Mahek, undertook to present to Mahmud his poetic version of 
one of the well-known episodes of the legendary history. Hearing 
that the poet was bom at Tus, the sultan made him explain the 
origin of his native town, and was much struck with the intimate 
knowledge of ancient history Which he displayed. Being pre- 
sented to the seven poets who were then engaged on the projected 
epic, Abu *1 Kasim was admitted to their meetings, and on one 
occasion improvised a verse, at Mahmud’s request, m praise of 
hib favountc Ayaz, with such success that the sultan ^stowed 
upon him the name of Firdous!, saying that he had converted 
his assemblies into paradise (Ftrdous) During the early days 
of his sojourn at court an incident happened which contributed 
in no small measure to the realization of his ambition. Three of 
the seven poets were drinking in a garden when Firdousi ap- 
proached, and wishing to get nd of him without rudeness, they 
informed him who they were, and told him that it was their 
custom to admit none to their society but such as could give 
proof of poetical talent. To test his acquirements they proposed 
that each should furnish an extemporary line of verse, his own 
to be the last, and all four ending m the same rhyme. Firdous! 
accepted the challenge, and the three poets having previously 
agreed upon three rhyming words to which a four^ could not 
be found m the Persian language, ’Ansan began — 

Thy beauty eclipses the light of the sun " , 

Farrakhi added — 

“ The rose with thy cheek would comparison shun ” ; 

’Asjadi contmued — 

** Thy glances pierce through the mailed warrior’s johsun ” ; ^ 
and Firdous!, without a moment’s hesitation, completed the 
quatrain — 

'' Like the lance of fierce Giv m his fight with Poshun ” 

The poets asked for an explanation of this allusion, and Firdous! 
recited to them the battle as described m the Shdhndma, and 
delighted and astonished them with his learning and eloquence. 

Mahmud now definitely selected him for the work of compiling 
and versifying the ancient legends, and bestowed upon him such 
marks of his favour and munificence as to elicit from the poet 
an enthusiastic panegyric, which is mserted m the preface of 
the Shdhndma, and forms a cunous contrast to the bitter satire 
wlu^ he subs^uently prefixed to the book. The sultan ordered 
his treasurer, Khojah Hasan Maimandi, to pay to Firdous! a 
thousand gold pieces for every thousand verses ,* but the poet 
preferred allowing the sum to accumulate till the whole was 
' A sort of cuirass 
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with th^ object of steps to tfaeaij^eisMa^ aod took sefiige witl^ Kah^^ifedAC^.fll 

a 4 ike for his native town pf T{ie> which suffered grpatly ffm Joiyan^ who atwtfecelvedhim withgrpi^t favour, ao4 Ptoie 4 ^ 
defective irrigation^ a pTiqject which had been the chief dteam him hk.pQotmuf^ pfl^ction^uidpatrooMe ; lea,f^^^4U)we]i^ti 
of his childhood* Owing to this resolution, and ^to the jealous the circumstances under which he had left Gheroi, he leered, tjho 
of Hasan Maimandi, who refused to advance him sufficient resentment of ^ powerli 4 a soveiei|;n as Mahmu^ who he Imew 
for the necessaries of £fe, J^dousi pas!»ed the later portion of already coveted ivs kingdom^ and dismissed the ppet w^ a 
his life in great privation, though enjoying the royal favour magnificent present Ilrdousl next repaired to Bagdad, where 
and widely extended fame. Amongst other princes whose he made the acquaintance o| 4 merchant, who introduced him 
liberal presents enabled him to combat his pccuniairy difficulties, to the vizier of the oal^, a^-Qadir, by presenting an Arabic 
was one Rustam, son of Fakhr Addoula, the Dailaimte, who poem which the poet had composed in his honour, tlxe vuier 
sent him a thousand gold pieces m acknowle^mcnt of a copy gave FirdousI an apartment near himself, and related to the 
of the episode of Rustam and Jsfendiar which F^urdousI had sent caliph the manner m which he had been treated at Ghazni, 
him, and promised him a grwous reception if he should ever The caliph summoned him into liis presence, and was so ipncb 
come to bis court. As this prince belonged^ like Firdomsi, to the pleased with a poem of a thousand couplets, whmh Fird^si 
Shiah sect, while Mahmud and Maimandi were Sunnit^, and composed m his honour, that he at once received him into 
as he was also politically opposed to the sultan, Hasan Maimandi favour. The jEact of his having devoted his life and talents to 
did not fail to make tlie most of this incident, and accused the chranickng the renown of fire- worsliipping Persians was, however, 
poef of disloyalty to tus sovereign and patron, as well as of somewhat of a crime in the ortiiodox cahpli’s eyes , in order 
heresy. Other enemies and rivals also joined in the attack, and therefore to recover his prestige, FirdousI composed another 
for some time Firdousi’s position was very precarious, though poem of 9000 couplets on the theme borrowed from the Kofan 
his pre-eminent talents and obvious fitness for the work prevented of the loves of Joseph and Potiphar’s wile— Yusuf and Ztdetkha 
him from losing his post. To add tp his troubles he had the (edited by II. Ethd, Oxford, 1902 , complete metrical transJa- 
misfortune to lose his only son at the age of 37. lion by Schlechta-Wsschrd, Vienna, 1889). Tins poem, thpugli 

At length, ijdterthirty-nve years’ work, the Ixiok was oompleted rare and little known, is still m cxistcncc’-^thc Koyal Asiatic 
(xozx), and Firdou&i entrusted it to Ay&z, the sultan’s favountc. Society possessing ^ copy. But Malunud had by this tunc 
for presentation to him. Mahmud ordered Hasan Jlfaimandl heard of hU asylum at the court of the caliph, and wrote a letter 
to tc^e the poet as much gold as an elephant could carry, but the menacmg his liege lord, and demanding the surrender of the 
jealous treasurer persuod^ the monarch tluit it was tpo generous poet. FirrlousI, to avoid further troubles, departed for Ahwaz, 
areward,andthatanelei}hant’sloadof silver would he sufficient a provmce of the Persian Irak, and dedicated his Yusuf and 
60,000 silver dirhems were accordingly placed m sacks, and Zuletkha to the governor of that district. Thence he went to 
taken to FirdousI by Ay&z at the sultan’s comnumd, instead of Rohistan, where the governor, Nasir hek, was his intimate and 
the 60,000 gold pieces, one for each verse, which had been devoted friend, and recciv’ed him with great ceremony upon the 
promised. The poet was at that moment in the bath, and seeing frontier Fardousi confided to him that he contemplated writing 
the sacks, and believing that they contained the expected gold, a bitter expositum of his shameful treatment at tlie hands of the 
received them witli great satisfaction, but finding oxdy silver he sultan of Ghazni , but Nasir Lek, who was a personal friend of 
compUujted to Ay ^ that he hod not executed the sidton’s order, the latter, dissuaded him from his purpose, but himself wrote and 
iWftz related what had taken place between Mahmud and Hasan remonstrated with Mahmud. Nasir Lek’s message and the 
M^andi, and FirdousI in a rage gave 20 thousand pieces to urgent representations of Firdousi’s friends had the desired 
AyAz himself, tlie same amount to the bath-keeper, and paid the oflfcct ; and Mahmud not oiUy expressed his intention of offering 
rest to a beer seller for a glass of beer (Jouka), seiKli^ word full reparation to the poet, but put his enemy Maiiqapcli to death, 
back to the sultan that it was not to gam money that he liad The change, however, came too late , FiidousI, now a broken 
token so mucti trouble On hearing tl^ message, Mahmud at and decrepit old man, had in the meanwhile returned to Tus, 
first reproached Hasan with having caused him to break his word, and, while wandering through the streets of his native tpwn, 
but the wily treasurer succeeded in turning his master’s anger heard a child lisping a verse from his own satire m whiUi he 
upon FirdousI to such an extent that he threatened that on the taunts Mahmud with his slavish birth — 
morrow he would “ cast that Carmathian (heretic) under the - Had Mahmud's father been what he is now 

feet of his elephants.” Being apprised by one of the nobles of A crown of gold had decked tins aged brow « 

the court of what had taken place, FirdousI passed the night Hafl MaUraud'b mother been of gentle blood, 

in great anxiety , hut passing m tlie mommg by the gate that knee-deep had l stood 

led from his own apartments into the palace, he met the sultan He was so affected by this proof of umvcrsal sympathy with his 
»n his private garden, and succeeded by humble apologies m miafortuncs that he went home, fell sick and died He was 

appeasing his wrath He was, however, far from being appeased buried in a garden, but Abu *1 Kasim Jurjani, chief sheikh of 

lumself, and determined at once upon quitting Ghazni Return- Tus, refused to read the usual prayers over his tomb, alleging 
mg home he tore up the draughts of some thousands of verses that he was an mfidel, and had devoted his life to the glorification 
which he had composed and threw them m the fire, and repairing of fire-worsluppers and misbelievers. The next nighty however, 
to the grand mosque di Ghazni he wrote upon the walls, at the having dreamt that be beheld FirdousI in paradise dressed in the 
jjbtce where the sultan was m the habit of jmying, the followinig sacrea colour, green, and wearing an emerald crown, he retoh- 
lincs — bidered bis determmation ; ai^ the poet was henceforth held to 

The auspicious court of Mahmud, king of Zabulistan, is like a sea ^ perfectly orthodox. He died m the year 411 of the Hegira 
What a sea t One cannot see its shore. If I have dnred themia (1020 aj>^), aged about eighty, eleven years after the completion 
without ffwd i ag any jicarls it is the fault of my star and not of the q( his peat work. The legend goes that Mahmud had in the 
^ ^ meanwhile deajpatched the promised hundred thousand pieces of 

He then gava a sealed paper to AyAz, beggmg him to bond it gold to FirdousI, with a robe of honour and ample apolopes 
to the sultan in a leisure moment after 20 days had elapsei^ for tlpe past* But as the ca^s bearing the treasure reached 
boA set off on his travels with no better equipment than his one of the gates of the aty, !l^dpus|’s funeral was leaying it by 
Staff and a dervishes doak. At the expiration of the so days another His daughter, to whom they brought the sultan’s 
AyAz gave the paper to the sultan, who on opening *t found tic present, refused to receive«tt , but his aged sister r^membeijmg 
, celebrated satire which is now always prefixed to copies of the his anxiety for the construction of the stone em)>Wikihent,r6r 
SUihndma, and winch is perhaps One of the bittfscest and severest the river of Tus, tihis worfc was completed in hpnpur of poet’s 
pieces of reproach avea: penoisd. iMahmud, in a violent rage, memory, and a huc^e caravanserai built with tbv imry^us 
*mt after the {xM and promo^ « W ret^ tor his cap^, M«eh W the tweWnmal hte, as giyen ahw,* wUwh, » Iwpd vm 
but he was already m comparative safety. FirdousI directed his that prefixed to the revised edition pf the poem* ipdettakeu 
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osder o| B»tsmgar Khao, graatlfoii of ‘Xlmtir-i-Leiur (Timiif), is 
r«!j«ctea by midQtn $cholm ifm T* NUAdeke, “PMirMMOhe 
Natiooalepos/' m W, Ge%9r*s fifimndrws d$r wm$chin Pkihhp 0 t 

ppo X50^I58). 

Xhe Shdhn$ma is based, ^as \re have aeea, upon the ancient legends 
current among the populace ci Persia, and ooUected by the 
a class of men who had the greatest faculties for this puipose There 
IS every reason therefore to believe that Firdousi adhered faithfitUy 
to these records of antiquity, and that the poem it a perfect stores 
house of the genuine traditions of the eountiy « 

The enbre poem (which only eausted m Mb, up to the beginnhig of 
the i9th cantury) was published (i83X‘*i808) witii a Frencu transla- 
tion in a magnificent folio edition, at the enpei^ of the French 
govemmient, by the learned and indefatigable Julius von Mohl 
The site and number of the volumes, however, and their j^reat 
expense, made tliem diificull of access, and Frau von Mohl wblished 
the French translation (1890*1878) with her illustrious husband’e 
critical notes and introduction in a mom convenient and cheaper 
form^ Other editions are by lumer Macan (Calcutta, 1819), T. A« 
VuUers and 8 f^dauer (unfinished : Ibidem, 1877*1883), There 
IS am Englisli abridgment by J Atkinson (Umdoo, 183a » repnnted 
1880, 1892) , there is a vcrsc-translalion, partly rhymed and paurily 
unrhymed, by A G and K Warner (1905 loU ), with an introduction 
containing an account of Firdousi and the Shibnama ; the verstbn 
by A Rogers (11907) contains the greater part of the work. The 
episode of Sohrab and Rustam is well known to Rnghsh readers 
from Matthew Arnold's poem The only complete translation is Tl 
Libro del Ret, by 1 Pizzi (8 vols , Turin, 1886*1888), also the author 
of a history of Persian poetry 

See also E G Browne's LUefafy Htetory of Pevsta, 1 , 11 (1902* 
1906) , T Koldeke (as above) for a full account of the bhiUmama, 
editions, Ac , and Ethe, ** Kcupersische Littcratur,'* m the same 
work. (E H P.. X) 

FIRE (in 0 . Eng /^r ; the word is common to West German 
languages^ cf Dutch vuur, Ger. Feuer ; the pre-Teutdnic form 
IS seen in Sanskrit fu^ p&vaha, and Gr. vvp ; the ultimate origin 
IS usually taken to be a root meaning to purify, cf Lat. purus\ 
the term commonly used for the Visible effect of combustion 
(see Elam®), operating as a heating or lighting agency. 

So general is the knowledge of lire and its uses that it r$ a 
question whether we have any authentic instance on reebrd of a 
inbe altogether ignorant of them. A few notices indeed ate to 
be found m the voluminous literature of travel which would 
decide the question in the affirmative; but when they are 
carefully investigated, their evidence is found to be far from 
conclusive. The missionary Ktapf was told by a slave of a tribe 
m the southern part of Shoa Who lived like monkeys in the 
hathboo jungles, and were totally ignorant of fire, but no 
better authority has been found for the statement, and the 
story, whidi seems to be current in eastern Africa, may be 
nothing else than the propagation of fables about the Pygmies 
whom the anci^^nts located around the sources of the Nile 
Lieut Charles Wilkes, commaiiaer of the United States exploring 
expedition of i838*4!i, says that m Fakaafo or Bowditch Island 

there was no sign of places for cooking nor any appearance of 
fire,^’ and that the natives felt evident alarm at the sparks pro- 
duced by flint and steel and the smoke emitted by those with 
cigars in their mouths. The presence of the Word d/f. Are, in the 
Fakaafo vocabulary supplied by Hale the ethnographer of the 
expedition, though it might perhaps be explained as equivalent 
only to solar light and heat, undoubtedly invalidates the supposi- 
tion of Wilkes ; and the Rev. Oeoige turner, m an account of a 
missionary voyage ih 1859, not ozdy repeats the word afl in his 
list for Fakaafo, but relates the native legend about the origin 
of fire, and describes some peculiar customs connected with its 
use. Alvaro de Saavedra, an old Spanish traveller, informs us 
Che inhabitants of Los Jardines, an island of the Pacific, 
showed great fear when they saw fire— which they did hot know 
before. But that islantj has not been identified with certainty 
by modem explorers. It belong, perhaps, to the Ladroncs or 
Marianas Archipelago, where fire was unknown, says Padre 
Gobien, till MoMliati, wroth.at the piiferings of the inhabitants, 
burnt ono of thw ViBages. When they saW their wooden huts 
ablaze, their first thou^ Was tnat fire was a beaet which okts 
up wood. Some of mm having approached Che fire too near 
were burnt, and the others kept otoof, fearing to be torn or 
poisoned by thO powerful breath of that temMe artanal.” To 
this FrCycmt pbji^ts that th^se Ladrod^^ islaudiCt^made potteiy 


before the arrival of Europeans, that they had words expeessa^ 
the ideas of flame, fire, oven, coals, roasting ana icooking. Let 
us add that in their country numerous graves and rums have been 
found, which seem to be remnants of a former culture. Thus 
the question remains in uncertainty : though there is nothing 
impossible m the supposition of the existence of a fiseless tribe, 
It cannot be said that such a tribe has been discovered^ 

It IS useless to inquire m what way man first discovered that 
fire was subject to his control, and could even he caUed into 
being by ap^ropnate means. With the natural phenomenon 
and Its vanous aspects he must sochx have become familiar. 
The volcano lit up me darkness of mght and sent its ashes or its 
lava down into plains ; the lightning (X the meteor struck 
the tree, and the forest was ablaze ; or some less obvious cause 
produced some less extensive ignition. For a time it is possible 
that the grand manifestations of nature aroused no feehngs save 
awe and terror ; but man is quite as much endowed with curiosity 
as with reverence or caution, and familiarity must ere long have 
bred confidence if not contempt. It is by no means necessary 
to suppose that the practical discovery of fire was made only 
at one given spot and m one given way , it is much more probable 
indeed that difierent tribes and races obtained tlie knowledge 
in a variety of ways 

It has been asserted of many tribes that they would be unable 
to rekindle their fires if they were allowed to die out. Travellers 
m Australia and Tasmania depict the typical native woman 
bearing always about with her a burning brand, whic.h it is one 
of her principal duties to protect and foster ; and it has been 
supposed that it was only ignorance which imposed on her the 
endless task. This is absurd. The Australian methods of 
producing fire by the friction of two pieces of wood arc perfectly 
well known, and are illustrated in Howitt's Native Tribes of 
Souih-Easi kusiraba, pp. 771-773. To carry a brand saves a 
littje trouble to the men 

The methods employed for producing fire v^ry considerably 
in detail, but are for tlie most part merely modified applications 
of concussion or fraction. Lora Avebury has remarked that the 
working up of stone into implements must have been followed 
sooner or later by the discovery of fire , for m the process of 
chipping sparks were elicited, and m the process of polishing 
heat was generated The first or comussion method is still 
familiar in the flint and steel, which has hardly passed out of 
use even in the most civilized countries. Its momfications are 
comparatively few and unimportant. The Alaskans and Aleutians 
take two pieces of quartz, rub them well with native sulphur, 
strike them together till the sulphur catches fire, and then 
transfer the flame to a heap of dry ^ass over which a few feathers 
have been scattered. Instead of two pieces of quarts the 
Eskimos use a piece of quartz and a piece of iron pyrites. Hr 
Frederick Bo^le saw fhe produced by stnkmg broken china 
violently a^mst h bamboo, and Bastion observed the same 
process m Burma, and Wallace m Ternate ^ In Cochin China 
two pieces of bamboo are considered sufficient, the silicious 
character of the outside layer rendering it as good as native 
flint The friction methods are more vwious. One of the 
simplest is what E. B Tylor calls the stick and groove — ** a 
blunt pointed stick being run alopg a groove of its own making 
in a piece of wood lying on the ground,” Much, of course, 
depends on the qualit^ of the woods and the expertness of the 
manipulator. In Tahiti Charles Darwin saw a native produce 
fire m a few seconds, but only succeeded himself after much 
labour The same device was employed in New Zealand, the 
Sandwich Islands, Tonga, Samoa and l^e Radak Istods. 
Instead of rubbing the movable stick backwards and forwards 
other tribes make it rotate rapidly m a round hole in the station- 
ary piece of wbod—thus mataing what lyior has happily desp- 
nat^d a fire-drill. This dovi^ has beeh observed in Australia, 
Ramebatko, Sumatra and the Oarolmes, ahiong the 
of Ceylon, throughout a great part of southern Africa, among 
the &kiibo and IhdiaA tnbes of North America, in the West 
ilndies, in Cantrifl Am^ica, knd as far south as the Straits of 
MagcUaru It idso triiployed by the ancient Me)(&can$, and 
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lyior gives e quaint picture of the operation from a Mexican 
MS»*~a man hiUf kneeling on the ground is causing the stick 
to rotate between the palms of his hands. This simple method 
of rotation seems to be very generally in use; but various 
devices have been resorted to for the purpose of diminishing 
the labour and hastenuig the result. The Gaucho of the Pampas 
takes ** an elastic stick about x8 in. long^ presses one end to his 
breast and the other in a hole in a piece of wood, and then 
rapidly turns the curved part like a carpenter’s centre-bit.” 
(n other cases the rotation is effected by means of a cord of 
thong wound round the drill and pulled alternately by this end 
and that. In order to steady the drill the Eskimo and others 
put the upper end m a socket of ivory or bone .which they hold 
firmly in their mouth A further advance was made by the 
Eskimo and neighbouring tribes, who applied the principle of 
the how-drill ; and the still more ingenious pump-dnll was 
used by the Onondaga Indians. For full descriptions of these 
instruments and a rich variety of details connected with 
fire-making we must refer the reader to 'l^lor’s valuable 
chapter in his Researches These methods of producing fire are 
but rarely used in Europe, and only in connexion with super- 
stitious observances. We read in Wuttke that some time ago the 
authorities of a Mecklenburg village ordered a ” wild fire ” to be 
lit against a murrain amongst the cattle For two hours the 
men stiove vainly to obtain a spark, but the fault was not to be 
ascribed to the quality of the wood, or to the dampness of the 
atmosphere, hut to the stubbornness of an old lady, who, object- 
ing to the superstition, would not put out her night lamp ; such 
a fire, to be efficient^ must burn alone. At last the strong-minded 
female was compelled to give m , fire was obtained — but of 
Imd quality, for it did not stop the murrain 
It has long been known that the rays of the sun might be 
concentrated by a lens or concave mirror. Aristophanes men- 
tions the burning-lens in The Clouds, and the story of Archimedes 
using a mirror to fire the ships at Syracuse is familiar to every 
schoolboy. If Garcilasso dc la Vega can be trusted as an authority 
the Virgins of the .Sun in Peru kindled the sacred fire with a 
concave cup set in a great bracelet In China the burning-glass 
is in common use. 

To the inquiry how mankind became possessed of fire, the 
cosmogonies, those records of pristine speculative thought, 
do not give any reply which would not lie found in the relations 
of travellers and historians 

They say In the Tonga Islands that the god of the earthquakes 
is likewise the god of fire At Mangaia it is told that the great 
Maui went down to hell, where he suqinsed th« secret oi making 
fire by rubbing two pieces of wood together The Maoris tell the 
tale differently Mam had the fire given to him by his old blind 
grandmother, Mahuika, who drew it from the nails of her hands 
Wlilhmg to have a stnmger one, he pretended that it had gone out, 
tind so he obtained fire from her great toe It was so fierce that every 
thing molted before the glow, even Maui and the grandmother 
herself were already burning when a deluge, sent from htaven, 
saved the hero and the perishing world, but before the waters 
extinguished all the blaze, Mahuika shut a few sparks into some 
trees, and thence men draw it now The Maoris have also the 
legend that thunder is the noise of Tawhaki's footsteps, and that 
lightnings flash from his armpits At Western Point, Victoria, the 
Australians say the good old man Pundyil opened the door of the 
sun, whoso light poured then on eartti, and iliat Karakorok, the 
good man's good daughter, seeing the earth to bo full ot iicrpents, 
went everywhere destroying serpents , but before she had Killed 
them all, her staff snapped m two, and while it broke, a flame burst 
out of it Here the serpent-killer is a lire-brmger In the Persian 
Shahnama also fire was discovered by a dragon-fighter Hushenk, 
the powerful hero, hurled at the monster a prodigious stone, which, 
evaoed by the snake, struck a rock and was splintered by it ** Light 
shone from the dark pebble, the heart of the rock flashed out in 
glory, and fire was seen for the first time m the world ** The snake 
escaped, but the mystery of fire had been revealed 
North American legends narrate how the great buffalo, carcenng 
through the plains, makes sparks flit in the night, and sets the 

R rainc ablaso by his hoofs hitting the rocks Wc meet the same 
lea in the Hindu mythology, which conceives thunder to have 
been, among many other thin([^. the clatter of the solar horses on 
the Akmon or hofd pavement of the sky. The Dakotas claim that 
their ancestor obtained fire from the sparks which a friendly panther 
struck with its claws, as it scampered vpon a stony hill 
Tohil, who gave the Quiches fire by shaking his sandals, was, 


like the Mexican Quetselcoatl, represented by a flint stone Gua- 
mansuii, the father of the Peruvians, produced the thunder and the 
IhxhtnHig by huiiing stones with his slinr. The thunderbolts are 
his children, Kudai, the great god of the Altaian Tartars, disclosed 

the secret Of the stone's edge Ond the iron's hardness " The 
Slavonian god of thunder was depicted with a silex in his hand, or 
even protruding from his head. The Lapp Tiermes struck with his 
hammer upon his own head , the Scandinavian Thor held a mallet 
m one hand, a flint m the oth^r. Taniais, the Gaul, had upon his head 
a huge mace surrounded by six little ones. Finnish poems describe 
how fire, the child of the sun, came down from heaven, where it 
was rocked in a tub of yellow copper, in a large pail of gold " Ukko, 
the Esthonian god, sends forth ligntnings, as he strikes his stone with 
his steel According to the Kalewala, the same mighty Ukko struck 
his sword against his nail, and from the nail issued the " fiery babe " 
He gave it to the Wind's daughter to rock it, bnt the unwary maiden 
let it fall m the sea, where it was swallowed by the great pike, and 
lire would have been lost for ever if the child of the sun had not 
come to the rescue He dragged the great pike from the water, 
drew out his entrails, and found there the heavenly spark still alive 
Prometheus brought to earth the torch he had lighted at the sun's 
chanot. 

Human culture may be said to have begun with fire, of which 
the uses increased m the same ratio as culture itself. To save 
the labour expended on the initial process of procuring light, 
or on carrying it about constantly^ primitive men hit on the 
expedient of a fire which should burn night and day in a public 
building. The Egyptians had one m every temple, the Greeks, 
Latins and Persians in all towns and villages The Natchez, 
the Aztecs, the Mayas, the Peruvians had their “national 
fires” burning upon large pyramids. Of these fires the “eternal 
lamps ” m the synagogues, in the Byzantine and Catholic 
churches, may be a survival. The “Regia,” Rome’s sacred 
centre, supposed to be the abode of Vesta, stood close to a 
fountain , it was convenient to draw from the same spot the 
two great requisites, fire and water. All civil and political 
interests grouped themselves around the prytaneum which was 
at once a temple, a tribunal, a town-hall, and a gossiping resort , 
all public business and most private affairs were transacted by 
the light and in the warmth of the common fire. No wonder 
that Its fiagstones should become sacred. Primitive communities 
consider as holy everything that ensures their existence and 
promotes their welfare, material things such as fire and water 
not less than others Thus the prytaneum grew into a religious 
institution. And if we hear a little more of fire worship than of 
water worship, it is because fire, being on the whole more difficult 
to obtain, was esteemed more prcaous. The prytaneum and 
the state were convertible terms If by chance the fire m the 
Roman temple of Vesta was extinguished, all tribunals, all 
authority, all public or private business had to stop immediately. 
Tbe connexion between heaven and earth had been broken, 
and It had to be restored in some way or other — either by Jove 
sending down divine lightning on his altars, or by the priests 
making a new fire by the old sacred method of rubbing two 
pieces of wood together, or by catching the rays of the sun in a 
concave mirror. No Greek or Roman army crossed the frontier 
without carrying an altar where the fire taken from the prytaneum 
burned night and day. When the Greeks sent out colonies the 
emigrants took with them living coals from the altar of Hestia, 
and had in their new country a fire lit as a representative of that 
burning m the mother country.^ Not before the three curiae 
united their fires into one could Rome become powerful ; and 

^ Curiously enough we see the same institution obtaining among 
the Damaras of South Africa, where the chiefs, who sway their people 
with a sort of priestly authority, commit to their (laughters the care 
of a so-called eternal fire From its hearth younger scions separating 
from the parent stock take away a burning brand to their new home 
The use of a common prytaneum, of circular form, like the Roman 
temple of Vesta, testifies to the common origin of the North American. 
\ssmais and Maichas The Mobiles, the Chippewas, the Natchez, 
Iiad each a corporation of Vestals. If the Natchez let their fire die 
out, they were bound to rdhe^ It from tne Mobiles The Moguls, 
Pueblos and Comanches had also their perpetual fires The Red- 
skins discussed important affairs of state at the ''council fires," 
around which each sachem matched three times, turning to it all the 
sides of his person " It was a saying among our ancestors," said an 
Irormois chief in 1753, “ that when the fire goes out at Onondaga 
the Delphi Of the lei^e— “ we shall no longer be ik people.” 
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Athens became a shining light to the world onty, we are told> 
when the twelve tribes 0! Atticai led by Thesehs^ brought each 
Its brand to the altat of Athene Polias, AU Greece confederated^ 
making Delphi its central hearth ; and the islands congregated 
around Delos^ whence the new fire was fetched every year. 

Petiodte Fwer— 'Because the sun loses its force after noon^ 
and after midsummer daily shortens the length of its circuit, the 
ancients inferred^ and primitive populations still believe, that, 
as time goes on, the energies of fim must necessarily decline 
'iherefore men set about renewing the fires m the temples and 
on tiie hearth on the longest day of sumifier or at the b^inning 
of the agricultural year. The ceremony was attended with 
much rejoicing, banqueting and many religious rites. Houses 
were thoroughly cleansed; people bathed, and underwent 
lustrations and purifications ; new clothes were put on , quarrels 
were made up , debts were paid by the debtor or remitted by 
the creditor , criminals were released by the civil authorities 
in imitation of the heavenly judges, who were believed to grant 
on the same day a general remission of sinS All things were 
made new , each man turned over a new page m the book of 
his existence. Some nations, like the Etruscans in the Old 
World and the Peruvians and Mexicans in the New, carried 
these ideas to a high degree of development, and celebrated 
with magnificent ceremonies the renewal of the saecula, or 
astronomic periods, which might be shorter or longer than a 
century. Some details of the festival among the Aztecs have 
been preserved On the last night of every period (52 years) 
every fire was extinguished, and men proceeded in solemn 
procession to some sacred spot, where, with awe and trembling, 
the priests strove to kindle a new fire by friction. It was as if 
they had a vague idea that the cosmos, with its sun, moon and 
stars, had been wound up like a clock for a definite period of 
time And had they failed to raise the vital spark, they would 
have believed that it was because the great fire was being extin- 
guished at the central hearth of the world. The Stoics and many 
other ancient philosophers thought that the world was doomed 
to final extinction by fire The Scandinavian barcis sung the 
end of the world, how at last the wolf Fenrir would get loose, 
how the cruel fire of Loki would destroy itself by destroying 
everything. The Essenes enlarged upon this doctriijc, which is 
also found m the Sibylline books and appears in the Apocrypha 
(3 Esdras xvi. 15) 

See Dupuis, Ortgtne de tons les ntlte^ {1794) , Bumouf, Setence 
des religtons ; Grimm, Deutsche MythoUygte^ cap xx (1835) , Adal- 
bert Kuhn, Die Herabkunft des Feuers und des Gdttertranks (1859) , 
Stemthal, Vber die ur^prungliche hovm der Sage von Pronteiheus 
(1861) , Albert Rcville, *^Le Mythe de Prom^th^e," mlievue des deux 
mondes (August 1862) , Michel Br6al, Hercule et Cacus (1863) , Tylor, 
Researches into the Early History of ManhtndfCh. ix (1865), Bachofen, 
Dte Sage von Tanaqutl (1870) , Lord AveburV, Prehistoric 7 tmes (6th 
cd,, 1900) , Haug, Religion of the Parsis (1878). (£. Rb ) 

nSE AND FIRE EXTINCTION. Fire is considered in this 
article, primarily, from the point of view of the protection against 
fire that can be accorded by preventive measures and by the 
organization of fire extinguishing establishments. 

History is full of accounts of devastation caused by fires in 
towns and cities of nearly every country in the civilized world 
The following is a list of notable fires of early days 
Great Britain and Ireland 
796. London^ nearly destroyed. 

982. „ greater part of the city burned. 

10864 „ all houses and churches from the cast to the west 

gate burned. 

X2X2« „ greater part of the city burned. 

1666, „ ** The Great Fire,'* S^tember a-6. 

It began in a wooden house in Pudding Lane, and burned 
for three days, consuming the buildings on 436 acres, 400 
streets, lanes, &c , 13,200 houses, with St Paors church, 86 
parish churches, 6 chapels, the goUd-haU, the royal ex- 
change, the custom-house, many hospitals and libraries, u 
companies* halls, and a vast number of other stately 
edifices, together with three of the city gates, four stone 
bridges, and the prisons of Newgate, the Fleet, and the 
Poultry and Wood Street Compter*. The fire swept from 
the Tower to Temple church, and Irom the N E gate to 
Holbombndge. Six persons were killed The total loss of 
property was estimated at the time to be ;£xo, 730,300. 


X794, London^ 630 houses destroyed at Wappiiigi Iom above 
:ji,ooo,ooo. 

18344 „ Houses of Parliament burned* 

1861, „ Tooley Street wharves, Ac., burned* Loss estimated 

at ;£2,ooo,ooo. 

1873. Alexandra jj^lace destroyed, 

1137, Vore, totally destroyed 
1 184. Glastonbury, town and abbey burned. 

1292. Carlisle, destroyed. 

1 307. Norwich, nearly destroyed , 718 houses burned. 

1344. LstM, burned, 

1398. Tiverton, 400 houses and a large number of horses burned ; 
33 persons killed. Loss, £i 50,000, 

1612, „ 6qo houses burned. Loss over ^200,000. 

1731* »» 300 houses burned 

1700. Edinburgh, " the Great Fire '* 

10x2, Cork, greater part burned, and agam in 1622, 

1613, Dorchester, nearly destroyed. Loss, j^2oo,ooo, 

1614, Stratford-on-Avon, burned 

1C44 Beaminster, burned Again m 1684 and 1781. 

1675 Nofthambton, almost totally destroyed, 

1683 Newmarket, large part of the town burned. 

1694. Warwick, more than half burned ; rebuilt by national con- 
tribution 

1707, Lisburn, burned 
1727, Gravesend, destroyed 
1738 Wellingborough, 800 houses burned 
1743 Crediton, 450 housi*s destroyed, 

1760 Portiwuu/A, dockyard burned I-oss, ;f40o,ooo, 

1770, ■*" „ „ „ I-oss, ifioo,ooo, 

1802 Liverpool, destructive fire Loss, £1,000,000^ 

1827. Sheerness, 30 houses and much property dcstrojmd, 

1854 Gateshead, 30 persons killed. Less, 000,000, 

1875 Glasgow. Great hre. Loss, ;{300,ooo, 

Francl 

594 Lyons, burned to ashes Nero offers to rebuild it, 
iii8« Nantes, greater part of the city destroyed, 

1137. Diton, burned 

134, Troyes, nearly destroyed. 

172 Rennes, on lire Irom December 22 to 29* 830 houses burned, 
1784, Brest. Firt and explosion in dockyard, l^oss, 000, 000, 

1862. Marseilles, destructive fire 

1871, Paris Communist devastations. Property destroyed, 
£32,000,000 

Central and Southern Europe 
64 Rome burned during 8 days. 10 of the 14 wards of the city 
were destroyed 

nof> Venice, greater part of the city was burned, 

*377*' >1 the arsenal, greater part of the city ruined by 

an explosion 

1299 Weimar, destructive hre , also m 1424 and x6x8. 

1379 Memel was m large part destroyed, and agam m X457, 1540, 
1078, 1854 

1405 Bern was destroyed 
1420 Leipzig lost 400 houses 

1457 Hort, cathedral and large part of the town burned, 

1491, Dresden was destroyed 

1521 Oviedo, large part of the city destroyed, 

1543 Komorn was burned 

1634 Fdrth was burned by Austrian Croats, 

i6do. Filrth was agam destroyed. 

1686 Landau was almost destroyed 

1758 Firna was burned by Prussians, 260 houses destroyed, 

1762 Munich lost 200 houses 

1764. Kdnigsberg, public buildings, &c , burned. Loss, £600,000; 
1769. „ almost destroyed 

1784 Rohitzan (Bohemia) was totally destroyed. Loss, £300,000^ 
1801 Brody, 1500 houses destroyed, 

1859. „ 1000 houses destroyed. 

180) Posen, large part of older portion of city burned. < 

181 j. Forest fires m Tyrol destroyed 64 villages and hamlets, 

1818. Saljdiurg was partly destroyed 

1842 Hamburg A fire raged for 100 hours, May 5-7. ^ 

During the fire the city was m a state of anarchy, 42x9 
buildings, including 2000 dwellings, were destroyed. Ona- 
fifth of the population was made hcmieless, and 200 persons 
lost their fives The total loss amounted to £7,009^000, 
P fter the fire, contnlmtions from all Germany came m to 
help to rebuild the city. 

1861 Giants (bwitccrland), 500 houses burned. 

Northern Europe 

1330 A almost entirely destEOjred 

1541, Aarhtius, almost entirely destroyed, and again in 1556, ^ 

1624. Opslo, nearly destroyed. Chnstiania was built on the ^te, 
1702. Bergen, greater part of the town destroyed. 

^1728, Copenhagen, nearly destroyed. 1650 houses burned, 77 streets, 
1794. „ royal palace with contents burned, 

*795< I* 50 streets, 1363 houses burned* , 
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tf^u sm/kkolrn^ ioQoliAiU8M!d«8tr03Wi4 

i759« >» ^59 hounes burned Lom, 3y000«c>00 crowns* 

1775* Abo, 200 houses and 15 ndlls bnmd 
^7* H f8o houses 1nmied| wiith the univecsity; 

1790. Carhcrona, 1087 houses, churches, warehouses, See , destroyed. 
i8ojs. Gothenburg, 178 houseslmnied 

1858, Chnstiama^ Loss estimated at ^50,000^ 

1805* Carlstadt (Sweden), 'everything burned except the bishop’s 
residence, hospiw and jail. 10 lives lost* 

173^* Si Petersburg, 3000 houses burned. 

1862. „ great fire I^ss, ,000,000, 

175^ Mosrott’* 18,000 hous'cs burned 

i8i2* „ The l^ussians fired the city on September 14 to 

drive out the army 0! Napoleon^ The fire con- 
tmu(‘fl five days Nine-tenths of the city "was 
de*droytd Number o£ houses burned, 30,800 
1 OSS, ;i30,ooo,t)oo 
1753. Archangel, 900 houses burned 
1 79 ). „ 3000 buildings and the cathedral bumed* 

1786, T060/5A, nearly destroyed, 

1788. Mtfiii/, nearly destroyed. 
tiii, Pign, partly destroyed. 

1834. 7 ula, destructive (irc 

1848 Orel, largo part of the town destroyed. 

18^50 ( racow, largo part of the town burned. 

1804 Novgorod, largo amount of property destroyed, 

Turkey 

The following fires have occurred at ConsianiinopU 
1729 A great fire destroyed 12,000 houses and 7000 people, 

1745 A fire IsAtcd five days 

X 730, In J anuary , 1 0,000 houses liumed , m April, property destroyed 
estimated from j£x,ooo,ooo to j^3, 000,000, Later an the 
year 10,000 houses were destroyea. 

1751 4000 houses were burned 

175O 15,000 houses and 100 jieople destroyed. During the years 
1761, 1765 and J767 great havoo was made by fire, 

1769 July 17, A lire raged for twelve hours, extending nearly i m, 
m length. Many of the palaces, some small mosques and 
' nearly 650 houses were destroyed 
177X. A five lasting 1 5 hoursconsumed 2500 houses and shops, 

1778 2000 houses were burned 

1782, August 13, A fire burned three days* 10,000 houses, 50 
mos([ues and 100 corn mills destroyed, 100 lives lost 
In February, 600 liouses burned ^ m June, 7000 more 
1784. August 5, A fire burned for 26 hours and destroyail 10,000 
houses, most of which had been rebuilt since the fires of 
1782, In the same year, March 13, a fire in the suburb of 
Fura destroyed two-tUirds of that quarter, Loss estimated 
at 2,000,000 florins 

1791, Between March and July 33,000 houses are said to have been 

burned, and as many in 1795* 

1799, In the suburb of Pera 13,000 houses were burned and many 
magnihccnt buildings. 

1816. August 16. 12,000 houses and 3000 shops in the finest quarter 
were destroyed, 

z8x8. August 13. A fire destroyed several thousand houses* 

1826* A fire destroyed (k>oo houses* 

1848* 500 houses and 2000 shops destroyed. Loss estimated at 
;f3,ooo,ooo 

1805. A groat hre destroyed 2800 houses, public buddings, Sec ^ 
Over 22,000 people were left homeless* 

1870, June 5* The suburb of Pera, occupied by the foreign popula- 
tion and native Christians, was swept by a nre which 
destroyed over 7000 buiUlmgs, many of them among the 
best 111 the city, includmg the residence of the foreign 
legations. Loss estimated at nearly £$,OQOiOQQ^ 

X797< Scutari, the town of 3000 houses totally destroyed, 

1763. Smyrna, 2O00 houses consumed. Loss, £200^0004 
'^71 » 3900 dweUuigs burned* 3000 to 4000 dhops, fbc. 

consumod Ijoss, jt4,ooq,ooo. 

X79f>« »» 4000 shops, mosques, magaaiaeSi dc., burned, 

X84X, „ i3,cx>o houses were bum^ 

IKDIA 

x<(^t, Rafmalkeii* Palace and great part of the town burned* 

17994 fifoXiMK, vast atoroKouaes were burned 

M ^20,000 huts were burned, March 26^ 30,000 people 
raafierod homeless, and 50 lives lost* 

1803* Madras, more than 1000 houses burned* 

1803* Bombay^ Loss by fire of £<Sod, 000 

CfmiA AND JAPAK 

1822. Canton was nearly destroyed by fire. 

1866. Tifhdhmm, two<^cmrds of the native town and one^dxtii of the 
foroigil aettlemeilt destioyed 

1872. Yeddo* Afimoccumdta Apnl during a gale of wind, destcoy- 
' Sag buildings covanng a space pf t sq. m« 20,000 
p ' fMWSbaswereinlEidehoiaeless. 

2^73* M A fire dostxoyad iQ,ooo houses. 


< DXIMBO STAtltS 

jSjQi Boaimt AU tiie Wfusehouses, 189 dwoUMW* Md the vessela 
ix^ tbO'dockynrda wer^. consumed, £zoom 9^ 

1760, I, Afirecau^aibSse3tim^1fedat/lM,6<x^^ 

1787* A fire consumed c6obulldlfi{:t,’Febradty to, 

1794. „ pfibniUHiigaurerebiimed. Loss, i 

1873* „ , Great fire, November p-^io. 9y this fine the ricbest 

quarter of Boston ^ destroyed. 

The fire commenced at the comer of Stnhmer fifid 
Kingston streets The area burned over was 65 aetbs. 
776 buildings, comprising tim iaugest granite and « brick 
warehokisestol the city, filM vfitb merchandise, were buriipd. 
The loss wee about £1 ^ooofioo B^ore the end of the year 
1876 the burned district had been rebuilt more substanriall|y 
than ever 

1776. Charhsion (S.C ), A file caused the loss of ^100,000* 

1796. „ 3PP houses were burned. 

1838. „ Onc-haif the city was burned on April 27* zi;58 

. buildings destroyed Loss, ;£6oo,ooo* 

1802. Portsmouth (N.H ), 102 buiklmgs destroyed 
1813. „ 397 buildings destroyed, 

1820. Savannah% 4^>3 buildings were burned Loss, £i8pq,ooo^ 

1835, New FevA. The great fire of New York began m Merchant 
Street, December 16, and burned 530 builcjirigs 
tn the business part of the city 1000 mercantile 
firms lost their places of business. The area 
burned over was 52 acres. The k>sB was 
/3, 000,000 

1845, „ A nre m the business part of the city, July 20, 

destroyed 300 buildings The toss was 
£t ,500,000 35 persons were killed 

1845* Pttisburg^ A large part of the city burned, April *zii, 20 
squares, 1100 buildings destroyed. Losii^ £2,000,000^ 

1846. Nantucket was almost destroyed 

1848, Albany 600 houses burned, August 17 Area burned over 
37 acres, one-third ol tlie city Loss, ^1(600,000 ' 

i849« StLouis^ 23 steamboats at the wharves, an<l the wimle or 
part of 15 blocks of the city burned, May 17^ 
Loss, ;£6oo,ooo, 

1851, ,, Mote than three quarters of the city was burned, 

May 4 2500 buildings Loss, £2,7^opoQ^ 
x 85X« „ 500 buildings burned Loss, £600,000. « 

1850, Philadelphia, 400 buildings burned, July 9« 30 hves lost. 

Loss, /200,000. 

1865, ,, 30 buildingii bume<!, February 8, 20 persons 

killed Ixiss-, £100,000. 

x85Zg Washington, Part of the Capitol and the wholo of the Con- 
gressional Library were bvrncd 

185X, $an Jbranctsco On May 4-s a flro destroyed 2500 buildings. 
A number of liv^s lost. More than three-fourths of the tity 
destroyed Loss, upwards of £2^000,000 In Juno another 
fire burned 500 buildings Loss estimated at £600^000* 
1857* ChicagOt A fire destroyed over £100,000, 14 lives lost* 

2859* „ Property destroyed worth £100,000, Sept, 13^ 

1866, Two fires on August XQ and November Loss^ 

£x 00,000 each, 

1871, „ The greatest fire of modern times. 

It began in a bam on the night of the 8th of October and 
raged until the loth. The area burned over was 2x24 acres, 
or 3^ sq. m., of the very heart of the city, 250 lives were 
lost, 98,500 persons were marie hommess, and 17,430 
buiLdmgs were consumed* The buddings were one-tfiirU m 
number and onet-haif in value ol the buildings df tbeu fity. 
Before the eild of 1875 the whole burned district had bten 
rebuilt. The loss was estimated art ^39,000^001 
1862. Troy (N Y ) was nearty destroyed by fire. 

1866, Portland (Maine) Great fire oh July 4* Ofie-half 6f the pity 
was burned; 200 acres were rkvagedl 50 bdildihgs were 
blown up to stop the progress of the fire* Loss, £a,oioo,coO 
to £2,251^000. 

1871* October, Forest and prairie fires in Wisconsin and Michigan. 
15,000 pebons were made homeless ; 1000 hves lost* Loss 
estimated at £600,000* 


Bjuxish North AMEniciv 
1815, Quebec was injured to the extent Of j£26e,«0o. 

1845, „ 1650 houses weku bufxiedi May 28^ One-third of dtie 

population made honseleas, Loss fmm £400,000 to 
/73o,ooo. Anothet to, on Juris 28, .consumed 1300 
oweliiilgs* 60O10 persons were snado lionieless* 30 
itreetnaestroyod. insurance looses. £<$0,770 
i866« „ ngoo houses and 17 chumhes in Fcenbfa qustox burned 

1825* iToW BrutofiflA ^ tract of 4,000,000 aerea, more than 
lOd nL m length, was bgfned over , it mclnded man> 
towns, xao persons kdlsd, and 875 head of cattle 59^^ 
balldingt* burned Loss, abou^t £6 d,ooo Triwnb of Nev- 
I castle^ Ghrithiiin aod Ddnglastciwn dettroj^ed 
1837^ 5l/0fiii(New BrtinswxCkli ^xi^ houSea bnnwd, January 13, 
and nearly dll the busmess part ot the mty. Loss, 
£t,qoo4000* 
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Sl»J\t>^n. Great 'firoiott Jwat'OSi 
200 acres, 
stroyed^; lo 
lost. Tdttd 
burned* 

S$J^kn *9 (Newfowndlaad) was nearly destroyed, Jope 0 « 
Tvp whole streets burped upwards id i pu touf* 
estimated at ,(1,000,000. 

Monir^ai, A fire destroyed the finest part of fhe city an 
June 7, 200 bouses were burned^ 

,1, A fire on July 9 rendered io,o<io people destitute. 
The space burned was x m. in length by ^ sou in 
width, including 1200 houses. Loss, ;(x,ooo,ooo. 


* South AiucniCA 

1536. Ctuico was nearly consumed. 

180X. Mendoza, A great fire followed an eartlKtuake which had 
destroyed 10,000 people. 

1862. Valparaiso was devastated >by fixe. 

1863^ Sanitagot, Fixe m the Jesuit church; 2000 persons^ mostly 
women and children, perished. 

West Inpies 

i7;s2« Pierre (Marbntaue). had 700 bouses burned. 

1 782. Kingston (Jamaica) had 80 houses burned. Loss, /500/>oo. 

1795. Montego Bay (Jamaica) Loss by fire of ,(400,000, 

1805. St Thomas, 900 warehouses oonaumed. Loss, £6,000^00. 

i8o8« Spanish Town (Tnmdad) was totally destroyed. Loss esti- 
mated at j(i,500,ooo, 

1828. Havana lost 350 houses ; 2000 persons reduced to poverty. 

1843, kepubticain (Haiti). Nearly one-third of the town was 
burned. 


Since this list was compiled, there have been further notable 
fires, more particularly in Nortli America, the great conflagra- 
tions at Chicago, Baltimore and San Francisco being terrible 
examples But speaking generally, these conflagrations, exten- 
sive as they were, only repeated the earlier lessons as to the 
necessity of combating the general negligence of the public by 
attaching far greater importance to the development of fire- 
prevcntive measures even than to the better organization of the 
fire-fighting establishments 

It may be of interest to mention notable fires in th^ British 
empire, and London m particular, during the decade 1890 to 
1899 — 


Pori of Spain (Tnmdad) . • . 
Xcw Weatnunster (British Columbia) 
Toronto (Ontario) « . • • 


Windsor (Nova Scotia) • • • 

St John's (NewfoundUnd) • • 
London— Charterhouse Square • 

„ St ^ary Axe . . • 

„ Old Bailey and Fleet Street 

„ Tabernacle Street, Finsbury 

„ Bermondsey Leather Market 


„ Mmones • , • 

„ South-West India Pocks 

„ Charlotte and X.eonard Streets, 

„ Cnpplegate 

Nottingham 
Sheffidd . 


Finsbury 


Bradford • • • » 

Sunderland « • • • 

Dublin « • • • 

Glasgow — Andorston Quay 
„ Dunlop Street 


March 4, 2895 
bept to, 2898 
Jan 6, iQ, and 
March 3, 1895 
Oct, 17, 1897 
8, 1892 


»ec. 25, 1889 

18. 1893 
- 15. *893 

June 21, 1894 
Sept. 13, 1894 
i 7 » 1895 

10, X894 

8. 1895 

10, x89() 

19. 1897 

17. 1894 
21, 1893 
30, 1896 

18. 1898 
/ay 4. J894 
Jan 16, 1897 
Apnl 23, 1898 


May 

Nov, 

Feb 

Jane 

Nov, 

Nov, 

Doc, 

Nov 

e 


As to fires m any one specific class of building, the extra- 
ordxnaiy number of fires that occurred in theatres and similar 
places of public entertainment up to the close the 19th century 
calls for mention. Since that time^ however, there has been a 
^Considerable abatement in this respect, owing to the adoption 
of successful measures of fire prevexltion. A list of sofne 1100 
fires was puljilished by Edwin 0 . Sachs in XS97 {Ftras al PMu 
Enkrtainments\ and the results of these fires analysed. They 
involved a recorded loss of life td the extent of 9350 souls. About 
hallE of them (584) pccurred in Europe, and the remainder in 
other ps^ts 01 the world Since the j^blication of thM li^t 
extraordinary efforts have been made in all countries to reduce 
the nsk of fires in piibliC' ehtedamnaientii. The only notaUe 
di^hstet thi^t has occurred lihoe ym tihat at the I^bquors Theatre 


The annual dridn in loss of h|e and in property through fires 
is far grealar rthan is genecally realisedf ana idthough w loss 
of life and property is beix^ materially reduced from year to year, 
mainly by the fijre*prev«ntive measures that »are now making 
themselves the annual fire wastage of the world stiU averages 
quite £50,000,000 sterling. It is extremely diffidult to obtain 
precise data as to the fire loasi insured and unuisuired, hut it 
may be assumed that m Great Bntam the annual average loss 
by fire, towards tjhc end of the r9th century (say 1897), was about 
£17,000,000 sterling, and that this had been xnaten^ly reduced 
' by^ X909 to probably somewhere about £12,000,000 sterlkig. 

: Tl^ extraorduiaiy diminution in the fire waste of Great Britain, 
^in spite of the daily increasing number of^ houses, and the 
i increasix^ amount of property in buildings — is in the main owing 
s to the fire-preventive measures, which have led to a better class 
I of new building and a great improvement in existing structures, 
and further, to a greater display of intelligence and interest in 
general fire precautionary measures by the public. 

Notable improvements in the fire service have been effected, 
more particularly m London and in the country towns of the 
south of Englancl since 1903, The International Fire Exhibition 
held m 1903 at EarTs Court, and the Fire Prevention Congress 
of the same year, may be said to have revolutionized thought 
on the subject of fire brigade organization and equipment in the 
British empire, but, for all that, the advance made by the fire 
service has not been so rapid as the development of the fire- 
preventive side of fire protection. 

Ftre ProtecUm — ^The term ** Fire Protection ” is often mis- 
understood. Fire-extinguishing — in other words, fire brigade 
work — is what the majority understand by it, and many towns 
consider themselves well protected if they can boast of an 
efficiently manned fire-engine estaJiUshmont. The fire brigade 
as such, however, has but a minor role m a rational system of 
protection. Really well-protected towns owe their condition 
m the first place to properly applied preventive legislation, based 
on the practical experience and research of architects, engineers, 
fire experts and insurance and municipal offiaals. Fire protec- 
tion IS a combination of fire prevention, fire combating and fire 
research. 

Under the headiug of Fire Prevention ” should be classed 
all preventive measures, including the education of the puUic ; 
and under the heading Fire Combating ” should be classed 
both self-help and outside help. 

Preventive measures may be the result of private initiative, 
but as a rule they are defined by tlie local authority, and con- 
tained partlv m Building Acts, and partly m separate codes of 
firensurvey regulations— supplemented, if necessary, by special 
rules as to the treatment of extraordinary risks, such as the 
storage of petroleum, the manu^ture of explosives, and theatric 
cal performances. The education of the pubhc may be simply 
such as can be liegun informally at school and continued by 
official or semi-official warnings, and a judicious arrangement 
with the newspapers as to the tendency of their fire reports. 

Such forms of training have already been successfully introduced. 
There arc Enghsh towns where the authorities have, for instance, 
had some of the meaningless fables of the old elementary senool 
Standard Header replaced by more Instructive ones, which warn 
children not to play with matohi^s, and teach them to tun for help 
in case of an emergency. Instructive copy-hook headmea have been 
arranged in place of the xneaningie*is sentences so often used in 
elementary schools Tliere arc a number of municipalities where 
regular warnings are issued every December as to the dangerous 
Christmas-tree In such places every mhabitant has at least aa 
opportunity of learning how to throw a bucket of water pxoperly, 
and how to tnp up a bummg woman and roU her up without faxmmg 
the flames 'Ine householder is officially informed where the nearest 
fire-call pomt is, and hpw long he must expect to wait till the Unit 
engine can reach his house, if he is a newspaper reader, he will 
also have ample opportunity of knowing the resources of his town, 
and the local reporter’s fire report will give him much useful infor- 
mation based on ^acts or hints supplied by the authorities. 

Both self-help shA outside help must be classed under the 
heading of ** Fine Combatixig.” Self-help mainly deals with 
.the protectioa of large risks, such as factories, stores and pul)hG 
places of amusement, which lend themselves to rogulatioiu 
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Tte r^uirements of the fire survey code may allow for hydrants 
Or sprinklers m certain nsks^ and auo for their regular inspection^ 
aM the means for self-help may thus be given* These means 
will^ however^ probably not be properly employed unless some 
of the employes engaged on the risk are instructed as to their 
purpose, and have confidence m the apparatus at their disposal 
The possibility of proper self-help m dangerous risks may be 
encouraged by enforcing regular drills for the employes, and 
regular inspections to test their efficiency. There are towns 
where great reliance is placed on the efforts of such amateur 
firemen, ^ In some cities they even receive extra pay and are 
formed into units, properly uniformed and equipped, and 
retained by the fire brigade as a reserve force for emergencies. 

Self-help for the shopkeeper, the lodger or the householder 
can scarcely be regulated. The opportunities already mentioned 
for the education of the public, if properly utilized, would assure 
intelligent behaviour on the part of a large percentage of the 
community. There are places where, without any regulation 
bidng attempted, and thanks entirely to the influence referred 
to, most residences can boast of a hand-pump, a bucket, and a 
(irowbar, the proper use of which is known to most of the house- 
hold. Self-help m small risks may, however, be distinctly 
encouraged by the authorities, without any irksome interference 
with personal liberty, simply by the provision of street pillar- 
boxes, with the necessaries of first aid, including perhaps a couple 
of scaling ladders, and, further, by opportunities being given 
to householders to learn how to handle them. If a street pillar- 
box of this kind be put in a fire-station, and certain afternoons 
m the year be reserved on which this elementary instruction will 
be given, and the students afterwards shown over the fire-station 
or treated to a ** turn-out/* a considerable number will be found 
to take advantage of the opportunity No matter whether 
curiosity or real interest brings them, the object in view will 
be attained. 

Under “ outside ” help should he understood what is organized, 
and not simply such as is tendered by the casual passer-by or 
by a neighbour. The link between self-help and outside help is 
the fire-call. 

The Ftre-CalU — ^The efficiency of the fire-call depends not 
onijr on the instrument employed and its position, but also 
on its conspicuous appearance, and the indications by which 
Its situation may be discovered 'fhese mdications arc quite 
as important as the instruments themselves The conspicuous- 
ness of the instrument alone does not suffice Of the official 
notifications ^iven in the press, those in regard to the position 
of the call-points are among the most useful. An indication at 
every street comer as to the direction to take to reach the point — 
6r perhaps better, the conspicuous advertisement of the nearest 
call-point over every post pillar-box and inside every front door — 
may enable the veriest stranger to call assistance, and minimize 
the chances of time being lost in search of the instrument It 
is immaterial for the moment whether the helpers are called by 
bell outside a fire-slation, by a messenger from some special 
messenger service, by a call through a telephone, or by an 
electric or automatic appliance. Any instrument will do that 
ensures the call being transmitted with maximum speed and 
certainty and m full accord with the requirements of the locality. 

Outstie Help , — Organized outside help may not^ be limited 
simply to the attendance of the fire brigade. Special arrange- 
ments can be made for the attendance of the local police force, 
a public or private salvage corps, an ambulance, or, in some 
cases, a military guard. Then in some instances arrangements 
are made for the attendance of the water and gas companies* 
servants, and even officials from the public works office, insur- 
ance surveyors, and the Press. There are places where the salvage 
co^ arrives on the scene almost simultaneously with the fire 
brigade, and others where the police are generally on the spot 
in good force five minutes after the orrivd of the first engines. 
There are sevefil cities where the ambulance wagon and the 
Steamers arrive together, and another city where the military 
authorities always send a fire piquet which can be turned out 
in It few minutes. 
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If all these helpers come together, no matter how high the rank 
pf the individqti commanders, the senior officer of the fire 
brigade, even if be bolds ^y non-commissioned officer’s rank, 
should have control, and his authority be fully recognized. 
Unfortunately, there are not many countries where this is the 
case. The emciCncy of outside help depends m the first instance 
on the clear definition of the duties and powers of all concerned— 
on the legal foundation, in fact ; then on the organization, the 
theoreticatty as well as practically correct executive and, last, 
but by no means least, on the prest^e, the social standing, the 
education of commanders and their ability to handle^ men. 
Among the rank and fileiof the brigade, clear-headedness,, pluck, 
smartness and agility wdl be as invaluable as reckless dare- 
devilry; showy ^obatism, or an unhealthy ambition for 
public applause, will be dangerous. 

Researek , — ^Under the heading “ Pire Research should be 
included theoretical and experimental investigation as to 
materials and construction, combined with the chronicling of 
practical experience in fires, then the careful investigation and 
chronicling of the causes of fires, assisted where necessary by a 
power for holding fire inquests m interestmg, suspicious or fatal 
cases. Experimental investigation as to natural and accidental 
causes ^ distinct from criminal causes can be included. Re- 
search in criminal cases may be assisted not only by a fire 
inquest, but also by immediate formal inquiries held on the spot, 
by the senior fire brigade and police officers present, or by 
immediate government investigations held on the same lines as 
inquiries into explosions and railway accidents.^ As to general 
research work, there are several cities which contribute sub- 
stantially towards the costs of fire tests at independent testing 
stations. Some towns also have special commissions of experts 
who visit all big fires occurring within easy travelling distance, 
take photographs and sketches, and issue reports as to how the 
materials were affected Then there are the usual statistics 
as to outbreaks, their recurrence and causes, and m some places 
such tables are supplemented by reports on experiments with 
oil lamps, their burners and wicks, electric wiring, and the like. 

Ihe British hire Prevention Committee —The Britibh Fire l^even- 
tion Committee is ah organ ixhtion founded a few days after the great 
Cripplegate (London) fire m 1897, ^*^<1 mcoqioratcd m February 
1899 It comprises sOmf‘*5oo' members and subsenbers The 
members include civil engineers, pulilic olficials holding government 
appointments, fire Chiefs, insurance surveyors and architects, whilst 
the subsenbers m the main* inchide the great public departments, 
such as the admiralty aUd war ofiice, and municipalities, such as the 
important corporattons of Glasgow, X^verpool and the like Colonial 
government departments and municipalities arc also on the roll, 
together with a certain number of colonial members New Zealand 
has formed a spcci£d section havmg its own local honorary secretary. 
The ordinary work of the comixfittee is carried out by a council 
and an executive, sCnd the necessary lundl are provided by the sub- 
scription of members add subscribers. The services of the members 
of council and executive arc given gratuitously, no out-of-pocket 
expenses of any kirfd being refunded ‘ Whilst the routine work deals 
mainly with questions of regulations, rules and publications of 
gener^ technical irftereSt, tHfe terts aib probably what liave brought 
the committee mtO prominence* and* given it* an international re- 

S utation They ate nOt only the fecoghized fire tests of Great 
Iritain, but they rank as universal rtandard tests for the whole of 
the civilized world, *and Americans, jifst as much as Danes, Germans 
or Austrians, pride* themselves When !$ome product of their country 
has passed the official procedure of a test by the committee The 
reports of the tests, which state facts only without giving criticisms 
or recommendations, arc much appreciated by all who have the 
control of public works or the specification of appliances The 
committee does not limit itself solely to testing proprietary forma 
of construction or appliances, but has a number of tests -quite equal 
to the propnetaiy tests— of articles m general use The ordmary 
concrete floor or the ordinary wooden 101st flobr protected by asbestos 
boards or slag wool receives as much attention as a patent floor ; 


1 In the United States a special officer called a fire^marshal 
has for some time been allocated to this work m many cities, and m 
1894 state fire-marshals were authorized in Masuchusetts and in 
Maryland, this example being followed by Ohio (1900), Connecticut 
(190X}, and Washington (t ^^) ; and in other states laws have been 
passed making official inquiry compulsory. In England the question 
has been mooted whether coroners, even where no death has occurred, 
should hold similar inquiries, but though this has been done in recent 
years in the City of London no regular system exists. 
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Kod mmilariy the ordinary c\ cryday hyd»nt receives eqjual att^tioa 
with the patent hydrant, or ordinary bucket of water with the special 
fire extinguisher The ddor tests of the committee, which cover 
some thirty different types of doors, deal with no less than twenty 
ordinary wooden doors that can be made by any ordinary builder 
or cabinet-maker. These so-called non-propnetary tests are made 
at the expense of the general funds of the committee, whilst for the 
proprietary tests the owners have to pay about two-thirds of the 
expenses incurred in the form of a testing fee The expenses incurred 
m a test, of course, not only comprise the actual testing operation of 
testing, but also the expense of producing the report, which is always 
a very highly finished publication witii excellent blocks The ex- 
pense incurred also includes the establishment expenses of the testing 
station at Regent’s Park 

The British FirC Prevention Committee organised the great Fire 
Exhibition and International Fire Congress of London m 19031 lu 
both of which it enjoyed the support and assistance of the National 
Fire Brigades Union and the Association of Professional Firi Chiefs 
It from time to time despatches special commissions to the continent 
of Europe, and these visits are followed by the issue of official reports, 
well illustrated, presenting the appliances, rules and methods of the 
countnes visited, and serving as most useful reference publications 

Taken generally, the whme of the work of the committee, both 
in respect of scientific investigations and propagandism, has been 
most beneficial. Fire waste has been matenally reduced, regardless 
of the fact of the greater fire hazards and the over-growing amount 
of property In Great Btitain alone the sum saved in fire wastage 
annually is about £$, 000,000 This great annual saving has been 
obtained at an expenditure in research work, as far as the British 
Fire Prevention Committee is concerned, of about ;^23,ooo, of which 
more than half was provided by the membership m voluntary 
contributions or subscriptions 

There is no similar institution anywhere m the world, although 
several government laboratories occasionally undertake fire tests, 
notably the Gross Dchterfclde laboratory near Berlin, and several 
insurance corporations have testing plants, notably the American 
Underwriters at Chicago The offoits at research work outside 
Great Britain have, however, been spasmodic and in no way compare 
wnth the systematic senes of inquiries conducted without any 
substantial state aid m London 

Dtsinbuiton of Losses . — Property destroyed by fire is practi- 
cally an absolute loss This loss may actually only affect the 
owner, or it may be distributed among a number of people, who 
are taxed for it in the form of a contribution to their national 
or local fire fund, a share in some mutual insurance ** ring,” 
or the more usual insurance companies’ premium. In the first 
two cases some expenses have also to be met m connexion with 
the management of the fund, ** tariff ” organization, or ring.” 
In the last case, not only the expenses of management have to 
be covered, but also the costs incurred in running the insurance 
enterprise as such, and then a further amount for division amongst 
those who share the risk of the venture — ^namely, the insurance 
company’s shareholders. 

It IS well to distinguish between loss and mere expenditure 
Tlic sinking fund of the large property owner should cover a loss 
with a minimum extra expense, insurance m an extravagantly 
managed company paying large dividends will cover a loss, but 
with an unnecessarily large extra outlay In every case the I 6 ss 
remains , and as property may always be considered part of the 
community, the province or nation, as the case may oe, suffers. 
It IS always m the interest of a nation to minimize its national losses, 
no matter whether they fall on one individual's shoulders or on many, 
and whether such losses are good for certain trades or not With a 
suitable system of firo protection it is possible to bring these losses 
to a minimum, but this minimum would probably only be reached by 
an extra expense, which would fall heavier on the insurers' pockets 
m the form of municipal rates than the higher premium for the 
greater risk A practical minimum is all that can be attempted, 
and that practical minimum vanes according to Circumstances 

Practical protection must mean smaller annual insurance duos, 
and the actual extra cost of this protection should be something less 
than the saving off these dues Then not only has the nation a 
smaller dead loss, but the owner also has a smaller annual exo 
penditure for his combined contnbntions toward the losses, the 
management of his insurance, and thei protective measures. Where 
there is mutual msuiance or municipal insurance in its best 
sense, the losses by fire and the costs of the protection are often 
booked in one account, and the better protection up to a certain 
point should mean a taaller individual annual shatO. Where there 
IS company insurance the municipal rates axe increased to cover tfie 
cost of extra protection, while a proportionate decrease is expected 
in the insurance premuims C^petition and public opinion 
generally impose this dccreato'Of the msumnee raths as soon as there 
IS a greater immunity from fire, t Where the insnranee companies 
are well managed and the shazeboldera ace satisfied with reasonable 
dividendsT practical protection cap be sgi 4 to find favour with all 


concerned, but if the protection is arranged for and the companies 
do not moderate their charges accordingly, the reverse iS the case 

The position of insurance companies subscribing towards the 
maintenance of a fire brigade should here be sefernxT to, as there is 
considerable mtsunderstandmg on the subject The amnuaeat which 
municipaltties or fire brigade organizations often use is to the effect 
that the insurance companies oenve all the profit from a good fire 
service, and should contnbute towards its cost, ^ere propefly 
managed companies have the business, a better fire sennoe, however, 
means a smaller premium to the ratepayer. If the ratepayer has 
to pay for extra protection in the form of an increased municipal 
rate, or in the form of an increased premium raised to meet um 
contribution levied, this is simply juggling with figures. 

Cost— As to tfie cpst of a practical system of fire protection^ 
better and safer building from the fire point of view means 
better and more valuable structures of longer life from the 
economic aspect. Such better and safer constructional work 
pays for itself and cannot be considered in the light of an extra 
tax on the building owner. The compilation and administration 
of the fire protective clauses in a Building Act would be attended 
to by the same executive authorities as would in any case 
superintend general structural matters, and the additional 
work would at the most require some increased clerical aid. 
If the execution of the fire survey regulations were delegated 
to the same authority there would again simply be some extra 
clerical aid to pay for, and the salanes of perhaps a few extra 
surveyors. To make the inspections thoroughly efficient, it has 
been found advisable in several instances to form parties of three 
for the rounds The second man would, in this case, be a fire 
brigade office^ and the third probably a master chimney-sweep, 
who would have to receive a special retaining fee. 

The cost of the public training referred to would be small, 
as the elementary part would simply be included in the school- 
master’s work, and the Press matters could be easily managed 
in the fire brigade office. Payments would have only to be made 
for advertisements, such as the official warnings, lists for fire- 
call points, &c , and perhaps for the publication of semi-official 
hints Self-help, as far as inspection and drills for amateurs 
are concerned, would be under the control of the fire brigade. 
There would, however, be an extra expense for the purchase 
and maintenance of the street first-aid appliances referred to. 

The most expensive items in the system of fire protection 
undoubtedly come under the headings Fire-Call ” and Fire 
Brigade ’’ As to the former, there are a number of cities where 
the cost is modified by having the whole of the electrical service 
for the police force, the ambulance and fire brigade, managed by 
a separate department. The same wires call up each 01 these 
services, and, as the same staff attend to their maintenance, 
the fire protection of a city need only be debited with perhaps 
a third of the outlay it would occasion if managed independently- 
The combined system has also the great advantage of facilitating 
the mutual working of the different services m case of an emer- 
gency. The indicators wh^ch have been referred to involve an 
outlay ; but here again, if the three services work together, 
the expenses on the count of fire protection can be lessened. 
The money rewards given in some cities to the individuals who 
first call the fire-engines may become a heavy item. Their 
utility IS doubtful, and they have formed an inducement lor 
arson. 

As to the outlay on fire brigade establishment, a strong 
active force should be provided, supported bjr efficient reserves. 
The latter should be as inexpensive as possible, but should at 
least constitute a part-paid and disciplined body which could 
be easily called in for emergencies. Fire brigade budgets cannot 
allow for an active force being read^ for such coincidences as an 
unusual number of large fires starting simultaneously, but they 
must allow for an ample strength always being forthcoming 
for tha ordinary emergencies, and this with all due consideration 
for men’s rest, and possible sickness. An undermanned fire 
brigade is an anomaly which is generally fai^, not only to the 
property owner, but also to the 'whole efficiency and esprit of 
the force The budget must also ailiow for an attractive rate of 
I pay, as the profession is one which requires men who have a 
I maximum of the sterling qualities which we look for ia the pick 
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of a natidn. It must also not be fbq^otten that tl;^ fire sprviqs 
mi one of the few where a systen^ of {leiisioDs is the only fair my 
of recognizing the rieks of limb^and healthy and at the sane tine 
securing that stability m which practical experience from long 
seryice is so essentiar a fatter, budget must allow for at) 
ample reserve of appbancea. 

Whetfanr or not a iBne brigade should be eoi strong as to permit 
of its having a separate section for salvage corps purpose 
depends on circumstances. Economically a salvage corps is 
required^ and should be part and parqel of the municipal brigade 
and organized on the same lines with a reserve^ no matter 
whether the insurance of the locality be managed by the authori- 
ties or by Companies If a corps is necessary^ it matters little 
whether it be paid for out of premiums or out of rates. 

Of further expenses which have to be considered, there are 
items for fire research and fire inquest. If managed economically, 
due confidence heirig placed in the opmions of the fire officers 
and surveyors, there is no reason why the outlay should be great 
The statistical work would only require some clerical aid. Where 
special coroners are retained for criminal cases some extra money 
wiB of course be required ; but even here the costs need not be 
excessive, as there are many retired fire brigade officers and fire 
surveyors who are well suited for the work, and would be satisfied 
with a j^mall emolument 

As to the cost of the water supply, there are but few places 
where special fire high-pressure maips are laid on in the interests 
of fire protection. As a rule the costs which are debited to the 
heading Fire Protection ** have simply to cover the maintenance 
of hydrants and tablets, or at the most the cost of the water 
actually used for fire-cxtinguishing purposes Sometimes the 
cost of hydrants is shared with the scavenging department or 
the commission of sewers, which also have the use of them. 
Where the provision of water and Itydrants falls to a private 
water company, the property owners will be paymg their share 
for them, indirectly, m the form of water rates 

The protective measures referred to will serve both for Hfe- 
saidng and for the protection of property. It should be re- 
membered that a good staircase and a ladder are often as useful 
for the raanccuvring of the firemen as for life-saving purposes, 
and that they are practically as essential for the saving of pro- 
perty as for saving life. No distinction need be made between 
the two risks when speaking of fire protection m general , but as 
the safety of the most valueless life is generally classed higher 
than that of the most valuable property, it may be well to give 
life-savmg the first place when alluding to the two separately. 

Ctimhial fire-raising only prevails where the fire-protective 
system is defective. With good construction and a fire survey, 
the quick arrival of the firemen, and careful inquests, the risks 
of detection are as a rule far too great to encourage its growth. 

Saving of Life —Under “ Fire Prevention ** special require*- 
ments in the Building Act can greatly influence the safety of life 
by requiring practicd exits and sufficient staircase accommoda- 
tion The risks in theatres and assembly halls require separate 
tegislation. In ordinary structures no inmate of a buildinff 
should be more than sixty feet away from a staircase, and 
preferably there should be two staircases at his disposal in the 
event of one being blocked Generally, attention is only given 
to the construction of stairbates ; but it must be pointed out that 
their ventilation is equally important Smoke is even a greater 
danger than fire, and may hamper tiie helpers terribly. The 
pos»bffity Of opening a window has saved many a life. 

Safety of Jropeffy— As far as the protection of property 
is concerned, tfie prevention of outbreaks carf be ihfhiencw uy 
the careful cofistn^On of flues, hearths, stoVes, and hi certain 
classes of bufldtngs by the construction of floors and ceiEngs^ 
the arrangement ot sl^lkhts, shutters and li^tmng conductors. 
Then cbmes the prevention of the fire sprming, first, by 
division qP risks^ and secOndfy^ by the materian used fax eon* 
atruction. 

The legislator^ first ambitien must be to prevent a fire in one 
honSe from spr^dShg to anotbei; and a stroERger^s properly^ 
ao % say, from behg etxdangered. This b quite pdssible, given 


good party waBs tarried Well over the roof tb a hd|ght regnlated 
by the nature of the risk, the provision of the ahixtterato vUows 
where aeceissary, atid the use of fire-misting glass. Again, a 
thoroughly good roof^— of still better^a fire<ves»tiag attic floor 
—can ob much. If the locality has a fire brigade and the force 
is efficientbr handled, spreads ** from one house to another 
should never occur. Narrow thoroughfares and courta are, 
however, a source of danger which may baffle all efforts to 
localize a fhe. This should be remembered by those responsible 
for street improvements. 

The division of a building or large ** risk ” into a number 
of minor ones is only possible to a certain extent. There is no 
need to spend enormous sums to make each of the minor nsks ’’ 
impregnable. The desire should be simply to try to retard the 
spread for a certain lunited time after the flames have really 
takta hold of the contents. In those minutes most fires will 
have been discovered, and, where there is an efficient fire- 
extinguishing establishment, a sufficient number of firemen can 
be on the spot to localize the outbreak and prevent the coa-^ 
fiagration from becoming a big one. In the drawing-roomi of an 
ordinary well-bbilt house, for example, if the joists are strong 
and the boards grooved, if some light pugging be used and the 
plastering properly done, if the doors axe made well-fitting and 
fairly strong, a ve^ considerable amount of furniture and fittings 
can remain well alight for half an hour before there is a spread. 
In a warehouse or factory risk ” the same holds good. With 
well-built wooden floors, Sickly pugged, and the ceilings perhaps 
run on wire netting or on metal instead of on laths, with ordmary 
double Icdged doors safely hung, at the most perhaps lined with 
sheet iron or aslxistos cloth, a very stifl blaze can be imprisoned 
for a considerable time. Many of the recent forms of patent ” 
flooring arc exceedingly useful for the division of risks,” and 
with their aid a fire can be limited to an individual storey of a 
building, but it should not be forgotten that even the best of 
flooring is useless if carried by unprotected iron girders supported, 
say, by some hght framing or weak partition. The general 
mistake made in using expensive iron and concrete construction 
is the tendency to allow some breach to be made {for lifts, 
shafting, &c.), through which the fire spreads, or to forget that 
the protection of the supports and girder-woric requires most 
careful attention 

Of the various systems of patent ” flooring, as a rule the 
simpler forms are the more satisfactory. It should, however, 
always be remembered that any specific form of flooring alone 
does not prevent a fire breaking from one risk ” to another. 
Th^ should go hand m hand with general good construction, 
and naked ironwork must be non-existent Some of the modern 
fire-resistmg floors are too expensive to permit their introduction 
for fire protection alone In considermg their introduction, the 
general advantages which they afford as to spans,, thickness, 
^neral stability, &c , should be taken into account. A practical 
installation of floors, partitions, doors, &c, should, first, not 
mcreaae the cost of a building more ^an 5 %, and secondly 
tifiould add to the general value of the structure by giving it a 
more substantial character. 

The danger of bft wells, skylights and shaft openings should 
not be forgotten. The last ^uld he as small as possible, well 
armed with shutters, the skylights should have fire-vesistUEig 
glass, and the lifts not Only verticti doors, but also honzontsd 
flaps, cutting up the well into sections. The question of light 
partitions must also not be neglected. 

Division of ** nsks,” commonHieiise construction, and proper 
staircase accommodation are really all that fire protection 
requires, where the speciti Btdlding Act clauses have been 
kept within the knes indicated, these ihas been little friction and 
discontent. It uoffiyaa a injb wheat the authorities are eoeentsio 
m their demaiids that the building owner consideri bimsetf 
harassed protective measures. 

Fire survey regulationa should mainly aim at mevonting the 
oettod mthmk <rf fim. In certain classes of xiiSiis &b» survey 
can also iiuweaso the personal safety of the kfimtea and lessaa 
the possifaffity* bf k fire S]|ireading. The provition of fire^scdpeif 
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or ladders^ and a regular inspection of their efBdehcyi trfU do 
much. The examination of a rusty door-oatch may save a 
bdildmg. The actu/d jprefventive work of the su^veypr will, 
hoiweruer, mostly consist ih warning property owners against 
tempore^ stoves striding on ordinary floor boards, sooty 
chimneys, badly hung lamps, dangerous burners and gas 
brackets fixed m risky positions. Self-help will be greatly 
facilitated by the judicious arrangement of flre-eKtinguishing 
gear, and a hke mspection of its efficiency Hydrants ,and 
cocks must not rust, nor must the hose get stiff that the water 
cannot pass through it, or sprinklers cl^ed. Hand pumps and 
pails must always stand ready filled. One of the greatest errors 
generally made m distributing such apparatus is disregard of 
the fact that the amateur likes to have an easy retreat if his 
efforts are unsuccessful, and if this is not the case, ho may not, 
perhaps, use the gear at alL 

With regard tp regulations governing special risks, so far 
as the safety of the public in theatres and public assembly halls 
IS concerned, attention should be cliiefly givcni to the exits. 
Spread of fire, and even its outbreak, are secondary considera- 
tions. A panic caused by the suspicion of a fire can be quite 
os fatal as that caused by the actual start of a conflagration 
In the storage of petroleum m shops, direct communication 
should be prevented between the shop or cellar and the mam 
staircase or the living rooms The salle of dangerous lamps and 
burners should be prohibited. 

Fire-*pestsifn^ Matmds — One of thc^ greatest misnomers 
m connexion with fire prevention was originally the description 
of certain materials and systems of construction as being fire- 
proof.” This has seriously affected the de v e l op m ent of the 
movement towards fire prevention, fos, having regjard to the fact 
that nothing descnlSed as “ fire-proof ” could be fire-proof in 
the true sense, confidence was lost in everything so described, 
and m fdet everything described as ** fire-proof ” came to be 
looked on with suspicion. In order to decrease this suspicion 
and obtam a better understanding cm the subject, the Inter- 
national Fire Prevention Congress of London in X903, at which 
some 800 representatives of government departments and 
mqnicipalities were present, discussed this matter at considerable 
length, and they arrived at conclusions which, in. consideration 
of their importance in affecting the whole development of firc- 
resisUng construction, are published below It is the dassifica- 
tiqn of fire rsisistance adopted by this congress in 1903, that has 
been utilized by all concerned throughout the British empire, 
and m numerous other countries^ since that date. 

The resolutions adopted by the eongress embodied the re- 
commendations Qoatamed m the following statement issued by 
the British Fire Prevention Committee — 

The pmeutive of the British Fire Prevention Committee having 
given theic careful consideration to the common misuse of the term 
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fire-proof,*^ now mdiscnminately and often most unsuitably 
applied to many btuftding matcrhifs and aystemS of tmttdlng <mn- 
Btruction in use m Great Britain, have come to the conclusion mat 
the avoidance of this term m general business, technicali and legis- 
fative vocabulary fs essential • 

The executive consider the term ** firc-rcsisimg " more applicable 
for general use, and that it more correctly descnlies the varying 
qualities of different matnials and systems of construction intended 
to resist the**effuQt of fire for shorter or longer periods, at high o^w 


< 1 

Classification, 

Sub-Class 

Duration 
of lest 

1 


At Least 


fire-resisting qualities of materials and systems of construction, 
deea. Hana pumps ana consider that the public, the professions concerned, and likoaise 
no of the greatest errors the authonties contiollmg building operations, should clearly dis- 
ipatUt;us is disregard of criminate between the amount of protection obtamabh or, 111 fact, 
p an Piisv rPtrAiS if requisite for different classes of property- For mstance, the city 
t warehouac filled with highly initimmable goods of great wc^ht 

rt xnc case, n& may noi, requires very diflercnt x)rotcction from the tenement house ol thi 
suburbs 

special risks, so far The executive are desirous of discriminating between fire-rcsisling 
id niiMir V hallo materials and systems of construction affording temporary protection, 

protecrion, and fdl prolecUon against fire, imd to classify all 
iiy given xo xne wixs. budding matensis and systems of construction under these thrt 
re secondary considera- headings Tlic exact and definite limit of these three classes is based 
l of a fire can be quite on the experience obtained from numerous mvesfigatfons an<f tests, 
iteHs nf a ivuifiaamtinn combined With the experience obtained from actual fires, and afUr 

consideration of the lunitations of building practice a^ the 
, direct communication question of cost 

or cellar and the main The executive's minimum requirements of fire-rcsistance for 
of dlangerouS lamps and building materials or systems of construction will be seen from ih( 
^ standaA tables appended for — 

ih. j, 

ngmuUy Uie deicnption jil Pirc icsmiJs doon. 

'ti^WOtlon^ could be popularly summarized as follpws — 

le development of the («) That temporary protectioif implies resistance against fire 
lavmg regjard to the fact fior at h^ast three quarters of an hour 

* could be fire-proof m partial protection implies resistance against a fierce fire 

for at least one hour and a half 

&verythiM so described, protection imtihes resistance against a fierce fire 

ure-prooi came to be for at least two hours and a halt 

decrease this suspicion The conditions imdiT this Tesi^anch should be obtainable, the 
the subject the Inter- E^tual mmimom temperatures, thickness, questions of load, and 
mdnn in ot ti/Wb application of wdter can be appreciated from the annexed tables 

mamm 1903, at WJMCh afl technically interested, but for the popular diwrimmatioa- 

lent departments and which tho executive are desirous of encouraging — the time standard 
s matter at considerable alone should sunice 

which in. consideration desirable that these standards bd:ome the universal standards 

nil* devplnnmetit nf fire- country, on the continent and m the United States, so that 

□1C acvciopmcnx the same standardization may m future be common to all countries, 

ow It IS the ciassmea- and the preliminary arrangements for this universal standardization 
mgress in 1903, that has am already m hand, 
out the British empire, 

hat date. Cotnbating,--As to self-hdp, compkcation must always 

grass embodied the re- be avoided. The amateur fireman must be drilled on the simplest 
ng statement issued by bnes. One thing which must be instilled into him is not to 
^ waste water--^ sure sign of lack of training. Of course the drills 

mtion Committee having ^ ^be same fires as those of the local br^ade, and on 

nmpn misuse of the term np account should other gear be used for self-help than is generally 

Standard Table far Fire^restsHng Floors and Cetitngs, 


Minimum 


TompoFary Frotecticm mm 4 M.n » . 


XMwatioa 


1500® F 
(815 5" C) 


1500® F 
(8x3-5% ) 



Ixiadpor 
Supi rncul 
Toot 

Distributed 
(per Sq Metre) 

Minimum 

Buperhcial 

Area 

under Test 

Minimum 
lime Jor , 
Application 
of Water 
under I’tuss. 

Optional 

100 «*q ft 
('I290!.; m) 

2 nuns 

Optional 

200 S 1 ft 

(18 5hc) bq, m.) 

2 mins 

112 tb 

(346.83. kg ) 

100 sq ft 
(9*290 sq m ) 

2 mins 

iG 3 ' 

(829 278 kg ) 

Soosq ft 
(18*589 sq m) 

2 mins 


C^ate A 150 mins 


2«4 lb 

(?«93 7o6lBg,) 


100 sq ft 
ft) 290 sq* m ) 
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Standard Toblt for htre-f^sisHng ParMitons, 


Classification^ 

Sub-class. 

III 

s 

Minimum 

Temperature, 

Thldtnes. oI 
■M&tMiia, 

Minimum 

SuperficiM 

Area 

under Test, 

Mmilhum 
Time for 
Application 
of Water 
under Press. 

Temporary Protection 

Class A 

45 nuns. 

(8i5-3*C.) 

s m and under 
{-051 m.) 

8osq ft 
(7'43a «q n» ) 

2 mins. 

GassB 

60 mins. 

1300* F. 
(8i3-5*C) 

Optional 

80 sq, ft 
(7-43* aq m) 

|B9|| 

Partial Protection 

Class A 

00 mins 

1800® F. 
(982 2® C ) 

2| in. and under 
<•063 m ) 

80 sq. ft j 

(7-43* sq « ) 1 

2 mms. 

C lass B 

lao mins 

i8oo® P 
(982*2® C.) 

Optional 

80 sq ft 
(7 432sq m) 

a mms. 

Fun Protectioa | 

Class A 

150 mins 

1800® F 
(982 2® C ) 

2} in and under 
(*063 m ) 

80 sq ft. 1 
(7 43* sq m ) 

2 mins. 

Class B 

240 mins 

1800® F 
(982 2®C) 

Optional 

80 sq ft. 
(7432 sq.m) 

5 mms. 


Staftdaid Table for Ftre-renshftg Single Doors, mth of wUhoul Frames 


Qassificationt 

Sub-class. 

Duration 
of Test 

At Least 

Minimum 

Temperature 

Thickness of 
Material, 

Minimum 

Superficial 

Area 

under Test. 

Minimum 
Time for 
Application 
of Water 
under Press. 1 

Temporary Protection • • • • • 

j Class K 

45 mms 

1500* F 
(815 3“ C) 

2 m and under 
( 031 m ) 

20 sq ft 
(i«858sq in) 

2 mins. 

Class B 

60 mms. 

1300" F 
(813 3° C) 

Optional 

20 sq ft 
(i 858 sq m ) 

2 mins. 

IHirlial Protectioa •'j 

Class A 

90 mms 

1 

1800“ F 
(<»82 2° C ) 

s| m and under 
( 003 III ) 

20 sq ft 
(1*858 sq m ) 

2 mms. 

Class B 

120 mms 

1800® F 
(082 2» C ) 

Optional 

20 sq ft 
(t 858 *.ci m ) 1 

2 mms. 

Full Protection ax.ju.n... • | 

Class A 

150 mms 

1800® F 
(982 2®C) 

j in and under 
( 018 m ) 

25 sq ft 
(2-322 bq m.) 

2 mins. 

Class B 

240 mms 1 

iSno^F 
(982 2® C ) 

Optional 

25 sq ft 
(2*322 sq m) 

5 mms. 


customa^' in that lout* vWien \uiuaieeri» and regulars work 
together^ tiic furmer should always remember that tlie paid 
force arc experts, though the regulars must never have that 
contempt for volunteer work so often noticeable. Volunteers 
are often men who are probably experts in some other vocation 
outside fire-fighting, and have not had the opportunities which 
a professional fire-fighter has had 

Transmission of Fife-CaWr.— There are several methods of 
transmitting the message of a fire-call. The simplest is, of 
course, to run direct to me nearest fire-station ; but this is only 
possible where the distance is short In one or two cities, how- 
c\er, the number of firc-stations is so great that they are very 
close to one another, and hence direct ” calls arc generall> 
recorded. 

Then comes the system of special messengers. The fire is 
reported at some public office, police-station or guard-room, 
where there are always runners ready to start ofi to the nearest 
fire-station. The special runner is here practically a makeshift 
for the more modern telegraph or telephone line, and it is believed 
that the only city in which this system is employed is one where 
the unsettled political atmosphere has compelled the authorities 
to prohibit the construction of any telegraph lines other than 
those for the use of the general postal service. Similar messenger 
services have, however, also been introduced in connexion with 
the telegraphic signallirtt system. Private enterprises known 
as ‘‘generu me^enger” or ** call-boy” services, which arc 
oiganized for business purposes, have the advantage of including 
the fire-call and the police-call. In the same way that a cab can 
be signalled, a call may come for a fire-engine, and the ever-ready 


runner makes ofi to the fire-station instead of to the cab rank 
As a rule, these messenger offices are near the fire-station Ihe 
combination is rather a ccrious one, as it embraces the most 
advanced notions of giving every “ risk ” its own fire-call, and 
the somewhat ancient one of the special runner 
Another system for facilitating the fire-call relies entirely 
on the public telephone system, the terms of subscription to 
which may compel holders to forward fire messages if required 
to do so. This system allows for such development as the 
payment of retaining fees to porters in jniblic and other buildings 
which have a night service, on condition that the firc-call shall 
be promptly despatched. The telephones arc, perhaps, even 
provided free, if they are not forthcoming , but it should be 
remembered that the service always goes through a general 
telephone exchange, which is, of course, open day and night. 

In the specisd telephone line system special wires are laid 
from buildings ^hich are practic^ly. open all the year round 
direct to their nearest fire-stations, and some payment is agam 
made for prompt attention Sometimes the telegraph ta^ 
the place of the telephone, but this requires the porter or attend* 
ant to be specially trained to the work To simplifpr matters, 
the buildinf^ are sometimes* provided with autoihatic fite-CaUs 
instead of tdephones ; but the principle of the system remains 
the same. In districts where there are few public offices, the 
list of buildings at which* messages can be handed in has been 
frequently augmented by a set of bakeries or apothecaries’ shops, 
where night service is not umisud. * 

What may be termed semi-public street alarms come next. 
Automatic fire-oaUs are put up in the street, but their handles 
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are imder lode and key^ and the km are dietributedenly mmg 
poticemen; watchmen or househddeiw^ and tiie meme^ can, 
therefore^ only be given by persons known to the authorities, 

The public automatic streetnadl is the simplest systeiO neat 
to the direct message. Private automatic fire^b or tebphones 
can be laid on from dangerous risks^ and there has even \mn an 
instance where an attempt was made to give every householder 
a private fire^sdl. This 83rstem is, however^ unfortunately 
too extreme for the municipal purse. If in connexion with 
some other paying enterprise, as in the case of the messenger 
services referred to, it would be a different matter, though it 
should also not be forgotten that top great a number of call 
points means a probable repetition of signals of the same fire, 
and a risk of too many sections of the fire brigade being on the 
road to it. 

Besides these forms of “ call,” there is also the private alarm. 
Dangerous buildings are frequently provided with telephones, 
alarm-posts, or even automatic temperature mdicators, by which 
a call can be given direct from the ” risk ” involved. 

Call points should be not only conspicuous, but also m most 
frequented positions. Possibly, in some tovms, a point in front 
of a church would be the best ; in others, the front of a publio 
house. It should always be remembered that every facility 
should be given to enable as many people as possible to know 
the whereabouts of the call points without any distinct effort 
on their part. Red paint may make a call pillar conspicuous 
by day, and a coloured lamp by night. 

As to the indication of call points, a plate on every letter-box 
stating the position of the neatest call-point is perhaps one of the 
best methods. The letter-box is one of the instruments most 
in use in a modern city, and hence the plate is read by many. 
In an oriental town the public fountain would, however, take 
the place of the letter-box Plates put up inside every front 
door are somewhat extreme measures In one city red darts 
are painted on the glass of every street lamp, indicating the 
direction to be taken to find a street alarm. This sign, however, 
has the disadvantage of requiring a previous knowledge of its 
meaning, and is generally useless to a stranger in the town 

Rewards paid to messengers vary from one shilling to half a 
sovereign In some places every call is rewarded— even those 
to chimney fires — and this often results m an abuse of the 
privilege Rogues light fires on the top of a chimney and then 
run to call the engines. If a reward be given, a limitation 
should be made In one town no relation or employ 6 of the 
owner receives a reward. In other cities no rewards are given 
for calls to a fire m a dust-bin or a chimney. 

No true fireman would be annoyed at a false alarm given by 
mistake The possibility of a fire, or the suspicion of one, is 
a bona fide reason for a callVhich should not be discouraged. 
Malicious alarms should, however, be treated with the utmost 
rigour, as the absence of firemen from their stations always means 
an extra risk to life and property. Combined “lynch law” 
and imprisonment has generally been adopted with good effect. 
The rascal should first be put when caught over the pole of the 
engine and thrashed with a broad fireman’s belt, and alter that 
handed to the police. 

The fire-call should, if possible, also be so constructed as to 
facilitate intercommunication between the scene of a fire and the 
headquarters of the fire brigade* Where the runner is emploj^ed 
or the telephone is used no special arrangements are required, 
but where the telegraph or automatic call point has been intro- 
duced, the apparatus must be adapted for this contingency. 
At some automatic fire-call points a few signals can be given, at 
others a telegraphic or telephonic transmitter can be applied. 
Much valuable time may be saved in this way when more assist- 
ance IS required. 

Fife BwgnJw— The organization of fire brigades varies 
greatly. There are brigades where officers and men are practi- 
cally constantly ready to attend a fire, and others where they 
are ready on alternate days, two days out of every three, or three 
days out of every four, and the off day is entirely their own, 
or at the most, only partially used by the authorises for some 


light work. The men off duty are only expected to attend a fire 
if there is a great emergency, the brigade being atroig enough 
without them for ordinary eventualities. Both systems can be 
worked with or without part-paid or volunteer service, which 
would be only called out for great calamities. They could 
organized as a practically independent reserve force, or the 
reserve men might be attached to sections of the regies and 
nuxed with thm when the occasion arises. 'Fhe reserves can 
consist either of retired firemen who have a few regular drdls, 
or of amateurs who go through a special course pf training, and 
have some senes of drills at intervals, with preferably a short 
spell of service every year with the regulars. For the regulars, 
forty-eight hours on duty to every twenty-four off has given the 
most satisfactory results. 

The division of the active force may be on a system of a number 
of small parties of twos and threes backed by one or more strong 
bodies. Another system allows for subdivision into sections of 
equd strength, ranging from parties of, say, five men with a 
non-commissioned officer to thirty non-commissioned officers 
and men with an officer The force can, of course, also simply 
be divided up into parties or sections of different strengths not 
governed by a system of military units The sections either can 
work inde[^ndently, as units, simply governed by one central 
authority, or there can be a grouping of the units into minor 
or major bodies or districts, each duly officered, and as a whole 
individually responsible to headquarters 

The officers may be all taken from the ranks, or they may 
be “ officers and gentlemen ” in the military sense, or have only 
temporarily done work with the rank and file when in training 
There could also be a combination of these two systems. Only 
the captain and deputy-captain might l)c officers in the military 
sense, the sections or divisions being officered by “ non-coms ” 
Some cities have an officer to every thirty “ non-coms ” and men, 
whilst others put a division of as many as two hundred under 
a fireman who has risen from the ranks. Where protection is 
treated as a science, and where those in charge of a brigade have 
really to act as advisers to their employers, officers in the military 
sense have been found essential They have also been found 
advantageous where their scope is limited to fire extinguishing 
The prestige of the fire service has been raised everywhere where 
the officers, besides being fire experts, are educated men of 
social standing There are cities where the officers of the fire 
brigade are m every way recognized os equal to army or navy 
men, their social position is the same, and their mess fulfils the 
same functions as a regimental mess The fire brigade officer 
is recognized at court, and there 1$ no ceremonial without him 
On the other hand, there are also cities with brigades several 
hundred strong where the captain’s social standing is beneath 
that of a petty officer or colour-sergeant As to the primary 
training of a fire brigade officer, the best men have generally 
had some experience m another profession, such as the army, the 
navy, or the architectural and engineering professions, previous 
to their entering the fire service. Some brigades recruit frrnn 
army officers only, and preferably from the engineers or artillery 
regiments ; others recruit from among architects and engineers, 
subject to their having at least had some military ex^rience 
in the reserve forces or the volunteers. Some cities only take 
engineers or architects, and make a point of it that they should 
have no previous mililar}^ experience. Some previous experience 
in the handling of men is essential. 

As to the men, there are cities where only trained soldiers are 
taken as firemen,* others where the engines are manned by 
sailors In some towns the building trades supply the recruits , 
m others, all trades are cither discriminately or indiscriminately 
represented A combination from the army or navy on the one 
side and the building trades on the other is most satisfactory. 
The knowledge of building construction m the ranks stands the 
force m good stead, and often saved both lives and proj^erty. 
Where a brigade can boast of a few men of each important i rade, 
much money has been saved the ratepayers by the men loing 
their own repairs and refitting, but the number of men from 
sedentary trades should not be excessive. Where there are only 
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ni^ri M^Ahte^tradcf a-trtriteAcy 

t6 tiA^sidedhiess/ iind a arAdbnt tX pfi^^udice. 

Physical ifetrtngth and (XA^dd^’cnnstitiitSort ard tieqtdsita 
bbth ofikiRirs and men A^ t6 th)t height of the 'Inen, smalli vnty 
men *are vefy iiscful. Fir^K^kis^ eyes, ears and nose arc nkefr- 
sarjr, abo a‘ griod rtcirtbry. Pat rhfcA aire entirely omt^f ‘plaec m 
a brigade, ahd shotiW be transferred to sofnef othter' semec if 
the fatnes$ b6 developed during thw enga^ewicnit witha^brigade; 
Marty brigades take only single men, ** iwn-coms and offieem 
only bemg allowed fo many. There are many brigades whmre 
twenty^twd and forty are the limits of age for tho prrvai^es, fifty 
for thrt non-cbms,’^ and si*ty foir the officers. 

As‘to the equipment, there are brigades 'which have all their 
sections or units provided with practicaHy the sam<^ geat*, 
others where each unitlihs a double or treble set, one of which 
is used according to circumstances. The section may have a 
manual engirtc, vt steamer and* a ladder truck art its disposal, 
and rtiity turn otlt with either. There are towns where the units 
are diffiTcnlly equipped, and steamer or manual sections called 
out, as the case may l)e In a few extreme cases, where the 
sections arc very strong, they may 1x5 equipped with a set of 
engines ahfl trucks, and the unit, m crveiy case, turns out complete 
with (say) a Chclmcal engine, a steamer and a horsed escape. 
The contrast to this will be found in the small parties of twos 
or threes. Whoso turn-out would only consist of a small hose 
trolley or iin escape Of course, there are all kinds of combina- 
tions, the most important of which allows a section to have 
one or more independent subsections Though practically 
belonging to the “ unit,” the subsections work independently 
in charge of a certain gear. Thw may be a hose-red, a long 
ladder, or a smoke helmet, according to circumstances. The 
subsections may act as oiitpo&ts or simply as specialist parties, 
which are only called out for particular work. 

As for the housing of the units or sections, simple street 
stations are provided for the small patties referred to In a few 
coses two small parties are housed under the same roof. The 
large bodies that back them are generally quartered together 
irt extensive barracks, from which any number of engines and 
men can be turned out according to the nature of the cdl Then 
there are cities where every section has its own weibbuilt station ; 
others wlw*re one or two sections are housed together, according 
to circumstances, and perhaps as many as half a dozen located 
at headquarters. If groups are formed, the hcaclnuarters of the 
group or district has, perhaps, two sections, while each of the 
other stations has only one. The general headquarters may be 
the central station of a district at the same time. The actual 
working of the district headquarters would, however, then be 
kept senate from the working of the headquarters staff. The 
latter would, perhaps, have some sections ready to send any- 
where besides the trucks, &r., necessary for the officers, the 
general extra gear, &c., that might be required. It » usual to 
combine workshops> stores, hose-drying towers, &c., with the 
headquarters station^ and^ in some cases, eifso with district 
centres. 

In the distnbutiem of the sCati(ms> the formation of districts, 
&c.) various systems have been adopted The most satisfactory 
nssuits have ^cn obtained where a fully-equipped section (not 
simply a hose*car or escape-party) can reach any building in the 
dty withm Hix minutes from the time of the call reaching the 
station, the six minutes including both turn-out and run. Where 
there are exceptionally large or ^gerous risks, this time has had 
to be shortened to four miniites^ and the possibility of an attend- 
ance from a stecond statfen assured within six minutes. In 
dividing' up districts, the most satidactory resdts have been 
obtained where every house can be reached from the district 
oentm within fifteen minutes from the oaU. Headquarters 
woeld naturally have a central position in the city. In one or 
two mstariees ^e headquarters offices am located in a separate 
budding, whidk in no way serves as a fire-^stationj bat simply as 
a eentre through iVhich all orders and business pms 

The different stadons must be in coimexton with each other. 
The special nuincr or nder is practicaiUy disappearing. The 


telegroph/iiMiA! telephone have tidteh bia^ plaot. Sotnai mtiesi 
favour Mimef telegraphy, ,whic^ certMhlythadigreadwi4vaiH^ 
over the tMephonefatnene time, ae messages cbv^d(^be easily ^ 
transtntomdtoseVeiiristatib^ WithtbefiameioSortb but«tiiephone 
dffitniwrtoss have now bcen^ soccessfuHy rntro^ed* Errors^ 
are less frequent by tV)egraph.llihaA by tekp^nev mdithereas 
always a record of> evejy message. The most modern4orms of 
telephone cbramunication aaie,iheiwever, more suitable ion thc< 
fire service than tho telegraph; Headquarters should, be in 
direct comimiiiieation with every station, but every station 
should be 'able to communicate With r its neighbour directly, as 
well as* through tho headquarters* office, and there • should! be a 
direct wire to its distnct station if it has one. There should be 
three routes ol'comriiunication, so that two should be always 
ready for use m rase of one breaking down. Either headquarters ; 
or the district centres would' be m touch with the various 
auxiliaries referreditoyos well as the general telegraph office and* 
the telephone exchange. 

As to the attendance at fires, some cities turn out but one 
unit to answer the first call if they have no particulars, others 
always turn out two or three sections, and there are several i 
cities where the district* centre would at least send fan officer 
and a few men as well. In one brigade, headquarters is always* 
represented by either the chief or Uie second officer in the case 
of a call of this kind The idea is that it is always better to have 
too strong aiforce quickly in aitendanro than too small a number 
of men, and that it is most important that the first arrival should 
be wdl handled. Furtiier, if two sections answer a call and one 
breaks clown on the road, there is no chance of there being too 
great a delay in the arrival of organized help. It should, li.owc'ver, 
not be forgotten that further calls in the same district to oUier 
fires are not unusual, and that the absence of too many engines, 
on account of a first call, is dangerous. In some cities, when a 
call reaches the firemen one or two of Uie nearest stations turn 
out, and if more help is required other sections will be called 
up individually In others the reinforcements are not called 
up separately, but the fires are divided into three classes — small, 
medium and large; and on the message arriving of a more 
extensive coniflagration at a certain point, the section already 
know beforehand whether they must attend or not First calls 
to certain classes of risks, e g to theatres or public offices, may 
always be considdred to be for medium or large fires , and the 
same message will then simultaneously turn out the stionger 
body without any further detailed instructions being ne( essary. 
In some towns the fire-oall automata are so arranged that the 
messenger can at once call for the different classes of fire. This, 
however, is not to be recommended, as a messenger will probably 
consider the smallest fire to be a gigantic blase, and wiU bring out 
too many engines. ^ 

Eptipment.^The following are characteristic features in the 
equipment of bngades. First, where there is a high-pressure 
water supply, some brigades simply attend with hose-cars, 
life-saving gear and ladders ; or, instead of the hose-cars, take 
their manuals, .which they pracCioaUy never use and which serve 
only as vehicles to carry men and hose. Others take, and make 
a point of using, the manuals, and have a barrel with them 
ready to suppty the first gallons of water neoessaxy. No time 
IS thua lost in oonnecting with the nearest hydrant or plug ; 
and in case of a> hydrant being out of order;, there is alwaysr 
sufficient water at hand until (the second hydrant has lieen found* 
Many cities have introduced chemieal engines to take the plaoe 
of this Combination of water barrel and manual engine. A 
supply of wat«r« is carried on the dirtcnical engme. Some cities 
always have an attendanoe of steamers, which ase, howeverf 
only used in urgent casesi Ini other mstances tho steamer is pt 
once used m the same way as the manual, and this quite inde- 
pendently of the pressune there is m the water servioe; Where 
there is no good water service, manualt or steamers have, o£ 
course, tb be sent out, and are supplied either from the low- 
pressure service or^from the natural waterways or wells. There 
are still ar latge number of cities where the suburbs have na 
proper water service, and the water barrel is then very handy; 
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fioriiwiftter porticnigiat. Miesnptsi h$vei.al9o been nutde «t. the 
cfaemioalilteatnleiM^ wntee vdMOh le tQ be throwntonito ai&rei 
withrthaviewrof increasing«)t 9 e6toet^ or ait^the uee of ctonnoele 
indtelnd of waters In certain localities fire appliances ane etiU* 
run out tx) fires by kand^ eepeciaUy where there is a high pressure 
water systekn and hose carts only are required^ Generally 
apphances are horsedL Motor tiaction I 3 » however, now rabidly 
superseding horse traction for reasons of eopnomy and the 
wider and more rapid range off efficiency. 

As to life saving and matiosuvring gear, some brigades rely 
almost entirely on hook ladders^ others ehnost entirdy depend 
on scaling ladders or telescopic escapesi In some great con- 
fidence IS placed m the jUmpSngidieetl, in another, chutes are 
much used , and there ore a few where wonderful work is done 
with lifetimes. To indicate the diversity with which any ope 
appliance can be treated, made or haindled, m the fire service. 
It may be mentioned that there are quite ten deferent ways m 
which a jumping-sheet can be hdd. Then there is the material 
of the ]umping*sheet to be considered , the size and the shape — 
whether round, oblong, square or rectangular ; then the means 
of holding It, the way to fold it, bow and where to stow it, and at 
what distance from the endangered building the sheet is to be 
held. Last, but not least, come the words of commands 

Working of Brigades — In some forces all possible attention 
IS given to the rapidity of the actual turn out, while in others 
the speed at which engines run to the fire is considered to be 
of primary importance Other brigades, again, give equal 
attention to both There are brigades which work entirely on 
military lines, each man having certain duties marked out for 
him beforehand for every possible occasion, and there arc others 
where happy-go-lucky working is preferred Of course there 
are combinations m l 5 ie same way as regards command. Some 
chief officers arrive at a fire with a staff of adjutants and orderlies, 
and control the working of the brigade from a position of vantage 
at a distance Other chiefs' delight to be m the thick of a fire, 
perhaps at the branch itself, or on some gallant life-saving 
exploit where they no doubt do good work as a fireman, but m 
no way fulfil the oflice of communders Officers must remember 
that they are officers, and not rank and file , and this is generally 
very difficult to those who have advanced from the ranks. 
Superintendents, however smart, mu^t leave acts of bravery to 
their men, and chief officers, without going to extremes, must 
always be in a good position whore they can superintend every- 
thing pertaining to the outlnreak in question. Some brigades 
seem to make a point of working quietly, and shouting is 
absolutely forbidden, all commands being given by shrill whistles 
In some brigades all commands are g^ven by word of mouth, and 
there is much bawling* In others commands, besides being 
bawled, are even repeated on horns, and the noise becomes 
trying. As a rule, quiet working is a sign of efficiency. 

Some brigades work as close as possible to the fire, others 
ore satisfied with puttmg water on or about the fire from a 
distance. Some attack tt^ fire direct, others only tty to protect 
what surrounds the seat of the flames. Several brigades are 
ordered always to tty to attack by the natural routes of the 
front door and the staircases. In others, the men always have 
to attempt some more unnatural entrance, with the aid of 
ladders — ^through windows, for instknce. Some brigades care- 
fully extinguish a fire, some sunply swamp it. Some brigades 
boast of never having, damaged property unnecessarily. llhey 
have, for instance, had the patience to suffocate a cellar fire,,, 
instead) o£ putting the whole cellar under water* In certain 
classes p£ properly, the bucket, the mop^ and the hand-pump 
have b^en more effective m minimizing actual detraction 
than the branebj^d hose* It is one of the easiest signs by which 
to ]u|Ig^ the traini^ and handling of a fire brigade— tq see what 
dai^e they do. Even an^pcopid^mte smashing of doors and' 
windows, when there is atisolutely nq need for it| can be avoid^di. 
where every men m theiorce feels t^t His first ernty is to prevent 
damage and loss and his second to extinguish, the Hre. 

Where the ihngade includes a salV^e, division, itris generally 
stetioned ^at heaoqpartets } , where thi^ diyisiqn is 'split up into 


seotjonsirtjheramould also be a (jUstrihi|ti9ti among the, district 
oentres.: the salvage men^are simply parttqf thetf^e/ told off 
on special duty. Where there are private salvage corps, thoir 
I stations are generally near the headquarters, or district centres 
of the braga^> from which thqy receive notice of the fire* 
some oitiefi* the salvage corps lyork quite mdepemdontlyi, iim 
others, they work under the chief of the brigade ckreedy they 
atnriVe at the fire. 

j As to the^working of allied civilian forced m conjunction with 
the fire service, the advantages of firemen liav ing j^ltniy of room 
to work m » nbw fully recognized, and the police are at onoe 
called out and often brought on to the scene m an incredibly 
short time. The value of these measures^ should not be under- 
rated, especially in cities where rowdyism exists. In many 
aties the ambulance service is also turnip out to fires Where 
no independent ambulance corps exists, some of the firemen* 
should be trained to work as ambulance men. Turncocks and 
gasmen are also frequently brought to all fires. Lastl> , m many 
garrison towns the military turn out to assist the fire brigade. 

National Ptre Brigades* Vmon The National Fire Brigades' 
Union, whith is the repiescntalivc lure Service Society for Gicat 
Biitam, ongmaled iq a national demonstration of \oluulooi fire 
brigades held at Oxford m cclebiation of Qutsm ^'lcloIla'b jubilee 
on the 30th of May 1S87, whrir Hz file brigadts with <jiCf fuemcn as ere 
present Next day a meetinR of the ollicers was ht Id at the Guildliall, 
Oxford, and it was then resolved to form the Naiiunal hue Bugadts 
Union Alderman Green, the chief oiheer of the Oxlord liie biigadc, 
was appointed tlu first chan man Sir E>rL‘ Masst^y Shaw was ap 
pointed first president ih xfififi, ahd on his retirement in 1806 thT0ii|>'h 
lU-hcadCh he was sueceedod by the duko dl Mariborongh When tlie 
uni6n offered to provide ambulance In omen and stretxrher be? rex s 
foi his regiment the duke accepted Uk oikr, and two fully equipped 
corps wtri sent out to the Imperial Ytomanry hospital at I'ccl- 
fontein, South Africa, under Colonel Skifjgett, who specially 
tioned the services rendered by the firemen m his despatches 
The union is divided into seventeen dislricls. each ha\mg its own 
council, and sending one delegate ioi every Un brigades to the 
central toimcil Tlie distncts aic — Easlc rn, Midlands South Coast, 
South-Eastern, West Midland, North-Eastenn, North-\ve4tein, South 
Western, Surrey, South Midlands, Southern, South Wales, Notrlti 
Wales, Cornish, Yorksliiro, Central and South Africa (foimod m 
1902). There are also sewnly-livc foreign members and corre- 
^ndents m America, Austiaha, Austria, Belgium, Canada, Denmark, 
France, Germany, Holland, Italy, New Zealand, Knssia, South 
Afiica, India and the Federated Malay Straits The total strength 
of the union is OO7 fire brigades and members* with nearly 12,000 
firemen* Every member of the union gi\eb bes time and services 
for the benefit of the country . all appointmeirts are honorary, Adth 
the exception that a small allowance is made for clerical a*isistatlce 
A drill book is issued by the umon, and the fourth edition was 

E Ubhshod in 1002 Over 60^000 of thoMs Ixxiks have been ibsucd to 
Trades all over the woild 

I The ambulance department is under the charge of medical Officers. 

1 All membefrs have tq come up for re-exammation every three years, 

> else they are not entitled to wear the red exoss, and the examinatioa 
is more stringent than that held by the bt John Ambulance As^socia- 
lion This department has proved to be a great benefit to provmoial 
fire brigades, who are often called upon to undertake ambulance 
I work. A very useful swd instructive manual has been issued by the 
‘ union entitled First Aid in the Fire Service^ by Chief Officer William 
I Ettles^ M D. 

' The union organized and took part in the International Fire 
Bxliibitions, at the Koyal Agricultural Hall, London, m 1893 and 
1896, and It was represented at the International Firo Congresses 
at Antwerp, Brussels, Ghent, Pans, Lyons, HaArre and Berlin. It 
,hae also held a review before the German crocror at the Crystal 
^Palace, and before Queen Victona m Windsor Park. 

I Fife Bftgade OrganizaitofU 

BM6w are given e^camples of the organization of different fire 
brigades. Tlie brigades so described Have been selected not so 
much on atcount of their intrmsic importance^ as becau^ they 
represent cesses or types of brigades and fire brigade organization 
which it rpay be usmuI to refer to. In respect of the London 
fiire lir%ade, however. Historical data are also presented^ as it 
is opiy With the aid of these that the extraordinary dcvclbpmtettt' 
of that force can be properly realized. 

With regard to modem vieivs as to the ftmetions of the^fire 
) brigade, the resoliitioiis of the Fire Prevention Congress of 1903 
riare reprinted below As they indicate, the general feeling 
amongst all interestedTn fife protection from an economic point 
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of view is that fire brigades should not be merely fire esttinguish- 
in^ organizations but should utilize their influence in h mueh 
wider sense. 

The Congress considered 

1 That public authorities Should encourage fire brigade officers 
to take an active interest in the preventive aspect of fire protectkm. 
inasmuch as the molt of the fire brigade officers' experience in actual 
fire practice, if suitably applied in conjunction with the work of 
arclutects, engineers and pubhc ofiicials, would bo most useful lor 
the omnisation and development of precautionary measures 

2 That fire bngade societies, associations and unions should 
oncourage amongst the tirigades afiUiated to these bodies the study 
of questions of fire prevention 

3 That fire brigades should be placed on a sound legal basis, and 
that it is advisable that their efficiency be supervised by a govern- 
ment department 

4 That an official investigation should be made of all fires That 
on the occurrence of every fire an investigation should be immcdi- 
•atoly made by an official, duly qualified and empowered to ascertain 
the cause and circumstances connected therewith, reporting the 
result of such investigation to a public department for tabulation 
and publication 

5 That the whole or part of the cost of such inquiry should be 
charged to the occupier of the premises where the fire occurred, 
as appear desirable m the circumstances of each rase 

6 That the press should from time to lime publish technical 
reports on fires so that the public may benefit from the knowledge 
and expenence gained* 

London — In the early part of the 19th century the methods 
in vogue for the suppression of outbreaks of fire in the metropolis 
were of the most crude and disjointed character^ in strikii^ 
contrast with the highly elaborated system now put into practice 
by the London County Council through its fire bngade , and it 
was not until the second half of the 19th century was well 
advanced that anything approaching an adequate and satis- 
factory organization was brought into existence Until the 
passing of the Metropolitan Fire Bngade Act 1865, the only 
acts relating to the suppression of outbreaks of fire in London 
were the Lighting and Watching Act (3 & 4 William IV., c, 90), 
and “ an act (14 Geo. Ill , c 78) for the further and better 
Regulation of Buildings and Party Walls, and for the more 
effectually preventing Mischiefs by Fire within the Cities of 
London ana Westminster, and the Liberties thereof, and other 
the Parishes, Precincts and Places within the Weekly Bills of 
Mortality, the Parishes of Marylebonc, Paddington, St Pancras, 
and St Luke’s at Chelsea, in the County of Middlesex ” The 
clauses in the latter act relating to protection against fire re- 
mained in force till the passing of the act of 1865 They provided 
that every parish should keep “ one large engine and one small, 
called a hand engine, a leathern pipe, and a certain numlier of 
ladders.” The Lighting and Watching Act contained a clause 
which extended to England and Wales and so covered the area 
“ without the bills of mortality,” enabling the inspectors ap- 
pointed under that act to provide and keep up two fire-engines , 
and certain of the parishes m the metropolitan district, without 
the bills of mortality, availed themselves of this provision 

The select committee of fires m the metropolis, which sat in 
1862, reported that it was difficult to ascertain how far the act 
of George III. was attended to, or when it ceased to be considered 
practically of importance, but that, at the time of the report, 
the arrangements generally made by the panshes under the act 
were not only entirely useless, but in many cases produced 
injurious results, as the system under the act frequently con- 
ferred a reward for the first useless parochial engine, whereas 
the efficient engine which might be on the spot a few minutes 
later derived no pecuniary advantages There were, however, 
exceptions to the general rule. At Hackney, for example, a 
“ very efficient ” fire bngade was maintamed at an expense of 
about £$00 a year, or about one halfpenny in the poiind on the 
rating of the parish The select committee were unable to 
^u|tftain wkh any accuracy the total amount paid by the 
fipTOopoUtan panshes for the maintchance, ” however in- 
^Sfficient,” of their fire-engines, but it was estimated to be 
a|M|t j(io,ooD. 

JPW many yezrs previous to 1832, the principal fire insurance 
offic^ m I^don kept fire brigades at their individual expense , 


to th^ brigades were attached a considerable 'number of men 
usually occupied as Thames watermen, returned' in the service 
of the different Fka Offices, who received payment only on the 
occurrence of fires, and who wore the Uv^ and badge of the 
respective companies. These ffire brigades were, to quote the 
report of tiie select committee of 1862, considered as giving 
notoriety to the different insurance companies, and a considerable 
nvalrv was maintained, which was productive naturally of good 
as well as of some considerable ev 3 on occasions of fires 

The large expenses thus inctirred by the companies induced 
an attempt to be made, which was effectually carried out m 
the year 1832, by R Bell Forde, a leadmg director of the Sun 
Fire Office, to form one brigade for the purpose of promoting 
economy as well as greater efficiency Thus the first organized 
fire brigade for London began its operations under the united 
sanction of, and from funds contributed by, most of the leading 
insurance offices in London. The force thus formed was known 
as the London Fire Engine Establishment The annual expense 
was at first £8000, the number of stations 19, the number of 
men employed 80 By 1862 the annual cost had grown to 
£25,000, the number of stations had become 20, and the number 
of men X27 

It IS interesting to note that the chief station of the Fire 
Engine Establishment was the Watling-Street station, in sub- 
stitution for which the new Cannon-Street station has been 
built The fallowing is a list of the other stations of the establish- 
ment • — 

School House-lane, Shadwcll 
Wcllclosc Square 
Jeffrey's Square 
wlutecroBS Street 
Farringdon Street 
Holborn 
Chandos Street 
Tooley Street 
Lucas Stroot, Rotherhithe 

The work of this force was carried out in an c(h< lent mannei 
as far as its limited equipment and strength would permit, but 
It was universally admitted that the staff, engines and stations 
were totally inadequate tor the general protection of London 
from fire The directgiff^f the insurance offices themselves 
admitted this, but ^<Bly considered their brigade sufficient for 
the protection of ^t part of London in which the largest amount 
of insured projSferty was located, and contended that it was not 
their business to provide fire stations in the more outlying 
distncts wuere, if a fire occurred, it was not likely to involve 
their offices in serious loss. 

From 1836 the work of the brigade maintained by the fire 
offices was supplemented by the “ Society for the Protection of 
Life from Fire ” This society was managed by a committee of 
which the lord mayor was president. It was supported entirely 
by voluntary contributions, and, at a cost of about £7000 a 
year, maintained fire-escapes at from 80 to 90 stations in different 
parts of the most central distncts m London Its most outlying 
station was only 4 m. from the Royal Exchange, and it main- 
tained no stations in such localities as Greenwich, Peckham, 
Dejlitford and New Cross It did much useful work, though its 
equipment was quite inadequate to cope with tHe needs of the 
metropolis. 

In 1834, two years after the institution of the London Fire 
Engine Establishment, the Houses of Parliament were dei^trbyed 
by fire, and the attention of the govemmeint was consequently 
directed to the inadequacy of the existing cotiditions for fii^ 
extinction. It was suggested, at the time, that the parpehial 
engines should be {daced under the inspection of the coitimis^ 
sioners of police, but this proposal was not adopted, ahd tbe 
existing state of matters wSs allbwed to continue for another 
thirty years. The select committee of X862 recommended that a 
fire brigade should be created under the superihtendence of the 
commissioners of police, and should form part df the general 
establishment of the metropolitan police. In X865, however, 
the Metropolitan Fire Brigade Act was passed, under which the 
responsibility for the provision and maintenance of an efficient 


Crown Street, Soho 
Wells Street 
Baker Street 

King Street, Golden Square 
Horse ferry Road 
Waterloo Road 
Southwark Bridge Road 
Southwark Bridge (floating) 
Rotherhithe (floating) 
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fire brigade ms laid uixm die MatropoliDen Board of Works. 
Under the {notions of the aet, the board took Ofor the staffs 
stations and equipinent of the fire Engine Establishdient ; 
the engines maintained by the various parochial authorities^ 
and the men an charge of them were also absorbed the new 
oiganization^ as were ^e firensscapes and staff pf the Society 
lor the Protection of Life from Fire. 

The funds provided the Fire Brigade Act for the mab- 
tenance of the brigade were : (x) the produce of a hi^penny 
rate on all the rateable property m London ; (s) contributions 
by the fire insurance companies at the rate of miUion 

of the gross amount insured by them in respect of property in 
London ; and (3) a contribution of ^lo^ooo a year by the govern- 
ment Although the revenue allotted increased year by year^ 
its increase was far from keeping pace with the constant calb 
from all parts of London for protection from fire Some tem- 
porary financial relief was afforded by the Metropolitan Board 
of Works (Loans) Act 1869^ which (i) authorized the mterest 
on borrowed money to be paidj and the principal to be redeemed 
out of the proceeds of the Metropolitan Consolidated rate^ apart 
from the halfpenny allocated for fire brigade purposes , and (2) 
provided that the amount to be raised for the annual working 
expenditure on the brigade should be equal to what would be 
produced by a halfpenny in the pound on the gross annual value 
of property^ instead of, as before, on the rateable value One 
result of the passing of the Local Government Act ]|888 (by 
which the I^ondon County Council was constituted), under whi(^ 
a county rate for all purposes is levied, was virtually to repeal 
the limitation of the amount which might be raised from 
ratepayers for fire brigade purposes. Smee that time the 
expenditure on the brigade has therefore^ like that of other 
departments of the council’s service^ been determined solely 
by what the council has judged to be the requirements of the 
case 

When the council came into existence early in 1889 the fire 
brigade was admittedly not large enough properly to protect 
the whole of London, the provision in various suburlmn districts 
being notoriously inadequate to the requirements A plan for 
enlarging and improving old stations, and for carrying out a 
scheme of additional protection laid down after careful considera- 
tion of the needs of London as a whole, was approved on the 8th 
of February 1898 (and somewhat enlarged in 1901) ; it provided 
for the placing of horsed escapes at existing fire stations, foi 
the establishment of some 22 additional stations provided with 
horsed escapes, and for the discontinuance of nearly all the fire- 
escape and hose-cart stations in the public thoroughfares. 

Since it came into existence the London County Council has estab- 
lished additional lire stations at Dulwich, New Cross, Kmgsland, 
Whitefnars, Lewisham, Shepherd’s Bush, West Hampstead, East 
Greenwich, Penvale, Homerton, Highbury, Vauxhall, Pageant’s 
Wharf (Rotlicrhithe), ^treatham, Kilbum, Bayswatcr, ]Stham, 
Burdett Road (Mile End), Wappmg, Northcote Road (Battersea), 
Heme Hill, Lee Green and North End (Fulham) Of these, Vaux- 
hall, Kilburn, Bayswaicr, Eltham, Burdett Road, Heme Hill and 
North End stations arc sub-stations New stations have been 
erected, m substitution for small and inconvenient buildings, at 
Wandsworth, Shoreditch, Fulham, Erompton, Islington, Padding- 
ton, Hedcrohs Street '(City), Euston Road, Clapham, Mile End, 
Deptford, Old Kent Mad, HiUwall, Kensmgton, Westminster, 
Bnxton and Cannon Street (City), and the existmg stations at 
Kenninglon, Rotherhithe, CWkenwcU, Hampstead, Battersea, 
Whitechapel, Greenwich and stoke Newington have been consider- 
ably enlarged Two smaU stations without horses have been estab- 
hihed in Battersea Park Road and North Woolwich respectively 
A building has been erected at Rotherhithe for the accommodation 
of the staff of the Cherry-garden nver station , and another building 
has been erected at Battersea for the accommodation of the staff 
of a river station which has been established there 

In 1909 new statuma in substitution for existing stations were in 
course of erection at Knightsbndge and Tooting, and additional 
^b-sUtions were being erected at Plumstead and Hornsey Rise 
The Bethnal Green station was being considerably altered and en- 
larged The council had $h 6 determined to erect new stations in 
substitution for existing inconvenient buildings at Holloway, 
Waterloo Road, Shooter's Hill and North End/Fulham , and to 
build additional sub-sb^ions at Charltbn, Caledonian Road, Brixton 
Hdl, Camberwell New Road, Roenatopton, Balham, Brockley and 


BudapesU^'^Thw is a combination pf a professional force 
and a volunteer force at Budapest, and in adoition an auxiliaiy 
service of factory fire l^ades. The professional firo^ bn|;ade 
possesses a central station and eight sub-stations^ two mmor 
stations, and permanent theatre-watchrooms at the royal 
theatres. The staff (m 1901) of the professional brigade con- 
sisted of a chief officer, an inspector, a senior adjutant and two 
junior adjutants, a derk, and further 23 warrant officers, 3 
engmeers, 25 foremen, 154 firemen and coachmen with 62 
horses. There have been some slight increases since. The 
apparatus at their disposal consists of 6 steam fire-engmes, 22 
manual engines, 27 small manual engines, xi water carts, 13 
traps, 4 tenders, a6 hose reels and hose carts, 5 long ladders, 
9 ordinary extension ladders, 34 hook ladders, la smoke helmets 
and 22,000 metres of hose. 'Ihe various stations are connected 
with the central station by private telephone lines. There are 
149 telephonic fire alarms distributed throughout the city 
They are on radial lines connected up with their respective 
nearest stations, and on a single radial Ime there are from three 
to seventeen call-points. 

The volunteer brigade has an independent constitution and 
comprises some eighty members. Its equipment is housed with 
that of the professional brigade, and is bought and maintained 
by the municipality. This volunteer brigade is a comparatively 
wealthy institution, having a capital of 100,000 crowns, whilst 
receiving a special subsidy annually from the municipality. 
Though legally an entirely independent institution, the brigade 
voluntarily puts itself under the command of the chief officer 
of the professional brigade. It further puts daily at the disposal 
of the professional fire chief ten men who do duty every night 
and “turn out” when called upon to render service. This 
volunteer brigade stands as a kind of model to the other volunteer 
brigades, and it 1$ in connexion with this volunteer brigade that 
the educational classes referred to above are held and facilities 
accorded to the officers undergoing instruction to gam expenence 
at the Budapest fires. 

The Budapest professional fire bngadc, even if assisted by the 
volunteer force, would scarcely be of adexjuate strength to deal with 
the great factory nsks of that city were it not that the Budapest 
factones and mills have a splendidly organized service of fau^tory lire 
bngades These brigades— forty-four m number — are essentially 
private institutions, intended to render self-help m the factones to 
which they belong, but they are well organized, and have a mutual 
understanding whereby the neighbourmg bngades of a^ one factory 
immediately turn out and assist m case of need These factory 
bngades have a total staff of 1600 men They arc equipped witfi 

1 steam fire-engine, 37 large manuals, 136 small manuals, and have 
a very considerable amount of smaU gear, including 13 smoke 
helmets 

Cologne , — ^The Cologne professional fire brigade is 153 strong 
(1906), with a chief officer, a second officer, and two divisional 
officers, a warrant officer, a telegraph superintendent and 16 
foremen. The brigade has 26 horses, of which 2, however, are 
used for ambulance purposes The brigade h^ three large 
stations and a minor station, and has a permanent fire-watch 
at the two municipal theatres Men are told off for duty as 
coachmen among the firemen. The staff do forty-eight hours of 
duty to twenty-four hours of rest 

A peculiarity of the Cologne organization is its auxiliary 
retained fire brigade m two sections, comprising a sup^tendent, 

2 deputy superintendents, 5 foremen, and 51 men, with 2 horses, 
who are retained men housed in muniapal buildings (tenement), 
and available as an unmediate reserve force. The first section 
of the reserve force are housed centrally. 

There is a further system of suburban volunteer fire brigades 
manned by volunteers but equip^d by the municipality, and 
horsed from the municipal staUes or municipal tramways 
Tlirec of these volunteer brigades, which have large suburban 
districts, comprise each a superintendent, 2 senior foremen and 

3 junior foremen, with 50 firemen and j coachmen The minor 
outlymg suburbs have several such bngades, each having one 
senior foreman, 3 junior foremen, ao firemen and^ 2 coadmen. 
Ihe combined force of the suburban volunteer brigades is 195, 
all ranks. 
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matter, in the iovm aimuAl detuled itHMrt, is t^xceptunviQy 
well piepwert. Ihe hwmie peiwoei^J; ‘|ipre-»fa^;ii ; it, 
the ir^h fu stJcengtheMa of ^ eveniAg ft 

providi's adiUtio^al ivatohcs durihjt t>erformanci^£l stt all dther 
tjli^^atres axiid pt&bhc enk^rtaihittOixts ibtich duties are inrotdded in 
part by an aisxiiiuury brigade and partly by the profesaidaal bn 
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A number^ of 'the professional hi 
general work m ^he workshops pf,tl _ 
soqt^ of the auxiliary brlg^e drills eleven times per annum, and 
is additionally tunlGd out eleyan times per annum (wiAiOut dMtl) 
Mon newly attathed to the niDclilaiy Axue have to go through a 
ioor weeks* Toosmt dnlL 


Nuremberg*r^Tho Nuremberg fire/Sjemce 3tam)s ag^j^iettnost 
economicaiiy oigenized dSkient fire service in ^ntrgl f^ui;ope, 
and its fom of argamxation is peculmt ghd eHoeptepal. In 
xpde ithe entire i fire-service cost the city js6><pqo marks {£ 6 ^qq) 
*nie total of inhabitants in 1900 was 26x^000, tjhis smcill 
amount of money the oity gets a highly*! trained ret^ned fire 
brigade of 156 men (i^oyy and tm> volunteer fire brigades ofl 
150 and 224 men respectively. Further^ it has an apxihaiy pf 
Eighteen suburban volunteer fire brigades (xoSo man) land. two 
private factory fire brigades (71 men). The whole service stAuds 
under a professional chief officer and professional se^ondiO^cer. 
There ar^ 8 telograph clerks, 6 watebtnen aaid 17 cota^bipfn 
attached to tlie retained brigade. The service has b^n 
existence fur fifty years. It has gradually developed and has 
worked remarkably well, and may, in fact, be taken as a model 
institution for municipal economy, with due regard to up-to* 
datencss and effioiency. The retained fire brigade Gompri^*» 
entirely mumctpal employes, regularly engaged m the municipal 
workshops, scavenging and works department The municipal 
workshops axe located alongside the fixe-brigade stations. Tl^re 
is a hcad(]uurters station for the retained brigade a^d volunteer 
brigade in Uie centre of the town, a modern distract statipn in the 
western district, and a third district station is in course of erection 
for the eastern district, which is at present only served by a 
smell branch station. 


At headquarters station there are on immediate duty by day ^4 
firemen (chiefly bunths and carpenters) of the retained brigade 
Nino men of the retained bitgade aie on duty at huadquai texb at 
night, together with 8 men of tU<' volunteer fire brigade At the west 
district station, 14 men of the ictamed brigade arc on duty by day, 
and the same number at night 

The hi>ajd<iuarters pan turn out in succession four complete umta 
of the following strength, namely 

F^rst unit) a large chemical engine, and a Tpccbaoical long ladder 
Second unit, a trap with hose reel, a special gcar>cart and a long 
ladder 

Thud unit, a ti*ap with bo8e*oarl and in**uualj s^d a long ladder, 
Fourth unit, a stiam hic-engine, and host- ^nd coaHender trap 
From the clislnct station three units can be turned out m 
rotation, namely — 

First unit) large ohtimcal engine, large trap and a long ladder. 
Second umi, a trap wph host leel and manual augiiie, 

'Ihud amt, a Hpam hre-engme and a hose- tender and coal-tendcr 
trap 

4hc etiuipment of the eastern siih-station at present comprises 
a ^m-out of a trap and a long laddet 

' y, in rapid succeswon, 
lly manned It furthet 

^ ^ ^ 'ladders 

The Suburban volunteer brigades have besides at their disposal 
25 manual engine s, q fire-escapes and 18 hose^ieels The wfigte at 
the hose for all bngaden is of uniform pat tera and ^dh bayonet 
ipattiun couplings The bfigade ppste an evening ** firi; 

watch ” at the theatres The men of the retained brigade get 
thodest oxtr i pay fot fire brigade duty, hut this pay is intended rather 
to cover dislmrsements or expenses than to be considered as wages 
The bingado uses thcimutncipal horses, all of which are stabled, ut 
profipmiity to the fire gW^tioas^ and a number of which are on 
<IVty for inre briga 49 pu^se? m the actual stations For all practical 
puriloses th^ retained brigade is the professional brigade ih Whoch 
ther teen do municipal work in tike municipal wdrkBhops, and else- 
'tefiiiere^ 1 e xAitnainmg, dnliand guaeral efii<genpy they am qnite ui 

volmtm briiWd? w wel 
drilled and includes the best of the younger tbwnsteen, who d< 
duty at night by rotation. The brigade's responsibihties are dUorljr 



-^e Vttricef Wa brigade is A sfedtten of ihfe force 
of " Vigih ” 6r teunScipal 'Watenmen, Vfhldh ^ody dioes gdxtetal 
duty m pren^ervifig prder arid fen^tting aSSistarice to ^hef cdte- 
In other Words, this folte Jerfdrtris the duties ^Of the 
civirpOlice (tkther than JjoVternmrintal orcrimmW J)olica);^fif%, 
patrol watch service, and puWe control in a general sense 
^e force, whicli in all its sections made k most excellent impres- 
sion, hasV commandant, under wnoip the two primary scctidns 
wdfk, oMholy l^a) the civfi police siction isnd the \b) fire brigade 
section ; ea^ section in turn having its own principal officers. 
The police section comprises some toS of all ranks, ^ the fire 
brigade section i^onie 73 of all ranks (196S). The commandant 
of the Whole force is a r^t^red Triilitary officer, and the chief of the 
fite service section is a civil engineer, arid these two officers, 
together With the chief of the civil police section, arc the three 
su](ienor olfecers of the force The, police section serve as auxili- 
aties to the fire brigade section ih case of any great fire, and, 
of course, generally work very mpeh hand in hand on all occa- 
sions The fire brigade section has 3 superintendents, 6 foremen, 
6 sub-foremen, 6 cor^rals and 40 file. The section is well 
equipped with appliances^ both hand and steam, having a large 
iriodCm petrol-ptopellcd fioat, constructed in London, a large old 
type steam-fioat, two 35-ft old steam-floats, and several small 
petrol mptor-floats pr first turnout appliances The manual 
engines, ladders, &:c, which are m considerable nuxfibCr, are 
earned in a large fleet of swift gondolas Fire-escape Work is 
done with Roman ladders, which are usually planted on two 
gondolas flung together barge-fprm, or, if the depth of the canal 
permits, the lower length is buried iil the canal bottom Hook 
ladders arc also used 


Men arc distributed m six companies of varying strength, the 
headquarters company being stationed at the town hall, with a 
strength of 22, and most of the steam and petnol fipats he Opposite 
the statipn the fiie brigade does theatre watch duty As a fire 
btation of cpui^idcrable interest, sbould be mentioned the one at the 
Doge’s pal^aco , the large vaults .occupying a portion of the ground 
floor facing St Maik's Square have ocen adapted for firo station 
purposes m a very simple yot artistic manner, and the bid gear of 
the bngade h^b been used term emblexns, ^c. 


Vienna — In 1892 the Vienna fire service was reconstituted 
on modem hues owing to the area of the Vienna municipality 
having been greatly extended The professional brigade was 
somewhat strengthened and entirely re-equipped, and the 
various existmg volunteer brigades of the outiying districts 
were transformed into suburban volunteer fire brigades, equipped 
and controlled by the municipality and standing under the 
general command of the fire bngade head^juartets The principle 
mvolved was the utilization of the splendid volunteer force 
around Vienna for the purpose of strengthening the municipal 
brigade, a principle of great economic advantage, as the pro- 
fessional bngade would otherwise have had to be materially 
strengthened, probably trebled. These suburban volunteer fire 
brigades number no fewer than 34, and have 1200 firemen of 
all ranks. They are practically independent institutions as far 
as the election of officers and a4mlni$tration is concerned, but 
them equipmcint and uniforms and tl^ir fire stations are provided 
by the municipality, and m certain districts a staff of professional 
firemen detached from headquarters are attached to their 
stations as telegraph clerks and drfll-iristructors. 

The suburban volunteer brigades turn pul to fires in Iheir 
own distncts, and further, assist m otlier districts when $0 
ordered by hea^uarters ' They form a strong reserve for great 
lirfBs in the city pro|}er. jFIe;adquarlers, ^ cOursfe, renders 
assistance at large suburban fires, these suburban volunteer 
fire bngadcB arc very perfectly equipped with appliances, gener- 
ally of the seme typo as those used in the central professional 
bngl^e. ' $0tee of these brigacfes be ^q'pijmd Wil!h cbtebined 
chen^.qngm^i with xs-inetrerloog ladqerq aljiftoted Tbpy 
have smoke helmets, and everything that may be terrntdmowrn* 
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‘Tljjie meti Vo|irtlteJ6i;8 in the- tfu^rt setm^ the/word, t a do 
not trtteWy of flny d<l8qrijj»tlc«i or^^nAke w chafi^i fOi? 

Aim At Wat* Tefiesluneots at<fites. 

The Vienna *♦ profcseional brigade,” as it is .generally tialled, 
bas a peHsonnel<(i9o6) consisting Of 8 offitocrs, 5 Officials and 4:[5 
tti^, CrfjpWions diero \s the h6Adquattefs,»a ,(jWtn<ft statipn, 
.4 .liiranoh atatloas with steiun fire engiaes» 9 small branch stations, | 
and^a “ watches ” m public buddmgs. The officccaoithe brigade 
consist of the commandant, chief inspector and six mspeciorb 
Tlie officer^, Of whom four are on duty daily, arc all quartered 
at headquarters There are three telegraph superintendents 
The rank and file is composed of 8 drall-sergeants, 40 telegraph 
clerks (three classes), 53 foremen (two Classes), 22 engineers 
and stpkers, 248 men (three classes) Twenty-four telegraph 
clerks and engmeerb are detailed for duty with the suburban 
volunteer brigades. There are 78 coachmen 

The following are the fire-extinguiahmg and lifo-saving apparatus 
and service vehicles of all kinds standing roOdy to ** turn out 
2 open and 2 officers' service carnages (at headquarters), 6 “ traps" 
for the first '* turn-out " (5 at headquarters and 1 at tlie district 
fire station), each manned oy one bmccr in Charge and nine men, 
and equipped viith 3 hook-ladders, a portable extension ladder 
and jumping sheet, a hfe-savmg chute, an ambulance chest, 3 tool- 
boxes, a jack, tools, torches, 2 smoke helmets, with hand-pump 
and a hose-ret'l attached , five special gear-carts (4 at headquarters 
and I at the district fire station), each manned by seven firemen and 
equipped like the " traps " with the exception that, instead of the 
life-saving chute, the carts carry with mem a sliduig-shoet, two 
petroleum torches each, an extension ladder (15 metres long) and 
some spare coal for the steam firc-cngines , 4 pneumatic extension 
ladders each 25 metres long, and 3 extension turn-table Udders 
each 25 metres long (at headquarters and at two of the substations) , 
each of the ppeumatic ladders has three men, and each turntable 
ladder five men , 18 chemical engines (3 at headquarters and i each 
in the othet stations), each having five men with 3 hook-ladders, a 

i ointed ladder (in four sections), a hose-reel, a hand-engine, a smoko 
lelmet, a jumping sheet, an ambulance chest, a tool box, toichcs, 
Ac , 8 steam fire-engines (3 at headquarters and one csch in the 
district fire station and the 4 steam-engine stations), each with an 
cnLMnet r and stoker 

The reserve of appliances includes 12 manual engines, 15 large 
Chemical engmes, 17 steel water-carts (with 1600 litre rcservoirSi) 
The total number of oxygen smoke helmets m the brigade is 68, 
and there are 15 ordinary smoke helmets wjth hand-pumps The 
total number of horses is 132 One electncally-drivtn trap and tuo 
Clectncally-dnven chemical engines are being tried The fire tele- 
graphic and telephonic installation, includiqg the lines m the volun- 
teer brigades' districts kept up by the professional brigade, compnsc's 
47 telegraph stations, 249 telephone stations, with altogether x6i 
Motse instruments and 336 semi-pubhc fire-call points 

Zurich — Zurich covers about 12,000 English acres, 1500 of 
which are built over with some 1^,000 houses, the whole of the 
’ huikliogs being subject to the local building regulatioiui and the 
State Insurance Association's rules, m which tliey are com- 
pulsorily insured. The brigade is a compulsory nuhtia brigade, 
placed under the control of the head of the department of police 
under a law of 1898. The same mumapal officer head of a 
i^pecial mumcipal committee of nine, entrusted with the safety 
cf the town from fire. The executive officer of the committee is 
known as the uispector, and acts as captain of the fire brigade 
^is office is at the .fire-brigade headquarters, where he has a 
amall permamept staff both for brigade work and correspondence 
Every male inhabitant of Zurich is compelled to do some service 
lor the prevention of, or protection against, fire^ from the age of 
twenty to fifty years. The duty .may be fulfilled (x) by active 
.service, or (a) m the case of an laUcrbodied cituen, who for suiqe 
reason is not found suited to be a member .of ,the br;|gade, or has 
been dismissed from the brigade, jby the (payment of a tax, 
which tax IS fixed on the basis of las income Certam citizens, 
however^ areripm exempt imm active service, namely 
members of parUament, members oi of.the Pul} cechnic 

acho9l,.o£ the CajntQnAjkgQvenunent,.of the High Court of Justice, 
90& >of the Town Cpui;h:|1 i also cteggymen aipd schoolmaster^, 
the officials of railways, tramway ana steamb^t companies, of 
tjhe post-office and'tfelephopit department, students of the Hly- 
siijxobl and other edi^ii4del.ii^td|Spt^^ muqi^phl 
rroffioia)|i,iwith whasei dntaas Are hijgAde aanvioe istincompAtible. 
Btoaptionifii^ active^Aennoe cantalso <be aecofoeu. on a 


/irtoniitl ‘of^a’hiedfcal board. EjfcsWptiem from’ettive service, 
however, fa nb base esiempts from thi? tax, the tCrtil of whilah 
amounts tO'Wtween £^000 and £5000 ’ In m$kiiig'ime sdeOtion 
of men for active seiVtee only, men partidilaily fitted for the 
woric are taken, namely, men who are personally kceO, who 
have a good physique, and who are preferably of the bmldfag or 
allied trades. The officers of the brigade are a ppomted'byiihe 
municipal cOflimittec. The men’s drills are by the chitf Officer, 
and^the men are liable to fines and to imprisonment (up to four 
days^ for hot attending their dAlls. The whole of the britf^c 
IS insured against accidents and filness with the Swiss l^re 
Brigade Union at the expense of the city, and the aty in addition 
provides a fund for families m cases of death of firemen on duty. 
There is also a sick fund provided for the brigade by the munici- 
pality, which also accords a scale of compensation 

The fire brigade compnscs the very large complement of fifteen 
companies with 120 men okch Each company has three sections, 
namely, a fire service Mection, a life-saving section, aiml a police 
section, the last being utilized for keepmg the gsaund and attending 
to ifalva<;e Each company is bupposed to be able, as a pulp, to deal 
with the fire in its own distnct W4thout calling upon the company 
of an adjoining district, and it is only in the case of a very serious 
fire that additional companits are turned out There is thus a 
system of decentralisation and independence of companies m this 
lirigadc not often mot with elwwhere Firemen are paid one franc 
for each drill of two hours hor fires, two francs lor two hours, 
and filly centimes per liour afterwards Refreshments are provided. 
Any telephon ‘ can l)0 uswl free by law for an alarm The brigade has 
at Its disposal an extension telephone service, but the men are not 
all connected up with the telephone of their respective districts, 
and thus tlie alarm is given mainly with horns sounded by fnen who 
arc on the telephone No section of the brigade has less than ten 
men on tlie telephone 

The water-supply is of a most exocUent character Tlie appliances 
m the mam comprise hydrants and liose* reels with ladder trucks, 
and each hcction has not less than 3000 ft of hose They are mamly 
houscMl m small temporal} corrugated iron sheds with roller shutter 
doors, to which all the firemen have keys There art some sixty 
ot these hydrant houses distiibuted round the city, the larger appU- 
ances being at headquarters and at some depots 

Apart from the fact of there being the inspector or chief officer for 
the whole district, with a certain permanent staff, each company 
miglit be considered as a «i‘parate brigade, having its own chief 
officer and staff, and independent organisation, the organisation of 
the companies, however, iKqng identical. A company compnses z 
chief officer, i second ofiiccT, i doctor, 2 ambulance men and 6 
orderlies, a staff m charge, and the three sections have respectively 
I lieutenant, i deputy-heutenant and 40 men for the fire service 
section , I hentenant, i deputy-heutenant and 40 men for the hfe- 
saMng section, and i lieutenant, 1 deputy-heutenant and ao men 
for the police section Only m the case of sections i and 2 is there 
some blight variation m the organization, namely, i an,d 2 sections 
have been combined as a joint section, with an additional senior 
officer At Zunch, as m all Swiss fire brigades, there is an extra- 
ordinary (Umformaty of drills, rules, regulatbns and. instructions in 
all Its sections In igo8 the brigade compnsed 2268 in all ranks. 
There were about 70 fires in that year, (E, O. S ) 

Umied States. 

Fire service in the United States has developed on so large a 
scale that in 1902 it was estimated by P. G Hubert (“Fire 
F^htmg To-Day and To-Morrow/’ Senbner^s Magazine, 1902, 
32, pp 448 sqq ) that in proportion to popdlation the fire force 
of America was nearly four times that of Germany or France and 
about three times that of England The niany fires consequent 
on wooden construction even m the large cities ; the bad effect 
of sudden climatic changes — drying, parching hfeat being followed 
by weather so cold as to require artificial hating ; the less safe 
character ^ heating applianceii , and, esTOCuflly m tenements, 
the more inflammAble character bf fomiture, arc some of the 
reasons assigned for greater fire frequency m Amenica^ Fire- 
figbtmg service in the United States is m no way connected with 
the ifiuitary as it is on the continent 6f Europe ; fae association 
of volunteer wit)i paid ^emen is uncommon excqfit in the 
suburban! .pacts of the large cities, and m the smaller cities and 
towns, whicte volunteers serving for a certam tenn are, donng 
that tetm tiiereAftpr, exempt, from junr duty. 

Nf!0 Yc^jk^The fire departameat of New Y^otk Cityi is » the 
, result. nf, gradual devejkipment. Ike first record >ol mmiqpal 
acAion 'in «cgar 4 to five prevention dates from 1659, nAm 450 
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leafier buckets and a nuppl^ of firep]adden and hookf wi^re 
purchased, and a tax of one gilder for fire apparatus was imposedi 
on every chimney ; m 1676 fire-wells were ordered to be dug ; m 
1686 every dwelling-house with two chimneys was required to 

E vide one bucket (if with mote than twp hearths, two), and 
era and brewers had to provide three and six buckets re- 
spectively , in 1689 brent-masters ** or fire-marshals were 
appointed ; m 1695 every dwellmg-house had to provide one 
fire-bucket at least; m 1730 two Richard Newsham hand- 
engmes were ordered from England, and soon afterwaros a 
superintendent of fire-engmes was appointed on a small salary , 
m 1736 an engine-house was built near the watch-house m Broad 
Street, and an act of the provincial legislature authoneed the 
appointment of twenty-four firemen exempt from constable 
or militia duty. Early m the 19th century volunteer fire com- 
panies increased rapidly in numbers and m importance, especially 
political ; and success in a fire company was a sure path to 
success in politics, the best-known case being that of Richard 
Croker, a member of “ Americus 6,” commonly called “ Big 
Six,” of which William M. Tweed was organizer and foreman 
Parades of fire companies, chowder parties and picnics (pre- 
decessors of the present “ward leaaer^s outing under the 
auspices of the volunteer organizations, annual balls alter 1829, 
water-throwing contests, often over liberty poles, and bitter 
lights between different companies (sometimes settled by fist 
duels between selected champions), improved the organization 
of these companies as political factors if not as fire-fighters 
So devoted were the volunteers to their leaders that in 1836, 
when Tames Gulick, chief engineer since 1831, was removed from 
office lor political reasons, the news of his removal coming when 
the volunteers were fighting a fire caused them all to stop their 
work, and they began again only when Glihck assured them that 
the news was false , almost all the firemen resigned until Gulick 
was reinstated. The type of the noisy, rowdy New York volunteer 
fire hero was made famous m 1848-1849 by Frank S. Chanfrau’s 
playing of the part Mose in Benjamin Baker’s play, A ‘Glance at 
New York The Ellsworth Zouaves of New York were raised 
entirely from volunteer firemen of the city. 

In 1865, when the volunteer service was abolished, it consisted 
of 163 companies (52 engines, 54 hose , 57 hook and ladder) 
manned by 3521 men (engines averaging 40 to 60 men, hose-carts 
about 25, and hook and ladder companies about 40) , the chief 
engineer, elected with assistants for terms of five or three years 
hy ballots of the firemen, received a salary of S3000 a year ; and 
three bell-ringers m each of eight district watch-towers, who 
watched for smoke and gave alarms, received $600 a year 
The legislature in March 1865 created a Metropolitan Fire 
District and established therein a Fire Department, headed by 
four commissioners, who with the mayor and comptroller con- 
stituted a board of estimate. 

This organization was practically unchanged until 1898, when 
the Greater New York was chartered and the present system 
was introduced. At its head is a commissioner who receives 
$7500 a year. The more immediate head of the firemen is a 
chief (annual salary $10,000), the only member of the force not 
appointed on the basis of a civil service examination , the chief 
has a deputy in Manhattan (for Manhattan, Bronx and Rich- 
mond boroughs) and another for Brooklyn and Queens, each 
receiving an annual salary of $5000 


In December 1908 there were 14 depu^ chiefs (eight in Man- 
hattan, Bronx and Richmond, and six in Brooklyn and Queens) , 
59 chiefs of battalion (31 m Manhattan, Bronx and Richmond, 
and 28 in Brooklyn and Queens) , 248 foremen or captains (137 In 
Manhattan, Bronx and Richmond, and mm Brooklyn and Queens) , 
365 assistant foremen (221 m Manhattan, Bronx and Richmond, 
X44 in Brooklyn and Queens) , 431 engineers of steamers (247 
m Manhattan, Bronx ana Richmond, and 184 in Brooklyn and 
Queens) and 2933 firemen (1772 m Manhattan, Bronx and Rich- 
mond, and ti6i in Brooklyn and Queens) , and the total uniformed 
ioTce was 4107. At the close of 1908 there were 88 engine com- 
nJes in Manhattan and the Bronx, mcludiim 6 fire-boat companies 
at East 99th St , Battery Grand ^ (East River), West 
St., Gansevoort St. and Wm 132nd St , and in Manhattan 
the Bronx there were 38 hook and ladder companies; m 
and Qaoens thsrs wets 70 engine companks,! irnhidkig 


two fire-tbogt oompanfsa-^t 4and St. and at North 8 ^. 3 t. The 
anpropnatiqns for the year 1906 were $ 4 a 777»^7 for Manhattan, 
Bronx and HiChmond, and $3,U7»033 fdr Brobktyn and Qtieens , 
and the d^artment expenses were 13,980,533 for Manhattan, Broxix 
and Richmond, and $2,365,849 <for Brookl3m and Queens. 

The fimt high-pressuie imOn system m the aty was metalled at 
Coney Island in 1905, gas-engines workmg^the pumps l^ectncally 
dnven centrifugal pumps are used in Brooklyn (proketed area, 
1360 acres) and in Manhattan, where the system waa introduced m 
1908^ and where the protected distnet (2454 acres) reaches from the 
City Hall to 25th St and from the Hudson east to Second Avenue 
and East Broadway, being the " Dry Goods District , water is 
pumped either from city mains or from the river, and the change may 
be made mstantaneously The fire watch-tower system was abolished 
in 1869 , the present ^stem is that of red box electric telegraph 
alarms, which register at headquarters (East 67th St.), where an 
operator sends out the alarm to that engine-house nearest to the 
lire which is ready to respond, and a chart informing him of the 
absence from the engine-house of apparatus There are volunteer 
forces (about 2700 men) in Queens and Riclimond boroughs and in 
other outlying districts 

Boston —The Boston fire department (reorganized after the great 
fire of 1872) IS officered by a commissioner (annual salaxy, S5000), 
a chief (annual salary, $4000), a senior deputy (82400), and a junior 
deputy (82200), twelve district chiefs (82000 each), a superintendent 
and an assistant supepntendent of fire-alarms, and a superintendent 
and an assistant superintendent of the ircpair shop In 2909 the 
force numl>ercd 877 reguKirs and 8 call men There were 53 steam 
fire-engines, *4 chemical engmes, 3 water-towers, 3 combmation 
chemical cn^’ines and hose- wagons (one being motor-driven), 3 fire- 
boats (built m 1889, 1895 and 1909 respectively), 29 ladder-trucks 
and 49 hose-wagons Tho auxiliary salt-water main service was 
established in 1893 The earliest suggestion of the application of 
the electric telegrajih to a fire-alarm system was made in Boston m 
1845 by Dr Wm F Channmg, in 1847-1848 Moses G Farmer, tlicn 
a tuegraph operator at Framingham, made a practicable electric 
telegraph alarm, and 111 1851-1855 Farmer became superintendent 
of the boston fire-alarm system, a plant being mstallod m 1852 ‘ 

Chicago — The Chicago organization practically dates from the 
fire of 1871, though there was a paid department as early as 1858 
Its pnncijial officers are a fire-tnarshal and chici of bngade (salary 
$8000), four assistant fire-maxshals, a department mspector, eighteen 
battalion chiefs, a supermlendenl of machinery, a vetennary and 
assistant, and about one hundred each of captains, lieutenants, 
engineers and assistant engineers , the total regular force m 1908 
was 1799 men with an auxiliary volunteer force of 71 in Uiverdalo, 
Norwood Park, Hansen Park and Ashburn Park In the business 
part of the uty there is a patrol of seven companies employed by 
the Board of Fire Underwnters Since x 895 all men in the uniformed 
force (except the chief of bngade) are under civil service rules In 
2908 the equipment mcludeu 117 engine companies, 34 hook and 
ladder companies, mcluchng one water-tower, 15 chemical engmes and 
one hose company . and there were 5 fire-boais (4 active and i 
reserve) The first fire-boat was built m 2883 The initial mstalla- 
tion of high-pressure mains was completed in ZQoi, and was greatly 
enlarged in 1908 

Ftre Appliances^ 

Fire-Alarms — Most large cities possess a system of electncal 
fire-alarms, consisting of call-boxes placed at frequent intervals 
along the streets Any one wishing to give notice of a fire either 
opens the door of one of these boxes ot breaks the glass window 
with which It IS fitted, and then pulls the handle inside, thus 
causing the particular number allocated to the box, which of 
course indicates its position, to be electrically telegraphed to 
the nearest fire station, or elsewhere as thought advisable 
Sometimes a telephone is fixed in each call-box. Automatic 
fire-alarms consist of arrangements whereby an electnc circuit 
IS closed when the surrounding air reaches a certain temperature 
llie electnc ciicuit may be to start an alarm bell Or to give 
warning to a watchman or central office, and th 6 devices for 
dosing It are of the most varied kmds— the expansion of mercury 
in a thermometer tube, the sagging of a long wire suspended 
between horizontal supports, the Unequal expansion of the brass 
m a curvfed strip of brass and steel welded together, &c 

Ftre-Engines —The earliest method of applying water to the 
extinction of (Tries was by means of buckets, and tiiese long 
remained the chief instruments employed for the purpose, 
though Hero of Alexandria kbout 150 B.t:. desenb ed a fire- 

^ See Thomas C. Margin, Municipal Electnc Ftre Alarm and Pohee 
Patrol Sy^ms (Washiagfoni >904), Bulletin xx of the Bureau of 
Census, Department of Commerce and Labour. The next plant Was 
mstlilled in Philadelphia in 1855 , one in St Lovis was completed in 
2838 1 and work was begun 20 New Orkans and Baliainore in 2860. 
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engine with two (^itiden and piitons woriied by a ndjyrocatmg 
lever^ and Pliny refers to the use of flreHcagmes m Rome, In 
the 16th century {as at Augsburg in 1518) we hear of fire squirts 
or syringes worked by hmid; and towards the end of the sctme 
century Cypnen Lucar described a vety large one operated by 
a screw himdle The fire squirts used m London about the time 
of the Great Fire were 3 or 4 ft Tong by or 3 in. m diameter^ 
and three men were required to manipulate them. The next 
stage of development was to mount a ciStem or reservoir on 
wheels so that it was portable, and to provide it with pumps 
which forced out the water contained m it through a fixed 
delivery pipe in the middle of the machine. An important 
advance was made m when two Dutchmen, Jan van der 
Heyde, senior and junior, made flexible hose by sewing together 
the edges of a strip of leather, and applied it for both suction and 
delivery, so that the engines could be continuously supplied with 
water and the stream could be more readily directed on the seat 
of the fire For many years manual engines were the oxdy ones 
employed, and they came to be made of great size, requiring as 
many as 40 or 50 men to work them ; but now they are super- 
seded by power-driven engines, at least for all important services 
The first practical steam fire-engine was made by John Braith- 
waite about 1820, but though it proved useful in vanous fires 
in London for several years after that date, it was objected to 
by the men of the fire brigade and its use was abandoned. A 
generation later, however, steam fire-engines l)egan to come into 
vogue At first they were usually drawn by horses to the scene 
of the fire, though exceptionally their engines could be geared 
to the wheels so that they became self-propelled ; and it was not 
till the begmnmg of the 20th century that motor fire-engines 
were employed to any extent Steam, petrol and electricity 
have all been used Such engines have^ihe advantage that they 
can reach a fire much more rapidly than a horse-drawn vehicle, 
especially m hilly districts, and they can if necessary be made 
of greater power, since their size need not be limited by considera- 
tions of the weight that can be drawn by horses Petrol-propelled 
engines can be started off from a station within a few seconds 
of the receipt of an alarm, and their pumps are ready to work 
immediately the fire is reached , steam-propelled engines possess 
the same advantage, if they are kept always standing under 
steam, though this involves expense that is avoided with petrol 
engines, which cost nothing for maintenance except while they 
are actually working. Motor engines are made with a capacity 
to deliver 1000 gallons of water a minute or even more, but the 
sizes that can deal with 400 or 500 gallons a mmute are probably 
those most commonly used. 

In towns standing on a navigable water-way fire-boats are 
often provided for extinguishing fires in buildings, in docks 
and along the waterside. The capacity of these may rise to 6000 
gallons a minute Steam is the power most commonly used m 
them, both for propulsion and for pumpmg, but in one built 
for Spezia by Messrs Merryweather & Sons of London in 1909, 
an 80 H.P petrol engine was fitted for propulsion, while a steam 
engine was employed for pumping, 'l^e boiler was fired with 
oil-fuel, and steam could be raised in a few minutes while the 
boat was on its way to a fire The pumps could throw a ij-in. 
jet to a height of nearly 200 ft. In some places, as at Boston, 
Mass., the fire-boats are utilized for service at some distance from 
the water. Fire-mains laid through the streets terminate in deep 
water at points accesitible to the boats, the pumps of which can 
be connected to them and made tp fill them with water at high 
pressure. In cities where a higb-pressure hydraulic suppy 
system is available, a relatively small quantity of the pressure 
water can be used, by means of Greathead hydrants or similar 
devices, to draw a much larger quantity from the ordinary 
mains and force it in jets to considerable heights and distances, 
without the intervention of any engine. 

The water is conducted from the engines or hydrants in hose- 
pipes, which are made eithedr of leather fastened with brass or 
copper nvets, or of canvas (woven from flax) which has the 
merit of lightness but is liable to rot, or of rubber jacketed with 
:»uivms (or in America with cotton). For directing the water on 


the fire, nozzfes of various forms are employed, some throwing 
a (dam solid jet, others produang spray, and others again com- 
bining jet and spray, the spray being useful to drive away smoke 
and protect the firemen. Various devices are employed to 
enable the upper storeys of buildings to be effectively reached. 
A line of hose may be attached to a telescopic ladder, the exten- 
sions of which are pulled out a wire rope until the top rests 
on the well of the buildin^^ at the required height. Water-towers 
enable the jet to be delivered at a considerable height mde^^ 
pendently of any support from the budding. A light, stiff, lattice 
steel frame is mount^ on a truck, on which it lies horizontally 
while being drawn to a fire, but when it has to be used it is 
turned to an upright position, often by the aid of compressed 
gas, and then an extensible tube is drawn out to a still greater 
height The direction of the stream delivered at the top may be 
controlled from below by means of gearing which enables the 
nozzle to be moved both horizontally and vertically. The pipe 
up the tower may be of large diameter, so that it can carry a 
huge volume of water, and at the bottom it may terminate m a 
reservoir into which several fire-engines may pump simultane- 
ously. 

Another class of fire-engines, known in the smaller portable 
sizes as fire-extinguishers or ** extmeteurs,*’ and in the larger 
ones as chemical engines,’* throw a jet of water charged until 
gas, commonly carbon dioxide, which docs not support (om- 
bustion. Essentially they consist of a closed metal tank, filled 
with a solution of some carbonate and also containing a small 
vessel of sulphuric acid Under normal conditions the arid is 
kept separate from the solution, but when the machine has to 
be used they are mixed together ; m some cases there is a plunger 
projecting externally, which when struck a sharp blow breaks the 
bottle of acid, while in others the act of inverting the apparatus 
breaks the bottle or causes it to fall against a sharp pricker 
which pierces the metallic capsule that closes it As soon as the 
acid comes into contact with the carbonate solution carbon 
dioxide IS formed, and a stream of gas and liquid mixed issues 
under considerable pressure from the attached nozzle or hose- 
pipe Hand appliances of this kind, holding a few gallons, 
are often placed in the corridors of hotels, public buildings &c , 
and if they are well-constructed, so that they do not fail to act 
when they arc wanted, they are useful m the early stages of a fire, 
because they enable a jioweriiil jet to be quickly brought to bear • 
but it IS doubtful whether the stream of mixed gas and liquid 
they emit is much more efficacious than plain water, and too 
much importance can easily be attached to spectacular displavs 
of their power to extinguish artificial blazes of wood soused with 
petrol, which have been burning only a few seconds Chemical 
engines, up to 60 or 70 gallons capacity, are used by fire brigades 
as first-aid appliances, being mounted on a horsed or motor 
vehicle and often combined with a fire-escape, a reel of hose, 
and other appliances needed by the firemen, and even with 
pumps for throwing powerful jets of ordinary water Large 
buildings, such as hotels and warehouses, where a competent 
watchman is assumed to be always on duty, may be protected 
by a laige chemical engine placed in the basement and connected 
by pipes to hydrants placed at convenient points on the various 
floors. At each hose-station a handle is provided whidi when 
pulled actuates a device that effects the mixing of the acid and 
carbonate solution m the machine, so that m a mmute or so a 
stream is available at the hydrants. 

Automatic Sffrmklers —Factories, warehouses and other 
buildings m which the fire risks ore great, are sometimes fitted 
with automatic sprinklers which disdiarge water from the 
ceiling of a room as soon as the temperature rises to a certain 
point Lines of pipes containing water under pressure are carrievl 
through the building near the ceilings at distances of 8 or 10 ft 
apart, and to these pipes are attached sprinkler heads at mtervals 
such that the water from them is distributed all over the room. 
The valves of the spniiklers are normally kept closed by a devico 
the essential feature of which is a piece of fusible metal j flut 
as soon as rt is Softened (at a temperature of about 160^ F.) by 
the heat frcrni an incipient fire> gives way and rdeases the water, 

X 
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which Striking againkSt a ddkctii^ blute is spread! m a timmt, 
Za skitations wiiere the water it lime to freeze^ the oeilmg pipes 
aiafiUedonly wiAairatapmsutreofsay ID tbpersq^in. When 
the sprinkler head opens andoc the influence of the heat frosi a 
fire, the compressed atr taeapeSf and the consequent loss ol 
pressure tn. the popes is strmn^ to operate a system oi levers 
that opens the WEter«valve of the mam-feed The idea of 
automatic spnnkfers U an old ooe^ and a system was patented 
by Sir William Contmova la iflrs , but in tfaair present develop* 
ment they are spoi^y associated with the name of Fveden^ 
Grmnell» of Protmence^ Rhode Island. 

Fife-Escapesjr^The best kind of firetescapei becaiase it is 
always in p])ac6> and always xnady for usci is an external iron 
staircase, xeachmg from the top of a budding to the ground, 
and connected with batconm acceseibk from the windows on 
each floor. In many towns the buildmg b^r-laws require such 
staircases to be provided on buildings exceeding a certain height 
and contammg move than a certain number of persons, Of 
non-foced escapes, designed to enable the inmates of an upper 
room to reach the ground through the wiodow, numberless 
forms have been invented, from simple knotted ropes and 
fofdmg laddkss to slings and baskets suspended by a r^e over 
sheaves fixed permanently outside the windows, and provided 
with brakes by which the ocoipant can regulate the speed of 
his descent; and to “ chutes or canvas tubes down which 
he. slides Fire brigades are provided with telescopic ladders, 
mounted cm a wheeled carried, up which the firemen dimb , 
sometimes the persons rescued are sent down a Chute attached 
to the apparatus, but many fire brigades think it preferable to 
rely on carrying down those who are unable to descend the 
ladder unaided Jumping sheets or nets, held by a number of 
men, are provided to catch those whose only chance of escape 
IS by jumping from an upper window. (X ) 

FlSEBAClt the name given to the ornamented slab of cast 
iron protecting the back of a fireplace. The date at which 
firebacks became common probably synchronizes with the 
mno%^l of the fire from the centre to the side or end of a room. 
They never became universal, since the proximity of deposits 
of iron oro was essential to their use. In England they were 
confined chiefly to the iron districts of Sussex and Surrey, and 
appear to have ceased being made when the ore in those counties 
was exhausted. They arc, however, occasionally found in other 
parts of the country, and it is reasonable to suppose that there 
was a certain commerce m an appliance which gradually assumed 
an interesting and even artistic form. The earlier examples 
were commonly rectangular, but a shaped or gabled top eventu- 
ally became common. English firebacks may roughly be separ- 
ated into four chronological divisions-^thoae mouli^d from more 
than one movable stamp , armorial backs , allegorical, mytho- 
logical and biblical slabs with an occasional portrait , and copies 
of 17th and i8th century continental designs, chiefly Nether- 
landish The flcur-de-lys, the rosette, and other motives of 
detached ornament were much used before attempts were made 
to elaborate a homogeneous design, hut by the middle of the 17th 
century firebacks of a very elaborate ty]^ were being produced 
Thus we have representations of the Crucifixion, fllie death of 
Jacob, Hercules slaying the hydra, and the plague of serpents. 
Coats of arms were very frequent, the royal achievement beii^ 
used CKtensavelj^— many existing firebacks bear the arms of 
the Stuarts About the time of Eluabeth the coats of private 
faimkes began to be used, the earhest instances remaining 
beanhg those of the Sockvilles, who were lords of a large portion 
of the forest of Andfffida, wh^ furnished the eharcoeil for the 
smdtiog operadoRS in our ancient iron-fields. To the armorial 
shields the date was often added, together with the initials 
of the owner. The method of casting firebacks was to cut the 
design upon a thick slab of oak which was impressed face down* 
wards upon a bed of saind, the molten metal beuig laded mto 
the impression. Firebacks were also oommOn m the Netherlands 
and m parts of Featice, notaUy m AJsaee. At Strasaburg and 
them are several private ooUoQtidnsi and there are dso 
uiWipliiAiuiqyiui ib ptoMic mnsenaie. Tlmmuseumof thePoaitede 


Hdtalfiniaadi sMitainaMe of t^fineireilMpliarmem 
with m aquestriao povtmit of the emperor Charles V., accom* 
panted hy his atma ond motto. When monarchy was first 
destn^ed m France the possession of a Ifkfm dt ^kerntni^ 
bealmg heraldic insignia was regarded as a mark of disaffection 
to the republic, and on the 13^ of October |t793 ^ National 
Goavenjlioa issued a <^ee ghriag the owners and tenants af 
houses a month in whieh to turn such firebacks with thenr fsim 
to the wall, pending the manufacture the iron foundries of a 
sufficsent numiber of banks lessoffenaivata the instinct of equality* 
Very few of the old plaques were however removed, and to this 
day the old chftteanx of France contam many with their backs 
outward. Reproductions of ancient chimney backs are now not 
mfrequendy made, and the old examples are much prized aixi 
collected. 

FIRE BRAT, a small insect (Thermoka or Thertnophila 
furnorum) related to the silverfish, and found in bakehouses, 
where it feeds upon bread and fiour. 

FIBBBRKIK.— Unckr this term are mcluded all bricks, blocks 
and slabs used for lining furnaces, fire-mouths, fiues, &g , where 
the brickwork has to withstand high temperature (see Bsuck) 

The condvtions to which firebneks are subjected m use vary 
very greatly as xiegards changes* of temperature, crushing stram, 
corrosive action of gases, scouring action of fuel or furnace 
charge, chemical action of furnace charge and products of com- 
busliOQ, &c*, and m order to meet these different conditions 
many varieties of firebricks are manufactured. 

Ordinary firebneks are made from fireclays, % e. from days 
which withstand a high temperature without fusion, excessive 
shrmkage or warping. Many clays fulfil these conditions although 
the term fireclay ’’ is generally restricted in use to certain 
shales from the Cqal Measures, which, contain only a small 
percentage of soda, pcAash and lime, and are consequently 
highly refractory. There is no fixed standard of refractoriness 
for these clays, but no clay should be dassed as a fireclay whu^ 
has a fusion point below 1600^ C. 

Fireclays vary considerably m chemical composition, but gener- 
ally the percentage of alumina and silica (taken together) is high, 
and the percentage of oxide of iron, magnesia, Ume, scxla and potash 
(token together) is low Other materials, such as lime, bauxite, Ac , 
arc also used for the manufacture of firebricks whore special chemical 
or other properties are necessary 

The suitability of a fireclay for the manufacture of the various 
fireclay goods depends upon its physical character as well as upon 
its refractoriness, and it is often necessary to mix with the clay a 
curtain proportion of ground firebrick, gaxustor, sand or some similar 
refractory material m order to obtain a suitable brick Speaking 
generally, fireclay goods used for lining furnaces where the firing 
is continuous, or where the hning is m contact with molten metal or 
othea flux, are best made from fine-gramed plastic clays , whereas 
firebneks used in fire-mouths and other places which are subjected 
to rapid changes of tcmperatuie must be made from coarsor-gramed 
and consequently less plastic days In all cases care should be taken 
to obtaiin a texture and also, as far as possible, by selection and 
mixing, to obtain a chemical composition suitable for the purpose 
to which the goods are to be applied The Coal Measure clays often 
contain nodules o£ sidente in addition to the carbonate of iron 
disseminated m fine particles throughout the mass, and these nodules 
are carefully picked out as tar as practicable before tiie day xs used 

A ftrebnek suitable foe ordinary purposes should bo even and rather 
open m texture, fairly coarse in gram, free from cracks or waipmg, 
strong enough to withstand the pressure to which it may be sub- 
jected when m use and sufficiently fired to ensure practidilly the 
full oontraction of the mOtetial Very few fireclaye omet all these re- 
uireoienti, and il in tunial lo mix a certain proportion of ground 
rebrick, gamstec, sand or day with the fireclay befone making up 
The fireclay or shale or other mi^teriats are ground cither between 
rolkrs or m perforated pans, and then passed' through sieves to 
ensure a eertatn sise and eveimess at gram, altenr which the clay 
and other maOenals are mixed m suitable proportion in the dry 
state, water being generaU^y added 10 the mix&g mdl. and the bnclu 
made up from plastic or semi-plaStlc clay ih the ordinary way 

The prepot^on of grouiid firebrick, Ac , used depends on the nature 
of the clay and the pfirpoae for which the matenml » required, but 
genereUy gpeakuig the more j^asbe days require a higher percentage 
of a pla^ material than the less plastio cfays, the object being to 
producq a clay mixture which shall dxy and fire without ctacking, 
watpinr or excessive shrinkage, aitd wkieh shall retain after firing 
a suffidMtdy ojpen and erea texture to withstand altematd heatiafx 
and coolingi wiffiout cracking or flaking, For flpepial f u^fpoepa 
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fireclay goods having o«rta^ epeoijfi^ qiMOtiog. In wepaiing okor 
iiftf tho nmnuiacture of ordmary fise*)^t^ Vftcks» where the 
tbefiijpemtUre is very variable put never very high, a certain per- 
centage ol Sawdust xs often mlM with the fireblay, which bums out 
On fimg and ensures a very open dr porous texture Sueh tnateiim 
» much lem liable to ss^ittihg or flaking m uto than one hamng a 
cloeer texture, but it is useless for furnace lining and simi^ work, 
whrre strength and resistance to wear and tear are essential For 
the constmetioii of furnaces, fire-mOuths, dc, the hrebndt used 
must be suticiently strong and rigid to' Withstand the Orushmg 
atram of the suponinposed. bnckwork, Ac , at the highest temperature 
to which they are supnected 

The wearing out of a firebrick used yn the construction of furnaces, 
Ac , takes place m various ways according to the character of the 
brick and the pasticulas conditions to which it is sut^eetod The 
fire-brick may waste by crumhhng— due to excessive penosity or 
openness of texture , it may waste by shattermg, due to the preacnca 
oi large pebbles, pieces of limestone, etc , at may gradually wear 
away by the friction of the descending charge m the fnrnacc, of the 
acdicl particles carried by the flue gases and of the flue gases them- 
selves , It may waste by the gradual vitnficatioh of the surface 
through contact with fluxing tnatenah in cases whore it is sub- 
jected to very lilgh temperature it will gradually vitrify and contract 
and so sphi and fall away from the s(*ttmg It is a wcli-recoamsed 
fact that successive firings to a temperature approachmg the tusion 
pomt, or long-con tmuod heatuijg near that temperature, will gradually 
produce vitrification, which bru^s about a very dense mass and close 
texture, and entirely alters the properties of the brick 

Where firebricks are in contact with the furnace charge it is 
necessary that the texture shall be fairly close, and that the chmntcal 
composition of the brick shall be such as to retard the ioraaation of 
iusible double silicates as much as possible Where the furnace 
charge is basic the firebrick should, pnerally speaking, be tiasic or 
alumuHHis and not siliceous, to it should be made from a fireclay 
comtainuig little free silica, or from such a fireclay to which a high 
percentage of alumina, lime, magnesia, or iron oxide has been added. 
For such purposes lircbncks arc often made from materials con- 
taining little or no clay, as for example mixtures of calcined and 
uncalcmed magn( site , mixtures of lime and magnesia and their 
carbonates , mixtures of bauxite and clay , mixtures of bauxite, 
clay and plumbago , bauxite and oxide o£ iron, &c 

La certain cases it is necessary to use an acid brick, and for the 
manufacture of these a highly siliceous mineral, such as chert or 
ganister, is used, mixed if necessary with sufiicicnt clay to bind the 
matenal together Dinas fireclay, so called, and the ganisters of 
the south Yorkshire coal-fields are largtiy used foe making these 
mliccous firebricks, which may be also used where the brii^work 
docs not come in contact with basic matcricd, as 111 tlie arches, &c , 


of many furnaces It is evident that no particular kmd of firebrick 
caa be suitable for all purposes, and the manufacturer should en- 
deavour to make his bricks of a definite composition, texture^ d;c , 
to meet certain definite requirements, recognizing tliat the materials 
at his disposal may be ill-adapted or entirely unsuitable for makmg 
firebricks for other purposes In setting nrebneks in position, a 
thin paste of fireclay and water or of material similar to that of 
whsUi the bnck is composed, must be used m place of ordinary 
mortar, and lUt joints slioukl be as close as possible, only mst 
sufficient of the paste being used to enable the bricks to " bed on 
one another 


It has long been the practice on certain works to wash the face of 
firebrick woric with a thin paste of some very refractory material — 
such as kaolin -in order to protect the firebricks from the direct 
action of the flue gases, Otc , and quite recently a thin paste of 
carborundum and clay, or carborundum and silicate of soda has 
boen more extonsiwly used for the same purpose So-called carbor- 
undiim hnoks have b<ren put on the market, which have a coating of 
carborundum and day fired on to the firebrick, and which arc said to 
have a greatly extended life for cortam purposes It is probable that 
the carborundum gradually decomposes in the firmg, leaving a thm 
coating of piacticany pure silica which forms a smooth, impervious 
aiiri Inghty-refiactory nxung (J*^*** w.B«) 

VUKFLY, a term popularly used for certain tropical American 
dick 4 >eetles (/Vcpkofgj)],, on account of their power of emitting 
light* The inaects belong to the family Elaimdae, whose char** 
actors am described under Coleoptera The genus Pyno*> 
contouto about ninotiyr species, and is entirely confined to 
Amanca and the West Indies, ranging from the southern United 
States to Argentina and Otile^ Its species are bcglty known as 
^ucufos. Except for a few species m the New Hebrides, New 
Caledonia and Fiji^ lutknn^i^s Elatmdae are unWown m the 
eastern hemisphere.^ The Jight pfoee« 4 « ^ pw of qon- 
apicuous smooth ovoid spots on tbo pmiottitt and from an area 
beneath the base of the abdomen* iMtoath.the cuticle of tl^se 

X is ajre situated' the luminous oty^s. cOns^tjog of layer! 9! 
which may 1^ regarded as a specialized {Action of the 


lat-body. Bbih tlye male end temate 
as thehr hrvhe htid eggs, the eg^ being lumhlous even whSe 
still m the ovsdj. The inhabitants of tvbplqal imtoica soma- 
times keep iirefnes in small cages for putpdses Of flhtttliitotioi^ 
or make use* of the bisects for personal adornment 

The name ** firefly ” is often applied also to luminous boetha 
of the fatofly tam^ndae, to which the well-known gloW-WMto 
beloigt 

nnfr*lKOini the nnplements for tending a Are tfsimfff 
they consist Of pdktt, tongs and shovel, and they are most 
frequency of iron, steel, or brass, of partly of one and par^ 
of another. The more elegant brass eicamples of the early part 
of the 19th century are much sought after for use with the brass 
fenders of that date. They were sometimes hung from an 
ornamental brass stand. Tne flre-irons of our own time are 
smaller m size and lighter in make than those of the best period. 

^ RR£H2tlOLA, AONOLO (1493-^ ^ 545 ); Italian poet and 
littdrateur, was bom at Florence on the 28th of September 1493. 
The family name was taken from the town of Firenzuola, Situa^ 
at the foot of the Apennines, its ongmal home The grandfather 
of Agnolo had obtained the citizenship of Florence and trans* 
mitted It to his family Agnolo was destined for the profession 
of the law, and pursued his studies first at 3iena and afterwards 
at Perugia. There he became the associate of the notorious 
Pietro Aretino, whose foul life he was not ashamed to make the 
model of his own They met again at Rome, where Firenzuola 
practised for a time the profession of an advocate, but with 
little success. It is asserted by all his biographers that idiile 
still a young man he assumed the monastic dress at Vallotnbrosa, 
and that he afterwards held successively two abbacies Tira- 
boschi alone ventures to doubt this account, partly on the 
groimd of Flrenzuola^s bcentiousness, and partly on the ground 
of absence of evidence , but his arguments are not held to be 
conclusive Firenzuola left Rome after the death of Pope 
Clement VII , a id after spending some time at Florence, settled: 
at Prato as abbot of San Salvatore His writmgs, of which a 
collected edition was published m 1548, arc partly m prose and 
partly in verse, and belbng to the lighter classes of litemture. 
Among the prose works are — DtscofSt digit anmali, imitations 
of Orrcntal and Aesopian fables, of Which there are two FVcnch 
translations ; Dtalogo delle bellezan d^le donne, also translated 
into French , Rnpommmii (xtiumsiy a series of short talcs nl 
the manner of Boccaccio, rivalling him m elegance and in licen- 
tiousness , DtscacctameHto delle nuote lettere, a controversial piece 
against Tnssmo’s proposal to mtroduce new letters into the 
Italian alphabet ; a free version or adaptation of The GdUm 
Ass of Apuleius, which became a favounte book and passed 
through many editions ; and two comedies, I Luadt^ an miitatiott 
of the Menaechmt of Plautus, and La Tnn^a, which in sofi» 
points resembles the Calandna of Cardinal Bibbiena Hfo 
poems are chiefly satirical and burlesque. All his works are 
esteemed as models of literary excellence, and are cited as authori- 
ties in the vocabulary of the Accadcmia della Crusca The date 
of Flrenzuola’s death is only approximately ascertained He 
had been dead several years Tmen the first edition of his wntinga 
appeared (1^48). 

IHia works have been very frequently republished, separately and 
in collected editions A convenient reprint of the Whole was isaned 
at Ftorenoe m a vols. in 1848. 

FIRESHIP, a vessel laden with combiistiblos,« floated down 
on anenemy to set him on fire. Fireships were used m antiquity, 
and in the middle ages The higlfiy successful employment 
of one by the defenders of Antwerp when besieged by the pnnee 
of Parma m 1585 brought them into promment not]oe> and they 
were used to dnve the Armada from ito SEnchorage at Gravelmes 
m 1588. They continued to be used, sdmetnnes with great 
effect, as late as the first quarter e£ toe x^to eentuiy. Tfans 
m 1809 fitodntii designed by Lord Godirane'(earl of Dundonskl^ 
were emidoytd against the French ships at anchor in the Btoquo 
Roads ; and in toe War of (Sroek Independsiite the suecfeisses of 
toe Greelt fimships* against the Otemu* navy, and toe coomM 
quent dexnosahmtton of the iil«diicipluied<Turkisb crews, kurg^ 
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contributed to secure for ithe meurg^ta the command of the sea. 
In general; however; it waa lounditihat fireships hampered the 
movements of a fleet, were eas^y sunk by an enemy’s fire, or 
towed aside by his boatS; while a premature explosion was 
frequently fatal to the men who had to place them in position. 
They were made by building ** a fire chamwr ’ between the decks 
from the forecastle to a bulkhead constructed abaft the mam- 
mast. This space was Ailed with resin, pitch, tallow and tar, 
together with gunpowder in iron vessels. The gunpowder and 
combustibles were connected by trams of powder, and by 
bundles of brushwood called bavins ” When a fireship was 
to be used, a body of picked men steered her down on the enemy, 
and when close enough set her alight, and escaped in a boat 
which was towed astern. As the service was peculiarly dangerous 
a reward of £100, or in lieu of it a gold chain with a medal to be 
worn as a mark of honour, was granted m the British navy to the 
successful captain of a fireship A rank of capitaine de briUoi 
existed in the French navy of Louis XIV , and was next to the 
full captain — or captiatne de vatsseau 
FIRE-WALKING, a religious ceremony common to many 
races The origm and meaning qf the custom is very obscure, 
hut It IS shown to have been widespread m all ages It still 
survives m Bulgaria, Trmidad, Fiji Islands, Tahiti, India, the 
Straits Settlements, Mauritius, and it is said Japan The details 
of Its ritual and its objects vary in different lands, but the 
essential feature of the rite, the passing of priests, fakirs, and 
devotees barefoot over heated stones or smouldering ashes is 
always the same. Fire-walking was usually associated with 
the spring festivals and was believed to ensure a bountiful 
harvest. Such was the Chinese vernal festival of fire In the 
time of Kubloi Khan the Taoist Buddhists held great festivals 
to the “ High Emperor of the Sombre Heavens ’’ and walked 
through a great fire barefoot, preceded by their priests bearing 
images of &eir gods in their arms Though they were severely 
burned, these devotees held that they would pass unscathed 
if they had faith ]. G Frazer (Golden Bought vol 111 p. 307) 
describes the ceremony in the Chinese province of Fo-kien. 
'Die chief performers are labourers who must last for three days 
and observe chastity for a week. During this time they are 
taught m the temple how they are to perform their task. On 
tlic eve of the festival a huge brazier of charcoal, often twenty 
feet wide, is prepared in front of the temple of the great god. At 
sunrise the next morning the brazier is lighted A Taoist priest 
throws a mixture of salt and nee into the fiames. The two 
exorcists, barefooted and followed by two peasants, traverse 
the fire again and again till it is somewhat beaten down The 
trained performers t&n pass through with the image of the god. 
Frazer suggests that, a§ the essentiid feature of the rite is the 
carrying of the deity through the fiames, the whole thing is 
sympametic magic designed to give to the coming spring sun- 
shine (the supposed divine emanation), that degree of heat 
which the image experiences, Frazer quotes Indian fire-walks, 
notably that of the Dosadhs, a low Inrlian caste ui Behar and 
Chota Nagpur. On the fifth, tenth, and full moon days of three 
months in the year, the priest walks over a narrow trench 
filled with smouldering wood ashes The Bhuiyas, a Dravidian 
tribe of Mirzapur, worship their tribal hero Bir by a like per- 
formance, and they declare that the walker who is really pos- 
sessed ” by the hero feels no pain For fire-walking as obsen^ed 
m the Madras presidency see Indtan Anttqmrv, vii. (1878) 
p 126 ; m. (1874) pp. 6-8 , u. (1873) P* the 

ceremony is called vtlamlarevo, and according to an eyewitness 
a number of imtives walk unarmed across and among white- 
hot stones which form the pavement of a huge native oven. 
In Tahiti priests perform the nte. In April i8qq an Englishman 
saw a fire-walk in Tokio (see The Field, May 20th, 1899). The 
fire was six yards long by six wide 'Fhe nte was in honour of a 
mountain god The fire-walkers in Bulgaria are called NtsUftares 
and the faculty is regarded as hereditary lliey dance m the 
fire on the asst of May, the feast of SS. Helena and Constantine. 
Huge fires of faggots are made, and when these bum down the 
{^hq ttnrq b)ug pi face) dance qn ^e redheft 


embers and utter prophecies, afterwards placing their feet ui the 
muddy ground where libations of water have been poured 

The interesting part of fite-walkmg 1$ the alleged immunity 
pf the performers from bums. On this po«nt authorities and 
eyewitnesses differ greatly In a case in Fiji a handkerchief 
was thrown on to the stones when the first man leapt into the 
oven, and what remained of it snatched up as the last left the 
Stones. Every fold that touched the stone was charred ! In 
some countries a thick ointment is rubbed on the feet, but this 
15 not usual, and the bulk of the reports certainly leave an im- 
pression that there is something still to be explained in the 
escape of the performers from shocking injuries. S, P I^anglcy, 
who witnessed a fire-walk in Tahiti, declares, however, that the 
whole nte as there practised is a mere symbolic farce ( Waiure 
for August 22nd, 1901), 

For a full discussion of the subject with n;iany eycwitnesse<i reports 
tn extenso, sec A Lang, Magic and Religion (1901) See also Dr 
Gustav Ojipert, Ortetnal Inhabitants oj India, p 480 , W Crooke,. 
Introd to Popular Religion and Folklore of Northern India, p 10 
(i8g6) , Folklore Journal for September 1895 and lor 1903, vol \iv. 
P 87. 

FIREWORKS. In modern times this term is principally 
associated with the art of “ pyrotechny ” (Gr Trup, fire, and 
art), and confined to the production of pleasing scenic 
effects by means of fire and inflammable and explosive substances. 
But the history of the evolution c^f such displays is bound up 
with that of the use of such substances not only for scenic 
display but for exciting fear and for military purposes , and it is 
consequently complicated by our lack of exact knowledge as 
to the materials at the disposal of the ancients prior to the 
invention of gunpowder (see also the article Greek Fire) For 
the following historical account the term ** fireworks ” is therefore 
used m a rather general sense 

History — It is usually stated that fiom very ancient times 
fireworks were known in China , it is, however, difficult to 
assign dates or quote trustworthy authorities Pyrotechnic 
displays were certainly given m the Roman circus While a 
passage in Manilius,^ who lived m the days of Augustus, seems 
to bear this interpretation, there is the definite evidence of 
Vopiscus* that fireworks were performed for the emperor 
Cannus and later for the emperor Diocletian , and Claudian,^ 
writing in the 4th century, gives a poetical description of a set 
piece, where whirling wheels and dropping fountains of fire 
were displajred upon the pegma, a species of movaWe framework 
employed m the various spectacles presented m the circus. 
After the fall of the Western empire no mention of fireworks 
can be traced until the Crusaders carried Ixick with them to 
Europe a knowledge of the incendiary compounds of the Erisl, 
and gunpowder had made its appearance Biringuccio,^ writing 
in 1540, says that at an anterior period it had teen customary 
at riorence and Siena to represent a fable or story at the Feast 
of St John or at the Assumption, and that on these occasions 
stage properties, including effigies with wooden bodies and 
plaster limbs, were grouped upon lofty pedestals, and that these 
figures gave forth flames, whilst round about tubes or pipes were 
erected for projecting fire-balls into the air • but he adds that 
these shows were never heard of in his time except at Rome 
when a pope was elected or crowned. But if relinquished in Ituly> 
fire festivals on the eve of St John were observed both in England 
and France ; the custom was a very old one in the days of Queen 
Elizabeth,® while De Prezier,® writing m 1707, says it was com- 
monly adhered to in his time, and thlit on one occasion the king 
of France himself set a light to the great Pans bonfire Survivals 
of these curious rites have teen noted quite recently m Scotland 
and Ireland.^ Early use also of fireworks was made in playa 
and pageants. Hell or hell’s was represented by a 

^ MaUlllus, itlflronomiW, lib v 438*443 1 

* Voplscus, Carus, NmmgHanm et Cannus, ch xix 

^ Claudianus, De eonsulalu Manlti Theodon, 325-330 

* VaausJdo Biringacdb, Pvroteohnia 

> Sports 4nd P^mes of the English People, 

* De Fvomf^raitfdes feux d'orttfiae (1707 and 1747) , 

’ Notes and ynett^e, senes 3, vol. ix p 140, and senes 8, vol ii, 

pp t45aad2j4 





gigantic head otit of which flamed were ma(te to issue ; ^ fh the 
nver procession on the occasion of the marriage of Henty VII. 
and Elusabeth (1487) the ** Bachelors* Baige ** carried a djpugon 
spouting dameS; and tiaE relates that at the marriage of Anne 
Boleyn (1538) “ there went before the lord mayor*s barge a 
foyst or wafter full of ordnance, which foyst also carried a great 
red dragon that spouted out wild fyre and round about were 
terrible monstrous and wild men casting fire and making a hideous 
noise.”* These mdividuals were known as “green men” 
Their clothing was green, they wore fantastic masks, and carried 
“ fire clubs ” They were sometimes employed to clear the way 
at processions.* 

Soon after the introduction of gunpowder the gunner and 
fireworker came into existence ; at first they were not soldiers, 
but civilians who sometimes exercised military functions, and 
part of their duties was intimately connected with the preparation 
of fireworks both for peace and war The emperor Charles V. 
brought his fireworkers under definite regulations in 1^35,^ and 
eventually other countries did tha same. The tgnes trtumphalf^ 
were an early form of public fireworks. Scaffold poles were 
erected with trophies at their summits, while fixed around them 
were tiers of casks filled with combustibles, so that they presented 
the appearance of huge flaming trees , at their bases crouched 
dragons or other mythical beasts. With such a display Antwerp 
welcomed the archduke of Austria in 1550* Then the “fire 
combat ” came into fashion Helmets from which flames would 
issue were provided for the performers , there were also swords 
and clubs that would give out sparks at every stroke, lances 
with fiery points, and bucklers that when struck gave forth a 
detonation and a flame. A picture of a combat with weapons 
such as these will be found in Hanzelet’s Recuetl de machtnes 
nuhiatres (1620). In addition, the fireworker grew to be some- 
what of a scenic artist who could devise a romantic background 
and fill It with shapes bizarre, l^autiful or terrific , he had to 
make his castle, his cave or his rocky ravine, and people his 
stage with distressed damsel, errant knight or devouring dragon 
Furthermore he had to give motion to the inanimate persons of 
the drama, thus his dragon would run down an incline on 
hidden wheels, be actuated by a rope, or be propelled by a rocket ® 
In 1613 at the marriage of the prince palatine to the daughter 
of James, the pyrotechnic display was confided to four of the 
king’s gunners, who provided a fiery drama which included a 
giant, a dragon, a lady, St George, a conjurer, and an enchanted 
castle, jumbled up together after the approved fashion of the 
Spenserian legends^ As time went on a more refined taste 
rejected the bizarre features of the old displays, artistic merit 
began to creep into the designs, and an effort was made to 
introduce something appropriate to the occasion Thus Clarmer 
of Nuremberg, a well-known fire-worker, celebrated the capture 
of Rochelle (1613) by an adaptation of the Andromeda legend, 
where Rochelle was the rock, Andromeda the Githolic religion, 
the monster Heresy, and Perseus on his Pegasus the all-conquer- 
mg Louis XIIL* In the first half of the 17 th century many books* 
on fireworks appeared, which avoided the old grotesque ideas 
and advocated skill and finesse “ It is a rare thing,” says Nye 

' T B Nichols & Sons, London Pagoanis 

- HdXVfiChfoniQles 

' J Bate, Mysteries of Nature and Art (1635) This contains a 
picture of a green man 

^ Geschtchte des Feuerwerkswesen (Berlin, 1887) The Jubilee 
pamphlet of the Brandenberg Artillery 

® See “ Fairholts’ Collection ” bequeathed to the Royal Society of 
Antiquaries 

® tournai of the Royal Artillery, vol xxxit. No ii 

^ Somers* Tracts^ vol m ® De Prezier 

® Diego XJfano, Artillery ^ in Spanish (1614) , Master Gunner 
Norton, The Gunner and The Gunner's Dialogue (1628) , F de 
Malthe fMalthusl, Artificial Fireworks^ m French and Enghsh 
(1628) , ‘ Hanzeiet/' Recueel de Slusteurs machines militaires et feux 
attificiels pour la guerre ei rhrkahm (i6ao and 16^0) . Furttenback, 
mastergunnerof Bavana,Ha/imfro iVo6o/io,inGerman(t627), (John 
Babington Matross, Pyrote^nia^ 1635). Nye, master gunner of 
Worcester, Art of Gunnery (worpester, 1048} Casimir Siemienowits , 
heiit.-general of the Ordnance to the king of Poland, The Great Art of 
AritHery, in French (1630). ^ 


(1648), reprtsent a tree or fountalfi in the aif/* The most 
celebrated work of them all was the Oreat Art of AtHttery by 
Siemienowitz, which was considered important enough to be 
translated into English by order of the Board of Ordnance, nearly 
eighty years after it had appeared The classic fapade now 
came into fashion , on it and about it were placed emblematic 
figures, and disposed around were groups of rockets, Romah 
candles, &c , musket barrels for projecting stars, and mortkrs 
from which were fired shells called balloons, which were full of' 
combustibles. The figures were carved out of wood which was 
soaped or waxed over and covered wjth papier so that 
a skhx was formed this was cut vertically into two parts, 
removed from the wood, formed into a hollow figure, and filled 
With fireworks. 

National fireworks now assumed a stately and dignified appear- 
ance, and for two centuries played a conspicuous part all over 
Europe in the public expression of thanksgiving or of triumph 
Representations and sometimes accounts will be found in the 
British Museum “ of the more important English displays, 
from the coronation of James II. down to the peace rejoicings 
of 1856, during which period national fireworks were provided 
by the officials of the Ordnance. But since the days of Ranelagh 
and Vauxhall fireworks have become a subject of private enter- 
prise, and the triumphs of such firms as Messrs Brock or Messrs 
Pam at the Crystal Palace and elsewhere have been without 
an official rival (J R J J ) 

Modern Fireworks — In modem times the art of pyrotechnv 
has been gradually improved by the work of specialists, who 
have had the advantage of being guided by the progress of 
scientific chemistry and mechanics As m all such cases, however, 
science is useless without the aid of practical experience and 
acquired manual dexterity 

Many substances have a stronj^ tendency to combine with 
oxygen, and will do so, in certain circumstances, so energetically 
as to render the products of the combination (which may be 
solid matter or gas) intensely hot and luminous This is the 
general cause of the phenomenon known as fire Its special 
character depends chiefly on the nature of the substances burned 
and on the manner m which the oxygen is supplied to them 
As is well known, our atmosphere contains oxygen gas diluted 
with about four times its volume of nitrogen , and it is this 
oxygen which supports the combustion of our coal and candles 
But It IS not often that the pyrotechnist depends wholly upon 
atmospheric oxygen for his purposes ; for the phenomena of 
combustion in it are too familiar, and too little capable of varia- 
tion, to stnke with wonder Two cases, however, where he does 
so may be instanced, viz. the burning of magnesium powder 
and of lycopodium, both of which are used for the imitation of 
lightning m theatres Nor does the pyrotechnist resort much 
to the use of pure oxygen, although very btilliant effects may 
lie produced by burning various substances in glass jars filled 
with the gas Indeed, the art could never have existed in any^ 
thing like its present form had not certain solid substances 
become known which, containing oxygen in combination with 
other elements, are capable of being made to evolve large volumes 
of It at the moment it is required The best examples of these 
solid oxidizing agents are potassium nitrate (nitre or saltpetre) 
and chlorate; and these are of the first importance in the 
manufacture of fireworks If a portion of one of these salts 
be thoroughly powdered and mixed with the correct quantity 
of some suitable combustible body, also reduced to powder, 
the resulting mixture is capable of burning with more or less 
enerpr without any aid from atmospheric oxygen, since each 
small piece of fuel is in close juxtaposition to an available and 
sufficient store of the gas. All that is required is that the libera- 
tion of the oxygen from the solid particles which contain it shall 
be started by the application of heat from without, and the 

» Translated by George Shelvocke, 1727, by order of the surveyon 
general of the Oronance 

w Grace Collection *’ in the print-room .* the King's Prui^ and 
Drawings m the hbrary See also ** The Connection of the Ordnance 
Department with National and Royal Fireworks," R A Journal, 
vol xxii No ti 
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l^en goes 9a wia^ded. t;l^en> is tfaa liyidaiaisptal 
l^.of pyrptechDy-- 4 hat| wii|kb FPW oiteatiop to c^auml 
n(km ^ sui)st9iip9s eiaploK^ solid mixtwps {cmpQS^tms 
or fuses) may prepai:iB4 nl|U% oontam within twiae^ves 
all that IS essentia) /or the ot fire, 

If aitre and potasisiv^ wi^h other salts of nitric 

and pMonp aads and (t li^v similar compDpndSj grouped 
tqgathar ps oxidizing most of the other materais used 

in making firework Ooig^ppsiUons may be qlassed as o^t^le 
subsianee^, l^wexv cpm^ition must contain at ileast one 
sample of each clasa : usually there are present more than one 
oximable substance, and very often more than one oxidizing 
agent In aU cases the proportions by weight which the m* 
gradients of a mixture bear to one another is a matter of much 
imp^tanoe, for it greatly affects the mariner and rate of com* 
huiticn. llie most uxip^tant oxidizable substances empioved 
uxt charcoal and sulphur. These two, it is well knoyn, when 
pcopeny mixed in certain proportions with the oxidizing agent 
nitre, constitute gunpowder , and gunpowder pl^s an important 
part in the construction of most fireworks. It is sometimes 
mnployed alone, when a strong expioaion is required , but more 
commonly it is ipixed with ox^ or more of its own ingredients 
and with other matters. In additjion to charcoal and sulphur, 
the following oxidizaUe substances are more or Jess employed < 
many compounds pf carbon, such as sugar, starch^t resins, &c ^ 
certain mejuilhc compounds of sulphur, such as the sulphides of 
arsenic and antimony , a few of the metals themselves, such as 
iron, zinc> magnesium, antimony, copper Of these metals 
icon (cast-iron and steel) 4s more used thafl any of the others 
They are all employed m the form of powder or small filings. 
They do not contribute much to the burmng power of the 
composition , but when it is ignited they become intensely 
heated and are discharged uito the air, where they oxidize 
more or less completely apd cause brilhatut sparks and 
scintillations. 

Sand, potassium sulphate, calomel and some other 
urtuch neither combine with oxygen nor supply it, are sometimes 
employed as ingredients of the compositions m order to infiuence 
the character of the fire This may be mp^ified in many ways 
Thus the rate of combustion may be altered so as to give anything 
from an instantaneous explosion to a slow fire Tasting many 
imnutes The flame ms<y he clear, smoky, or charged with glow- 
ing sparks. But the most important charartenstic of a fire — 
one to which great attention is paid by pyrotechnist^— is its 
colpw, which may be varied through the different sfiades and 
combinations of yellow, red, green and blue. Thesei cojlours 
are imparted tp the flame by the presence m it of the heated 
vapours of certain metals, of which the follpwipg are the mnst 
important. — sodium, which gives a yellow colour, calcium, 
strontium, crimson ; barium, green , copper, green or 
Uue, according to circumstances. Suital|)e salts of t^e metals 
are much* used as ingredients of fire mixtures , and they are 
decomposed and volatilized during the process pf combustion 
Very ^ten the chlorates and nitrates are employed, as they 
serve the double purpose of supplying oxygen and of impartmg 
colour to the flame. 

The number of fire mixtures actually employed is very great, 
for the requirements of each variety of firework, and ol almost 
cadi size of each variety, are different. Moreover, every 




techaist has his own taste m the matter of compositions, 
ane capable, however, of being classified according tp the nature 
cl the work tp which they are suited. Thus there are rocket- 
fuses, gerbe-fiises, squib-fuses, star-compositions, , and, in 
addition, there are a few wb^ch are essential in the construction 
of most fireworks, whatever the mam composition xpay be 
Suclk are the which first catches the fire, the 

which qauses the final explosion, and the gmck- 
m§kk (cotton^wick, dried after being saturated with a pa^ of 
gunpowder and starch), employed for connecting parts pf tme more 
complicated works ahd carrying the fire from one to another 
df the general nature of fqSes ah idea may be had from the 
following^ two examines, which are selected at hazard firom 


the fuma^pus r^ipes iaaBap^valy^teui;biJ|iw 

fira;mdjfnacifalaws:— 


Mealgu|ipowder . , 54 parts 

Nltfffc ^ • ah lO' II 

Sul^T . , 17,. 

ChaiW » . . . 4 >» 

Steel iiluigs . . . 8 ,, 


Prwi {Rfarr. 

Fotasdum qhlorate . 16 parta. 
Barium nftmte . 48 ,, 

Sulphur . . . 12 » 

Champal . . 

Shefiac . 

Caloipel 

Copper sulphide 


I 

a 


Although the making of cqmpositiops is of the first impqrtance^ 
It IS not the only operation with which the pyrotechnist fias to do ; 
for the construction of the cases m which they are to be packed^ 
and the actual processes of packing and finishing, require much 
care and dexterity. These cases are made of paper or pastebowd, 
and are generally of a cylindrical shape. In sire they vary* 
greatly, according to the effedt which it is de'Jired to produce. 
The relations of length to thickness, of mtemai to external 
diameter, and of these to the size of the openings for disebame^ 
are matters of extreme importance, and must always be atten^d 
to with almost mathematical exactness and considered in 
connexion with the nature of the composition which is to be 
used 

There is one very important property of fireworks that fa 
due more to the mechanical structure of the cases and the manner 
[ m which they are filled than to the precise chemical character 
of the composition, 1 e their power of motion Some are so 
constructed that the piece is kept at rest and the only motion 
possible is that of the fiame and sparks which escape during 
combustion from the mouth of the case. Others, also fixeo, 
contain, alternately with layers of some more ordinary com- 
positions, balls or blocks of a special mixture cemented by some 
kind of varnish , and these stars, as they are called, shot into the 
air, one by pne, like bullets from a gun, blaze and bunt there 
with striking effect. But m many instances mptioin is imparted 
to the firework as a whole — ^to the case as well as to its contents. 
This motion, various as it is m detail, is almost entirely one of two 
kinds — rotgtory motion round a fixed point, which may be m the 
centre pf gravity of a single piece or that of a whole system of 
pieces, and free ascending motion through the air J n all cases the 
cause of motion is the same, viz that large quantities of gaseous, 
matter are formed by the combustion, that these can escape 
only at cerfam apertures, and that a backward pressure is neces- 
sarily exerted at the point opposite to them When a laigc 
gun fa discharged, it recoils a few feet. Movable fireworks may 
be regarded qs very light guns loaded with heavy charges ; and 
m them the recoil is therefore so much greater as to be the 
most noticeable feature of the discharge , and it only requires 
proper contrivances to make the piece fiy through the air like 
a sky-rpeket or revolve round a central axis like a Catherine 
wheel. Beauty of motion is hardly less important in pyro- 
techny than brilliancy of fire and variety of colour 


The following IS a bfiof descnption of some of the farms of fire- 
work most employed — 

Fixed Fires — Theatre fires consist of a Slow eomposition whidi 
may be heaped m a conical pile on a tile or a fis^tooe and Ut at 
the apex. They require np cases Usually the nro 13 cploured—. 
green, red or blue , and beautiful effects are obtained by illuminating 
buildings with it It is also used on the stage , Imt, in that ease, 
the composition must be such as to give no suffocating or poisonoua 
fumes Bengal lights are very similar, but are piled m saucers, 
covered With gummed paper, and lit by means of pieces bf match. 
Marrams are small wrapped round several times ^dth find 
cord and filled with a strong composition which explodes with a loud 
report They are generally used in biiteries^ or In eomhinahon with 
some other form of firework Bgutbs are straight cylindrical case^ 
about 6 m long, firmly closed at ope end, tightly packed with a 
strong composition, ana qapped with touch-paper Usually a ||ttle 
bursting-powder is put iq before the ordinary compoaiti^on, so that 
the fire is finished by an explosion The character of the fire is, of 
epurse, susceptible of great variation m colour, d:c (trackers ate 
characterized by the /saifas being doubled backwards and forwards 
several times, the folds being pressed Close and secured by twme« 
One end ia pqmcd , and when ^his is ht the cracker bums with a 
hissing noise, and a Ipuff report occurs every time the fire reaches a 
beqa. ft the cracker is placed on the gmund, it wifi give a jump a;fc 
each rq^iri . so ^at it cannot quite f^rly be efassed among the 
fixed fifbwotks, Roman candles m stm%hx cypiidrical cases fiQea 
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iiritii<Ium<o{«oaqKiritiMiHul llnw «(ikni u^a 

ataDDly drUb oitaom* mtcial cotapaaiteint jaroaHy w ir Wwm 
filings, n«de utf with gnm sufi iplntt of wine, cut tothe req/fv^ 
■ne ai^kh^ dusted with gnijpowduf and dHed. They nre dit- 
chugedhke u^tuf bsliute uevoMf feet fate Om ale, and penfinM* 
bcaniihil eSect, wueb «Miy be eohanced by iMckmg staia of difinv 
ently coloured fire in one cm& G»ba are chokedcaaaa, not unlike 
Homan candles, but often of much larger size Their fire spreads 
hke a khtiaf of islieat They may be packed with irariously coloured 
stars, which will nse 50 ft or mors. Lanc$i are small Cfeni^lht cases 
charged with composytaons like those used for m a kin g starst They 
are mostly used in complex devices, for which puxpose tliey are fixed 
with wirei on suitable wooden framea They are connected by 
leaders, f s by quick-match enclosed in paper tube$, so that they 
oan be regulated to take fire all at the same time, sk^[ly, or in detach- 
ments, as may be destrod The devices and ** set pieces ooastructed 
in this way are often of an extremely elaborate cnaracter , and they 
include all the varieties of Uttered ^sigtes, of fixed suns, fountains, 
palm-trees, water f alls, mosatc work, Highland teittan, portraits, ships, &c 

Rotating Piraworko^^Piti or Catherine wheek are long phper 
cases filled with a composition by means of a funnel and packing- 
wire and afterwards wound round a disk of wood This is fixed by 
a pm, sometimes vertically and sometimes horizontally , and the 
outer primed end of the spiral is ht As the fire escapes the recoil 
causes the wheel to revolve m an opposite dit^ctm and often with 
considerable velocity Fastiles arc very similar an pnnciple and 
construction Instead of the case bemg wound an a spiral and 
made to revolve round its own centre point, it may be used as the 
engine to drive a wheel or other form of framework round m a 
circle Many Varied efiects are thus produced, of which the fire- 
wheel 18 the simplest Straight cases, filled with some fire-cbm- 
position, are attached to the end of the spokes of a wheel or other 
mechanism capable of being rotated They are all pointed in the 
same direction at an angle to the spokes, and they are connected 
together by leaders, so that each, as it burns out, fires the one next 
it The pieces may be so chosen that brilliant effects of dhangmg 
colour are produced , or vanous firc-whecis of difierent colours may 
be combined^ revolving m different planes and different directions 
— some fast and some slowly Bisecting wheels, plural wheels, caprice 
wheels, spired wheels, are all more or less complicated fiirms , and 
it 16 possible to produce, by mechamsm of this nature, a model m 
firo 01 the solar system 

Ascending Fireworks — Tourbillions are fireworks so constructed 
as to ascend in the air and rotate at the same time, forming beautiful 
spiral curves tof fire The straight cyhndncal case is closed at the 
centre and at the two ends with plugs of plaster of Fans, the com- 
position occupying the intemaediate parts The fire finds vent by 
SIX holes pierced in the case Two 01 these arc placed close to the 
ends, but at opposite sides, so that one end discharges to the nght 
and the other to the left ; and it is this which imparts the rotatory 
motion The other hoUn are placed along the middle hne of what is 
the under-surface of the case when it is Uul horizontally on the 
ground ; and these, discharging downwards, imjiart an upward 
motion to the whole, A cross piece of wood balances the touTblllion , 
and the quick-match and touch-paper are so arranged that com- 
bustion begins at the two 'ends simultanoousiy and does not reach 
the holes of ascension till after the rotation is fairly begun The 
sky-rocket is generally considered the most beautiful ot all n^reworks , 
and it certainly is the one that requires most skill and science in its 
construction It Consisls essentially of two parts, — the body and <^^^0 
head The body is a straight cylinder of strong pasted paper and 
is choked at the lower endi so as to present only a narrow opexung 
for the esce^po of the fire The composition does not fill up the case 
entirely, for a central hollosv conical bore extends from the choked 
mouth up the body for three-quarters of its length. This is an 
essential feature of the rocket It allows of nearly the whole com- 
pOMition being fired at once , the result of which is tliai an •enormous 
quantity of heated gases collects in the hollow bore, and the gases, 
forcing their yray downwards through the narrow opening, urge the 
rocket up through the air The top of the case is dosed by a p&ster- 
of-Fans plug A hole passes through this and is filled snth a fuse, 
which serves to communicate the fire to the head after the body is 
burned out This head, which is made separately and fastened on 
after the body is packed, consists of a short cyhndrfcal paper chamber 
with a conical top It serves the double puxpose of cutting a way 
through the air and of holding the garniture of stars, sparks, crackers, 
serpents, gold and silver ram, &c^ yrhtoh are scattered by bursting 
fire as soon as the rocket reach\'s the highest i)omt of its path, A 
great variety of beautiful effects may l>e obtained by the exercise of 
mgenuity in the choice and bonstnictlon of this ganutuve Many of 
the best results have been obtained by unpublished methods which 
must be regarded as rim secrets of the tmde. The stick of the sky- 
rocket serves the purpose of guiding and balancing, it m its fiight , 
and Its size must be accurately adapted to the dimensions of the case. 
In winged rockets the itiCk is replaced by cardboard wings. Which act 
like the feathers of an nrmwa A d^randole is the nmultuieous dis- 
charge of a large number of mketa (often from one hqndred to two 
hundred}, which either spread Ifice a peacock's, tail or pierce the 
fiky in alt directions mth rushing lines of fire line is usuhl^ the 
tom feat of a great pyrotechnic dtepkiy 


See Ctatier* Sur lee fenx d*artifte§ (Paris, 16141 ; end MIm xBm; • 
Mmrtuaer, Manual of Pyrotechny (London, 185O) ; Tesaier, Chmie 
^totechmque, au trade pratique des feux ooloris (Paris, 1658) . 
Ridhardson and Watts, Chemical Technology, sv Pyrotechny 
(London, 1863-1867) : Thomas Kentish, The tfyroteckniw^s Traamny 
(London, 1878) ; Websky, tLitftkuerwerhhunst (Leipeig, 

(O Mf) 

mn, an adjective originallv indicating a dense or close 
consistency^ hence steady, i^nshfucen, unchanging or fixed. This 
word, in M Eng. is derived through the French, from Lat. 
firmus. The medieval Latin substantive firma meant a fixed 
payment, either m the way of rent, composition for periodic 
payments, fica ; and this word, often represented by “ firm 
m translations of medieval documents, has proiluced the English 
“ farm (q ti.). From a late Latm use of fir mare, to confirm 
by signature, firnta occurs m many Romanic languages for a 
signature, and the English firm ’’ wa$ thus used till the 18th 
century. From a transferred use came the meaning of a business 
house. In the Partnership Act 1890, persons who have entered 
into partnership with one another are called collectively a firm, 
and the name under which their business is earned on is culled 
the firm-name. 

FIRMAMEHTf the sky, the heavens In the Vulgate the 
word firmamentum, which means in classical Latin a strengllien- 
ing or support (firmare, to make firm or strong) was used as the 
equivalent of irrspewfia (trreptouv, to make firm or solid) in 
the LXX , which translates the Hcb rdqiya The Hebrew 
probably signifies literally expanse,’’ and is thus used of the 
expanse or \^ault of tlie sky, tlic ^Trb from which it is derived 
meaning “ to beat out ” In Syriac the verb means to make 
firm,” and is the direct source ot the Gr orepew/ia and the Lat. 
firmamentum. In ancient astronomy the firmament was the 
eighth sphere contaming the fixed stars surrounding tlie seven 
spheres of the planets. 

FIRMAN (an adaptation of the Per fermdti, a mandate or 
patent, cognate with the Sanskrit pramdna, a m(‘asure, authority), 
an edict of an oriental sovereign, used specially to designate 
decrees, grants, passports, &c , issued by the sultan of I'urkey 
and signed by one of his mmisters. A decree bearing the sultan’s 
sign-manual and drawn up with special formalities is termed a 
hath-shertf, Arabic words meaning a line, writing, or command, 
and lofty, noble. A written decree of an Ottoman sultan is also 
termed an trade, the word being taken from the Arab, trddi, 
wdl, volition, order 

FIRMICUS, HATERNUS JVUUS, a Utm writer, who lived m 
tlie reign of Constantine and bis successors. Aliout the year 
346 he composed a work entitled De errortbus ^ofanarum 
rehgtonum, which he inscril^ed to Constantius and Constans, 
the sons of Constantme, and which is still extant In the first 
part (chs. 1-17) he attacks the false objects of worship among the 
Oriental cults , m the second (chs 18-29) he discusses a number 
of formulae and rites connected with the mysteries. The whole 
tone of tlie work is fanatical and declamatory rather than 
argumentative, and is thus in such sharp contrast with the 
eight books on astronomy (Libn VIII. Matheseos) bearing the 
same author’s name, that tlie two works liave usually been 
attributed to different writers Mommsen {Hermes, vol. 29, 
pp 468-472) has, however, shown that tlie astronomy— a work 
interfused with an urbane Neoplatonic spirit — ^was composed 
about 336 and not in 354 as was formerly held. When we add 
to this the similarity of style, and the fact that each betrays a 
connexion with Sicily, there is the strongest reason for claiming 
the same author for the two books, though It shows that in the 
4th century acceptance of Christianity did not alwa) s mean an 
advance la etlucal standpoint. 

Tbs Clinstian work is preserved m a Palatine MS m the Vatican 
library It was first printed at Stxassburg in 1562^ and has been 
reprinted several times, both separately and along with the writings 
of Minudus Felix, Cypnan or Arnobius The most correct editions 
are those Conr Bnrsian (Leipzig, 1856), and by C Halm, in his 
Minmius Felix (Gorp Sor, Bctl lat 11 ), (Vienna, 1867), The Nqo- 
platonist work was nrst pnnted by Aldus Manutius in 150;^ and has 
often been repnnted For full discussions sec G Ebert, Gesch def 
tfhf lat tin,, ed. 1889, p. ikg ff , O, Rardenhewer, PairoUgte, 
ed. I 90 x,t>. 354 * 
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FIRMINY— FIRST .OF JUNE (BATTLE) 


F1RMI1IT» a town of central France m the department of 
Loire; 8 m. S.W. of St Etienne by rail. Pop. (1906) 15, 77^. 
It has important coal mines known since tlie Z4th century and 
extensive manufactures of iron and steel goods, mcludmg 
railway ^ material, machinery and cannon. Fancy woollen 
hosiery is also manufactured 

FIRST-FOOT, in British folklore, especially that of the north 
and Scotland, the first person who crosses the threshold on 
Oiristmas or New Yearns Eve Good or ill luck is believed to be 
brought the house by First-Foot, and a female First-Foot is 
regarded with dread In Lancashire a light-haired man is as 
unlucky as a woman, and it became a custom for dark-haired 
males to hire themselves out to ** take the New Year in ” In 
Worcestershire luck is ensured by stopping the first carol-singer 
who appears and leading him through the house In Yorkshire 
It must always be a male who enters the house first, but his 
fairness is no objection. In Scotland first-footing was always 
more elaborate than m England, involving a subsequent enter- 
tainment 

FIRST OF JUNE, Battle of the By this name we call the 
great naval victory won by Lord Howe over the French fleet of 
Admiral Villarct-Joyeuse, on the 1st of June 1794. No place 
name can be given to it, because the battle was fought 429 m 
to the west of Ushant. 

The French people were suffering much distress from the bad 
harvest of the previous year, and a great convoy of merchant 
ships laden with com was expected from America Admiral 
Vanstabel of the French navy had been sent to escort it with 
two ships of the line in December of 1793. sailed with his 
charge from the Chesapeake on the iith of April 1794 On the 
preMOus day six French ships of the line left Brest to meet 
Vanstabel m mid ocean The British force designed to intercept 
the convoy was under Lord Howe, then m command of the channel 
fleet He sailed from Spithead on the 2nd of May with 34 sail 
of the line and 15 smaller vessels, having under his change 
nearly a hundred merchant ships which were to be seen clear of 
the Channel On the 4th, when off the Lizard, the convoy was 
sent on its way protected by 8 line of battle ships and 6 or 7 
frigates 'fwo of the line of battle ships were to accompany 
them throughout the voyage The other six under Rear-admim 
Montagu were to go as far as Cape Fmisterre, and were then to 
cruise on the look-out for the French convoy between Cape 
Ortegal and Belle Isle. There detachments reduced the force 
under Lord Howe’s immediate command to 26 of the line and 
7 frigates On the sth of May he was off Ushant, and sent 
frigates to reconnoitre the harbour of Brest, They reported to 
him that the main French fleet, which was under the command 
of Villaret-Joyeuse, and was of 25 sail of the line, was lying at 
anchor in the roads Howe then sailed to the latitude on which 
the convoy was likely to be met with, knowing that if the French 
admiral came out it would be to meet the ships with the food and 
cover them from attack. ^To seek the convoy was therefore the 
most sure wajr of forcing Villaret-Joyeuse to action Till the 
i8th the British fleet continued cruising m the Bay of Biscav 
On the 19th Lord Howe returned to Ushant and again recon- 
noitred Brest. It was then seen that Villaret-Joyeuse had gone 
to sea He had sailed with his whole force on the i6th and had 
passed close to the British fleet on the z7th, unseen in a fog. 
6n the 19th the French admiral was informed by the “ Patriote ” 
(74) that Niclly had fallen in with, and had captured, the Bntish 
frigate “Castor” (32), under Captain Thomas Troubndge, to- 
gether with a convoy from Newfoundland On the same day 
Villaret-Joyeuse captured part of a Dutch convoj^ of S3 ^ 
from Lisbon On the X9th a frigate detached by Admiral Montagu 
joined Howe. It brought information that Montagu had re- 
captured part of the Newfoundland convoy, and had learnt that 
Nielly was to join Vanstabel at sea, and that their combined 
force would be 9 sail of the Ime. Montagu himself had steered to 
cruise on the route of the convoy between the 45th and 47th 
degrees of north latitude. Howe now steered to meet his sub- 
ate who, he considered, would be m danger from the maiti | 
fleet. On the 2xst he recaptured some of the Dutch I 



ships taken by Villafet-Joyeuse. From them he learnt that 
on the x^th the FVench fleet had been in latitude 47^ 46' N. and in 
longitude 24^ N, and was steering westward. Judging that 
Montagu was too fair to the south to be in peril from Villaret- 
Joyeuse, and considering him strong enough to perform the 
duty of intercepting the convoy, Lord Howe decideo to pursue 
the main French fleet The wind was changeable and the 
weather hazy. It was not till the sfltb of Hay at 6.30 a m that 
the Bntish fleet caught sight of the enemy m 47^ 34' N. and 
13** 39' W. 

The wind was from the south-east, and the French were to 
windward. Villaret-Joyeuse bore down to a distance of 10 m. 
from the Bntish, and then hauled to the wind on the port tack 
It was difficult for the Bntish fleet to force an action from leeward 
if the French were unwilling to engage Lord Howe detached 
A light squadron of four ships, the “ Bellerophon ” (74), “ Russel ’’ 
(74), “ Marlborough “ (74), and “ Thunderer “ (74) under 
Rear-admiral Thomas Pasley, to attack the rear of the French 
line. Villaret-Joyeuse stood on and endeavoured to work to 
windward. In the course of the afternoon Rear-admiral Pasley’s 
ships began to come up with the last of the French line, the 
“ R 4 volutionnaire ” (no) A partial action took place which 
went on till after dark, other British vessels joined The 
“ R£voliitlonnaire ” was so damaged that s^e was compelled 
to leave her fleet, and the British “ Audacious ” (74) was also 
crippled and compelled to return to port The “ R6volution- 
naire “ was accompanied by another liner During the night 
the two fleets continued on the same course, and next day Howe 
renewed his attempts to force an action from leeward He 
tacked his fleet in succession — ^his first ship tacking first and the 
rest in order — ^in the hope that he would be able to cut through 
the French rear and gain the weather-gage Villaret-Joyeuse 
then turned all his ships together and again lieaded in the same 
direction as the British This movement brought him nearer 
the British fleet, and another partial action took place between 
the van of each force Seeing that the French admiral was not 
disposed to charge home, Howe at noon once more ordered his 
fleet to tack in succession His signal was poorly obeyed by the 
van, and his object, which was to cut through the French line, 
was not at once achieved But the admiral himself finally set 
an example by tacking his flagship, the “ Queen Charlotte ” 
(100), and passing through the French, two ships from the end 
of their line He was followed by his fleet, and Villaret-Joyeuse, 
seeing the peril of the ships in his rear, wore all his ships together 
to help them. Both forces had been thrown into considerable 
confusion by these movements, but the Bntish had gained the 
weather-gage Villaret-Joyeuse was able to save the two ships 
cut off, but he had fallen to leeward and the power to force on a 
battfe had passed to I^ord Howe During the 30th the fleets 
lost sight of one another for a time. The French, who had four 
ships crippled, had been joined by four others, and were agam 
26 in number, including the “ Patnote.” 

The 31st of May passed without a hostile meeting and m thick 
weather, but by the evening the British were cl'^se to windward 
of the French. As Howe, who had not full confidence in all his 
captains, did not wwh for a night battle, he waited till the follow- 
ing morning, keeping the French under observation by frigates. 
On the xst of June they were in the same relative positions, and 
at about a quarter past eight Howe bore down on the French, 
throwing his whole Ime on them at once from end to end, with 
orders to pass through from windward to leeward, and so to 
place the British ships on the enemy’s line of retreat It was a 
very bold departure from the then established methods of 
fighting, and most honourable m a man of sixty-eight, who had 
been trained in the old school Its essential merit was that it 
produced a close mSUe, in which the better average gunnery 
and seamanship of the British fleet would tell. Lord Howe^s 
orders were not fully obeyed W all hzs captains, but a signal 
victory was won,-^ix of the French line of battle ships were 
taken, and one, the “ Vengeur,” sunk. The convoy escaped 
capture, having passed over the spot on which the action of the 
29th Hay was fought, on the followuig flay, and it anchored at 
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Brest on the 3rd of Tune. Its safe emval mnt far to toniole 
the Ftench for their defeat. The failure to stop it was forgotten 
m England m the pleasure given by the victoty, 

See James’s Naval Huitory^ vol. 1. (1837) , and Tronde, BaUnlhi 
TMvahs de la France (1867). (D. H ) 

FIRTH, CHARLES HARDING (1857^ ), British historian, 

was born at Sheffield on the i6th of Inarch 1857, and was educated 
at Clifton College and at Balliol College, Oicford. At his univer- 
sity he took the Stanhope prize for an essay on the marquess 
Welledcy in 1877, became lecturer at Pembroke College in 1887, 
and fellow of All Souls College in 1901. He was Ford*8 lecturer 
m English history in 1900, and became r^gms professor of 
modern history at Oxford m succession to F York Powell m 
1904. Firth’s historical work was almost entirely confined to 
English history during the time of the Great Civil War and the 
Commonwealth , and although he is somewhat overshadowed 
by S R Gardiner, a worker m the same field, his books are of 
great value to students of this period The chief of them are . 
Ltie of the Duke of Newcastle (1886); Scotland and the Common- 
wealth (1895); ScoUand and the Protectorate (1899); Narrative 
of General Venables (1900) , dhver Cromwell (1900) , CromwelVj, 
Army (1902), and the standard edition of Ludlow's Memotrs 
(1894) He also edited the Clarke Papers (1891-1901), and Mrs 
Hutchinson’s Memoirs of Colonel Hutchinson (1885), and wrote 
an introduction to the Stuart Tracts (1903), besides contributions 
to the Dteitonary of National Biography In 1909 he published 
The Last Years of the Protectorate 
FIRTH, MARK (1819-1880), English steel manufacturer and 
philanthropist, was born at Sheffield on the 25th of April 1819, 
the son of a steel smelter. At the age of fourteen Mark, with his 
brother, left school to join their father in the foundry where he 
was employed, and ten years later the three together started a 
six-hole furnace of tlieir own. The venture proved successful, 
and besides an extensive home business, they soon established 
a large American connexion* Their huge Norfolk works were 
erected at Sheffield m 1849, and still greater were afterwards 
acquired at Whittington in Derbyshire and others at Clay Wheels 
near Wadsley The manufacture of steel blocks for ordnance 
was the principal feature of their business, and they produced 
also shot and heavy forgings They also installed a plant 
for the production of steel cores for heavy guns, and for some 
Lme they supplied nearly all the metal used for gun making 
by the British government and a large proportion of that used 
by the French On the death of his father m 1848 Mark Firth 
became the head of the firm. In 1869 he built and endowed 
Mark Firth’s Almshouses ” at Ranmoor near Sheffield, and in 
1875, when mayor, he presented to his native place a freehold 
park of thirty-six acres He founded and endowed Firth College, 
for lectures and classes in connexion with the extension of 
university education, which was opened in 1879. He died on the 
28th of November 1880, and was accorded a public funeral 
FIRDZABAD, a town of Persia, in the province of Fars, 72 m. 
S. of Shiraz, in 28® 51' N. Pop. about 3000. It is situated 
in a fertile plain, 15 m. long and 7 m broad, well watered bv 
the river Khoja which flows through it from north to south 
The town is surrounded by a mud wdl and ditch Three or four 
miles north-west of the town are the rums of the ancient city 
and of a large building popularly known as the fire-temple of 
Ardashir, and beyond them on the face of the rock in the gorge 
through which the river enters the plain are two Sassanian 
bas-rcliefs. 

The river leaves the plain by a narrow gorge at the southern 
end, and according to Persian history it was there that Alex- 
ander the Great, when unable to capture the ancient city, built 
a dike across the gorge, thus damming up the water of the river 
and turning the plain into a lake and submerging the city and 
villages. The lake remained until the beginning of the 3rd 
century, when Ardashv, the first Sassanian monarch, drained 
It by destroying the dike. He built a new city, called it Gur, 
and made it the capital of one of the five great provinces or 
divisions of Fan. Firuz (or Peroa, .one of Ardashir’s 
successors, called the district after his name Firflzabad (** the 


abode of Firuz ”), but the name of the city remained Gujr until 
Azud cd Dowleh (Adod addaula) (949-982) changeci it to its 
present name. He did this because he frequently resided at Gur, 
and the name meaning bI$q '’a grave” gave rise to unpleasant 
allusions, for instance, ” People who go to Gfir (grave) never 
return alive ; our king goes to Gur (the town) several times a 
year and is not dead yet.” 

The district has twenty villages and produces much wheat 
and rice. It is said that the rice of Firuzabad bears sixty- 
foW (A H-S) 

FIRUZKUH, a small province of Persia, with a population 
of about 5000, paying a yearly revenue of about £500 Its chief 
place IS a village of the same name picturesquely situated m <i 
valley of the Elburz, about 90 m. cast of Teheran, at an elevation 
of 6700 ft. and in 35® 46' N and 5a® 48' E It has post and 
telegraph offices and a population of 2509 A precipitous chlT 
on the eastern side of the valley is surmounted by the rums of an 
ancient fort popularly ascribed to Alexander the Great 

FISCHART, JOHANN (r i54S-i59x), German satirist and 
publicist, was born, probably at Strassburg (but according to 
some accounts at Mainz), in or about the year 1545, and was 
educated at Worms in the house of Kaspar Scheid, whom in the 
preface to his Eulensptcgel he mentions as hi'i ” cousin and 
preceptor ” He appears to have travelled in Italy, the Nether- 
lands, France and England, and on his return to ^vc taken the 
degree of doctor juris at Basel. From 1575 to le, 81, within which 
period most of his works were written, he Jived with, and was 
probably associated m the business of, his sister’s husband, 
Bernhard Jobin, a printer at Strassburg, who published man> 
of his books In 1581 Fischart was attached, as advocate to 
the Reichskammergericht (imperial court of appeal) at Spires, 
and m 1583, when he married, was appointed Amimann (magis- 
trate) at Forbach near Soarbrucken Here he died m the winter 
of 1590-1591 Fischart wrote under various feigned names, 
such as Mentzer, Menzer, Reznem, Huldrich Elloposkleros. 
jesuwalt Pickhart, Winhold Alkofnbas Wustblutus, Ulrich 
Mansehr von Treubach, and Im Fischen Gilt’s Mischen , and it 
IS partly owing to this fact that there is doubt whether some of 
the works attributed to him are really his More than 50 satiric al 
works, however, both m prose and verse, remain authentic, 
among which are — Nachtrab oder Nebelkrah (1570), a satire 
against one Jakob Rabe, who had become a convert to the 
Roman Catholic Church , Von St Domtmet des Predtgermonchs 
und St Francisc} Barfussers arthchem Leben (1571), a poem with 
the expressive motto ” Sie haben Nasen vnd nechen’s nit ” 
(Ye have noses and smell it not), written to defend the Protestants 
against certain wicked accusations, one of which was that Luther 
held communion with the devil, Eulensptegel Retmensivets 
(written 1571, published 1572), Aller Prahtik Gross mutter 
(1572), after Rabelais’s Prognostication Paniagrueltne , Floh 
Haz, Wetber Traz (1573), in which he describes a battle be- 
tween fleas and women , Affentheuerltche und ungeheuerltche Ge- 
schichtschrift vom Leben, Rhaten und Thaten der . Helden 
und llerren Grandguster Gargantoa und Pantagruel, also after 
Rabelais (1575, and again under the modified title, Naupen- 
geheurltche GeschichMitterimg, 1577), Neue kunsiltche Figuren 
btblischer Ilistorien (1576) , Anmahnung zur christUchen Kinder- 
zuchi (1576); Das gJuckhafft Schtff von Zurich (1576, repub- 
lished 1838, with an introduction by the poet Ludwig Uhland), 
a poem commemorating the adventure of a company of 
Zunch arquebusicrs, who sailed from their native town to 
Strassburg in one day, and brought, as a proof of this feat, a 
kettleful of Hirsebret (millet), which had been cooked in Zurich, 
still ^arm into Strassburg, and intended to illustrate the pro- 
verb ** perseverance overcomes all difficulties ” , Poda^ammisch 
Trostbuchlein (iSTj) , Phtlosophisch Ehzuchibuchlein (islS) , the 
celebrated Btenmkorb des hedtgen romtschen Inimenschwarms, 
&c , a modification of the Dutch De roomsche Byen-Korf, by 
Philipp Mamix of St Aldegonde, published in 1579 and reprinted 
m 1847 ; Der heilig BroSiorb (1580), after Calvin’s TraitS des 
reltques; Das vterhbrmge Jesmterhudetn, a rhymed satire 
against the Jesuits (1580); and a number of smaller poems 

y i4£i 
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7(r ViBchart alsc^ hare been atMiMted some ** Psiittote imd 
grisththe Lieder ” whtdi appealed iii a Strassburg hymn-book 
of 1576 

Fischart had studied not oriy ttve ancient literatures, but also 
those of Italy, France, the NCtfeettands and England. He 
iRras a feefyef, a theotopati, a Satirist and the moat powetfut 
Protestant publicist of the counter-reformation period; in 
pdilies he was a repubBito^ Above al!, he is a master of 
language, and was mdefaJfigable with Ms pen. His satire was 
levSled meircilessly at all perversities in the public and private 
life of his time— at astrologfical superstition, peoantry, 

ancestral pride, but espeaally at the papal dignity and the 
lives of the priesthood and the Jesuits. He indulged Wi the 
wildest witticisms, the most abandoned caricature , but all 
this he did with a serious purpose. As a poet, he is characterised 
by the eloquence and picturesqueness of his style and the symboli- 
cal* language he employed Thirty years after Fischart’s death 
his writings, once so popular, were almost entirely forgotten 
Recalled to the puMic attention by Joharni Jakob Bodmer and 
Ckitthofd Ephrttim Lessing, it is only recently that his works 
have come to be a subject of investigation, and his position 
in German literature to be fully understood 

Freiherr von Mausebach, whose valnable coUoclion of Fischart’s 
works has passed into the possession of tlie royal library m Berlin, 
deals in his Pischartstudien (Halle, 1870) with the pjeat satirist 
Flschart^s poetical works were published by Hermann Kur* in three 
volumes (ueipnR, 1866-1866) , and selections by K Goedeke 
(L^jpsig, 1800} and by A Haunen in Kurschner's Deutsche National- 
Uuratur (Suittgart, iSos) , l^te Geschtchthhiterung and some minor 
writings appeared m Scheible's Klosttr^ vols 7 and 10 (Stuttgart, 
1847-1848) Das glUokhafft has been frequently rcprinSed, 

critical erUtion by J Baechtoid (s88o). Sec for furthee wographicaf 
details, Erich Sclimidt in the AUgemeine deutsche Uiograpkie^ vol 7 ; 
AFC Vilmar m Ersch and Grulicr's tnevi lopaedie , W Wacker- 
nagcl, Johann PtschaH v 6 n Strqsshufg und Basirlf'AnM an thm ( 4 iid 
cd , Basel, 1873) ; P Besson, JEMe stir fea^ Fischart (Paris, x88b) $ 
and A. Haufien, Fisohart-htndien ” (m EujMwricm, 1896^19^9)- 

FISCHER, EMIL (1852- ), German chemist, Wds born at 

Euskirchen, in Rhenish Prussia, on the 9th of October 18^2, 
his father being a merchant and manufacturer After studying 
chemistry at Bonn, he migrated to StrasiSbtirg, where he graduated 
as Ph D in 1874 He then acted as assistant to Adolf von 
Baever at Munich for eight y^ears, after which he was appointed 
to the chair of chemistry successively at Erlwgen (1882) and 
Wurzburg (1885) In 1892 he succe0d6d A W von Hofmann 
as professor of chemistry at Berlin. Emil Fischer devoted 
liimself entirely to organic chemistry, and his investigations 
are characterized by an originality of* idea and readiness of 
resource whw h make him the master of this bf antrh of expen- 
nuntal chemistry. In his hand^ no substailce seemed too 
complex to admit of analysis or of synthesis , ahd the more 
intricate and involved the subjects of his investjgatiohs the more 
strongly shown is the conspicuous skill m puuing, as it were, 
atom from atom, until the molecule stood* revealed', add, this 
accomplished, the same skill combined atom With atom until 
the molecule was regenerated. His forte was to enter fleMs 
where others had done little except break the ^ound , and his 
researchi‘s m many cases completely elucidated the problem in 
hand, and where the solution was not entife, his methods and 
results almost always contained the key to the Situation 

In 1875, the year following his engagement with von Baeycr, 
he puliMcd hi8 dii»t'Overy of the oiganic denvaUves of a new coi»- 
pound of hydrogen and nitrogen, which he named hydrazine {q vX 
lie invest! tfalted, both the atotnatic and aliphatic denvativea, estab- 
lishing tlieir re^tion to the diaso Compounds, and he perceived tha 
readiness with wteh they entered mto combination with otbinr 
substances, gi\ mg origin to a wealth of hitiberto unknown oomiiotinida. 
Of such condensation products undoubtedly the most important are 
the hydraiones, which, result froth the interaction With aldehydes 
and ketones His observatvons, published m 1^886, that such hydra- 
aronies, by treatment with hydioanloria add or zma chloride, yieldai 
j dbriMOtAYOf pi mdol,, the p]HW04f the benzene series and* the parent 
substance of lodigOl were a valuable condnnation of the Views 
advanced t>v hui master, von BdeVnr, oh the subject of Indigo and 
the many substianUest related to OC greater moment wad' hb 
dteeovery that phenyl hydrazine reacted with the sugsoh to fonm 


fUfbitaacM wnlcli he hamad oiaaonias, and wbioK highly 
ciystaUiwaodreaddff formed, eervedito idgnti^ carbohy<lnite8 
more dennitely thaAhad been previously ^posmie. He next turned 
to the rosanthne dyMuffIb (the magenta of sit W. H. Perkm), and m 
cOBaloeatM WRK feUh^couiin Otto Fischar ^ then at Munich 
andf offtbiwards profeszor at Erlangen, who has smeo ideatdfied 
himeeM mfUnly w$€h the cnarooiindil^etittaa.ai^ idatfd gram, he 
published papers m 1873 ahd r879< which indubitably establu^d 
that these dyestuEs were dbriVaHves Of tTidhenyl methane Fischer*» 
next reaeattfr was tonoertied iritk OOmpOunds retaM! tw arm 8ci<f 
Hem ground had been broldnt merer espedalily \tf von Ihicyer,. 
but praetioally all eiur knowledger the so-eaUed pui^a group (iho' 
wore! punn appears to have b^a sn^egted by the niirase ^runs 
urtcum) is due to Fischer Ih 1 38*1-1 aez he pUDlished papers which 
cstaMhhsd the fbmiuiaeof'irrle add, xanthine, caffhinef, Ihcobrommo 
and some other coitipoemie of ttm groupi But his greatest work 
m thia field wae instkutedi ihr 1894, when he* conunenerd bfe great 
series of papers^ whezoia die compounds above mentioned wem aH^ 
referred to a nitrogenous base, purm (f v ) The liase itself was 
obtained, but only after mtidH aimdulty , and an itmlriense senes of 
derivatives were prepared, some'df which wdre* patent:^ ih view of 
possible therapeutical apphOotioaB ^ THeso mseareliet were pub*- 
lished m a colleoted form hi with the title Vntersuchungen m 
der Punnqffuppe (1882-1 906) Tlie fust stage of his punn work 
successfully accomplished, he next attacked the sugar group Hei'^ 
the pioneer work was again of' nttfe inoment. ahd*^ I^fehtr fnay be 
regarded as the pzime investigator in this fickL Has rescaaohes nncy 
be taken as commencing m 1863 , and the results are unparalleled 
m importance m the buiory of organic chenustry Tlie cbemicat 
complexity of these carbohydrates, and tlie difficulty WiUi which 
they coiila be got mto a manageable form they genhraHy appeared 
as syrupa— occasioned much expstimeoatOl diOtcukty, bat these 
iioubles were little in compansoa with tba oomplicatioav due tkQi 
stcrcocliemical relationsw However, Fischer syntiMSiaorl fruetese, 
glucose and a great number of other sugars, and having showed 
how to dOdhee, for instance, the formulae of the 16 steneoHomenc 
gliicoscsi ho pzepored* several sOeseoiocanerldes, thereby completing 
a most biulltBilt expecHBeiirtal resea^rch, and Siinulhkm^ifly'conhmir 
ing the van't Hon theory ot the asymmetric carbon atom (see 
StEREO-lsoMgaMMjf I'be study of the sughrsf brought in its train 
th^ necessity for examinfnpf the nature, properties a«cf rbactmns of 
substances whoich bring about the deiompoaittedi known an formenta- 
tion (q V ) Fischer attacked the prolMCiiL presented W ferments* 
and enzymes, and although we as yet know little of this complex 
subject, to Fischer is due at least one \ery important discovery,. 
VIZ that there exists some relation between‘ the^efiemical constitution 
of a sugar and the ferment and (nzyme which breaks it down The 
magnitude of his researches m tluo held may be gauged by his 
collected papers, Untersuchungen Uber Kohlenhydrate und fermenU 
(1884-1908), pp vni +912 (Berlin, 1909)^ 

From the sugars ahd ferments it is but a short step to the subject 
of tlie proteins, substances which are mono ctecetly connected with 
life processes than any ethers. The clienuairy of the protoms, a 
subject wluch bids fair to be Fischer’s great lifcwort, presents 
difhciiltios which are probably without equal m the whole field of 
chemistry, partly ott aeconnL of the extraofdrmiry Chemical com- 
plexity of the 8td)Slttuicca nmilvtd, and partly upon tho peculiar 
manner m which cUemicarl roactioa» are brought about m the living 
organism But by the introduction of new methods, jtiscber suc- 
ceeded m breaking (Town the complex albuminoid substances into 
annuo aeid^ and' btimf nifrogehoiM compoundis, the constitutions 
of most of which havd Imn sabred ; otidr uy luiii^ing about the re- 
combination of these uoMO} approptisOely ehosen, be prepared 
synthetic neptidea Which approxanatg to the natural prodnets 
His irtethoofe KSd to the J^repscrofieln of on Octadccaq-^eptiac o£ the 
moirtsufat Weight cxcOcdlhg that of any otlwr synthetic 

componu&d , btit evott thdb ODmpoutfd loUb iar short of the stao^koe 
natural peptide, whieh hs% p mcMeealaz weight of irom 21000 to> 30001 
He considers, howevee, tiiat the synthesis o£ more complex products 
IS ohly a matter of trdiiblt and coif His rcscarclics made from 1899 
to lood hove Wten* pttbUthed wHJh the title Untersuehuir^tn iHber 
Ammarnurmt Pahrpepisdasf und Pwkimt (Bsviiov 1907) The bxtbea*- 
ordtnary mont of his many researdhefi has beexi recognized by aU the , 
immirtant scientific, societies us the worlds and he was awarded the 
NoIh;! prize for chemistry id 1902 Under fins control the laboratory 
at Berlin became one of the most important m existence, atxd has 
atftrtacttid to it a conmtintr strtun of brilbsuut pupils, many of wliom 
are to be assoeiatecit with muidii of the tlxpamnental work indm- 
solubly connected with Fischer* 

HSGREII^ 1»IIE? (1804^7997)' Gernian 

pliiilbsopha^'^inM bomn M'Sandvwald^ lA S 9 «!)i«, on tho otrd of 
iHsljr Aftnr Bl!iii£><blg philosephy at Leiptig eind Bidle, 
he becamo a Hoidelfaterg* in 19301 the BhdOn 

govetifinMiit m xhss hnd an onftxdgo on hit toadhiag owing to 

* h'or i hdOf lOview af the plianaacatogy 0^ purin dedvatlves aw 
F PHmM and J fit. TiC CkmitUl 0/ 
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his iifaenil sdsif 9 > but the effect of this was to rouse cdneMmMe 
sympathjr tor bia ideMj and m 1856 be obtained a pr<)leiMrihfi|} 
at JeiMLy where be sooa acquired giewt induence by the dignity 
of his personal character* In 1872, on Zeller's removal to Betfin, 
Rsdier mieceeded him sis fffOfessor of j^ilosophy and the hMory 
0! moderh German literature at Heidelberg;^ where he died oh 
the 4th of Jidy 2907, Bis part m philosopher was that of historian 
and comreentaSia, kur wl^ he was especially matified by hns 
remarkable deanaesa of exposition ; his pond ot View is m the 
main Hegdiaxu His QtsthuhU 4 ar neuern P^ttosopku (1852- 
new ed. 1897)15 perhaps the most accredited modem 
of Its kmd^ and he mal^ valuable ccHatributiOiis tz> the study of 
Kant^ Bacon^ Shakespeare^ Goethe, Spinoza, Lessing, Schilfer 
and Schopeaheoiei. 

Some ci his AumercMS works have besa tnmsbtsd iHto Bagli<th * 
Fttmets Bacon of Vctmlmm, by ] Ojcedford (1857) • Ltfi and 
Character of BaofidiU SptaoJUL hy Frida Schsaidt (1882) , A Com- 
mentaty on Kani*& Kriitk of Fure Reoiton^ by J. P Mahady (J8d6) » 
DesfotUt and Aw Stkordf^ by J P Gor^ (**887) , A Crtiique of KanL 
by W S Hough (1888) ; sm also H FhDieeheim. Xnno Ftiichsr und 
dm Itiierar-ktUortscke Matkada (18^2) ; and bibeoxrapky m J. M. 
Baldwin’s Dtttfonafy of FhtiosofiJky am Psychology (i9P5)<r 

FISH,. HAMiLTOH (xSoS-xSg^X Amcncan stateaman, was 
born in New York City on the 3rd of Augnst l8c 8. Hrs lather, 
Nicholas Fiahr served m the Aiwcncam army domg 

the War of American Independence, rismg to the rank o€ 
lieutenantKTolonel. The son graduated at Cdombia College mi 
1827, and m 1830 was admitted to the bar, but practscdi only 
a short time. In 184^1845 he waa a Whig representative in 
Congress. He was the Whig canodidate for lieutenant^crreimr 
of New York m i846>. and was defeated fay Addasoiu (Qardiier 
(Democrat); bi2t when in £847 Gardner was appointed' a judge 
of the state court of appesifa, Fob was elected (Noreznber 18471) 
to complete the teonr ^to January 1849). ^ ^88 governor ot 
New York state from 18491 to* 1852,. and waa Vmted Slates 
senator m i85L‘-bS 57, actmg with tfaa Republnams* during tflau 
last part of his term Im i86i**t86a he wuis associated with J^obn 
A Due, WiUnun }L Evarts, Wdiaam E. Dodge, A, T. Stewart, 
John Jacob Aator, and other Now York men, on the Umoit 
Defence Gornnuittee, Which (^rom April is, iSdx, to Aprilii 30, 
id62)Q0K>penited With the manaapal gnmnment m ttonauang 
aad equAppmg of tronpS;, and dBsboesed more: thaw a miUion 
dollars foe die relief of New York valxnvteersij and their handies, 
Fish< was secretaiy ofi state duomg Fvebnbrat Grantfa two ad* 
ministnitionB He ccniidanted Ihv negotiations with 

Great Britaaa whicht resollted in the txaaity of the 8th of May 
1871, under which (Jirtidb r) tha ^Alnbanm elaims'' were 
refesved to atrbvbration, and the none dapositioa (Article 34) 
wais made of the " Scud Juan Boundacy Dftpnite," concerning 
the Oregon boundary hue* hn 18911 IFidk pressded at the Peace 
Conference at Wasbrngton bnetsweaD Spam md the allied republics 
of Fern, Chile, Eciu^ac ondl Bolma, which icsvrked in die 
formulatioa f A^il xr)Qf a general truec lietweerv those countries, 
to last laoEBnoDbefy and not to: be broken by any one of them 
without thmo yteaars’ notice given dbodugh the United States , 
and It was chiefly due to bis restraint and xnodsration that a 
satisfactory aettlement 08 tko “ Viaginius Affau; ** was reached 
by the United Statea and Spafni (xd7'3l). Fish was woe^preaident- 
gentml of dm Society of the Cmemnati from 1848 to 1854, 
and president^gimrai fnoNt 28514 ooftni his death He diedb m 
GaimaoiH Ntw York, on the ycb of Efeptember 1893. 

His sood, NicRQLAts FmHi (r 9 ^g 6 -a 4 o 2 ^ was af^nted second 
sexarCary of legation at Bevhn m 1871, faecame secretaiy in 
1874, and was dhargfi ^a^auies ad Berne in i877**x88i, and 
minister ter Belgiiim bs 1882-^1886, after which he engaged in 
banking ini New Yeih City. 

FiSH (Q. Bngi fiat, a word camnxon to Teutosic languages, 
cL Dirtchi tnack, Gar. Fi»jnA,iQot& fiskf^ oognateiwHhi the Lat 
ptretrX tlie ooimnon same ofi thob otase of vertebcatle amisab 
wbxda hyes endnsurely in hrakdr, fireathre tHroughi gills, ataS 
whose lintbs take the bum 08 fiaart (see iCTiinibOGV) The 
amktetfiniwuniaL deala wsdt the sabjedr from tto economic anmib 
CQBhsuraial pomti oil view^ and AareoKb w&h the catching of 


fish as a sport. The constellation and sign of die zodhe known 
as the fishes ^ is treated under Pisces. 

Thefisli was an early symbol of Christ m primitive and medieval 
Chrktiaft art. The ongin is to be found in thd ihitial letters 
of the names and titles of Jesus m Greek, viz. Xpartvi, 
Gtov *Y*^, Jesus Christ, Son of God, l^iotir, which 

togethw si^ll the Greek word for “ fish,” The fish is 

also said to be represented m the Oval-shaped figure, pointed at 
both ends, and formed by the intersection of two circles. This 
figure, ikoknwwn as the vtrsua ptsqis, 1$ common m ecclesiastical 
asid as a glory or aureole in paintings of sculpture, surround-^ 
mg figures of the Trinmy, saints &c. The figure is^ herwever, 
sometimes referred to the afrnond, as typifying vxrgmity ; the 
Freneb name for the symbol is Ammde myitt^ue 

The word “ fish ” iS used m many technical senses Thus 
it IS used Of the purchase used in raising the finkes dl an anchor 
to the bill-board , of a piece of wood or metal used to strengthen 
a sprung most or yard ; aind of a plate of metal used, as in* railway 
construction, for the strengthening of the meeting-pl^e of two 
radsv This word n off doubtful origin, but it ii probably an 
adaptation ef the Fr fiche, that which ” fixes,” a peg This 
word also aippearv m the Enghsh form ** fish,” in the metal, 
peairl or bone counters, sometimes made in the form of fish, used 
for scoring points, &c , m many games 

FISHER, ALVAN (1792-1863), American portrait-painter, 
was born at Needham, Massachusetts, on the 9th of August 1792 
At the age of eighiteen he was a clerk in a country shop, and 
subsequently was employed by the village house painter, but at 
the age erf twenty-two he began to paint portrait heads, alternat- 
ing with rural scenes and animals, for which he found patrons 
at modest prices In ten years he had saved enough to go to 
Europe, studying at the Pans schools and copying m the galleries 
of the Louvre. Upoit his return he became one of the recognized 
group (rf Massachusetts portrait-^iainterS Along with Doughty, 
Hairdmg and Alexander, m 1831, he held an exhibition of his 
work m Boston— perhaps the first joint display by painters 
ever held m tha« city. Though he had consi^able talent lor 
landscape, a lack of patremage for such work caused him to 
confine himself to portraitute, m which he wasr Moderately 
successful. He* died at Dedhsun, Mass , on the 16th el February 
1863. 

nSHBR, QSORGl PARK (1827-Z909), American theologian, 
was bom at Wrentham, Massachusetts, dn the 10th of August 
1827. He graduated at Brown University m 1847, and at the 
Andover Theological Seminary m 1851, spent three years m 
study m Germany, was college preacher and professor of divinity 
at Yale College m i834-r86x, and was Titus Street professor of 
ecclesiastical History in the* Yale Dfvmity School m 186x^1901, 
when he was made professor emepitus We was president of the 
Ameincan Historioai Association' m r897-x898 His writings have 
given' him high rank as an authority on ecclesiaslrcal history. 
They include Esiuys on the Swpemaiured Ongm of ChPt^tamty 
(1865); Histofy of the Reformation (1873), rfepublished in several 
revisions ; Tke Bofinnings of CkrtsHanity (1877) , Discusstons 
in lliseory and Tkeoio^ (tSSo) ; Outlines of Universal Ht story 
(186^; History of the ChrtsHan Chareh (1887), The Nature 
and method of RevdaHon (1890); Manuai of Notwral Theology 
(1893) ; A HvstOty of Chnsttan Doeirtne^ m the ” Imerna- 
tiond Theological Library ” (1896) , and) A 6 nef History of 
Natsms (1896)4 He died on the 20th of December 1909 

FISHER, JOHE {e 1469^^1533), English cardinal and bishop o£‘ 
Rochester, bbrn at Beverley, received his fitst education at the 
cdllegiwte church there. M r4B4 he Went to Michael House, 
Cambridge, where he took his degrees in arts m 1487 and 1491, 
and, after filling severadf offices m thef university, became master 
of hia college m 14199^ He took orders ; and his reputation for 
learning awd pfeyr attracted' the notice of Margaret Beaufort, 
mother of Henry W., who made him her confessor and chaplain. 
In Tsor ho becama vfceKAwncellof j and later on, when choncellbr, 
he was' able ibrward^ if not to imtkite entirelt^ thd l^fiUent 
schemes of hU* patroifese* in the foundations of St T<mn^ and 
Christ’a eolle^es^ ui 'add-on to two lectureships, in' Greek 
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an<} Hebrew. His }ove for Cambridge never waned^ and his 
own l)enefactions took the form of sdioJar&hips, fellowships and 
lectures. In 1503 he was the first Margaret professor at Qam- 
brulge ; and the following year was raised to the see of Rochester, 
to which he remained faithful, although the richer sees of Ely 
nnd Lincoln were offered to him. He was nominated as one of 
the English prelates for the Lateran council (15x2), but did not 
attend A man of strict and simple life, he did not'hcsitate at 
the legatine synod of 15x7 to censure the clergy, m the presence 
of the brilliant Wolsey himself, for their greed of gain and love of 
display , and m the convocation of 1523 he freely opposed the 
cardinal’s demand for a subsidy for the war m Flanders. ^ A 
great friend of Erasmus, whom he invited to Cambridge, whilst 
earnestly working for a reformation of abuses, he had no sym- 
pathy with those who attacked doctrine ; and he preached at 
Paul’s Cross (j2th of May 1521) at the burning of Luther’s books 
Although he was not the author of Henry’s book against Luther, 
he joined with his friend. Sir Thomas More, in writing a reply 
to the scurrilous rejoinder made by the reformer. He retained 
the esteem of the king until the divorce proceedings began in 
1527 , and then he set himself sternly m favour of the validity 
of the marriage He was Queen Catherine’s confessor and her 
onl> champion and advocate. He appeared on her behalf before 
the legates at Blackfnars , and wrote a treatise against tlie 
divorce that was widely read 

Recognizing that the true aim of the scheme of church reform 
brought forward m parliament in 1529 was to put down the only 
moral force that could withstand the royal will, he energetic- 
ally c»pposed the reformation of abuses, which doubtless under 
other circumstances he would have been the first to accept. 
In convocation, when the supremacy was discussed (ixth of 
February 1531), he declared that acceptance would cause the 
clergy “ to be hissed out of the society of God’s holy Catholic 
Church ” , and it was his influence that brought m the saving 
clause, quantum per legem Det hceU By listening to the revela- 
tions of the Holy Maid of Kent,” the nun Elizabeth Barton 
(qv), he was charged with misprision of treason, and was con- 
demned to the loss of his goods and to imprisonment at the king’s 
\vill, penalties he was allowed to compound by a fine of £500 
(35th of March 1534) Fisher was summoned (13th of April) 
to take the oath presented by the Act of Succession, which he 
was ready to do, were it not that tlie preamble stated that the 
nflaipnng of Catherine were illegitimate, and prohibited all faith, 
trust and obedience to any foreign authority or p)otentatc. 
Refusing to take the oath, he was committed (x5th of April) to 
the Tower, where he suffered greatly from the rigours of a long 
confinement On the passing of the Act of Supremacy (Novemter 
1 534)# which the saving clause of convocation was omitted, 
he was attainted and deprived of his see The council, with 
Thomas Cromwell at their head, visited him on the 7th of May 
1535, and his refusal to acknowledge Henry as supreme head of 
the church was the ground of his trial. The constancy of Fisher, 
while driving Henry to a fury that knew no bounds, won the 
admiration of the whole Christian world, where he had teen 
l')ng known as one of the most learned and pious bishops of the 
time Paul III , who had begun his pontificate with the intention 
of purifymg the curia, was unaware of the grave danger m which 
Fisher lay , and m the hope of reconciling the king with the 
bishop, created him (20th of May 1535) cardinal priest of St 
Vitalis ^ When the news arrived in England it sealed his fate 
Henry, in a rage, declared that if the pope sent Fisher a hat there 
hould be no head for it. 'Fhe cardinal was brought to trial at 
Westminster (17th of June 1535) on the charge that he did 

openly declare in English that the king, our sovereign lord, 
is not supreme head on earth of the Church of England,’’ and 
was condemned to a traitor’s death at Tyburn, a sentence 
afterwards changed He was beheaded on Tower HiU on the sand 
of June 1535, after saying the Te Deum and the psalm In 
spirw* His b^y was buried first at All Hallows, 
BaiHiltted then removed to St Peter’s ad tnmtda in the Tower, 
m lpts\dt fjtiBt of Sir Thomas More. His head was 
expoiril Oh Ixmdon Bridge and then thrown mto the river. As 
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a champion of the rights of oonsaence, and as the only one of 
the English bishops that dared to resist the king’s will, Fisher 
commends himself to all. On the 9th of December x8d6 he was 
beatified by Pope Leo XIII. 

Fisher's Latin works are to be found in the Opera /. F%sher% quae 
hactenus tnvenm potuerunt omnta (Wiirzburg, 1595), and some of his 
published English works in the Early English Text Society (Extra 
senes, No 27, part 1 1876) There are others in manuscript at the 
PRO (27, Henry Vlll , No 887) Besides the State papers, the 
mam sources for his biography are The L%je and Death of that renowned 
John Ftsher. Bishof of Rocheeter (London, 1655), by an anonymous 
wnter, the best edition being that of Van Ortroy (Brussels, 1893) ; 
Bndgett’s Life of Blessed John Fisher, Bishop of Rochester (Ixindon, 
x88o and 1890) ; and Thureau, Le bienheureux Jean Fisher (Pans, 
1907)' (E Tn) 

FISHER, JOHN ARBUTHNOT FISHER, ist Baron (1841- 
), British admiral, was bom on the 25th of ]a.maxy 1841, 
and entered the navy in June 1854. He served in the Baltic 
during the Crimean War, and was engaged as midshipman on 
the ** Highflyer,” ” Chesapeake ” and ” Furious,” in the Chinese 
War, m the operations required by the occupation of Canton, 
and of the Peiho forts m 1859. He became sub-heutenant on 
the 25th of January 3860, and lieutenant on the 4th of November 
of the same year The cessation of naval wars, at least of wars 
at sea in which the British navy had to take a part, after i860, 
allowed few officers to gain distinction by actual services against 
the enemy. But they were provided with other ways of proving 
their ability by the sweeping revolution which transformed the 
construction, the armament, and the methods of propulsion of 
all the navies of the world, and with them the once accepted 
methods of combat Lieutenant Fisher began his career as a 
commissioned officer m the year after the launching of the French 
“ Gloire ” had set going the long duel in construction between 
guns and armour He early made his mark as a student of 
gunnery, and was promoted commander on the 2nd of August 
1869, and post-captam on the 30th of October 1874 In this 
rank he was chosen to serve as president of the committee 
appointed to revise ** The Gunnery Manual of the Meet ” It 
was bis already established reputation which pointed Captain 
Fisher out for the command of H.M S ” Inflexible,” a vessel 
which, as the representative of a type, had supplied matter for 
much discussion. As captain of the Inflexible ” he took part 
m the bombardment of Alexandria (iith July 1882) The 
engagement was not arduous in itself, having been carried out 
against forts of inferior construction, indifferently armed, and 
worse garrisoned, but it supplied an opportunity for a display 
of gunnery, and it was conspicuous m the midst of a long naval 
peace. The “ Inflexible ” took a prominent part in the action, 
and her captain had the command of the naval bngade landed m 
Alexandria, where he adapted the ironclad tram and com- 
manded It m various skirmishes with the enemy After the 
Egyptian campaign, he was, m succession, director of Naval 
Ordnance and Torpedoes (from October 1886 to May 1891); 
A D C. to Queen Victoria (i8th June, 1887, to 2nd August 1890, 
at which date he became rear-admiral) , admiral superintendent 
of Portsmouth dockyard (1891 to 1892) , a lord commissioner 
of the navy and comptroller of the navy (1892 to 1897), and 
\ ice -admiral (8th May 1896), commander-m*chicf on the 
North American and West Indian station (1897). In 1899 he 
acted as naval exptvt at the Hague Peace Coxiference, and on 
the ist of July 1899 was appointed cx>mmander-in-chief m the 
Mediterranean. From the Mediterranean command. Admiral 
Fisher passed again to the admiralty as second sea lord in 1902, 
and became commander^m-chief at Portsmouth on the 3i8t 
of August 1903, from which post he passed to that of first sea 
lord Besides holding the foreign Khedtvial and Osmanieh 
orders, he was created K.C B. in 1894 and G C.B. in 1902. As 
first sea lord, during the years 1903^.1909, Sir John Fisher had 
a predominant mfiueface m all the far-^reaching new measures of 
naval development and internal reform ; and he was also one 
of the committee, known as Lord Esher’s committee, appomted 
in X904 to report on the measures necessary to te taken to 
put the admmistration and oiganizaticm of the British army on 
a sound footing. The changes'in naval administration made 
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under him were hotly eanvassed among critics, who charged him 
with autocratic methods, and in 1906-1909 with linoue sub- 
servience to the government’s desire for economy ; and Whatever 
the efficiency of his own methods at the admiralty, the fact 
was undeniable that for the first time for very many years the 
navy suffered, as a service, from the party-spint which was 
aroused. It was notorious that Admiral Ixird Cnarles Beresford 
in partiailar was acutely hostile to Sir John Fisher’s administra- 
tion ; and on his retirement m the spring of 1909 from the 
position of commander-m-chief of the Oiannel fleet, he put his 
changes and complaints before the government, and an inquiry 
was held by a small committee under the Prime Minister. Its 
report, published in August, was in favour of the Admiralty, 
though It encouraged the belief that some important suggestions 
as to the organization of a naval general staff ” womd take 
effect On the 9th of November Sir John Fisher created 
a peer as Baron Fisher of Kilverstone, NV.aojk He retired 
from the Admiralty in January 1910. 

FISHERIES,^ a general term for the various operations engaged 
in for the capture of such aquatic creatures as are useful to man 
From time immemorial fish have been captured by various forms 
of spears, nets, hooks and more elaborate apparatus, and a 
historical description of the methods and appliances that have 
been used would comprise a considerable portion of a treatise 
on the history of man For the most part the operations of 
fishing have been comparable with those of primitive hunting 
rather than with agriculture , they have taken the least possible 
account of considerations affecting the supply , when one locality 
has been fished out, another has been resorted to. The increasing 
pressure on every source of food, and the enormous improvements 
m the catching power of the engines involved, has made some 
kind of regulation and control inevitable, with the result that 
m practically every avihzed country there exists some authority 
for the investigation and regulation of fisheries 

The annexed table shows the department of state and the 


The early veRrs of the 20th century witnessed another great 
expansion of the sea fisheries of the tAiited Kingdom. The 
herring fishery has been revolutionized partly by the successful 
mtroductiofn of stearh drifters, which have markedly increased 
the aggregate catching power, and partly by the prosecution 
0! the fishery on one part or other of the British coasts during 
the greater part of the year The crews of many Scottitih 
vessels which formerly worked at the herring arid line fisheries 
in alternate seasons of the year now devote their energies almost 
entirely to the hemng fishery, which they pursue in nomad 
fleets around all the coasts of Great Britain The East Anglian 
drifters carry on their operations at different seasons of the 
year from Shetland in the north (for herrings) to Newlyn m the 
west (for mackerel) In Scotland the value of the nets employed 
on steam drifters has increased from £3000 in 1899 ^0 £6i,eoo 
m r9o6, and the average annual catch of herrings has increased 
from about four to about five million cwts during the past 
ten years In England also the annual catch of herrings, 
which reached a to^ of two million cwts for the first time 
in 1899 has exceeded three millions m each year from 1902 to 

In steam trawling also great enterprise has been shown In 
1906 Messrs Hcllyer of Hull launched a new steam trawling 
fleet of 50 vessels for working the North Sea grounds, and the 
delivery of new steam trawlers at Grimsby was greater than 
at any previous penod, these vessels being designed more especi- 
ally to exploit the distant fishing grounds, the range of which 
has been extended from Morocco to the White Sea About 100 
vessels were added to the Grimsby fleet m the course of tvseJ\(* 
months These new vessels measure about 140 ft. in length 
and over 20 ft m beam, and exceed 250 tons gross tonnage, 
the accommodation both for fish and crews being considerably 
in excess of that provided m vessels of this class hitherto 

Returns of the steam trawlers registered in 1907 in the chief 
European countries show the expanse of this industry, and the 
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Norway 

Sweden 

Denmark 

Germany 

Holland | 

1 Belgium 

Department of State 

Approximate Annual Expenditure — 

Trade and In- 
dustry and 
Agriculture 

Agnculture 

Agnculture 

1 Imperial De- 
partment of 
Interior 

Agriculture. 

Agnculture and 
woods and 
Forests 

j Administration 

£j5,ooo 

£i.500 

£10,200 

Conducted by 
Maritime 
States 

£12,500 

• • 

2 Scientific Fishery Research . 

5,000 

4,500 

6,300 

£^7>7y> 

2,500 

£1.000 



Canada 

U S. Amenca, 

England and 
Wales 

Scotland 

Ireland. 

Department of State 

Approximate Annual Expenditure— 

Marine and Fish- 
enes. 

Bureau of Fishenes 
under Commerce 
and Labour. 

Agnculture and 
Fishenes 

Fishery Board 

Agnculture and 
Technical In- 
struction 

1. Administration 

£159,000 

Conducted by 
Coastal States 

£8,000 

^ 13,000 

£10,000 

2 Scientific Fishery Research , 

48,000 

£141,000 

14,000 

(expended through 
agents) 

800 

• ■ 


approximate expenditure on fisheries in some of the chief countries 
of the world The figures are only approximate and are based 
on the expenditure for 1907. In the case of England and Wales 
the expenditure 1$ not complete, as under the Sea Fishenes 
Regulation Act of z888 the whole of the coast of England and 
Wdes could be placed under local fisheries committees with 
power to levy rates for fishery purposes, and in a certain num^r 
of districts advantage has been taken of this act But even with 
this addition, British expenditure on fisheries is less than that 
undertaken hy most of the countries of northern Europe, although 
British fishenes ato much more valuable than those of all the rest 
of Europe together. 

* For fiaheries in the cases of Qorai^ Ovstbr, Pxarl, Salmon, 
SpOnobs and WhaliCi see these articles , for fishing as a sport Sfe 
ANOLllto. 


enormous preponderance of Great Britain The numbers are as 
follows — 


Belgium . 





23 

Denmark . 





5 

France 





224 

Germany 





239 

Netherlands . . 





81 

Norway 





20 

Portugal . 





13 

Spain 





X 2 -z 8 

Sweden 





II 

Scotland • • 





292 

IrelAnd 





6 

England and Wales • 





1317 


A simultaneous develoj^ment of the sea fisheries has been 
manifested m other mantime countries of Europe, particularly 
in Germany and Holland, but the total number of steam trawlers 








to tbcM /Covntrwis » teim/c^y «xc«e^ ibe were 
additiowi to tbe Bittuh fisbing ut f 9 p6. 

The relative megnitude pf Brituh iuheries pa^ beet be 
gauged by a oompacieo^ tjitiBe the proceed* (d the dhief Blberies 
of other European coui^ee. The followwg table i* haeed upon 
olScial returns aad mmly derived fnoin the BujUtm Stattstiqfu 
of the Interoattonfd |Cqu^ fur the Study of the Sea, It re* 
presents in pounds sterling the value of the produce of the various 
national fisheries during the year 1904, except in the case of 
France, for which country the latest available figures sue those 
for 1903. 

FotiMc tn Tkpi 4 ttni 4 i of 



Homag. 

Cod. 

Plaice 

Other 

VMi 

XoM. 

British Isles 

1870 

1015 

XIOQ 

549)3 

0 ^i,OOO 

Norway • • 

35 « 

834 

• . 

443 

ifi2g,oof> 

Denmark • « 

X17 

60 


223 

571,000 

Germany • • 

220 

641 

40 1 

312 1 

{(36,000 

Hollaiul • 

575 

53 . 

58 

dll 

997,000 

Fraiwc (1902) , 

635 

851* 


356a 

5,048,000 


The total value of the sea fisheries m tl« three chief sub- 
divisions of the British Isles m the year 1905, according to the 
official returns, was as follows . 


Fish landed m | 

BJecludmg 

Shf^idsU. 

Inehidmg 

Shetthiha 

England and Wales 

Scotland . ... 

Ireland 

*,640,148 

3 <«>. 5 i 7 

*, 719,810 

4 t 4 t 3«4 

Total 

;iio,aio, 36 e 

£u>/iab, 94 a 


These figures show an increase of ,£1,000,000 as compared 
with the total value m 1900, and of more than ,£3,000,000 as 
compared with 1895 (cf Table I at end). 

In England ana Wales the trawl fisheries for cod, haddock, 

\ A \ % t % t A ^ ^ 


Table showing, tn Thousands of Cwt , the Quantity of Ftsh landed by Steam Trawlers on the Last Coast 


and flat flsh yielded about 
three-nuarters ot the total, 
and the drift fi$heries for 
herring and mackerel nearly 
the whole of the remaining 
quarter The line fisheries m 
England and Wales are now 
relatively insignificant and 
yield only about one-fortieth 
of the total (cf. Table VIIL at end) 

In Scotland, on the other hand, there is not so much difference 
in the Telattre importance of the three chief fisheries In 1905 
herrmgb and other net-caught fish yielded rather more than one- 


eaaicoa^Usp l^jie rema^iwg epwter 

trawl fithenas, the haadguarters pf wbich<are at Hpuyth 

and Balbnggan on eait, and at Galway and Dingle on the 
lyest coast 

The value of the boats and gear emdpyod in the 

Scottish fisheries during soPfi ^ returned as nearly jf4>x2o,ooo 
Upon a moderate estimate^ W total value of the boats and gear 
exwloyed in the fisheries of Cxpsit Britain and Ireland cannot 
be less than jCiSpOoo,opo 

The relative yield and value of the various fisheries on the 
separate epasts of the British Isles is illustrated tn the table of 
landings from the latest data availablet 

From these figures it is manifest that the yifAi and value of 
the east coast fisheries of England and Scotland preponderate 
pnoimously over those of the western coasts^ whether attention 
be paid to the dnft-net fisheries for surface or to the fisheries 
for bottom fish with trawls and lines 

The preceding statistics and remarks, as well as the supple- 
mentary tables at the end of this article, indicate that the British 
fishing imdustiy has enjoyed a period of unexampled prosperity 
The community at large has benefited by the more plentiful 
supply, and the merchant by the general lowermg of prices at 
the ports of landing (see Tables L-IV. at end). But it is to be 
noted, that this wave of prosperity, as on previous occasions, 
has been attained by the application of increased and more 
powerful means of capture and by the ex:ploitation of new 
fishing grounds an distant waters, and not by any increase, 
natural or artificial, m the productivity of the home waters,—- 
unless perhaps the abundance of herrings 1$ to be ascribed to 
the destruction of their enemies by trawling British fisheries 
are still pursued as a form of huntii^ rather than of husbandry 
la XS92 the Iceland and Bay of Biscay trawling banks were 
discovered, m 1S98 the Faroe banks,, in 1905 rich plaice grounds 
in the White Sea. In 1905 onerJbalf pf the cod and a quarter 
of the haddock and plaice landed at east coast ports of England 
were caught in waters beyond the North Sea 


Year,. 

Withm the North Sea. 

Beyond the North Sea | 

Cod 

Haddock 

Plaice 

AU Kmds. 

*Cod. 

Haddock 

Plaice 

All Kinds 

1905 

729 

2301 

812 

477 ^ 

470 

9B9 

114 

1189 1 

1004 

637 

2052 

656 

4228 

447 

429 

264 

1389 1 

1005 

640 

1560 

621 

3739 

603 

518 

244 

l68i . 



Trawl and Line 

prlft and Stake-nets 

Shellhsh 

Fishery, 

Thousands 

1 housands 

Thou^nds 

1 housands 

Thousands 


of cwt 


ofowt 

oil 

ot£ 

England and Wales, 1905 — 






E,ist Coast 

6017 

4713 

3042 

1145 

268 

202 

South (oast • • • 

303 

«45 

728 

64 

West Coast . • . 

Scotland, 1906-*-^ 

1002 

720 

2x9 

III 

36 

East Cofist 

2296 

1202 

2709 

819 

25 

Orkney and Shetland . 
West Coast 

114 

n 

1735 

64* 

10 

148 

591 

2 IQ 

38 

Ireland, 1^5 - 
North Coast . 

9 

5 

177 1 

70 

rl 

East Coast . . 1 

79 

70 

XIO { 

32 

South and West Coast 

46 

35 

577 

X48 

28 


half of the total, the trawl fisheries nearly three-eighths, and 
the line fisheries one-eighth (cf Table X ), 

In Ireland the mackerel and herring fisheries provide nearly 
three-quartm of the total yield, the mnekerel fomung the chief 
mftbe sooth and west^ and the hemng on (the ncath and 
f $stkEttted as regasds fibcmlt ooieHtliiid ol tin totei, 
s Including the Newfinindland finhenys, 


The statistics of the English Board of Agriculture and Fisheries 
have distinguished smee 1903 between the catch of fish within 
and beyond the North Sea, and between the catch of l^awlcl^ 
and liners. Neglectmg the catch of the Imers as rcktiveK 
msigniflcant, and of the sailing trawlers 
as relatively small and practically con- 
stant during the three years ip que^stlDn, 
we see from the boaid's figures (see table 
above) that the total catch of English 
steam trawlers within the North Sea 
during 1904 and 1905 was in each year 
500,000 cwt less than m the year 
before, amounting to a gross decrease 
of more than 25 % 1905 as com- 

pared with 1903, andj m relation tp tfic 
catching power empk>yed, to an average 
decrease of cwt per |^at per diem. 
This decrew my If largely explained 
by the opeurmoce m 2903 pf one of 
periodic ^‘fioads^’ pf smalji cod 
and haddock which ^ke place m the North Sea frppoi l;ime 
to time ^ but the -steady decline in the ritumber of^ North 
Sea vpyagea by EngHsb steam trawlers— from 391300 m 1003 
to 26,700 in 1905—- affords a clear indication of toe feet itbat 
many of our trawlii^ skippers are deserting the North Sea 
fer'tnppe jirofitaUc nshtng grounds. TKe number of Scottish 
steam tracers ** employed^ at Bcottiiffi Nordi Sea portables 





mito decUmd vduring the uam iptn^ ivm j^p vt sgc# to 
a«8 in V905. 

The following table shows ^e numn^ of Britiiih and tore^ 
steam trawlers registered ait North Set^ ports, and for English 
vessds the number of fishing voya§pss made within and beyond 
the North Sea respectively 

I English Steam Tmwlcrs« 

Year Boat. I?’??!!'* Scott.*h 

1 Registered Wtttim Beyond EmptoyedL 

North Sea North Sea 

' a 

I 2>905 1822 240 

»<>o4 1-049 213 

1*903 1064 2671 228 

Unfortunate^ the North Sea gains no r^st from this with- 
-drawal of British trawlers, since the place of the latter is filled 
year alter year \yy mcreasiiig numbWs of oontmental fishing 
boats The number of -fishing stean^ers (practically aU trawlers) 
registered at North Sea ports in Germany and Holland was 159 
in 1903, 177 in 1904, 205 in 1905, and 330 in 1907 
It 15 satisfactory under tbesc circumstances to note the in- 
creased attention which has been paid in necent years to the 
acquisition of mote exact knowledge upon the aietual state of 
tibe fisheries and upon the biological and other factors which 
infiuenee the supply 

A comprehensive programme of eo-ioperative investigations, 
both scientific and statistic alj was put into execution in the 
course of i902 under the International Council for the Study 
oi tlie Sea bc'low) The Fishery Board for Scotland and the 
AUnne Bimogical A^sodAtion for England were commisaioned 
to carry out the work at sea allotted to iGreat Biiiam, aad the 
English fishery department was equipped soon afterwards with 
the means for colling more adequate statistics 
Trawlmg investigations and the quantitative collection of 
fish eggs ha\c located important apawnmg grounds of cod, 
haddock, plaice, sole, ejel, &c ; marking experiments with cod, 
plaice and eel have theown much light upon the migrations of 
these fishes , and the rate of growth of plaice, cod and herring 
lias been elucidated in different localities The percentage of 
marked plaice Annu^dly recaptured an the North Sea has been 
found to be remarkably high (from ±J to 50 %), and throws a 
significant Sight on the intensity of fishing under modern con- 
diUons It seems probable that the impoverishment of the stock 
of plaice on the central grpunds of the North Sea is maudy 
attributable to the excessive rate of capture of plaice during 
their anntttd off-shore migrations from the coast Gn the other 
hand, it has been ^own that the growth-rate of plaice on the 
Dogger Bank is constantly and markedly greater (five- or six-fold 
in weight) than on the coastal grounds where these fish arc 
reared, — ^facts whidi x>pen up the possibility of increasing the 
permanent supply of ptaice from the North Sea by the adoption 
of iomp jdan of commercial transplantation (see Pisciculture) 
JSrij/c?fy.— -A brief review may now be given of the history 
of the admimstration of British ^ea-fisheries since ififio, and of 
the steps which have been taken for the attainment of scientific 
and statistical information m relation thereto, 

In 1860 a royal commission, consisting of Professor Huxley, 
Mr (afterwards Sir) John Caird, and Mr G. Sbaw-Lcfevrc (after- 
wards Lord Eversley), was appointed to inquire into the con- 
tdlbon British eea-fishenes, the harmlulness or otherwise 
of existing methods of fishing, afid the necessity or otherwise 
of the existang legislation. The important risport of this com- 
miasiflin, issued in embodied the following main conclusions 
and aeoommeqdations the total supdy of fish obtained 
upon the British eoasis lis increasing and Admits of fuCither 
augmenitattion ; (2)beaiartrawlmg in thie open sea is not a waste- 
fMy destructive mode of fishing; f3j) lil acts trf parliament 
afiuch profess io regulate or i:mn:^lct modes of filing pursued 
ia mtfft opca should be Repealed wnd ^ unrestricted freedom 

* ^xe ma ng the voyages of the fi eet ihg i t m w leia which wappky 
London by means of earners* 


lof fishing be ImeofiAr ” ; (4) « 1 ) fifidng boats should 

ha lettmd aad nimbanad as a conAtton of srcgietraiion and 

in s 869 full affect was givon to thaae leexxmnendations by 
the paismg nf the Sea Ftthenes Act. Regulations for the 
regwihiatiQa of Sabiog boats were issued by order in eounnd ki 

— the Wlowmg jiear. (New regulationi were rntro- 

^mon, diioad m 11900.) 

Puticb aad I® |g|g a eommissKm was given to Messrs Buck- 
Walpole Tto inquire into the stlle^ 

^ destrwotiQn of the spawn and fry of sea fish, 

tgi aspBoiaUy by tbe use of the beam -trawl and 
199 ground seme. Tbeir report is an exrcUent sum- 

428 TBEkuy of the condition of the sea fisheries at the 

time, and shows bow little was tben known with 
legaztd to the eggs and spawning habits of our marine food 
fishes. 

In 1882 the fonmer Board of British White Herring was dis- 
solved and the Fishery Board foo: Sootland instituted, the latter 
being empowered to take such measures for the improvement 
of the fisheries as the funds under their administration might 
admit of Arrangements were made m the following year with 
Piofesaor M^ntosh 8t Andrews which enabled the latter 
to fit up a small marine faboratorv and to begin a senes of studies 
on the eggs and larvae of sea fishes, whmh have contributed 
greatly to the development of mone exact knowledge concerning 
the reproduction of fishes. Under the 'Sea Ftshenes (Scotland) 
Amendment Act of 2885 the hoard closed the itirth of Forth 
land St Aindrews Bay against traWlecs as an expennient for the 
pmpoae Uf asoertauung the jrosuli of such prohibiUon on the 
supply of fish on the grounds so protected The treasury aho^ 
by a further grant of £3000, enabled the board to purchase the 
steam<>yacht*'Gaiiand’' asameans of canying out jcegular expen- 
mental trawlfngs over the protected grounds Reports on the 
results of these expeennifinits have been ammally published, and 
wiere SMiiBna&ized at the end of ten years’ obsune in the faoard^a 
report for 1895 Dr FtuHoa’s summary showed that “ no very 
maiflted dhange took jplbaoe dn ibn abundanoe of food-fiahes 
geoieraUy, either in tbeifri&ed or open waters of the Firth of Forth 
or St Andnews Bay,” eera consequence of Ae prohibition of trawl^ 
mg. Nmiertheless, among fiat fishes, plaice aad lemon soles, 
ndnch spawn off-shore, were sported te hanre decreased hi 
numbers in all the areas investigated, whetter dosed or open, 
while dabs and long rough date showed a preponderating, if 
not quite universal, increase. 

The results of this dassioal experiment pomt strongly to the 
presumptions (n) timt trawling operations in the open sea have 
now exceeded the pomt at which their effect w the supply of 
eggs /and fry for the upkeep of the fiat fisheries is inappreciable ; 
and (9) fthat protection of in-shore areM alone is insufficient to> 
check the ixnpoveri^ment caused by over-fiahmg off-shore. 
(Fosr cntical examinations of Dr Fulton’s Bteount see MTntosh, 
Besovfvies of Ae Sea^ London, 1889 ; Garitang, ** The Impoverish- 
ment of the Sea,” Journ, Mar Btol Ass vol vi , 1900 ; and 
Archer, Report of Ichthyolo^cal Committee, Cd 1312, 1902.) 

A laboratoiy and sea-fish hatchery were subsequently estab- 
lished by the board at Dunbar in 1893, but removed to Aberdeen 
m 1900 

In 1883 a royal commission, under the chairmanship of the 
late eati of Dalhousie, was appointed to inquire into complaints 
against the practice of beam-trawlmg on the part of line and 
drift-nct fishermen. A small sum of money (£200) was granted 
to the commission for the purpose of scientific trawling expert 
ments, which were carried out by Professor MTntosh 

The report oi this commission ^as an junportant one, and its 
recommendations resulted m the institution of fishery statistics 
for Enghmd, Sootland and Ireland (2883-^1887). 

In 2884 the Marine Biological Association of the United 
Hmgdom was founded for the scientific stpc|y of marine zoology 
apd botany, especial 42 bearing upqn the food, hatete and < 
Isteioonditioni oi BritUi food-fishes, crustaoen amd meUuBcsu 
Professor Huxley was its first president, and Awifoieoe Ray 
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Lankester^ who initiated the movement^ succeeded him. A large 
and well -equipped laboratory was ^ erected at Plymouth^ and 
formally opened for work m x888. Hie work of the association 
lias been maintained by annud grants of £400 from the Fish- 
mongers’ Company and £1000 from H M treasury, and by the 
<iabscriptions of the members. The association publishes a 
half-yearly journal recording the results of its investigations. 

In 1886 a fishery department of the Board of Trade was 
organized under the Salmon and Freshwater Fisheries Act of 
that year. The department publishes annually a return of 
statistics of sea-fish landed, a report on salmon fisheries (trans- 
ferred from the home office), and a report on sea fisheries It 
ronsists of several inspectors under an assistant secretary of 
the board , it has no power to make scientific investigations 
or byo-laws and regulations affecting the sea-dshenes In 1894 
the administration of the acts relating to the registraiion of 
fishing vessels, &c , was transferred to the fisheries department 

In x888 the Sea Fisheries Regulation Act provided for the 
constitution (by provisional order of the Board of Trade) of local 
fisheries committees having, within defined limits, powers for 
thc5 regulation of coast fisheries in England and Wales. Hie 
powers of district committees were extended under Part II of 
the Fisheries Act 189X, and again under the Fisheries (Shell 
Fish) Regulation Act 1894. Sea-fisheries districts have now been 
created round nearly the whole coast of England and Wales. 
Under bye-laws of these committees steam-trawling has been 
prohibited m nearly all the territorial waters of England and 
Wales, and trawling by smaller boats has been placed under a 
variety of restrictions Local scientific investigations have been 
initiated under several of the committees, especially in Lancashire 
by Professor Herdman of Liverpool and his assistants 

In 1890 an important survey of the fishing grounds of! the 
west coast of Ireland was undertaken by the Royal Dublin 
.Society, with assistance from the government, and in the hands 
of Mr E W L. Holt led to the acquisition of much valuable 
information concerning the spawning habits of fished and the 
distribution of fish on the Atlantic seaboard 

In 1892, under powers conferred by the Herring Fishery (Scot- 
land) Act of 1889, the Fishery Board for Scotland closed the whole 
of the Moray Firth— -including a large tract of cxtra-temtonal 
waters— against trawling, m order to test expenmentally the 
effect of protecting certain spawning grounds in the outer parts 
of the firth The closure has given rise to a succession of protests 
from the leaders of the trawling industry in Aberdeen and 
England It seems that the difficulty of policing so large an 
area, as well as the absence of any power to enforce the restriction 
on foreign vessels, have defeated the original intention ; and 
the bve-law appears to be now retained mainly in deference 
to the wishes of the local line-fishermen, the decadence of whose 
industry— from economic causes which have been alluded to 
above— is manifest from the figures m Table X. below. The 
controversv has had the effect of causing the transference of a 
number of English trawlers to foreign flags, especially the 
Norwegian 

StattsUcs — The following tables summanzo the official statistics 
of fish landed on the coasts of England and Wales, Scotland and 
Ireland, and give some information relative to the numlxsrs of 
fishing-boats and fishermen m the three coimtnos 


Table 1 -^Summary of Siaits/tts of Ftsh landed ^ tmporied and 
exported for the United Kingdom 


Year. 

Fish landed 
(excluding Shell-fish). 

Net 

Imports. 

Exports of 
British Fish 

1890 

1895 

iqoo 

I9P5 

Cwt 

12,774,0X0 

14,068,04* 

14,671,070 

20,164,276 

^«,36U87 

7,108,035 

0,343401 

10,310,369 

^*.315.57* 

a.453.676 

a.93r,486 

».a5®i*S9 

;i*,72S.*67 

2,282,406 

3,000,85a 

4,164,869 


Note — Imported fish afterwards re-exported (consisting chiefly 
Of Salted or cured fish to the value of over ^£900, 000 in 19O3) are not 
included in the above values of imports and exports The exports 
ffiUBist mainly of horrinfiitt 


Table Hi— S famfify ated Average Landing Vedue of Flai Fukes 
landed on 0ie Coasts of England and Wales (all sought with 
Trawl-nets, except HalibnU in part). 



Quantity 

(m Thousands of Cwt*}. 

Average Price (per Cwt ) 

Year 

i 

1 

^2 

BnU 

Flaace 

Haltbnt j 

I 

Sole. 

. 

Turbot 

1 

.... 

Plaice 

Habbut 

1890 

7a*x 

5* -9 

*5‘4 

623 

93 

i ‘, 

i * 

3 13 

£ « 

2 8 

i * 

0 19 

i * 

1 10 

1895 

82 8 

77 9 

19 0 

789 

114 

6 16 

3 *7 

2 11 

I 1 

1 15 

*900, 75 3 

60 7 

aO 7 

752 

136 


4 3 

2 14 

I 4 

I 14 

1905 

80 I 

89*5 

22*4 

1074 

120 

5 18 

3 II 

2 II 1 

0 19 

I 17 


, Table III — Quantity and Average Landing Value of Round Fishes, 
caught with Trawls and Lines, landed on the Coasts of England 
and Wales: 


Year. 

Quantity 

(m Thousands of Cwt ) 

' 1 

Average Price (per Cwt ) | 

Cod 

Haddock. 

Hake. 

Ling 

Sundnes 

i 

Haddock 

1 

X 

1 

Sundries 







8 d 

s. d 

s d 

8 d 

s d 

1890 

363 

1585 


96 

1151 

13 10 

9 7 

. 

14 3 

14 0 

*895 

496 

2433 

132 

114 

1013 

§ 

9 9 

16 2 

11 8 

13 7 

190U 

589 

2487 

233 

100 

1190 

14 8 

13 8 

15 10 

12 JO 

14 xo 

1905 

— — 

1423 

2148 

484 

165 

1425 

12 4 

12 5 

13 4 

II 3 

9 8 


Table IV — Quantity and Average Landing Value of Surface Fishes 
landed on the Coasts of England and Wales (caught with Drift-, 
Seine-, and Stow-nets) 



Quantity 

(m Thousands of Cwt ) 

Average Price (per Cwt ), 

Year 

Mackerel 

1 

Herrmg 

1 

Sprat 

Mackerel 

Hemng 

Pilchard 

Sprat 

x8qo 

599 

1332 

61 

99 

s. d 
*5 5 

s d 

7 2 

s d 

5 10 

s d 

3 0 

1895 

375 

1437 


91 

xb 3 



3 I 

1900 

321 

2425 

106 

73 

15 9 

7 8 

4 6 

4 II 

1905 

682 

3062 

169 

75 

8 n 

7 7 

5 0 

3 6 


Table V — Quantity and Average I anding Value of Shell-fish landed 
on the Coasts of England and Wales 




Number 



Average Pnee 



Thousands 

Mills 

Thou 
%andii of 
t wt 

Per Hundred 

Per 

Cwt 

1 

Crabs 

f 

i 

Oysters 

Sundries 

Crabs. 

Lobsters 

Oysters 

Sundnes 

1890 

4808 

922 

476 

505 

£ 

X 4 

^ l - 

4 18 

s d 

6 I 

8 d 

5 0 

1895 

4501 

677 

3fi 

590 

1 4 

4 8 

6 2 

4 II 

1900 

5>77 

654 

539 

1 2 

4 7 

7 0 

5 8 

1905 

5106 

503 

35 4 

423 

I 3 

4 *5 

5 ^ 

5 6 


Table VI -—Total Quantity of the more important Fishes and Shell-fish 
landed in Scotland* 


Yoar. 

In Thousands of pwt 

Cwt 


1 



i 

t 

1 

1 

s 

J 

i 


1 


z 

1900 

190$ 

3980 

eo 77 

SS«o 

5943 

*7 

>9 

ax 

3 « 

Si 

80 

*00 

56I 

to 

2 

36 ' 

449 

459 

;n 

X 5 » 

754 

*001 

74 * 

939 

75 

43 

>1S 

54 

59 

7 * 

*00 

161 

m 

Ma 

103 

*86. 

•S*» 

3I9I 

1990 

543 

Ato 

680 

760 


1 PUiceonly. ^ 
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Table Vll*-^ro/«/ QuafiUty of ik§ iBor# impoHafti Fuhis SA*W- 
fi$h uturntd as landsA on ihp Irt^k QoasH 


Year. 

In Thousands of Cwt 

Kumber 

CThouMMwlKX 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

! 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

<5 

1 

1890 

1895 

1900 

1905 

50s 

339 

278 

505 

«5 

I 7 J 

*84 

334 

U 

3 ’* 
3-3 1 

1*4 
z 0 

39.6 

43*6 

148 

297 

11*9 

9*1 

x6*4 

30*9 

12*4 

11*3 

»3 3 
11*9 
XX 9 

x8 3 

22*3 

187 

x6*3 

7 -x 

5^ 

363 

236 

J 48 

228238 

240I276 

202|286 


Note —The Irish statistics of shcU-tiish are very incomplete, owm;( 
to the inadequate means at the disposal of the authorities for collect* 
mg statistics over large sections of the coast 


Table VIII — Classified List of Bntiih Ftshttt^^ 

and Vessels under iS Ft Keel or Navigated by Oars only and 


divergenckis lOf opinion on the question whether the low sise- 
hmits proposed would be effectual m keeping the trawlers from 
working on the grounds where small fish congregated, the 
committee reported against the bill, and urged tlie immediate 
equipment oi the government departments with means for 
undertaking the necessary saentific investigations. 

In 190X an international conference of representatives of all 
the countries bordering upon the North and Baltic Seas met at 
Christiania to revise proposals which had been drafted at Stock- 
holm in iffqo for a sdentiffc explofation of these waters m the 
interest of the fisheries, to be undertaken concurrently by all 
the participating countnes. The British government was 
represented by m Colm Scott-Moneneff, K.C M G , with Pro- 
fessor D'Arcy W. Thompson, Mr (afterwards Professor) V\. 
Garstang and Dr H. R Mill as advisers. The proposals were 
subsequently accepted, with some restrictions, and an interna- 
tional council of manage- 


Boats on the Register for /gos, omitting 2nd Class Steamers 
Vessels unemployed 


Modeot 

Fishing 

England and Wales 


Scotland 

1 


Ireland 


Etcc;*^,*r‘ 
1st Cl 

Sailing 

ist Cl 2nd Cl 

Steamers 
1st Cl 

Sailms; 

1st Cl and Cl 

Steamers 
1st Cl 

bailing 

ist Cl 2nd Cl 

Trawling . 
Dnft-nets 
Lines 
Various . 

1 X 73 

263 

5 ^ 

21 

904 

562 

29 

2x5 

586 

m 

2277 

244 

209 

3403 

- 

68 

2910 

10 

142 

229 

2S3 

2776 

Total . 

15x3 

1710 

4087 

433 

3403 

297^ 

10 

37 X 

3059 


Note, — 1st class s steamers of at least 15 tons gross tonnage, and other boats of at least 15 tons registered 
tonnage (in Scotland exceeding 30 ft keel) 
and class s= less than 15 tons tonnage, or from z 8 to 30 ft keel. 


Table IX - Number (^) of Men and Boys constantly employed 
and {B) of other Persons occasionally employed in Fishing 


ment was appointed by 
the participating govern- 
ments. The Fisherv 
Board for Scotland and 
the Marine Biological 
Association for England 
were commissioned in 
1902 to carry out the 
work at sea allotted to 
Great Britain, and a 
special grant of £5500 
per annum was made to 
each body by the Trea- 
sury for this purpose 
Two steamers, the 


fvew 

England and 
Wales 

Scotland 

Ireland 

United 

Kingdom 

1 

A 

n 

A 

B 

A 

B 

A 

B 

^ 1893 

1895 

1900 

rgos 

381503 

33,399 

3 * 589 
343'8 

91X9 

8995 

7994 

8 x 19 

34 .J >9 

99,064 

30,899 

12,399 

10,988 

10,487 

I 0 ,I 3 X 

8,677 

8,744 

« 3 . 98 x 

] 8 , 9 x 8 

38,982 

17,079 

7 «i 4 SO 

73.*91 

4^.337 

41,930 

3^814 

36,332 


Table X 


-Catch and Value of Line-caught and Trawled hsh landed 
in Scotland, 


Year 

Line-caught Fish 

Trawled Fish | 


Cwt 


Cwt 


1890 

X, 377.299 

£591,059 

291,812 

£203,620 

1895 

», 479.(>54 

548,620 

5 H ‘.695 

291,163 

1900 

757 . 4 i<' 

37 X,X 73 

1,077,082 

705.427 

1905 

7 «. 6 S 4 

348,610 

*. 745.431 

948,117 


In 1893 a select committee of the House of Commons took 
evidence as to the expediency of adopting measures for the 
preservation of the sea-fishenes in the seas around the British 
Islands, with especial reference to the alleged wasteful destruction 
of under-sized fish. They recommended the adoption of a size- 
limit of 8 m. for soles and plaice, and xo in. for turbot and bnll, 
below which the sale of Uiese fishes should be prohibited, on the 
ground that these limits would approximate to those already 
adopted by foreign countries. 

In X899 the ^riculture and Technical Instruction (Ireland) 
Act transferred the powers and duties of the inspectors of Irish 
fisheries to the Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruc- 
tion for Ireland The department is provided with a steam 
ctuiser, the ''Helga„’' 375 tons, fully equipped for fishery research, 
as well as with a floating marine laboratory. Mr Holt, formerly 
of the Marine Biological Association, was appointed to take 
chaige of the scientific work. 

In 7900 another select committee of the House of Commons 
was appointed to consider and take evidence on the proposals of 
the Sea Fisheries Bill, which had been framed in accordance with 
the recommendations of tl^e select comfnittee of 1893, but had 
failed to pass in several sesaons of parliament Owing to marked 


“ Huxley ” and the “ Goldseeker,'* were chartered for the investi- 
gations and began work in 1902 and 1903 from Lowestoft 
and Aberdeen respectively Reports on the work of the first 
five years were published m X909. 

In Z901 the Board of Trade appointed a committee (the 
Committee on Ichthyological Research) to inquire and report 
as to the best means by which scientific fishery research could 
be organized and assisted in relation to the state or local authori- 
ties The committee consisted of Sir Herbert Maxwell, M P. 
(chairman), Mr W. F. Archer, Mr Donald Crawford, Rev W S 
Green, Professor W, A Herdman, Hon T H W Pelham, 
Mr S E Spnng Rice and Professor J A Thomson Sir Herbert 
Maxwell resigned his chairmanship before the report was drawn 
up (September 1902), and was succeeded by Sir Colin Scott- 
Moncrieff The committee recommended the provision of more 
complete statistics ; the provision and maintenance of five special 
steamers (where not already existing) to work in connexion with 
as many marine laboratories, viz one for each of the three coasts 
of England and Wales, and one each for Scotland and Ireland , 
the provision of three biological assistants at each laboratory , 
the grant of statutory powers to local sea-fishenes committees to 
expend money on fishery research ; the constitution of a fisherv 
council for England and Wales, and of a conference of represent- 
atives of the central authorities in England, Scotland and 
Ireland In X903 the fishery department of the Board of Trade 
was transferred to the Board of Agriculture, Mr W. E Archer, 
chief inspector of fishenes, becoming an assistant secretar>' of 
the new Board of Agriculture and Fisheries 

In 1907 a departmental treasury committee was appointed 
to inquire into the scientific and statistical investigations earned 
pn m relation to the fishing industry of the United Kingdom 
The committee consisted of Mr H, f . Tennant, M P (chairman), 
liord Nunbumholme, Sir Reginald Macl^od, Mr N W Helms, 
M.P., Mr A. Williamson, M P., Dr. P. Chalmers Mitchell, F R S , 
Mr J S. Gardiner, F.R.S , the Rev W. S. Green, Mr R H Rew 
and Mr L S Hewly. This committee reviewed the work that 
had already been done and urged its continuation and extension 
under the direction of a centr^ council composed of represent- 
atives of the government departments concerned with fishery 
matters in England, Scotland and Ireland, with a scientific 
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ehtirman land dorector, aad foittlhir misted to Hast Dcvd I Miroeof keoine to iitoernifti. ifaaccNBfasned vsdne d( the catA 


mternaAional coopemttto on tthe iotoeli^ttioiui. 

UmUd States Ftsberies.-^T!im tominraivatioii X)f the dtoeries 
toi the United Stotes of Amnoa is under toe oonftrdi of toe 
eevend coastal staftes^ drat toe Soreau of Fisheries at Washipg- 
ton, which reports to toe seercrtarF of eommeiOe and labour^ 
cDoduM a vast Emoimt to jcdosttfic fishery investigation, luues 
admmcaUe statntical mud biologicai reports, aod^ooiidoets on <a 
verF large scale warkton the ref^aishnoent of thei litom^ atituuis 
artificial meant >(see FiscacuLi^uxB), Although in recent 
years finseda has 'given an «nereaeMi|; aasouiit of state support 
to the mve8tiaat^c>n, control amd affaetance of her fisheries, am 
amouilt actuaify and iselatively tor exceeding that given mOtmt 
'Britain, the f slung industry to the United States still fat exceeds 
that of Canada A considexsihle bulk of fish, tsiken by Asnericam 
ships *from the Newfoundland coasts and from those of other 
British provinces, is landed at American ports, but as the follow- 
mg recent table shows, it is much less than that taken frpm , 
American waters. 

QuanUUes and \ aiues of r%sh landed by American Vessels at Boston 
and Gloucester, Mass , in 

[ Quantities Value 

I (rt) From fishing grbtinds off TT S 

coasts . . . 153,241,139 ^^669, 640 

(^0 lesm hblung grounds off New- 
foundland . 103,145 

( ) From fishing ^grounds of! other • 

British provinces . 3*1^08,343 152*317 

The fisheries of the United States show a substantial increase | 
from ytdt to year There has been a decline in some important j 
brain l)i.s owing to indiscreet fishing and to the mevitahle effects 
of civilta&rtm on certain kinds to aonmal lide and m certain 
TcstnrctLa areas Such •donsKtonon has been more toon com- 
pcmsatoltbrlby'giwthTeBuktingirom toe mvasiomof newlfishittg 
grounds made possible by mccease m toe sealing oapacitv 
of the vessels employed, by impruvemeirt in Ito preservation 
and handling of the catch, and (by the greater utilisation of 
products wh^h mntil txxnpacativuiy recently were disregarded 
or Qonsiderod -withaut eoanuniic value. The annual value of the 
water products taken and sold Iby the Umted States ffshermen 
now amounts to over £17,000,000, and tois sum does not >mdude 
the very large quantities takca by the fishermen ior home 
consumption or captured by sportsman aAdiamateurs Between 
two and three bundled thous^ persons make a livelihood by 
the mcliistry, and toe captal involved exceeds £ifiyooo,ooo 
The oyster is the most valuafcde single product, and the output 
of the United States industry exceeds the cambuiedl output of 
all other countries m the world The most notable feature to 
this fishery is that nearly half the total yield now comes from 
cultivated grounds, so that the business is bemg placed on a 
secure basis Virginia has now itaken the first rank as an oyster- 
producing state, oyster farming bemg now highly developed 
with an annual yield of nearly nme millKm bushels 
The high-Rca fisheries for cod, liaddock, hake, halibut, mackerel, 
herring, and so forth are on the whole nto increasing m prosperity, 
the anrwiai value bemg between one and two tmllion pounds 
The lobster fishery shows a markedly diminitoiftg yiSd, toe 
diminution having been progressive since oJiout ifiqo, and 
being attributed to over-fishing and violation of the restnctive 
Tegulatioos. At present a large part of the lobeters consumed 
in the United States comes from Nova Scotia, but there is 
evidence of useful results coming from the eWtonsive culturid 
operations nowrbeing carried out. 

The whale fitocry, at one time the leading fishing Industry 
of the country, is now conducted chiefly in the North Pacific 
and Arctic oceans, but is decaying, being now expensive, un- 
certam aend often unoemutierative. The annual value to the 
take IS now under £aoo,ooo. 

The imfxprtant fproup of anadromous fishes (those like salmon, 
ahnd, alewife, stnped 'ban and'^gea perehea, whioh aseend toe 
nvers from toe ocean) has condmatol to provide an inoreariHg 


on the Atlantic and Pacific ecaboorde now aimoci&tmg to over 
£3,000,000 annually* The fisheries of the Oreat Uakes yield 
about 9^0,000 annually* (W. Ga , P C. M ) 

FISHERY ^Law w), TOs sufaj ect has (1) its mtemational 
asp^t; (a) its mttniciped aspect On tbe high seas outside 
teirftDrisl waters thexightof fis^ry isnoweeoognisod asxommon 
to all nationSk Clsdms were made ki former tunas by single 
nations to tbe exclusive right of fishing m tracts of open sea ; 
auch as that sat up by Denmark tin vtapett of the Norto Sea, as 
lying between its possessions of Norway and Icelamd, agamt 
England m toe 17th centmy, and against Bn^and tend If^ahd 
m the i8to centuTy, when she prohibited any foreigners fishing 
withm xif German miles of the shares of Greeiiilend and Iceland 
Thw claim, however, was always •effecfively resisted on the 
ground stated m Queen Bliaaiieth’s xemonstBaBioe to Demnaxk 
I on the subect m i6oe, that “ the law of nations allpweth of 
fishing m the sea everywhere^ even in seas where a nation hath 
propertie of command.” The enunciation of this principle is 
to be found, also, m the award of the ‘arbitration court which 
decided the question of toe fur-seal fishery m Bering Sea in J894 
(See Bjs^RingSsa Arbitration , Arbitration, International ) 
The right to nations to take fish in the eea may, however, be 
restrained or negulated by treaty or custom ^ toid Great Britain 
has entered into conventions with other nations with regard to 
fishing in certain parts to the eea* The provisions to such 
conventions are made binding on British subjects by statutes 

Instances of these are the conventloiis of iSifi and 1872 between 
Great Britain and the tlnited States as to the fisheries on the < astern 
coaats of British North Aniericaandi the Umtod States within ee^tain 
limits, and the award of Che BevmR bua albhration tiibuml under the 
tmaty of 7892 , the convewtioiis Tietweon Groat Britain and France 
in 1839 and 1867 as regards fishing in the seas adjoining these 
coonmes, the faVter of which ^wiU icoine into force tm the repeal of 
the fiprmer, iithe agroemaent ^o! S004 witli respect to the New- 
foiiA'diafid fisheries ^see NisW'VfM.umLAifnJ , the -convention ot 7-882 
between Belgium, Itoamaik, Franixi;» Germany, Great Britain and 
UofiaoLd* regarding tbe North Sea fisheries ^ that to 1887 between 
the same parties poncenung the fiiquor traffic m the North Sea , 
and the declaration regarding the same warters made between 
Great Britain and Belgium for the settleittont of differences between 
tlidir fishermen subjects in such extra-territorial waters At the 
lUjbtancc of tlic Swedish government the British pacliamcni also 
passed an act m 1H75 to establish a dose time tor the seal fishery m 
tlia scan adjacent tp the eantnm coasts of Greenland. 

Cases have come before Bntwh courts with regard to the 
whale fishery m northern and southern seas * and the customs 
proved to exist among the whaling ships of the nations engaged 
in a particular trade have been upheld if known to the parties 
to toe action. In territorial watersi, on the other hand, fi^iery 
IS a right exclusively belonging to the subjects of the couptry 
owning such waters^ and no foreigners can fish there exctftj by 
convention ^ 

(a) Tidal fYtofrff.— In Bntish territorial wwtors, it tfissf be 
stated, as the general rule, that fishery is a nghtyiasffdental 
to the soul covered by thearators imwhtch that righwtocerGised. 

The bed to all navagable rivers iwbors tbe bde doims and rtoLows, 
and to gll^stuanes or arma of the sea, » vested in the crown » and 
therefore, Th Lord Chief Justice Hale’s words, “ the right of the 
fishery in the sea and Ihc creeks and arms thereof Is originally 
lodged to the orown, as the right of depasturing is originally toiled 
ifi the ovfnor of the waste wheireDf ho is lord, or as tbe right cl fishing 
belongs to him that is the owner ot a private or pnktid rivor 
” But,” he oontinuesf, ” though the kmg is ttuJ pwner of this ^reat 
waste, and as a consequent 01 his propilety bath the primary right 
to fishing in tlw sea ana the creeks and arms thereof, yet the common 
people pf Engtoad have iregulairly a liberty of fishing therein as a 
public common of piscary, ignd may oot witgoirt iqjury ,tO their right 
be restrained of it unless in such places or creeks ormavigabk rivers 
where either the kmg or tome particular subject bath gained a 
propriety eficlusiye of thatsKmunota liberty " {Be JMtt Maris, iv.) 

This right extends to sH fito floating in the sea or Itot on tfie 
seashore, except certain fish known as rpyaJ whicih^ when 
taktn ill territorial watjirs, belong to the crowb jttr its fftantee, 
though icotight by another pergpn. These are Whalep, swgeop^ 
and pto;ptoses , and grampuses afn also someftiibfie added (whales, 
powises find grampuses being "fishes ” otoy In a legto sebse). 
ifi Scotland omy whides Which are of large sige cafi be so claimed ; 
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bixt ^hu of fisbay m tbo jn^ ^ ia jpublic ifnx^ ' 
priviKte river^^ ond tho^e of mussel «od 'oymr J^hupfr eiEccot 
in privo^ vmi ure xM a|De emy onjtoyelde V % 

crown or persons deriving l^tfe under g;+ As ^elmon Ssbeiy yr$s 
formerly practised bv nets and engines on tiie shore^ and the 
mussel and oyster iislieries were n^essarily carried on on the 
shores the ppmion was held at ope tizne that angling for salmon 
was a public rights but the later decisions have established that 
the right of salmon ^bing by whatever means is a jus rtgak m 
Scotiand. .In England the crown in early tjmes f^^quent 
grants of fisheries to subjects in tidal waters^ and instances ol 
such fisheries belonging to persons and corporations are very 
common at the preset day . but by Imna Carta the crown 
declared that *^iio rivers shall be defended frofn henceforth^ 
but such as were in defence m the tune of King Heory^ our 
grandfather, by same places and the same bounds as they 
were wont to be in his tiipe ” ; and thus bound itself not to 
create a private fishery m any naviga^ ttdal river- Judicial 
<lecision and commentators having interpreted this statute 
according to the spirit and not the letter, at the present day the 
right pf fishery in tidal waters prima facie belongs to the public, 
and they can only be excluded by a particular person or corpora- 
tion on proof pf an exclusive right to fish there not later m its 
oiigin tlm Magna Caita , and for this it is necessary either to 
prpveen actual grant from the crown ol that date tp the claimant’s 
prodcccssoi^ m title, or a later grant or immemorial custom or 
jiresLnption to that effect, fiom wh^ch such an original grant 
niiiy be presumed. This exclusive right of fishing may be either 
a fianohise derived from the crown, or may arise by virtue of 
uwntrsliip of the soil covered by tiie waters. 

In i-ord Hale’s words Fflalitng may be of two Uuids oixUnarily, 
VIZ li slung with a ujut, whicli mav be either as a libcily witiiout tne 
soil, or cis a hbci K aiisin^ bv leason of and m concomitance with the 
vnij or an Intel cst oi propriety of it , or otherwise it is a local ilfjihing 
t4mt ariseih l)y oi irom 1 k i)ropiietv of the soil.-^snch are 
wodTS, liAmg“i>laco3, hoiuiMoCf ^tachtafif which arts ib» soil 
itfcolf, and so ficiiucntlv at^ietd by our books. And such a*' these a 
subnet ma> have by wsigc , (ilhir in gross, as many roUfyious 
hoiMS had, or as parcel of or oppurtenant to their manors, as both 
ooqniraiiQtis and others haye had , and this not only m navignble 
rivers and arms of the sea but m creeks and ports and havens, yea, 
and ui ocrtiam known h nits m the open sea ccmtiguoua to the shpee 
\ijd thuse kinds of fislungs aie not only for smalt sea-fish, such as 
herrings, dc , bat for guat fish, as salmons, and not only for them 
but ior royal lisii Most of the precedents tcxiching such rights 
of hshing iti the sea, and the arras and cieekb thereof belonging by 
«*,agc to swbjfcto, appear tp In by jc«ison of the propnety of tlie 
sejy vvaUr and -oil wheiiiia the fidiing is, and some of them even 
witnin paits of tlie sea^ " (Ih Jure ch v ) 

An insUuce of the former kind of fishery is to be found in the 
old case of Royal Fishery of the Rmr Rann (temp James 1 ., 
DavH 655), and the modern one of Wthon v Crossfield^ *1885, 

1 T.L R 601, where a right of fishery in gross was established , 
1)iit the Utter Jund, as Hale says, is much more common, and the 
presumption is always m its favour , a fortiori where the fishing 
IS prosed to have been carried on by means of engines or struc- 
tures fi^ed m the soil In England the public have not at com- 
mon law, as incidental to ih^r fight of fishing in tidal waters, 
the right to make use of the banks or sfiotes for purposes m- 
cidental to tjhe fisjhery, speh beaching their boats upon them, 
landing there, or drying their nets there (though they can do so 
by proving a custom from which such a grant may be presumed) , 
but statutes relating to particular parts of th^ realm, such as 
Cornwall for the pilchard fishery, give them sucli rights In 
Scotland a right pf salmon fishipg separate from land implies 
the right of access to and use pf the banJks, foreshores or beach 
for the purposes of the fishiijg; and so does white fishing by 
statute. But otherwise there is no right to do so, e g In a public 
river for tropt fishing. A similar privilege is given to Irish 
fishernten for the purpose of sea fish^ by special statute There 
is no property in fish in the sea, and they belong to the first 
taker ; and the custom of the trade decides when a fish !$ taken 
or not, c g. in the whale fishery the auestlon whether 6 fleh is 

loose ” or not has come before Ehgfiih epurts. 

(b) Fresh Waters — ^In non-tidoT watenj* Ih ^England apd/ 


jDielandi fpr tiie reason given c^bove^ the proaumptipn is in favour 
of the fishery in speh waters belonging to f;he owners at the ad- 
jacent Innds , ** fresh waters of what kind soever do of common 
rkht Wong to the owners of the soil adjacent, so that the owners 
oftbe one side have of common right the property of the soil, and 
cpnsequpntly the right of fishing usque ad Mum aquae^ and the 
owners of the other side the right of soil or ownership and fishing 
unto the fhm aquae on their side , and if a man be owner ot 
the land on both sides, in common presumption he is owner of 
iJie whole river, and hath the mht of fishing according to the 
extent of his land in length ** (Hale, cb i \ Ihere is a similar 
presumption that the ow^r of &e bed of a river has the exclusive 
right of fishery there, and this is so even though he does not own 
the banks , but these presumptions may be displaced by proof 
of a different state of things, e g« where the baifks of a stream 
are separately owned the owner of one hank may show by acts 
of ownership exercised over the whole stream that he has the 
fishery over it all The crown prerogative of flslipry, never it 
seems, extended to non-tidal waters fiowing over the land of a 
subject, and it could not therefore grant such a franchise to a 
subject, nor has it any right de ^ure to the soil or fisheries of an 
inland lake such as Lough Neagh {Bnstow v. Cormtean^ 1878, 
^ App. Cas 641) The public cannot acamre l!he tight to fish 
m fresh waters by prescription or otherwise although they arc 
navigable , such a right is unknown to law, because a profit 
a prendre in atieno solo is neither to be acquired by custom nor 
by prescription under the Prescription Act It has been decided 
that the “dwellers** m a parish cannot acquire such a right, 
being of too vague a class ; but the commoners tn a manor may 
have it by custom , and the *** free inhabitants of ancient tene- 
ments ** in a borough have been held capable of acquiring a 
right to dredge for oysters in a fishery belonging to the cofi'cra- 
tion of the borough on certain days m each year by giving proof 
of uninterrupted enjoyment of it from time immemorial, on the 
piesumption that this was a condition to which tlie grant made 
to the corporation was subject 

In Scotland tlie law is -similar. Hie right to fish for trout 
in private streams is a pertinent of the lantj adjacmt, and 
owners of opposite banks may fish usque ad medium fltrm aquae , 
and where two owners own land round a pnvatr l6ch, Iroth have 
a common of fishing over it ihe public cannot prescribe for it, 
for a written title cither to adjacent lands or to the fifiiery is 
necessary A right of way alor^ the bank of a river or loch 
dqcs not give it, nor docs the r%ht of the public to be on or 
at a navigable but non-tidal river The right of salmon fishing 
carries with it the right of trout fishing : and eel fishing passes m 
the some way 

In England and Ireland private flshcnes have been divided 
into (a) several {i(paraUs)j free fjtibera), (c) common of piscary 
(cofnmunts), whether m tidal or jion-tidal waters l*h« distinction 
between several and free fisheries has always been uncertain, 
Blackstone’s opinion was that several fishery implied a fishery in 
right of the soil under the water, while free firiiery was confined 
to a public river and did not necessarily compreherid the soil. 
He IS supported by later writers, such as Wooirych and Paterson 
On the other hand, the opinions of Coke and Hale are opposed 
to tins view “ A man jnay prescnlie to have a several fishery 
in such a water, and the owner shall not fish there ; but if he 
claim to have common of fishery pr free fishety the owner of the 
soil shall fish there *’ (Co Litti 122 A) ; “ one man may have 
tiie river and others the soil adjacent * or one man may have the 
river and soil thereof, and another the free or several fishing m 
that river ** (De Jure MariSf cte 1.) Lord Hdt, though in one 
instance he distinguished them, iq a later case thought that 
they were “ all one Later decisions have established the latter 
view, and It is now settled that although the owner of the several 
fisbexy is pnma facie owner of the soil of the waters, this presump- 
tion may be displaced by showing that th^ terms of the grant 
only convey an incorporeal hereditaiment, and that the words 

sole and exetutive fishery ** ^ive a several fishery tn eMem sole 
Tn the words of Mr Justice Wmes, *“ the only substantial distinc- 
tion is between an exdusi^e ri^t of dshery, usually called 
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' several/ and sometimes ‘ free/ an in * free warden/ and a Iriig^t 
in common with others, usuaHy Called ‘common of fishery/ 
» and sometimes ‘ free/ as in * free port * A several fishery means 
an exclusive right to fish in a given place, either with or without 
the property in the soil ” {Malrolmson v O^Dea, 1863, xo H L.) 
A common of piscary, or ** a right to fish in common with certain 
other persons m a particular stream/* is usually found m manors, 
the commoners of which may have the right to enjoy it to an 
extent sufficient for the sustenance of their tenements; but 
they cannot, except by immemorial special prescription, exclude 
the lord of the manor therefrom, and have no rights over the 
soil itself Incisions also establish that a grant of “ fishery ’* 
will prima facie pass an exclusive fishery ; a grant of soil covered 
bv water or a lease of lands including water will pass the fishery 
therein ; a several fishery will not merge on being resumed by 
the crown , and a fishery situate within a manor is presumed 
to belong to the owners of adjacent land, and not to the lord 
A several fishery, as already seen, being an incorporeal heredita- 
ment, can only be transferred by deed, and therefore cannot 
be abandoned, and so acquired by the public, even on proof that 
the public have, as far back as living memory, exercised the right 
of f&hing in the locus tn quo to the knowledge of and without 
interruption from the claimant of the fishery But to establish 
a title to a several fishery, a “ paper title,** t e one founded on 
documentary evidence only, is not sufficient ; it must be sup- 
ported by evidence of acts of ownership in recent times, for 
otherwise it will be presumed that a person other than the alleged 
owner is the real owner If the waters of a tidal river leave their 
old channel and flow into another, the owner of a several fisher)' 
m the old channel cannot claim to have it in the new one , but, 
on the other hand, the owner of a several fishery can take 
advantage of a gradual encroachment by the river upon and 
into the land of a riparian owner, the limits of whose land are 
ascertained. The owner of an exclusive fishery, whether in tidal 
or fresh waters, has the right to take as many fish as he can, and 
may do so by means of fixed engines or dredging, provided that 
in navigable waters he does not interfere with the right of 
navigation, ^ and that in navigable and other waters he does not 
interfere with the fishing rights of his neighbours or infringe the 
provisions made by old or modern statutes as to the methods 
of taking the fish, e g. by weirs These were forbidden m rivers 
by Magna Carta and later statutes, and on the seashore by a 
Statute of James 1 . ; but all weirs in navigable fresh waters 
traceable to a date not later than 25 Edward III. are lawful, 
for the statutes forbidding weirs do not apply to navigable 
waters It seems, however, that at common law any fixed 
structures put up by the owner of a fishery m his part of a river, 
which at all prevent the free passage of fish to the waters above 
or below, give the owners of fisheries therein a right of action 
against him. So tl\e grantee of an exclusive fishery with rod 
and line m an unnavigable river can prevent any person from 
polluting the river higher up and so damaging the fishery. At 
common law there is no property m fish when enjoying their 
natural liberty ; the laker is entitled to keep them unless they 
are caught from a tank or small pond , or except m the case of 
salmon by statute. 

Modern statutes now regulate all fisheries, sea or fresh, in 
territorial or inland waters As regards sea fishery in England, 
the Board of Agriculture and Fisheries has (since 1903, when it 
took i^ over from the Board of Trade) power by order to create 
sea fisheries distncts, comprising any part of the sea within 
which British subjects have, by international law, the exclusive 
right of fishing, and to provide for the constitution of a local 
fisheries committee to regulate the sea fisheries in such district, 
which can make by-laws for that purpose. It appoints fishery 
officers to enforce them, prescrites a close time for sea fish 
(which does not indude salmon as defined in the Salmon Act), 
has suinmary jurisdiction over offences committed on the sea 
coast or at sea beyond the ordmary jurisdiction of a court of 
sun^ary jurisdiction, can enforce the Sea Fishenes Acts, or 
protect and develop fisheries for all or any kind of ^ell 
"PHi.'^pedal provision is also made by statute for the oyster 


fishery and herring fufhery (applicable also to Scotland), and that 
of mussels, cockles, lobkers and crabs (applicable to all the 
United Kihg(^). In Scotland the Fishery Board can constitute 
sea fishery distncts, and boards with like powers to those in 
England, and has general control over the coast and deep-sea 
fisheries of Scotland ; and there are acts relative to herring, 
mussel and oyster fisheries, and allowing the appropriation of 
money intended to relieve local distress and taxation towards 
the encouragement of sea fisheries, and marine superintendence 
and enforcement of Scottish sea fishenes laws In Ireland the 
sea fishenes are under the direction of the inspectors of Iruh 
fishenes, who have replaced the former fishery commission<“rs 
and special commissioners for Irish fisheries; special statute s 
besides the general ones applying to all the United Kingdom, 
deal with oyster fishenes and mussel fisheries , and money n 
*also appropriated for sea fishenes under the head of teclinn d 
instruction In all three component parts of the United Kingd >m 
there are also special statutes relative to salmon and freshwat-r 
fish for England, the Salmon and Freshwater Fisheries Acts 
1861-1907, and the Freshwater Fishenes Acts 1878-1886 , fur 
Scotland the chief Salmon Acts are those of 1862-1868, and for 
trout and freshwater fish those of 1845-1902 , for Ireland, the 
Fisheries (Ireland) Acts 1842-1901 A similar scheme is adopted 
m each case, namely, fishery districts and district lioards are 
set up which regulate the fishing by by-laws and protect the fish 
by fixing a close time, and prescribing passes, licences, mspection 
and the like, breaches of which are punishable bv courts of 
summary jurisdiction The supreme authorities in each case 
are — for England the Board of Agriculture and Fisheries, for 
Scotland the Fishery Board, and for Ireland the inspectors of 
fisheries, and in England a certain official number of conservators 
on such boards are appointed by the county councils The 
Salmon and Freshwater Fisheries Act 1907 gives the Board 
of Agriculture and Fisheries power to make provisional orders 
for the regulation of salmon fisheries or freshwater fisheries 
within any area on the application of any board of conservators, 
or of a county council, or of the owners of one-fourth m value 
of private fisheries There are also special acts dealing with the 
fishing in certain rivers, such as the Thames, Medway, Severn, 
Tweed and Esk (The act of 1907 applies, however, to the Esk, 
but not otherwise to Scotland nor to Ireland ) Throughout the 
United Kingdom the use of dynamite or other explosive substance 
to catch or destroy fish m any public fishery is prohibited, as it 
is also in England in any private waters subject to the Salmon 
and Freshwater Fisheries Acts 1878, m which it is al&o forbidden 
to use poison or other noxious substance for destroying fish. 
Officers in the army or marines are forbidden (under penalty) to 
kill fish without written leave from the person entitled to grant 
it There are also provisions of the criminal law dealing with the 
protection of fisheries generally, as well as the provisions of the 
acts already mentioned dealing with special kinds of fish. 

Special provision is made by the Merchant Shipping Art^ 
1894-1906 for sea-fishing boats (except in Scotland and the 
colonies), relating to their registration, carrying official papers, 
carrying boats in proportion to their tonnage, the punishment 
of offences on board, the wages of their crews, and keeping record 
of all casualties, punishments and the like on board As regards 
trawlers, especially in the case of those of 25 tons and upwards, 
a statutory form of agreement with the crew is prescribed, as 
well as accounts of wages and discharges ; and skippers and 
second hands must have certificates of competency, which are 
granted under similar conditions to those required m the case 
of se^oing ships and are registered with the Board of Trade. 
Scottish fishing boats are regdated by a special statute of t886 
(except as regards agreements to pay crew by share of profits, 
dealt with by the above act) and by the Sea Fisheries Act of 1868, 
which apphes to alUBritiah fishing boats. Particular lights must 
be earned by fishing boats in navigation. An act (if 1908 (The 
Cran Measures Act) legalized the use of cran measures in connexion 
with trading m fresh herrings in England and Wales, the Board 
of Agriculture and Fisheries being empowered to make regula- 
tions under the act 
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Authoritivs.'— G reeni Encyclopa$dfa of Spots Ltiw (SdMib«|rgh, 
2896) , Stewart, Law of Ftshtng in Scotland (^nbun;h, x8i^) • 
Wooliych, Waters (London, 1851) , Paterson, Ftskery Laws d/ the 
United Kingdom (London and Cambridge, 1863) r Stuart Moore, 
Fofsshoro (London, x888) , Phillimore, IntemalPoual Law (3rd ed , 
London, 1879) , Martens, Causos cHthres du drott des gens (Leipsig, 
1827) , Selwyn, Ntst Fnus, Fishery (London, 18G9) (G G P.*) 

FISHGUARD (Ahergwaun), a market town, urban district, 
contributory parliamentary borough and seaport of Pembroke- 
shire, Wales, near the mouth 0! the river Gwaun, which here 
flows into Fishguard Bay of St George’s Channel* Pop* (1902) 
2002* Its railway station, which ^ tha chief terminus ^ the 
South Wales system of the Great Western railway, is at the hamlet 
of Goodwick across the bay, a mile distant to the south-west. 
Fishguard Bay is deep and well sheltered from all winds save 
those of the N and N.E , and its immense commercial value has 
long been recognized. After many years of labour and at a great 
expenditure of money the Great Western railway has constructed 
a fine breakwater and railway pier at Goodwick across the lower 
end of the bay, and an important passenger and goods traffic with 
Rosslare on the opposite Irish coast was inaugurated in 1906 

The importance of Fishguard is due to the local fisheries and 
the excellence of its harbour, and its early history is obscure* 
The chief historical interest of the town centres round the so- 
called ** Fishguard Invasion ” of 1797, in which year on the 
22 nd of February three French men-of-war with troops on board, 
under the command of General Tate, an Irish-Amencan adven- 
turer, appeared off Carreg Gwastad Point in the adjoining 
parish of Llanwnda To the great alarm of the inhabitants a 
1)ody of about 1400 men disembarked, but it quickly capitulated, 
practically without striking a blow, to a combined force of the 
local militias under Sir Richard Philipps, Lord Milford and 
John Campbell, Lord Cawdor , the Jrench frigates meanwhile 
sailing away towards Ireland* hot many years the castles and 
prisons of Haverfordwest and Pembroke were filled to over- 
flowing with French prisoners of war Close to the banks of the 
Gwaun is the pretty estate of Glyn-y-mel, for many years tlie 
residence of Richard Fenton (1746-1821), the celebrated anti- 
quary and historian of Pembrokeshire 

FISHKILL LANDING, or Fishkill-on-the-IIuoson, a village 
of Fishkill township, Dutchess county, New York, U.SA,, 
about 58 m N. of New York City, on the E. bank of the Hudson 
river, opposite Newburgh Pop. (1890) 3617, (1900) 3673, 
of whom 540 were foreign-bom , (1905, stale census) 3939 , 
of Fishkill township (1890) 11,840 , (1900) 13,016 , (1905, 
state census) 13,18^ In the township are also tlie villages 
of Mattcawan (qv), Pishkill and Glenham. Fishkill Landing 
IS served by the New York Central & Hudson River and the 
New York, New Haven & Hartford railways j by railway ferry 
and passenger ferries to Newburgh, connecting with the West 
Shore railway , by river steamboats and by electric railway 
to Matteawan. Four miles farther N on Fishkill Creek is 
the village of Fishkill (incorporated in 1899), pop. (1905) 579. 
In this village are two notable old churches. Trinity (1769), 
and the First Dutch Reformed church, erected in 1731, m 
which the New York Provincial Congress met m August 1776 
At the old Verplanck mansion m Fislikill J*anding the Society 
of the Cincinnati was organized in 1783. Among the manu- 
factures of Fishkill Landing are rubber-goods, engines (Corliss) 
and other machmery, hats, silks, woollens, and brick and tile. 
The village of Fishkill Landmg was incorporated m 1864. The 
first settlement in the township was made about 1690* The 
township of Fishkill waa, like Newburgh, an important military 
post during the War of Independence, and was a supply depot 
for the northern Continental Army. 

FISK, JAMBS (1834^-1873), American financier, was bom at 
Bennington, Vermont, on the ist of April 1834. After a brief 
period ui school he ran away and jomed a circus Later he became 
a hotel waiter, and finally adopted the business of his father, 
a pedlar. He then became a sdesman for a Boston dry goods 
film, his aptitude and energy eventually winning for him a share 
in tto business. By his shrewd dealing in army contracts during 
the Civil War, and it is said by engaging m cotton smuggling/ 


he accumulated a considerable capital wbich ha soon lost in 
speculation. In 1864 he became a stockbroker in New York 
and was employed by Daniel Drew as a buyer. He aided Drew 
in his war against Vanderbilt for the control of the Eric railway, 
and as a result of tlie compromise that was reached he and Jay 
Gould became memliers of the Erie directorate. The association 
with Gould thus began continued until hi$ death Subsequently 
by a well-planned “ raid, ’ Fisk and Gould obtained control 
of the road. They carried financial buccaneering " to extremes, 
their programme including open alliance with the 'I weed “ ring,” 
the wholesale bribery of legislatures and the buying of judges, 
'flieir attempt to corner the gold market culminated in the 
fateful Black Friday of the 24th of September 1869. P'lhk was 
shot and killed m New York City by E S Stokes, a former 
busine&b associate, on the 6th of January 1872. 

FISK, WILBUR (1792-1839), American educationist, was 
bom m Brattleboro, Vermont, on the 31st of August 1792 
He studied at the university of Vermont m 1812-1814, and then 
entered Brown University, where he graduated in 1815. He 
studied law, and in 1817 came under the influence of a religious 
revival m Vermont, where at Lyndon m the following year he 
was licensed as a local preacher and was admitted to the New 
England conference. His influence witli the conference turned 
that body from its opposition to higher education as immoral 
in tendency to the establishment of secondary schools and 
colleges TJpon the removal m 1824 of the conference’s aradem> 
at New Market, New Hampshire, to Wilbraham, Massachusetts, 
Fisk became one of its agents and trustees, and m 1826 its 
principal He drafted the report of the committee on education 
to the general conference m i8a8, at which time he declined 
the bishopric of the ( anada conference He was first president 
of Wesleyan University from the opening of the university in 
1831 until his death on the 22nd of February 1839 m Middle- 
town, Connecticut His successful admimstration of the Wesleyan 
Academy at Wilbraham and of Wesleyan University were remark- 
able He was an able controversialist, and m the interests 
of Arminiamsm attacked both New England Calvinism and 
Unitarianism , he published in 1837 The CalvtmsUc Controversy 
He also wrote Travels on ike Continent of Europe (1838) 

See 1 tfc and }^nUHgi of Wilbur Fisk (Ntrw York, 1842), edited by 
Jobcoh Holcbdi, and the biography by George* IVinticc (Boston, 
1800), m the American lieltgious Leaders Series , also a sketch m 
Memoirs of Jeachers and Educators (Nfow York, 1861), edited by 
iionry Barnard 

FISKE, JOHN (1842-1901), American historical, philosophical 
and scientific writer, was born in Hartford, Connecticut, on the 
30th of March 1842, and died at Gloucester, Massachusetts, on 
the 4th of July 1901 His name was originally Edmund Fiske 
Green, but in 185^ he took the name of a great-grandfather, 
John Fiske His boyhood was spent with a grandmother in 
Middletown, Connecticut , and prior to his entering college he 
had read widely in English literature and history, had surpassed 
most boys in the extent of his Greek and Latin work, and had 
studied several modem languages He graduated at Harvard in 
1863, continuing to study languages and philosophy with zerl ; 
spent two years m the Harvard law school, and opened an oflfice 
in Boston , but soon devoted the greater portion of his time 
to writing for periodicals. With the exception of one year, 
he resided at Cambridge, Massachusetts, from the tune of his 
graduation untU his death. In 1869 he gave a course of lectures 
at Harvard on the Positive Philosophy , next year he was 
history tutor , m 1871 he delivered &irty-five lectures on the 
Doctrine of Evolution, afterwards revised and expanded as 
Outlines of Cosmte Philosophy (1874) , and between 1872 and 
1879 he was assistant-libranan. Alter that time he devoted 
himself to literary work and lecturing on history. Nearlv ah 
of his books were first given to the public in the form of lecturer 
or magazine articles, revised and collected under a general 
title, such as Myths and Myth-Makers (1872), Darwtmsm and 
Other Essays (1879), Excursions of an Evoluitontst (1883), and 
A Century of Setenee (1899) He did much, by the thoroughness 
of lus learmng and the lucidity of his style, to spread a knowledge 
of Darwin iLxid Speilcer in America. His Opalines of Cosmte 
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Phihi0pkf, while eettin; tonAi Ihe Speticeriaii ifiade 

psychofogkal ati^ siodologieal ertditions of original in 

some respecte anticipating SpuiXMt*B later donckiaioma Of one 
part of the argument Of thie work wrote in the pMfaee of 
one of hw later books {ThPottnh Nature to God, iSog)** "^The 
detection of the part played bv the lengthening of infancy in the 
genesis of the human raoe is my own especial contribution to the 
Doctrine of Evolution/’ In The Idea of God ^ affeeled ky 
Modern Knowledge (1885) Piske discusses the theistic problem^ 
and declkres that the mind of man, as developed, becomes an 
fllumittatmg indication of the mmd of God, which as a great 
immaiheht eauee includes and controls both physical and moral 
forces. Mose ongmol, perhaps, is the argument in the rnimedi- 
ately precedhig work, The Desitny of Man, mewed m the Leghi of 
hts Origin (1884), which is, m substance, that physical evolution 
IS a demonstrated fact , thwt inljellectuat force is a later, higher 
and more potent thing than bodily strength , and that, finally, 
in most men and some “ tower ammals ” there is developed a 
new idea of the aidvairvtageouB, a moral and non-selfish line of 
thought and procedure, which m itself so transcends the physfcad 
that It cannot be idewtifiedwiOh rt or be measured byits standards, 
and may or musf be enduring, or at its best immortal. 

It IS prHTcipany, however, through htt> work as a hustorian 
that Fiske’s reputation will live. His historical writings, with 
the exception of a small volume on American PohH^ Ideae 
(1885), an account of the system of ('mi Government in Ike 
United States The Mtssimppi Valley in the Civil War 

(1^00), a sdiool history of the llmted States^ and an elementaiy 
story of the revolutiomiiry war, are- devoted to studies, m a 
unified general manner, of separate ret related episodes m 
American hiolory The volumes hare not appeared in chrono- 
logical order of 6ub3ect, hut form a nearly complete cdionial 
history, as follows . The Discovery of Ammca, wtih some AecomP 
of Anctent America, and ike Spantsh Conqttesi (18^, a voiSv); 
Old Virginia and her Neighbours (1897, a voi«*); fhe jB^innmgr 
of New England; or, PwnHn Theoeexsev $n its Reiaiions to 
Ciml and Religious Liberty (188^), Dutch and Quaker Colonies 
in America (iSgg), The American Revolutim (1891, 2 vols.); 
and The Critical Penod of American History, rySj-^iySg (i888). 
Of these the most origirral and valtiabre is the Cnttcd Penod 
volume, a history of the consobdatiQii of the states into a govern- 
ment, md of the formation of the coastitutKin. (C. F R.) 

FISKB, MINNIE MADDERN (1S65- ), Ameimn actross^ 

was horn m New* Orleans, the daugliter of Thoims Davop. As 
a child she played, undter her mother’ll name of Maddevn, with 
several well-kimwn octorsv In 1882 she first appeared as a 
** star,’^ but m i89» sbo manned Hamsun Grey Fuke and was 
absent from the atage for severad years. In 1893 she reappeared 
m Flester Crewe, w i^ay written by hor husband, and a{tcrwiurd& 
acted a mimber of Ibsen’s heroines, and m Becky Skaxp, a 
dramatizatiem of Thackeray’s Vanity Fair In 1901 die opened, 
in opposition to the Americcm theatrical *** trust,” an mdependent 
theatre in New York, the Manhattan. She won a considerable 
Imputation m the United States as an emotional actress. 

FISTULA (Lat. for a pipe or tube), a term uv surgery used to 
designate an abnormal communicatinn leading either from 
the surface of the body to a normal cavity or canal, or from one 
normal cavity or canal to another. These coimminsrations are 
the result of disease or injury. They receive dsfiferent names 
aocordmg to their situaticmt kckrwuU fistula is the small 
opetimg left after the bursting of an abscess in the uppet paort of 
the tcanduet, wear the root of the nose ; saUvasty fiUtda is an 
opening mto the salrntry duct on the cheek ; and fistedu, or 
fistula in ano, w a suppurating track near the outlet of tbe* 
bowel ; urethral fUtsda is the result of a giving way of the times 
behind a stricture. tDiese are examples of the vanety el the 
first kind of fistulia ; whilh reeUHvesied fistida, a eomnsomostion 
between the rectum and Madder, and omciHfoigind fbsiedUi a 
conununkation between the bladder and vagina, ace examp^ 
of the secondL The abnormal passage may be straight or toctaOus, 
of considerable diameter or of narrow csdibre. Fntidae may 
be caused by an obstruiction of the normal damnel^ the leeull 


of diseahe^ or injury, which prevents, for examfdb, tJie* tears^ 
saliva or ttrfce, is the case may be. from escaping , thqir rteteur 
tion gjves nse to inflammation and ulceration m order that an 
exit may be obtawed by the fiaanatioa of m abscess, whieh 
bursts, for exampfe, into the gut or through the skin ; the 
cavity does not close, and a fistula is the result. The fistulous 
channel remams open as long aes the contents of the cavity or 
canal with which it is conneem can pass through ft To oblrter- 
aite the fistula one must remove the obstruction and encourage 
the flow along the ifaturcd chahnel ; for example, one must 
open up the nasal duet so as to allow the tears to reach the nasal 
cavity, and the Uchrymd fistula wih close , and so al4o m the 
sdeoiry and urethral fietutoe. Sometimes it may be necessary 
to lay the channel freely open, to scrape out the unhealthy 
material which fines the track, and to encourage it to fill up from 
Its deepest part, as m anal fistula , m other cases it may be 
necessary to pare the edges of the abnormal opening and stiteh 
them together. fE O *) 

FIT, a word wfilh several meanings. (1) A portion or division 
of a poem, a canto, m this sense often spelled “ fytte'’ (a*) A 
sudden but temporary seizure or attack of illness, paftfeuliwly 
one with conrulsrve paroxysms accompanied by uneonsciousnesoj, 
especially am attack of apoplexy or epilepsy, but also applied to 
a tranmtevy attack of gout, of coughing, fainting, &c , also ol an 
Quthuv&e of tears, of merriment or 0! temper In a transferred 
sense, the word! laalso used of any temporary or irregidar periods 
of action or inaction, and hence m such expressions as by 
fits and starW ” (3^) As an adjective, meaning suitable, proper, 
becoming, often with the idea of having necessary quuMcations 
for a specific purpose, “ a fit and proper person ** , and alsoi 
as prepared for, or in a good condition for, any enterprise The 
veH*) ” to fit ’* is thus used intransitively and transitively, to be 
adopted lor, to suit, particularly to be of the right measwrenrent 
or shape, of a dress, of parts of a mechamsm, fo., and to make 
or render a thmg m such a condition. Hence the word ia need 
as a substantive. 

The etymofogy of the word is difficult ; the word may be one- 
in ongin, or may be a homonymous term, cme iw sound and 
speil^ hut wi^ difforent ongm in each different fntamng. 
In Sfccat’a Etymological DecUonary 1898) (1) and' ^a) aro 
connected and derived from the root of “ foot,” which appears 
in Lot. pos, pedis. The evolution of the word is • stop, a part 
of a poena, a struggle, a seizure. (3) A word of ScanAwavian 
ongin, with the idea of ” knitted together ” («f' Ice*, ptfw, to 
knit together, Goth fePfan, to adorn) , the ultHaoate origin is a 
Teutonic root meaning to seize (cf ** fetch ”). The* New Bngbsh 
Dictionary suggests that this l^t root may be the ongm (k aU 
the wovde, and that tiie underlying roeamng is junction^ meeting ; 
the- early use of fit ” (2-) la that of conflict It is also pomted 
out thait tihe nveatmngs of ” fit,”' suitable, proper, have been 
modified by ”feat,’' whKh comes through fk’ fceet, from Lat. 
fartum, faoere, toi do, make 

FlTGif» JOHN (1743-1798), American pioneer of stoom naviga^ 
tion, was bom at Wmdsor, Gmnecticut, on the 21st of January 
1743 lie was the son of a fkrnier, and received tiid ususil/ 
common school educaUxm. At the age of seventeeir ha went to 
sea, but he dascontinued bis sailor life after a fow voyages and 
became successively a clockmaker, a brassfoundor and a silver* 
smith. During the War of Indepcmdenoe he wan a» sutler to the 
American troope, and amassed m that way a eonsidemible sum 
of money, wv^ which he bought land mi Virgmia. He was 
appointed deputy-surveyor fbr Kentucky m 1780, and when 
retunnitg to Pkikidelphia in the loUowthg year he was captured 
by the Indians, but shortly afterwards regained his liberty. 
About th» tinurhe began, an exploration. 08 the tioM-wMtern 
rcsgions, wsth the viewi of preparing a map of the disOnht ; and! 
whihi sailmg on theigreat westemi nvevs, dm idea ooeuvnd to 
him thatfthey might be navigated by stratnL He endeavomred 
by the sob of tna knap to find* money to the earning out of hisj 
projects,! fault waoiunavcceiafuL He nexlt aippiied forasnitaiior 
to tha legwlatitres of diffraeiit atafaes, but tnotigh. eadt vepovtedi 
ip fovotttolc teniMuof hk araenti6ii^iiione ofitiiem wouldidgmw 
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to grant hihi cmy peotiniary aMtotafice. ffo wm MieqaiiMj 
however^ in X7S6, in fnrxnmg » eohi^y for lhe piOBecutfion of 
his enterprise, and shortiy afterwards a steam-padtet of h» 
invention was launched on the Delaware His daim to be the 
inventor of steam-narmtion Was disputed by Jaiwes Rums^ 
of Virginia, but Fitch obtained eKchisive nghts m Steamrnaviaa^ 
tion m New Jersey, Pemisylvanm and Delaware, while a sisniiar 
pnvilege was granted to Rumsey in Virgmia, Maryland and 
New Yoi^k. A steam-boat budt hy Fitch conveyed passengers 
for hire oti the Delaware in the summer ol 1790, bnt the under- 
taking was a losing one, and fed to the dlssototion of the company. 
In 1793 he endeavoured to introduce his invention into^ Prance, 
but met with no success. On his return to America he found his 
property overrun lijr squatters, and reaping from his invention 
nothmg but disappointment and poverty, he committed suicide 
at Bardstown, Kentucky, on the 2nd of July 1798* 

He left behind him a record of his advrnttitesi and misfortunes, 
" inscribed tb his Children and fottire posterity " , and trom this a 
biography was compiled by Thompson Wastcott (Pluludclphia, 

1857) 

FITCH, aiR JOSHUA CklHLlNG (1824^^1903), English educa- 
tionist, second son of Thoman Fitch, of a Coldiester family, was 
bom in Southwark, London, in 1824 His parents were poor but 
intellectually mdmed^ and at an early age Fitch started work 
as an assistant master in the British and Foreign School Society’s 
elementary school in the Borough Road, founded by Thomas 
Lancaster But he continued to educate himself by assiduous 
reading and attending classes at University College; he was 
made headmaster of another school at King^land , and m 1850 
he took his B A degree at London University, proceeding M A 
two years later. In 1852 he was appointed by the British and 
Foreign Society School to a tutorship at their Training College 
m the Borough Road, soon becoming vu e-pnncipal and in i8sb 
pnncipal He had previously done some occasional teachmg 
there, and he was thoroughly imbued with the Lancastenan 
system In 1863 he was appointed a gcivemment inspector of 
schools for the York district, from which, after intervals m which 
he was detached for work as an assistant comimssioner (1865- 
1867) on the Schools Inquiry Commissien, as special commis- 
sioner (i86q), and as an assistant rommissioner under the 
Endowed Schools Art (1870-1877), he was transferred in 1877 
to East Lambeth In 1883 he was made a chief inepactoar, 
to superintend the eastern counties, and m 1885 chief inspector 
of training colleges, a post he held tiH he retired irt 1894. In the 
course of an extraordmarilr active career, he acquired a unique 
acquaintance with all branches of etlucation, and became a 
recognized authonty on the subject, his official reports, lectures 
and books havmg a great mfluence on the development of 
education in England He was a strong advocate and sufiporter 
of the movement for the higher education of women, and lie was 
constantly looked to for counsel and direction on evejy soort of 
educational subject ; his wide knowfedge, safe jiadgnvuil and 
amiable charactefr made his cn-operation of exceptional value, 
and after he retired from official life h« services were m active 
request m inquiries and on boards and committees In 1896 
he was knighted ; afid besides receiving such academic distinc- 
tions as the LL D degree from St Amhevp^ University, he was 
made a chevalier of the French Legion of Honour m 1889 
was a constant contnbtitcrr to the leading reviews ; he pul^bed 
an Important series of T^dwres oH Te^ktng (1881), Educaitonal 
Aims and M'ih(xds, Noie^ on Ammcan Schools and CoUegis 
(1^87), and an authoritative criticism of Thomas and Mtdihew 
Arnold^ afid thetr Inftutnee on English Education (see also the 
article on Aknolp, Matthew) m 1901 , and he wrote the article 
on EjDUCATtdN in the supplementary volumes (seth edition) 
of this encyclopaedia (1*902). He died on the r4th of July 1903 
ia london A 6vil hst pension was eiven to his widow^ whom, 
as Miss Emitta Wilks, he had married m 1856, 

Seejilso Sir Joshua Pitch, by the Rev. A. L LiHey (1906) 

FITCH, HALFR (fl rsS3-“*6o6), Ijondbii merchant, one of 
the earliest English travellers and traders in Mesopotamia, tl|e 
Persian Cull and Indian Ocean, India proper and indo-iQhiiia 


|'If|)|Km»kry beembasked m tbs ** T%er ” for TnpoUand 
I Aleppo in Syrub(8ec Shakespeare, MmMhi Act L sc. 3)> together 
With Ji Nowbsrie„ J. Eldsed and two other merchants or em- 
ployees of the Levant Company From Aleppo he reached the 
Euphrates, descended the river from Bur to Fallnjah, crossed 
southern Mesopotamia to Bagdad, and dropped down the Tupns 
to Basra (May to July 1583). Here Eldred stayed behind to 
I trade, while Fitch and the test sadbd down the Persian Gull 
te Ormuz, where tkty were arrested as spies (at Venetian instiga- 
tion, as they believed) and sanit pnsonets to the Portuguese 
viceroy at Goa (September to October). Through the sureties 
procured hy two Jesuits (one being Thomas Stevcniv, formerly 
of New College, Oxford, the first Englishman known to have 
reached India hy the Cape roate ns 1579) Fitch and his friends 
regained their liberty, and esuapmg fr^ Goa (April 
travelled through the heart of Indw to the court of the G^at 
M<!gul Akhar, then probably at Agra. In September 1585 
Newberie left on his> return journey overland via Lahore (he 
di^ppeared, being presumably imurdered, m the Punjab), whde 
Fitch descended the Jumna and the Go^es^ visitingi Snares, 
Patna, Kuch Behar, Hugh, Chittagong, &c (1585-11^), and 
pushed on by sea to Pegu and Buema Here he visited the 
Rangoon region, ascended the Irawadi setme distance,, acquired 
I a remarkable acquaintance with inland Pegu, and even pene- 
trated to the Siamese Shan states (i586-i587)« Early in 15S8 
he vHited Malacca , in the autumn of this year he began his 
homeward travels, first to Bengal ; then round the Indian coast, 
touching at Cochin and Goa, to Ormnz , next up the Persian 
Gulf to Basra and up the Tigris to Mosul (Nineveh) ; foially 
via Urfa, Bir on the Euphrates, Aleppo and Tripoli, to the 
Mediten ancan He reappeared m London on the 29th of April 
1591 His experience was greatly valued by the founders of 
the East India* ( ompanv, who^speaally consulted him on Indian 
affairs {e g 2nd of October 1600 ; 29th of January 1601 , 31st 
of December 1606) 

See Hakhiyt, PnnapaL Navigations (1599), wl 11 part 1 pp* 
245-Z7T, esn 25 o- 2<S6 , Lmschoten, Voyages (JCinewarts}, part 1 
I ch xen (W 11 j)p 158-169, Hakluyt edition), btevcnsaiid 
i Birdwood, C ourf Ricovds of the hast India Company (i 880), 

e'ip pj) i6, 123 , State Papers , Last Indies^ {rSds). 

No 36 , Pinkerton, Voyages and Travels (1808-1814), ix 406-425. 

FITCHBURG^ a city and ooe of the county-seats of Worcester 
I county, Massachusetts, USA, situated, at an altitude varying 
j froHi aboisit 433 ft. to about 550 ft , about 23 m N. of Worcester 
and about 45 m. W.N W of Boston* Pop. (x88o) 12,429 , 
(1890) 22,037 , (1900) 3;!, 531, of whom 10,917 were foreign-born> 
tncliidmg 4063 Freikch Canadians, 836 English Cai^ians, 
2306 Ihrieh and 963 Finns ; census) 37,826 Fitchburg 

is traversed by the N.,bi2auch of the Nashua riv^, and is served 
by the Boston & Maine^ and! the. New York,, New Haven & 
Hartford railways, and by throe interurhan electric lines 
aty area (27-7 sq. m ) is well watered, and is very uneven, with 
hill spurs running m aU dieecrtions, affording picturesque scenery. 
The court house and the post office (in a park presented by the 
aUzens) ore the prmcip^ pufaiic builduogs Fitchburg is the 
seat of a state normal sohoot (1895), with model and training 
schools ; has. a free public library (1859 , in, the Wallace library 
and art building), the Burbank hospital, the Fitchburg home 
for old ladles^ ai^ m extensive system of panks, in one of which 
IS a fine fonntam, designed by Herbert Adi^s. Fitchburg 
has large mercantde and financial interests, but manufactunng 
IS the pnncipal industry. The pnncipal mamifectures pe 
paper and wood pulp, cotton and woollen good$, yarn and silk, 
machmery, saws, kirn goods, and bicycles and frearms (the 
Ivev Joh^on Arms and Cycle Works being located^ here) In 
1905 the aty’8 total factory product was valued at $15,390,507, 
of Ukach $3,o«9,xrS wan the value of the paper and wood pulp 
prodftict, $2,9x0,572 was. die value oi the cotton goods, and 
$i,:fo2,4sz was the vedue of tke foundry and xnachme shop 
products. The munieip^ity owns and operates its (gravity) 
water Works system^ Kmhburg was mduded in I|.unenbiu;g 
unt 3 1764, when it was uioerporated as a township and was 
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named in honour of John Fitch^ a citisen who did much to ieeitro* 
incorporation , it was chartered ai a city in 1870. 

See W A Emerson, Pttchbufgf Massachusetts, Past and Present 
(Fitchburg, 1887) 

FITTIG, RUDOLF (183^^ ), German chemist, was bom 

at Hamburg on the 6th of Dtcmher 183s He studied chemistry 
at Gdttingen, graduating as Ph D with a dissertation on 
acetone in 1858. He subsequently held several appointments at 
Gottingen, being privat docent (i860), and extraordinary 
professor (1870). In 1870 he obtained the chair at Tubingen, 
and in 1876 that at Strassburg, where the laboratories were 
erected from his designs Fittig’s researches are entirely m 
organic chemistry, and cover an exceptionally wide field. The 
aldehydes and ketones provided material for his earlier work. 
He observed that aldehydes and ketones may suffer reduction m 
neutral, alkaline, and sometimes acid solution to secondary 
and tertiary glycols, substances which he named pinacones, 
and also that certain pinacones when distilled With dilute 
sulphuric acid gave compounds, which he named pinacohncs 
The unsaturated acids also received much attention, and he 
discovered the internal anhydrides of oxyacids, termed lactones. 
Tn 186^ he introduced the reaction known by his name. In 
1855 Adolph Wurtz had shown that when sodium acted upon 
alkyl iodides, the alkyl residues combined to form more complex 
hydrocarbons , Fittig developed this method by showing that a 
mixture of an aromatic and alkyl haloid, under similar treatment, 
yielded homologues of benzene. His investigations on Perkin's 
reaction led him to an explanation of its mechanism which 
appeared to be more in accordance with the facts The question, 
however, is one of much diffic ulty, and the exact course of the 
reaction appears to await solution These researches mcidentally 
solved the constitution of roumann, the odoriferous principle 
of woodruff Fittig and Erdmann’s observation that phenyl 
isocrotonic acid readily yielded a-naphthol by loss of water was 
of much importance, since it afforded valuable evidence as to 
the constitution of naphthalene Thev also investigated certain 
hydrocarbons occurring in the high boiling point fraction of the 
coal tar distillate and solved the constitution of phenanthrene 
We also owe much of our knowledge of the alkaloid piperme to 
Fittig, who in collaboration with Ira Remsen established itr 
constitulum m 1871 Fittig has published two widely used 
text-books , he edited several editions of Wohler's Grundnss 
iff ofgantschenChemie{iitheA , i887)and wrote an Unorgamsche 
Chemie (ist ed , 1872; 3rd, 1882) His researches have been 
recognized by many scientific societies and institutions, the Koval 
Society awarding him the Davy medal m 1906. 

FITTON, MARY (r 1578-1647), identified by some writers 
with the “ dark lady ” of Shakespeare’s sonnets, was the daughter 
of Sir Edward Fitton of Gawsworth, Cheshire, and was baptized 
on the 24th of June 1578. Her elder sister, Anne, married John 
Newdigate in 1587, in her fourteenth year About 1595 Mary 
Fitton became maid of honour to Queen Elizabeth Her father 
recommended her to the care of Sir William Knollys, comptroller 
of the queen’s household, who promised to defend the “ innocent 
lamb ” from the “ wolfish cruelty and fox-like subtlety of the 
tame beasts of this place.” Sir William was fifty and already 
married, but he soon became suitor to Mary Fitton, m hope of the 
speedy death of the actual I^dy Knollys, and appears to have 
received considerable encouragement. There is no hint in her 
authenticated biomphy that she was acquainted with Shake- 
speare William Kemp, who was a clown in Shakespeare’s 
company, dedicated his Nine Dates Wonder to Mistress Anne : 
(perhaps an error fenr Mary) Fitton, “ Maid of Honour to Eliza- 
beth ” , and there is a sonnet addressed to her m an anonymous < 
volume, A Woman^s Woorih defended against all the Men tn the 
World (1599) Mary Fitton led a dance m court festivi- ! 

ties at which William Herbert, later earl of Pembroke is known ' 
to have been present ; and shortly afterwards she became his i 
mistress. In Februar)r x66i Pembroke was sent to the Fleet ] 
in c 'annexion with this affair, but Mary Fitton, whose child 1 
died s6on after its birth, appears to have simply been dismissed ( 
f tom court. Mary Fitton seems to have gone to her sister. Lady 1 


^FITTON 

Newdigate, at Arbury A second scandal has been fixed on 
Mary Fitton by George Ormerod, author of History of Cheshire, 
4 m a MS. quoted by Mr T. Tyler (Academy, ajth Sept. 1884) 
Ormerod asserted, on the strength of the MSS. of Sir Peter 
I Leycester, that she had two illegitimate daughters by Sir Richard 
^ Leveson, the friend and correspondent of her sister Anne. Ho 
1 also gives the name of her first husband as Captain Logher, and 
t her second as Captain Polwhele, by whom she had a son and 
^ daughter Polwhele died in 1609 or x6io, about three years 
, after his marriage But Ormerod was mii>taken m tlie order 
J of Mary Fitton’s husbands, for her second husband, Logher, 

I died in 1636 Her own will, which was proved m 1647, gives 
> her name as “ Mary Lougher ” In Gawsworth church there is 
. a painted monument of the Fittons, m Winch Anne and Mary 
I are represented kneeling behind their mother It is stated that 
from what remains of the colouring Mary was a dark woman, 

I which 1$ of course essential to her identification with the ladv 
of the sonnets, but in the portraits at Arbury described by Ladv 
Newdigate-Newdegate m h^r Gossip from a Mumment Room 
(1897) she has brown hair a id grey eyes 
The identity of the Arbury portrait with Mary Fitton was chal- 
lencfed by Mr Tyler and by Dr Fumivall For an answer to th( ir 
remarks see an appendix by C G O Bndgcman in the 2nd edition 
of Lady Newdigate-Newdugate's book ' 

The suggestion that Mary Fitton should be regarded as the false 
mistress of Shakesi>eare's sonnets rests on a very thm chain of 
reasoning, and by no means follows on the acceptance ol the tlieory 
that William Herbert was the addressee of the sonnets, though it o£ 
couisL fads with the rejection of that supposition Mr William 
Archer (hortnightlv Review ^ December iSgy) found some support 
for Mary Fitton’s identification with the “ dark lady " m the fact 
that Sir William Knollys was also her suitor, thus numbering tiircc 
“ Wills " among her admirers This supplies a definite interpreta- 
tion, whether right or wrong, to the initial lines of bonnet 135 — 
Whoever hath her wisli, thou hast thy * Will/ 

And ' Will ' to boot, and ‘ Will ' in overplus " 

Arguments in favour of her adoption into the Shakespeare circle 
will be foimtl m Mr Thomas Tylers Shakespeare's Sonnets (i8oo, pp 
73-92), and in the same writer’s Herbert Fitton Theory of Shake- 
speare's Sonnets (1898) 

FITTON, WILLIAM HENRY (1780-1861), British geologist, 
was l>orn m Dublin m January 1780 Educated at Trinity 
College, in that city, he gained the senior scholarship m 1798, 
and graduated in the following year. At this time he began to 
take interest m geology and to form a collection of fossils Having 
adopted the medical profeision he proceeded m 1808 to Edin- 
burgh, where he attended the lectures of Robert Jameson, and 
thenceforth his interest m natural history and especially in 
geology steadily increased He removed to London in 1809, 
where he further studied medicine and chemistry In 1811 he 
brought before the Geological Society of London a description 
of the geological structure of the vicinity of Dublm, with an 
account of some rare minerals found in Ireland. He took a 
medical practice at Northampton in i8ia, and for some years 
the duties of his profession engrossed his time. He was admitted 
M D at Cambridge m 1816 In 1820, having married a lady of 
means, he settled in London, and devoted himself to the science 
of geology with such assiduity and thoroughness that he soon 
became a leading authority, and in the end, as Murchison said, 
one of the British worthies who have raised modern geology to 
Its present advanced position ” His '' Observations on some of the 
Strata between the Chalk and the Oxford Oolite, in the South east 
of England ” (Trans, Geol Soc, ser 2, vol. iv ) embodied a series 
of researches extending from 1824 to 1836, and form the classic 
memoir familiarly known as Fitton’s ” Strata below the Chalk ” 
In this great work he established the true succession and relations 
of the Upper and Lower Greensand, and of the Wealden and 
Purbeok formations, and elaborated their detailed structure. 
He had been elected F R.S m 18x5, and he was president of the 
Geological Society of London i827-i829« His house then 
became a meeting place for scientific worlbrs, and during his 
presidency he held a conversazione open on Sunday evenings 
to all fellows of the Geological Soaety From 18x7 to 1841 he 
contributed to the Edinburgh Review many adpiirable essays on 
the progress of geological science, he also wrote ''Notes on the 
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Progress of Geology m England ** far tfce PMoiofMdil 
(1832-X833). His only independent publication was A Geahguai 
SkekA of the Vtciniiy of SoHiHge (1833). He was awarded the 
Wollaston medal by the' Geological Society m 1852. He died 
m Loh^n on the 12th 6f May 1861. 

Obituary by R 1 1^<urchl8on in Quart Joum, Geol, Soc , vol. 
xviii , 1862; p. XXX 

FITZBAU^ BDWAftD (1792-1873), English dramatist, 
whose real patronymic was Ball, was bom at Burwell, Cambridge- 
shire, in 1792, His father Was a well-to-do farmer, and Piiiball, 
after receiving his schooling at Newriiarket, was apprenticed 
to a Norwich printer in 1809 He produced some dramatic 
pieces at the local theatre, and eventually the marked success 
of his Innkeeper of Abbeville, or The Osder and the Robber (1820), 
together with the friendly acceptance of one of his pieces at the 
Surrey theatre by Thomas Dibdm, induced him to settle in 
London. During th6 next twenty-fi\e years he produced a 
great number of plays, most of which were highly successful 
He had a special talent for nautical drama His Floating Beacon 
(Surrey theatre, 19th of April 1824) ran for 140 nights, and his 
Pilot (Adelphi, 1825) for 200 nights His greatest triumph in 
melodrama w<*i5 perhaps Jonathan Bradford, or the Murder at the 
Roadside Inn (Surrey theatre, 12th of June 1833) He was at 
one time stock dramatist and reader of plays at Covent Garden, 
and afterwards at Drury Lane He had a considerable reputation 
as a song-wnter and as a librettist in opera The last years of 
his life were spent in retirement at Chatham, where he died on 
the 27th of October 1873 

His autobiography, Thirty -Five Years of a Dramatic Author's Life 
(2 vols , 1839), is a naive record of his career Numbers of hia plays 
are printed in Cumbef land's Minor British Theatre, Duh's Standard 
Play^ and Lacy's Acting hdition of Plays 

FITZGERALD, the name of an histone Irish house, which 
descends from Walter, son of Other, who at the time of the 
Domesday Survey (1086) was castellan of Windsor and a tenant- 
m-chief in five counties From his eldest son William, known 
as “ de Windsor,” descended the Windsors of Stanwell, of whom 
Andrew Windsor was created Lord Windsor of Stanwell (a 
Domesday possession of the house) by Heniy VIII, which 
barony 1$ now vested m the earl of Plymouth, his descendant 
m the female line. Of Walter’s younger sons, Robert was given 
by Henry I the barony«of Little Easton, Essex; Maurice 
obtained the stewardship (daptferatus) of the great Suffolk abbey 
of Bury St Edmunds , Reinald the stewardship to Henry l.’s 
<]ueen, Adehza ; and Gerald (also a daptfer) became the ancestor 
of the FitzGeralds As constable and captain of the castle that 
Amulf de Montgomery raised at Pembroke, Gerald strengthened 
his position in Wales by marrying Nesta, sister of Griffith, pnnee 
of South Wales, who bore to him famous children, by whom 
the southern coast of Wales was saved for the English and the 
bulwarks of Ireland stormed ” Of these sons William, the eldest, 
was succeeded by his son Odo, who was known as ” de Carew,” 
from the fortress of that name at the neck of the Pembroke 
peninsula, the eldest son Gerald havmg been slam by the Welsh. 
The descendants of Odo held Carew and the manor of Moulsford, 
Berks, and some of them acquired lands m Ireland But the 
wild claims of Sir Peter Carew, under Queen Elixabeth, to vast 
Irish estates, including half of “ the kingdom of Cork,” were 
based on a fictitious ped^e. Odo de Carew’s brothers, 
Reimund “ Fitz William ” (known as ” Le Gros ”) and Griffin 
“ Fitz William,” took an active part in the conquest of Ireland. 

Returning to Gerald and Nesta, their son David ” Fitz Gerald ” 
became bishop of St David’s (1147-1176), and their daughter 
Angharat mother of Gerald de Barri (Giraldus Cambrensis, q,v.), 
^ the well-known historian and tbe eulogist of his mother’s family. 
A third son, Maurice, obtamed from his brother the stewardship 
(daptferatus) of St David’s, c. 1174, and having landed in Ireland 
in X269, on the invitation of King Dermod, founded the fortunes 
of his house there, receiving lands at Wexford, where he died 
and was buried in 1276 His eventual territcry, however^ was 
the great barony of the Naas in Ophaley (now In Kildare), which 
Strongbow granted him with Wicklow Ctetle ; but his sons were 


forced to give up the latter. His eldest soh walkm succeeded 
him as baron of the Naas and steward of St David’s, but William’s 
granddaughter carried the Naas to the Butlers and so to the 
Loundreses. Gerald, a younger son of Maurice, who obtained 
lands m Ophaley, was father of Maurice “ Fitz Gewild,” who 
held the gi^t otece of justiciar of Ireland from 1232 to ii45 
In X234 he fought and defeated his overlord, the earl marshal, 
Richard, earl of Pembroke, and he also fought for his king 
against liie Irish, the Welsh, and in Gascony, ^mg m 1257 
He held Maynooth Castle, the seat of his descendants 
Much confusion follows m the family history, owing to the 
justiciar leaving a grandson Maurice (son of his eldest son 
Gerald) and a younger son Maurice, of whom the latter was 
justiciar for a year in 1272, while the former, as heir male and 
head of the race, inherited the Ophaley lands, which he is said 
to have bequeathed at his death (2287) to John Fitz Thomas,” 
whose fighting life was crowned by a grant of the castle and 
town of Kildare, and of the earldom of Kildare to him and the 
heirs male of his body (May 24th, 2316) Dying shortly after, 
he was succeeded by his son Thomas, son-m-law of Richard 
(de Burgh) the “ red earl ” of Ulster, who received the hereditan^ 
shrievalty of Kildare in 2327, and was twice (1320, 2327) justiciar 
of Ireland for a year. His younger son Maurice ” Fitz TTiomas,” 
4th earl (1331-2390), Was frequently appointed justiciar, and 
was great-grandfather of Thomas, the 7th earl (2427-2477), who 
between 2455 and 147S was repeatedly m charge of the govern- 
ment of Ireknd as ‘‘ deputy,” and who founded the “ brotherhood 
of St George ” for the defence of the English Pale. He was also 
made lord chancellor of Ireland m 2463 His son Gerald, the 
8th earl (i 477 -iSi 3 )> c^-lkd “More” (the Great), was deputy 
governor of Ireland from 1482 for most of the rest of his life, 
though imprisoned in the Tower two years (1494-1496) on 
suspicion as a Yorkist He was mortally wounded while fighting 
the Irish as “deputy.” Gerald, the 9th earl (1513-1534), 
followed m his father’s steps as deputy, fighting the Irish, till 
the enmity of the earl of Ormonde, the hereditary nval of his 
house, brought about his deposition m 2520 In spite of tem- 
porary restorations he finally died a prisoner m the Tower 
In his anger at his rival’s successes the 9th earl had been led, 
It was suspected, into treason, and while he was a prisoner m 
England his son Lord Thomas Fitzgerald, “Silken Thomas,” 
broke out into open revolt (2534), and declared war on the 
government , his followers slew the archbishop of Dublin and 
laid siege to Dublin Castle Meanwhile he made overtures to 
the native Irish, to the pope and to the emperor, but the 
Butlers took up arms against him, an English army laid siege 
to his castle of Maynooth, and, though its fall was followed by 
a long struggle in the field, the earl, deserted by O’Conor, had 
eventually to surrender himself to the king’s deputy. He was 
sent to the Tower, where he was subsequently joined by his 
five uncles, arrested as his accomplices They were all six 
executed as traitors m February 1537, and acts of attainder 
completed the rum of the family 
But the earl’s half-brother, Gerald (whose sister Elizabeth 
was the earl of Surrey’s “ fair Geraldine ”), a mere boy, had 
been carried off, and, after many adventures at home and abroad, 
returned to England after Hen^ VIll ’s death, and to propitiate 
the Irish was restored to his estates by Edward VI (2552) 
Havmg served Mary m Wyat’s rebellion, he was created by her 
earl of Kildare and Lord Offaley, on the X3th of May 2554, but 
the old earldom (though the contrary is alleged) remained under 
attainder. Although he conformed to the Protestant religion 
under Elizabeth and served agamst the Munster rebels and ^eir 
Spani^ allies, he was impnsoned in the Tower on suspicion of 
treason m 1583 But the acts attainting his family had been 
repealed m 15^, and the old earldom was thus r^^ained In 
I 2585 he was succeeded by his son Henry (“ of the Battleaxes ”), 
who was mortally wounded when fighting the Tyrone rebels 
m 2597. On the death of his brother in 1599 the earldom passed 
to their cousin Gerald, whose claim to the estates was opposed 
, Lettice, Lady Djgby, the heir-general She obtained the 
aneestnd castle df uedshiU with its terntoiy and was recognized 
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m 1620 Bs Lady Ofialey tor lif& Gmge^ the aiurl (k69o^ 
i66o)^had bie caitto of Maynooth pillac^d by the Roman Catholica 
in i^3« and after ite subeequont occupation by them m 16416 
it was iaally abandoned toy the family. 

The hiatoiy of the earie after the Restoration was unevenlfiilt 
save for the re-iacanistticm in 2739 of Caiton, which thenoefoilh 
became the seat of itbe family^ until James the soth earl (x7a9- 
X773), who obtained a viscounty of Great Britain m x74Sfi biuit 
Leinster House in Dublin^ and formed a powerful party m the 
Irish parliament In 1756 he was made lord deputy ; in 1760 
he raised the royal Irish regiment of artillery ; and m 1766 he 
received the dukedom of Leinster^ which remained the only 
Irish dukedom till that of Aliercorn was created in 186S. His 
wealth and oonnexions secured him a commanding position^ 
Of his younger children one son was created Lo^ Lacaja; 
another was the well-known rebeL Lord Edward Fitsgerald ; 
another was the ancestor of Lord De Ros , and a daughter 
was created Baroness Rayleiglv William Robert, the and duke 
(Z749-X804), was a cordial supporter of the Union, and received 
nearly £30,000 for the loss of ins iiorough mduenoe. In 1883 
family was still holding over 70^000 acres in Co Kdxkire ; but, 
after a tenure of nearly 750 years, arrangements were made to 
sell them to the tenants u^r the recent T^nd Purchase Acts. 
In 1893 Maurice Eitagerald (b. 1887) succeeded his father Gerald, 
the 5^ duke (1851^x893). as 6th duke of I^inster. 

Theother great Fitsgerald line was that of the earls of Desmond, 
who were undoubtedly of the same stock and claimed descent 
from Maurice, the founder of the family in Ireland, through a 
younger son Thomas. It would seem tihat Maurice, grandson 
of Thomas, was father of Thomas ** Fite Maurice ” Nafpagh 
(** of the apo *’), justice of Ireland in 1295, who obtained a grant 
of the territory of ** Decies and Desmond ** in X292, and died 
m 1298, His son Maurice Fitz Thomas or Fitzgerald, inheriting 
vest estates in Munster, and strengthening his position by marry- 
ing a daughter of Richard <de Burgh, earl of Ulster, was created 
earl of Desmond (i.e, south Munster) on the send of August 
1329, and Kerry was made a paiatine liberty for him The 
greatest Irish noble of his day, he led the Aisglo-Irtsh party 
againsl the English representatives of the king, and was attacked 
as the king’s enemy by the viceroy in 1345 He surrendered m 
England to the king and waa imprisoned, but eventually regained 
favour, and was even made viceroy himself m 1355 He died, 
however, the fc^owing year. Two of his sons succeeded m 
turn, Gerald, the 3rd earl (1359*^x398), being appointed justiciar 
(w. viceroy) m 1367, despite his adopting his father’s policy 
which the crown still wish^ to thwart. But be was superseded 
two years later, and defeated and captured by the native kmg 
of Thamond sh^ly after. Yet his sympathies were distinctly 
Irish The remote position of Desmond m the south-west of 
Ireland tended to mikie the succession irregular on native lines, 
and a younger son succeeded as 6th or 7th earl about 24^2, 
son Thomas, the next earl (x462-<i467), governed Ireland 
as deputy from 1463 to 1467, and upheld the endangered Ez^ksh 
rule by stubborn coi^ict with the Irish. Yet Tiptoft, who super- 
seded him, procured his attainder with that of the earl of Kildare, 
on the charge cd idliance with the Irish, and he was beheaded on 
the 14th of February 1468, his followers in Munster avenging his 
death by invading the Pale. His younger son Maurice, earl 
from X4^ to 1520, was one of Perkin Warlock’s Irish supporters, 
and besieged Waterford on his behalf His spn James (1520- 
1529) was proclaimed a rebel and traitor for conspinng with the 
French Jciag and with the emperor At his death the succession 
revetted to his uncle Thomas (x 5 a 9 -i 534 ), then an old man, at 
whose death there was a contest between his youxiger bro^r 
Sir John of Desmend ” and his grandson James, a court page 
of Henry VIII. Old Sfr John secured possession till hif death 
(1^36), when his $on Janies succeeded ds factor and dr funf on the 
rightful earl bemg mundered by the usuri^r’s younger brother 
m 1540 Intermarriage with frisb chieftams had by this time 
cfasi^ the earls among them, but although this James looked 
to their support before 1540, he tiienceforth played sq prudent 
a part that in spite of the efforts ot the Butlers, the hereditary 


faasef Ws mm, he escaped the fate of tfaevKSdaie branch and 
kept Mim^iuiite mi in oedte ter ahe Sagkab till fats death 
m 135&. Ills lour mameges fffodmd a iiitputmd succession 
and a break-up of the fami^* Hfa eldest son iniomas Roe ’’ 
(the Red) was disinherited, and failed to obtain the earldom^ 
which was confirmed by Elizabeth to his half-brother Gerald 
“ the rebel earl (15^8-1582), but Gerald had other enemies in 
his unde Maurice (the murderer of 1540) and his son •especudly, 
the famous James *'Fite Maurice” Fite Gerald. Gerald’s 
turbulence and hia strife with the Butlers led to his detention 
m England (1562-1364) and agam fa X56S-T1566 In 1567 
Sdney imprisoned turn uiDubhn Cbtle, wheim, with his brother. 
Sir John ” of Desmond,” he was sent to England and the Tower, 
and not allowed to return to Ireland till ^73. Meanwhile the 
^ve James, m spite of the protests o| Thomas ”Roe,” had 
usurped his ^sition in his ab^nce and Induced the natives to 
choose bun as ** captain ” or chieftam of Desmond. He formed 
a strong Irish Catholic party and broke into revolt in 1569. 
Suppressed by Sidney, he rebelled agam, till crushed by Perrot 
^ 573 * As Earl Gerald on his return would not jom James m 
revolt, the latter withdrew to France. But Gerald himself, 
after some trimming, rose in rebellion (July 1574); though he 
soon submitted to die queen’s forces. On the contment fames 
Fite Maunc^ offered the crown of Ireland m succession to France 
and to Spain^ and finally tp the nephew of Pope Gregory XIII. 
With the papal nunao and a few troops he landed at Dingle in 
Kerry (June XS79) and called on the earls of Kildare and Desmond 
to join him, out the latter assured the English government of 
his loyalty, and James was killed in a skirmish. Yet Desmond 
was viewed with suspicion and finally forced, by being proclaimed 
as a traitor (Nov. zst, 1579), into a miserable rebolhon His 
castles were soon captured, and he was hunted as a fugitive, 
till surprised and beheaded on the nth of November 1583, after 
long wanderings, his bead being fixed on London Bridge. His 
rum IS attributable to his restless turbulence and lack oi settled 
policy The vast estates of the earls, estimated at 600,000 acres, 
were fottfeited by act of parliament. 

But the mfiuence of his mighty house was still great among 
the Irish. The dismhented ThCUnas Roe ” left a son James 
” Fitz Thomas,” who, succeeding him in 1595 and finding that 
the territory of the earls would never be restored, assumed the 
earldom and joined O’Neill’s rebellion m 1598, at the head of 
8000 of his men. sheltered from capture by the fidelity 
of the peasantry, he was eventually seized (1601) by his kinsman 
the White Knight, Edmund Fitz Gibbon, whose sister-m-law he 
had married, and sent to the Tower. The ” sugan ” (sham) 
earl lingered there obscurely as ” James MThomas ” till his 
death. In consequence of his rebeUion and the devotion of the 
Irish to faxs race, James, son of Gerald ” the rebel earl,” who 
had remained m the Tower smee his father’s death (1583), was 
restored as earl of Desmond and sent over to Munster in z6oo, but 
he, known as ” tfae queen’s earl,” ooidd, as a Protestant, do 
nothing, and he died unmarried m i6oz The ” sugan ” earl’s 
brother John, who had joined m his rehelbon, escaped into Spam, 
and left a son Gerald, who appears to have assumed the title 
and Was known as the Conde de Desmond* He was killed in the 
service of the emperor Ferdinand in 1639* The common origin 
of the earls of Desmond and of Kildare had never been forgotten, 
and intermamage had cemented the bond. Just before his 
death the exile wrote as ” Desmond altos Gerratt Fitz Gerald ” 
to his ” Most Noble Cosen ” the eari. of Kildare, that wee must 
not be oblivious of the true amity and love that was mviolaUy 
observed betweene our antenates and dders.’’ 

There can be no doubt that the house of FHzmaunce was also 
of this stock, although tiieir actual origin, m the x2th century, 
IS doabtfuL From a very eariy date &ey were feudal lords of 
Kerry, aad their dignity was recognized as a peerage by Henry 
VII. HI 14819. The isolated position of their territory (” Clan^ 
maunoe ”) threw them Oven more among tfae Insh than the earls 
of Desmond, and they often adopted the native form of their 
name, MacMonrish.” Undwr Elizabeth the lords of Kerry 
narrawly escaped sharing the ruin of the earis, Ihe conduct 
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of Wwow iE itbp .pbfillioa of Jaw ‘‘Fto MawicaV ww 
tumpim muf EW jwni w thiMiof ifie aarl of Dowpoodi 
orbdo to toEMU W e fWtol W f58a. Paitrick, to wccwwr 
w 'captwrad in mtoUum (15S;), wd wbao fveej 
joioad the revoltraf 15^ ae did hie eon and heir ThomM) Erho 
ooEtinned in ihe field tifi to ehtanied pavdnn and mtqrwn m 
x6o3i though euspect till his death in 16304 His grandson with* 
direw rtp France with Jaroos U ^ hut the negt peer hecaeoe a 
suppeitor the Whig canssi xnarried the eventiw heiress of Sir 
Walton Petty, and was , created earl of Kemy in ij 9 S Bton 
him descend ithe faxndy of Betty*Pitzmaunce, who obtemed the 
jnarqyessate of Lansdowne {q^,v,) m i8sfi, and stiU hold among 
ijhear titles the feudal barony of Kerry together wath vast estates 
in that ceunty* 

From the diree sons by a second wife of one of the earls of 
Desmond’s ancositois, descended the hereditary White Kmgfats, 
Knights of Glin and Knights of Kerry, these feudal dignities 
having. It is said# been bestowed upon them by their father, 
as lord ol Demcs and Desmond, Ghn Castle, county Limerick, 
is still the seat of the (Fitagerald) Knight of Glin. Valencia 
Island is now the seat of the Knights of Kerry, who received a 
baronetcy m s88o 

A-UTHORirms M^ndars of Insh documents and state papers and 
Carsw papers , Gilbert's Viceroys of Ireland , Lord Kildar^s Barh 
of Kildare ; G E C[dkavne]'s Complete Peerage , Haymond Graves, 
UnpMisheid Geraldine boeuments , Annals of the Four Masters , 
(^lendar of the duke of tomater*a MSS in oth Report on Historical 
M 63 ., part n » Ware's Annals ^ J H Round's "Origin of the 
Fitzgeralds" and "Origin of the Carews " in the Ancestor, his 
" Earldom of Kildare and Barony of Offaley " m Geneahgistt ix , 
and Barons of the Naas " in Genealogist^ xv , and ins ^ Decies 
and Deamoxid " m Bng Htst Rev xvuu (J, H. R ) 

FITZGEBALD, EDWARD (1S09-1883), English writer, the 
poet of Omar KhayyAm, was bom as Edward Purcell, at 
Bredfidld House, m Suffolk, on the jxst of March 2809. His 
father, John Poredi, who had married a Miss FitzGerald, assumed 
in z8x8 the name and arms of his wife’s family. From 2816 to 
1821 the FitzGeralds lived at St Germain and at Paris, but m 
the latter year Edward was sent to school at Buiy St Edmunds 
In 1B26 he proceeded to Trinity College, Cambridge, where, 
some two years later, he became acquainted with Thackeray 
and W B. Thompson With Tennyson, “ a sort of Hyperion^’’ 
hw intimapy began about 1835 In 1B30 he went to live \n 
Pans, tot m 1832 was m a farm-house on the battlefield of 
Naseby^ He adopted no profession, and lived a perfectly 
stationary and rustic life, presently moving mto bis native 
county of Suffolk, and never again leaving it for more than a 
week or two. Until 1835 the FitzGeralds lived at Wherstead , 
from that year until 1853 the poet resided at Doulge, near 
Woodbndge , until 2860 at Farhngay Hall ; until 2873 m the 
town of Woodbndge , and then until to death at his own house 
hard by, called Little Giange. 

Dunng most of this time FitzGerald gave to thoughts almost 
without interruption to his flowers, to music and to literature 
He allowed friends like Tennyson and Thacker^, however, to 
push pn far before hipi, anq long showed no disposition to 
emulate their activity. In xB5x he published bis first book, 
EupJkrawr, a Platonic dialogue, born of memones of the old 
happy life at Cambridge. 2852 appeared Palontu^, a collection 

of saws and modem instances/’ some of them his own, the rest 
borrowed from the less toniliar English classics, FitzGerald 
began the study of Spanish poetry m 2850, when he was with 
Professor £. Bt Cowell at Elmsett and that of Persian m Oxford 
in 9S53 In the latter year he issued Stv Dramas of Cm(ron$ 
freely translated He now turned to OrienteJ studies, and m 
185$ he anonymously published a version of the SaUtmdn mi 
AbsH pf TAmi m Mfltonic verse, In Ifarch 2857 the name with 
which he to been so closely ictotifled first occurs in FitzGerald’s 
;arrespoEdence^“ Hefiz and Ont^r Khayydm ring like true 
inetal” On the of Januaxy 1859 a little anonymous 
pamphlet was published aa Tho kuidtytil af Omar Khayyim. 
In tto wwW at large, and m the circle of FitzGerald’s particular 
friends, the poem seems at first to haveattrented no attention.^ 
Tto putotor aHowpd it tp gmvtoa to the- fourpenny or even 


(m to afterwank boasted) to the tpenny box op the booksteik* 
But m s8to Rossetti discovered it, and Swinburoe and Lord 
Houghton quickly followed. The Ridufrydl became slowly 
famous, but it was {not untd 2868 that FitzGemid sms encewB^ed 
to pnnt a second and greatly revised edition. Meanwhile be 
had produced m 1865 a version of ^the Agamemnon, and two more 
plays from Caldszon. In z88qrx88x he issued privately txansla* 
turns of the two Oedipus tragedies, bis last publication was 
Readings in C^abbe, 2^2. He left m manuscript a version of 
Attar^ Mankc^Vitatf under the Utle of The Bird Parlmmeni. 

From 2861 onwards FitzGerald’s greatest mterest had centred 
m the sea In June 2863 he bought a yacht, The Scandal,'’ 
and in 2867 he became part-owner of a herrmg-lugger, the 

Meum and Tuum.” For some years, till 1871, he spent the 
months from June to October mainly m ^’knocking about 
somewhere outside of Lowestoft.” In ws way, and among his 
books and flowers, FitzGerald gradually became an old man. 
On the 24th of June 2883 he passed away painlessly in his sleep. 
He was “ an idle fellow, but one whose friendships were more 
like loves ” In 1B85 e stimulus was given to the steady ad\ance 
of his fame by the fact that Tennyson dedicated his Tirestas 
to FitzGerald’s memory, m some touchmg reminiscent vorsez 
to *' 01 d Fitz.” This was but the signal for that universal 
appreciation of Omar KbayyAm m his English dress, which has 
been one of the curious literary phenomena of recent years. 
The melody of FitzGerald’s verse is so exquisite, the thoughts 
he rearranges and strings together are so profound, and the 
general atmosphere of poetry m which he steeps his version is 
so pure, that no surprise need be expressed at the universal 
favour which the poem has met with among critical readers. 
But its popularity has gone much deeper than this , it is now 
probably better known to the general public than any smgle 
poem of Its class published since the year x86o, and its admirers 
have almost transcended common sense m the extravagance 
of their laudation FitzGerald married, m middle life, Lucy, the 
daughter of Bernard Barton, the Quaker poet. Of l*itzGerald 
as a man practically nothing was known until, in 2889, Mr W, 
Aldis Wright, his mUnmte friend and literary executor, published 
his Letiers and Literary Renmns m three volumes. This was 
followed in 1895 by the Letters to Fanny KenMe These letters 
constitute a fresh bid for immortality > since th^ discovered that 
FitzGerald was a witty, picturesque and sympathetic letter- 
wnter. One of tto most uxiobtrusive authors who ever lived, 
FitzGerald to, neverlheleas, by the force of his extraordinary 
individuality, gradually influenced the whole face pf English 
bdles-letires, m particular as it was manifested between 1890 and 


1900. 

The Works of Edward FitePerald appeared m 2887. See alao 
a chronological hst of FitzGerald’s works (Caxton Club, Chicago, 
1899) , notes for a bibliography by Col W F Pndcaux, m Notes 
and Queries (9th series, vol vl), published separately in 1001 , 
Letters amd Literary Remains (ed W Aldis Wright, i902-*i«j03) , 
and the Life of Edward Titsuefcdd, by Thomaz Wnght (1904), 
which contains a bibliography (vol 11 pp. 241-243) and a hst oj 
sources (vpl 1 pp xvi >xvu ) The volume on FitzGerald m the 
" English Men 01 Letters " senes is by A. C Benson The Fitz- 
Gerald centenary was celebrated m March 1909 See the Centenary 
Celebrations Souvenir (Ipswich, 1909) and %he Times for March 23, 
1909, (£ G) 


flTZGERAU), LORD EDWARD <I 763 -I 798 )> Irish con- 
^irator, fifth son of James, i$t duke of Leinster, by bis wife 
Enuha Mary, daughter of Charles Lennox, and duke of Richmond, 
was bom at Carton House, near Dublb, on the 15th of October 
1763. In 1773 the duke of Leinster died, and bis widow soon 
afterwards married William Ogilvie, who supermtended Lord 
^ward’s early education. Joining the army m 1779, Lord 
Edward served with credit in America pn the staff eff Lord 
Rawdon ^afterwards marquess of Hastings), and at the battle 
(rf Eutaw Springs (8th of September 1781) he was severely 
wounded, his life bemg saved by a negro named Tony, whom, 
Lord Edwsrd retained m his service tdl the end of his life. In 
176* Fitzgergld returned to Ireland, where his brother, the duke 
of JMHnster, had procured hu election to the Irish parliament 
as member for Amy. In parliament he'seted with the smalt 
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Of^sition group led by Grattan (9.0.), bpt took no pn^omineAt 
{Wt in debate After spending a iihort time at WodWich to 
complete his mihtary education^ he made a tour through Spak 
in 1787 ; and then, dejected 1^ unrequited love for hia cousin 
Geoigma Lennox (afterwards Lady Bathurst), he sailed for New 
Brunswick to jom the 54th regiment with the rank of major. 
The love^sick mood and romantic temperament of the youi^ 
Irishman found congenial soil m the vdd surroundings of un- 
explored Canadian forests, and the enthusiasm thus engendered 
for the ** natural ” life of savagery may have been already 
fortihed by study of Rousseau’s writings, for whlc^ at a later 
period Lord Edward expressed his admiration In February 
1780, guided by compass, he traversed the country, practically 
unknown to white men, from Fredenckstown to Qixthec, falling 
in with Indians by the way, with whom he fraternized ; and m 
a subsequent ex^dition he was formally adopted at Detroit 
by the Bear tribe of Hurons as one of their chiefs, and made his 
way down the Mississippi to New Orleans, whence he returned to 
England 

binding that his brother had procured his election for the 
county of Kildare, and desiring to maintain political independ- 
ence, Lord Edward refused the command of an expedition against 
Cadiz offered him by Pitt, and devoted himself for the next few 
years to the pleasures of society and his parliamentary duties 
He was on terms of intimacy with his relative C J Fox, with 
R. B Sheridan and other leadmg Whigs According to lliomas 
Moore, Lord Edward Fits^erald was the only one of the numerous 
suitors of Sheridan’s first wife whose attentions were received 
with favour ; and it is certain that, whatever may have been 
its limits, a warm mutual affection subsisted between the two 
His Whig connexions combined with his transatlantic experiences 
to predispose Lord Edward to sympathize with the doctrines of 
the French Revolution, which he embraced with ardour when 
he visited Pans m October 1 792. He lodged with Thomas Paine, 
and listened to the debates m the Convention At a convivial 
gathering on the 18th of November he supported a toast to " the 
speedy abolition of all hereditary titles and feudal distinctions,” 
and gave proof of his zeal by expressly repudiating his own 
titles performance for which he was dismissed from the nrmy 
While in Pans Fitzgerald became enamoured of a young girl 
whom he chanced to see at the theatre, and who is said to have 
had a striking likeness to Mrs Sheridan. Procuring an intro- 
duction he discovered her to be a protegh of Madame de Sillery, 
comtesse dc Genlis The parentage of the girl, whose name was 
Pamela (?i776-i83t), is uncertain ; but although there is some 
evidence to support the story of Madame de Genhs that Pamela 
was born m Newfoundland of parents called Seymour or Sims, 
the common belief that she was the daughter of Madame de 
Genlis herself by Philippe (£gaht^), duke of Orleans, was prob- 
ably well founded. On the 27th of December 1792 Fitzgerald 
and Pamela were married at Toumay, one of the witnesses 
being Louis Philippe, afterwards king of the French , and in 
January 1793 the couple reached Dublin. 

Discontent in Ireland was now rapidly becoming dangerous, 
and was finding a focus in the Society of the United Irishmen, 
and m the Ca^olic Committee, an organization formed a few 
years previously, chiefiy under the direction of Lord Kenmare, 
to watch the interests of the Catholics French revolutionary 
doctrines had become Ominously popular, and no one sympa- 
thized with them more warmly than Lord Edward Fitzgerald, 
who, fresh from the gallery of the Convention in Pans, returned 
to his seat m the Irish parliament and threw himself actively 
into the work of opposition Within a week of his arrival he 
denounced m the House of Commons a government proclamation, 
which Grattan had aporoved, in language so violent that he 
was ordered into custody and required to apologize at the bar 
of the House As early as 1794 the government had information 
that placed Lord Edward tmder suspicion ; but it was not till 
1796 that he joined the United Irishmen, whose aim aiter the 
recall of Lord Fitzwilliam in 1795 was avowedly the establish- 
ment of an mdependeQt Irish republic. In Ma^ 1796 Theobald 
Wolfe Tone was m Paris etideavoutiag to obtain Frenth assist* 


ance fot an insurrection in Ireland. In tfte slime month Vitili- 
geraid and his friend Arthur O’Oonnor pi^oeeettisd'to Hambuig, 
where they opened negotiations with the Direetory ^roU(^ 
Reinhard, French minister to the Hanseatic towns. The duke 
of York, meetmg Pamela at Devonshire House on her way 
through London with her husband, had told her that ** all was 
known " about his plans, and advised her to persuade him not 
to go abroad. The proceedings of the conspirators at Hamburg 
were made known to the government in London by an mformer, 
Samuel Turner. Pamela was entrusted with all her husband’s 
secrets and took an active part m furthering his designs y and 
she appears to have fully deserved the confidence placed in her^ 
though there 1$ reason to suppose that at times she counselled 
prudence The result of the Hamburg negotiations was Hoche’s 
abortive expedition to Bantry Bay in December 1796 In 
September 1797 the government learnt from the informer 
MacNally that Lord Edward was among those directing the 
conspiracy of the United Irishmen, which was now quickly 
matunng He was specially concerned with the military organ- 
ization, in which he held the post of colonel of thb Kildare 
regiment and head of the military committee. He had papers 
showing that 280,000 men were ready to rise. They possessed 
some anus, but the supply was insufficient, and the leaders were 
hoping for a French invasion to make good the deficiency and to 
give support to a popular uprising But French help proving 
dilatory and uncertain, the rebel leaders in Ireland were divided 
in opinion as to the expediency of taking the field without 
waiting for foreign aid. I^rd Edward was among the advocates 
of the bolder course Hn opinions and his proposals for action 
were alike violent He was on intimate terms with apologists 
for assassination , there is some evidence that he favour^ a 
project for the massacre of the Irish peers while in procession 
to the House of Lords for the trial of Lord Kingston in May 
1798. It was probably abhorrence of such measures that 
converted Thomas Reynolds from a conspirator to an informer ; 
at aU events, by him and several others the authorities were kept 
posted m what was going on, though lack of evidence producible 
m court delayed the arrest of the ringleaders But on the 12 th 
of "^larch 1798 Reynold’s information led to the seizure of a 
number of conspirators at the house of Oliver Bond Lord 
Edward Fitzgerald, warned by Reynolds, was not among them. 
The government were anxious to save him from the consequences 
of his own folly, and Lord Clare said to a member of his family, 
“ for God’s sake get this young man out of the country , the ports 
shall be thrown open, and no hindrance whatever offered ” 
Fitzgerald with chivalrous recklessness refused to desert others 
who could not escape, and whom he had himself led into danger 
On the 30th of March a proclamation establishing martial law 
and authorizing the military to act without orders from the civil 
magistrate, which was acted upon with revolting cruelty in 
several parts of the country, precipitated the crisis 
The government had now no choice but to secure if possible 
the person of Lord Edward Fitzgerald, whose social position 
more than his abilities made hun the most important factor 
in the conspiracy. On the nth of May a reward of £1000 was 
offered for his apprehension The 23rd of May was the date 
fixed for the general nsmg Since the arrest at Bond’s, Fitzgerald 
had been m hiding, latterly at the house of one Murphy, a feather 
dealer, in Thomas Street, Dublin He twice visited his wife in 
disguise; was himself visited by his stepfather, Ogilvie, and 
generally observed less caution than his situation required. 
The conspiracy was honeycombed with treachery, and it was 
long a matter of dispute to whose inforination the government 
were indebted for Fitzgerald’s arrest ; but it is no longer open 
to doubt that the secret of his hidmg place was disclosed by a 
Catholic barrister named Magan, to whom the stipulated reward 
was ultimatdy paid through Francis Higgms, another informer. 
On the Z9th of May Major Swan and a Mr. Ryan proceeded to 
Murphy’s house with Major H. C Sirr and a few soldiers. Lord 
Edward was discovered in bed. A desperate scuffle took placo, 
Rvan being mortally woundOd by Fitzgerald with a daggel'. 
wkile Lord Edward himself Was only secured after Sirr hoa^ 
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disabled hin^ vfiih a pistol bulletin the shoulder* 

CDnve)reid to ^ewgate gaol, whete> |)y the kuiulness of ]U>rd Qm 
he was visited by two of bis ndatives, and where be died of bis 
wound on the 4th of June 1798. An Act of Attainder (repealed 
m 1819) was passed, confiscating his property ; and his 
against whom the government probably possessed sufficient 
evidence to secure a conviction for treason— was compelled 
to leave the country before her husband had actually 
expired. 

Pamela, who was scarcely less celebrated than Lord Edward 
himself, and whose remarkable beauty made a lasting impression 
on Robert Southey, repaired to Hamburg, where m x8oo she 
married J* Pitcairn, the American consul. Since her marriage 
with Lord Edward she had been greatly beloved and esteemed 
by the whole Fiti^erald famdy , and although after her second 
marriage her mtunacy with liiem ceased, there is no sufficient 
evidence for the tales that represented her subsequent conduct 
as open to grave censure. She remained to the last passionately 
devoted to the memory of her first husband , and she died in 
Pans m November 1831. A portrait of Pamela is in the Louvre 
She had three children by Lord Edward Fitzgerald . Edward 
Fox (1794-1863) , Pamela, afterwards wife of General Sir Guy 
Campbell , and Lucy Louisa, who married Captam Lyon, R.N. 

Lord Edward Fit^erald was of small stature and handsome 
features. His character and career have been made the subject 
of eulogies much beyond their merits He tiad, indeed, a winning 
personality, and a warm, afiectionate and generous nature, 
which made him greatly bebved by his family and friends , 
he was humorous, light-hearted, sympathetic, adventurous 
But he was entirely without the weightier qualities requisite 
for such a part as he undertook to play m public affairs Hot- 
headed and impulsive, he lacked judgment He was as con- 
spicuously deficient in the statesmanship as he was m the oratori- 
cal genius of such men as Flood, Plunket or Grattan One of 
hib associates m conspiracy described him as weak and not fit 
to command a sergeant’s guard, but very zealous ” Remhard, 
who considered Arthur O’Connor “ a far abler man,*’ dccuratel) 
read the character of Lord Edward Fitzgerald as that of a young 
man incapable of falsehood or perfidy, frank, energetic, and 
likely to be a useful and devoted instrument, but with no 
experience or extraordinary talent, and entirely unfit to be 
chief of a great party or leader m a difficult enterprise ” 

See Thomas Moore, Life and Death of 1 ord Fdward Pttggerald 
(2 vols , London, 1832), also a revised edition entitled The Memotrs 
of Lord Ed 'ard FtUgeraldf edited with supplementary particulars 
by Martin MacDermott (London, 1807) , R R Madden, The 
Untied Irishmen (7 vols, Dublm, x842~x846) , C H Teehnfi^, 
Personal Narraitve of the Irish Hehelhon of lygS (Belfast, 1832) , 
W J Fitzpatrick, The Sham Sautre^ The Rebellion of Ireland ana the 
Informers of rygS (Dubhn, 1866), and Secret Servue under PiH 
(London, 1892) , T A Froude, The English in Ireland in the Eighteenth 
Century (3 vols , London, 1872-1874) , W E H Lecky, History of 
England %n the Eighteenth Century^ vols vu and vm (London, 
1896) , Thomas Refolds the younger, The Life of Thomas Reynolds 
(London, 1839) , The Life and Letters of Lady Sarah Lennox^ 
edited by the countess of Ilchester and I.ord Stavordale (London, 
1901), Ida A Taylor, The Life of Lord Edward Fitzgerald (Ixmdon, 
1903), which gives a preiudtced and distorted picture of Pamela 
For particulars of Pamela, and especially as to the question of 
her parentage, see Gerald ^mpbell, Fdward and Pamela Ftfz^ 
gerala (London, 1904) , Memotrs of Madame de Genlts (London, 
1825) , Georgette Ductest, Chfontgues populaires (Pans, 1855) , 
Thomas Moore, Memotrs of the Life of R, B Sheridan (London, 
1825) (R. J, M ) 

FITZGERALD, RAYMOND, or Redmond (d. ca X182), 
sumamed Le Gros, was the son of William Fitzger^d and brother 
of Odo de Ciarew. He was sent by Strongbpw to Ireland in 1170, 
and landed at Dundunholf, near Waterford, where he was 
besieged in hjs entrenchments by ^e combined Irish and Ostmen, 
whom he repulsed % was Strongbow’s second m command, 
and had the diiief share m the capture of Waterford and in the 
successful assault on OuUinf He was sent to Aquitaine to 
hand over Stn>ngbow?s coipquesln to Henry IL, but was back 
m Dublin in July tz7Z| when ha led «ne of the sallies from the 
town Strongbow offended him. later by refusing him the 
mamege of m sister Baeilaai widaw of Rmrt de Qaem, con- 


stable of Leinster. Raymond then retired to Wales, and Her\ ey 
deHountmaurice became constable in his place. At the outbreak 
of a general rebellion a^nst the earl m 1174 Raymond returned 
with his uncle Heiler Fitz Henry, after receiving a promise of 
marriage with Basilea. Reinstated as constable he secured a 
senes of successes, and with the fall of Limerick m October 
1175 order was restored. Moantmaurice meanwhile obtained 
Raymond’s recall on the ground that his power threatened the 
royal authority, but the constable was delayed by a fresh out- 
break at Limerick, the earl’s troops refusing to march without 
I him On the death of Strongbow he was acting governor until 
the arrival of William Fitz AMhelm, to Whom he handed over 
the royal fortresses. He was deprived of his estates near Dublm 
and Wexford, but the Geraldmes secured the recall of Fitz 
Aldhelm early m X183, and regamed their power and influence. 
In 1x82 he relieved his uncle Robert Fitzstephen, who was 
besieged m Cork* The date of his death, sometimes stated to 
be X182, is not known. 

FITZGERALD, LORD THOMAS (xoth earl of Kfldare). 
(X513-X537), the eldest son of Gerald Fitzgerald, 9th earl of 
Kildare, was born in London m 1513 He spent much of his 
youth m England, but m 1534 when his father was for the 
third time summoned to England to answer for his maladministra- 
tion as lord deputy of Ireland, Thomas, at the council held at 
Drogheda, m February was made vice-deputy In ]une the 
Ormond faction spread a report m Ireland that the earl had been 
executed m the Tower, and that his son’s life was to be attempted 
Inflamed with rage at this apparent treachery, Thomas rode 
at the head of his retainers ^ into Dublm, and before the council 
for Ireland (the iith of June 1534) formally renounced his 
allegiance to the kmg and proclaimed a rebellion His enemies, 
including Archbishop John Allen (of Dublm), who had been set 
by Henry VIII to watch Fitzgerald, took refuge in Dubhn 
Castle In attempting to escape to England, Allen was taken 
by the rebels, and on the 28th of July 1534, was murdered by 
Fitzgerald’s servants m his presence, but whether actually by 
his orders is uncertain In any case he sent to the pojie for 
absolution, hut was solemnly excommunicated by the Irish 
Church Leaving part of his army (with the consent of the 
citizens) to l^esiege Dublin Castle, Fitzgerald himself went against 
Piers Butler, carl of Ossory, and succeeded at first m making 
a truce with him But the citizens of Dublm now rose againbt 
him, Ossory invaded Kildare, and the approach of an Fngh‘?h 
army forced Fitzgerald to raise the siege Part of the English 
army landed on the 17th of October, the rest a week later, but 
taking advantage of the mactivity of the new lord deputy, ?ir 
William Skeffington, Fitzgerald from his stronghold at Maynooth 
ravaged Kildare and Meath throughout the wmter He had now 
succeeded to the earldom of Kildare, his father having died m 
the Tower on the 13th of December 1534, but he does not seem 
to have been known by that title In March Skeffington 
stormed the castle, the stronghold of the Geraldines, which was 
defended, and some said fctraved, by Christopher Parese, 
Fitzgerald’s foster-brother It fell on the 23rd of March 1535, 
and most of the gamson were put to the sword This proved 
the final blow to the reoelhon The news of what is known as 
the ** pardon of Maynooth ” reached Fitzgerald as he was 
returning from levyu^ fresh troops in Ofialey ; his men fell 
away from him, and he retreated to Thomond, mtendmg to sail 
for Spain. Changing his mmd he spent the next few months 
in raids against the English and their allies, but his party gradu- 
ally deserting him, on the z8th of August X535 he surrendered 
himself to Lord Leonard Grey (d. 1543^}* It seems likely that he 
made somj conditions, but what ^ey were is very uncertam. 
He was taken to EngUmd and placed in the Tower. In February 
1536 his five uncles were also, some of them with great injustice, 
seized and brought to England. The six Geraldines were hanged 
at Tyburn on the 3rd rf February X537. Acts of attainder 
against them and Gerald^the gth earl were passed by both the 

» Fitzgerald was known by the sobriquet of " Silken Thomas/* 
cither flrom the siMen tonges on his ttellM, or from his distmguished 
manners. 
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Irish and English parliaments ; but the family estatbi ivere 
restored by* Edward VT. to Oemld^ ixth carl of Kildare (step- 
brother of Thomas)) and' tho attamdcr was repealed by QiKen 
Elizabeth. Lord Thomas Fittgemid mamfcd Frances, youngest 
daughter of Sir Adrian Fbrtescue, but had no children. 

BiBLiooaAPKY — SbehardtMiiiihunit, CfmmcUs 0/ Inland (vol. U. 
of Hahnshed’s Cknmacla $) ; Sw Jramas Warn, Harmn Htbinttcanm 
annates (Dublm, 1.664) 1 The harts of Kxldme, by C. W FitsgesaM, 
duke of Lcmst^ (3rd ed , 1858) , Richard RagwcU, Ireland under 
the Tudors (3 vote , iSSn, vdl i passhh) , Calendar ^tate Papers, 
Hen Virr , TftsH , G E C.*s Phrage ; John lodge, Peerage of 
Ireland^ ed M. Archdall (1789)1 vcd. l 

FffrSKHBRBKRT, iUt ANTHOIIT (mTo-'ZSS^X Bnglish jurist, 
was born at Norbury, Detbyshm. After studj^ at Oxford, 
he was called to the English bar, and in 1^23 became justice of 
the Court of Common Pleas, the duties of which office he coiv- 
tmued to discharge till within st short time of his death ki 1538. 
As a judge he left behind him a high reputation for fairness and 
integrity, and his legal learning is sufficiently attested by hw 
puhh«»hpd works. 

He IS the author of ha Gnaunde Abridgement, a digest of important 
legal ta!>es written in Old French, firat printed m sfiZ 4 » The Office 
and Autiionty of Justices of the Peace, first printed m 1538 (^ast ed 
3794), the New Natuta Prevttm (1534# last ed 1794). with a 
lommentfiry ascribed to Sir MUtthew Hale To Fitsherbert are 
sometimes attributed the Buoh of Husbandry ( 9523), the first published 
work on agriculture m the English language, and the Booh of Surveying 
and Improvements (1523) (^ee Agriculture) 

FlTIMERBERTv THOMAS (1552-L^o), English Jesuit, 
was the eldest son and heir of William Fitzhcrbert of Swynnerton 
in Staffordshire, and grandson of Sir Anthony Fitzherbert, 
judge ol the common pleas. He was educated at Oxford, where, 
at the age of twenty, he was imprisoned for recusancy. On 
his release he went to London, where he was a member of the 
association of young men founded in 1580 to assist the Jesuits 
Edmund Campion and Robert Parsons. In 1582 he withdrew 
to the continent, where he was active in tlie cause o£ Mary, 
queen of Scots. He married in this year Dorothy, daughter of 
Edward East of Bledlow m Buckingbamshure. After the death | 
of his wife (1588) he went to Spam, wheic on the recommendation 
of the dulm of Fena he received aj^nsion from the king. He 
''ontuiued his intrigues agamst the English government, and m 
1598 he was charged with complicity in a plot to poison Queen 
Elizabeth After this he was for a short while m the service of 
the duke of Fcria at Milan, then went to Rome, where he was 
ordained priest (i6ai~x6o2) and became agent for the English 
clergy. lie was unpopuho: with them, however, owing to hu* 
subserviency to the Jesuits, and resigned the agency m 1607 
owing to the remonstrances of the English arch-priest Geoige 
Birkhead In 1613 he joined the Society of Jesus, and was 
appointed superior of the Engkdi mission at Birussels m 1616, 
am in xdxS rector of the Ej^lish college at Rome. He held 
this post to within a year of his death, wluch occuned at Rome 
on the 7th of August ( 0 .S ) 1640. 

Father Fitzhcrbert,, who is described as “ a person of excellent 
parts, a notable politician, and of graceful behaviour and generous 
spirit," wrote many controvenual works, a list of which is givtsn in 
the aiticki on him fay Mr Tliompsoa Cooper in the Dteiionany of 
Natwnal Biography, together with authorities for his life 

FITR NBAL (or Fit2 Nuibl), RICttAR 0 (d X19B), treasurer 
cd Henry II. and Richard 1 . of Engitod. and bishop id London, 
btlmiged to a greaa adnunistnttive famdy whose fortunes were 
dosdjr hnked with those of Henry Henry II. and Richard I. 
The mnder of the iamity was Roger, bishop of Salisbury, Hie 
great mimsiler of Henry L Before tihe death of that sovereign 
<1135) the care of the treasury passed from Rpger to his nephew, 
Nigel, bishop of Ely (d. 1x69)^ who hdd office until the 
whole family were disgraced bj Stephens ('1x39). Beconm]^ a 
partisan of itn emimss^ Migd reaped hs reward at the accession 
of her son, Hemy who madei him at first ffianceilor and 
then treasurer N!gel*s son, Ridianl, who was been before his 
father’a elevalioii tn the epsoqiain (€233), succeeded to the 
office of treasimr in XX5S). and held it continuouBly for lorty 
jMOk liis name appaam k IfaBk lists el wineoMit justices for 
1x79 and X194, but these are the only occasions on which he 


exfirdkd that office. Before 11B4 he bfachme deah of tuicblB, 
and was in that year piwsented by tito dhaptmd amoiig 
thtee select candidates for the Vacant she. The king passed 
him over in favour ot Hugh of Avakn, having resolvea on this 
occasion to make a disinterested apjiofotment. Richard 1 ., 
however, rewarded the trea8Urer''8 services with thesee of London 
(1189) 

RiffiardFitz Neal k best remembered as an author. He laired 
the broad statesmanship of his father and great-uncle , he avoided 
any connexion witii pontical parties ; he is only once mentioned 
as part in a debate of the Great Council (1193), and then 
spoke, in ms character ae a bishop, to support a royal demand for 
a special aid. But his work De netessanis obstrvantits SeacearH 
dtabgur, commonly called the IXalagus de Scaeeam, is of unique 
.interest to the historian Pt is an account, in two books, of the 
procediire followed' by the exchequer m the author's time. 
Ric^d handles his subject with the more enthusiasm because, 
as fie explains, the ** course " of the exchequer was largely the 
creation of his own family. Wben read in connexion with the 
Pipe Rolls the Dtdogus furnishes a most faithful and detailed 
picture of English fiscal arrangements under Henry 11 . The 
speakers m the dialogue are Richard himself and an anonymous 
pupil The latter puts leading questions which Riclmrd answers 
m elaborate fashion. The date of the conversation is given 
in the prologue as 1176-1177. This probably marks the date 
at which the book was begun ; it was not completed before 117S 
or 1T79. Soon after the author’s death we find ft already recog- 
nized as tiie standard manual for exchequer officialt It was 
frequently transcribed and has been used by English antiquarians 
of every period Hence it is the more necessary to insist that 
the historical statements which the treatise contains are some- 
times demonstrably erroneous, the author appears to have 
relied excessively upon oral tradition But, as the work is only 
known to us through transcripts, it is possible that some of the 
blunders which it now contams are due to the misdirected zeal 
of editors Rrchard Fitz Neal also compiled in his earlier years 
a register or chronicle of contemporary affairs, arranged in three 
parallel cohimns This was preserved in the exchequer at the 
time when he wrote the Didogus, but has since disappeared. 
Stubbs' conjectural identification of this Liher tncolumms with 
the first part of the Ge^ta Henna (formerly attributed to 
Benedictus Abbas) is now abandoned as untenable 

See Madox's edition m his History of the Exchequer (1769) , and 
that of A Huglics, C. G Crump and C Johnson (Oxford, 1904). 
F Licbcrmanns Etnlettung tn den Diologus de Scaccano (Gbltingen, 
1873) contams the fullest account of the author (H W CD) 

FITZ-OSBBRN, ROGER (fl 1070), succeeded to the earldom 
of Hereford and the English estate of William Fitz-Osbem m 
1071. He did not keep on good terms with William the Con- 
queror, and m 1075, disregarding the king’s prohibition, married 
his sister Emma to Ralph Guader, earl of Norfolk, at the famous 
bndal of Norwich Immediately afterwards the two carls 
rebelled. But Roger, who was to brmg his force from, the west 
to joia the earl of Norfolk, was held m c^eck at the Severn by 
Worcestershire fyrd which the* English bishop Wulfstan brought 
mto the fidd agamst him On the collapse of his confederate's 
nsipg;, Roger was tried before the Great Council,, deprived of 
his lands and eaddom, and sentenced to pezpetual impnsonmeiit ; 
but ho was released, witik other political pnsoners, at the death 
of WtDiam 1 . m 1087. 

nTZ-OBBBRN, WIMIABT, BkA of Rkrefoix! (d. >071), 
was an intonate firiend of Williaan tke Conqueror) and tho 
pfineipa! agent m preparing for the invasion of Englland. He 
received the xurldom of Hereford with the special duty of puahing 
into Walesw Duruig absence in 1067, Ftto^Mbem 

was left as his deputy in ethtral Btigland, to guard it frcmi 
the WeUdi on cme Ade, and the Danes an the edker. He also 
acted as Wriliani’s Ikutenant duitng the ^ebdlfano of ioifi§k 
In 1070 WiUiani sent him to^assist Qiseen Matilda in the govem* 
maift'Of Normandy. But RichSdo, wMow of Baldwin VT. Of 
Fhndars, handnu offemd to^ matiy hfin* ho wOtfd protect her 
son AmnR against Roheit tko FnSiiir, Fit^Osbehl cuMptOi 
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the propoiali* atid jobid RtcMite b Fltndhm JEb m JaBod, 
fighting against Robavt^ at CassfeHsR k^z« 

Sea raeman, Noman^ Conqm^^ ■volSf Ml. a^ld tt* ; Sir Janies 
Bamsay, Founatthons of En$kmd$ voL il 

FITZ OSBfiJKT, WXLUJW ( 4 . 1x96)1 waa a Londoner of good 
position who had served b the Third Crusade, and on bUtrelum 
took up the cause of th^ poorer citieens against Hie magnates 
who monopolized the govemmeivt of London and assess^ the 
taxes, as be aUeged, wiHi gross partiaUty. It la affirmed that 
he entered on this oourae m action through a quarrel with his 
elder brother who had refused him money. But this appears 
to be mere scandal ; the dirooicler Rpger of Hoveden gives 
Fitz Osbert a high f^acter, and he was implicitly trusted by 
the poorer citizens. He attempted to procure redress for them 
from the king ; but the city magistrates persuaded the justiciar 
Hubert Walter that Fitz Osbert and his foHowers meditated 
plundering the houses of the rich. Troops were sent to seize 
the demagogue. He was smoked out of the sanctuary of St 
Mary le Bow, in which he had taken refuge, and summarily 
dragged to execution at Tyburn. 

FITZ PETER, GEOFFREY (d 1213), earl of Essex and chief 
justiciar of England, began his officii career m the later years 
of Henry IL, whom he served as a shenif, a justice itinerant and 
a justice of the forest During Richard's absence on Crusade 
he was one of the five justices of the kmg's court who stood next 
m authority to the i^ent, Longchamp. It was at this tune 
(1190) that Fitz Peter succeeded to the earldom of Essex, in the 
right of his wife, who was descended from the famous Gieofirey 
de MandeviUe. In attempting to assert his hereditary rights 
over Walden priory Fitz Peter came uito conflict with Long- 
diamp, and revenged himself by taking an active part m the 
baronial agitation through which the regent was expelled from 
his office. The king, however, forgave Fitz Peter for his share 
in these proceedings ; and, though refusing to give him formal 
investiture of the Essex earldom, appointed him justiciar m 
succession to Hubert Waiter (1198). In this capacity Fitz 
Peter continued his predecesisoris policy of encouraguig lEoregn 
trade and the development of the towns , many the latter 
received, during his admmistration, charters of seU-govemment 
He was contmued in his office by John, who found him a useful 
instrument and described him m an official letter as indispensr 
able to the king and kuigdom He proved himself an able 
instrument of extortion, a^ profited to no smaU extent by the 
spoliation of church lands in the period of the interdict. But 
he was too closely connected with the baronage to be altogether 
trusted by the kmg. The contemporary Htsiotre des dues 
describes Fitz Peter as living in constant dread of disgrace and 
confiscation. In the last years of his life he endeavoured to act 
as a mediator between the kmg and the opposition. It was by his 
mouth that the king promised to the nation the lawsiof Henry L 
(at the council of St Albans, August 4th, 1213). But Fitz 
Peter died a few weeks later (Oct. 2), and his great office passed 
to Peter des Roches, one of the unpopular foreign favourites. 
Fitz Peter was neither a far-eighted nor a disinterested statesman, 
but he was the ablest pupdtof Hubert Walter, and mamtauied 
the traditions of the great bureaucracy which the first and 
second Henries had fouled 

See the original authpoties specified for the reigns of Richand L 
and Tohn Also Miss K. Norgate's Angmn England, vol 11 (1887), 
and John Lackland {ifon) , A Ballard'ili Ek^tJh Hthtanml Rwiew, 
xiv p 93 , H W C EnglattdundanthaMofmtansandAnmuins 

(1903) (H..W.C D,) 

FITZROY, ROBERT (xSas-rSfis)! Enghsh vice« admiral, 
distinguished as a hydrographer and meteorologist, was bom 
at Ampton HaU, SuffoUc, on the sth of July 1805, being a grand- 
son, on the father's side, of the third duke of Grafton, md on the 
mother’s, of the first marquis of Londondeny, He entered the 
navy from the Royal Naval CoQege, then a school for <;adets, 
on the 19th of Octefoer Mnd on the tHx of S^ten&ber 1824 
waz promoted to the nmk of heueenant. After serving m the 

Thetis ” frigate in the MediteniSttWinlasw! on thecoast Sonttr 
ASnerioa, under the cowunamt ef Sir JdhhTmilimcnre and Gspdifii 
Bingham, Im was m Au^se i<e 9 'e|l^iWted te the Chteges/^ 


aa %«lifloteMBe «o Rau^^Adniml Sir Robert Otway, the 
eoxmninder»<k-e&ieI 001 the South Ameri^ and on the 
death oi Commander Stokes of the Beagle,” m tfao Z3th of 
November xMsS, was promoted to the vacant oomrniuid. The 
” Beag^,” a niiaU bng of about 240 tons, waa then, and had 
been for the two previous years, employed on the survey of the 
coasts of Patagoma and Tierrn del Foego, under the orders of 
Commander King in the ** Adventure,” and, together with the 
''Adventure.” returned to England m the autumn of 1830^ 
Fitzvoy had bvDUght home with Mm four Fuegians, one of whom 
died Of smalllpox a lew weeks after amving in England , to the 
others he endewmted, with but shght success, to impart a 
tudimentery knowledge of religioa and of some ubcful handi- 
crafts j and, as he had pledged hunself to restore them to their 
native country, he was making prepamtions in the summer of 
following year to carry them back m a merchant ship bound to 
Valparaiso, when he received hts reappomtment to> the " Beagle,” 
to continue the survey of the same wild coasts. The Beagle ” 
sailed from Plymouth on the 27th of December 1S31, carrying 
as a supernumerary Charles Darwm, the afterwards fomous 
naturalist. After an absence of nearly five years, and toving, 
in addition to the survey of the Straits of Magellan and a great 
part of the coast of South America, run a chronometnc Ime round 
the world, thus fisang the longitude of many secondary meridians 
with sufficient exactness for all the purposes of ordinary naviga- 
tion, Hie ” Beagle ” anchored at Falmouth on the 2nd of October 
1S36. In 1835 Fitzroy had been advanced to the rank of captain 
and was now for the next few years prmcipally employed m 
reduemg and discussing his numerous observations. In Z837 he 
was awarded the gold medal of the Royal Geographical Society ; 
and m 1839 he published, m two thick 8vo volumes, the narrative 
of the voyage of the ” Adventure ” and “ Beagle,” 1826-1830, 
and of the " Beagle,” 1831-X836, with a third volume by Darwm 
— ^a book familiarly known as a record of saentific travel. Of 
Fitzro/s work as a surveyor, earned on under circumstances 
of great difficulty, with scanty means, and with an outfit that 
was semi-ofikiolly denounced as ” shabby,” Sir Francis Beaufort, 
the Hydrographer to the Admiralty, wrote, in a report to the 
House of Commons, 10th of February 1848, that ” from the 
equator to Cape Horn, and from thence round to the nver 
Plata on the eastern side of America, all that is vmmedtaUly 
wanted has been already achieved by the splendid survey of 
Captam Robert Fitzroy,” This was wntten before steamships 
made the Straits of Magellan a high-road to the Pacific The 
survey that was sufficient then became afterwards very far 
from sufficient. 

In i»84i Fitzroy unsuccessfully contested the borough of 
Ipswich, and in the following year was returned to parliament 
as member for Durham. About the same time he accepted the 
post of conservator of the Mersey, and m his double capacity 
obtained leave to bring in a bill for improving the condition and 
effiaency of ofi&cers la the mercantile manne. This was not 
proceed^ witih at the time, but gave rise to the ” voluntary 
certificate” msUtuted by the B(»rd of Trade in 1845, and 
furnished some important clauses to the Mercantile Marine Act 
of 1850. 

Early in 1843 Fitzroy was appomted governor and commander- 
m-chiel of New Zealand, then recently established as a colony. 
He arrived in kis government in December, whilst Hie excitement 
about the Wairau massacre was still fresh, and the questions 
relating to«the purchase of land from the natives were in a very 
unsatisfactozy state. The early settlers were greedy and un«- 
serupuloiA ; Fhzroy, on the other hand, had made no secret of 
hiii pantkdHy for the aj^igines. Between such discoidant 
elements agreement was im^sibfe * the settlers insulted the 
govemor ; Hie governor did not conciliate the settlers, who 
denmneed hia policy as adverse to their mterests, as unjust 
and illegal ; colonial feeling against him ran very high ; petition 
after petition for hn reeril waS’ sent home, and the government 
waa compelled to yield to the pressure brought to bear on it 
Fltwoy' Was relieved' ly Sir Geoige Gtey fc November r845, 

Ba l^ptetnber 1648 ho was* appointed acting iuperintendent 
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of the dockyard at Woolwich^ aiid in the following Manih to the 
command of the “ Arrogant/’ one of the early screw frigates 
which had been fitted out under his supervision^ and witii 
which It was desired to carry out a senes of experiments and 
trials. When these were finished he applied to be superseded^ 
on account at once of his health and of his private affairs In 
February Z850 he was accordingly placed on half-pay ; nor 
did be ever serve again, although advanced in due course by 
seniority to the ranks of rear- and vice-admiral on the retired 
list (1857, 1863). In X851 he was elected a fellow of the Royal 
Society, and m 1:854, after serving for a few months as private 
secretary to his uncle, Lord Hardinge, then commander-m-chief 
of the army, he was appointed to the meteorological department 
of the Board of Trade, with, in the first instance, the peculiar 
title of “ Meteorological Statist” 

From the date of his joining the ” Beagle ” in 1828 he had 
paid very great attention to the different phenomena foreboding 
or accompanying change of weather, and his narratives of the 
voyages of the “ Adventure ” and ** Beagle ” are full of interest- 
ing and valuable details concerning these. Accordingly, when 
in 1854 Lord Wrottesley, the president of the Royd Society, 
was asked by the Board of Trade to recommend a chief for its 
newly forming meteorological department, he, almost without 
hesitation, noimnated Fitzroy, whose name and career became 
from that time identified with the progress of practical meteor- 
ology. His Weather Book, published in 1863, embodies m broad 
ouUine his views, far m advance of those Sien generally held , 
and m spite of the rapid march of modern science, it is still 
worthy of careful attention and exact study. His storm warnings, 
m their origin, indeed, liable to a charge of empiricism, were 
gradually developed on a more scientific basis, and gave a high 
percentage of correct results. They were continued for eighteen 
months after his death by the assistants he had trained, and 
though stopped when the department was transferred to the 
management of a committee of the Royal Society, they were 
resumed a few months afterwards , and under the successive 
direction of Dr R. H Scott and Dr W. N Shaw, have been 
developed into what we now know them But though it is 
perhaps bv these storm warnings that Fitzroy's name has been 
must generally known, seafaring men owe him a deeper debt of 
gratitude, not only for hh labours in reducing to a more practical 
form the somewhat complicated wmd charts of Captam Maury, 
but also for hi$ great exertions m connexion with the life-boat 
association. Into this work, in its many ramifications, he threw 
himself with the energy of an excitable temperament, already 
strained by his long and anxious service in the Straits of Magellan 
His last years were fully and to an excessive degree occupied 
by It , his health, both of body and mind, threatened to give 
way ; but he refused to take the rest that was prescribed In 
a fit of mental aberration he put an end to his existence on the 
30th of April 1865 

Besides his works already named mention ms^ be made of Remarks 
on New Zealand (1846) , Satltng Dneettons for South America (1848) , 
his official reports to the Hoard of Trade (1857-1863) , and occasion^ 
papers in the loumal of the Royal Goograpmeal Society and of the 
Royal United Service Institution. (J K. L.) 

FITZROY, a city of Bourke county, Victoria, Australia, 
2 m by rail N.E. of and suburban to Mdboume. Pop (1901) 
31,6x0. It IS a prosperous manufacturing town, well served with 
tramways and containing many fine residences. 

FITZ STEPHEN, ROBERT (fl. Z150), son of Nesta, a Welsh 
princess and former mistress of Henry L, by Stephen, constable 
of Cardigan, whom Robert succeeded m that office, took service 
with Dermot of Leinster when that king visited England (X167). 
In T169 Robert led the vanguard of DermoCs Anglo-Webh 
auxiliaries to Ireland, and caj^tured Wexford, which he was then 
allowed to hold pointly with Maurice Fits Gerald. Taken 
pnsoner by the Irish in xx7x, he was them surrendered to 
Henry IL, who appointed bvn lieutenant of the justiciar of 
Irdand, Hugh de Lacy. Robert rendered good service in the 
troubles of XX73, ^ rewarded by receive, jointly with 
MSesCogan, a grant of Cork (1x7,7). He had difSmlty in main- 


taming hie poihtion and was nea% ovemlidmed hv a rising of 
Desmond m 1x82. The date of hk death is nnoertain. 

FFIZ STBPHEI^ WILLIAM (d. c, xz$o), biographer of Thomas 
Becket and royal justice, was a Londoner by origin. He entered 
Becket’s sdrvice at some date betnireen 'X154 and 1162 The 
chancellor emplc^ed Fits Stephen in legal work, made him 
sub-deacon of his chapel and tmted him as a confidant. Fits 
Stephen appeared with Becket at the council of Northamptoh 
(XX64) when the disgrace of the archbkhop was published to the 
world ; but he did not follow Beeket mto exile. He joined 
Becket’s household again in 1x70, and #as a spectator of the 
tragedy in Canterbury cathedral. To his pen we owe the most 
valuable among the extant biographies of his patron Though 
he writes as a partisan he gives a precise account of the differ- 
ences between Be^'ket and the king. This biography contains 
a* description of London which is our chief authority for the 
social life of the city in the 12th century. Despite his connexion 
with Becket, William subsequently obtained substantial prefer- 
ment from the king He was sheriff of Gloucestershire from ii 7 1 
to 1190, and a royal justice in the years 1176-1180 and 1189- 
X190 

See his ** Vita S Thomac ** m J C Robertson’s Materials for the 
History of Thomas Becket, vol 111 1 (Rolls senes, 1877) Sir T D 
Hardy, in hiH Catalogue of Materials, 31 330 (Rolls senes, 1865), 
discusses the manuscripts of this biography and its value VV H 
Hutton, St Thomas of Canterbuiy, pp 272-274 (1889), give*? an 
account of the author. (H W C D) 

FITZ THEDMAR, ARNOLD (d. 1274), London chronic lei and 
merchant, was bom in London on the 9th of August 1201 Both 
his parents were of German extraction The family of his mother 
migrated to England from Cologne in the reign of Henry II ; 
his father, Thedmar by name, was a citizen of Bremen who had 
been attracted to London by the privileges which thePlantagenets 
conferred upon the Teutonic Hanse Arnold succeeded in 
time to his father’s wealth and position. He held an honourable 
position among the Hanse traders, and became their ” alderman ” 
He was also, as he tells us himself, alderman of a London ward 
and an active partisan m municipal politics In the Barons^ 
War he took the royal side against the populace and the ma>or 
Thomas Fitz Thomas. The popular party planned, m 126^, to 
try him for his life before the folk-moot, but he was saved by the 
news of the battle of Evesham which arrived on the very day 
appointed for the trial Even after the king’s triumph Arnold 
suffered from the malice of his enemies, who contrived that 
he should be unfairly assessed for the tallages imposed upon 
the city. He appealed for help to Henry III , and again to 
Edward I , with the result tliat his liability was diminished 
In 1270 he was one of the four citizens to whose keeping the 
muniments of the city were entrusted To this circumstance 
we probably owe the compilation of his chronicle, Chnmtca 
Mamum et Vtcecomtium, which begins at the year 1188 and is 
continued to 1274 From 1239 onwards this work is a mine of 
cunous information. Though municipal in its outlook, it is 
valuable for the general history of the kingdom, owing to the 
important part wmch London played m the agitation against 
the misrule of Henry III. We have tihe king’s word for the fact 
that Arnold was a consistent royalist ; but this is apparent from 
the whole tenor of the chronicle Arnold was by no means 
blind to the faults of Henry’s government, but preferred an 
autocracy to the mob-rule which Simon de Montfort countenanced 
in London. Arnold died in 1274 , the last fact recorded of him 
is that, in this year, he joined in a successful appeal to the king 
against the illegal grants which had been made by the mayor^ 
Walter Hervey. 

The Chronica Matorum ei Vtcecomthm, with the other contents of 
Arnold’s common-place book, were edited for the Camden Society 
by T Stapleton (1846), under the title Ltber de Anttqms Legtbus 
Our knowledge of Arnold's hfe comes from the Chrontca and his 
own biographical notes? Extracts, with valuable notes, are edited 
in G H. Perts's Mon. Germanise histmea, Sertptores, vol xxviii. 
See also T. M LappeUberg’s Urhundltehe Geschtchte dee Hansisckm 
SUthlkoteajmIjmdoniJA»s&u^ (H W C D.) 

flTZWALTBRi ROBERT (d. xg35)i leader of the baronial 
Oppoaitioii agamst King Jofin of England, belonged to tber 
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^dal aristocracy created by Henry I. and Hemy IL He 
served John m the Norman wars, and was taken prisoner by 
Phaip of France, and forced to pay a heavy ransom. He was 
implicated in the baronial conspira^ of 1212, According to his 
own statement the king had attempted to seduce his eldest 
daughter ; but Robert’s account of his grievances varied itom 
time to time. The truth seems to be that he was irritated by 
^e suspicion with which John regarded the new baronage. 
Fitzwalter escaped a trial by flymg tO France. He was outlawed, 
but returned under a specid amnesty after John’s reconciliation 
wiA the pope. He continued, however, to take the lead m the 
baronial agitation against the king, and upon the outbreak of 
hostilities was elected ** marshal of the army of God and Holy 
Qiurch ” (1215). To his influence in I^don it was due that his 
party obtained the support of the city and used it as their base 
of operations. The famous clause of Magna Carta (§ 39) pro- 
hibiting sentences of exile, except as the result of a lawful trial, 
refers more particularly to his case. He was one of the twenty- 
five appointed to enforce the promises of Magna Carta ; and his 
aggressive attitude was one of the causes which contributed to 
the recrudescence of civil war (1215) His incompetent leadership 
made it necessary for the rebels to invoke Ihe help of France. 
He was one of the envoys who invited Louis to England, and 
was the first of the barons to do homage when the pnnee entered 
London. Though slighted by the French as a traitor to his 
natural lord, he served Louis with fidelity until captured at the 
batUe of Lmcoln (May 1217). Released on the conclusion of 
peace he joined the Damietta crusade of 1219, but returned at an 
early date to make his peace with the regency. The remainder of 
his career was uneventful ; he died peacefully in 1235 

See the list of chronicles for the reign of John The Hisiotre d§s 
dues 4 b Nofmandte et des rots d*AnglBterre (ed F Michel, Pans, 1840) 
ves the fullest account of his quarrel with the king. Miss K. 
orgate*s John Lackland (1902), W McKechnie’s Magna Carta 
<1900, ancf Stubbs's Constxtuhonal History^ vol U ch xii (1897), 
imould also be consulted 

FITZ WILLIAM, SIR WILLIAM (XS26-X599), lord deputy of 
Ireland, was the eldest son of Sir William Fitzwdliam (d. 1576) 
of Milton, Northamptonshire, where he was bom, and grandson 
of another Sir William Fitzwilliam (d. 1534), alderman and 
sheriff of London, who was also treasurer and chamberlain to 
Qirdinal Wolsey, and who purchased Milton in 1506. On his 
mother’s side Fitzwilliam was related to John Russell, 1st earl of 
Bedford, a circumstance to which he owed his introduction to 
Edward VI In 1559 he became vice-treasurer of Ireland and a 
member of the Irish House of Commons ; and between this date 
and 1571 he was (during the absences of Thomas Radclyffe, 
eatl of Sussex, and of his successor, Sir Henry Sidney) five times 
lord justice of Ireland. Ini57iFitzwilliam himself was appointed 
lord deputy, but like Elizabeth’s other servants he received little 
or no money, and his penod of government was marked by 
continuous penury and its attendant evils, inefficiency, mutiny 
and general lawlessness. Moreover, the deputy quarrelled with 
the lord president of Connaught, Sir Edward Fitton (1527-1579), 
but he compelled the earl of Desmond to submit in 1574. He 
dishked the expedition of Walter Devereux, earl of Essex ; he 
had a further quarrel with Fitton, and after a serious illness 
he was allowed to resign his office. Returning to England m 
1575 h6 was governor of Fothennghay Castle at the time of 
Mary Stuart’s execution. In z^88 Fitzwilliam was agam in 
Irel^d 2s lord deputy, and although 6ld and ill he displayed 
great activity in leading expeditions, and found time to quarrel 
With Sit Richard Bingham (1528-1599), the new president of 
Connatight. In ^594 he finally left Irdancf, and five years later 
he dield at Milton. From FitzwiUiam, whose wife was Anne, 
daughter of Sir WiUiam Sidney, were descended the barons and 
'tarts Fitswilliam. 

SeeR B^[ynn,lnUnamd»th»T¥dort,\oia (1885). 

tnZWlLUAKl. WILLMM WBIITWOHTH flTZWILUAlI, 
aNO luKi. (1748-1833), English statesman, was the sbn of the 
ist eari (p^^ of the United Kii^gdoin), who died in 1756. 
The EngUsh huhilf of I^t?rerilli«ln daimed detcent from a natural 
noh Of Wiliam the Conqueror, and am<Mg he earlier members 
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were a Sir WiUiam Fitzwilliam (1460-^1534)^ sheriff of London, 
who m 1506 acquired the family seat of Miltort Manor in North- 
amptonshire, and his grandson Sir William Fitzwilliam (see 
above). The latter’s grandson was made an Irish baron m 1620 ; 
and m later generations the lush titles of Viscount Milton and 
Earl Fitzwilliam (1716) and the English titles of Baxon Milton 
(1742) and Viscount Milton and Earl Fitzwilliam (1746), v^ere 
added. These were all m the English house of the Fitzwilliams 
of Milton Manor. They were distinct from the Irish Fitzwilliams 
of Meryon, who descended from a member of the English family 
who went to Ireland with Prince John at the end of the izth 
century, and whose titles of Baron and Viscount Fitzwilliam 
died out with the Sth viscount m 1833 ; the best known of those 
was Richard, 7th viscount (1745-1816), Who left the Fitzwilliam 
library and a fund for creating the Fitzwilliam Museum to 
Cambridge University. 

The 2nd earl inhented not only the Fitzwilliam estates in 
Northamptonshire, but also, on the death of his uncle the 
marquess of Rockingham in 1782, the valuable Wentworth 
estates in Yorkshire, and thus became one of the wealthiest 
noblemen of the day. He had been at Eton with C. J. Fox, 
and became an active supporter of the Whig party ; and m 1794, 
with the duke of Portland, Wmdham and other “ old Whigs ” 
he jomed Pitt’s cabmet, becoming president of the council. At 
the end of the year, however, he was sent to Ireland as viceroy. 
Fitzwilliam, however, had set his face against the jobbery of the 
Protestant leaders, and threw himself warmly into Grattan’s 
scheme for admitting the Catholics to political power ; and m 
March 1795 he was recalled, his action bemg disavowed by Pitt, 
the result of a series of misunderstandings which ^peared to 
Fitzwilliam to give him just cause of complamt. Ine quarrel 
was, however, made up, and in 1798 FitzWiiliam was appomted 
lord-lieutenant of the West Riding of Yorkshire. He continued 
to take an active part m politics, and in z8o6 was president 
of tht council, but his Whig opimons kept him mainly in 
opposition. He died in February 1833, his son, Charles William 
Wentworth, the 3rd eari (1786-1857), and later earls, being 
notable figures m the poUtics and social life of the north of 
England. 

FIUME (Slav. Rjeka, Rieka or Reka, Gcr. St Veit am Plaum), 
a royal free town and port of Hungary ; situated at the northern 
extremity of the Gulf of Quamero, an inlet of the Adriatic, and 
on a small stream called the Rieka, Recma or Fiumara, 70 m. 
by rail S.E. of Trieste. Pop. (1900) 38,955, mcluding 17,354 
Italians, 14,885 Slavs (Croats, Serbs and Slovenes), 2482 Hun- 
garians and 1945 Germans. Geographically, Fiume belongs to 
Croatia j politically the town, with its territory of some 7 sq. m., 
became a part of Hungary m August 1870. The picturesque 
old town occupies an outlying ridge of the Croatian Karst; 
while the modem town, with its wharves, warehouses, electric 
light and electric trams, is crowded into the amphitheatre left 
between the hills and the shore. On the north-west there is a 
fine public garden. The most interesting buildings are the 
cathedral church of the Assumption, founded in 1377, and com- 
pleted with a modem facade copied from that of the Pantheon 
m Rome , the church of St Veit, on the model of Santa Maria 
della Salute m Venice , and the Pilgrimage church, hung with 
offerings from shipwrecked sailors, and approached a stairway 
of 400 steps. In tiie old town is a Roman tntimphal arch, said 
to have been erected durmg the 3rd century a.d. in honour 
of the emperor Claudius IL Fiume also possesses a theatre and 
amusic-hall ; palaces for the governor and the Austrian emperor ; 
a high court of justice for commerce and marine ; a dhamber of 
commerce; an asylum for lunatics and the aged poor; an 
industrial home for bovs ; and several large schools, including 
the marine academy (1856) and the school of seamanship (1903). 
Municipid affairs are principally managed by the Italians, who 
sympathize with the Hungarians agamst the Slavs. ^ 

Pmme is the only seaport of Hungary, with which country 
it was connected, in x8o^, the Maria Louisa road, thxbugh 
«>Karl$tadt. It has two railways, opened in 1873 ; one a btanch 
of the southern railway from Vienna to Trieste, iht other of the 
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KiWigWlimi ^tate t)(ilwny Appi J^MUtadt. Jjmtim levaral 
Imbovn, malodiag the Pfirto Cmtifi for ooMtijng veseelt } ithe 
Pitnio Somt, f0r tunbec , iwu) .th«i Fwto Qrfuai*, sheltowd by 
the Mma Theref%«tm<^ Mi4 bwihw»<«r» besides ^ouri lesser 
moles, and fhmked ly. the qw^s, wtth their gmin*ielpvRtwB. 
The devekqiment of the 'iWo Granie, origmally imnied the 
Por 0 WHS qodert^lfeiii Jn *847, andewied <m aitimtemils 

as tmdfr iiKTcased. Za igea, arraitgemeots were made for the 
constructioa of a mw snole and an enlargement «f the quays 
and breakwater ; these works to be oemplefed withm 5 yearSi 
at a dost of £4804700. The experts, worth £6#4(So<ooo w 49e»i 
ohiSfly consisteidjof gram, dour, sngar, timb» and horses ; the 
imports,! worth £3*^78,000 in the same year, of ooal,iWine, rrcfi, 
fnut, late laqd varioos miaknals, sdmmmais and oih. >A iange 
share m.thtt carrying tmde helopgs to the Cuoard, Adr», Upgaro^ 
Croat and Austrian Lloyd Steamship Companies, sutysidwed 
hy thei«tate. A steady. stneamffOf Croatian Wd jtimgarian 
amigrimts, ofjScially numhsrtdfm 190a at 7500, passes thwegh 
I'iume. Altogether rijSS® spafels* of s, 903,000 tons, enhrted 
at Fiumo m 1908 ; and tr>53Si of ?i93d,ooo, eiwod. Foremost 
among I the mdpstrwl estahhsljrMnits qre Whitehead’s torpedo 
factoryi Mps«rs ^nith (k fdeyme s ppperrmiJI, the royfd tphpopo 
fa<^ty, a ghenfiicat factofy, apd scyeraJ aourTjitdls/ .tanneries 
and ibpe mim<ife9t9r}es. Jn tgoi the last $hiphui]fl>ng ypd 
was apsed. The fo4 of thp surroupdipg ^qpfry is stpipy, upt 



is aupF)9sed P opcqpy jthff ai** ^ha anqiept Libunvian 

town j ,f^r )t n^ci^ the name of ytfppmlu, and 

eventually ,that of Pattuttf $ancft Vitt hrom whifd^ its 

present name ;s dejavgd. .It, was destroyed by Chaylersagne 
» 799i frotn wh'ch time it lyobably loitg remained wider the 
domjaion of thei in feudal tenure from dm 

patwch of >Aquilpta qy thp ^sjiop of Po}a, md afljerwsfds, 
in 1139, by the counts of Dumo, who retained it till the epd 
of the r4th century, ^t jpent passed mte the hands of the oqaats 
of WallSeeA^ s^hom it was $urren|dored in 1471 to the eqiperor 
Frederick xQ^., who inronmrated it with m domiaions of the 
house of Austria From wK data till 1776 Fivaue was ruled by 
imperiafgovemors In rjssit was declaredair^e port by (|harles 
1776 umfed to Crottla hy the empress Idana Theresa, and. 


in 1779 1'djmkued a sepwra^m the Fkmgarian crown* 
In rS^ omupjediV 'fhe Fmneh ; but it was reta^ 

by the British on 1^13, and motored to Austrk in the following 
yeik* 7t wds oeded to l^pngary m s^as, ,hnt after the r^olutinn 
of 4448^1^9 was annexed- to the oorwn lands of Croatia, |UE|^ 
the09yetn>wnt.of sdnph it remained ti]| it came under Bnngarian 
CQn^i»tid70. 

nvj», a balhgaime.playiMj -by two or four players in a court 
enclosed 90 three or four tidas>ithe ,baU Wng struck with the 
hand, ntnally ikp^iedii^i wheiw game » known 
m Awrica,as “ h andn a l l . The oyigln of the giime is probaWy 

^ French tpnms^daycd wio/hsmd, m® 

in^tf»sehemgiayenJths|b^nupwscdedby tbei^ myes 
rntdrimnets are prqhabiyi#lOth ^omded Ihom % rrn 4 e Pams, 
of ,yFhwh,|thoy are stmm‘M |wms. .TheiaiaW fiveStmay bfi 
denved fxm h h whichjfweiW »i«da waxmi !« 

from th®%9|^|9gers, onfoom Wf^.Wnve pomtS'Mdih? (he 
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included m the iinmtiws pf me Tepme apd Fives 

Associftjrtb foundedi m riw?. m dmlarica it is mqch,aflMfid 
for traimng puH)p«s,hy mgf^onal-athletes andtwaecs. (Them 

wettwo fqrpm ofi,dvcs-^wer/ffon.8m»6 *wd the 
which mqimm eppamite nq(ice,i(tho|ugh ^^e mam features of 
the two games are the sarmpg of 4ha hall to the taker of the 
smvine, the steesssty pf hiding 'the heil hefom the second 


hoiincet and of hprtmgsthbom fr,)|nf,4wd withm the limitsiat 
the court. 

|ffeis/Fimr.TTjha/peijuhar features lof the Eton epurt^groso 
from ithe, fact that inieafiy twms ^ game.afas played against 
the ptumei-wall, so t^t hntrtPfses forme^ aideiwwls and the 
hnlustiade of tiie cha^rattjmfm'oiected mto the court, whde 
a step divided tim court hstitndms^. These were reproduced 
ro the rtgular oourts, ithednittiw heu* known, as the * pepwr- 
box ” and the space .betwesia it imd the sfep as the ^ heda,'’ 
The riser of the step is about 5 m. The flow of tise court-i? pevadj 
timre IS no back well. Qn the front wall is a ledge, known as 
the " hpe,” 4 ft. d in, from the flpor, and a vertical Iroe, nainted, 
3 ft. 8 in. from the .lightrband W<^< Four peofde ususw p|ay, 
two against two , one lof each pair plays -in |the forward Murt, 
the other in the back ppurt. the server ataods on the feft pf 
the forward court, his partner m the r|ght<hand loomer qf the Wok 
court : the (taker of the service by fhe right wall of the forward 
court, tus pertner at the jsft-hand. corner of the bank coprtr Jhc 
forward court is known as “imHwill,” the other as “ p#-wall ” 
^e server must toss, the ball gientiy against the front wall, 
above the li>ne> so that it afterwards hits ^ right wall and falls 
on the “loffriwdl,” but the server’s object is not, as at tennis 
and racquets, to send a service that cannot be returned* At 
fives heimustisendaseinrioe that hundTOUf can taka easily . indeed 
band-put Wi refuse to take any service that he docs not like, and 
if he fails to retjfn„the bpH above the ime no strokeris .oountad* 
After the service pas been mtu|ma4, either of t^e (opponents 
returns the balhif he qan, and so on, eachsjdf and either memb®'^ 
of It mturnmg ^e ball above the Ime alternately till one side 
or the other hits it btjlow the fme or out yf cqurt Only bim.d-m 
can senre. If jiandtm wins a stroke, his side scores a ipoint ; 
if he misses a stroke he loses-hiS mnings and his partner becomes 
server, unless he has already served ih this round, m which case 
the opponents become hapd-m* The game u fifteen points. 
If the score is “ 13 all,” the out side may set ” the game to 
5 pr 3 j t.« the game becomesjpue 0^3 or ^ points j at “ i^iall " 
vt may be set to three. The gan\o and its termmolqgyi pewg 
somewhat intncate,can b®at be learnt in the court. No apparatus 
IS requued eiceeflt padded glQ|ircs {upd bves'kalls, wmeh ,are 
covered with white leather tightly stretched over a bard founda’- 
tion ,o£ cqrk, stdps of Jeafther wJ twine. The Eton balls are 
si in. in diameter .and WOlgb about ti oz. apiece. 

Pngby pifitf is muchfjessi complicated owing to the siroder 
fpnu of tiie court* The rides -as to sennee, takuig (the bads, &c„ 
are the samaasm Eton Fives* The balls are rather smaller. 'B>e 
courts aredaiger, mensiiru>g;abnut 34 ft. by 19 it 6 in. and may 
be roofed or open. The side walls sl®PO hum so it to fs ft 
Some courts .hfive a idward back wa|l, |iome have none* The 
back wk^ ydien there is opei.ic S ft, 8 m. in hejght In pne 
courts the |Bide .wads are, plain j 'in oth^ where there is..no 
back wallrOlwedection aqout 3,111. .depp is puUt at right 
to the two side waUa : in (rfbers-a butt^ass, simihw to tbeAnmenr 
of the,roimis4UHrt,isbwltjOHtirom tbnlefvhand wal|abQiit ro ft 
from the front wall,, sndt, continued to the endiof thaNCOwf* 
The line -kigewi^y a board, fipd, awoss the fronttwfll, its 
upper edge 34 m* from the grmmd, but th® height varies sp^tiy. 

of| oiww^ pqpulamfy w ilmlena end mudx we» 
in, the .Bnited gts^tes, w practiicalhr tdanf<^ with-. nves,. Waugh 
there wre minp'^ kl .dmetim court iaiabout 

* b^atiikfp?.V 

33 ft. gt ^ ^ jmp. .The ».of brick faced wilh 

nffarhle, tlm.siaesuf cement and WC wot, of whitetpiw Jaw qn 
beams JO m. M»a*k Thpsf are ^iidapaensioiw of, the BrofdfJjip 
court-of the waangr dimetlcam(ChW£mn, Phil pwey (d (Jgw), 

which (ha« been ^utrspeacOT.cowlwfr 

a game and gloves arc not usually worn The^ PftS 

IS a tnfle larger 4nd cofteit 4jiin the irhib/ which iff criM ^ 
aqe •’fwjw.wlp irt iriMi ‘‘ blMkiafie "vw^ 

made oftWacik whber. Baggs of Tmperoiy, , vd»o m Jus 
pnme about agsji jwat^bempst qelehrated Iim baopM player. 
In Wa day namfy vhJiie tawfm im kclafjd- had a c«yik 

EiowamB and(WwWrji wlW'WPn(i^^W(«h»mp>on*h|i w 
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jvmi^sHitiD 9 tt)proiniiie^ In itenmea BIft Caatiy 

Jftnd^ Mkbael Sganiace the best^known^hanula 

See A. Tail's Fives in the AU ]^aitoaAl6h^^ '^JBkvm 'Iwilhe 
of ^oxfr 4 

' FX^C, journalisttand ecnn^ 

,mi$t, Wai^ born ai i^leiite in Svitzemdd in 'z8^. 
father Waa a TreiKih nhysician t^ose ancestor? had oe^ ex- 
pattiatel^ by ti|fe i;cvo<tAuon 6f the jedictrhf N^tses. At nrst 4 
land surveypr^be in iSjo, became copr^ectdd i/v 4 th''the Bi^tm 
miversid'' Ses S'ctef$ces, to ;ivhich 'he contributed most ox rthe 
j^ographicM articles. In 18^ he fptitide^ the liep^e mensufUe 
Itifonomie pohii^ue^ wbicK be edited duH^ the thtee ,year^ 
of its existence. He* then became e^a^^eS 4 joumalisti 61 wor|t, 
till hi^ essay, on V4^soc%dlton &es 4omms \a/Uemafides won^hlm a 
rpiia^ from the Academic des Sciences Mpr^les et'lPblitiqiies in 
i$4o^ and also procured bim Work on the repptt on the pro^cAs 
of sciencesrsincd ihelleyolution^ whibh the^nstijtute wksr prepar- 
11^ A few months before his death he published Vbs^fl^tons 
suit les classes oimihes, m which he aigued ^iinat attempts 
to r^ulate artijicialiy the rate of waijes^ aWl Atjtnbuted the 
Rendition of the working classes, to theiT QWn 'thHftlei^sness and 
'mteipperance. He died *suddei^y at Paris on the 31st of j[vdy 
1U6 

. FUETUltBiS* (Lat. figere, to bx), in law, chattels which have 
been sdExed or attached tdlahd (as it is expressed ip'Pn^lish law^ 
'^so annexed to the freehold ’/), as to becdixl^; in, contemplation 
of law, a part df It. All systems of law make a marked distinction 
for cei^in purposes^ between immovables and movkbles' between 
real and personal prpperty,' between land and pther' 'things 
In the (^se bf fixtures the question arisea uhd^r which set ^ 
Mhts they, are to, fall — ^under those of real or of personal property, 
"ine general mle ht English law is that ev^ thing attached to 
the land gpes with the larid-ygMic^d ftatUatur, solo^ sfilo cedit 
This, like many other rules, of English law, is all ih favour of the 
freeholder . but its hatd^h^p has been modifidd by a large 
number 61 exceptions formulated from time to time by the 
courts as voccasipn airdse 

In order to constitate a fixture' there must' be some deme 
of annexation to the' land, on; to abdilding which, forms part bf it. 
Thusi itm& beeif held that a bamdaldeni bloejcs of timber, hot 
not fixed' to* the ground itsfelf,'1s, hot a ‘fixture ; and the onus 
of sbowu^ that "artiicles not otherwise attachcd'to the land than 
by their qwn weight have ceased to be chattels, rests with' those 
who assert the fact. On the dther hand, an aruclp, even Slightly 
affixed tO'^the' landr»i^ to be Considered part of it, unless the 
circumstances show^ipiat it was inteifd^a to remain a Chattel. 
The, question 'ia one h{ fact in each ,case--depehdi|^ •mainly on 
me and object bf the annexarion,^aha the possi- 

bility of the removal of the artide Without injury to itself or the 
freehO}d. In certain cases the c0uri;4baye Recognized a construc- 
tive annexation, when the article^, though not'fi^cpd to the soil, 
p^s With the frefehbld as it^they werje, sg.^the'k^s of abouse, 
the stones of a^d^ w^„ahd^e dCt^hCd or dumichte portions 
of machines. 

Questions as to the pijbpcrty in fixtures^ principally ^rise — 
(f) between landlord siha tenant, betweenVir and executor, 
u) between exCputor^ai^,' remainder^ or reversioner, (4; 

between seller dma buyer. 

I. At cpixunon law, if the tenant .has affixed anything to the 

fmehbld^^duringhie^o^up4timiJbe^tflmiK>t UMhoV^t the 

penuission Of landlord^ 3ui ;an^ exception was eetamWhed' en 
taVbtir 6fird&&ihetilU^k ^ f before^ Lord' Holt 'ft wasiteld that 

a soap-boiler might, during his term^ remove the vstsmo had set tip 

ili'X 

^lb 4 hat tinotgs^#m& 

a ittiepiuposa^ofitindeioruna^ 

fact^^.9llpyjbe Willem am ' ^ 

empuiryri 
^ntract ( 

artid»s\%htosek« (haiaftoiirxyv.^£aMsei7« Aipt# 

^i*Mw 4 <iwmts^a^ net entittc<k\ mmave 


tenant at Ins omieapeitse^iandi with Ualasffi]otd*sxxMn»at in wrtemg. 
pmvldod that tAaifmhold.wasnot mjnned on that^anyrtninry Was 
madbtg[ood^<iBiimithnh.b^ remonral a month's TV(qitlen>nnitioe' wai> 
mysewdO['the;inndlotd,iJwho had an ^optioa tof piuxhaser UMeri tlie 
Agricultural Holdings Act 1883 the tenant might, andar aimiiar 
coodt^ensi imntoye Jxtmea/a]thmi|(h theHantilkoird had not ocmaented 
to aheir cittctmii Tthe Agnoulktiirad Heldmgs Act i^eatextenM 
thiapromion tordeumixa orbimdingsiacqiumd^ althoughmdt annexed 
pnsreChsd, by\thAvteiiant ^Similar rights were created by the 
mehts Cknttpeoasation Act chncl by the htosket C^denditT 
ConiKtnatum ^Axt ^895 AU ctiwselpsovisions were f^nacted by 
the AgricaltamiHoldim^ Aotz^oft. 

Again, ornamental fixtures, set up by the tenant for ornament and 
conveipottce, such as anci lQplqM-vlass^,8, tapestry, jrpn- 

backs to chimeyt/ watoseotmxed^by^M^^ tUatlUe chunney-pieocs, 
are held toubeipi^ to thedeciaat,.and toiborromoVablevwithDut the 
hMidiord's oonsent. Hererag^lntheaxtentof^tlw prwiege hai^,bcen>a 
matter oi^sornaimcert^nty. 

In dU these cases the 'fixtures must be removed during the term 

the ^tenant g!iv«i*up poseesskm of Ihe premises Without removing 
ibhetifixtores, it^wUlibe presonrad^^m appears} that he'^hasimade a 
gift* Df>thain<to.thaian(iiord,) and that.prasuinptsoa paohably could 
not be rebutlfCd by positive evidenccfpf a contrary mtention His 
fight to the' fixtures Is not, however, dfesti;oyed by. the mere expiry 
Of the term, 'If'^hc stiU remains m* jHissessiaxi , * btit if (he hae^once 
left! the preiriiBosi hotcannot aomei back' and daun hm fixtonn. In 
one case where *thai fixim^es bad^actu^Uy bean severed from the free- 
hold after the end, of the texttv it was held that the tenant. had no 
right tojecoVetihem 

' a 'As‘betW€*rti heir and executor oradmiAfstrator ‘ The questton 
of*'fintureSi arasos* between these paotaCs m tiiet deatli of ai (person 
owning land. .Xhe.executor.haaoo right: ,ioiarentioveitinde.totnr«s, 
set jhp for the benefit pi the inheritance .As regards ofoam^tal 
obji^cts, the riile auicqutd piantatur rd/o, sdto cedit was in feafly tidies 
somewhat Aelasi^d ia‘favOi!n* of ’ the executor M far* back aS ' 1701 , 
iOwaaDhtldothatihangings fixed ito a waU foconuunaht pa8aad<^tD the 
executor , < and^aklioogl^i^rerefiect-ol this relaxation wnsenbafOaeiH^ 
cut, down, itris suppottod by the decisions of the comts^amruung 
the executor's right to valuable tappstrics hffix^cT by a tenant for 
liffiJto*the walls bf u?hotibe'for omamciit and their better emoyment 
as oiiatbeisi(X4i|^ 'v /Taiidsr, loos.^App Css 15^), iandethaaame 
has boeni held as tcnatatufeis and bfoaseugroi^isrseitfon podoftalstm 
the grounds pi a mansion iionse. 

3 When a tenant for life of land dies, tlie question of fixtures 
anaea Between his representatives and the personx^next bittitkd to 
the/aafcato fititae TumaindoiMnan or nevevsioaer). <The reiussn^riman 
is x|ot. so^gr^at a lavourito.of ,thn law.as Cho h9i^^«and the r#ght to 
fixtures }s« construpd more iavQURably dor ^exeputprs than in the 
procedifig cases between heir and executor Whatever are executor’s 
fixtures af^nst* the hteir would •‘therefore ^be (rtecutor's fbetures 
against! ithe^mlnallkle]^.Jnan And’Ohe (oesnlt >0f* the caises seemi do 
be that/a§ifigainst| the regiaindor, ,tho axecutCMr of thie tenant for hfe 
would be certamly entitled to trade fixtures Agricultural /fixtures 
are not removable by the executor 6f a tenant foriife 

' As between sbuer and buyer, a purchase of the lands 'inbhides 
a porthase ofiOU the fi»tm«sk ^Buuiiere the intention iod the parties 
IS of, great importanee^ ^Soimdas^uieslions may anse fis othenciaiMita 
aa betweca4nori^or: tan A morigagee When land jo jnortg^ed 
the ^fixtures pass with it, ufiless a contrary intention is ei^mssea m 
the conveyance ; add tnis^oven Where the bhattds'affix^ are* the 
sutfieicit)Ol;a hire pnuchase agreement {Reynolds v. Mhby, 1903, 
i( KvBf .9^) ' AgaiUi. tm reference , to rbiUs. o£ sale ^thei^ipastionf arisea 
Hills, pfi sale are,tdi?ppsitipns of personal^ prppeifty similar ito.snort«> 
gue^, the possession remaining with the person sellmg them. To 
m&e^^m*TEUld they must be registere^d, and so the questioin' has 
arisen I whether deeds conveying fbdttres ought nbt^to have :|>eeci 
xngwterbd.as billi.iOf Mie tUnJessjih waaihesmtentiQn bf iUo-mighm 
to make.thbj^xtums a^distmct secuuty, it, .sefems. that la of 
mortgage ehibracing them does not require to be registered as a bill 
Of sale ' 'The question 6f ikhat is Gris' notia fixture nm^t^^ilsa 0 !ften 
beoonsideted m questions of ratiag^Or aasessiuent 
1 Thaifluw of (Scotland ae tg, fiaotumo is the same iahttbaltioffGaf land. 
The li^wnitmalrHoldiiigs (Scotjandl Acta z8a|,ti5a* 3JL|4«.and,i9oo 
tb^mazket gardens}^, give a smfilar s^tu^r^lht of removal 
The isirof 'fr^uuid' has' been'the subject df the special legislation 
sketbhed itti thmanbCle aLAMOumu * amo TnKamr. 'Ihe* JE^vnoh^ Code 
raebgmsesidhe 'right 'olrithe liiipikncheaiyr to^gemova/affllclns 
attaobed, b>^ J»m>tP<the<sub;cctQfJi|iS fstaj^,^! the of Jtn^ ttern 

on mudng good the place frpm^ which, they were ^en (Art ^599) » 
and mere diVil' Codes- Of' Italy TArt 

49^)/^^P<dn (Arts. 4fi7,.^*4£9)y^I^rtugal 'J(Att. aaxy) and tSmsany 

(Afftai SOfi 7 » >P 4 I 9 ) 

.iThe,|aw 9 i thefTb^tcd ^UteaiMttoAxtures uii9bitantiaUy idaniica| 
with Englim common )aw. Constructive, as well as actual, annexa* 
t}on IS ibcogthzed^ The samC’T^&mtiotts ' (frtm the common* law 
rills qUkqim soh ^udtiyott regatdo trade fixtures, and 

ornamental fixtures, such as tapestry, have oeenmoognisecL 

dmhlamptinaf^ pmm of thbiCQd&Ci>nl*«m in forconfrith^ut 
modifiq%t|on in ,Qjiebec jCivil Code, Arts 374 et seq ) land St 
LttCla (Ci^'Codfe,*Atts.'^ fet 8 eq)^hey have Been re-ettacted m 
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iobataace. Some of the Britieh colonies have conferred n statutory 
light to remove fixtures on tenants (cf» Tasmania, Landlord and 
Tenant Act 1874). In certain of the colonies acquired by cession or 
settlement (e g New Zealand) the Enghsb Landlord and Tenant Act 
1651 IS m force 

Autkorttibs —English law * Amos and Ferard, Law of Fixtwf$$ 
(3rd ed., London, 1883) ; Blown, Law of Fixtufs (3rd ed , London, 
1873) * ^de, on Rating (and ed , London, Z903I Scots Law : 
Hunter, Landlord and Tanant , ^skine's FnnSples (aoth. ed^ 
Editt , 1903). Amenoan law Bronson, Law of Ftxturei (St Paul, 
Z904) ; Reeves, Root Froparty (Boston, 1904) ; Ruling Cases (London 
and Boston, X894-X901), Tit, Fixtures " (American Notes) 

(A R«) 


nZBAU, ABMAND HIPPOLYTB LOUIS (X8Z9-1896), French 
[diysxcist, was bom at Pans on the a3rd of Septemb^ 2819. 
His earhest work was concerned with improvements in photo- 
mphic processes , and then, m association with J. B. L, Foucault, 
ne eugaged in a series of investigations on the mterference of 
light and heat In 1849 he published the first results obtained 
by hh method for determming the speed of propagation of light 
(see Light), and in 1850 with E. Gounelle measured the velocity 
of electricity. In 1853 he described the employment of the con- 
denser as a means for increasing the efficiency of the induction- 
coil. Subsequently he studied the expansion of solids by heat, and 
applied the phenomena of interference of light to the measure- 
ment of the dilatations of crystals He died at Venteuil on the 
18th of September 1896. He became a member of the French 
Academy m i860 and of the Bureau des Longitudes in 1878. 

FJOBD, or Fiord, the anglicised Norwegian word for a long 
narrow arm of the sea running far inland, with more or less 
precipitous cliffs on each side. These ** sea-lochs,’’ as they are 
sometimes called, present many peculiar features. Th^ differ 
entirely from an estuary in the fact that they are bounded sea- 
wards by a rocky sill, covered by shallow water, and they deepen 
inland for some distance before the bottom again curves up to 
the surface. They are thus true rock basins drowned in sea- 
water. It is pomted out by Dr H. R. Mill that Loch Morar on 
the west coast of Scotland, a fresh-water basin 178 fathoms deep, 
with Its surface 30 ft above sea-level, which 1$ connected wi^ 
the sea by a short river, is exactly similar m configuration to 
Loch Etive, 80 fathoms deep, filled with sea-water which pours 
over the seaward sill m a waterfall with the retreatmg tide ; 
that Loch Nevis with a depth of 70 fathoms has its sill 8 fathoms 
below the surface, while the gigantic Sogne Fjord m Norway, 
more than 100 m. m length, Is a rock b^m with a maximum 
depth of 700 fathoms. Any inland rock basin such as Loch 
Morar would become a fjord if the seaward portion sank below 
sea-level The origm of these rock basins has not yet been 
satisfactorily determined. Recent work upon somewhat similar 
basms in the high Alps has suggested local weathering of surface 
rock in fracture belts or faulted areas, or dikes, where material 
is easily eroded, thus producing a trough bounded by high walls 
in which a lake forms under favourable conditions. But in- 
vestigations m such regions as the Rocky Mountains and the 
Yosemite Valley, where there is frequently a ** reversed grade ” 
similar to that near the seaward end of rock basms and fjords, 
seem to show, m some cases at least, that such a formation may 
be due to the ** gougmg ” effect of a glacier coming down the 
valley which it constantly deepens where the ice pressure and 
the supply of erodine material are gr^test. There may be several 
causes, but the results are the same in all these drowned valleys. 
The mass of sea-water in the depth of the basin is either un- 
affected by the seasonal changes in surface temperature, which 
in Norway penetrate no deeper than 200 fathoms, or else, as in 
Loch Goil, the fresher film of surface water responds quu^ly to 
seasonal changes, while the heat of advancing summer penetrates 
so slowly to the depth of the basm that It takes six months 
to reach the bottom, arriving there in winter. It has been found 
that Where the fresher surface water has been frosen over, the 
temperature may be as much as 45^ F. at a few fathoms from 
the surface. When the surfisce is warmest, on the other hand, 
the depths are coldest 

1 . Ihj; KLACCUS, a cognomen in the plebeian gens Fulvia, one of the 
ij^t illustnoas in ancient Rome. Cicero and Plmy state that 


the famite came from Tusculum, where some were still living in 
the middle of the xst century B.C. Of the Fulvii Flacci the most 
important were the following : 

Quiimus FtTLirius Fiaccus, son of the first of the family, 
Marcus, who was consul with Appius Claudius Caudex in s^. 
He especially distinguished himself during the second Punic 
War, He was consul four times (237, 224, 2x2, 209), censor (231) 
pontifex maximus (sx6), prae^r urb^us (215). During his 
first consulships he did good service against the iugurians, Gauls 
and Insubrians. In 2x2 he defeated Hanno near Beneventum, 
and with his colleague Appius Claudius Fulcher began the siege 
of (Tapua. The capture of this place was considered so important 
that their impenum was prolonged, but on condition that they 
should not leave Capua until it had been taken. Hannibal’s 
unexpected diversion against Rome interfered with the operations 
'for the moment, but his equally unexpected retirement enabled 
Fiaccus, who had been summoned to Rome to protect city, 
to return, and bring the siege to a successful conclusion. He 
punished the inhabitants with great seventy, dleging in excuse 
that they had shown themselves bitterly hostile to Rome. He 
was nominated dictator to hold the consular elections at which 
he was himself elected (209). He was appointed to the command 
of the army in Lucania and Bruttium, where he crushed all further 
attempts at rebellion. Nothing further is known of him. The 
chief authority for his life is the part of Livy dealing with the 
penod (see Punic Wars). 

His brother Gnasus was convicted of gross cowardice against 
Hannibal near Herdoniae m 210, and went into voluntary exile 
at Tarquinii. His son, Quintus, waged war with signal success 
against the Celtiberians in 182-X81, and the Ligurians in 179. 
Ilaving vowed to buil^ a temple to Fortuna Equestris, he 
dismantled the temple of Juno Lacmia in Bruttium of its marble 
slabs. This theft became known and he was compelled to 
restore them, though they were never put back m their places. 
Subsequently he lost his reason and hanged himself. 

Marcus Fulvius Flaccus, grandnephew of the first Quintus, 
lived in the times of the Gracchi, of whom he was a strong 
supporter. After the death of Tiberius Gracchus (133 B.c ) 
he was appointed m his place one of the commission of three 
for the distribution of the land. He was suspected of having 
had a hand m the sudden death of the younger Scipio (129), 
but there was no direct evidence against him. When consul 
m X25, he proposed to confer the Roman citizenship on all the 
allies, and to allow even those who had not acquired it the right 
of appeal to the popular assembly against penal judgments. 
This proposal, though for the time successfully opposed by the 
senate, eventually led to the Social War. The attack made upon 
the Massilians (who were allies of Rome) by the Salluvii (Salyes) 
afforded a convenient excuse for sending fiaccus out of Rome. 
After his return in triumph, he was again sent away (122), this time 
with Gaius Gracchus to Carthage to found a colony, but did not 
remain absent long. In X2z the disputes between the optima tes 
and the party of Gracchus culminated in open hostilities, 
during which Fiaccus was killed, together with Gracchus and a 
number of his supporters. It is generally agreed that Fiaccus was 
perfectly honest m his support of the Gracchan reforms, but bis 
hot-headedness did more harm than good to the cause. Cicero 
(Brutus, 28) speaks of him as an orator of moderate powers, but 
a diligent student. 

See Livy, Epit 59-61 ; Val. Max. 5 i * Veil. Fat ii. 6 ; 
^piaa, JEtsU, Civ i. x8. ax, 24*26 ; Plutarch, Gracchus^ 10. 1$ ; 
a&Q A. H J . Greenidge, Hisi^ of Roms (1904), and authorities quoted 
under Gracchus, 


FLACH, OROPKCn JACQUES (1846- ), Ftaiich jurist and 

historian, was bom at Strassbuig^ Alsace, on the x6th of February 
1846, of a family known at least as early as the 26th century, when 
Sigismond Fla^ was the first professor of law at Strassburg 
Umversity. G. L Flsch studied classics and law at Strassbtng, 
and in took his degree of doctor of law. In his theses os 
well as in his early wntings — such ns De la subrogatiion riebe, 
la Bommm pnsstssto, and Suf la durie des effeis de la mimnii 
(z87o>— he endeavoured to explain the problems of laws by 
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m^ans of history, an idea ivhich was to B^nce at thaii time, 
The Franco^erman War engaged Ilach's activities in othor 
directions, and he spent two years (described m bis Strashurf 
apris U bomhardement, 1873) at work on the rebuilding of the 
hbrary and the museum^ which had been destroyed by Prussian 
shells. VHien the time came for him to dioose between Germany 
and France, he settled definitely in Paris, where he completed 
his scientific training at the £cole des Chartes and the £cole des 
Hautes Etudes. Havi^ acted for some time as secretary to 
Jules Sdnardi ex-president of the Constituent Assembly, he 
published an original paper on artistic copyright, but as soon as 
possible resumed the history of law. In 2879 he became assistant 
to the jurist Edouard Laboulaye at the College de France, and 
succeeded him in 1884 in the chair of comparative legislation 
Since 1877 he had been professor of comparative law at the free 
school of the political sciences. To qualify himself for these 
two positions ne had to study the most diverse civilizations, 
including those of the East and Far East (e.g Quinary, Russia 
and Japan) and even the antiquities of Babylonia and other 
Asiatic countries. Some of his lectures have been published, 
particularly those concerning Ireland: Histotre du rigtme 
agraire de Vlrlande (1883) , Canstderaitons sur Vhtsiotre politique 
de Vlrlande (1885)] and Jonathan Swift, son aeUon politique 
en Irlande (1886). 

His chief efforts, however, were concentrated on the history 
of ancient French law. A celebrated lawsuit m Alsace, pleaded 
by his friend and compatriot Ignace Chaufiour, aroused his 
interest by reviving the question of the origin of the feudal 
laws, and gradually led him to study the formation of those 
laws and the early growth of the feudal system. His great work^ 
Les Ortpnes de Vanctenne France^ was produced slovdy. In the 
first volume, Le RSpnie seigneurtal (1886), he depicts the tnumph 
of mdividualism ai^ anarchy, showmg how, after Charlemagne’s 
great but sterile efforts to restore the Roman principle of 
sovereignty, the great landowners gradually monopolized the 
various functions in the state ; how society modelled on antiquity 
disappeared ; and how the only living organisms were vassdage 
and clientship. The second volume, Les Ortgtnes eommunales, la 
ihdalite et la chevalerte (1893), deals with the reconstruction of 
society on new bases whic^ took place in the zoth and iith 
centuries. It explidns how the Gallo-Roman tnlla gave place to 
the village, with its fortified castle, the residence of the lord , 
how new towns were formed by the side of old, some of which 
disappeared ; how the townspeople united m corporations ; and 
how the communal bond proved to be a powerful mstrument 
of cohesion. At the same time it traces the birth of feudalism 
from the gOrms of the Gallo-Roman personal eoihttatus ; and 
shows how the bond thid; united the different parties was the 
contract of the fief, and how, after a slow mwth of three 
centuries, feudalism was definitely organised m the isth century. 
In 1904 appeared the third volume, La Renaissance de Vetat, 
in which the author describes the efforts of the Capetian kmgs 
to reconstruct the power of the Frankish kings over ^e whole 
of Gaul ,* and goes on to show how the dergy, the heirs Of the 
imperial tradition, encouraged this ambition , how the great lords 
of the kingdom (l^e ** princes,” as Flach calls tiiem), whether as 
allies or foes, pursued the same end : and how, before the close 
of the 22th century, the Capetian kin^ were in possession of 
the organs and the means of action which were to render them 
80 powerful and bring about the early downfall of feudalism 

In these three volumes, which appeared at long intervals, 
the author’s theories are not always m complete harmony, nor 
are they always presented in a very luminous or coherent manner, 
but they ^e marked by originality and vigour Flach gave 
liiem a solid basis by the wid^ rang^ of his researches, utilizing 
charters and cartularies (published and unpublished), chronicles, 
lives of saints, and even those dangerous guides, the chansons 
de geste. He owed little to the histonans of f^dalism who knew 
what feudalism was, but not how it came about He pursued the 
same method in his VOrigine de VhahiWion et des lieux habttis 
en France (1899)1 whi^ he discusses some of the theories 
circulated by A. Meitzen in Gerinany and by Arbois de Jubain- 


ville in France* Following m the footsteps of the jurist F. C. 
von Savigny, Flach studied the teaching of law in the middle 
ages and the Renaissance, and produced Cufas, les glossaieurs 
et les Bartelistes (1883), and Etudes critiques sur VhuUrire du 
droit romain au moyen ige, avec textes inidtU (1890) 

FLACIU8 (Ger, Flath, Slav. Vlakich), MATTHIAS (2520- 
1575)* sumamed iLtVRZCUs, Lutheran reformer, was b^ at 
Aabona, m lUjrria, on the 3rd of March 1520 Losing his father 
in childhood, he was in early years self-educated, and made 
himself able to profit by the instructions of the humanist, 
Baptista Egnatius in Venice. At the age of seventeen he 
decided to join a monastic order, with a view to sacred learning. 
His intention was diverted by his uncle, BaJdo Lupetmo, pro- 
I vmcid of the Franciscans, in sympathy with the Reformation, 
who induced him to enter on a university career, from iS39> 
at Basel, Tubingen and Wittenbeig Here he was welcom^ 
(1541) by Melanchthon, being well introduced from Tubingen, 
and here he came under the decisive influence of Luther In 
1544 he was appointed professor of Hebrew at Wittenberg. 
He married m the autumn of 1545, Luther taking part in the 
festivities ^ He took his master’s degree on the 24th of February 
1546, ranking first among the graduates Soon he was prominent 
in the theological discussions of the time, opposing strenuously 
the ” Augsburg Interim,” and the compromise of Melanchthon 
known as the ” Leipzig Interim ” (see Adiaphorists). Melan- 
chthon wrote of him with venom as a renegade (“ aluimus in sinu 
serpentem”), and Wittenberg became too hot for him. He 
removed to Magdeburg (Nov. 9, 1551), where his feud with 
Melanchthon was patched up. On the 17th of May 1557 he was 
appointed professor of New Testament theology at Tena ; but 
was soon involved m controversy with Strigel, his colleague, on 
the syneigistic question (relating to the function of the Will in 
conversion), ^rming the natural mability of man, he un- 
wittingly fell into expressions consonant with the Matiichaean 
view of sm, as not an accident of human nature, but involved in 
Its substance, since the Fall Resisting ecclesiastical censure, 
he left Jena (Feb 2562) to found an academy at Regensburg. 
The project was not successful, and in October 2566 he accepted 
a call from the Lutheran community at Antwerp Thence he 
was driven (Feb 1567) by the exigencies of war, and betook 
himself to Frankfort, where the authorities set their faces 
against him. He proceeded to Strassburg, was well received 
by the superintendent Marbach, and hoped he had found on 
asylum. But here also his religious views stood in his way; 
the authorities eventually ordenng him to leave the city by May- 
day 1573. Agam betaking himself to Frankfort, the prioress, 
Catharma von Meerfeld, of the convent of White Ladies, 
harboured him and his family m despite of the authorities 
He fell ill at the end of 1574 ; the city council ordered him to 
leave by Mayday 1575 ; but death released him on the 12th 
of March 1575. His first wife, by whom he had twelve children, 
died in 1564 ; m the same year he remarried and had further 
issue. His son Matthias was professor of philosophy and 
medicine at Rostock Of a life so tossed about the literary 
fruit was mdeed remarkable His polemics we may pass over ; 
he stands at the fountain-head of the scientific study of church 
history, and—if we except, a great exception, the work of 
Laurentius Valla — of hermeneutics also No doubt his impelling 
motive was to prove popery to be built on bad history and bad 
exegesis. Whether l^at be so or not, the extirpation of bad 
histoxy and bad exegesis is now felt to be of equal mterest to 
all religionists. Hence the permanent and continuous value of 
the principles embodied in Flacius’ Catalogus testium yeritaUs 
(1556 ; revised edition by J C. Dietericus, 1672) and his Clams 
scripturae sacrae (1567), followed by his Glossa compendiana 
in N. Testamentum (1570) His characteristic formula, ” historia 
est fundamentum doctnnae,” is better understood now than 
m his own day. 

See J B Ritter, Ftaetus*s Leben u Tod (272,5) . M Twesten, M. 
Flactus lUyrtcus (1844) , W Preger, Af Floats Illyrtcus u setw 
Ze%t (1839-1861) , G Kawerau, in Herzog-Hauck s Realenp^MopMte 
(2899). (A* GO.*) 
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ki^domi of EnglsmA, Soodaiid and Ireland whoso patron 
taints thsy severally were. * 

The Bayeux tapestry, commamorating the Norman conquest 
of England, contains abundant representations of the fla^ pf 
the period borne upon the lances of the knights of William’s 
army* They appear small in size, and pointed, frequently 
indented into three points and bearing pales, crosses and roundels. 
One, a Saxon pennon, is triangular, and roundly indented mto 
four points ; one banner is of segmental shape and rayed, and 



Fio 4. — Pennons and Standards from the Bayoux Tapestry. 


bears the figure of a bird, which has been supposed to represent 
the raven of the war>-fiag of the Scandinavian Vikings (fi^. 4). 
In all, thirty-seven pennons borne on lances by various knights 
are represented m the Bayeux tapestry, and of these twenty-eight 
have triple points, whilst others have two, four or five. The 
devices on these pennons are very varied and distinctive, although 
the date is prior to the period in which heraldry liecame definitdy 
established. In fact, the flags and their charges are probably 
not >re^ly significant of the people bearing &em ; for, even 
admitting that personal devices were used at the time, the 
figures may have been placed without studied intention, and 
so give the general figure only of such flags as happened to have 
come under the observation of the artists. The figures are 
probably rather ornamental and symbolic than strictly heraldic, 
~that IS, personal devices, for the same insignia do not appear 
OR the shields of the several bearers. The dragon standard 
which he is known to have borne is placed near Harold ; but 
similar figures appear on the shields of Norman warriors, which 
iact has induced a writer in the Journal of ike Archaeologtcal 
Assoaaiion (vol. xiii. p. 113) to suppose that on the spears of 
the Saxons they represent only trophies tom from the shields 
of the Normans, and that they are not ensigns at all Standards 
in form much resembling these dragons appear on the Arch of 
Titus and the Trajan column as the standards of barbarians. 

At the battle of the Standard in 1x38 the English standard 
was formed of the mast of a ship, having a silver pyx at the 
top and bearing three sacred banners, dedicated severally to 
St Peter, St John of Beverley and St Wilfrid of Ripon, the 
whole bein^ fastened to a wheeled vehicle. Representations 
of three-pointed, cross-bearing pennons are found on seals of 
as early date as the Norman era, and the warriors in the first 
crusade bore three-pomted pennons. It is possible that the 
three pomts with the three roundek and cross, which so often 
appear on these banners, have some reference to the faith of 
the bearers in the Trinity and in the Crucifixion, for in con- 
temporary representations of Christ’s resurrection and descent 
into hell he bears a three-pointed banner with cross above. 
The triple indentation so common on the flags ct this period has 
been supposed to be the origin of one of the Imomablje ordinaries 


-*<-rtbe pile. The pile/’ it may be explained, is in the form olf f. 
wedge, and unless otherwise spedfied in the blaxon, occupies 
the central porto Of the escutcheon, issuing from the middle 
chief. It may, however, issue from any other extremity of the 
shield, and there may be more than one. More secular characters 
were, however, not uncommon. In 1244 Henry III. gave order 
for a “ dragon to be made in fashion of a standard of ted silk 
sparkling all over with fine gold, the tongue of whidi should be 
made to resemble burning fire and appear to be continually 
moving, and the eyes of sapphires or other suitable stones.” 
The Stege of Curlaverock, an Anglo-Norman poem of the 14th. 
century, describes the heraldic things on the banners of the 
knights at the siege of that fortress. Of the king himself the 
writer says 

“ £n Sa banniSre trois lupaite 

De or fin eetoient nus cn rouge , 

and he goes on to describe the kingly characteristics these may 
be supposed to symbolize. A MS m the British Museum (one 
of Sir Chmtopher Barker’s heraldic collection, Harl. 4632) 
gives drawings of the standards of English kings from Edward 
III. to Henry VIII., which are roughly but artistically 
coloured 

The principal varieties of flags borne during the middle 
ages were the pennon, the banner and the standard. The 

guydhommes ” or guidons,” ” banderolls,” ** pennoncells,’^ 
“ streamers ” or pendants, may be considered as mmor varieties. 
The pennon (fig. 5, B) was a purely personal ensign, sometunes 
pointed, but more generally forked or swallow-tailed at the 
end It was essentially the flag of the knight simple, as apart 
from the knight banneret, borne by him on his lance, charged 
with his personal armorial bearings so displayed that they 
stood m true position when he couched his lance for action. 
A MS of the i6th century (Harl. 2358) in the British Museum, 
which gives minute particulars as to the size, shape and bearings 
of the standards, banners, pennons, guydhommes, pennoncells, 
, says ” a pennon must be two yards and a hdf long, made 
round at the end, and contevneth the armes of the owner,” 
and warns that ” from a standard or streamer a man may flee 
but not from his banner or pennon bearing his arms ” 

A pennoncell (or penselle) was a duninutive pennon carried 
by the esquires. Fl^s of this character were largely used on 



Fio 5 — Af Labarum from medallion of Constantine ; B, Medieval* 
f Pennon ; C, Medieval Banner , D, Standard of Henry V« 

any special occasicgi of ceremony, and more particularly at state 
funerals. For instanoe, we find ” XII, doz. penselles amongst 
the items that figured at tfie funeral of the duke of Norfolk in 
^S 54 f and in the description of the lord mayor’s procession in the 
fi^owing year we read of ** ij goodly pennes (state baxges) deckt 
with fiages and stremersi and a m (xooo) pmelles.” Amongst 
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tiie items tliat mn the total cost of that funend of Oliver Cromw^ 
up to ah euotmous aum of moneys we find mention of ttdrty doxen 
of pemiohoeUs a foot long and ooetlng tmnty shiUtnge a doxen^ 
and twenty dozen of the same kind of flags at twelve shfllinga a 
dozen. 

The banner was, in the eailier days of diivalry, a square 
though at a later date it is often found gnmter in length than m 
** depth, precisely as is the case in the Ordinary national flags of 
to*day» In some very early examples it is found considerably 
longer in the depth on the staff than in its outward projciction 
from the Staff. The banner was charged in a manner exactly 
similar to the shield of the owner, and it was borne by Imights 
banneret and all above them in rank. As a rough guide it may 
be taken that the banner of an emperor was 6 n. squm^ ; of a 
king, 5 ft. ; of a prince or duke, 4 ft. ; of a marquis, earl, viscount 
or baron, 3 ft square. As the function of the banner was to 
display arxhorial bearings of the dignitary who had the 
right to cany it, it is evident that the square form was the most 
convenient and akin to the shield of primal heraldry. In fact, 
flags were originally heraldic emblems, though in modem devices 
the strict laws of heraldry have often been departed from. 

The rank of knights bannerets was higher them that of ordinary 
knights, and they could be created on the field of battle only. 
To create a kni^t banneret, the king or commander-in-chief 
in person tore off the fly of the pennon on the lance of the knight, 
thus turning it roughly mto the square fl^ or banne^, and so 
making the knight a banneret The date in which this dignity 
originated is uncertain, but it was probably about the penod of 
Edward I. John Oiandos is said to have been made a banneret 
by the Black Prmce and the king of Castile at Najara on the 3rd 
of April 1367 ; John of Copeland was made a banneret m the 
reign of Edward III , he having taken prisoner David Bruce, the 
Scottish king, at the battle of Durham, In more modem times 
Captain John Smith, of Lord Bernard Stuart’s troop of the 
Ki^s Guards, who saved the royal banner from the parlia- 
mentary troops at EdgehiU, was made a knight banneret by 
Charles I. From this time the custom of creating knights 
banneret ceased until it was revived by Qeoige II. after Dettingen 
in 1743, When the dignity was again conferred. It is true, however, 
that, when in 1763 Sir William Erskine presented to George III* 
sixteen stands of colours captured by his r^ment [now the 
X5th (king's) Hussars] at Emsdorf, he was raised to the dignity 
of knight banneret, but as the ceremony was not perform^ on 
the field of battle, the creation was considered irregular, and his 
possession of the rank was not generally recognized. 

The banner was therefore not only a personal ensign, but it 
also denoted that he who bore it was the leader of a military 
force, laige or small according to his degree or estate. It was, 
in fact, the battle flag of the leader who controlled the po^cular 
force l^t followed it mto the fight. Every baron who in time 
of war had furnished the proper number of men to his kero was 
entitled to charge with his aims the banner which they followed. 
There could indeed be at present found no better representative 
of the medieval banner ” than what we now term the royal 
standard ” j it is essentially the personal battle flag of the king of 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, It and o&er 
royal and imperial standards have now become ** standards,” 
inasmuch as they are to-day used for display in the same fashion, 
and for the same purposes as was the ” standard ” of old. The 
” gonfalon ” or “ gonfannon was a battle flag differing from 
the ordinaty banner in that it was not attached to the pole but 
hung from it crosswise, and was not always square m shape 
but serrated; so that the lower edge formed streamers. The 
gonfalon was in action borne close to the personof thecommander- 
in-dhief and qefioted his position. In certain of the Italian 
cities chief itti^trates had the privilege of bearing a gonfalon, 
and for this reason were known as gonfaloniere.” 

The standard (i^. 5, D)was a flag df noble size, long, tepering 
towards the fly (the fly ” is that portion of the Hig farthet 
from the poM^ the ** hoist ** the portion of the flag attached to 
the pole), the e&es of the flag Irtn^ior heurdeved, and wi^ 
the ends Split and rotmded off. The shape was not, however, by 

*/ 


any means uniform during the middle ages nor were there any 
definite rules as to its charges. It varied in size according to 
the rank of the owner. The Tudor MS, mentioned above says 
of the royal standard of that time-*-” the Standard to be sett 
before king’s pavilion or tente, and not to be borne in 

battayle ; to bt m length eleven yards ” A MS. of the tune 
of Henry VII. gives the following dimensions for standards * 
” The King’s had a length 6f eight yards ; that of a duke, seven ; 
a marquis, six and a half ; att earl, six ; a viscount, five and a 
half ; a baron, five ; a k^ht barmret, four and a half , and 
a knight four yards ” The standard was, in fact, from its size, 
and as its very name nnphes, not meant to be carried mto action, 
as was the banner, but to denote the actual position of it& pos- 
sessor on occasions of state ceremonial, or on the tilting ground, 
and to denote the actual plauie occupied by him and his following 
when the hosts were assembled m camp preparatory for battle 
It was essentially a flag denoting position, whereas the banner 
was the rallying point of its followers in the actual field. Its 
uses are now fulfilled, as far as royalties are concerned, by the 
” banner ” which has now become the ” royal standard,” and 
which floats over the palace where the king is m residence, is 
hoisted at the salutmg point when he reviews his troops, and is 
broken from the mainmast of any ship m his navy the moment 
that his foot treads its deck. The essential condition of the 
standard was that it should always have the cross of St George 
conspicuous m the innermost part of the hoist immediately con- 
tiguous to the staff ; the remainder of the flag was then divided 
fesse-wtse by two or more stripes of colours exactly as the 
heraldic ” ordinary ” termed ” fesse ” crosses the shield horizon- 
tally. The colours used as stripes, as also those used m the fnnge 
or ordering of the standard, were those which prevailed m the 
arms of the bearer or were those of his livery. The standard 
here depicted (^. 5, D) is that of Henry V. , the colours white 
and blue, a white antelope standing between two red roses, and 
m the interspaces more red roses. To quote again from the 
Harleian MS. above mentioned * ” Every standard and guidon 
to have in the chief the cross of St George, the beast or crest with 
his devyce and word, and to be shtt at the end.” The motto 
indeed usually figured on most standards, though occasionally 
it was missing. An excellent type of the old standard is that 
of the earls of Percy, which bore the blue lion, the crescent, 
and the fetterlock-**all badges of the family-— whilst, as tokens 
of matrimonial alimnees with the famihes of Poynings, Bryan 
and Fitzpayne, a silver key, a bugle-horn and a falchion were 
respectively displayed. There was also the histone Percy motto, 
Esp^ance en Diem, No one, whatsoever his rank, could possess 
more than one banner, smee it displayed his heraldic arms, which 
were unchangeable. A single individual, however, might possess 
two or three standards smee this flag displayed badges &at he 
could multiply at discretion, and a motto that he could at any 
time change. For example, the standards of Henry VII , mostly 
green and white — ^the colours of the Tudor livery — ^had m one 
” a red firye dragon,” in another ” a donne kowe,” m a third 
” a silver greyhound and two red roses ” The standard was 
always borne by an emment person, and that of Heniy V. at 
Agincourt is supposed to have been carried upon a car that 
preceded the king. At Nelson’s funeral his banner and standard 
were borne in the procession, and around his coffin were the 
banderolls — square, bannerlike flags bearing the various arms 
of his family Imeage. Nelson’s standard bore his motto, Paltnam 
qut merutt ferat, but, in lieu of the cross of St Geoige, it bore the 
union of the crosses of St Geoige, St Andrew and St Patrick, 
the medieval England having expended mto the Umted Kingdom 
of Great Bntom and Ireland. Again, at the funeral of the duke 
of Wellington we find amongst the flags his personal banner 
and standard, and ten banderolls of the duke's pedigree and 
descent. 

The guidon, a name derived from the Fr. Guyd-homme, was 
somewhat similar to the standard, but without the cross of St 
George, rounded at the end, less elonmted and altogether less 
ornate. It was borne by a leader of horse, and accorduig to a 
medieval writer ” must be two and a half yards or three yards 
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long, tind therein shnll no ames be put, but orif -ia» (inarfa bewme pfeMMtW 

crert, cognuance, and devyce ” and SwIaMl/liA <bmM4 <l»r WaWWK (tipwwrt f>w4w* 

The streamer, so called in Tudor>days but now better hnonm badijlfce qiroietirf<St>jfaitiHgitiili ifc 

as the pennant or pendemt, was ti long, tMXtting flag, whidi-itf was ere/m, tUlSt 4ndrw»« iwtuti? <WllW» jpft (» iblw .gFPl^, ip W 
dircctM " shdll stand m thd'top of a ship or in the Mreoastle, second, and the Irish harp m the l^d. His own aims^g 
and therem l>e put no armes/but the man’aicognuance ordewyce, nn * i«^o4,pin4tH)<cgntte fii dw No 

and may be of length twenty, thirty. 'forty or autly yank, and onaihttir^tyibWig<n|bfidO.Py<#ift WJHd »foP4w^»«P^rWWWfb 
IS Stitt as well as a guidon or standard." Amongst tha^flttings it is fitKMMiMyrSOts. (pvtipoata of,4ocoiiAtiqn ^ W lis 

of the ship that toOk‘*Bea«thBmp,‘earl «f 'Warwick, to Hwnocm wngular. Tbflfo hM> hpwfmfr. aliygys bo^n pne oxo^pi^, 
the re^ of Henry VU. was a “ gtete stremeur dor the sh^ iiaoM^,<f|hnii^ lon|(l))gbrA#nm4 W*Wt»vo P9o;imi^ 

id yatties m length vnj yardes in brede.” In du Jhnist twas «f a fleet illMifdw^s bot»iOntl>tH ,tbt foyai 

“a grete here holding a raggid stalfo,” -and the rest of tba>fly iFefriAxampIftt JtPtd iHftnWfff) iSlOip Iflte mappn^t of ,fh,o 
■“powtfrid fijjl of raggid stav&J" Ark Roy^ -wbw he itbn ^misjh AiJPado,; lifo 

NawWAI. FIaos —-Britkk. The v^ol atandaed «f Snglaiid duke «E H|tekn£^i«m'flsiy lit ifls ilpad btgbiftdw^ » liw re«P 
was, isdien it was hoisted on the Tower ui'the nt «f january of Oia«lfiiJ,>imdtidtO/4K^o pf >Hhdfir it edith ^ 

i8et, 13018 heraldically described Quartedy ; ml and esimmaadoddurngj^O IhdKh 

fput^. gules, thtee‘lK»hspaisiMjtgajfdant,.mimle,or/for England, The nwIMfial Of Iho Rrit»sbrfin)pii|?,ir ^ Uplon 
sycond, or, a lion taimpant, gules, svithin<a<dQiibfo tnssuM flory m iwhidi ‘Me,#MnlWMid 'i» iyn»n IhP'WWfo of St (fiei^^ St 
Counter flory of the last, 'for Sceflamd $ >t)lird, aBun,>aihafrp or, .Aadtnw md'Rt PfltmWr ,St idwige rhod <kmK htop A 
trtnnged argent, for Irdnnd." The .present standard .ommects uHint of rft PW,gw!fe, tfs 

in direct descent from the arms of the'Ponqueror. Ttese weiel national «itMgn. Aodiiow Ah tbp OWP Way WM t^ pattpn 
two leopards passant on a sred fietd, and vemamed the samel anmt of iS(»tiyMd«.aad bw.lMPaar»>aPVIfo»ia saltko argpnt, the 
until the reim of Henry IT., wlwn lions were substituted ifori Qateosad. ensign id >SAeflfa^, iQs the mppA of the two lOrowas 
leopards, and a third added. The'iMxt change itbatrtoiik pliuoej Jamas I. iiSflU«diajpioc|«^twn oKfamihg “ henpitfott^ #U 
was in me reign of Edward HI. when the (roydl anas .wan fori our nAbjects af ttbw ' gad Tfsogfloni iH filter HtJfoW Apd 
the first time quartered j m the fifit umd.fonrthl .the ifaembari. thereof, shsMibew W.tbpitimft»»Tt9P ttifi i?rws 

quarters, and the three hem of lEogland im the seoolidAnd itbuNf. ooinamiiih'^ciil]fldr3tOewt^^icyosa,gni4ilby 
The fleurs-de-lts Were assumed in token of the monanh’s claim loallsd fit Anfbaw’s^eiSR,dOingd geyiegher ,qti;ondfofl to a fotfo 
to the throne of France In the ** noats " of ildward III. ood imade<by.OHr hemlda,i«nd by i>k fo Piys odinwral to be pub- 
Uie two monaardis that succeeded hoU, the fiiuK^Its were ilishad to.OHr.sMd.aiibteats } «ifd miww fpifO-foP mr wbjepts 
powdered oVer a blue gfoand, but imderHenry V . the fieitnude'lu «£ south tBntMnphoU wefig;the/rpd.(17QSapil}y> ps tbty Wfilip.wci^t, 
ware reduced in number to throe, and tbe coat " so dcviseid «nd our .subjects ^ napth Srjtm fo tficir fofyrtpp, .the white 
remained the same nntfl the death of tQueen Eissabelh. Thehon .cross only m were gpqiiistorq^’'' .'ijus'fryA fii;st Hngm 
of Scotland and the Irish harp wane added to the fleg.on (the Jack, osiit isgenendiy .twHind, itiioygb>stniofi.}r tliOMifly of tha 
accession of James ll , and die flag thcaihad the Feenth and flog is the “dortat>lhuon,’’ ngd itnspnly a “ Jayk ’’ wbOAfipM^ 
English arms quartered In the first and fourth, quarters, fop lion «n ithe aMksMfl .of a slMp.Pf .Wgr. I^bpbnbhr fhP PPfoP df tibt 
df Scotland, red on o yellow ground, in tbe second quarter, and .fituart kmg “ Japqugs,” iwhwh James J, AbgaFA signed, gave 
the harp of Ireland, geld on a blue ground,im'tbe itluiid quarttr. .ahit name to tbeiilag,<an4 then to dfost«ffiat wluw it was brngfod* 
With the exception of the period of tbe (kimncmweitth, to Atth«denthol(3iaiflm J,i,tlMHnwPAlidi.%flffoqdltgu;^dlsSOlv/^ 
which reference <will be made later, tfaedlag cemamedithui until Ihle abipB .of > Ifiie ifMrhmMnt WWted fio t)die .fPPlfip .(TPik pf <$t 
the accession of William III , who empciKd upon the Stuart (Seoege,.faut the.unm> flag iwas ighpqii^iiWbwell fmine 

standard a central 'Shield Oartymg the amts of Nassau. iQncen fBotaetBr, with .the b»eh<hpip.tf»P9ited n|P9P Jtapwfrt. On tbe 
‘Anne made further altsevatiens ; theflrstandfaurthquaiDtegsfwere 'HeatafatiDii, CfaarlM II, >mmovad ithR IWfPtand PP (the PirKipal 
aubdifided, the.thK«lionsof England bmaghijoimhied^dhe liMLPf lunfon flog iWAS. WStmid, Add At <Iltrabbf4 'imw ibe 
Scotland in the other. lThe<dSMn^d<4fowen1nlthelSeoeluiqlH(etari; year i8oi, 3i»heii,.inD .theifogirteJivAiqWfo lwifb.4BeWft,.'tbp « 3 :pss 
the Irish' harp 'in 'the third. 'tJnder George 1. msdi^Go^ II. of .St |V|tR(dc,At«fita|ejgiriw, iupprpmted 

the'first, second and'third quarters roma)iMiditheeaine„tbemnns m.JIfaei union.^, p«..rqgibina tbwe .ffuiW PWfyes 
pf'Hanover being plaeed in thefouiqhquarter,emdtlusaantimied foeing the. dutmatwwfoalMfoS pf i Ctws 

to'be the.royal standard untfl oSoi, when the ntaadardiwas/fe, enuatiba destinot, ARd)igMmAqw%K^twut,^i^ht>stlon, pr 
arranged as first desnribed with the alMitioa of ‘the Hanoveoan herdermg, whiKh deoRtes ,tbp uWPWfW tgfoWM' i^n tbc 
arms dlsdayed on a shield m the oeotro. .On thotaomssscoi of nnimi flag^ilfoeir^ oroeadd.fit. (fq^ge iiqtq.t^ grI^,fimhqg^on 
Queen Victoria, the Hanoverian arme were removed, .and the that impraoenited AtWiPOeUMd PlWfo iftefd W9» .wqrfy .HWPPSed 
flag remamed as kto.day eidsts '’It is worthy 'Pf *efo, however, upon .tbe twhtfo iwllWie St .Andrew wAh Ofo .PfoP fitlo. To 
■that in the royal standaitl of 'King Edward VIl. which.hangs m place the Md'saMire gf jiit .Tahrfok on i^P white salbre .pf ^t 
the chapel of St Geoige «t Windsor, the ortlmiury '‘wuiged And>«w»uMbinrpb(N»ifo 4 ^bhd‘afoithpJia^t?r, noriwoiwlbe 
woman " form of thO'harp in the'insh third .qwrtormg a altered reti ssilibve have its ipteqHiriibnttfleiiqg donotWg 4^ ptwinpl wbite 
to a harp of theold Irish paUem. Ait Kmg Edward’s. musMpn .fibU , even were Ihe iMrseiltNe iwncnwed m wjidth tPA 
this banner replaced that of. Quota Victoria which for sixty^itwo . of ithe nfoite isaMire 'lAgt 'WOMid OflVteV AP<4d inpt jqy ;tbe ^t 
years had hung ifi this, the chapel of tbe order nd the Garter. Andrew oaltm, Fbiit nonly the .fijqjij u atiQn ARpejIeimng ite ;^e 
'Up to die time of -the Stuarts it >had beta the.oustom of. isohiaeof StJUtehk. iRhe dldSpulty Am btte) g<4P'*'«r 
the lord high admiral or person «i oononond pf the'flee* to fiy tbeiwh>telI>road*i) oniQP«te<fo «E lhe4i^4bWttbP«4h^ Inifgct, 
the royal stuidard as deputy of 'the sovereign. < Whan ouyaHy (fie oantanuty ef direction flf.ithq grjMS ,rad 

ceased to be, a new flog was devsrod by 'the council of state for saltiM boa been <biiek«n by efo |wit)tiagf bfAqg .rempyAd irpm ,Jhe 
the Commonwealth, which oomprised the "sonns of JEogland oenteeiof the obbqiteip«mte‘1i^t>fom.|lAp.^ An4APp 
and Ireland ih two aeveial eScvtttheona in aued flog >wft!b« a c Utkiis bCthidhe .Imb aegl SMiiiieh,^aitefoS teWPf.tA 3 iW,/Wstp- 
compartment." 'In other words, «t was a md (flag loontammg. .guuiMrifreimiMtoattoflMr»AAd»hflk>^d4iflI^ 
two shields, the one bearing the cross of St George, red on a wlute fimbnation. 

ground, the other thehorp, geld on ablaOfn>Hiid,.and round the , IQis .VneOn jMk'jsddfo WWt iqsgqvfoqt AflfignB, 

.shields was a wreath of pabn aiitd.ehanireck‘leavcs. Oneofidiese i )aiidssdkmn<byctpMARtatemssipf'fim*en 9 ||:p.teltta{i,wmldpyer. 
nags IS still in existence at! Chatham dockyard, iwbere, it « itapti fo .flies 'framiflte jBckeltefi d>f AFsry {gjan.^fferiq' ;|i;i .fbe 
m a wooden diest which ‘WaS'Haken out of a' Spanish galleon aitr liFilhrtfae'bEisbibarpitea bblee)lley, 4 >W^iKPd.fo,lhc u 

'Vigo by AdmM Sbi''Geo(gb Rodke la 0704. ’When .GraiuiKll .{ Ifloim hy tba kcd-lNWllWfltet of jwifVW* flhe 
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appear to have been first used by the duke of York as lord hkh 
admiral, who flew it when the sovereign was afloat and had the 
royal standard flymg m another ship. When a board of com- 
missioners was appomted to execute the office of lord high 
admiral this was the flag adopted, and m 1691 we find the 
admiralty, minuting the navy board, then a subordinate depart- 
ment, reauiring and directing it to cause a fitting red silk 
flag, with the anchor and cable therein, to be provided agamst 
Tuesday morning next, for the barge belonging to this board.” 
In 1725, presumably as being more pretty and artistic, the cable 
in the device was twisted round the stock of the anchor. It 
was thus made into a “ foul anchor,” the thing of all others that 
a sailor most hates^ and this despite the fact that the first lord 
at the time, the carl of Berkeley, was himself a sailor. The 
anchor retained its unseamanlike appearance, and was not 
** cleared ” till 1815, and even to this day the buttons of the 
naval uniform bear a “ foul anchor ” The “ anchor ” flag is 
solely the emblem of an administrative board , it does not carry 
the executive or combatant functions which are vested in the 
royal standard, the union or an admiral’s flag, but on two 
occasions it has been made use of as an executive flag In 171Q 
the earl of Berkeley, who at the time was not only first lord 
of the admiralty, but vice-admiral of England, obtained the 
special permission of George I to hoist it at the mam instead of 
the union flag Again in 1869, when Mr Childers, then first 
lord, accompanied by some members of his board, went on 
boa^ the “ Agincourt ” he hoisted the admiralty flag and took 
command of the combined Mediterranean and Channel squadrons, 
thus superseding the flags of the two distinguished officers who 
at the time were m command of these squadrons. It is hardly 
necessary to add that throughout the navy there was a very 
distinct feeling of dissatisfaction at the innovation. When the 
admiralty flag is flown by the sovereign it is hoisted at the fore, 
his own standard being of course at the main, and the union at 
the mizzen 

The flag of the master of the Tnnity House is the red cross 
of St Geoxge on its white ground, but with an ancient ship on 
the waves in each quarter; in the centre is a shield with a 
precisely similar device and surmounted by a lion 

The sign of a British admiral’s command afloat is always 
the same. It is the St George’s cross Of old it was borne 
on the mam, the fore, or tlie mizzen, according as to whether 
the officer to whom it pertained was admiral, vice-admiral, 
or rear-admiral, but, as ironclads superseded wooden ships, 
and a single pole mast took the place of the old three masts, 
a different method of mdicatmg rixik was necessitated To-day 
the flag of an admiral is a square one, the plain St George’s 
cross. When flown by a vice-admiral it bears a red ball on the 
white ground in the upper canton next to the staff , if flown 
by a rear-admiral there is a red ball m both the upper and lower 
cantons. As nowadays most battleships have two masts, the 
admiral’s flag is hoisted at the one which has no masthead 
semaphore. The admiral’s flag is always a si^uare one, but that 
of a commodore is a broad white pennant with the St George’s 
cross. If the commodore be first class the flag is plain ; if of 
the second class the flag has a red ball m the upper canton next 
to the staff The same system of differentiating rank prevails 
in most navies, though very often a star takes the place of the ball. | 
In some cases, however, the mdications of rank are differently j 
shown. For instance, both in the Russian and Japanese navies 
the distinction is made by a line of colour on the upper or lower | 
edges of the flag. | 

The flags of the British colonies are the same as those of the I 
mother country, but differentiated by the badge of the colony 
being placed in the centre of the flag if it is the Union Tuck, or 
in the fly if it be the blue or red ens^. Examples of these are 
ihown m the Plate, where the blue ensign illustrated is that of 
(fewZealand, the device of the colony Ming the southern cross 
b M fly. Precisely the same fl^, with a large six-pointed 
emblematic of the six states immediately under the union, 
bmk the flag of the federated commonwealth of Australia. 
Ihe red ensign shown is that of the Dominion of Canada, the 


I device in the fly being the armorial bearings of the Dominion* 
i As the lord-lieutenant of Ireland, as the repri sentative of rojralty, 
flies the Umon Jack widi a harp in the centre, or the viceroy 
of India flies the same flag with, in the centre, ^e badge of the 
order of the Star of India, so too colonial governors or high 
commissioners fly the union fl^ with the arms of the coloi^y 
they preside over on a white shield in the centre and surrounded 
by a laurel wreath. In the case of Quiada the wreath, however, 
IS not of laurel but of maple, which is the special emblem of the 
Dommion. 

French —To come to flags of other countries, nowhere have 
historical events caused so much change in the standards and 
national ensigns of a country as m the case of France. The 
oriflamme and the Chape de St Martin were succeeded at the 
end of the i6th century, when Henry HI , the last of the house 
of Valois, came to the throne, by the white standard powdered 
with fleurs-de-lts This in turn gave place to the famous tricolour 
The tricolour was introduced at the time of the Revolution, but 
the origin of this flag and its colours is a disputed question^ 
Some maintain that the intention was to combine in the flag 
the blue of the Chape de St Martin, the red of the oriflamme, 
and the white flag of the Bourbons. By others the colours are 
said to be those of the city of Pans. Yet again, other authorities 
assert that the flag is copied from the shield of the Orleans family 
as It appeared after Philippe £galit6 had knocked off the fleurs- 
de->lis The tricolour is divided vertically into three parts of equal 
width — blue, white and red, the red forming the fly, the white 
the middle, and the blue the hoist of the flag. During the first 
and second empires the tricolour became the imperial standard, 
but m the centre of the white stripe was placed the eagle, whilst 
all three stripes were richly powdered over with the golden bees 
of the Napoleons. The tricolour is now the sole flag of France. 

American — Before the Declaration of Independence the 
flags of those colonies which now form the United States of 
America were very vanous In the early days of New England 
the Puritans objected to the red cross of St George, not from 
any disloyalty to the mother country, but from a conscientious 
objection to what they deemed an idolatrous symbol. By the 
year 1700 most of the colonies had devised badges to distmguish 
their vessels from those of England and of each other. In the 
early stages of the revolution each state adopted a flag of its 
own , thus, that of Massachusetts bore a pine tree, South 
Carolina displayed a rattlesnake, New York had a white flag 
with a black beaver, and Rhode Island a white flag with a blue 
anchor upon it. Even after the Declaration of Independence, 
and the introduction of the stars and stripes, the latter under- 
went many changes m the manner of their arrangement before 
taking the position at present established. In 1775 a committee 
was appointed to consider the question of a single flag for the 
thirteen states It recommended that the timon be retained 
m the upper comer next to the staff, the remamder of the Add 
of the flag to be of thirteen honzontally disposed stripes, alter- 
nately red and white. This flag, curiously enough, was precisely 
the same as the flag of the old Honourable East India Company 
On the 14th of June 1777 congress resolved “that the flag 
of the United States be thirteen stripes, alternate red and 
white , that the Union be thirteen stars, white m a blue field, 
representing a new constellation ” This was the origin of tJie 
national flog, but at first, as the number of the stnpes were 
unequal, the fiag very often varied, sometimes having seven 
white and six red stripes, and at other times seven red and six 
white, and it was not for some considerable time that it was 
authoritatively laid down that the latter arrangement was the 
one to be adopted. It has also been held that the stars and 
stnpes of the American national flag, as well as the eagle, wete 
suggested by the crest and arms of the Washington family. 
The latter supposition is absurd, for the Washington crest was a 
raven. The Washington arms were a white shield having two 
horizontal red bars, and above these a row of three red stan. 
This might, by a stretch of imaemation, be mpposed to have 
inspired the original idea of the flag which was that each state 
m me U^ion should be represented m the national flag by a star 
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-and stripe. Naturally other states coming into the Union 
expected the mme pnvilege. After Vermont m 1790 and 
JCentucky m 1792 had entered Union, the stars and stripes 
were chafed m number from thirteen to fifteen. Later on other 
states joined, and soon the flag came to consist of twenty stars 
vsnd stnpes. It was, however, found objectionable to be con- 
'Stantly altering the national flag, and m the year x8x8 it was 
determmed to go back to the original thttteen stripes, but to 
place a star for each state m the blue union canton m the top 
comer of the fieg next the staff Thus the stars always show the 
(exact number of states that are m the Union, v/hilst the stnpes 
'denote the original number of the states that formed the union.^ 
The presidential flag of the president of the United States is 
an eagle on a blue field, beari^ on its breast a shield displaying 
stripes, and above the national motto B flmthus unum, and a 
^design of the stars of the original thirteen states of the union 

Oiher Countnes.—Thid most general and unportant of the 
vanous national flags are figured in the Plate. In the lop line 
representing Great Bntam are shown the royal standard, the 
fUnion jack (the national flag), the white ensign of the royal 
navy, the blue ensign of government service, and the red ensign 
of the commercial manne, colonial flags being shown in the case 
of the two latter ensigns The two Japanese flags shown are the 
man-of-war ensign — a rising sun, generally known as the sun- 
• burst — ^and the flag of the mercantile manne, in which the red ball 
IS used without the rays and placed in the centre of the white 
field. The imperial standard of Japan is a golden chiysanthemum 
on a red field It is essential that the chrysanthemum should 
mvanably have sixteen petals. Heraldry m Japan is of a sunpler 
character than riiat of Europe, and is practically limited to the 
rcmplojrment of “ Mon," which correspond very nearly to the 
** crests ” of European heraldry. The great families of Japan 
fiossess at least one, and in many cases even three, " Mon " 
The impenal family use two, the one Ktku no go Mon (the august 
chrysanthemum crest) and Ktrt no go Mon (the august Kin 
crest) The first represents the sixteen-petalled carysantaemum, 
a»id, although the use of the chrysanthemum flower as a badge 
is not necessarily confined to the imperial family, they alone 
have the right to use the sixteen-petalled form If used by any 
t)ther family, or society or corporation, it must be with a number 
of petals less or more than sixteen. Tne second imperial Mon " 
IS composed of three leaves and three flower spikes of the Kin 
{PauLownia tmpertalts) This, however, is not displayed as an 
official emblem, that being reserved for the chrysanthemum. 
The Kiri is used for more private purposes. For example, the 
chrysanthemum figures m the impenal standard, and the Kin 
" Mon " adorns the harness of the emperor’s horses. It is very 
probable that the chrysanthemum crest did not originally repre- 
sent the chrysanthemum flower at all but the sun with sixteen 
rays, and it will be noticed that in the " sun-burst " flag the 
sun’s rays are sixteen m number. The use of the number sixteen 
IS probably traceable to Chinese geomantic ideas. 

The German imperial navy and mercantile marine flags are next 
depicted The iron cross ** m the navy flag is that of the Teutonic 
Older, and dates from the close of the 12th century For flvo 
centuncs black and white have been the Hohenzollem colours, 
and the first verse of the German war song, Ich bin etn Preusso, 
runs • — 

I am a Prussian I Know ye not my banner 
Before me floats rty flag of black and white ! 

My fathers died for fmedom, 'twas their manner, 

SO say these colours floating in your sight/' 

The mercantile manne tricolour of black, white and red is em- 
.hlematH. of the jorning of the HohenzoUem black and white with 
and white, which was the ensign of the Hanseatic League 
This flag c^e mto being when the North German Confederacy 
was established (November 25th, 1867) at tlie close of the Austro- 
PrussianWar 

Tlie &rmaa impenal standard has the iron cross with its white 
border displayed on a yellow field, diapered over in each of the four 
quarters with three black eagles and a crown In the centre of the 
cross IS a shield beanng the arms of Prussia sunnounted by a crown, 

^ By the admission of Oklahoma as a state in 1907 the number of 
arranged fxom the top m hoxigontal mws thus . 

7> 7» 8, 8 «46. 


and surrounded by a collar of the Order of the Black £agk In the 
four arms of the crown are the l^end Got$ mU uns iSro The United 
States flag and the tricolour of l^ince have already been fully dealt 
with, and in both countries the one flag is common to both men-of- 
war and ships of the mercantile marine 

The next depicted are the impenal navy and the mereantfie 
manne flags of the Austro-Hunganan empire In the latter the 
introduction of the green half stitpo denotes the combination of the 
Austrian red, white and red with the Hungarian red, white and 
greent The shields with which the flag is charged contain respectiv^ 
the arms of Austria and of Hungary The former shield only m 
borne on the man-of-war ensign, and displays the heraldic device of 
the ancient dukes of Austria, which dates back to the year xtpx 
The Austrian Impenal standard has, on a yellow ground, tlie black 
double-headed eagle, on the breast and wings of which are imposed 
shields beanng the arms of the provinces of the empire The flag 
IS bordered aU round, the border being composed of equal-sided 
triangles with their apices alternately inwards and outwards, those 
with their apices pointing inwards being alternately yellow and 
white, the others alternately scarlet and black 

The green, white and red Italian tricolour was adopted in 1805, 
when Napoleon I formed Italy into one kingdom. It was adopted 
again m 1848 by the Nationalists of the peninsula, accepted by the 
king of Sardinia, and, charged by him with the arms of Savoy, it 
became the flag of a united Italy. The man-of-war flag is precisely 
similar to that of the mercantile marine, except that in case i/t 
the former the shield of Savoy is surmounted by a crown The roya) 
standard is a blue flag In the centre is a black eagle crowned and 
displaying on its breast the arms of Savoy, the whole surrounded 
by the collar of the Most Sacred Annunziata, the third m rank of all 
European orders In each comer of the flag is the royal crown 

For Portugal tlie flag is one of the few national flags that are parti- 
coloured It IS half blue, lialf white, with, in the centre, the anus ql 
Portugal surmounted by the royal crown, and it is the same 
m the mercantile marine and in the Portuguese navy. The 
standard of Portugal is an all-red flag charged m the c&tiJ with me 
royal arms, as sliown m the national flag. ^ 

^ the Spani<d» ensigns red and yeiww are the prcvailmg cedoun, 
and hero again the ai^emeat differs from that generfily used! 
The navy flag ^ a yeUow stnpe, with r«l alwc and below. 

To be correct th^ yeUow should be half the width of the flag, and each 
of the red stripes a quarter of the width of the flag. The central 
yeUow striTC 18 c^cd m the bolat with an e«utchcon containing 
the arms of Castfle and Leon, aad surmounted by the royal crown 
In the mercantile flag the yellow centre is without the escutcheon, 
and IS one-third of the entire depth of the flag, tlie remaining thirds 
lieing divided into equal stripes of red and yellow, the yellow a^ve 
m the upper part of the flag, the red m the lower Of all royal 
standards that of Spam is the most elaborate, for it contains quarter* 
mgs of the Spanish royal escutcheon, many of the bearmgs being as 
much an anachronism as if the royal arms of England were to«day 
to be ((uartered with the fteur-de-h s In all, the quartenngs displayed 
are those of Leon, Castile, Aragon, Sicily, Austna, Burgundy, 
Flanders, Antwerp, Bratiant, Portugal and France The flag is 
usually depicted as composed entirely of the quartenngs We 
believe, however, that it is more correcth' a purple flag in the centre 
of which the quartenngs are displayed on aq oval shield sunnounted 
by a crown and encircled by the collar of the order of the Golden 
Fleece t 

of the Bussian mercantile marine is a horizontal tricolour 
of white, blue and red Onginally, it was a tricolour of blue, white 
wd red, and it is said that the idea of its colouring was taken by 
Peter the Great when learning shmbuildmg in Holland, for as the 
flag then stood it was simply the Dutch ensign reversed Later, to 
m^e it more distinctive, the blue and white stripes changed places, 
leaving the tncolour as it stands to-day The flag of the Russian 
navy is the blue saltire of St Andrew on a v lute giound St Andrew 
IS the patron saint of Russia, from whence the emblem The imperil 
standard is of a character akin to that of Austna , the ground is 
yellow, and the centre bears the imperial doublc-J^^jidecJ eagle q 
baiige that dates iKwk to 147a, when Ivan the Great marrW a 
niece of Constantiqe PalaeoJogus and assumed the arms of the Greek 
empire. On the breast of the eagle is an escutcheon charged with 
the emblem of 8t George and the Dragon on a red ground, and this 
IS surrounded by the collar of the order of St Andrew. On the splayed 
wings of the eagle are small shields beanng the arms of the vanous 
provinces of the empire 

The Rumanian flag is a blue, yellow and rod tncolour, the stnpes 
vertical, with the blue stripe forming the fly The Servian flag is a 
honzontal tncolour, the top stnpe red, the middle blue and the lower 
white. When these tricolours are flown as ro3ral standards the royal 
arms arc displayed on the central stnpe The flag of Monteni^ro is 
a honzontal tncolour, the top stnpe red, the centre blue, the lower- 
mast white The Bulgarian flag is a similar tncolour, white, green 
and red, the white stnpe uppermost, but when flown as a war ensign 
there is a canton in the upper comer of the hoist in which is a golden 
hon on a red ground 

Tlie flags of all the three Scandinavian kingdoms are somewhat 
similar m design That of Denmark, the Dannebrog, has been already 
alluded to, and it is shown m our illustration as flown by the Danish , 
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canton pf the lipist a union dovich, baihg tnife cotebinattoff of fne 
Norwegian and Swidi*)li nationdl colopi^ and cM^s Ih eaoh Of the 
tlu'ce dpove nationujUties the Akg used* fpr a I'Oyai iS^tatldard iif t^e 
man-of-war Hag with the rOyal arms ifn^sed on the centra Of the 

Belgian tricolour js vertical the stripes Uthg* blOpk hgxt the 
hpist, yellow 117 the centre ana red in the fly- That of the Ncther- 
J^mds IS a honzoi^tal tricolour, red alxjve, white in the cenVe and 
blue below In both countries i^ic same^flag is comnion to both pavy 
and mercantile mapne* but when the flag is used as a royOl (Standard 
the royal arms are dmlaVed in tl^e centriU stripe The blnck, 
yellow and red of tlie Be^ian 0ag are the colours of the duchy of 
Biabant, and were adopted in 1^31 when uic monarchy was foundbd* 
The original putph cdlours auoptod when mllaDd declared ita 
mdependenpe were orange, white and Wue^ the colours of the house 
eff Orange, ^d When and how orange became red is nOt qUltc clear, 
thotigh it was u»r tainly prior to 1^43 

Tpe blno and white, lyhlch fotm the colouring Of the GOSek fikg 
shown in our ilhisiwtion are tha cepours of the houOc Of Bhvaifia. 
aad were adopted in 1^32> wRcn PilhchrOthp of Bavaiia wa 4 elected 
to the Hirone Of Greece The stripca are mne m pumbf r — five bttie 
and four white- with, m the tipi 5 ;r romer of the hoist, a eahton 
beotihig a wMe cross On a IHne The fikg for the foyii xiaVy 

iH simiiiM: to Shat IMm by the nfeicttm l h r with the exception 

that iS han the additlbti Of a c;jOwh ih thh centre Of the erp^ 

The loyal aSandard is a blue Hag With h -SdiitO crosf, oh the cehftC 
of which the loyal anns are ImtioMid The eto^ h exflctfiy shniktr 
to that in tho Banish flag, to my, the arms of the cross are 

not of equal lengtH, tile shooter ond beiuw in the hoist of tHS' flag 

The very simple flag of Swflowvland is one of gieat anSK^uity, fOr 
It was the emblem oi tho nation as £at bask as 1310, and probably 
considemlily earlier. In addataon to the najtaonal flag of the Swiss 
couforleratliun, each cantoii han tia own caitiboiial colptirH In each 
case tlio flag has Us stnpes dispensed lionzon tally B-tsi.*), fbr instance, 
a lialf black, hall White , itornc, half blank, half red , Glatiua, red, 
blank and white, &c , Ao 

Thcr Turlusli creHrpnt moon and star wort the device aclopted by 
Mahomt't 11 whtpn he captured Constantinople m 1453 Ongina^ 
thi y were lh( svmliOl ot Diana, tine patroness of Bynahtium^ and 
wen adopted l)y tho OtOomons as u triumph, tor they had always 
been the Sfiectai emblem of Constant mople, and erc*n now m Moscow 
and elsewhtre the crescent emhlom aisd the emus may be seen 
Qombim d in Huauian churohos, the orascent badge, of ooursa, mdK oh- 
inv tlu H\ZtintmL orupn ot tho Russian rhurcli Tho svmbol ongm- 
attd at tlio timi oi tJie of Com^tantpippla by PhiUi) Ike fafher 
of Aloxandtr the GrcUif, ^'hen a night attempt of the iiqsiagnru tu 
vndciinme the walls was betrayed by the light of a uess-Mnt innpii» 
and m acknowlod^n^gnt of thfU cscmie tf^e imsed a 

status to Duma, an(i made lioi badge tng ^ymboT of, the oUy Both 
flit* war ana mejodutifq marine j^ags are the same, but tne 

impciiul standard of tl}c sn^tpan is $>earlct, and bqais In iris qentiq 
fht (hvicu of the rvignmg sqvc reign- IJus devjpc is knowin as tbe 
'' Tughra," and consibt*' of thq nppnJ Pf tV ^ khaib 

and tho emtliet at-MHzaffar which means '* tjip Q\cr viq- 

tdrious ’* Tht oiigm of *' Tughra ” is tliat ttie aultan hlurafl 1 ,, 
who was not ot scholarly parts, signed a treaty by wotting his open 
hahd with ink, and bressmg it on the paper, tlie ^rst, second and 
third flngors makipg^smears close together, the thumb and fourth 
nn^r hiaving marks apart Vfithin the marks thu*^ nvule the 
senbes wipte bi the name of Murad, his title, and the eplfrhet above 
quoted The “ Ttighra *’ datt*s frprn the latter part of the 14th 
century TliO smaller eharacters in the ^ ‘ Tnghm changf , of course, 
on tht accession of eve ry ficsh sovereign, but the leading fofpfi of th® 
device always Pamt^ps the same, namel^, ronaded to ^he left 
denoting tho tbpiiih, kaes to the right denoting whorb the httie 
finger made imprSBtm, and three uprtght lines iriflfioating f)le oChyr 
fin^rs 

The Mahcuqmcdfin states tributary to Tuitrey also display 
crescent and sSar MofOQCo, IMnscat and othet* AR\b states where 
they use an eneign display a eed^ag, that of the Zanzibar protectorate 
the British uniefl In o^veof the red field 
II Tno Pmtan ttag in White with a border^ green tm the uppet edge 
cithe flag and m tl^e fly, and red m tl^e hoist and qn the lower efl^e 
while ground ^ the Hon sfivd sun 

^^e,flag of Blanx is a white ci^phaht on a yod ijrqund Thqt (ft 


Koted, k flag tK»r, iff tHe cefittW, a MI! Hdlf red, hfffF bliih,. 
the colemt^ being otmtodsly hitemtixed, tiaa wMe bditig prenssily 
as if two hiDgo oomtiias <ff equal) sloe^ one red and tlie other blitij^ 
were umted to form a complete circle 
The Cninesic flag id a yeudW dnd, bearing dn it the 01 uio 

drttgoA dWonrfffff the » 6 ii As fft tWeseht flktd. rt is a ^qftAre flife 
butaA<tar]|er vmlon waka ibinittguW!lgin»h.i^^ flig, hoduted with 
the ngttt^angle m the bsper pf the hdist. The merchant jfiEsg lu red 
with aiyellow ball in the centre. j j ^ 

Among the South Ameridah repumids ^ne, Brazilian I 
iflObiiludh as^ it IS the only nfftifmai'fb# Wlddh a moftd 
MeKioo fiica prsciiseiy the sOtne tmekMir as italy^ but plmii ht 
the case Oi the merchant eauTigw^ and PhArged on the Siffipt 

with the Mexican arms (as illustrated) whum flown as a man-of-war 
ensiim 


Tne Argefftfde ^Og is hk IflustftffJ^d fifowff by the nttvy, but, whifi 
used by tnet meroantile isiariiie, the stm umbhaoHed' cm the cexrtffll 
white stnpe is omitted, the flag otbenwne being predwefy tlie same^ 
The^Vcnczuelan flag sliownM aho that ol tiic navy The flag qf the 
mercantile marine is the same, but the shield beanng ine atills ot 
thte' state is not intrddffOed ihiSq the fiiSoP^ lop srtrttie m me corner 
tlhd its lit the xiairairfiag;^ 

Thi^ Chdeati Ensign illustrated* » used ahhb by mcn-pft^war and 
vessds in the meresmtUe maruxci bnt. whex^ flown aa the s^^dard of 
the president, the Chilean arms hna suppbrterg are plhced Ih the 
cexitfe qf the nag 

Thu plain ued, whtfu, ted in vbrtMal stripes, is the flag of the mer- 
cantile marm^ of Fbru« and becoines the nayal ensign when charged 
on the central stxipe with, the Peruvian arm> as sliown m our illus- 
tration in fact, in nearfy cfv^y carte wiTh the Sbuth American 
republics, the ordinary UtetnkrttMfe mWhe' flkg becorfiH* that of t*he 
wnr navy by the additsbh of the isatitnul arms, and In some canes is 
used m the same way as a pnmidntial flAg 
In ne^ly every case the flagp of the Ic^ec .^cricao republics 
are tricolours, ana in a veiy great many of tiiem the nags are no 
means such comhiimkiOns as woffm taM sAth i!h^* approval of BrUro- 
paan hbcsllds. AU flag deviiaiig shottld be Im aeootdaamo wtiSi 
hdmldic laws^ and mO nf lAo most <lf thoi«Q tl>at colour 

should not be placed on colquirc nor mqtm on wtal, yoUow m iilazonry 
being the equivalent of goTd and white Of ‘sitvof Mende, prOpH-ly 
devlsirt:! tncokmrs aUe SuchU,s, {breittkiffAs*, tllOSi* df'FVatito^ Wherd 
the red ohd blbe ere divided by^wHite, cm Belgulm, where the black 
andi red are divifled by yellow, On the pt^cr h^d, Uie yelitow, blue, 
red of Vcncrucla is heraldically an abommation^ 


Maftufatture and ViAs —Slags, the mafiufticttire 

of which quite a laive industry, ffre albiost mvanaWy mkdt 
from hunting, a very l^ht, t 6 ugh and dtirable Woollen mtiteriial. 
The regulation bunting m used tti liie nnVy is made in 9 m 
widths, and the flag classes m eifee arwfhng to the numbei! of 
breadths of bunting of whidt^ ifl composed The great centre 
of the mamifhcture of flags, as*l«r as the royal navy is ooneemed, 
IS the dockyard Chb^ami Ensigns and Jacks are mkde in 
different mMis ; the largest qifsigfi made is 33 ft long Iw i6i ft 
in widtii . the kiegeet j^ok issued' » 24 ft. lon^ ami X 2 ft. wide 

The dimetiei&m of a flag aticevding to heraldry ehouid be 
cithier square or m the proportion of two to one, and it is this 
latter diiffeitsion tiust is uMI in the navy and generally 

Signalling flags arc dealt wtth^et4vire»(see Signal), and here 
It wdl otdy be necessary to ffialie bmtf alhiston to some inters 
national customs With tegard to the use of flags to indiuqite 
qqrtam pu|;po 5 iea, foT Iqng a W9o4-J:fidi flag l?ia? always been 
lifted as a synaW of nauteny or off revokition* Tho blodf^ 4ag 
was in days gone bythe symbol (ff the pirato, totday, m thesmly 
case in which it sutyives, St is flown after ap execution to indicate 
that tiie requirements of “die law have been duly carried out, 
All over the worJdra y^UiP^v flag the.sygpa} of infectious illness. 
A ship hoisilA ft* 900)^ on board suffering 

from ye)k>iK lever, a^ena or aomo such infectious malady, and 
It remains hetiCed ufitil<site has received quarantine This flag 
ia4sQ* hwtefl pikflwajfltwA atot^wiif ThftrwJwte fleg la universr 
ally used as.w^flag( 0 < tmae^ 

At the sea stinking ed €h»<ila)|«4eiiiOteB surrender. Whfn^ ^ 
flag of on^? C;puntrjr is plg^Jed'tiYCT ttet of another thn vKJpory of 
the former is dcnotei), hence in time of peace it WQni 4 he 4m 
mute t»^hmshthefl4in6oimfiriendipMfi^ 

If sucfli were <lime4:gi^mstaik)^ say m ^ dtelssingehip ** fOr tkstBlMOi 
an apology would ‘nave to 'Wti costowi Of 

the flag oT the vanquished beneath that of the victor is of com- 
pamtiMdir liiodevn dote^os jiptftMboillHer oentasy ago tte sign of 
vntery was 
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Each national flag must be fl(^wiX'from its own fli^staff^and this 
is often seem when the allied lotces ef tViro tft iaore powers are 
in joint occupation of a to\m or territeey^ f6 denote honour 
and t!ei|;iect a flau; is tfUps Ht ska ^te oacil other 

by the flagji mat il^to may, lay totimng it siMketly 

down mm the masthead^ a» (foi^ly tapimmi it 

When trocm psmde betmriHe'Simiteign the reginimmi flags 
are lowered at ihey salutt hiim jtilg flying hiul^lttaa high is 
the universal syeatol w sb^^ has to make 

the signed of dtsMlSi this is don)s byrhowting 
reverb. that upside dOwx^ Ifitisiwished’miiedmituate 
the immmenoe oftfae danger it lOdOHe by mabmg the Sag hlto a 
** weft/’ that hf knotting it ia the middle* tide zmmi of 
showii% distraue m sea is of veity^ ancient usege^ fbr in naval 
works wtitten at far back as the rc%n of James t wa fltiduhe 

weft ^ mentiened as a mettadl^of showing dbteess. 

WoflOMW already aUodedm tbs^idcm JacUas uiedior demoting 
nationaihty^ and as a flag of but it alsD servos many 

other purposes. For instimde^ rf a omrt-martial ia beteg held 
on board any ship 'the Unkm Jack h displayed while the court 
is sitting^ its hoistum^ being accompanied by the flrmg^of a gun 
In a flMt m CoSnpany the ship that has the guar^ for the day 
flies it. With a white border it forms the signal hs a pilots and 
in this case is known as a Pilot Jack. In ail combinations of 
signalling flags which denote a ship’s name the Xinion Jack 
forms a unit Lastly, it figures as the pall of every sailor or 
soldier of the empire whe receives naval or tnilitaiy honours 
at his funeral. 

BxBLio( 3 RASHV«-^Seo Phgs ,* S^fHe Account of ihetr Htsiory and 
Uses, hy A. ^cGeorae (p8i), iShittoHal Banners » Tkstr History 
and Construoiionf by w« Bland (1892) (one ol a sedos of Hemidic 
TracOi; Br. IMmeum Library, No 9906* b. 9; this 

pamphlet gives the design of the natiCMRd banners of St George, 
St Andrew and St Patricia and illustrates and tells the story of ithe 
composition of the tlime flags into the great union flag^ commonly 
knownnotheUmonTack), Our Flags. Thsi^ngiHfUse arnTradfitiom^ 
by Kear-Admifal $. £arc](ley<^Wilmot (rgot), an excellent treatise, 
histoifcal and narrative, on all the flags of tho Bntishv empire^ A 
Histoty of the Flag of the United States (BosloA, 2872), by G II 
Preble , Flags of ths world : Their History^ Blasoniy and A ssoi iations^ 
by Edwand Hulme, P L S«, F S A. (1897), a most complete mono- 
graph on the stibjectrdlustrated with a very complete sencsof plates , 
Adfnmdty Book of Fiagi of alFT^ations. pmted for HiM Stattouery 
ofliceli, 1889, kept npto dlate by the pubucaikMi peiibdioally of Errata, 
oflicially issued under an admiralty covering letter , Flags of Mart- 
itme^Haftrnn, ptapated by the Boreau of Equipment d^ortmettt of 
the navy, pnnted by amthority (Washington, 2899) The last two 
works have fto letterpress beyond titles, but contain, to sCdle, 
delinsations of all thl^ flhgs at> present used officially by all nations 
Between the two fhetw ate do disbrepancies, and the delineation 
of a flag taken from ojitber may be assumed as abscflutely collect 
Both are sespeeiively the gdides fon flag constmctioft In the royal 
navy and the Untied Stales napvy. (fli L. S ) 

flagellants (from Lai. fhgellate^ lb wiiip), in religion, 
the dttm6giv^ to thq^e who scouf]ge tktmgAmOf ot airearourgcd, 
by way of ifecTphne or pidnnnce. ^okuWa^ fUgoUation, as a 
form of exalted devotion, occurs in altnost an reHgions. Accord- 
ing to Herodotus (11. 40 61), it was the custom of the ancient 
Egyptiitti to beat thbimehres durtag* the annual festival m 
honour of their goddtes Isis. In Spai^ta children were flogged 
befom the altar of ArtemiaOrtSia till the blood flowed (Plutarch, 
InsM Loffiod^ 4p}. At A]ea» m the Pdbponncae^ yrt/mam were 
flogged m the tenxpfe'of Dionysus (Pausamas, Aroad. 23)' The 
pnests Of^Cybete, submitted to the disdpfine in the 

temple of the gpddksi (Hutarch^ JUk;. p. 1127 ; Apul , 

Metank viii. 17A At tHe Roman Lupexioalla women) wotw 
flogged by the cejebraats to avert a punflfeatdiy^ 

oeBomoxiy (Ww MeanhiUBdt^ Mythdi PorsclA.^ flkraamtirg, 2884,^ 
p 7aseq.). 

Ritual flagellatfott eklsfod among the Jaw^i and, aocofdmg 
to BuTctgrf jhdatca, Basel, 1603), was one of Him 

ceremcmies>of the d^ of thp Great pardon. In. the Christiaa 
Ghuroh flageltacteon mdh originally a punishmenty and was 
practised not only by patetm^and schoolmasters, but also .by 
bisfibpe. who thus conned offending pnests and monki (St 
Aiijgufg^ JftwtiiM. i A vmo, s^j can. u.). 
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Giadually,i however, vellMitoty flagellaUon a^ieared in the 
libat pomtimtsedos as a vety eflkacqms means pf penance. In 
the lath centuTy this new form of devotion was exU^ed by some 
of the ihoiiit ardkit refonners m t^e monastic houses of the west, 
such as Abbot Popon of Stavelot, St Dominic LoricatUS (so 
caUedifronpi hw pmotioe of weanvg next hi& skm an iron fomrn, 
or euidaw off thongs), and especi^ly Cardinal Pietro Damiann 
DanMaiiii'advOCAtod the substitutioa of flagellation for the reoitar 
turn of tbei penitential psalms, and draw up a scale according 
to winch* moo stvokss wove equiwilent to tea psalms, and 25,000 
to^the wboia paako? . The majority of these refonners exemplified 
theur prenebang m tlseir own persona, and St Doimiuc gained 
great renown by inflictaiig upon biHisdf 300,000 strokes in sm 
days. The custom* of colleotive flagellation' was introduced into 
the moBuasUO houses, the ceremony takuig place every Friday 
after oenfession.. 

The early Framoiseans fla|a^f^<l*fbeinselvesrwith character-* 
, istio ngottr,,axid ibm no matter of snrprise to find tfafc Fxaacucaa, 

, Sti And^y of Padua, preaching the praises of ^is means of 
penance.. It is incorrect, howeveir, to suppose that St Anthony 
‘ took any part lUi the creation «of the flhgellant fraternities, whtch 
were the result) of sposvtaoeous popular movements, and later 
than the great Franciscan preacl^r ; while Raniori, a monk of 
I Perugia^ to whom the fouadalioa of these stmnge communiUee 
haSk been attributed, was merely the leader of* the flagellant 
I brotherhood m that region. About 1259 these iratematies were 
distributed over the greater part of northem Italy. The cxm« 
tagion spread very lapidljr, extending as as the Rhine pro- 
viaoes, mid,, across Gennany, into &hemia Day and xnght, 
long proisesstonsiof all dtesses and ages, headed by pnests qanying 
crosses and baxmersij perambulate the streets m double fils^ 
reciting prayers and drawing the bkiod from their bodies with 
leathern thongs. The magistrates m Bcnne of the Italian towns, 
and especially UbertoPallavicmowt Milan, expelled the flagellants 
with threats, and for a time the sect disappeared. The disorders 
of the 14th century, however, the numerous earthquakes, and 
the Black Death, which had spread over the greater part of 
Europe, produced a condition of ferment and mystic fever which 
was very fovaiuwblo to a racrudeseenoe of morbid forms of 
devotion. The flagellants reappeared, and made the state of 
religious trouble in Ckintlanty, provoked' by the sttugglfe b e twe e n 
the papacy and Louis of Bavana, subserve their cause Ih the 
spri^ of X349 liands of flagehants, perhaps fr^m Hungary, 
liegim their propageada in the south of Germany. Fach band 
was under the command of a leader, who was assisted by two 
heu tenants ; aiiid obedience to the leader was enjoined upon 
every member on entering the bi;othcrhood. The flageUants 
paid for their own personal maintenance, but were allowed 
to accept board and lodging, if offered. The penance lasted 
33f dnys, during which they flogged themselves with thongs 
fitted with four iron pomts. They read letters whicli they said 
had fallen from heaven, and wlmh threatened the earth with 
terrible punishments if men refused to adopt the mode of penance 
taught by the flagelkuits. On several occasions they incited 
the populations of the towns through which tliey passed against 
the Jews, and also against the monks who oppos^ their propa- 
g^da. Many towns shut their gates upon them ; but, in spite 
of discouragement, they spread from Poland to the Rhine, and 
panetrated as far as Holland and Flanders. Fmally, a band 
of. 100 marched from Basel to Avignon to the court of Pope 
Clement VL, who, in spite of the sympathy shown them by 
several tof his cardinals, condemned the sect asiCDu^tituting a 
menape tOt the priesthood On the 20th of October 2349 Qemcnt 
published a hull commanding the bishops and mquisitors to 
stamp out the growing heresy, and m pursuance of the pope^s 
orders numbers of the sectaries perished at the stake or m the 
cells of* the inquisitors^ and the episcopal justices. In 1369 the 
leader of a flagellant band m Italy oalM the btuncht was burned 
by order of die pofie>,ajad his followup dispersed. la 2427, 
however, the Sp^ish Ifominican St Vmcent Ferrer ideaded 
the cause of the flngeUefnts with, great wasmdi atvthe council 
pf Censtnncq, and dicited n. seveae reply’ trpm Jphn Gerson 
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(Eptstola ad Vtnaenhum), who declared that the flagellants were 
showing a tendency to slight the sacramental confession and 
penance, were refusing to perform the cidius of the mrtyrs 
venerated by the church, afid were even alleging theit own 
superiority to the martyrs. 

The justice of Gerson’s protest was borne out by events. 
In Germany, in 14x4, there was a recnidescence of the epidemic 
of flagellation, which then became a clearly*formulated heresy. 
A certain Conrad Schmidt placed himself at the head of a com- 
munity of Thuringian flagellants, who took the name of Brethren 
of the Cross. Schmidt gave himself out as the incarnation of 
Enoch) and prophesied the approaching fall of the Church of 
Rome, the overthrow of the ancient sacraments, and the triumph 
of flagellation as the only road to salvation. Numbers of 
Beghards joined the Brethren of the Cross, and the two sects 
were confounded m the rigorous persecution conducted m 
Germany by the inquisitor Eylard Schbneveld, who almost 
annihilated the flagellants. This mode of devotion, however, 
held Its ground among the lower ranks of Catholic lii 

the i6th centu^ it subsisted m Italy, Spain and southern Brance. 
Henry III of France met with it in Provence, and attempted to 
acclimatize it at Pans, where he formed bands divid^ mto 
vanous orders, each distinguished by a different colour. The 
king and his courtiers jom^ in the processions m the garb of 
penitents, and scourged themselves with ostentation. The 
king's encouragement seemed at first to point to a successful 
revival of flagellation ; but the practice disappeared along with 
the other forms of devotion that had sprung up at the tune of 
the league, and Henry III 's successor suppressed the Pans 
brotherhood. Flagellation was occasionally practised as a 
means of salvation by certain Jansenist convulsionaries in the 
18th century, and also, towards the end of the i8th century, 
by a little Jansenist sect known as the Faremists, founded by 
the brothers Bonjour, cur^s of Fareins, near Tr6voux (Ain). 
In 1820 a band of flagellants appeared during a procession at 
Lisbon ; and m the Latin countries, at the season of great 
festivals, one may still see brotherhoods of penitents flagellating 
themselves before the assembled faithful. 

For an account of flagellation m antiquity see S Reinach, CulUSf 
myikts 0t reltgtons (vol 1 pp 173-183, 1906), which contains a biblio- 
ffiuphy of the subject For a bibliography of the practice in medieval 
times, see M Rdlincht, ** Bibliographische Beitrage zur Gesch der 
Geissler ' ' in Bttegers Zettschn ft fUr K%rcheng0sch%chte^ 1313^ (PA) 

FLAGELLATA, the name given to the Protozoa whose 
dominant phase is a “ flagellula,” or cell-body provided with 
one, few or rarely many long actively vihratile, cytoplasmic 
processes. Nutrition is variable — (i) “ Holozoic " ; food 
taken m by ingestion, by amoeboid action either unspeciahzed 
or at one or more well-defined oral spots, or through an apierture 
(mouth) ; (2) “ Saprophytic ” ; food taken in in solution through 
the general surface of the body ; (3) “ Holophytic " ; food- 
matenal formed m the coloured plasm by fixation of carbon 
from the medium, with liberation of oxygen, in presence of light, 
as in green plants. Fission m the ** active ” state occurs and is 
usually longitudinal. Multiple fission rarely occurs save m a 
sporocyst, and produces rtiicrozoospores, which m some cases 
may conjugate with others as isogametes or with larger forms 
(megagametes). ** Hypnocysts " to tide over unfavourable 
conditions are not infrequent, but have no necessary relation to 
reproduction. Many have a firm pellicle which may form a hard 
shell : again a distinct cell-wall of chitin or cellulose may be 
formed : finally, an open cup, ** theca,” of firm or gelatinous 
material may ’be present, with or without a stalk : such a cup 

f fjfstalk are often found m colonial species, and are subject 
much the same conditions as in Infusoria. The nudetis is 
simjple in most cases ; but m Haemoflagellates it is connected 
with a second nucleus, which again is m immediate relation 
With the motile apparatus ; the former is termed the ** tropho- 
'' the latter the “ kmcto-nucleus.” 

i the protoplasm may contain oil, starch, paramylum, 
’iaibstance soluble in water, and of doubtful com- 
po 4 i^ 6 il)ra granules. In the holophytic forms the cyto- 
codHris specialized parts of more or less definite form. 



Fig I — Flagellata 


X Chlamydomonas pulvtsculttSf 
Ehr. (Chlamydomonamdae) free- 
swimming individual 
a SB nucleus 

h a> contractile vacuole. 
c s starch corpuscle 
d CB cellulose investment, 
as stigma (eye-spot). 

2 Resting stage of the same, 
with fourfold mvision of the 
cell-contents letters as before 

3 Breaking up of the cell- 

contents into minute biflagellate 
swarm-spores, which escape, and 
whose histoiy is not further 
known. ' 

4 Syncrypta uolvojr, Ehr 
{Chryspmonadtdae) A colony 
enefosed by a common gelatmous 
tostc 

««stigma. 

b « vacuole (con-contractile) . 

5 VrogUna votvox, Bhr. 


{Chrysomonadtdae) Half of a 
large colony, the flagellates em- 
bedded m a common jelly. 

6 ChlorogoMum euchhfum, 
Ehr iCklamydomonadtdas) 
a SB nucleus. 
b as contractile vacuole. 

as starch grain, 
da: eye-spot 

7 * CMorogonfum sucMorum, 
Ehr (CMamydomonadtdae) Copu- 
lation of two liberated mtozo- 
gomdia 

a as nucleus 

b as contractile vacuole, 
d R eye-spot (so called). 

8 Colony of b%nobfyan sprtu^ 
lana, Ehr. ; x aoo (CkrysofMona^ 
dida$]^ 

9. fiasmaiocoecus palustnsp 
Girod {ssCkiamydococcuSf Braun, 
ProtoeacGUS» Cohn), one of t 3 ie 
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Chrysomonadidoa ; ordinary in* 
dividual with Widely separated 
test 

ass nucleus 

b is contractile vacuole, 
csamylon nucleus (pyre- 
noxd5 

10 Dividing resting stage of 
the same, with eight fission pro- 
ducts m the common test a. 

XI, A microgonidium of the 
same, 

zs. PMinsUrtumconsoctatum^ 
Cienk (Choanoflag^lata) , x 335. 
Ihsk-like colony, 

13 EugUna viridis, Ehr, ; 
X 300 (Eugtentda$) 

as pigment sj^t (stigma), 
ds clear space 
csparamylum granules 
cfschromatophor (endo- 
chrome plate). 

Id, Gontum pectorals^ O F. 
Muller ( Volvoctn§a$), Colony 

seen from the flat side; x 300. 
as nucleus 

b cs contractile vacuole, 
c s amylon nucleus. 

15 Dtnohryon aarMorm, Chr. 
{ChrysofnonadtdM)^ 
as nucleus 

b as contractile vacuole, 
c as amylon nucleus. 

J SB free colourless flagellates, 
probably not belonging 
to Dinobryon. 
a =* stigma (eye-spot), 

/ as chromatophors. 

x6. Peranema tnchophofum^ 
Ehr (Paranamtdaa), creepmg in- 
dividual seen from the back, 
X 140, 

f ssphaiynx, 
d S3 mouth. 

17 Anterior end of EugUna 
Ehr , in profile, 

a » mouth 
h as vacuoles, 

4; St pharynx. 

4 a stigma (eye-spot), 
s as paramylum-Dody. 

/ == chlorophyll corpuscles, 

18 Part of the surface of a 
colony of Volvox ghbator, L, 


(roleoeidos), showing the inter- 
cellular cousvsctiva Abrils, 
a » nucleus. 
b as contractile vacuole, 
c se starch granule. 
xg Two microgametes (yor- 
matozoa) of VoivoJir gMaior, L, 
assnucleua 

b ss contractile vacuole, 

30 Ripe asexiially produced 
daughter-individual ol Volvcjt 
mtnor, Stein, still enclosed in the 
cyst of the parthenorgomdium 
a SB young, partheno-gomdia 
3 X , 32. Trypanosoma sangufnts, 
Oruby (ffasmaiofiagsUatss), from 
the blood of Eana ssculsnta, 
asnucleus, X500. 

33-36 Reproduction of Bodo 
caudaius, Duj (Bodontdae), after 
Dalliflger and Drys<lale -23, 
fusion of several individuals (plas- 
modium), 34, encysted fusion- 

E roduct dividing into four , 25, 
Lter into eight , 26, cyst filled 
with swarm-spores. 

27 DtsHgma proisus^ Ehbg , 
O F Muller (Euglentdae) , x 440, 
Individual with the two flagella, 
and strongly contractmg hmder 
region of the body. 

28 The same devoid of flagella 
c, css the two dark pigment 
spots (so-called eyes) near 
the mouth, 

29 Otcomonas iermo (Monas 
tsrmo) Ehr. (one of the Otcomona- 
d%dae) 

c food-ingesting vacuole, 
d = food-particle , X440 
30 The food - particle d has 
now been ingested by the vacuole 
31 Otcomonas mtUahths^ Kent 
(Oicomonadtdae)^ with adherent 
stalk 

a SB nucleus 
sa contractile vacuole 
c = food-particlc in food 
vacuole 

32, 33 Cercomonas crassicauda^ 
Duj (Oicomonadidae)f showing 
two conditions of the pseudo- 
podium-protruding tail 
a SSL nucleus 

b » contractile vacuoles, 
rs mouth 


known generally as “ plastids ” or ** chromatophores ” impreg- 
nated with a hpochrome pigment, whether green (chlorophyll), 
yellow or brown (diatomin or some allied pigment), or a^ain red 
(chlorophyll with phycoerythrin). In the active condition of 
such coloured holophytic forms there is usually at least one 
anterior “ eye-spot,” of a refractive globule embedded behind 
in a collection of red pigment granules. The single anterior 
** flagellum tractellum ” of so many of the larger forms acts 
by the bending over of its free end in consecutive meridians, 
so as to describe a hollow cone with its apex backwards : we 
may imitate this by bending the head of a slender sapling round 
and round while it is implanted in the soil ; and the result is to 
push the water backwards, or in other words to pull the body 
forwards, the whole rotating on its longitudinal axis as it moves 
on (Y. Delage). An anterior lateral trailing flagellum may 
modify this axial rotation, and help in steering. When the animal 
is at rest— attached by its base or with its body so curved as 
to resist onward motion — the current produced by the tractellum 
will bring suspended particles up against the protoplasm at its 
base of insertion. As noted by E. R. Lankester, the posterior 
flagellum of many Haemoflagellatcs, like that of the spermato- 
zoon of Metazoa, propels the cell by a sculling motion behind ; 
he terms it a ** pulsellum.” Such flagellar motion is distmet 
from that of cilia, whidi always move backwards and forwards, 
with a swift downstroke and a slower tbcovety in the same plane / 
thoMgh where the ilagcUa ar6 numerous they .may behave in this 


way, and mdecd flagella agree with cilia in being mere vibratory 
extensions of cytoplasm. Symmetrically placed flagella may 
have a symmetxical reciprocating motion like that of cilia. 

Many of the Flagellata are parasitic (some haematozoic) ; 
the majority hve m the midst of putrefying organic matter in 
sea ana fresh watets, but are not Known to be active as agents 
of putrefaction, Dallinger and Drysdale have shown that the 
spores of Bada and others will survive an exposure to a higher 
temperature than do any known Schizomycetes (Bacteria), 
VIZ. 250^ to 300^ Fahr., for ten minutes, although the adults are 
killed at x8o , 

The Flagellata arc for the most part very minute ; the Proto- 
masti|;opoda rarely exceeding 20 p m len^. The Euglenaceae 
contam the largest species, up to 130 p m length, exdusive of 
the flagellum. 

Our classification is modified from those of Senn (in Engler 
and Prantl, Pfiamenfamtltm) and Hartog (ui Cambridge Natural 
History). 

I. RHIZOFLAGELLATA (PANTOSTOMATA) 

Food taken in by pseudopodia at any part of the body 
Order i — -HOLOHAATXaAOBAE Body homaxial wHh uikifonn 
flagella Multtctha (Cionkowski) , Grassta (Fisch, in frog’s blood 
and gastric mucus) 

Order 2 —BHXBOMABTiaAOBAE. Flagellum 1, 2 or few, diverg- 
mg from anterior end Masttgamoeba (F E Schulze), 

II. EUFLAGELLATA 

Food taken in at one or more definite mouth-spots, or by a true 
mouth, or by absorption . or nutntion holc^hytic 
Order i PBOTOMABTiaACEAB- Contractile vacuole simple, one 
or more, or absent , either bolozoic, ingesting food by a mouth- 
spot (or 2 or more), saprophytic, or parasitic 
Fa^y I,— OicoMONADiDAE Flagellum i, sometimes with 
a tail-like postenor prominence passmg into a temporary 
flagellum, but without other cytoplasmic processes. 
Otcomonas (Kent) , Cercomonas (Dujardm) (fig x, ja, jj) , 
Codonoeca (Jamcs-Clark), with a gelatmous theca 
p^amily 2 — Bicoecidas Differs from Otcomonadtdae m a um- 
lateral proboscidiform process next the flagellum , often 
thecate and stalked, formmg branched colonies, like 
Choanoflagellates m habit. Btcoeca (J -Cl ), Potsrtodendron, 
Family 3 — Choanoplacbllidab (Choanofiagellata, Kent . 
Craspedomonadma, Stein) As m previous families, but 
with flagellum surrounded by an obconical or cylindrical 
rim of cytoplasm, at the base of which is the mgestive 
area The cells of this group have the mo^hology of the 
flagellate cells (choanocytes) of sponges They are often 
cxilonial, and m the gelatinous colony of Protsrospongta^ 
the more internal cells (fig. 2, ij) pass into a definite 
** reproductive state ” Many stalked zorms are epizoic on 
Entomostracan Crustacea. 

(а) Naked forms often stalked Monostga (Kent), stalked 
solitary, Codostga (Kent) (fig 2, j), stalked social. 
Vesmarslla (Kent), unstalked, and Aslrostga (Kent), 
stalked, form floating colonics, 

(б) Forms enclosed m a vase-liko shell Salptngosca ( J - 

Cl ) , (fig 2, 7, 6, 7) recaUing the habit of Monostga 
and Codostga, Polyoeca formmg a branched free 
swimming colony 

(c) Forms surrounded by a gelatinous sheath Protero^ 
spongta (Kent) (fig 2. jj), Phalansierttm (Cienk.) 
(fig z, jjf), has a slender cylindncal collar, and a 
branching tubular stalk 

Family 4 — abmoflagellipab Forms with a complex nuclear 
apparatus, and a muscular undulatmg menibrane with 
which one or two flagella arc connected, parasitic in Metazoa 
(often in the blood). Trypanosoma (Gruby) (fig i, ^/, 
Herpstomonas (Kent), Tr^pon^ma (Vuillemin) (szSpirochaete^ 
auctt , nec Ehrbg ) 

Family 5 — ^Ampkimon a ozdab Flagella 2 anterior, both directed 
forward, equal and similar . in stalk sheath, &c , often 
rccaJlmg Choanofiagellata, Amphimonas (Kent), IHplomttus 
(Kent) , Spongomonas (St ), with thick branching gelatmous 
iflxeath. 

Family 6 — ^Mokadidab Flagella 2 (3), anterior all directed 
forwards, one long the other (or 2) accessory, short 
Monas (St ) . Anthophysa (Bory) (fig 2, /a, ij), witli the 
stalk composed of the accumulation of faeces at the hinder 
end of the cells of the colony 

Family 7. — Bodonzdab. Flagella 2 (pr 3) x anterior, oth^ 
(x or 2) antero-][ateral and trailing or becoming fixed at the 
end to form a temporary anchor 
Bodo (Ehrb) (ngs. i, ajr-od and 2, to), B, tens is the 
“ hooked " and B, saltans the ” sprmging monad *' of 
DaUmger and Drysdale ; baUingerta (Kent) with a pair of 






8^ ^Tlie 

protoplasmio body is dta^ to- 
gether withm tlio goblet-shapcd 
ibelli arlil divided into numerod^ 
Spores; x 1500 

n, Escape of the spores of Uie 
same as modofl'agifllate add 
swaxm^ro^rea. 

^3 Codosiga uMattala, Xateth, 
(ChoanoflageTIiLiky; adliltcoibtiy 
romed bg dichotomous growth « 
x>625« 

4* A single aooid of the same, 
x,za^0, 

a«nucI6dS 

^:B<cootraclile vacuole 
s«the chanlicterifitte 

lar ^ of nalted atmam- 
lagprotoplaanu 

5« ^examm tnfikta, I>trf (jHt- 
ioi^ida0 ) ; K 6|p ; notmal* 


■^Flagdhlta 


0, 7« Std^HgCftca urceolaU^t S, 
Kent (Choanoflagellata) * — 6, 
vvltli collar extendfed; 7, with 
collhr retracted' withm the 
stalked cup 

8 Paiytoma wtflrifo, Mull, sp, 
ifihlimydomomdidui ) ; x Sop. 

0 Lop'h(mohas btMiarum, 
tJtem (rnmnympf/me) from 
the hltestine ol Ffimt ^entalts, 
TO. B6d» mts; mt ; X 800 
iBodomda§), the ^svy filament 
li a tmftentmr, flm straf^t one 
is a tn^g^thmid 
n. TfirtetMtiis sit^poius, Stem 
(tTifmfiiifiafas)*; 

n F, 

MdUer (iirOmfdfd^) ^ *5^300, 

it eiweh'Shfhlw-branch- 

imr cdknty s^idt With'^four ter- 
rnmift'inQfttadfdustem. 

xg Mmutd chxster^ the same 
sebtion show- 


ing t!lM relatioiiioteiie iadividdall 
monads orl^ifiUajm anolds toahe 

stem d 

14 resMlui^ Party 
(T 0 tramiHdad^'; xxDOor 

#ifcifciekiis. 

6 ss^omitractila vachole^ 

15 Proterospongia Hawekeli, 
Saville Ktet (Choaiioflagolla<a) . 
xdoor A socud^ooiony of about 
fOKty fikgefiate’sooidsw 

aitiitxuMm. 

b tt'tontfaotfle ^vacuois. 
tfatamoebifoim cell aimk 


within theoQlomalgela^^ 
tmous test comparea by 
S Kent to a mesoderm 
cell of the sponges, 
da similar ceU teproduemg 
by transverse fission 
abnormal cells, w|th their 
collars contracted^ 
fashbstknce of tedt 
gfe'fndividtial teprodixding' 
‘ by multif^e fisidbtt, pt6- 
ducteg ' imoreiboe^res, 
comparable to the sper- 
matoioaoi sAORkte 





On one hand and 
to Tt%chonyfnph%*‘ 
da$ on the other. 
Family 9«-*-Difixois4V>‘ 

TXDAB* Mouthy- 

spots two, or one, 
with at d^tmott 
construction> fia- 
golla symmetn- 


pomonas (P«lf> 
freshwater, 


Ff m Tjf/ ■ * rvs^T^I’ 


Lamhha ol 
chard), With con- 
stricted mouth- 
spot and blepha- 
xoplast (kmeto- 
nucleub) parasitic 
m the sm^l mtesr 
tinc of Mammakf,' 
inciudmg Man. 

Family xo. — Tricho- 
N\ MPHIDAE Fla- 
gella numerous, 
sometimes accom- 
panied by one or 
more unduUtingr 






AvmiL 

% -iiHi 



i» Trudionympba Lsuiyji iiom 


membranes, cyto- gut of Vrtiite Artt (Termite) , x boo 
pl'asnn highly 2' &MhHu ranarum. Furkimc o 


pl'asrm highly 
differentiated ; 
ocoitraetiie vac- 


2' OpahHu ranarum, Ftnrltiitjc para- 
eltie ih frog reotumititiltimicfieate adult, 

X lOO. 


uolc absent ; all 5. 4, Binary fisstons of same, iF-nucioal 
parasitic m m- mdmdual at final stage of fission 


sects (alf except 5*. ^anre encysted dejected frOm 
in eMMim tO' be' Swalfibwedlly tadpole 
lomisteGH— the^so*- 6. Youngr xr-^inickmtD individaal 
caUed White oiparaed fsom cyst, destined to grower 
Ants \ prohteratmg its nuclei to adult form, 

Z-'o/nIWsoxmrfSt) o=fn(icIfctw 
(fig. 2, p)ij para* fe*fc»#oad'(P9 partfcleeth fig. r» 

•rtior jQ tile cock* 

Soa^hi, d^%n0m>ympki^4^ydgfy^ynmym^ (Lewly) ; Trtthe- 
n^pHa (UidyJ (fig, a, A ^ 

(rtljr ti — OpJatwroA’S HlagoHa *8fiorf,^ numemns, dliform, 
imlMimljftdlhlflbuted-'o^r &e fiiW^ovw body nuclei emsdlv 


prohferatmg its nuclei to adult form, 
a =fnuclfctw 

haloed' (¥9 partfbleem fig. 


imlMsil)fi4iMlHbuted^os«^ d 
etumeftwii, iwri fowu . 


expressed 


.-^rTTv'ycTS inTrat;r:»A^'>»^v. 


!d0P mt-daWWWIMlilW J BifTHli IT* ^ ' OmBtrectoic vaosoie <simple> (id 
kcahrwatur^fGCXnskor^aiS^ gdastidavy^llbw or brown glwayg 
present; reserves i«fc 

Fhxhily 'Body'ti^dt oftext'axtio^DOfd 

' witttiW^ot^-Iike<tliectf^ a^gela* 

> tiitooi idw sal rBfcmt , mdtm cutioio^ etnsihiSfiedtefaisil"; resewet 
or deucosm .(starch^m ZocwafiiMhd^ eye^spot present* 
kj often forms arffoloen ^cum on taiika^ 




W-AiSfeLLftTA' 


Arhf 


iorltiiihg htkndhhg tttbfes, C6trf<rfVk in 

rtiOttrttilft J33»«Af>A6^' (%, j<), 

Styhakryfsaiit (S»i.) ; Urtiglcna (Bharb^; &9H$r)i4a (Bhri).)# 



cem 

Actikldzbli 

ariiily a*«^CbccoitiTliDFi^oRix:»A«b Badj! ikn^eatiid xd « vpAwn^ 
c4 test ,ftrc|»gthened bv calpar^ous flesiea^^ 

Botikthi%&rarl dbie/ Utid its ftMl ddmtUsti, dliAak , 
cdhiimbafe In tihecairmlete tdstr, libey fttetoteiwna8>** eooQb^ 
^heves ** rhakbdospheres Co^olttkophoxa (l^b- 

Order 3 v8Lctt6lc^ ()h fresh- 

water fbrtns) slttifflli-; pdasiMs grtseh, '^adihs^^' ffecll birolwn w 
absent ; reseiwes tftdJtiti ; holophytic or* &^c^5H3(c Crypto* 
iHonas (Bhrb.) . (Crttee^i) has ivolknw pU^tids and 

rna by Icmgittifdlii^^sidh liiM 

ing lid aagonum in. tm*' amoebdld state, tbon^ it takes m fbod 
amoeba-fath!ion),2 Gh%hmon 06 (Bh^b) , 

Order 4 ^*-CWi»oyXMjpi^pACM Con^petda vacuoles i'*3. a 

complex of vanauiaarrangernent ; pelhcle defli^ath , plastids dis- 
cbld chlorbJpAiylUbodl^ J reserve* oil , eye-^ot! lArfnt ev« 4 i fn 
adtive state , HolopUy^ or* saptophytie^tHbagh wtfh an antaHor 
blmd tU!>uiar delusion siitiidatmg a pbadfynx Cd^Omonas {St.), 

Order 5 — wOl^iAdtJ^ Vacuole lar^, a reservoir for pne or 
more acCossbry vftctfolft, cbtrtraptite and bp^lhg tb the ^rfhee 
by a canal (‘' ybatytix ") in WhSdh are planted Otid dr tWo stmiig 
flagella ; pellide sttroog often striated « nUclcus larger Chromatd- 
' ’ * ' yUim grdiult^ 

iB or 

are tlie latgest, ftw being Wkiw 40 4 tuiif stvei^ attainuin ttftR 4* 
m length ot oclbbody (cnecdudingi iiageUiim) £kioy8t0d conditioii 
common, the green iorms w?ni<^»ints» multipU^ in tlus state and 
simulate unicelmiar Algae 

Family 1 RaditA (monaxiul) forms; lihtritien 

saprophytic or hdophytio, mostly one flai^llaSe (it) 
C^romatl^ore large , fye^pot conspicuous^ Smlma 
(EhrbO («5 *» ^7)t with flexible cutide and metabolic 

movements (tlil«? is probably Prtestley's ** green matter 
through whioh he obtsdAed btygen gaS) — a very common 
genus , Colartum (Ehbg ), in its resting stawte epieoic on 
C(ipepoda» which it colours g^een , Fuiraptut (iWy), bi*- 
flagellate , Ascoglcna (St ) , TmoMompms (Ehrb ), with 
a hard brown cuticle , Vhacus (Nitsschc), with a htm rigid 
pelliHe, often sytnhietricaliyflatlentd , CryffTof^nei (Ehlig ) 
(a) ChrosruEUbphoreB absenti Axta$ik (iDujv), body meta- 
bolic , Mfmndium (Perty), body not metabdliG, somewhat 
inflected an<l crescentic , Sphevomunas (Stcii^), with a short 
accessory trailing flagctliim in fi-dnt peeled , Di stigma 
(Ehbg,) "(figw r, J 17 , very metabdHc, With tWo utK^dW 
flagella and two dark piginwit siJpts, 

Family 2 - Peranemidae JJilaU rally symmetrical, often 
creeping, pliatvnx highly devslopod, with a Arm rod -like 
sholetph^ sonHiuituis proimwll’le , joutintum sapEVophytm 
aiid hplozQic Pevftimm (Ebbgd and hru^iilus (Mepe- 
schowsky), uni-iJagtUatc creeping, very metabolic p€ta- 
lomonas (St ), xmi^ftagellatu flkttched with a djf'<‘p ventral 
groove, not mutabohe ; Uist^rons^^ (IDtij ) and Tiopidn* 
si^yphufi (bh); with a small aicossmy aotedor trailing 
fla^cUiun , Antsa^iema (Pu;,) and hMio/s^tphon (St), with, 
the trailing flageflum as long as the tractcUum or cvonmuch 
longer 

Order 6«-^TK)liBiCIC&AiC|]^JIlB Cotitractfla vaeuele aknplo anterior; 
opU always enclosed m ar ceBulpae wadi (sometuneB golatmous) 
perforated by the twp (more rarely fojur, d[iv<^rging antntior 
iiageUa . reserves starch , chlorophyll almost always preseitt, 
except in Myhmet^ sbrnetimts masked by a red^pjigment , nutri- 
tion usudilly holqpbytte, ratdly sa|nwiyliyitia, nswer holorme. 
Bvopd-diviswd in autiva 

Family vi-— CeW'-watt flam ^ 

, gelatinous, rarely forming coloides, Forp-ond of the body 
with two or Ibnr (Seldi^ f^) llagel^ Almost always 
green imoBiuequenBe loC* tha^piOMiM^I n^vesy Ihrge'Siiiglo 
clwamtwhomv GwapimUir a dolM«r« ikcdl^lto ovvehi^ 
of mawJQMiousr } to« » mowlfl aantraiatfla 

vaduotes at the bM pf the flagel 4 . tfsiVMiy one eye. 
spock Bmsion cd'tne proibpiasin w)t)pn tiie oanrplbpe may 
produce louea eight on onor^ new Itidll^nals Tm» iday 
occur m the^swinaalng'Ortini a, iMttng atage Alan ^by more 
contmupus fiapam micr oga ma tes of ^vaoous. swea are 
fdrmed Cdhjug^tibn ftoaupnt 
Oehenh-^CVItfFooWwoi (Stein); Oiekihg ^eeh , cTibrophyll ; 

CMowitmarn <Bh£.) (&g h (fig 


Chimydtmdneof (Ehr) (ffe x, r, ^ ; ffddmatoeocctts (Agatdlh 
l^CMamytkPckHf^us, A Bfhite, Stem), Ph?totoeeds (Cohn, Huxlty 
ami k^mh snow a^nd 

“bloody qtwfbi^ spondyto^ 

mdnm (Elitb), forittme floatfhg ,^adiiomdfiaf (St); 

Pkacotus (Perty) , ZoocMorella (Brandt), is the name givefi to tin- 
deterMined CnfstdyddmVMalda mmfd’hlhlHblyfn m the revttftil athte 
within ahd to Sytobldtife tdia-ttow tb Ptcytozoa, to the ftoifll- 
water sponge, F/>^yAih*kt, JFfWht ofHiflft, afld to the TttrWItffttto, 
CofnHftUtu tnrtdis (ifi* WMih mat Spednk the active form has been 
teeognii^d as a tiarthia)' 

Fawttty — VoLVOcibAE < 5 rtl-waU gelatinous, nlways as^ 

SMsJalk^l ifi ddlonies i celli^, as in Ftohily i yhe rranfbet 
of todfi^dualk umtdd to forth a colohy vanes ven mudh. 
aei dd<^ the idiopb of the ooieiny Reproductiun by the 
contmuOus division of aH or of only certain mdividwab of 
the ertOhy, multing in the prdducti6h of a daughter coldnv 
(fthm each sttCll ihdirtdbfl) 1ft some, prl^biy ih all, 
at qertam times copulatmn of the mdi^duals ot distim 
sexiial colonies takes place, without or wttn a diHerentiation 
Of ttos^cblmtiea arid of the mpnlaHiig bills as male and feihale 
The rOstilt 6f thP do^tdaubn ik a i^sting aygospOre (also 
calicfl aygote or oosperftxo'or fbrdhsed egg), which after a 
time develops itoll into one ^ more now ooloiues. 

Genera (O F. Muller) (fig. i, 14 ), Stephanosp^aera 

(Cohn), PAiiddiinh (Bory dfe Vtot)j ZUdcritia (Ehr), Vdhox 
(Ehr)(fi^ i, /vf,^d)i 

Thd sexual reprodrnOtsoti of the ootafftsss otf the Volvocaceae in one 
Ofillid m9i»t important plieaomena pitseftlcd by the Protozoa In 
some families of Flagellata full-grown mdividuals beoomc amoeboid, 
firtc, eftfyfef, and tKen break dp into flagdJlhte spores Whith dbvcihp 
sifti^y to ttiv parental fbtm (M r to sd) tn the 
drdae a single adldt indrvidiHulby dfvtoMn |arodilces>Stoail inchvMuaia, 
^called “ miGroganfetes»“ These Cbnjogme wtt|i‘ one anolliet' or 
wfth similar miorogametds* formed l|y Other adults (as in Chloro- 
gonfufti, te t, 7) , of mttoi to dMrtdn gfruera a mlbtogafiitte 
cdn)ugatbs #uA nh bftdtohiy tol^hah todghi^eto The tortilt 
m either oms it a “ irygdto,^' a) cm tamim by foston of hwo wlfibh 
divides t in thy usual way to'pro^e n^w mdit^aals The micros 
gamete in this case is tlie male elcmtmt and equivalent to a sperma- 
tozoon , thr meghgtttociln h. the fhtoatb atld Equivalent to aft egg- 
cell The z*t«?rtiR>*is a “ finifiliarti ep^/* oHoo^sprnn In Home c<floiiy‘‘ * 
buildmg forms we find tliht 61% oet:ttstm'>cebii produce by diViamoi 
microgamctes , and, regarUmg the colony as a multieoUukur la^ 
dividual, we may consider these cells as tcslife-cclls and then micro- 
gamctes as spertnatotoa 

CyftTfWfi Aontuiism <«iKVi*nMi«yi,AfeBLtA»to of E R T-atikestcr) and 
Binoplaokllata are seartrV more than shbdmmons of FiagoUatu , 
but, following O ButEcJbJi, w^ describe tlmin scfiaratdly , tlie three 
groups bcii^ united into his Mastiuopiiora. 

Further FrmaHrs ou the Ffttetktrt&s - BCflcti**? the wofli of STiccial 
Ihrotozoologists, siieh ha F OiehttOWiki^ (D MtsoHlI, F v Stem, F 
Schauchiin, W Sa\«dle Kiwit, &o, tlM FlhgelllLt(>s have bocn a 
favourite study with Uitamsts, especially alvologiMs we nicty cite 
N Pimgshcim, F Cohn, W C \Muianteoii, W Zopf, P A Dangcard, 
G Klelis, G Settn, F Sehfltf , thE rCaton for ‘this is obvious Thev 
present a wiclt ninge of structure, from the simple amoeboid gen«»ra 
to the hiijhly differentiated cells ot Euglertaceae, and the complex 
colonies ol Ptotero^ptmgta and 1 olvo\ By some tiny arc n garde d 
as the parent -group of Uife Whole of tlwi Protozoa— *a position uhich 
may perhaps better be assigned to the Proteomj xa , out thf»y soem 
undouljrtedly ancestral to Dmoflagellates and to Cystoflagi Hates, as 
well as to S|NWoeoa, and ptosumalfly to Infusoria Moreover, the 
only distinction between tin Chiamydoftmia^dttc and tlio true green 
Algae or Chlorophymvf la that when the fbuftier div ido m the resting 
Qoftctition, or are lield together Iw gclatimzation ol the older cell** 
walls {FahnHla rtate), they rounffoft and separate, whik the latter 
divide by a “ paiiby wall s6 as to*giVe nto either to a cyhtxdtibil 
flloment when the partitions ate paiadlrt and tiie awis of growth 
constant [Confer aa typu), or to a pl^ of tissue when the directxma 
alternate in a plane The same holds good fon the Clirysomonadaccae 
and CryptomonattaceaE, so that these littlb groups are included m 
ail text^books oft botany. A^in amdftg Fungi, the zoospores of 
the ^looifpavoua i^hyoomycetes (Chytzydiaosno, FeronOsporacoae, 
SaprQlegftiapea42) have the character of the Bodomdeie Xhus' m 
two directions the Flagellates lead up to undoubted Planta Fnob* 
ably also the ‘GhlamydOmonads have an ancestral relation to the 
CionjugataeqA^ thn wxleat semie, and ‘theGhrysomoRadateae to the 
Biatotoa9''aai, both gsowpB of Qbaoiutt adflnttWt simw Bven tlia repro^ 
ductive bodies liave no specials osgans of loeomotMss. Fbr theses 
reasons the Volvocaceae, Chloromooadaceaiv Chrysomonadaceaa 
and Eiyptomonadaeeae have been ptlftod as Fl^toflagcllates, and 
the Engsmccad *migkt well be addtd to ^Htoe is- easy to -under- 

stand the relation of the saprcrnhytia and Cm balophytic FlogaUattoa 
to true plants The csgpaeity to absorb madtive matter hi 

* - - the-ewewtei 

lioadic torma 


is m true hvpnoeyst, a state in which all funcuons.aee pvs to eleep. 
Is here only a rest from ais^e looomoUom n^truioft betag, only 
I limited by the supply of aatitdve matter from without, and - m the 
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FLAGEOLET—FI»AMBARD 


COM of holouhvtic species— by the lUumination this latter con* 
dition naturally^ Iiimt^e possible growth in thickness m holophytes 
w^rSnchStiated t,& Ae Bame cong^ra^ns 

t Ptoto«)a;i883) , thw two works contain fuU 
antecedent authors See also }. 

fSirr»4r; 



^ ezzen* 

“ Protosoa, in Ca*hbrtdgf Nut Hut. vol i (1900) (M Ha ) 

FLAQE 01 <BT, in music, a kmd of ftiUe-i-bee with a new 
lingoringi invented in France at the end of the i6th ^ntury, and 
in vogue in England from the end of the 17th to the begmning of 
the loth century. The msttument u described and illustrated 
by Mersenno/ who states that the most famous maker and 
player in his day was Le Vacher. The flageolet differed from 
the recorder m that it had four finger-holes m front Md two 
thumb-holes at the back mstead of seven finger-holes m front 
and one thumb-hole at the back. This fingenng has survived 
in the French flageolet still used in the provmces of France m 
small orchestras and for dance music. The arrangement of the 
holes was as follows: i, left thumb-hole at the back near 
mouthpiece , a and 3, finger-holes stopped by the left hand , 
4, finger-hole stopped by right hand , s, thumb-hole at the back , 
•6, hole near the open end. According to Dr Burney (History 
of Musu) the flageolet was invented by the Sieur Juvigny, who 
played it in the BaUet eomtque dt la Royne, 1581. Dr Edward 
Browne,® wrilmg to his father from Oilogne on the aoth oMune 
1673, relates, “ We have with us here one . . . and Mr Hadly 
upon the flagelet, which mstrument ho hath so unproved as to 
invent large ones and outgoe m sweetnesse all the basses whatso- 
ever upon any other instrument ” About the same time was 
published Thomas Greeting’s Pleasant Companum, or New 
Lessons and Instruchons for the Fla^Aet (London, 1675 or i68a), 
a rare book of which the British Museum does not possess a 
copy. The instrument retained its populanty until the beginnmg 
of the 19^1 century, when Boinbndgc constructed double and 
triple flageolets * The three tubes were bored parallel through 
one piece of wood commumcatmg near the mouthpiece which 
was common to all three The lowest notes of the respective 

A I 

tubes were 3 


The word flageolet was undoubtedly derived from the medieval 
Fr fiaiol^ the primitive whistle-pipe. (K s ) 

FLAGSHIP, the vessel in a fleet which carries the flag, the 
symbol of authority of an admiral 

FLAHAUT DE LA BILLARDERIE, AUGUSTE CHARLES 
JOSEPH, Comte de (lySs-iSyo^French general and statesman, 
son of Alexandre S^bastien de Plahaut de la BiUardene, comte 
de Flahaut, beheaded at Arras in February 1793, and his wife 
Adtiaide Filleul, afterwards Mme de Souza {q v ), was bom in 
Pans on the 21st of Apnl 1785. Charles de Flahaut was generally 
recognized to be the offsprmg of his mother's liaison with Talley- 
rand, with whom he was closely connected throughout his life 
His mother took him with her into exile m 1792, and they 
remained abroad until 1798. He entered the army as a volunteer 
an 1800, and received his commission after the battle of Marengo 
He became aide-de-camp to Murat, and was wounded at the 
battle of Landbach m 1805 At Warsaw he met Anne Ponia- 
towski, Countess Potocka, with whom he rapidly became mti- 
mate. After the battle of Fnedland he received the Legion of 

* Harmonte imiv^fsette (Paris, 1636), l)k v, pp 232-237 

* See Sir Thomas Browne's Works, vol 1 p 206. 

* See Capt C R Day, DescrtpHvs Cptahgus of Musical Jnstrumsnis 
(Londem, 1891), pp 18*22 and pi 4 ; also Complete Instructions for 
the Double I^ageokt (LOndOn, 1825) ; and The Preceptor, or a Key 
to the Double Flageolet (London, 1815) 


Honour, and returned to Pans m 1807. He served m feain m 
1808, and then in Germany. Meanwhile the Countess Poto<»a 
had established herself m Pans, but Charles de Flahaut had by 
this time entered on his liaison with Hortense de Beautamais, 
queen of Holland. The birth of their son was registered m Pans 
on the 2ist of October 1811 as Charles Auguste Louis Joseph 
Demomy, known later as the due de Momy Flahaut fought 
with distmction m the Russian campaign of 1812, and m 1813 
became general of brigade, aide-de-camp to the emperor, and, 
after the battle of Leipzig, general of division. After Napoleon s 
abdication in 18x4 he submitted to the new government, but 
was placed on the retired list in September. He was assiduous 
m his attendance on Queen Hortense until the Hundred Days 
brought him into active service agam. A mission to Vienna to 
secure the return of Marie Louise resulted m failure. He ww 
pretent at Waterloo, and afterwards sought to place Napoleon 11 . 
on the throne. He was saved from exile by Talleyrand's influenc^ 
but was placed under pohee surveillance. Presently he elected 
to retire to Germany, and thence to England, where he married 
Margaret, daughter of Admiral George Keith Elphmstone, 
Lord Keith, and after the latter's death Baroness Keith m her 
own right The French ambassador opposed the marriage, and 
Flahaut resigned his commission His eldest daughter, Emily 
Jane, married Henry, 4th marquess of Lansdowne. The Flahauts 
returned to France m 1827, and in 1830 Louis Philippe gave the 
count the grade of lieutenant-general and made him a peer of 
France. He remained mtimately associated with Talleyrand s 
policy, and was, for a short time in 1831, ambassador at Berlin 
He was afterwards attached to the household of the duke of 
Orleans, and m 1841 was sent as ambassador to Vienna, where 
he remained until 1848, when he was dismissed and retired from 
the army. After the coup d'Hat of 1851 he was agam actively 
employed, and from i860 to 1862 was ambassador at the court 
of St James's. He died on the ist of September 1870. The 
comte de Flahaut is perhaps better remembered for his exploits 
in gallantry, and the elegant manners m which he had been 
(^refully trained by his mother, than for his public services, 
which were not, however, so inconsiderable as Uicy have some- 
times been represented to be 
See A de Mancourt, Madame de Sousa et sa famiUe (1907) 

FLAIL (from Lat. flagellum, a whip or scourge, but used m 
the Vulgate m the sense of “ flail " , the word appears in Dutch 
vlegel,Qtr Flegel,oxidYr a farm hand-implement formerly 
used for threshing corn It consists of a short thick dub called 
a “ s>vingle " or “ swjpple " attached by a rope or leather thong 
to a W99d^a handle in snch a manner as to enable it tp swing 
freely The “ flail " was a weapon used for military purposed 
m the middle ages It was made in the same way as a threshmg- 
flail but much stronger and furnished with iron spikes It also 
took the form of a chain with a spiked iron ball at one end 
swinging free on a wooden or iron handle This weapon was 
known as the morning star " or “ holy water spnnkler " 
During the panic over the Popish plot in England from 1678 
to 1681, clubs, known as “ Protestant flails," were earned by 
alarmed Protestants (see Green PiAbon Cllb) 

FLAMBARD, R ANULF, or Ralph (d 1 128), bishop of Durham 
and chief mmister of William Rufus, was the son of a Norman 
parish pnest who belonged to the diocese of Bayeux. Migrating 
at an early age to England, the young Ranulf entered the 
chancery of William I, and became conspicuous as a courtier 
He was disliked by the barons, who nicknamed him Flambard 
m reference to his talents as a mischief-maker ; but he acquired 
the reputation of an acute financier and appears to have played 
an important part m the compilation of the Domesday survey 
In that record he is mentioned as a clerk by profession, and as 
holding land both in HemtS and Oxfordshire. Before the death 
of the old king he became chaplain to Maurice, bishop of London, 
under whom he had formerly served m the chancery. But 
early in the next reign Ranulf returned to the royal service 
He is usually desenb^ as the chaplain of Rufu^ , he seems in 
that capacity to have been the head of the chancery and the 
custodian of the great seal* But be 28 called treasurer; 



FLAMBOROUOH 

and there can be no doubt that his ffervices weit chiefty of a 
fiscal character. His name is regularly connected ' by the 
chroniclers with the ingenious methods of extortion from which 
all classes suffered between 10S7 and xxoo. He profited largely 
by the tyraimy of Rufus^ farming for the king a iaige proportion 
of the ecdbsiastical preferments which were ilWally kept vacantj 
and obtaining for himself the wealthy see of Duthsm (1099). 
His fortunes suffered an eclipse upon ihe accession of Henry L> 
by whom he was imprisoned m deference to the popular outcry. 
A bishop, however, was an inconvenient pnsoner, and Flambard 
soon succeeded in effecting his escape from the Tower of Ixindon 
A popular legend represents the bishop as descending from the 
window of his cell by a rope which friends had conveyed to him 
in a cask of wine He took refuge with Robert Curthose in 
Normandy and became one of the advisers who pressed the 
duke to dispute the crown of England with his younger brother , 
Robert rewarded the bishop by entrusting hati with the ad- j 
ministration of the see of Lisieux After the victory of Tmchebrai 
(1106) the bishop was among the first to make his peace with 
Henry, and was allowed to return to his EnglWh see. At Durham 
he passed the remainder of his life. His private life was lax , 
he had at least two sons, for whom he purchased benefices before 
they had entered on their teens , and scandalous tales are told 
of the entertainments with which he enlivened his seclusion 
But he distmguished himself, even among the bishops of that 
age, as a builder and a pious founder. He all but completed 
the cathedral which his predecessor, William of St Carilef, had 
begun , fortified Durham ; built Norham Castle ; founded the 
priory of Mottisfout and endowed the college of Christchurch, 
Hampshire As a politician he ended his career with his sub- 
mission to Henry, who found in Roger of Salisbury a financier 
not less able and infinitely more acceptable to the nation. Ranulf 
died on the 5th of September 1128. 

See Ordcrie Vitalis, Htsiona ecclestasitca, vols lu and iv (ed 
le Provost, Pans, 1845) , the first continuation of Symeon's Htsiona 
Ecchstae Dunelmensis (Rolls ed , 1882) , William of Malmesbury 
m the Gssia ponitficum (Rolls ed , 1870) , and the Peterborough 
Chromcle (Rolls ed , i8f)i) Of modem waters £ A Freeman m 
his Wtlltam Pufits (Oxford, 1882) gives the fullest account See also 
T, A. Archer m the English Htsiortcal Pevtew, xi p. 103 , W, Stubbs's 
CotiShiuHonal History of England^ vol« 1. (Oxford, 1897) , J H 
Round's Feudal England (London, i895)« (H w Cl)) 

FLAMBOROUGH HEAD, a promontory on the Yorkshire 
coast of England, between the Filey and Bridlington bays of 
the North Sea It is a lofty chalk headland, and the resistance 
It offers to the action of the waves may be well judged by contrast 
with the low coast of Holdemess to the south. Tne cliffs of the 
Head, however, are pierced with caverns and fnnged with rocks 
of fantastic outline Remarkable contortion of strata is seen 
at various points m the chalk Sea-bird^ breed abundantly on 
the cliffs A lighthouse marks the point, in 54® 7' N , o® 5' W 

FLAMBOYANT STYLE, the term given to the phase of Gothic 
architecture in France which corresponds in period to the 
Perpendicular style The word literally means “ flowing ” or 
“fiammg,” in consequence of the resemblance to the curved 
Imes of fiame in window tracery The earliest examples of 
flowing tracery are found in England m the later phases of the 
Decorated style, where, in consequence of the omission of the 
enclosmg circles of the tracery, the carrying through of the 
foliations resulted m A curve of contrary fiexure of ogee form 
and hence the term flov(ring traxiery. In the minster and the 
chutch of St Mary at Beverley, dating from 1320 and 1330, are 
the earliest examples m England , m France its first emplojrment 
dates from about 1460, and it is now generally agreed that the 
flamboyant style was introduced from English sources One of 
the chief characteristics of the flamboyant style in France is 
that known as ** interpenetration,” in which the bs.se mouldmw 
of one shaft are penetrated by those of a second shaft of whidi 
the faces are set diagonafiy. This interpenetration, which was 
in a sense a tour de force of French masons, was carried to su<5h 
an extent that m a lofty rood-scteen ]the tffouldings penetrating 
the base-mould would be found to be those of a diagonal buttfess 
situated so to 30 ft. above it It was not limited, however, to 
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internal work j in late 15th and eatly x6th century ecclesiastical 
architecture it is found on the fa9ades of some French 
cathedrals, and often on the outside of chapels added in later 
times. 

FLAME (Lat. ftamma ; the root Hag^ appears in fla^art, to 
bum, blaze, and Gr. tfiXiyeiv) There is no strict scientific 
definition of flame, but for the purpose of this article it will be 
regarded as a name for gas which is temporarily luminous m 
consequence of chemical action. It is well known that the 
luminosity of gases can be induced by the electrical discharfffr, 
and with rapidly alternating high-tension discharges m air an 
oxygen-nitrogen flame is produced which is long and flickering^ 
can be blown out, yields nitrogen peroxide, and is m fact in- 
distinguishable from an ordinary flame except by its electrical 
mode of maintenance The term “flame” is also applied to 
solar protuberances, which, according to the common view, 
consist of gases whose glow is of a purely thermal origin Even 
with the restricted definition given above, difficulties present 
themselves It is found, for example, with a hydrogen fiame 
that the luminosity diminishes as the punty of the hydrogen 
IS increased and as the air is freed from dust^ and J S Stas 
declared that under the most favourable conditions he was only 
able, even in a dark room, to localize the flame by feelmg for it, 
an observation consistent with the fact that the line spectrum 
of the flame lies wholly in the ultra-violet On the other hand, 
there are many examples of chemical combination between gases 
where the attendant radiation is below the pitch of visimhty, 
as in the case of ethylene and chlorme It will be obvious from 
these facts that a strict definition of flame is hardly possible. 
The common distinction between luminous and non-lummous 
flames is, of course, quite arbitrary, and only corresponds to a 
rough estimate of the degree of luminosity. 

The chemical energy necessary for the production of flame may 
be liberated dunng combination or decomposition. A single 
substance like gun-cotton, which is highly endothermic and 
gives gaseous products, will produce a toght flame of decom- 
position if a single piece be heated m an evacuated flask Com- 
bination is the more common case, and this means that we have 
two separate substances involved If they be not mixed en 
masse before combination, the one which flows as a current into 
the other is called conventionally the “ combustible,” but the 
simple experiment of burning air in coal gas suffices to show 
the unreality of this distinction between combustible and sup- 
porter of combustion, which, m fact, is only one of the many 
partial views that are explained and perhaps justified by the 
dommance of oxygen in terrestrial chemistry 

Although hydrocarbon flames are the commonest and most 
interesting, it will be well to consider simpler flames first in 
order to discuss 8ome fundamental problems. In hydrocarbon 
flames the complexity of the combustible, its susceptibility 
to change by heating, and the possibilities of fractional oxidation, 
create special difficulties In the flame of hydrogen and oxygen 
or carbon monoxide and oxygen we have simpler conditions, 
though here, too, things may be by no means so simple as they 
seem from the equations zHg + Og^zHjO and zCO+Oj^zCO*. 
The mfiuence of water vapour on both these actions is well 
known, and the molecular transactions may irt reality be com- 
plicated We shall, however, assume for the sake of clearness 
that m these cases we have asimplereaction taking place through- 
out the mass of flame. There are various ways in which a pair 
of gases mav be burned, and these we shall consider separately 
Let us first suppose the two gases to have been mixed en masse 
and a light to be applied to the stationary mixture. If the 
nflxture be made within certain limiting pto|MM^s, which 
vary for each case, a flame spreads from the pomt^lM|R the light 
IS applied, and the flame traverses the mixture This mme 
may be very slow in its progress or it may attain a veloaty of 
tihe order of one or two thousand metres per second. Until 
comparatively recent times great misunderstanding prevailed 
on ^is subject The slow rate of movement of flame in short 
lengths of gaseous mixtures was taken to be the velocity of 
explosion, but more recent researches by M. P. E. Berthelot 
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£. Mallard and H. £ (^a^Bor wd IJ. B. Dixon, have 
that, a diitipcuqn mw>t he n>^e petwe<5n the tliow iWtfaZ rate 
o/ itfflammuon e|^e<m 3 apd the r(fpt4 rate of ^eUftiOr 

tion, or rate ol the explosive wave, wmch in many cases is subsc- 
iqnenUy wt MP We shall heredtal oply with the sjoy inay^napits 
at flame* The develppip^tiOt a flame in spch a gaseous mixture 
laqiwes that a sniaU 9 # H should be ralsSl tp a t^pera- 

lore called the temPtrsflure of fgnition. Here agam considerable 
pusupderstaAding jw prevailed The temperature of ignition 
has often been rgiyTqf-d as the temperature at whi9h diettncal 
censhination heguM> whereas it is really the tempeiature at 
wlueheeimbinawn has reached a certain rate. The combination 
of hh^drogen and oxygen begins at tpnipevatures far btjow that 
of igaitipn. It npay indeed he supposed that the combination 
occurs with extreme slowness even ,i^ otdinaiy tetnpemtures, 
and that as the temperatufji IS raised the velocity of the reaction 
tocreases in accordance with the general expression According 
to whwh an increase of ;o® C* wdl approximately double the rate 
J^THevex that may ha. rt has hep proved experimentally by 
j, J9i van’t IJofl, VAjtor ikyftr fo4 oriiers tjiat the combipatibn 
of hydrogen, and oxygien praeeeos at perceptible rates far below 
te>»Pbrature of Igit4l0tl< The phenomenon appears to be 
greatly mflueoced by the solid surfaces which are present ; thus 
m a plam glass vessel pomhmatioji oply began to be per- 
ceptible at 448 % srhilst m a silvered gUss vessel it wpuld be 

The same hmd pf hhiag is true for most oxidisable substances^ 
mcludmg ordmavy oomhuetihks. We must .look i^on the 
apphcatiun of heat ta a oomhuatlhle mixture a$ resulting in an 
momasc of the rate al[ comlMoahuia loca%. .Let us suppose 
that we are deahsig arlth a Stcatum of the mixture in small 
contiguous sections |f we xwse the teeapbrilture pf the first 
section »“ C„ a® wfwed rate id combination is set up The 
heat j>rodu(Ad by this comhtnatiqu wdl be dissipated by conduo 
aton and rndfatiom wd wa y»i| auppuse that d does not quite 
suflice to xtwse the adiaeeut sccnou m the mixture to a” C. The 
combination m that sectioa* therefore, ariU uot bo as rapid as m 
4ho 'first ooe, AAd so omdcntiy th^ impulse to combmarion will 
go on abating m, wc ^S along the stratum. i3uimose now we 
^t ag^ and h^ thb'first sictiop of the mixture to ^ tempera- 
t«re.c®c., audt that thorata 0 | oombmatipn is vary r^pid and the 
beat deveii^d W <mmbmAtwn sutfiees to mite the adjacent 
section of the mwtpre to a twimmture Wgiwr .than r* C. The 
rate of oombinapoR wifi thcn>be greater than in ihe'^ section, 
apd the impulse to aombinaden wifi be mtensinefi m the same 
way from section toaep^Aisuig the Stratum until a maximum 
temparatum ts tt is obvious that them must be a 

S iture of 0 u between a and c* whieh wifi satisfy this 
m, that the heat winch re^ts from the oominnatipn 
ted m the fimt'Sec^ just suffices to raise the temperature 
of the second section toi^ ; This temperature is the tem^ra- 
ture 01 igniUon of the mixture ; so soon as it is attained uy a 
portico M toe mixture the combustion bccqmes self-spstammg 
and flame mreads through th« t»ixtore* bfiution temperature 
may be denaed hrmfiy aa the temperature at which the initial 
hwis of heat due to eonduction, 4(Cw IS equal to the heat evolved 
in the same time ty the cbonucal reaction (van’t Hofi). From 
the above consideiafrions we see that the temficiatuse of ignition 
wifi net only when the gases gre varied, but when the 
prtgiortions of the same gases are varied, gfid also when the 
pressure is varied. We<can sec also that outside oertw fimiting 
pioportinns a mixtpre of gases wifi have no practicable ignition 
temperature, that 1 $ to say, the cooling efiect of the gas which 
is m excesM^^iy pfi so much beat that no attamable initial 
bxatntf 'to wt up the transmission of a constant 

t empei a w re. ^ Thus in fh® fuse of hydregen and air, mixtures 
fontatpwfl i®** Jv»n s tmd met® th^ 7a% of hydrogen are not 
m flemmabte. Urn ihemy rif jgnttion tomperatuse enables w 
«> imderstand wls' in nnm^plwiye mixture a very ismafi riectnc 
.1 i p y* sijffice to mopfie , mvlosipn. Combmation uw 

' fhdeed t*e placq m fhepath of too epptk, but thcMKiunt of it 
IS not sufficient. t0.mwt the loss of h^t by coudllcriH, ficc, It 


ic influence of foreign 
ie }aw. fbe presence 


must he added that the theory of jgnition temperatures gjven 
above does' nqt eimlsun pU rile obsenied facts. F. Tntkh status 
that the i^flatnnigbmty pf gaseous mixtures is not necessarily 

greatest when thngam are hSxed in the ' — 

required for cdmjnete contrition, aji' 
gases dpes pot xppiear to foQpw iiny si 
of a small iirqty of a gf^ may 'exetciw a profound mflnence 
on theirtion as in the case df the aiddition of 

ethylene to hydrogen (Sir Edwprd Trankland), and again when a 
mixture of meriiMeand air is taiseri to its i|^tion temperature 
a sensible interval (dhont fo seconds) elapses before inflammatio 
occurs. 

The rate at whjdi a flame wiQ traverse a mixture of two gases 
which has hepn ]gidt®4 depends on the proporifons in which the 
gases are mixed? Fig i (Bunte) represents rins relaltionship 
Tor several common gases 
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If a rcady-n^ad^ gaseous mixture is to be used ‘for the produc- 
tion of a steady H rjiay 'be forced through p, ttibe and 
jigiuied f^t thp epdii ^ obvious itbcvt the velocity ot ^ux must 
be gieater thm the imtiel rate of indamBaaftion of the mixture, 
for <Hhen4^ise the Rfpeture would fire back down l^e tube If 
the velocity of efflux be considerably greater tjian the rate of 
tlbp^Hame wHl he S^p^ated from the end of the tubty 
and only ^appear as a flidmmg (BMfxwa whm the velocity and 
U^ajWmbOiijy of the.»yiH}g |as^4iW'’U b^ dfflwis^d by 
adnuxturp with av With omp messed velocity of cfliux 
the flame wfi^ be blown out, jf. 3 A. X>u°>as used to show the 
oxperimeoe of .biewmg ouf ^ can<fie nbh electrolytic ga«. A 
Steady flame iprmfd % bunting a raadyrmade gaseous mixture 
At tbeij^ df a tube m citreumr section has the form shown in 
fig, 2 . The am^ mtepai cone marks the lowfx limiting surface 
pT the^dwe.: it la rim iocus pf all points where the vdocity of 
cffluc is just equal ^ the yejcicity of mflanunatloB, 
ana Its conical fotp is explained by tbe,m<rf ihat the 
tatc of effiux (if gas isgtrcatcst m me vertical axis of 
the tyhe where ftie flow is not retarded by friction 
with thj P^afis. as «»cfi as by the further fact that 
the iris issuing ffom suflh'On orifice sprea^ outwards, 
the wflammariw proceeding direoriy against it The 
flan>(^ it wfil be seen, is m considerable ifuckness. 

If the gasepua mixture be hydrogen and oxyRcn, or 
carbon moho’tlde and oxygp, it wjn have no pbweus 
features of structure beyond those shown in the figure, 
that IS to say, the shaded mgion pf bummg gas has 
the aimeamuce of homqgenaity apd uniform colour 
which mi^t be expected to accompany a uniform 
.phemical condition. Some admixture of the external ]^, 2. 
air >yi|L ef course, take place, especially m the upper 
parta of the fiama, and detectable quantities of oxides of nitrogen 
inay be fpimd in the j^Aucts of combustion, but this is an 
mconsjdaiablp ifeature. Tb® fie»e just described 1$ essemiafiy 
fhat of a WoyEpipc. 

A seepno tray of producing a flapie is tfie more common one of 
afiowM one AW to stream into the other. Vsmg yhe same gasas 
as before, hywrogcii or carbon monoxide ww OTffgpo, wc find 
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jSH|«ip4 .HI (NtolX lRil«QlM>r, 
buit ,m thin m^, of of eflu* n»t OMM^Omte, 

tbo buAiinc «»s >ai%,«nitm^s.(»»w • ifongpMKMvidyi’tlwii nboU, 
limited onitbe nwd# hy o«MbHttd>lo<aiidi«to timiMttid* 

ity » mintMWpf jdm.»oodiM^<d>etiii p fa a»<^ yv»k^mnm< 3i1it 
oombutttbls gM itVM tfl nolioitB i«KB.dsim»nMiUe Mwtwm etitH 
itbO'OinuvMmbwiit onagmumim mi^iewpmieitks tohMRA'Pf 
^ to. be itranned W it Mfomde. XbeiWfe of noboiM 

««« ifxtt«.beeom«R tlunaev4w,)it:.flMeqds MdweHllMnie t^iowip a 
point, lilw icndoTWl anetepe ofi* tawiof due bind Mtil fpr 
«1 m wmorcoBMnnption of ga»be(]a«iM ibM'1iuitQf>»4aiM wbere 
tb«er«n^imoidejinp(fwre'0fgtH«»i)<iw<i ^-odO^ofooegMe be 
sent witih a euffioieBt eralaritar krto iwotbir , iniMwtadiMifture 
takes plain»4»doii WWtm4¥ tbOlMd'^MBOiOf Dn i<» CT I» <W !to H r u 

A idued tna^ of fotmiagioAMoeittitootteiv^ tolMrteiof one 
nuiwd wrifi o lo*»i<iM«Rtft^wof thooeoend thon m wtAcwnt 
■lor oMOplnte oombMibion* ■to mm eiilt m otmotpbMO of tbe 
meondt Hm >je tbo ■cm (oiA rrbot Amwn as 

atmepberw Uiimto/ crf?i»MdMtbo Tto^^ bmupMe tbo^rototMpe. 
'Tlm'dffweloinuAt'Of A iMtO'Of >lbNdw)dim m 

ithe ease of ofirbRD mnnmnlA ood'flic. SJieoaetaonsnpiwsMiioiai 

fed into a Bunsen burner with closed air-valve, the buQMO'twbe 
bewf DMlooigod iff diibe <tp it meaofl of a 

■eork. 'BwAMne (oquete «f>A awidB oowwl If <aow 

the atrrtvMve ibe opeited on mieriMioone of |h» same 

blue ieolnur omIios Ha oppoomneo. [Tbo m bos eoterod 
through the air-valve (“ primary ” air) haa bOPonO'VilMed Wth 

the owbea laanoiiKl* itoo o» oindtpes ^ta tqunfa en on jntitmal 
fione, Urn Mfit lof Ibo coobss ■mon<niidn4d<i«1»d>Bov; lef loonnsej, 
noth (Wriben dHowdeoiid oumgeoDi wondoBrng tote 4bo Mtwnol 
fttmoipbnre <to bom ijieitb “toecoidory ” oM) no •> ooeomi ooop, 
'nm ftKistonee of the latemol oono nod >tbe otdifiKioeRt/tbettnel 
.ftieet if»d to dKht*c»nvfiinigr.ff )MM{aee in tbo qoOetifiMie, If 
tbo qMfMitityofvninair owbeenaMModoNwe cooibuetion 

<m itabe plane. Tbw, hoiHrnr«r,idaes «ot load do on'OnloagsnMWt 
of iho umer «p»o, for tbe unsmooiof otr moaeofoe 4bo mte of 
tmAammaitioa >flf •the MinctuMtiOod dhoioipoev oono <iwbtnb om^y 
iii0oit(miont6otnbiht)yboo«iweeibefetei«f<e£lwnf tbeewntomss 
greater ttkwitbenoleoitffiof •»fl ttn matian)icBntrMite,ond wiy».as 
thoiM!f«tPstioRPf « iM:i)mMd««)iooownoe» teodenqr 

to «bor Ibe huniesTtobe. M itbifl otage i«n.iiRtoieottig pbeno- 
meMn b jto bo ochaeodi wo bove oenohed tbegioHd! «f 
neregioo whew tbo .videMar >tf lOiflfMUMbeo. i«f itbo oiwture 
loot iMirpaosoe ibe velocity tbo nomr oono ootw the 

buBiwHubo 00 o/^iak aid iduMeodo^ but tiM ■dewnwoifi >i«etwi 
fdMMbi) tbo mMitNR.dow v unt^ugbitbei vabrent tho<beoe.of 
tOo btmuar^ orbdit b; >11000 «oti opfoe^V i^MOk tbe pteotHre 
fhHT (flf ti»e «ejbfia meoKMide .obrougb tbe goo ineetle. The 
owvltM fbit •.otmbwtof gi»-««iit«ire««er in or, end thoeefere 
«f ifw note of i»i»BaaMb<m»iiobwpod,i«od'i(i^^ tbe deenendmg 
(bob >01 dome oteega tt, tbo dtopwo w ooreated 4wd the dtoh 
retiiiwta^<topi(dtlm.Mbt, lipnaduimgtbetimcr^f^ The 
Ml wr nteanon wnowmtteiod mitheeouxeeof oKente m repented. 
ThM oscdlotfafy oefOen pen be .nMwtoMied obaest mdedndofy 
Iwgtf tbe peesiireond nibepnwAtmne ibeimeviliMoed nenstant 
Wttb lOtiU neve powoiry or tite.unee eene «f dene eimply dees 
badb to the bumor nozele, enr, m Ibe last etege, ,m «w benre 
ieietigb or enteimng to {Hytdncie « done lOf the blest Monppe 
typ<^ nemefy, one where the oeebne nononde moed entb an 
tttfm of prnuoy eer bwM intb 1 etegle cone n » etee^db^ 
dene, 

Sgr unoMt of n ennplo eenbdveion dewed by A. ^mtbells 
A tweroenod Aeme of ^e bind dieserjbed my be veaoltod «Mp 
• taoenpeoeata, TbeoftpiribaeiabboAbetfTeMtanded 
mde of feveo gtiae titwe. twd it « evvlenA tbe^ tbe <yeloeity of 
» tMKbHe lof (naes ^eiripfiMwngb it mn^ he gnwbr n tbe 
OMifPwtnbflliioiintimiKidovoiMv If tbo'endof thensecewer 
Oubebeidvod to a Smane ■kunnr ond tbodame be loaned ot the 
'Mid A>f ibe ladder iNN^ thoa vAm ^ M inei^ 

dieetein point the inner oomwuI desaead iotoitbemde tnhd'iwid' 
iM|fsbite«bito>lMiippneBdi‘0f tiMMmwNW Tbis.aowpiB 


when the velocity of inflanmatioa {» juet gnater than *11ie 
upward velocity of the gaseous stream in the wide tube and less 
than the upward velocity m the narrow tuba. 21 the outer 
tube be new drawn down, a two-coned dame butna at the end 
of the inner tube, if the outer tube be ilid up again, it 
detaches the outer cone and carries it upward. This apparatus 
baa been of laea m mwsdgatmg the progrem of cosibuation in 
vaoMiu danea. 

TmMpmltKrr «/ Plam/itf~Sb0 mm “ fbenettempeniture ” is 
need veqr tingeuey and besiio ■elcar^mcaang unless qualified by 
isimeiiaaoBptnn. Itr leoifeemUgixioswlwanied miefism^ 
dp dhanev laboia the eanbiang geeea ore imoMd m theDretseal 
prapeuWoBe befira CHinag ifiwal twe bipetr. Xhe fiame m such 
n oaee km nmndenble .^sdiness md>vmtamsty, and, though 
tba tenporatuae je not oanstent Mnuf^mut, flones of this 
ibnadeveaiby daGbrent samlvHPbUs adnit'of comparison. In 
sraenfiaqMiirttenKtfae thdb'cdicembHetmnaee Chin and envelop 
iMgoeefionsjaf cwbiiincd oripnifily-Wnaed gas, it 11 not dear how 
'tampecakare ohqukl be apobified. An onlinairy gaerfiame will 
iiat>ii»iniha<poiatt>pf vwwictf itheipM<dKldta(es,4nve»aufikM»t 
inmpoiaiBM fi»r saeleqig ^tlafeauHn, yet a ipaqr thui platnnin 
wireonagehe tneiaadatithaodae ofdbe lower ftwrt af nueb a fieme. 
The m a fl w n i ira tampeeatore of tba>iame iftherafarp natinoaty 
esnauaiswua m >Kradahle iwmiNiNtiiac. it mil eufitoe to point 
oat heae itfigit m aedcr to thuanAgpe ao chat it may have the 
laghoenoiradablaiaopcmtom, wewMist'himi<it with toe emaUost 
>OKtenMd fiameiaintooe abtasnafale. Shu je dene when rihe 00m- 
bmuif gases am ooeayda^yinuMed bctoreiaauiiigiroBi'toeibiiisiier. 
Wbm* dho js napmaekahie we may oaoploy a bustuar of the 
IBufiun type, mi aiwtage mahlers sa that * larga anaouat «f 
pmnaiiy ear ,i 8 anpgifed. ilt is m itbis tdirecCion that modenn 
imiiroMaaieots ihave loen asada »ito a mew to obtamng hot 
damea for heating toe Wohbaeh mantte. The Jfem hwmer, 
for exanMo, eiopliiiirs'thepiwgile«f the Yaatoritilhe. IVhere 
toadbpnawwotr wviswim.w h js nmol to provide far it being 
‘iMUanawd «th lb»igas,wtbotv«ua an naeteady ficNneaay be 
pioduaadonthAfpeatteadeaey'aohgbthedk. Tbe burner bead 
tis uhmUk ppondsd 'WpitiBi a 'CilMMSibv ond the 

niBtiitoisstiaBtlniiughafslWiorAmerit. Agpeat mamy meddled 
lpy gt f ifiT | , fy if ^ ik^ Mil Ullliil^Qf IllQRlihtlllg 

to .produno la ifiansa vbwb Jihail eombmo .saeadwaw mib the 

To astfamte toa itenpeoBture of iflaoMa isefvnoel melbade have 
been ottpleped. Xbe anetofd af calrabitiiin, haaed en toe 
■suppadtion Chet toa atoclo ibegb «f roombusisiA is Jbcdbied m 
ithe pradwaifor peadwrln) af comiuatHm andhtets tt tq a ten- 
penetuMidqwatoiig aaata afrettociiflet,>aa«nat be i^niiMana 
wmqtowag. Apart deans toe aasainptnnei (fiu/Sk there >s leaicm 
to i Bup pa s eancaBreat) itbatssana of aheiheniwal eaeigy assumes 
too jBdiant darns toncctigr, we have to asgarfi toe passible toenge 
of specific hertothi gb to [n pa rt turm, tofth k e lih o<) dofdisao t)w < w i n 
somI the time nf aearticB. Any pmctical eonaidesation ef tem- 
peadma mas t have regard to a Jlaoge assanbhige of msdecnles 
smdnaatoa sesgfa ane,ead themdoieany ladiHenoe itoioh means 
delay mieombmartm will rqoslt m lednotfon ef tempenetesv by 
radtrticn nod nenrinctiesk It ean haadiy he mamtaned that 
on the present atate of knowdedge we have the requisite data ter 
toe cakalatian >ef flame tempeiatuic, though good epprasame- 
turns may he made, toasgr attempts have been made to deter* 

' mane SuaB tempeostiwes by means of tbemo-oleetne eaoples 
and by nsdiatiaB pyronuters. Ihe eai^tnostemploycd » toat 
hnown aaH.iL.Je Osstdicr’s, conaietiog of two wives, ena of 
platuuiraand toe otoer an alloy of.9»%9dati»am and xo%ef 
toetoian. When all possibie fneeauhbns sure taken it u possible 
il^mtamafautotbepsMHMMptestomeBaareiacalfiaasetenpert- 
turos With a coasidambk degree of aceomey. SubgMMd are 
some msuto afateJototosMbiieiit tones aMhy different obscevers 
with esgasd to Che maxupmiw temipeinCnies rt flames rr-. 
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The following are given by P 6 ry ; — 

Acetylene *34®* C. 

Alcohol .«••••• ^703” 

Hydrogen (m air) 1900*^ 

Oxy-hydrogen 2420® 

Oxy-coal gas blowpipe . • • 2200® 

Source of Light in Flames, -We may consider first those 
fiames where solid particles are out of the question ; for examplOi 
the fiame of catrbon monoxide in air. The old idea that the 
lummosity was due to the thermal glow of the highly heated 
product of combustion has been challenged mdependently by a 
number of observers^ and the view has been advanced that the 
emission of light is due to radiation attendant upon a kind of 
discharge of chemical energy between the react^ molecules. 
B. Wiedemann proposed the name ** chemi •luminescence ” 
for radiation of this kind. The fact is that colourless gases 
cannot be made to glow by any purely thermal heating at present 
available^ and products of combustion heated to iht average 
temperature of the fiames m which they are produced are non- 
luminous. On the other hand^ it must be remembered that m a 
mass of burning gas only a certain proportion of the molecules 
are engaged at one instant in the act of chemical c 6 mbmation> 
and that the energy liberated in such individual transactions^ 
if localized momentarily as heat, would give mdividual molecules 
a unique condition of temperature far transcending that of the 
average, and the distribution of heat in a fiame would be very 
different from that existing in the same mixture of gases heated 
from an external source to the same average temperature. The 
view advocated by Smithells is that m the chemical combination 
of gases the initi^ phase of the formation of the new molecule 
is a vibratory one, which directly furnishes light, and that the 
damping down of this vibration by colliding molecules is the 
source of that translatoiy motion which is evinced as heat 
lliis, it will be seen, is an exact reversal of the older view. 

The view of Sir H. Davy that ** whenever a flame is remarkably 
brilliant and dense it may always be concluded that some solid 
matter is produced m it ” can be no longer entertained. The 
flames of phosphorus m oxygen and of carbon disulphide m 
nitric oxide contam only gaseous products, and Frankland 
showed that the fiames of hydrogen and carbon monoxide became 
highly luminous under pressure. From his experiments Frank- 
land was led to the generalization that high luminosity of fiames 
is associated with high density of the gases, and he does 
not draw a distinction m this respect between high density due 
to h^h molecular weight and high density due to the close 
packing of lighter molecules. The increased luminosity of a 
compressed fiame is not difi^cult to understand from the kinetic 
theory of gases, but no explanation has appeared of the lummosity 
considered by Frankland to be due merely to high molecular 
weight. It IS possible that the electron theoxy may ultimately 
afford a better understanding of these phenomena. 

Structure of Flame , — ^The vagueness of the term structure, 
as applied to fiames, is to be seen from the very conflicting 
account* which are current as to the number of differentiated 
parts m different flames. Unless this term is restneted to 
sharp differences m appearance, there is no limit to the number 
of parts which may be selected for mention The fiame of carbon 
monoxide, when the gas is not mixed with air before it issues 
from the burner, shows no clearly differentiated structure, but is 
a shell of blue luminosity of shaded mtensity — a hollow cone if 
the orifice of the burner be circular and the velocity of the gas 
not immoderate, or a double sheet of fan shape if the burner have 
a slit or two inclined pores which cause the jets of issuing gas 
to spread each other out Such a flame has but one ^single 
dxstmet feature, and this is not surprising, as there is no reason 
to suppose diat there is any difference m the chemical process 
or processes that are occumng m different quarters of the flame. 
The amount of materials undergoing this transfonnation in 
different parts of the flame may and does vary; the gases 
beccxne dnteted with products of combustion, and the molecular 
vibrations gradually die down* These things may cause a 
variation in the intensity of the light in different quarters, but 


the differences induced are not sharp or in any proper sense 
stnictund. A flame of this kind may develop a secondary 
feature of structure. If carbon monoxide be burnt m oxygen 
which is mixed or combmed with another element there may 
be an additional chemical process that will give light ; flames in 
air are sometimes surrounded by a iamtly luminous fringe of a 
greenish cast, apparently associated with the combination of 
nitrogen with oxygen (H. B* Dixon). Carbon monoxide on being 
strongly heated begins to dissociate into carbon and carbon 
dioxide ,* if the unbumt carbon monoxide withm a flame of 
that gas were so highly heated by its own burning walls as to 
reach the temperature of dissociation, we might expect to see 
a special feature of structure due to the separated carbon. Such 
a temperature does not, however, appear to be reached. 

Apart from hydrocarbon flames not much has been published 
in reference to the structure of flames. The case of cyanogen is 
of peculiar mterest. The beautiful flame of this gas consists 
of an almost crimson shell surrounded by a maigin of bright blue. 
Investigations have shown that these two colours correspond 
to two steps in the progress of the combustion, in the first of 
which the carbon of the cyanogen is oxidized to carbon monoxide 
and in the second the carbon monoxide oxidized to cs^bon 
dioxide. 

The inversion of combustion may bring new features of 
structure into existence ; thus when a jet of cyanogen is burnt 
in oxygen no solid carbon can be found in the flame, but when 
a jet of oxygen is burnt m cyanogen solid carbon separates on 
the edge of &e fiame. 

Hydrocarbon Flames — ^As already stated the flames of carbon 
compounds and especially of hydrocarbons have been much more 
studied than any other kind, as is natural from their common 
use and practic^ importance. The earliest investigations were 
made wi& coal gas, vegetable oils and tallow, and the composite 
and complex nature of these substances led to difliculties and 
confusion m the interpretation of results. One such difficulty 
may be illustrated by the fact, often overlooked, that when a 
mixed gaseous combustible issues mto air the individual com- 
ponent gases will separate spontaneously m accordance witii 
their di&isibilities : hydrogen will thus tend to get to the outer 
edge of a flame and heavy hydrocarbons to lag tehind. 

The features of structure m a hydrocarbon fiame depend of 
course on the manner in which the air is supplied. The extreme 
cases are (1 ) when the issuing gas is supplied before it leaves the 
burner with sufficient air for complete combustion, as in the 
blast blowpipe, m which case we have a sheet of blue undiffer- 
entiated fiame , and (11.) when the gas has to find all the air it 
requires after leavmg ^e burner. The intermediate stage is 
when the issuing gas is supplied before leaving the burner with 
a part of the air tfint is required. In this case a two-coned flame 
is produced The general theory of such phenomena has already 
be^ discussed. It must be remarked that the transition of one 
kind of flame into the others can be effected gradually, and this 
IS seen with particular ease and distinctness by burning benzene 
vapour admixed with gradually increasing quantities of air. 
The key to the explanation of the structure of an ordmary 
luminous flame, such as that of a candle, is to be found, accordmg 
to Smithells, by observing the changes undergone by a well-aerated 
Bunsen flame as the primary air is gradually cut off by 
closing the air-ports at the base of the burner. It is then seen 
that the two cones of flame evolve or degenerate into the two 
recognizable blue parts of an ordinary lummous flame, whilst 
the appearance of the bright yellow lummous patch becomes 
increasingly emphasized as a hallow dome lymg withm the upper 
part of the blue sheath. There are thus &ree recognizat^ 
features of structure m an ordinary lummous flame, each region 
being as it were a mere shell and the mterior of the fiame Sled 
with gas which has not yet entered into active combostion. 
If, as IS suggested, the'bloe parts of an ordinary luminous flame 
are the telics of the two Cones of a Bunsen flame, the chemistry 
of a Bunsen flame may be appropriately consider^ first. What 
happens chemically when a hydrocarbon is burned in a Bunsen 
burner ? The air sent in with the gas is insufficient for complete 
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combustion so that the inner cone of the flame may be considered 
as air burning in an excess of coal gas. W^twiflbethepiroducts 
of this con^stion? This ^estion has been answered at 
diflerent times in very different ways. There are many conceiv- 
able answers : part of the hydrocaibbn might be wholly oxidised 
and the rest left unaltered to mix with the outside ait and buiti 
as the outer cone ; on the other hand, there might be ^a$ has 
been so commonly assumed) a selective oxidation m the inner 
cone whereby the hydrogen was fully oxidised and the carbon 
set free or oxidized to carbon monoxide , or again the carbon 
might be oxidized to carbon dioxide or monoxide and the 
h^rogen set free. There might of course be other mtermediate 
kmds of action. Now it is important at this point to insist upon 
a distinction between what can be found by direct analysis as 
to the products of partial combustion, and what can be imagined 
or inferred as the transitory existence of substances of which 
the products actually found in analysis are the outcome. We 
shall consider only in the first mstance what substances arc 
found by analysis. Earlier experiments on the Bunsen burner 
in which coal gaS was used, and the gases withdrawn directly 
from the flame by aspiration, gave no very clear results, but the 
introduction of the cone-separatmg apparatus and the use of 
single hydrocarbons led to more definite conclusions. The 
analysis of the inter-conal gases from an ethylene flame gave 
the following numbers carbon dioxide»3 6; water ^^9 5 , 
carbon monoxide **156, hydrocarbons “ i *3 ; hydrogen « 9 4 , 
nitrogen « 60 ‘6. 

It appears therefore, and it may be stated as a fact, that a 
considerable amount of hydrogen is left unoxidized, whilst 
practically all the carbon is converted into monoxide or dioxide 
As the gases have cooled down before analysis and as the reaction 
C 0 + H20J1!:C02 + H2 is reversible, it may be objected that the 
mter-conal gases may have a composition when they are hot 
very different from what they show when cold Experiments 
made to test this question have not sustained the objection 
Subsequent experiments on the oxidation of hydrocarbons 
have made it appear undesirable to use the expression ** pre- 
ferential combustion ” or ** selective combustion ** in connexion 
with the fatts just stated; but for the purpose of descnbmg in 
brief the chemistry of a hydrocarbon flame it is necessanr to say 
that m the inner cone of a Bunsen flame hydrogen ancf carbon 
monoxide are the result of the limited oxidation, and that the 
combustion of these gases with the external air generates the 
outer cone of the flame As to the actual stages m the limited 
oxidation of a hydrocarbon a large amount of very valuable 
work has been carried out by W A Bone and his collaborators 
Different hydrocarbons mix^ with oxygen have been circulated 
continuously through a vessel heated to various temperatures, 
beginning with that (about 250^ C.) at which the rate of oxidation 
is easily appreciable Proceeding in this way, Bone, without 
effecting a complete transformation of the hydrocarbon into 
partially oxidized substances, has isolated laige quantities of 
such products, and concludes that the oxidation of a hydrocarbon 
involves nothing m the nature of a selective or preferential 
oxidation of either the hydrogen or the carbon. He maintains 
that it occurs m several well-defined stages durmg which oxygen 
enters into and is incorporated with the hydrocarbon molecule, 
forming oxygenated mtermediate products among which are 
alcohols and aldehydes. The reactions between ethane and 
ethylene with an equal volume of oxygen would be represented 
as follows . — 


CH, CH 3 
Ethane, 


Ethylene 


Stage I 
CHs CHjOH 
Ethyl alcohol. 




CHg CHOH 

f CjHa + H-O •[ 
lac+Hj+Hio/ 


Stage 2 
CHj-CH(OH)a 

fcH,CH0 + H,0' 
Acetaldehyde 



HO CH CH OH 

jjch^^sooTSh^ 

Formaldehyde. 


The affinity between the hydrocarbon and oxyghn at a high 


timiperature is so great that, when the supply of oimen is 
Sufficient to cany the oxidation as far as the secbttd stage, 
practically no decompdsition of the monohydro?^ molecule 
formed in the first stage occurs. This is especially the case 
with unsaturated hydrocarbons. 

As a crucial test decisive against the hypothesis of preferential 
carbon oxidation. Bone cites the experiment of firing a mixture 
of equal volumes of ethane and oxygen sealed up in a gUas bulb. 
In such a case a lurid flame fills the vessel, accompanied by a 
black cloud of carbon particles and considerable condensation 
of water. About xo % of methane is also found. It is impossible 
within the limits of this article to give a more extended account 
of these later researches on the oxidation of hydrocarbons. 
They make it evident that the relative oxidizability of carbon 
and hydrogen cannot form the basis of a general theory of the 
combustion of hydrocarbons, and that both the a pnon view 
that hydrogen is the more oxidizable element, and the inference 
from the behaviour of ethylene when exploded with its own 
volume of oxygen, viz that carbon 1$ the more oxidizable element 
in hydrocarbons, are not in harmony with experimental facts 

The view that the bright lummosity of hydrocarbon flames is 
due “ to the deposition of solid charcoal was first put forward 
by Sir Humphry Davy in x8i6 In explaining the origm of 
this charcoal, Davy used somewhat ambiguous language, stating 
that it might be owing to a decomposition of a part of the gas 
towards the interior of the flame where the air was m smallest 
quantity,” This statement was mterpreted commonly as 
implying that the charcoal became free by the preferential 
combustion of the hydrogen, and such an mterpretation was 
given explicitly by Faraday. Whatever may have been Davy’s 
view with regard to this part of the theoi^, his conclusion that 
finely divided carbon was the cause of luminosity m hydrocarbon 
flames was not questioned until 1867, when E Erankland, in 
connexion with researches already alluded to, maintained Aat 
the luminosity of such flames was not due m any important 
degree to solid particles of carbon, but to the incandescence of 
dense hydrocarmn vapours j^ong the arguments adduced 
against this view the most decisive is furnished by the optical 
test first used by J L. Soret. If the image of the sun be focussed 
upon the glowmg part of a hydrocarl^n flme the scattered 
light IS found to be polarized, and it is indisputable that the 
lummous region is pervaded by a cloud of finely divided solid 
matter. The quantity of this solid (estimated by H H. C Bunte 
to be Q X milligram m a coal-gas flame burning 5 cub. ft per hour) 
IS sufficient to account for the lummosity, so that Davy’s ongmal 
view may be said to be now universally accepted. 

The remaming question with regard to the luminosity of a 
hydrocfiurbon flame relates to the manner in which the carbon is 
set free The fact that hydrocarbons when strongly heated in 
alisence of air will deposit carbon has long been known and is 
daaly evident in the operation of coal-gas in^mg, when gas 
carbon accumulateif as a hard deposit in the highly-heated 
crown of the retorts There is no difficulty in supposing therefore 
that the carbon m a flame is separated from the hydrocarbon 
within It by the purely thermal action of the blue burning Walls 
of the flame. Many experiments might be adduced to confirm 
this view. It is sufficient to name two. If a nng of metal wire 
be so disposed m a small flame as to make a girdle wi^m the 
blue walls towards the base, the withdrawal of heat is rapid 
enough to prevent the maintenance of a temperature sufficient 
to cause a separation of carbon, and the bright luminosity 
disappears. Again, if the flame of a Bunsen burner be fed 
through the air -ports not with air but with some neutral 
gas such as nitrogen, carbon dioxide or steam, the dilution of 
the burning gas and the hydrocarbon within it becomes so great 
that the temperature of separation is not attamed, no carbon is 
separated and the flame consists of a sirmlc blue shell. 

Whilst it is thus easy to understand generally why carbon 
becomes separated as a solid within a flme, it is not easy ta 
trace the processes by which the carbon becomes separated in 
the case of a given hydrocarbon. According to M. T. E. 
Berthelot, who madp prolonged and elaborate researches on the 
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PiffMiL 


py^feaeUc relationships of kyQ[f:o^rix»n^; t^ose coz^p^4s 
Oiily liberate carboit by a process of the contjnu^ coiuescenoe 
of hydrocarbon molecules with ^ elimination of hydrogen^ 
until tliere is left the limiting solid bydrcx^rbpn hfraly^ distm- 
guLshable from carboxx itself and! cpnstitutuig the glowing jsoot 
of flames, 

V, *B. LeweS; on other hand^ basing hi$ conclusions on a 
study of the thertnal decomposiUon of hydrocarbons^ on tempera*^ 
turc measurements of flames and analysis of their g^es, haa 
more recently developed a theory of flatne luminosity in which 
the formation and sudden exothermic decomposition of acetylene 
are regarded as the essential mcidents productive of carbon 
separation and luminosity^ Smithells has disputed the evidence 
on which this theory is based and it appears to have gmned no 
adherence from those who have workedf in the same &ld ; but 
as it has not been formally 'disavowed by the autlior and has 
found its way into some text-books, it is mentioned here^ 

W. A. Bone and H. 5 , Coward {Jourtu Chem. Soc., 1998) 
published the results of a very careful study of the decomposition 
of hydrocarbons whenheated m a stationary condition and when 
continually circulated through ixot vessels. Thep: results disclose 
once more the great di^Biculty of tracing the processes (rf decom-t 
position and of arriving at a generalization of wide apphcability # 
but they appear to be condusive against the views both of 
Berthelot and of Lewes. 

They do not think that the decomposition of hydrocarbons 
can be adequately represented by ordinary chemical equations 
owing to the complexity of the change^ which really take place 
Metli^e, which is the most stable of the hydrocarbons, appears 
to be resolved at high tompera^res directly mto carbon and 
bydrogen> but the phenomenon is dependent mamly on surface 
action : ethane, ethylene and acetylene undergo decomposition 
throughout the body of ithbga»(ier. cti. p, 1x9} et seq.). 

In the cases of ethane ano^cthylene it may bo- supposed that the 
primary effect of temperature Is tb cause an ehmiiiation of 
hydroi^ with a eimaitainSoiifl IdotMsiiiA^^Or dissohitidti'of the bond 
betwoekDthe carbon atoms^ giving rise to (nt the event of dissolution) 
residues such as « CH^ arid | Cf I, Those residues, which can only 
have a very fugitive separato existence, may either (a) form 
H,C ; CM, and HC , CH, a^ the itsult of encounters with other 
amiilkr tesidties, or <( 5 ) break down dfreotly into oatbon and hydrogt^/ 
or (c) be dietetiy h3rarogenimd to methane an antatmosphete ndi in 
hydrogea^ These three possibilitaes 'may all bo realised simulof 
taneousl' 


on 

The Whole ptotesS tiiay be represented by 
dotted line Indicating the toxtdeiuty to dissolve a bond betweemthe 
carbon atoms which becomes actually efiective at higher tern* 
peraturos — 


HC'CU -=l;2( CH,)+llj= 
A A 


_H H 


rj «[2{CH)+HJ = 


UO ptus H, = 20114 
(r) pius 211,- CH4, 


** In the case of acetylene, the mam primary change may be either 
one of polymenzation or of dissolution according to the temperaturo, 
and if the latter, it may bo supposed that the molecule breaks down 
acro<ts die triple bond between the carlxin atoms, giving rise to 
2{ CH), and that these residues are subsequently cither resolved into 
carbon and hydrogen or ** hydrogenised ** according to oircumstaaces^ 

nCCH 

Polymenzation 

Acetylene is, moreover, distinguished by its power of poly- 
menzation at moderate temperatures so that whether it is the gas 
initially heated or whether it is a prominent product of the decom<^ 
posltioa of another hydrocarbon polymerization will occur to an 
extent dependent on temperature,*' 

We may describe briefly the view to which Vre are led as to 
the genesis of an ordinary luminous hydrocarbon flame . — 

The gaseous hydrocarbon issues from the burner or wick, 
ffikt us suppose, in a cylmdrichl column This column is not 
Ifftiarply marked off from the air but is so penetrated by it that 
vl||^i>*st suppose a gradual transition from the pure hydrocarbon 
mwA %ntre of column to the pure air on the outside. Let us 


tyjkerE ^uprtrafuiverfe eVee tbe ^14^ ^ oi^ 

&e wick or clcjs^ to the burp^ <At oisjanoe^ 

from the cehtre ifS\ comt>ndtion begpii^ where enoi;i^h 

oxygf^ has peneimted ^9 c9|umn tO'glye auch partia]i combua- 
tiOJX an takes place in the ixj«ier cope of a ^iinseh burner. This 
then defines me blue regipjD\< Outside Uiis the combustion of 
the earbon monoxudC/ hJ^rogen and any hydrocarbons which 
from the Idue region ^es place m a faintly luminous 
fringe. '!niese two layers form f, sheath of active combustion, 
surrounding and mtensely q^tj^ the enclosed hydrocarbons 
in the middle of the column. These heated hydrocarbons nse 
and are heated to a lugher temperature as they ascend* ^ They 
are accordingly decomposed ^with separation of carbon in the 
higher parts of the flwe, giving region of bright yellow 
luminosity. There remains a central core in which neither is 
there any oxygen for combustion nor a sufficiently high tempera- 
ture to cause carbon sepipiration. This constitutes the dark 
interior region of the flme. We thus acoouiit for the difSferenl^ 
parts of the flame. It is to be noted, however, that the bright 
blue layer only surrounds the lower part of the flame, whilst 
the pale, faintly-luminous fringe surrounds the whole fiajne. 
The flame also is conical and not cylindrical/ The foregoing 
explanation is therefore not quite complete. Let us su^pse 
that the changes have gone on m the small section of the name 
exactly as described and consider how the processes will differ 
in parts above this Section. The central core of unburned gases 
will pass upwards, and we may treat it as a new cylindrical 
column which will undergo changes just as the original one, 
leaving, however, a smaller core of unburned gases, or, m other 
words, each succeeding section of the flame will be of smaller 
diameter. This gives us the conical form of the flame. Again, 
the higher we ascend the flame the greater proportionally is the 
amount of separated carbon, for we have not only the heat of 
laterally outlying combust4on to effect decomposition, but also 
that of the lower parts of the flame. The lower part of a luminous 
flame accordingly contains less separated carbon than the upper. 
Where the hy(£rocarbon is largely decomipsed before combustion 
we have no longer the conditions of the Bunsen flame, and so in 
the upper parts of a luminous flame the bright blue part fades 
awayr The luminous fringe would, however, be continued, 
for the separated hydrogen has still to bum. In this way 
then we may reasonably account for the existence, position 
and relative sizes of the four regions of an ordinary luminous 
flame. {A, b \ 

ILAMBL, NICOLAS (c. 1330-1411^, reputed French alchemist 
and scrivener to the university of raris, was born in Paris or 
Pontoise about 1339, and died in Paris in 1418, bequeathing the 
bulk of his property to the church of Saint-Jacques-la-Boucherie, 
where he was buried During his life he contributed freely to 
charitable and rehgious purposes from the considerable wealth 
he amassed either by the practice of his craft, or, as some surmise 
without definite proof, by fortunate speculation or money 
lending, or, as legend has it, by alchemy. According to a docu- 
ment puroorting to be written by himself in 1413 (printed in 
Waiters Lives ^ the AlchemysticaL Philosophers , Londoix, 1888), 
there fell mto his hands in 1357, at the cost of two florins, a book 
bn alchemy by Abraham the Jew, which taught in p)am words 
the transmutation of metals, tt did not, however, explain the 
tnaierta prima, but merely figured or depicted it, and for more 
than 20 years Flamcl strove m vain to find out the secret. Then, 
returning from a journey to Spam, he fell in with a Christian 
Jew, n£imed Canches, who gave him the explanation, and after 
three more years' work he suicoeeded in preparing the pMthna 



Essat sutVhistmri ie SatnUjacques-la-Boucherie, 1758, and his 
Utsmrt critiqui Nicolas Fldind el de PtrneUe sa feMnie, 
recueiilie Saties andens qut %iiU%flont Vorigine et la midiotrtH do 
leur fortune eontre les imputations des dUhmesteSi 1761 

A book qnralchemy m the Pans BibUothaqae, La 7)rc$or d$ 

Sophie^ proiessiUg to be wntten and illuminated by Flamel with his 
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' IttilW dnjtii 

sa,OTfic?arpnesK i-^ iKhr* *inwtlW/yii *r‘Y 

maximum, and ivtore -co^' , 

deijty. The highefet in^ raAk'ry^rle the 
Marinis and nkmen QuiHnms\ wh6' ^tft dtwkj^s selected' 
from amdhg^r trie p^triciatls Thiihf ittstftutkm is gcn^lljr 
aitoibpd to iNuma, When th6 numB^ of Ateiferts was ^ffiifa»d 
from tl^ee to fifteen^i those aUeady lAeritibned were entitled 
majoresy in contradistihctlbh tO twelVe^ Who were 

called mxnoreti as connected ivit1h!l^SS importanif djE(it^^ and were 
chosen from the pfet>s« Towards the' end Of heptiblld the' 
number of the. lesser flaCmens sedms to have ditriitiished^ The 
flamens were held to b^' elected I'dr life, bhtthfy fhij^ht be com- 
pelled to resign ofnie for nSl^ect of 'daty, pt on the occurrence 
of some iil-omenCd event (such as th^ cap falling off the head) 
during the performance Of their rltes.^ The characteristic dress 
of the flamens m gpneral Was the a White conical cap^ the 
Idem or mantle^ ai^ a laurel wreath The official msignia 
of .the flamen Didlts (of Jhpltei), the h%hest of these pnests, 
were the white cap (pfleus^ aWo^alBrUS!\ at the top of which Was 
an olive branch'and a woolle'xi thread^; the laem, a thick woollen 
fega praetexta woven by hiS wife^ ; the sacrificial knife ; and a 
rod toheep the people from hihi When on his way to oflCr sacrifice 
lie was nevCr allowed! to appear without these emblehis of office, 
every day being considered a hbly day, for him By virtue of his 
office he was ontitled to a. seat in the senate and a curule chair 
The sig^t of fetters being forbtddexi him, his* toga was not allowed 
to be tied in a knot but was fastened by means of da^ps, and the 
only kind of ring permitted to be wom^n his finger was a broken 
one. it a ^person m iAteti took refuge hfi house he w^ 
immediately loosed from liis bondi^j and if a criminal on hh 
way to the scene of his punishment met him and thrfew hlmscK‘ 
at his feet he was respited for that day The flamen Dialis was 
not allowed to leave the city for a single night, to ride or even 
touch a horse (a restriction which incapaatated him for the 
consulship)^ to swear an oath, to look at an anhy, to touch any- 
th!^ unclean, or to look' upon people working His marriage, 
which .was. obUged' to be performed With the ceremonies of 
cofHiafreatia (q v ); Was dissoluble oriiy by death, and bn the death 
of his wife (called flamihtca JOMtlf) he was obliged to resign his 
office# The ftaminica DulUs assisted' her husband at the saOTfices 
and other religious duties Whidh'hC perfoihied She wore long 
wooUelh robe's, ; a veil'and a kerchicff fot the head, her hafr bemg 
plaited up with' a purple bknd in a tOmcabform (iuH/lus)) and' 
shoes made of tfib leather of Saefifided ammals ; like hCr husband, 
she carried the sacrificial knife. The mam duty Of the fiamens 
was the offerings of difly sacrifices : on the ist of October the 
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We may mention, as distinct "from the above, the flamen 
cunalh, who assisted the cuHo^ fhC priest who attended to the 
religious aflairs of each Curia {qv), the flamens of various 
sacerdotal corporations^ such as the Arval Brothers ; the flafnen 
AufustdUs, who superintended ‘‘the worship of the emperor in 
the provinces 

See Mar^Tdt, Htliiktskhii Stotasi^erti/aUuHg, iU (1885), pp 326- 
33<5, 4713 I H' lU ‘(tS^TO J and the 

e3duiustiVe)aiifciGle)tiy '(ulibaaimri>aiiimbetg and ^aglio, JOiehowknref 
4es>amtqn*^r 


FliAMIliOO ElamngOj Span.. Flammed), one of <thet 

talfese and^most beautiffilttbor^), conapicuoua for 'the bri|ghti 
fbuhe^calcurodror 8caHet/pateh.iupon>«t8 wsngs, and long: knowil' 
by Its classical name Phoentcopterus, as an inhabitant of most^ 
of ’ibertmmtifefrrhcmde]^' thb ihfkMtmtm Sea; Flamingos 
have tveay>'\ride dii&taibiirtfoii; anduthe sotengenas comprises^ 
only a.fdir< spadee- JPft. Rosens ot auUquamni wmte, with a Tosy? 
tniigeiiabove, and with soariet wts^^vertt; whde the remig^n 
snpe/bWek^as int idl.spmee)^jaeiigeft frolii.the Capa Venle 


’ to^Indla^anii, Ceylon^ north as far aa?lnkn Baikal , aouthwards^ 

^ tbi40Ug^^Afi9ioaa^ eventually as P^mwfr^ P. ruber, ^ 

entO^ly light vencmihoa^ eatends from Florida to FW apd tfie 
Gakp^a; Ft fdnkMrir tgnppuUMtus, from Peru to JPat8^oui%^ 
mare resemblesithe glaasa^' sp^es ; while P. andtnus, the tallnstr 
|<^ iiil,,wbicht lacks the halhix> inhabits the salt lakes of the, 
j ekvated (desert of Atacama^ whence it extends mto Cbile and 
} Arpntmai , FoSsd remauis of' jOaimmgos have been described 
from the Lower Miocene of !l^rance as P. crotzeti, and from the 
{PhOcene of, QragftiV. Krom^the MidrJAiocene to the Oligoocne 
of France are IpUmn several spepios pf' Pdlaelqdus, Elorms and. 
i have relatively shorter legs, longer toes and a 

.complicated bypotarsus^ and repreaeivi am earlier faixuly> less 
.speciahzcd although not directly ancestral, to the flamingos.. 
PalaeMedae and together form the larger group 

' Phoenicopteri; These are m many respects exactly intermediate 
between. Ansenne and<rstorkriike birds, so much so m fact that 



The Flamingo. 


T. Hr Huxley prefermd to keep them separate as Amphtmorphae* 
However, if we carefiflly sift their characters, the flamingos 
obviously reveal themselves as much nearer related to tfie 
. Cicomae, especially to Platdlea and Ibts, than to the Anseres. This 
is the opinion arrived at by W F. R Weldon, M. Fuerbringer 
and Ga^w, while others prefer thP goose-hke voice and the 
• Webbed toes a&reliable chatracters. (For a detailed analysis of this 
; instructive question see Bronn’s Thtetre^ck, Aves Syst. p. 146.) 

Thodfood of the flamingo seems to consist chiefly of small 
aquatic, invertebrate anun^ Which live in the mud of lagoons, 
(for instaaioe MoUusca, (but also of Confervae and other low 
{Saltwater algae^ Whilst fecding^i,the bird wades about, stirs 
^ up the mud with, its feet, and> reversing the ordmarv position 
of its head so as to hoHid thp . crown downwards and to look 
t backwards, sifts the mud through its bill. This is abruptly 
bent down m the middle,, as if broken ; . the upper jaw is, rather 
; fiat and narrow, while the lower jaw is very roomy and furnished 
with numerous lamellae^ whi^, together with the thick; and 
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large tongue, act like a sieve, an arrangement enhanced by the 
considerable movabihty of the upper jaw. Then the bird 
erects its long neck to swallow the selected food. When dying, 
flamingos present a striking and beautiful sight, with legs and 
neck stretched out straight, looking like white and rosy or scarlet 
crosses with black anns. Not less fasanating is a flock of these 
sociable birds when at rest, standing on one or Ixith legs, with 
their long necks twisted or coiled upon the body in any conceiv- 
able position 

The nest is likewise peculiar. It is built of mud, a somewhat 
conical structure rising above the water according to the depth, 
of which the cone is from a few inches to 2 ft. in height. If, as 
often happens, the water-level sinks, the nests stand out higher. 
On the top is a shallow cup for the reception of the one or ^0 
eggs, which have a bluish-white shell with chalky incrustation 
Of course the hen sits with her legs doubled up under her, as 
does any other long-legged bird. It seems strange that many 
ornithologists should have given credence to W. Dampier’s 
statement of the mode of incubation (New Voyage round the 
World, ed 2, i. p. 71, London, 1699): “And when they lay their 
eggs, or hatch them, the;^ stand all the while, not on the hillock, 
but close by it with their legs on the ground and m the water, 
resting themselves against the hillock, and covering the hollow 
nest upon it with their rumps,” &c. P. S Pallas (Zoograph 
Rosso-AstaUea, ii. p. 208) tried to improve upon this by stating 
that the standing bird leans upon the nest with its breast ! The 
young, which are hatched after about four weeks’ moubation, 
look very different from the adult. The small bill is still quite 
straight and the legs are short. The whole body is covered with 
a thick coat of short nestling feathers, pure white m colour 
These neossopitles or first feathers bear no resemblance to those 
of the Ansenform birds, but agree m detail with those of spoonbills, 
the young of which the little flamingos resemble to a striking 
extent, but they leave the nest soon after their birth to shift 
for themselves like ducks and geese (H. F, G.) 

FLAMINIA, VIA, an ancient high road of Italy, constructed 
by C Flaminius during his censorship ^220 b c«). It led from 
Komc to Ariminum, and was the most important route to the 
north VV*e hear of frequent improvements being made m it 
during the imperial period. Augustus, when he insUtuted a 
general restoration of the roads of Italy, which he assigned for 
the purpose among various senators, reserved the Flommia for 
himself, and rebuilt all the bridges except the Pons Mulvius, by 
which It crosses the Tiber, 2 m N. of Rome (built by M Scaurus 
in 109 B c ), and an unknown Pons Minucms. Triumphal 
arches were erected m his honour on the former bridge and at 
Anniinum, the latter of which is still preserved.^ Vespasian 
constructed a new tunnel through the pass of Int^rcisa, modem 
Furlo, m A D 77 (see Tales), and Trajan, as insenptions show, 
repaired several bridges along the road 

The Via Flaminia runs due N. from Rome, considerable 
remains of its pavement being extant in the modem high road, 
passing slightly E of the site of the Etruscan Falerii, through 
Ocriculi and Narnia Here it crossed the Nar by a splendid 
four-arched bridge to which Martial alludes (Eptgr, vu 93, 8), one 
arch of which and all the piers are still standing ; and went on, 
followed at first by the modern road to Sangemini which passes 
over two finely preserved ancient bndpes, past Carsulae to 
Mevania, and thence to Forum Flammii. Later on a more 
circuitous route from Namia to Forum Flaminii was adopted, 
passing by Interamna, Spoletium and Fulginium (from which 
a branch diverged to Perusia), and increasing the distance by 
12 m The road thence went on to Nucena (whence a branch 
road ran to Septempeda and thence either to Ancona or to 
Tolentinum and Urbs Salvia) and Helvillum, and then crossed 
the nmm ndge of the Apennines, a temple of Jupitcf Apennmus 
standing at the summit of the pass Thence it descended to 
Gales (whiilbiit turned N E,), and through the pass of Intercisa 
to Fcjjfem Sempronii (Fossombrone) and Forum Fortunae, 
where* it reached the coast of the Adriatic Thence it ran N.W 
through Pisaurum to Arimmum. The total distance from Rome 
was 210 m, by the older road and 226 by the newer The road 


gave its name to a juridical district of Italy from the end eentuiy 
A.O. onwards, the former territc^ of tho Senones, which was 
at first associated with Umbria (with which indeed under 
Augustus It had formed ^ sixth rqgion of Italy), but which after 
Constantine was always administered with Picenum. (T,. As ) 

FLAMININUS, TlTin QOINCTIUS {c. 228-174 B c.),^Roman 
general and statesman. He bogan his public life as a mlktary 
tnbune under H. Claudius MarcoVus, the conqueror of Syracuse.. 
In 199 he was quaestor, and the next year, passing over the 
re^lar stages of aedile and praetor, he obtained the consulship. 

Plaminmus was one of the first and most successful of the 
rising school of Roman statesmen, the opponents of the narrow 
patriotism of which Cato was the type, the disciples of Greek 
culture, and the advocates of a wide imperial policy. His 
winning manners, his polished address, his knowledge of men, 
his personal fascination, and his intimate knowledge of Greek, 
all marked him out as the fittest representative of Rome m the 
East. Accordingly, the province of Macedonia, and the conduct 
of the war with Philip V of Macedon, m which, after two yews, 
Rome had as yet gamed little advantage, were assigned to him4 
Flaminmus modified both the policy and tactics of his pre- 
decessors After an unsuccessful attempt to come to terms, he 
drove the Macedonians from the valley of the Aous by skilfully 
turning an impregnable position. % Having thus practically 
made himself master of Macedonia, he proceeded to Greece, 
where Philip still had allies and supporters "nie Achaean 
League (q*v.) at once deserted the cause of Macedonia, and Nabis, 
the tyrant of Sparta, entered into an alliance with Rome; 
Acamania and Boeotia submitted in less than a year, and, with 
the exception of the great fortresses, Flamminus had the whole 
of Greece under his control. The demand of the Greeks for the 
expulsion of Macedonian garrisons from Demetrias, Chalcis and 
Cormlh, as the only guarantee for the freedom of Greece, was 
refused, and negotiations were broken off. Hostilities were 
renewed m the spring of 197, and Flaminmus look the field 
supported by nearly the whole of Greece ^ At Cynoscephalae 
the Macedonian phalanx and the Roman legion for the first time 
met in open fight, and the day decided wluch nation was to be 
master of Greece and perhaps of the world. It was a victory^ of 
superior tactics. The left wing of the Roman army was retiring 
m confusion before the Macedonian right led by Philip m person, 
when Flaminmus, leaving them to their fate, boldly chwged 
the left wing under Nicanor, which was forming on the heights^ 
Before the left wing had time to form, Flamminus was upon 
them, and a massacre rather than a fight ensued. This defeat 
was turned into a general rout by a nameless tribune, who 
collected twenty companies and charged in the rear the victorious 
Macedonian phalanx, which in its pursuit had left the Roman 
nght far behind. Macedonia was now at the mercy of Rome, 
but Flamminus contented himself with his previous demands. 
Philip lost all his foreign possessions, but retained his Macedonian 
kingdom almost entire. He was required to reduce his army, 
to give up all his decked ships except five, and to pay an indemnity 
of 1000 talents (£244,000) Ten commissioners arrived from 
Rome to regulate the final terms of peace, and at the Isthmian 
games a herald proclaimed to the assembled crowds that “ the 
Roman people, and T, Quinctius their general, having conquered '' 
King Philip and the Macedonians, declare all the Greek states 
which had been subject to the king henceforward free and 
independent.” Flamininus’s last act before returning home 
was characteristic Of the Achaeaos, who vied with one another 
m showering upon him honours and rewards, he asked but one 
personal favour, the redemption of the Italian captives who had 
been sold as slaves m Greece durmg tlie Hannibaiic War. These, 
to the number of 1200, were presented to him on the eve of his 
departure (spring, 194), and foxnied the duel ornament of hia 
triumph. • 

In 1Q2, on the rupture between the Romans and Antiocbus HI. 
the Great, Flaminmus returned to Greece, this time as the civil 
representative of Rome His personal influence and skilful 
diplomacy secured the wavering Achaean states, cemented the 
aHiance with Philip, and contributed mainly to the Roman 
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victory at therto<WlAe (191). In kS^ be undertook an embasw 
to Prusias,kiHgof Bitlqrma, to induce niM to debver up Haimibel, 
who forestalled his fate by taking poison. Nothing more is 
known of Ilamminus, eito^t that, accorduig to Plutairch, his 
end was peaceful and happy. 

There seems no doubt toat Flamininus was actuated by a 
genume love of Greece and its people. To attribute to him a 
Macl^vellian policy, 'Whidi foresaw the overtinow of Corinth 
fifty years later and the conversion of Aehaea into a Roman 
provmce, is absurd and disingenuous. There is more force in 
the ctouge that his Hellenic sympathies prevented him from 
seeing the innate weakness and mutual jeuousies of the Greek 
states of that period, whose onty hope of peace and safety lay 
m submitting to the protectorate of the Roman rCpubbc But 
if the event proved tMt the liberation of Greece was a pohtical 
mistake, it was a noble and generous mistake, and reflects 
nothmg but honour on the name of Flaminmus, “ toe liberator 
of toe Greeks " 

His life has been written by Plutamh, and in modem tunes by 
F D Gerlaeh (1871) ; see also Mommsen, Hist, of Romo (Eng. tr ), 
bk iii. chs. 8, 9, 


FLAMINIin, GAIin, Roman statesman and general^ of 
plebeian family. During his tribuneship (332 B.c.)y m spite of 
the determined opposition of the senate and his own father, he 
carried a measure for distributing among the plebeians the ager 
GaUtcus Picenus, an extensive tract of newly-acquired territory 
to the south of Ariminum (Cicero, De seneciute, 4, Bndus, 14) 
As praetor m 337, he gained the lasting gratitude of the people 
of his province (Sicil^^ b^ his excellent administration. In 323, 
when consul with' P Furius Philus, he took the field against the 
Gauls, who were said to have been roused to war by his agrarian 
law., Having crossed the Po to punish the Insubnans, he at 
first met with a severe check and was forced to capitulate. 
Reinforced by the Cenomam, he gained a decisive victory on the 
banks of the Addua He had previously been recahed by the 
optimates, but ignored the order The victory seems to have 
been due mainly to the admirable discipline and fighting qualities 
of the soldiers, and he obtained the honour of a tnumph only 
after the decree of the senate against it had been overborne by 
popular clamour. During his censorship (330) he strictly 
limited the freedmen to the four city tribes (see Comitia). His 
name is further assoaated vrith two great works He erected 
the Circus Flaminius on the Campus Martius, for the accommoda- 
tion of the plebeians, and contmued the military road from 
Rome to Anminum, which had hitherto only reached as far as 
Spoletium (see Flaminia, Via). He probably also instituted 
the plebeian ” games. In 218, as a leader of the democratic 
opposition, Flaminius was one of the chief promoters of the 
measure brought m by the tribune Quintus Claudius, which 
prohibited senators and senators’ sons from possessing sea-going 
vessels, except for the transport of the pr^uce of their own 
estates, and generally debarred them from all commercial 
speculation (Livy xki 63) His effective support of this measure 
vastly increased the popularity of Flaminius with his own order, 
and secured his second election as consul in the following year 
(3x7), shortly after the defeat of T. Sempronius Longus at the 
t>ia. He hastened kt once to Arretium, the termination of 


the western high road to the north, to protect the passes of the 
Apennines, but was defeated and killed at the battle of the 
Trasimene lake (see PtrKic Waxs). 

the testimdny of Livy (kxi., Mii.) and Polybius (li , iii.)— 
no friendly cntics-^sho^ that Flamihius was a man of ability, 
energy and probity. A popular and successful democratic 
leader, he ^imbt, however, be ranked among the great statesmen 
of the republic. As a ^eral he Ivas headstrong and $elf- 
sufficient and seems to have owed his victories chief^ to personal 
boldness favoured by good fortune. 

His son, OaiUs FtAMiKius, was quaestor under P. Sdpio 
Africanus the elder hi Spam in 2x0, and took part in the capture 
of New Carthage. Fourteen fekxs later* when curule aedile, he 
distributed large quantities of grain among tiie citiaens at a very 
low price. In 193, as praetor, he earned m a suodessful war 


against the insubordinate populations of his recently constituted 
province of Hispania Citenor. In 187 he was consul with 14 . 
Aemihos Lepidus, and subjugated the warlike L^rian tribes. 

In the same year the hrandi of the Via Aenulia connecting 
Bononia with Arretium was constructed by him. In zSz he 
founded the colony of Aquileia. The chief authority for hiS life 
IS the portion of Livy dealuig with the history of i^e penod. 

FLAMSTEED, JOHN (1646-Z7Z9), English astronomer, was 
bom at Denby, near Derby, on the zqth of August 1646. The 
only son of Stsphen Flamsteed, a maltster, he was educated at 
the free school of Derby, but quitted it finally in May 1662, m 
consequence of a rheumatic affection of the joints, due to a 
chill caught while bathmg. Medical aid having proved of no 
avail, he went to Ireland m 1665 to be stroked ” by Valentine 
Greatrakes, but found not his disease to stir ” Meanwhile, 
he solaced his enforced leisure with astronomical studies. Begin- 
mng with J. Sacrobosco’s De sphaera, he read all the books 
on the subject that he could buy or borrow ; observed a partial 
solar eclipse on the Z2th of September 1663 ; and attempted the 
construction of measunng instruments. A tract on the equation 
of tune, written by hrni m 1667, was published by Dr John Wallis 
with the Posihutnous W&rks of J Horrodcs (1673) 1 W'd a paper 
embodying his calculations of appulses to stars by the moon, 
which appeared m the Phtlasophtcal TransacHons (iv. xogq), 
signed In Maihest a sole fufides, an anagram of Johmines 
Flamsteedius,” secured for him, from 2670, general saentific 
recognition. 

On his return from a visit to Ixmdon m 2670 he became 
acquainted with Isaac Newton at Cambndge, entered his name 
at Jesus college, and took, four years later, a degree of M A. 
by letters-patent. An essay composed by him in 1673 on the 
true and apparent diameters of the planets furnished Newton 
With data for the third book of the Prtnctpta, and he fitted 
numerical elements to J. Horrocks’s theory of the moon. In 
2674, and again m 2675, he was mvited to London by Sir Jonas 
Moore, governor of the Tower, who proposed to establish him m 
a private observatory at Chelsea, but the plan was anticipated 
by the determination of Charles II. to have the tables of the 
heavenly bodies corrected, and the places of the fixed stars 
rectified ** for the use of his seamen,” and Flamsteed was ap- 
pointed astronomical observator ” by a royal warrant dated 
4th of March 1675 His salary of £100 a year was cut down by 
taxation to £90 ; he had to provide his own instruments, and to 
instruct, into the bargain, two boys from Christ’s hospital. 
Sheer necessity drove him, m addition, to take many private 
pupils ; but having been ordained in 1675, was presented by 
Lord North m 1684 to the living of Burstow in Surrey ; and his 
financial position was further improved by a small inheritance 
on his father’s death in z688. He now ordered, at an expense of 
£120, a mural arc from Abraham Sharp, with which he began 
to observe Systematically on the 12th c 4 September 2689 (see 
AartTRONOMY History). The latter part of Flamsteed’s life 
passed in a turmoil of controversy regarding the publication of 
his results He struggled to withhold them until they could be 
presented in a complete form ; but they were urgently needed 
for the' progress of science, and the astronomer-royal was a pubhc 
servant Sir Isaac Newton, who depended for the perfecting 
of his lunar theory up>on places of the moon” rductantly 
doled out from Greenwich, led the movement for immediate 
communication; whence arose much ill-feeling between him 
and Flamsteed. At last, in 2704, Pnnee^ George of Denmark 
undertook the cost of printing; a oommittee of the Royal 
Society was appointed to arrange jpireliminaries, and Flamstera, 
prot^i'ig and exasperated, had to submit. The work was only 
p^Mly through the press wlWn the pnnee died, on the 38th of 
October X708, and its completion devolved uj^n a board of 
visitors to the observatory endowed with ample powers by a .. 
royal order of the X2tfh of December 2712. As the upshot, tite 
Htsiorta eoelesHs, embodying the first Grtaiwich star^takgue, 
together With the mural arc observations made 2689-2705, was 
issued under Edmund Halley’s editorship in 1723. Flmsteed 
denounced the production as surreptitious ; he committed to 
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the flames three hundrediocn^iiflf which he obtained pasaaaiflon 
throagh the favour fof Sir fiaheit IWalpolc; esdi in deflanee Df 
bodily mfiimities, Tigoraidd^ pmunuted his desigDa for Aha 
entire and adequate fioblkaitioa Of idiei mateeMds he contmued 
to aecunndate. They wanibiitpaitiidiy cauNiitad Whenjhe'dwd 
on the gtst'Of Dsoeiabet')i7i9 The preparaitioa of (hia>naonuH 
mental work, Mittena. eMtaits Bntanmeo (3 vois. fobo, tus), 
was fimshed by his assistant; JoMph CraHth,iiMif> Ottel hy 
Abiahain Shncp. /The fint two rvolumes inolnded the iwbole 
Fl a m s t ee d ls cwMrvatioas at iDerbyiond Greenwich; the third 
oontainad the fBrM^ Cataltgm\fii aealrlyigooo Mass. ' Numdrows 
errors mahis valuable record having been detertedlby Sir WiUtam 
Herschel, Caspline Uersehel drewiup a hstjof gBoatam iflMonWd, 
but nofeoatakigued^ while ssi of thmecatalogiiedpiovedttD have 
never bswi observed (PM. Trans. bcioBvii 293; see tidao F; 
Ba%, Mamotfs Roy. Asir. Soatty, tv. tag). The Appeanmee 
of the Adas tadtsus, ‘comrcspondu^ to the Brittsk Catalogstoj 
was delayed until 1729. A portrait lof flanatecd, ipasntedi 
Thomas Gibsomm x fia, hangs m ithe-.n»ms'af the Bioyal Society. 
The extent and quality of tuBpetfcemanoowese thennoKitiOmiirk-' 
able considering his severe pfaystcrii suSeringai,iihi8.straiilwo0d 
means, and the<aiitagonism to tvhida hetwas expnud. EsttmShle 
m private life; he was higMy aqscsptibieiin prbfessianairmattersy 
and henoei failed to beep on teems With fats contemponwnes. 

FianCM Bafly’s Ammt af.tht ii*v.\John RfamdroA <1930) fis the 
leading .aotlu^y tor .lus ,ifSe It ootqjvises an autobipgtwhicid 
narrative pieced together iiom various sources, a large colbcnon of 
Flamsteed’s letters, a icvised and enlarged edition ol the BnMk 
CaMo(fiu, beriOes authoiitative sad dslSfled itUHtbduQtery dis- 
eusRonsi SoRie eiamour was raimd (hyi a p4bhcat)on swAriMchi olame 
for hamb dealuas was freriy imputed to JNewton, bub W. WbeweU 
vii^Kiatqd Ills (jhara cter m Flamsteed and Newtun (1836) 

See also General ImUonarv, vol v (1717), from manviah supplied 
by James Hodgson, FlamStti^'v nepaew-imlaw , BitgrflpktaiMrtSan- 
nua, liu 1943 1(1730) , S Bifsaud's Cieeiretpondtncs Of SttfenUtks H»»t 
C^nnigghapi s l-nies 0/ JCpnnent Rnghshtnetuity 369 (11835)- Jdark 
Noble's Contmiiation ol James Granger's liiog JIul of.Lngland, 
li 132, St. Grant's of'Phys Astronomy, p 467; tV Whewoll's 
Hist of the Inductive Sttenaes, 1 U. 16a ; J ib BaHly's tivst. ds 
Pamanostua nuaiems, u, 423,1380. 830. J. UMambiv’s ffwiA ds 
reWrenofNitf ,(tu lWe/«,| p. ,03 , .Obsmattvfy, 

ri«llllHUB '^ein., VlaaniarAn^ 9 > texrit«r^ iWuoo for part of 
the lUetiieriaiids, Einxipe. < OnguiaUy it.applwd only to Sispges 
and the'Hnmedwte ne^ghbowlioQd. In the i8th,and ptbesnitunes 
It waaigraduaUy lenteni^ to the wboie of the coash ti^gion from 
Catoi s to the S^eldt. ijln the noddle ages, this was divided into 
two/partsyORe lohlimg to Bruges us its cppitoly and ttie other to 
Ghent The name is retaiiMd m, the two Belgian,' provmces. of 
Wustiand Eaet'FlaiidBrs. 

a. West Flanders » (the portion fnndanpg tha North Seai and 
Hi oMaUtne extends from the. Firenirii. tontbe Dutch frontien for 
aJhhtle orec >Xt6 capital as Bn^ges, and the principal towns 

^ the {noyinoe sto) 0 steiii 4 Cowtraiy Ypresiand,&oul^ Agn" 
ooHuto'W thwohtef <oc( 3 ;^ianj«{ Ithe populatiowiand the counriy 
isiuiidertiieiinosttodwfidsmdriulfni cultivation. Theadmirabon 
ofitheloreiga ohssarw fw the Belgaan system of imarketgardemng 
is not- dWMMtoed oor learning thatthe aubsod of most of, this 
tract IS tbs isaod tof ithe “.duacs.” Fisbiqg i«mploys a. .large 
pnepoction of 4 he ocaat populatam. The area.Qf iWest Flaadeiis 
Ml MtoaJly computed at< 8 efl. 667 , tores or, to^ 3 aq< m. . In. 9904 ^^ 
popfilaiton wee htsissaygiviisg an avamgeiid ddoto Ahe sq.mi. 

fiast'Flandws hasitost and nosthieast qf , the rwastem 
provinee* and. oxtends Rcgthwards.to toe meighbouthood,v.of 
Antwerp. Itiis, still more prodwmva and n«hei'.,thaq Waatoro 
inaodarsy at4ri8'>iiiell watomd.,by,the;Sc^t .the disttiRt,of 
Waas,i.is^ ealHtqly sei^amied adthm the memqgy, of.^nan, js 
rapposed totbe tha'ntost,pr<xhicibvadistnctOif its wtoto,Entopo> 
Ihei principal towns .ato <>lwat (cMatol pf the ^nnyinoe), $t 
Nwdlas, AwstiiTasmondSi Eeidoo and Qudenairde. (The araa » 
given at 74gs0$7 toresiOr ssj 2 .sq<fm. |si f 9941 ^ jlfPllation 
was kmsssvis ^wing an aaaraeB of , 9 x« per a^. m. 

ifftrisry.-4The .ancient tarettwiy mf Flandei»'|C«“Writodi,,»pt 
tfldy toe modem pnovmaes hnovaidw Etot and -West Fjan^s. 
tehtoatsoatoieiamost pwHon 4 top DvttoipiEOvince pi 


midai»iirideta]sioflisHiotmfMato>ms^ ^ntoatone 

of Caesariit'WiMtimhabitedilv tharWoriavrAiNwltoi aad other 
! Celtic .trihesy 'bdt m .toa.feotwws that rfliUowed Ahe Jand ?m 
I repeatedly ioverruoi(byiiBarmanimvafler8y.,apdfW<^ became 
a part of the dominion of toe Franlm. .Qn theiamaK-pp.Qf toe 
I (^hqgianan^we thesmw.$(fl|eldt was by [toetrea.ty df Vi^un 
' 6843) hxtde toe line rfif diviaiioi^ between the. hihgdom' of 
Franoia (Austmata) under , toe umppror Dotoaire, and the 
kingdomiof West.Fcancia .(Msuatna) underr Charles the 3 ald. 
In vwtue of rtois compact Jjandam waahenfafotto attached to 
I toe >West Frattowh monamh}'^ j^Fmoce). It > thus, toquired a 
I position unique among toaiprovinpes of toe territc^ known m 
I later tunes as toe NetberlaAds, allpf nhich ware included m that 
I northern, part of AustmiHvaasigned on too death of fhe enpperor 
botoaire 1855.) to vKmg.lAthaure itl., and irum lus naxpe wed 
Cotbanngia or,l«riame. 

The first ruler of Elandem of svhpm.Jtasto>y has left any record 
IS Baldwin, sumamed Bras-de-fer (Iron-arm) This man, d brave 
and dani^ waxnor under Charles the Bald,, fell m love with 
toe kmg's daughter Judito, toe.yoetoful , widow of two English 
kings, married her, and fled with his bnde to Lorraine. Charles, 
though at first very angry, was,at'}asmRqnipdiated,,«mdAie«de 
h» son<inTlaw niaiigrave (Afondua RUptirms), of Flandcrs„ which 
he held as an.hemtotsiry fief. The iNQrtomen.,wqie at this' tune 
eoMtinually devastatmg the ooast lands, .and .Baldwin was 
entcusted'vnto the possession .of rtlus outiying borderland of* toe 
west Frankishidominionm order 'to defend'itagamst toe mvaders 
He was ithe first of a'.lme tof (strong iruleTB,< who at aome. date 
early in toei xoto century, exchanged toe' title of mmgeave rfor 
that of count. Hiason, Baldwinll.-rtheBald'HArom.lusstrfling- 
hold at Bruges cnauitamed, as idid bis, (father , before, him, a 
vigorous defenoe'Of his landsiggamstithenucunuons of too North- 
men. (On hie mothtir’s side.ta desoendant .of Aarlemagne, he 
strengthened the dynastic importance, of Jus famdy by menysng 
Atlftotyth; (daughter of Alfred the Gresjl Dnihis .death in 918 
bis possessions were idivided between he two sons Amulf toe 
Elder and Adolphus, but thOilattBr survived only a shcirt time 
and Amulf (Succeeded to too whole ipbenmnce. His reign ( was 
filled wi(to'wai)fare> ^mst the Noitomon, and he .took an (active 
part (in tbs struggles) tin LQriameii^tweenritho,ainpiccorT)<,to I. 
and Hugh Capet. In hisiold age be(p}a«ed( toe, government in. toe 
bands of Baldwin, hu son,.hy Adda, daughter of'toe count of 
Venaandois, end toe youi% man,, though, .hts, reign was a vep 
short one, did a great (deal for toe commercial and.(indu5tnal 
progress Of toe 1 country, establishing 'toe first weavers, and 
fullers at Ghent/ laad, mstiiiiutu^ yearly .fairs, at Ypreg, Bruges 
and (Other places. 

On Balwm JII/s deato im pfi(< toe ,old. pount.iTesumed toe 
oontrol, and. spent toe few m(nafning(years of hv Ufa m accu^ 
the succession of. hisi^iwiidson Armdf.IL^toe .Younger. <Tne 
reign Of .Amulf iwaa-ihnminafed-byi his, death m} 9 $i 9 i. wd be was 
followed by hiason BaldwiM IV, ,«amed fiartofnt'Oi'itoa Beatdcdf 
Thu Bakima.fQutof ‘awpcesitoiUy' both, against (the Capetian 
king of Bianoe and, toetunpenor Homy ,U. , Hfnpr, feuqd'bwadf 
obh^itoigrant to Baldvw IV,, m .fief Valencwnnev toe bur- 
gmvwhip (Of Ghent, toctlandiof.Waes, .and, (Zeeland, the count 
of Flan^(touarheca(mef«.TeudatQFyrPf thevcmwe a^^a8..0f 
the (Fnneb rorown. iThprFnmnb fiefB„aiie..knnwn 4 n .Ffenpab 
hMtory aa Crown'FlmdiWjifptwm-SfT^^ toe (German ^s 

as Imperial Flanders (Et/hsnKfeaNdsfXm). .Baldwin’s aon,-" 
afienwt^ .-Baldwin Yr'-rehwednim >0281 ngaiaat bu iatonr at 
toeiimabgaitwn ipf bu iWife.iA4eIn»ida(gglltter, of., Robert 
Fiwace; .but two years) lateripaiape^was awmn-<at fbideqsaxde, 
and toffKold .count pontmued'iiini tn9Bi^'>burr4eqth na-HRm- 
BnWwiniV. psomdia WBtoy;8WPC0uar,,aiid acquwediBwi toe 
pcpplesthe mwnaimei^f ABhwncm. He<csaa< an laduye pnffer' 

prising man, and greatly OMt|E|«df|d.Bia .power hy^WS'ind 
toianpcsi Heitotameddmni the einpwFoi; Henry jy> the teimtoiy 
hetw»en'ther$qlMldp(andithe Dimdcinaaan,n>ffiilHwAef,^ tbe 
aixai:g(tavmto (Of -Antwerp^ Boppcnverful hadrheqbcopin^ 

Flcswhi count, m the dmm pf iHe9Ty(,I.ricd ^Btanoe ,m, xoiSd 
was lappamted.rfgent dumngftow^mnuiily'rol Iihilip,.l. if/tis 
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f&ANcpa^ >Befot«‘'his death be eaW Us^eMeiit dembter Kutilda 
(d. Kods) dianng<thfl Enelieh Chrcne i«iitb Wdlim Genqueiter, 
hk eldtsti/eon m Mom in ipeaMwdoit of* iKatnaut ui’MChiii 

of his wife Richilde, heiress of R^ier V. (d 1036) and wtidew 
of Hermann of Sam»^i(d s«0o/z) ^ HA^iiVT),iand bis second 
son iRnbert thei Frima regent (vpsf^ of the covnty /of HoUand, 
during the iwnorily of D»k V , whose mother, (iertrode of 
Saxony, widow of flons I. of Holland (d xo6t), Robert had 
married <see Hotjuurn). On his death in rod? his son Bddwm 
of Mons, tdaeady count of Hamaut, succeeded tia the countship 
of Fbmders. Baldwin V had granted to 1 Robert the Frisian 
on his mamagc in 1063 his imperial fiefs. His right to these was 
disputed by Baddwm VI , and war bndto out betsviaen the two 
brothers Baldwm was killed m batUe in xo;o. Robert now 
claimed the tutelage of i^ldwm’s duldnen and obtauMd the 
support of the emperor Henry IV, while Riehilde, Baldsnn's 
widow, appealed to Philip 1 jof France. Ibe contest was decided 
at Ravenshoven, near ^scl, on the a«ad of Fehnisiry 1071, 
where Robert was victanous. Ruihilde was taken .pnsoBer and 
her eldest son Amulf HI was slain. Robert obtamed from 
Philip 1 the investiture of Crown Flanders, land from Hemy IV. 
the fiefs which formed Imperial Fknden. 

The second son of Richildoiwas reoognued as count of Hainaut 
(see Hainaut), whioh was thuaaftsr a brief union separated from 
Flanders. Robert died m 1093, and was succeeded by hia son 
Robert II , Who acquired great renown by his expbits m the 
first crusade, land won the name of the Lanoe and Sword of 
Qmstendom iHss fame was second only to that of Godfrey 
of Bouillon Robert returned to Flanders in iioo. He fought 
with his suaeram Louis the Fatiof France against the English, 
and was drowned>in iiii by the ibtleaku^ of a bridge His son 
and successor, Baldwm VII, or Baldwm vithiithe Axe, also 
fought againttithc English in France. He died at the .age of 
twentyiseven from the wound of an aoniw, in 1119, leaving no 
heir He .nominated as bis successor his cousin Diaries, son of 
Knut IV of Denmark and of Adela, daughter of Rbbert the 
Frisian Diaries tried has utmost to put down oppression and to 
promote the.welfare of las subjects, <and obtamed tbs surname 
of “ the Good ” His determmataoa to enforce itbernght made 
him many onemns, and he eras foully .murdemd .on Ash 
Wednesiky, iiEsy, at Biuges. He (bed cbildlest, and there 
were no less than six candidates tto>th« countship. The contest 
lay I between two of these, .William Chto, son bf Robert of 
Nomandy andgrandsoniof WiUtam the Conqunroc and Matilda 
of Flanders, and Thterry or Durk of Alsace, /whose mother 
Gertrude was aidanghter of Hobart the Fiwan. > Wdliam Qito, 
through the snpport Of Louis of France, was at first accepted hy 
the Memish noolesoas eouaV he gave offence to- the com* 
mune8,>wlio supported' Thietiy, A atrugglei ensued and Wilkam 
was hfiled 'before Alost. iThseRyiithen'ihecame count without 
fusther opposiben. Be snemsd.theiiwidow of Gbsnliesttho 
Miaigiterito ofl Clemuniit, askl psovad himself, at home a wise 
and prudent pKmqs,.iCoiiauiagi% the growth lod popular hberty 
and ed oonmeroe. In. 1x46 m toqk m> the second eeiuade 
mjd dastiiiguithedl himself byt hi* exploits. In 1137 be.Seaigncd 
thet ooHintehip to fab soa^PbikpidfiAbaoe -andubetook hanself 
once more toiiiemsalan. > Ipn ^ netusn farom'tfaeiiEest twmty 
yaars. later Ttuerry.refaMditoi-A monastery to die in bu own 
land. 

iiCouotiPfaiUp of Absceitwarantrongiiand able'isan. He did 
much to promote the.pKnrtfa af.ljhetdiaubiBipaiities ioti, which 
I 9 andea(tvasia]mBdy,iMiKanaig'ifamQBS. Blient,.IBiugQS, Ypi^, 
laUe and, ]c|oi»i. under faiminiMe jatuch psugKasiasidqurishing 
mdustnal tonvas. .Heoalao eonfeiitedixtghte.Aadi pnrKil^tca nn 
aiimiinbBr)-of >porte,<Btili)t/ i&viifrpart, ahiis, iHnokitk, Axel, 
Damme, Gravdma ixnd'nthtn. But'WbSeneiMOMraging <the 
developtnentiQf the eominuncs and “\free towne,” 'Phil^ atendy 
repressed any spirit of independence' or attempted '-upmsings 
Bgamdi fan-AitthBnty/ This count teas a powerful .piiilee. iHe 
aeted'fonia'iffme as regent inilBhuiiDBidtmiig iffiejinmoBity ofhis 
godson Hhdip Augustas, landi'lnairied <lu8'i«iicd to I&imece, 
jtabeila ibf iiHainaat .(isSs^ FHilip tociki.p8rt in 
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crusade, and died'in. the camp ibciiMe<Acre of the /pealilenoo 
m irpi. 

As he bad no tdiildren, the succession passed to 'Baldwm of 
Hainaut, who had matned Philip’s sister Hargaien The count- 
ships bf Flstadeniiandi Hamwit were thus umtsd under the seme 
ruler. Baldwin did not obtain possession of Flanders wrlhtest 
sitrong oppotttMtt on the part of'ithe 'French kmg, and he wad 
obligro to cede Antens, St Oner, Lens, Hesdm and a great port 
of southern Flaiidsn'to Fiance, add to allow Matilda of Pchtugal, 
the widow d PMbp of Abaca, to tetidn certam towns in nghtiof 
her dowry. Hargatet 'died m 1.194 and Baldwin the following 
year, add ehnr meet sort Biddwui £Kj soccceded to both count- 
ships. Baldwin !K.>is famous tn history i as tibe founder of toe 
Latim empire at Constantmoplc. He pnrishnd 'm Bulgaria m 
1306. The emperor’s two daughters Were both under age, and 
the government was earned on oy their unde 'Philip, marquess 
df Namur, whom. Baldwin had appomted regent on his depaj^e 
to Constantmople Phibp proved faithless to his ehat^, and 
he allowed this nieces to fall (into toe hands of Philip Augustas, 
who imamed the elder sister Johanna of OMistanitmo^ito has 
nephew Ferdinand of Poctugal The Flemings were avnrse'to 
the French 'king’s supremacy, and Ferdinand, who acted tas 
governor in toe>nameofihis wife, joined bunseU tu the confederacy 
formed by iQermaay, England, and the boding states Of the 
Netherianda agamst Philip Augustus. Ferdinand was, however, 
taken phsoner at >the diiroBtrous ibatilile'Df 'Bauvincs (1014) and 
was kept for twelve years a pruonerm the Louvre. Theicountess 
Johanna ruled ithe umted eonntsbipa sntoprudencesmdiCQucage. 
On Ferdinand’s deatoitoe maemod Thomas of Savoy, bottoed 
in 1344 , bavug no ihors. She wss sueoeeded m her dignsUes 
hy her’ younger sister Maigaret lof Constantinople, coamaonly 
known amongst her contemporaries as '* Blade .Meg ” (Zwoite 
Gmi) MaigSret had (been twice mamed. Her 'first thusband 
was (laia) Buchard 16/f Avosnes,' «ne of the first Of Hainsjuir’s 
nobles and a .man >of kmghtly prowess, but ongindlty deathied 
for toe church. On this ground he wasi.cxcoiimnimoatod by 
Innocent HI. and lunpasoned fay the countess Johanna, (with 
the result toat 'Margaret lati last wa» dewen to ropudwite hnu. 
She unamed m second wedlock (srog) WiHuiai hf.Lbimpwm. 
Two sons veto the isaueiof the first msnnage, ithreesoRStand thwe 
(daughters of the second. 

When Margaceti in 1244 became eoontess of Flanders and 
Hainaut, toe wtshediher son Wilham of Dampierre to ibe admow- 
ledged as her successor. John CfAvcanesiher eldest son, atnh^Ay 
protested against touiam iwas suppoirt^ by the FrenchJung. 
A mMil war ensiMd,.i'«rhioh ended tmna compsomise^uaiS), toe 
SBooeanon to/ Flanders being granted to Wilhant ofJPap^imrK. 
that'of Hauantxto Jtdmiaf Avcanesi iMaigtvet, however,) ruled 
iwito'Bratrong‘hajBd)jDn2naiqi'';yea>iKandis)irvived bgitbheRSQns, 
l<hiing>at thpiageiofieig^ty >n mdo. \ On her 4 eatb her gmotoon, 
JchniU «f A'mnesgbeoaiiMioeuafeofBainauti Quy'pfiDMnfueBK, 
iher sAoead son’fay..ber)BetiiodrimsniBge, eouht of IFlandars. 

The two) CQuRties'wemtoncei moie under .aepKrate ‘dymatbs. 
nchegoverfiaantof GayiQfiJGainpicBie<was’tinfcntwuto. Itcmss 
the intetestiM tfae>£](nusb.'weaxera tobaion good, terms iwith 
•Eogtenditthe «oe)faprodiMii)|: oovntiy^sMd QnyientwedjWMtoan 
lalhaaiteimtbEdmiMiL'agaiitetiFrBnGB. Thteiledtoateanytefna 
land conquest of'Fbtedflrt V’l^hihp > GvyiiWitbfaH-sons 

land .toet.Joadmg FbmMhistebks waraiMkroi>piNiDnen<toiilPsiti$, 
and.iElaaderiowas ruled'iM a(Fil»ehr dependent. .But though 
m the principal towns,, fifamt,) Bilges ' awii ¥pm, toero WM. a 
ipowcsM Fteitto.itotion-Tr^known)atiiZifiMwto.(«dheite*teio<iib^ 
ihlyjMbiei asfaitmey mule jof the fHteifefa.'goiramnr nnd'.Offiwab 
stedredi rpntbetroass.;df itoeiFtamitoipaopb .to ntoeUwn. The 
.antilBninchi psntwane Bamwniiw .<ribpm0silfb)''W*rer*sttoi}gest >at 
Bruges (Under 'toe leMwdHpi-«f(-Rnter'ide'Got))tnc,,aQMter of 
the oteitoyweavcrs, and JtotnriBrpydhU masteR of toe buteheis,. 
'Ibe Ikenchigarrism ai^ Bruges ware mufsaaorod (May apto, sgog)^ 
,aad oa ffie fUUonipgilllbrQf Jidy-a>s^«ii 4 >d.£iiiBnohiaripy'‘i^ 
laivaaioniwro iteUriyidefeatedt-naar Gmirtaay, Paaoe on^ttnof 
idudediin i3qs,)btt’oivb^<to£Kiy,<d DsapienW'OOd the>kiisdmg 
iBbsatehittoUea/lxiiag W'JtejbMdsefitoeFnihcb.kHig,iep|M^ 
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very diBadvantageous to Fbuidem^ Very shortly afterwanb the 
aged count Guy died^ as did also Phihp the Fair. Rohm of 
]^hune, his son and successor, had continual difficulties 
France during the whole of his reign, the Flemings offering a 
stubborn resistance to all attempts to destroy their independence. 
Robert was succeeded m igss 1 ^ his grandson Louts of Kevers. 
Louis had been brought up at the French court, and had married 
Margaret of France. His sympathies were entirely French, and 
he made use of French help in his contests with the communes. 

Under Louis of Neveis Indent was practically reduced to the 
status of a French provmce. In his tune the long contest between 
Flanders and Holland for the possession of the island of Zeeland 
was brought to an end by a treaty signed on the 6th of March 
by which West Zeeland was assigned to the count of Holland, 
the rest to the count of Flanders. Ihe latter part of the reign of 
Louis of Nevcrs was remarkable for the successful revolt of the 
Flemish communes, now rapidly advancmg to great material 
prosperity under Jacob van Artevelde (see ArIisvelde, Jacob 
van). Artevelde allied himself with Edward HI. of England m 
his contest with Philip of Valois for the French crown^ while 
Louis of Nevers espoused the cause of Philip. He fell at the battle 
of Cr6cv (1346). He was followed m the countship by his son 
Louis II. of M&le. The reign of this count was one long struggle 
with the communes, headed by the town of Ghent, for political 
supremacy. Louis was as strong m his French sympathies as 
his father, and relied upon French help m enforcing his will 
upon his refractoxy subjects, who resented his arbitrary methods 
of government, and the heavy taxation imposed upon them by 
his extravagance and love of display. Had the great towns with 
their organized gilds and great wealth held together in their 
opposition to the count's despotism, they would have proved 
successful, but Ghent and Bruges, always keen rivals, broke out 
into open feud. The power of Ghent reached its height under 
Philip van Artevelde (see Artevelde, Philip van) m 1382. 
He defeated Louis, took Bruges and was made ruward of Flanders 
But the triumph of the White Hoods, as the popular party was 
called, was of short duration. On the 27th of November 1382 
Artevelde suffered a crushing defeat from a large French army at 
Roosebeke and was himself slam. Louis of MAle died two years 
later, leaving an only daughter Margaret, who had married m 
1369 Philip the Bold, duke of Burgundy. 

Flanders now became a portion of the great Burgundian 
domain, which m the reign of Philip the Good, Margaret's 
grandson, had absorbed almost the whole of the Netherlands 
(see Burgundy ,* Netherlands). The history of Flanders as 
a separate state ceases from the time of the acquisition of the 
countship by the Burgundian dynasty. There were revolts 
from time to time of great towns against the exactions even of 
these powerful princes, but they were in vain. The conquest 
and humiliation of Bruges by Philip the Good in 1440, and the 
even more relentless punishment inflicted on rebellious Ghent 
by the emperor Charles V. exactly a century later are the most 
remarkable incidents m the long-continued but vam struggle of 
the Flemish communes to maintain and assert their pnvileges. 
The Buigundkn dukes and their successors of the house of 
Habsburg were fully alive to the value to them of Flanders 
and Its nch commercial cities. It was Flanders that furnished 
to them no small part of their resources, but for this very reason, 
while fostering the development of Flemish industiy and trade, 
they were the more determined to brook no opposition which 
so^ht to place restrictions upon their authority. 

The tmet of the revolt of the Netherlands and the War of 
Dutch Independence which followed was ruinous to Flanders. 
Albert and Isabel on their accession to the soveieignQr of the 
southern Netherlands m 1599 found the great cities of Flanders 
and Brabant had been abandoned by a large part of dieir in- 
habitants ; agriculture hardly in a less degree than commerce 
and industry had been ruined.” in 1633 with the death of 
ieabel, Flanders reverted to Spaiffsh role (1633). By the treaty 
Af Munster the north-western purtfani of Eianders, since known 
|i< St ates (or Dutch) Flanders, yriiM wkd by Philip IV^ to the 
MM Provinces (1648). By a suooeiaion of later trea tiiei ** » of 


the Pyrenees (1659), Atx-larChapelle (t668]^ Nijmwegen (1679) 
and others^ larp slice of the southern portion of the old county 
of Flanders became French temtory and was known as French 
Flanders. 

From 1795 to 1814 Flanders, with the rest of the Belgic 
provinces, was incorporated m France, and was divided mto 
two de VEscaut and dipartement de la 

Ly$, This division lias since been retained, and is represented 
by the two provinces of East Flanders and West Flanders in the 
modem kingdom of Belgium. The title of count of Flanders 
was revived by Leopold 1. m 1:840 in favour of his second son, 
Philip Eugene Ferdinand (d. 1905). (G. £ ) 

FLAKDRIN, JIAN HIPPOLYTB (1809-1864), French painter, 
was bom at Lyons in 1809. His father, though brought up to 
business, had great fondness for art, and sought himself to follow 
afh artist’s career. Lack of early training, however, disabled 
him for success, and he was obhged to tal^ up the precanous 
occupation of a miniature painter. Hippolyte was the second 
of three sons, all pamters, and two of them eminent, the third 
son Paul (b. i8it) ranking as one of the leaders of the modem 
landscape school of France Auguste (1804-1842), the eldest, 
passed the greater part of his life as professor at Lyons, where he 
died After studying for some time at Lyons, Hippolyte and 
Paul, who had long determined on the step and economized for 
it, set out to walk to Pans in 1829, place themselves under the 
tuition of Hersent. They chose finally to enter the atelier of 
Ingres, who became not only their instructor but their fnend for 
life. At first considerably hampered by poverty, Hippolyte’s 
difficulties were for ever removed by his taking, in 1832, the 
Grand Prix de Rome, awarded for his picture of the “ Recognition 
of Theseus by his Father ” This allowed him to study five years 
at Rome, whence he sent home several pictures which consider- 
ably raised his fame. ” St Clair healing the Blind ” was done 
for the cathedral of Nantes, and vears after, at the exhibition of 
2855, brought him a medal of the first class “ Jesus and the 
Little Children ” was given by the government to the town of 
Lisieux ” Dante and Virgil visiting the Envious Men struck 
with Blmdness,” and ” Euripides writing his Tragedies,” belong 
to the museum at Lyons. Returning to Pans through Lyons m 
1838 he soon received a commission to ornament the chapel of 
St John in the church of St S6venn at Pans, and reputation 
increased and employment contmued abundant for the rest of 
his life. Besides &e pictures mentioned above, and others of a 
similar kind, he painted a great i\umber of portraits. The works, 
however, upon which his fame most surely rests are his monu- 
mental decorative paintings. Of these the pnnapal are those 
executed m the following churches* — ^in the sanctuary of St 
Germain des Pr6s at Pans (1842^1844), in the choir of the same 
church (1846-1848), in the church of St Paul at Nismes (1848- 
1849), of St Vincent de Paul at Pans (1850-2854), m the church 
of Ainay at Lyons (1855), Germam des Pr6s 

(1855-1861). In 1856 Hippolyte Flandnn was elected to the 
Acaddmie des Beaux-Arts. In 1863 his failing health, rendered 
worse by incessant toil and exposure to the damp and draughts 
of churches, induced him agam to visit Italy. He died of small- 

K x at Rome on the 2zst of March 1864. As might naturally 
expected in one who looked upon pamting as but the vehicle 
for the expression of spiritual sentiment, he had periiaps too 
little pnde m the technical qualities of his art Iliere is shown 
in his works much of that austerity and coldness, expressed in 
form and cdoitr, which spnngs from a faitb which feels itself in 
opposition txi the tendencies of surroundihg life. He has been 
compared to Fra Angelico ; but the faces of his long processions 
of saints md martyrs seem to express rather the austerity of 
souls convicted of sm than the joy and purity of never-corrupted 
life which shines from the work of the early master 
See Delaborde, Lettr^e M pen$4$s de R, Flandrm (Paris, 1865) ; 
BeulS^ Nohee hteUmqUe sinf H F, (1869). 

FLAmUln^ a woollen stuff of various degrees of weight and 
fineness, ma^ usually from bosely spun yam. Hie origin of 
the wora is uncertain, but m the x6th century flannel was a 
well-known producUon of Wales, and a Welsh origm has been 
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suggested. The French form flmdU ym used late in the Vj^ 
century^ and the Ger. FhmtH early in the jAth century Baiaej 
a kmd of coarse flannel with a long nap> is said to have been &fst 
introduced to England about the middle of the x6th centuiy 
by refugees from France and the Netherlands. The manufacture 
of flannel has naturally undergone changes^ and, m some cases, 
deteriorations. Flannels are frequently made wi^ an admixture 
of silk or cotton, and in low varieties oottoii has tended to become 
the predominant factor. Formerly a short staple wool of fine 
quality from a Southdown vanety of the Sussex breed was 
pnncipally m favour with the flannd manufacturers of Rochdale, 
who wo used largely the wool from the Norfolk breed, a cross 
between the Southdown and Norfolk sheep. In Wales the short 
staple wool of the mountain sheep was used, and in Ireland that 
of the Wicklow vanety of the Cottagh breed, but now the New 
Zealand, Cape and South Amencan wools are extensively 
employed, and English wools are not commonly used alone 
Over 2000 persons are employed in flannel manufacture in 
Rochdale alone, which is the histone seat of the industry, and a 
good deal of flannel is now made in the Spen Valley district, 
Yorkshire. Blankets, which constitute a special branch of the 
flannel trade, are largely made at Bury in Lancashire and 
Pewsbury m Yorkshire, Welsh flannels have a high reputation, 
and make an important industry in Montgomeryshire. There 
are also flannel manufactories in Ireland 

A moderate export trade m flannel is done by Great Britain, 
The following table gives the quantities exported during three 
years ; — 

X004. 1905. 1906. 

Yards . . 9,758,300 9,220,500 8,762,200 

In 1877 the export was 9,273,429 yds., so it appears that this 
trade has varied comparatively little. The imports of flannel 
are not very large 

Many so-called flannels have been made with a large admixture 
of cotton, but the Merchandise Marks Act has done something 
to limit the indiscriminate use of names Unquestionably the 
development of the flannel trade has been checked by the great 
increase in the production of flannelettes, the better qumities 
of which have become formidable competitors with flannel. 
There must, however, be a regular and large demand for flannel 
while theory and experience confirm its value as a clothmg 
particularly suita ble for immediate contact with the body. 

FLANNELETTE, a cotton cloth made to imitate flannel. 
The word seems to have been first used m the early ’eighties, 
and there is a reference in the Datly News of 1887 to ** a poverty- 
stricken article called flannelette.” Now it is used very exten- 
sively for underclothing, night gear, dresses, dressing-gowns, 
shirts, &c It IS usually made with a much coarser weft than 
warp, and its flannel-like appearance is obtained by the raising 
or scratching up of this weft, and by various finishmg processes 
Some kmds are raised equally on both sides, and the nap may 
be long or short according to the purpose for which the cloth is 
required A considerable trade is done m plam cloths dyed, 
and also in woven coloured stnpes and checks, but almost any 
heavy or coarse cotton cloth can be made into flannelette. It is 
now largely used by the poorer classes of the commumty, and 
the flimsier kinds have been a frequent source of accident by 
fire It IS, however, when used discreetly and in a fair quality, 
a cheap and useful article. A flannelette, patented under the 
title of ” Non-flam,” has been made with fire-resistmg propierties, 
but Its sale has been more m the better qualities than m the lower 
and more dangerous ones. Flannelette is made laxgely on the 
continent of Europe, and in the United States as well as in Great 
Britam. 

FLASK, in its earliest meaning in Old English a vei^sel for 
carrying liquor, made of wood or leather. The pnncipal applica* 
tions m current usage are (x) to a vessel of metal or wood, 
formerly of horn, used for caziying gunpowder ; (2) to a long- 
necked, round-bodied glass vessel, usually covex^ with plaited 
straw or maise leaves, containing olive or other oil or Italian 
wines — it is often known as a Florence flask ” : similarly 
shaped vessels are used fcr expenments, &c., in a laboiatoiy ; 


to a or glass reeq>tade for spints, wine or other 

|^ttor> A sute SfOd shape to fit into a po^et or holster, usually 
covem mth leatiher, basket-work or other protecting substance, 
and with a detadiable portion of the case shaped to form a cup. 

Flask is also used m metal-founding of a wooden frame or 
case to contain part of the moulds The word “ flagon,” which 
IS by derivation a doublet of ” flask,” is usually applied to a 
larger type of vessel for holding liquor, more particulariy to A 
type of wme-bottle with a short nedc and circular body with 
flattened sides. The word is also used of a jug-shaped vessel 
with a handle, spout and lid, into which wine may be decanted 
from the bottle for use at table, and of a similarly shaped vessel 
to contain the Eucharistic wine till it is poured into the chalice. 

” Flask ” (in 0 Eng. flasce or fiaxe) is represented both in Teutonic 
and Romamc languages. The earliest examples are found m 
Med. Lat. fiasco, flasconts, whence come Ital. fiascone, O Fr. 
flascon (mod. flacon), adapted in the Eng. ” flagon.” Another 
Lat. form is flasca, this gave a Fr flasque, which m the sense of 
” powder flask ” remained in use till later than the i6th century. 
In Teutonic languages the word, in its various forms, is the 
common one for ” bottle,” so in Ger Flasche, Dutch flesch, &c. 

If the word is of Romanic origin it is probably a metathesized 
form of the Lat vascvXum, diminutive of vas, vessel. There is 
no very satisfactory etymology if the word is of Teutonic origin ; 
the New Enghsh Dictionary considers a connexion with “ flat ” 
probable phonetically, but finds no evidence that the word was 
used originally for a flat-sh^ed vessel. 

FLAT (a modification of Or Eng. fiet^ an obsolete word of 
Teutomc origin, meaning the ground beneath the feet), a term 
commonly used as an adjective, sigmfying level m surface, level 
with the ground, and so, figuratively, fallen, dead, inanimate, 
tasteless, dull , or, by another transference, downright , or, in 
music, below the true pitch In a substantival form, the term is 
used m physical geography for a level tract. 

The word is ^so generally applied bv modem usage to a 
self-contained residence or separate dwelling (m Scots law, the 
term flatted house is still used), consisting of a suite of rooms which 
form a portion, usually on a single floor, of a larger building, 
called the tenement house, the remainder being similuly divided. 
The approach to it is over a hall, passage and stairway, wluch 
are common to all residents in the building, but from which each 
private flat is divided off by its own outer door (Clode, Tenement 
Houses and Flats, pp. i, 2) 

There is in England a considerable body of special law applic- 
able to flats. The following points deserve notice —(1 ) The 
occupants of distinct suites of rooms in a building divided into 
flats are generally, and subject, of course, to any special terms 
in their agreements, not lodgers but tenants with exclusive 
possession of separate dwelling-houses placed one above the 
other. They are, therefore, liable to distress by the immediate 
landlord, and each flat is separately rateable, though as a general 
rule by the contract of tenancy the rates are payable by the 
landlord. Flats used solely for busmess purposes are exempt 
from house tax, by the Customs and Inland Revenue Act 1878 
(see Grant v. Langston, 1900, A C. 383) , and, by the Revenue 
Act X903 (s 11), provision is made for excluding from assessment 
or for assessing at a low rate buildings used for providing separate 
dwellings at rents not exceeding £60 a year. It appears that 
tenants of a flat would not come witom the meaning of ” lodger ” 
for the purposes of the Lodgers’ Goods Protection Act 1871. 
(u.) The owner of an upper storey, without any express grant or 
enjoyment for any given time, has a right to the support of the 
lower storey {Daltan v Angus, x88i, 6 A.C 740, 793) The owner - 
of the lower storey, however, so long as he does nothing actively 
m the way of withdrawing its support, is not bound to repair, 
in the absence of a special covenant imposing that obligation 
upon him. The right of support being an easement m favour of 
the owner of the upper storey, it is for him to repair He is m 
law entitled to enter on the lower storey for the purpose of doing 
die necessary repairs. It appears, however, that there is an 
implied oblif^ation by the landlord to the tenants to keep the 
common stair and the lift or elevator in repan, and, for breach 

X t6 
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of this duty^ will be liable to a third party whd^ i;idxile visiting 

0 tenant ih the course of business, is injured by its defective 
condition {Miller v, Hancoek, 1893, 2 Q.B 177), No sudi 
liability Would be involved in 4 mere licence to the tenants, to 
vse a p^rt of the building Essential to the enjoyment of tiheir 
flats (ill ) In case of the destruction of the flat by fire, the rent 
abates pro tanto and an apportionment is made ; petri taftone, 
where a flat is totally destroyed, the rent abates altogether 
(Clode, p 1^ ; unless the tenant has entered into an cJcpress 
and unaUaHned agreement to pay rent, when he will remain 
liable till the expiration of his tenancy, (iv ) Where the agree- 
ments for letting the flats in a single building are in cOnimon 
form, an agreement bv the lessor not to depart from the kind of 
building there indicated may ht held to be implied. Thus an 
injunction has been granted to restrain the conversion into a 
club of a large part of a building, adapted to occupation in 
residential flats, at the instance of a tenant who held under an 
agreement in a common form binding the tenants to rules 
suitable ortly for residential purposes (Hudson v. Cnpps, 1896, 

1 Ch 26^) (v ) The porter is usually appointed and paid by 
the landlord, who is liable for his acts while engaged on 
his general duties ; while engaged on any special duty for any 
tenant the porter is the servant of the latter, who is liable for 
his conduct within the scope of his employment. 

In Scots law the rights and obligations of the Jessors and 
lessees of flats, or — as they arc called flatted houses,” spring 
partly from the exclusive possession by each lessee of his own 
flat, partly from the common interest of all in the tenement as a 
whole The “ law of the tenement " may be thus summed up 
The solmn on which the flatted house stands, the area in front 
and the hack ground are presumed to belong to the owner of the 
lowest floor or the owners of each floor severally, subject to 
the common right of the other proprietors to prevent injury 
to their flats, especially by depriving them of light The external 
walls belong to each owner in so far as they enclose his flat , 
but the other owners can prevent operations on them which 
would endanger the security of the building The roof and 
uppermost storey belong to the highest owner or owners, but 
he or they may be compelled to ket*p tliem in repair and to refrain 
frenn mjiinng them The gables are common to the owner of 
each flat, so far as they bound his property, and to the owner of 
the adjoining house , but he and the other owners in the building 
have cross rights of common interest to prevent injury to the 
stability of the building The floor and ceiling of each flat are 
divided in ownership by an ideal line drawn through the middle 
of the joists , they may be used for ordinary puiposes, but may 
not be weakened or exposed to unusual risk from fire The 
common passages and stairs are the common property of all to 
whose premises they form an access, and the walls which bound 
them are the common property of those persons and of the owners 
on their farther side. 

In the United States the term ** apartment-house ” is applied 
to what m England arc called flats The general law is the same 
as in England The Frertch Code Civil provides (Art. 664) that 
where the different storeys of a house belong to different owners 
the mam walls and roof are at the charge of all the owners, 
each one in proportion to the value of the storey belonging 
to him The propnetor of each storey is responsible for his Own 
flooring The proprietor of the first storey makes the staircase 
which leads to it, the proprietor of the second, beginmng from 
where the former ended, makes the staircase leading to his and 
so on 'There are similar provisions m the Civil Codes of Belgium 
(Art 664), Quebec (Art St Lucia (Art 471) 

AuTfroRiTiES — EnOi wr Law * Clodc, Law of Tenemeni^Houses 
emd Flats (London, iBBg) , Daniels, Manual Of the Law of FlaU 
fLoodon, 1905) Scots Law £r*»kine, of the Law of 

Scotland (20^1 eel , Edinburgh, 1903) , Bell, Prtnmphs of the Law 
of Scotland (loth ed , Edinbnrgli, 1899) American Law Bouvier, 
Law IHHv (Boston and London, 1897) FdRtmN Laws Bhrge, 1 
Soreign and Ctdomal Laws (and od , London, I906)« (A. W. R.) j 

FLATBUSH, formerly a township of Kings county, L<^ 1 
Island, New York, USA, annexed to Brooklyn in 1694', and 
alter the 1st of January 1808 • oott of ffie bomugh of j 


New Y6ik Citjf. The first settledMit wiis made here bv Htth 
Dutch about 1651, and was Variously called ** Midwout,” Midk 
woud ” and '‘'M^dwoud ” (from theDutdh #onis, mdi, “ middle ” 
and woud, wood) fbi; about twenty years, When it b^me more 
comfnonly known as Vkchte Bos (vlaehte, ‘‘wooded”; bos, 
“plain”; or Flackebos, Whence, by further corruption, the 
present name. Farming Was the chief occupation of the early 
sCttlett. On the 23rd of August 1776 the village was occupied 

§ r General Comiyallis’s division of Ihe invading force under Lord 
owe, and on the 27th, at the disastrous battle of Long Island 
(or “ battle of Platbufll,” aS it is sometimes called), “ Flatbush 
Pass,” an impprtant strategic point, was vigorously defended by 
General Sullivan's troops, 

FLAT-ITOR (PleuronecHdae), the name common to all those 
fishes whidh swim oh their side, as the halibut, turbot, brill, 
plaice, flounder, sole, &c The side which is turned towards the 
bottom, and in some kihds is the right, in others the left, is 
generally colouriess, and called “ blind,” from the absence of an 
eye on this side. The opposite side, which is turned upwards and 
towards the light, is variously, and in some tropical species even 
vividly, coloured, both eyes being placed on this side of the head. 
All the bones and musrles of the upper side are more strongly 
developed than on the lower , but it is noteworthy that these 
fishes when hatched, and for a short time afterwards, are sym- 
metrical like other fishes. 

Assuming that they are the descendants of symmetrical fishes, 
the question has been to determine which group of Teleosteans 
may be regarded as the ancestors of the flat-fishes The old 
notion that they are only modified Gadids (Anacanthini) was 
the result of the artificial classification of the past and is now 
generally abandoned The condition of the caudal fin, which 
in the cod tribe departs so markedly from that of ordinary 
Teleosteans, is in itself a sufficient reason for dismissing the idea 
of the homocercal flat-fishes being derived from the Anacanthini, 
and the whole structure of the two types of fishes speaks against 
such an assumption On the other hand it has been shown, as 
noticed in the article Dory, that considerable, deep-seated 
resemblances exist between the Zeiclae or John Dories and the 
more generalized of the Pleuronectidae ; and that a fossil fish 
from the Upper Eocene, AmphtsHum paradoxum^ evidently 
allied to the Zeidae, appears to realize m every respect the 
prototype of the Pleuronectidae before they had assumed the 
asymmetry which Characterizes them as a group In accordance 
with these views the flat-fishes are placed by G. A. Boulenger 
m the suborder Acanthopterygii, in a division called Zeorhomht. 
The three families included in that division can be traced back 
to the Upper Eocene, and t^BTiCommon ancestors will probably 
be found in the Upper associated with the Bervetdaey 

to which they will no dau|MH|||re to be related I'he very young 
are transparent and sym nft yil, with an eye on each side, and 
swim in tical positum they grow, the eye of one side 
moves by ^^ees to thc^'other side, where it becomes the upper 
eye If at ^at age the dorsgl fin jioes not extend to the frontal 
tnaon, the migrating eye moves over the line of the profile^ 

^Mmporarily assuming the position which it preserves in some 
of the less modified genera, such as Psettodes , in other genera, 
the dorsal fin has Steady extended to the snout bef^ the 
migration takes place, and the eye, passing between the frontal 
hone and the tissues supporting the fin, appears to make its 
way from side to side through the head, as was believed by some 
of the earlier observers. • 

About 500 species of flat-fish are known, mostly marine, a 
few species allied to the sole being cdnflned to the fresh waters 
of South America, West Africa, and the Malay Archipelago, 
whilst a few Others, such as the English flounder, ascend iStreams, 
though still breeding in the sea They range from the Arctic 
Circle to fhe southqjn Coasts of the southern hemisphere and 
may occur at gl’Cat depths (G A B.) 

FLATItBAD8» a tribe of North American inefians of Salishan 
stock They formerly occupied the mountains of north-western 
Montana and the country around. They have always been 
friendly to white's CiiiiCusly enough tiiey have not the 
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custom^ 80 |[Biwal among Amerioan tribei, of flattening the 
heads of their infants. Father P. J. de Sm^ in 184c founded 
among them a missioa which proved the most successful m 
the north-west. With the Pend d’Oreille tribe and some 
Kutenais they axe on a reservation in Montana^ and number 
a few hundre^4 

FLAUBERT, GUSTAVE (1821-1880), French novelist, was 
bom at JEtouen on the 12th of December 1821. Hu father, 
of whom many traits are reproduced in Flaubert’s character of 
Charles Bovaxy, was a surgeon in practice at Rouen ; hu mother 
was connected with some of the oldest Norman families. He was 
educated m his native city, and did not leave it until 1840, when 
he came up to Pans to study law. He is said to have been idle at 
school, but to have been occupied with literature from the age 
of elevem Flaubert m hu youth was like a youog Greek,” 
full of vigour of body and a certain shy grace, enSiusiastic, 
intensely individual, and apparently without any species of 
ambition. He loved the country, and Paru was extremely 
dutasteful to him He made the acquaintance of Victor Hugo, 
and towards the close of 2840 he travelled m the Pyrenees and 
Corsica Returning to Pans, he wasted his time m sombre 
dreams, living on ^ patrimony In 1846, hu mother being left 
quite alone through the deaths of his father and his sister Carolme, 
Flaubert gladly abandoned Pans and tlie study of the law 
together, to moke a home for her at Croisset, close to Rouen 
This estate, a house in a pleasant piece of ground which ran down 
to the Seme, became Flaubert’s home for the remainder of his 
life. From 1846 to 1854 he carried on relations with the poetess. 
Mile Louue Colet ; tlieir letters have been preserved, and accord- 
ing to M. I^mile Faguet, Ihu was the only sentimental episode 
of any importance m the life of Flaubert, who never married 
Hu pnncipal fnend at this time was Maxime du Camp, with 
whom he travelled in Brittany in 1846, and through the East m 
X849. Greece and Egypt made a pri^ound impression upon the 
imagination of Flaubert. From this time forth, save for occa- 
sional visits to Paru, he did not stir from Croisset. 

On returning from the East, m i8jo, he set about the com- 
position of Madame Bovary ^ He had hitherto scarcely wntten 
anything, and had pubhshed nothing The famous novel took 
him six years to prepare, but was at length submitted to the 
Revue de Pans, where it appeared m seri^ form in 1857, The 
government brought an action agamst the publisher and agamst 
author, on the charge of unmorality, but both were acquitted ; 
and when Madame Bovary appeared m book-form it met with 
a very warm reception. Flaubert paid a visit to Carthage in 
1858, and now settled down to the archaeological studies which 
were required to equip him for Salammbd, which, however, in 
spite of the author's ceaseless labours, was not flmshed until 
1862, He then took up agam the study of contemporary 
manners, and, making use of many recollections of fau youth 
and duldhood, wrote V Education senttmerUale, the composition 
of which occupied him seven years , it was pubhshed m 1869 
Up to thu tune the sequestered and laborious life of Flaubert 
bad been comparatively happy, but misfortunes began to gather 
around him. He felt anguish of the war of 1870 so keenly 
that the break-up of his health has been attribute to it ; he 
began to suffer greatly from a distressing nervous malady. His 
best friends were taken from him by death or by fatal misunder- 
standing ; m 2872 he lost his mother, and ^ arcumstances 
became greatly reduced. He was very tenderly guarded by 
his niece, Mme Commonville ; he enjoyed a rare mtimacy of 
friendship wit^ George Sand, with whom he earned on a corre- 
spondence of immense artistic mterest, and occasionally he saw 
his Parisian acquamtanoes, Zola, A. Daudet, Tourgemeff, the 
Goncourts ; but nothing prevented the close of Flaubert’s life 
from bein^ desolate and melancholy. He did not cease, however, 
to work with the ssone mtensity and thoroughness. La Tmtation 
deSatni^Antmne, of which fm^^nts had been published as^early 
as t8l57i was at length completed and sent to press in 1874* Iff 
that year he was subjected to a dis^oiqtment by the failure 
of drama La CandtiuL In 2877 ]mub^ published, m one 
entitlfd Tms eoniee, Un Cmmr simple^ La UgenAe do 


Saif^JtdienA'Hasptieker and Hiroitas. After this something of 
his judgment cei^nly deserted him ; he qient the remamder of 
his life m the toil of building up a vast satire on the futility of 
human knowledge and the ommprescncc of mediocnty, which he 
left a fragment. This is the depressing and bewildering B&uvard 
et Picuchet (posthumously prmted, 1881), which, by a curious 
irony, he believed to be his masterpiece Flaubert had rapidly 
and prematurely aged since 1870, and he was quite an old man 
when he was earned off by a stroke of apoplexy at the age of only 
^8, on the 8th of May 1880. He died at (.roisset, but was buried 
m the family vault in the cemetery of Rouen A beautiful 
monument to him by Chapu was unveiled at the museum of 
Rouen in 1890. 

The personal character of Flaubert offered various peculiarities. 
He was shy, and yet extremely sensitive and arrogant , he passed 
from silence to an indignant and noisy flow of language The 
same inconsistencies marked his physical nature ; he had the 
build of a guardsman, with a magnificent Viking head, but his 
health was uncertain from childhood, and he was neurotic to 
the last degree. This ruddy giant was secretly gnawn by mis- 
anthropy and disgust of life. IIis hatred of the ” bourgeois ” 
began in his childhood, and developed into a kind of monomania^ 
He despised his fellow-men, their habits, their lack of intelligence, 
their contempt for beauty, with a passionate scorn w^hich has 
been compared to that of an ascetic monk. Flaubert’s curious 
modes of composition favoured and were emphasized by these 
peculiarities He worked in sullen solitude, sometimes occupying 
a week in the completion of one page^ never satisfied with what 
he had composed, violently tormenting his brain for the best 
turn of a phrase, the most absolutely final adjective. It cannot 
be said that his mcessant labours were not rewarded His 
private letters show that he was not one of those to whom 
easy and correct language is naturally given; he gained his 
extraordinary perfection with the unceasing sweat of his brow. 
One of the most severe of academic cntics a&its that ” m all his 
works, and m every page of his works, Flaubert may be con- 
sidered a model of style.” That he was one of the greatest writers 
who ever lived m France is now commonly admitted, and his 
greatness pnncipally depends upon the extraordinary vigour 
and exactitude of his style Less perhaps than any other 
writer, not of France, but of modem Europe, Flaubert yields 
admission to the inexact, the abstract, the vaguely inapt ex- 
pression which IS the banc of ordinary^ methods of composition^ 
He never allowed a chchi to pass him, never indulgently or 
wearily went on, leaving behind him a phrase which almost ” 
expressed his meaning. Being, as he is, a mixture in almost 
equal parts of the romanticist and the realist, the marvellous 
propriety of his style has been helpful to later writers of both 
schools, of every school. The absolute exactitude with which 
he adapts his expression to his purpose is seen in all parts of his 
work, but particularly m the portraits he draws of the figures m 
his principal romances The degree and manner in which, since 
his death, the fame of Flaubert Ims extended, form an interesting 
chapter of literary history. The publication of Madame Bovary 
m 1857 had been followed by more scandal than admiration ; 
It was not understood at first that this novel was the beginning 
of a new thing, the scrupulously truthful portraiture of life^ 
Gradually this aspect of his genius was accepted, and began to 
crowd out all others. At the time of his death he was famous as 
a realist, pure and simple Under this aspect Flaubert exercised 
an extraordinary influence over £ de Goncourt, Alphonse 
Daudet and M Zola. But even since the decline of the realistic 
school Flaubert has not lost prestige ; other facets of his genius 
have caught the light. It has been perceived that he was not 
merely realistic, but real; that his clairvoyance was* almost 
boundless ; that he saw certain phenomena more dearly than 
the best of observers had done. Flaubert is a writer who 
must alwajrs appeal more to other authors than to the world at 
laxge, because the art of writing, the indefatigable pursuit of 
pemet expressbn, were always before him, and because he hated 
,the lax feliaties of improvisation as a disloyalty to the most 
sacred procedures of the literary artist. 
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HU CBuuru complH$s (8 vdU*> 1865) Wm printed from the orig|Bil 
mittttscnptt, and incliulecl» beehten iftm works mentioned 
the two plays, Candtdai and , 1 s EkdUan d$s ccsurs. Another 
edition (ro vols ) appeared in t873<Xz885 Flaubert’s cOrrespondenOe 
wkh George Sand was published in 1884 with an introduction by 
V Guy de Maupassant. Other posthumous works are Par hs champs 
0t par les grives (1885), the result of a tour m Brittany , and four 
volumes of Corrpsponaance (X887-X893). also Paul Bourget, 
i:ssats de psychologic contemporaine (1883) , Emile Fagu^, Flaubert 
(1899), Henry James, French Poets and Novelists {1878) I EmileZola, 
Les pomanders natufnPstes (1881) , C A Sainte-Beuve, CauSertes 
du lundt, vol. xiii , Nouveam lundts^ vol iv. , and the Souuenirs 
htUraires (2 vols , 2882-1883) of Maxima du Camp. (£ G.) 

FLAVBI^ lOHN (r. 1627-1691), English Presbyterian divine^ 
was born at Bromsgrove in Worcestershire, probably in 1627 
He was the elder son of Richard Havel, described m con- 
temporary records as a painful and eminent minister.’* After 
receiving his early education, partly at home and partly at the 
grammar-schools of Bromsgrove and Haslar, he entered Uni- 
versity College, Oxford Soon after taking orders in 1650 he 
obtained a curacy at Diptford, Devon, and on the death of the 
vicar he was appointed to succeed him From Diptford he re- 
moved m 1656 to Dartmouth He was ejected from his living 
by the passmg of the Act of Uniformity m 1662, but continued | 
to preach and administer the sacraments privately till the Five | 
Mile Act of 1665, when he retired to Slapton, 5 m. away He 
then lived for a time in London, but returned to Dartmouth, 
where he laboured till his death in 2691 He was mamed four 
times. He was a vigorous and voluminous writer, and not without 
a play of fine fancy. 

His principal works are his Navigation Spiritualised (1671) , The 
Fountain of Li/s, in forty-two Sermons (1672) , The Method of Grace 
(1680) , Pneumatologiay a Treatise on the Soul of Man (1698) , A 
Tohen for Mourners , Husbandry Spiritualised (1699) Collected 
editions appeared throughout the i8th century, and m 2823 Charles 
Bradley edited a 2 vol selection.^ 

FLAVIAN I (d. 404), bishop or patriarch of Antioch, was | 
bom about 320, most probably in Antioch He inherited great 
wealth, but resolved to devote his riches and his talents to the 
service of the church. In association with Diodorus, afterwards | 
bishop of Tarsus, he supported the Catholic faith against the 
Anan Leontius, who had succeeded Eustathius as bishop of 
Antioch The two friends assembled their adherents outside 
the city walls for the observance of the exercises of religion, 
and, according to TKeodoret, it was in these meetings that the 
practice of antiphonal singing was first introduced m the services 
of the church. When Meletius was appointed bishop of Antioch 
m 361 he raised Flavian to the priesthood, and on the death of 
Meletius in 381 Flavian was chosen to succeed him. The 
schism between the two parties was, however, far from being 
])iealed , the bishop of Rome and the bishops of Egypt refused to 
acknowledge Flavian, and Paulinus, who by the extreme Eus- 
tathians had been elected bishop in opposition to Meletius, 
still exercised authority over a portion of the church On the 
death of Paulinus in 383, Eva^rius was chosen as his successor, 
but after the death of Evagrius {c 393) Flavian succeeded in 
preventing his receiving a successor, though the Eustathians still 
continued to hold separate meetings. Through the intervention 
of Chrysostom, soon after his elevation to the patriarchate of 
Constantinople(398),and the influence of the emperor Theodosius, 
Flavian was acknowledged in 399 as legitimate bishop of Antioch 
by the Church of Rome ; but the Eustathian schism was not 
finally healed till 425. Flavian, who died in February 404, is 
venerated m both the Western and Eastern churches as a saint. 

See also the article Melftius of Aktioch, and the article 
** Flavianus von Antiochicn ” by Ixxifs in Hcrzog-Hauck’s Real- 
enryklop (ed 3). For the Meletian schism see alro A Hamack’s 
Hist* of Dog^a% iv 95 

FLAVIAN UL (d. 528), bishop or patriarch of Antioch, was 
chosen by the emperor Anastasius I. to succeed Palladius, most 
probably in 498. He endeavoured to please both parties by { 
steering a middle course in reference to the Chalcedon {q,v ) 
decrees, but was induced after great hesitation to agree 
request of Anastasius that he should accept the 
or decree of union, iseued by the emperor Zeno. His 
Vrhile It brought upon him the anathema of the patrMrh of 


Constantinoplt, failed to secure the favour of Anastaiuaiy Nho 
in 5x2 founo in the nots which were occurring betweeil the rival 
pa^es in the streets of Antioch a pretext for depoaing l^vian, 
and bamshing him to Petra, where he died in 518. Flavian was 
soon after his death enrolled among the samts of the Greek 
Church, and after some opposition he was also canonized by the 
Latin Church. 

FLAVIAN (d. 449), bishop of Constantinople, and an adherent 
of the Antioc^ne school, succeeded Ptoclus in 447. He presided 
at the council which deposed Eutyches {q*v.) in 448, but m the 
following year he was deposed by the council of Ephesus (the 

robber synod ”), which remstated Eutyches m his office. 
Flavian’s death shortly afterwards was attnbuted, by a pious 
fiction, to ill treatment at the hands of his theologicd opponents. 
The council of Chalcedon canonized him as a martyr, and m the 
Latm Church he is commemorated on the i8th of February. 

FLAVIGNY, a town of eastern France, in the department of 
C6te-d’Or, situated on a promontory overlooking the nver 
Ozeram, 33 m WN.W. of Dijon by road Pop. (1906) 725. 
Among Its antiquities are the remains of an abbey of the 8th 
century, which has been rebuilt as a factory for the ip<uiufacture 
of anise, an mdustry connected with the town as early as the 
27tJi century, l^ere is also a church of the 13th and 15th 
centuries, contammg carved stalls (15th century) and a fine 
rood-screen (early x6th century) A Dominican convent, some 
old houses and ancient gateways are also of mterest About 
3 m. north-west of Flavigny rises Mont Auxois, the probable 
site of the ancient Alesia, where Caesar in b.c. 52 defeated the 
Gallic chieftain Vercingetonx, to whom a statue been erected 
on the summit of the height Numerous remains of the Gallo- 
Roman period have been discovered on the hill. 

FLAVIN (Lat flavus, yellow), the commercial name for an 
extract or preparation of queratron bark {Quercus Unctoria), 
which is used as a yellow dye m place of the ground and powdered 
bark (see QuERaTRON) 

FLAX The terms flax or lint (Ger Flacks, Fr hn, Lat. 
Itnum) are employed at once to denote the fibre so called, and 
the plant from which it \s prepared. The flax plant {Ltnum 
usitattsstmum) belongs to the natural order Linaceae, and, like 
most plants which have been long under cultivation, it possesses 
numerous varieties, while its origin is doubtful As cultivated 
It IS an annual with an erect stalk nsmg to a height of from 
20 to 40 in , with alternate, sessile, narrowly lance-shaped leaves, 
branching only at the top, each branch or branchlet ending in a 
bright blue flower. The flowers are regular and symmetrica], 
having five sepals, tapering to a point and hairy on the margin, 
five petals which speedily fall, ten stamens, and a pistil beanng 
five distinct styles The fruit or boll is round, containing five 
cells, each of which is agai^v divided into two, thus forming ten 
divisions, each of which cofllgins a single seed. The seeds the 
flax plant, well known as linseed, are heavy, smooth, glossy and 
of a bright Y greenish-brown colour. They are oval in section, 
but their maximum contour represents closely that of a pear 
with the stalk removed The contents are of an oily nature, 
and when liquefied are of great commercial value 

The earliest cultivated was Ltnum angusUfoltum, a smaller 
plant with fewer and narrower leaves than L. usttaUsstnum, 
and usually perennial This is known to have been cultivated by 
the inhabitants of the Swiss lake-dwellings, and is found wild 
m south and west Europe (including England), North Africa, 
and western Asia. The annual flax (L. usttaitsstmum) has been 
cultivated for at least four or five thousand j^ears in Mesopotamia, 
Assyria and Egypt, and is wild m the districts included between 
the Persian Gulf, the Caspian Sea and the Blade Sea. Thb 
annual flax appears to have been introduced into the north of 
Europe by the Finns, afterwards into the west of Europe by 
the western Aryans, mA perhaps here and there by the Phoe- 
nicians; lastly, into Hindustan by the eastern Aryans after 
itheir separation from the European Aryans. (De Candolle, 
iOrtgin of CulHvatid Plants ) 

The cultivation and preparation of flax are among the most 
andent of all textile mdustries, very diitinot traces of thdr 
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«xi8tene6 during the Itoiie age bring (Preserved to l 3 ie present 
day« ** The use of flax/’ sOya Ftardkiand Keller (Lake thtdlings 
of Smizerlandf translated by J. £. Lee^ I'eOches back to the 
vetv earliett j^ods of civilization, and it wOs most extensively 
and variously applied in the lake-dwellmgs, even in those 6f the 
stone period. But of the mode in which it was planted, steeped, 
heckled, deansed and generally prepared for use, we can form 
no idea any more than we can of the mode or tools employed by 
the settlers in its cultivation. . . Rough or unworked flax is 

found m the lake*dwe11ings made into bundles, or what are 
te^ically called heads, and, as much attention was given to 
this last operation, it was perfectly clean and ready for use.” 
As to Its applications at this early period, Keller remarks: 

Flax was the material for making lines and nets for Ashing and 
catching wild animals, cords for carrying the earthenware vessels 
and other heavy objects , m fact, one can hardly imagine how 



Fig I — Flax Plant {Ltnum usitaitssimum)^ 

navigation could be carried on, or the lake-dwellings themselves 
be erected, without the use of ropes and cords , and the erection 
of memorial stones (menhirs, dolmens), at whichever era, and to 
whatever people these monuments may belong, would be alto- 
gether impracticable without the use of strong ropes ” 
Manufacture — ^That flax was extensively cultivated and was 
regarded as of much importance at a very early period m the 
world’s history there is abundant testimony Especially in 
ancient Eg3rpt the fibre occupied a most important place, linen 
having been there not only generally worn by all classes, but it 
was the only material the priestly order was permitted to wear, 
while it was most extensively used as wrappmgs for embalmed 
bodies and for general purposes In the Old Testament we are 
told that Pharaoh arrayed Joseph ” in vestures of fine linen ” 
(Gen xlii 42), and among the plagues of Egypt that of hail 
destroyed the fiax and barley crops, ” for the barley was in the 
ear, and the flax was boiled ”(Rxod ix 31) Further, numerous 
pictorial representations of flax culture and preparation exist 
to the pment day on the walls of tombs and in Egypt Sir J. 
G. Wilkinson in his description of ancient Egypt shows clearly 
It? Mtiquity of the ordinary processes of preparing flax, 

. Hassan, he slays, “ the mode of ailtivating Ae plant, 

in the same square beds now met with throughout Egypt (much 
resmblii^ our salt pans), the process of beating the stalks and 
makmg them into ropes, and the manufacture of a piece of cloth 
are distinctly pointed out.” The preparation of the fibre as 
conducted in Egypt is illustrated by PHnv, who says: "The 
stalks themselves are immersed m water, warmed by tha 
heat of the sun, and are kept down by weights placed upon 


them, for nothinjf is Ikhter than flax. The membrane, or nnd, 
becoming loose w a sign of their bemg sufficiently macerated. 
The^ are then taken out and repeatedly tamed over in the sun 
until perfectly dried, and afterwards beaten by mallets on stone 
slabs That which is nearest the nnd is called stupa tow 
infenor to the inner fibres, and fit only for the wicks of lamps^ 
It is combed out with iron hooks until the nnd 1$ all removed 
The inner port is of a whiter and finer quality Men are not 
ashamed to prepare it ” (Pliny, NJL xix i) For many ages, 
even down to the early part of the 14th centurv, Egyptian fiax 
occupied the foremost place m the commercial world, bemg sent 
into all regions with which open intercourse was maintained 
Among Western nations it was, without any competitor, the 
most important of all vegetable fibres till towards the close of 
the i8th century, when, after a bnef struggle, cotton took its 
place as the supreme vegetable fibre of commerce. 

Flax prospers most when grown upon land of firm texture 
resting upon a moist subsoil It docs well to succeed oats or 
potatoes, as it requires the soil to be in fresh condition without 
being too rich Lands newly broken up from pasture suit it 
well, as these are generally freer from weeds than those that have 
been long under tillage It is usually inexpedient to apply 
manure directly to the flax crop, as the tendency of this & to 
produce over-luxuriance, and thereby to mar the quality of the 
fibre, on which its value chiefly depends For the same reason 
It must be thickly seeded, the effect of this bemg to produce tall, 
slender stems, free from branches The land, having been 
ploughed in autumn, is prepared for sowmg by working it with 
the grubber, harrow and roller, until a fine tilth is obtained. 
On &e smooth surface the seed is sown broadcast by hand or 
machme, at the rate of 3 bushels per acre, and covered in the 
same manner as clover seeds It is advisable immediately to 
hand-rake it with common hay-rakes, and thus to remove all 
stones and clods, and to secure a uniform close cover of plants 
When these are about 2 to 3 in long the crop must be carefully 
hand-weeded This is a t^ious and expensive process, and 
hence the importance of sowmg the crop on land as free as 
possible from weeds of all kinds The weeders, faces to the wind, 
move slowly on hands and knees, and should remove every vestige 
of weed m order that the fiax plants may receive the full benefit 
of the land When flax is cultivated primarily on account of 
the fibre, the crop ought to be pulled before the capsules are 
quite ripe, when they arc just beginning to change from a green 
to a pale-brown colour, and when the stalks of the plant have 
become yellow throughout about two-thirds of their height 

The vanous operations through which the crop passes from 
this point till flax ready for the market is produced are--{i) 
Pulling, (2) Rippling, (3) Retting, (4) Drying, (5) Rolling, 
(6) Scutching 

Pulling and tippling may be dismissed very briefly. Flax is 
always pulled up by the root, and under no circumstances is it 
cut or shorn like cereal crops The pulling ought to be done in 
dry clear weather , and care is to be taken m this, as m all the 
subsequent operations, to keep the root-ends even and the stalks 
parallel At the same time it *is desirable to have, as far as 
possible, stalks of equal length together, — all these conditions 
having considerable influence on the quality and appearance 
of the finished sample. As a general rule the removal of the 
" bolls ” or capsules by the process of rippling immediately 
follows the pulling, the operation being performed in the field ; 
but under some systems of cultivation, as, for example, the 
Courtrai method, alluded to below, the crop is made up mto 
sheaves, dried and stacked, and is only boiled and retted in the 
early prrt of the next ensuing season. The best rippler, or 
apparatus for separating the seed capsules from the branches, 
consists of a kind of comb having, set in a wooden frame, iron 
teeth made of round-rod iron •^ths of an inch asunder at 
the bottom, and half an inch at the top, and 18 in. long, to 
allow a sufficient spring, and save muph breaking of flax. The 
points should begin to taper 3 in from the top A sheet or other 
cover being spread on the field, the apparatus is placed in the 
middle of it, and two ripplers sitting opposite each other, with 
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the machine between them, work at the same tune. It u un* 
advuable to ripple the flax so severely as to break or tear the 
delicate fibres at the upper part of the stem. The two valuable 
commercial products of the flax plant, the seeds and the stalk, 
arc separated at this point. We have here to do with the latter 
only. 

Retting or rotting is an operation of the greatest importance, 
and one in connexion with which in recent years numerous 
experiments have been made, and many projects and processes 
put forth, with the view of remedying the defects of the primi- 
tive system or altogether supplanting it. From the earliest times 
two leading processes of retting have been practised, termed re- 
spectively water-retting and dew-rettmg; and as no method 
has yet been introduced which satisfactorily supersedes these 
operations, they will first be described 

Water-retting , — For this — the process by which flax is generally 
prepared — pure soft water, free from iron and other matenals 
which might colour the fibre, is essential. Any water much 
impregnated with lime is also specially objectionable. The dams 
or ponds m which the operation is conducted are of variable size, 
and usually between 4 and 5 ft. in depth. The nppled stalks 
are tied in small bundles and packed, roots downwards, in the 
dams till they are quite full , over the top of the upper layer 
18 placed a stratum of rushes and straw, or sods with the grassy 
side downwards, and above all stones of sufficient weight to 
keep the flax submerged Under favourable circumstances a 
process of fermentation should immediately be set up, which 
soon makes itself manifest by the evolution of gaseous bubbles. 
After a few days the fermentation subsides , and generally in 
from ten days to two weeks the process ought to be complete. 
The exact time, however, depends upon the weather and upon 
the particular kind of water in which the flax is immersed. 
The immersion itself is a simple matter , the difficulty hes m 
deciding when the process is complete If allowed to remain 
under water too long, the fibre is weakened by what is termed 
‘‘ over-retting,” a condition which increases the amount of 
codiUa in the scutching process , whilst “ under-retting ” leaves 
art of the gummy or resinous matter in the material, which 
indcrs the subsequent process of manufacture As the steeping 
IS such a critical operation, it is essential that the stalks be 
frequently examined and tested as the process nears completion 
When It 18 found that the fibre separates readily from the woody 
** shove ” or core, the beets or smkw bundles are ready for remov- 
ing from the dams It is drained, and then spread, evenly and 
equally, over a grassy meadow to dry. The drying, which takes 
from a week to a fortnight, must be uniform, so that all the 
fibres may spin equally well To secure this uniformity, it is 
neccssar> to turn the material over several times during the 
process It is ready for gathering when the core cracks and 
separates easily from the fibre At this point advantage is 
taken of fine dry weather to gather up the flax, which is now 
ready for scutching, but the fibre is improved by stookmg 
and stacking it for some time before it is taken to the scutching 
mill 

Dew-rettmg is the process by which all the Archangel flax 
and a large portion of that sent out from St Petersburg are pre- 
pared. By this method the operation of steeping is entirely 
dispensed with, and the flax is, immediately after pulling, spread 
on the grass where it is under the influence of air, sunlight, 
night-dews and ram. The process is tedious, the resulting fibre 
IS brown tn colour, and it is said to be peculiarly liable to undergo 
heating (probably owing to the soft heavy quality of the if 
exposed to moisture and kept close packed with little acces^f 
air. Archangel flax is, however, peculiarly soft and silky in 
structure, although in all probability water-retting would result 
in a fibre as good or even better in quality. 

The theory of retting, according to the investigations of J Kolb, 
18 a peculiar fermentation is set up under the influence 
moisture, resulting in a change of the intercellular 
1|ilmc«H^pottose or an analogue of that body^into pectin 
ifid pectic acid The former, being soluble, is left m the water ; 
but the latter, an msoluble body, is ui part attached to the 


fibres, from which it is only separated changing into soluble 
metapeetic aetd under the action of hot alkalme ley in the 
subsequent process of bleaching 

To a large extent retting continues to be conducted in the 
primitive fashions above described, although numerous and 
persistent attempts have been made to improve upon it, or to 
avoid the process altogether. The uniform result of all epc- 
penments has only been to demonstrate the saepiific soundness 
of the ordmaiy process of water-retting, and all the proposed 
improvements of recent times seek to obviate the tediousness, 
difficulties and uncertainties of the process as carried on in the 
open air. In the early part of the Z9th centuiy much attention 
was bestowed, especially m Ireland, on a process invented by 
Mr James Lee. He proposed to separate the fibre by purely 
mechanical means without any retting whatever , bu’t after the 
Irish Linen Board had expended many thousands of pounds 
and much time m makmg experiments and in erectmg his 
machinery, his entne scheme ended in complete failure. About 
the year 1851 Chevalier Claussen sought to revive a process of 
“ cottonizing ” flax — method of proceeding which had been 
suggested three-quarters of a century earlier Claussen^s process 
consisted in steeping flax fibre or tow for twenty-four hours 
m a weak solution of caustic soda, next boiling it for about two 
hours in a similar solution, and then saturating it in a solution 
containing 5 % of carbonate of soda, after which it was immersed 
m a vat containing water acidulated with J% of sulphuric 
acid The action of the and on the carbonate of soda with which 
the fibre was impregnated caused the fibre Ic split up into a 
fine cotton-like mass, which it was intended to manufacture in 
the same manner as cotton A process to turn good flax into 
bad cotton had, however, on the face of it, not muc h to recom- 
mend It to public acceptance , and Claussen’s process therefore 
remains only as an interesting and suggestive experiment 

The only modification of water-retting which has hitherto 
endured the test of prolonged experiment, and taken a firm 
position as a distinct improvement, is the warm-water retting 
patented m England m 1846 by an American, Robert B Schenck 
For open pools and dams Schenck substitutes large wooden vats 
under cover, into which the flax is tightly packed in an upright 
position. The water admitted into the tanks is raised to and 
maintained at a temperature of from 75® to 95® F during the 
whole time the flax is m steep Tn a short time a brisk fermenta- 
tion is set up, gases at first of pleasant odour, but subsequenth 
becoming very repulsive, being evolved, and producing a froth} 
scum over the surface of the water The whole process occupies 
only from i^o to 60 hours A still further improvement, due 
to Mr Pownall, comes into operation at this point, which 
consists of immediately passing the stalks as they arc taken 
out of the vats between h^avy rollers over which a stream 
of pure water is kept floiK^g By this means, not only is all 
the slimy glutinous adherent matter thoroughly separate, but 
the subsequent processes Of breaking and scutching are much 
facilitated. 

A process of retting by steam was introduced by W. Watt of 
Glasgow in 1853, and subsequently modified and improved by 
J Buchanan The system possessed the advantages of rapidity, 
being completed m about ten hours, and freedom from any 
noxious odour ; but it yielded only a harsh, ill-spinning fibre, 
and consequently failed to meet the sanguine expectations of 
Its promoters 

In connexion with improvements in retting, Mr Michael 
Andrews, secretary of the Belfast Flax Supply Association, 
made some suggestions and experiments which deserve close 
attention. In a paper contributed to the International Flax 
Congress at Vienna m 1873 he entered into details regard^ an 
experimental rettery he had formed, with the view of imitating 
by artificial means the best results obtained by the ordin^ 
methods. In brief, Mr Andrews’ method consists m introducing 
water at the proper temperature into the retting vat, and main- 
taining that temperature by keeping the air of the chamber 
at a proper degree of heat By this means the flax is kept at a 
unrfonn temperature with great certainty, since even should the 
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heat of the air vary ooiuiderably through neglect, the WilMn iii the 
vat only by slow degrees follows such fluetuatiftiMu It may be 
remarked,” says Mr Andrews, ”that the superiority claimed 
for this method of retting flax over what; jis known as the 
‘hot-water steeping* is umfonnity of temperature; m fact 
the experiments have demonstrated that an absolute control 
can be exercised over the means adopted to produce the 
artificial climate m which the vats containing the flax are 
situated.” 

Several other attempts have been made with a view of obtain- 
ing a quick and practical method of retting flax. The one by 
Messrs Doumer and Deswarte appears to have been well received 
in France, but m Ireland the invention of Messrs Loppens and 
Deswarte has recently received the most attention. The 
apparatus consists of a tank with two chambers, the partition 
being perforated. The flax is placed m the upper chamber and 
covered by two sets of rods or beams at right angles to each other. 
Fresh water is allowed to enter the lower chamber immediately 
under the perforated partition. As the tank fills, the water enters 
the upper chamber and carries with it the flax and the beams, 
the latter being prevented from rising too high The soluble 
substances arc dissolved by the water, and the liquid thus formed 
being heavier than water, smks to the bottom of the tank 
where it is allowed to escape through an outlet. By this arrange- 
ment the flax IS almost continually immersed in fresh water, a 
condition which hastens the retting The flow of the liquids, 
in and out, can be so arranged that the motion is very slow, 
and hence the liquids of different densities do not mix. When the 
operation is completed, the whole of the water is run off, and the 
flax remains on the perforated floor, where it drains thoroughly 
before being removed to dry 

The Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction for 
Ireland, and the Belfast Flax Supply Association, have jointly 
made some experiments with this method, and the following 
extract from the Association’s report for 1905 shows the success 
which attended their efforts , — 

" By desire of the department (which has taken up the position 
of an impartial critic of the expcriinent) a quantity of flax straw was 
divided into two equal lots One part Aivas retted at Millisle by the 
patent-system of Loppens and Deswarte , the other was sent to 
Courtrai and steeped in the Lys Both lots when retted and scutched 
were exammed by an mspcctor of the department and by several 
flax spinners That wlucu was retted at MilUslc was pronounced 
sup(*rfor to the other 

To summarise results up to date — 

1 It has l>ecn proved that flax can be thoroughly dned m 
the field m Ireland 

a Tliat the seed can bo saved, and is of first quality. 

3. That the system of retting (Loppens and Deswarte's 
patent) is at least equal to the Xys, as to quality and 
yield of fibre produced " 

Since the<ie results appear to be satisfactory, it is natural to 
expect further attempts with the same object of supplanting 
the ordinary steeping A really good chemical, mechanical 
or other method would probably be the means of reviving the 
flax industry m the remote parts of the British Isles. 

Scutching is the process by wluch the fibre is freed from its 
woody ( ore and rendered fit for the market For ordinary water- 
retted flax two operations are required, first breaking and then 
scutching, and these are done cither by hand labour or by means 
of small scutching or Imt mills, driven either by water or steam 
power Hand labour, aided by simple implements, is still much 
used in continental countries , also m some parts of Irdand 
where labour is cheap or when very fine material is desired; 
but the use of scutching mills is now very general, these being 
more economical The breaking is done by passixig the stalks 
between grooved or fluted rollers of different pitches, these 
rollers, of which there may be from 5 to 7 pairs, are sometimes 
arranged to work alternately forwards and backwards in order to 
thoroughly break the woody matcr^il or “ boon ” of the straw, 
while ^ broken “ shoves ” are beaten out b^ suspending the 
fibre m a machine fitted with a senes of revolving bl^es, whichi 
striking violently against the flax, shalee out the ^bruised and 
broken woody cores A great many modified scutching machines' 


and processes have been proposed and introducea with the vicvr 
of promotiQ|[ economy of labour and improving the turn-out of 
fibre, both in respect of cleanness and in producitig the least 
proportion of ciodil}a or scutching tow 

The celebrated Courtrai fl^x of Belgium is the most valuable 
staple in the market, on account of its fineness, strci^th and 
particularly bright colour There the flax is dned m the field, 
and housed or stacked during the winter succeeding its growth, 
and m the spnng of the following year it is retted in crates sunk 
m the sluggish waters of the nver Lys. After the process has 
pxxxieeded a certain length, the crates are withdrawn, and the 
sheaves taken out and stoedeed. It is thereafter once more tied 
up, placed m the crates, and sunk m the nver to complete the 
rettmg process ; but this double steeping is not invariably 
practised. When finally taken out, it is unloosed and put up in 
cones, instead of being grassed, and when quite dry it is stored 
for some tune previous to undergoing the operation of scutching^ 
In all operations the greatest care is taken, and the cultivators 
being peculiarly favoured as to soil, climate and water, Courtrai 
fiax IS a staple of unapproached excellence. 

An experiment made by Professor Hodges of Belfast on 7770 lb 
of air-dned flax yielded the following lesults By rmpling he 
separated 1946 tb of bolls which yielded 910 Tb of seed Tnc 58241b 
(52 cwt) of flax straw remaining lost m steeping 13 cwt , Icavmg 
39 cwt Of retted stalks, and from that 6 cwt r qr 2 Ib (702 lb) o£ 
finished flax was procured Thus the weight of the fibre was equal 
to about 9 % of the dried flax with the bolls, 12 % of the boiled straw, 
and over 16 % of the retted straw. One hundred tons treated by 
Schenck's method gave 33 tons bolls, with 27 50 tons of loss m steep- 
» 32 13 tons were separated m scutching, leaving 5 90 tons of 
finished film, with i 47 tons tow and pluckmgs The foUowmg 
analysis of two varieties of heckled Belgian fiax is by Dr Hugo 
Muller (Hoffmann's Bertchte Uber du Entwtckelung der chemtschen 
Jndmtn$) — 

Ash ••••••••070 1*32 

Water • . • •••••8 £*5 1® 7 ® 

Extractive matter • • • • • *3 65 6 02 

Fat and wax ..*•••. 2 39 *37 

CeUulose 57 71 50 

Intercellular substance and pcctosc bodies • 274 941 

According to the determinations of Juhus Wiesner (Dte Roksioffe 
des Pfl0nzenre%ches)f the fibre ranges m length from 20 to 140 centH 
metres, the length of the individual cells being from 20 to 40 
millimetres, and the limits of breadth between o 012 and o 025 mm , 
the average bemg o 016 mm« 

Among the circumstances which have retarded improvement 
both in the growing and prepanng of flax, the fact that, till 
comparatively recent times, the whole industry was conducted 
only on a domestic scale has had much mfiuence At no very 
remote date it was the practice m Scotland for every small 
farmer and cotter not only to grow “ lint ” or flax in small 
patches, but to have it retted, scutched, cleaned, spun, woven, 
bleached and finished entirely within the limits of his own 
premises, and all by members or dependents of the family^ 
The same practice obtained and still largely prevails in other 
countries. Thus the flax industry was long kept away from the 
most powerful motives to apply to it labour-saving devices, 
and apart from the influence of scientific inquiry for the improve* 
ment of methods and processes As cotton came to the front, 
just at the time when machine-spinning and power-loom weaving 
were bemg introduced, the result was that m many localities 
where fiax crops had been grown for ages, the culture gradual!/’ 
drooped and ultimately ceased The linen manufacture b/ 
degrees ceased to be a domestic mdustry, and began to centre 
in and become the characteristic factory employment of special 
localities, which depended, however, for their supply of raw 
material primarily on the operations of small growers, working, 
for the most part, on the poorer districts of remote thinl/ 
populated countries The cultivati<m of the plant and the 
preparation of the fibre have therefore, even at the present <fay, 
not come under the influence (except in certain favoured locahtiee) 
of scientific knowledge and experience 

The approxipaate number of acres (1905) under 
cultivation in the principal fliax- growing countnes is as 
follows : — 
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FLAX 


Russia 

• 





3,500,000 aerra. 

Caucasia • 

e 





430,000 „ 

Austria • 

m 





175,000 „ 

It^y 






120,000 „ 

Poland 






93.O00 » 

Rumania . 






80,000 „ 

Germany 






75,000 „ 

France 






63,000 „ 

Belgium . 

• 





33.000 » 

Hungary . 

• 





30,000 „ 

Ireland 

e 





46,000 „ 

Holland • 

• 





38,000 „ 


Although the amount grown in Russia exceeds considerably 
the combined quantity grown m the rest of the above-mentioned 
countries, the quality of the fibre is inferior. The fibre is culti- 
vated in the Russian provinces of Archangel, Courland, Esthonia, 
Kostroma, Livonia, Novgorod, Pskov, Smolensk, Tver, Vyatka, 
Vitebsk, Vologda and Yaroslav or Jaroslav, while the bulk of the 
matenal is exported through the Baltic ports Riga and St 
Petersburg (including Cronstadt) are the principal ports, but 
flax IS also exported from Revel, Wmdau, Pemau, Libau, 
Narva and Konigsbcrg. Sometimes it is exported from 
Archangel, but this port is frost-bound for a great period 
of the year, moreover, most of the districts are nearer to the 
Baltic 

The raw flax is almost invariably known by the same name as 
the district in which it is grown, and it is further classified by 


The marks in the Ciown flaxes have the loUowing signification » 
K means Cmlm and is usually the base mark, 

H „ Light and represents a nse of about /x 


P 

G 

S 

W 

z 


Pi^ed „ „ 

Grey 
Supmor 
V^te 
Zms 


Each additional mark means a rise m the pncc, but it must oe 
understood that it is quite possible for a quality denoted by two 
letters to be more valuable than one mdicated by three or more, 
since every mark has not the same value 
If we take £2$ as the value of the base mark, the value per ton for 
the diflerent groups would be — 


K 

£25 

HSPK . 

HK . . 

£26 

GSPK 

PK 

£28 

WSPK 

HPK . . 

£29 

ZK 

GPK . . 

• £3t 

HZK 

SPK . . 

£32 

GZK 


£33 

£35 

£3^ 

£3^ 

£3^f &c 


The llofis flaxes arc reckoned in a similar way Here H is for 
Hofis, D for Dneband, P for picked, F for fine, S for superior, and 
R for Ristcn In addition to these marks, an X may appear before, 
after or in both places With £20 as base mark we have •— 


HD 

PHD 

FPHD 

SFPHD 

XHDX 

XRX 


£20 per ton 
£‘^3 $i 

426 „ 

£29 H 
£32 M 

£35 » 


The following Prices^ taken from the Dundee Year Books ^ *ihow the Change in Price of a few well-known Varieties 



Deca 1897 

Dec 1898 

Dec 1899 

Dec 1900 

Dec 1901 

Dec 1902 

Dec 1903 

Dec 1904 

Dec 1905 

Dec 190O 

Riga— 

£, 

£ 

„ £ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

SPK . . 


2Z to 22 

28 to 32 

42 

28 to 32 

32 

39 

33 

35 

32 

XHDX . a 


26* 

3J* to 33 

43* 

34 

35 

42 

34 

> 3b 

33 

W 

16k toi61 

15 J to i6 

22) U> 24^ 

31 

18 to 19 

22 

29 

23 

24 

24 

St Petersburg — 
Bajetskv 

28. to 29 

26 to 27 

32 to 32) 

46 

37 

33 

49 

36 

42 

38 

Jaropol . • 

24 to 25 

23 to 23) 

30 

42 

32 

30 

42 

33 

33 

33 

Tows — 



24it0 2S 

3»* 







Mologm a 

24 to 24I 

23 to 23t 

32 


42 

32, 

34 

32) 

Novgorod 

>23jt0 24l 

‘*3 

*20 to 26) 

33 

31* 

32* 

41 

31* 

37 

i 34* 

Archangel — 
i and i tow 










25 1 

24 to 24I 

26 to 27 

32 

31 

32 

41 

1 31* 

32* 

1 31 

2nd Co<lilla | 

25 

24 to 24} 

25) to 26 

32 

31 

32 

41 

1 32 

33 

1 3^ 


special marks The following names amongst others are given to 
the fibre -Archangel, Bajetskv, Counsh, Dorpat, Drogobusher, 
Danalx^rg, Fabnchnoi, Felhn, (Jjatsk, Glazofl, Gnazourtz, 
Iwashkowcr, Jaransk, Janowilz, Jaropol, Jaroslav, Kama, 
Kashin, Konigsbcrg, Kostroma, KotelniUh, Kowns, Krasno- 
holm, Kurland (Courland), Latischki, Livonian Crowns, Mal- 
muish, Manenberg, Mochenetz, Mologin, Newel, Nikolsky, 
Nolmsk, Novgorod, Opotchka, Ostroif, Ostrow, Otbornoy, 
Ouglitch, Pernau, Pskoff, Revel, Riga, Rjeff, St Petersburg, 
Seretz, Slanitz, Slobodskoi, Smolensk, Svlcheflka, Taroslav, 
Tchesna, Totma, Twer, Ustjuga, Viatka, Vishni, Vologda, 
Werro, Wiasma, Witebsk 

These names indicate the particular district m which the flax 
has been grown, but it is more general to group the matenal 
into classes such as Livonian Crowns, Rija Crowns, Hoffs, 
Wracks, Dneband, Zins, Ristcns, Pernau, Archangel, &c 


The quotations for the various kinds of flaxes are made with one 
or other special mark termed a base mark , this usually, but not 
necessarily, indicates the lowest quality The Septembcr-October 
1906 quotations appeared as under — 


Livonian . 
Hofis 
Pernau 
Dorpat 


basis K £26 to £27 per ton. 
„ HD /2ltO£22 „ 

„ D £2Bto£2% 10 „ 

cleaned 




It will, of course, be understood that the base mark is subject to 
vanation, the ruling factors bemg the amount of crop, quality and 
demand 


^ ft and 2, which means 80 % of one quality and 20 % of 
another Sometimes other proportions obtain, while it is not 
Jmisual to have quotations for flaxes containing four different 


Of the lower qualities of Riga flax the followmg mav be named . 


W, Wrack flax 
WPW, White picked wrack 
D, Dreiband (Ihrecband). 
LD, Livonian Dreiband 
SD, Slanitz Dreiband 


PW, Picked wrack flax 
GPW, Grey picked wrack flax 
PD, Picked Dreiband flax 
PLD, Picked Livonian Dreiband 
PSD, Picked Slanitz Dreiband 


The last-named (SD and PSD) arc dew-retted qualities shipped 
from Riga cither as Lithuanian Slanitz, Wcllish Slanitz or 
Wiasma Slanitz, showing from what district they come, as there 
arc difierenccs m the quality of the produce of each district The 
lowest quality of Riga flax is marked DW, meanmg Dreiband 
Wrack 

Another Russian port from which a large quantity of flax is im* 
ported is Pemau, where the marks in use are comparatively few. 
The leading marks are — 


LOD, mdicatmg /^w Ordinary Dreiband (Threeband). 
OD, „ Ordinary Dreiband 
D, „ Dreiband 

HD, „ Light Dreiband. 

R, „ R«stcn 

G, „ Cut 

M, „ Manenburg 


Pemau flax is shipped as Livonian and Fellm sorts, the latter bemg 
the best 

Both dew-retted and water-retted flax are exported from St Peters- 
burg, the dew-retted or Slanitz flax bemg marked ist, 2nd, 3rd 
and 4th Crown, also Zebrack No i and Zebrack No 2, while all the 
Archangel flax is dew-retted 

Some idea of the extent of the Russian flax trade may be gathered 
from the fact that 233,000 tons were exported m 1905 Out of this 
quantity a httle over 33,000 tons came to the United Kingdom 
The chief British ports for the landing of flax are — Belfast, Dundee, 
Leith, Montrose, London and Arbroath, the two former bemg the 
chief centres of the flax mdustry 

The following table, taken from the annual report of the Belfast 
Flax Supply Association, shows the quantities received from all 
sources into the diflerent parts of the United Kingdom — 



FU/KMAN 


Year. 

Imports to 
theUhited 
Kingdom* 

Imports to 

^mpom 10 
BnnaadMid 
S^otivul. 

iiSi 

1899 

1900 
X90X 
X9O2 

X9O3 

1904 

1905 

Tons 

102,622 

96,802 

97»*33 

r# 

75»3<55 

73,6X1 

94,701 

74,917 

90,098 

Toai. 

33,306 

36,630 

37.7«5 

34.440 

40,145 

15;® 

33.0*4 

40,063 

Toils. 

67,116 

3«,549 

61,087 

62,813 

58,907 

40, 0*3 
46,780 

43,884 

56,533 

413693 

30,035 


The extent of flax cultivation in Ireland is considerable, but the 
acreage has been gradually dunimshmg during late years In 1864 
it reached the maaomum, 301,693 acres , next year it fell to 251,433 
After 1869 it declined, there being 2291252 acres in flax crop that 
year, and only 122,003 m 1872 Fiom this year to 1889 it fluctuated 
considerably, reaching 157,534 ecres in 1880 and dropping to 
89,225 acres in 1884 Then for five successive years the acreage 
was aoove 108,000. 1890 to 1905 it only once reached 100,000, 

while the average in 1903, 1904 and 1905 was a httle over 45,000 
acres. (T. wo ) 

FLAXMAN, JOHN (1755-1826), English sculptor and draughts- 
man, was bom on the 6th of July 1755, during a temporary 
residence of his parents at York. The name John was her^tary 
m the family, having been borne by his father after a forefather 
who, accordmg to the family tradition, had fought on the side of 
parliament at Naseby, and afterwards settled as a carrier or 
farmer, or both, m Buckinghamshire. John Flaxman, the father 
of the sculptor, earned on with repute the trade of a moulder 
and seller of plaster casts at the sign of the Golden Head, New 
Street, Covent Garden, London. His wife’s maiden name was 
See, and John was their second son Withm six months of his 
bir^ the family returned to London, and in his father’s back 
shop he spent an ailing childhood. His figure was high-shouldered 
and weakly, the head very large for the body. His mother 
having died about his tenth year, his father took a second wife, 
of whom all we know is that her maiden name was Gordon, and 
that she proved a thrifty housekeeper and kmd stepmother 
Of regular schooling the boy must have had some, since he is 
reputed as having remembered in after life the tyranny of some 
pedagomie of his youth ; but his pnncipal education he picked 
up for himself at home He early took delight m drawii^ and 
modellmg from his fatitier’s stock-m-trade, and early endeavoured 
to understand those counterfeits of classic art by the light of 
translations from classic literature 
Customers of his father took a fancy to the child, and helped 
him with books, advice, and presently with commissions. The 
two special encouragers of his youth were the painter Romney, 
and a cultivated clergyman, Mr Mathew, with his wife, in whose 
house m Rathbone Place the young Flaxman used to meet the 
best “ blue -stocking ” society of those days, and, among 
associates of his own age, the artists Blake and Stothard, who 
became his closest friends. Before this he had begun to work 
with precocious success m clay as well as in pencil. At twelve 
years old he won the first prize of the Society of Arts for a medal, 
and became a public exhibitor m the gallery of the Free Society 
of Artists ; at fifteen he won a second prize from the Society of 
Arts and began to exhibit m the Royal Academy, then in the 
second year of its existence In the same year, 1770, he entered 
as an Academy student and won the silver medal. But all these 
successes were followed by a discomfiture. In the competition 
for the gold medal of the Academy m 1772, Flaxman, who had 
made sure of victoi^, was defeated, the prize being adjud|;ed 
by the president. Sir Joshua Reynolds, to another competitor 
nam^ Engleheart. But this reverse proved no discouragement, 
smd indeed seemed to have had a wholesome effect m curing 
the successful lad of a tendency to conceit and self-sufficiency 
which made Thomas Wedgwood say of hun in 1775 : It is but 
a few years since he was a most supreme coxcomb.’* 

He continued to ply his art diligently, both aa a student in thfi 
schools and as an e^bitor in the gaUenes of the Academy, 
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ocoasionaily also attempting diversions into thn aister art of 
pamting. To the Acaoemy he contributed a wax model of 
Neptune (1770) ; four portrait models m wax (5771) ; a terra- 
cotta bust, a wnx figure of a child, a figure of History (177s) ; 
afigureof Comedy, and a relief of a Vestal (1773). During these 
years he received a commission from a mend of the Mathfw 
family, for a statue of Alexander. But by heroic and ideal work 
of this class he could, of course, make no regular livelihood. The 
means of such a UvdEihoad, however, presented themselves in 
his twentieth yiear, when he first received employment from 
Jostah Wedgwood and his partner Bentley, as a modeller of 
cUssic and domestic friezes, pbujues^ ornamental vessels and 
medallion portraits, m those vaneties of ** jasper ” and ** basalt ” 
ware which earned in their day so great a reputation for the 
manufacturers who had conceived and perfected the invention. 
In the same year, 1775, John Flaxman the elder moved from 
New Street, Covent Garden, to a more commodious house in 
the Strand (No. 420). For twelve years, from his twentieth to 
his ihirty-second (1775-1787), Flaxman subsisted chiefly by hus 
work for the firm of WeiWood It may be uxged, of the minute 
refinements of figure ouuine and modelling which these manu- 
facturers aimed at m their ware, that they were not the qualities 
best suited to such a material ; or it may be regretted that the 
gifts of an artist like Flaxman should have been spent so long 
upon such a mmor and half-mechanical art of household decora- 
tion , but the beauty of the product it would be idle to deny, or 
the value of the training which the sculptor by this practice 
acquired m the deUcaaes and seventies of modelling in low 
relief and on a minute scale. 

By 1780 Flaxman had be^n to earn something in another 
branch of his profession, which was m the future to furnish 
his chief source of livelihood, viz. the sculpture of monuments for 
the dead. Three of the earliest of such monuments by his hand 
are those of Chatterton in the church of St Mary RedchSe at 
Bnstol (1780), of Mrs Morl^ m Gloucester cathedral (1784), 
and of the Rev. T. and Mrs Margaret Ball m tlie cathedrd at 
Chichester (1785) During the rest of Flaxman’s career memorial 
bas-reliefs of the same aass occupied a prmcipal part of his 
mdustry, they are to be found scattered m many churches 
throughout the length and breadth of England, and m them the 
finest qualities of his art are represented. The best are admirable 
for pathos and simplicity, and for the alliance of a truly Greek 
instmct for rhythmical design and composition with that spirit 
of domestic tenderness and innocence which is one of the secrets 
of the modem soul. 

In 1782, bemg twenty-seven years old, Flaxman was married 
to Anne Denman, and had m her the best of helpmates until 
almost his life’s end. She was a woman of attamments m letters 
and to some extent m art, and the devoted companion of her 
husband’s fortunes and of his travels They set up house at first 
in Wardour Street, and hved an mdustnous life, spendmg their 
summer holidays once and again m the house of tbe hospitable 
poet Hayley, at Eartham m Sussex. After five years, m 1787, 
they found themselves with means enough to travel, and set out 
for Rome, where they took up their quarters in the Via Felice. 
Records more numerous and more consecutive of Flaxman’s 
residence m Italy exist in the shape of drawings and studies than 
in the shape of correspondence. He soon ceased modelling 
himself for Wedgwood, but continued to direct the work of other 
modellers employed for the manufacture at Rome He had 
intended to return after a stay of a little more than two years, 
but was detained by a commission for a marble group of a Fury 
of Atbamas, a commission attended in the sequel with circum- 
stances of mfimte trouble and annoyance, from the notonous 
Comte-£v8que, Frederick Hervey, earl of Bristol and bishop of 
Derry. He did not, as things fdl out, return until the summer 
of 1794, after an absence of seven years,— having m the meantime 
execute another ide^ commission (a ** Cephalus and Aurora *’) 
for Mr Hope, and having sent home models for several sepujichral 
monuments, induding one in relief for the poet CoUtns m 
Gbichester cathedral, and one m the round for Lord ^fansfield 
m Westminster Abbey. 

X. x6a 




WAmim 


l^trt gaJnetJ Wr Fiaxmcthf illf‘tKIy'iritar^ 6tM 

Eufopdon fame ^aAs Hot lits iH 'IMiHlptlire' ][)toper, bot 
6Utiiiie designs the pbets^ ift ttrUkUhe th&wbd not only to what 
purpose he had thade his pWh the prmeipltts M anoieht design 
In vase-paihtings oM bas^rehefs, but sUso by what a natui'al 
affinity, bettet tharf'aR there learning, he was bound to ttife 
ancients ahd bdoi^d io them. The dfeigns for the Iliad aand 
Odyssey were comthlSlhoHied by Mrs ‘Hate Naylotj those for 
Dante by Mt Hope ; those for Ani^rhis by Lady Spencer , • 
they were all engraved by Piroh, hot without considerable loss 
of die hner and more Sensitive quaOities bf Flagman’s own lines 
During their homeward journey Ifhe Fla^xteinS travelled 
through central and northern Italy On ttiehr return they tddk 
a house, which they never afterwords Itft/ih ftudtmgham Street, 
Fittroy Square Immediately afterwards we find the sculptor 
publishing a spirited protest against the sdheme already entfeis 
tained by the Directory, and earned out ‘five years later by 
Napoleon, of equipping at Paris a Vast central museum of ait 
lylth the spoils of conquered Europe 
The record of Flaxmon’s life is henceforth art uneventful record 
of private affection and contentment, and of happy and tenacious 
industry, With reward not bnlhant but sufficient; and repute not 
loud but loudest m the mouths of those whose praise ‘Was best 
worth having — Canova, Schlegcl, Fuseli. He took for pupil a 
son of Itaylcy’s, wbb presently afterwords sickened and died 
In 1707 he Was made an associate of the Royal Academy. Every 
year hfe exhibited work of one class or another occasionally a 
public monument m the round, like those df Faoli (1798), or 
Captain Montague (1802) for Westminster Abbey, of ‘Sir William 
Tones for St Mary’s, Oxford (1797-18001), rff Nelson or Howe for 
St Paul’s, more consiantly memorials fbr churches, with S3nmbohc 
Acts of Mercy Or illustrations of Scripture texts, both commonly 
in low rebOf [Miss Moricy, Chertstey (1^97), Miss Cromwell, 
Chichester (1800), Mrs Knight, Miltoh, Cambridge (1802), and 
many mOrej ; and these pirtus labours he would vary from time 
to time with a classical piece like those ol his earliest predilection 
Soon after hi** election as associate, he published a scheme, hall 
grandiose half childish, for a monument to be erected On Green- 
wich Hill, in the shape of a Britannia 260 ft h^gh,nn honour of 
the naval victories of hb country. Ih 1800 he was elected full 
Academicifin Dlirirg the peace of Amiens he 'Went to Pans to 
see the despoiled treasures collected these*, but bore himself 
according to the spmt of protest that was m him The next 
event whith makes any mark m his life is his appointment to a 
chair specially created for him by the Royal Academy — the 
cjiair of Sculpture * thb took place m 1810 We have ample 
evidence Of his thoroughness and*judicibu$ne!Ss as a tehcher m 
the Academy schools, "and his pfofesSOnal lectures have been 
often rcprintjcd With iWaiiy e’^icellent (Observations, and with 
Olid singular merit— -that df dding pisrice, as in those days 
justice was hardly evdr demi, to the ‘Sculpture of the medieval 
schools — these lectures lack poult and felicity of expression, 
just as they are reported to have ladked fire m cielivety, and are 
somewhat heavy rfeadirtg The most important works, that 
occupied Plaxman in thte years next following this appointment 
were the monument to Mrs Baring in Micheldever church, the 
nOhest of all his momiinerite in telief (1805-1811) , that for the 
WjDrsley family at Cmiupsall church, Yoirkshirb, which is the next 
ridhHirt , those ici Sit Tc^^ua Reyndlds for St Paul’s (1807) , 
to 'Captain Webbe for Ihdia (1810) ; to Captains Walker and 
Bedectt for Leeds (i8tt), to Lord Cotttwallis for Pnnee of 
WaIes’sItsSattd(i8r2) , andto Sir JdhnMoorc for Glasgow (1813) 
At this tlhKj the antiqtiariah wo^H Wii irmch occUpi^ with the 
v&Ked question Of thq merits of the Etgffi marbles, end Plaxman 
Was one of ttiobe' whose evidence ' before the parUamehtaty 
commission had^ motif 'Weight m favduir of the purchase which 
was ultirhately ^bdted in t8t6 
After hb Roman period hO prqlduced rot a good many years 
no outline designs for thd'^d^iglaver exo^t three fdr Cowper’s 
t)ransiations of! thh ' Latin' poew 'of l^ilt^ (18x0). Other sets 
of outline illustrtoons drawn hbdiit ‘the Siame tiihe, but not 
published^ were one to the Pilgrim's Prl^ss, and one to a 


. Chinese Edf m VMfe, called "^The Cashef,^ which he urrote to 
I amuse hit womenkiad. In tSty we find ftiim returning to his 
old practice Of ^fiMidal outline illustiatbnd ind publishing the 
happiest of aU hb senes in that kind, the designs to Hesiod, 
excellently engraved by fiba sympathetic hand of Blake. Im- 
mediately afn^ards he was much engaged designing for the 
goldsmilfcs— a testimonial cup m honour of John Kemble, and 
following that, the great latour of the famous and beautiful 
(though quite un-Homenc) of Achilles ” Almost at the 

same tune he Undertook a fneee of Peace, Liberty and Plenty,” 
for the duke Of ^dford’s sculpture galleiy at Woburn, and an 
heroic group of Michael overthrowing Satan, for Lord Egremont’s 
house at Petworth. His literary industry at the same time is 
shown by several articles on art and archaeology contributed 
to Rees’s Encyclopaedia 1(1819-1820), 

"In 1820 Mrs Flaxman died, after a first warning from paralysis 
SIX years earlier Her younger sister, Maria D^man, and the 
sc^ulptof’s own sister, Mana Flaxman, remained m his house, 
ancl his industry was ‘scarcely at all relaxed In 1822 he 
delivered at the Academy a lecture m memory of his old friend 
and generous fdlow-ar^tsman, Canova, then lately dead; 
m 1823 he received from A. W von Schlegel a visit of which 
that wntdr has le^ us the record From on dlneSs occurring 
soon after this he recovered sufficiently to rasnune both work 
and exhibition, but on the 3rd of December 1826 he caught cold 
m church, and died four days later, in hit seventy^seco^ year. 
Among a few mtxmalte associates, he left a memory 6mgi:^ly 
dear ; having been m companionship, although susceptai^ and 
obstinate when his religious creed— a devout Chnsti^ty with 
Sw6(knl)orgian admixtures— was crossed or slighted, yet m other 
things genial and sweet-tempered beyond most men, full of 
modesty and playfulness and withal of a homely dignity, a true 
Inend and a kmd master, a pure and blameless spint 
Posterity will doubt whether it was the fault of Flaxman or 
of his age, which Ui England offered neither training nor much 
encouragement to a sculptor, that he is weakest when he is 
most ambitious, and mo^t inspired when he mokes the least 
effort ; but so it w Not merely does he fail when he seeks to 
dliistrate the intensity of Dante, or to rival the tumultuousness 
of Michelangelo— Jto be intense or tumultuous he was never 
made , but he fails, it may almost be said, in proportion as his 
work is elaborate and far oamed, and succeeds m proportion as 
It IS partial and suggestive. Of his completed ideal sculptures, 
the St MKhael ” at Petworth is the best, and is mdeed admirably 
Composed from all points of view ; but it lades fire and force, 
and It lacks tlie finer touches of the chisel , a little bas-rchef like 
the diploiAa piece of the ** Apollo ” and Marpessa ” m the Royal 
Academy compares with it favourably This is one Of the very 
'few thirds which he 1$ recorded to have executed m the martde 
entirely with his own hand , ordmanly he entrusted the finishing 
work of the chisel to the Italian woikmen m his employ, and 
was content with the smooth mechanical finish which they 
imitated from lihe Roman imitations (themselves often reworked 
at the Renaissance) of Greek originals. Of Flaxman’s com^ 
plicated monuments m the round, such as the three m West^ 
minster Abbey and the four m St Paul’s, there is scarcely one 
which has not something heavy and infekatous in the arrOngo* 
ment, and something empty and unsatisfactory in the surface 
exiecution. But when We come to his simple moiiutnents in 
relief, in these we find almost always a far finer quality The 
truth is that his did not thorou^ly understand composition on 
the great scale and in the round, but he thoroughly understood 
reli(?f , and found scope in it for his rediarkablc gifts of harmonious 
design, and tender, grave and penetrating feeling. But if we 
would see even the happiest of his conceptions at their best, 
we must study them, not in the finished marble but tahher in 
the casts from his stumo Sketches (marred though they have been 
by successive coats of paint mtended for their protection) of 
which i comprOhntisive collectom is preserved m the Maxman 
gallery at Hnivetsfty College. And the same is true of bis 
hapipieSt efforts in the (fiaSsical and poetichl vein, like the Well- 
known mliSf of ** Pasldoswconveyed to Sotth by Mercury.” Nhyv 
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going farther back ^ ^ tioncep* 

^o^of art. ^ tern ^'mt mm cM of hi3 

genius in {he atadyi ni^t <9^ his laodditeia wcurh at, all| hut of his 
sketches in pen and ^erash ^on paper. Of )these the principal 
public collections ata at UniveM^ OBi^^ m Bntish 
Museum; and ‘the Victoria & Albert Museum ; many others arf 
dispersed in pdbhc and private tiahiniets* Svery one knows tht^ 
eanelknee of the engraved designs to Bomer; OantO; Aeschylus 
and Hesiod; in all oases save when the designer auns at that which 
he cannot hit, the temble or the grotesque. To know Flaxman 
at his best it is neoessoxy to be acquainted not only with the 
ongmal studies for such designs as /these (which> with the excep- 
tion of the Hesiod serjes; arc far 'finer Horn the engravings); but 
still more with those almost uinUmerable studies from red life 
which he was continually produciing with peti; tmt or pencil. 
*niese ate the most delightful and suggestive sculptor’s notes in 
existence ; m them it was bis habit to set down the leadmg and 
expressive lineS; and generally no more; of evezy group that 
struck his fancy. There are groups of Italy and London; 
groups of the parlour and the nursery; of the street, the 
garden and the gutter ; and of each group the artist knows 
how to seise at once the structural and the spiritual secret, 
expressing happily the value and sug^stiveness, for his art 
of sculpture, of the contacts, intervaTs, interlacements and 
balancings of the various figures in any given group, and not 
less happily the charm of the affections which link the figures 
together and inspire their gestures. 

the materials for the life of Flaxman are scattered in various bio- 
graphical and other pnbhcatibns , the principal are the following — 
An anonymous ^eten in the European Maigaiins for 1 823 , an anony- 
mous Brief Memoir/* prefixed to Flagman's L0ctufes (ed 1829, and 
reprmted m subsequent editions) , ^e chapter m Allan Cunningham's 
Livm of the Most Eminent iJntish Painters^ Stc , vol ill . notices m 
the Life of Notlekenst by Johh Thomas Smith , in the Life of Jostah 
Wedgwood^ by Miss G M<eteyard (London, X865) , in the Dianes and 
Remtntscences of H Crabbe Robtnsdn (LondO^ the latter an 

authority of great importance , m the Lives of Stothard, by Mrs Bray, 
of Constalde, by T^shc, of Watson, by Dr Lonsdale, and of Blake, by 
Messrs Gilchrist and Rossetti , a senes of illustrated essays, princi- 
pally on the lUonumenial sculpture of Flaxman, m the Art Journal 
for 1867 and z8d8, by Mr. G F Tomswood , Essays in English Art, 
by Fredonck Wedmorc , 7 he Drawing of Flaxman, tn plates, 
with Descriptions, and an Introductory Essay on the Life and Genius 
of Flaxman, by Sidney Colvin (London, 1876) , and the article 
*' Flaxman '* m the Dictionary of National Biography^ (S C ) 


FLEA (0 Etig fleah, or flia, cognate with flee, to run away 
from, to take flight), a name typically applied to Pidex tmtans, 
a well-known biood-suckmg msect-parasite of man and other 
mammals, remarkable for its powers of leaping, and nearly 
cosmopolitan In ordinary language the name is used for any 
speaes of Stphmapiera (otherwise known as Aphanipteta), 
which, though formerly regarded as a suborder of Diptera 
(q V ), are now cobsidctcd to be a separate order of msects. All 
Siphon(iptera, of which more than 100 species are known, are 
parasitic on mammals or birds. The majority of the species 
bdong to the family Pultetdae, of which P. tmtans may be taken 
as the type ; but the order also includes the SanopsyUtdae, the 
females of which fix themselves firmly to their host, and the 
CtfdiopsyUiiae, Or bat-fieas. 

Fleas are wingless insects, with a laterally compressed body, 
small and indistinctly separated head, and short thick antennae 
situated in cavities somewhat behmd and above the simple eyes, 
Which are always ntittute and sometimes absent The structure 
of the mouth-parte is different from i;hat seen m any other insects. 
The actual piercing Organs arc the mandibles, while the upper 
lip or kibrum fofrms a sucking tube. The maxillae are not pierc- 
ing oignxW, and their function is to protect the mandibles and 
labrhm ana ijeparate the hairs or feathers of the host Maxillary 
and Jabiil palpi ate also present, and the latter, together with 
the labrum or IbWer Bp^ fcfnn the rostrum. 

!P1^ are oviparous, afid undergo a Very complete inctamor- 
phbsis. ^e fodtless larvae ar6 elongate, worm-like and very 
active ; they feed upoh alrhost ihy kind of Waste animal matter, 
and when mll-groWn form a SfiEk^ The human flea is 

consideralbly ^exceeded in sizO by ‘Other species found 


iqnrn madh sooulBer hosts ; thus therEurc^Hiaa JSfifindtopdyBm 
Mpm^th parasite of the mote^shrew and ptHm mifl nwaimahr^ 
attains a lengtb of si milluneties ; another large spedes infests 
the Indian pot^pine. Of the Sampsylhdae the best knoiim 
species IS the '' jigger ” or ** chigoe ” (Dermaiaphtluf petnetrmif% 
indigenous in tr^ical South Amnoa and introduced mto Wqi^ 
Afnca during the second half of last century Smee then 
pest hats spread across the Aifncan centment and even readra 
Madagascar. The unpregnated femi^ jigger burrows into the 
feet of men ‘and ddgs, and becomes distended with eggs tihffi 
Its abdomen attams the size and appearance of a small pea» 
U m extracting the msect the abdomen be ruptured, serioua 
trouble may ensue from the resultmg kiffammation At least 
four species of fleas (including Pulex tfritans) which mfest the 
common rat are known to bite man, and are believed to be the 
active agents m the transmission of plague from rats to human; 
beings (£ E. A) 

FUiCHE (French for “ arrow ”), the term generally used in 
French architedtufe for a spire, but more especially employed 
to designate the timber spire covered with lead, which was 
erected over the intersection of the roofs over nave and transepts ; 
sometimes these were small and unimportant, but m cathednili 
they were occasionally of large dimensions, as in the fliche of 
Notte-Dame, Paris, where it is nearly 100 ft. high , this, however, 
is exceeded by the example of Amiens cathedrm, which measures 
14B ft. ftom its base on the cresting to its finial 
FL£dHlEft,£fiPRIt(i632 -17T0X French preacher and author, 
bishop of Nlmes, was bom at Femes, department of Vaucluse, 
on the loth of June 1632 He was brought up at Tkrascon by 
his uncle, Hercule Audiffret, supenor of the Congregation des 
Doctrinaires, and afterwards entered the order On the death of 
his uncle, however, he left it, owing to the strictness of its rules, 
and went to Pans, where he devoted himself to wfrting poetry* 
His French poems met with little success, but a description in 
Latin verse of a tournament {carrousel, arms regtu^, given 
by Louis XIV. m 1662, brought him a great reputation. He 
subsequently became tutor to Louis Utbam Leftvre de Ca»- 
martm, afterwards intendanl of finances and counsellor of state, 
whom he accompanied to Clermont-Fcrrard {qv,), where the 
king had ordered the Grands Jours to be held (1665), and Where 
Caumartm was sent as representative of the sovereign There 
F16chier wrote his curious MPmotres sur les Grand Jours tenus d 
Clermont, m which he relates, m a half romantic, Imlf historical 
form, the proceedmgs of this extraordinary court of justice^ 
In 1668 the duke of Montausier procured for him the post of 
lecteur to the dauphin. The sermons of Fl^cbier increased his 
reputation. Which was afterwards raised to the highest pitch 
by his funeral orations. The most important are those dst 
Madame de Montausier (1672), which gained him the membership 
of the Academy, the duchesse d’Aiguilkm (1675), and, above au. 
Marshal Turenne (r6^6) He was now firmly established m the 
favour of the king. Who gave him successively the abbacy of St 
S^verin, in the diocese of Poitieis, the office of almoner to 
dauphincss, and m 1685 the bishopric of Lavaur, from which 
he was in 1687 promoted to that of Nimes. The edict of Nantes 
had been repealed twb years before ; but the Calvinists were still 
very numerous at Nlmes. FMchier, by his leniency and tact, 
succeeded m bringing over some of them to his views, and even 
gained the esteem of those who declined to change ^eir faith. 
Dunhg the troubles m the Civennes (see Huguenots) he softened 
to the utmost of his power the rigour of the edicts, and showed 
himself so indulgent even to what he regarded as error, tliat hts 
memory Was long held m veneration amongst the Protestants of 
that district. It is right to add, however, that some authorities 
consider the accounts of his leniency to have been greatly 
exaggerated, and even charge him with gomg beyond what the 
edicts permitted. He diedat Montpellier on the of Febnii^ 
Pulpit eloquence is the branch of belles-lettres m whiefti 
Fi6chier excelled. He is mdeed far below Bossuet, whose rObnit 
and sublime genius had no nval in that kge ; he does flOt equal 
Bourdaloue m eaiMStness of thought and vigour of eapTeisieii; 
* nor can he nval the philosophical depth or the msintiathig axid 
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fanjmssive eloquence of Messilkm* But he is always ingenious^ 
oiti 6 n mtty, and nobody has canted farther than he the harmony 
of diction, sometimes marred by ati affectation of symmetry 
and an excessive use of antithesis. His two histoncal works, 
the histones of llieodosius and of Ximenes, are more remarkable 
for elegance of style than for accuracy and comprehensive 
mi^ht. 

The last complete edition of Fiechier's varies is by J. P Mlgne 
(Pans, 1856) : the Mim(nr$$ sur les Grands Jours was first published 
in 1844 by B Gonod (and ed as sur Us Or /. d^Auverpu, with 
notice by Samte-Beuve and an appendix hy M Chemel, 2802) His 
chief works are * Htstotrs ds Thiodose Is Grand, Oratsons funibrss, 
Hisioits du Cardinal XtmMs, Sermons ds morals, Panigyrtquss dss 
Mounts He left a portrait or caracUrs of himself, addressed to one of 
his fnends The Life of Theodosius has been translated into English 
P Manning (1^)93)* and the Funeral Oration of Marshal 
Turenne " in H C Fish's History and Hspositofy of Pulpit Eloquence 
(ji > >857) On Fldchier generally see Antonm V D Fabre, La 
jeunesse de FUchier (1882), and Adolphe Fabre, FUchier, orateur 
{X9S6) , A Delacroix, Hist as FUchier (2865) 

FLECKEISBN, CARL FRIEDRICH WILHELM ALFRED 
(2820-1899), German philologist and critic, was bom at Wolfen- 
buttel on the 23rd of September 1820. He was educated at the 
Hclmstedt gymnasium and the university of Gdttingen. After 
holding several educational posts, he was appomted m x86i to 
the vice-principalship of the Vitzthum’sches Gymnasium at 
Dresdeui which he held till his retirement in 1889. He died on 
the 7th of August 1899 Fleckeisen is chiefly known for his 
labours on Plautus and Terence ; m the knowledge of these 
authors he was unrivalled^ except perhaps by Ritschl, his life- 
long friend and a worker in the same field His chief works are 
Exercitationes Plauitnae (1842), one of the most masterly pro- 
ductions on the language of Plautus; Analecta Plautina/’ 
printed m Phtlologus, 11. (1847), Plauti Comoedtae, 1., 11 (2850- 
1851, unfinished), mtroauced by an Eptsiula enttea ad F 
Rtischeltum , P Terentt Afrt Comoedtae (new ed , 2898). In 
his editions he endeavoured to restore the text m accordance 
with the results of his researches on the usages of the Latin 
language and metre. He attached great importance to the ques- 
tion of orthography, and his short treatise Funfztg Artikel (2862) 
is considered most valuable. Fleckeisen also contributed largely 
to the Jahfhucher fur Phtlologte, of which he was for many years 
editor. 

Sec obituary notice by G 06tz m C Bursian's Dtographtsches 
Jahrbuch fUr Altertumshunde (xxiu , 2901), and article by H Usener 
in Allgemeine deutsche Btographie (where the date of birth is given 
as the 20th of Sepiembor) 

FLECKNOEt RICHARD (c, l 6 oo-l 6 ^$ ?), English dramatist 
and poet, the object of Dryden’s satire, was probably of English 
birth, although there is no corroboration of the suggestion of 

f . Gillow (BtUtog, Diet of the Eng Cathohes, vol. 11., 1885), that 
e was a nephew of a Jesuit priest, William Flecknoe, or more 
properly Flexney, of Oxford. The few known facts of his life 
are chiefly derived from his Rdation of Ten Years* Travels tn 
Europe^ Asia, Affrtque and America (2655 ?), consistmg of letters 
written to friends and patrons during his travels. The first of 
these IS dated from Ghent (2640), whither he had fled to escape 
the troubles of the Civil War. In Brussels be met Bdatnx de 
Cosenza, wife of Charles IV., duke of Lorrame, who sent him 
to Rome to secure the legalization of her marriage. There m 
1^5 Andrew Marvell met him, and described his leanness and 
his rage for versifying m a witty satire, ** Flecknoe, an English 
Priest at Rome.” He was probably, however, not in pnest’s 
orders. He then travelled m the Levant, and in 1648 crossed 
the Atlantic to Brazil, of which country he gives a detailed 
descnption. On his return to Europe he entered the household 
of the duchess of Lorrame m Brussels In 2654 he went back 
to England. His royalist and Catholic convictions did not 
prevent him from writu^ a book m praise of Oliver Cromwell, 
The Idea of His Highness Oliver . . . (2659), dedicated to Richard 
Cromwell. This publication was discounted at the restoration 
by the Heroiek Portrasts (z66o) of Qiarles II. and others of the 
Stuart family. John Dryden used hi$ name as a stalki^ horse 
from behind which to assail Thomas Shadwell in Mac Flecknoe 
(1682). The opening Imes run 


All human things 9x0 solijaqt to decay, 
ijmd, whan (ate aununons, monarcha must obey. 
Thia iqeeknoe found, who, like Augaatua, young 
Was called to empire, and had governed leng : 
In proae and veian wm owned, without diapute, 
Throughout the lealma of nonsenae, ab8oluto.i'' 


Dryden’s aversion seems to hhve been caused by Flecknoe's 
affectation of contempt for the players and his attacks on 
the immorality of tihe English stage. His verse, which hardly 
deserved his critic's sweeping condemnation, was much of it 
religious, and was chiefly printed for private circulation. None 
of his plays was acted except Love*s Dominion, announced as a 
“ pattern for the reformed stage ” (1654), that title being altered 
in 2664 to Lave*s Kingdom, with a Discourse of the English Stage, 
He amused himself, however, by adding lists of the actors whom 
he would have selected for the parts, had the plays been staged 
Flecknoe had many coimexions among English Catholics, and 
IS said by Gerard Langbame to have been better acquainted 
with the nobility than with the muses. He died probably about 
2678, 


A Discourse of the English Stage, was reprmted m W C Hazhtt's 
English Drama and Stage (Roxburghe Xibrory, 1869 ) , Robert 
Southey, m his Ommana (1812), protested against the wholesale 
depreciation of Flecknoe's works See also * ^Richard Flecknoe " 
(Leipzig. 1905, m Miinchener Beitrdge zur . . Phtlologte), by A 
Lohr, who has given minute attention to his life and works 

FLEET, a word, in all its significances, denved from the root 
of the verb “ to fleet,” from 0 Eng fleotan, to float or flow, 
which ultimately derives from an Indo-European root seen in 
Gr vkistv, to sail, and Lat pluere, to ram, cf. Dutch vltessen, and 
Ger. fltessen In English usage it survives in the name of many 
places, such as Byfleet and Northfleet, and in the Fleet, a stream 
in London that formerly ran mto the Thames between the 
bottom of Ludgate Hill and the present Fleet Street From 
the idea of ” float ” comes the application of the word to ships, 
when in company, and particularly to a large number of warships 
under the supreme command of a single officer, with the 
mdividual ships, or groups of ships, under individual and sub- 
ordinate command. The distinction between a fleet and a 
squadron is often one of name only In the British navy the 
various mam divisions are or have been called fleets and 
squadrons mdiflerently. The word is also frequently used of 
a company of fishing vessels, and in fishmg is also apphed to a 
row of dnft-nets fastened together From the original meamng 
of the word ” flowmg ” comes the adjectival use of the word, 
swift, or speedy ; $0 also ” fleetmg,” of something evanescent 
or fading away, with the idea of the fast-flowing lapse of time. 

FLEET PRISON, an histone London prison, formerly situated 
on the east side of Farnngdon Street, and aenving its name from 
the Fleet stream, which flowed into the Thames Concerning 
Its early history little is known, but it certamly dated back to 
Norman times. It came mto particular prommence from being 
used as a place of reception for persons committed by the Star 
Chamber, and, afterwards, for debtors, and persons imprisoned 
for contempt of court by the court of chancery. It was burnt 
down m the great fire of 1666 , it was rebuilt, but was destroyed 
m the Gordon riots of 1780 and agam rebuilt in 2781^2782. 
In pursuance of an act of parliament (5 & 6 Vict c. 22, 1S42), 
by which the Marshalsea, Fleet, and Queen’s Bench prisons were 
consolidated mto one under the name of Queen’s prison, it was 
finally closed, and m 1844 sold to the corooration of the city of 
London, by whom it was pulled down. The head of the prison 
was termed ” the warden,” who was appomted by patent It 
became a frequent practice of the holder of the patent to ” farm 
out ” the prison to the highest bidder. It was this custom which 
made the Fleet prison bng notonous for the cruelties inflicted 
on prisoners. One purchaser of the ofiice was of particularly 
evil repute, by name Thomas Bambndge, who in 2728 paid, 
with another, the sutn of £5000 to John uug|;ms for the warden- 
ship He was guilty of the greatest extortions upon pnsoners, 
and, in the words of a committee of the House of (Commons 
appomted to inquire mto the state of the gaols of the kingdom, 

” arbitretrily and unlawfully loaded with irons, put into dungeons. 
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fthlci ieittoyei prisoners for dobt> tmldiig them in the most 
Wbarous and omel manner; in hi^ violauon and oontempt of 
the laws of this kmi^dom/’ He was committed to Newgate; and 
an act was passed to prevent his emoyrng the office of warden 
or any other office whatsoever. Ine liBerties or rules of the 
fleet were the limits withm which particular prisoners were 
allowed to reside outside the prison walls on observing certain 
conditions. 

Fleet Mamages.— By the law of England a marriage was 
recognised as valid; so long as the ceremomr was conducted by 
a person in holy orders; even if those orders were not of the 
Church of England. Neither bairns nor licence were necessary; 
and the time and place were $dike immaterial. Out of this 
state of the marriage laW; m the period of laxness which succeed 
the Commonwealth; resulted mnumemble clandestine marriages. 
They were contracted at first to avoid the expenses attendant 
on the public ceremony; but an act of i6g6, which imposed a 
penalty of £ioo on any deigyman who celebmted; or permitted 
another to celebrate; a marriage otherwise than by banns or 
licence; acted as a considerable check. To clergymen imprisoned 
for debt in the Fleet; however; such a penalty had no terrors; 
for they had ** neither liberty; money nor credit to lose by any 
proceedings the bishop might mstitute against them ” The 
earliest recorded date of a Fleet marriage is 1613; while the 
earliest recorded m a Fleet register took place m 1674; but it 
was only on the prohibition of marriage without banns or licence 
that they began to be clandestine Then arose keen competition; 
and many of the Fleet parsons and tavern-keepers m the 
neighbourhood fitted up a room in their respective lodgings or 
houses as a chapel;” and employed touts to sohcit custom for 
them. The scandal and abuses brought about by these clan- 
destine marriages became so great that they became the object 
of special legislation In 1753 Lord Hardwicke's Act (26 Geo 11 
c 33) was passed; which required, under pain of nullity, tha t lianns 
should be published according to the rubric, or a licence obtained, 
and that; m either case, the mamage should be solemnized m 
church ; and that in the case of minors^ mamage by licence must 
be by the consent of parent or guardian This act had the effect 
of putting a stop to these clandestine mamages, so far as England 
was concerned; and henceforth couples had to fare to Gretna 
Green (qv,) 

The Fleet Registers, consisting of ” about two or three hundred 
large registers ” and about a thousand rough or ” pocket ” books, 
eventually came into private hands but were purchased by the 
government in 1821, and are now deposited m the office of the 
registrar-general^ Somerset House Their dates range from 1686 
to 1754. In 1840 they were declared not admissible as evidence 
to prove a mamage. 

Authorities — J S Burn, The Fleet Registers, comprising the 
History of Fleet Marriages ^ and some Account of the Pr^'sons and 
Marriage^house Keefers ^ (London, 1833) , J Ashtor, The Fleet 

tis River, Prison ana Marriages (London, 1888) 

FLEETWOOD; CHARLES (d. 1692), English soldier and 
politician, third son of Sir Miles Fleetwood of Aldwinkle, 
Northamptonshire, and of Anne, daughter of Nicholas Luke of 
Woodend; Bedfordshire, was admitted into Gray’s Inn on the 
30th of November 1638. At the beginning of the Great Rebellion, 
like many other young lawyers who afterwards distinguished 
themselves in the field, he joined Essex’s life-guard, was wounded 
at the first battle of Newbury, obtained a regiment m 1644 and 
fought at Naseby. He had already been appomted receiver of 
the court of wards, and m 1646 became member of parliament 
for Marlborough. In the dispute between the army and parlia- 
ment he played a chief part, and was said to have been tiie 
pnncipal aumbr of the plot to seize King Charles at Holmby, 
but he did not participate in the king’s trial In 1649 he was 
appomted a governor of the Isle of Wight, and m X650; as 
heutenant-general of the horse, took part m Cromwell’s campaign 
in Scotland and assisted in the victory of Dunbar. The next 
year he was elected a member of the council of state, and being 
recalled from Scotland was entrusted with the command of 
forces m England, and played a principal part in gaimng 


final triuihph at Worcester. Ih 1652 he married ^ Cromwell’s 
^ughtcr, Bridget; widow of Ireton, and was made ConWiander- 
in-chief m Iremd, to which title that of lord deputy was added. 
The chief feature of his admmistration, which lasted from 
September till September 1655, was the settlement of the 
soldiers on the confiscated estates and the transplantation of 
the ongmal owxms, which he earned out ruthlessly. He showed 
also great severity m the prosecution of the Roman Catholic 
pnestS; and favoured the Anabaptists and the extreme Puritan 
sects to the disadvantage of the moderate Presbyterians, exating 
great and general discontent, a petition being finally sent in for 
his recall. 

Fleetwood was a strong and unswerving follower of Cromwell’s 
policy. He supported his assumption of the protectorate and 
his dismissal of the parliaments. In December 1654 he became 
a member of the council, and after hi$ return to England m 1655 
was appointed one of the major-generals. He approved of the 
** Petition and Advice,” only objecting to the conferring of the 
title of king on Cromwell , became a member of the new House 
of Lords ; and supported ardently Cromwell’s foreign policy m 
Europe, based on religious divisions, and his defence of the 
Protestants persecuted abroad He was therefore, on Cromwell’s 
death, naturally regarded as a hkely successor, and it is said 
that Cromwell had in fact so nominated him He, however, 
gave his support to Richard’s assumption of office, but allowed 
subsequently, if he did not mstigate, petitions from the army 
demanding its independence, and finally compelled Richard 
by force to dissolve parliament. His project of re-establishing 
Richard m close dependence upon the army met with failure, 
and he was obliged to recall the Long Parliament on the 6th of 
May 1659 He was appointed immediately a member of the 
committee of safety and of the council of state, and one of the 
seven commissioners for the army, while on the 9th of June 
he was nominated commander-m-chief. In reality, however, his 
power was undermmed and was attacked by parliament, which 
on the 11th of October declared his commission void The next 
day he assisted Lambert in his expulsion of the parliament 
and was reappointed commander-in-cluef. On Monk’s approach 
from the North, he stayed m I^ndon and maintained order. 
While hesitating with which piarty to ally his forces, and while on 
the point of m^ing terms with the king, the army on the 24th 
of December restored the Rump, when he was deprived of his 
command and ordered to appear before parliament to answer 
for his conduct. The Restoration therefore took place without 
him. He was included among the twenty liable to penalties 
other than capital, and was finally mcapacitated from holding 
any office of trust. His public career then closed, though he 
survived till the 4th of October 1692 

FLEETWOOD; WILUAM (1656-1723), English divme, was 
descended of an ancient Lancashire family, and was bom m the 
Tower of London on New Year’s Day 1656. He received his 
education at Eton and at King’s College, Cambridge About 
the time of the Revolution he took orders, and was shortly 
afterwards made rector of St Austin’s, London, and lecturer of 
St Dunstan’s in the West. He became a canon of Windsor in 
1702, and m 1708 he was nominated to the sec of St Asaph, from 
which he was translated m 1714 to that of Ely. He died at 
Tottenham, Middlesex, on the 4th of Au|;ust 1723. Fleetwood 
was regarded as the best preacher of his time. He was accurate 
in learning, and effective in delivery, and his character stood 
deservedly high in general estimation. In episcopal administra- 
tion he far excelled most of his contemporanes He was a 
zeafous Hanoverian, and a favourite with Queen Anne m spite 
of Kis ^ Vhiggism. His opposition to the doctrine of non-resistance 
brought hrni into conflict with the tory mmistry of 1712 and with 
Swift, but he never entered into personal controversy. 

His principal writings are — An Essay on Miracles (1701) , Chronic 
cum preciosum (an account of the English coinage, 1707) , and Frsa 
Sermons (17x2), contaimng discourses on the death of Queen Mary, 


1 He had lost his first wif^ Frances Smith , and latw he had a 
third wife, Ma^, daughter of Sir John Coke and widow of Sir Edward 
Hartopp 
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Hie 4a)fe 0f Glonceater and Kliw WilUentu The prefaee) Hdaiteal 
eVMCOiideiimed to public burpuig, to parliament, but^ as 3 ^ 
ttf Th$ Spectator, cftculated w^ly than even A collected 
edition of his works, with a bio^phacal preface, was ^uolii^ea ini 
* 737 - 

FUEBTWOODi a seaport and* watering-place in the Blackpool 
parliatnentaty division 0! Ifncashire^ England, at the mouth of 
the Wyre, 230 m N.W; hfr N. from London, the terminus of a 
jein't branch of the London & North-WeStem and Lancashire 
dt Yorkshire railwayn. Pq), (rSox) 9274 ; (190*) t^,o 6 st. It 
dates Its rise from 1836, and takes its name from Sir Peter 
Hesketh Fleetwood, by whom it was laid out The seaward 
views, especially northward over Morccambe Bay, are fine, 
but the neighbouring countiy is flat and of little mterest. The 
two railways jointly are the harbour authority. The dock is 
provided with railways and machinery fOr facilitating traffic, 
including a laige gram elevator. The shipping traffic is chiefly 
in the coasting and Irish trade. Passenger steamers serve 
Belfast and Londonderry regularly, and the Isle of liian and other 
ports during the season. l%e fishenes are important, and there 
are salt-works m the neighbourhood There is a pleasant 
promenade, with other appointments of a watering-place 
There are also barracks with a military hospital and a nfie 
range. Rossall school, to the S W., is one of the principal public 
schools in the north of England. Rossall Hall was the seat of Sir 
Peter Fleetwood, but was converted to the uses of the school 
on its foundation in 1844 school is primarily divided 

into classical and modem sides, with a specif department for 
preparation for army, navy or professional examinations A 
number of entrance scholarships and leaving scholarships 
tenable at the universities are offered annually* The number 
of boys is about 350 

FLBOBL, EDWARD ROBERT (1855-1886), German traveller 
in West Africa, was born on the 1st of Octotor 1855 at Wilna, 
Russia After receiving a commercial education he obtained m 
X875 a position m Lagos, West Africa In 1879 he ascended 
the Benue river some 125 m above the farthest point hitherto 
reached His careful survey of the channel secured him a 
commission from the German African Society to explore the 
whole Benue district. In 1880 he went up the Niger to Gomba, 
and then visited Sokoto, where he obtained a safe-conduct 
from the sultan for his intended expedition to Adamawa This 
expedition was undertaken m 1882, and on the 18th of August 
in that year Flegel discovered the source of the Benue at 
Ngaundere In 1883-1884 he made another journey up the 
Benue, crossing for the second time the Benue-Congo watershed 
After a short absence in Europe Flegel returned to Africa m 
April 1885 with a commission from the German African Company 
and the Colonial Society to open up the Niger-Benue district 
to German trade This expedition had the support of Pnnee 
Bismarck, wh6 endeavoured, unsuccessfully, to obtain for 
Germany this region, already secured as a British sphere of 
influence by the National African Company (the Royal Niger 
Company) Flegel, desj^^te a severe illness, ascended the Benue 
to Yola, but was unable to actomplish his mission He returned 
to the coast and died at Brass, at the mouth of the Niger, on the 
xith of September 1886. (See further Goldie, Sir George.) 

Fleael wrote Lose Bldttev aut dem Tag^whe mesner Haussaafreunde 
(Hamburg, 1885), and Vom Nsger^Benue^ Bruffe aus Afrtka (edited 
by K. Flegel, Leipzig, 1890) 

WUSmOMR, HEIlfBICH LRRERBCHT (i8oi-x888), German 
Orientalist^ was bom 4Lt Schandau, Saxony, on the 2xst of 
February x8ox* From ^18x9 to 1824 be studied theology and 
onental lapguageij. at Leipaig, subsequently continuing his 
studies in Fans, jiA36 he was appointed professor of oriental 
languages at LtW^ University, and retained this post till his 
death His niost<Jimportnnt works were editions of Abulfeda’s 
Hutona attU-lsUmca (X831-1834), and of Beidhawi’s Com- 
mentary on Mnt Koran (1846*^x848). He compiled a catalogue 
of the onental lISS. in the royal library at Dresden (1831) j 
published m edition and German translation of Ah’s Hundtod 
Slo^ngs (x 937 ii the continuation of Babicht’s edition of Tho 
Thousand and One Nights (vols. ix.-xii., 1842-1843) ; and AH 


iditioiiiaf XaJso^ed Zbribim^ijPdr^sen^ & Bfo 

also wrote am mmoh of the Arabipt Tiurkisb jandi Persian MSS^ 
at the town' libr^ in Leipsig; He died thepM m the xo 4 h of 
February 188R1 Fieiseher one of the, eight ibreiigiiimembera 
of the French Academy ofi InacnptianS' aw a< Imigbt of the 
German Ordre pour U 

BLBMIND* PAQ 1 « (1609^x640)^ German poet> wsjbom at 
Hartenstem m the Saxon Erxgeoitge, on the 5th gl October 
x6o9,thesonof the village paatoc* Attheageof foutt^nhewas 
sent to school at Leipsig and subsequently studied meduine 
at the luuveirsitv. Driven atway by the troubles ,of the Thirty 
Years’ War, he was foctumte enough to become attached to on 
embassy despatched in 1634 by Duke Fre^inck ofiHplstem* 
Gottorp to Russia and Persiai and to winch the fan^us traveller 
Adam Oleanus was sectetaiy* Til 1639 the missiw returned 
to*Reval,and here Fleming, having become betrothed, determined 
to settle as a physician He proceeded to Leiden to procure a 
doctor’s diploma, but died si^denly at Hamburg on this way 
home on the 2nd of Apnl 1640^ 

Though belonging to the school of Martin Opitz, Fleming 
18 distinguished from most .of his contemporaries by the ring of 
genuine feeling and religious fervour that pervades lus lync 
poems, oven his occasional pieces. In the sonnet, his favounte 
form of verse, he was particularly happy. Among f his religious 
poems the hymn beginning “ In alien naemen Taten lass ich den 
Hochsten raten ” is well known and widely sung. 

Flemmg's Teuisehe PoBnata appeared postimmously m 1642 ; 
they are edited by J M Lappexitorg, m the Bibhotliek des litora- 
nschen Vereins (2 vols , 1863 , a thud volume, 1866, contauis 
Flemmg’s T.atin poems) Selections have been edited by J Tittmanu 
in the second volume of the series entitled Deutsche Ihchter des steb- 
eehfiten Jahrkunderts (Leipzig, 1870). and by Hi Oiterley (Stuttgart, 
1885) A life of the |)Oct will be found m> Vatnhagen von Ense’s 
Diographxschc Venhmale, Bd iVb (Borlin, 1826) See aLo J. Straumer, 
Paul Flemings Leben und Onentretse (1892) , L G Wysocky, De 
Pauli Flemtngt Germantre $cr{ptts et tngento (Pans, 1892) 

FLEMING, RIOHARD (d. 1431), bishop of Lincoln, and 
founder of Lincoln College, Oxford, was bom at Crofton m 
Yorkshire. He was descended from a good family, and was 
educated at University College, Oxford Having taken his 
degrees, he was made prebendary of York m 1406, and the next 
year was junior proctor of the university About this time he 
became an ardent Wycliifite, winning over many persons, some 
of high rank, to the side of the reformer, ana incurring the 
censure of Archbishop Arundel. He afterwards became one of 
Wycliffe’s most determined opponents. Before 1415 he was 
instituted to the rectory of Boston in Lincolnshire, aiid in 1420 
he was consecrated bishop of Lmcoln. In I428~X429 he attended 
the councils of Pavia and Siena, and in the presence of the pope, 
Martin V., made an eloquent speech m vindication of his native 
country, and in eulogy of the papacy. It was probably on this 
occasion that he was named chamberlain to the pope. To 
Bishop Fleming was entrusted the execution of the d^ree of 
the council for the exhumation and burning of Wycliffe s 
remains The see of York being vacant, the popa conferred it on 
Fleming, but the king (Henry V), refused to confirm the 
appointment In 1427 Fleming obtained the royal licence 
empowering hiln to found a college at Oxford for the special 
puiposc of traming up disputants against Wychffe’s heresy. 
He died at Slbaford, on the 86th of January 143X' Lincoln 
College was, however, completed by his trustees, and its endow- 
ments were afterwards augmented by, various benefactors. 

FLEMING, SIR 8 ANDF 0 RD (X827- ), OsnadiaA engineer 

and publicist, was bom at Kirkcaldy, Stoodand, on the 7th of 
January 1827, but emigrated to Canada tti 1845 « powers 
of work and tborough^ss m detail btought<him to the front, 
and he was from 1867 to x88o chief engineer of the Dommion 
government Under hm oontrd was constructed < the Ihte^ 
colonial railway, and much of the Canadian Pacifiq. After his 
retirement in x88a he devoted himsell to the study of Canadian 
and Imperial problems, such as the unification of timn veokoning 
throughout tfan world, and the construction of aistate^owned 
system of teltigraphs throughout the Bntisb empire, Aftev 
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]P«M« «t Wwttf he a»v th» ft«w 4 in ih® clif^,|nL,% 

(^diiiig in S9Q4 of the Pncifi^ Cal^f) UtnKMs^ Cm^ 4 W 
AiutHili®. Iliotich not » p«^ mw M !i*mm MvocwM 
Fedemtion in 1864-1867, 44U a >891 v®iiWB))eot|v f^acltod tn^ 
Libend pt^ of qnnotncted lectopciiy witl) tho Pnit^ Stwtfs. 
He to<^ the deepest inteieet m ^uoition, «kdi io 4880 become 
cbanceUnr of Qu^’e Utuvenitjr, Kingstmh 

He published 7 As Intsrcolontal • a Htsiory (MoatjefJl aod ]Lopdcai» 
1876) , England and Canada (Loudon, 1884) . and wmogom krackttt'ai 
and Tnagagme articles pu scieatidc, social and {xiIiiiQat subjecija, 

FLPfiNQp SIR THOMAS (1544-^x6x3)1 yw 

bom at |)leiarpo^ Isle of Wight^ in Apm iS44» am wa$ called 
to the bax at Lincoln's Inn in 1574. He rq)resente 4 Winchester 
in parliament from 1584 to x6or, when be was returned for 
Southampton* In 1594 be was appointed recorder of London^ 
and m 1595 was cbom solicitor-general in pretevenoe to ^acon* 
This office ha retained under James I* and was knighted in 1603. 
In 1604 he was created chief baron of the exchequer and presided 
over many important state tnals. In 1607 he was promoted 
to the chi^ justiceship of the king’s bench^ and was one of the 
judges at the tnal of the fmt-nait in 1608, siding with the majority 
of the judges in declaring that persons bom in Scotland after 
the accession of James I. were entitled to the privileges of 
natural-born^ subjects in England. He was praised bjr his 
contemporaries^ more particularly Cokc^ for his great judg- 
ments^ integrity and discretion ” He died on the 7tn of August 
x6x 3 8.t bis seat^ Stoneham Park^ Hampshire. 

Sea Foss, Ltsss of ih$ Judges* 

FLEMISH UTERATURE. The older Flemish wnters arc 
dealt with in the^ article on Dutch Lixeratuus ; after the 
separation of Belgium^ however> from the Netherlands in 1830 
there was a great revival of Flemish literature. The wnmediate 
result of the revolution was a reaction against cvcry^ing 
associated with Dutch^ and a disposition to regard the French 
language as the speech of liberty and independence. The 
provisional government of 1830 suppressed the official use of the 
Flemish language, Which was relegated to the rank of a patois. 
For some years before 1830 Jan Frans Willems ^ (1793-1846) 
had been advocating the claims of the Flemish language. He 
had done hss best to allay the irritation between Holland and 
Belgium and to prevent a separation. As archivist of Antwerp 
he made use of his opportunities by writing a history of Flemish 
letters. After the revolution his Dutch sympathies had made 
it necessary for him to live m seclusion, hut in 1835 he settled 
at Ghent, and devoted himself to the cultivation of Flemish. 
He edited old Flemish classics, Retnaert de Vos (1836), the 
rhyming Chronicles of Jai van Heelu and Jan le Clerc, &c., 
arid gathered round hmi a band of Flemish enthusiasts, the 
chev^r Philipp Blommaert Karel Lodewijk 

Lodeganck (x8o5-x847), Fr. Rens (1805-1874), F, A. Snellaert 
(1809-1872), Frodens van Duyse (X804-XB59X and others. 
Blommaert, who was born at Ghent on the 27th of August 1809, 
founded m 1634 m his native town the Nederdmische UU^oefen- 
tngen, a review for the new writers, and it was speedily followed 
by other Flemish organs, and by literary societies for the promo- 
tion of Flemish. In 1851 a central organization for the Flemish 
propaganda was provided by a society, named after the father 
of the morement, the ** WiUemsfonds.” The Catholic Flemings 
fouarided m 1874 a rival ** Davidsfpods,” called after the energetic 
J. B. David (x6oz^i866), professor at the university of Louvam, 
aoi the aullhor of a Flemish history of Belgium {V<ide!flcindsc^ 
htsiorte, Louvain, 1842-1866) As a result of this propaganda 
the Fto^ language was placed on an equality with French in 
law, and An administration, in 1873 end X878, and m the schools 
m X883. Finally m x886 a Flemish Academy was established 
by royal autbonty at Ghent, where a course m Flemiah litentture 
had ibeen established as early as xS54- 

The ciauns put forward ^ the Flemish school wete justified 
by theappearance (1837) of In ’4 WpnderjiutrjjM (In the WondoF- 
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^ Conscience was , _ 

greatest ^ucce^t description of <^ntemporafV Flemish 
life, bnt his htstericsl mmances and his pQpiilar history of 
Flanders helped te giite A popular basis to a movement wtndi 
had been started professob add scholars 
The first poet of the school was Lcdegandc, the beat 
known of whose poems are those on t!he ** three sister cities 
of Bruges, Gl^t pd Antwerp (Die drfe zusier^eden, vadef* 
landsche triUgie^ Ghent, 4846), in which he makes an im- 
passioned protest Against the adoption Of French ideas, mannM 
apd language, and the neglect of Flemish ^dition The book 
speedQy took its place as a Flemish elastic. Ledeganck, who 
was a magistrate, also translated the French code into Flemish. 
Jan Theodoor van Rijswijck (18x1-18419), after serving as a 
volunteer in the campaign of 1830, settled down as a clerk in 
Antwerp, and became one of the hottest champions of the 
Flemish movement He wrote a senes of political and satincal 
songs, admirably suited to his public The romantic and 
sentimental poet, Jan van Beers (q v ), was typically Flemish 
m h|s sincere and moral outlook on lifc.^ Prudens van DuySe, 
whose most ambitious work was the epic Artavelde (1859), is 
perhaps best remembered by a collection (1844) of poems for 
children. Peter Frans Van Kerckhoven (1818-1857), a native 
of Antwerp, wrote novels, poems, dramas, and a work on the 
Flemish revival (D^ Vlaemscke Bewegtng, 1847) 

Antwerp produced a realistic novelist m Jan Lambrccht 
Damien Sleeckx (1818-1901) An inspector of schools by 

g ofession, he was an mdcfat'gable journalist and literaiy critic. 

e was one of the founders in 1844 of the Vlaemsck Belgte, the 
first daily paper in the Flemish mterest His works include a 
long list of plays, among them Jan Steen (1852), a comedy ; 
Greiry^ which gamed a national prize m 1861 , De Visschers 
van Blanksnbcrg (1863); and the patriotic drama of Zannekin 
(1865) His talent as a novelist was diametrically opposed to 
the idealism of Conscience, He was precise, sober and concrete 
m his methods, relying for his efiect on the accumulation of 
carefully observed detail. He was particularly successful in 
describing the life of the shipping quarter of his native town. 
Among his novels are In \Schippefskwariter (1856), Dtrh Meyer 
(i860), Tybaerts e*t (1867)^ Kunsi cn Ltefde (** Art and Love/* 
1870), and Vesaltus in Spanje (1895), His complete works were 
collected in 17 vols (187 7-1 *'84) 

Jan Renicr Snieders (1812-1888) >/rotc novels dealing with 
North Brabant , his brother, August Snieders (b. 1825), began by 
writing hietoncal novds in the manner of Conscience, but ms 
later novels are satires on contemporary society. A more onginal 
talent was displayed by Anton Bcigmann (1835-1874), who, 
under the pseudonym of “ Tony,” wrote Ernest Staas, Advocai, 
which gamed the quinquennial prize of literature in 1874 In 
the same year appeared the Navellen of the sisters Rosalie (1834- 
1875) and Virgmie Lovelmg (b. 1836). These simple and 
touting stories were followed by a second collection m 1876* 
The sisters had published a volume of poems m 1870. Virgmie 
Lovehng’s gifts of fine and exact observation soon placed her m 
the front mnk of Flemish novelists. Her political sketches. 
In ante Vlaarnsche gewesten (1877), were published under the 
name of ** W G. E. Walter ” Sophie (4863), Epn dure Eed 
(1892), and Het Land der Verheeldmg (1896) are among the more 
famous of her later works. Rennonu Siyns (b 1850) and Isidoor 
Tesrlmck (b. ?85x) produced m collaboration one very popular 
novel, Arms VUsanderen (1884), and some others, and have since 
written separately. Cynl Bqysse, a nephew of Mme Loveling, 
is a discifHe of Zola. Hpt Rec^ pan den SterksUi (” The Right ot 
the Strongest,” 1893) ^ & picture of vagabond life in Flanders ; 
Schoppmbper (”The Knave of Spades,” 2898) deals with 
brutalized peasant life j fund Sursum corda (1895) describes the 
narrowness and religiosity >of village life. 

In poetry Julfus de Goyter (b. ?83oX author of a t^ymed 
tiianslation of ( r 874 )i> a» opm poem on Charles y, 4x888), 

AsCffprodviCed a fpoial opic m three parts, Dne fnensdun van tn 





l^e songs of Jvlius Vuylstek^ (x 9 i^¥ 903 } axe full bf libeiid aM 
patnotic ardour , but bis later life was deyot^ to politics rathtir 
than literature. Re had been the kadink spirit of a students* 
association at Ghent for the psopaelation of jiamiHfant ** views^ 
and the ** Willemsfonds owed much Of its success to his 
enexgetic co-operation. Bis tfti hef stwtenfen lAfen appeared in, 
iS68, and his poems were collected in rSSr. The poems of 
Mme van Ackere (tBoj-iSSa), nie Maria Doolaeghe, were 
modelled on Dutch oriirmals. Toanna Couttmans fxSiz-iSooV 


'•tie BerchmanSj owed her fame rather to her tales than her 
poems ; she was above all a moralist^ and her fifty tales are 
sermons on economy and the practical virtues. Other poets 
were Emmanuel Hiel (^.v ), author of comedies^ opera Ubretti 
and some admirable songs ; the abb6 Guido Geaelle (1830-1899X 
who wrote religious and patnotic poems in the dialect of West 
Flanders , Lodewyk de Komnck (b 1838)^ who attempted a 

E &at epic subject m Menschdon Verlosi (187^) ; J. M Dautzen- 
rg (1808-1869)^ author of a volume of charming Volksltederen 
The t^st of Dautzenberg’s work is contained in the posthumous 
volume of 1869^ published by his son-in-law^ Frans de Colt 
(i834~r878X who was himself a song-wnter, and translated songs 
from Burns, from Tasmm and from the German. The Makamen 
m Ghazelen (x866), adapted from Rdckert's version of Harin, 
and other volumes by “ Jan Ferguut ** (J, A. van Droogen- 
broeck, b. 1835) show a growing preoccupation with form, and 
with the work of Theodoor Antheunis (b. 1840), they prepare 
the w.iy for the ingenious and careful workmanship of the 
younger school of posts, of whom Charles Polydore de Mont is 
the leader. He was born at Wambeke in Brabant in 1857, and 
became professor in the academy of the 8ne arts at Antwerp, 
He introduced something of the ideas and methods of con- 
temporary French writers into Flemish verse , and explained 
his theories in 1898 in an Inleiding tot de Poezte, Among Pol 
dc Mont’s numerous volumes of verse dating from 1877 onwards 
are Clanhella (1893), (^894)1 which contains amongst 

other things a curious ** Uti de Legende van feschoea-heft-Jossef,^^ 
a version of the gospel story from a Jewish peasant 
Mention should also be made of the history of Ghent {Gent 
van den vroegsten Ttfd tot keden, 1882-1889) of Frans de Potter 
(b X834), and of the art criticisms of Max Rooses ^b 1839), 
curator of the Plantm musCum at Antwerp, and of Julius Sabbe 
(b. 1846) 

Sc(* Ida van DQringsfcld, Von der Schelde bt^ zur Maas Das 
^tstifie Leben der VUmtngen (Leipzig, 3 vote , i86x) , J Stechcr, 
liistoi%€ de la htthature nHrlandat^e en Belgtque (1886) . Geschtedems 
der I laamseke Letterkunde van het jaar /Sm tot heden (1899), by 
Theodoor Coopman and L Scharp6 , A deTConinck, Btbltograpkte 
nattonale (3 vote , x 886-1807) , and Htstotre pohttqtte et htUratre du 
mauvemeut flamand (X894), by Paul HameUus The Vlaamsche 
Btbltographie, issued by the Flemish Academy of Ghent, by Frans 
de Potter, contains a list of pubheations between 1830 and 1890, 
and there is a good deal of miormation in the excellent Btographtsch 
woordenboech aer Noord- en Zutd-Nederlandsche Letterhunae (1878) 
ofDrW J A Huberts and oilers (£ G) 

FLENSBURG (Danish, Flensborg), a seaport of Germany, in 
the Prussian province of Schleswig-Holstein, at the head of the 
Fjensburg Fjord, ao m. N.W from Schleswig, at the junction 
of the mam line Altona-Vamdrup (Denmark), with branches 
to Kiel and Glucksburg Pop (1905) 48,922, The principal 
public buildings are the Nikolai Kirche (built 1390, restored 
1894), with a spire 295 ft high ; the Marienkirche, also a medieval 
churdi, with a lofty tower , the law courts ; the theatre and the 
exchange. There are two gymnasia, schools of marine engineer- 
ing, navigation, wood-carvmg and agriculture. The cemetery 
contains the remhins of the Danish soldiers who fell at the battle 
of Idstedt (2sth of July 1850), but the colossal Lion monument, 
erected by the Danes to commemorate their victory, was removed 
to Berlin ill 1864 Flensburg is a busy centre of trade and 
industry, and is the most important town in what was formerly 
the duchy of Schleswig It Assesses excellent wharves, does a 
large import trade in coal, and has shipbuilding yards, btewenes, 
distilleries, cloth and paper factories, glass^^works, coppet^works. 


Wbst mIiSMi suffered ovtring to 

meat of^ihe Seajmrts, but {t is still lKig%'eagag«d nk wt 

Hoisbbijgf sw pirolMibly’ {bunded in the xetit ocitttiiy. It 
attained ihuhidpu ‘privSq^ts in 1284, was frequent^ pfflaged 
by the Swedes Mter 1645, and in 1848 becumo the batpitM, unm 
Datush rule, bf Sdi{eswig. ' 

See Holdt, Vhmaurf friOitr und jrttt (1884). 

FLB9R8> a manufacturing town of north-western Fthnoe, in 
the arrondissement of Domfront, and department of Ome, on 
the Vbre, 41 m. S. of Caen on the railway to Xaval Pop. (1906) 
11,188. A modem church m the Romanesque style and a 
restored (hiteau of the 15th century are its pnnapal buildings. 
There is a tribunal of commerce, a board of trade-arbitmtors, 
a commujud college and a branch of the Bank of France. Flers 
IS the centre of a cotton and hnen-manufacturmg region which 
mcludes the towns of Condb-sur-Noireau and la Fertb-Maob 
Manufactures are very unportant, and include, besides cotton 
and linen fabrics, of which the annual value is about £1,500,000, 
drugs and chemicals , there are latge brick and tQe woru, flour 
milu and dyeworks. 

FLBTA, a treatise, with the sub-title sen Commentantts juris 
Anglicanif on the common law of England It appears, from 
internal evidence, to have been written in the reign of Edward 
I , about the year 1290 It is for the most part a poor imitation 
of Bracton The author is supposed to have wntten it dunng 
his confinement m tlie Fleet pnson, hence the name. It has 
been conjectured that he was one of those judges who were im- 
prisoned for malpractices by Edward I Fleta was first pnnted 
by J Selden m 1647, with a dissertation (2nd edition, 1685). 

FLETCHER, ALICE CUNNINGHAM (1845- ), American 

ethnologist, was bom m Boston, Massachusetts, m 184^ She 
studied the remains of Indian civilization m the Ohio and 
Mississippi valleys, became a member of the Archaeologiod 
Institute of America in 1879, worked and lived with tiie 
Omahas as a representative of the Peabody Museum of Amencan 
Archaeology and Ethnology, Harvard Univemty. In 1883 she 
was appointed special agent to allot lands to the Omaha tribes, 
in 1884 prepared and Sent to the New Orleans Exposition an 
exhibit showing the progress of civilization among the Indians of 
North America in the quarter-century previous, m 1886 visited 
the natives of Alaska and the Aleutian Islands on a mission 
from the commissioner of education, and m 1887 was United 
States special agent m the distribution of lands among the 
Winnebagoes and Nez Percis. She was made assistant m 
ethnology at the Peabody Museum in 1882, and received the 
Thaw fellowship in 1891 , was president of the Anthropological 
Society of Washington and of the Amencan Folk-Lore Society, 
and vice-president of the Amencan Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, and, working through the Woman’s National 
Indian Association, introduced a system of making small loans 
to Indians, wherewith they might buy land and houses. In 
z888 she published Indian Education and Ctvtltzaiton^ a special 
report of the Bureau of Education. In 1898 at the Congress 
of Musicians held at Omaha during the Trans-Mississippi Ex- 
position she re^d ** several essays upon the songs of the North 
American Indians . . , m illustration of which a number of 
Omaha Indians . . sang their native melodies,” Out of this 
grew her Indian Story and Song from North America (1900), 
illustrating ” a stage of development antecedent to that m which 
culture music appeared.” 

FLETCHER, ANDREW, of Saltoun (1655-1716), Scottish 
politician, was the son and heir of Sir Robert Fletcher (1623- 
1664), and was bom at Saltoun, the modern Salton, in East 
Lothian. Educated by Gilbert Burnet, afterwards bishop of 
Salisbury, who was .then the parish minister of Saltoun, he 
complete his education by spendmg some years m travel and 
study, entering public life as member of the Scottish parliament 
which met in i68x. Possessing advanced political ideas, Fletcher 
was a fearless and active opponent of the measures introduced 
by John Maitland, duke of Lauderdale, the rqiresentativer of 
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8ab9eq<ien<i)r ' 4 peitdii% wm tihi 
of the dtiko of Moixmoutfi and other malcoritentsi. ' 

Althodgh bd S!t6undsf of pnidence Fletcher objected to the 
rising of 1(^5, he acbompenied Motimduth to the west of finglhtid, 
but left the iM^y after killing one of tlie duke’s trusted advisers. 
This incident is thuS told by Sir John Dalrymple : 

Being sent uj^ an expedition, and not esteeOiitlg thuds of 
danger to be tunes of ceremony, he had seised for his oWn riding tile 
horse of a country gentleman (the mayor of Lynne) which stood 
xea^ ecniipt for its master The master hcarmg tthis ran in a passion 
to Fletcner, gave him opprobrious language, shook his cSne and 
attempted to strike Fletcher, though ngid in the duties of morality, 
yet having been accustomed to foreign services both by sea and 
land m which he had acquired high ideas of the honour of a soldier 
and a gentleman and of the adront of a cane, puUed out his pistol 
and shot him dead on the spot The action was unpopular in 
countries where such refinements were not understood A clamour 
was raised against it among the people of the country in a body 
they waited upon the duke with their complamts , and he was forced 
to desire the only soldier and almost the only man of parts m his 
army, to abandon him/* 

Another, but less probable account, represents Fletcher as 
quitting the rebel army because he disapproved of the action of 
Monmouth in proclaiming himself king. 

His history during the next few years is rather obscure 
He probably travelled in Spain, and fought against the Turks 
in Hungary , and having in his absence lost his estates and been 
sentenced to death, he ^med William of Orange at the Hague, 
and returned to Scotland in 1689 in consequence of the success 
of the Revolution of 1688. His estates were restored to him , 
and he soon became a leading member of the ** club,” an oiganiza- 
tion which aimed at reducing the power of the crown in Scotland, 
and in general an active opponent of the English government 
In 1703, at a critical stage m the history of Scotland, Fletcher 
again l^came a member of the Scottish {mrliament. 'fhe failure 
of the Darien expedition had aroused a strong feeling of resent- 
ment agamst England, and Fletcher and the national party 
seized the opportunity to obtain a greater degree of independence 
for their country 

His attitude m this matter, and also to the proposal for the 
union of the two crowns, is thus described by a writer m the third 
edition of the Encyclopaedia Bntanmca — 

" The thought of England’s domineering over Scotland was what 
his generous soul could not endure The indignities and oppression 
which Scotland lay under gaUed him to the heart, so that in his 
learned and elaborate discourses he exposed them with undaunted 
courage and rathetical eloquence In that great event, tho Umon, 
he performed essential service He got the act of sccunty passed, 
which declared that the two crowns should not pass to the same head 
till Scotland was secured in her liberties civil and religious There- 
fore Lord Godolphin was forced mto the Union, to avoid a civil war 
after tlic queen’s demise Although Mr Fletcher disapproved of some 
of the articles, and indeed of the whole frame of the Union, yet, as 
the act of security was his own work, he had all the merit of that 
important transaction *' 

Soon after the passing of the Act of Union Fletcher retired 
from pubhc life Employing his abilities iti another direction, 
he dia a real, if homely, service to his country by introducing 
from Holland machmeiy for sifting gram He died unmarried 
in London in September 1716 

Contemporaries speak veiy highly of Fletcher’s mtegnty, but 
he was also choleric and impetuous. Burnet desenbes him as 

a Scotch gentleman of great parts and many virtues, but a 
mbst violent republican and extremely passionate ” In appear- 
ance he was ” a low, thin man, of a brown complexion , full of 
“fire ; with a stem, sour look.” Fletcher was a fine scholar and 
a graceful writer, and both his wntings and speeches afford 
bright glimpses of the manners and state of the country m his 
time. His chief works are • A Dtscourse of Government reUtUng 
to Militias (1698); Tioo Discourses concerning the Affairs of 
Scotland (X698) ; and An Account of a Comersation concerning 
u fight regulation of GovemmeMs for die common good of Mankind 
<1704). In Two Discourses he suggests that the numerous 
vagrants who infestdd Scotland sh^d be brought into com- 
pUBory and hereditary servitude;* and in An Account of*a 


Mrba 10 of §ir Qjroto|^et*« ^ir C. Wxttmvt) aeati* 
an6nt> thfit ks beueved if a man were petiiiitted to inalce ell the 
ballads, he need not care who should the laws of a nation.” 

The Pol^M'n^rhs of Andrew JPletcher were published in Lpridon 
^ ^ 8wkme, xitti earl of Buchan, Eseay on the Lioee 

of Fletcher of SolUmn and the Thomson (1792) . f H BuftOxl, 

(Edinbuxgh, 1905) . and A. Lang, 
Histo pf of Scotland^ vol, jy (Edinburgh, 1907} 

FLKfQB|CB» GILES (c, i548-<x6xx), English autlior, son of 
Richard Iletcher, vicar of Cranbrook, Kent, and father of the 
poets Phineas and Giles Fletcher, was bom in X548 or 1549. 
He was 04ucated at Eton and at King’s College, Cambridge, 
taking his B A, degree in 1569. He was a fellow of his college, and 
was made LL.D. m 158X. In X580 he had married Joan Sheafe 
of Cranbrook In that year he was commissary to Dr Bric^ 
water, chancellor of Ely, and m 1585 he sat m parliament for 
Winchelsea He was employed on diplomatic service in Scotland, 
Germany and Holland, and m 1588 was sent to Russia to the 
court of the czar Theodore with instructions to conclude an 
alliance between England and Russia, to restore English trade, 
and to obtain better conditions for the English Russia Company 
The factor of the company, Jerome Horsey, had already obtamed 
large concessions through the favour of the protector, Boris 
Godunov, but when Dr Fletcher reached Moscow in 1588 he 
found that Godunov’s interest was alienated, and that the Russian 
government was contemplatmg an alliance with Spain The 
envoy was badly lodged, and treated with obvious contempt, 
and was not allowed to forward letters to England, but the 
English victory over the Armada and his own mdomitable 
patience secured among other advantages for English traders 
exclusive rights of trading on the Volga and their security from 
the infliction of torture Fletcher’s treatment at Moscow was 
later made the subject of formal complamt by Queen Elizabeth 
He returned to England in 1589 in company with Jerome 
Horsey, and m X59X he published Of the Russe Commotmealik, 
Or Maner of Government by the Russe Emperour {commonly called 
The Emperour of Moskovia) with the manners and fashions of the 
people of that Countrey, In this comprehensive account of 
Russian geography, government, law, methods of warfare, 
church and manners, Fletcher, who states that he began to 
arrange his material during the return journey, doubtless 
received some assistance from the longer expenence of hi$ 
travellmg companion, who also wrote a narrative of his travels, 
published in Purchas his Ptlgrtmes (i6z6). The Russia Company 
feared that the freedom of Fletcher’s criticisms would give 
offence to the Muscovite authonties, and accordingly damage 
their trade. The book was consequently suppressed, and was 
not reprinted in its entirety until 1856, when it was edited from 
a copy of the original edition for the Hakluyt Society, with an 
introduction by Mr Edward A. Bond. 

Fletcher was appomted ” Remembrancer ” to the city of 
London, and an extraordinary master of requests m 1596, and 
became treasurer of 6t Paul’s m 1597. He contemplated a 
history of the reign of Queen Elizabe^, and m a letter to Lord 
BuTghley he suggested that it might be well to bwn with an 
account from the Protestant side of the marriage of Henry VIII 
and Ann Boleyn. But personal difficulties prevented the execu- 
tion of this plan He had become secunty to the exchequer for 
the debts of his brother, Richard Fletcher, bishop of London, 
who died m 1596, and was only then saved from impnson- 
ment the protection of the earl of Essex He was actually 
m prison m i6ox, when he addressed a somewhat ambiguous 
letter to Burghley from which it may be gathered that his prune 
offence had l^en an allusion to Essex’s disgrace as being the work 
of Sir Walter Raleigh Fletcher was employed in x6io to 
negotiate with Denmark on behalf of the “ Eastland 
Merchants,” and he died next year, and was buned on the xxtb 
of March m the parish of St Cktherme Colman, London. 

The Russe Commonwealth was issued in an abndged ioaa in 
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Virtues of hw ladyjio the tmUafipit of tie beet Letus Ppefe . 

' m ^ 4i . ■ M ^ ± ^ E. JL ^ Aim. As 


bshed womnnouito. MO«t cnwa, wro we nowwc Bjsecpww oi 
Alexander Dyce (Beaumont and Fletcher, Works, i pxvi, 1843) 
have accepted it as the work of Dr Giles Fletcher 90 we evidence 
afitonled te the first of the pteeetory Etlopus of his sen mn^, who 
mpresents his fhther fThelgon), as having “ mised ius nine te aiag 
of ItK:h9M*4'scliint)iiu|^^’ 

£s As BoodiS £itrodluctjon to the Hakluyt Society's editioa : 
also Di* A B. Growt's prcfatoiy matter to Um {Fuller WorthtBs 


t A B. Growt's prcfatoiy mat 
Library, Misdellanie^ vol lii , 1S71), and to the works (tlSig) 
Phmeas FMtcher in the same sonea Fletcher's letters relative 
the college ds^pute with the provost. Dr Roger Goad, are preaerv 
m the Umsdowne MSS (xxiu. art. 18 ct seq ), and are translated 
Gfosart's edition 


and to the works (i86<^) of 
Fletcher's letters relative to 
>r Roger Goad, are preserved 
it seq ), and are translated m 


jnLliTCHERg GILES (e. X584-x6e3), English poet, younger 
son of the preceding, was bom about 1584. Fuller in his worfktes 
0 f England says that he was a native of London^ and was ecjlucated 
at Westminster schooJ From there he went to Trinity College, 
Cambridge, where he took his B.A degree in i6od, and became 
a minor fellow of his college in 1608. He was reader in Greek 
grammar (16x5) and in Greek language (1618) In 1603 he con- 
tributed a poem on the death of Queen Elizabeth to Sorrow's 
Joy His great poem of Christ's Victory appeared m x6xo, and 
in x6i 2 he editea the Remains of his cousin Nathaniel Pownall 
It is not known in what year he was ordained, hut his sermons at 
St Mary’s were famous Fuller tells us that the prayer before 
the sermon was a continuous allegory. He left Cambridge about 
x6i8, and soon after received, it is supposed from Francis Bacon, 
the rectory of Alderton, on the Suffolk coast, where his clownish 
and low-parted panshioners , • • valued not their pastor 
according to his worth; which disposed him to melancholy 
and hastened his dissolution'* (Fuller, Worthies of England, 
ed. x8x j, vqI li p. 8s) His last work, The Reward of the Fmlhfid^ 
appeared in the year of his death (1623). 

The principal work by which Giles Fletcher is known is 
Christ's Victorie and Triumph, in Heaven, in Earth, over and 
after becUh (x6io). An edition in 1640 contains seven full-page 
illustrative engravings by George Tate It is in four cantos 
and 1$ epic in design. The first canto, ** Christ’s Victory m 
Heaven,” represents a dispute m heaven between Justice and 
Mercy, assuming the lacts of Christ’s life on earth , the second, 
** Christ’s Victory on Earth,” deals with an allegorical account 
of the Temptation, the third, “ Christ’s Triumph over Death,” 
treats of the Fassion , and the fourth, ” Christas Triumph after 
Death,” treating of Ae Resurrection and Ascension, concludes 
with an affectionate eulogy of his brother Phmeas Fletcher 
{qve) as ”Thyrsihs ” The metre is an eight-lme stanza owing 
sometbinig to Spenser, 'The first five lines rhyme ababb, and 
the stanza concludes with a rhyming triplet, resuming the conceit 
which nearly every verse embodies, Giles Fletcher, like his 
brother Phineas, to whom he was deeply attached, was a close 
follower of Sponsor. In hjs veiy host passages Giles Fletcher 
attains to a rich melody which charmed the ear of Milton, who 
did not hesitate to borrow vary considerably from the Carjst's 
Victory and Triumph m his Paradise Reamed Fletcher lived 
m an age which regarded as models the poems of Marini and 
Gongora, and his conceits are sometimes grotesque in connexion 
with the sacredness of his subject. But vmen he is earned away 
by his theme and forgets to be ingenious, he attains mat 
solemnity and .harmony of style. His desciiptions of the Lady 
of Vam Delight, in the second canto, and of Justice and of 
Mercy in the first, are worked out with much beauty of detml 
mto separate pictures, in the manner of the Faerie Queene, 

Giles Fletcher's poem was edited (i86tt for the FuHet Worthioe 
lAhrary^ and fl8>o) for the Earty English Poets by Dr A B Grosart 
It IS also repnhtra for The Anewnt and Modem Librnry of Thee* 
logical Ltiemiura (1888), and ia R* Cattermole’s and H. Stebldiig's 
Sacred Ckusus (1834# Ac.) vok no. ki the library of King's CoUngA, 
Gasttbridge, ia a Aegidti Fktckerei verew poetsca Lamentahonum 
Jeeemtaes 


FLEfPMER, 40H^ WILUAM 

won bom ft IjTyw m Switzerland pn tbar.izt^iflff Sfmtemb^ 
1729, his original name being i>« la He waa 

educated at Geneva, preferrmg ap army earner to a clerical 
one, went to Lisbon and enjbted. An accident prevented his 
sailing with his regiment tp jBrazd, azid after a visit to Flanders, 
where an uncle offered to socure a commission for him, he went 
to England, picked up the language, and m r75a hecs^ tutor 
in a Shrppi^re family. Here he came under the mfiuence of 
the new Methodist preachers, and in 1757 took orders, beuag 
ordamed by the bishop of Bangor. He often preached with 
John Wesley and for him, and became known as a fervent 
supporter of the revival. Refusing the wealthy living of Dunham, 
he accepted the humble one of Madeley, where for twenty-five 
years (1760-X785) he lived and worked with unique devotion and 
zeal Fletcher was one of the few parish clergy who understood 
Wesley and his work, yet he never wrote or said anything 
inconsistent with his own Anglican position. In theology he 
upheld the Armmian against the Calvinist position, but always 
with courtesy and fairness , his resignation on doctrinal pounds 
of the supenntendency (; 768-1 771^ of the countess of Hunting- 
don’s college at Trevecca left no unpleasantness The outstanding 
feature of his life was a transparent simplicity and saintliness 
of spirit, and the testimony of his contemporaries to his godliness 
is unanimous. Wesley preached his funeral sermon from the 
words ” Mark the perfect man ” Southey said that ” no age 
ever provided a man of more fervent piety or more perfect 
chanfy, and no church ever possessed a more fiqiostolic minister ” 
His famo was not confined to his own country, for it is said 
that Voltaire, when challenged to produce a character as perfect 
as that of Christ, at once mentioned Fletcher of Madeley. He 
died on the 14th of August X785. 

Complete editions of his woiks were published in 1803 and 1836. 
The chief of thei , written against Calvinism, are Fite Checks to 
AnHnontiamsm, Scripture Scales to weigh the Cold of Gospel Truth, 
and the Portrait of St Paul Sec lives by J Wesley (1786) , L, 
Tyerman (1882), F W Macdonald (1885), J Maratt (1902), also 
C T Ryle, Christian Ijtaders of the /Sth Century, pp 384-423 (1869). 

FLETCHER, PHINEAS (i<;82-x65o), English poet, elder son 
of Dr Giles Fletcher, and brother of Giles the younger, noticed 
Above, was bom at Cranbrook, Kent, and was baptized on the 
Bth of April 1582. He was admitted a scholar of Eton, and m 
1600 entered Kmg’s College, Cambridge. He graduated B A. 
ui 1604, and M A. in 1608, and was one of Uie contributors to 
Sorrow's Joy (1603) His pastoral drama, Stcelides or Piscatory 
(pr 1631) was written (16x4) for performance before James I., 
but only produced after the king’s departure at King’s College. 
He had been ordamed priest and before x6ii became a fellow 
of his college, but he left Ceimbndge before 16x6, apparently 
because certain emoluments were refused him. He became 
chaplain to Sir Henry Willoughby, who presented him m 1621 
to the rectory of Hijgay, Norfolk wheore he married and spent 
the rest of his life In 1627 he published Locustac, vel Pieias 
Jcsuiftcae The Locusts or ApoUyomsts, two parallel poems in 
Latin and Epghsh furiously attac king the Jesmts. Dr Grosart 
saw m this work one of the spurcos of Milton’z conception of 
Satan. Nex^ year appeared an erotic poem, Bntiains Ida, 
with Edmund Spenser's name on the title-page. It is certainly 
not by Spenser, and ts printed by Dr Grosart with ihe works 
of Fhmeas Fletcher. Steeltdes, a play acted at Kmg’s College 
in x6i4i was printed m t63x. In 1632 (appeared two theological 
prose treatises, The Way to Blessedness and Joy tn Tnbulaiion^ 
and m 1^53 hie fnagnum opus, The Purple Islassde The book was 
dedicated to his friend Edward Beuilowes, and mduded jbis 
Pistaforte Eciad^ ^^ksr Poetical Mtsccllanics. He died m 
1:650, his will being proved by his widow on the X3th of December 
of that year. The Purple island, or ihe Isle of Man, 1$ a poem 
m twdve cantos deecnib^ in cumbrous allegory thephysmlogical 
structure of the temari body and the irntd of man. The m- 
teUectual qeaUties ate pmomfied, while the vema are jnvers, 
the bones tlie nnountaips of the island, the whole analogy being 
worked out wit^ .gmat ingenioty. The fimanper of Spenser is 
preserved throughout, ibut Letcher never lost Sightipf his morsd 
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aito ti»'laie>Hims6lf in d^ressiaiift like tikoet of tiie Fmnf 
What he m unity of design, hovetw, he mote tbiin Idses 
ih human interait ana action, llie chief ohann 6f iMm 
liee in its de8cripti6n8 of rand soeneiy . The Pumiery EoQgms 
zttf pastorals the characten of which aoe represented asf feher 
boys on the banks of the Cam, and are interesting for the light 
they cast on the biogmhy of the poet himself (Thyrail) and 
his father ^Thdgon). The poetry of Fhineas Helper has not 
the sublimity sometimes reached hy bSs brother GUea The 
rnanncuismS are more {wonounced and tiio conceits more far- 
fetched, but the verse is fluent, and lacks neither Colour nor 
music. 

A complete edition of his works (4 inols.) was privately pttbted 
by Dr A. B Grosart (Fuller Worthies iLibraiy^ xSog)^ 

VLBVRAllfGEB, ROBERT (UL) DB LA MARCK, Smomcim 
B£ (t49x-x537), marshal of France and historian, was the son 
of Robert II de la March, duke of Bouillon, seigneur of Sedan 
and Fleuranges, whose uncle was the celebrated William de 
la Marek, “ The Wild Bear of the Ardennes.’’ A fondness for 
military exercises displayed itself in his earliest years, and at 
the age of ten he was sent to the court of Louis XII., and placed 
m charge of the count of AngoulSme, afterwards King Francis L 
In his twentieth year he marned a niece of the cardinal d’^Amboise, 
but after three months he quitted his home to join the French 
army in the Milanese. With a handful of troops he threw himself 
into Verona, then besieged by the Venetians ; but the siege was 
protracted, and being impatient for more active service, he 
rejoined the army. He then took part m the relief of Mirandola, 
besieged by the troops of Pope Julius IL, and in other actions 
of the campaign. In 1512 the French being driven from Italy, 
Fleuranges was sent into Flanders to levy a body of xo,ooo men, 
m command of which, under his father, he relumed to Italy 
in 1^5 seized Alessandna, and vigorously assailed Novara. 
But the French were defeated, and Fleuranges narrowly escaped 
with his life, having received more than forty wounds. He was 
rescued by his father and sent to Vercellae, and thence to Lyons. 
Retummg to Italy with FVancis I in 15x5, he distinguished 
himself in various affairs, and especially at Mangnano, where 
he had a horse shot under him, and contributed so powerfully 
to the victory of the Ftench that the king knighted him with 
his own hand. He next took Cremona, and was there called 
home by the news of his father’s illness In 15x9 he was sent 
into Germany on the diflicult errand of inducing the electors 
to give their votes in favour of Francis I. ; but in this he failed. 
The war m Italy being rekmdled, Fleuranges accompamed the 
king thither, fought at Pavia (1525), and was taken pnsoner 
with his royal master The emperor, irritated by the defection 
of his father, Robert II de la Marck, sent him into confinement 
m Flanders, where he remained for some years. iDunng this 
imprisonment he was created marshal of France. He employed 
his enforced leisure in wnting his Histotre des chases mimarc^les 
adv&nues du rigne de Louts XII ei de Franpots I, deputs 
jiisqu^en Van 1321 In this work he designates himself Jeune 
Adventureux^ Within a small compass he gives many curious 
and interestmg details of the time, writmg only of what he had 
seen, and m a very simple but vivtd style. The book was first 
published in 1735, Abb6 Lambert, v^o added historical and 
critical notes ; and it has been repnnted in several collections. 
The last occasion on which Fleuranges was engaged m active 
service wa$ at the defence of P6ronnc, besieged by the count of 
Nassau in X536. In the following year he heard of his father’s 
death, and set out ftbm Amboi£ for his estate of La Marck ; 
but he was seized With illness at Lot%jumeau,and died there m 
I>ecember 1537. 

See hia own pbok ip the NouveUe CdUecHon des mitHoifes ftm 
servir d Vhts^re de Franee (edited by J, Michaud and J« J« Fit 
Poujoulat, senes i. vd. v« Pax^ zSadseq.). 

FIJIfH^DE^US (Fr “ lily flower ”), an heraldic device, very 
widespread in the armorial beariDgs of aU countries, but more 
pilxticularly associated with the royal jbouse of Frances The 
obovdntional fleur-^dcrUs, as Littni aays^ represents very imr 
perfectly three flowers of the white hly {Mtum) |oined together, | 
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' the oentrdoneitswt, and each of tlyeotiber two curvum outwards^ 
The fleui^de^^ia Acommon device b ancient deooratiqni notably 
|m Indus and in where it was the symbol of life and resur- 
irection, the attriDute of the god Horus. It is common also m 
iBtruscan bronzes. It is uncertain whether the conventional 
fleur«de4is was originally meant to represent the lily or white 
ms*— the flower-de-luce of Shakespeare— or an arrow-head, n 
speair<^btead, an amulet fastened on datc-pedbs to ward off the 
enl eye, &c. In Roman acid early Gothic architecture the 
fleur-de-lis is a frequent sculptured ornament. As earlv as 
USD three fleuni-de-hs were sculptmnd on the capitals of 
Chapelle Saint-Aignan at Pans. The fleur-de-lis was first 
definitely connected with the French monarchy m an ordonnance 
of Louis le Jeune (f. ii47)» and was first fi^ed on a seal of 
Phibp Augustus in xxSo. The use of the fleur-de-lis m heraldry 
dates from the isth century, soon after which penod it became 
a very common charge in France, England and Germany, where 
every gentleman of coat-armour desired to adorn hts shield 



Middle Ages. J 7 th century. x8th and 19 th centuries. 

with a loan from the shield of France, which was at first d'azur^ 
semi de fleurs de Its d*or. In February 1376 Charles V. of France 
reduced the number of fleurs-de-lis to three— m honour of the 
Tnnity — and the kings of France thereafter bore d*azur, i irots 
fieurs de hs d'or^ Tradition soon attributed the origm of the 
fieur-de-lis to Clovis, the founder of the Frankish monarchy, 
and explained that it represented the lily given to him by an 
angel at his baptism Probsdily there was as much foundation 
for this legend as for the more rationahstic explanation of William 
Newton Q)tsplay of Heraldry^ p 145), that the fleur-de-lis was 
the figure of a reed or flag in blossom, used instead of a sceptre 
at the proclamation of the FVankish kings. Whatever be the 
true origin of the fleur-de-lis as a conventional decoration, it 
is demonstrably far older than the Frankish monarchy, and 
history does not record the reason of its adoption by the royal 
house of Fiance, from which it passed mto common use as an 
heraldic charge m most European countries An order of the 
Lily, with a fleur-de-lis for badge, was established in the Roman 
states b/ Pope Paul HI. in 1546; its members were pledged 
to defend the patrimony of St Peter against the enemies of the 
church. Another order of the Lily was founded by Louis XVIII. 
m x8x6, m memory of the silver fleurs-de-lis which the comte 
d’Artois had given to the troops in 1814 as decorations , it was 
abolished by the revoluticm of 1830 

FLBURU8, a village of Belgium, m the provmce of Hennegau, 
^ m N E. of Charleroi, famous as the scene of several battles. 
The first of these was fought on August X9/29, 1622, between 
the forces of Count Mansfeld and Christian of Brunswick and 
the Spaniards under Cordovas, the latter being defeated The 
second is described below, and the third and fourth, incidents 
of Jourdan’s campaign of X794, under French Revolutionary 
Wars. The ground immediately north-oast of Fleurus forms 
the battlefield of Ligny (June 16, 1815), for which see Waterloo 
Cahfaign. 

The second battle was fought on the xst of July 1690 between 
45,000 Fisneh under Frangois-Henri de Montgomery-BouteviDe, 
duke of Luxembuxg, and 37,0001 allied Dutch, Si^niards and 
Imperialists under (korge Frederick, prmce of Waldeck The 
latter had formed up hit anny between Heppignies and St 
Amand in what was then considered an ideal position ; a double 
barrier of marshy brooks was in front, each flank restsed on a 
village, and the space between, open upland, fitted his army 
exactly. But Luxemburgi riding up with his advanced guard 
from Velaine, deoidedj, after a cursory survey of the ground, to 
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attack the front and both flanks of thtt Allies’ position at otiee-^ 
a decision which few, if any, generab then living would have dared 
to make, and which of itself j^laces Luxemburg in the same rank 
as a tactician as his old mend and commander Condi* The 
left wing of cavalry vras to move under cover of woods, houses 
and hollows to gam Watigenies, where it was to connect with the 
frontal attack of the French centre from Fleurus and to envelop 
Waldeck’s right. Luxemburg himself with the right wing of 
cavalry and some infantry and artillery made a wide sweep' 
round the enemy’s left by way of Ligny and Les Trois Burettes, 
concealed by the high-standing com. At 8 o’clock the frontal 
attack began by a vigorous artillery engagement, in which 
the French, though greatly outnumbered in guns, held their 
own, and three hours later Waldeck, whose attention had been 
absorbed by events on the front, found a long line of the enemy 



already formed up m his rear. He at once brought his second 
line back to oppose them, but while he was doing so the French 
leader filled Up the gap between himself and the frontal assailants 
by posting infantry around Wagnelie, and also guns on the 
neighbouring hill whence their Are enfiladed both halves of the 
enemy’s army up to the limit of their ranging power. At i p m 
Luxemburg ordered a general attack of his whole line. He him- 
self scattered the cavalry opposed to him and hustled the Dutch 
infantry into St Amand, where they were promptly surrounded 
The left and centre of the French army were less fortunate, and 
in their first charge lost their leader, Lieutenant-General Jean 
Christophe, comte de Gournay, one of the best cavalry omcers 
in the service. But Waldeck, hoping to profit by this momentary 
success, sent a portion of his right wing towards St Amand, 
where it merely shared the fate of his left, and the day was decided 
Only a quarter of the cavalry and 14 battalions of infantry 
(English and Dutch) remained intact, and Waldeck could do no 
more, blit with these he emulated the last stand of the Spaniards 
at Rocroi fifty years before. A great square was formed of the 
infantry, and a handful of cavalry joined them — the French 
cavalry, eager to avenge Gournay, had swept away the rest 
Then slowly and in perfect order, they retired into the broken 

g round above Mellet, where they were m safety. The French 
ept on the battlefield, and then returned to camp with their 
trophies and 8000 prisoners. They had lost some a 500 killed, 
amongst them Gournay and Bcrbicr du Metz, the chief of artillery, 
the Allies twice as many, as well as 48 guns, and Luxemburg 
was able to send 150 colours aad standards to decorate Notre- 
Dame But the victory was not followed up, for Louis XIV 
ordered Luxemburg to keep m line with other French armies 


which were carrying on more or less desultory wtoi Of manoeuvre 
on the Meuse and Moselle. 

FLKURY {Abrajkam Joseph B£nabd] UjsorrxSia), French 
actor, Whs bom at Chartres on the 26th of October 1750, and 
began his stage apprenticeship at Nancy, where his father was 
at the head of a company of actors attached to the court of Kmg 
Stanislaus. After four years in the provinces, he came to Pans 
m S778, and almost immediately was made soetilam at the 
Comidie Fran9aise, although the public was slow to recognize 
him as the greatest corned^ of his time In 1793 Fleury, like 
the rest of his fellow-players, was arrested in consequence of 
the presentation of Laya’s I 'Amt des hts, and, when liberated, 
appeared at various theatres until, in l^99, he rejoined the 
rehabilitated Comidie PVan^aise After forty years of service 
hr retired m z8zB, and died on the 3rd of March 1822. He was 
notonously illiterate, and it 1$ probable that the interesting 
Minrnre de Fleury owes more to its author, Lafitte, than to the 
subject whose ** notes and papers ” it is said to contain. 

FLEURY, ANDRR HERCULE DE (z653-z743)> French 
cardinal and statesman, was born at Lodive (Hirault) on the 
22nd of June 1653, the son of a collector of taxes. Educated 
by the Jesuits in Pans, he entered the priesthood, and became 
m Z679, through the infiuence of Cardinal Bonzi, almoner to 
Mana Theresa, queen of Louis XIV, and m 1698 bishop of 
Frijus. Seventeen years of a country bishopric determined 
him to seek a position at court. He became tutor to the king’s 
great-grandson and heir, and in spite of an apparent lack of 
ambition, he acquired over the child’s mind an influence which 
proved to be indestructible. On the death of the regent Orleans 
in 1723 rieury, although already seventy years of age, deferred 
his own supremacy by suggesting the appomtment of Louis 
Henri, duke of Bourbon, as first minister Fleury was present 
at all mterviews between Louis XV. and his first minister, and 
on Bourbon’s attempt to break through this rule Fleury retired 
from court. Louis made Bourbon recall the tutor, who on the 
zzth of July Z726 took affairs into his own hands, and secured 
the exile from court of Bourbon and of his mistress Madame 
de Prie. He refused the title of first minister, but his elevation 
to the cardmalate m that year secured his precedence over the 
other ministers. He was naturally frugal and prudent, and 
carried these qualities into the admmistration, with the result 
that in Z738-1739 there was a surplus of 15,000,000 livres instead 
of the usual deficit. In 1 726 he fixed the standard of the currency 
and secured the credit of the government by the regular payment 
thenceforward of the interest on the debt. By exacting forced 
labour from the peasants he gave France admirable roads, though 
at the cost of rousmg angry discontent During the seventeen 
years of his orderly government the country found time to 
recuperate its forces after the exhaustion caused by the extra- 
vagances of Louis XIV. and of the regent, and the general 
prosperity rapidly increased. Internal peace was only seriously 
disturbed by the seventies which Fleury saw fit to exercise 
against the Jansemsts He imprisoned priests who refused to 
accept the bull UmgemtuSj and he met the opposition of the 
parlement of Pans by exiling forty of its members. 

In foreign affairs his chief preoccupation was the znaintenance 
of peace, which was shared by Sir Robert Walpole, and therefore 
led to a continuance of the good understanding between France 
and England. It was only with reluctance he sup^rted 
the am&tious projects of Elizabeth Farnese^ queen of Spain, 
in Italy by guaranteeing in 1729 the succession of Don C^los 
to the duchies of Parma and Tuscany. Fleury had economized 
in the army and navy, as elsewhere, and when in Z733 was 
forced upon him he was hardly prepared He was compelled 
by pubhc opinion to support the claims of Louis XV ’s father-in- 
law Stanislaus Leszczynski, ex-king of Poland, to the Polish 
crown on the death of Frederick Augustus I., against the Ri^so- 
Austrian candidate j ^ but the despatch of a French expedition 
of 1500 men to Danzig only served to humiliate France. Fleury 
was dnven by Qiauvelin to more energetic measures ; he con- 
cluded a close alliance with the Spanish Bourbons and sent 
two armies against the Austrians, Mihtary successes on the 
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Rhine end in Italy secured the favnuxaUe terms of the treaty 
of Vienna (x 73 S*-i 738 )* France had joined with the othfer 
powers in guaranteeing the suceessian of Maria Iliereia under 
the Pragmatic sanctioni but on the death of Charles VI. m 1^40 
Fleury by a diplomatic quibble found an excuse for repudiath^ 
his engagements, when he found the party of war supreme 
in the kmg’s counsels. After the disasters of the Bohemian 
campaign he wrote in confidence a humble letter to the Austrian 
general Kfinigsegg, who immediately published it. Fleuiy dis* 
avowed his own letter, and died a few da3rs after the French 
evacuation of Prague on the sqth of Jaiiuar^r 1743. He had 
ennched the royal library by many valuable oriented MSS., and 
was a member of the French Academy, of the Academy of Science, 
and the Academy of Inscriptions. 

Bibliography. — J. Bataille, 6 loge htsU>nqm de M U Cardinal 
H, da Fkury (Strassburg, 1737) ; C. Frey de Neuville, OroMon 
funUbre de SB, Mgr U Cardinal A» H Fleury (Pari^ X743) • P* 
Vicaire, Ora%son funibre du Cardinal A, H, de Fleury (Caen, 1743) , 
M. van Hoey, Letlres el nigoHaHons pour servir d VkisUnre delavte 
du Cardinal de Fleury (tondom 1743) , Lehen des Cardinals A H 
Fleury (Freiburg, 1743) ; P MorSnas, ParalUde du mtmsllre du 
Cardinal Richelieu el dU Cardinal de Fleury (Avignon, 1743) • ^ach- 
nchten von dem Lehen und dar VerwaUung des Cardinals Fleury 
(Hamburg, 1744), 

FLEURY, 0LAUDS(z64o*-X7S3),Frexich ecclesiastical historian, 
was born at Pans on the 6th of December 1640. Destined for 
the bar, he was educated at the aristocratic college of Clermont 
(now that of Louis-le-Grand). In 1658 he was nominated an 
advocate to the parlement of Pans, and for nine years followed 
the legal profession But he had long been of a religious disposi- 
tion, and in 1667 turned from law to theology. He had been 
some time in orders when Louis XIV., in 167s, selected him as 
tutor of the pnnees of Conti, with such success that the king 
next entrusted to him the education of the count of Vermandois, 
one of his natural sons, on whose death in 1683 Fleury received 
for his services the Cistercian abbey of Loc-Dieu, in the diocese 
of Rhodez. In 1689 he was appointed sub-preceptor of the dukes 
of Burgundy, of Anjou, and of Berry, and thus became intimately 
associated with F^nelon, their chief tutor. In 1696 he was 
elected to fill the place of La Bruy^re in the French Academy , 
and on the completion of the education of the young pnnees 
the king bestowed upon him the rich priory of Argenteuil, m the 
diocese of Pans (1706). On assuming this benefice he resigned, 
with rare disinterestedness, that of the abbey of Loc-Dieu. 
About this time he began his great work, the first of the kmd m 
France, and one for which he had been collecting materials 
for thirty years — ^the Histoire ecclistashque, Fleury’s evident 
intention was to write a history of the church for all classes of 
society ; but at the time m which bis great work appeared it 
was less religion than theology that absorbed the attention of 
the clergy and the educated public ; and his work accordmgly 
appealed to the student ra^er than to the popular reader, 
dwelling as it does very particularly on questions of doctnne, 
of discipline, of supremacy, and of rivalry between the priest- 
hood and the impenal power. Nevertheless it hadagreat success 
The first edition, printed at Pans m 20 volumes 4to, 1691, was 
followed by many others, among which may be mentioned that 
of Brussels, in 32 vols Svo, 1692, and that of Nismes, m 25 vols. 
8vo, 1778 to 1780. The work of Fleuiy only comes down to the 
year 1414. It was continued by J. Claude Fabre and Goujet 
down to 1595, in 16 vols. 4to. In consulting the work of Fleury 
and its supplement, the general table of contents, published 
by Rondel, Paris, 1758, i vol. 4to, will be found very useful 
iWislations have been made of the entire work into Latin, 
German and Italian. The Latin translation, pubhshed at 
Augsbum, 17SS-X759, 85 vols. Svo, carries the work down to 
1684. Reury, who h^ been appointed confessor to the young 
king Louis XV. in 17x6, because, as the duke of Orleans said, 
he was neitlier Jansenist nor Mobnist, nor Ultramontanist, but 
Catholic, died on the 14th of July 1723. His great learning was 
equalled by the modest simplicity qlf bis life and the uprightness 
of his Gonduct. 

Fleury left many works besides his ffisioire eccUsiashque, The 
fbUowing deserve special mention du dr<M frangois (1674, 
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xstno) ; Maurt des IsraSlUes (x68x» xsmo) : Mentrs des ChrHtens 
(1682, lamp) * TraU 4 du chotx el de la methods dee pludes (xo86, 
2 vola xiino) ; Les Devours des maitres el des dome^ues (1688, 
xamo). A number of the smaller works were published in one volume 
at Piuris in 1807 Roman Congregation of the Index condemned 
his Callehisme histonque (1679) and the Institution du droit eccUst- 
ashqueii 68 f) 

See C. Ernst Simonetti» Der Character §%ne$ Geschtchtsschretbers 
in dem Lehen und aus den Schnften des Ahts C Fleury (Gdttmgen, 
1746, 4to) , C F P Jaeger, Notice sur C Fleury, considlri comma 
historien de riglise (Straasburg, 1847, Svo) ; ReichUn*-Meldegff, 
Geeehechte dee Chnstentums, i 

FLIHDifBR, THEODOR (X800-X864), German Protestant 
divme, was bom on the axst of January 1800 at Epstem (near 
Wiesbaden), the small village in which his father was pastor 
He studied theolog]^ at the universities of Giessen and Gottingen, 
and at the theological semmary of Herbom, and at the age of 
twenty he passed his final examination. After a year spent 
in teaching and preaching, m 1821 he accepted a call from the 
Protestant church at Kaiserswerth, a little town on the Rhine, 
a few miles below Dusseldorf To help his people and to provide 
an endowment for his church, he undertook journeys in 1822 
through part of Germany, and then in 1823 to Holland and 
Engkmd He met with considerable success, and had oppor- 
tunities of observing what was being done towards prison reform , 
m England he m^e the acquaintance of the philanthropist 
Elizabeth Fry. The German prisons were then in a very bad 
state The pnsoners were huddled together in dirty rooms, 
badly fed, and left m complete idleness No one dreamed of 
instructing them, or of collecting statistics to form the basis 
of useful legislation on the subject. Fliedner, at first singly, 
undertook the work He applied for permission to be imprisoned 
for some tune, in order that he might look at pnson life from the 
inside. This petition was refused, but he was allowed to hold 
fortnightly services m the Dusseldorf pnson, and to visit the 
inmates individually Those interested m the subject banded 
themselves together, and on the x8th of June 1826 the first 
Prison Society of Germany {Rhetmsch-W estfahscher Gefangnts- 
veretn) was founded. In 1833 Fliedner opened m Ins own 
parsonage garden at Kaiserswerth a refuge for dischaxged 
female convicts. His circle of practical philanthropy rapidly 
increased. The state of the sick poor had for some time ex- 
cited his mterest, and it seemed to him that hospitals might be 
best served by an organized body of specially trained women 
Accordingly m 1836 he began the first deaconess house, and 
the hospital at i^iserswerth. By their ordmation vows the 
deaconesses devoted themselves to the care of the poor, the sick 
and the young, but their engagements were not final — ^they 
might leave their work and return to ordinary life if they chose 
In addition to these institutions Fliedner founded in 1835 an 
infant school, then a normal school for infant school mistresses 
(1836), an orphanage for orphan girls of the middle class (1842), 
and an asylum for female lunatics (1847). Moreover, he assisted 
at the foundation and m the management of similar institutions, 
not only in Germany, but in vanous parts of Europe. 

In 1849 he resigned his pastoral charge, and from 1849 to 1851 
he travelled over a large part of Europe, America and the East 
— the object of his journeys being to found mother houses,” 
which were to be not merely training schools for deaconesses, but 
also centres whence other trammg establishments might arise 
He established a deaconess house m Jerusalem, and after his 
return assisted by counsel and money m the erection of establish- 
ments at Constantinople, Smyrna, Alexandria and Bucharest 
Among his later efforts ma^ be mentioned the Chnstian house of 
refuge for female servants m Berlm (connected with which other 
institutions soon arose) and the house of evening rest ” for 
retired deaconesses at Kaiserswerth. In X855 Fliedner received 
the degree of doctor m theology from the university of Bonn, m 
recogmtion rather of his practical activity than of his theological 
attornments. He died on the 4th of October 1864, leaving behmd 
him over xoo stations attend^ by 430 deaconesses ; and these 
by 1876 had increased to X50 with an attendance of 600. 

Fliedner's son Fritz FtiiajNER (1845-1901), after studying 
in Halle ahd Tubingen^ became m 1870 ebapto to the embassy m 
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Madrid. He followed m hk fothef'^ footsteni by fottuding 
several phdantlmilic institutions ih Spam. He was also the 
author of a nutabet of books, jupadngst u^hich was an 'auto- 
biography, Am nrnnm Jubm^ Erimterung*it uni Erfahtuif§en 
(igoi) 

Iheodor Fliedner’s writingn are almost entirely oi a praotioal 
character. He edited a pedoSUcal, Der Atmen und Kranksn fPr0und, 
which contained information regarding the vanone institutional and 
also the yearly almanac of the Kaiserswerth mltitutiOn Bestdespuiely 
educational and devotional works, he wrote Buck dir MMynr (1652) , 
Kurzi Oe&ohtchii der Bntsiihung dev erstin ivang LubesaMidaltin »u 
Katierswerth ; Ifakrtcht 4bir das JHakoutsssshWifk 4ik dev 

ChrtsL Kivchi (5th ed , 1867) , Dte evangel Mdftynr Ungarns un^ 
StibenhUrgens , and Besihretbunjg der Retee nach Jerusalem una 
Constaniinopdl All were published at Kaiserswerth There is a 
translation of the German life by C ^inkworth (London, >186^ 
See also G, FUedner, Theodor Phedner, hureer Abnss setnes Lorens 
und W%rkens (^id cd , 1892). See also on Fliedncr and his work 
Kaiserswerth Deaconesses (I.2>ndon, 1857) , Dean John S Howson's 
Deaconesses (I^indon, 1862). The Service of the Poor, by £ C 
Stephen (I ondon, 1871) ; W* F. Stevenson's Praying and Working 
(London, 1805). 

FLIGHT and FLYING* Of the many scientific problems of 
modern timcsy there aretfew possessing a wider or more e^unng 
interest than that of aerial navigation (see also Aibroj^auuics) 
To fly has always been an object of ambition with man ; nor 
will this occasion surprise when we remember the marvdlous 
freedom enjoyed b^ volant as oompoxed with non-volant animals 
The subject of aviation is adrmtUKlly one of extreme difficulty 
To tread upon the air (and this is what is really meant) Is^ at 
first sight; m the highest degree utopian ; and yet there arc 
thousands of living creatures which actually accomplish this 
feat. These creatures^ however varied in icna and structure; 
all fly according to one and the same principle ; and this is a 
signiflcant fact; as it tends to show that the aor must be attacked 
in a particular way to ensure flight. It behoves us then at the 
outset to scrutinise very carefuUy the general configuration of 
•flying animals; and in particular the susc; shape and movements 
of their flying organs 

Flying animals differ entirely from saihng ships and from 
balloonS; with which they are not unirequcntly though errone- 
ously compared ; and a flying machine constructed upon proper 
principles can have nothmg m common with either eff those 
creaticms The ship floats upon water and the balloon upon air ; 
but the ship differs from the balloon; and the ship and the balloon 
differ from the flying creatuze and flying machine Hie water 
and aif; moreover; have characteristics of their own. The 
analogies which connect the water with the aiT; the ship with the 
balloon; and the ship and the balloon with the flymg creatuze 
and flymg machine are false analogies. A sailmg ship is sup- 
ported by the water md requires merely to be propelled ; a 
flymg creature and a flying machine constructed on the hying 
type require to be both supported and propelled. This arises 
from the fact that water is much denser thiem air, and because 
water supports on its surface substances which fall through air 
While water and mr are both fluid media; they are to be dis- 
linguishod from each other in the i<^owing particulars* Water 
IS comparatively very heavy, inelastic and incompressible; 
air, on the other hand, is comparatively very light, elastic and 
compressible. If water be struck with violenoe, the recoil 
obtained is great When compared with the recoil obtained from 
air similarly treated. In water we get a maximum recOil with a 
miziiimim of displacement ; in air, on the contrary, we obtam a 
mimmum recoil with a maximum of displacement Water and 
air when unconfined yield readily to pressure They thus form 
tnovabU fulcra to bodies acting upon them In order to meet 
these peculiarttieB the travollmg organs of aquatic and flying 
animals (whether they be feet, fins, nippers or wmgs) ore made 
not of rigid but of elastic materials. The travelling organs, 
moreover, increase m sine in proportion to the tenuity of the fluid 
to be ^ted upon The didtercnco in size of the travelling orgaais 
of animals tecomes very marked when the land animaiis axle 
contrasted with the aquatiC; hud the aquatic with the aenal; 
as in figs I; a and 3, 

TImpecufaarniesof waterandair as supporting mediaavetmll 


ilhiatratbdibyairrfeiieh^ to>dwiihihiiig»i4ivil^*|^ flymg/ibfrds^ 
iA'bjrd WhehiSwiitaaiiing Sxtdnds its feet uknulthhhOualy or bIHi^ 
mhtely m a backward iduection, and do obcams^a forward recoil* 
The water supports Urn bird# and the feet simply propel. ^Xn 
this case the bird is lighter the water, and die long axis of 
thetbody is honzoQtal)(aiOf fig. 4). When 'the bird dives, lOr flies 
underwater, the long ax» of wt body is tnebned obhqtiely down* 
words azid'forwirdS;amdtlmfbu:^ itself mtoandibenmth the 
waterby the action of its ifeet^mr wings, or both. In divmg or sub- 
oquatic flight 'the feet strike upwaids and backwards,' the wings 
downwards and (^of fig. 4). In aerial flying everything 



Fzck. x.^^hiUingham Bull (Bos Scottcus)^ Small travelluig ex- 
trcnuties adapted for laadi r, s, u, flgiire-oi-8 described by the 
feet m walking* 



Fig. 2.— 'The Turtle {Chelonia imbricata) Enlarged travelUiig' 
extremities (flippers) adapted for watedr. 



Fzo* 3.— The Bat (Pkyiloesna gracths) Greatly expmdad 
travollmg extremities adapted for a^r. 


is reversed. The long axis of the bird is inclined oblique^ 
upwards and forwards, and the wings strike, not downwards 
and backwards, but downwards and forwards {c of fig 4). These 
changes m the direction of the long axis of the bitd m sWinunmg, 
diving and flymg, and m the direction of the strpke of the wixigs 
m suBhfUluatic and aerial flight, are due to the fact that the bird 
IS heavier than the av and lighter thkn the water. 

Hie {diysical properties of water and air explain in a great 
measuire how the sailing ship differs from the balloon, and now 
the latter differs from the flyingoeature and flymg ipadlxine 
construoted on the natural typer ^The sailing ship is, as it Were, 
immersed in two oceai^ vus. tm ocean of water and an Ocean 
of air^the fanner beizig greatly heavier and denser thap ^ 
latter. The ocean of* water buoys or floats the ship^ and w 
ocean of a^ or part of it in motion, swells the sails wwh propel 
the ship. Hie moving air, which strikes the sails direc^y, strikes 
the hull <rf the vessel indirectly and foroes it through the water, 
whidb, as exphmed, is a ccxnparaifrrdy dense flm^ When 
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tile rudder alone, or by botii tdfnbiM6(l. A bdUodd diSt^ frotn 
a saili&g tiiip in ^ag unmerted M viify Mie owan^ Viz. tilt OMan 
Of air. ItrettmbhMthtttiiipbiSMiting'apo&theair, aithetitip 




Fxg<i 4e-^The Kmg Penguin in the poations assumed by a bird in (a) swimming, 
lb) diving, and {c) flyinge 

floats upon the water , in other words, the balloon is lifter than 
the air, as the ship is lighter than the water But here all analogy 
ceases The ship, m virtue of its being immersed in twb fluids 
having different densities, can be steered and made to tack about 
m a horizontal plane in any given direction This m the case of 
the balloon, immersed m one fluid, is impossible. The balloon 
m a calm can only rise and fall in a vertical line Its horizontal 
movements, which ought to be the more important, are accidental 
movements due to air currents, and cannot be controlled ; the 
balloon, in short, cannot lie j^ided One might as well attempt 
to steer a boat carried along by currents of water m the absence 
of oars, sails and wind, as to steer a balloon earned along by 
currents of air The balloon has no hold upon the air, and this 
consequently cannot be employed as a fulcrum for regulating 
its course The balloon, because of its vast size and from its 
being lighter than the air, is completely at the mercy of the wind. 

It forms an integral part, so to speak, of the wind for the tune 
being, and the direction of the wind in every instance determines 
the horizontal motion of the balloon Ine force required to 
propel a balloon against even a moderate breeze would result in its 
destruction The balloon cannot be transferred with any degree 
of certainty from one point of the earth’s surface to another, 
and hence the chief danger in its employment It may, quite as 
likely as not, carry its occupants out to sea. The balloon is a 
mere lifting machine and is in no sense to be regarded as a flying 
machine It resembles the flying creature only in this, that it is 
immersed m the ocean of air m which it sustains itself. The mode 
of suspension is wholly doffereht. The balloon floats because it 
18 lighter than the air , the flying creature floats because rt extracts 
from the air, by the vigorous downward action of its iv^mgs, 
a certain amount Of upward recoil. The balloon is passive ; the 
flying creature is active The balloon is controlled by the whid j 
the flying creature controls the wind The balloon in the absence 
of wmd can only rise ahd fall in a vertical line 5 the flying creature 
can fly in a horizontal plane in any givetn direction. The balkon 
is inefficient because of its levity, the flying creature is efficient 
because of its weight. 

Weight, however paradoxical it may appear, is necessary to 
flight Everything which flies is vastjy heavier than the air. 

She inertia of the mass of the flying creatme qnaUes it to coi^trol 
and direct its movements Sn the air^ Hany are of opinion that 
flight is a mere matter of levity and power. This quite a mie* 


No Imwever light and poWerfhh tver fly 

whose travelling earfaec^ are ncitprc^y fashiofledafldp^^ 
applied to the air> ^ r r- / 

Itwaeeuppoied at one time that the air sacsof birds contributed 
in some mystenous way to flight, but 
^is is now known to be erreneOUS. 
Ine bats and some of the best-^lng 
birds have no air sacs Similar re- 
marks are to be made of the heated 
air imprisoned within the bones of 
oertaiil blrds.^ Feathers even are not 
necessary to fl^ht Insects and bats 
have no feathers, and yet fly well 
The only facts in natural history 
which appear even indirectly to 
countenance the flotation theory are 
the presence of a swimming bladder 
in some Ashes, and the existence of 
membranous expansions or pseudo* 
wings in certain animals, Kuch as 
the flying fish, flying dragon and 
flying squirrel. As, however, the 
animals referred to do not actually 
fly, but merely dart into the air and 
^ere sustain themselves for brief 
intervals, they afford no real support 
to the theory. The so-called floating 
animals are depicted atfigs 5,6 and 7 
It has been asserted, and with some 
degree of plausibility, that a fish 
lighter than the water might swim, and that a bird lighter 
than the air might fly ; it ought, however, to be borne in mmd 



Fig 5. — ^The Red-throated Dragon 
{Draco hamatopogon),^ 


Fio 6 — ^The Flying Colugo 
{GaUopitkecus voktns) , also called 
flying lemur and flying squmeU 



Fig. 7. — ^Thc Flying Fish {Eneocoetus extlien^^ 

tiiat, in pomt of fact, a fish lighter than the water could not hold 
Its own if the water were in least perturbed, and that a bird 
fighter tthan theairwodidbe swept into space by even amodetate 

1 According Dr Criim, the swallow, martin, snipe and pianiy birds 
of passage have no air m their bones» — Proc», Zooh Soc^ part 
^857, p. 13. 
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brfc^ without hope of Tetunu Wwlit wd power are always ] 
associated in living animals^ fact th^t living animals mre 
made heavier than the mediviih they are to navigate may be 
regarded as a conclninve argument m favour of weight oeing 
nmssary alike to the swimming of the Ash and the flying of the 
bird. It may be stated once for all that flymg creatures are for 
the most part as heavy^ bulk for bulk^ as other animals^ and that 
flight in every instance is the product^ not of supenor levity, 
but of wetgJU and power directed upon properly constructed 
flying organs. 

This fact is important as bearing on the construction of flying 
machines. It shows that a flying machine need not necessarily 
be a lights airy structure exposing an immoderate amount of 
surface. On the contrary^ it favours the belief that it should 
be a compact and moderately heavy and powerful structure^ 
which trusts for elevation and propulsion entirely to its flying 
appliances— -whether actively moving wings^ or screws^ or aero- 
planes wedged forward by screws It should attack and subdue 
the air, and never give the air an opportunity of attacking or 
subduing It It should smite the air intelligently and as a master, 
and Its vigorous well-directed thrusts should m every instance 
elicit an upward and forward recoil The flying machme must be 
multum tn parvo. It must launch itself in the ocean of air, and 
must extract from that air, by means of its travelling surfaces — 
however fashioned and however applied — the recoil or resistance 
necessary to elevate and carry it forward. Extensive inert 
surfaces indeed are contra-indicated in a flying machme, as they 
approximate it to the balloon, which^ as has l^en shown, cannot 
maintain its position m the air if there are air currents. A flying 
machine which could not face air currents would necessarily be 
a failure, To obviate this difficulty we are forced to fall back 
upon wetghij or rather the structures and appliances which weight 
represents. These appliances as indicated should not be un- 
necessarily expanded, but when expanded they should, wherever 
practicable, be converted into actively moving flymg surfaces, 
m preference to fixed or mert dead surfaces. 

The question of surface is a very important one in aviation . 
it naturally resolves itself into one of active and passive surface 
As there are active and passive surfaces in the fiying animal, 
so there are, or should be, active and passive surfaces in the flying 
machme ^ Art should follow nature in this matter. The active 
surfaces in flymg creatures are always greatly in excess of the 
passive ones, from the fact that the former virtually increase m 
proportion to the spaces through which they are nu^e to travel. 
Nature not only distinguishes between active and passive surfaces 
m flymg animals, but she strikes a just balance between them, 
and utilizes both She regulates the surfaces to the strength and 
weight of the flying creature and the air currents to which the 
surfaces are to be exposed and upon which they are to operate. 
In her calculations she never forgets that her flymg subjects are 
to control and not to be contrdled by the air. M a rule she 
reduces the passive surfaces of the body to a minimum , she 
likewise reduces as far as possible the actively moving or flymg 
surfaces While, however, diminishing the surfaces of the flymg 
animal as a whole, she mcreases as occasion demands the active 
or wing surfaces by wing movements, and the passive or dead 
surfaces by the forward motion of the body in progressive 
flight. She knows that if the wings are driven with sufficient 
rapidjity they practically convert the spaces through which they 
move into solid bases of support ; she also knows that the body 
in rapid flight derives support from all the air over which it passes. 
The manner m whidi the wing surfaces are increased by the 
wmg movements will be readily understood from the accompany- 
ing illustrations of the blow-fly with its wmgs at rest and in 
motion (flgs 8 and 9). In fig. 8 the surfaces exposed by the body 
of the insect and the wings are, as compared with those of fig. 9, 
trifling. The wmd would have much less purchase on fig. 8 tlm 
on fig, 9, provided the surfaces exposed by the latter were passive 
pr d^ surfaces, ^ But they am not dead surfaces : they represent 
the^ spaces occupied by the rapidly vibrating wings, which are 
actively moving flying organs. As, moreover, the wings travel at 
a much higher speed than any wmd that blows, they are superior 


to and control the wind ; they enable tbje iiiseet to dar^ 
the wind in whatever directign it plieases. ; 

The reader has only to imagine ^9* 9 and 9 cut cint in paper to 
realize that extensive, inert, horizontal aeroplanea^ in a flying 
machine would be a mistake. It is found to be so practically, 
as will be shown by and by- Tfig- 9 to cut out would be heavier 
than fig. 8, and if both were exposed to a current of air, fig. 9 
would be more blown about than fig. 8 . 

It is true that m beetles and certain other insects there are the 
elytra or wing cases-^fain, homy stmetures inclined 



Fio 8. — ^Blow-fly {Mu$ca vomitorta) Fig. 9 — ^Blow-fly with its wmgs 
with its wings at rest, in motion as in flight. 


slightly upwards— which m the act of flight are spread out 
and act as sustamers or gliders. The elytra, however, are com- 
paratively long narrow structures which occupy a position m 
front of the wmgs, of which they may be regarded as forming 
the anterior parts The elytra are to the delicate wmgs of some 
insects what the thick anterior margins are to stronger wings 
The elytra, moreover, are not wholly passive structures They 
can be moved, and the angles made by their under surfaces with 
the horizon adjusted. Finally, they are not essential to flight, 
as flight m the great majority of instances is performed without 
them The elytra serve as protectors to the wmgs when the 
wmgs are folded upon the back of the insect, and as they are 
extended on either side of the body more or less horizontally when 
the insect is flying they contribute to flight indirectly, m virtue 
of their being carried forward by tlie body m motion. 

Natural Might — ^The manner m which the wmgs of the insect 
traverse the air, so as practically to increase the basis of support, 
raises the whole subject of natural flight It is necessary, there- 
fore, at this stage to direct the attention of the reader somewhat 
fully to the subject of flight, as witnessed m the insect, bird and 
bat, a knowledge of natural flight preceding, and being in some 
sense mdispensable to, a knowledge of artificial flight. The 
bodies of fiying creatures are, as a rule, very strong, compara- 
tively light and of an elongated form, — the bodies of birds being 
specially adapted for cleaving the air. Flymg creatures, however, 
are less remarkable for their strength, shape and comparative 
levity than for the size and extraordinarily rapid and complicated 
movements of their wmgs Prof. J. Bell Pettigrew first satis- 
factorily analysed those movements, reproduced them by 
the aid of artificial wings. This physiologist m 1867 ^ showed 
that all natural wmgs, whether of the insect, bird or bat, are 
screws structurally, and that they act as screws when they are 
made to vibrate, from the fact that they twist m opposite 
directions during the down and up strokes He also explained 
that all wings act upon a common principle, and tliat they 
present oblique, kite-like surfaces to the air, through which they 
pass much m the same way that an oar passes through water 
m sculling* He further pointed out that the wings of flymg 
creatures (contrary to received opinions, and as has been already 
indicated) strike downwards and fomards during the down 
strokes, and upwards and forwards during the up strokes Lastly 
he demonstrated that the wings of flymg creatures, when the 

> By the term aeroplane is meant a thin, light, expanded structure 
inclined at a slight upward angle to the horizon intended to float or 
rest upon the asr, and calculated to aflord a certain amount of support 
to any body attached to it 

• '^On the Vanous Modes of Flight in relation to Aeronautics/* 
by T Bell Pettigrew, Proc -Roy. Inst , 1867 ; On the Mechanical 
Appliances by which Flight is attained m the Ammal Kingdom,*' 
by the same author, TreiM. Soe , z 867 i 
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ftodies of said creatures are fixed, describe ^ure-of^S tracks in 
gpaoe-^the figure-of-8 tracks, when the bodies are released and 
advancing as in rapid flight, being opened out and converted 
into waved tracks. 

It may be well to aiqplain here thfit a claim has been set up by his 
admirers lot the celebrated aitist, architect and engineer, L^ardo 
da Vinci, to be regarded as the discoverer of the principles and 
practice of fl^ht (see Theodore Andrea Cook, Spirals in Nature and 
Arif 2903) The claim is, however, unwarranted ; Leonardo's chief 
work on night, bearing the title Codice sut Voto degh Uccelli e Vane 
A lire Maierte, wntten in 1505, consists of a short manuscript of 
twcnty>seven small quarto pages, with simple sketch illustrations 
interspersed m the text In addition he makes occasional references 
to flight m his other manusenpts, which are also illustrated In 
none of Leonardo’s manuscripts, however, and in none of his figures, 
is the slightest hmt given of his having any knowledge of the spiral 
movements made by the wing m flight or of the spiral structure of the 
wing itself It IS claimed tlmt I^sonardo knew the direction of the 
stroke of the wing, as revealed by recent researches and proved by 
modem instantaneous photography* As a matter of fact, Leonardo 
gives a wholly inaccurate account of the direction of the stroke of 
the wing He states that the wing during the down stroke strikes 
downwards and backwards^ whereas in reality it strikes downwards 
and forwards In spcakmg of artificial flight Leonardo says ’’ 1 he 
wings have to row downwards and backwards to support the machine 
on high, so that it moves forward " In speakmg of natural flight he 
remarks ” If in its descent the bird rows backwards with its wings 
the bird will move rapidly , this happens because the wings strike 
the air which successively runs behind the bird to fill the void 
whence it comes ” There is nothing m Leonardo’s wntmgs to show 
that he knew either the anatomy or physiology of the wing m the 
modern sense, 

Pettigrew’s discovery of the figure-of-8 and waved movements 
made by the wing in stationary and progressive flight was con* 
firmed some two years after it was made by Prof E J. Marey 
of Pans ^ by the aid of the “ sphygmograph.** ^ The movements 
in question are now regarded as fundamental, from the fact 
that they are alike essential to natural and artificial flight. 

The following is Pettigrew’s description of wings and wing 
movements published in 1867 * — 

” The wings of insects and birds are, as a rule, more or less tn« 
angular in shape, the base of the triangle being directed towards the 
body, its sides anteriorly and postenoily They are also conical on 
section from within outwards and from before backwards, this shape 
converting the pinions into delicately graduated instruments balanced 
with the utmost nicety to satisfy the requirements of the muscular 
system on the one hand and the resistance and resiliency of the air 
on the other While all wings arc graduated as explained, innumer> 
able varieties occur as to their general contour, some being falcated 
or scythc'like, others oblong, others rounded or circular, some lanceo- 
late and some linear 1 he wings of insects may consist either of one 
or two pairs — the anterior or upper pair, when two are present, 
being in some instances greatly modified and presenting a corneous 
condition They arc then known as elytra, from tlic Gr Awrpoi#, 
a sheath Both pairs are composed of a dupheature of the integu- 
ment, or investing membiane, and are strengthened m vanous direc- 
tions by a system of hollow, horny tubes, known to entomologists as 
the nturae or nervures These nervures taper towards the extremity 
of the wing, and arc strongest towards its root and anterior margin, 
where they supply the place of the arm in birds and bats The ncurae 
ore arranged at the axis of the wing after the manner of a fan or 
spiral stair — the anterior one occup^ng a higher position than that 
farther back, and so of the others As this arrangement extends also 
to the margins, the wings are more or less twisted upon themselves 
and present a certain degree of convexity on their superior or upper 
surface, and a corresponding concavity on their mierior or under 
surface, — their free edges supplying those fine curves which act with 
such efiicacy upon the air in obtaining the maximum of resistance 
and the minimum of displacement As illustrative examples of the 
form of wings alluded to, those of the beetle, bee and fiy may be cited 
— the pimons m those msects acting as helices^ or twisted levers^ and 

1 Revue des cours scientifiques de la France et de VFtranger^ 2869. 

* The sphygmograph, as its name indicates, is a recording instru- 
ment It consists of a smoked cylinder rcvolvmg by means of clock- 
work at a known speed, and a style or pen which insenbes its surface 
by scratching or brushing away the lampblack The movements to 
be registered are transferred to the style or pen by one or more levers, 
and the pen m turn transfers them to the cylinder, where they appear 
as legible tracings In registering the movements of the wings the 
ups and margins of the pinions were, by an ingenious modification, 
employed as the styles or pens By this arrangement the different 
parts of the wings were made actually to record their own movements. 
As will be seen from this account, the figure-of-8 or wave theory of 
stationary and progressive flight has been made the subject hi a 
rigorous expenmentum crucis. 


elevating weights much greater than the area of the wings would seem 
to warrant ” ffigs 10 and 11) . To confer on^e wmgs the 

multiplicity of movements which they require, they are supphed 
with double hinge or compound jomts, winch enable them to move 
not only in an upward, downward, forward and backward direction, 
but also at various intermediate degrees of obliquity An insect with 
wings thus hinged may, as far as steadiness of body is concerned, be 
not inaptly compared to a compass set upon gimbals, where the uni- 
versality of motion in one direction ensures comparative fixedness 
m anotiicr”, “All wings obtain their leverage by presenting 
oblique surfaces to ^ ^ 

the air, the degree 
of obliquity gradu- 
ally increasing in a 
direction from be- 
hind, forwards and 
downwards, during 
extension when the 
sudden or effective 
stroke is being given, Fig 10 — Right Wing of the Beetle (Goliathus 
and gradua&y de- micans) when at rest , seen from above 



creasing in an oppo- 
site direction during 
flexion, or when the 
wing IS being more 
slowly recovcrtdpre- 
paratory to making 
a second stroke The 
effective stroke m 
insects, and this 
holds true also of 



Fig 1 1 — Right \N ing of the Beetle (Goli- 
aihus micans) when in motion , seen from 
belund This figure shows how the wing twists 
and untwists when m action, and how it forms 
a true screw. 


birds, IS therefore delivered downwards and forwards, and not, as the 
majority of writers believe, vertically, or even slightly backwards 
The wing in the insect is more flattened than in the bird , and ad\ an- 


tage IS taken on some occasions of this circumstance, particiilaily in 
heavy-bodied, small-winged, quick-flymg msects, to reverse the pinion 
more or less completely during the down and up strokes ” ** This 

is effected in the following manner The posterior margin of 
the wing IS made to rotate, during the down stroke, in a direction 
from above downwards and from behind forwards — the anterior 


margin travelling in an opposite direction and reciprocating 
The wing may thus be said to attack the air by a sc f swing 
movement from above During the up or return stroke, on the other 
hand, the posterior margin rotates m a direction from below upwards 
and from before backwards, so that by a similar but reverse screwing 
motion the pimon attacks the air from beneath ” ** A figure-of-^f 

compressed laterally and placed obliquely with its long axis running 
from left to right of the spectator, represents the movements m 
question The down and up strokes, as will be seen from this account, 
cross eaih other, the wing smiting the air during its descent from 
above, as in the bird ana bat, and during its ascent from below as 
m the flying fish and boy's kite ” (fig 12) 



Fig 12 shows the figure-of-8 made by the margins of the wing m 
extension (continuous line), and flexion (dotted Imc) As the tip of 
the wing is mid-way between its margins, a line between the continu- 
ous and dotted lines gives the figure-of-8 made by the tip The 
arrows indicate the reversal of the jplanes of the wing, and show how 
the down and up strokes cross each other. 


'* The figurc-of-8 action of the wing explains how an insect 
or bird may fix itself in the air, the backward and forward recipro- 
cating action of the pinion affording sujiport, but no propulsion 
In these instances the backward and forward strokes are made to 
counterbalance each other Although the figurc-of-8 represents with 
considerable fidelity the twisting of the wing upon its axis during 
extension and flexion, when the insect is playmg its wmgs b< fore; an 
object, or still better when it is artificially fixed, it is otherwise when 
the down stroke is added and the insect is fairly on the wing and pro- 
gressing rapidly In this case the wing, in virtue of its being earned 
forward by the liody in motion, describes an undulating or spiral 
course, as shown in fig 13 ” 

, ** The down and up strokes are compound movements — 
the termination of the down stroke embracing the beginning of the 
up stroke, and the termination of the up stroke including the begin- 
ning of the down stroke This is necessary in order that the down 
and up strokes may glide into each other m such a manner as to 
prevent jerking and unnecessary retardation ” ’ . . . 

• This continuity of the down into the up stroke and the converse 
IS greatly facilitated by the elastic ligaments at the root and in the 
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The wing of the bird, like thfi^t Qf the insect, is concavo-convex, 
and or less twisted upon itself extended, so that the aatccior 
Qt thick margin of the pinion presents a different degree of curvature 
to that of the posterior or tnm margin This twisting is in a great 
measure owing to the manner in which the bones of the wing arc 
twisted upon themselves, add the spiral nature of their articular 
surfaces —the long axes of the Joints always intersecting each other 



Fig. 1 1 -^Wave iaack made by the wing in progressive flight a, 6, 
Crests of the whve ; c, d, e, up strokes ; sr, down strokes , /, point 
corresponding to the anterior margin of the wmgi and forming a centre 
for the downward rotation of the wing (a, g) ; g. pomt corresponding 
to the postenor margin of the wing, and forming a centre for the 
upward rotation of the wing (d, /), 


at right angles, and the bones of the elbow and wrist making a ouarter 
of a turn or so during extension and the same amount during ncxion 
As a result of this disposition of the articular surfaces, the wing ma> 
be shot out or extended, and retracted or flexed m nearly the same 
plane, the bones composing the wing rotating on their axes during 
either movement (hg 14) The secondary action, or the revolving of 

Extension (clbow)« Flexion (wnst). 


ar‘ 


Flexion (clbow)^ Extension (wrist). 

Fig 14 — a, b, line along which the wing travels during extension 
and flexion Ihe arrows indicate the direction m which the wing is 
spread out lu extension and closed or folded in flexion. 



the component bones on Ihcir own axes, is of the greatest importance 
in the movements of the wing, as it communicates to the hand and 
forearm, find consequently to the primary and secondary feathers 
which they bear, ihe precise angles necessary for flight. It m fact 
ensures that the wing, and the curtain or frinj?e of the wing which 
the primary and secondary feathers form, shall be screwed into and 
down upon the wind m extension, and unscrewed or withdrawn 
from the wind during flexion The wing of the bird may thercfoio 
be com])ared to a huge gimlet or auger, the axis of the gimlet repre- 
senting the bones of the wing, the flanges or spiral thread of the gipilet 

the primar> and secondary 
feathers ” (figs 15 and 16) 

. ** From this descrip- 

tion it will be evident that 



Fig t5 -Right Wing of the Red- 
legged Partndge (Pefdix rubra) Dorsal 
aspect as seen from above 


by the mci c rotation of tlu' 
bones of the forearm aira 
hand the maximum and 
ramimum of resistance is 
sccure'd much m the same 
way that lias object is 
attained by the alt (mate 
dipping and leathering of 
an oir . “1 he wing, both when at rest and when m motion, 

may not inaptly bo compared to the blade of an ordinary screw 
propeller as employed in navigation Ibus tlic general outline of 

the wing conospondselosdy 
With the outline of the 
propeller (fr^s 11, 16 and 
18), and the track desenbed 
by the wmg in space* is 
tivi sied upon itself propeller 
fashion ' (figs 12, 20, 21, 
22, 23) The great velocity 
with which the wmg w 
driven converts the impres- 
sion or blur made by it 
into what is c'quivalent to a 
solid for the time being, in the same wav that the spokes of a wheel 
in violent motion, as is well understood, more or leas completely 



Fig 16 — Right Wing of the Red- 
legged Partridge (Pe 7 d^^ rubra) Dorsal 
and ventral aspects as seen from be- 
hind. showing auger-like conformation 
of wmg. Compare with figs ii and 18 


substance of the wm£( These assist in ek'vating, and, when necessary, 
m flexing and elevating it They counteract in some measure what 
may be regarded as the dead weight of the ^ing, and arc especially 
useful in giving it contmuous play 
^ The iqnportance of the twisted configuration or screw-Uke form 
cannot be over-estimated That this shape is intimately associated 
with flight is apparent from the fact that the rowing feathers of the 
wmg of the bird are every one of them distinctly spiral in their 
nature ; in facU one entire rowing father is equivalent— morpho- 
logically and physiologically***tn one entire msect wing. In the 


occupy the space contained within the rim or circumference of thn 
whed 9, 20 and 21) 

Tna wing Of the bat beats a oonsidetable resemblanee to 
that of the insect, laaemuch as it consists of a delicatof semi-trana* 
parent, continuous 
membrane, supported in 
divers directions, par- 
ticularly towards its 
anterior margin, by a 
system of osseous stays 
or stretchers which con- 
fer upon it the degree 
of rigidity requisite for 
flight It is, as a rule, 
deeply concave on its Fig 17 —Right Wing of the Bat (PAyf- 
undcr or ventral surface, loctna gracilis)^ Dorsal aspect as seen from 
and m this respect re- above, 
sembles the wing of the 

heavy-bodied birds The movement of the bat’s wing in extension 
IS a spiral one, the spiral running alternately from below upwards 
and forwards and from above downwards aUd backwards The 
action of the wing of the bat, and the movements of its component 
Ixmes, are essentially 
the same as m the bird 
(figs 17 and 18) 

... The wmg strikes 
the air precise^ as a 
boy's kite would if it 
were jerked by its string, 
the only difference being 
that the kite is pulled 
forwards upon the wind 
by the string and the 
hand, whereas m the 
insect, bird and bat 
the wmg is pushed forwards on the wind by the weight of the body 
and the power residing m the jiimon itself (fag, 19)? 



Fig. iB.-Right Wmg of the Bat (Phyh 
locina gracilis Dorsal and ventral aspects, 
as seen from behind These show the 
screw-Ukc configuration of the wing, and 
also how the wmg twists and untwists 
during its action. 




Fig 19 — The Cape Barn-owl (Stnx capensts), showing the kite- 
like surfaces presented by the ventral aspect of the wings and body 
in flight. 

The figure^of^S and kite>like action of the wing referred to 
lead us to explain how it happens that the wing^ which in many 
instances is a comparatively small and delicate organ, can yet 
attack the air with such vigour as to extract from it the recoil 
necessary to elevate and propel the flying creature. The accom- 
panying figures from one of Pettigrew’s later memoirs’ will 
sme to explain the rationale (figs 20, 21, 22 and 23) 

As will be seen from these figures, the wing during its vibration 
sweeps through a comparatively very large space This space, 
as already explained, is practically a solid basis of support for 
the wing and for the flying animal The wing attacks the air 
m such a manner as virtually to have no slip— this for two 
reasons The wing reverses instantly and acts as a kite during 
nearly the entire down and up strokes. The angles, moreover, 
made by the wing with the horizon during the down and up 
strokes are at no two intervals the same, but (and this is a 

wmg of the martin, where the bones of the pinion are short, and m 
some respects rudimentary, the primary ana secondary feathers are 
greatly developed, and banked up in such a manner that the wmg 
as a whole presents the same curves as those displayed by the 
insect’s wmg, or by the wing of the eagle, where the bones muscles 
and feathers have attained a maximum development The con- 
formation ot the Wing is such that it presents a waved appearance 
in every direction'r -the waves running longitudinally, transversely 
and obhquely Tht greater portion 01 the wmg may con&ecjuently 
be removed without essentially altering either its form or its func- 
tions Tins IS proved by making sections in various directions, 
and by finding that in so^e instances as much as two-thirds of the 
wmg may be lopped oft without materially impairing the power of 
flight." — Trans Pov. Soc Edtn, vol xxvi pp 325, 326 

’ “ On the Various TModes o| Flight in rcla&on to Aeronautics," 
Proc Roy* Inst , 1867 * ** ^be Mechanical Appliances by which 
Fhght 18 attained in the Animal Kingdom/* Trans* Linn* Soc,^ 
1867, 

» '* On the Physiology of Wings , being an analysis ot the move- 
ments W which flight is produced m the Insect, Bat and Bird/* 
Trans, Roy Soc Edin vol ?6, 
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fUBarkable owcuntstence) th^ axe alwa^e adaiMed to the ipeed 
atwhich the wag is travelling tar the time be^. Hie increase 
and decrease m the angles made by the wing as it hastens to 
and fro are due partly to the resistance offered by the arc, and 
partly to the mechanism and mode of application of the wing 
to the air. The wing, during its vibrations, rotates upon two 
separate centres, the tip rotating round the root of the wmg as 
an axis (short axis of wing), the posterior maigm rotating around 



Fio. 22, Fio, 23, 

Figs 20, 21, 22 and 23 show the area mapped out by the left wing 
of the Wasp when the insect is fixed and the wing made to vibrate 
Uhese figures illustrate the various angles mado by the wmg with the 
horizon as it hastens to and fro, and show how the wmg rcvetbcs and 
reciprocates, and how it twists upon itself in opposite directions, and 
describes a figurc-of-8 track m space Figs 20 and 22 represent the 
forward or down stroke (ah c d e f g), figs 21 and 23 the backward 
or up stroke (g ht j h I a) The terms forward and back strokes are 
here employed with reference to the head of the insect x, x\ lint 
to represent the horizon* If fig 22, representing the down or forward 
stroke, be placed upon fig 23, representing the up or backward 
stroke, it wul be seen that the mng rroises tts own track more or less 
completely at every stage of the down and up strokes* 

the anterior margin Oong axis of wmg) The wing is really 
eccentric in its nature, a remark which applies also to the rowmg 
featliers of the bird’s wing The com^iund rotation goes on 
throughout the entire down and up strokes, and is intimately 
associated with the power which the wmg enjoys of alternately 
seizing and evading the air 

The compound rotation of the wing is greatly facilitated by 
the wmg being elastic and flexible It is this which causes the 
wing to twist and untwist diagonally on its long axis when it is 
made to vibrate The twisting referred to is partly a vital and 
partly a mechanical act , — ^that is, it is occasioned in part by 
the action of the muscles and in part by the greater resistance 
experienced from the air by the tip and posterior margin of the 
wing as compared with the root and anterior margin,-— the re- 
sistance experienced by the tip and posterior margin causing 
them to reverse always subsequently to the root and anterior 
margin, which has the effect of throwing the anterior and posterior 
margins of the wing into figure-of-8 curves, as shown at figs. 
9, II, 12, 16, 18, 20, 21, 22 and 23 

The compound rotation of the wing, as seen in the bird, is 
represented m fig 24. 

Not the least curious feature of the wmg movements is the 
remarkable power which the wing possesses of making and 
utilizing Its own currents Thus, when the wing descends it 
draws after it a strong cunrent, which, being met by the wing 
during Its ascent, greatly increases the efficacy of the up stroke. 
Similarly and conversely, when tte wmg ascends, it creates an 
upward current, which, being met by the wing when it descends, 
powerfully contributes to the efficiency of the down stroke 
This statement can be readily verified by experiment both with 
natural and artificial wings. Neither the up nor the down stredtes 
arc complete in themselves 

The wing to act efficiently must be driven at a certain speed, 
and m such a manner that the down and up strokes shall glide 
into each other. It is only m this way that the air can be made 
to pulsate, and that the rhythm of the wipg and the air waves 
can be made to correspond. The air must 1 m seized and let go 
in a certain order and at a certain speed to extract a maximum 


recoil. The rapidity 0! tht wm^ movements is regulated by the 
size of the wing, sniall wings being driven at a very higher 
speed than larger ones. The different parts of the wing, more- 
over, travel at different degrees of velocity— the tip and posterior 
margin of the wing always rushing through a much greater 
space, m a given time, than the root and anterior margui. 



Fig 24 —Wmg of the Bird with 
a, b, Short axis of the ^%mg (axis 
for lip of wmg, h) 
e, df Long axis (axis Tor posterior 
margin of wmg, A, », ;, A, /)* 
Short axis of rowing 
feathers oi wmg. 

r, s, Long axis of rowing feathers 
of wing The rotation of 
the rowing feathers on 


its root (a, h) cranked forwards. 

their long axis (the> are 
eccentrics) enables them 
to open or separate during 
the U 13 , and close or come 
together during the down 
strokes 

s /, g />, concave shape presented 
by the under surface of the 
wing. 


The rapidity of travel of the insect wing is in some cases 
enormous. The wasp, for instance, is said to ply its wings at 
the rate of no, and the common house-fly at the rate of 330 
beats per second Quick as are the vibrations of natural wings, 
the speed of certain parts of the wing is amazingly increased 
Wings as a rule arc long and narrow. As a consequence, a 
comparatively slow and very 
limited movement at the root 
confers great range and im- 
mense speed at the tip, the 
speed of each portion of the 
wmg increasing as the root of 
the wmg IS receded from This 
is explained on a principle well 
understood in mechanics, viz. 
that when a wing or rod 
hinged at one end is made to 
move m a circle, the tip or 
free end of the wing or rod 
describes a much wider cirde 
in a given time than a portion 
of the wing or rod nearer the 
hinge (fig. 25). 

One naturally inquires why 
the high speed of wings, and 
why the progressive mcrease 
of speed at their tips and 
posterior margins ? The 
answer is not far to seek. If 
the wings were not driven at 
a high speed, and if they were 
not eccentrics made to revolve 
upon two separate axes, they 
would of necessity be large 
cumbrous structures , but 
large heavy wings would be 
worsii, they would (if too large), instead of controlling the 
air, be controlled by it, and so cease to be flying organs. 

There is, however, another reason why wings should be made 
to vibrate at high speeds. The air^ as explained, is a very light, 
thm, elastic medium, which yields on the slightest pressure, and 
unless the wings attacked it with great violence the necessary 
recoil or resistance could not be obtained The atmosphere, 
because of its great tenuity, mobility and comparative imponder- 
ability, presents little resistance to bodies pacing through it at 
low velocities. If, however, the speed be greatly accelerated. 



Fig 25 shows how different 
portions of the wmg travel at 
different degrees of speed In tins 
figure the rod 2, A, lunged at x, 
represents the wing When the 
wmg IS made to vibrate, its several 
portions travel through the spaces 
2 A /, ; A /, g A and e a c m 
exactly the same interval of tune. 
The part of the wing marked b, 
which corresponds with the tip, 
Cfmsequently travels very much 
more rapidly than the part marked 
a, which corresponds with the root, 
mn,op^ curves made by the wmg 
at the end of the up and down 
strokes , r, position of the wmg at 
tlie middle of the stroke, 

difficult to work, and what is 
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the action of even an ordinary cane is sufficient to elicit a recoil. 
Thu comes of the action and reaction of matteri the resistance 
experienced varying accordiiiff to the density of the atmosphere 
and the shape^ extent and velocity of the body acting upon it. 
While, therefore, scarcely any impediment u offered to the pro^ 
gress of an animal in motion in the air, it u often exceedingly 
difficult to compress the air with sufficient rapidity and energy 
to convert it into a suitable fulcrum for securing the necessary 
support and forward impetus Thu arises from the fact that 
bodies moving in air experience a mintmum of resistance and 
occasion a maximum of displacemenL Another and very obvious 
difficulty u traceable to the great disparity in the weight of air 
as compared with any known solid, and the consequent want of 
buoying or sustaining power which that disparity involves If 
we compare air with water we find it is nearly zooo tunes lighter 
To meet these peculiarities the insect, bird and bat are furnished 
with extensive flying surfaces in the shape of wings, which they 
apply with singular velocity and power to the air, as levers of 
the third order. In this form of lever the power is applied 
between the fulcrum and the weight to be raised. The power 
IS represented by the wing, the fulcrum by the air, and the 
weight by the body of the flying animal Although the third 
order of lever is particularly inefficient when the fulcrum is rigid 
and immobile, it possesses singular advantages when these 
conditions are reversed, that is, when the fulcrum, as happens 
with the air, is elastic and yielding In this instance a very slight 
movement at the root of the pinion, or that end of tlie lever 

directed towards the body, 
IS followed by an immense 
sweep of the extremity of 
the wing, where its elevat- 
ing and propelling power 
is greatest — ^this arrange- 
ment ensuring that the 
large quantity of air 
necessary for support and 
propulsion shall be com- 
pressed under the most 
favourable conditions 
In this process the 
weight of the body per- 
forms an important part, 
by acting upon the in- 
clined planes formed by 
the wings m the plane of 
progression The power 
and the weight may thus 
be said to reciprocate, the 
two sitting as it were side 
by sule and blending their 
peculiar influences to pro- 
duce a common result, as 
indicated at fig 26 
When the wings descend 
they elevate the body, the 
wings being active and 
the body passive ; when 
the body descends it con- 
tributes to the elevation of 
the win^s,* the body being 
active and the wings more or less passive It is in this way that 
weight forms a factor inflight, the wings and the weightof the body 
reciprocating and mutually assisting and relievmjg each other 
This is an argument for employing four wmgs in artificial flight, — 
the winp being so arranged that the two which are up sl^U 
always by their fall mechanically elevate the two which are 
down Such an arrangement 1$ calculated greatly to conserve 
the driving power, and as a consequence, to reduce the weight 

^ The other forces which assist in elevating the wings are— (a) the 
elevator muscles of the wings, (ft) the elastic properties of the wings, 
and (c) the reaction of the compressed air on the under surfaces of 
the wings. 


Vf 



Fig 26 — In this figure /, /' represent 
the movable fulcra furnished by the 
dir, p p' the power residing in the wing, 
and ft the body to be moved In order 
to make the problem of flight more in- 
telligible, the lever formed by the wing 
IS prolonged beyond the body (ft), and 
to the root of the wing so extended the 
weight (ff^ w') IS attached, a- represents 
the universal joint by which the wing 
IS attaclied to the body When the 
wmg ascends as shown at />, the air 
(fulcrum f) resists its upward passage, 
and forces the body (ft) or its repre- 
sentatives (w) slightly downwards 
When the wmg descends as shown at 
p\ the air (fulcrum /') resists its down- 
ward passage, and forces the body (ft) 
or Its rqiresontative («;') slightly up- 
wards From this it follows that when 
the wmg rises the body falls, and vice 
versa -the wmg descnhmg the arc of 
a large circle (/ /'), the bo<ly (ft), or the 
weights (w, w') representing it, describ- 
ing the arc of a small circle. 


That the we^ht of the body plays an important part in the 
production of flight may be proved by a very simple experiment 
If two quiU feathers are fixed m an ordinary coric, and so arranged 
that they expand and arch 


above it (fig 27), it is found 
that if the apparatus be 
dropped from a vertical 
height of 3 yds. it does 
not fall vertically down- 
wards, but downwards and 
forwards in a curve, the 
forward travel amounting 
in some instances to a yard 
and a half Here the cork, 
in falling, acts upon the 
feathers (which are to all 
intents and purposes wings), 
and these in turn act upon 
the air, in such a manner as 
to produce a horizontal 
transference 

In order to utilize the air 





Fig 27 — a, ft, quill feathers ; c, 
cork , rf, s, /, g, downward and for- 
ward curved trajectory made by the 
fcatherb and cork before reaching the 
ground (ft, f) 


as a means of transit, the body in motion, whether it moves 

in virtue of the life it possesses, or because of a force super- 

added, must be heavier than air It must tread with its 
wings and rise upon the air as a swimmer upon the water, 
or as a kite upon the wind This is necessary for the simple 

reason that the body must be active, the air passive The 

flying body must act against gravitation, and elevate and 
carry itself forward at the expense of the air and of the force 
which resides in it, whatever that may be If it were other- 
wise — if it were rescued from the law of gravitation on the 
one hand, and bereft of independent movement on the other. 
It would float about uncontrolled and uncontrollable like an 
ordinary balloon 

In flight one of two things is necessary Either the wings must 
attack the air with great violence, or the air in rapid motion must 
attack the wings either suffices If a bird attempts to fly in a 
calm, the wings must be made to smite the air after the manner 
of a boy’s kite with great vigour and at a high speed In this 
case the wings fly the bird If, however, the bird is fairly 
launched m space and a stiff breeze is blowing, all that is required 
m many instances is to extend the wings at a slight upward 
angle to the horizon so that the under parts of the wings present 
kite-like surfaces In these circumstances the rapidly moving 
air flies the bird The flight of the albatross supplies the necessary 
illustration If by any chance this magnificent bird alights 
upon the sea he must flap and beat the water and air with his 
wings with tremendous energy until he gets fairly launched 
This done he extends his enormous pinions^ and sails majestically 
along, seldom deigning to flap his wings, the breeze doing the 
work for him A familiar illustration of the same principle may 
lie witnessed any day when children are engaged in the pastime 
of kite-fiying If two boys attempt to fly a kite in a calm, the 
one must hold up the kite and let go when the other runs In 
this case the under surface of the kite is made to strike the still 
air If, however, a stiff autumn breeze be blowing, it suffices if 
the boy who formerly ran when the kite was let go stands still. 
In this case the air m rapid motion strikes the under surface 
of the kite and forces it up The string and the hand are to the 
kite what the weight of the flying creature is to the inclined 
planes formed by its wings 

The area of the insect, bird and bat, when the wmgs are fully 
expanded, is greater that of any other class of animal, 
their weight being proportionally less. As already stated, 
however, it ought never to be forgotten that even the lightest 
insect, bird or bat is • vastly heavier than the air, and that ho 
fixed relation exists between the weight of body and expanse 
of wing in any of the orders. We have thus light-bodied and 

^ The wings of the albatross, when fully extended, measure across 
the back some 14 ft They are exceedingly narrow, being sometimes 
under a foot in width. 
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]ax|;e^in^d insects and birds, as the butterfly and heron ; and 
others with heavy bodies and small wmgs, as the beetle and 
partndge. Sunil^ remarks are to be made of bats Those 
apparent inconsistencies m the dimensions of the body and wings 
are readily explained by the greater muscular development 
of the heavy-b^ied, small-winged insects, birds and bats, and 
the increased power and rapidity with which the wings m them 
are made to oscillate. This is of the utmost importance in the 
science of aviation, as showing that flight may be attamed by a 
heavy powerful animal with comparatively small wings, as well 
as by a lighter one with greatly enlarged wings While, therefore, 
there is apparently no correspondence between the area of the 
wing and the animal to be raised, there is, except in the case of 
sailing insects, birds and bats, an unvarying relation as to the 
weight and number of oscillations ; so that die problem of flight 
would seem to resolve itself into one of weight, power, velocity 
and small surfaces, versus buoyancy, debility, diminished speed 
and extensive surfaces — ^weight in either case being a stne qua 


this we have a partial explanation of the buoyancy of insects, 
and the great lifting power possessed by birds and bats,— -the 
bats carrying their young without inconvenience, the birds elevat- 
ing surprising quantities of fish, game, carrion, &c. (fig. aS). 

While, as explained, no definite relation exists between the 
weight of a flying animal and the size of its flying surfaces, there 
being, as stated, heai y-l>odicd and small-wmgcd insects, birds 
and bats, and the converse, and while, as has been shown, flight 
1$ possible within a wide range, the wings being, as a rule, in 
excess of what are required for the purposes of flight, — still it 
appears from the researches of L de Lucy that there is a general 
law, to the effect that the larger the volant animal, the smaller, 
by comparison, are its flying surfaces. The existence of such 
a law is very encouraging so far as artificial flight is concerned, 
for It shows that the fiying surfaces of a large, heavy, powerful 
flying machine will be comparatively small, and consequently 
comparatively compact and strong. This is a point of very 
considerable importance, as the object desiderated m a flying 


machine is elevating capacity 
De Lucy tabulated his results as under .— 


Insects, 

Birds 

Names. 

Flying Surface 
referred to the 
Kilogramme 
as 2 lb 8 oz 3 dwt 

2 gr avoird 
» 2 3 oz 4 428 

dr troy 

Names. 

Flying Surface 
referred to the 
Kilogramme 

Gnat • • . • • 

Dragon-fly (small) 
Coccmella (Lady-bird) 
Dragon-fly (common) 
Tipula, or Daddy-long-legs 
Bee .... 

Meat-fly . • . . 

Drone (blue) . • 

G>ckchafcr • • • 

/ Stag-beetle \ 
Lucanusj (female) f * 
cervus\ Stag-beetle \ 

{ (male) / • 

Rhinoceros-beetle • 

ft m. 

'll 8 92 

7 2 56 

5 13 87 

5 2 89 

3 5 

I 2 74I 

I 3 54* 

I 2 20 

X 2 30 

1 X 39* 

0 8 33 

0 6 Z22* 

Swallow • • • • 

Sparrow . . • , 

Turtle-dove • 

Pigeon . • . • 

Stork 

Vulture .... 

Crane of Australia . • 

1 

ft in 

X X X04I 

0 5 142* 

0 4 100* 

0 2 X13 

0 2 20 

0 X zz6 

0 0 X30 


non 

That no fixed relation exists between the area of the wings and 
the size and we^ht of the body to 
be elevated is evident on comparing 
the dimensions of the wings and 
bodies of the several orders of insects, 
bats and birds. If such comparison 
be made, it will be found that the 
pinions m some instances dimmish 
while the bodies increcuse, and the 
converse No practical good can 
therefore accrue to aviation from 
elaborate measurements of the wings 
and body of any flying thing ; neither 
can any rule be laid down as to the 
extent of surface required for sus- 
taining a given weight in the air. 

The statements here advanced are 
borne out by the fact that the wings 
of insects, bats and birds may be 
inatcrially reduced without impair- 
ing their powers of flight In such 
cases the speed with which the 
wings are driven is increased m 
the direct ratio of the mutilation. 

The inference to be deduced from the foregoing is plainly this, 
that even m large-bodied, small-wmged insects and birds the 
wmg-surface is greatly in excess, the surplus wing area supplying 



Fig 28. — Hawk and Pigeon^ 


" It 18 easy, by the aid of this tabic, to follow the order, always 
decreasing, of the surfaces, m proportion as the winged animal in- 
creases in size and weight Thus, in companng the insects with one 
another, we find that the gnat, which weighs 460 times less than the 
stag-beetle, has 14 times more of surface The lady-bird weighs 
X50 times less than the stag-beetle, and possesses 5 times more of 
surface, &c It is the same with the birds The sparrow weighs 
about 10 times less than the pigeon, and has twice as much suiiace 
The pigeon weighs about 8 times less than the stork, and has twice 
as much surface The sparrow weighs 339 times less than the 
Australian crane, and possesses 7 times more surface, Ac If now 
we compare the insects and the birds, the gradation will become 
even much more stnkmg The gnat, for example, weighs 97,000 
times less than the pigeon, and has 40 times more surface , it weighs 
three millions of times less than the crane of Australia, and possesses 
X40 times more of surface than this latter, the weight of which is 
about 9 kilogrammes 500 grammes (23 tb 3 oz 9 dwt troy, 20 Ib X3 oz 
2} dr avoirdupois) 

The Australian crane, the heaviest bird weighed, is that which has 
the smallest amount of surface, for, referred to the kilogramme, it 
does not give us a surface of more than 899 square centimetres (139 
sq in ), that is to say, about an eleventh part of a square metres 
But every one knows that these grallatorial animals are excellent 
birds of flight. Of all travellmg birds they undertake the longest 
and most remote journeys They are, m addition, the eagle excepted, 
the birds which elevate themselves the highest, and the flight of which 
18 the Irngest maintained ^ 

The way in which the natural wing rises and falls on the air, 
and reciprocates with the body of the flying creature, has a very 
obvious bearing upon artificial flight In natural flight the body 
of the flying creature falls slightly forward in a curve when the 


that degree of elevating and sustaining power which is necessary i o« tu Fhght of Btrds, of Bias and of Inseeis, tn rsftnneo to th$ 
to prevent undue exertion on the part of the volant animal, m subfset of Acnal LocomoHon, by L de Lucy (Pans) 
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wing ascends^ and is slightly elevated in a curve when the wing 
descends. The wing and bod^ are consequently always playing 
at cross purposes, the wing rising when the body is falhng and 
vice versa. The alternate nse and fall of the body and wing of 
the bird are well seen when contemplating the flight of the gull 



Fig. 29 shows how in progressive flight the wing and the body 
describe waved trackst-^ the crei»ts of the waves made by the wing 
(<*» *) being i>lact<l opposite the crests of the waves made by 

the body 1,2, 3,4, 3), 

from the stern of a steamboat, as the bird is following in the wake 
of the vessel. The complementary movements referred to are 
mdicated at fig. sq, where the continuous waved line represents 
the trajectory made by the wing, and the dotted waved line that 
made by the body. As will be seen from this figure, the wtng 
advances both when %t rises and when it jails. It is a peculiarity 
of natural wings, and of artificial wings constnicted on the 
principle of living wings, that when forcibly elevated or depressed, 
even m a strictly vertical direction, they inevitably dart forward 
If, for instance, the wing is suddenly depressed m a vertical 
direction, as at a of fig 29, it at once darts downwards and 
forwards in a double curve (see continuous line of "figure) to c, 
thus converting the vertical down stroke into a down, oblique, 
forward stroke. If, again, tlie wing be suddenly elevated in a 
strictly vertical direction, as at r d, the wing as certainly darts 
upwards and forwards m a double curve to e, thus converting 
the vertical up strokes ihto an ilpivard, oblique, forward stroke 
The same thing happens wheji the wing is depressed from eto f 
and elevated from g to hf the.wing describing a waved track as at 

There are good reasons why the wings should always be in 
advance of the body. A bird when flying is a body in motion , 
but a body in motion tends to fall not vertically downwards, 
but downwards and fonvards The wings consequently must 
be made to strike forwards and kept in advance of the body of the 
bird if they are to prevent the bird from falling downwards and 
forwards. If the wings were to strike backwards m aerial flight, 
the bird would turn a forward somersault 

That the wings invariably strike forwards during the down and 
up strokes in aerial flight is proved alike by observation and 
experiment. If any one watches a bird rising from the ground 
or the water, he cannot fail to perceive that the head and body 
are slightly tilted upwards, and that the wings are made to 
descend with great vigour in a downward and forward direction 
The dead natural wing and a properly constructed artificial 
wmg act in precisely the same way. If the wing of a gonnet, 
}ust shot, be removed and made to flap in what the operator 
believes to be a strictly vertical downward direction, the tip of 
the wing, !h spite of him, will dart forwards between 2 and 3 ft 
—the amount of forward movement being regulated by the 
rapidity of the down stroke. This is a very striking experiment 
Ttie same thing happens with a properly constructed artificial 
wing. The down stroke with the artificial as with the natural 
wing is invariably converted into an oblique, downward and 
forward stroke. No one ever saw a bird in the air flapping its 
wings towards its tail. The old idea was that the win^ during 
the down stroke pushed the body of the bird in an upward and 
forward direction , m reality the wings do not push but puU, and 
m order to pull they must dways be m advance oi the body to 
be flown If the wings did not themselves fly forward, they could 
not possibly cause the body of the bird to fly forward. It is the 
wings which cause the bird to fly. 

It only remains to be stated that the wing acts as a true kite, 
during both the down and the up strokes, its under concave 
or biting surface, in virtue of the forward travel communicated 
the body of the flying creature, being closely applied 
MMljiiir, during both its ascent and its descent. This explains 
the Mn 


how the wmg famishes a persisteat buoyancy alike vdien it rises 
and when it Ms (fig. 30).^ . _ . 

The natural kite foniM by die wing dxflters from the artificial 
kite only m this, that the former is capable of being moved m 
all Its parts, and is more or less flexible and diastic, whereas the 
latter is comparatively rigid. The flexibility and elasticity of 
the kite fonned by the naturall wing are rendered necessary by 
the fact that the wing, as already stated, is practically hinged 
at its root and along its anterior noargm, an arrangement which 
necessitates its several parts travelling at different degrees of 
speed, in proportion as they are removed from the axes of 
rotation. Thus the tip travels at a higher speed than the root, 
and the posterior margm than the anterior margin. This begets a 
tmsHng diagonal movement of the wing on its long axis, which, but 
for the elasticity referred to, would break the wing into fragments. 
The elasticity contnbutes disc to the continuous play of the wing, 
and ensures that no two parts of it shall reverse at exactly the 
same mstant. If the wing was inelastic, every part of it would 
reverse at precisely the same moment, and its vibration would be 
charactenzed by pauses or dead points at the ond of the down 
and up strokes which would be fatal to it as a flying organ. 



Fig 30 show<i the kite-like action of the wmg during the clown and 
up strokes, how the angles made by the wing with the honaon {a, b) 
vary at every stage of tliese strokes, and liow the wing evades the 
superimpostJ air during tlie up stroke, and seizes the nether air 
during the down stioke In this figure the spaces between the double 
dotted lints {c g, t b) represent the down strokes, the single dotted line 
[hf 1) reprcbcnlmg tlie up stroke The klte-like surfaces and angles 
made by the wing with the horizon («, 6) during the down strokes 
are mdicated at c d e f f k I m,-- those made during the up strokes 
being mdicated at g k t As the down and up strokes run into each 
other, and the convex surface of the wmg is always directed upwards 
and the concave surface downwards, it follows that the upper surface 
of the wing evades m a great measure the upper air, while the under 
surface Seizes the nether air It 1$ easy to understand fiom this 
figure how the wmg always flying forwards furnishes a persistent 
buoyancy* 

The elastic properties of the wing are absolutely essential, when 
the mechanism and movements of the pinion are taken into 
account. A rigid wing can never be an effective flying instru- 
ment 

The klte-like surfaces referred to in natural flight are those 
upon which the constructors of flying machines very properly 
ground their hopes of ultimate success. These surfaces may be 
conferred on artificial wings, aeroplanes, aerial screws or similar 
structures ; and these structures, if we may judg'C from what 
wc find m nature, should be oj moderate size and elastk* The power 
of the flying organs will be mcreased if they are driven at a com- 
paratively high speed, and particularly if tkay are made to 
reverse and reciprocate, as in this casq will practically 
create the currents upon which they destined to nse and 
advance* The angles marie by the kitG 4 ike surfaces with the 
horieon should vary accetriiM to dkCuihatailces They should 
be small when the speed is and vice yaM. This, as stated, 
IS true of natural wings. It should abu be tw of artifikdal wings 
and their analogues. 

Artificidl Fltght.-^'We are now in a flater upon a 

consideration of artificial wings and wipf and of 

artificial flight and flying machines. ^ 

We begin with artificial wings TfUm authenti- 

cated account of an artificial wing |tas given by ^ Borelli 
in 1670. This author, distinguished alike |ts a lai^iologist, 
mathematician ahd mechanician, describes and fifot'es a bird 
with artificial wings^ each of which consists of a rtgtd rsfd tn front 
and flexible feathers behind. The wings are represented as str^ing 
vertically downwards, as the annexed duplicate of Borelli’s figure 
shows ffig. 31) 

Borfelli was of opinion that flight resulted from the application 
of an inclined plane, which beats the axr, and which has a wedge 
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action. He, in fact, endeavours to prove that a bird wedg[cs 
itsdf forward upon the air by the pei^ndicular vibration of its 
wings, the Wings during their action forming a wedge, the base of 

which (c b e) is directed to- 
wards the head of the bird, 
the apex {a f) being directed 
towards the tail (A In the 
196th proposition of his work 
{t)e moiu antmaltum, LCiden, 
1685) he states that — 

“ If the eapcusded wings of a 
bird suspended in the air sliall 
strike tlie undisturbed air be- 
neath it with a motion pwten- 
diciilar to the horizon^ the bird 
will fly with a transverse motion 
in a plane parallel with the 
horizon *' “ If/’ he adds, “ the 
wings of the bird be expanded, 
and the under surfaces of the 
wings be struck bv the air 
ascending perpendicularly to the 
horizon with such a mrcc as 
shall prevent the bird ghding 
downwards (1 e with a tend- 
ency to fdide downwards) from 
falling, it will be urged m a 
horizontal direction ” 

Ihe same argument is re^ 
stated m different words as under — “ If the air under the wmgs be 
struck by the flexible portions of the wings {flahella^ literally fly 
flaps or small fans) with a motion perpendicular to the horizon, the 
sans {vela) and flexible portions of the wings {flabella) will yield m 
an upward direction and form a wedge, the point of which is 
directed towards the tail. Whether, therefore, the air strikes the 
wmgs from below, or the wmgs strike the air from above, the result 
IS the same, — the posterior or flexible margins of the wings yield 
in an upward diieition^ and in so doing urge the bird m a hori- 
zontal dtrtciion ” 


Fig 31 

Borelli's bird with artificial wmgs 
rs. Anterior margm of the right 
wing, consisting of a rigid 1^. 
o a, Posterior margin of the right 
wmg, consisting of flexible 
feathers. 

Anterior ; and 
Posterior margms of t;he left 
wmg same as the right. 

Tail of the bird 
r g,dh, vertical direction of the 
down stroke of the wmg. 


?/’ 


There are three points m Borelli’s argument to which it is 
necessary to draw attention : (1) the direction of the down 
stroke it is stated to be vertically downwards ; (a) the construc- 
tion of the anterior margin of the wmg it is stated to consist 
of a rigid rod , (3) the function delegated to the posterior margm 
of the wing it is said to yield tn an upward direction during the 
down stroke 

With regard to the first point. It is incorrect to say the wing 
strikes vertically downwards, for, as already explained, the body 
of a flying bird is a body m motion , but as a body m motion 
tends to fall downwards and forwards, the wmg must strike 
downwards and forwards m order effectually to prevent its fall 
Moreover, in point of fact, all natural wmgs, and all artificial 
wings constructed on the natural type, invariably strike down- 
wards and forwards 

With regard to the second point, viz the supposed rigidity 
of the anterior margin pf the wmg, it 1$ only necessary to examine 
the anterior margms of natural wings to be convmced that they 
are m every case flexible and elastic. Similar remarks apply to 
properly constructed artificial wmgs. If the anterior margms of 
natural and artificial wings were rigid, it would be impossible 
to make tiiem vibrate sipoothly and continuously. Tlus is a 
matter of experiment If a rigid rod, or a wii^ with a r^id 
anterior margm, be made to vibrate, the vibration is characterized 
by an unequal jerky motion, at the end of the down and up 
strokes, which contrasts strangely with the smooth, steady 
fanning moveinent peculiar to natural wmgs. ^ 

As to the third pomt, yu^, the upward bending of the posterior 
maigin of the wiiig during the down stroke, it is necessaiy to 
remark that the statement is true if it means a slight upward 
beading, but that it U untrue if it means an extensive upward 
bending 

Borelli does not statp thp amount of upward bending, but one 
of bis followers, 5 ?. J. Marey, maintams that durmg *e down 
stroke the ^ing yields unt^ its under surface makes a backward 
angle with me bori^Eon of 45^* Marey further states that during 
the up strpke the wmg yields to a correspoodiug extent in an , 
opponte direction— the ^sterior margin of the wmg, according 


to him, passihg through an angle of 90®, plus or minus according 
to circumstanttes, every time the wing rises and falls. 

I^t the posterior margin of the wmg yields to a slight extent 
during both the down and up strokes will readily be admitted, 
alike because of the very dehcate and highly elastic properties 
of the posterior margins of the wmg, and because of the com- 
paratively great force employed in its propulsion , but that it 
docs not yield to the extent stated by Marey is a matter of 
absolute certamty. This admits of direct proof. If any one 
watches the horizontal or upward flight of a large bird he wfll 
observe that the posterior or flexible margin of the wmg never 
rises during the down stroke to a perceptible extent, so that the 
under surface of the wmg, as a wholjP, never looks backwards 
On the contrary, he will perceive that the under surface of the 
wmg (during the down stroke) invariably looks forwards and 
forms a true kite with the horizon, the angles made by the kite 
varying at every part of the down stroke, as shown more 
particularly at c d e f g, 1 j k I m of fig 30 

The authors who have adopted Borelli’s plan of artificial wmg, 
and who have endorsed his mechanical views of the wing’s action 
most fully, arc J Chabricr, H E G Strauss-Durckheim and 
Marey. Borelli’s artificial wing, it will be remembered, consists 
of a rigid rod m front and a flexible sail behind It is also made 
to strike vertically downwards According to Chabrier, the wmg 
has only one period of activity He believes that if the wmg be 
suddenly lowered by the depressor muscles, it is elevated sdely 
by the reaction of the air There is one unanswerable objection 
j to this theory the birds and bats, and some if not all the msects, 
have distinct elevator muscles, and can elevate their wings at 
pleasure when not flying and when, consequently, the reaction 
of the air is not clidited Strauss-Durckheim agrees with Borelli 
both as to the natural and the artifli lal wing. He 1$ of opinion 
that the insect abstracts from the air by means of the inclined 
plane a component force (composant) which it employs to support 
and direct itself In his theology of nature he describes a sche- 
matic wmg as consisting of a rigid ribbing m front, and a flexible 
sail behind A membrane so constructed will, according to him, 
be fit for flight It will suffice if such a sail elevates and lowers 
Itself successively. It will of its own accord dispose itself as an 
inclined plane, and receiving obliquely the reaction of the air, 
It transfers into tractile force a part of the vertical impulsion it 
has received These two parts of the wing, moreover, are equally 
indispensable to each other. 

Marey repeats Borelli and Durckheim with very trifling 
modifications, so late as 1869. He desenbes two artificial wmgs, 
the one composed of a rigid rod and sail — the rod representing 
the stiff anterior margin of the wing ; the sail, which is made of 
paper bordered with cardboard, the flexible posterior margin. 
The other wing consists of a rigid nervure m front and behmd of 
thin parchment which supports fine rods of steel. He states that 
if the wing only elevates and depresses itself, ** the resistance of 
the air is sufficient to produce all the other movements. In 
effect (according to Marey) the wmg of an msect has not the power 
of equal resistance in every part. On the antenor mazgm the 
ext^ded nervures make it rigid, while behmd it is fine and 
flexible. During the vigorous depression of the wmg,^ the nervure 
has the power of renuuning rigid, whereas the flexible portion, 
being pushed in an upward direction on account of the resistance 
It expenences from the air, assumes an oblique position which 
causes the upper surface of the wmg to look forwards.” The 
reverse of this, m Marey’s opinion, takes plac^ during the eleva- 
tion of the wing — the resistance of the air from above causing 
the upper surface of the wing to look backwards. . . . “At first,” 
he says, “ the plane of the wing is parallel with the body of the 
anim^. It lowers itself — the front part of the wing strongly 
resists, the sail which follows it bemg flexible yields, turned by 
the robbing (the anterior margm of the wmg) which lowers itself, 
the sail or posterior margin of the wing being raised meanwhile 
by the air, which sets it straight again, the saU will take an mtet- 
mediate position and mcline itself about 45° plus or minus accord- 
mg to circibnstances . . . The Wing continues its moveme^ 
of depression inclined to the horizon , but the impulse of the a v. 
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vfhich continues its effect, naturally acts upon the surface 
ivhich It strikes, has the power of resolving itself into two forces, 
a vertical and a horizontal force ; the first suffices to raise the 
animal, the second to it along ’’ ^ Marey, it will be 

observed, reproduces BorelH's artificial wing, and even his text, 
at a distance of nearly two centuries. 

The artificial wing recommended by Pettigrew is a more exact 
imitation of nature than either of the foregoing. It is of a more 
or less triangular form, thick at the root and anterior margm, 
and thin at Ae tip and posterior margin No of it is rigid 
It IS, on the contrary, highly elastic and flexible throughout. 
It is furnished with springs at its root to contribute to its con- 
tinued play, and is applied to the air by a direct piston action 
in such a way that it descends in a downward and forward 
direction during the down stroke, and ascends in an upward and 
forward direction during the up stroke. It elevates and propels 
both when it rises and falls It, moreover, twists and untwists 
during Its action and describes figure-of-8 and waved tracks m 
space, precisely as the natural wing does. The twisting is most 
marked at the tip and posterior margm, particularly that half of 
the posterior margm next the tip. llie wing when m action may 
be divided into two portions by a line running diagonally between 
the tip of the wing anteriorly and the root of the wing posteriorly 
The tip and posterior parts of the wing are more active than the 
root and anterior parts, from the fact that the tip and posterior 
parts (the wing is an eccentric) always travel through greater 
spaces, in a given time, than the root and anterior parts. 



Fic ^2 — Elastic Spiral Wmg, which twists and untwists during 
its action, to form a mobile hehx or $cr$w. This wing is made to 
vibrate by a direct piston action, and by a slight adjustment can he 
propelled vertically, horizontally or at any degree of obhquity. 


a bf Anterior margin of wing, to 
which tlie neurae or ribs 
arc oihxed 

cdf Posterior margin of wmg 
crossing anterior one 
X, Ball-and-socket joint at root 
of wing, the wing being 
attached to the side of the 
cyhnder by the socket 
Cylinder 

rr, Piston, with cross heads 
{Wf w) and piston head {s) 
0 Of stuffing boxes. 

0, /, Dnving chains 
m, Superior elastic band, which 


assists in elevating the 
wmg 

n, Infonor elastic band, which 
antagonizes m The alter- 
nate stretching of the 
superior and mfenor elastic 
bands contnbutes to the 
continuous play of the wing, 
by preventing dead points 
at the end of the down €ind 
up strokes The wing is 
free to move in a vexrical 
and horizontal direction 
and at any degree of 
obliquity 


acUon with an irregular hammer-Uke jqdovement, the pinion 
having communicated to it a smart dick at the begmning of 
every down stroke— the up stroke being more uniform. The 
following is the arrangement (fig. 3s). If the artificial wmg here 
represented (fig. 33) be compared with the natural wing as 
depicted at fig. 33, it will be seen that there is nothing m the one 
which is not virtually reproduced m the other In addition to 
the forgoing, Pettigrew recommended a double elastic wing to 
be applied to the air like a steam-hammer, by being fixed to the 



Fig 33 shows the Spiral Elastic Wings of the Gull Each 
wing forms a mobile heUx or screw 
a b, Antenor margm of left wing, x, Root of right wing with ball- 
c df Posterior margin of ditto and-socket jomt. 

d gf Primary or rowmg feathers /, Elbow joint 
of loft wing m, Wrist jomt 

g a, Secondary feathers ditto. tt, o, Hand and finger joints. 


head of the piston. This wmg, like the single wing described, 
twists and untwists as it rises and falls, and possesses all the 
characteristics of the natural wing (fig 34). 

He also recommends an elastic aeri^ screw consisting of two 
blades, which taper and become thinner towards the tips and 



Fig 34— Double Elastic Wmg dnven by direct piston action 
During the up stroke of the piston the wmg is very decidedly convex 
on its upper surface {abed, A A') , its under surface (e f gh, A A') 
being deeply concave and mclmed obhqudy upwards and forwards. 
It thus evades, to a considerable extent, the air during the up stroke 
Durinp; the down stroke of the piston the wmg is flattened out m every 
direction, and its extremities twisted in such a manner as to form 
two screws, as seen at a' 6' c' d', e' f g' B, B' The active area of 
the wmg is by this arrangement considerably diminished dunng 
the up stroke, and considerably augmented during tiie down stroke , 
the wmg seizing the air with greater avidity dunng the down than 
during the up stroke », kf elastic band to regulate the expansion 
of tlie wing , /, piston , m, piston head , n, cylmder. 


The wmg is so constructed that the posterior margin yields 
freely in a downward direction during the up stroke, while it 
yields comparatively little m an upward direction during the 
down stroke , and this is a distinguishing feature, as the wing 
IS thus made to fold and elude the air more or less completely 
during the up stroke, whereas it is made to expand and seize 
the air with avidity during the down stroke. The oblique line 
referred to as running diagonally across the wing virtually divides 
the wmg into an active and a passive part, the former elevating 
and propelling, the latter sustaining. 

It IS not possible to determine with exactitude the precise 
function discharged by each part of the wing, but experiment 
tends^ to show that tlie tip of the wmg elevates, the posterior 
margin propels, and the root sustains 

The wmg— and this is important— is dnven by a direct piston 

1 £ J Marey, Revm dss coetre setonttfipm l« Franco 9 $ do 
rifraffg/r (1869), 


posterior margins. When the screw is made to rotate, the blades, 
because of their elasticity, assume a great variety of angles, the 
angles being least where the speed of the blades is greatest and 
vice versa The pitch of the blades is thus regulated by the 
speed attained (fig. 35) 

The peculiarity of Pettigrew^s wings and screws consists in 
their elasticity, their twisting action, and their great comparative 
length and narrowness. They offer httle resistance to the air 
when they are at rest, and when in motion the speed with which 
they are driven is such as to ensure that the comparatively 
large spaces through which they travel shall practically be 
converted into solid bases of support. 

After Pettigrew enunciated his views (1867) as to the screw 
configuration and elastic properties of natural wings, and more 
espe^l3r after his introduction of spiral, elastic artificial wings, 
and elastic screws, a great revolution took place in the construc- 
tion of flying modm. Elastic aeroplanes were advocated by 
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D S. Brown, ^ elastic aenal screws by J, Armour,* and elastic 
aeroplanes, wings and screws by Alphonse Pinaud * 

Penaud’s experiments are alike interesting and instructive. 
He constructed models to fly by three different methods — ^ 
(a) bv means of screws acting vertically upwards , (fc) by aero- 
planes propelled horizontally by screws , and (r) by wmgb which 



^ 35 — Elastic Atiial ^crew -with twisted blades resembling 

wmgs (abed^ef gh) 

Xy End of driving shaft ing anterior or thick 

t, te;, Sockets m which the roots margins of blades of screw 

of the blades of the sciew dc,hg, Posterior or thm elastic 
rotate, the degne of rota maigins of blades of screw 

tion b< mg limited by steel The ariows #n, w, o, />, q, r 

sprmgs (Zs s) mdicate the direction of 

ab^ef^ tapering elastic rods form- travel 

flapped m an upward and downward direction An account of 
his hclicopt^re or screw model appeared m the Aeronaut for 
Januaiy 1872, but before giving a dcsenplion of it, it may be wt 11 
to state ver> briefl> what is known regarding the history of the 
screw as applied to the air. 

The first suggestion on this subject was given by A J P 
Paucton in 1768 This author, in his treatise on the Theone 
de la vts d* A^chtmide, describes a machme provided with two 
screws which he calls a ptirophores ** In 1706 Sir George 



Cayley gave a practical illustration of the efficacy of the screw 
as applied to the air by constructing a small machine, consisting 
of two screws made of quill feathers, a representation of which 
we annex (fig 36) Sir George writes as under — 

“ As it Dia> be an amusement to some of your readers to sec a 
machine nse m the air by mechanical means I will conclude my 
present communication by describing an mstrument of this kmd, 
which any one can construct at tlie expense of ten mmutes labout 

' The Aero-bi-plane, or First Steps to Plight,” N%nth Annual 
Report of the AeronauHcat Society of Great 1874 

* ” Resistance to Falling Planes on a Path of Translation.” Ninth 
Annual Report of the Aeronauttoal Society of Grsaf Bniaen, 1874 
» The Aeronotft for January 187a and February 187^1 
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” a and b, fig 36. are two corks, into each of which am mserted 
four wing feathers from any bud, so ns to be slightly inclined like 
tht sails of a windmill, but in opposite directions in each set A 
round shaft is fixed m the cork a, which ends in a sharp point At 
the upper part of the cork b is fixed a whalclxm^ llow, having a small 
pivot hole in its centre to receive the point ol the shaut The bow is 
then to be strung equally on each side to the upper portion of t#ie 
shaft, and the little inaciime is completed \\ uhi up the strmg by 
turning the flyers dittu< nt ways, so th4t the spring of the bow may 
unwmd them with Ihcir anterior edges ascending thin phee the 
cork with the bow att ichtd to it upon a tabh and with i linger on 
the upper cork press stiong enough to priscnt th< stnu^ from un- 
winding, and, taking it away suddenly, the instrumint will ubc to the 
ctihng 

Cawleys screws were puuluu, inasmuch as thev wert super- 
imposed and rotated in opposite directions He estim iierl thxt 
if the area of the strewb was increased to 200 sej ft and 
moved by a man, they would ele\ate him His iniert sling 
experiment is dtstnbed at length, and the apparatus figuitd 
m Nicohon's Journal^ iSoq, p 172 

Other experimenters, such as J Dcgen m 1816 and Ottoris 
Sarti m 1823, followed ( a>k\ at moderate inten ils, ( onstrneting 
fl>ing modi Is on the \ertical screw pnnripli In 1842 W 11 
Phillips succeeded it is stated m tkvatmg a steam model by 
the aid of revolving fans, which according to his account flew 
across two fields after having attained a great altitude , and m 
18^9 H Bright took out a patent for a machine to be sustained 
b\ vertical screws In 186:^ the subject of aviation by vertical 
sc lews received a fresh impulse fiom the experiments of Gustave 
dc Ponton d Amecourt, G de la Landclle, and A Nadar, who 
exhibited models driven by dock-work springs, which ascended 
with graduated weights a distance of from 10 to 12 ft. These 
models were so fragile that thev usually broke in coming in contact 
with the ground m then descent Their flight, nuieovci, was 
unsatisfactory, from the fact that it only lasted a few seconds. 



Tio 37 *— Dp la Landelk’s Fl5rmg-machme m, «, o,p 
Screws arranged on vortical axes to act verticallv upwods lUe 
vertical axes arc surmounted bj two parachutes, and thf bodj of the 
machmc is tumished with an engine, propeller, rudders and an exten- 
sive aeropline 

Stimulated by the success of his spring models, Ponton 
d’Amccourt had a small steam model constructed Ihis model, 
which was showit at the exhibition of the Aeronautical Sodkty 
of Great Britain at the Crystal Palace m x868, consisted of two 
superposed screws propelled by an engme, the steam for which 
was generated (for lightness) m an aluminium boiler. This 
steam model proved a failure, inasmuch a$ it only lifted a third 
of its own weight. Fig 37 embodies de la Landellc’s ideas. 
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All the models referred to (Cay toy's excepted were pro\ id6d 
with rigid screws In 1872 Pitoalid'' dibi^fded the rigid scTeWS 
in faVoui* of dnstitJ ones^ ^ done some years before. 

Pdnaud also substituted iadU-rubber under torsion for the 
whalebone and cltxk jprin^ of the smaller models^ and the steam 
of the larpfSr ones. His hdllcopt^te or screw-model fe remarkabfe 
for Its lightness, simpliiity and power. The accompanying 
sketch will serve to illustrate its construction (fig. 38), It con- 



Fig, 38 — Htlioopterc or Screw^Modcl, by P6naud. 


sists of tWo superposed elastic screws (a a, h b), the upper of which 
{a 0) is fixed m a vertical frame (r) , which u jiivoted in the central 
part (d) of the under screw. From the centre of the under 
screw an axle provided with a hook (e)j which performs the part 
of a crank, projects m an upward direction. Between the hook 
or crank (e) and the centre of the upper screw (a a), the india- 
rubber in a state of torsion (/) extends By fixing the lower 
screw and tuinuig the upper one a sufficient number of times 
the re(|uisile degree of torsion and power is obtained 'Fhe 
apparatus when liberated flies mto the air sometimes to a height 
of <)0 ft , and gyrates in large circles for a period varying from 
15 to 30 seconds. 

PeSnaud next directed his attention to the construction of a 
model, to be propelled by a screw and sustained by an clastic 
aeroplane extendmg hon4ontally Sir George Cayley proposed 
such a machine in x8ro, and W, S Henson constructed and 
patented a similar machine in 2842 Several inventors succeeded 
in making models fly by the aid of aeroplanes and screws, as, 
f g J. Stringfellow m 1847,* and F. du Temple m 1857. These 
models flew m a haphazard sort of a way, it being found exceed- 
ingly difficult to confer on them the necessary degree of stability 
fore and aft and laterally. Pfeaud succeeded in overcoming 
the difficulty in Question 1 ^ the invention of what he designated 
an automatic rudder. This consisted of a small elastic aeroplane 
placed aft or behind the principa! aeroptsene which is also elastic 
The two elastic aeroplanes extended horizontally and made a 
slight upward angle with the horizoni the angle made by the 
smaller aeroplatie (Ae rudder) being sUf^tly in excess of that 
made by the larger. The was india-rubber in the 

condition of torsion ; the ptbikilniti a screw. The reader will 
understand the arrangement by a reference to the accompanying 
drawing (fig 30) 

Models on the aeroptone screw type may be propelled by two 
screws, one fore and one aft, rotating m opposite directions ; 
and in the event of only ohe screw bemg employed it iilay be 
placed in front of or behind the aeroplane. 

When such a model is wound‘up and let go it descends about 
Si ft , after which, having acquired initial veloaty^ it rises and 
flies in a forward direction at a height 0! frbtri 8 in 10 ft from 


^ Cayley’s screws, as explained, were made of feathers, and con- 
sequently elastic As, however, no allusion is made m his writings 
to the superior advantages possessed l>y elastic over rigid screws, It is 
to^be wsuxtoed lt»at feathers were employed simply for convenience 
U|id>H|it|KeSS. PpttigiWw, there is reason to believe, was the first to 
the empitoyxneiit of elastic screws for acxial purposes. 

* afjg^gfetlQi w j^jjjyp ctcd a second modet, Which is described and 
figurecVlmiiSlisir Cnrp||jjpij^ 


the gifotdid fbr a distance of from rao to 230 ft. It fitos this! 
distance m frOfia zo to iz seconds, its mean spe^ being something 
like X2 ft, per second* From exj^riments n^evnth this model, 
P 4 naud calcultttes that one hOrse^powet would elevate and 
support 85 lb, 

D. S. Brown also’ wrote (1674) in support of elastic aero- 
biplanes. His experiments proved that two elastic aeroplanes 
united by a central shaft or shafts, and separated by a wide 



Fio, 39 — Aeroplane Model with Automatic Rudder 
a a, Elastic aeroplane. torsion, attached to hook 

6 b, Automatic rudder 01 crank at f By holding 

c c, Aerud screw centred at /. the aeroplane (a n) and * 

d, Frame hupportmg aeroplane, turmng the screw (c c) the 

rudder and screw neccssai y power is obt^cd 

India-rulibcr, m a state of by loision (Pthaud ) 


interval, always produce increased stability. The production 
of flight by the vertical flapping of wings is in some respects 
the most difficult, but this alsb has been attempted and achieved. 
Penaud and A H. de Vilieneuve each constructed winged 
models. Marey was not so fortunate He endeavoured to 
construct an artificial insect on the plan advocated by Borclli, 
Strauss-Durckheim and Chabner, but signally failed, his insect 
never having been able to lift more than a third of its own 
weight 

lie Vilieneuve and Pi^naud constructed their winged models 
on different types, the former selecting the bat, the latter the bird 



Fig. 4q — PSlnaud’s Artificial Flying Bird 


ahed^a^h* c* d' ElaSbc wmgs, 
which twist and untwist 
when made to vibrate. 
ah,a*h\ Anterior margins of 
wmgs 

cd^c*d\ Postenor margins of 
wmgs, 

c, Inner portions of wmgs 
attached to centim shafTbf 
model by daetSc bmM at tt 


torsion, which provides the 
motive power, by causing 
the crank situated between 
the vertical wing supports 
(g) to rotate , as the crank 
revolves the wmgs are made 
tb vfbrat^ by means of two 
rods which extend between 
the crank arid the mots of 
the wirigs 


/, India<»rribber m a state at 8^ Tall of artificial binl« 


De Vilieneuve made t^e wings of his artificial bat conical m 
shkpe aMd comparativel;^ rigid, rid controlled thb iriOvewerits 
of the wings, and made them strike downwards and forwards 
m iimtattom of natural wings. His model possessed great power 
of nsiiw. It elevated itself from the ground with ease, and flew 
ih a honzontal direction for a distance of 24 ft*, and at a velocity 
of 20 m. an hour. Pdoaud's model differed from de ViUeneuye^s 
m being provided with elastic wings, flie pdirteriidi nkrgins 
of which in addition to being elastio were free to move round the 
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atitetiir margins as rot&d axtes (^e nV India-rabber 
sprigs wei*e made to esctehdljfetWeeti thfe innfer posterfbf pkrts 
ofmVit^gs and the frame, Cbtrespomite^ to tiie backt^bne of' 
the bird, 

A vertical movement having been communicated by means » 
of india-rubber in a state of torsion to the roots of the wmgS, 
the wings themSelves, in virtue of thoir eUsticity, and^ because j 
of the rcsfetande erfcj^ienced from the twisted and 'imjiJwilrtid ! 
and formed reciprocating screws, precisely analogous to those 
originally described and figured by iVttigr^w in 1867. Penaud’s 
arrangement is shorn m fig. 40i« 

If the left wing df I%na(ud’s model (ai,cd of fig 40) be com- 
pared with theswing^of U«s* bat(fig^ 18), or Wi 3 i Pettigrew's 
artificial wing (fig. 3 e)^,t^e> 4 desKtity ol prmdpb and application 
IS at once appatatl 

la P6naud's wrtifieMd^ bird the equilibrtum. is secunsd by the 
additiotLof a tail lilHrafediLiema^ 
but on beo^liberatGdfrom file hand ft deseendsir ft.or soi wto, 
having acquired initSel velocity, it files horiaontaHy fot^adistance 
of 5Qor more feet, andtises as it flies from The fdOowmg 

are the measurements of the model in question : — lengl^of wmg 
from tip to tip, 32 in, , weight of wing, tail, frame^ ttwiarobbcr, I 
&c , 73 grammes (about 2J ounces) ) 

Flytng Jlftftf^sifes.r--HenBQn's flying maohiiie, designed m 
1843, was the earliest attempt at aviation on a great scale 
Henson was one of the first to combine aerial screws with exten- 
sive supporting structures occupying a nearly horizontal position 
The accompany mg iQastraUonocplims the combination (fig^ 41,) 



Fro 4 r, — Henson’s Aerostat. 


** The chief feature* of the Invention was the very great expanse 
of ita 8 ustainmg*plani*s, which were larger m ptuportioxi to the weight 
it had to carry than those of many birds Ihe machine advanced 
with Its front edge a ISttle raiiypd, the effect of which was to preaeat 
its under surface to the air over which it passed^ the resistance of 

whlCh^ it ilke a. hfrnng iMTid f^n Of a wmHmtll^ 

prevented the descent of the machine and its burden The bustaramg 
of the whole, therefore, depended upon the speed at w^ich it travelled 
through the air, and the angle at which its under surface impinged 
on the air m its front . . Tlie machine, fnUy prepaxad isr flight, 
was started from the top of an inchncd plane, m deseeadhig which it 
attained a velocity necessary to sustain it m its further progress# 
That velocity would be gradually destroyed by the resistance of ths 
aair to the forward flight; it was,, therefore,. the office of the steam4 
engine and the vanes it acttiated simpiy tO'Z^air the loss of velocity ; 
it was made, tharafom, only ot the power and weight necessary for 
that small eflact,*’ 1!n« editor ot Newtpn's Journal of Arts and 
Setenegs speaks of it thats The apparatus consists^ a car con* 
taming goods, paasengera, enguies, fuel, ^ to which a lect* 
asigu)ai^£rame,made ^wonder bamoockcame, and covered withcanras 
or Oiled sAk,, is attached Hus irame extends on. either aide of t^car 
ih a s fa mUi lua t m er t o the outstretchedwings of a bird ; bi»twith4hfs 
difference, that^fhctiranmijaiiinmovaM^ fihhusd thei wings arc two 
vertical fan wheels, furnished with oblique vanes, wluch are intended 
to propel the apparatus tbroogh* tlie>afr' The rainhowKhkstcnciaten 
wheels are the f^peilevs, answering to the wheels of^a^steam^hoeiv 
and aOtmglipOn the air after' tile manner of a wihdiiuH Those wheele 
recefive motiems from bands and puUevs from a steam or othen ei^xne 
contelKOdin the ear To* an axis at the stem of the car a tnaagnM 
franifl^S'attadhed, resembHng the tail^of a bird, which is also covexedr 
with canvas or^ oiled sitk, ' This^ may ^be expanded or contracted at 
pletseiira, and’ is moved up and^denvn ior the purpose of cansmg tho 
idadd&etbaaeetnd or descend.' ^ Beneath the tml iswniddcr fordireot^ 
ing courro of the tnachine toithe el^ht or to ^heilcft ; and to 
fhoditate Iht attoing a saitfs strotthed'hMwelBr two meets whiohjxise 
iromthheav, 'HTOamottat of 'Canvas iiroiM’ silk nocessazy for 
ihg up the machfbe is stated* ic be equal to one' square dbet lor each 
h«H pound ol ’height J . - 


F H. Wirrhgrtr, tbShkihg to improve 
in 1866 nthArheaesignated his aeroplnnro.* 
light, lotig, tidstoit ^struttui^ arranged^ aboVt^eadh^’dAeir in 
tiets like so mimy shelves^ They were tied teifipsthfet*h!l d WiglMs 
upimrd anghf, ahd'ccimbihed strength and lightness*. T%fe idte* 
was to obt^ ^rieidtstgfl;aintng,ptea m eomparatively^tdiattapaisO 
{With comparative ease ot ^control' ft wa» hoped that wHett the* 
(aeroplanes were' wedged forw^d m th^ air vertical screws, 
las'll tbfe body to be flown, wh fWsroplatie wouH or float 
'upon a stEKthm of' undisturbed air, and that practicalljr t*ie 
aerop^anes would give tfje saipe support as if spread out horizon- 
tally Thb accoTppanyiiig %urcs iHustratc Wenham's views, 

(figs 42 and 43) 

wingfeHow, who was originally associated with Henson, 

' and'buuta successful flying ^modd in 1847^ made a second models 


d 


Fig 42 — Wwiliani's system of Aeroplaftcs designed tocarry a man« 

I a, a, Thm planks, tapering at each thero are stretched five 

end, and attached to a bandsofboUand 15411 broad 

' mangle and 16 ft loag. the total 

' b, Similar plank for supporting length of the wob being 
! the aeronaut. 80 ft. This apparatus, 

4 c, c, Thin bands of iron, with truss when catight by a gust of 
planks a, a, and wmd, ao^aJHy liftad the 

Vertical roan. Between aeronaut* 

in 1868, m which Wenham's aeroplanes were oombmed with 
aerial screws. T^is model was on view at the exhibition of the 
Aeronautical Socroty of Gtseat Bntaiiii held at the Crystal Palace, 




F!ra. 43 --^^slmltoisysteW)iplftnn^ by Wenhanif 

a, a, Mam spar 16 ft long , dCropWes, consisting of^sbr 

b, 6, Panels, with base board for wvbi» of thm faplland 15. m« 

aeronaut attached to mam broad The aeroplanes are 

spar^ kept m parallel plane by 

0, f , Thin tierband of ktesAi with vertical divisipns'of boUand 
stnits starting fiooms rasun z ft* wide 
war* This lQrms» 4 ii propcljerp daven by 

hght framework for the the feet. 


Londbfi, in 186SI It was remarkably compact, elegant and 
light, and obtamed the £roopfuie of the exhibition for its engine, 
which was the lightest and most powerful so far constructed^ 
The ilhratrgtion Wqw (%. 44), drawn from a photograph, givesa 



Fig. 44^Stosgfettow*8» Flyng Mackbin*/ 


'fviy |(pod th*,>*nc«agentent-i«, 1.1 ( tt(§ 

supeimpQifd qier^lam*^ i itb* f, t}^ 

Xhe n)|ieiKi^M>M«l c) m thwafypSiaim4 

•«u«<fcVMPgAre«(<rf?9«<i ft.,iR^*d4itipi#ta,th»t4IUpr Zt3i«^« 
•represented a third of a horse power, and the weight .(il.tbe 
whole i(eneine# boiieir. wMtejri fuel, suMrunnesed acnotlaiiM and 
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pn^pallers) was under 12 lb, 14 siyttaining area^ if that of the 
tail (4 be j^cluded, was something like 36 $q. ft , 2 f. 3 sq ft for 
every pound. The model wge forced by its propellers along a 
wire at a great speed, but so fkr as an ol^erver could determine^ 
failed to lift Itself, notwithstanding its extreme lightness and 
the comparatively very great power employed. Stnngfellow, 
Jiowever, stated that it occasionally left the wire and was sus- 
tained by 14 aeroplanes alone. 

The aerial steamer of Thomas Mpy (fig. 45), designed in 1874, 
consisted of a light, powerful, skeleton frame resting on three 
wheels ; a v^v effective light engine constructed on a new 
pnnci|)le, which dispensed with the old-fashioned, cumbrous 
boiler, two long, narKiW, horizontal aeroplanes; and two 
comparatively very large aerial screws. The idea was to get 
up the luitial velocity by a prehmumry run on the ground This 
accomplished it was liopcd tliat the weight of the machine 
would gradually be thrown upon the aeroplanes in the same way 
that the weight of certain birds — the eagle, e.g — is thrown upon 



Fig. 45 — Moy*s Acnal Steamer. 

the wing^ after a few hops and leaps Once m the air the aero- 
planes, it was believed, would become effective in proportion to 
tlie speed attained The machine, however, did not realize 
the high expectations formed of it, and like all its predecessors 
it was dopmed to failure. 

Two pf the most famous of the next attempts to solve the 
problem of artifkial flight, by means of aeroplanes, were those 
ot Prof. S. P Langley and Sir Hiram S. Maxim, who began 
their aerial experiments about the same time (1889-1800). 
1893-1894 both had embodied their views in models and large 
flying machines 

Langley, who occupied the position of secretary to the 
Sowthsonian Institution, Washington, U.S.A., made many small 
flying models and one large one. These he designated ** aero- 
dromes ** They were all constructed on a compiQb principle, 
and were provided with extensive fl\ ing surfaces in the shape of 
rigid aeroplanes inclmed at an upward angle to the horizon, and 
more or le^s fixed on the plan advocated by Henson. The 
cardinal idto was to force thfi aeroplanes (slightly elevated at 
their anterior margins) forward^, kite-faahion, by means of power- 
ful vertual screw pcopelleti driven at high spedd— the ^eater 
the horizontal speed pirovidM by tho propellers, the greater, b> 
implication, the lifting capacity Of the aercxlrome The bodies, 
frames and aeroplanes of the aerodromes were, strengthened 
by vertical and other supports, to Which were attached aluminium 
wires to ensure absolute rigidity so far as that Was possible 
I.angley aimed at great lightness of construction, and in this he 
succeeded to a remarkable extent His aeroplanes were variously 
shaped, and were, as a rule concavo-convex, the convex surface 
being directed upwards He employed a competent staff of 
j hechanics the Smithsonian Institution^ and 
grhatilMlH^^ observed as to his operations He flew his 
smalliwWiiMHw great lecture room of the National Museum, 

«ttd ‘Ws kiwi^mes on the Potomac river about 40 m betew 
W!ashmg4im \ 

While liangley conducted his preliminaiy experiments in 
xflflth he did'inot construct and test hts steam-dnven flying 


models^ until 1893 These were made largely of steel and 
aluminiumi and one of ttjiem m ^896 made the longest flight 
then recorded for a flying machine, namely, fufly half a mile 
on the Potomac river The largest aerodrome, intended tp carry 
passengers and to be available for war purposes, was built to 
the order and at the expense of the American government, 
which granted a sum of fifty thousand doflars for its construction. 

Langley’s machine shown m flg 46 was a working model, not 
Intended to carry passengers. In configuration the body-poftioh 



FtG« 46 —Langley's Flying Machine a, Large aeroplane ; 
bt Small aeroplane , r, Propelling soews 


closely resembled a mackerel The backbone was a light but very 
ugid tube of dlununium steel, 15 ft in length, and a little more than 
2 in in diameter Tht engines wcie located m tlie portion of the 
lianiewoik corresponding to the head of tht fish , they weighed 
f>o 07 and devtloix d one horse power Theie weie four boilers made 
of thin hammered coppc‘r and weighing a httle moie than 7 lb each , 
tiuse occupied the middle jiortion of the fish The fuel used was 
rt lined gasoline, and the exticme end of the tail ot the fish was 
utihst d for a storage tank with a capacity of one quart There wcie 
twm screw propellers, which could be adjusted to different angles m 
picictice, to provide for steenng, and made 1700 revolutions a inmiite 
ilie wings, or aeroplanes, four in number, consisted of light frames 
of tubuku alumimura steel covered with china silk The pair m front 
\v( If 42 in wide and 40 ft fiom tip to tip They could be adjusted at 
clitft n nt angles Tht machine required to be dropped from a height, 
n a puhmin iry foi ward impetus htul to be given to it, before it could 
be stirletl biMty ot all the paits was secured by a tubular mast 
exit ndnig upwaids and dounwaiUs through about the middle of the 
ciaft, and from its extremities ran stays ol aluminium wire to the tips 
ol the aeroplanes and the end of tlie tubular backbone. By this 
tiussing arrangement the whole structure was rendered exceedingly 
stifl 

In the larger aerodiome (fig. 47) the aeroplanes were concavo- 
convex, narrow, greatly elongated ami square at their free extremities, 



Fig. 47,— Langley’s Aerodmne in flight 

the two propellers, which were comparatively very large, being pUet'd 
amidships, so to speak At the first trial of tins machine, on the 7tU 
of Ootooer 1003, just as it left the Uunchmg tiack it was jerked 
violently down at the front (being caught, as subsequently 2 ;pp 09 Xodi 
by the mUing ways), and under the fufl power of its engine was pufled 
into the water, Carrying with it its engineer When tlie aeroarwe 
rose to the surface, it ww found that while the front susUining 
surfaces had been broken by their impact with the wa4r, yet the rear 
ones were comparatively unmjured At the second aasd last attempt, 
on the 8th Of Decemlier 1903, another disaster, agam due to we 
lannohing wavs, occurred as the machine was leaving the 4ack This 
time the back part of the machine^ in some way Still unexplau^, 
was caimht bv a portion Of the launching car, which caused the reef* 
sustainmg surface to break, leaving the rear entirely without suppmfty 
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Mid it down almost Tertwi^y wto th« water DaxlqMas had 
pome bpfore the cn);moer, wlu> Itedysen in extreme danger* co\»ld aid 
ill recovexy of the acrroroxiic^ The boat and machine had drifts d 
apart, and One of the tugs in its aeal to render asaistance had fastened 
a rape to the frame of the maohme in the reverse position from ivhat 
|t should have beep attached^ and had broken the frame entirely m 
two« Owing to la^ of funda further trials wer^ abandoned (see 
Annua/ Iteport of the Smithsonian InsHtution, 1904, p 122) 

Sir Hiram S Maxim, like Langley, employed a staff of highly 
skilM wodcipcn His machine (fig 48) consisted of a platform, on 
whiOh stood a large water-tube boiler, a number of concavo-convex \\ 
aeroplane# arranged in tiers like shelves, each making a snght upward 
angle wi& the hori^, very large vertical $crews placed art and 
pr^eHed by steam engines, teiutam the etm^ge of Watier, naphtha^ 
d, c The hadK was especially hotooe>r|hy The water was contained 
in about #000 bent OQpper tubes, only | Wr in OKtenud diameUr, 
heated by over 7000 gas fete attadgcd in rOws. The fuel was naphtha 
or gasoline Steam coula bewOt Op m the^ short space of half a minute. 
The steam -generating appniil|fgMI| which weighed only 1000 lb ih 
all, were placed in the front of 'w machine. The motive power was 



Fig 48 — Sir H Maxim’s Flying Machine* 


P rovided by a pair of two-cylinder, compound engines, poised about 
ft from the ground, and about 6 ft apart Each of them was in- 
dependently governed, and furnished together 363 horse power m 
actual effect, an amount which, considcnng that their total weight 
was only 6oq lb, gave the extraordinary efficiency of over i horse- 
power for every 2 m weight The high and the low pressure cylinder# 
Were 5 and 8 m. in diameter respectively, and the stroke was za in 
When goinsf at full speed thes j cn^ims conferred 425 revolutions per 
minute on the two gigantic propellers that drove the machine along 
Ihese were m appearance like two-bladed marine propellers except 
that they were square instead of rounded at the end**, and were broad 
and thin They were built from overlapping strips of American pine, 
planed smooth and covered with glued canvas They weighed 
1^5 lb each, the length of each blade being close upon 9 ft and the 
width at the qnds 5J ft The pilch was 16 ft They were carefully 
stayed by steel wires to their shafts, or the first revolution would have 
snapped them off short The material of which the framework was 
built was thin steel tubing, exceedingly light All the wires and ties 
were of the best steel, capable of standing a strain of 100 tons to Uie 
square inch The body ol the maclime was oblong in shape, with the 
fore-part cut away like a water-chute boat, and a long counter at the 
stem over which the propellers revolved It had canvas stretched all 
over it High overhead, like a gigantic awning, was the slightly 
concavo-convex main aeroplane, tillc<d towards the front at an 


and served for vertical steering The machine was strengthened in 
every direction by vertical and other supiiorts and securely wired 
together at all pomts It was furm*»hed with four strong flanged 
wheels and ran along a light broad-gauge (9 ft ) railway track, 
1 800 ft long, m the nope that when the speed reached a certaifl 
point it would leave the rails, but it was prevented from nsing more 
than an inch or so by four arms, or outriggers, furnished with wheels, 
which projected from it# sides and ran under an inverted wooden 
upper or safety track outside the railway track proper 
At a trial carried out in T894 at Bexley, Kent, only the main aero- 
plane. the fore and aft rudders, and the top and bottom side planes 
were in position After everything had been got in readiness, careful 
observers were stationed alotu the track, and the machine was con- 
nected to a dynamometer The engines were then started and the 
pump set so as to deliver over 5000 lb of water per hour into the boiler 
The gas was then carefully turned on until the pressure amounted 
to 310 lb per sq, in,, and the dynamometer showed a thrust of more 
than 2100 lb A smaill safety-valve placed m the steam pipe had 
been adjusted so as blow off slightly at $to tb ana with a strong 
blast at 320 lb The signal being given to let go, the machine darted 
ioiward at a terrific pace, kitd the safety-valve ceased to blow More 
^ ijas instantly tutised on, and before the machine had advanced 
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went 'fully Wilpilfied, 

»l! UNUrt Soup Jki The nqMly to n w i e d wttit when Khe 


machme hod run about 900 ft. one of the rear anletrees, which were 
of 2 in steel tvbmg*. doubled up and set the rear end ^ tjhe machme 
completely free when the machine had travelled about zooo ft , 
the left-hand forward wheel became disengaged frdfti the safety 
track, and shortly after this the right-hand wheel broke the upper 
track— J3 in, by 9 Georgia pme— and u plank became entkngVd 
in the fnunework of the rnoclime Steam had already been shut off, 
and the machine coming to rest fell directly to the ground, all four 
of its wheels sfaiktng deeply into the turf without leaving other 
marks Before making this run the wheels which were to engage the 
upper track were painted, and the paint left by tht m on the upper 
track indicated the exact point where the machinr hi led The atea 
of the aeroplanes was very nearly 4000 sti it and the total lilting 
effect was fully 10,000 lb The planes thereiore lilted 2 5 tb per 
sq* ft , and 5 fb for each pound thrust Nearly half of the power, of 
the engines was lost in the screw slip This showed that tho diameter 
of the screws was not great enough , it should have been at least 22 ft 

In 1897 M C. Ader, who had already tested, with indifferent 
results^ two full-sioed flying machines, built a third apparatus 
with fbtids furnished by the French government This repro- 
duced the structure of a bird with almost servile imitation, save 
that traction was obtained by two screw-propellers The steam 
engine weighed about 7 lb per horse-power, but the equilibrium 
of the apparatus was defective. 

Largely with the view of studying the problem of maintaining 
equili&ium, several experimenters, mcluding Otto Lilienthal, 
Percy Pilcher and Octave Chanute, cultivated gliding flight 
by means of aeroplanes capable of sustaining a man They 
depended mainly on the utilization of natural air currents, trust- 
ing for stability and balance to movements in their own bodies, 
or m portions of their machmes which they could control They 
threw themselves from natural or artiflcud elevations) or, facing 
the wind, they ran or were dragged forwards against it until 
they got under way and the wind caught hold of thmr aeroplanes. 
To Lilienthal m Germany belongs the double credit of demon- 
strating the superiority of arched over flat surfaces, and of 
reducing gliding flight to regular practice. He made oyer eooo 
glides safely, using gravity as his motive power, with concave, 
bathke wings, m some cases with superposed surfaces (fig 49)1 



Fio 49 — Lilicnthal's Olidmg Machine 


It was with a machine of the latter type that he was ^set by 
a sudden gust of wind and killed m 1896 Pilcher in England 
improved somewhat on Lihenthal’s apparatus, but used tj^iesame 
general method of restoring the balance, when endangered, by 
shifting the weight of the operator's body He too made sever^ 
hundred glides in safety, but finally was thrown over by a gust 
of wmd and killed in 1899. Chanute in America conmed bis 
endeavours to the production of automatic stability, and made 
the surfaces movable instead of the man. He used several 
different forms of apparatus, including one with five superposed 
pairs of wings and a tail (fig 50) and another with two cx>ntmuous 
aeroplanes, one above the other (fig 51)^ He made over 1000 
glides without accident 

Similar experiments were meanwhile condooMed by Wilbur 
and Orville Wright of Daytop,>Ohio, in whem hands t the glider 
developed into a sflcoeasfid flying machine* j|ive#tigamrs 
began their work in tpoo, and at api early stage rntrodM^ two 
characteristic features^ horizeottal rudder m 
in the vertical planle, and the flexing or bending ofttM anda lof 
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tiM'lRutin svpportiiw «ier(l)t)laiiefl>ag a Miaamt of tmUntainmi; the 
Ktrtti^rt itt pWper balance Thjjir to beiul \rtth Tur^Sre 

caerely iglutevs, iba pperato^ lyipg ;^pon them ia a horiicQ|ii{U 

E 'tidn, but >1 1909 ajipetoDl iButor wm added, and a 

iitj^ 99 seeonda'Wfiis'pbrtonnsd. In igos thi^'made forty-five 
fliffbt-, in the longest t»f wW<;h they remained m *tha dir fdr" half 
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an hiluir«nd otvcped' a id»tancx> of 04} imi The utmost accreoy, 
bon'evtn, 'mas intMntBiried conremuigrtheir 4k|tMrimeiits, and in 
'‘oonacquenes their' acihievetnenteiunsFe negarded'at the time with 
«doubit and eusptcion, ondl it was hardtyirealized that) their sut- 
ocMiwoRildmich the i^tht'kttr oohiovtdt 
Tfakudfis, however, tto< thetrifurtt <df automobile dngmeers, great 
' intliTDvomortts woretnow being effreted m theipetrol langme, and, 
although the icertainty and tnntwurthmbse of dts action still 
left someRiltingiio be deaured, id provided the designers of fipng 
machhies with what they had long been looking for*— a motor 


d 



' 1 ^, — Chattiitc's ^pfai^e Gliding thidhine 


'Wit'lwnitrftflittlitoprtriiontoitB'weight. lIwrgelylndolMequttlice 
Of 'this told partly >mo dOifil)t'«wsng 'to the istimuhis 

gften'by tm 'activity >of buil(leT<> of dirigible balloons, iihe con- 
struction of motor-driven ai-ropUnes btlj^'tO'attradt* number 
ofh#orkeksl>‘di^eiai 1 y >in France hn 1906 A ^Santos Dumont, 
dM«r‘dir>(|lmhKr of sticcesaftil 'cxpenmtdte vmh dirigible bgar- 
(ha{>ed ’gm bfiUdons, ti«ffl]Adted an aeropbum flyini marhme 
'«t totisi^od nf'ttto following paths :—<(«) >A eyetem M 'aen^ilades 
ennutgdd'lilto the' capital letiwr If at a cumin upittiitd 'angle to 
'"tllh'hcgiyoh’attd ’bea'-tag a gelhsMl meiuMalac e ' to box kites , 


(i) a ipaw bf very light >pnjpdileie driveM’M a diigh'BiKed / 'and 
(c) an (otceedln;^ light and powerfiil petM ei^glnb. driver 
occupied a position Ip the c^tre of toe arrai^cl^nl;, which is 
shown m %. $» The mBohine>Was ifurnlsfaed wath 'taro wheels 
and vertitial stqppdrts ‘which dtpeitoed from toe antorfor parts 
of toe aeroplanes ahd supported it VrhCn A torched the gro(,md 



Fig 52. — Santos DunUNat's Fly mg Machine. 


on either side. With ajpp^atus he tr av er s ed on tine x^th 
of Novi^MUar 1906 a diitance of 220 metree m 2t seconds. 

About a ytsit later Vmry Farman made several short ^hts 
on a machine of the wpiaee type, consisting of two main sup- 
porting surfaces one above the other, ftTOx-shaped v6M;ica.l 
rudder bl^hhid and ttvo smsdl balaxmaaghaeroplanes m front 
The ^eDjgme was »au eifeht-cylinder Aat9;U3ptte petrol motor, 
developing 49 horSe-power at 1 100 -revolutions a minute, and 
driving diie( Oy a single metal screw propeller. Qn the 27th of 
0 ( loi)cr TCJ66 he flew a distance 6f neatly half a Mile at Iss^-les- 
Molmcaux, and on the 13th of January 1908 he made a circular 
flight of one kilometre, thereby wmiimg the Deutsch-Archdeaoon 
ipnw of £2000 In March ho remained in the air for 3 J minutes, 
covering a distance of 1 J m , 'but m the fdlowing month a rival, 
T^Jon Dclagrange, using a machine of the same type and con- 
structed by the same makers, Meksrs Voism, &urpa&sed this 
poirformiancc by ‘fljring nearly 2 1 m. in mmutess In July 
Farmftti r^naihed m the air for over 26 mimftes , on the 6th of 
September Dclagrange increased tlie time to nearly 30 minutes, 
and on the '29th of the same month Farman again came m front 
vifith a flight lasting 42 mmutes and extending over nearly 24^ m 
•But the best results were obtained by' the Wright brdthers — 
‘Orville Wright in America and Wilbur Wright m France, On 
the 9th of September 1908 the former, at Fort Myers, Virginia, 
made three notable flights ; in the first he remained m the air 
mitiiites and m the second t hour 3 minutes, while in the third 
he took with him a p issongcr and covered nearly 4 m in 6 minutes 
Three days later ho made a flight of 45 m. m x hour 14^ minutes 
ihuton the xyah he had an accident, explained as being due to one 
‘Of his 'propellers coining ‘into contact With a Stay, by which his 
mudiinc was wrccl cd, he himself seriously injured, and Lieu- 
tenant Sclfi Klgc, who was with him, killed. Four days afterwards 
Wilbur Wright at Le Afans in France beat all previous records 
With a fliifht^lttstmg i hour 31 minutes 2^J seconds, in which he 
covered about 56 m ; and subsequently, on fhe rrth of October, 
he made a fliglit of i hour ^mmutes accompanied by aipassengcr. 
On the 3i8t of December he snocceded in remaining m the air 
for fif hours 20 mmutes 23 seconds 
Wflbtfr Wright's Ma«imhe (flg 53), that used by his brother 
bcii>g es&enti^y tlie same, consisted of two slightly arched 
aupporting surfaces, each laf metres long, lanranged parallel 
one above the other at a dwtonce of t 4 metres ^apart As they 
were Cadi about 2 metres wide their total area was about 50 sq. 
metres About 3 mctics in front of them was arranged a pair 
of smaller horizontal aeroplanes, shaped bke a long narrow 
leftipse; which farmed the rudder thatieiflected changes of elova- 
tiort, tliedtfVcr being able by ttie*ans of a lever to indme theta up 
or dpWn according as he desired to ascend or descend. The rud^r 
for lateral ataenng was placed about a}* metres behind the main 
surfabes audowOs fontfed of two vertical pivoted aeroplanes. 
The lever by wUch they were turned Was connected with the 
device by whi^h the ends of the main aeroplanes could be flexed 
lamukaneously though in. apposite directKxas ; if the ends of 
the aereptaoea on one aide were bent dovtawiztds, those on ehe 
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oth^ upwards. By the aid df tHb am^ment ^hc 

nature cdht 6i the mchme When nlakiilff a tuim eohld be 
checked^ if it became excessive. The fotir-C3Wde)r petrd ehgine 
was, placed on the, lower aeroplane a little to the tight 6 i the 
central Jinfe, being counterbalanced by the driver (and passenger 



if one was carried)^ who sat.a kttle to the left of the same line. 
Making about xaoo revolutions a. imnute^ it cWeloped about 24 
horse-power, and wa*tr connected by thainj gearing to two wooden 
propellers, s} metres in diameter and metres apart, the 
rspeed^ of which was about 450 revolutions a xmnute The whole 
machine, witli aeronaut, weighed about 1100 Ib, the weight of 
the motor being rcpufcc'd to be soo lb 
A feature of the year 19109 was the success obtained with 
monoplanes having only a single supporting surface, and it was 
on a maobmeof this type that the Frenchman BlCnot on July 
a5th flew across the linglish Channel from Calais to Dover in 
31 minutes. Huticrt Latham all hut performed the same feat on 
an Anitomettc monoplane. The year <saw considerable mcrtascs 
in the periods for which avaators were able to remain m the air, 
and Roger Sommer’s flight of nearly a} hours on August 7th 
was surpassed by Henry Furman on November 3rd, when, he 
covered a distance esUmatod at 1^37 J m. m 4 hr. 17 mm 53 sec 
In both these cases biplanes were employed Successful avuation 
meetings were held, among other pKuies, ,at Reims, Juvis), 
Doncaster and Blackpool ,.and at Blackpool n daring flight was 
made m a wind of 40 ra. an hour by Latham. Tins aviator also 
proved the possibility of flying at considerable altitudes by 
attaining on December 1st a height of over 1500 ft , but this 
record was far surpassed, in the following January by L, Paulhan, 
who on a biplane rose to a height of 1383 yds. at Los Angeles 
In the course of the year three aviators were killed — Lcfevbre 
and Ferber in September and Fernandez in Deccmlxjr; and 
four men perished m September by the destruction of the PVench 
airship R^publique,” the gas-bag of which was ripped open by 
a broken propeller In January 1910 Delagrange was killed 
by the fracture of one of the wings of a monoplane on which 
he was living On April 27th-28th, 1910, Paulhan successfully 
flew from London to Manchester, with only one stop, within 
24 hours, for the Daily Meats £10,000 prize 
The progress made by all these experiments at aviation 
had naturally created widespread interest, both as a matter of 


sport ahd aholas indicating a Hew depattiirci ill the possibilities Af 
machines of wa^r. And m 1909 the Btitiifeh gOv^rAmeri^ appointed 
a scientific pbmmittee, with Lord Rayleigh as chairman, as a con- 
sultative bew^ for furthering the development of the epScince m 
Finland 

table bdow gives ‘Some details, approi(imatcly correct, 
of the pnncipal experiments made with flying machines up to 
r9o8. 

— ^Some of the hooks mentioned umlei Apron A itncJs 
contain de^lsbf flying machines. sccH W L Mocdobrbk, /f 
ho 6 h of Aero^tites, Wans by W Man«^gli Varley (Licmdon, 

Sir Hltam S Antfictal oMdtMaimid Fhght ILontftou, 1008). 

F. W. LaiOMCbefrter. Aoreidynaamcs and Aovodonstves (l^ndxm, 1907 and 
1908) , C. C Xnirner, Aofted Navigation of J'o-day (London, 1909), 
also two papers on “ Atrial Navigation * mad by Colonel G O 
Fullerton ooforo the Royal United Service Inatitntfon m 1892 anti 
Z906 . papers read by Major B F S Baden^PowoU and H S BruCe 
before the Society of Arts, Ixmdon, m April 1907 and Deccmlicr 1908 
respectively, , Cantor Lectures by F W Ltmehester (Society of 
Arts, 1909) ; and tlxe ProceedOi^s of the Aeronautical Society 
(founded &c 

TLIKCK, BOVERT (1615-1660), Dutch painter, bom at Clevcs 
in 1615, was apprenticed by his father to a silk mercer, but 
having secretly atcjulred a passion for drawing, was sent to 
LeuWarden, where he boarded in the house of LaihriTt Jacobsxon, 
a Mennomte, better known as an itinerant preacher than as a 
painter Here Iflmck was joined by Jacob Backer, and the 
companionship of a youth determmed like himself to be an artist 
only confirmed his passion for painting Amongst the neigWxmrs 
of Jacohszon at Leuwarden were the sons and relations of 
Rombert Ulenburg, whose daughter Saske mamed ‘Rembrandt 
in T634 Other members of the same family lii'ed at Amsterdam, 
cultivating the arts cither professionally or as amateurs Tlie 
pupils of Lambert probably gained some knowledge tif Rembrandt 
by intcrcQurse with the tJlcnburgs Certainly J von Sandrart, 
who visited Holland in 1637, found Flinck acknowledged as 
one of Rembrandt’s best pu{)fls, and living habitually m the house 
of the dealer Hendrik Ulenbum at Amsterdam Fc>r many years 
Flmck laboured on the linos of Rembrandt /foAcwingthatmaster^s 
style in all the works which he executed betwwn 1636 and 1648 , 
then he fell into peculiar mannerisms by imitating ‘the swdUing 
forms and grand action df RubenSrs creaLions, iFinally he sailed 
with unfortunate complacency mto the Dead fiea of official 
and diplomatic painting Flinck’s relations with Cleves became 
in time very important He was intro<hKedt» the^court-of the 
Great Elector, Fn'dc*nbk' WtHiom of 'Brandenburg, who married 
in 1646 Lnuisa of Orange. 'He obtained the patronage of John 
Maurice of Orange, who was made stadthoWer of Cleves in 1649 
In 1652 a citizen of Amsterdam, Flmck mamed m ^656 an heiress, 
daughter of Ver Hoeven, a director of the Dutch East India 
Company He was already well known even then in the patrician 
circles over which the burgomasters De Graef and the EcheVin 
Six presided , he was on terms of intimacy with the poet Vondel 
and the treasurer Uitefibogaard In his house, adorned with 
antique casts, costumes, and a noMe collection of pnnts, ho often 
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received the stadtholder John Maurice^ whose portrait is still 
preserved m the work of the learned Barleys 

The earliest of Flinck’s authentic jaeces is a likeness of a lady, 
dated 1636^ m the gallery of Bri^iswick. Hi$ first subject picture 
is the “ Blessing of Jacob/’ in the Amsterdam museum (1638) 
Both are thorouglily Rembrandtesque m effect as well as in 
vigour of touch and warmth of flesh tints. The four “ civic 
guards ” of 164s, and ** the twelve musketeers ” with their 
president m an arm-chair (1648), in the town-hall at Amsterdam^ 
are flue specimens of composed portrait groups But the best 
of Flinck^s productions in this style is the peace of Munster in 
the museum of Amsterdam, a canvas with 19 life-siae figures full 
of animation in the fares, ** radiant with Rembrandtesque 
colour/’ and admirably distributed Flinck here painted his 
own likeness to the left in a doorway. The mannered period of 
Flinck is amply illustrated in the Marcus Curius eating Turnips 
before the Samnite Envoys,” and ” Solomon receiving Wisdom,” 
in the palace on the Dam at Amsterdam Here it is that Flinck 
shows most defects, being faulty in arrangement, gaudy in tint, 
flat and shallow in execution, and partial to whitened flesh that 
looks as if it had been smeared with violet powder and rouge. 
The chronology of Flinck’s works* so far as they are seen m 
public galleries, comprises, in addition to tlic foregoing, the 
“ Grey Beard ” of 1639 at Dresden, the “ Girl ” of 1641 at the 
Louvre, a portrait ^oup of a male and female (1646) at Rotter- 
dam, a lady (1651) at Berlin In November 1659 the burgo- 
master of Amsterdam contracted with Flinck for 12 canvases to 
represent four heroic figures of David and Samson and Marcus 
Curius and Horatius Codes, and scenes from the wars of the 
Batavians and Romans Flinck was unable to finish more than 
the sketches. In the same year he received a flattering acknow- 
ledgment from the town council of Deves on the completion of a 
picture of Solomon which was a counterpart of the composition 
at Amsterdam. This and other pictures and portraits, such as 
the likenesses of Frederick William of Brandenburg and John 
Mauriceof Nassau, andtheallegory of “Louisaof Orange attended 
by Victory and Fame ” and other figures at the cradle of the 
first-born son of the elector, have disappeared. Of several 
pictures which were painted for the Great Elector, none are 
preserved except the ” Expulsion of Hagar ” in the Berlin 
museum. Flin^ died at Amsterdam on the 32nd of February 
1660. 

FLINDERS, MATTHEW (1774-1814), English navigator, 
explorer, and man of science, was born at Donington, near 
Boston, in Lincolnshire, on the 16th of March 1774. Matthew 
was at first designed to follow his father’s profession of surgeon, 
but his enthusiasm in favour of a life of adventure impelled him 
to enter the royal navy, which he did on the 23rd of October 
1789. After a voyage to the Fnendly Islands and West Indies, 
and after serving m the ” Bellcrtmhon ” during Lord Howe’s 
“glorious first of June ” (1794) off Ushant, Flinders went out 
in 179s as midshipman in the ” Reliance ” to New South Wales. 
For the next few years he devoted himself to the task of accurately 
laying down the outline and bearings of the Australian coast, 
and he did his work so thoroughly that he left comparatively 
little for his successors to do. With his friend George Bass, the 
•argeon of the ” Reliance,” m the year of his arrival he explored 
George’s river , and, aftera voyage to Norfolk Island, again in 
March 1796 the two friends in the same boat, the “ Tom Thumb,” 
only 8 ft long, and with only a boy to help them, explored a 
stretch of coast to the south of Port Jackson After a voyage 
to the Cape of Good Hope, when he was promoted to a lieutenancy. 
Flinders was engaged dunng February 1798 m a survey of the 
Furneaux Is^nds, lying to the north of Tasmania His delight 
was great when, in September of the same year, he was com- 
missioned along with Bass, who had already explored the sea 
between Tasmania and the south coast to some extent and 
inferred that it was a strait, to proceed in the sloop ” Norfolk ” 
(25 tons) to prove conclusmiy that Van Diemen’s Land was an 
island by circumnavigating it In the same sloop, in the summer 
of next year, Flinders made an exploration to &e north of Port 
Jackson, the object being mainly to survey Glasshouse Bay 


(Moreton^ Bay) and Hervey’s Bay. Returning to Enstod he 
was appointed to the command of an expeditjon for the thorough 
exploration of the coasts of Terra Australis, as the southern 
continent v^as still called, though Flinders is said to have been 
the first to suggest for it the name Australia. On the 28th of 
July 1801 the sloop “ Investigator ” (334 tons), in which the 
expedition sailed, left Spitheid, Flinders being furnished with 
instructions and with a passport from the French go>^enii|[ient 
to all their officials in the Eastern seas. Among the scientific 
staff was Robert Brown, one of the most eminent English 
botanists ; and among the midshbmen was Flinders’s relative, 
John Franklin, of Arctic fame, uipe Leeuwm, on the south- 
west coast of Australia, was reached on Noveml^r 6, and King 
Geome’s sound on the 9th of December. Flinders sailed round 
the Great Bi^ht, examining the islands and indentations on the 
east side, noting the nature of the country, the people, products, 
&c , and paying special attention to the subject of the variation 
of the compass Spenser and St Vincent Gulfs were discovered 
and explored. On the 8th of April 1802, shortly after leaving 
Kangaroo Islands, at the mouth of St Vincent Gulf, Flinders 
fell in with the French exploring ship, ” Le Gfegraphe/’ under 
Captain Nicolas Baudin, in the bay now known as Encounter 
Bay In the narrative of the French expedition published in 
1807 (when Flinders was a prisoner in the Mauritius) by M 
Peron, the naturalist to the expedition, much of the land west 
of the point of meeting was claimed as having been discovered 
by Baudin, and French names were extensively substituted for 
the English ones given by Flinders It was only in 1814, when 
Flinders published his own narrative, that the teal state of the 
case was fully exposed. Flinders continued his examination 
of the coast along Bass’s Strait, carefully surveying Port Phillip. 
Port Jackson was reached on the 9th of May 1802. 

After staying at Port Jackson for about a couple of months. 
Flinders set out again on the 22nd of July to complete his 
( ircumnavigation of Australia The Great Barrier Reef was 
examined with the greatest care in several places The north- 
cast entrance of the Gulf of Carpentaria was reached early in 
November , and the next three months were spent in an examina- 
tion of the shores of the gulf, and of the islands that skirt them 
An inspection of the ” Investigator ” showed that she was in so 
leaky a condition that only with the greatest precaution could 
the voyage be completed in her Flinders completed the survey 
of the Gulf of Carpentaria, and after touching at the island of 
Timor, the ** Investigator ” sailed round the west and south of 
Australia, and Port Jackson was reached on the 9th of June 
1803 Much suffering was endured by nearly all the members 
of the expedition a considerable proportion of the men suc- 
cuml'>ed to disease, and their leader was so reduced by scurvy 
that his health was greatly impaired 

Flinders determined to proceed home in H M.S “ Porpoise ” 
as a passenger, submit the results of his work to the Admiralty, 
and obtain, if possible, another vessel to complete his exploration 
of the Australian coast The “ Porpoise ” left Port Jackson on 
the loth of August, accompanied by the II E T C ’s ship “ Bridge- 
water ” (750 tons) and the ” C ato (450 tons) of London On the 
night of the 17th the “ Porpoise ” and ” Cato ” suddenly struck 
on a coral reef and were rapidly reduced to wrecks. The officers 
and men encamped on a small sandbank near, 3 or 4 ft.jabove 
high-water, a considerable quantity of provisions, with many 
of the papers and charts, having been saved from the wrecks. 
The reef was m about 22® 11’ S and 155® E , and about 800 m. 
from Port Jackson Flinders returned to Port Jackson m a 
six-oared cutter in order to ohtam a vessel to rescue the party 
The reef was again reached on the 8th of October, and all the 
oflicers and men having been'satisfactonly disposed of. Flinders 
on the ixth left for Jones Strait m an unsound schooner of 29 
tons, the “ Cumberland,” with ten companions, and a valuable 
collection of papers, chanrts, geological specimens, &c. On the 
15th of l>ecemMr in pift in at Mauritius, when he disebvered 
that Fraaoa and England were at war. The passport he possessed 
from the French government was for the ” Investigator ” ; 
still, though be was now on board another ship, his mission wasi 
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essentially the same, and the work he was on was simply a con- 
tinuation of that commenced m the unfortunate vessel. Never- 
theless, on her arrival at Port Louis the ** Cumberland was 
seized by order of the governor-general de Caen Flinders’s 
papers were taken possession of, and he found himself virtually 
a prisoner We need not dwell on the sad details of this un- 
justifiable captivity, which lasted to June iSio. But there can 
DC no doubt that the hardships and mactivity Flinders was com- 
elled to endure for upwards of six years told seriously on his 
ealth, and brought his life to a premature end. He reached 
England in October 1810, after an absence of upwards of nme 
years. The official red-tapeism of the day barred all promotion 
to the unfortunate explorer, who set himself to prepare an 
account of his explorations, though unfortunately an important 

art of his record had been retained by de Caen The results of 

is labours were published in two large quarto volumes, entitled 
A Voyage to Terra Austrahs, with a folio volume of maps The 
very day (July 19, 1814) on which his work was published 
Flinders died, at the early age of forty The great work is a 
model of Its kind, containing as it does not only a narrative of 
his own and of previous voyages, but masterly statements of 
the scientific results, especially with regard to magnetism, 
meteorology, hydrography and navigation Flinders paid great 
attention to the errors of the compass, especially to those caused 
by the presence of iron in ships. He is understood to have been 
the first to discover the source of such errors (which had scarcely 
been noticed before), and after investigating the laws of the 
variations, he suggested counter-attractions, an invention for 
which Professor Barlow got much credit many years afterwards 
Numerous experiments on ships’ magnetism were conducted at 
Portsmouth by Flinders, by order of the admiralty, in 1812 
Besides the Voyage^ Flinders wrote Ohservattons on the Coast 
of Van Diemen's Land, Bass's Strait, 8:c, and two papers 
in the Phtl Trans — one on the ** Magnetic Needle” (1^05), 
and the other, “ Observations on the Marine Barometer ” 
(1806) (J S K) 

FLINSBERG, a village and watering-place of Germany, in 
the Prussian province of Silesia, on the Qucis, at the foot of the 
Tserkamm, 1450 ft above the sea, 5 m W of Fnedeberg, the 
terminus station of the railway from Greiffenberg. Pop (1900) 
1957 It contains an Evangelical and a Roman Catholic church, 
and has some manufactures of wooden wares. Flinsberg is 
celebrated for its chalybeate waters, specific in cases of feminme 
disorders, and used both for bathing and drinking It is also 
a climatic health resort of some reputation, and the visitors 
number about 8500 annually. 

See Adam, Bad Flinsberg als hhmatischer Kurort (GOrhtz, 1891). 

FLINT, AUSTIN (1812-1886), American physician, was bom 
at Petersham, Massachusetts, on the 20th of October 1S12, 
and graduated at the medical department of Harvard University 
in 1833 From 1847 to 1852 he was professor of the theory and 
practice of medicine in Buffalo Medici College, of which he was 
one of the founders, and from 1852 to 1856 he filled the same 
chair in the university of Louisville. From 1861 to x886 he was 
professor of the principles and practice of medicine and clinical 
medicine in Bellevue Hospital Medical College, New York He 
wrote many text-books on medical subjects, among these being 
Diseases of the Heart (1859-1870); Principles and Practice of 
Medicine (1866), Cltmcal Medicine (1879); and Physical 
Exploration of the Lungs by means of Auscultation and Percussion 
(1882). He died m New York on the 13th of March x886. 

His son, Austin Flint, junr., who was bom at Northampton, 
Massachusetts, on the a8th of March 18^36, after studying at 
Harvard and at the university of Louisville, graduated at the 
Jefferson Medical College, Philadelphia, m X857. He then became 
professor of physiology at the university of Buffalo (1858) and 
subi^equently at other centres, his longest cormexion bemg with 
the Long Island College kos^tal (X862-X898). He was better 
known as a teacher and writer on physiology than as a practi- 
tioner, and his Textbook of Human Physiology (1876^ was 
for many years a standard book m American medical coll^ew 
He a!’o oublished an extensive Physiology of Man (5 vols., xS66^ 


1874), Chemical Examination of the Urine in Disease (1870), 
Effects of Severe and Protracted Muscular Exerase Source 

of Muscular Power (1878), and Handbook of Physiology (1905). 
In 1896 he became a consulting physician to the New York State 
Hospital for the Insane 

FLINT, ROBERT (1838- ), Scottish divine and philosopher, 

was born near Dumfries and educated at the university of 
Glasgow. After a few years of pastoral service, first m Aberdeen 
and then at Kfleonquhar, Fife, he was appointed professor of 
moral philosophy and political economy at bt Andrews in X864. 
From 1876 to 1903 he was professor of divinity at Edinburgh.; 
He contributed a number of articles to the 9th edition of the 
Encyclopaedia Britanntca, His chief works are Christ's Kingdom 
upon Earth (Sermons, 1865) ; Philosophy of History in Europe 
(1874, partly rewritten with reference to France and Switzerland, 
1894) ; Theism and Anti-tkeisHc Theories (2 vols , being the 
Baird Lectures for 1876-X877 ; often reprinted), Socialism 
(1894) ; Sermons and Addresses (1899) 1 Agnosticism (1903), 

FLINT, TIMOTHY (T780-X840), American clergyman and 
writer, was born in Reading, Massachusetts, on the iith of July 
X780 He graduated at Harvard in 1800, and in 1802 settled as 
a Congregational minister m Lunenburg, Mass , where he pursued 
scientific studies with interest , and his labours m his chemical 
laboratory seemed so strange to the people of that retired region, 
that some persons supposed and asserted that he was engaged in 
counterfeiting. This, together with political differences, led to 
disagreealde complications, which resulted in his resigning his 
charge (1814) and becoming a missionary (1815) in the valley of 
the Mississippi He was also for a short period a teacher and a 
farmer, IIis observations on the manners and character of the 
settlers of the Ohio and Mississippi valleys were recorded in a 
picturesque work called Recollections of the Last Ten Years passed 
in the Valley of the Mississippi (1826 , reprinted in England 
and translated into French), the first account of the western 
states which brought to light the real life and character of the 
people. The success which this work met with, together with the 
failing health of the writer, led him to relinquish his more active 
labours for literary pursuits, and, besides editing the Western 
Review m Cincinnati from 1825 to 1828 and KmcherbockeVs 
Magazine (New York) m 1833, he published a number of books, 
including Francis Berrian, or the Mexican Patriot (1826), his best 
novel , A Condensed Geography and History of the Western States, 
or the Mississippi Valley (2 vols , X828) , Arthur Clenmng (1828), 
a novel , and Indian Wars tn the West (X833) His style is vivid, 
plain and forcible, and his matter interesting , and his works on 
the western states are of great value. He died m Salem, Mass., 
on the i6th of August 1840, 

FLINT, a city and the county-seat of Genesee county, Mich^an, 
USA, on Flint river, 68 m. (by rail) N W of Detroit. Pop. 
(1890) 9803, (X900) X3,xo3, of whom 2x65 were foreign-bom ; 
(1910, census) 38, 550. It is served by the Grand Trunk 
and the Pere Marquette railways, and by an electric line, the 
Detroit United railway, connecting with Detroit The city has a 
fine court-house (1904), a federal building (1908), a city hall 
(1908) and a public library. The Michigan school for the deaf, 
established m 1854, and the Oak Grove hospital (privat^ for the 
treatment of mental and nervous diseases, are here. Imt has 
important manufacturing interests, its chief manufactures being 
automobiles, wagons, carriages — Flint is^ called “the vehicle 
city,” — ^flour, woollen goods, iron goods, cigars, beer, and bncka 
and tiles , and its gram trade is of considerable importance. 
In X904 the total value of the city’s factory product was 
$6,^77 ,x7o, an increase of 31 -x % over that of 1900 The settle- 
ment of the place, then called the Grand Traverse of the Flint, 
began in xSzo, but Flint’s growth was very slow until 1831, 
when it was platted as a vilbige ; it was chartered as a city in 

* ixiHT, or Flxntsbirb (str GaBestr), a county of North Wales, 
the smallest m the country, bounded N. by the Irish Sea and the 
Dee estuaiy, N.E. by the Dee, E. by Cheshire, and S-W. by 
Denbighshire. Area, 257 sq m Included in Flmt is the detached 
hundr^ of Maelor, lying 8 m S.E. of the main part of the countyj 
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and shut in by Cheshire on the N. ant} N E , by Shropshire 
on the S , and by Denbighshire on the W, and N.W. The Qwyd 
valley is common to hlint and Denbigh. Those of the Aiyn and 
Wepre (from EWloe Castle to th6 Dee) are fine The Dec, entering 
the county near Overton, divides Maelor from Denbigh on the 
W , passes Chester and tounds most of tlie county on the N, 
The riwyd enters Flint near Bodfary, and joining the Elwy near 
Khuddlan, reaches the Irish Sea near Rhyl. The Alyn enters the 
county under Mod Famtnau, passes Cilccn and Mold (y Wydd- 
grug), runs underground near Hcbb-Alyn (Alyn’s drying-np), 
bends south to Caergwrle, re-enters Denbighshire and joins the 
Dec Llyn Ilclyg (willow-pool), near Whitford, is the chief lake. 

BbUi for tlidr influence imou the pliysical features and for their 
economic value the Ctirliotnferous rocks of Flintshire are the most 
important From Piestatyn on the coast a band of carboniferous 
hniestone passoh close by Hotyweil and thnnigh Caerwen , it forms 
the llaUfin Mount un of llaUcin^ vrlucnci it continues past Mold 
to lieyond tJie loimty boundary The upper portion of this senes 
is cherty in the noi th the chert is quarried for use in the potteries 
of Staflordshife 4>ut traoefl Houthsvard it passes mto sandstones and 
gnts, alMivc tliusu bods (ome the Holyi^dl isbaias, possibly tho 
erniiv.ilont of tlic J^cndlcKidc senes of iJaiaashaio and Dcrbyaliwe, 
-will It uptJii them lies the Gwespyr sandstone, wluch has been thought 
to cotTes]ion<l to the Clannister coal rticasurcaof Lnneashire, but may 
bo .i reprcst'ntative of the Millstone Grit Fartlicr to the east, tho 
•co4 lueastires, mth valuable coals, some oil shaic, and with fireclays 
and marls which are used for brick and tilo-niakmg, extend from 
Talacie thioiigh Flint, Northop, llawarden and Broughton to Ilopt* 
The carboniferous rocks appear again tlirough the intervention of a 
fault, m the neighbourhood of St Asaph Silurian strata, mousily of 
Wenloek age, he lx low the carboniferous limestone on the western 
border of the county luasisic red beds of the Bunter hU the Clwyd 
v.dliy mid tip] Kar again on the coal measures S £ of Chester I^ad 
anil zme ores have been worked m the lower carboniferous rocks m 
tlic north of the county, and caves m the same formation, at Catr 
C>wv*ti and btynnon Beuno, have yielded the romiUmH of Pleistocene 
mammals along with ixilaeolithic implements Much glacial drift 
obscures th<' older rocks on the east and north and in the vak of 
Clwyd Short Stretches of blown sand occur on the coast ncarlthyl 
and Talacre. 

The l.otidbn Sr North-Western railway follows the coast-line. 
Other railways which cross the county ore the Great Western, 
and the Wrexham, Mold ^ Connah’s Quay, acquired by the 
Great Central company for pasture the vale of Clwyd is well 
khuwn Oat'i, turnips and swedes are the chief crops Stock 
and dairy farming prospers, native cattle being crossed with 
Herefords and Downs, native sheep with Leicesters and South- 
downs, whfle in the thick mining ^pulation a ready market is 
found for meat, cheese, butter, ^rc. The population (81,700 m 
1901) neatly doubled in the 19th cenluiy„ and Flintshire to-day 
is one of the most densely populated counties in Nortli Wales 
The area of the ancient county is 164,744 acres, and that of 
the administrative county 163,025 acres. The collieries begip at 
Ulaitasa, run through Whitford, Holywell, Flint, Hadjkin (Ilalcyn), 
Northop, Buckley, Mold and Hawarden (Penarlag) At Hulkm, 
Mol^, Holywell, Presti^yn and Tfdacredead is raised, and is 
sometimes sent to Bagint, Flint or Chester to be smelted, Zinc, 
formtirly only worked at Dyserih, has increased in outyxil, and 
copper mines also exist, as at Talargoch, together with smelting 
ivi^ks, Oil, vitndl, potash and alkali manufactories^ Potteries 
around Buckley send their proditce ^hie‘fly to Connah’s Quay, 
-Whehoc a railway cnosses the Dee to the &rkenhead (Che^ire) 
'district. Iron seams ate now thin, but limestone quarries yield 
<bUiUin^ stone, lime for burning and small stone for chemical 
ivorks- fisheries are unproductive and textile manufactures 
smdll. 

’Thte County returns one mcmlier to parliament. The parliar 
mcntaty borough district (returning one member), consists of 
C^uagwtle, CaerityS, Flint, Haly\ten, Mold, Ovetton, St Asaph 
and Khuddlan In addition, there is a saaaH part of the Chester 
parliamentary horoi^h There is one municipal borough, 
Flint (pop. 462s) The other urban districts are: Buck% 
(5780), Comiah’s Quay (^69), Holywell (2652), Mold (4063), 
rrp^t^tyn (15^1) rmd FhjM i(o473) h in the North Wales 

and Chester circuit, assiises being held at Mold Tlie Jlwt 
Mrough has a 'leparate commission of the peace\» but no aeperate 
court Of quarter sessions The ancieTM; county, which is up, m 


dipceses of Chester, Lichfield and contains forty'^ 

entire ecclesiastical parishes and fdistncta^ with, parts of eleven 
others 

Among sites of antiquarian qr historical mtereati besides the 
firc^eriliuy rum of flint Castle, the followup, may bementiooed : 
-—Caerwys, /near Flint, stSI shows traces ot Roman occupation, 
Bodfavy (i^dfari) was traditionally occupied by the Romans. 
Moel y gaer (bald hdl of the fortress^ near Northop, is a re- 
markably perfect old British post Maes y Garmon (perhaps 
for Meusydd Garmon, as y, the article, has no significance before 
a proper name, and so to be translated, battlefields of Germanus). 
A mile from Mold is the reputed scene of me vu^tre eans larmes, 
gagnee non par Us armes, mats par la fot H, VoUet). The 
Britons, says the legend, were threatened by the Piets and 
Saxons, at whose approach the AUelma of that Easter (a n. 430) 
was sung Panic duly seized the invaders, but the victor, St 
Germanus, confessor and bishop of Auxerre (aj>, 380-448), had 
to return to the charge in 446. He has, under the name Qarmon, 
a great titular share m British topography. At Bangor Iscoed, 
“ the great high choir m Maelor,” was the monastery, destroyed 
with over 2000 monks, by iEthelfred of NorthumherJand m 607, 
as (by a curious coincidence) its namesake Bangpr in Irekund 
was sacked by the Danes in the 9th century. Bede says (iL 2) 
that Bangor monastery was in seven sections, with three hundred 
^orkmg) monks. The supposed lines of direction of Watt’s and 
Offa’s dykes were . Basmgwcrk, Ilallcin, Hope, jjMyn valley, 
Oswestry (Croe^ Oswallt, Oswald’s cross ”), for Watt’s, and 
Prestatyn, Mold, Mmcra, across the Severn {Hafren, or Sabrina) 
for Ofld’s Owdin Gwynedd (Gwynedd or Venadocia, is North 
Wales) defeated Henry II. at Coed Ewloe (where^ is a tower) 
and at Coleshill {Cynsytlt) Near Pant Asa {pmt is a bottom) 
is the medieval Macn Achwynfan {achwyn, to complain, maen, 
stone), and tumuli, menhirs {metni htnan} and inscribed atones 
are frequent throughout the county. There is a ^4th-centuxy 
cross m Newmarket churchyard Caergwrle Cattle seems early 
Roman, or even British , but most of the castles m the county 
date from llie early Edwards. 

See H Taylor, Plint (London, 1883). 

FUHT, a municipal borough and the county town of the 
above , a seaport and contributory parlifonenteu^ borough, on 
the south of the Dee estuary, 192 m. from Jiandnn by the Loi^on 
& North-^Western /railway. Pop. (1901) 4265 Tho scait of 
great alkali maniifactures, it unporOs ohicily sulphur and other 
chemauds, exporting icoal, soda, potash, tcopper, ito. The cxiunty 
gaol here, as .at Haverfordwest, toecopiod ani angle Of the oastle, 
was removed to Mold, and is now iChesiber Castle r(^oisitly woth 
Cheshire). 

Flint 'Castle was built on a londy Toek by tthe 4 :ivevSide by 
Edward I. Here met Edward IL md Bifim Uaveston. Hfrlwurd 
U 1 bestowed Its constoUeship upon the aarlS'Of Chester, wnd 
here iRichard II sunrendcred to Bobogbpredoe. It wax twice 
taken, aiftersiegq, by the pavliamotntarians,aiiid finally diamEmtted 
m 1647. ' IlhcFe remaiiii a aquaoe court (with angle towers), 
round' tower and drawbridge, all thocc nntrusted to a caoBtable, 
(appomtnd by the crowai under the Mumoipal Corporations 
Reforms Act. Made a borough by 'Edward I.^ Flint was ohariawed 
by Edward HI., and >hy Bdwatd the Black Prince, as end of 
Chester^ 

FUNT (a word common in Teutonic and Boandmavhm 
languages, possibly cognate with the Gr. a tile), in 

petrology, a dafkigrey or darkfbuown cryptoHcry^tallme suhst^ce 
whioh has* an almost vitreous lustre, land Ivdien ffure appears 
struotureless to the unaided eye. In Iho mass Jt tjs lAkrk and 
c^que, but thm plates or thei edges ofisplmterSiairopale yellow 
and translucent Ils <bardilwas >i$ .greater than.' rtfrat so 

that a knife blade leaves a grey tnetalhc btreaki when drawn 
across surface. Its .specif gravity is r 6 or only a httle 
less than tlMit of crystawne qmrtz. It is brittle, and when 
hammered readily breaks up into a powder of angular grains^ 
The fracture is pe^ectly oondicddal, so that blow8'ilritha.hatniner 
detach flakes whioh have convSx, slightly tindulaamg stiHacaa 
At^the pdmt of impact a bulb of^pepoass]m,nsrhkh isasome 



FLINT IMPEfiMlSN'III AHD WEAPONS 


oonScifl tiWH*,' Is ■ Tldii ^istteeilfeh, 

fllits-^wMch’haw bee® byhaitiMl agcficfes fttoffl those 

sehich have ken spirt iheMly by thb •aetksn of - fiost and the 
VfWrtlMJt. 'rtie btilb is Ofidenee of a direct WoW, probaWy 
intentkmaHy made, and is ft plefet of some srriperttaace to 
archaeologists mwstfeating Pidaedithic impbmSnts. With 
skffl and expenence a mass of lfeit can be vmikd to any simple 
shape by well-directed strokes, and farther trimming can be 
effected with -pressure by a pomted ^ne in a diroetwn slighdy 
across the edge of the welapon. The purest dints have the 
most perfect conchoidal fracture, and prehistomc man is known 
to have quarried or mined certafa bands of flint which were 
speciidly suitable for his purposes 

Silica forms neatly the whole snbstemco of flint, calclte and 
dolomrte may ocent m it m whaB amounts, and analysis has also 
detected minute quantities volalilo mgredicoits, organic oom* 
pounds, < 5 ^c , to whMJji tUe daflfi cqHwicis ascribjEMiby some authorities 
Ihese are dispelled by beat mid the fli^it breomes, wljute and duller 
11’ lustre Microscopijc sections shpw that is very finely crystal- 
line and consists of qiiart« or chaleedonic silica , colloidal or amorph- 
ous sihca may also be present but cannot form any considerable pari 
of the poeb of spougos.andiragiqents o| other orgomsms, 

i8ucbas moUuscs polyaoa, fai;a rp i T M i^ era pd bracluopods, often occur 
in dint, and may be partiy or wholly silicified vjith retention of their 
ongmal structure Nodules of flint vrhen removed from the chalk 
which encloses tlnem have a white dull rough surface, and exposure 
to the weather prcKluces mudi the same appearance on broken 
At first they acquirq a bright and very smooth surface, but this is 
subsequently replaced by a dull crust, resembling while or yellowish 
j30t-celam It has been suggested tha+ this changf is due to the re- 
moval of the colloidal siUca in solution, leaving behind the fibres 
and grains of more crystaJhne ^tnactaure This process must be a 
vtiy alow one as* from its chemical co*»pP3itiQp, flint is a material 
oi great durability Its gicat hardness also enables it to resist 
atlntion Hence on beaches and m rivers, such as those of the south- 
er St of England, flint pebbles exiKt in vast numbers Their surfaces 
often show minute orasgentio or rounded cracks which are the edges 
of sinall conchoidal fractures produced ,by the impact pi one pebbic 
on another during storms or floods 

Flint occurs primarily as concretions, veins smd tabular masses m 
the white chalk of such localities as tho south of wngland (see Chat k) 

It IS gcfieruUy nodular, and forma rounded or higldy jns^uJar masses 
which m«^y he several Icct m diameter Mthough fhe flint nodules 
oitcn lie m bands which closely follow tfle bcdinR* they wore not 
tUposiled simultaneously with the chalk , very often tin flint bands 
cut fiiorosB the beds of the limcetone and may traverse them at nrhl 
angles Evidently the fluit has accumulated along flssums, ouch as 
l>eddimfg planei^* joints and ptlipr cjmks, tl>c .pkalk had 
extent coubohdated '^Ue s|liQa donved from %ho te^ts pf j 
radiolana and tlie spigular skeletons of sponges It h^s passed into i 
BObstion, filtered through the porous matrix, and has been agam 
precBpitated when the conditions (wcaro suitable Its fcormation is 
epHspquent^y the “ cop^wiMpnnry jOC^QUr - Wlipro flints 

lie the chalk must have been ais^^iyed away . we m fact a kind 
oi mctasomatic replacement in wh)ch a ,^liccoi,us rock has slowly i 
replaced a calcareous one The ptoceBs has been vety gradual and j 
the organisms Oif the* original challD often hovo their outbneo preserved 
m flmt bhfJM m^y tiewwprflwiflatply tihoified,* or /may have 
their cayitieS’pccnpiejdby wuth pycfly of,the m^cnor of the , 
shell preserved m thp oi;iter surface, of the cast Objcqts of this kmd ' 
are familiar tb all coUectors oi fOtells'in^chaHt distric'ts 

Chert 18 aooaiiser and le^s perfocidy ’hoaici|fenooua lsub8taiicc>of the 
nmm mtui^ and I^fiairrcy, hkick>or brovm, and I 

commoi^y ocppr^m,hmi^;sitwe m 

the same wray as nipt occura m phalk , bqmc cherts coptam tests of 
radiolana, arid correspond fauty ClOs^ to dte siliceous radicflawan ‘ 
DOaas which are gathenag at^ihe ptesa4(t •day at tho^bottofn b€ some , 
ofiMiodoepest parts of tthotooeimt ^llbmiudhjchsrte arbKfonnd n 4is , 


The principal qSes to s\^Wf*h1!lrttlms hipep pot are the fdJjHca- 
tion otf vteftpons m PalaeolitWc affd' NeoKtfiic times Other 
materials have been employed where flint was not available, 
eknidmi, diert, dialcedonyy agaae and ^ttrite, tmt tp 
prehisprifc <^e Fli^ flint xtipst have 

been of great value and served many ,pf the uses to ^^hioh eteej 
IS put at tfie present, day. Flint gravels aiie widely eojpJpyed 

1^ roy^htpast yror^ in archi- 


tecture. Fot^ jr6ad'b)'e 
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^Ajt. (though very 

r^ded wth fevoiff, «1 ft IS b&tfe «i4 Piayeriae? fai^y : 
bmdi^>adly, yielding a surface yhi<* feiteaks up with heavy 
traffic said ih nad vlreatlicr and i^s fine sharp-edged chms dcr 
much damage to tires of motors and cycles. Seasoned flints 


tilie been kng eitpbseft to tae aiAJtephei?e, 

are preferred toflmts fresldy dug worn the chalk Fdrmerfy 
flmt and steel w;cre everywhere employed for strikiw 
and gun.fiipta w;g roq^wited for fire-atmi?. A 
in the sbapiiK existed at Brandon In 

In 1870 al^tithirty rnen were employed Since then the tcude 
has become almost extinct as gun flmts are m demand only in 
serAi-savage countries where modern fire-arms are not obtainable. 
Powdered flint was formerly used in the manufacture of glass, 
and is still one of the Ingredients of many of the <^er varieties 
of pottery. q s FV 

FLINf AND fTOAPOKS. The excavation of 

these remains of the prehistoric races of the globe m nver-drift 
gravel-beds has marked a revolution in the study of Man’s 
histoi^^ (see Archaeology) Untd almost the middle of the 19th 
century no suspicion had arisen m the minds of British and 
European arciiapologists that the momentous results of the 
excavations then proceeding in Egypt artd Assyria would be 
dwarfed by discover! 'S at home which revohrtiortired all previous 
ideas of Man's antiquity It was m X841 that Boucher de Perthes 
observed m some sand containing mammalian rehiams, at 
Menrhecoiirt near Abbeville, a flint, roughly Worked into a cutting 
implement This “ find " was rapidly followed by others, atid 
Boucher de Perthes published his first work on the subject, 
inttguites celliques et aniMiluvtenne^ • mdinoire sur Vtndustne 
prwtiitve et les arts d leur origin (1847), m which he proclaimed 
his discovery of human weapons in beds unmistakably belonging 
to the age of the Drift It was not until 1859 that the French 
archaeologist convinced the scientific world An English missicm 
then visited his collection and testified to the great importanj* 
of his discoveries The “ finds ” at Abbeville were followed 
by others m many places in England, and in fact m every 
country where siliceous stones which are capable qf being flaked 
and fashioned into implements are to be found The imptemeuts 
occurred m beds of nvers g.nd lakes, m the tumuli anq ancient 
bunal-mounds , on tjic sites of settlements of prehistoric man In 
nearly every land, such as the shcll-fieaps and lake-dwellutgs , 
but especially embqdcjed m the high-level gravels of England 
and France which h,ave been deposited by river-floofi^ afltf loi^ 
left high and dry aliove the present course of the stream. TbeiS 
gravels represent the Drift or Palateolithic period wheq man 
*.hared Europe with the mammoth apd woolly-haired rfymoc^s. 
The woidccd flints 6f this age are, however, unevenly distributed , 
for while the river-gfavel^ of south-easte]rn Ehgl^nd yi^ljd th^ 
abimdqptly, ijoqo has bpeji foimd in Scotland or the nmrtheA 
English pounjb^s On the cbntipent the same partial distrjbutic^ 
IS observa^e . While they occur plentifulljr iq the noith-wstcm 
area of France, they are not discovered in Sweden, lIoTW^y qr 
Denmark. The association of the$e flmts, fa^hioppdj fof use by 
(flipping oply, wfth the bones of an&nals dither ei^tSiict or np 
longer mdigeuoqiS, ’hfi^s justified their reference to the earlier 
prTpd of the Sfon'e AsCj^ generally called Pakeoli;thic iffint 
implcwuts, which $hoW signs of pdliShirijg and in maily, pates 
rematkably fine woikman$hip^ andarp found ^ tumuli^ 
nnd laJtq^dweSTings piixed wnriii^the bones of common pc^eibtic 
animdls^ ate a^jg^ed t;o the Necilithic or la^er Stone 
^Palaeolithic flint? are han^mers^ ' flakes, s^cr^per^ imj^eme'r^? 
worked to^a cutting e(j[ge^t one side^ implement? '^iqh Momblp 
rude fl^t pvpid i^iplemcuts worked tp ^ edj^ afl rounc^ 
and a great .gqantity pf ^ar and.arrqw Nope of thfse 

IS ground or polishSd The Neolithip other 

e;f<;Jubit morp yaniety of de^gp, a^o cafefiSly' fipisbedi and ithb 
particular uae of /each sweapop can be easily (i^teetpd :| 4 :an has 
r^qpe^ the st^e of c^lt1^;e 'When* could fiopjifeti a stpne into 
a wooden handle, and fix ^ flaked flmt as a handled dagger or 
knife , The workmanship ia superior tp that shown m a^iy of t^ 
stone .utensils piade by Ravage tribes pf ht^tori^} time?* * fhp 
manner mskJqg ^Hnt rnirteipcnts spears tp have heen» 
ages muqh the same Flmt lirom its mode of fracture 
kmd of iitone which can be clqpped or flaked any 

shape^ and thus fprms the principal mater^ of aarbe^ 
weapons, The blows must be carefully aimed or tne flakes 



FU:)AT— FLOE 


dislodged will be shattered : a gunnBrnt maker at Brandon^ 
stated that it took him two years to acquire the art 
For accounts of the gun-flint manufacture at Brando^ and 
detailed descriptions of ancient fliat-workmg, see Sir John Evans, 
Ancient Stone implements (1897), Lord Avebury's Prehistoric Times 
(1865, 1900) , also Thomas Wittlom Arrow-heads, Spear-heads and 
IWves of mhistonc Times/* hi Smithsonian Report for 1897 , and 
W K Moorchcad, Prehistoric Implements (1900) 

FU)AT (m 0 * Eng. Hot and fiota, m the verbal form fUotan , the 
Teutonic root is flut-, another form of flu-, seen in ** flow/' cf 
** fleet ” ; the root is seen m Gr. irAistv, to sail, Lat. pluere, to 
ram , the Lat. fluere and fluctus, wave, is not connected), the 
action of moving on the surface of water, or through the air 
The word is used also of a wave, or the fl^ of the tide, river, 
backwater or stream, and of any object floating in water, as 
a mass of ice or weeds , a movable landmg-stage, a flat-bottomed 
boat, or a raft, or, in fishing, of the cork or quill used to support 
a baited line or fishing-net It is also applied to the hollow or 
inflated organ by means of which certain animals, such as the 
‘‘ Portuguese man-of-war,” swim, to a hollow metal ball or piece 
of whmstone, &c , used to regulate the level of water in a tank or 
boiler, and to a piece of ivory m the cistern of a barometer 
** Float ” is also the name of one of the boards of a paddle-wheel 
or water-wheel^ In a theatrical sense, it is used to denote the 
footlights. The word is also applied to something broad, level 
and shallow, as a wooden frame attached to a carl or wagon 
for the purpose of increasing the carrying capacity , and to a 
special kind of low, broad cart for carrying heavy weights, and 
to a platform on wheels used for shows in a procession. The term 
is applied also to various tools, especially to many kinds of trowels 
used in plastering It is also used of a dock where vessels may 
float, as at Bristol, and of the trenches used in “ floating ” land 
In geology and mining, loose rock or ore brought down by water 
b Imown as ” float,” and in tm-mining it is applied to a large 
trough used for the smelted tin. In weaving the word is used of 
the passing of weft threads over part of the warp without being 
woven in with it, also of the threads so passed In the United 
States a voter not attached to any particular party and open to 
bribery is called a ” float ” or ” floater ” 

FLOCK, z (A word found in Old English and Old Norwegian, 
from which come the Danish and Swedish words, and not in 
other Teutonic languages), originally a company of people, now 
mainly, except in figurative usages, of certain animals when 

f withered together for feeding or moving from place to place 
br birds it is chiefly used of geese , and for other animals most 
generally of sheep and goats It is from the particular applica- 
tion of the word to sheep that ” flock ” is used of the Christian 
Church m its relation to the ” Good Shepherd,” ^d also of 
a congregation of worshippers m its relation to its spiritual 
head. 

a. (Probably from the Lat. flocens, but many Teutonic 
langu^es have the same word in various forms), a tuft of wool, 
cotton or similar substance. The name ” flock ” is given to a 
material formed of wool or cotton refuse, or of shreds of old 
woollen or cotton rags, tom by a machine known as a ” devil.” 
Thu material 1$ used for stuffing mattresses or pillows, and also 
in upholstery The name u also applied to a special kind of 
wall-paper, which has an appearance almost like cloth, or, in 
the more expensive kinds, of velvet It u made by dusting on a 
specially prepared adhesive surface finely powdered fibres of 
cotton or ^k. The word ”flocculent” u used of many substances 
which hgve a fleecy or ” flock ”-like appearance, such .is a 
precipitate of ferric hydrate 

FLODDBN, or Floddbn Field, near the village of Branxton, 
In Northumberland, England (10 m. N W. of Wooler), the scene 
of a famous battle fought on the 9th of September 15x3 between 
the Enghsh and the Scots On the 32nd of August a great 
Scottish army under King James IV had crossed the border 
For the moment the earl of Surrey (who in King Henry VIIL's 
Absence was charged with the defence of the realm) had no 
Aigannsed force iMhe north of England, but James wasted much 
precious timeJmflAlirig the border castles, and when Surrey 
iqzpeared at Woler, with an army equal m strength to hu own, 


which was now greatly weakened hy privations and desertion^ 
he had not advanced beyond Ford CMtle. The Englbh com 
mander prpmpdy sent in a challenge to a pitched battle, which 
the kmg, in spite of the advice of hu most trusted counsellors, 
accepted. On the 6th of September, however, he left Ford and 
took up a strong position facing south, on Flodden Edge Surrey's 
reproaches for the alleged bre^ of faith, and a second challenge 
to fight on Millfleld Plam were this time duregarded. The 
Engluh commander, thus foiled, executed a daring and skilful 
march round the enemy’s flank, and on the 9th drew up for battle 
m rear of the hostile army. It u evident that Surrey was con- 
fident of victory, for he placed his own army, not less than the 
enemy, in a position where defeat would mvolve utter ruin 
On his appearance the Scots hastily changed front and took 
pobt on Branxton Hill, facing north. The battle began at 4 p m 
Surrey’s archers and cannon soon gained the upper hand, and the 
Scots, unable quietly to endure their losses, rushed to close 
quartc‘rs. Their left wing drove the English back, but Lord 
Dacre’s reserve corps restored the fight on this side In all other 
parts of the field, save where James and Surrey were personally 
opposed, the Enghsh gradually gained ground The king’s 
corps was then attacked by Surrey in front, and by Sir Edward 
Stanley in flank As the Scots were forced back, apart of Dacre’s 
force closed upon the other flank, and finally Dacre himself, 
boldly neglecting an almost intact Scottish division in front of 
him, charged m upon the rear of King James’s corps Sur- 
rounded and attacked on all sides, this, the remnant of the 
invading army, was doomed The circle of spearmen around 
the kmg grew less and less, and m the end James and a few of his 
nobles were alone left standing Soon they too died, fighting to 
the last man. Among the ten thousand Scottish dead were aU 
the leading men in the kingdom of Scotland, and there was no 
family of importance that had not lost a member in this great 
disaster The ** King’s Stone,” said to mark the spot where 
James was killed, is at some distance from the actual battlefield 
“ Sybil’s Well,” in Scott’s Marmton, is imaginary 

FLODOARD (894-966), French chronicler, was bom at 
Eperaay, and educated at Reims in the cathedral school which 
had been established by Archbishop Fulcon (822-900) As 
canon of Reims, and favourite of the archbishops Henvaeus 
(d 922) and Seulfus (d 925), he occupied while still young an 
important position at the archiepiscopal court, but was twice 
deprived of his benefices by Hcnbert, count of Vermandois, on 
account of his steady opposition to the election of the count’s 
infant son to the archbishopric Upon the final triumph of 
Archbishop Artold in 947, Flodoard became for a time his chief 
adviser, but withdrew to a monastery m 952, and spent the 
remaining years of his life m literary and devotional work. His 
history of the cathedral church at Reims {Htsiorta Retnensts 
Ecclestae) is one of the most remarkable productions of the zoth 
century. Flodoard had been |[iven charge of the episcopal 
archives, and constructed his history out of the original texts, 
which he generally reproduces in full , the documents for the 
period of Hincmar being especially valuable. The Annales 
which Flodoard wrote year by year from 9Z9 to 966 are doubly 
important, by reason of the author’s honesty and the central 
position of Reims m European affairs in his time. Flodoard's 
poetical works are of hardly less historical interest. The long 
poem celebrating the triumph of Christ and His saints was called 
forth by the favour shown him bv Pope Leo VII , during whose 
pontificate he visited Rome, ana he devotes fourteen books to 
the history of the popes 

Flodoard's works were published in fwU by J P Migne (PaSrologia 
Latina, vol. Z35) . a modem edition of the Annales is the one edited 
by P Lauer (Pans, 1906) For bibliography see A. MoUnier, Sources 
de Vhistoire de France (No 932) 

FLOB (of uncertain derivation , cf Norse fio, layer, level 
plain), a sheet of floating ice detached from the main body^ of 
polar ice. It is of less extent than the field of ** pack ” ice, 
which is a compacted mass of greater depth drifting frequently 
under the influence of deep currents, while the floating floe is 
driven by the wind. 
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FLOOD, HBHRY(i732-t7<)0; statesman, son 6f Warden | 
Flood, chief justice of the king's bench m Ireland, was born 
in 173a, and was educated at TYinity College, Dublin, and after- 
wards at Christ Church, Oxford, where he became proficient in 
the classics His father was a man of good birth and fortune, 
and he himself married a member of t^ influential Beresford 
family, who brought him a large fortune In his early years 
he was handsome, witty, good-tempered, and a brilliant con- 
versationalist His judgment was sound, and he had a natural 
gift of eloquence which had been cultivated and developed by 
study of classical oratory and the practice of elocution Flood 
therefore possessed every personal advantage when, in 1759, 
he entered the Irish parliament as member for Kilkenny in his 
twenty-seventh year. There was at that titne no party m the 
Irish House of Commons that could truly be called national, 
and until a few years before there had been none that deserved 
even the name of an opposition The Irish parliament was still 
constitutionally subordinate to the English privy council , it 
had practically no powers of independent legislation, and none 
of controlling the policy of the executive, which was nominated 
by the ministers in London (see Grattak, Henry) Though 
the great majority of the people were Roman Catholics, no 
person of that faith could either enter parliament or exercihc the 
franchise , the penal code, which made it almost impossi!)le for 
a Roman Catholic to hold property, to followa learned profession, 
or even to educate his children, and which m numerous particulars 
pressed severely on the Roman Catholics and subjected them to 
degrading conditions, was as yet unrepealed, though in practice 
largely obsolete , the industry and commerce of Ireland were 
throttled by restrictions imposed, in accordance with the 
economic theories of the period, in the interest of the rival trade 
of Great Britain Men like Anthony Malone and Hely-Hutchison 
fully realized the necessity for far-reaching reforms, and it only 
needed the ability and eloquence of Flood m the Irish House of 
Commons to raise up an independent party in parliament, ami 
to create in the country a public opinion with definite intelligible 
aims 

The chief objects for which Flood strove were the shortening 
of the duration of parliament — ^whuh had then no legal limit 
m Ireland except that of the reignmg sovereign’s life,- the 
reduction of the scandalously heavy pension list, the establish- 
ment of a national militia, and, afiove all, the complete legislative 
independence of the Irish parliament For some years little 
was accomplished , but in 1768 the English ministry, which 
had special reasons at the moment for avoiding unpopularity 
in Ireland, allowed an octennial bill to pass, which was the first 
step towards making the Irish House of Commons in some 
measure representative of public opinion It had become the 
practice to allow crown patronage in Ireland to lie exercised by 
the owners of parliamentary boroughs m return for their under- 
taking to manage the House in the government interest But 
during the viceroyalty of Lord Townsend the aristocracy, and 
more particularly these “ undertakers ” as they were called, 
were made to understand that for the future their privileges in 
this respect would l>e curtailed When, therefore, an opportunity 
was taken by the government m 1768 for reasserting the con- 
stitutional subordination of the Irish parliament, these powerful 
classes were thrown into temporary alliance with Flood. In the 
following year, m accordance with the established procedure, 
a money bill was sent over by the privy council in London for 
acceptance by the Irish House bf Commons. Not only was it 
rejected, but contrary to custom a reason for this course was 
wigfted, namely, that the bill had not originated in the Irish 
House* In consequence parliament was peremptorily prorogued, 
and a recess of fourteen months was employed by the government 
m securing a majority by the most extensive corruption ^ Never- 
theless when parliament met in February 1771 another money 
bill was thrown out on the motion of Flood , and the next year 
Ixird Townsend, the lord lieutenant policy had provoked 
this conflict, was recalled The stru^te was the occasion of a 
|>aMicatiojn, famous in its day, called Boratanema, tq ^hich 
^ Walpole's G0orf0 lit,, iv. 34S. 


Flood contributed a senes of powerful letters after the 
manner of Junius, one of his collaborators being Heniy 
Grattan. 

The success which had thus far attend^'d Flood’s efforts had 
piAred him in a position such as no Irijjh politician had previonsty 
attained He had, as an eminent historian of Irelanaobsertw, 

proved himself beyond all comparison the greatest popular 
orator that his country had yet produced, and also a consummate 
master of parliamentary tactics Under parhamentar>' conditions 
that were exceedingly unfavourable, and in an atmosphere 
charged with corruption, venality and subserviency, he had 
created a party before which ministers had begun to quad, and 
had inoculated the Protestant constituencies with a genuine 
spirit of liberty and self-reliance”** Lord Harcourt, who 
succeeded Townsend as viceroy, saw that Flood must be cOn- 
( iliated at any price ** rather than nsk the opposition of so 
foimidable a leader ” Accordingly, in 1775, Flood was oflered 
and accepted a seat in the privy council and the office of vice- 
treasurer with a salary of £3500 a year For this step he has 
been severely criticized The suggestion that he acted corruptly 
m the matter is groundless , and although it is true that he lost 
influence from the moment he became a minister of the crown. 
Flood may reasonably have held that he had a better prosp^ 
of advancing his policy by the leverage of a ministerial position 
than by means of any opposition party he could hope to muster 
m an unreformed House of Commons® The result, however, 
was that the leadership of the national party passed from Flood 
to Grattan, who entered the Irish parliament m the same session 
that Flood became a minister 

Flood continued in office for nearly seven years During this 
long period he necessarily remained silent on the subject of the 
independence of the Irish parliament, and had to be content 
with advocating minor reforms as occasion offered He was 
thus instrumental m obtaining bounties on the export of Irish 
com to foreign countries and some other trifling commercial 
{ oncessions On the other hand he failed to procure the passing 
of a Habeas Corpus bill and a bill for making the judges irre- 
movable, while his support of Lord North’s American policy 
still more gravely injured his popularity and reputation But 
an important event m 1778 led indirectly to his recovering to 
some extent his former position in the country , this event waa 
the alliance of France with the revolted American colonies. 
Ireland was thereby placed m peril of a French invasion, while 
the English government could provide no troops to defend the 
island The celebrated volunteer movement was then set on 
foot to meet the emergency * m a few weeks more than 40,000 
men, disciplined and equipped, were under arms, officered by 
the country gentry, and controlled by the wisdom and patriotism 
of Lord Charlemont This volunteer force, in which Rood was 
a colonel, while vigilant for the defence of the island, soon 
made itself felt in politics A Volunteer Convention, formed 
with all the regular organization of a representative assembly, 
but wielding the power of an army, be^an menacingly to demimd 
the removal of the commercial restrictions which were destroying 
Irish prosperity Under this pressure the government gave way ; 
the whole colonial trade was in 1779 thrown open to Ireland for 
the first time, and other concessions were also extorted. Flood, 
who had taken an active though not a leading part in this move* 
ment, now at last resigned his office to rejoin his old party He 
foun4 tq his chagrin that his former services had been to a great 
extent forgotten, and that he was eclipsed by Crrattan* When 
m a^ debate on the constitutional question in 1779 Flood com^ 
plained of the small consideration shown him m relation to a 
subject which he had been the first to agitate, he was reminded 
that by the civil law “ if a man should separate from his wife, 
and abandon her for seven years, another might then take her 
and give her his protection ” But though Flood had lc»t 
control of the movement for independence of the Irish pa rl iaipeiit, 
the agitation, backed as it now was by the Volunteer 

® W. E H Lseky. Lsocfori 0f PM%0 Optnum %n JfPkmA ^eakafedl 
edition, 2 vols . 1903), i 48 , , 

» See Hardy’s L%f0 of CharhfnofUt i. 336. * 
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En4iby incraasfng signs of popular disaffection) led at last in 
178a to the concession of thd demand, together with a number 
of other important reforms (see Grattan, Henry) 

No sooner, however, was this groat success gained than a 
question arose— known as the Simple Repeal controversy — 
as to whether England, in addition to the repeal of the Acts on 
which the subordination of the Irish parliament had been based, 
should not be required expressly to renounce for the future all 
claim to control Irish legislation The chief historical imporUnce 
of this dispute is that itledlo the memorable rupture of friendship 
between Flood and Grattan, each of whom assailed the other wildi 
unmeasured but magnificently eloquent mvective in the House of 
Commons Flood’s view prevailed — for a Renunciation Act such 
as he advocated was ungrudgingly passed by the English parlia- 
ment in 1783— and for a time he regained popularity at the 
expense of, his rival. Hood next (c8th of November 1783) 
introdbuced a reform bill, after first submitting it to the Volunteer 
Convention The bill, which contained no provision for giving 
tl^ franchise to Roman Catholics— a proposal which Flood 
edways opposed — ^was rejected, ostensibly on the ground that the 
attitude of the volunteers threatened the freedom of parliament. 
The volunteers were perfectly loyal to the crown cind the connexion 
with England* They earned an address to the kmg, moved by 
F1 oo 4 expressing the hope that then support of parliamentary 
reform niight be imputed to nothing but ” a sober and laudable 
desire to uphold the constitution . . . and to perpetuate the 
cordial upion of both kingdoms ’ ’ The convention then d>isisohfed, 
though Hood had desired, m opposition to Grattan, to continue 
it as a means of putting pressure on parliament for the purpose 
of obtainmg reform. 

In 1776 Hood bad made an attempt to enter the English House 
of Commons. In 1783 again, this time witli success 

He purchased a seat for Winchester from the duke of Chandos, 
and' for the next seven years he was a member at the same lime 
of both the Enghi»h and Irish parliaments He reintroduced, 
but without success, bis reform bill m the Irish House m 178*1 , 
supported the movement for protecting Irish industries; ])ut 
shoit sightedly opposed Pitt’s commercial propositions m 1785 
He remained a firm opponent of Roman Catholic emancipation, 
even defending the penal laws on the ground tlial alter the 
Revolution they “ were not laws of persecution but of political 
necessity ” ; but after 1786 he does not appear to have attended 
the parliament in Dublin In the House at Westminster, where 
he refused to enrol himself as a member of eitlier political party, 
he was not succesbful His first speech, m opposition to Fox’s 
India Bill on the 3rd of December 1783, disappointed the ex- 
pectations arousc»d by his celebrity. His speech in opposition 
to the commercial treaty with France m 1787 waa, Iwwever, 
most aUe , and m 1790 he introduoed a reform bih which 
declared to be the best scheme of reform that had yet been 
proposed, and which m Burke’s ©pmion retrieved Flood’s reputa- 
Uon* But at the dissolutmn in the same year he lost his seat m 
b^th parliaments, and he then retired to Farmley, his residence 
mci(>unty Kilkenny) where he died on the and of December 1791 
Wlien Peter Burrowes, notwithstanding his close personal 
frieiid^hip with Grattan, declared that Flood was ** perhaps th^ 
abteet inAn Ireland ever pro<luced, indisputably the ablest man 
of pwn times,” he expressed what was probably the general 
opinion^ Flood’s contemporariaB, Lord CharWmont, who knew 
him intimately though not always m agreement with his pcdicy, 
pronounced fejip tfO W “ a man of consdmmate abdity.” He also 
decljarcd tbid: avaricq made no part pf flood’s character X^rd 
M^ouqtmorrqs, a Critic by ng mcaps partial tp Floo^;, described 
hlpit as a wc-enunentiy truthful man, and ope who , detested 
fikt^ry. Grattam ^ho eyen after the famous quarrel n^ver^l^st 
pBSppqtfpr Flood, said c^bim that he was the hest-temperedapd 

S isihle man ip th^ .yrorld. Ip his youth he was genigl^ 
Die apjJ yrittv , but m later years disappointment 
ap4 4 acitpttV As an orator he was, less polished, 
imatic than Grattan ; but a doser reksoner and a 
gNMer 'inaeter ef satHMMm and kiveotive. BohMMial ambMnon 
often governed his actions, hut w{is,ysvil^ 


sound; and it waa the opinion of Bentham that Flood would have 
succeeded m parrying a reform biU which might} have preserved 
Irish parliamentary mdependenee, if hie had been supported by 
Grattan and the rest of his party in keeping ahve Uie Volunteer 
Convention m 1783. Though he never wavered in loyalty to tU 
British crown and empire, Ireland never faroduced a mure sincei’e^ 
patriot than Henxy Flood. 

See Warden Flood, M0mofri of Monty JPhod (t/mdon, i8^f8) ; 
Henry Grattan, Memotrs of the Ltfo and Iwtos of me Htght Hon H 
CrtaUan (5 vols , London, 1839-1846) , Charles Phillips, Hecollectione 
of Curran and some of hts Conhmporartes (London, 18^2) , The Irish 
Parhament from an official and contemporary manusenpt, 
c dited by Wilfiam Hunt (London, 1907) , W J O'Neill Daunt, 
Ireland and her AgUaiors , Lord Mountmorres, History of the Irish 
Parliament (2 vols , Londom 1792) , W E, H I-ccky, litsiory of 
Lnetand tn the eighteenth Century (8 vols , London, 1878-1890) , 
and Leaders of Puolic Opinion in Irelmd (enlarged edition, 2 vols , 
London, 190s) ; J A Fmudk, The English in Ireland^ vols li and lii. 
f London, 1881) ; Horace Walpole, Mwneoirs of the Reign of George III 
(4 vols , London, 1845, x8^) , Sir Jonali Bam^ton, Rise and PaU 
of the Irish Nation (Londom 1833) , Francis Plowdpn, Ilistorual 
Retftew of the State of IrHaiUf (LohdOn, 1803) , Alfred Webb, Cdm- 
pendium of Irish Biography (DuMlh, 1878) , F Hardy, Memmrs ejf 
Lord Charlemont (London^ xSxaL espeoiaSiy fdr the volunteer move- 
ment, on which see also Proceedings of the Volunteer Delegates of 
Ireland (\non Pamphlet, Bnt Mus), also The Charlemont 
Papers^ and Irish Path Dibdtts, Vdls. i.-lv ). (R J M ) 

FLOOD (in 0 . Eng. yLi<fya word common to Teutonic languages, 
cf Ger. Flut, Duldi viced, itam the same root as is seen m ”fiow,” 

fioat ”), an overflaw of water, an expanse of water submergmg 
land,a deluge, hence the fiood,” specificvally, the Noachiandelug© 
of Genesis, but also any other catastrophic submersion recorded 
in the mythology of other natioDs than the Hebrew (see D]SLUG1 !i, 
The). In the sense of ** ffowmg water,” the word is applied to 
the inflow of the tide, as opposed to ” ebb.” 

FLOOD PLAIN, the term m physical geography for a pkiii 
formed of sediment dropped by a river When the slope down 
which a river runs has become very slight, it is unable to carry 
the sediment brought from higher regions nearer its source, 
and consequently the lower portion of the river valley becomes 
filled with alluvial deposits , and since m times of flood the rush 
of water in the high regions tears off and carrie;> down a greater 
quantity of setliment than usual, the river spreads this also over 
the lower valley where the plam is flooded, because the rush of 
water is checked, and the stream m conse<juence drops its extra 
load These flood plains are sometimes of great extent That 
of the Mississippi below Ohio has a width of from 20 to 80 ni., 
and Its whole extent has bevn estimatod at 50,000 sq. m. Flood 
plains may be the result of planation, with aggradation, that is, 
they may be due to a graded river iVorking in meamlers from side 
to side, wwlening its valley by this process and covering tli© 
widened valUy with sediment Or the stream by cutting into 
aiiothei stream (piracy), by cutting tluough a barrier near its 
head water , by entering a region of looser or softer rock, and by 
glacial dramage, may form a flood plam simply by flllinjg up 
Its valley (alluviation only). Any obstruction across a river’a 
course, such as a band of hard rock, may form a flood plain belund 
It, and mdeed anything which chocks a river’s course and causes 
It to drop its load will tend to foitn a flood plain ; but it is most 
commonly found near the mouth of a lar^ nver, such as the 
Rhine, the Nile, or the Mississippi, where there are occasional 
floods and the nver usually carries a large am<>unt of sedunenL 
” Levees ” are formed, mside which the nver usaaldy flows, 
gradually r^mg^ts bed above the surrgtindmg plain* Occasional 
breaches d^mgiloods cause the overloaded stueatn to spread m 
a great Wee over the surrouj^jngiCiouqtay;^ where tjjp silt covers 
the ground inicoqsequeuge. ^ Spgtjoupf of the Missouri flood plami 
made by the Uqitcd Itatas^olqgicaJ ^urVey show a great varicjty ^ 
of material of vanrmg coarwpess, the stream bed bemg scoured 
atoqe p)ap^^d fljicd atjhto^er by qirrents and floods m varying 
sopjetisefB^ the deposits are pf charsa gfkveU 
sQmetimesi <if^ vm or of fine site, and itri$.jp|ro^aWe th^ wy 
section of an,a|myialj4wn wpajd sboiw oEasuauan 

character., The tkioa ftlam during {its Spr^atm fa 

(meandering, or anastQmosiqg^streamV0^*b9a^^^s and bayous,,* 
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mdrshe^ of ^f*»iiarit fVools, and is occasdonaHy campMtty Covered 
with watpr When the dramage $y{item has ceased to act or is 
cniuely diverted owing to any caube, the flood plain may become 
a kvcl area of mat fertility, ^imdar in appeamire to the floor of 
an okl lake. The flood plain differs, however, uiasnvuch as it lU 
not altogether flat It ha's a gentle slope down-stream, and often 
for a distance from the sides towards the centra, 

FLOOR (hrom 0 ^ Eng a word rommon to many Teutonic 
languages, cf. Dutch, and Gcr, Flur, a field* m the feminine, 
and a floor, masculine), generally the lower horieoat^ surface of 
a room, but specially employed for one covered with toandmg 
or parquetry The various levels of rooms in a house are desig- 
nated as “ ground-floor, “ fir-8t-»floor,*’ “ mezzaninc-floor,” &c. 
The prmapw floor is the storey which contains the chief apart- 
ments whether on the ground- or flrst-floor , m Italy they arc 
always on the latter and known as the piano nobile ” The 
storey below the ground-floor is called the “ basement-floor,” 
even if only a little below the level of the pavement outside , the 
storey m a roof is known as the “ attic-floor ” The expressions 
one pair, two pair, &c., apjily to the storeys above the first 
flight of stairs from the ground (see also Carpentry), 
FLOORCLOTH, a rough flannel cloth used for domestic 
clean^ , also a generic term apphed to a variety of materials 
used in place 'of carpets for covering floors, and known by such 
trade names as kamptulicon, oil-cloth, linoleum, corticme, cork- 
carpet, &C. Kamptulicon (Kafiirr^t;^ flexible, o 5 A,o<?, thick) was 
patented in 1844 by E. Galloway, but did not attract much 
attention till about 1862 It was essentially a preparation of 
mdiarubber masticated up with ground cork, and rolled out 
into sheets between heavy steam -heated rollers, sometimes 
over a backing of canvas. Owing to its cxpensiveness, it has 
given place to cheaper materials serving the same purpose. 
Oil-cloth 1$ a coarse canvas which bus received a number of 
coats of thick oil paint, each coat being rubbed smooth with 
pumice stone before the application of the next Its surface 
IS ornamented with patterns printed m oil colours by means of 
wooden blocks Linoleum {linum, flax, oleum, oil), patented by 
F Walton m i860 and 1863, consists of oxidized linseed oil and 
ground cork. These ingredients, thoroughly incorporated with 
the addition of certain gummy and resmous matters, and of 
pigments such as ochre and oxide of iron as required, are pressed 
on to a rough canvas backing between steam heated roller 
Patterns may be prmted on its surface with oil paint, or by an 
improved method may be inlaid with coloured composition 
so that the colours are continuous through the thickness of the 
linoleum, instead of being on the surface only and thu^^ do not dis- 
appear with wear Lincrusta-\^’'alton is a smiiUir matei lA to lino- 
leum, also having oxidized linseed oil as its base, w^hich is stantped 
out m embossed patleri s and used as a covering for walls. 

1 !^ 0 QUET, ORARLES THOMAS (1828-1896), French states- 
man, was born tot St Jean-Picd-de-Port (Basses-Pyrin^es) on 
the 2nd of October 1828. He studied law m Pans, and was 
called to the bar m 1851 The coup tVtlai of that >ear aroused 
the strenuous opposition of rioquet,who had, while yet a studcni’, 
given proof of his republican sympathies by taking part in the 
fighting of 1848. He made hts name by his brilliant aid fearless 
attacks on the government m a sene^ of political trials, and at 
the same time contributed to the Tetnp^ and other influential 
journals. When the tsar ^ Alexander II visited the Palais de 
Justice in 1867, Floquet was said to have confronted him with 
the cry Vive la Pblogne, mobiiciir I ” He delivered a scathing 
indictment df thte Empire at the trial of Pierre Bonaparte for 
killing Vititor Noi^ in 18^0, and took a part iti the revolution 
of the 4th of September, well as in the subsequent defence 
of Pteris. Tri 1871 he was elected to the Nhitiotia'i Assembly 
by the departmertt of thd Stfrie Duribg the Commune he formed 
the Lipfe bunion its droits de Pdris to attempt a 

reeoneiHlitioh with Hie govetnmenlt of Versailles When his 
efforts failed, he left *Paa»is, ttrid was injprisoned by otder of Tbiers, 
but isdoii teleased. He' beeaimeOditbnof RhubliqtU Pftmeense, 
was ehoien prefsident df the mubicipol'tedtthcil, an^?n 1870 was^ 
elidted deputy 1^ ihe eldvenW ^aatcAdihiem^ He took a 
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prominent plane among the extreme radicals, and became 
president <A the group of the ‘‘ tTnion r^pubheame In 1882 
he held for a short time the post of prefect of the Semeu In 
1885 he Succeeded M. Brtsson as president of the chamber 
This difficult position he filled with such tact and impartiality 
that he Was re-elf ted the two following years. Having 
approached the Ras«; an ambassador m such a way as to remove 
the prejudice existing against him in Russia since the inrident 
of 1867, be rendered himself eligible for office , and on the fall 
of the Tirard cabmet m t888 he became president of the council 
and minister of the interior m a radical ministry, which pledged 
itself to the revision of the constitution, but was forced to combat 
the proposals of General Boulanger Heated debates in the 
chan^r culminated on the 13th of July m a duel between Floquet 
and Boulanger in which the latter was wounded In the following 
February the government fell on the question of rcviynn, and 
m the new chamber of November Floquet was re elected to 
the prestdtential chan* The Panama scandals, m which he was 
compiled to admit his implication, dealt a fatal blpw to his 
career • he lost the presidency of Hht chamber in ^892, and his 
seat in the house in 1893, but m 1894 was elected to the senate. 
He died in Pans on the 18th ol January 1896 

See Dt scours et opinions de M Charles Floquet, edited by Albert 
Falvre (1885) 

FLOR, ROGER DI, a military adventurer of the I3th-i4th 
century, was the second son of a falconer m tlie service of the 
emperor Frederick II , who fell at Tagliacozzo (1268), and when 
eight years old was sent to sea m a galley belonging to the 
Knights Templars He entered the order and became com- 
mander of a galley At the siege of Acre by the Sarauens in 
1291 he was accused and denounced to the pope as a tliiel and 
an apostate, was degraded from his rank, and fled to Genoa^ 
where he began to play tlie pirate The struggle between the 
kings of Aragon and the French kings of Naples for the possession 
of Sicily was at this time goin^ on , and Roger entered the 
service of Frederick, king of Ru ily, who gave him the rank of 
vicc-admiral At the close of the war, in 1302, as Frederick was 
anxious to free the island from his mercenary trodps (called 
Ahnugavare$\ whom he had no longer the means of paying, 
Roger induced them under his leadership to seek new adventures 
in the Fast, in fighting against the I'urks, who were ravaging 
the empire The emperor Andronitus II accepted his offer o£ 
service , and in September 1303 Roger with his fleet and army 
arrived at Constantinople He was adopted into the imperial 
family, was married to a grond-dauglUer of the emperor, and 
was made grand duke and c ommauder-in-cbief of the aimy and 
the fleet After some weeks lost in dissipation, intrigues and 
bloody quarrels, Roger and his men weie into Asia, and after 
some suLCtssful encounters with the 'I oiks they wont intp winter 
quarters at Cyzicus In May 1304 tht^ again took the field, 
and rendered the important service of icUeving Philadelphia, 
then invested and reduced to exticmitieS by the Turks, But 
Roger, bent on advancing his own interests rather than those 
of thc' emperor, dctexmuicd to found in the East a principality 
for himself ITo sent his treasures to Magnesia^ but the people 
slew his Catalans and seized the treasures He then formed the 
siege ol tlie town, but his attacks were repulsed, and he was 
compelled to retire Being recalled to Europe, he settled his 
troops m GalUpuh and other towns, and visited Constantinople 
to demand pay for the Almugaieettes^ Dissatisfied with the small 
sum granted by the emperor, he plundered thfe country imd 
earned on mtri^es both with and against the emperor, receiving 
reinforcements all tlie while from ml paxts of southern Europe. 
Roger was now created Caesar, but shortly afterwards the young 
emporor Michael Polaeologus, not daring to attack the fierce 
ancl nOYt augmented bano^ of adventurers, invifed Kpger to 
Adnanople, and there contrived bis aasassuiation and /the> 
massacre of his Catalan cavalry (April 4, 1306). His death was 
avenged by his men m a fierce and prdonged war agaiiuit iUe 
Greeks. 

See Moncada, Extedicion de hs Catakines y Araganqoiie 
Turcos y Gnegos (Paris, 1840) 
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FLORA— FIX5RENCE 


FLOBA, m Roman mytholo^i goddess of spring-time and 
lowers, later identified with the Greek Chloris. Her festival 
at Rome, the Floralia, mstituted S38 bc by order of the 
Sibylline books and at first held irregularly, became annual 
after 1 73 It lasted six days (April a8-^fay 3), the first day being 
the anniversary of the foundation of her temple. It included 
theatrical performances and animal hunts in the circus, and 
vegetables were distributed to the people The proce^ings 
were characterized by excessive merriment and licentiousness 
According to the legend, her worsh^ was instituted by Titus 
Tatius, and her priest, the flamen Floralis, by Numa, In art 
Flora was represented as a beautiful maiden, bedecked with 
flowers (Ovid, FasU, v 183 ff , Tacitus, Annals, 11. 49) 

The term flora is used in botany collectively for the plant- 
growth of a district , similarly “ fauna ” is used collectively 
for the animals 

FLORE AND BLANCHEFLEUR, a 13th-century romance 
This tale, generally supposed to be of oriental origin, relates the 
passionate devotion of two children, and their success in over- 
coming all the obstacles put in the way of their love. The 
romance appears in diflermg versions in French, English, German, 
Swedish, Icelandic, Italian, Spanish, Greek and Hungarian 
The various forms of the tale receive a detailed notice in £ 
Hausknecht’s version of the T3th-ccntury Middle English poem 
of Floris and Blauncheflur ” {Sam ml eng Denkmaler, vol v 
Berlin, 1885). Nothing definite ran be stated of the origin of 
the story, but France was in the 12th and X3th centuries the 
chief market of romance, and the French version of the tale, 
Flotre ft Blanchefteur, is the most widespread Floire, the son 
of a Saracen king of Spain, is brought up in constant companion- 
ship with Blancheflcur, the daughter of a Christian slave of 
noble birth Floire’s parents, hoping to destroy this attachment, 
send the boy away at fifteen and sell Blanchcfleiir to foreign 
slave-merchants When Floire returns a few days later he is 
told that his companion is dead, but when he threatens to kill 
himself, his parents tell him the truth He traces her to the 
tower of the maidens destined for the harem of the emir of 
Babylon, into which he penetrates concealed m a basket of 
flowers The lovers are disc overed, but their constant y touches 
the hearts of their judges Thc> are married, and Floire returns 
to his kingdom, when he and all his people adopt ( hnstinnity 
Of the two T2th-century French poems (ed EdtSlestand du 
M^ril, Pans, i8«;6), the one contains the love story with few 
additions, the other is a romance of chivalry, containing the 
usual battles, single combats, &c. Two lyrics based on episodes 
of the story are printed by Paulin Pans m his Eomancero 
ftangats (Pans, 1883) The English poem renders the French 
version without amplifications, such as are found in other 
adaptations Its author has less sentiment than his original, 
and less taste for detailed description Among the other forms 
of the story must be noted the prose romance {c 1340) of 
Hocxraccio, ll Ftlocolo, and the 14th-century Leggenda della 
retna Rosana e dt Rosana sua figltuola (pr Leghorn, 1871) The 
similarity between the story of Floire and Blancheflcur and 
Chante-fable of Aucassin et Nteoleie ^ has been repeatedly pointed 
out, and they have even been credited with a common 
source 


See also editions by I Bekker (Berlin, 1844) and E Hausknecht 
(Beilin. 1885), also H Sundmacher, Dte oXijr und mUtelhochdeutsche 
B§afh&%Hmg der Sage von Flore et Blan^cheflHr (Gdttingen, 1872) , 
H Hercog, Die betden Sagenkretse von Jhiore und Blanscheflur (Vienna, 
1884) , Zeitschnft (Ur dent Altertum (vol xxi ) contains a Rhenish 
version , the Scandinavian Jb lores Saga oh BlanhtfiUr^ ed £ Kdlbing 
IHalle, 1896) . the 13th-century Version of Konrad Fleck, Flore und 
Bktnscheftur, ed £ Sommer (Leipzig, 1846) , the Swedish by G E 
Klemmmg (Stockholm, 1844) The English poem was also edited 
by Hartschomc {Jinghsh Metrual Tales^ 1829), by Lamg (Abbotsford 
Club, 182^, and by Lumly O^rly Eng, Text Soc , ifcd, re-edited 
G H McKnight, ic)oi) J Rcmnold (Floire et Blancheffeur, Paris, 
1906) suggests a parallelism with the story of Cupid and Psyche as 


* Ed H Suchier (Paderbom, 1878, 5th od 1903) ; modem French 
by G Michaut, with preface by j Bfdier (Tours, igoi) , English 
by Andrew I^ng (1887), by F w Bourdillon (Oxford, 1896), and 
1^ Laurence Housman (1902) 


told by Apuleius ; also that the onental setting does not necessarily 
imply a connexion with Arab tales, as the circumstances might with 
small alteration have been taken from the Vulgate version of the 
book of Esther 

FLOREMCE, WILLIAM JERMYN (183X-X89X), AmericaiA 
actor, of Irish descent, whose real name was Bernard Conhn, 
was bom on the 26th of July 1831 at Albany, N Y., and first 
attracted attention as an actor at Brougham's Lyceum in X85X 
Two years later he married Mrs Malvina Pray Littell (d X906), in 
association with whom, until her retirement m 1889, he won all 
his successes, notably in Benjamin Woolf's The Mighty Dollar, 
said to have been presented more than 2500 times. In X856 
they had a successful London season, Mrs IHorence bemg one of 
the first American actresses to appear on the English stage 
In 1889 Florence entered into partnership with Joseph Jefferson, 
playing Sir Lucius O'Tngger to his Bob Acres and Mrs John 
Drew’s Mrs Malaprop on a very successful tour His last 
appearance was with Jefferson on the X4th of November 1891, 
as Ezekiel Homespun m The Hetr-at-law, and he died on the i8th 
of Noveml^er m Philadelphia 

FLORENCE OF WORCESTER (d. 1118), English chronicler, 
was a monk of Worcester, who died, as we learn from his con- 
tmuator, on the 7th of July ni8 Beyond this fact nothing is 
known of his life He compiled a chronicle called Chrontcon 
ex chroma s which begins with the creation and ends in XIX7 
The basis of his work was a chronicle compiled by Mananus 
Scotus, an Irish recluse, who lived first at Fulda, afterwards at 
Mainz Mananus, who began his work after X069, carried it up 
to 1082 Florence supplements Mananus from a lost version 
of the English Chronicle, and from Asser He is always worth 
comparing with the extant English Chronicles , and from xio6 
he is an independent annalist, dry but accurate Either Florence 
or a later editor of his work made considerable borrowings from 
the first four books of Eadmer’s Histona novorum Florence's 
work IS continued, up to 1141, by a certain John of Worcestci, 
who wrote about ii^o John is valuable for the latter years 
of Henry I and the early years of Stephen He is friendly to 
Stephen, but not an indiscriminate partisan 

The first edition of these two writers is that of 1392 (by William 
Howar<l) The most accessible is that of B Ihorpt (Eng Hist Soc , 

2 vols , 1848-1849) , blit 1 horpe's text of John's continuation needs 
revision Thorpe gives, without explanations, the insertions of an 
ill-mformed Gloucester monk who has obscured the accurate chrono- 
logy of the original Thorpe also prints a continuation by John 
Taxter (died f 1295), a 1 3 th-ccnlury writer and a monk of Bury St 
Edmunds Florence and John of Worcester are translated by J 
Stevenson m his Church Htsioriam of England, vol 11 pt 1 (London, 
185^), T Foresters translation m Bohn’s Antiquarian Library 
(London, 1854) gives the work of Taxter also (H W C D ) 

FLORENCE, the county-seat of Lauderdale county, Alabama, 
USA, on the N bank of the Tennessee river, at the foot of 
Muscle Shoals Canal, and about 560 ft above sea-level Pop 
(x88o) 1339 , (1890) 6012 , (1900) 6478, of whom 1952 were 
negroes It is served by the Southern, the Northern Alabama 
(controlled by the Southern), and the Louisville & Nashville 
railways, and by electric railway to Sheffield and Tuscumbia, 
and the Tennessee river is here navigable Florence is situated 
in the fertile agricultural lands of the Tennessee river valley on 
the edge of the coal and iron districts of Alabama, and has 
vanous manufactures, including pig-iron, cotton goods, wagons, 
stoves, fertilizers, staves and mercantile supplies. At Florence 
arc the state Normal College, the Florence University for 
Women, and the Burrell Normal School (for negroes , founded 
in X903 by the American Missionary Association). Florence 
was founded in x8x8, Andrew Jayson, afterwards^ president 
of the United States, and ex-president James Madison being 
among the early property holders. For several years Florence 
and Nashville, Tennessee, were commeraal rivals, being situated 
respectively at the head of navigation on the Tennessee and 
Cumberland nyers. The first mvasion of Alabama by Federal 
troops m the Civil War was by a gunboat raid up the Tennessee 
to Florence on the 8th of February 1862. On the xxth of April 
X863 another Federal gunboat rajd was attempted, but the ves^ 
were repulsed by a force under Gen. S. A. Wood. On the 
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of May followingi Federal troops entered Florence^ and destroyed 
cotton mills and public and private property ; but they were 
driven back by Gen. Philip D. Roddy (^820-18^7) On the 
nth of December 1863 the town was again raided^ but the 
Federals did not secure permanent possession Florence was 
chartered as a city in X889. 

FLORENCE (Ital Firenze, laX a), formerly the capital 

of Tuscany, now the capital of a province of the kingdom of 
Italy, and the sixth largest city in the country. It is situated 
43® 46' N , II® 14' E., on both banks of the river Arno, which at 
this pomt flows through a broad, fertile valley enclosed between 
spurs of the Apennines The city is 165 ft above sea-level, and 
occupies an area of 3 sq m, (area of the commune, i6i sq. m ) 
The geological formation of the soil belongs to the Quaternary 
and Pliocene period in its upper strata, and to the Eocene and 
Cretaceous m the lower, Puita forte of the Cretaceous period 
u quarried north and south of the city, and has been used for 
centuries as paving stone and for the buildings Ptetra serena 
or ivactgno, a stone of firm texture also used for building 
purposes, is quarried at Monte Cecen below Fiesole The soil 
is very fertile , wheat, Indian corn, olives, vines, fruit trees of 
many kinds cover both the plain and the surrounding bills , 
the chief non-fruit-bearing trees are tlie st )ne pine, the cypress, 
the ilex and the poplar, while many other varieties are repre- 
sented The gardens and fields produce an abundance of 
flowers, which justify the city's title of la ctita det fieri 
Chmate and Sanitary Conditions — The climate of Florence 
is very variable, ranging from severe cold accompanied by high 
winds from the north in winter to great heat in the summer, 
while in sprmg-*t]me sudden and rapid changes of temperature 
are frequent At the same time the climate is usually very 
agreeable from the end of February to the beginning of July, 
and from the end of September to the middle of November 
The average temperature throughout the year is about 57® 
Fahr , the maximum heat is about 96 8®, and the minimum 
36 5®, sometimes sinking to 21® The longest day is 1^ hours and 
33 minutes, the shortest 8 hours and 50 minutes The average 
rainfall is about 374 inches Epidemic diseases are rare and 
children’s diseases mild , cholera has visited Florence several 
times, but the city has been free from it for many years 
Diphtheria first appeared m 1868 and continued as a severe 
epidemic until 1872, since when it has only occurred at rare inter 
vals and in isolated cases Typhoid, pneumonia, tuberculosis, 
measles and scarlatina, and mfluenza are the commonest illnessca 
The drainage svstem is still somewhat imperfect, but the water 
brought from the hills or from the Amo m pipes is fairly good, 
and the general sanitary conditions are satisfactory * A 
Public Buildings — Of the very numerous Florentine chuilrfes 
the Duomo (Santa Maria del Fiore) is the largest and most 
Churchw founded in 1298 on the plans of Arnolfo 

“ ** di Cambio, completed by Brunelleschi, and consecrated 

m 1436 , the facade, however, was not finished until tdie i9th 
century — it was begun in 1875 on the designs of de Fabric ^nd 
unveiled in 1888. Close by the Duomo is the no less famous 
Campanile built by Giotto, begun in 1332, and adorned with 
exquisite bas-reliefs. Opposite is the Baptistery built by Arnolfo 
di Cambio m the 13th century on the site of an earlier church, 
and adorned with l^utiful bronze doors by Ghiberti in the Z5th 
century. The Badia, Santo Spirito, Santa Maria Novella, are 
a few among the many famous and beautiful churches of Florence 
The existence of these works of art attracts students from ell 
countries, and a German art school subsidized by the imperial 
government has been mstituted 
The streets and piazze of the city are celebrated for their 
splendid palaces, formerly, md m many cases even to-day the 
residences of the noble ladies of Florence Among others we 
may mention the Palazzo Vecchio, formerly the seat of the govern- 
ment of the Repubhe and now the town hall, the Palazzo Riccardi, 
the residehce of the Medki and now the prefecture, the palaces of 
the Strozzi, Antinori (one of the most perfect specimens of 
''^rentme quattrocento architecture), Cenmi, Davanzati, Pitti 
(the royal palace), The palace of the Arte della Lane Of 


gild of wool merchants, tastefully and inteUigendy restored, is 
the lieadquarters of the Dante So-iety. The centre of Florence, 
which was beoomuig a danger from a hygienic point of view, 
was pulled down in 1880-1890, but, unfortunately, sufficient care 
was not taken to avoid dcstrovmg certain buildings of historic 
and artistic value which might have been spared without im- 
pairing the work of sanitation, while the new structures erect^ 
m their place, especially those m the Piaza Vittorio Emanuele, 
are almost uniformly ugly and quite out of keeping with 
Florentine architecture. The question aroui»ed many polemics 
at the time both m Italy and abroad. After the new centre was 
built, a society called the Socteid per la dtfesa dt Firenze anitca 
was formed by many prominent citizens to safeguard the ancient 
buildings and prevent them from destruction, and a spirit of 
intelligent conservatism seems now to prevail in this connexion. 
The city is growing in all directions, and a number of new quarters 
have sprung up where the houses are more sanitaiy than m the 
older parts, but unfortunately few of them evince much aesthetic 
feeling. The vtali or boulevards form pleasant residential streets 
with gardens, and the system of building separate houses for 
each family (villini) instead of large blocks of fiats is becoming 
more and more general 

Florence possesses four important libraries besides a number 
of smaller collections The BiUioieca Naztonale, originally 
founded by Antonio Magliabecchi in 1747, enjoys the ^ 
right, shared by the Vittorio Emanuele library of ^ 

Rome, of receiving a copy of every work printed m Italy, since 
1870 (since 1848 it had enjoyed a similar privilege with regard 
to works prmted m Tuscany) It contains some 500,000 prmted 
volumes, 700,000 pamphlets, over 9000 prints and drawings 
(including 284 by Albert Durer), nearly 20,000 MSS., and 40,000 
letters The number of readers in 1904 was over 50,000 Un- 
fortunately, however, the confusion engendered by a defective 
organization has long been a byword among the people , there 
is no printed catalogue, quantities of books are buried m packing- 
cases and unavailable, the collection of foreign books is very poor, 
hardly any new works being purchased, and the building itself 
is quite inadequate and far from safe , but the site of a new 
one has now been purchased and the plans arc agreed upon, 
so that eventually the whole collection will be transferred to 
more suitable quarters The Biblioteca Marucelltana, founded in 
1752, contains 150,000 books, including 620 incunabula, 17,000 
engravings and 1500 MSS , it is well managed and chiefly 
remarkable for its collection of illustrated works and art publica- 
tions The Biblioteca Medtceo-I aurenziana, founded in 1571, 
has it<> origin in the library of Cosimo de’ Medici the Elder, and 
was enlarged by Piero, Giovanni and above all by Lorenzo the 
Magnificent Various princes and private persons presented it 
w ith valuable gifts and legacies, among the most important of 
which was the collection of ^itwnes principesgiv^n by Countd ’Elci 
m 1841, and the Ashbumham collection of MSS purchased by 
the Italian Government in 1885 It contains nearly 10,000 MSS., 
including many magnificent illuminated missals and Bibles and a 
number of valuable Greek and Latin texts, 242 incunabula and 
11,000 printed books, chiefly dealing with palaeography ; it is 
in some ways the most important of the Florentine libraries. 
The Biblioteca Riccardtana, founded in the 16th century by 
Romolo Riccardi, contains nearly 4000 MSS , over 32,000 books 
and 650 mcunabula, chiefly relating to Florentme history The 
state archives are amot^ the most complete in Italy, and contain 
over 450,000 filze and registri and 126,000 charters, covermg the 
period from 726 to 1856. 

Few cities are as rich as Florence in collections of works of 
artistic and historic interest, although the great majority of 
them belong to a comparatively limited penod — from \ 

the 13th to the i6th century. The chief art galleries HPim 
are the Uffizi, the Pitti and Accademia The two 
former are among the finest m the world, and are 
filled with masterpieces by Raphael, Andrea del Sarto, Penigino, 
Ghirlandaio, Botticelli, dhe Lippi, and many other Fbrentine, 
Umbrian, Venetian, Dutdi and Hemish artists, as well as numer- 
ous admirable csuunples of antique, medieval and Renaissaxioo 
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<;culpture. The Pitti collection is in the royal palace (formeriy 
the residence of the grand dukes), and a fine new stairway 
and vcstilHile have been constructed by royal munifitence. 
In the UlBzi the pictures are arranged m strict chronological 
order In the Accademia, which is rich m early Tuscan 
masters, the Botticelli and Perugino rooms deserve special 
mention. Other pictures are scattered about in the churches, 
monasteries and private palaces Of the monasteries, that of 
St Mark should mentioned* as containing many works of 
Fra Angelico, besides relies of Savonarola, while of the private 
collections the only one of importance is that of Pnnoe Oorsmi. 
There is a splendid museum of medieval and Renaissance 
antiquities in the Bargello, the ancient palace of the Podesti^, 
itself one of the finest l^uildtngs in the city , among its many 
treasures are works of Donatello, Chiberti, Verrochio and other 
sculptors, and large ccdlections of ivory, enamel and bronze 
ware. The C^era del Duomo contains models and pieces of 
sculpture connected with the cathedral, the Etruscan and 
Egy^ian museum, the gallery of tapestries, the Michelangelo 
museum, the museum of natural history and other collections 
ate all important in different ways. 

The total population of Florence in 1905, comprising fcu^eigners 
and a garrison of 5 joo men, was In T86t it was 114,363 , 

it increased largely when the capital of Italy was m 
tiwk ** Florence (1865-1872), but decreased or iiKareased very 
slightly after the removal of the capital to Rome, and 
increased at a greater rate from 1881 onwards. At present the 
rate of increase is about 22 per 1000, but it is due to immigratian, 
as the birth-rate was actually below the death-rate down to 1903, 
since when there has been a slight mcrease of the former and a 
decrease of the latter 

Florence is the capital of a province of the same name, and the 
central government w represented by a prefect (prff€tio), while 
local government is carried on by a mayor {stndaco) 
riyf/ffc. * elective town council (comiglia comunale) 

The erty is the seat of a court of cassation (for civil 
cases* only), of a court of appeal, besides minor tnbunals It is 
the headquarters of an army corps, and an archiepiscopal sec 

There arc 22 public elementary schools lor boys and 18 lor girls 
(educatJon beirtg compulsory and gratuitous), with al)out 20,000 
Education private schools with S700 pupils Secondary 

education is provlde<l by one bight r anti lour lowei 
technical schools with 1^75 pupils, thrtt or liwer classical 

schools, and three luei or mj^hu* cl* ssical schools, with looo 
pufdls, and three Irnining colleges with ovt*r 700 pujuls Higher 
education i» im^iarted at the umvtrsity {hiituio d% spiirfit sitperwrt 
e (It parfagtouMweuio'j^ w^tli (too to <>50 students, although onl> 
compribiog tin lacuilics ol Uieraiurt, nitdicme and natural scicntc, 
it ia, as rcgirds tlie hrst- named faculty, out* oi the most 
important institutions m Italy The original Studio rjorepthno 
was founded 111 the r4th century, and acquired considerable fame 
as a centre o£ leaimng under the Medici, enhanced by the presence m 
Florouci ot many learm d Greeks wlio had tied from Constantinople 
aftei lib captun' by the Turks (T45^) Although m 1472 some of the 
faculties and several of the professors were transferred to Pisa, it 
still retained inpoctanoe, and in the 17th and i8th centuries it 
originated a iwimbor of learned academiob In 1859 alter llio anucxti> 
tion oi 1 uscany tolhje Italian kingdom it was levived and xcurgauizcd. 
since thtn it has become to some eKlenl a national centre of leamine 
and cnltiitf , attracting students from other parts of Italy, partly on 
aocount of tlK^ fact that it is m Florence that the purest Italian is 
spokeiL the revival of Clasaioal studies on sciesitihe inrincndes in 
modem Italy may be saad to Imve begun m Florence, ana great 
activity has also been displayed m re\iving the study of Dante, 
Dante roctilfes being given regulutty by scholars and men of letters 
from all parts of the country, above the church of Or Son Michele 
as m the middle ages, under the auspices of the 5 <M;tef 4 JMiihsoa 
Palafx^graPhK) eii^ Romaiicc teguages arc among the other 

sttbiects to wmcii especial importance is given Besides the Istituto dt 
ttmxi theta isi the tstUido dt actenrs toetdH ** Cestire Alfien^** 

foandsd by the mkrdhese ArKuri df 5 k»stegno for the edneohidbii at 
aspuantt to the diplematk and oonsnlar servieea, and for sliidentii 
of eBommiuqs •and social (about 50 students) , an ocademy 

of fiiusorte, a. conservatoire of music, a higher female traming-collcge 
with 150 Students, a infmber 61 'professional and -trade schools, and 
an academy of^iveitatlofi. Thmalv^eOaesnany leamed 

societtes of different ktadai of which one o£ the moat iiiipcirtant la the 
Adtdt^mtd Mia Cruses for the Ati|idy of the^Xtfliaa which 

undertook the puV^^^ction o;t a monumental dictionary. 

Several of the Florence hdep^tals are of great antiquity, most 


important being that of Santa Maria Nuova, which, founded by Foleo 
Portmon, the father of Dante’s Beatrice, has been 
thoroughly renovated accordmg to modem scientific »««««, 
principles There are numerous other hospitals both 
general and special, a foimdling hosidtal dating from the 13th centuiy 
(Santa Mana degli Inncoenti), an institute for the blmd, one tor the 
deaf and dumb, &c Most of the hospitals and other charitable 
institutions are endowed, but the endowments are supplemented by 
private contnbutions 

Florence is the centre of a large and fertile agncullural distric t, 
and does considerable business in wine, oU and gram, and supplies 
the neighbouring peasantry with goods of all kinds There - 
arc no important industries, ei^cept a few flour-mills, some 
glass works, iron foundries, a motor car factory, straw 
hat factories, ami power houses supplymg electricity for 
lighting and for the numerous tramcars There are, howo\ er, some 
artistic industries m and around the city, of which the most important 
18 the Gmon-Hichard porcelain works, and the Cantagalh majolica 
works Tlicre^ are many other smaller establishments, and the 
Florentine artificer seems to possess an exceptional skill in all kinds 
of work m which art is combmed with technical ability Another 
very important source of revenue is the so-called “ tounst industry,” 
which m late yeeirs has assumed immense proportions , the city 
contains a large number of hotels and boardmg-nouscs which e\( ry 
year are filled to o\erflowmg with strangers feom all rmrts of the 
world. (L. V ♦) 

History 

Florentia was founded considerably later than Faesulac 
(Fiesole), which lies on the hill above it , indeed, as its name 
indicates, it was built only in Roman times and probably m 
connexion with the construction by C Flammius in 187 b c 
of a road from Bononia to Arretium (which later on formed pai t 
of the Via Cassia) at the pomt where this road crossed the river 
Amus. We hear very little of it m ancient tunes , it appears to 
liavc suffered at the end of the war between Manus and Sulla, 
adud m A D 1 5 (by which period it seems to have been already 
a colony) rt successfully opposed the project of diverting part of 
the waters of the Clams into the Arno (see Cbiana) 'Toritu^, 
mentions it, and Floras desenbes it as cme of the fmmapia 
splendtdtssima A liishop of Florence is mentioned in a n 373 
A ^roup of Italic cremation tombs a pozzo of the VillanoMv 
period were found under the pavement of the medieval VicrV) 
del Campidoglio. This took its name from the CapMmm^^i 
Roman tunes, the remains of which were found under thaiPmiza 
T.una, the three cellae were clearly trace^Jde? ifhe capitals 
of the columns were Corinthian, about 4 ftf diameter, and it 
became clear that this temple had supj^ied building materials 
for S Giovanni and S Mmiate. Kre^ents of a fine octagonal 
altar, probably belonging to-the fleinple^ Were found Remains 
of baths have been fountTcloifi by, while the ancient amp)»i- 
theatre has been found near S Croce outside the Roman tov^n, 
which formed a rectanjgle of about 400 by 600 yds , with four 
gates, the Dccumanm being represented by the Via Strozzi and 
Via del Corso, and ths Cardo by the Via Calcmara, while the 
Mercato Vecrhio occupied the site of the Forum 

Sec L A Milmi, ** Reliquic di Fironzc antica,” m Monum$nU det 
Ltnceiy Vi 5 seq (T As ) 

The first event of importance tecordied is the Siege of the city 
l>y the Goths, A.ivr 405, and its deliverance by the Roman general 
Stilicho Tolila besieged FlorerK^c in 542, but was repulsed by 
the imperial garrison under Jtrstm, and later it was occupied 
by the We find the Longobards in Tuscany in 570, and 

mention is made of one GitdthrafSUzs Dux avttatis FUnrentift&rum, 
which suggests that Florence was the capital of a duchy (one of 
the regular divisions of the Longobeardf' c^mpire). Charknsiagno 
was in Florence m 7ff6<and conferred many favours on the city> 
which continued to grow in impoitance owmg to its situation 
on the road fmm northern ludv totRomo. At the time of the 
agitation against sitttfony and the eorroptioa^ of clergy, the 
head of the inovWRient‘f» Florence was San Gtoyatmi'GufMMr^ 
of the monaote^ of AtivBlglvi. The oimcxniacal etoetiocv of Pietro 
Mezzabaibn m Hstop di Florence (>1068) caused eemofis 
turbancesaiMl a »hitiW with lUaae^ wltiGfe endekl'iB the 
tnumph>iid^aJtiwl^ tl^onkBttru»^lgni^ 

of the po{nilar< eelsm mcrminieiit'j this event mdioates the 
beginnmgsr oH fr^ffepulari censdcpce lamong, the iFl<kieaBbinci«. 
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Vfi&et this Ca^olbgian emp^otrs Tufitany ym a S£ai«h or 
margravidte, and the inar^quises bedamts so po^rbl as to bo 
even a dan^ to the Bmpfns t^ndei' the emperor Otto 1 . one 
Ugo (d xooi) tras marquis^ and the emperor Conmd It (elected 
m 1Q24) appointed Bom^ace of Canossa marquis of Tuscany^ 
a territory then extending from the Po to the borders of the 
Rctoan state Bonifhee died m 1052, and in the folbvring year 
^ mar^viate passed to his daughter^ the famous 
tm countess Matilda, 'who ruled for forty yearfe and played 
mmSjSS! a prohiment part m the history of Italy m that period 
In the Wars of the Investitures Matilda was ever on 
the papal (afterwards caHtd Guelph) side against the emperor 
au^iphB fiictioit afterwards known as Ghibelline, and 

atm she herself often led at^ies to battle. It is at this 

QiOM^ tnne that the people of Florence fiist began to aoquare 

/IMS. infltienee,a)m! while the countess presided at the courts 

of Justice in the name of the Bnvpwe, she was assisted by a grotip 
of great feuded nobles, judgeO^ lawyers^ ike > who formed, as 
elsewhere in Tusoatiy, Ine hommi^ or supt&nus. As the 
countess wan fn oufently absent these bam kerntnes gave ludgment 
without her, thus paving the way for a free commune The 
citKseiis found themselves m opposition to the nobikty of the 
hilki around the dty, IVutomc feudatories of Ghibelline 
sympathies, who interfered with iheir ccnmnerce. Florence 
frequently waged war with these nobles atid with other oities 
on Its owh account, although ih the name of the countess^ and 
the citizens began to form themselves Into groups and associations 
which were thp germs of the arh or gild^. After the deaJth of 
B0Btn^ Counters MatrWa m 11*5 the pmndt or boHi komnes 
niSg^oi continued to rule and admintstei- justice^ but m the 
name Of the people— change hardly noticed at first, 
but Which marks the loundatioti of the* commnwiie. 
After 1138 the hMit hmines began to be cartel cmmles^ while 
the population was divided into the gfandt or delU ktrn, i e the 
noble families who had towers, and the arit or trade and merchant 
gilds. At first the ronmhs, of whom there seem to have been 
twelve, two for each sesfrere or ward, were chosen by the men 
of the towers, and assisted by a council of 100 bmn Iwmuu^, m 
which the <ifti were predominant , the government thus « ame to 
be in the hands of a few powcrftd familK*s Ihe republic now 
proceeded to extend its power In 1/25 Ficsole was sacked and 
destroyed, Init the feudal nobles of the coftfad^ (surmiindmg 
( oUrttiy), protected by the twvpenal margraves* were still power- 
ful The early margrd\c'> had permitted the Florentines to wage 
war against the Alhefti family, whose cai»tlca they destro>od 
The emperor I^olhair when in Italy forced Floivnoe to submit 
to his authority, but at his death m 1137 things returned to their 
former state and the Florentnies fought successfully against the 
powerful counts Guidi Frederick Barbaro9sa> however, ek-cted 
emperor in made his authority felt m Tuscany, and ap- 
pointed one Wdf of Bavaria as margrave FlorctiOe and other 
cities were fdreed to Supply troops to the emperor for his Lombard 
campaigns, and he b?gah to establish a rentralircd imperial 
bureaucracy in Tusdany, appoiritmg a who resided at 

San MJnlato (whened the name of “ San Mmiato al Tedesco 
to represent him and o^teise authority in the co^iado , this 
double authOhfy Of the in the town And the 'pdte^^ or 

pode^tA outside gFrtdtated 'corifusiort By ttyfi the Florcntfeias 
were maisters Of afl lihe terrttoiy comprised in the ^dioceses of 
Florende and Fle 4 dlei; ^but mil dommotimi witlaft 
itH^Jobha* broke dot bteiMteeh iht oihd tho greater 
* noMc^s, heWted fay thfe AfborfI md by 

the ftHOiv fdudfel fhmlKeS haid 'beeh furtdd te> hsavo thuw 
caatith and dwMl‘ififho«tlr<lrr!r/^i 080 > 3 ^ tHoaWdTflieiAlbfem, 
thou^ not viodonou^j soueobded in’gmiiig^e(^idiiaaiy<ada^ ^ 

to the eortsOWhip. FlOi^eweU ttoWfoS^d*a»ktgtte With 'the chief 
cities Of Tusoany, nadhfpbawevfth' the Grtdi, andihumWed th» 
Albeett Whose oaaHh smMw im destroyed i(kkok)< LateV' 
We fittt! la ijhMm ter a yeaiv/ 

«oa»‘ask«tted*iby» wd ’seMen 

^ i0^pk^Ui mium, • TOis ttio itriumphi,! 

of 'tteiteudoi ipavtyy the'urW 


ntmort or minor gilds. The petestaUs subsequently were 
foreigners, and m 1207 the dignity was conferred on Giialfredotto 
ol Milan , a new council was formesd, the cmsigko del 
while the older senate still survived Ihe FlorerttUies now 
undertook to open the highways of commerce towards Rome, 
for their city was already an important industrud find ba^li^ 
centre. 

Discord among the great famdios broke out again, and the 
attempt to put an and to it by a martiagc bi tween Buondclmonte 
de’ Bubndelmonrti and a daughter of the Amidei, only led to 
further strife (1215), fdthough the causes of these bmls were 
deeper and wider, bf img derived from the general divmon between 
Gtselphs and Ghibelknes all over Italy. But the work of crushf^ 
mg the nobles of the ctmiaio and of asserting the cityS pciaiUoa 
among rival coimnunos continued. In 1222 Florence waged war 
successfully on Pisa, Lucca and Pistoia, and dunng tlie next 
few years against the Sienese with varying results/, ahfaough 
the empet or supported the 'latter as Ghibelhnes, on his departure 
for Germsttiy in 1235 they were harcedi to accept peace m onerema 
tcTMS During the mtei«ognum> (104X-X243) foUowis^Qf con the 
death of Pope Gregory I X. the GhibelliiK cause revivediin Taseway 
and imperial authmty was reestablished The tunsuks against 
the Paterme heretics ( 1244*- 1245), amasig whom wenr maliy 
GhibeUne nebios favou^ by dm padesia Pace di PeeasDn^ob^ 
indicate a successful Quelphic reaction , but FYedasick 11 ^ 
having defeated has enemies faotb m Lombardy and m the Two 
Sieilies, appointed his natural seo, Frederidc of Antsoch, impenal 
\icar nv Tuscanv, Who, when ciril war broikic^oiit, eatesod the 
city with 1600 German knights The Ghibelhnes now tnoxnphed 
completely, and m 1249 ^ Guelph leaders were drimnl iiVto 
exth^-tho fisst of many inatances m iloiieiiutiXLQ histtey ol ei^ 
en tftatse of a defeated party Thie attempt to sem Moaievarchi 
and other ensties where the Guelph exiles were congregated 
failed, and in 1250 the burghers elected thirty-six caporab dt 
popdo, who formN^ the basis of the pnma popolo or body of 
cilnsenos independent of the noibles, headed by the cetptima 
del pepedo* The CTbibellmes being unable to maintaiin. their 
supremacy, the city came to be divided into two 
almost autonomous republics, the eomuttt headed by SST*** 
the podesiA, and the popoh headed by the captitmo and 
militaonly organized into twenty compames ; the central 
power was represented by twelve anvftmt or elders The podesti, 
who was always n foreigner, usuaiUy coirnnanded the army, repre- 
bonted the city before foreign powers, and signed treaties. He 
was assisted by the eanstgltB speetnie of 00 and the romi^ho 
generde e specide of 300, composed of nobles, while ihe captlono 
del popolo Imd also two councks composed of burghers, heads of 
the gilds, gpnjalonten of the compaiwess Ac . The <ms9c»it had a 
rouncil id 36 burgers, and then thrro was the pAfdamenlo or 
geneml assembly of the people, whKh met (mly on great 
occasions At this time the p^fi^ta's puJiK 0 (the l^gello) was 
built) and the gold fionn was first coined and soon came to be 
accepted as the standard gold piece tkroilghout Europe. But, 
although greatly strengthened, the Guelph, uho now may be 
caflcd the dennocrats as opposed to the Ghibelline utlstociiafta, 
were by no means wholly vxatonoos, and m 1251 they hod to 
defend themBclves against a league of Ghibcllmc cities (Ssena, 
Fisa and Fistoia) assisted by Fkieentiite GhiheHmes, the 
Floreninns Uberti, who had boeti droven mlo eltdei after their 
plot of ^1258, took Tefioge m Ssena and cneonsaged thatt aty la 
ith hostilfty to Florence Ftfesh disputes abdut thn pousessioa 
of Mohtep^oiano and otheir places torvurgransen, the FfoienticiM 
dtdavod Wat/cnce move. ATbrentenstamy assiated byGuelpha 
of Ollier towns was cuHnuigly mduoed to behetrei thelitSASM 
wrmld' simtoider at the fiast suhimonB', but it^wao mto by a 
SieirfMarany uoitifnraad by Ftoeatme exHet, moluding Fannata^ 
dagluUbeiti anti dther'Ohibdttuieayand by theoasrahy ^ Manfred^ 
Sicily, led^by Cdom GfiCNrdaaio and tfce^tcouni 
of Arras, with idle result that toe Floeentines were fiiiea 
totally irottted M Mcxntapi^rie am the 4toiiof< September 
1260. Couht Giordkno ^entoted FteiUnce, appoeeted' 
Count'Oaido K^oveH&rpototeri^ iand ibegan aisearies df iMpeteltieM 
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against the Guelphs. The Ghibellines even proposed to raase the 
walls of the city, but Farxnata degh Uberti strongly opposed 
idea, saying that ** he had fought to regain and not to rum his 
fatherland 

During this new Ghibelline predominance (ia6o-ia66) the 
old liberties were abolished, and the popolo was deprived of all 
share m the administration But when Charles I 
fttiutiw. *'•) Anjou descended into Italy as champion of 
the papacy, and Manfred was defeated and killed 
(ia66), the popolo, yarho hiul acquired wealth in trade and industry, 
was ready to rise. After some disturbances Guido Novello and 
the Ghibellines were expelled, but it was not the popolo who 
triumphed ; the pope and C'harles were the real masters of the 
situation, and the Florentines found they had exchanged a 
foreign and Ghibelline protector for one who was foreign and 
Guelph Nevertheless much of the old order was restored ; 
the podestd who represented King Charles was assisted by 12 
btMni uomtnt, and by the council of the xoo buont uomtnt del 
popolo, ** without the deliberation of whom,” says Villani, ” no 
great matter nor expenditure could be undertaken ” Other 
bodies and magistrates were maintained, and the captiano del 
popolo, now called captiano della massa dt parte Guelfa, tended 
to become a very important person The property of the 
Ghibellines was confiscated, and a commission of six captiam 
dt parte Guelfa appointed to administer it and m general to 
expend it for the persecution of the Ghibellines The whole 
constitution of the republic, although of very democratic 
tendencies, seemed designed to promote civil strife and weaken 
the central power 

While the constitution was evolving in a manner which seemed 
to argue small political ability and no stability in the Florentines, 
the people had built up a wonderful commercial 
tnSeVaT o^R^tnization Each of the seven arit maggtort or 
greater gilds was organized like a small state with its 
councils, statutes, assemblies, magistrates, &c , and 
in times of trouble constituted a citizen militia Florentine 
cloth especially was known and sold all over Europe, and the 
Florentines were regarded as the first merchants of the age 
If the life of the city went on uninterruptedly even during the 
many changes of government and the almost endemic civil war, 
it was owing to the solidity of the gilds, who could carry on the 
administration without a government 

After Charles’s victory over Conradm in 1268 the Florentines 
defeated the Sienese (1269) made frequent raids into Fissm 
territory. As Charles perpetually interfered m their 
Latino. always favouring the grandt or Guelph nobles, 

some of the Ghibellines were recalled as a counterpoise, 
which, however, only led to further civil strife. Rudolph of 
Habsburg, elected king of the Romans in 1273, having come 
to terms with Pope Nicholas 111 , Charles was obliged m 1278 
to give up his title of imperial vicar in Tuscany, which he had 
held during the interregnum following on the death of Frederick 
II In 1279 ^ope Nicholas sent his nephew, the friar preacher 
Latino Frangipani Malabranca, whom he had created cardinal 
bishop of Ostia the same year, to reconcile the parties in Florence 
once more Cardinal Latino to some extent succeeded, and was 
granted a kind of temporary dictatorship He raised the X2 
buont uomtnt to 14 (8 Guelphs and 6 Ghibellines), to be changed 
<every two months ; and they were assisted by a council of zoo 
A force of 1000 men was placed at the disposal of the podestd 
and captiano (now both elected by the people) to keep order and 
oblige the grandt to respect the law The Sicilian Vespers {q.v.) 
by weakening Charles strengthened the commune, which aimed 
gt complete independence of emperors, kings and popes. After 
ssSs the signorta was composed of the 3 (afterwards 6) prtort 
of the gilds, who ended by oustmg the buont uomtnt, while a 
defensor ofHficum ei artium takes the place of the captiano •, 
thus the republic became an essentially trading community^ 
governed by the popolant gfasm or nch merchants. 

The republic now turned to the task of breaking the potser 
of the Ghibelline cities of Pisa and Arezzo. In 1289 the A'ctini 
were eempletely defeated by the Ilorentmes at Ouiifialdmo^a 

j 


battle made famous by the fact that Dante took part in it 
War against the Pisans, who had been defeated by the Genoese 
in the naval battle of La Meloria m X284, was 
carried on m a desultory fashion, and in 1293 peace was campai* 
made. But the grandt, who had largely contributed 
to the victory of Campaldmo, especially men like Corso f 
Donati and Vieri de’ Cerchi, were becoming more powerful, and 
Charles had increased their number by creating a great many 
knights , but their attempts to interfere with the administration 
of justice were severely repressed, and new laws were passed to 
reduce their influence Among ot^er mternal reforms the aboli- 
tion of the last traces of servitude m 1289, and the mcrease in 
the number of arit, first to 12 and then to 21 (7 maggtort and 14 
mtnon) must be mentioned. This, however, was not enough for 
the Florentine democracy, who viewed with alarm the increasing 
power and arrogance of the ^andt, who in spite of their exclusion 
from many offices were still mfluential and constituted inde- 
pendent clans within the state. The law obliged each member 
of the clan (consorterta) to sodare for all the other members, 1 e, 
to give a i^uniary guarantee to ensure payment of fines for 
offences committed by any one of their number, a provision 
made necessary by the fact that the whole clan acted collectively. 
But as the laws were not always enforced new and severe ones 
were enacted. These were the famous Ordtnatnenii 
della Giusitzta of 1293, which all who were not of montiMtm 
the arit were definitely excluded from the zvgaory.tiiuatiMia 
The prtort were to remain in office two months and^^^^^ 
elected the gortfalontere, also for two months ; there were the 
captiudtm or councils of the gilds, and two savt for each sesitere, 
With zooo soldiers at their disposal , the number of the grandt 
families was fixed at 38 (later 72) Judgment in matters con- 
cerning the Ordtnamenit was delivered in a summary fashion 
without appeal The leading spirit of this reform was Giano 
della Bella, a noble who by engaging in trade had become a 
popolano , the grandt now tried to make him unpopular with the 
popolant grassf, hoping that without him the Ordtnamenit would 
not be executed, and opened negotiations with Pope Boniface 
Vlll (elected 1294), who aimed at extending his authority in 
Tuscany A signorv adverse to Giano having been elected, he 
was driven into exile in 1295 grandt regained some of their 
power by corrupting the podestd and by the favour of the popolo 
mtnuio or unorganized populace ; but their quarrels among 
themselves prevented them from completely succeeding, while 
the arit were solid. 

In 1295 a signory favourable to the grandt enacted a law 
attenuating the Ordtnamenit, but now the grandt split into two 
factions, one headed by the Donati, which hoped to 
abolish the Ordtnamenit, and the other by the Cerchi, Biaaoti 
which had given up all hope of their abolition , after- aad the 
wards these parties came to be cafied Nert (Blacks) 
and Btancht (Whites) A plot of the Donati to establish their 
influence over Florence wi& the help of Boniface VIII having 
been discovered (May 1300), serious riots broke out between the 
Nen and the Bianchi The pope’s attempt to unite the grandt 
having failed, he summoned Charles of Valois to come to his 
assistance, promising him the imperial crown ; m 1301 Charles 
entered Italy, and was created by the pope paaaro or peace- 
maker of Tuscany, with instructions to crush the Bianchi and 
the popolo and exalt the Nen. On the ist of November Chples 
reached Florence, promising to respect its laws , but he permitted 
Corso Donati and his friends to attack the Bumchi, and the new 
podestd, Cante dei Gabnelli of Gubbio, who had come wit;b Charles^ 
punished many of that faction ; among 1(ho$e whom he exded 
was the poet Dante (1302). Corso Donati, yirho for some time 
was the most powerful man in Florence,. nia 4 e himself maov 
enmies by his arrogance, and waa obliged ta rely on the popolo 
grasso, the irritation agi^nst him resulting m a rising in which 
he was kiUed (Z30S). In this same year Hepiy of Luxembuzg 
was elected king of the Romans and with the pope’s favour he 
came to Italy in zjzo, ; the FlormiUne exilea and all the Ghibel 
lines of Italy regarded him aa a aaviour and regenerator of the 
country^j wHo Florence 00 the contr^ oppq^ 
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boHi him and the pope as dangerous to thetr own liberties iLnd 
accepted the protection of King Rbbert of Naples^ disregarding 
Henry’s summons to submission In 131a Henry was crowned 
emperor as Henry VIL m Rome, but instead of the universal 
ruler and pacifier which he tried to be, he was forced by circum- 
stances into being merely a German kaiser who tried to subjugate 
free Italian communes* He besieged Florence without success, 
and died of disease in 1313* 

The Pisans, fearing the vengeance of theGuelphs now that 
Henry was dead, had accepted the lordship of Uguccione della 
Fagginola, imperial vicar m Genoa. A brave general 
Ug^cion 9 j ambitious man, he captured Lucca and defeated 
pgggittotM the Florentines and their allies from Naples at Monte- 
catini m 1315, but the following year he lost both Pisa 
^ffwcciq and Lucca and had to fly from Tuscany. A new danger 
now threatened Florence in the person of Castruccio 
Castracani degli Antelminelli v\ who made himself 
lord of Lucca and secured help from Matteo Visconti, lord of 
Milan, and other Ghibellmes of northern Italy. Between 1 320 and 
1323 he harried the Florentines and defeated them several times, 

( aptured Pistoia, devastated their territory up to the walls of 
the city in spite of assistance from Naples under Raymundo 
de Cardona and the duke of Calabria (King Robert’s son), 
never before had Florence been so humiliated, but while 
C ^struccio was preparing to attack Florence he died in 1328 
1 wo months later the duke of Calabria, who had been appointed 
protector of the city in 1325, died, and further constitutional 
reforms were made. The former councils were replaced by the 
cottstglto del popolo, consisting of 300 popolam and presided over 
by the capUano, and the consigho del comune of 250 members, 
half of them nobles and half popolam, presided over by the 
podestd. The pnort and other officers were drawn by lot from 
among the Guelphs over thirty years old who were declared fit 
for public office by a special board of 98 citizens (1329) The 
system worked well at first, but abuses soon crept in, and many 
persons were unjustly excluded from office , trouble being 
expected m 1335 * captain of the guard was created But the 
first one appointed, Jacopo dei Gabnelli of Gubbio, used his 
dictatorial powers so ruthlessly that at the end of his year of 
office no successor was chosen 

The Florentines now turned their eyes towards Lucca , they 
might have acquired the city immediately after Castruccio’s 
death for 80,000 florins, but failed to do so owing to 
differences of opinion in the signory , Martino della 
Lueem Scala, lord of Verona, promised it to them in 1335, but 
broke his word, and although their finances were not 
then very flourishing they allied themselves with Venice to make 
war on him. They were successful at first, but Venice made a 
truce with the Scala independently of the Florentines, and by 
the peace of 1 339 they only obtained a part of Lucchese territory 
At the same time they purchased from the Tarlati the protectorate 
over Arezzo for ten years But misfortunes fell on the aty 
Edward III of England repudiated the heavy debts contracted 
for his wars in France with the Florentine banking houses of 
Bardi and Peruzzi (1339)1 which eventually led to their failure 
and to that of many smaller firms, and shook Florentme credit 
ail over the world , Philip VI. of France extorted large sums 
from the Florentine merchants and bankers in his dominions 
by accusing them of usury , m 1340 plague and famme wrought 
terrible havoc in Florence, and riots s^ain broke out between the 
gra/ndt and the popolo, partly on aocount of the late unsuccessful 
wars and the unsatisfactory state of the finances To put an 
end to these disorders, Walter of Brienne, duke of 
otAtSuia was elected “ conservator ” and captain of 

US42^4$). the guard in 1342. An astute, dissolute and ambitious 
man, half French and half Levantine, he began his 
government by a policy of conciliation and impartial justice 
which won him great popularity. But as soon as he thought 
the ground was secure he succeeded in getting himself acclaimed 
by the populace lord of Florence for life, and on the 8th of 
September was carried in triumph to the Palazzo della Signoria. , 
The podosti and the captiano assenting to this treachery, he 
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dismissed the gonftdoniere, reduced the priori to a position of 
impotence, disarmed the citizens, and soon afterwards accepted 
the lordship of Arezzo, Voltcrra, CoUe, San Gimignano and 
Pistoia, He mcreased his bodyguard to 800 men, all Frenchmen, 
who behaved with the greatest licence and brutality , by his 
oppressive taxes, and his ferocious cruelty towards all who 
opposed him, and the unsatisfactory treaties he concluded with 
Pisa, he accumulated bitter hatred against his rule. The 
grandt were disappointed because he had not crushed the 
popolo, and the latter because he had destroyed their liberties 
and interfered with the organization of the artt Many unsuccess* 
ful plots against him were hatched, and having discovered one 
that was conducted by Antonio degli Adimari, the duke 8ummone<l 
the latter to the palace and detained him a prisoner He also 
summoned 300 leading citizens on the pretext of wishing to 
consult them, but fearing treachery they refused to come On 
the 26th of July 1343, the citizens rose in arms, demanded the 
duke’s abdication, and besieged him in the palace Help came 
to the Florentines from neighbouring cities, the podesid was ex- 
pelled, and a balia or provisional government of 14 was elected 
The duke was forced to set Adiman and his other prisoners free, 
and several of his mcn-at-arms were killed by the populace , 
three of his chief henchmen, whom he was obliged to surrender, 
were literally tom to pieces, and finally on the 1st of August he 
had to resign his lordship He departed from Florence under a 
strong guard a few days later, and the Fourteen cancelled all 
his enactments. 

The expulsion of the duke of Athens was followed by several 
measures to humble the grandt still further, while the popolo 
mtnuto or artisans began to show signs of discontent 
at the rule of the merchants, and the populace destroyed 
the houses of many nobles As soon as order was 
restored a balia was appointed to reform the government, in 
which task it was assisted by the Sienese and Perugian 
ambassadors and by Simone da Battifolle. The prtori were 
reduced to 8 (2 popolam grasn, 3 mediant and 3 arUfict mtnuii), 
while the gonfalontere was to be chosen in turn from each of those 
classes , the grandt were excluded from the administration, but 
they were still admitted to the constgUo del comune, the cinque 
dt mercanzta, and other offices pertaining to the commune ; the 
Ordxnamentx were maintained but in a somewhat attenuated 
form, and certain grandt as a favour were declared to be of the 
popolo Florence was now a thoroughly democratic and com- 
mercial republic, and its whole policy was mainly dominated by 
commerci^ considerations its rivalry with Pisa was due to an 
ambition to gain secure access to the sea its strong Guelphism 
was the outcome of its determination to secure the bank-business 
of the papacy, and its desire to extend its territory in Tuscany 
to the necessity for keeping open the land trade routes. 
Florentine democracy, however, was limited to the walls of the 
city, for no one of the coniado nor any citizen of the subject 
towns enjoyed political rights, which were reserved for the in- 
habitants of Florence alone and not by any means for all of them. 

Florence was m the 14th century a city of about 100,000 
inhabitants, of whom 25,000 could bear arms , there were izo 
churches, 39 religious houses ; the shops of the arte 
delta lana numbered over 200, producing cloth worth 
1,200,000 florins , Florentine bankers and merchants were found 
all over the world, often occupying responsible positions in the 
service of foreign governments , the revenues of the republic, 
derived chiefly from the city customs, amounted to some 300,000 
florins, whereas its ordinary expenses, exclusive of military 
matters and public buildings, were barely 40,000. It was already 
a centre of art and letters and full of fine buildings, pictures and 
libraries. But now that the grandt were suppressed politically, 
the lowest classes came mto prominence, “ adventurers without 
sense or virtue and of no authority for the most part, who had 
usurped public offices by illiat and dishonest practices ” (Matteo 
Viilimi, iv 69) , this paved the way for tyranny 

In X347 Florence was again stricken with famme, followed 
the next year by the most terrible plague it had ever experienced, 
which earned off three-fifths of the population (according to 
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Vilhmi). Yet m spite of these dismters the repiibhe wsis 
by mo means crushed ; it soon vegmned the ouzeronity of 
many aties which had broken of! all connexioii 
riw Of^i ^ith It after the expulsion of the duke of Athens, 
US4S^ and purchased the overiordship ^ Prato from Qiseen 
toarnia of Napke, who had inherited it from jd&e 
duke of Calabna. In 1351 Gmvanni Visconti, lord and ardhbishop 
of Milan, having purchased Bologna and allied himself with 
sundry Ghibellme houses of Tuscany with a view to 
jjjjjf dominating Florence, tlie city made war on ihim, and m 
asst)* violation of its Guelph traditioiu* placed itself under the 

proltection of the emperor Charles IV. (1355) his life- 

time. This move, however, was not popular, and it enabled 
the grandif^ho, although excluded from the chucf offices, still 
dominated the parte (ittelfa, to reassert thcmselvei. They had m 
X347 succeeded in cmictuig a very stringent law against all who 
were m any way tainted with Ghil^limisni, which, they themselves 
being above suspicion in that connexion, enabled them to drive 
from office many members of the popolo mmulo In 135^ the 
parte Gudfa made thcbc enactments still more stringent, punish- 
mg with death or heavy fines all who being Ghibelhnes held 
office, and provided that if trustworthy witnesses were forth- 
coming condc^mruiiions might be passed for tins offence without 
hearing the accused ; even a non-prov ed charge or an ammonmone 
^warning not to accept officcl might entail disfranchiaement. 
TJjus the paHe^ ffepresented oy its 6 {afterwards g) captains, 
came to exercise a veritable reign of terror, and no one knew 
when an accusation might fall on him. The leader of the parte 
was Piero degli Alluzzi, whose chief rnals were the Ttticci family. 

Italy at this time begsun to be overrun by bands of soldiers 
of fortune. Tlio first of these bunds with whom norence came 
into contact was the Great f(‘omiiany', commanded by 
the count of l 4 Bindo, which twice entered Tuscany | 
but was expelled both times by the Florcnitme troops I 


Ifi 1362 we find Florence at war with Pisa on account of 
commercial chSercnces, and because the former had acquired 
the lordship of Voltcrra The Fkxentmes were successful 
until Pisa enlisted Sir Tohn Hawkwood^s English company ; 
the latter won sevenil battles, but were at l^t defeated at 
Cascina, and peace was made in 1364, nerbher side having gamed 
much advantage. A fresh danger threoutoned the republic m 
1367 When Charles iV , who had alhed hinisolf with Pope Urban 
V., Queen Joanna of Naples, wnd various north bbdian despots 
to humble the Visconti, demanded that the Florentines should 
}oki the league This thfey roluaed to do and armed themselves 
lor defence, but eventually satisfied the emperor with a money 
payment. 

The < tyvanny >oi the parts Gtnd/a adll contmued unabated, 
amd 'the capitatu earned an ernaotnient by which wo measure 
dffeotmg <tlic pairtn *si)ould be even discussed by the 
'Sfewory union previously approved of by them. This 
enfamous law, however, avoused so much opposition 
that eofnciod the very men who had praposed It assembled sn Bette t 
to dtscass its^ abolition, and a^ipsanet between the Albimt and 
the ipiicti having! wieakcpied the pahs, a ibalia of 56 was agpced 
upon. Sevunaii of the Aibiszt <aiid the liLicoi wore excluded frem 
Miee for five years, and a oounoil called the Ten of Iil)erty was 
orehted to defend the laws and protect the weak ag^ainst tha 
strong. The parte Oueifa and the AWxei still remained veiy 
mfiuential and tlie^aatempts to abolish admoontxina haled. 

In 9:57 j Flonsnce became mvolved *ln a war which showed 
how the ^ party divisions of ItsAy had been dbhterated The 
pa^ iagaite at Bhlogna, Oardmal GuUaume de Ndettet 
^ cJwrtA (kL although the church was then allied to 

asts»nh* l^nreisce, was mediibatmg rthe annexation of the enty to 
the floly See ; he refused a request of the Elorentines 
lor grain from*Roxmgna> and aAithuruaed Hawfcwood to devastate 
their territory. Although a large part of the people dsliked 
the idea of a canfiict with the dbumh, an atiianoe with Floienet’s 
gU fnemy Bemab6 Visconti wai timde, war deehned, and A 
ktUla of 8, die fOtio ideila guerra {afterwards called the ** Eight 


Saints ^ on account of their good matkggWneitt) was mMel 
to carry on the campaign. Tnmties with Pisa, Siena, Areaeo 
and Cortona weie concluded, and soon no less than So towns, 
including Bologna, hod thrown off the papal yoke. Pope Greg^ 
XI. pla^ Florence tinder an interdict, ordered the expulsion 
of all [Florentines from foireign oountnes, andtengaged a ferocious 
company of Bretons to invade the republic’s territory. The 
Eight levied heavy toll on church property and ordered the 
prtests to disregard the interdict. They turned the tables on 
the pope by engaging Hawkwood, and although the Bretons by 
order of Cardinal Rolieii: of Geneva (afterwards the anti-pope 
Clement VII ) committed frightful atrocities m Romagna, 
their captains were bribed by the republic not to iwolest its 
territory By 1378 peace was made, partly through the media- 
tion of St Catherine of Siena, and the interdict was removed 
in consideration of the republic’s paying a fine of 200,000 florins 
to the pope. 

During the war the Eight had been practically rulers of the 
eity, but now the parte Gmlfay led by Lapo da Castiglionchio 
and Piero degli Albinzi, attempted to reassert itself 
by illicit interference in the elections and by a liberal 
use of admonitions ” (anmontetont) Salvcstro de’ Mtsiet. 
Medtri, who had always exposed the parte, having been 
elected gsulalontere in spite of its intrigues, proposed a law for 
the abohtaon of the admonitions, which was eventually passed 
(June 18, 1378), but the people had been aroused, and desired 
to break the power of the parte for good Rioting occurred 
on the 2ist of June, and the houses ^ the Albizzi and othei 
nobles were burnt The signory meanwhile created a balia 
of Ho which repealed some of the laws promoted by the parte, 
and partly enfranchised the ammomtt Hie people were still 
unsat wfied, the artt mnort demanded further privileges, and 
the workmen msistcNl that their grievances against the artt 
maggtart, especially the wool trade by whom they were employed, 
be redressed A large body of etompt (wool-carders) 
gathered outside the city and conspired to s'^bvert 
the signory and establish a popular government, asrs). 
Although the plot, in which Salvesitro does 
not seem to liave played a part, was revealed, a good 
deal of mob violence occurred, and on the 21st of July the 
populace seieed ehe poiestdh palace, which they made their 
headquarters. They demanded a shaia m the government for 
the popolo minieto, but as soon as this was granted Tommaso 
Strorzi, as spokesman of the erompt, oblig^ the signory to 
resign their powers to the Bight Once Uie people were in 
poesossion of the palace, a aompo named Michele di Lando 
took tlie lead and put a stop to disorder and pillage. He ue* 
mained master of Florence for one day, dunng which heoreformed 
the constitutioii, ^probably with the ifelp uf l^vestro die’ Medici 
Tfiree new gilds mete oveated, and nine pnors appointed, three 
horn the artt raa^tmi, three from the*irf|Xdn, -and thuee ftam 
the Slew ones, whife uaeh of these classes in turn was to tdioose 
the gonpdmvtere of justice ; the fitfst to heldidse office was Michele 
dh Lando This did not satisfy the eeompt, and the disorders 
prertoked krf them roeuited m anewgoveimment whichrefcorm^ 
the two councils sons to exokide the lower orders. But to satisfy 
the people several of the gnandt, moludang Piero degli Albozzi, 
were put to death, on charges d conspiracy, and osany others 
were omled. There was perpetuall noting and anarchy, and 
mterlerence ki the affairs of the government by the working 
men, whde at tjlie>saine time poverty aaiduaemployiimnt>incicased 
owing* to the timidity of capital and the disorders, until at last 
m 1^2 a reaction set in, and order was resitared by the gild 
companies Again <a new oonstitiitim was decreed by wbich 
the g&nfakrteim and hsIM the prim were to be chosen fiopisthe 
ofH maggion and the other half ftom the immm ; on several 
other boards the letmqr were to be m the, majority, and the 
thuto new t^ildt were ahohehe The demagogues were executed 

or forced to ffy, hod Micdieile di Lando with great iqgvatitude 
wab exiled, bevaral subsequent nsmgs of the ndmpt, largely 
of an aconomic diaracter, were put down, and the Guelph 
fartiiiiexigiiiduaBy Tegamed much of their lost power, of whsdi 
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ibty ATtttkd tihemsielves to mle md imvive 

like odimis qrfrtom t)f amtncmeumt. 

Meapwluh la Covoign nuSsms the iipubhc mamtalined its 
position, nd m i^dj U rsgssired Arosso by pnnd^ from tiie 
Esutensfit of Chtfrtes of J^tUrsocon In 1X390 rGian Gafeazso 
Visconti, hsiving made luimself xmister hdI a ^port of northern 

Italy, mtngued to gaan possession ofi (Pisa isnd Biena* Fbrcnce, 
alone in resisting htm, engaged Hawkwood, saho w»th m army 
of 70Q0 men more than held his osm agBunst the powerful lord 
of Milan, and in 1392 a peace waa concluded which the republic 
etxieiagidienttd by an alliance vrath Fisa and several north Italian 
states In 1393 Maso degh Albuusi was made ^nfaiamefe^ and 
for imany years remained almost snaster of (filorence owing to his 
influential position m the Jrie ddht Lana^ A severe persecution 
was initiated against the Alberti and other families, who were 
disfranchised and exiled. Disorders and conspiracies against the 
snerchant oligarchy continued, and although they were unsuc> 
cessful party passion was idcredtbly bitter, and the exiles caused 
the republic much trouble by intrigumg agamst it in foreign 
states In 1397-1398 Korence bad two more tvars with Gian 
Galeaaso Visconti, who, aspiring to the conquest of Tuscany, 
acquired the lordi^ip of Pisa, &na and Perugia Hawkwood 
being dead, Florence purchased aid from the emperor Rupert 
The Imperudihts were beaten , imt just as the Milanese were about 
to maj?^ on Florence, Visconli died. His ternutones were then 
divided between his sons and 'his condoUtert, and Florence, 
ever keeping her eye on Pisa, -now rukd toy Gabriele Mana 
Visconti, xn^e an alhanrc with Pope Himsface IX , who wished 
to regain Pemgia and Bologna. War broke out once more, and 
the cdlies were successful, but as soon as Boniface had gained his 
ends he made peace, leaving Ibe Floreoatmes unsatisfied In 
Attempts ^4^4 their attempt to capture Pisa single-handed 
poaepuiee failed, and Gabriele Maria placed himself under the 
protection of the French king. The Floncntmes then 
(/^02-tf). overtures to France, who had sqppnrtod the 

anti-popes all through the great schism, lOnd suggested that they 
too would support the then ionti-pope, iBmedict XllI , m ex- 
change for the sale of Pisa. This was agreed to, and in 140^ the 
city was sold ito Floienco lor (260,000 fknrms , and Gino C^pponi,^ 
the Flaveotine corntnissioner, took possessMm of the citadel, 
but a few days later the atizens arose in itirms and recaptured 
it from the merceoarieb. There was greet constemation in 
Ttoraace jatt the news, and every man m the mty detnirraincd 
that he nraold go naked raJher than •not conquer Pina ” (G 
CappoKDi). The next year (that city, than oniled by Gigvanm 
Gambaootiti, was besieged by the FlarentineB,wl]OttolOQkadsd the 
mouith of 'thei Amo. After a six months' siege (Pisa suxnreixdered 
on terms ((ptk Ootober 1406), and, although at was not sacked, 
many of (citizens were cxilod >and (Odims forced to hve m 
idoorenGe, aidepocpuiationfroiii which at never recovered. Florancc 
now acquired ia great ecapoirt) and was at hiet able ix> develop a 
dnrectmantinie trade. 

EpoDcept m connexKm wrtb the Pitan question the repubhe 
iuKl>ttlmno dehnfitc side mitfae great sedusm^ which had divided 
die*Qhurdh mnee igy^, but m a4o6ishe appealed (both 
to Phpe Khregory XII. • and the Mtv^pe Benedict 
o/Plpn Xin. on weU'as to various iifooeign goviemincniA m 
U 49 to. .lorottP di a setitltmont> and .aNggeetwil ta icpunoib within 
hei^ own territory. Gregory oelused, but altenoonsuhmg a com- 
Ustttaeof Iheologiaina dcclaradihim to he a'hmtic,i the cquiwil 

footnoted I toy Catdoiial Coataf and «(1hdr( amfependent prelates 
met at Ptm- This nearly fled toinmr with^J&ng l^^slas d 
Na|^, beoauoa he had iseieed Rome; whidi'fae'could only hbld 
^9 aa the ohnirch (was divodecL The nounod deposed (botli 
popes andddbettU Fietro Filailgiasi Alexander V i(s61h of June) 
liodislas >jBit81 (ocotpitd /the fbapal 1 states, and Flisiranoe, 
dlatmed at htsigrowiiigipoiwer and atobitbn, ioimud akagUe with 
Siena, Bsriqgnaiiajad AngonvEPhoilaid chum to the Nea- 

politan ^tfaa^one, to drh^ lodjalas ifirom Rome. Cortona, Omdto, 
Vitorbq and other cities were recovered for) Alexander^ and m 

A The hktorian, not «0 be (ctmfbuadvd With^tht nkodeiH historian 
«Ad Btotesmaa of the samooiahie 


January Rome itself was captueed by the Florentines under 
lialatesta dm Malatesti Alexander having died in May before 
entering the Eternal City, CarcUndl Gossa was eipemd as John 
XXIII , Florence without ofiending hm peace with 
Ladadas, who had ceasad to be dangerous, and purchased 
Cortona of tiie pope Jn 1413 Ladi'>liih attacked the papal 
states tmoe more, dn\ing John from Rome, and threatened 
Florence, Imt like Henry VIL, Gian Gakazzo Visconti, and 
other enemies of the sepublic, he too died must opportunely 
(6th of August X4i4)« Jobn having lost all authority after 
leaving Rome, a new council wias held at Constance, which put 
an end to the schism m 14x7 with the election of Martin V. 
The new pope came to Florence in 14x9 a& he had not yet re- 
gained Rome, which was lield by Francesco Sforza for Queen 
Joanna IL of Naples, and remomed there until the following 
year. 

No important changes m the constitution took place during 
this period except the appointment of two new councils m 1411 
to decide on questions of peace and war. The arwtocraiit (action 
head^ by Mai>o degli Albiz/i, a wise and popular statesman, had 
remained predominant, and at Maso’s death m 14x7 he was 
succeeded in the leadership of the party by Nicooki da Uazano 
In S42r Giovanni de* Medici was elected grmjialonttire of justioe, 
an event which marks the beginning of that wealthy family’s 
power, I’he same year the republic purebaaed Leghorn from 
the Genoese lor 100,000 iflorms, and established a body of “ (jon- 
suls of the Sea” to superintend maritime trade Altliough 
11,000,000 florins had been spent on recent wars Floresice con- 
tinued prosj^rous and its trade morcased. 

In 1421 Fdhppo Maria Visconti, who had succeeded m recon- 
quering most of I.ombardy, seized Forli , this induced the 
Florenimes to declare war on him, as they negarded hjw 
approach as a menace to tlieir territory m spite of the wtoi tbe 
iQppowtion of the peace party led by Giovanni de’ vieututi 
Media ITie campaign was anything but successful, 
land the Florentines were deleated several times, with the result 
that theur credit was shaken and several important firms failed 
The pope too was against them, but w ben they mdured the 
Venetians to mtervene the taie of fortune ohanged, and Visconti 
was Anally defeated and forced to accept peace m onerous 
terms (1427), 

The old systems of raising revenue no longer corra$ponded 
to the needs of the republic, and 03 early tas 1336 the various 
loans made to the abate iwure csoosohdated into one 
national debt (monte), Subaequentiy ofi ^extraordinary 
veirpeadituro waa met by forced loans (fpreitanzoX but the a 4^9% 

method lof distrAmtion aroused discontent amraig the 
lower dlasses^ and in 1x427 .aigenraal eakuto or assessment d all 
ehe wealth of die rntMaenawesfomed, ssidniiieasures were devised 
to distclbiAe tho^uhkgatiiens aceondang <to4ach raan^s capacity, 
so 4 S ta avoid preestng. too /bondly on the poor. The oi$ 4 b[s 4 o was 
largely the wurkiof Gtovomoitde’ Medsciy whe)gpr€at{y inoreased 
his popidarHiy thereby He diad >ia ^4^ 

An aUempt to *capture Luma lied jnoeenoe, m ottianee with 
Venice, iiiA> asiPltber aoqtly war wiihfiUiktii (it43nr-x433}. The 
nusmaioegament pf the campaign hrought aihout 
quarrel h^een thsioriistocaaUCiparii^^ kd by IUnaUia«Mton>«r 
degli (Alfbiwu, wd tbeipopuliwipany,, Jed by Giavanm'f^Miro 
I de’ Medici's eon Cosmoo {ia 8 ^^r 464 )> laltbough (both 
liad ngseed to libe war before 4t began. ^ Rinaldo was ' ^ ^ 

, deteimmed to break the Mcidicjii|pai:ty,'aed sucoeeded in getting 
Cosimo exded- The AUuziu trded tp strengthen their jHisiUon, by 
{conferring rexcepUonnl powers on tha mpeUmo 4tl popoh and 
by Fiigghng the election bogs, ibnt the Medici stdl had a 
grant* bald pn the populacer R«iiwo’ap‘Q|Ki$id for a 
mett with n0 nesponso ironito awnfaurty, and he failed to prevent 
the tiactioatof apso^'Media sigitory m X4)34- Meaml other leaders 
' of the porn^ wese summoned to Uie palora to lonswer a charge of 
plotting against the state, to which he replied by collecting 800 
armed fdlowcrs. A revd(iition was only averted th OjUgU the 
; *4teii\eaUon of Pppe Eugeipu?*, IV'„ wno was then m Floicnce. 
A patlamenio was aummoiied, land the Mm appointed dw j:eed 
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the return >f Cosimo and the exile of Rinaldo degli Albkei^ 
Rodolfo Peru zi, N1CC0I6 Barbadon^ and others^ in spite of the 
feeble attempt of Eugemus to protect them On the 6th of 
October 1434 Gisuno returned to Florence, and for the next 
three centuries the history of the city is identified with that of 
the house of Medici.^ 

Cosimo succeeded in dominating the republic while remaining 
nominaliy a private citizen. He exiled those who opposed him, 
, and governed by means of the bait , which, re-elected 
every five years, appomted all the magistrates and 
acted according to his orders. In 1437 Florence and 
Venice were again at war with the Visconti, whose chief captain, 
N1CC0I6 Piccimno (g v ), on entenng Tuscany with many Floren- 
tine exiles in his tram, was signally defeated at Anghiari by the 
Florentines under Francesco Sforza (1440) , peace was made the 
following year The system of the eataslo, which led to abuses, 
was abolished, and a progressive income-tax {deama scalata) 
was introduced with the object of lightening the burdens of the 

C oor, who were as a rule Mediccan, at the expense of the nch , 
ut as it was frequently increased the whole community came 
to be oppressed by it m the end. Cosimo increased his own 
authority and that of the republic by aiding Francesco Sforza 
to become duke of Milan (14^0), and he sided with him in the 
war against Venice (1452-1454) In 1452 the emperor Frederick 
III passed through Florence on his way to be crowned in Rome, 
and was received as a friend During the last years of Cosimo’s 
life, afifairs were less under his control, and the ganfalontere Luca 
Pitti, a vain and ambitious man, introduced many changes, such 
as the abasement of the authority of the podestd and of the 
capttano, which Cosimo desired but was glad to attribute to 
others 

In 1464 Cosimo died and was succeeded, not without some 
opposition, by his son Piero, who was very infirm and gouty 
Phrodt* Various plots against him were hatched, the anti- 
MHiiei Medicean faction bring called the Del Poggio party 
(tf because the house of its leader Luca Pitti was on a hill, 
Ooifiy). Mediceans were called the Del Piano party 

because Piero’s house was in the town below ; the other opposi- 
tion leaders were Dietisalvi Ncroni and Agnolo Acciaiuoh But 
Piero’s unexpected energy upset the schemes of his enemies 
The death of Sforza led to a war for the succession of Milan, 
and the Venetians, instigated by Florentine exiles, invaded 
Tuscany The war ended, after many indecisive engagements, 
m 1468, through the intervention of Pope Paul IL Piero died 
f ffrrttfffT ^ *469, leaving two sons, Lorenzo (1449-1492) and 
tb§ Giuliano (i453-’X478) The former at once assumed 
the reins of government and became ruler of Florence 
in a way neither Cosimo nor Piero had ever attempted , 
he established his dommation by means of halu consisting of the 
signory, the accoppiaiart, and 240 other members, all Mediceans, 
to be renewed every five years (1471). In 1472 a quarrel having 
arisen with Volterra on account of a dispute concerning the alum 
mines, Lorenzo sent an expedition against the city, which was 
sacked and many of the inhabitants massacred Owing to a 
variety of causes an enmity arose between Lorenzo and Pope 
Sixtus IV., and the latter, if not an accomplice, at all events 
had knowledge of the Pazzi conspiracy against the Medici (1478). 
The result of the plot was that, edthough Giuliano was murdered, 
Lorenzo strengthened his position, and put to death or exiled 
numbers of his enemies. He was excommunicated by Sixtus, 
who, together with King Ferdmand of Naples, waged war against 
him , no great successes were registered on either side at first, but 
eventually the Florentines were defeated at Poggio Impenale 
(near Poggibonsi^ and the city itself was in da^er. Lorenzo’s 
position was critical, but by his boldness in going to Naples he 
succeeded in concluding a peace with the king, which led to a 
reconciliation with the pope (1479-1480). He was received with 
enthusiasm on returning to Florence and became absolute master 

^ The history of Florence from 1^34 to 1737 will be found in greater 
detail m the article tMcx, saveay for the periods from 2494 to 25x2 
gnd from 2527 to 2530, dunng which the republic was restored^ fox 
the penod from 2530 to 2860 see also under Tuscaky, 


of the situation. In April 2480 a balia was formed, and its most 
important act was the creation at Lorenzo’s instance of the 
Council of Seventy ; it was constituted for five years, but it be- 
came permiment, and all its members were Lorenzo’s fnends 
From that time until his death the city was free from party strife 
under a de facto despotism, but after the Rmuccmi conspiracy 
of that year the Council of Seventy passed a law declaring 
attempts on i^renzo’s life to be high treason. Owing to his 
politiod activity Lorenzo had neglected the busmess mterests 
of his firm, and in order to make good certain heavy losses he 
seems to have appropriated public funds His toreign policy, 
which was magnificent but expensive, rendered further forced 
loans necessary, and he also laid hands on the Monte delle Doti, 
an insurance institution to provide dowries for girls. 

An attempt by the Venetians to seize Ferrara led to a general 
Italian war, m which Florence also took part on the side hostile 
to Venice, and when peace was made in 1484 the republic 
gamed some advantages The following year a revolt of the 
Neapolitan barons against King Ferdinand broke out, actively 
supported by Pope Innocent VIII ; Lorenzo remained neutral at 
first, but true to his policy of maintaining the balance of power 
and not wishing to see Ferdinand completely crushed, he ended 
by giving him assistance in spite of the king’s unpopularity in 
Florence Peace was made when the pope agreed to come to terms 
in 2486, and m 1487 Lorenzo regained Sarzana, which Genoa 
had taken from Florence nme years previously The general dLs- 
orders and ceaseless intrigues all over Italy required Lorenzo’s 
constant attention, and he succeeded in making Florence ** the 
needle of the balance of power in Italy ” At this 
time tlie Dominican Fra Girolamo Savonarola {qv ) 
was in Florence and aroused the whole city by his 
denunciations of ecclesiastical corruption and also of that 
of the Florentines He opposed Lorenzo’s government as the 
source of the immorality of the people, and to some extent 
infiuenced public opinion against him Ill-health now gained on 
Lorenzo, and Savonarola, whom he had summoned to his bedside, 
refused to give absolution to the destroyer of Florentme liberties 
Lorenzo, during whose rule Florence had become one of the 
greatest centres of art and literature m Europe, died m 1492 

He was succeeded by his son Piero, who had none of his father’s 
capacity and made a number of political blunders. When 
Charles VIII of France came to Italy to conquer Naples 
Piero decided to assist the latter kingdom, although the 
traditional sympathies of the people w^e for the French 
kmg, and when Charles entered Rorentme territory and captured 
Sarzana, Piero went to his camp and asked pardon for oppos- 
ing him. The kmg demanded the cession of Pisa, Leghorn and 
other towns, which Piero granted, but on returning to Florence 
on the 8th of November 2494 he found the opposition greatly 
strengthened and his popularity forfeited, especially when the 
news of his disgraceful cessions to Charles became known He 
was refused admittance to the palace, and the people began to 
shout Popolo e liberte. ! ” in opposition to the Medicean cry of 
“ Palle, Palle I ” (from the Medici arms). With a small escort 
he fled from the city, followed soon after by his brother Giovanni. 
That same day Pisa rose in revolt against the Floren- BxptOoton 
tines, and was occupied by Charles. The expulsion of of 
the Medici produced some disorder, but Piero Capjponi MwdM 
(qv) and other promment citizens succeeded m 
keeping the peace. Ambassadors, one of whom was Savonarola, 
were sent to treat with the French kmg, but no agreement was 
amved at until Charles entered Florence on the 17th 
of November at the head of 12,000 men. ^ In spite of 
their French sympathies the citizens were indigimt at 
the seizure of Sarzana, and while they gave the king 
a splendid welcome, they did not like his attitude of conqueror. 
Charles was impressed with the wealth and refinement of the 
citizens, and above aR the solid fortress-like appearance of 
their pdaoes. The signory appomted Piero Cappom, a man of 
great ability and patriotism, and expenenced in diplomacy, 
the gof^alontere Francesco Valori, the Dominican Giorgio 
Vespuca, and the jurisconsult and diplomatist Domenico Bonsi, 
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syndics to conduct the negotiations with the French king. I 
Charles’s demands by no means pleased the cituBens» and the 1 
arrogance and violence of his soi<iiors led to riots in which they 
were assailed with stones m the narrow streets. When the king , 
bqgan to hint at the recall of Piero de’ Medici^ whose envoys had 
gamed his ear> the signory ordered the citizens to be ready to i 
fly to arms. The proposal was dropped^ but Charles demanded 
an immense sum of money before he would leave the qty , long 
discussions followed, and when at last he presented an insolent 
ultimatum the syndics refused to accept it. The king said m ; 

a threatening tone, Then we shall sound our j 
cmiMi. trumpets,” whereupon Capponi tore up the document 
in his face and replied, ” And we shall ring our bells ” 
The king, realizing what street fighting in Florence would mean, 
at once came to terms, he contented himself with 120,000 
florins, agreeing to assume the title of Protector and Restorer 
of the liberty of Florence,” and to give up the fortresses he had 
taken within two years, unless his expedition to Naples should 
be concluded sooner , the Medici were to remain banished, but 
the price on their heads was withdrawn. But Charles would not 
depart, a fact which caused perpetual disturbance m the city, 
and It was not until the 28th of November, after an exhortation 
by Savonarola whom he greatly respected, that he left Florence. 

It was now intended to re-establish the government on the 
basis of the old republican institutions, but it was found that 
sixty years of Medici rule had reduced them to mere 
revived **kadows, and the condition of the government, largely 
npubiic, controlled by a balia of 20 accoppiatart and frequently 
disturbed by the summoning of the parlamento, was 
utterly chaotic. Consequently men talked of nothing save of 
changing the constitution, but unfortunately there was no longer 
an upper class accustomed to public affairs, while the lower class 
was thoroughly demoralized. Many proposals were made, none 
Savoa* them of practical value, until Savonarola, who had 
jifviat M M already made a reputation as a moral reformer, began 
his famous senes of political sermons In the prevailing 
confusion the people turned to him as their only hope, 
and gradually a new government was evolved, each law being 
enacted as the result of his exhortations A Greater Council 
empowered to appoint magistrates and pass laws was formed, 
to which all citizens nettt dt spccchw (who had paid their taxes) 
and beneficiah (i e who had sat m one of the higher magistracies 
or whose fathers, grandfathers, or great-grandfathers had done 
so) were eligible together with certain others There were 3200 
such citizens, and thev sat one-third at a time for six months 
The Greater Council was to elect another council of 80 citizens 
over forty years old, also to be changed every six months , this 
body, which the signory must consult once a week, together 
with the colleges and the signory itself, was to appoint 
ambassadors and commissaries of war, and deal with other 
confidential matters. The system of forced loans was abolished 
and a 10 % tax on real property introduced in its stead, and a 
law of amnesty for political oflenders enacted. Savonarola 
also proposed a court of appeal for criminal and political enmes 
tried by the Otto dt ptardta t balia i this too was agieed to, but 
the right of appeal was to be, not to a court as Savonarola 
suggested, but to the Greater Council, a fact which led to grave 
abuses, as judicial appeals became subject to party piassions 
The parlatnenit were abolished and a monte dt pteid to advance 
money at reasonable interest was created But in spite of 
Savonarola’s popularity there was a party called the Btgt 
(greys) who intrigued secretly in favour of the return of the 
Medici, while the men of weal^, called the Arrabbtatt, although 
they hated the Medici, were even more openly opposed to the 
actual regime and desired to set up an aristocratic oligarchy. 
The adherent of Savonarola were called the Ptagftont, or 
snivellers, while the Neu&alt changed sides frequently 

A league between the p^> the emperor, Venice and Spam 
having been made against (Carles VIII , the latter was forced 
to return to France. On his wa^r ba^^ he passed throagh | 
Florenoe, and, although the ropubho had refused to join the,| 
league, it bdieved itself m danger, at Pmro de’ Medici was m 
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king’s tram. Savonarola was again sent to the French camp, 
and his eloquence turned the king from any idea he may have 
hod of reinstating the Medici. At the same time 
Charles violated his promise by giving aid to the Pisans 
m their revolt against Florence, and did not xestore the ChoHom 
other fortresses After the French had abandoned 
Italy, Piero de* Medici, encouraged by the league, enlisted a 
number of mercenaries and marched on Florence, but the 
citizens, fired by Savonarola’s enthusiasm, fiew to arms and 
prepared for an energetic resistance , owing to Piero’b incapacity 
and the exhaustion of his funds the expedition came to nothing 
At the same tune the conditions of the city were not prosperous , 
Its resources were strained by tlie sums paid to Charles and by 
the weir , its credit was shaken, its trade paralysed, famine and 
plague visited the city, and the war to subjugate Pisa was pni- 
ceeding unsatisfactorily. Worse still was the death m 1496 of 
one of Its ablest and most disinterested statesmen. Pier Capponi 
The league now attacked Florence, for Pope Alexander VJ 
hated Savonarola and was determined to destroy Ahxaader 
the republic, so as to remstate the Medici temporarily w* 
and prepare the way for his own sons , the Venetians ogoimBi 
and Imperialists besieged Leghorn, and there was 
great misery m Florence All this decreased Savonarola’s 
popularity to some extent, but the enemy having been beaten 
at Leghorn and the league being apparently on the point of 
breaking up, the Florentines took courage and the friar’s party 
was once more m the ascendant Numerous processions were 
held, Savonarola's sermons against corruption and vice seemed 
to have temporarily transformed the citizens, and the carnival 
of 1497 remained famous for the burning of the “ vanities ” (* e 
indecent books and pictures and carnival masks and costumes) 
The friar’s sermons against ecclesiastical corruption, and especi- 
ally against the pope, resulted m his excommunication by the 
latter, m consequence of which he lost much of his influence 
and immorality spread once more. That same year Piero made 
another unsuccessful attempt on Florence New Mcdici plots 
having been discovered, Bernardo del Nero and other prominent 
citizens were tried and put to death , but the party hostile 
to Savonarola gamed ground and the support of the 
Franciscans, who were hostile to the Dominican order. Pulpit 
warfare was waged between Savonarola and his opponents, and 
the matter ended in his being forbidden to preach and in a pro- 
posed ordeal by fire, which, however, never came off The pope 
again and again demanded that the friar be surrendered to him, 
but without success, m spite of his threats of an interdict against 
the city. The Piagnoni were out of power, and a signory of 
Arrabbiati havmg been elected m 1498, a mob of Savonarola’s 
opponents attacked the convent of St Mark where he resided, 
and he himself was arrested and imprisoned. The commission 
appointed to try him on charges of heresy and treason was com- 
posed of his enemies, including Doffo Spini, who had tvih/hiki 
previously attempted to murder him , many inegu- xxwcutioa 
larities were committed during the three trials, and 
the prisoner was repeatedly tortured. The outgoing 
signory secured the election of another which was of ' 
their way of thmkmg, and on the 22nd of May 1498 Savonarola 
was condemned to death and executed the following day. 

The pope having been satisfied, the situation m Florence 
was less critical for the moment The war against Pisa was 
renewed, and in 1499 the city might have been taken but for 
the dilatory tactics of the Florentme commander Paolo Vitelli, 
who was consequently arrested on a charge of treason and put 
to death. Louis XTI of France, who now sent an army into 
Italy to conquer the Milanese, obtained the support of the 
Florentines Cesare Borgia, who had seized many cities in 
Romagna, suddenly demanded the reinstatement of the Medici 
m Florence, and the danger was only warded off by appointing 
him captain-general of the Florentine forces at a large salary 
(1501) The weakness of the government becoming every 
day more apparent, several constitutional changes were made,, 
and many old institutions, such as that of the podfisiA and 
capitano del popolo, were abolished ; finally m 150a, m order 
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a boisterous behaviour quite ifieongrbous with the gentle, 
meditative character of works* On the outbreak of the 
IVench Revolution he retired to Soeaux, but he was soon dis- 
covered and imprisoned ; and though his imprisonment was Short 
he survived his release only a few months/ dying on the tjth 
cf September 17^4. 

Plonan’s first literary efforts were comedies ; his verse epistle 
Voliatre H le serf du Mont Jura and an eclogue Ruth were crowned 
by the French Academy m 17SS and 1784 respectively. In 
1782 also he produced a one-act prose oemedy, Le Bon M^naige, 
and m the next year GaMe, a romantic tale in imitation of 
Galatea of Cervantes Other short tales and comedies followed, 
and in 1786 appeared Numa Powpiltus, an undisguised imitation 
of F6nclon*s TiUmaque. In 1788 he liecame a member of the 
French Academy, and published Estelle , a pastoral of the same 
class as Galafee Another romance, Gonzalve de Cordoue, pre- 
ceded by an historical notice of the Moors, appeared m 1791, 
and his famous collection of Fables in 1792 Among his posthum- 
ous works are La Jeuuesse de Flortan, ou MSmoires d'un ^eune 
E^pagfiol (1807), and an abridgment (1799) of Don Quixote, 
which, though far from being a correct representation of the 
original, had great and merited success 
Ivorian imitated Salomon Gessner, the Swiss idylhst, and his 
style has all the artificial delicacy and sentimentality of the 
Gessnenat) school Perhaps the nearest example of the class 
m English literature is afffirded by John Wilson’s (Christopher 
North’s) Lights and Shad-ms of Scottish Life Among the best 
of his fables are reckoned **The Monkey showing the Magic 
Lantern,” ” The Blind Man and the Paralytic,” and “ The 
Monkeys and the Leopard ” 

The best edition Of Florian*s CFuvres computer appeared in Pam 
in t 6 volumes, 1810 , his CEuvfes inSdite^ in 4 volumes^ 1824 
Soe ‘‘ Vie de Florian,'* by L F Jauffret, prefixed to his CEuvres 
osihames (x8o^ , A N de Rosny, Vic dc hlonan (l^ans, An V ) , 
dinte Bcuvo, Cau&cncs du lundi^ t ni, A de Montvaillant, T^lonan, 
sa vte, ses teuvres (1879) , and T ettvei de Flavian A Afme de la Brtche, 
published, with a notice by the baron de Barante in Melanges 
pubUshod (1903) by the SocietO dcs bibliophiles fran9ais. 

FLORIANOPOLIS (formerly DeKterra, Nossa Senhora do 
Desterro and Santa Caiharina, and still popularly known under 
the last designation), a city and port of Brazil and the capital 
of the state of Santa Cathanna, on the western or inside shofe 
of a large island of the same name, 481; m S S W. of Rio Janeiro, 
m 27® 30' S , 48® 30' W Pop (1890) 11400, including many 
Gormans , (1902, estimate) 16,000 ; of the municipality, includ- 
ing a large rural district and several villages (1890), 30,687 
The harbour is formed by the widening of the strait separating 
the island from the mainland, which is nearly 2 m wide at this 
omt It IS approached by narrow entrances from the N and 
, which arc defended by small forts The island is mountainous 
and wooded, and completely shelters the harlxmr from easterly 
storms. The surroundings are highly picturesque and tropical 
in character, but the town itself is poorly built and unattractive 
Its public buildings include the president’s official residence, 
arsenal, lyeeum, hospital and some old churches. The climate 
H warm for the latitude, but the higher elevations of the vicinity 
are noted for their mild climate and healthfulness There are 
Some Gorman colonies farther up the coast whose products find 
a market here, and a number of small settlements along the 
mainland coast add something to the trade of the town The 
more distant inland towns are partly supplied from this point, 
but difficult mountain roads tend to restrict the trade greatly 
There IS a considerable trade m iharkct produce widi Rio de 
Janeiro, but the exports arc inconsiderable. Santa Catharma 
was formerly one of the well-known whaling stations of the 
South Atlantic, and is now a secondary muitaxy and nayal 
station 

The island of Santa Cathanna was originally settled by the 
Spanish ; Cabeza de Vaca landed here m 1542 and marched 
hence across country to Asuncion, Paraguay. The Spanish 
failed to establish a permanent colony, however, and the Portu- 
guese took possession The island was captured by a Spanish 
expedition under Viceroy Zebafios in 1777 A boundary treaty 


bf that same ^eav restorad liftohBMuM. in 9894 Santa 
Catharma fell ihto the possession of leveiilrtSoi^ against the 
government of President Ftonano PiEhxotoi Witb ithe oolkpse 
of the revolution the city was occupied by thegovenimOnt forces, 
and its^haihe was then changed to Flonanopolis m honour Of the 
president of the republic. 

FLORIDA, die most southern of the United States of America, 
situated between 24® 30' and 31® N. *]at and 79® 48' and 87® 38' 
W long. It 18 bounded N. by Georgia and Alabama, £ by 
AtUniic Ocean, S. by die Strait of Florida, which sep^ratbt it 
from Cuba, and by the Gulf of Mexico, and W by Alabama 
and the Gulf. The Florida Keys, a cham of islands extending 
m a general south-westerly direction from BiscayUe Bay, are 
included in the state boundanes, and the city of <Key West, on 
an island of the same hairie, is the seat of justice of Monroe 
county. The total area of the state is 58,666 sq m , of which 
3805 sq m are water surface. The coast line is greater dto that 
of any other State, extending 473 m on the Atkuitic and 674 m. 
on the Gulf Coast. 

The peculiar outline of Florida gives it the name of ” Peninsula 
State ” The average elevation of the surface of the state above 
the sea-level is less than that of any other state except Louisiana, 
but there is not the monotony of unbroken level which descrip- 
tions and maps often suggest The N.W portion of the state 
IS, topographically, similar to south-eastern Alabama, being a 
rolling, hilly country ; the eastern section is a part of the Atlantic 
coastd plain , the western coast line is less tegular than the 
eastern, being indented by a number of bays and harbours, 
the largest of which are Charlotte Harbour, Tampa Bay and 
Pensacola Bay. Along much of the western coast and along 
nearly the whole of the eastern dosLst extends a line of sand 
reefs and narrow islands, enclosing shallow and narrow bodies 
of water, such as Indian nver and Lake Worth — called rivers, 
lakes, lagoons, bays and harbours In the central part of •the 
state there is a ridge, extending N and S and formii^ a divide, 
separating the streams of the east coast from those of the west. 
Its highest elevation above sea-level is about 300 ft The central 
region is remarkable fonts large number of lakes, approximately 
30,000 between Gainesville m Alachua county, and Lake Okee- 
chobee They are due largely to sinkholes or depressions caused 
by solution of the limestone of the region. Many of the lakes 
are connected by subterranean channels, and A change m the 
surface of one lake is often accompanied by a change in the 
surface of another By far the largest of these lakes, nearly 
all of them shallow, is Lake Okeechobee, a body of water about 
1250 sq m in area and almost uniformly shallow, its depth 
seldom being greater than 75 ft. CgloosaHatchee river, flowing 
into the Gulf of Mexico near Charlotte Harbour, is its principal 
outlet Among the other Jakes are Orange, Crescent, Geprge, 
Weir, Hams, Eustis, Apopka, Tohopckaliga, Kissimmee and 
Istokpoga. The chief feature of the southern portion of theatate 
IS the Everglades (q v ), the term ” Everglade State ” being 
popularly applied to Florida. Within the state there are many 
swamps, the largest of which are the Big Cypress Swamp m the 
S adjoining the Everglades on the W., and Okefinokee Swamp, 
extending from Georgia into the N E. part of the state 
A peculiar feature of the dratmage of the state is the large number 
of subterranean streams and of springs, always found to a greater or 
less extent m limestone regions Some of them are of great size 
Silver Spring and Blue Sprmg m Marion coun^, Blue bprmg and 
Orange City Mineral Sprmg in Vojusia county, Chipola Spnxlg near 
Marianna m Jackson county, Espintu Santo S}>rmg near Tampa 
in Hillsboro county, ]\lagnoha Sprmgs in Clay county, Snwanee 
Sprmgs m Suwance county, White Sulphur Spnngs in Hamilton 
county, the Wckivd Springs m Orange county, and wakullg, Spring, 
Newport Sulphur Spring and Panacea Mineral Sprmg ifi Wakulla 
oonttty ore the most nertewotthy Ma^ of the sprmgs nave curative 
properties, one 6f them, thh Green C:ovc Sprmg m C 4 ay county, 
discharging about 3000 gaUons of sulphuretted water per minute 
Not far from St Augustjne a spring bursts through the sea itseff with 
such force that the oceaq breakers roll back from it as from a silinken 
reef The springs oftto merge into lakes, and lake SystiMls fire 
ttsfiklkr the sources of the rivers, tiake George being fhe principal 
source of the St Johns, and I^e Kissunsnee of the iKissiminee, 
while a number of smaller lakes are the source of the Qklawaha, one 
of the most beautifhl of the Floridian rivers. 
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Of rivw the most imP9iiWt fur^ the St Johns, wl^ch 
flows >r, from a)iout the midoje of the,penjnsula, empties into 
the Atlant;ip a sho^ distance belpw Jac>;^viHe, and is navigable 
for about 250 m* from its mouth, the Withlacoochee, flowM 
m a genersJ north-westerly direction frpm its source in the N IS 
part of Polk county, and forming near its entrance mto the Gulf 
of Mexico the boundary between '^vy and Gtrus counties^ and 
four nveri^ the ^stambiai the Choctawatchee, the Apalachicola, 
and the Suwanee, havi^ their sources in other states and 
traversing the north-western part of Florida Qn account of 
Its sand reefs, tljic east coaist has npt so many harbours as the 
west coast. The most important harbours are at Femandi^, 
St Augustme, and Miami on the £. coast, and at Tampa, Key 
West and Pensacola on the W, coast. 

The soils of Florida have sand os a common mgredient ^ They 
may be divided mto three classes the pmc lands, wluch often have 
a surface of dark vegetable mould, under wlmh is a sandy loam 
resting on a substratum of clay, marl or limestone — areas of such 
soil are found thioughout the state , the hammocks," which have 
soil of similar ingredients and arc interspersed with the pun lands ~ 
large areas of this soil occur in Levy, Alachua, Citrus, Hernando, 
l*asco, Gadsden, LeOn, Madison, Jefferson and Jackson 'countKs , 
and the alluvial swamp lands, chiefly in E and S Florida, tlie richest 
class, which require oramage to fit them for cultivation 

As regards climate Florida may be divided into three more 
or less distinct zones North and west of a line passing through 
Cedar Keys and Femandina the climate is distinctly “ southern,*' 
similar to that of the Gulf states ; from this line to another 
extending from the mouth of the Caloosaliatchec to Indian 
river inlet the climate is semi-tropical, and is well suited to the 
cultivation of oranges ; S. of this the climate is sub-tropical, 
well adapted to the cultivation of pmeapples Since the semi- 
tropical and sub-tropical zones are nearer the course of the 
Gulf Stream, and are swept by the trade winds, their tempera- 
tures are more uniform than those of the zones of southern 
climate , indeed, the extremes of heat (103° F ) and cold (13® F ) 
are felt in the region of southern climate The mean annual 
temperature of the state is 70 8° F , greater m the sub-tropical 
than m the other climate zones, and the Atlantic coast is in 
general warmer than the Gulf Coast The rainfall averages 
52 09 in per annum. On account of its warm climate, Flonda 
has many resorts for health and pleasure, which are especially 
popular m the season from January tO April; the more 
important are St Augustine, Ormond, Daytona, Palm Beach, 
Miami, Tampa, White Spnngs, Hampton Springs, Worthington 
Springs and Orange Spnngs 

No metals have over been discovered in Florida The principal 
minerals are rock pliosphate and (recently more important) land and 
nver pebble phosphate, found in scattered deposits in a belt on the 
" west coast about 30 m wide and extending from Tallahassee to 
Lake Okeechobee The centre of the quarnos is Dunnellon m 
IManon county, and pebble phosphate is found in Hillsboro, Polk, 
Dc Soto, Osceola, Citrus and Hraiando counties Although tlie 
economic value of the phosphate deposits was first realized about 
i88y, between 1894 and 1907 Flonda prodpeed, each year, more 
than half of all the })hosphatc rocl? produced in the whole United 
States, the yield of Flonda (1,357,36s tong tons) m 1907 being 
\alaed at l»6,577,7*>7 . that of the whole country at $10,655,558 
Flonda is also the principal source in tli|U United States for fuller's 
earth, a deposit ol which, near Quincy, was first discovered m 1803 , 
and clay (lucludmg kaohn) is also mined to some extent Other 
minerals that have been discovered but have not been industrially 
developed are gypsum, lignite and cement rock Uhe lack of a 
thorough geological survey lias perhaps prevented the discovery 
of other mmerals — certainly it is responsible for a late recognition 
of the economic value of the known mineral resources 

The flora of N Florida is similar to that of South-eastern North 
Amenca ; that of S Florida seems to bo a link between the vegetation 
of North Amenca and that of South Arhenca and the West Indies, 
for out oi 947 species of S. Flonda that have been examined, 187 
are common to the West Indies, Mexico and South America The 
forests cover approximately 37^,74Xi sq m , chiefly m the northern 

art of the state, including about half of the peninsula, yellow pmc 

eing predomuiant, except m the ooasUl marsh lands, where cyi»«ss, 
found throughout the state, particularly abounds About half of 
the vaneties of forest trees m the tjmted States are found, and 

> Almost evciyirhece limestone is the underlymg rock, but siliceous 
sands, brought out ^ t^e Atlantic nvers to thBiN.E , are earned tha 
wholo length of tjbkf Florida coast by mar^e action 


among the peculiar species are the red bay or Florida Mahogany/' 
satinwood and oaembou, and the Florida yew and Ssivin, both 
almost extinct The lumber industry is important m *905 the 
total factory product of lumber and timber was valued at 
$10,901,650, and lumber and pUnmg luill products were valued 
at $1,690,455 tn this was the most valuable industry m 
the State . In 1O05 ft was second to tla manufacture of tobacco 
The fauna is similar in general to that of the southern United Statea 
Among the a nima l a ate the puma, manatee (sta cow), alligator and 
crocodile, but the number ol these lias been ^rtaily diinuiLshod by 
hunting Ducks, wild turkeys, bears and wild cats (lynx) are found, 
but in decreasing numbers 

The fisheries are very valuable , the total numlx'r of sp«*ri( s ot 
fish in Florida waters is about ooo, and many spetiis louiui on 
one coast are not found on the other The king fish and tcup«m 
hunted for sport, while mullet, shad, redsnappers, i)ompano, trout, 
sheopshead and Spanish mackerel arc of great economir value 
The sponge and oyster fishenes are also important Ttio total 
product of the fishenes m 1902 was valued at about $2,000,000 

Industry and Commerce — ^The principal occupation is agn- ^ 
culture, m which 44 % of the labouring population was engaged 
m 1900, but only 12 6 % of the total land surface was enclosed 
m farms, of which only 34 6 % w^as improved, and the total 
agricultural product for 1899 was valued at $18,309,104 As 
the number of farms increased faster than the cultivated area 
from 1850 to 1900, the average size of farms declincfl from 444 
acres in i860 to 140 m t88o and to 106 9 m 1900, the largest 
class of farms being those with an acreage var^ mg from 20 to 
50 acres Nearly three-fourths of the farms, in 1900, were 
cultivated by their owners, but the cash tenantry system showed 
an increase of 100 % since 1890, being most extensively used 
in the cotton counties One-third of the farms were operated by 
negroes, but one-half of these farms were rented, and the value 
of negro farm property was only one-eighth that of the entire 
farm property of the state According to the state census of 
1905 only 1,621,362 acres were improved; of 45,984 farms, 
31,233 were worked by whites 

Fruits normally form the principal crop ; the total value for 
1907-8 of the fruit crops of the state (including oranges, lemons, 
limes, grape-fruit, bananas, guavas, pears, peaches, grapes, 
figs, pecans, &c ) was $6,160,299, according to the report of 
the State Department of Agnculture. The discovery of Flonda’s 
adaptability to the culture of oranges about 1875 may be taken 
as the beginning of the state*s modem mdustnaJ development 
But the unusual severity of the wmters of 1887, 1894 and 1899 
(the report of the Twelfth Census which gives the figures for 
this year being therefore misleading) destroyed three-fourths of 
the orange trees, and caused an increased attention to stock- 
raismg, and to various agricultural products Orange culture 
has recovered much of its importance, but it is carried on m 
the more southern counties of the state The cultivation of 
pmeapples, m sub-tropical Florida, is proving successful, the 
product far surpassing that of (.alifomia, the only other slate 
m the Union in which pineapples arc grown. Grape fruit, guavas 
and lemons are also successfully produced in this part of the 
state, The cultivation of strawberries and vegetables (cabbage, 
cauliflower, beets, beans, tomatoes, egg-plant, cucumbers, 
water-melons, relory, fire.) for northern markets, and of orchard 
fruits, especially plums, pears and prunes, has likewise proved 
surcesstul In 1907-8, according to the State Department of 
Agnculture, the total value of vegetable and garden products 
was $3,928,657 In 1903, according to the statistics of the 
Umted States Department of Agnculture, Indian com ranked 
next to fruits (as given in the state reports), but its product 
as compared with that of various other states is unimportant — 
in 1907 It amounted to 7,017,000 bushels only ; nee is the only 
other cereal whose yield m 1899 was {nreater than that of 1889, 
but the Flonda product was surpassed (in 1899) by that of the 
Carolmas, Georgia, Louisiana and Texas , in 1907 the product 
of nee in Florid (69,000 bushels) was less than that of Texas, 
Ixiuisiana, South (krolma, Arkansas and Georgia severally. 
Tobacco culture, which dedined after i860 on account of the 
competition of Cuba and Sumatra, has revived smee 1885 
through the introduction of Cuban and Sumatran seed ; the 
product of 1907 (6,937,500 Ib) was more than six tunes that of 
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i8^, the product' in 1899 beulg ittoire 

^ twice that of 1S89 (470^443-t6)i which in turn wab more 
than twenty times that for 1880 (41,182 ll>)r*^he' smallest 
prodiirtion recorded for' nfafty* decades In r9o7 the average 
farm prices of tobacco Vras 45 cents per lb higbet than that of 
any other btotc In 1899, 84 % of the product was raibed 111 
Gadsdcsn county. 'Ibe sweet potato and peci-nut crops have also 
become very valuable ; on the other hand’ the Cetisos of 1900 
showed a declme m acfCige and productidn of cotton In 1907 
the acreage (265,000 acreb) was less than in any cotton-growmg 
state except Missouri and Virginia ; the crop for 1907^11908 
was 49,794 bales Sea-island c ottott of very ’high grade is grown 
in Alachua county Ihe production Of sugar, begun by the 
early »Spanish sc tilers, declined, but that of syrup inci cased 
Pcean nuts are a promising crop, and many grows were planted 
after 190s in 1900 there were more than 1,900,000 acres of 
land m the state unoccuj icd. The low lands of the South are 
being drained p u tly by the state and partly by pi * vatc companic- 
Irrigation, intioduccd in 1888 by the orange growciS, has beei 
adopted by other fairntrs, especially the tobacco-growere of 
Gadndcn county, and so the evil effects of tlic droughts, so com- 
mon from Fc'bruary to June, arc avoided Tlio value of farra pro- 
perty in the souUicrn counties, which have been da\ eloped vcr> 
recently, shows a steady increase, tliat of Hills uoio c nmty 
surpassing tlie other counties of the state In 1907- 8^ accoi Ju< 
to the state Department of Agriculture, tlic total value of a ’ 
field crops (cotton, cdcals, sugar-cane, hay and forage, swen 
jiotatoes, ) was $11,856,340, and tlie total lajue of all fan 
]>roduf ts (m< luding live stock, $20,817,804, poultry andpn>duct , 
88,433, products, $1,728,642; was $*16,371,320 

iJio indiiuUUuroj. of Floiuia, as coniparul with those of oilici 
st liK s, au immiportant 'I ht ii product m 1900 was mon‘ th^in Iwic'. 
tlU‘ product m 18^6, and the prodirct iti 1905 (frbtn csta'bhshntcnt^ 
un 1< r the fictoiy systtiu only) watt l?*{o,ig8,20O, 4y i 
cm ter than m "I be inoirt inipoitunt mdtiHtncjj were tho«t 

flial dt-pcndotl u|wn the forusts, Uku product amountmg to nearly 
4S ‘ 01 ihe entire inanufactiut-d nrodnei of the sf itc Tin lumlu 

and thubir pfpdnols were vahiod m 1005 at $io,oot,65o, dmo^f 
tWn Uicir vttliiahoii m t8oo, t‘iid an iticmiso of i 2 Vo over IIjo 
pro hn l of 1900 Iho iwanilif.icture Of tort entme and rosin, matori 1 
loi \vhfi4h is obtam<«l from tlio uiiu feustb, ha<l incuasid gicailv^ 
in nuj'ortance UtNltcn iSoo ,ijid looo, thepiodiut in i8yo bcin » 
v.ih-cd at only thf.t of 1000 nt i.6,4f'0,605, nnd frofn thi 

litt<<" Slim it incriM'scd itt Tf|o^ fi> Sp,ooi,<) 0^ an uiciicase of mot ‘ 
than ono-half In J900 thf stale ranleLcl »^oond and m 1905 fii'l 
of oil ihe bhileb ol the country’ in the vxdut uf tins pnoduct , 111 igo^ 
the state’s product amounted to 41 4 fhat of tin (.nine euantr^ 
Ihe manufacture of eigr»r$ and cigarettes (almost intialV of cigai , 
ftW cigarettes being tnaiinfEtcJtured), carried on chullv by ( nbamtt 
at Key West and J^impa, also nwsronhotl iDi import <mc« botmm 
1890 and 1900, the products in the Utter ycir being valued at 
$10,7^^,826, or more than oiie-quaiter more than m i8t)0, and I'l 
1905 thcK wis a fuiTlier merense of 56 2 Vim Ih< gros< value l>etn ^ 
$16,764,276, 61 ncrtriy on«^third of thy wtal factory product of the 
state. la xyoo* Floridh ranked fourth in the imutulacturo of tobacco 
among the siate«i of the Union, being surp«>hed by New \oiK, 
Pennsylvania and Ohio , in 1905 it ranketl third (aftir New Yorl 
and Pcnnsyivanu) Most of the tobacco used is Iffipoftod from 
Cuba, though, as hari been indicated, the pfodbt tiofi of the st«tte 
Lreatly hterhasod Rince j88o In the inanufacturo Of fcrtiliKm, the 
law material for wlnoh is derived trom the phosphuto beds, Idunda > 
aggregate pxoduct m 1900 was \alutxl at 2^9, and 111 1^05 a 
$1,590,^71, ail inert asc of 2X7 9 "i in fi\c jear. 

Florida’s industrial piuj^rehs has been mainlv since Civil 
Wai,,for before that conflict a largepait Of the state was practi- 
cally undeveloped An important influence has been the ra J vays 
In 1880 the total railway mileage was 518 m. , in 1890 it wa 
2 189 m , m 1900, 3255 m , and in January 1909, 4,004 92 m llit 
largest system is the Atlantic Coast linh, the hnes of whifch in 
Florida were built or consolidated by fl Want (1819-1899) and 
once formed a patt of the so-called Plant System ** of railways 
The Florida East Coa^t Railway is also the pioduct of one manV 
faith in the country, that of Honrv M* Flagler (b 1830) Tlic 
Seaboard Air Line, the Louisville J^ashvitle, and the Gco^U 
Southern & Florida are the other importuit railways fliC 
Soutlieiii railway penetrates the state as far as JacJcSonville, 
ov^^^^^racks of the Atlantic Coast Line A state railway 
conyfiM^ members are elected by^the people, has power 


to enforce its schedule' of eaecent'whfen'sbcR^ijatJis 

wouid not pay the operating expenses df'ihe tftilway. In i884 
the Florida Easttkiast Line CJanal and TVaiisjgfeatifart Co wai^^ 
organlaed to deVettp a waterway from jiickSbifvrBi w Biscayne* 
Bay by connectii^ wiih canak the St Johns, Illiatart2a$'^ aaid^ 
Halifax rivers; Mfcfeqpito Lagopn, Indlkit river, likjfe*' Worth, 
Hillfettoro river, Her river; and Sriake'Cree#:; ih 1908* thh 
vast umtiertaWngjWaar completedf* The devrtnpment of marine 
commerce has been retarded' by linimproved harbours; but* 
Femandina and Pensacolk harbours have always been^good’ 

■ Since 1890 much* has been done by the natronal Government, 
aided* in itiany cases by the local authorities and by private 
enterprise^ to irtipfove the harbours 'and to extend the Inilits 
0^ river navigation ^Vlth the inc’^eose of trade between the 
States and the West Indies fblibwmg' the Spanish- 
Amencan War (1898), tha business of the principal ports, notabl} 
of Femandina, Tampa anch Pensftcola, greatly increased. , 
Populatum —The popnilation of Flcndhin iSfiotwas 01^,49^3 ^ 
m 1890, 391,422, on increase of 45-2 % , and'in 1900, 528,542 
or a further increase of 35%^ m rgro the figures reached 751, 
ic)y\ Of the inhabitaints in igooy 95^5% were native b^a. 
4 W% colourbd (mckidmgt 479 Cinnege», Japanese ain 
Indwi^), and in 1905 the i>eiLet*tiagU> were little altered* TL. 
‘^ominoJe Indians, whose numUr is not dtfnitUy known, h\r 
in and near tlie Everglades The ui ban pop»uikiti®ii on the basi > 
if places having a popi laiion of 4000 or monr was 16 6% of tho 
total m T900 arid 22 7 % 111 1905, the percentage for Florida 
IS for other Southern States, being small as. compared with tht 
}»ircenlage for most of tbo other States- of the Union* In 1900^ 
tiiore were 92, and, in 1905, 125 mc^rpanjited cnties, towns and 
villages, but only 14 (in 190*^, 22) of these had a popidatioi.i 
of over 3000, iitid only 4 (m 1905, 8) a population of morj thaui 
5000* The four in 1900 w'ert i Jacksotw 1116(28,429), Pensacola 
( 7 > 747 ), Key West (T7,Tiit|) , and Tampa (15, B3f9). Thceiglu 
m 1905 were Jacksonville ( 35 ;» 3 oiX Tan^ (22,823), PeristtcoU 
(^1,505), Key West (30,498), JUve Oak (7200), Lake Cif} 
(6409) Ctainesville (54i3)y'and St AugustiUrt (5^21)^ TaHabftsse*. 

IS the capital of the state Ini 906 the Bapt^ ->16 were tlie sti nges 
irligioui^ fit n animation j the Melhodiste r jinked second, whik 
the Roman Catholic, Pres^bytermn and Protestwit Episcopal 
churclies were of relatively minor miportance- 
GnvernjneHt -^The present constitntiOaif was framed m 18S5 
and was ratified by the people in 1886.^ Its most important 
hatiiic, when compared with the prcviouB' constitution of 1868, 
IS its provusion for th& choice of state officials other than the 
goveritor (who was previously chosen by election) by elections 
instead rtf by the governor’s appointment, but the gowrnoT, 
\N ho serves for four years and is nut eligible far the next succeed- 
ing term, still appinnts the circuit judges, the State attorneys 
for each judicial circuit and the county commissioners , ho .mtiy 
fill certarA vaearreies end may suspend, and with the Sesaate 
remove offieets not liable to impeachment The governor is a 
member of the Board of Pardons, the other membeis being 
the attomcv-gencral, the seertetary of stale, the compUoEier and 
the c^unmiMsifmcr of agneutture , he and the secretary of* sthte, 
utorncy-gcneral, coTrtptroIIer, treasurer, superintendent of 
public instruction, and comnussioner of agriculture comprise a 
I’oard of Commissioners of State Inatitutionb , he is also a 
member of the Board of Eduoatton The^oflihe of lieutenant- 
gtn'eriior was abbhshed by the present constiterion The ‘legisla- 
ture meets b*cnnially, the senators being chosen for four, the 
representatives for two yeiurs< By an amendment of 2896 the 
Senate Coi«»Stsof’notmoreiihihv3f;emd*the'House*o£ Repo-ssenoa- 
tivea of not more than 68 mtimbefs', by a two-riurds rote cf 
members present the icgjslature may pkss a bill oyer the governolr^ 

^ uUi. The three }udges of the Suprexne Court and theseven^ the 
circuit court serve for sup years, those of the county courts for 
four years, and justices of the peade'(6ne iof each justice dikncf, 
of whibh thfe county commissioners inust form at least two iii ' 
each ortuntv^ hold ofHce for four •years* The constitational 
qualifications for suffrage are thh* agte of li^ttty-cmo years; 

* citizenship m the United States Df'pi*esentatSbn of naturalization 
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certiticateft at registration centr^^ residence in the State one 
year and in the county f»ix months, and registration* To th^se 
requirements the payment of a poll*tax has been added by 
legislative enactment, such an enactment having been authorized 
by the con!»titution Insane persons and persons under guardian- 
ship anre excluded by the constitution, and '' all persons convicted 
of bribery, perjury, larceny or of infamous crime, or who sliall 
make or become directly or indirectly interested in any bet or 
wager the result of which shall depend upon any election/’ or 
who shall participate as principal, second or challenger m any 
duel, are excluded by legislative enactment. 

Amendments to the constitution may be made by a three-fifths 
vote of each house of the legislature, ratified by a majority vbte 
of the people A revision of the Constitution may be made 
upon a two-thirds vote of all members of botli Houses of the 
legislature, if ratified by a majority vote of the people , a 
Constitutional Convention is then to be provided for by tlic 
legislature, such convention to meet withm six months of the 
passage of the law tlierefor, and to consist of a number equal to 
the membership of the House of Representatives, apportioned 
among the ( ounties, as are tlie members of tins House 

A homestead of 160 acres, or of one-half ot an acre in an in- 
corporated town or city, oivned by the head of a family residing 
in the state, with personal jiropetty to the value of Jihiooo and 
the improvements on the ical estate, is exempt from enforced 
sale except for dclmciucnt taxes, purchase money, mortgage 
or miprovemcnts on the property The wife holds m her own 
name property acquired before or after marnoge , the mter- 
marnage ot whites and ncgroc*? (or peisons of negro descent to the 
fourth generation) is prohibited All these are constitutional 
pnjvisioiib. Hy legislative enactment whites and blacks living 
in adultery are to be punished by imprisonment or fine ; divorces 
mav be secured only after two >ears* residence m the state nnd 
on the gnmnd of phvMial incapacity, adultery, extreme cruelty, 
habitud indulgence m vioknt teinjier, habitual driuikemicss, 
desertion for one year, previous maiTiagc still existing, or such 
relationship of the parties as is within the degrees lor which 
marriage is prohibited by law Legiiiniacy of natural children 
can be established by subsequent marriage ot the parents, and 
the age of consent is sixteen years 

The bonded debt was incurred during the Reconstruction Period 
(1865-1875) In 1871 7 % 30 year bonds to tlie extent ol 8i50,ugo 
were issued and m 1873 another issue ol 0 % 30 year bonds to Uie 
value of $025,000 was made Most of these were held bv the 
Educational Fund at the time of their maturity By 1901 all but 
$267,700 of the issue of 187T had been retired and this amount was 
then refunded with 3 % 50 3 ear bonds which were taken by the 
Educational Fund In 1903 $6if,8oo of the 1873 issue was ludd 
by the Educational Fund and $148,000 by individuals The first 
palrt of this claim was refunded by a new liond issue, also taken by 
the Edhcational Fund, the second was pilid from an Indian war 
claim ot $692,946, received from tlio United Statds government m 
T902, when $132,000 bonds of 1857, held by the Umted States 
government, were also extinguishecl The bonded debt was thus 
redhead to $88^,506 , and on the 1st of Jahhary 1909 the debt, 
consisting of reiundmg bonds held as educational funds, ambunied 
to $601,^7, 

Pt^nal System ^Thtre is no penitentiary; the convitts are 
hired to the one highest biddei wiw Contracts for their lal^our, 
and who undertakes, momver, to lease all other persons 
convicted during the term of tine lease, atid sub-leases the 
prisoners. In 1889 the convicts were placed under the care 
of a 8 U{lervi 9 or of convicts, and in >1905 the law was amended 
bo thkt onfe or more supetvisors could 1^ appointed at the wxU 
of the' governors. In 1908 there were fotir suptrviSors and one 
sthte pmom pbysteianj and thitiie axe Special Idws designed to 
prevent abuses in the system In 1908 the state received 
$208,148 from the lease exf edilvicts Deerdpit prisoner^ were 
formedv leased, but m JZ906' the lease excluded sdeh as were 
thought unfit by the stati prislbni physician Womod convicts 
werfe still leased with the metr iir s^8 ; of the 446 ccdviots 
committed ni thbt year, there wdr6 ^15 negro femades^ 356 negro 
males and 7$ white mtilbs. Id the same year 54 said 

27 were recaptured. The leased convicts are employed m the 
turpcdi^mid tt»ab$r mdnstries and in the f^sphate' works, 


The 123a convicts ** on hand ” at the dose of 1908 were held m 
38 camps, 4 being the minimum, and 160 the maximum number, 
at a camp. In 1908 two central hospitals for the prisoners were 
maintained by the lessee company. County prison Camps are 
under the supervision of the governor and the supervisori of 
convicts. The state supervisors must inspect each state pnson 
camp and each county prison camp every thirty days. 

hducaitott ^As early as 1831 an unsuccessful attempt was 
made to form an adequate public school fund , the first real 
efllort to establish a common school system for the tf^rntory was 
made after 1835 ; in 1840 there were altogether 18 academies 
and 51 common schools, and in 1849 the state legislature made 
an appropriation in the interest of the public instruction of white 
pupils, and this was supplemented by the proceeds of land 
grunted by the United States government for the same purpose. 
In 1852 Tallahassee established a public school , and in x86o 
tJiere were, according to a report of the United States census, 
2032 pupils in the public schools of the state, and 4486 m 
''academies and other schools ” The Civil War, however, in- 
terrupted the early progress, and the present system of common 
schools dates from the constitution of i8b8 and the school law 
of 1869. Ihe school revenue derived from the interest of a 
permanent school fund, special state and count v taxes, and a 
poll-tax, in 1907-11)08 amounted to $1,716 101 , the per capita 
cost lor each chilcl of school age was $011 (white, $9-08, 
negro, $2 24), and the average schbol tc-iin whs fo8 dajs (ri2 
for whites, (;9 for negroes) The state constitution prescribes 
that ** white and colored children shall not l)c taught in the same 
school, but unpurtial provision shall be made for both.” The 
percentage of enrolment m 1907-11)08 was 60 (whiles, 66; 
ncgiocs, 52) Ihe poicentage of attendance to enrolment was 
70 — ^>8*^0 lor white and 74^*0 negro schools Before 
1905 the state provided for higher education bv the Florida 
State College, at Tallaliassee, formcrlv the Wt‘st Florida 
Semmary (founded 111 1857) , the University of Florida, at Luke 
( ity, which was organized m 1903 by enlarging the work of the 
Florida Agru iilturai College (founded in 1884) , the East Florida 
.Seminary, at (jainesville (founded 1848 at OcaLt) , the 
normal school (for whites) at De Funiak Springs , and the South 
Florida Militar) Institute at Bartow , but in 1905 the legislature 
passed the Buckman bill abolishing all these state mstitution$ 
for higher education and establishing in their place the university 
of the state of Florida and a stale Agricultural Eixperiment 
Station, both now at Gainesville, and the Florida Female (xillege 
at Tallahassee, which has the some standards for entrance and for 
graduation as the state university for men Private educational 
institutions m Florida are John B Stetson University at De Lsaid 
(Baptist) , Rollins CoUego (1885) at Winter Park (non-secUCriaa), 
with a collegiate department, an academy, a sct^ol of music, a 
schbol of expression, asthool of fine arts, a school of domestic and 
industnal arts, and a business school , Southern College (190I)/ 
at Sutherland (Methodist Episobpal, South) , the Presby tenait^‘ 
College ol Florida (1905), at Euttis , jasper Noraial Institute 
(1890), at Jasper, and the Florida Normal Institute at Madisofii 
'I'he negroes have feurihties for advanced instruction m the 
Florida Baptist Ac^ademy, and Cookntan Institute (Methodist 
F^ptscopal, South), both at Jacksonville, and in the Ndrmal and 
Manual Training School (Congregational), at Oran$)e Parki 
There are a school for the Blind, Deaf, and Duntb (1885) at St. 
Augustine, a hospital tor the insane at Chattahoochee and af 
reform sc^ol at Mananna, all wholly supported by the statOy 
and a Cohfederate soldiers’ and sailors’ home at TaUafaossee^ > 
which ts paHiaHy supported by thd staito. 

Hirtory.— The carhelst explorations and attempts afc cobtiusa- 
tion of Florida by Eurepea^ were made by the Spanish^ Ihe 
C^ncii of the Indies claimed that since 1510 fleets and idiips 
liad gone to Florida, and Florida is shown on ihe Cantina mapt 
of 11502. In 1513 Juan Ponce de Leori (ir. 1460-15^1), who had 
been with Chrisloimer Columbus on his second voyage and had 
later beet! governor of Purto Rico, obtained a rdyal, gnant 
’autiiorizing him to discover and settle ” bmuiii/* — a iatomus 
I island behoved to contain a xnorveiiiuub luunUui or spiing 
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whose waters would restore to old rtien their youth or at least 
had wonderful curative powers* Soon after Easter Day he 
came in sight of the coast of Florida, probably near the mouth 
of the St Johns River From the name ot the day m the calendar, 
Pasem Florida, or from the fact that many flowers were found 
on the roast, the country was named Florida De Leon seems 
to have explored the coast, to some degree, on both sides of the 
peninsula, and to have turned homeward fuilv convinced that 
he had discovered an immense island He returned to Spam 
m 1514* and obtained from the king a grant to colonize “ the 
island of Bimtni and the island of Florida/* of which he was 
appointed adelantado, and in 1521 lie made another expedition, 
this one for coloni/aiion as well as for dlsco^erv He seoms 
to have touched at the island of Tortugas, so named on account 
of the large number of turtles found there, and to have landed 
at Several j»]a<os, but many of his men siucumbed to disease 
arid he Innisclf was wounded m an Indian attack, d}ing soon 
afterward in ( nha Meanwhile, in 1^16, another Spaniard, 
Diego Miruelo, seems to have sailed for some distance along the 
west (*oast of the peninsula The next important ex|)loration 
of FKindawas that of Panfilo de Narvaez In 1^27 he sailed 
fiom Tuba with about 600 men (soon redu< ed to less than 400), 
landed (early in 1 probably at the present site ol Pensacola, 
and for six months remained m the country, he and his men 
suffering terribly from exposure, hunger and fierce Indian 
attacks In September, his ships being lost and his forte greatly 
reduced in number, ho hastily constructed a crazy fleet, re- 
emliarked probably at Apalachee Bay, and lost his life in a storm 
probably near Pensacjola Bay Only four of his men, int lading 
Nuflez Oabeza de Vacn, succeeded alter eight years of Indian 
captivity and of long and weary wanderings, in finding their 
wav to Spanish settlements in Mexico 1 londa was also partially 
explored by Ferdmando de Soto (qv.) in 1SI9 1540 In the 
summer of isS9 anothcT attempt at colonizulion was made by 
Tristan de Luna, who sailed from Vera (Yuz, landed at Pensacola 
Bay, and explored a part of Florida and (possibly) Southern 
Alabama Somewhere m that region he cJesired to make a 
permanent settlement, but he was abandoned b> must of his 
followers and gave up his attempt in is6i 
In the following year, Jean Ribaut (M20-156S), with a band 
of French Huguenots, landed first near St Augustine and then 
at the mouth ol the St Johns river, which he called the river 
of May, and on behalf of France claimed the country, which 
he described as “ the fairest, fruitfiillest and pleasantest of all 
the world *’ , but he made his settlement on an island near what 
IS now Beaufort, South Carolina. In 1564 Rene de Laudonniere 
(? -c 1586), with another party of Huguenots, establibhed 
Fort Caroline at the mouth of the St Johns, but the colonv did 
not proKper, and m 1565 Laudonniere was about to return to 
FVance when (on the 28th of August) he was reinforced by 
Ribaut and about 300 men from France On the same day that 
Ribaut landed, a Spanish expedition amved in the bay of St 
Augustine It was commanded by Pedro Menindez de Avilas 
(1523-1574), one of whose aims was to destroy the Huguenot 
settlement. This he did, putting to death almost the entire 
garrison at Fort Ciirolme “ not as Frenc hmen, but as Lutherans,** 
on the 20th of September 1565 The ships of Ribaut were soon 
afterwards wrecked near Matanzas Inlet , he and most of his 
followers surrendered to Men^ndez and were executed Men6ndez 
then turned his attention to the founding of a settlement which 
he named St Augustine {qv)\ he also explored the Atlantic 
Coast from Cape Florida to St Helena, and established forts at 
San Mateo (Fort Caroline), Avista, Guale and St Helena In 
1567 he returned to Spam m the interest of his colony 
The news of the destruction of Fort Caroline, and the execution 
of Ribaut and his followers, was received with indifference at 
the French court , but Dominique de Gourgues {t 1530-1593), 
a friend of Ribaut but probably a Catholic, organized an exp^i- 
tion of vengeance^ not informing his men of his destinatton 
until his three ships were near the Florida coast. With the 
co-operation of the Indians under tiieir chief Satunba he captured 
Fort San Mateo in the spring of 1568, and on the spot where 


the garrison of Fort Caroline had been executed, he hanged 
his ^nish prisoners, inscribing on a tablet of pme the words, 
** I do this not as unto Spaniards but as to traitors, robbers 
and murderers.*’ Feelmg unable to attack St Augustine, de 
Gourgues returned to France. 

The Spanish settlements expenenced many vicissitudes 
llie Indians were hostile and the missionary efforts among them 
failed. In 1586 St Augustine was almost destroyed by Sir 
Francis Drake and it also suffered severely by an attack of 
Captain John Davis in 1665. Not until the last decade of the 
X7th century did the Spamsh authorities attempt to extend the 
settlements beyond the east coast. Then, jealous of the French 
explorations along the Gulf of Mexico, they turned their atten- 
tion to the west coast, and m 1696 founded Pensacola When 
the F'nghsh colonies of che Carolinas and Georgia were founded 
there was constant friction with Florida. The Spanish were 
accuswl of inciting the Indians to make depredations on the 
Fnglish settlements and of interfering witli English commerce 
and the Spanish were m constant fear of the encroachments of 
the British In 1702, when CJreat Britain and Spam were con- 
temling m Europe, on opposite sides, in the war of the Spanish 
Succession, a force from South Carolina captured St Augustine 
and laid siege to the fort, but being unable to reduce it for lack 
of necessary artillery, burned the town and withdrew at the 
approach of Spanish reinlorccments. In 1706 a Spanish and 
French expedition against Charleston, South Carolina, failed, 
and the Carolinians retaliated by invading middle Florida m 
1708 and again in 1722 In 1740 General James Edward Ogle- 
thorpe, governor of Georgia, supported by a naval force, made 
an unsuccessful attack ujion St Augustine , two years later a 
Spanish expedition against Savannali by way of St Simon’s 
Island failed, anti in 1745 Oglethorpe again appeared before 
the walls of St Augustine, but the treaty of Aix-la-Chapclle 
m 1748 prevented further hostilities. Pensacola, the other 
centre of Spanish settlement, though captured and occupied 
(1719 1723) by the French from Louisiana, had a more peaceful 
history 

By the treaty of Pans in 1763 F'lorida was ceded to England 
m return for Havana The provinces of East Florida and 
West Florida were now formed, the boundaries of West Florida 
oemg 31° N lat (when civil government was organized m 1767, 
the N line was made 32® 28'), the Chattahoochee, and the 
Apalachicola rivers, the Gulf of Mexico, Mississippi Sound^ 
I-rakes Bnrgric, Pontchartram and Maurepas, and the Mississippi 
river A period of prosperity now set m. Civil in place of 
military government was instituted , immigration began ; 
and Andrew Turnbull, an Englishman, brought over a hand of 
about X500 Minorcans (1769), whom he engaged in the cultivation 
ot indigo at New Smyrna Roads were laul out, some of which 
} et remain , and in the last three years of English occupation 
the government spent $580,000 on the two provinces Conse- 
quently, the people of Honda were for the most part loyal to 
Great Britain during the War of American Independence In 
1776, the Minorcans of New Smyrna refused to work longer on the 
mcligo plantations , and many of them removed to St Augustine, 
where they were protected by the authorities. Several plans 
were made to invade South Carolina and Georgia, but none 
matured until 1778, when an expedition was organized which 
co-operated with British forces from New York in the siege 
of Savannah, Georgia In the following year, Spam having 
declared war against Great Britain, Don Bernardo de Galvez 
(1756-1794), the Spanish governor at New Orleans, seized most 
of the English forts m West Florida, and m 1781 captured 
Pensacola. 

By the treaty of Pans (1783) Florida reverted to Spain, and, 
no ^igious liberty being promised, many of the Engli^ in- 
habitants left East and West Florida. A dispute with the 
United States concerning the northern boundary was settled by 
the treaty of 1795, the line 31^ N. lat. bemg established. 

The westward expansion of the United States made necessary 
American ports on the (#ulf of Mexico ; consequently the acquisi- 
tion of West Florida os well as of New Orleans was one of the 
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Of at^ds. tlU'OWlito'Hrf IMMiMUM M tM biiita<<flMtM, 

fAejewo^bf'Wttt9lM‘do\f^^ !ftM>ttei>{««vkMiioi^ Ito 
seMa fy BdMipMb. IWiy/ theMfiAo, tbraunh 0. i«Mv«tttion 
St BtaliMIr’s ‘Pti^ (Jtft * 1 S i8te), fomnOsUdr <{asiui for a 
io!oTfe«ffeod*ifogok^tMMC!eit] WhtU'itSM>f«alMthat4is^psiiiih 
C^oVentor did ifot mbdtifit fobfo pIsMi in |(o«Hl> foidti silotmr cOn- 
voniidii nvM Md' on ttie' Mm of StpfomllKr Miidi dodsrM 
W«M ntdids fo be oil fodopMdetWttefo, MjMfoiMd s govendfott^ 
and ritro te ned for adddMott td tho itewHOS flMfoiu On the 
•Ttli of October Pitoident Jaafo^ltsdlMMi, satin|ion mtlieoiy of 
Robert that Wort Plollda tou ceded bjr S{Mm to 

France in iBoo aloitf anith LottHifoln> aM WM therefon mdudOd 
by P^cO in the safe of LOUkfona to the' UnitM 'States in 1803, 
declared West Florida to be tondeif’ the'Jnrisdibtion of llfo Unitod 
States. Two years latto Ibh Jkmerican Congress annexed the 
portion df West Florida between the Pei»l and the ICisaurif^i 
nvers to 'Louisiana (henoe the srxtidled Florida parishes of 
Louisiana), and that betwean the Feari and the Perdido to the 
MissMipl^i Territoiy. 

In die meanthne War between Creat Bntain and the United 
States was nuntaent The Amencan govenunent asked the 
Spanish authorities of Ease Florida to pemit an American 
occupation of the country in order that it might not be seised 
by Great Britain and made a base of militaty operations. When 
the request was rehised, Atnencan forces seisra Fcmandma m 
the spring of 1813, an action that was repudiated by the Amencan 
^▼eminent hfter protest from Spain, although it was anlhOnzed 
m official mstructions. About the same time an attenqit to 
organize a govemmeht at St Mary’s was made by Atnencan 
s}rmpathizers, and a petty ovil war hegan between the Amencans, 
who called themselves “ Patnots," and the Indians, rriio were 
encouraged by the Spaiiish. In 1814 Bntish troops landed 
at Petisacola to begin operations against the Umted States. 
In retidiation Gener^ Andrew Jadkson captured the place, but 
in a few days withdraw to Itow Orleans. The British then 
built a fort on the ApUachicola nver, end there directed expedi* 
tions of Indians and runaway negroes agamst the American 
settleinents, which continued long after peace was concluded 
in. 1814. In 1818 General Jadoon, believiitg that the Spanish 
were aiding the SemmOle Indians and mcitiim them to attack 
the Americans, again captured Pensacola. By the treaty of 
1819 S^n formally ceded East and West Flm-ida to the United 
Stated ; the ^reaty was ratified in iSsx, when die United States 
took foi(maJ possession, but civil government was not established 
until t8s3. 

Indian affairs furnished the most serious imblems of the 
new Territory of Florida. The abongmes, who teemed to have 
reached a stage of civilization somewhat similar to that of 
the Attec^, were conquered and exterminated or abeorbed by 
Creeks about the middle Of the tUh century. There was a 
strong demand for the removal of these Creek Indians, known 
as Setninoles, and 1:^ treaties at Payne’s Landing m 1833 and 
Fort GibSon in 1833 the Indian dhiefs agreed to exchange then 
Florida lands for eqUal terriioty m the wtotem part of the United 
States But a strcxm sentimeht teainst removal suddenly 
develqped, and the effi^ of the United States to enforce the 
treaty brought on the Semkiole War (1836-43), which resulted 
in me removal of aH but a few hundred ^mmoles whose 
descendants still live in southern Florida. 

'In 1845 ^Florida beicame a'staite of the Amencan Union. On 
the soidi of January ic86x an ordinance of secesnou, wUch 
declared Florida to be a ” sovetoign and indriieiident nation,’' 
was adcfptM fay a state itionvehtiOn, and Floriok beoune one of 
the Omfriwrafe Statee of America. The bnpohant «oast towns 
were reeldity Capturbd by Union forees ; Fcmandma, Pensacola 
and St Ausuetfoe m and JadtsonviUe m 1863 , but an 
inVaskm Oi the iritorito in S8S4 fiAed, the Union forces bemg 
reptdscd in g battle it Ghistoe (on the ooth of Pebniary 1884) 
In i^s * IkuVisibndl ftHramor ttai appofoted by Fresidfnt 
Ahdnw ind n itow StoM governnient was organueiL 

Ifhe fcgowi^’M iSWlofieted iM 'FOtmianlh Amwadmew 


to the Siedeni»GoMtitntKn, and aQan aftorwatidr Flrnida was 
made a ptyt of ‘<he nird Mlhtoty SMstnct^ aoconling to tfan 
RecOnstifooidoh iUit df 1867. Negroes now Nightered as 
yptess by tiw niUpiay authorises, and anotjto CoMtiWtwfoM 
CoBvantioa mat in Jaanasy and Fefavuwry 1868. Aifactional 
Strife tn the doBsihant pevty • the Republicany now begae ; fifteen 
dele((Ates We cWtvetitbn ; the others framed a 

const>iut|on« end thca thenaselves into a politicil 

conventieiie The seceding mem^is with nme others then 
retutMd Md enmiiBed ; hiit the faetsons were reconciled by 
OenMd Getfraje m, A new ^i^titution was framed and 

was ratified fey the electors,, and Ftorida passed from under a 
quaaitmilitecy to aiuU dvU governmiml: op the 4th of July i$68. 

The fattmiial strife m the Republican party continued^ a 
number of efforts being made to impeadi Governor Hamson 
Reed (1813-181^). The decisive year of the Reconstruction 
Penod was 1876, The Canvassing Board, wnich published the 
election retures, cast out some votes, did not wait for the returns 
from Dade county, and declared the Republican tidmt elected, 
George Fs Drew (i8a7-i9oo)3 the Democratic ca4idi<^te for 
govenmr, then secured a mandamus from the circuit court 
restraining hoard from going behind ^ face of the election 
returns j this was not obeyed and a similar mandamus w^s 
therefore obtained from the supreme court of IHonda, which 
declared that the board had no right to determine the legality 
of a particular vote. According to the new count thus ordered, 
the Democratic state ticket was elected. By a similar process 
the board’s decision in favour of the election of Republican 
presidential electors was nullified, and the Democratic electors 
were declared the successful csindidates, but the electoral 
commission, i^iipointed Congress, reversed this decision, (See 
BLBCTOiRAL CmmilSSlON ) 

Since 1876 Florida has been uniformly Democratic m politica# 
AMBRfoaN GovBRNoas OP Florida 


Temtonal Governors. 

Andrew Jackson . • . 1621^1822 


WifiiamP Duval 

i ohnH Baton 
biehard K Cal! 
Robert R Reid 
Richard K CaU 
John Branch 

State 

William D Moseley 
Thomas Brown 
James B BroOme 
Madison S Perry • 

John IMilton • • 

William Marvm . 

David S Walker • 
Harrison Reed 
OssianB Hart 
MarcellusL Steams 
George F Drew , 

William D Bloxham 
Edward A Perry , 

Francis P Fleming 
Henry L, Mitchell 
William D Bloxham 
William S Jenmngs 
KapoleOxiB Brotmrd 
Albert W Gilchnst 


i822’-i834 

1834- 1835 

1835- 1840 

1840- 1841 

1841- 1844 
1844 '•1843 

Governors 

1845-1849 Democrat 
1849-1853 Whig 
1853-1857 Democrat 
1857-1861 „ 

1861-1865 .» 

1865 Ihrovisxonal 
1865-1868 Democrat 
1868-1872 Repubhcaa 

1873- 1874 „ 

1874- 1877 

1877-1881 Democrat 
1881-1885 „ 

1885-1889 M 

1889-1893 »» 

1893-1897 „ 

1897-1901 *3 

1901-1905 „ 

1965-1909 „ 

1909- 


Bibliooraphy — Physical and economic conditions are discussed 
in a pamphlet (591 pp) published by the State XMpagtment of 
Agriculture, FtorSia, a PampM$$ D^s^npiwe of Us Hss^orv. Topo 
g^^pky^ ChmoU, Sotl, (Tallahassee, 1904) ; p^ Chmafe, Soil and 
ii^sources of Florida (timted States Department of A^cultutc, 
Washington, 1882) , A Preliminary Poport on tha Soils of Florida 
(ITniteastam Departihent of Agriculture, Division of SoiR, BuUetm 
13, 4898) , G, L Rorton's HanikOOh of Florida (and edit^> New 
Vork, 189s) , the volumes of the Twelfth Census of the United 
States (fcNp lOPO) which treat of Agriculture and Manuiactuies, and 
the Special Report on Mines and QuarHes for 1902 J N Mac- 
GCnigie'h^dibgrttphy of FIcMnda iNaHonsd GoograpkiG Maganns. 
vol 7), T. D A CockeosU'ii V West Indian Fauna m Florida 
(N3 Aw,,Vo 1. 4ffi,L F. FmirtoW* 

Uiitoam pabUMtiOii «« of valM. To •porttnim, C. & Cory's 
HuntMHI tmd JPtsMng tn Plorti* (Bostaa, 1696) IukIiA, ty. wM 
. X. 18 
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Ctnnrr or (17^1808)^ SpMnsh sttitMmtui, bom AtiMutxiia 
In 1738. He wets the son of* retired army oiReer, arid recrired, « nominal value of two shillmgs (one-tentji, pf ,a ppimd)^ W© 
a good education, Which he epkhptetW ' At the uniwWMity of ■«*»* When first iieuied .tha “ Oei. giptja '* wse* whw flrom 
S 5 alamanca, OspeciialW aprilying hhnAMf to tiie study of 'law t*»e tnSonption, and they urene ffieqnen^ Ife^enfed as the 
Foratimehfefbltewt«theprefessionofanddmetite,«ndacqtiiwid “Godtoss” or “ffaoriess” flpniw. The D.O.. was ad^d m 
a high reriutaiion A mote public careet* was opened to him ' *853. In xdSy a do«We flo»» pr *>ur shdhng piw WW ipswd, 
by the marquis of Esqriilache, then thief minister «f state, whoi ' but its coinage was dfacontwmed to sSpok Tfie ^tpl value f f 
sent him aihbassador to Pope Clement 'KIV. Suceessfalim hisj idouble fionns luHMed dunng(rthese yeans amounted to ^533,135 
misinon, be was soon After appmihtod' liqr Charles HI. suocessor (See also NtiiosliAJnos.) 

to his patron, and hiS ddihmisfratibn was one Of the most bAlhstet PLO»IO» (BlDVAirai (1553 ?-idafi), a»Wi writer, was bpm 
Spain kdeveracen. HeregulatedthepoKce of Madrid, reformed m hondon about 1553. Ho was of Tusifan parents 

many abusep, pjrojecteld caittJs, estHMiSbed ■mdriy eoeieties of bemg WaWenses who had fled from persecution w the Valtelhn<‘ 
agncultiin arid economy and fitony pMiLritbrapical hwtituitlons, and taken refuge m England. His father, Michael Angelo 
and gave encouragement to learning/ seksice aitd'^'fine arth Flono, was pbstor of an Itriian Protestant cpngrewticn to 
Commerce flourished anew under Ms role, and dre teng-standing London m 1530. He was attacbied to the hpuschpld ,pf Sir 
disputes with Portnglfl about the'SoiAh Armenoan colonies were Wdliam Cecil, but distowsed on a charge pf, tounomllty. JEJe 
settled He sought to strengthen the 'alhance of Spam with dedwatod a book on the Italmn language to Hcwy Herbert, 
Portugal by a double marriage between the Members of the mnd may have been a tutor m the famil r of ,Wjlliaia Herbert, 
royal houses, designing by this arrangement to place ultimately o«rl of Pembileke. Anthony A Wood ? thati the ^otios Ifft 
a Spanish pnnee on the throne of Portugal But to this he failed f En^and on the accession of Queen Mary, M retiwpi^^ter her 
Flondablanea was the right-hand man of King Charles HI in -deatlu ahiesonrreidedfor*ititoontCbc£piid,*ndwasg^totod» 
his policy of domestic reform, and was ntodh under the influence aboutispS, tutor tothe son pf I^Khard B«riW,bwhopiorpwham. 
of French phlos&phes and economic wTitefrs Like other re- thaw sCadymg at Magdalen Coltege. In l^ono fiubhsbcd 
formers of that school he wat a strong supporter of the royal a worit entitied Ftrst Frmts, witfh y^fild Fm^mr 
authority and a convinced partisan of baievolmt despotism. Frtvirhsy WtHy Sifftenees, ggd fiobfw iSf^ntfgs (4to). wps 
The French Uevolutioa frightened him into rtootion, and he aoeompam»td by id Perjed *0 ihf lUOn^ Mtd English 

advocated the support ©f .the .first coalitmn agmnat F/tance Tmgims, The wotk was dedicated to the earl of Jf^cestcr. 
Ho retamed bis office' foi* three years- under Charles TV. ; but m Three years later Flono was admitted a member of Magdalen 
1793, through the to^ence of the favourite Godqy, he was CoUeg(s,e«dibeoameatoaoherpfF*enehiandItol»nJntbeunhei- 
dismissed and impnaoned jn the casUe of ?atoPH«na, Here arty- 'Ih *i»* -Appearad his Fmf*, » P« Pf 

he was saved from starvation only by the tmtorventton wf his Tvdw Ttrm, e/ dtvers bnt delfghtsam Xa^ to jfiftc Tm^es of 
brother. He was afterwards aUowed to retire to his estates, lUdum arid Engltsh mtn , to whtoh wnSriAntotod the Gapdeni/sf 
and remained in secluakm till the French mVgstori of 1808. He ■ Recroa*tott,{ ytddmg «* thousand dtalmn Pntpsfb^ (dfp)* ^Thep^ 
was then, called his countrymen to take liie prCsWency of ' manuals rUentatoed an opthne of gtomtohr> A selecfwa of 
the central junta. But his strength, failed him, and he ftoed a<| dialagnesnn parallel colunuis of Italian ,and ^luh< «m longer 
Seville on the aoth of November of the sMito year. He lefH leartractoftom dassiral Italian w»to» to Ptoseapd veise. > fqosio 
several short treatises on junsprudence had toatiy patrons j h* says that he Bvfid aptoc years ” yitli 

See Obras on^fs M Conde do Flondddanea, edited, Wflih bio- Mto wwl bf Southampton, and toe earl pf Pembriflce afsp be- 
graphical mtroduction, by A, Ferrer del Bio , in the pibhotoca dt «fnended him. His ItnlWri and Engneh qic 1 ^QnAry,i, ^titled 
Mmdenoyra, vol toe. ^ A World of Words, sras published in foiip fe 35398. After tbf 

VUIBIDOR (JesiAS db Sonus, Sieur de Prinefosee] («. c, aooession of James I,, Rprio wm naatodiFrgnito Italian 
3671), French actor, wee born in Bim early am the r7to omtuiy, tutor to Prmce Henry, end afterwards became ai9eatletoan,cf^e 
the son of a gentlemah of Qeiutori facnly who had mwred to pnvy ohatnhw end clerk tof the cknpt to uja .queen,, ampm he 
France, roarnsd there, and become a ftoman Catholic. The son also msameteii to languages. , nfngnunffP^ls toe,niwirahle 
ent8i*d''ahei French army, bat to(ter heng prompted ensign, treudatMUioof toe Bsmy*t ew.Afonrff, Mpd tWIWfritf 

quitted toe-ni^ for toe toeattoy sriien he (took toe name Otseourou of £0. iiuhidl ift fMogtofgwf, pufahs^i infloto) to 
of Flunaor. BtS find Paris Up^eannee was in 1840, Tiure( ngog (hi three books, aato dimcated tottyro ni^ lad^ , A 
yanra later he wag Mfled to the CcarroMiy at toe ^8^1 d« Bo»r- oeoond lecKthm in 1613 wwi duhtoted ito the qupen. ,%eci»l 
gogMi where he pte^ all the leading p^,,m .tregfldy apd mterest attaches to toe.Al|fHt|e(}||ticn from .the (dwuto»tauca,toat 
cotteily arid becaaedhd h^ of hw ^fession He m^^nan of thhisereml oopie* ft» Bifthh Mivtown uNaty flpR|hears 
of superb pliyeiqtie and ’esmeHerit ctonMi with afftaBluand ■ toeiautagidph lof iShahaipeare^Tdang »re(teiyud ns gp*Mft\e mt 
aonoious vuioe, and mafimstg M rare dStj^t^ ai^'Vl^ee. iwwaitopeded>toireihy an tototoeato^thftod*7aiM W* 

He wa8mucbUiedaareutt,aAdltoitoX;iV.h«ldhito toParoW^ of Ben Jotamt. it wasriwggentedrky yeHtorfpUx^t |k^i.» 
•eateem, He'diedia idora'OrirdTB.i , ,, jisatth^by Shata^ear(ailPdtt(tl^pltlttt9^iOfH^^ 


i 'A Wmodk’s Ptori»d » ri i» e ril > i i « ia » gtttt 8 iieto;odoi).areed | 

Mindo (Do 


Mented'by D O. BriMoSnOAMi on Stoi tlcntdtmtJFsmsmlay-iis 
Istonuy utnoty, Jndtan-XiMfetlNri Ap/hfmpoo fflW aHfU l phia i sn3e^,| 


If; 


vob-title Phridm, > Is. Can^bd^s rHafAtcal SMok$s of 

CoUmM Ptomd* (Blwulaiid, xfltB), Wuiph (ks«atSiiatf4«Mj^,nf toe 

ffiftwy ofi^ arel at. ft B. 

Nofs), rindiiMil^B FUller'frTUsJbUvitoilo^iltoHdUiiM 
<aftoiM4ikwire/riC3levelaiid,0.,ispe6)k (Ttae<toW>|iuhlis))CidiW>lle«Vaiu 
oi doeutoMSts setotmg to tos,&toto are.%c)aughapi^5mth‘s Captsowtx 

^ nfstortccu sdOttocffons oj 

tuontoABLAireA, dor hoDiro t «i»oiido, 


. j0dMnibo^(ni«e> 

.ufjEttraperaiUI tM*m eowaaftimtoilliflpii^at^ 

(Tntoliwaedi il W Btoit l M B u ghfttoa Jfk^lfkm iftoBSh 

'ilowar,a«nt.flffM.^hwto, iSlwiito w?aHtoe 
com isanad|atr#laraMiaiin,«« 5 ay weighjtig(nbwfi 
'Thu eouiboiMpnitoaiaftiiitttoetrlily, frmuiWhichfLtofftftf^tfi^ 
of “tlwlvflftww/^4a.1ibara»wfffe toie Utm wphdcf kW. fittar 
FUtmtsa, fmm rtolM«h('«a wuaiiijitoikpnwtoi asi a 
flHenn" and “Asiwsto tseemjto IMnWrhetoitwe^timE^^ 
iitonmriiitottlyM>toeif)anwnfktoi«ioei^ ,1V IMiuiPfta 
iwaa<ibtod>jm<(g|iinto eomnieiKfttoffippte/totoiiVauh,^ 

LSunflar ouhtt dmre ttnitoi .fn jQttVtoWi, ditVr ,paits<|o|.Ito]y, 
lihaattiAe. 'Rtt Enghilh gcMificfW wentoftNiw^ 
iiii u Z 3 «g,toalf 'and -quantwr ftwiusibetog, stmeh jajt toe Ptope 
(tune. iHiUagcfldtfloimtweigheditoSimmafmAiwas to/bgfiHirifent 
iftHT au. shtUwge. It iwas fpH«d, boweym', to he pyervitowd m 
(pc^Mrtwn (to the sHver. emmnoy mid 'Was demoneto^ to*’ 
tollowing year. The florin did amt Again MSiear in too Eoghto 
doinagal lintil sfiaUt "toea irilver coins wito itois namf^i^havtog 
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pdsi|ioiti8 pedftnit ttfcuMiok 

* j6fi|>eml4r ait ha wniione o{ rtfaciratl € SatuthmpWl pnmh, 
that he waA a«u9ingftha personAl tfrienda of ithe dmmafUet/.who 

« tnay wdOi have gamed his kiuwledgfe oi Itahanrand JFiselidi Irom 
' ihinifc irHa mamed the Bistenf df>the' poet DaiiMi^and'^had 
Imadlyr’reltttmiKi^with^ma^ ot his^day. uBm jionaon 

r ;fleM^bim»ftjot^py of ‘F«al^enai¥itbi^ inscnptyoni Toi^histeyrng 
father and worthy fnend Master Jghp Flono^ Bea Jooaon 
« tl^ia tegtHneny of his friendship and love.** 3etsehat«cter- 
I wSd Wood, rnfAthenMe^Oxontenses, aa a reiyt useful' man in 
his pro&sston^ aeakuarfOr his'rehgion, andde^ly attached to 
his adopted ^conntry. He.tdied at FWham, ^ndon, inithetj 
autumn ofa625« 

nrailBir:raiLNS» <w mom reonectljr Fhans db .Viwbnpt, 
called Euhus (a:5ao*-xs7Q)> <Flcmieh painter^ was^ond of a large 
fami^ tcaihed to the study of att m Flanders. Son of a stone- 
cutter, iCtanelia de Vwemlt, who died at Antwerp m iSSh he 
l]egai!i li&t as a student of sculpture, but aiterwairds gave up 
»ca»-ving fot ipamlang.' 'At the age of twenty he went to »Ii«i6ge 
aiM itook lessons dmmrlatmbert Jximbard, a pdpil of iMabuse, 
whose rtraivebt m Italy hadstransformed a style truly Flemish 
into that ofnanangrel iieonhideisque. Following in the footsteps 
ckf Mabusfv Isaafhept Lombard had visited Florence, and Qfuight^j 
the* SBaimen oi.Sahriatiiand Cither pupils of Michela^eloi and 
Dd Sarto lt<«wae about /the »time when Schomeb Coxetorand 
Jb&eesndorrkyafter malting to Rome andrimitajting the master- 
pusces of Raphael) ana Buonarroti, icame home to executOrDutch- 
ilrtahanworicsbeneathChe level of those pmdaced m the paunsula 
Itself by tLeMmardo da Pietoia, Nanaccio^and Rinaldo ef Afantua. 
f 1 Fired by them examples,^ Fiorw itt his tum^wawlered across ; 
V ihdu Alps, land appropriated without assimilation tho various -j 
Tnanneriams of rtho sdiools of Ijombardy, Florence and Rome. 

' ‘Hold, quick and resolute^ hc'saw how>easy it would be to earn a 
i livnliii6o(l\anid acquire tai name by drawing for engeaVers -and 
i pausing 1 on a largo scale after thedashion of'rVasarii** He came 
hama, joined the gUd of/ Antwerp m zs4o> and quickly opened a 
I schooitfronrwhich tzotdisciples are Stated to liave^issued. Flons 
pamtod stemgs of laige pictures for the country houses of -Spanish 
nobles and ihe villaa of Aatwerpt patricians He is known tOji 
.have illastmtodithe fablef of Hercules in compositions, and 
; XhB‘'ihberali artei m >seven, for Claes » Jongelmg^ a merchant of 
'y*Aatwarp(tiind adorned* the duke df Arschot’e palace of Beaumont,! 

wath) fourteeoi icolossal panels Comparatively ^ew Of' his works »j 
j have descended to aia; partly because 'thtfy came to be tontemned i 
iotr tbenraidierent defects, and eo were suffered to per]sh« partly , 
beoausB^they were soon (judged by a different standard from 
ittiiaO of thdcFloming? ofi the i6th oentury. The earliest extant 
*- csowbs tty Flons’is the^ “Mars and Venus ensnared by Vulcan” in 
1 thei Berlin Museum (1547), the latest a '' Last Judgment ”i(z566) 

. SfiitheiBimsselsgaileryi l!i?eithor>thesenorany of thekitoim^iate 
^ worka at r^Abstyi Antwerp, 1 Copenhagen, Dresden, Florence, 
Ldau/ Madridyi St Pstershurg and WimnsL display any charm 
di onfmaiity. in ioonoposition oT) m> form* Whatever boldness 
> and forew they *may possess, or whatever principles they may 
- ^einbodyv they^ie mese appropnationa of Italian models spoiled ‘j 
m unAh^tion cor adaptalaon. Their technical execution reveals 
< A va^idvInAnd/lbutjnone oliithoiiustre of bright colounng ; and 
« Fiona owedottuiob ofiiib (repute td the cleverness with which 
hia'^/Workt were <^tsd»sfen:ed to Copper r by Jierome Cock and 
' Tbeodote de XIalle. Whilst Flons waa engaged an a CrilcifiXion 
of xt and at Resturrectaon ef equal sizw, fot ^tbe grand prior 
^ Oi-Spaiii/ ho wasiseized with, ilkxessy aoddied on the est o£ October 
1570 at An twerp 

'iMHDB/tRomek'rbiirtonan) ffourished m the timef of Trajan 
and^flidAiamrTtiESOf^ chieffy from Livy, ia brief sketch 

of the hiMory ol-Rtome from^tho fodndatiow ofrithefeity to^the 
idayng clah&Jtemplo of Jands by Augustus (05 sue.); Tho work, 
which lenaliodiJB^eiir rnmunt^ fLmtfnm 

DCC*iUbri.iim^i Irrenatteii im w^bombasttotand Hiotoitcal atyle, 

^' dnd iiixatber wptoegyric ol*A)0ine>rfWho80rkfe 

AP'divMed iintd ikbeibur periodt of ^inlaiioyy (youth, manhood 

* iltn 4 oMAf» ^ » ofteawrtogdn geegraiAiGm and ohroftok^icar 


dataila j but, inJspite ef ib faulte,*tbe book was ntuoh need m the 
tniddlg agesi ifs the MSS itho wxster b vanonsfy given aa Mius 
Florus, Lucius Anneus Floras, or simply Annaeus Florua uFcom 
certameimiMnfcios of aitylo he has<beea<idOlUafiediAiak>PUi>lius 
Atmiusi iBleous, poet, trhetonoian iand friend of iHiadnan^ author 
of A dialogue od ttfae question whether iViigd was an oxatoc or 
<pDet, ef^*whicb<tke mtmduoticn ties been preseitved. 

* Tke^BestcdltioiW^are by O. Jahn^tasa). G* ««lm (1054). Which 
•eontam theiMajimkits dt the ViigUian dUkiguc. There is an Englisli 
tmadatfioii «o Bohn*a damcfU^liifrafy* 

A JldlRIJSw‘ 10 iItJAr poet^ oratoo/taod jurist of the Augustan 
tag& i Hutnamahaa been immortalimd byi fioraca, who dedicated 
totAhim twd ofshis EpisU^ (^3'? u.* itom which it would 
appear^xhat he competed lyrics of ta hgl^agseewble kind. The 
Btaitement df Borphynosi, the olchcexwnBntator on Horace, dhat 
FlorQs'himkelf wrote satires, ur probabb'^ erroneous, but he may 
have edited' selecUohs.froin the daidierisatiiusts (£amus, Luahus, 
<Vaero). .Nothing is deffmtely known of hjs jpwsOnahty^ except 
that he was ont of-the yKning men who acusomixinoed^ibmus on 
his mission to settle the affairsof Armenia. Hn has been vaiioiisly 
identified ivuth Juhib Floras, a distinguished Orator amt uncle 
ot J(ulniB<Seinindus, an mtimate. inend of fjuintdian T(ixBsn/* x. 
3,.ff3), witbtheUwderofonmsurrectionof theTzisviri(TacEtus, 
t^ma..iiU^4o); with 'the RoiWumus. of Homce {Odei^ u.ii4) 
laiid evdv wai^ the huterian Florus. 

FLORUS, iPUBLlBIw ARlflUS, Jbeaiarntpoettiand orhetonoan, 
1 identified.' by some aifthonties With ittaeihwloriasi^ Florus ) 
|fATh6)iivtmdactiali txxa dialogue icaHed Virphuriimtar 
Ts extant^ in whiob'tbe author j^ose name isTgiven as JE^blius 
AAnniuBoncmis) states ^ttiat he iWts ^bom iti' Abica, (and at an 
|»tiarly age .toedupaot xnxtbeliterary-contiistBiOBittho Oapitolimsti- 
Out^/by Detaitian t >Havingi teen 'refused ^a prize owing to the 
prejudice agsonst African pmvmctab/ha left Rome m disgust, 
.and alter^raVclkiigifovieome tima sedmp at^anmeo as a toiler 
of rhetoric Here he was persuaded by an acquaintance to 
leturn ta> Rome, i for it bigendrally isgififiRdliiitthe if thAJlorus 
^itwho wrote the UieU^knovitn htiegrquotdd tegetherewith Hadnan’s 
^answer* by-^Aekos Spartianus (BbAvoa z6)^ « Twenty -emitvcMihaic 
>tatrameterf, De and fivo/gnacefub htxasieters, 

Ds( ¥0M4 are! also atteiliuted tdMJhim/ Fbrus fi tepovtant as 
i being first m order of a number of end-century African 
writers who exercised aoomiderableunfluenoe on* Latin literature, 
and also the first of the er imeU$ (new-faohioned 

•poets) of>Hadnanb reign, fwhoie special diawwtenstic^was the 
use of lighter and fl(racef\il> metres ^anepaiestio* and iambic 
dimeters), whiAi had hitherto found little favour. 


The little poems will be found in E Bahrens, LaHHvfnfHtfreg 

(1079^1883) { for an unlikely identification Of FlorlioUrHh the efuthor 
the Perv€g»hum ^fn^rts '(^) see E. H» Q» MuUer) IH P Ahmo 


Flora poeta et dg Pervwlto Vewgris 

lations with Hadrian, F. Eyssenhard ., , , , 

see also F Marx nt Pauiy-VrasoWa^s RBttlentycloptid\g^% pt« 


poet's re- 

lt> tfadrtan und Plont$ (1882) , 


vuxrow. FRIBDRIca FBBDIN ANb ASOlJ' VON, f^uoBKRS 
^»i$i2->i 8S3), German composer,, was born on his father’s estate 
at Teutenmrf, in AfoLUepbum, on the 27th of April 1S12. 
(Desttaed ^ingiaaUy .for the diplomatic profession, h» passion 
for. anisic 4 n 4 ucea his 'father, to sfnd him to Paris to. study 
under Reagha. But the outbreak toe mvqlutton in 1S30 
caused his return home, wlnre heibusied himself Wf-itpig cbomber- 
muric and (qieretto until he was able to intpm to Fans There 
he pwoduiced Pmn tt ^hir^ne, Rob Roy, Ia Ottebesse de G^e, 
-but. made his first real success with Zs Haufrage He la- Miduse 
at the Renaissance lai^tce in 'greater, hpwever, was toe 
sueeess which attended SteadeUa (1844) and (^847), 

which made toe tour of the world, In 184S filotoi^ Oral ogam 
driven hesna by toe Revolutioa, and in toe course of a few yean 
he produced Dh 'Grys/sfwsUtt (pifiso), /wfiw (tfiSSX Rubeaald 
(*854)1 bfdda Ctoss) .apd Albm (1858). From 4856 to *863 
he.wasMditector (Intimdant) of.^ Schwerin apera. but in.toe 
latter year he rnturped tef Paris, where ips 
li’Ombre. From that time to date o( hit deato he ^ved in 
Iparis or on his oatatB isear Viemw, He toed on thOj ntth ot 
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January 1883. Of his oonoertHmusic only the Jubd$uimiute 
If now ever heard. His strength lay in the facility of his 
mdodies. 

FLOnAH, JSIBAM and UOAN, in English law, goods lost 
at sea, as distinguished from goods which come to land, which 
are technicallv designated meek. Jetsam (the same word as 
jeiitson, from I^t. jaetofe^ to throw) is when goods are cast into 
the sea, and there sink and remain under water \ flotsam {floaUon^ 
from Lat. potters) is where they continue floating on the 
surface of the waves ; ligan (or lagan, from lay or he) is where 
they are sunk m the sea, but tied to a cork or buoy in order to 
be found again. Flotsam, jetsam and ligan belong to the 
sovereign in the absence only of the true owner. Wreck, on the 
other Imnd {%.€, ;(oods cast on shore), was by the common law 
adjudged to the sovereign in any case, because it was said bv 
the loss of the ship all property was gone out of the original 
owner. This smgular distinction which treated goods washed 
ashore as lost, a>id goods on and in the sea as not lost, is no doubt 
to be explamed by the primitive practice of plundering wrecked 1 
ships. (See Wreck ) 

FLOUNDER, a common term for flat-fish. The name is also 
more specially given to certain varieties, according to local 
usage. Thus the Pleuronectes flesus is the common flounder 
of English terminology, found along the coasts of northern 
Europe from the Bristol Channel to Iceland. It is particularly 
partial to fresh water, ascending the BJhme as far as Cologne. 
It rarely exceeds a length of 12 m. or a weight of lb. In 
American terminology the principal fish of the name are the 
** summer flounders ** or deej^sea flounders,’* also -known 
in America as plaice ” {Paraltehthys dentatus), as long as 3 ft. 
and as heavy os 15 lb , the four-epotted flounders ” {Para^ 
hchikys oblongus ) , the “ common ” or “ winter ” flounder 

i PseUdopleuronecUs amertcanus) ; the diamond flounder ” 
UysopseUa gutiuiata) ; and the pole flounder ” {Glyptocephalus 
eynoglossus)., 

FLOUR and FLOUR MANUFACTURE. The term flour ” 
(Fr. fieur, flower, i.r. the best part) is usually applied to the 
triturated farinaceous constituents of tlie wheat berry (see 
Wheat) , it is, however, also used of other cereals and even of 
leguminoids when ground into a fine powder, and of many other 
substances in a pulverulent state, though m these cases it is 
usual to speak of rye flour, bean flour, &c. The flour obtained 
from oats is generally termed oatmeal. In Great Britain wheaten 
flour was commonly known m the 16th and 17 th centuries as 
meal, and up to the beginning of the Z9th century, or perhaps 
later, the term mealing trade was not infrequently used of the 
milling trade. 

The anocstor of the millstone was apparently a rounded stone 
about the am of a man’s fist, with which gram or nuts were 
PrtmiH crushed into a rude meal. These stones 

grimdimg* generally of hard sandstone and were evidently 
' used against another stone, which by dint of contmud 
hammering was broken into hollows. Sometimes the crusher 
was used on the surface of rocks. St Bridget’s stone, on the 
shore of Ixmgh Macnean, is supposed to have been a primitive 
Irish mill , there are many dejn'cssions m the face of the table- 
like ^ck, and it is probable that round this stone several women 
(for in early civilization the preparation of flour wa<5 peculiarly 
tht duty of the women) would stand and grind, or rather pound, 
Theal. Many such stones, known as Bullan stones, <till exist m 
'Ireland.^ Similar remain^ are found in the Orkneys and Shetlands, 
and It is on record that some of these stones have been used 
for flour-making within historic times. Richard Bennett in his 
Htstary of C&m M tiling remarks that the Seneca Indians to this 
day boil Maizh and crush it into a paste between loose stones 
In the same way the Omahas pound this cereal in holes in the 
rocks, while the Oregon Indians parch and pound the capsules 
of the yellow lily, much after the fashion described by Herodotus 
m his aoOQsmt bf the ancient Egyptians. In Caltfoimia the 
Indbm* squtftei make a sort of paste by crushing acorns between 
a round stone or muller,” and a cuplike hollow in die surface 
of a rock. Crushing stones are of different shapes, ranging 


FLOUR MANUFACTURE 

{ from the primitive balMike implement to an elongated shape 
resembling the pestle of a mortar. Mullers of the latter type 
' are not infrequent among prehistone remains in America, while 
Dr Schliemann discovered several specimens of die globular 
fonn on the reputed site of the city of Troy, and also among the 
niins of Mycenae. As a matter of fact stone muUers survived 
in highly civilized oountnes into modern days, if mdeed they are 
now altogether extinct. 

The Saddle-stone is the connecting link between the pnmitn^e 
pounder, or muller, and the quern, which was itself the direct 
ancestor of the millstones still used to some extent 
in the manufacture of flour. The saddle-stone, the 
first true grinding implement, consisted of a stone with 
a more or less concave face on which the grain was spread, and 
in and along this hollow surface it was rubbed and ^ound into 
coarse meal Saddle-stones have been discovered m the sand 
caves of Italy, among the lake dwellings of Switzerland, in the 
dolmens of 1 « ranee, m the pit dwellings of the British Isles, and 
among the remains of primitive folk all the world over. The 
Romans of the classical period seem to have distinguished the 
Saddle-stone from the quern We find allusions to the mola 
trusaUlis, which may be translated ** the thrusting mill ” , this 
would fairly describe a backwards and forwards motion. The 
mola versaiths evidently referred to the revolving millstone or 
quern. In primitive parts of the world the saddle-stone is not 
yet extinct, as for instance m Mexico. It is known as the metata, 
and IS used both for grinding maize and for making the maize 
cakes known as tortillas. Ihe same implement is apparently 
still in use in some parts of South America, notably in Chile. 

According to Richard Bennett, the quern, the first complete 
milling machine, originated m Italy and is in all probability 
not older than the 2nd century b c This is, however, 
a controverted point Querns are still used m most viww. 
primitive countries, nor is it certain tliat they have altogether 
disappeared from remoter districts of Scotland and Ireland. 
Whatever was their origin, they revolutionized flour milling 
The rotary motion of millstones became the cssentieil principle 
of the trituration of grain, and exists to-day m the rolls of the 
roller mill. The early quern appears to have differed from its 
descendants m that it was somewhat globular m shape, the 
lower stone being made conical, possibly with the idea that the 
ground flour should be provided with a downward flow to enable 
It to fall from the stones. This type did not, however, persist. 
Gradually the convexity disappeared and the surface of the 
two stones became flat or very nearly so. In the upper stone 
was a species of funnel, through which the gram passed as through 
a hopper, making its way thence, as the stone revolved, into the 
space between the running and the bed stone. Ihe ground 
meal was discharged at the periphery. The runner, or upper 
stone* was provided with a wooden handle by which the stone 
was revolved. The typical Roman mill of the Augustan age 
may be seen at Pompeii. Here, m what is believed to have 
been a public pistrinum or mill, were found four pairs of mill- 
stones. The circular base of these mills is 5 ft m diameter and 

1 ft hij(h, and upon it was fastened the meta, a blunt cone about 

2 ft high, on which fitted the upper millstone or caitUus, also 
conical. These mills were evidently rotated by slave labour, 
as there was no room for the perambulation of a horse or donkey, 
while the side-lugs in which the handle-bars were inserted are 
plainly visible Slave labour was generally used up to the 
introduction of Christianity, but was finally abolished by the 
emperor Constantine, though eveU after his edict mills continued 
to be driven by criminals. 

The Romans are credited b^ some authorities with having 
first applied power to the driving of millstones, which tliey 
connected with water-wheels by a horizontal spmdle ^ 

through the intervention of bevel gearing But long 
after millstones had been harnessed to water power 
slave labour was largely employed as a motive force. The water- 
mill erf the Romans was mtroduced at a relatively early period 
into Britain Domesday Book shows that England was covered 
by mills of a kind at the tune of the Norman conquest, and 
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mention? eome 500 mSb in the counties of Norfolk and Suflolk 
alone. No doubt the inola of Domesday Book consulted of one 
pair of stones connected by mde gearinjf with a watee-wheeL 
Windmills are said to have been introduced by the Cnisadem^ 
who brought them from the East Steam power is believed 
to have been first used in a British flour mill towards the close 
of the x8th century, when Boulton & Watt installed a steam 
engine in the Albion Flour Mills in London, erected under the 
care of John Rennie Another great cnpneer, Sir Wilham 
Fairbaim, in the early days of the xpth century, left the impress 
of his genius on the mill and all its accessories. He was followed 
by other clever engineers, and in the days immediately preceding 
the roller period many improvements were introduced as regards 
the balancing and driving of millstones. The introduction of 
the blast and exhaust to keep the stones cool was a great step 
m advance, while the substitution of silk gauze for woollen or 
Imen bolting cloth, about the middle of the 19th century, marked 
another era in Bntish milling Millstones, as used just before 
the introduction df roller milling, were from 4 to 4if f t m diameter 
by some 12 in m thickness, and were usually made of a siliceous 
stone, known as buhr-stpne, much of which came from the quarry 
of La Ferli-sous-Jouarre, in France. 

Nine-tenths, or perhaps ninety-nmc hundredths, of all the 
flour consumed in Great Britain is made in roller mills, that is, 
mills in which the wheat is broken and floured by 
mimug means of rollers, some grooved m varying degrees 
of fineness, some smooth, their work being preceded 
and supplemented by a wide range of other machinery All 
roller mills worthy of the name are completely automatic, that 
is to say, from the time the raw material enters the mill warehouse 
till It IS sacked, either m the shape of finished flour or of offals, 
It is touched by no human hand 
The history of roller milling extends back to the first half 
of the 19th century Roller mills, that is to say, machines 
fitted with rolls set either horizontally, or vertically, or obliquely, 
for the grinding of corn, are said to have been used as far back 
as the 17th century, but if this be so it is certain that they were 
only used in a tentative manner Towards the middle of the 
19th century the firm of E R & F. Turner, of Ipswich, began to 
build roller mills for breaking wheat as a preliminary to the 
conversion of the resultant middlings on millstones The rolls 
were made of chilled iron and were provided with serrated edges, 
which must have exercised a tearing action on the integuments 
of the berry These mills were built to the design of a German 
engineer, of the name of G A Buchliolz, and were exhibited at 
the London exhibition of 1862, but they never came into general 
use It has also been stated that as early as 1823 a French 
engmeer, named Collier, of Pans, patented a roller mill, while 
five years later a certain Malar took out another French patent, 
the specification of which speaks of grooves and differential 
3>peeds. But the direct ancestors of the roller mills of the present 
day were brought out some time in the third decade of the iglh 
century by a Swiss engineer named Sulzberger His apparatus 
was rather cumbrous, and the chilled iron rolls with which it 
was fitted consumed a large amount of power relatively to the 
work effected. But the Pester Walz-Muhle, founded m 1839 
by Count Szechenyi, a Hungarian nobleman, which took its 
name from the roller mills with which it was equipped by Sulz- 
berger, was for many years a great success ; some of its roller 
mills are said to have been kept at work for upwards of forty 
years, and one at least is preserved m the museum at Budapest 
It may be noted that Hungarian wheat is hard and flinty and 
well adapted for treatment by rolls. Moreover, gradual reduction, 
„ as now understood, was more or less practised in 

Hungary, even before the introduction of roller 
milling, lliough millstones, and not rolls, were used, 
yet the wheat was not floured at one operation, as m typical 
low or flat grinding, but was reduced to flour in several successive 
operations. In th^ first break the Stones wou)^ be placed just 
wide enough apart to ** end ” the whekt, and in eadi succeeding 
operation the stones were brought closer togediier. But Hun- 
garian milling was not then automatic in ^ sense m whu^ 


British millers Understand the word. For a long time a great 
deal of hand labour was employed in the merchant mills of 
Budapest in carrying about products from one madiine to 
another for further treatment. This practice may have been 
partly due to the cheap labour availaole, but it 'was also the 
delibemte policy of Hungarian millers to handle m this way the 
middlings and fine ** dunst,” because it was maintained that 
only thus could certain products be delivered to the machine 
by which they were to be treated in the perfection of condition 
The results were good so far as the finished products were con- 
cerned, but in the light of modem automatic mtllmg the system 
appears uneconomical. Not only did it postulate an inordinately 
large stafi, but it further increased the labour bill by the demand 
It made on the number of sub-foremen who were occupied m 
classifying, largely by touch, the various products, and directing 
the labourers under them. Hungarian milling still differs 
widely from milling as practised in Great Britain in being a longer 
system. This is due to the more minute subdivision of products, 
a necessary consequence of the large number of grades of flour 
and offals made in Hungary, where there are many intermediate 
varieties of middlings and “ dunst for which no corresponding 
terms are available m an English miller’s vocabulary. 

It will be convenient here to explain the meaning of three 
terms constantly used by millers, namely, semohna, mtdditfigs 
and dunsU These three products of roller mills are 
practically identical in composition, but represent 
different stages in the process of reducing the endo-^M^,^** 
sperm of the wheat to flour A wheat berry is covered 
by several layers of skin, while under these layers is the floury 
kernel or endosperm. This the break or grooved rolls tend to 
tear and break up. The largest of thc^ more or less cubical 
particles are known as semolina, whilst the medium-sized are 
called middlings and the smallest sized termed dunst. The last 
1$ a German word, with several meanings, but is used in this 
particular sense by German and Austrian millers, from whom 
It was doubtless Arrowed by the pioneers of roller milling m 
England. If we were to lay a sample of fairly granular flour 
beside a sample of small dunst the two would be easy to dis- 
tinguish, but place a magnifying glass over the flour and it 
would look very like the dunst If we were to repeat this experi- 
ment on dunst and fine middlings, the former would under the 
glass present a strong resemblance to the middlings The same 
effect would be produced by the putting side by side of large 
middlings and small semolina. This is a broad description of 
semolina, middlings and dunst Semolina and middlings are 
more apt to vary in appearance than dunst, because the latter 
1$ the product of the later stages of the milling process and 
represents small particles of the floury kernel tolerably free 
from such impurities as bran or fluff. The flour pro^cing 
middlings must not be confounded with the variety of wheat 
offal which is also known to many English millers as middlings. 
This consists of husk or bran, more or less comminuted, and with 
a certain proportion of floury particles adherent. It is only 
fit for feeding beasts. 

The spread of roller milling on the continent of Europe was 
undoubtedly accelerated by the invention of porcelain rolls, 
by Friedrich Wegmann, a Swiss miller, which were 
brought into general use m the seventh decade of the 
19th century, and are still widely ehiployed. They are 
admirably fitted for the reduction of semolina, middlings and 
dunst into flour, and for reducing pure middlings, that is, 
middlings containing no bran or wheat husk, there is perhaps > 
nothing that quite equals them. They were introduced mto 
Great Britain m X877, or thereabouts, and were used for several 
years, but ultimately they almost ditoppeared from Bntish 
mills. This was partly due to the fact that as made at that date 
Uiey were rather difficult to work, as it was not easy to keep 
the tolls perfectly parallel Another drawback was their in*^ 
adaptability to over-heavy feeds, to which the Brkish, and 
perhaps still mote the American, milter is frequently obliged 
to resort. However, smee the begmning of the aoth* century 
some of the most advanced flour mills m England have again 
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talMM ito iMnlg fMMifun rollk-for (diajr ltBducftiott. 

peaceatt^a ' 

The'Jbirtb of tiellernnuUuiftift tOraU^irBnteiafnay Jae «ud to 
d«t» from, jfif*), .whcA Khaae iC^e) «< Gecin«ttt»iiUiilg'TeDgtnmi)/i 
• > eraotedr « tot '^Of Jtlto mitts fin -the, TnidestanriMiUs, 
moutg ’ to. (}la^«i«.'''TluB toMtleng^ hefomithe.nittnduetioii^iof 
!• > autonMtic {ToUet iBut tiht fottmlations -of ithe 
Bm$u^ miHiteaei .ayateito wem nott/senouslyt idistorbed i tsll- 
i 877» K^hen, a par^-Af leadmg''Br>tKd»»«(l<]in»h,«iLllett ivuited 
Vienna aad Budai^fwithrChe 4 rt>;cct«if stwljrifis-mHeriiniUing 
in kg aattoO hotfiee,) In 1878 J. H. CartertiftsWhxlrin (theiiniil 
of J. Bobndtiof Dublin, what,watiprobabl}t'tti«,,hrst«Dfttpiei» 
automatie roller! |dwii erected nh thw- Ignited' Kiogdoih, and m 
1S81 a miUtag'exkibitlienrltekl at«the RoyalrAgneiditutal'Jbdl, 
London, tibowcd theliAitoinatio roller sgrstem-in eom(Hfcte.'op«»' 
tion. FrotOithat time the ijwllcd eysteniifnadef, great iprogress., 
By z88,$ ,nia«yiof the.leaduig.BrkiahrmiHemrhadtimstetted’/fnU 
roller jplantsy>and in efaensucoceding-ten yeantsmaUtnoHer plantr 
were inatnlMm manyieountirjfrmittt bFofna timet, tbenr-was-m 
transition' etage-toiwhseh tbeeewM>w opetaftiohndMunrberiof ed'fTlF, 
called, ‘‘<»m1Mnedlty^'pb1»tt(,!that>r1f, to ta)D stuiUii.lbi'ivvibiohrithe'.r 
wheat was broiheaiMi'inillstede»ieydtskt(billssN(lnleitbe-nud( 9 io 0 t 4 * 
wcre,nKl|icedrtby,smoe(fr rol)»-e"bue these gn)dl«lall)t^dr•pptdNOttt 
of heingt.u, 

Well-foundrBnfidk flodBMniHs at toepreMWIitime -are probablgnlp 
the'best'frttedin therwoeld, andtas arwholahaKie«(ething,to leart 
frdm cot!(ii||aiaiDn> with,thewiiAiT|erieaaritomptoiMrs(-'It istruhi 
that AmcricanxmiHert weee -father /quieheft to -QopyvMttngafwirjn 
niilhngt)menhads-,so ffar'igs wradwalttlfedueltoitrwaatooneciBted.vl 
But'fronirabonti^S8o,-ah«<Bnt«AMllies!tWa5 qfuilomvalfoieo htso 
position and was atramifig fiv9iyt»anNl to proyidedHmectfivaith- 
a plant capable, -of deaimgrwithisveiiy-lsind (drnrheatiA It has/if 
often ibeen sand tlmnjtoeemmaiKlsptha/wheahcd'tlia'WholBnvDridi 
Thiaiis itruem a setae, hut'it is'oop'trwithat-bfitcannalways 
cotmaaoditefae exentihind-iaf wheat jheTitequife6<«t'the iprieer 
required) to-meet-doieigaoeioiMf>etttioiu t'lheeemihe'tis aAa disr 
advamtagei, rBut eng«|eers',iiaweidonfr itheip-besuto imeea,-fttiie' 
wealepotnt-, and by, their a8nstance>hetis able to compete under,, 
almost idl oesdittons-with'theemilipfS of the wholo world , 

Pnem0S e/ to appnoiatotthemarieuaprosestoa,' 

of modem millings it must be jeBitember«d,not,ionl]ii,^alb1ho,i 
wheaA as delivered lat llhe,imll',iB dusty and muediwitfaieandwQd-i 
even more objectionable ,Khis«} but also -that, At coatainoimaa,);, 
light gimnsandiseeds of other plants, HltianottoeiofooeeidfiiittRitr 
for tbe-miller to be ,abla to m^e the graini to deiwsonkhe moat; 
approved, prinei[des ( he must also have at oommaod the measw. 
of fffeeiog.it frontloraigii subataacear-aud fuvthenef t“ cnndttweir 


to*tfae hnhcviltoMtoeion. Hsmuants^ andiiquaMy ^d^iends the, 
^ Btffeogtiir’' or nsMfij-ppweeel the flour jvan&dbs,niiit,m enodeim 
roller miUiog'Ss to nstaip {t.as Q0mpletalBmi>4i0eaib)e,)a,9intte)p-. 
of aome diAedHy(OfriQgi,to>itsrTelos&,«dh4toi|eo«to ,the,,Hualt„ 
espeewlly, la tho^rkhestoiaheaesi 1 AnutherraagiMinof tlhoi-rifheat 
bengf) which. ha»« moat impDitotttibeaiMiS>i8i' Ihertwoshi of the 
miHnres the plaeeataKWhKSies haoffeetmcurd'-oonnecitiBg'the 
bemy withrsts stallt or straw. ri.Tfcreplaoenta eeinrm to hUan itbe, 
foodrWhtoh-rthe piant suclm up frotn-tdhe groundij it passes up 
thecrease'of the'berry, and'ia enfoldo^ui toefmiddle sain»,be(ng 
protected on the 'outer side by the first; amd havu^,-ths to»d, 
or inner skin' on its otdier aide.; rA ^d deed ,of i^'matters 
filtered by -the placenta are minetal m jdieK.oature^-apd'auch 
portions .as are -not digested cenuun.in i^aorease« rThis » the' 
matter whtch smHera «aUr“ crease dirt.” , It ialiighly. disopbunug 
to flour,; landr must be carefully, Mmunated., > The fumy endiof the 
|, berry Imwnets .the 'beard aho'haataidistiacjtifunctioa'j iits^vum 
are m realtty tubes 'sdudh'serve to carry 'ofi topeifiuous nsoistuiek, 
The 3 rdtaun,rin oommon wiithtfaft.bran,ino*nutift}vO'valne<.t($ee; 
alsorrWfllfcaz ). ' 


In '-Hie' old “flat ‘'"ol- ‘i‘le-vtr '’‘ihil8ng',tho'nbjeiBt,'w«s to -gnad as 
perfectly as posbiblo, at one opcoaCnn; the ocntialisabeeance,oi the , 
gratmt cposSttuUngtoetool-, «^io separate.iS tcpm the emtoynaod 
outer shins constituting toe bran. , In high.” miUmgj 00 the other . 
hand, ahe grinding is effected ih a senes of Operations, tlic aim 
beitig to gebaa much'semelma and -mi(Mlirigs,as possilik) from toe. 
t wheat; and to make ns little flourns po^sd^duruig- the eoxher or 
k‘* breahtngrV’ paft) of itheiprqceistArlt as wipowiblo .altogether to 
avuuil the rproduction-of flour at tbia stage,, but prc^jcly act and 
worked tn-cak-rplls wjU piake as little hs 15 % Of ‘^break-'flohr,,” 
Wbieh- II of ‘less ■value', being xontaimnated •with tfcrwwe dirt, aad 
i also'becauaarft is weak<owing to the absence of tbe-gbiten cells which ( 
|t adliOmtmoto-treadiiy to toe,niiddlmgK> .Whole wheatcndlottr; spme.- , 
times called Graham flour, consists of the entire grjun gUOuntUiip , 
to a uniform mass 

WHfcaS: (fleahing has 'becwweM* tolled the fonRdat(oi».of -all gbod 
jimihmm 'iln toe screen hootCraui toe'.whee.t.clsstain9 department. 
|rof UieaMlLiaterraod, tolkhetomitl ianoinwy-f>f ■naOhm^'i ip^ . 


ing ”1 It, should it be diunp «r over dry ,giid<-h«rshr>rAgiun>'hi», 


opwptwhs must .he'cpnducted with nafennee, to ither structuisn, t. 
of the, wheat gnuR/ IheditoeaAdDeriry.is a fmitMinotia seedjithen 
actual I HMid.hemg the’g^'iW embiiyoj a kidA^Hshaped .Itody ' 
whichns found atithe «as».Df toe berry .gnd. is connectod witol 
toe plumule or'Voot. .The igefia-is toiigh„in textwe.and.is m 
roller milling easily separated from the rest of the beny, being 1 
flattened msCeadtm crushed by the colts and thus readily sifted 
from the, stock., The germ contains «. good deal .of fatty matter,,- 
which, if allowed, to Itomain,. would ‘not increase , the keepuig', 
qutlftito of the iflour. ,Botnnists dutmguish five skins pn,.tito 
berry— epidermis, epicpip/ endtcaq>> ^d -emhrycto 

mcntostoiflrrhutlor pt«et>cat purposes-tbe number of rntegumonta , 
may, be taken -as three . The inner, skin is pften as thick- as the 
outer .afl4 stoond >skma (together) .whreh are largely .composed,, 
of .woedy fibn^tr It cputauwiilie cerealm- or eletoonerceUs, ,hut' 
altonugh these «reto«de up of e.oertam, prDp(^ion<of |i(rotei^>-i 
oneMooantiof theidi«Ook>unng and dwstasie actieonf fikeoefeaha. : 
in.flotuv they are best tommated<> Hie endospcito^. eriflousyi, 
kernel), oomeugmext to toe ^nner ekm, cpnsirts ifd starcfegpannlee, 
whioh wreieaugbt as it wena in toe-minutetmetoeaof a net.r|3ki«r 
network 'is the glutom nnd k. miiy, be aotel-toet toesetanealmt 

nit|>«Ott,of e(p•ill^«on 6 istaalCiFr toi«»ghft|i|ttoenbeffryHif 7 uVie» 4 '' 

mah^rfinere^jnotoidento'SM^ toehuto«thanrA«/toe intener. 
JUjHhe'ikent^. ' This,|^ufrnous.p(»taDn » of grfatr'in^rtaQCie' 


atmtBatt* 


, 4 m 09 tf range and.vaniEity to that,,in.thq janu 

itself The )vheat, drawn by an elevator trom the bafgt , 

• or hoJsted'ntl sacks,^!^ treated 'by a machiiiei ktthfwn-as a ware- 
tlipnaa depavaAcur^ Thiscappa4uitus accomjDiliaheA^iiljs work by jneaiui 


4 T 


ojf fi|aliffflieiife%'flQniota|f whK>hrtrilli be of mnohr eoatner ino^ thnik t 
. ojthera) apd oi atrxnrrehtib, the adj lutment pf vdnek xa a more delicatp « 
Lslc than, might appear Thb warehouse separator .serves to fred 
irty wlieat of stich iptip«nttes as lumps* of earth, stones, straw's and 
LUd^ llotA.to mention small iseedlia, Also soi9aexmaaza,ioats and l'Mi.fae 3 r ' 
resA'pafe' has r to 4»e etcercised tn all pperptxqns'tpf the epr-etifvdiQtise j 
UshrvWkeat xhQu)d pass, away with the A^reenm^*^^ Beaidearthe^ , 
Wehousc.iseparator, , which V Is made tn di§er6nt types and sizes, 
ading- and sorhngf evlmders, and -what are knpwn «s cockld had 
irloyeykadersyaro^ueb.nsedab the screen fbottaeii iTheiecylindcrtti > 
e fyrovoiled svitk mdevfts 1 K> shaped and,- of Wttcih swe^ aa tp naitQh 
eds, vdiioh amvSxnaUor thap wheat, and reject ,gn^xf^,ras pf l>artey or , 
its, than wheat Sorting 9 ylinders, should Be 

ilow^ kaj’^acinntyfr known as scourers, ^he'ftiiictibn ojF which lato 
fee adherent ahipunties. iXh^se machiiDea are of 

Uut all depend pn perciiswivo actionL; -A iverticai 
emcer consiatatd a i number of steel or mop Beaters'aitached to a. 
jrtical spindle which revolves inside a metallic wovenior perforated 
c^ing, tneiwhole befog fitted with an offefetuai ekhaUst. Scourers 
•With hohzontal aptndlesiara also in great iavour ^Not every wheat 


Boxfahlle' forrspounag^ butiaome wheats are so mingledistiihiiiiu-^ 
tliiat Aisavaxie action between the beaters tand the perfin^aled 
se is absolutely necessary^ The most efficient scourer is dial which 
es the wheat from the* grqatesjt amount t?f imtiunty with 'a mmi- 
tmx of abrasion* Thef beaMrS ahoOld Be adjustable to sait dififertmt 
nds of rWheatf Scourers ajra followed by brush madiines ^whscdi 
G similar) tp the last and are of tlireo distmcl types * solidp divided 
d cone, brashes In the sohd variety tlje brush surface is continu- 
$ around ^the’ circumference of a revolving cyhnder; m divided 
brUdlies them ie often a set of beators or bafs covered ^withi. Brush 
bkit* ieavtn;g^tnte^lxedtate /spaces , the co!i9<^brush boneists of 
^bjeaters xpv^i%d with fibrja jurrauged hke cones, around a vertical 
sbiudle. The Object i of all these pruShes, the cyh^der ooittannmr 
^thcpi bein^fitred ^n exhaust fhn, is to polish the 'wheat i«im. 
rtmove* adhtking knpanbsa twhieh the peroussivOfScuod of the 
tscdvccetf mam have feued tp ctownatOs also f o remove the lbeaadior' 
fftzsye^«a^anyJip96e.ji>orfiOfli^,of thexiuterihuiskir vmUep^ 

. 4^t, be careful npif ip, overdo the scouripgjaction jmd J^prteppssai^ 
^^abradp theTiwriy, else be will hav^trouBlp with Bxs fiotir,;die tritn<^ 
r^tad bran*BtPaking'Junder(theirolIs- 4 nd ptoaluding^^owcier^wliiieh^* 
wiU/di 4 olaiiit the .mokrfiDisrn iTo^vemove euch^mobalio framnaatac 
M aadlsirpipcssiol wisp, dfc., magppts arpriisedr' These 






ftihppc^ m !» 8 t^y. Mtf*; 

I tover which fie .wheat wm U 
ie 4 nagiicjbijU 8 tbe<j^ffe,fi^^^ 

afMum the, ai^reBt -al ited aii 4 pwrtfele^ whl^ wightr, 

othcrwhMi get b<?tweca an4 iipoU the their^groav^ 

3114 alaip 3o 4a>m^ to tfeeiSiffing machines, Meatloa fniafr alsp 
be ma^ept the aetpp^atic ibalea which are vee4<tochfeh the 
val^e of the wheat. In prmciple these mad|mieB a^ fOlrfhe eame^ 
thbugh aela^le P< ^jpu/sttacfnon pwiy va*y, Bach weigher <'ia set jor 


the other enil qf ihe bea% the of,grahi la auto* 
maticaUy cutp^ a«icl the fOnp w disch^Lnm» ehtouMtticiUy ratummg 
to take another charge. Each wexghmg eejSprdeg 

on a dial. In this way a record cau he #ept d uiOigroM' weight of 
the unclcaned wheat eoi^rNt the waijehouee apa ot the net ^weight 
of the cleaned wheats the/ dl^ereuoe.hetweear jtho two weighingB 
wall, .of course, vrepraseat the ipBs oy cloaoHigi .The perpeutage of 
flour obtained from a gi^a.'^hcat pan 90 aaue;^ieed m the ^nUl, 
itself In practipe ithe ieeco#fi-^oighcrtis plaped |ust oefoiauthe i 
drat break « 

The cleansiiig of wheat Jhy washlug only hecainke a finifr,art at, the/ 
close of the xgth peatuty, thoegh it was practnipd in fhe.noifthtr^ 
Engiae^/mptutwenty yicars earlier, r Bnegy it WAJf ihoea 4 d< 
that Whpa^s aare washed tp free thepi fipsu extiifna*i 
ouS;]|att^L^(^h as Adherent earth ajud similaF impusitiea/ 

, which co^d^nof he removed by dry cleaning withoi^ 

* undue. $bwwp. , Such ‘wheats are Indians*, IfersiaOf and 
hard Ru$8iai|S, aniitheeaTOquife pot only washing bpt Also/iiondlBQnr * 
ing, by which Is me^ meflpwwg.ihefpi^ going to the'rolhjk^^.'jWithr 
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another class of wli^i^ ^hch ns the ^ftor Russ«ans| ^ad tfndiaiMit 
spring, Americana, wl.Cauadi^ hard American wlntweir <Ca«-. . 
fomians and theAardcr RiVer AdateSr wa^dueg fndpondiUon^ fey . 
heat is also dcsirahJe. tiiowgh,jqare fpwst be exerpisjBdtnotT^Mftbe, 
moisture penetrate into the, endqepgrm or flpuiy poi]|i,lua d ^e 
kernel In a third and, distinct cjass.fall soft wheats, guchjas.inajiy 
kinds of Plates* ^ft Eussisns.and English ^heat » It ^ generaMy 
admitted that whue wheal pf the first two divisions wdl hl^n^^^roiu 
the application pf both moisture and V'at* wheat of, ffiiv third c 4 aig 
must )>e wa^h^d with great circuipspOPtipn. The object of waahu^ 
machines is fo agitate the wheg^ m wafer tiU the,aqhctent fostfign 
matters are washed off and anyi dut balls brohenrUPanddraiAodiOff 
m the waste lynter. To tb^s epd ^inufwaalierf are nttf^ Wit)^ Archi* 
medean worm conveyors set eith^ at ap inclined angle or honsoiv 
tally pr W'rtipally „ or the washer 4»ay consist pf a bgrrpl) rayolving 
111 a tank partly nlled with water * Anotnerjune^n^pf waiE^Hg 
machines Is to separate ^topcs pf the gaw sise which* arc found lU 
scv€ifal vanetie** of wheat This, separation is effected by iitib*iug(| 
a current of water as a balance Afrong enough to carry wheat, Imt pot 
stiong cnaugh to carry stones .pr podica pf greater speech? gravity 
than wheat, This current may..bc lp 4 up sui inchufidi/Worm^or ipay , 
flow horizontally over a rcvplvang lray< ..Thp Wnsupapfa ibHowed 
by a whizrer, which Is an apparatus wcadpd tO free ^honberry Vy 
purely mechanical means. f rom JRupci^iions jncasturq,.,jThai*ty|uciiilJl 
whizzer IS a vertical column fcd'^ tJiCf bottom and dchvscmiS^ the, 
top The wet wheat ascends by centrifugal lorpe^na spirgl dir/C^tion 
round the column to the top*, ^ 4 , by the time it is dischatgsdrtoun 
the spout at the top^|t has Unown qff frpm ats putc^ almost 
all its moisture* the water^ escaping through the pertomted pover 
of the machine jBut there still remains a certaui amountj/pf water, 
which has penetrated the integuments more or less deeply^ And to 
condition the berry it is treated by a combiuat^ pf hot and cold air 
The wheat is passed between perforated mefrnjpbttes and subjected 
to a draught first of hot and then of cpld air. The perforated plates 
are usually built in the shape pf a column* or leg as it is often called, 
and this is provided witli two air chambers, an impcr one, serving 
as a reservoir for hot, and th® lower fpr cold air The afr from both 
chambers is discharged by, pressure through the descending layers 
of wheat, which should not do tnqre than an Inch thick , the air is 
drawn in by a Stccl-plate fan, which is often provided with a divided 
casing, one side being used for cold, and the otner for hot air .Couplad 
with the Imt air side is i heater Aonsisimg of a senes of circulaxmg 
steam^heated pipes The temperature of the heated air cant be 
regulated by the supply of Steam tpithe heater , This process of 
washtag and conditioning, ohe of tne pio^t,impQrJ^s^ni in a flour 
mill, is characteristically British . millers ha?^ to dw wrib.wheatlis 1 
of the tpo^^ varied nature, and one object d cpndifronmg ts to bnng 
hard and h/Mh, soft and wcah wheats as nearly W possible to a 
common Standard of condition before being milfrd* wheat la spmio- 
times washed to tpughen the bran, an end which can»alsp be attained 
l)y damping it from a spraying pipe A® it passes along, an mclmfd 
fr^nifbenini brsjci.is to pasa wheat, through 
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memtonimwater« always pmvided the aubiaqimtwhlgamg^^ . 
ing are pff out>> 7 h 0 ,bisqQm 4 d^oi^ORm^hi^dwhdU» < 
ainmdy mon ti mdl Tmust be run more^ qutekly toronglhraheevasher ^ 
and freed from the watet as rapidly as possible StiHimoraiia this 
necessary withiceally soft wheats, such as soft RiveriPlutea MiddAie 
softer Ba gl Wb vamKiea Here an unmeisiQii of only a few aacQnds 
is desirab£^ while the moistuie left by tlus water, must be immediately 
and. energetically thrown off by the whizsfT bofose the gram tmtero 
the drier* Treated thus, soft wheats may be unproved by washhlg* 
It is olatmed that bard wheats^ like some varieties of Indians, are 
positiyely improved in flavour by condHionmg, and tins is probfihly 
true* ofrtaia it rie that English country millers, in seasons when 
native wheat was scarce and dear, and Indian wheat was abundant 
and cheapo have found the latter, mellowed by condiUontng, to be 
lUn excellent substitute. 

M^ieats wbfrh have been exposed to the action of water dumg 
harvest do not rucoessanly yield unsound « flour ; the matter is a 
question of the amount of moisture absorbed, But fr 
must fre romeml^iS^d that it is not so much the water 
itself wlu^ degiiadsB the constAtuimts of the • wheat 
(starch and glu^> as the chemical changes which the dampness 
produces^ Hcwoerpeifhaps tbe^best remedy which can be found for 
damp wheat is tordry it as soon as «t has Vea harvested, eithce by 
kiln or steam df^^t,a.hoal*not^ceediug: F , until the moisture 

has bcen>ted¥C0dto to % of the whole gram . The ilottc made from 
wlieat so treate^may be weakt but will, not usually bo unsound 
The prac^UDi^ ifrying.dampiflouc hasialSQtgood results ./ Jtong before 
I the roUariU^Mibing was found that only flour whwh had heen 

dried (in Jute) cpuld tetoly be, taken on long sisa yoyagts, eapeciaUy 
whcn.jthe vessel, had^to navigate warm latitudes* It may be noted 
that m the, days qf miUstefie, imUing ,it wasi far morp diflicult to 
.produce good, kceptegi^jflmur»» 1 he ‘rjvheatc. berry being broken up 
and triturated m ^^'PiieroUon,( the flour necessarily contained a 
large proportion r of branny riparjteflss hi which, ceiealm, an active 
diastasio constMueutr {Was present m very sensible proportions. 

, Again, the sluAifatioapf ithe germ by the roller process ts favourable 
,to the productiQnrOf a sounder flour,, because the germ contains a 
large ,amQunt Of oleaginous matter .and, lias.a strong diastasic Action 
on imperfectly matured starches* Thetea 4 piicy*of flours containing 
prm to become rancid is well markedh fJDuring the South Afncan 
War of 7890-^1909 the tarmw supply , department had a 

practical proof of the dmateiic action of branny, j>articles m flour, 
soldier/i’ bread tip uot^ usually > of white icolour, and the mihtary 
authome®)S^t,unuaturaHy>)iiWheYedttoa 4 comparatively lowvgrade 
flour, if sound, was eminently suitable for use in the fit Id bakeries. 
But, 4 u the, climate of $oufri Afnaaiflout-rof descssiption soon 
devetopediConsMtexfrbteaciditif, Ultjinately Ahejsupply department 
Lgave up buyang any but toe>drieshpatei)tflQm,iandit Is understood 
that the most suitable flour proved; to bo certoniji patents milled 
,irt Mtepeapplw^ W fromihard fpriait>whsahtr Not only did they 
cpntam.u minimum, of branny and fibrous •maktersi^ bub Ahoy were 
also the driest thut could be found 

Altar being cloaswd ;the wheat berry ris epld and broken up into 
increasingly flnc,,j»iecte by fluted rolls, or ** breaks.'* lot the earlier 
yeaxsvof poller miUpig 4 t was usual to qmjrioy.sisow hreeksi 
than IS now the Ante* The first pair 01 breals’aolifl usedi 
to be callpdiithe pphjfctiof tolls* < because tiieir.tonptiQni was 


in many capes no mofe thun the placenta already described, which 
shrivelling up, took, vegetable fibre, a darkcitmt. i The: neat 

split along the crease was^upt, however, #pte«Msd m morothan xo % 
of the berries so freatsd*n Where such roUPiare >stiU m use they are 
really serving ps a sorVof adjunct to the' wheat-cloanmg system.. 
Eour Off five breaks >are now thought sufluuent, but three breaks are 
not lecoxninended^, except m very short systems for sxiiaU country 
tnilla Rolls *aru MW used up to ho 111 m lengthy though in one of 
the most apprjavto systems they never exceed 4P m , they are made 
of chilled aron, and* for the breaking of wheat are provided with 
grooving, cut at a slight: twist, the spiral averaging } m to the foot 
Imigthf though tor the last sot of break^rolte which clean tro the bran, 
the spfral'i® sometimes , increased to i m per toot ^ The grooves 
shqula have riiarp edges because they do better work than when 
blunt, giving larger semokna and middlmgs, with' bran adherent in 
big flakes* pmau middlings, that is. httlo pieces of the endosperm 
tom away by frlunt grooves, and comminuted bran, make the pro- 
duction of good clasp flour almost imposMblo; cut bran, moreover, 
bnags less xponpy. The break-rolls sjitould never work by pressure* 
but nip th i material fed between them at a given point ; to out or 
shear* pot to flattemand otosb, ip their fonetiott Rolls may be set 
either bonsontaUy or vertically; an obkq^ setting has alsoxoma 
mto favpur The frefl is of > the utmost importance to the coircct 
, working d a toiW miiho The matenal should be tedijn an even, 
,streamvi not toOt thicks ji pad leaving no part of the roll uncovered. 
The, two toflP ftf eackttw gfOitwa at unequal speeds, aj to t beliig., 
the usual spite qw.toPrtoipOifirsii; broskfl* whik the Jsirt breakis>o£ten > 
.speeded at 31 torAiPT Si to x ;,mniwof«ttieiolfiiqae mills thediflomnce 
Is obtafrtod^flpakteg the^diamstfar of ono rollxi aatoiof the other lo 
in. pad nmamg thflmat equal speedh tiFor bueak^xoUs up to 36 in* in 
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length 9 In Is the usual diameter ; lor longer rolls lo in is the 
standard. To do good work rolls must nm in perfect 'ph'raUettiim ; 
otherwise some parts of the material will pass untouched, while 
'>theri will be treated too severely. 

The products of the break-rolls are treated by what are known 
as scalpers, which are simply machines for sorting out these products 
e Irnmmm fufthof treatment. Scalpers may either be revolving 
Qj. sieves. The sieve is the favourite form of 
scalper on account of its gentle action Scalping requires a separat- 
ing and sifting, not a scouring aciion The break products are 
usually separated on a weve covered with wire or perforated «nc 
plates Generally speaking, two sieves are in one frame and are run 
at a slight incline. The throughs of the top sieve fall on the sieve 
l)eiow. while the rejeotions or overtails of the first sieve are fed to the 
next oreak The " Ihrouglis," or what has passed this sieve, are 
graded by the next sieve, the tailings gomg to a purifier, while the 
throughs may be freed from what flour adheres to them by a centri- 
fugal dressing machme and then treated by another purifier A 
form of scalper which has come into general use on the contment 
of Euro^vj, and to a lesser extent in Groat Britain and America, is 
known as the plansiftcr This machine, of Hungarian origin, is 
simply a collection of superimposed flat sieves in one box, and will 
scoip or sort out any kind of break slock very efficiently. A system 
of grading the tailings, that is, the rejections of the scalpers, intro- 
duced by James Harrison Carter (Carter-Zimmor patent), was known 
as pneumatic sorting Its obfect was to supplement the work of 
the scalpers by ciaasifymg the tailings by means of air-currents 
lo this end each scalper was followed by a machmc arranged some- 
what like a gravity purifier , that is to say, a current of air drawn 
through the casing of the sorter allowed the heaviest and best 
material to drop clown straight, while the lighter stuff was deposited 
111 one or other of further compartments formed by obliquely placed 
adjustable cant boards bo searching was this grading, that from 
the first sorter of a four-break plant four separations would be 
obtained, the first going to the second break, the aeeond joining the 
first separation from the second sorter and lieing fed to the third 
bleak, while the third went with the best separation of the tlitrd 
boitir to the fourth break, and the last separation from all the 
sorters went straight into the bran sack. The work of the break- 
rolls was greatly simplified and reduced by this sorting process, as 
each particle of broken wheat went exactly to that pair of break- 
rollers for which it was suitatile, instead of all the material being 
run indiscriminately through all the break-rollers and thereby being 
cut up with the ilecessary result of increasing the production of 
small bran 

Ihe object of the purifier, a machine on which milling engineers 
have lavished much thought and labour, is to get away from the 
p -j,. semolina and middlings as much impure matter as possible, 

tliose products may be pure, as millers siw, for 
reduction to flour by the smooth rolls The purifiers used in British 
nil 11s take advantage of the fact that the more valuable portions of 
the wheat berry are hca\ ler than the less valuable particles, such as 
bran and fibrous bodies, and a current of air is employed to weigh 
these fragments of the wheat berry as in a balance and to separate 
thorn while they pass over a silk-covered sieve To this end the 
semolina or middlings are fed on a sieve vibrated by an eccentric 
and sot at a slight downward angle This sieve is installed in an 
air-tight longitudmfd wooden chamber with glass windows on either 
side, through which t|e process of purifying can be watched Up- 
wards through this Sieve a fan constantly draws a current of air, 
which, raising the stock upwards, allows the heavier and better 
material to remain below while the hghter particles are lifted ofif 
and fall on side platforms or channels, whence they are earned 
forwaid and delivered separately. The good matcnal drops through 
the meshes of the silk, and is collected by a worm It is usual to 
clothe the sieve in sections with several aiflercnt meihes of silk so 
that stock of almost identical value, but diflenng size, may be 
treated with uniform accuracy In good purifiers the strength of 
the current can be regulated at will m each section. The tailings of 
apurifu r do not usually exceed lo to i s % of the feed The clothing 
of purifier sheets must be nicely graduated to the clothing of the 
preceding machines Repurification and oven tertiary punfication 
may be necessary under certain conditions In Hungary and other 
parts of Europe, gravity purifiers are much in use Here the material 
i& guided along an open sieve set at a slight angle, while an air- 
current IS drawn up at an acute angle Under the sieve may be ar- 
ranged a series of mclmed boards, the position of which can be varied 
as risjuired The heaviest and most valuable products resist the 
current and drop straight down, while lighter material is carried 
off to further divisions 

From the purifier all the stock except the tasUngii, which 
re<iuire other treatment, should go to the smooth rollers to be madfe 
, .jT mto flour, but hero the rollerman will have to exercise 

* 25 ?® great care and discretion Many of the remarks already 

made m regard to break-rolls apply to smooth rolls, 
notably m respect of parallelisin But instead Of a cutting action, 
the smooth rolls press the material fed to them into flour This 

E ure, however, must be applied with great discrimination, latfe 
Lma with impuritios attached xequirmg quite different tioat- 
from that called for by small pure middlings. The pressure on 


the stock must be Just sufficient and no more Reduction tolls are 
Usually run at a differential speed of about a to 3 The feed must he 
carefully graded, because to pass stock df vatyiim iiize through a 
pair smooth rolls ttOuld be fatal to good work Scratch tblls very 
finely grooved are used for cracking impure semolina ot for reducing 
the tailings of purifiersi The latter often hold fragments of bran, 
which are best detached by rolls grooved about 36 to the inch and 
run at a differential of 3 to 1 The reduction x^uires even more 
roll surface than the break system. To do first-ckiss work a mUl 
should have at least 33 to 40 in 6 ti the breaks and 30 in, on the 
reduction for each sack of tSo lb Of flour per hour. Many engineers 
consider loo to x 10 in on the break, scratch and smooth rolls not 
too much 

The dressing out of the flour from the stock reduced on smooth 
rolls is generally effected by centrifugal machines, which consist 
of a slowly revolving cylinder provided with an internal 
shaft on which are keyed a Humber of iron beaters that 
run at a speed of about 200 revolutions a minute, and fling the feed 
agam*<t the silk clothing of the cylinder What goes through the silk 
IS Collected by a worm conveyor at the bottom of the machine 
Most centrifugals have so-called ** cut-off sheets, with internal 
divisions m tne tail end , these arc intended to separate some 
mterinediate products, which, having been freed from floury particles, 
are treated on some other machme, such as a pair of rolls either 
direct or after a punfier The centrifugal is undoubtedly an efficient 
flour separator, but the plansifters already mentioned are also good 
flour-dressers, especially in dry climates A plansifter mill will have 
no centrifugals, except one or two at the tail end where the material 
gets more sticky and requires more severe treatment 

The yield of flour olitamed in a British roller mill averages 70 to 
73 % of the wheat berry The residue, with the exception of a very 
small proportion of waste, is oflaj, which is divided into various 
grades and sold Profitable markets for Bntish-made bran have 
been found in Scandinavia, and especially m Denmark In mill- 
stone milling the yield of flour probably averaged 73 to 80 %, but 
a certain proportion of this was little more than offal The length of 
the flour yield taken by British millers vanes in different parts of 
the kingdom, because demand vanes In one locality high-class 
patents may be at a premium , m another the call is for a straight 
grade, tea flour contammg as much ol the fai maceous substance 
as can be won from the wheat berry In one district there is a sale 
for nch offals, that is. offals with plenty of flour adhering , m another 
there may be no demand for such offsus Hence, though the general 
principles of roller milling as given aliovc hold good all over the 
country, yet in practice the work of each mill is vaned more or less 
to suit the pccuhanties of the local trade 

Early in the 19th century a French chemist, J J E, Poutet, 
discovered that nitrous acid and oxides of nitrogen act on some 
fluid and semi-fluid vegetable oils, removing their yellow 
tinge and converting a considerable portion of their sub- 
stance mto a white solid The importance of this dis- ®*^"®*^* 
covcn*y, when the physical constitution of wheat is considered, is 
obvious, but it was years before any attempt was made to bleach 
flour The first attempts at bleaching seem to have been made on 
the wheat itself rather than on the flour In 1879 a process was 
jiatented for bleachmg gram by means of chlorine gas, and about 
1891 a suggestion was made for bleachmg gram by means of electro- 
lysed sea-water In 1893 a scheme was put forward for treating 
gram with sulphurous acid, and about two years later it was pro- 
posed lo subject both gram and flour to the influence of electric 
currents In 1893 a patent was granted for the punfication of flour 
by means of fresh air or oxygen, and three years later another in- 
ventor proposed to employ the K6ntgen rays for the same purpose. 
In 1898 Emile Fnchot took out a patent for using ozone and ozonised 
air for flour-bleaching The patent (No 1661 of 1901) taken out by 
J & S Andrews of Belfast recited that flour is known to improve 
greatly if kept for some tiihe after grinding, and the purpose of the 
invention it covered was to bnng about this improvement or con- 
ditioning not only immediately alter gnnding, but also to a greater 
extent than can be effected by keeping Ine process consisted in 
Bubiecting the flour to the action of a suitable gaseous oxidizing 
medium , the inventors preferred air carrying a mmute quantity 
of mtnc acid or peroxide of nitrogen, but they md npt confine them- 
selves to those compounds, having found that chlorme, bromine 
and other substances capable of uberatmg oxygen were also more 
or less efficacious They claimed that while exen^i^ng no deletenoua 
action their treatment made the flour whiter, improved its baking 
c|iialities, and rendered it less liable to be attacked by nutes or other 
organisms Under the patent, No 14006 of 1003, granted to J. N. 
Aisop of Kentucky the flour was tr^ted with atmosphenc air 
which had beeh subjected to the action of an arc or flaming dia- 
charge of electricity, with the purpose of punfymg it and iipprov- 
mg its nutritious' propert^ies The Andrews and Aisop patents 
became the o^ects of extended htigahon in the English courts 
and it was h«Ai that the gaseous mediuin employed by Alacm wgs 
substantially the sanie as that emplo\^ by Andrews, though 
produced eleetrically instead of chemicaUy, and therefore that w 
Aisop process was an infringement of the Andrew patent Varfous 
other patents for more or less similar processes have also been takiti 
out, (G F Z) 
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FLOimiHS^ GUSTilVB (xS3S-x87i)> Frendi nnrclutionist 
«nd writer^ a son of J. P. Ploumis (x794-x867), the physkll0gist, 
was bom at Pam on the 4^1 of Augnst xSgS* In 1863 he imdeir- 
took for his father a course of lectures at the Collie da fVaace^ 
the subject of whid^ was the histoiy of mankinds His theories 
as to the manifold origin of the human race^ how^ver^ gave 
offence to the dergy^ and he was precltided from delivmng a 
second course. He then went to Brussels, where he published 
his lectures under the title of HtsUnte de Vhamme (1863) ; he 
next visited Q^nstantinople and Athens, took port in the Oretan 
insurrection of 1866, spent some time in Italy, where an article 
of his in the Popolo d^luUta caused his arrest and nbprisonment, 
and finally, having returned to France, nearly lost his life m a 
dud with Paul de Cassagnac, editor of the Pays. In Pans he 
devoted his pen to the cause of republicanism, and at lengthy 
having failed in an attempt to organize a revolution at Belleville 
on the 7th of Februi^ 1870, found himself compelled to flee 
from France. Retumu^ t/o Pans on the downfall of Napoleon, he 
soon placed himself at ^ head of a body of 500 tiraiUeurs. On 
account of his insurrectionary proceedings he was taken prisoner 
at Criteil, near Vinoennea, by the provisional government, and 
confined at Mazas on the 7th of December 1870, but was released 
by his men on the night of January ai-za. On the 18th of 
March he joined the Commumsts. He was elected a member of 
the commune by the 90th arrondissement, and was named colonel. 
He was one of the most active leaders of the insurrection, and in 
a sortie against tke Versailles troops m the morning of the 3rd 
of April was killed m a hand-to-hand conflict at Rueil, near 
Malmaison. Besides his Science de Vhomme (Paris, 1869), Gustave 
i^ourens was the author of numerous fugitive pamphlets. 

Sco C. Proles, Les Hammes de la rSvclution de 1S71 (Pans, 1898); 

FLOURENS, MARIE JEAN PIERRE (i794-*x867), French 
physiologist, was born at Maureilhan, near I^ziers, in the depart- 
ment of H^rault, on the isth of April 1794 At the age of fifteen 
he began the study of medicine at Montpellier, where m 1823 
he received the degree of doctor. In the following year he 
repaired to Pans, provided with an introduction from A P. de 
Ciidollc, the botanist, to Baron Cuvier, who received him 
kindty, and interested himself in his welfare At Parts Flourens 
engaged in physiological research, occasionally contributmg to 
literary publications ; and m 1821, at the Ath^nte there, he 
gave a course of lectures on the physiological theory of the 
sensations, which attracted much attention amongst men of 
science. His paper entitled Rccherches experimentales sur les 
propnetis et les fonctions du systhne nerveux dans les ammaux 
vertebreSf in which he, from experimental evidence, sought to 
assign their special functions to the cerebrum, corpora quadri- 
gemina and cerebellum, was the subject of a highly commendatory 
report by (^uvier, adopted by the French Academy of Sciences 
in 1822 He was chosen by Cuvier m 1828 to deliver for him a 
course of lectures on natural history at the College de Prance, 
and in the same year became, in succession to L, A. G. Bose, a 
member of the Institute^ in the division “ ficonomie rurale ” 
In 1830 he became Cuvier’s substitute as lecturer on human 
anatomy at the Jardin du Roi, and in 1832 was elected to the 
post of titular professor, which he vacated for the professorship 
of comparative anatomy created for him at the museum of the 
Jardm the same year. In 1833 Flourens, in accordance with the 
dying request of Cuvier, was appointed a perpetual secretary of 
the AOadpmy of Sciences ; and in 1838 he was returned as a 
deputy for the arrondissement of Briers. In 1840 he was elected, 
in preference to Victor Hugo, to succeed J. F Michaud at the 
French Academy j and in 1845 was created a commander of 
the legion of honour, and in the next year a peer of France 
In March 1847 Flourens directed the attention of the Academy 
of Sciences to the anaesthetic effect of chloroform on animals 
On the revolution of 1848 he withdrew completely from political 
Afe ; and in 1855 he accepted the professorship of natural history 
At ColUge de France. He died at Montgeron, near Paris, 
on the 6th of December 1867. 

BeAdes numerous shorter scientific mamoirs, Floureni published— 
Jsuai sur quells potnts de la doUrtns de la rhfUlston et da la dM- 
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ifoikm (Montpellier, x8i 4) ; EapiHsiwm our le sysMma nerseua (PatiS, 
s 82$U Cours sur U l^ovahete, ei Vembrydlogie (^336} , 

Analyss ratsonnie des travaux de G Cuvier (1841) , Heeherches sur le 
diveloppemsnt des os et des dents (1842) , Anatomie einirale de la peau 
et des membranes muqueuses (1843) ; Buffon. htSiOire de see travouie 
et de sss tdiss (1844) ; FontsneUe, ou de la phlosaphte moderrSe rela- 
Hvement aua sciences physiques (1847) , Thione expinmentsde de la 
iormation des os (1847) , (Euvres computes de Buffon (1833) . De la 
longSvrtS humoine et de la qitanhtS de v%e sur le globe (1834), numexous 
editions , Htsiotre de la aicouverte de la ctrculaiton dusang (1834] , 
Cours de phystologie eompufie (X856) ; Recuetl des Hoges hxsiomques 

m i De la Vie et de rinteUigesue (1858) , De la ratson^ du gSnte, 
* folte (x86i) , Ontologie naturelle (t 80 i) , Examen du Itvte de 
Jif Darwsn sur I* Origin^ des Espices (1864) For a hst of his papers 
see the Royal Society’s Catalogue of Scientific Papers. 

FLOWER, SIR WILUAM HENRY (1831-1899), English 
biologist, was bom at S^atford-on-Avon on the 30th of November 
1831. Qiposing medicine as his profession, he began his studies 
at University College, London, where he showed special aptitude 
for physiology and comparative anatomy and took his M B 
degree m 1851. He then joined the Army Medical Service, and 
went out to the Crimea as assistant-surgeon, receiving the medal 
with four clasps. On his return to England he becathe a member 
of Uie surgical staff of the Middlesex hospital, London, and in 
1861 succeeded J. T. Quekett as curator of the Hunterian 
Museum of the Royal College of Surgeons of England. In 1870 
he also became Hunterian professor, and m 1884, on the death 
of Sir Richard Owen, was appointed to the directorship of the 
Natural History Museum at South Kensington. He died m 
London on the ist of July 1899. Fie made valuable contnbutions 
to structural anthropology, publishing, for example, complete 
and accurate measurements of no less than 1300 human skulls, 
and as a comparative anatomist he ranked high, devoting 
himself especially to the study of the mammalia. He was also 
a leading authority on the arrangement of museums. The greater 
part of his life was spent m their administration, and iti conse- 
quence he held very decided views as to the principles upon 
which their specimens should be set out He insisted on the 
importance of distinguishing between collections intended for 
the use of specialists and those designed for the instruction of the 
general public, pointing out that it was as futile to present 
to the former a number of merely typical forms as to provide 
the latter with a long series of specimens differing only m the 
most minute details. Ills ideas, which were largely and success- 
fully applied to the museums of which he had cliarge, gained wide 
approval, and their influence entitles him to be looked upon as a 
reformer who did much to improve the methods of museum 
arrangement and management. In addition to numerous original 
papers, he was the author of An Introduction to the Osteology of the 
Mammalia (1870) , Fashion in Deformity (i88t) ; The Horse : 
a Study tn Natural History (1890) , Introduction to the Study of 
Mammals, Living and LxUncl (1891) , Essays on Museums and 
other Subjects (1898). He also wrote many articles for the nmth 
edition of the Encyclopaedia Bntanmca. 

FLOWER (Lat fios, flaris , Fr. fleur), a term popularly used 
for the bloom or blossom of a plant, and so by analog for the 
fairest, choicest or finest part or aspect of anything, and in various 
technical senses. Here we shall deal only with its botanical 
interest It is impossible to give a rigid botanical definition 
of the term “ flower,” The flower is a characteristic feature of 
the highest group of the plant kingdom — the flowering plants 
(Phanerogams)-^nd is tlie name given to the association of 
organs, more or less leaf-like in form, which are concerned with 
the production of the fruit or seed. In modem botanical works 
the group 1$ often known as the seed-plants (Spermatophyta) 
As the seed develops from the ovule which has been fertilwcd 
by the pollen, the essential stmetures for seed-production are 
two, VIZ, the pollen-bearer or stamen and the ovule-bearer or 
carpel. These are with few exceptions foliar structures, known 
m comparative morphology as sporophylls, because they bear 
the spores, namely, the microspores or poUen-grajns which are 
developed in the microsporangia or pollen-sacs, and the mega- 
spore, which is contained m the ovule of megaeporangium. 

In Gymnosperms {qv.), which represent the more primitive 

X. x8a 
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type of Med-^plantS; the micro* or I 
asaodated, often in large numbeii^ to s^rate' cones, to 
the term “ flower ” has been i^led. But there is considerable 
difference of opinion as to the relation between these cones 
and the more deflmte and dhkborate structure known as the 
flower m the higher gxottp of seed-plants— the Angiosperms (q.v.) 
—and It is to this more aefliflto structure that we generally refer 
in using the tenu ** flower.” 

flowers are produced from flower-buds, just as leaf-shoots 
arise from leaf-buds. Hiese two kmds of buds have a resemblance 
to each other as regards tlie arrangement and the development 
of their parts ; and it sometimes hs^pens, from injury and 
other causes, that the part of the axis which, in ordinary cases, 
would produce a leaf-bud,^ gives origin to a flower-bud. A 
flower-bud has not m ordinary circumstances any power of 

extension by the contmuous de- 
velopment of its apex. In this 
respect it differs from a leaf-bud. 
In some cases, however, of mons- 
trosity, especially seen m the rose 
(fig. x), the central part is pro- 
longed, and bears leaves or flowers. 
In such cases the flowers^ so far as 
their functional capabilities ate 
concerned, are usually abortive 
This phenomenon is known as pro- 
liferation of tile floral axis. 

Flower-buds, like leaf-buds, arc 
produced in the axil of leaves, 
which are called bracts. 

The term^rar/ is properly applied 
to the leaf from which the primary 
floral axis, whether 
simple or branched, 
arises, while the leaves which arise 
on the axis between the bract and 
the outer envelope of the flower 
are hracteoles or bractlets„ Bracts 
sometimes do not differ from 
the ordinary leaves, as m Veromca 
hedenfolta, Vtnea^ AnagaUts and 
Afuga, In general as regards their 
form and appearance they differ 
from ordinary leaves, the difference 
being greater m the upper than 
in the lower branches of an inflor- 
escence They are distinguished 
by their position at the base of 
the flower or flower-stalk. Their 
arrangement is similar to that of 
the leaves. When the flower is sessile the bracts are often 
applied closely to the calyx, and may thus be confounded with 
It, as m the order Malvaceae and species of Dtantkus and winter 
noomte {Eranihts), where they have received the name of eptcalyx 
or calyctilus In some Rosaceous plants an epicalyx is present, 
due to the formation of stipulary structures by the sepals. In 
many cases bracts act as protective organs, within or beneath 
which the young flowers are concealed in their earliest stage of 
growth. 

When bracts become coloured, as in AmhersHa nobUts, 
Euphorbia splendens, Erica tlegans and Salvia spUndens, they 
may be mistaken for parts of the corolla. They are sometimes 
mere scales or threads, and at other times are undeveloped, 
giving nse to the ^acteate inflorescence of Cruciferae and some 
Boragmaceac. Sometimes they are empty, no flower-buds 
being produced m their axil. A senes of empty coloured bracts 
terminates the inflorescence of Sdlvta Hormtnum, The smaller 
bracts or braoteoles, which occur among the subdivisions of a 
branching inflorescence, often produce no flower-buds, and thus 
anomalies occur in the floral arrangements Bracts are occasion- 
lly persistent, remaining long attached to the base of the 
[uncles, but more usually they are deciduous, falling off early 



Fig, I — Proliferous Rose. 

Sf Sepals transformed into 
loaves, 

p, I’etals multiplied at the 
exponsu of tho stamens, 
which are reduced m 
number 

e, Coloured leaves represent- 
ing abortive caqiels 

a, Axis prolonged, Ix^aring an 
imjioricct flower at its 
apex. 


bgr an art m i l at ia nt lo some inatoii^ Hief iottt of^tbe 
{^,b«x«angiiM»fpoi»ted with other Ihus,thecoiwi 

of fin and the itrobui of the hop aaw compoaed of a series td 
spiralljr onaaged faraM coveruig fertile flowers ; andthesfialea 
on tiie fruit ra the pineimde are of the same nature. At the 
base of the general mabd in umbelUferous plants a whorl ^ 
bracts often exists^ called a gmenl imohtcre, and at the base 
of the smaller umbels or ombellules there is a similar leafy whorl 
called an ttmduetl or partud tnoohucn. In some instances^as in 
fool’s-panley, there is no general involucre, but sunply an 
involucel ; while m other cases, as in fennel or diU (fig. 15), 
neither mvolucre nor mvrflucel is developed. In Compositae 
the name involucre is applied to the bracts surrounding the head 



Fic 3 — Head (capitulum) of 
Mangold (Calendula) ^ showing 
a congeries of flowers, enclosed 
by rows of bracts, t, at the base, 
which are collectively called an 
mvolucre. 



From Straaburger's Lthvbuch 4er 
by permisMon of Oufttav Fitchei 

Fig 3 — Ciipule of Quercus Aegt- 
lops cp, Cupulo , g/, fruits (After 
Duchartre.) 


of flowers (fig 2, i), as in marigold, dandelion, daisy, artichoke. 
This involucre is frequently composed of several rows of leaflets, 
which are either of the same or of different forms and lengths, 
and often lie over each other in an imbricated manner. The 
leaves of the mvolucre are spmy in thistles and in teazel (Z)i/>- 
sacu 5 \ and hooked in burdock. Such whorled or verticiUate 
bracts generally remain separate {polyphyUous)^ but may be 
united by cohesion {gamophyllous), as in many species of Bu- 
pleurum and in Lavatera In Compositae besides the involucre 
there are frequently chaffy and setose bracts at the base of each 
flower, and m Dipsacaceae a membranous tube surrounds eac h 
flower. These structures are of the nature of an epicalyx. In 
the acorn the cuptde or cup (fig. 3) is formed by a growing 
upwards of the flower-stalk immediately beneath the flower, 
upon which scaly or spiny protuberances appear , it is of the 
nature of bracts. Bracts also compose the husky covering of 
the hazel-nut. 

When bracts become united, and overlie each other in several 
rows, it often happens that the outer ones do not produce flowers, 
that is, are empty or sterile. In the artichoke the outer imbri- 
cated scales or bracts are in this condition, and it is from the 
membranous white scales or bracts (paleae) forming the choke 
attached to the edible receptacle that the flowers are produced. 
The sterile bracts of the daisy occasionally produce capitula, 
and give nse to the hen-and-chickens daisy. In place of develop- 
ing flower-buds, bracts may, in certain circumstantes, as m 
proliferous or viviparous plants, produce leaf-buds. 

A sheathing bract enclosing one or several flowers is called 
a spathe. It is common among Monocotyledons, as Narcissus 
(fig. 4), snow-flake. Arum and j^ms* In some palms it is 20 
ft. long, and encloses aoo,ooo flowers. It is often associated 
with mat form of inflorescence termed the spadtx, apd may he 
coloured, as in Anihurium, or white, as in arum lily (Richard^ 
aeikioptca\ When the spadix is compound or branching, as in 
palms, there are smaller spathes, surrounding separate parts of 
the inflorescence. The spathe protects the flowers m their young 
state, and often falls off after they ate developed, or hangs down 
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Fig 4 - Mowt'is of Nartissus 
{Narcissus Tazetta) bursting Irom 
a sheathing bract 6, 


in a withered foim, as in some palms> Typha and Mws. In 
sprasses iAit outer scales or ghunes of the spikdets are sterile 
bracts (fig« 5^ gl ) ; and m Cyperaceae bracts enclose the organs 

of reproduction Bracts are 
frequently changed into com- 
plete leaves This change is 
called phylhdy of bracts, and 
IS seen in species of Planiago, 
especially m the variety of 
Planiago media. Called the 
rose - plantain in gardens^ 
where the bracts become leafy 
and form a rosette round the 
flowering axis Similar changes 
occur in Planiago ma^or, P 
lanceolata, A'juga reptans, 
dandelion, daisy, dahlia and 
m umbelliferous plants The 
conversion of brae ts into 
stamens {siamtnody of bracts) 
has lieen observed m the case 
of Ahtes excelsa. A lengthen- 
ing of the axis of the female 
strobilus of Conifcrae is not 
of infrequent occurrence in 
Crypiomerta japomca^ larch {Lartx europaea), &c , and this is 
usually associated with a lesd-hke condition of the bracts^ and 

sometimes even with 
the development of 
leaf -bearing shoots in 
place of the scales 
The arrangement of 
the flowers on the axis, 
or the ramification of 
the floral axis, is called 
the inflorescence The 
primary axis of the 
inflorescence is some- 
times called the tachts , 
its branches, whether 
terminal or lateral, 
which form the stalks 
supporting flowers or 
clusters of flowers, are 
peduncles, and if small 
Fig 5 — Spikclet of Oal (Av$na sativa) branches are given off 
laid open, showing the sterile bracts gl, gl, Ky thev are called 
or emjity glumes . g, the fertfle or lioml are called 

gliime, with a dorsal awn a, p, the pale, r^oiccls A flower 
fs, an abortive flower having a stajk is called 

pedunculate or pedicel- 
late , one having no stalk is sessile In desc ribing a branching 
inflorescence, it is common to speak of the rachis as the primary 
floral axis, its branches as the secondary floral axes, fjieir divi- 
sions as the tertiary axes, 
and so on, thus avoiding any 
confusion that might s^rise from 
the use of the terms rachis, ped- 
uncle and pediceL 
The peduncle is simple, bearing 
a single flower, as in primrose, 
or branched, as m London-pnde. 
It IS sometimes succulent, as m 
the cashew, in which it forms the 
large coloured expansion sup- 
porting the nut , spiral, as m 
Cyclamen and Valhmeria , or 
spiny, as in Alyssum spinosum. When the peduncle proceeds 
from radical leaves, that is, ftom an axis which is so shortened 
^ to bring the leaves close together in the form of a cluster, as 
in the primrose, auricula or hyacmth, ft is termed a scape. 
The floral a^s may be shortened, assuming a flattened, convex 
or contave form, and bearing numerous flowers, an hi the airti* 




FiO. 6 —Peduncle of Fig 
{Ficus L anca), ending in a 
hollow receptacle, enclosing 
numerous male and female 
flowers^ 


choke, daisy and fig (fig 6) I'he floral axis sometimes appeanaa 
if formed by several peduncles 
united together, constituting a 
fasciated axis, ais m the co^s- 
comb, m which the flowers form 
a peculiar crest at the apex of 
the flattened peduncles Adhe- 
sions occasionally take place 
between the peduncle and the 
bracts or leaves of the plant, as 
in the lime-tree (fig 7). The 
adhesion of the peduncles to the 
stem accounts for the extrar 
axillary position of flowers, as 
m many Solanac/cae, When this 
umon extends for a considerable 
length along the stem, several 
leaves may be interposed be- 
tween the part where the ped- 
uncle becomes free and the leaf 
whence it originated, and it may 
be difficult to trace the con- 
nexion The peduncle occasion- 
ally becomes abortive, and m 
place of bearing a flower, is trans- 
formed into a tendril , at other 
times it IS hollowed at the apex, 
so os apparently to form the 
lower part of the outer whorl of 
floral leaves as in hsckschoUzta 
The termination of the peduncle, 
or the part on which the whorls (TMia platvpkUhi) {nai, 

of the flower are arranged, is 
called the thalamus, torus or re- 
ceptacle. 

There are two distmct types of 
inflorescence — one m which the ^ 
flowers arise as lateral shoots s\ 
from a primary axis, which goes /» 
on elongatmg, and the lateral Flower-bud 
shoots never exceed in their development the length of the 

primary axis beyond their 
point of origin The flowers 
are thus alwa\s axillary 
Exceptions, such as in cruciferous 
plants, are due to the non-appear- 
ance of the bracts. In the other 
type the primary axis terminates 







b (From Vine* 
Students Textiimk 
0/ Ji 0 tany, by per 
mission of Swaa 
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Infloresci lice ol the 


Branch 
Petiole with axillary bud. 
Attached to the peduncle 
IS the bract (h) 

Calyx 
Corolla 
Stamens 
0\ary 




Fig 9 — Head of flowers (capitulum) 
of Scabtosa airopurpurea The inflor- 
escence IS simple and indctcruiuiate, 
and the expansion of the flowers cen- 
tnpetdl, those at the circumierence 
opening first. 

m a single flower, but lateral axes are 
given off from the axils of the bracts, 
which again repeat the primary axis ; 
the development of each lateral axis 
IS stronger than that of the jpnmaiy 
(From suMburg^rS i^gkrheek axis beyond litfS point of OrigUTL Tbs 
flowers produced m this mflorescisTO 
Fig 8 —Raceme of Ltnana are thug Unmnal, The first Vind 
stnata, d, brget, of inflomceuce |S tndeienmnale, 
indefinite or aniUary, Here the gxis 1$ oithojr elongatedi, 
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produdiig flower^buds as it grows^ the lower expanding iSrst 
(fig 8), or It IS shortened and depresned^ and the outer dowers 
expand first (dg. 9) llie expc^ion of the flowers 11^ thus 
ref tin petal, that is^ from base to apex, or from arcumference 
to centre. 

The second kind of inflorescence is determinate, definite or 
iermtnal. In this the axis is either elongated and ends in a solitary 
flower, which thus terminates the axis, and if other flowers are 
produced, they belong to secondary axes farther from the centre ; 

or the axLS is shortened and flat- 
tened, producing a number of 
separate doral axes, the central 
one expanding first, while the 
others are developed in succession 
farther from the centre. The ex- 
pansion of the dowers is m this 
case rentnfugal, that is, from apex 
to base, or from centre to circum- 
ference. It IS illustrated in dg. 10, 
Ranunculus bulbosus ; a* is the 
primary axis swollen at the base m 
a bullvlike manner b, and with 
roots proceeding from it From 
the leaves which are radical pro- 
ceeds the axis ending m a solitary 
terminal dower f. About the 
middle of this axis there is a leaf 
or bract, from which a secondary 
floral axis is produced, ending 
in a single dower less advanced 
than the flower /'. This secondary 
axis bears a leaf also, from which 
a tertiary floral axis a*** is pro- 
duced, bearing an unexpanded solitary dower f** From this 
tertiary axis a fourth is in progress of formation Here f is the 
termination of the primary axis, and this dower expands drst, 
while the other dowers arc developed centnfugally on separate 



Fic TO - Plant of Ranun^ 
cuius hulhosus^ showing deter 
inmato mflorescence 


axes 

A third series of inflorescences, termed mixed, may be recog- 
ni7-ed In them the primary axis has an arrangement belonging 
to the opposite type from that of the branches, or vice versa 
According to the mode and degree of development of the lateral 
shoots and also of the bracts, various forms of both inflorescences 
result 

Amongst indefinite forms the simplest occurs when a lateral 
hhoot produced m the axil of a large single foliage leaf of the plant 
ends m a single flower, the axis of the plant elongatmg beyond, 
as in Veronica hedenfoUa, Vinca minor and Lystmachta nemorum, 
'rhe flower m this case is soltiarv, and the ordinary leaves become 
bracts by producing flower-buds in place of leaf-buds ; their 
number, like that of the leaves of this main axis, is indefinite, 
varying with the vigour of the plant. Usually, however, the 
floral axis, arising itom a more or less altered leaf or bract, 
instead of ending in a solitary flower, is prolonged, and bears 
numerous bractcolcs, from which smaller peduncles are produced, 
and those again m theilr turn may be branched m a similar way 
Thus the flowers are arranged m groups, and frequently very 
complicated forms of mflorcsceni e result When the primary 
peduncle or floral axis, as m fig 8, is elongated, and gives ofl 
pedicels, epding m single flowers, a raceme is produced, as m 
(urrant, hyacinth and barberry. If the secondary fiord axes 
give rise to tertiary ones, the raceme is branching, and forms a 
panicle, as in Yucca glorwsa. If m a raceme the lower flower- 
stalks are developed more strongly than the upper, and thus all 
the flowers are nearly on a level, a corymb is formed, which may be 
simple, as m fig tt, where the primary axis a* gives off secondary 
which end m single flowers ; or branching, where 
the' secondary axes again subdivide If the pedicels ate very short 
or wanting, so that the flowers are sessile, a spike is produpedi as 

S ' in Plantdgo and vervain (Veitiena ofictnalts) ffig. la) If the 
k wike bealii unisexual flowers, as in willow or ha^l (fig. 23), it is an 
Jmenium or catkin, hence such trees are called amenii/erous ; at 


oiher times it becomes succulent^ bearing numerous flowers, 
surrounded by a sheathing bract or spathe, and then it constitutes 
a spadix, which may be simple, as m Arum maeulatum (fig. i4)> 
or branching as m palms. A spike beari^ female flowers only, 
and covered with sades, is a strobifUs, as in the hop In grasses 



Fm 11 Fi(, 12 Fit. 13 

Fig ii — Corymb of Cerasus Mahahb^ terminating an abortive 
branch, at the base of which are modihed leaves in tlie form of scales, 
e a\ Pnmary axis , a", secondary axt*s beanng flowers , b, bract m 
the axils of which the secondary axes arise 
Pig 12 — bpike of Vervain {Veihcna officinalis)^ showing sessile 
flowers on a common rachis T he flowers at the lower part of the 
spike have passed into fniit, those towards the middle arc in full 
bloom, and those at the top are only in bud 

P'lG 13 —Amentum or catkin of Hazel (Cofylus Avellana)^ consist- 
ing of an axis or rachis covered with bracts m the form of scales 
each of which covers a male flower, the stamens of which are seen 
pro] ectmg beyond the scak The catkin falls ofl m a mass, separating 
from the lininch by an articulation 


r 

there are usually numerous sessile flowers arranged m small 
spikes, called locustae or spikelets, which are either set closely 
along a central axis, or produced on secondary axes formed by 
the branching of the central one , to the latter form the term 
panicle is applied 

If the pnmary axis, in place of being elongated, is contracted. 
It gives rise to other forms of indefinite inflorescence. When the 
axis 15 so shortened that the secondary axes arise from a common 
point, and spread out as radii of nearly equal length, each ending 
in a single flower or dividing again in a similar radiating manner, 



(From Str*Hbnrgcr\ / ehrhuth 
tier Bciantkt by permwi^ion of 
(tuRMv ditcher) 

Fig. 14 — Spadix of 
Arum maculatum (After 
WoB^idlo) a, Female 
flowers, b, male flowers, 
r, hairs representing 
stcnle flowers. 



Fig 15 — Compound umbel of Com- 
mon Dill {Anethum graveolens), having 
a primary umbel a, and secondary 
umbels b, without either involucre or 
mvoluceh 


an umbel is produced, as in fig. 15. From the primary floral 
axis a the gecondcuy axes come ofl in a radiating or mnbrdla-like 
manner, and end ui/ small umbels b, which are ctJledl^parittU 
imhds or umbelMes This inflorescence is seen in hemlock ana 
other i^lK^d which are hence called umfielUferous. If 

there are numfirous flowers on a flattened, convex or slightly 
concave igcept^ le , having either very short pedicels or none, q. 
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capittdum (head) is formed; as in dandelion^ daiqr and other 
compbsite plants (hg s); also in scabious (fig. 9) and teazd. 
In the American button-bush the heads are globular^ m some 
species of teazel elliptical, while m scabious and in composite 
pWts, as sunfiower, dandelion, thistle, centaury and mangold, 
they are somewhat hemispherical, with a flattened, slightly 
hollowed, or convex disk If the margins of such a receptacle 
he developed upwards, the centre not developing, a concave 
receptacle is formed, which may partially or completely enclose 
a num^r of flowers that are generally unisexual. This gives rise 
to the peculiar inflorescence of Dorstmta, or to that of the fig 
(fig 6), where the flowers are placed on the inner surface of the 
hollow receptade, and are provided with bracteoles. This m* 
florescence has been called a hypanthodtum. 

Lastly, we have what are called compound indefinite inflores- 
cences. In these forms the lateral shoots, developed centnpetally 
upon the pnmary axis, bear numerous bracteoles, from which 
floral shoots arise which may have a centripetal arrangement 
similar to that on the mother shoot, or it may be different. Thus 
we may have a group of racemes, arranged in a racemose manner 
on a common axis, forming a raceme of racemes or compound 
raceme, as in Asttlbe In the same way we may have compound 
umbels, as in hemlock and most UmMliferae (fig. 15), a com- 
pound spike, as in rye-grass, a compound spadix, as in some 
palms, and a compound capitulum, as in the hen-and-chickens 
daisy Again, there may be a raceme of capitula, that is, a group 
of capitula disposed in a racemose manner, as in PetcLsiteSf a 
raceme of umbels, as m ivy, and so on, all the forms of inflores- 
cence being indefinite in disposition In Eryngtum the shortenmg 
of the pedicels changes an umbel into a capitulum 

The simplest form of the definite type of the inflorescence is 
seen in Anemone nemorosa and in gentianella (Genitana acatUts), 
where the axis terminates in a single flower, no other flowers 
being produced upon the plant This is a solitary terminal 
inflorescence If other flowers were produced, they would arise 
as lateral shoots from the bracts below the firsi-formed flower 
The general name of cyme is applied to the arrangement of a 
group of flowers m a definite inflorescence A cymose inflores- 
cence is an inflorescence where the pnmary floral axis before 
terminating m a flower gives ofl one or more lateral uniflorul 
axes which repeat the process — the development being only 
limited by the vigour of the plant The floral axes are thus 
centriiugally developed. The cyme, according to its develop- 
ment, has been characterized as bt parous or umparous. In fig 16 
the biparous cyme is represented in the flowering branch of 
Cerasitum Here the pnmary axis t ends in a flower, which has 
passed into the state of fruit At its base two leaves are produced, 
in each of which arise secondary axes i* ending in single flowers, 
and at the base of these axes a pair of opposite leaves is produced, 
giving rise to tertiary axes r f ^ ending in single flowers, and 
$0 on Tlie term dtchasium has also been applied to this form 
of cyme 

In the natural order Carophyllaceae (pink family) tlie dichasial 
form of inflorescence is very general In some members of the 
order, as Dianthus barbatus, D carthustanorum, &c , in which 
the peduncles are short, and the flowers closely approximated, 
with a centrifugal expansion, the inflorescence has the form of a 
contracted dichasium, and receives the name of fascicle When 
the axes become very much shortened, the arrangement is more 
complicated in appearance, and the nature of the inflorescence 
can only be recognized by the order of opening of the flowers 
In labiate plants, as the dead-nettle {LamtUm), the flowers are 
produced m the axil of each of the foliage leaves of the plant, 
and they appear as if arranged m a simple whorl of flowers 
But on examination it is found that there is a central flower 
expanding first, and from its axis two secondary axes spring 
bearing solitary flowers ; the expansion is thus centnfugai 
The infloresceilce is therefore a contracted dichasium, the flowers 
being sessile, or nearly so, and the clusters are called verticiHosters 
(fig 17). Sometimes, especially towards the summit of a di- 
db^ium, owing to the eswu^tioii the growing power of the 
plant, only one of the bracts gives origin to a new axis, the other 


rmaining empty; thus the inflorescence becomes unilateral^ 
and further development IS arrested. In addition to the dichasud 
form there are others where more than two lateral axes are 
produced from the pnmary floral axis, each of which m turn 



(From btrashurffer'* Lthtbwh dtr Lofamk, by permiwuon of Guftav FJachcr ) 

Fig x 6. — Cymose inflorescence (dichasium) of Cerasttum oolhnum ; 
successive axes (After Duchai tre ) 

produces numerous axes. To this form the terms truhasial and 
polychasxal cyme have been applied ; but these arc now usually 
designated cymose umbels They are well seen in some species 
of Euphorbia Another term, antkela, has been used to dis- 
tinguish such forms as occur in sever^ species of Luzula and 



Fio 17 — Flowcrmg stalk of the White Dead-nettle (Lamtum 
album) The bracts arc like the ordinary leaves of tlie plant, and 
produce clusters of flowers in their axil The clusters am called 
verticiUasters, and consist of flowers which are produced in a centn- 
fugu manner 

Juneus, where numerous lateral axes arising from tlie primary 
axis grow very strongly and develop in an irregular manner. 

In the unip^ous cyme a number of floral axes are successively 
developed one from the other, but the axis of each successive 
generation, mstead of producing a pair of bracts, produces only 
one. The bata .1 poition of the consecutive axes n>ay become 
much thickened and arranged more or less in a straight line. 
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Slid thus Collectively form an apparent or take axis otsympMum, 
ioad the inflorescence thus simulates a ntceme. In the tme 
nceme, however^ we find only a single axis^ producing m success 
tion a series of bracts^ from which the floral pedundes arise ae 
lateral shoots, and thus each flower is on the same side of the 
floral axis as the bract in the axil of which it is developed , but 
in the uniparo^ cyme the flower of each of these axes, the basal 
portions of which unite to fprm the false axis, is situated on the 
opposite side of the axis to the bract from which it apparently 
arises (fig i8), The oract is not, however, the one from whi( h 
the axis terminating in the flower arises, but is a bract produced 
upon It, and gives ongin in its axil to a new axis, the basal portion 
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Fin i8 - Ilclicoul cyiuo of a snocies of Aliiroemena <i, 

At soparato axes successively developed in 1 ho avils of the corre- 
spouflmfi bracts 64, Ac , and ending in a flower /, /, Ac I he 
wttolo aj)pears to form a simple racomc ol which the axes form the 
intemoclcs 

Fic* H) Scorjnoidal or cicmal cyme of For^,ot-me-not {Myosoiis 
paiustris) 

Fi« 20 —Diagram of definite floral axes ft, r, d, e, itc 

Fig 2 1 —Flowering stalk of Ragwort (Senecto) 1 ho flowers arc 
in heads (capitula), and open from the circumfc rence inwards m an 
mdchnite centripetal manner The heads of flowers, on the other 
hand, taken collectively, expand centnfugally --the central one a 
first. 

of which, constituting the next part of tlie false axis, occupies 
the angle between this bract and its parent axis — the bract 
from \\huh the axis really does arise being situated lower down 
upon the same side of the axis with itself ITic uniparous cyme 
presents tw'o forms, the scorptoid or ctcntal and the hclicoU or 
bastryehmd. 

In the scorpioicl cyme the floWers are arranged alternately m a 
double row along one side of the false axis (fig 19), the bracts 
when developed forming a second double row on the opposite 
ddte; the whole nvfloArescencc usually curves on itself like a 
acorpion’s tail, hence its name In fig 30 is shcm*n a diagram- 
matic sketch of this attattgement. The false axis, a h c d, v& 
formed by successive generations of unifioral axes, the flowers 
hctnur arranged along one side ahemately and m a double row ; 
hod the bracts beeh developed they would have formed a similar 
doiihle, row on the opposite side of the false axis \ the whole 


mfldresoMsce is represented as curved on itself. The inflorescences 
m the family Boi^naeeae are usually regarded as true scorpioid 
cymes. 

In the helicoid C3mRe there is also a< false. ax]$ formed by the 
baSal portion of the separate axes, but the flowers are not placed 
in a double row, but m a single row, and form a spiral or helix 
round the false axis. In Ahtroemeria, as represented m r 3 , 
the axis cods m a flower (cut off m the figure) and bears a leaf 
From the axil of this leaf, that is, between it and the primary 
aias arises a secondary axis ending in a flower ^d 
producing a loaf about the middle. From the axil of this leaf 
a tertiary floral axis ending m a flower takes origin. 
In this case the axes are not arranged m two rows along one 
side of the false axis, but are placed at regular intervals, so as 
to form an elongated spiral round it. 

Compound definite inflorescences are by no means common, 
but m Streptocarpus polyanthus and m several calceolarias 
we probably have examples. Here there arc scorptotd cymes of 
pairs of flowers, each pair consisting of on older and a younger 
flower- 

Forms of inflorescence occur, in whicli both the deflnile 
and indefinite types are represented — tnt^ed inflorescentei». 
Ihus in Composite plants, such as hawkweeds(/ii^nr<;ia) 
and ragworts (Senecto, fig. 21), the heads of flowers, 
taken as a whole, are developed centnfugally, the c^aco, 
termuial head first, while the florets, or small flowers, 
on the receptacle, open centripetally, those at the circumference 
first So aho iti I^biatae, such as dead-nettle (TMmtum), the 
different whorls of inflorescence are developed centripetally, 
while the florets of the verticillnster are centrifugal This mixed 
character presents difficulties 111 such cases as Labiatac, when* 
the leaves, in place of retaining their ordinary form, become 
bracts, and thus might lead to the supposition of the whole 
senes of flowers being one inflorescence. In such cases the cymes 
are desenbed as spiked, racemose, or nanicled, according to 
circumstances In Saxtjraga umhrosa (London-pnde) and m 
the horse-chestnut wc meet witli a raceme of scorpioid cymes , 
m sea-pink, a capitulum of contracted scorpioid cymes (often 
called a glomerulus), m lauruslmus, a compound umbel of 
dichasial cymes ; a scorpioid cyme of capitula in Vernonui 
seorptotdes. The so-called catkins of the birdi are, in reality, 
spikes of contracted dichasial cymes. In the bell-flower (Ccw- 
pantda) there is a racemose uniparous cyme In the privet 
(lAgustrum vtdgarc) tlierc are numerous racemes of dichasia 
arranged m a racemose manner along an axis , the wJiole inflores- 
cence thus has an appearance not unlike a bunch of grapes, 
and has been called a thyrsus 

Tahuiar View of Infi oresccnces 

A, Indefinite Centripetal Inflorescence 

I F lowers solitar) , axillary. Vincas Veronica kederifoha, 

II, Flowers in groups, j)edic< llat^* 

I Elongated lonn (R.ici me), Hvacinth^ Labitrnum, Currant 
(Corymb), Ornitkogaluw 

2. Contracted or shortened form (Umbel), Cowslip, 
A strati tin 

ITI Flowers m groups, sessile 

I Elongated lonn (Sjnke), Planta^o 
(Spikeltt), Cf raises 
(Anuntura, Catkin), Ti tllow, Hazel 
(Spadix) A mm, some Palins 
(Strobilns), Hop 

2 , Contracted or Mhortened form (Capituhim), Dmsy, Dande^ 
Uon, Scabious 

IV. (impound Indciinitc Inflorescence 
a Compound Spike, li\e crass 
ft Compound Spadix, Pdms 
c Compourui RaCemc, Astilhe 

d Compound Umbel, Memlach and most Umbeli^ferao* 
e Raceme of Capitula, Petasites 
f Raoemc of Umbels, Jvy 

B. Definite Centrifugal lafibrcscence 

I Flowfers solitary, tertfimal GenHaiMUa, Tuhp 

11 . Flowers in Cymes 

In Unipareus Cyma. . 

a, Helicoid Cyme (axes formmg a spiral), 

Elongatea foiro, AlstroeHneria 
Contiaeted fdnb; Witsenia ttfryndbozu. 
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bk Scorpicttd Cyme (MKfs imdateral, two wws). 

¥:roiifl;ai;ecl iom» J^g§t-m-not, ^ymphyl^um» 

Henbane 

Contacted iotm, Erodium^ Alchemilla artmitsis 
3. BinarousCyme (Dichotomous)> including 3-5-chotoinoua 
<>mes (Dichasium, Cympee Uml)el» Anthela)* 

a. £lpng«ited form, Caras^tMm, SMarta ^ 

b, Contracti-d form (VcrliciUaster), Dead-Mile, P^lal^- 

gnnuiiii 

3 Compound Infinite Infloreftcence. Sirepioc^rpus poly* 
anthus, many Caiceolana>» 

C. Mixed Inflore'iccnce 

Ractnic ol Scorpioid Cymes, Hor^e-cheeinul 
Scorpioid Cvme of Capitula, Vernonta soorptOides 
Compound Umbel of uicbotomous C ymCb, fiaurusitntis 
Capitulum of contracttd ^i'OirpiOKl Cymes (Glomerulus)^ 
Sea*p%HkK 

The flower consists of the floral axis Iwamng the aporophylls 
(stamens and carpels), usually with certain protective envelapes 

Ihe axis is usually very much 
contracted, no inier- 

t^wer. 

oped^ and the portion 
bearing the floral leaves, termed 
the ihalanm or torus, frequently 
expands into a conical, flattened 
or hollowed expansion , at other 
times, though rarely, the inter- 
nodes are developed and it is 
elongated. Upon this torus the 
parts of the flower are arranged 
m a crowded manner, usually 
forming a series of verticils, the 
parts of which alternate ; but 
they are sometimes arranged 
spirally especially if the floral 
axis be elongated. In a typical 
flower, as m fig. 32 , we recognize 
four distinct whorls of leaves 
an outer whorl, the calyrt of 
sepals , within it, another whorl, 
the parts alternating with those 
of the outer whorl, the corolla of 
petals , next a whorl of parts 
alternating with the parts of 
the corolla, the androecium of 
stamens ; and m the centre the 
gynoeaum of carpels Fig. 23 is 
a diagrammatic representation 
of the arrangement of the parts 
of such a fiower , it is known as 
u floral diagram The flower is 
supposed to be cut transversely, 
and the parts of each whorl 
are distinguished by a different 
symlxd Of these whorls the 
two internal, forming the sporo- 
phylls, constitute the essential 
organs of reproducrtxon , the two 
outer whorlb are the protective 
covenngs or floral envelopes. The 
sepals are generally of a greenish 
colour , their function is mamly 
protective, shielding the more 
delicate internal organs before 
the flower opens. The petals are 
usually showy, and normally 
alternate with the sepals. Some- 
times, as usually in monocoty- 
ledons, the calyx and corolla are 
similar; in such cases the term 
periatUhf or pertgone, is applied 
^ Thus, in the tulip, crocus, hiy, 

hyacittth, we speak of the parts of the perumth, in place of 
Myx atid corolla, although in these plants th^re is an outfo 
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whorl (calyx), of three parts, and an inner (cerpUa), of a 
similar numl^r, alternating with them* When the parU of 
the calyx are m appearance like petals they are to be 
peialotd, as m Liliaceae. In some cases the petals have the 
appearance of sepals, then they arc sepaloid, as in Junca^ceae 
In plants, as Nymphaea alba, where a spiral arranj^nlertt of the 
floi^ leaves occur, it is not easy to say where the calyx ends 
and the corolla begins, aii these two whurW pass insensibly into 
each other. When both calyx and corolla are present, the plants 
are dtchbimyddaus ; when one only is present, the flower is 
termed fkonocldamydeou^ or eipetatau$, having no petals (fig. 24) 
Sometimes both are absent, When the flower is achlamydeous, 
or naked, as in willow The outermost senes of the essential 
organs, collectively termed the androecium, is composed of the 
microsporophylls known as the staminal leaves or stamens In 
their most differentiated form each consists of a stalk, the 
filament (fig. 25, /), supporting at its summit the anther 
{a), consisting of the pollcn-sacs which contain the powdery 
pollen {p), the microspores, which is ultimately disUiarged 
therefrom. The gynoecum or pisUl is the central portion 
of the flower, terminating the floral axis; It ainsisis of one 
or more carpels (megasporophylls), either separate (fig. 22, c) 
or combined (fig. 24) The parts distinguished m the pistil 
are the ovary (fig 26, 0), which is the lower portion enclosing 
the ovules destined to become seeds, and the sUgma (g), a portion 
of loose cellular tissue, the receptive surface on whidi the pollen 
IS deposited, which is either sessile on the apex of the ovary, 
as in the poppy, oi* is separated from it by a prolonged portioi^^ 
called the style (s) The androecium and gynoeoium are not 
present m all flowers When both are present the flower is» 
hermaphrodite, and m descriptive botany such a flower is 
indicated by the symbol ^ . When only one of those organs 
IS present the flower is unisexual or diclinous, and is either male 
{^iamtnaie), J , or female {ptsHUate), ? . A flower then normally 
consists of l^e four scries of Icaves-^alyx, corolla, androecium 
and gynoccium^’-^d when these are all present tiie flower is 
complete. These are usually densely crowded 
upon the thalamus, but in some instaacca, 
after apical growth has ceased in the axis^ 
an elongation of portions of the receptacle 
by intercalary growth occurs, by Which 
changes in the position of the parts may be 
brought alx>ut Thus in y an elonga- 

tion of the axis betwixt the calyx and the 
corolla takes place, and m this way they are 
separated by an interval Again, m the 
passion-flower {Passi flora) the stamens are 
separated from the corolla by an elongated 

portion of the axis, which has consequently Fig 27 Calyx 

been termed the androphore ; and m Passi- and pistil of Frax- 

flora also, fraxmella (fig 27), Cappan- 

daccae, and some other plants, tlie ovary is pistff^^^tcmsistg of 

raised upon a distinct stalk termed the several carpels, 

gynophore; it is thus separated from the which are elevated 

stamens, and is said to be sHpitate. Usually ^ gyno- 

the successive whorls of the flower, disposed from thfireMoSicle 

from below upwards or from without m- 

wards upon the floral axis, are of the same numl>er of parts, or 

arc a multiple of the same number of parts, those of one whorl 

alternating with those of the whorls next it. 

In the more primitive types of flowers ^ torus is more or 
less convex, and the senes of organs follow in regular succession, 
culminating m the carpels, m the formation of which the growth 
of the axis is closed (fig 28) This arrangement^ is known as 
hypogynous, the other senes (calyx, corolla and stamens) being 
benea^ {hypo-) the gynoecium. In other caseif, the apex of tha 
growing point ceases to develop, and the parts below form ^ 
around it, from the rim of which the outer members of the flower 
are developed around {pdn-) the carpels, which are formed from 
the apex of the growing^pomt at the bottom of the cup* This 
arran^ment is known as pertgynous (fig. 2 q). In maw cases 
this is earned farther and a cavity is formed which hf rooiM ovc|r 



Ftc. 24 Fir, 2(S 

Fig 22- Flower of Saium 
ruhen^ 5, Sepals, /y, petals, a, 
stamens, c, carpels 

tiG 23— Diagram of a com- 
pletely symmetncal flower, con- 
sisting of foul whorls, each of 
five parts s, Sepals , p, petals , 
a, stamins, r, carpels, 

jb ic 24 « — Monochlamydeous 
fap&talouii) flower of Goosc- 
loot (Qheno podium), consisting 
of a single perianth (calyx) of five 
liarts, enclosing five stamens, 
which arc opposite the divisions 
of the perianth, owing to the 
absence of the pc tals 

Fig 25 — Stamen, consisting 
of a filament (stalk) / and an 
anther a, containing the pollen p, 
which IS discharged through slits 
m the two lobes of the anther 
Fxc 26— The pistil of Tobacco 
{Hiootiana Tabacunt), don'sistmg 
m the ovary 0, containing 
ovules, tlie style £- and the 
collate stigma g The pistil is 
placed on the receptacle r, at the 
extremity of the peduncle. 
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Iw tile carpels, so tiuit tiie outer members of the flower spring 
from the edge of the receptacle which is immediately above the 
ovary (epigynous), hence the term epigyny (fig. 30). 

Fxg. Fxc 29, Fxg. 30. 

Figs, sS, 29 and 30 -^Piagrams lUustraiixxg liypogyny, pengyny 
and opigyny of the flower, a, Stamens. carpels, petals. 
s, sepals. 

When a flower consists of parts arranged m whorls it is said 
to be cydtr, and if all the whorls have an equal number of parts 
and are alternate it is eucydtc (figs. 22, 23). In 
contrast to the cyclic flowers arc those, as m Magnoli- 
//ofTwr, aceae, where the parts are in spirals (acydtc). Flowers 
which are cyclic at one portion and spiral at another, 
as in many Ranunculaceae, are tenned hemteydte. In spiral 
flowers the distinction into series is by no means easy, and usually 
there is a gradual passage from scpaloid through petaloid to 
etaminal parts, as in the water-lily family, Nymphaeaceae (figs. 
31, 32), although m some plants there is no such distmction, 



Flo 32 Pi<» 31 

T fom Slr«i'»hMigcr’R 7 tAt Book of Boiaov^ liy pernusdon of MaLmillnn *Sr Co , T td 

Figs 31 and 32 - White Water lily hig 31 flower, flg 32 
successive stages, a-/, in the transition from petals to stamens 
(\ftcr Wossidlo ) 

parts being all petaloid, as m Trolltus Normally, the parts of 
successive whorls alternate ; but in some cases we find the parts 
of one whorl opposite or superposed to those of the next whorl. 
In some cases, as m the vme-family Ampelidaceae, this seems 
to be the ordinary mode of development, but the superposition 
of the stamens on the sepals m many plants, as m the pink family, 
Caryophyllnceac, is due to the suppression or abortion of the 
whorl of petals, and this idea is borne out by the development, 
in some plants of the order, of the suppressed whorl As a rule, 
whenever we find the parts of one whorl superposed on those of 
another we may suspect some abnormality. 

A flower is said to be svmmetrtcal when each of its whorls 
consists of an equal number of parts, or when the parts of any 
one whorl are multiples of that preceding it. Thus, a sym- 
metrical flower may have five sepals, five petals, five stam^ais and 
five carpels, or the number of any of these parts may be ten, 
twenty or some multiple of five. Fig 23 is a diagram of a 
symmetrical flower, wi^ five parts in each whorl, altemating 
with each other. Fig. 33 is a diagram of a symmetrical flower 
of 'stone^crop, with five sepals, five altemating petals, ten 


stam^ and five carpels. Here the number of parts in tne 
staminal whorl is double that m the others, and in such a case 
the additional five parts form a second row altemating with 
the others. In the staminal whorl especially xt is common to 
find additional rows. Fig. 34 shows a symmetrical flower, with 
fivejparts m the three outer rows, and ten divisions in the inner. 
In this case it is the gynoecium which has an additional number 
of parts Fig. 35 shows a flower of heath, with four divisions 
of the calyx and corolla, eight stamens m two rows, and four 
divisions of the pistil In fig. 

36 there are three parts m 
each whorl; and m fig. 37 
there are three divisions of 
the calyx, corolla and pistil, 
and six stamens m two rows. 

In all these cases the flower 
is symmetrical. In Mono- 
cotyledons it IS usual for the 
staminal whorl to be double, 
it rarely havmg more than 
two rows, whilst amongst 
dicotyledons there are often 
very numerous rows of 
stamens. The floral envelopes 
are rarely multiplied Flowers 
m which the number of parts 
m each whorl is the same, are 
isomerous (of equal numl^r) ; 
when the number in some of 
the whorls is different, the 
flower is amsomerous (of un- 
equal number). The pistil- 
late whorl IS very liable to 
changes It frequently 
happens that when it is fully 
formed, the number of its 
parts is not m conformity 
with that of the other whorls 
In such circumstances, how- 
ever, a flower has been called 
symmetrical, provided the 
parts of the other whorls are 
normal, — the permanent state 
of the pistil not being taken 
into account in determining 
symmetry. Thus fig 38 shows 
a pentamerous symmetrical 
flower, with dimerous pistil 
S)rmmctry, then, m botanical 
knguage, has reference to a 
certain definite numencal 
relation of parts. A flower 
m which the parts are 
arranged in twos is called 
dtmerom; when the parts of 
the whorls are three, four or 
five, the flower is tntnerous, 
tetramerous or pentamerous^ 
respectively. The symmetry 
which is most commonly met with is tnmerous and pentamerous 
— the former occurring generally among monocotyledons, the 
latter among dicotyledons Dimerous and tetramerous sym- 
metry occur also among dicotyledons. 

The various parts of the flower have a certain definite relation 
to the axis. Thus, in axillary tetramerous flowers (fig. 35), one 
sepal IS next the axis, and is <klled superior or posterior ; another 
is next the bract, and is mftnor or anteriw, and the other 
are lateral ; and certain tmns are u^ed to indicate that position. 
A plane passing through the antenor and posterior sepal and 
through the floral axis is tenned the median plane of the flower ; 
a plane cutting it at right angles, and passing through the lateral 
sepals, 1$ the lateral plane ; whiUt the planes which bisect the 





Fig 37. 


Fig 38, 


Fig 33 — Diagrammatic section 
of a symmetrical pentamerous 
flower of Stone-crop (Sedum)^ con- 
sisting of five sepals (s), live petals 
{/>) alternating \vilh the sepals, ten 
stamens (a) m two rows, and five 
carpels (r) containing ovules The 
dark lines {d) on the outside of the 
carpels are glands 

Fi(, 34 - Diagram of the flower 
of Max {Ktnum)t consisting of five 
sepals (?), five petals (^). five 
stamens («r), and five carpels (c). 
each of which is partially divided 
into two The dots represent a 
whorl of stamens which has dis- 
appeared It IS pcnlaiiicrous, com- 
plete, symmetrical and regular 
Fig 35— Diagram of the flower 
of Heath {Erua), a regular tetra- 
mcrous flower 

Fig 36 Diagram of the tnmer- 
ous symmetrical flower of Ins 
Flu 37 —Diagram of the sym- 
mc^tncal tnmerous flower of Fritil- 
lary (FrUtllarta) 

Fig 38 — Diagram of the flower 
of Saxifrage ( Saxtfraga tndactyhtes) 
The calyx and corolla consist of 
five parts, the stamens are ten m 
two rows, while tlie pistil has only 
two parts developed 
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wlglei lormad tbe Intend and median planet are tbe 
fittHM, and m them flowen tbe petals which alternate wiw the ' 
aepds are cut by tbe diagonal planes. 

In a pentamerous flower one sepal may be superior, as m the 
calyx of Rosaoeae and Labiatae ; or it may be mferior, at in 
the calyx of I.i^uminosae (fig. 39)— the reverse, by the law of 
alternation, being the case wim tibe petals. Thus, in the blossom 
of the pea (figs, 39, 4b), the odd petal (vexfllum) ft » superior. 



Fig 39 — Diagram of flower Fig, 40 — Flower of Fea 
of Sweet-pea (Lathyrus), showing (PUum sattvum), showing a papi- 
five sepals {s), two superior, one lionaceous corolla^ with one 
inferior, and two lateral j l&ve petal superior (st\ called the 
petals ip), one superior, two in- standard (vexillum), two inferior 
ferior, and two lateral , ten (car) called the keel (canna), 
stamens in two rows (a) ; and and two lateral (a) called Wings 
one caxpel (r) (alae) The calyx is marked c 

while the odd sepal is inferior. In the order Scrophulariaceae 
one of the two carpels is posterior and the other anterior^ whilst 
m Convolvulaceac the carpels are arranged laterally. Sometimes 
the twisting of a part makes a change m the position of other 
parls^ as m Orchids^ where the twisting of the ovary changes 
the position of the lahelltim 

When the different members of each whorl are like in size and 
shape^ the flower is said to be regular ; while differences in the 
size and shape of the parts of a whorl make the flower irregular, 
as in the papilionaceous flower^ represented in flg 30. When a 
flower can be divided by a single plane into two exactly similar 
parts, then it is said to be zygomorphtc Such flowers as Papilio- 
naceae, Labiatae, are examples In contrast with this arc 
poly symmetrt cal or artmoraorphic flowers, which have a radial 
s>mmctry and tan be divided by several planes mto several 
exactly similar portions , such are all regular, symmetneal 
flowers When the parts of any whorl are not equal to or some 
multiple of the others, then the flower is asymmetrical This 
want of symmetry may be brought about in various ways 
Alteration in the symmetneal arrangement os well as in the 
I ompleteness and rcgulanty of flowers has been traced to sup- 
pression or the non-development of parts, degeneration or imperfect 
formation, cohesion or union of parts of the same whorl, adhesion 
or union of the parts of different whorls, mulitpltcaiton of parts, 
and deduplication (sometimes called chonsis) or splitting of parts. 

By suppression or non-appearance of a part at the pUice where 
it ought to appear if the structure was normal, the symmetry 
or completeness of the flower is disturbed. This suppression 
when conflned to the parts of certain verticils makes the flower 
asymmetneaL Thus, m many Caryophyllaceae, as Polycarpon 
and Holosteum, while the calyx and corolla are pentamerous, 
there are only three or four stamens and three carpels ; in 
Impaiiens Noli-me-tangere the calyx is composed of three parts, 
while the other verticils liave five , in labiate flowers there are 
five parts of the calyx and corolla, and only four stamens ; and 
in Tropaeolum pentaphyllum there are five sepals, two petals, 
eight stamens and three carpels. In all these cases the want of 
symmetry is traced to the suppression of certain parts. In the 
last-mentioned plant the normal number is five, hence it is said 
that there are three petals suppressed, as shown by the position 
of the two remaining ones , there are two rows of stamens, 
m each of which one is wanting; and there ore two carpels 
suppressed. In many instances the parts which are afterwords 
suppressed can be seen in the ear^ stages of growths and occasion* 
ally some vestiges of them neimam m the fully developed flower. 
By the suppression of j the verticU of die stamens, or of tha 
carpels, flowers become weisaxuat or didimna^ and by tbe 
suppression of ono or both of the floral envelopes^ monochlomy^ 
deous and achlamydeowi iomrs are producedi The suppression' 


ofrparts of the flower may be carried so far that at last a flower 
consists of onW one part of one whorl. In the Euphorbiaceae we 
have an excellent example of the gradpal suppression of parts, 
where from an apetalous^ trunerous^ stammal flower we pass to 
one where one of the stamens is suppressed, and then to forms 
where two of them are wanting. We next have flowers in which 
the calyx is suppressed, and its place occupied by one, two or 
three bracts (so that the jflower is, properly speaking, achlamy* 
deous), and only one or two stamens are produced. And finally, 
we find flowers consisting of a sin|;le stamen with a bract There 
1$ thus traced a degradaiton, as it is called, from a flower with 
three stamens and three divisions of the calyx, to one with a 
single bract and a single stamen. 

Degeneration, or the transformation of parts^ often gives nse 
either to an apparent want of symmetry or to irregularity m 
form. In unisexual flowers it is not uncommon to find vestiges 
of the undeveloped stamens m the form of filiform bodies or 
scales In double flowefs transformations of the stamens and 
pistils take place, so that they appear as petals In Canna, 
what are called petals are m reality metamorphosed stamens 
In the capitula of (ompositac we sometimes find the florets 
converted mto green leaves. The limb of the calyx may appear 
os a nm, as 111 some Umbelliferae , or as pappus, m Compositae 
and Valeriana In Scrophularta the fifth stamen appears as a 
scaie-hke body ; in other Scrophulariaceae, as m Pentstemon, 
It assumes the form of a filament, with hairs at its apex in place 
of an anther. 

Cohesion, or the union of parts of the same whorl, and adhesion, 
or the growing together of parts of different whorls, are causes 
of change both as regards form and symmetry. Thus m Cucurhtta 
the stamens are originally five in number, but subsequently 
some cohere, so that three stamens only are seen m the mature 
flower Adhesion is well seen in the gynostemium of orchids, 
where the stamens and stigmas adhere. In Copparidaceae 
the calvx and petals occupy their usual position, but the axis 
IS prolonged m the form of a gynophore, to which the stamens 
are united. 

Multiplication, or an increase of the number of parts, gives 
rise to changes We have already alluded to the interposition 
of new members in a whorl This takes place chiefly in the 
stammal whorl, but usually the additional parts produced form 
a symmetneal whorl with the others In some m''tanres, 
however, this is not the case Thus m the horse-chestnut there 
IS an interposition of two stamens, and thus seven stamens are 
formed in the flower, which is asymmetrical. 

Parts of the flower are often increased by a process of deduplica- 
tion, or chonsis, i e the sphttmg of a part so that two or more 
parts are formed out of what was originally one. Thus in (Vuci- 
ferous plants the stammal whorl consists of four long stamens 
and two short ones {teiradynamous) The symmetry in tlie flower 
IS evidently dimerous, and the abnormality m the androeciurr, 
where the four long stamens are opposite the posterior sepals, 
takes place by a splitting, at a very early stage of development, 
of a single outgrowth into two Many cases of what was con- 
sidered chonsis are m reality due to the development of stipules 
from the stammal leaf. Thus m Dicenira and Corvdalts there 
are six stamens in two bundles , the central one of each bundle 
alone is perfect, the lateral ones have each only half an anther, 
and are really stipules formed from the stammal leaf. Branching 
of stamens also produces apparent want of symmetry , thus, 
in the so-called polyadelphous stamens of Hypericaceae tliere 
are really onlv five stamens which give off numerous branches, 
but the basal portion remaining short, the branches have the 
appearance of separate stamens, and the flower thus seems 
asymmetrical 

Cultivation has a great effect in causing changes m the s-arious 
parts of jilants. Many alterations in form, size, number and 
adhesion of parts are due to the art of the horticulturist. The 
changes m the colour arid forms of flowers thus produced are 
endless. In the^dahlia the florets are rendered quilled, and are 
ma 4 ® to assume many glowing colours. In pelargonium the 
flowers have been rendered larger and more showy , and such is 
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also the case with the Ramnctiusl ttic auricula and the carna- 
tion. Some flowers, with spurred petals m their ushal state, 
as columbine, are changed bo that the spurs disappear ; and 
others, as Lmaria, in which one petal only is usually spurred, 
are altered so aS to have all the petals spurred, and to present 
what are called pelormi varieties. 

As a convenient method of expressing the arrangement of the 
parts of the flower, flotal formulae have been devised. Several 
modes of expression are employed The following is a very 
simple mode whicjh has been proposed — The several whorls 
arc represented by the letters S (Sepals), P (petals), St (stamens), 
C (cai^els), and a figure marked after each indicates the numlier 
of parts in that whorl. Thus the formula S;iP^St^C5 means that 



Fig 41. 



Fig 41 — Totramcrous monochlamydcous male flower of the 
Notllo (tfvtica) 

Fto 42 —Diagram to illustrate* valvular or valvato aestivation, m 
whit-h the parts are ])ldcfCl 111 a circle^ without overlapping or folding 
Fkjt 4^ Ditiguiiu tt) illustrdtc mduphcativt or luduplicatc 
aestivation, 111 which the pai ta of the verticil arc slightly turned 
inwards at the edges 


the flower is perfect, and has pentamerous symmetry, the whorls 
being isomcrous. Such a flower as that of Sedum (hg 33) would 
be represented by the formula S5P5Stg+gC„, where Stg+B indicates 
that the staminal whorl consists of two rows of five parts each 
A flower such os the male flower of the nettle (fig. 41) would l>e 
expressed S4P0St4CB, When no other mark is appended the 
whorib are supposed to be alternate , hut if it is desired to mark 
the position of the whorls special symbols are employed Thus, 
to express the superposition of one whorl upon another, a Imc is 
drawn between them, e g. the symbol SbP^ f St^Cfl is the formula 
of the flower of Primulaceae. 

Tlie manner m which the parts are arranged in the flower-bud 
with respect to each other before opening is the aestivation or 
praefloratton. The latter terms are applied to tlie flowcr-bud 
in the same way as vernation is to the luuf-lmd, and distinctive 
names liave been given to the different arrangements exhibited, 
both by the leaves individually and in their relations to each 
other As regards each leaf of the flower, it is either spread out, 
as the sepals in the bud of the lime-tree, or folded upon itself 
(condupheate), as m the petals of some species of Lystmachta, 
or slightly folded mwards or outwards at the edges, as m the 



Pig. 44- Pio* 45- Fig. 46 

Fig 44 — Diagram to illustrate redupHcatl\'e or reduplicate 
aostivatxou, in which the parts ot the whorl are slightly turned out- 
wards at the edges 

Fic. 45 — Diagram to illustrate contorted or twisti <1 aestivation, m 
which the parts ot the whorl are Overlapped by each other in turn, 
and are twisted on tlieir axis 

Ficr, 46 -Diagram to illustrate the qumcuncial aestivation, in 
which the parts of the flower are arranged m a spiral cycle, so that 
X and 2 are wholly external, 4 and 5 arc internal, and 3 is partly 
external and partly overlapped by i, 

calyx of some species of clematis and of some herbaceous plants, 
rolled up at the edges (involute or revblute), or folded trons- 
b^omiDff crumpM or eortugaiedf as in the poppy, 
ir VUaiitthe ports of a whorl are (daced in an exact circle, and are 


applied to each other by their hedges only. Without weflappbig 
or being folded, thus resembling the vaives of a seed-vessel, 
the aestivation is valvaie (fig. 42) ThO'edges of eadi of the ports 
may be turned eithfer mwardiB or outwards ; lA the former case 
the aestivation is tndupltcaie (fig. 43^, m the latter case fedupheaie 
(fig 44). When the ports of a single whorl are placed m a circle, 
each of them exhibiting a torsion Of its axis, so that by one of its 
sides it overiaps its neighbour, whilst its side os overlapped m like 
manner by that standing next to it, the aestivation is twisted 
or contorted (fig 45) This arrangement is ^characteristic of the 
flower-buds of Malvaceae and Apocynaceae, and it is also seen 
in Convolvubtceac and Caryophyllaceae* W^cn the flower 
expands, the traces of twisting often disapbear, but sometimes, 
as in Apocynaceae, tiiey remain. Those forms of aestivation 
arc such as occur m cyclic flowers, and they are included under 
Circular aestivation. But in spiral flowers we have a different 
arrangement , thus the leaves of the calyx of Camellia japomca 
cover each other partially like tiles on a house. This aestivation 
IS tmbrteate^ At other times, as m the petals of Camellia , the 




parts envelop each other completely, so as to become convoltele. 
^is is also seen in a transverse section of the calyx of Magnolia 
grandiflora, where each of the three leaves embraces that within 
It When the parts of a whorl are five, as occurs in many 
dicotyledons, and the imbrication is such that there arc two 
parts external, two internal, and a fifth which partially covers 
one of the internal parts by 
its margin, and u» m its 
turn partially covered by 
one of the external parts, 
the aestivation is qutn^ 
cunnal (fig. 46). This quin- 
cunx IS common in the 
c orolla of Kosaccac. In 
fig. 47 a section is given 
of the bud of Antirrhinum 
majus, showing the imbn- - ^ 7 * 

cate spiral arrangement 
In this case it will be seen 
that the part marked 5 has, 
by a slight change m posi- 
tion, become overlapped by 
T This variety of imbri- 
cate aestivation has been 
termed cochlear In flowers 
such as those of the pea 
(fig 40), one of the parts, 
the vcxillum, IS often large 
and folded over the others, 
giving rise to vexiUary 
aestivation (fig 48), or the 
Carina may perform a similar office, and then the aestivation is 
cannal, as m the Judas-tree (Cercts SiUquastrum). The parts of 
the several verticils often differ in their mode of aestivation. 


Fig 47 — Diagram to illustrate im- 
bncdiecl aestivation, in which the 
parts are arranged m a spiral cycle, 
following the order indicated bytho 
ligures I, 2, 3, 4, 5 

Flo 48 Diagram of a papilio- 
naceous flower, showing vexillary 
aestivation 

X and 2, The alae or wings 

3, A part of the carma or keel, 

4, 'Ihc vcxillum or standard, which, 

m place of tiemg mtcmal, as 
manced by the dotted line, be- 
comes external 

5, The remaining part of the keel 
The order of tlie cycle indicated 

by the figures. 


Thus, in Malvaceae the corolla is contorted and the calyx valvate, 
or reduplicate ; in St John^s-wort the calyx is imbricate, and 
the corolla contorted In Convolvulaceae, while the corolla is 
twisted, and has its parts arranged in a circle, the calyx vs imbri- 
cate, and exhibits a spiral arrangement In Guasuma the calyx 
IS valvate, and the corolla mduplicate The circular aestivation 
is generally associated with a regular calyx and corolla, while the 
spiral aestivations are connected with irregular as well as with 
regular forms 

The sepals arc sometimes free or separate from each other, 
at other times they arc united to a greater or less extent ; in the 
former case, the calyx » polysepdlous, m the latter cmiyx. 
gamosepahus or monoseptUaus* llie divisions of the 
calyx present usually jthe characters of leaves, and m some eases 
of monstrosity they are converted mto leaf-like organs, as not 
infrequently happms m primulas They are usually entire, 
but occasionally they are cut in various ways, as in the rose ; 
they are rarely stalked. Sepals ate generally of a more or less 
oval, dliptkaf or oblong form, with thdr apices either blunt or 
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acute. Ta their directi<m thejr are erect or reflexed (with their 
apiece downwards), spresldnig lontwavds (diifergeni or pukAm)^ 
or arched inwards {c6nnw0nt)i They are usually of a greenish 
colour (herbae^otisy, but sometttties they are coloured or 
peidbtd, as m the fuchsia, trop&eolum, globe -^flower and 
pomegranate Whatever be its colour, the external envelope 
of the flower is considered as the calyx. The vascular bundles 
sometimes form a prominent nb, which indicates the middle of 
the sepal ; at other times they form several nbs. The vexmtian 
IS useful as pointing out the number of leares which constitute 
a gamosepalous calyx In a polysepalous calyx the number 
of the parts is indicated by Greek numerals prefixed , thus, 
a calyx which has three sepals is tnsepalous ; one with five sepals 
IS petaosepolous The sepals occasionally are of different forms 
and siaes, In Aconite one of them is shaped like a helmet 
(galeate) In a gamosepalous calyx the sepals are united m 
various ways, sometimes very slightly, and their number is 
marked by the divisions at the apex. These divisions either 
are simple projections m the form of acute or obtuse teeth 
(fig. 49); or they extend down the calyx as fissures about halfway. 



‘•I Fj(. 54. Tit. 53, 


Fig OiUnosepalous five-toothed calvx of Campion {Lvihtns), 

Fig 50- -Obsolete calyx (c) of Madder (Rubta) adherent to the 
pistil, 111 the i6rm of a nm 

Fig 51 ^Feathery pappus attached to the fruit of Groundsel 
{Se fleet 7 viUgttrts), 

Fid 5* —Caducous calyx (r) of Poppy, There are two sepals 
which fall ofl before the petals expand 

Tig, 53 Fruit of Phvsalis Alkekcugt, consisting of the pcrbistent 
calyx (5), surrounding the berry (/r), derived from the o\ ary, (After 
Duchartre ) 

the calyx being trtfid (three-cleft), qwftquefid (five-cleft), d:c , 
according to their number ; or they reach to near the base m the 
form of partitions, the calyx being trtpariitey quadripartite, 
qutnqueparitte, &c. The union of the parts may be complete, 
and the calyx may be quite entire or truncate, as m some Correas, 
the venation being the chief indication of the different parts 
The cohesion is sometimes irregular, some parts uniting to a 
greater extent than others ; thus a two-hpped or labiate calyx 
IS formed The upper lip is often composed of three parts, 
which are thus posterior or next the axw, while the lower has 
two, which ar6 antetior. The part formed by the union of the 
sepals IS called the tube of the calyx ; the portion where the sepals 
are free is the ttmb. 

OccastonAlly, certain parts of the sepals undergo marked 
enlaigement. In the violet the calyeine segments are prolonged 
downwards be^nd theur insertions, and m the Inchui cress 
(Ttepaeoltm) tms prolongation is m the form of a spur {calcar), 
lormed by three sepals 5 m Delphinium it is formed by one. 
In Pelargonium the spur from one of the sepals u adherent to 
the floweir^stalk. In PtdenHUa and allied genera an epicalytx is 
formed by the development of stipules flrom the sepals, which 
form an apparent outer dalyx, the pasts' of whi^ adteraate with 


the true sepeds^ la Malvaceae an epicalyx is formed by the 
bracteolos. D^entmtions take place in the calyx, so that it 
becomes dry, scaly and glumaccous (like the glumes of grasses), 
as m the nudies (Juncaceae) , hairy, as m Compositac ; or a 
mere nm, as in some Umbelhfcrae and Acanthi^eoe, scad m 
Madder {Rubia Unctorum, fig. 50), when it is called obsoUU or 
margtnaie. In Cbmpositae, Djpsacaceae and Valerionaceac 
the calyx is attached to tho pistil, and its limb is developed m 
the form of liairs called pappus (ii^. 51) This pappus is either 
simple (pilose) or feathery (plumose). In Vah rtana the superior 
calyx IS at first an obsolete nm, but as the fruit iipens it is shown 
to consist of hairs rolled inwards, which expand so as to waft 
the fruit. Tha calyx sometimes fdlls off before the flower 
expands, as in poppies, and i^ caducous (fig 53) , or along with 
the corolla, as m Ranunculus, and is deciduous , or it remains 
after flowering (persistent) as in Labiatac, Scrophulariaccac, 
and Boraginaceae , or its base only is persistent, as in Daiwa 
Stramonium In Eschscholizia and Eucalyptus the sepals remain 
united at the upper part, and become disarticulated at the base 
or middle, so as to come off in the form of a hd or funnel. Such 
a calyx is operculaie or ealy pirate. The existence or non-existence 
of an articulation determines the deciduous or persistent nature 
of the calyx. 

The receptacle bcanng the calyx is sometimes united to the 
pistil, and enlarges so as to form a part of the fruit, as in the 
apple, pear, Ac. In these fruits the withered calyx is seen at 
the apex Sometimes a persistent calyx increases much after 
flowermg, and encloses the fruit without being incorporated 
with it, becoming accrescent, as 111 various species of Phy^alis 
(fig. 53) ; at other times it remains m a withered or marcesceni 
form, as in Erica \ sometimes it becomes inflated or vesicular, 
as in sea campion (Silene manttma). 

The corolla is the more or less coloured attractive inner floral 
envelope , generally the most conspicuous whorl. It is present 
m the greater number of Dicotyledons, Petals differ conUm 
more from ordinary leaves than sepals do, and arc ^ 
much more nearly allied to the stammal whorl In some cases, 
however, they arc transformed into leaves, like the calyx, and 
occasionally leaf- buds arc developed m their axil. They are 
seldom green, although occasionally that colour is met with, as 
in some species of Cobaea, Hoya vmdiflara, Gonolobus virtdiflorus 
and Pentatropis spiralis As a rule they are highly coloured, 
the colounng matter being contained in the cell-sap, as m blue 
or red flowers, or m plastids (chromoplasts), as generally in yellow 
flowers, or m both forms, as in many orange-coloured or reddish 
flowers The attractiveness of the petal is often due wholly or 
m part to surface markings ; thus the cuticle of the petal of a 
pelargonium, when viewed with a J or j-m object-glass, shows 
beautiful hexagons, the boundanes of which are ornamented with 
several inflected loops m the sides of the cells 

Petals are generally glabrous or smooth; but, in some 
instances, hairs are produced on their surface. Petaline hairs, 
though sparse and scattered, present occasionally the same 
arrangement as those which occur on the leaves ; thus, m 
Boml^eae they are stellate Coloured hairs are seen on the 
petals of Menyanthes, and on the segments of the perianth of 
Ins. They serve Various purposes m the economy of the flower, 
often closing the way to the honcy-sccreimg part of the flower 
to small insects, whose visits would be useless for purposes of 
pollination. Although petals are usually very thin and delicate 
in their texture, they occasionally become thick and fleshy, 
as in StapeUa and Rafflesta , or dry, as in heaths ; or hard and 
stiff, as ui Xyiopia. A petal often consists of two portions^the 
lower narrow, resembling the petiole of a leaf, and called the 
unpsis daw ; the upper brosider, like the blade of a leaf, and 
called the lamsna or limb. These parts are seen m the ptals 
of the wallflower (fig. 54). The daw is often wantmg, as in the 
crowfoot (fig 55) and the poppy, tod the petals are flien sessile. 
According to the development of veins and the growth of cellular 
tissue, petals present vaneties atmilar to those of leaves. Thus 
the mavgm is either entSte or divided into lobes or tc«^. These 
teeth sometimes form a regular fringe sound the m o sg^ and the 
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petal becomes fimbfiaUd^ as in the pink ; or lov^ntaUi, as m 
Lydints Flos-cuctdt ; or creHed, as in Polygida, Sometmes the 
petal becomes pinnatifid, as m Schi§opeUdum. The median vem 
IS occasionally prolonged beyond the summit of the petals m 
ihe form of a long process, as in Strophanihus htsptdus, where 
it extends for 7 m. ; or the prolonged extremity is folded dowsir* 
wards or mflexed, as m Umbelhferae, so that the apex approaches 
the base. The limb of the petal may be flat or concave, or 
hollowed like a boat. In Hellebore the petals become folded 
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Fig 54 — Unguiculate or clawed petal of Wallflower (Chetranihus 
Chetn) c, The claw or unguis « /, the blade or lamina 

Fig 33- Petal of Crowfoot (Ranunculus), witliout a claw, and 
thus resembling a sessile leaf At the base of the petal a nectariferous 
scale is seen 

Fig 56 - Tubular petal of Ifellebore (Hellebofus) 

Fig 37 — Pansy (viola tfuolor) Ix>ngitudinal section of flower, 
V, bracieole on the peduncle , I, sepals , Is, appendage of sepal , i , 
petals , cs, spur of the lower petals , fs, glanaular appendage of the 
lower stamens , a, anthers (After Sachs ) 

(From Vinoi* StudmU* Ttxi Btwk of Botany, l)y iiermiMiun of Swan Sonnenschein 
& Co) 

Fxg 38 — Part of the flower of Acomte (Acontium Napellus), show- 
ing two irregular horn-like petals (p) supported on grooved staiks (o)« 
These serve as nectaries s, the whorl of stamens inserted on the 
thalamus and surrounding the pistil 

m a tubular form, resembling a horn (fig 56) , m acomte (fig. 58) 
some of the petals resemble a hollow-curved horn, supported 
on a grooved stalk ; while m columbine, violet (ng. 57), 
snapdragon and Centranihus, one or all of them are prolonged 
in the form of a spur, and are calcaralf. In Vaiertuna, Anttr- 
fhinum and Corydalts, the spur is very short, and the Corolla 
or petal is said to be gibbous ^ or saccate, at the base. These spurs, 
tu^s and sacs serve as receptacles for the secretion or contammg 
of nectar. 

A corolla is dtpeUdous, tnpeUdous, tetrapetalaus or pentapetalous 
according as it has two, three, four or five separate petals. The 
general name of polypeUdous is given to corollas having separate 
petals, while fwmopetolous, gamopetalous or sympetalous is applied 
to those in which the petds are united. This union generally 
takes place at the base, and extends more or less towards the 
apex ; in Phyteuma the petals are united at their apices also. 
In some polypetalous corollas, as that of the vine, the petals are 
separate at the base and adhere by the apices. When the petals 
are equal as regards their development and size, the corolla is 
regular ; when unequal, it is irregular When a corolla is gamo- 
petalous it usually happens that the lower portion forms a 
tube, while the upper parts are either free or partially umted, 
so as to form a common limb, the pomt of union of the two 
portions being the throat, which often exhibits a distinct constric- 
tion or dilatation. The number of parts forming such a corolla 
can be determined by the divisions, whether exntmg as teeth, 
crenations, fissures or partitions, or if, as rarely happens, the 
corolla is entire, by the venation. The union may be ^ual 
^ among the parts, or some may unite more than others. 
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Amongst rcttular polypetalous txMtoUas' may 1 ^ noticed the 
rosaceous corolla (fig. 59), m which there are five spreadmg 
petals, having nO claws, and atranged as in the rose, strawberry 
and PotenHlla ; the caryopkyttaceous corolla, in which there are 
fivepetab with long, narrow, tapering claws, as in many of the 
pink tnbe; the cruciform, having four 
petals, often unguiculate, placed opposite 
in the form of a cross, as seen in wall- 
flower, and in other plants called cruet- 
ferous. Of irregular polypetalous corollas 
the most marked is the papilionaceous 
(fig. 40), m which there are five petab : 

-1-onc superior (posterior), st, placed 

next to the axis, usually larger than the coroib of the Straw- 
rest, called the vextUum or standard , berry (PragaHa vesca), 
two lateral, «, the alat or wmgs ; two 
inferior (anterior), purtaUly or com- 
pletely covered by the aloe, and often united slightly by their 
lower margins, so as to form a single keel-likc piece, car, called 
canna, or keel, which embraces the essential organs This form 
of corolla is characteristic of British leguminous plants. 

Regular gamopetalous corollas arc sometimes campanidate or 
bell-shaped, as m {Campanida) (fig 60), tnfundtbultform or 
funnel-shaped, when the tube is like an inverted cone, and the 
limb becomes more expanded at the apex, as in tobacco ; hypo- 
cratenform or salver-shaped, when there is a straight tube sur- 
mounted by a flat spreading limb, as in primula (fig 61), tubular, 
having a long cylindncal tube, appearing continuous with the 
limb, as m Sptgelta and comfrey , rotate or wheel-shaped, when 
the tube is very short, and the limb flat and spreading, as m 
forget-me-not, Myosoits (when the divisions of the rotate corolla 
ate very acute, as m Galtum, it is sometimes called stellate or 
star-hke) \ urceolate or urn-shaped, when there is scarcely any 
limb, and the tube is narrow at both ends, and expanded m the 
middle, as in bell-heath {Erica ctnerea) Some of these forms 
may become irregular m consequence of certain parts being more 
developed than others Thus, m Veronica, the rotate corolla 
has one division much smaller than the rest, and in foxglove 
{Digitalis) there is a 
slightly irregular 
campanulatc cor- 
olla Of irregular 
gamopetalous cor- 
ollas there may be 
mentioned the labiate 
or lipped (fig 62), 
having two divisions 
of the limb in the 
form of lips (the 
upper one, u, com- 
posed usually of two 

united petals, and 
fliAlnwor 7 nf fhtvkA) Vio 60 — Flower of Campanula medium i 
the lower, l,ol three), ^ bracteoles 

separated by a gap. 

In such cases the tube vanes in length, and the parts in their 
union follow the reverse order of what occurs m the calyx, where 
two sepals are united m the lower lip and three m the upper. 
When the upper lip of a labiate corolla is much arched, and the 
lips separated by a distinct gap, it is called nngent (fig 62). The 
labiate corolla characterizes the natural order Labiatae. When 
the lower lip is pressed against the upper, so as to leave only a 
chmk between &em, the corolla is said to bo personate, as m 
snapdragon, and some other Scrophulariaceac. In some coroU^ 
the two lips become hollowed out m a remarkable manner, ae in 
calceolaria, assuming a slipper-bke appearance, similar to what 
occurs in the labellum of some orchids, as Cyprtpedtum. When a 
tubular corolla is split in such a way as to form a strap*hkc proce^ 
on one side with several tooth-like projections at its apex, it 
becomes hgtdate or strap-shaped (fig. 63) This corolla occurs 
in many composite plants, as in the fkmts of dtuiddion, daisy 
and clntory The number of divisions at the apex indicates the 
number of united petals, some of which« however, may he 
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abortive. OeciAsicmaUy some of the t>etals becomei more united 
than others, and then the corolla assumes a MubiaU or tuxhbpped 
form, as seen in the divisicm of Cemposttae called Labutifloiae. 

Petals are sometimes suppressed, and sometimes the trhole 
corolla IS absent. In Amarp^ and Afzelta the corolla is reduced to 
a sinde petal, and in some other Leguminous plants it is enturdy 
wanting In the natural order Ranunculaoeae, some genera, Sudi 
as Ranunculus, globe-dower and paeony, have both calyx and 
corolla, while others, such as clematis, anemone and CaUkd, have 
only a coloured calyx. Flowers becomS double by the multiplica- 
tion of the parts of the corolline whorl ; this arises m general 
from a metamorphosis of the stamens. 

Certam structures occur on the petals of some dowers, which 
received in former days the name of mctanes. The term nectary 

was very vaguely applied 
by Linnaeus to any part 
of the dower which pre- 
sented an unusual aspect, 
as the crown (corona) of 
narcissus, the fringes of 
the Passion-dower, &c. If 
the name is retained it 
ought properly to mclude 
only those parts which 
secrete a honey-like sub- 
stance, as the glandular 
depression at the base of 
the perianth of the fntil- 
lary, or on the petal of 
Ranunculus (dg. 55), or on 
the stamens of Rutaceae. 
The honey secreted by 
dowers attracts insects, 
which, by conveying the 
pollen to the stigma, 
effect fertilization The 
hom-like nectaries under 
the galeate sepal of 
aconite (fig, 58) are modi- 
ded peuds, so ^so are the 
tubular nectaries of hel- 
lebore (fig. 56) Other 
modifications of some part 
of the dower, especially 
of the corolla and stamens, 
are produced cither by 
degeneration or out- 
growth, or by chonsts, 
or deduplication. Of this nature are the scales on the petals m 
Lychnis, Stlene and Cynoglosmm^ which are formed in the same 
way as the ligules of grasses In other cases, as m Samolus, 
the scales are alternate with the petals, and may represent altered 
stamens. In Narassus the appendages are united to form a 
crown, Consisting of a membrane similar to that which unites 
the stamens m Pancratium. It is sometimes difficult to say 
whether these structures are to be referred to the corollme or to 
the staminal rpw* 

Petals are attached to the axis usually by a narrow base 
When this attachment takes place by an articulation, the petals 
fall off either immediately after expansion (cedMfious) or after 
fertilization (decidwms) A corolla which is continuous with the 
axis and not articulated to it, as m campanula and heaths, 
may be persistent, and remain m a withered or marcescent state 
while the fruit is ripening. A gamopetalous corolla falls off in 
one piece , but sometimes the base of the corolla remams per- 
sistent, as m Rhinanikus asA^bbanche. 

The stamens and the pistil are sometimes spoken of as the 
essential organs of the dower, as the presence of both is required 
m order that perfect seed may be prodticed. As with few excep- 
tions the stamen represents a Uutl ^ch >lias been specially 
<Ieveloped to bear the pollen of miohn^res, it is spoken of ip 
comparative morphology as k mkroiporo||hyU similarly the 
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Fig. 61 — ^Flower of cowslip {Pf%~ 
mtila veri^) cut vertically 5, Seiials 
joined to form a gamosepalous calyx , 
Cf corolla consisting of tube and spread- 
ing limb , a, stamens spnnging from 
the mouth of the tube , />, pustil 
Fig 62 --Irregular gamopetalous 
labiate corolla of the Dead-nettle 
{Lamtum album) The upper hp u is 
composed of two petals united, the 
lower hp (/) of three Between the 
two lij)s there is a gap The throat is 
the part where the tube and the labiate 
limb join From the arching of the 
uppi r hj) this corolla is called imgent 
FK. 03 — Irregular gamop< talous 
ligulato flower of Ragwoit {Senecto) 
It ib a tubular floret, split down on one 
hide, with the united petals forming a 
straplikc projection The hnes on the 
flat portion indicate the divisions of the 
five petals From the tubular portion 
below, the bifid style projects slightly 


carpels which, make up the pistil are the megasporophylls (see 
ANGiosPXaiis)* Hermaphrodite or bisexual flowera are t^se 
in which both these oigans are found ; unisexual or dtcUnous 
are those an which only one of these organs appeani/-*-those 
bearing stameQs only, being siamtntferous or male ** ; those 
having the pistil only, pistiUiferous or fem^e ” But even m 
plants with hermaphrodite dowers sclf-fertilization is often pro- 
vided against by the structure of the parts or by the period of 
npening of the organs. For instance, m Primula and Ltnum 
some dowers have bng stamens and a pistil with a short style, 
the others having short stamens and a pistil with a long style, 
'fhe former occur in the so-called thrum-eyed primroses (hg 61), 
the latter m the ''pm-eyed Such plants arc called dimorphic. 
Other plants are tnmorphic, as species of Lyikrum, and proper 
fertilization is only effected by combination of |>arts of equal 
length. In some plants the stamens are perfected liefore the 
pistil , these are called proterandrous, as m Ranunculus repens, 
Silene maritima, Zea Mays In other plants, but more rarely, 
the pistil is perfected before the stamens, as m Potentilla argentea, 
Plantago major, Coix Lachryma, and they are termed pro- 
ierogynous. Plants in which proterandry or proterogyny occurs 
are called duhogamous. When m the same plant there are 
unisexual dowers, both male and female, the plant is said to be 
monoecious, as m the hazel and castor-oil plant. When the male 
and female dowers of a species are found on separate plants, 
the term dioecious is applied, as in Mercurialis and hemp , and 
when a species has male, female and hermaphrodite dowers 
on the same or different plants, as m Parietana, it is polygamous 
The stamens arise from the thalamus or torus withm the 
petals, with which they generally alternate, formmg one or more 
whorls, which collectively constitute the androectum. 

Their normal position is below the pistil, and when 
they are so placed (fig. 64, a) upon the thalamus they are hypo- 
gynous Sometimes they become adherent to the petals, or are 
epipetalous, and the msertion of both is looked upon as similar, 
so that they are still hypogynous, provided they are independent 
of the calyx and the pistil. In other cases they are pengynous 
or epigynous (fig. 65) Numerous intermediate forms occur, 
especially amongst Saxifragaceae, where the parts are half mperior 
or half inferior. Where the stamens become adherent to the 
pistil so as to form a column, the dowers are said to be gynandrous, 
as in Aristolochia (dg. 

66). These arrange- 
ments of parts are of 
great importance m 
classidcation. The 
stamens vary in num- 
ber from one to many 
hundreds. In acyclic 
dowers there is often 
a gradual transition 
from petals to 
stamens, as m the 
white water-lily (fig. 

31). When dowers be- 
come double by cul- Stra»burger\ Lehrhuck dtr Baiamik, by par- 

tivation, the stamens inwswnofou»u\ 
are converted mto Fig 64— Flower of 

petals, as m the ^P*"***^ 

CM stamens, g, pistil (J nat size) 

paeony, camellia, 

rose, &c. When there is only one whorl the stamens are 
usually equal m number to the sepals or petals, and are 
arranged opposite to the former, and alternate with the latter 
The dower is then isostemonous. When the stamens are not 
equal m number to the sepals or petals, the dower is anisoste- 
monous When, there is mote than one whorl of stamens, then the 
parts of each successive whorl alternate with those of the whorl 
preceding it. The statoinal row is more liable to multiplication 
of parts tluua the outer whorls, A dower with a single row ^f 
stamens is hafiosUmtmous If the stamens are double the sepals 
or petals as regards number, the dower is diphsUnvfillism ; if 
double, palystemonaus. The additional raws of* 
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stamens may be developed in the usual centripetal (acropetal) 
order^ as m Rhamnaceae ; or they may be interposed between 
the pre-existing ones or be placed outside them^ t,e, develop 
ccntrifugally (hasipetally), as in geranium and oxdis, when the 
flower is said to be chiiplosimonous When the stamens are 
fewer than twenty they arc said to be defimte\ when above 
twenty they are ttf definite, and are represented by the symbol oo . 
The number of stamens is indicated by the Greek numerals 
prefixed to the term androus ; thus a flower with one stamen 
IS monandfous, with two, three, four, five, six or many stamens, 
di-, tn-, tetr-, pent-, hex- or polyandrous, respectively. 

The function of the stamen is the development and distribution 
of the pollen. The stamen usually consists of two parts, a con- 
tracted portion, often thread-like, termed the filatnetUifig 2$ /), 
and a broader portion, usually of two lobes, termed the aniher{a), 
containing the jiowdcry pollen (p), and supported upon the end 
of the filament Tlmt 
portion of the filament 
in contact with the 
anther-lolies is termed 
the connective. If the 


Fig, 65 Flower of 
Araha Sn vortical sec- 
tion 6, Ctiiyx, />, petal, 
c, stamen ; stigmas 
The calyx, ]>utuls and 
stamens spring from 
nb^vc' the ovary (e) m 
which two chcimliers 
are shown each with a 

I lend alpus ovule , d, disc 
iptwecu the stamens 

and Stlgmab. I^rom Stra^lmrgei's Lekffmch dcr JSotamk, by jw 

mcvkiun of Oumttv i isclior 




anthflr nhsi^Tit the I lowers of Anstolochta Clem- 

antner is aosent tne cut through longitudinally I Young 

stamen is abortive, Aower in which the stigma (N) is receptive 
and cannot perform and the stanitns (S) have not yet opened , 
its functions. The H flower with the stamens ( 5 ) 

anther is developed opened, tl« stisma wilUtrcU, and the hairs 

corolla dried up, ( x 2 ) 
before the filament, ' ' 

and when the latter is not produced, the anther is sessile, as m 
the mistletoe. 

The filament is usually, as its name imports, filiform or thread- 
like, and cylindrical, or slightly tapering towards its summit. 
It IS often, however, thickened, compressed and flattened in 
various ways, becoming fetalotd in Canna, Maranta, water-lily 
3^) ; suMate or slTgntly broadened at the base and drawn 
out into a point like an awl, as in Bictomus umbellatus ; or 
clavat*', that is, narrow below and broad above, as in Thahetrum 
In some instances, as m Tamartx galltca, Peganum Harmala, 
and Cfimpanuh, the base of the filament is much dilated, and 
ends suddenly m a narrow thread-like portion. In these cases 
the base may give off lateral sUpulary processes, as m AUtum 
and Alyssum calyctnum The filament varies much m length 
and m firmness The length sometimes bears a relation to that 
of the pistil, and to the position of the flower, whether erect or 
drooping. The filament is usually of sufficient solidity to support 
the anth^er m an erec't position , but sometimes, as in grasses, 
and other wind-jpollmated flowers, it is very delicate and hairdike, 
so that the anther is pendulous (fig 105) The filament is 
generally continuous from one end to the other, but m some 
cases it is bent or jointed, becoming gcmadcUe ; at other times, 
as in the pellitory, it is spiral. It is colourless, or of difierent 
colours Thus in fuchsia and Ptnnetana, it is red ; in Adaima 
|pnd Tradescaniia vtrgintctt, blue; m Oenothera and Ranunculus 
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Hairs, scales, teeth 6r processes 6f different kinds are some- 


times devebped on dte filament* In spiderwort {Tradescantuf 
vtrgtntca) the bans are beautiful^ oobnsed, mombform or 
nccklace-hke, and afford good objects for studying rotation 
of the protoplasm. Filaments are usually articulated to the 
thalamus or torus, and the stamens fall off after fertilization ; 
but in Campanula and some other plants they are contmuous 
with the torus, and the stamens remain persistent, although in a 
withered state. Changes are produced in the whorl of stamens 
by cohesion of the filaments to a greater or less extent, whale 
the anthers remain free ; thus, all the filaments of the androeaum 
may unite, forming a tube 
round the pistil, or a central 
bundle when the pistil 1$ abor- 
tive, the stamens becoming 
monadelphous, as occurs m 
plants of the Mallow tnbe; or 
they may be arranged m two 
bundles, the stamens being 
dtadelphous, as in Polygala, 

Fumarta and l*ca ; m this case 
the bundles may be equal or 
unequal. It frequently happens, 
especially m Papilionaceous 



Fig 67 — Spikclel of Roed 
{Phfagmiies jommums) opened 


flowers, that out of ten stamens out a, Barren glumes ; 
nine are united by their fila- fertile glumes, each enclosing one 
ments, while one (the posterior pale, d, the zig- 

one) » free (fig. 6 i). When ^ ^ 

there arc throe or more bundles 

the stamens are trtadelphous, as m Hypericum aegypitacum, or 
polyadelphous, as m Rtetnus communis (castor-oil) In some 
cases, as in jiapilionaceous flowers, the stamens cohere, having 
been onginally separate, but in most cases each bundle is pro- 
duced by the branching of a single stamen. When there are 
three stamens m a bundle we may conceive the lateral ones 
as of a stipukiry nature In Lauraceae there are perfect 
stamens, each having at the base of the filament two abortive 
stamens or staminodes, which may be analogous to stipules. 
Filaments sometimes are adherent to the pistil, forming a column 
{gynostemtum), as in Styltdmm, Asclcpiadaceae, Rafflesia, and 
Anstolochiaceae(fig 66), the flowers are then termed 



Fio 68 -—Stamens and pisld of Sweet Pea (JLathyrus), The 
stamens are diadclphous, nine of them being united by their filaments 
if), while one of them {e) it free , et, stigma , e, calyx 
Fig 69 — Portion of wall of anther of Wallflower {Chetrantkus). 
c$, Exothocium ; cf» endotheaum , highly magnified. 

Fig 70 — Quadnlocular or tetrathecol anther of the flowenng 
Rush {Butomus umbellatus) The anther entire (a) with its filament , 
section of anther [b) showing the four loculi. 


The anther consists of lobes containing the minute powdery 
pollen grama, which, when mature, are discharged by a fissure 
or opening of some sort. There is a double covering _ 
of the andier— the outer, or exothecium, resembles the MUhor. 
epidermis, and often presents stomataand projections of 
different kmds (fig. ; the inner, or endoihectum, is formed isy a 
layer or layers of cellular tissue {fig. 69, r/), the cells of wh^ 
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tiave a spiral, annulat, or retieidated thtckeyung 0! tiie Wall 
'Hie endothecium vanes m thicktiesB, geaeraU)^ iWemkig thMner 
timards the part aiiere the anther opens, and there dtsappeats 
entirely. The walls of the cells are fre^ently absorbed, so that 
when tiHe aniiier attains maturity the fibres are alone left, and 
these by their elasticity assist in discharging the potleh. Hie 
anther is developed before the filament, and is always sessile m 
the £rst instance, and sometimes continues sow It appears at 
first as a simple cellular papilla of menstem, npon WhiOh an 
indication of two lobes soon appears. Upon tlMe projections 
the rudiments of the pollcn-eacs are then seen, usu^y four 
in number, two on each lobe. In each a difteientiation takes 
place in the layers beneath the epideimis, by which an oCter layer 
of small-celled tissue surrounds an inner portiofx of Urge cells. 
TThose central cells are the mother-cells of the pollen, Whilst the 
small-^celled layer of tissue external to them bec(!i|m^ the endo- 
thecium, the cxothecium being formed from the epidermal layer. 

In the young state there are usually four pollen-sacs, two for 
each anther-lobe, and when these remain permanently complete 
It IS a quadrtlocuLar or tetratfiecal anther (fig. 70). Sometimes, 
however, only two cavities remain in the anther, by union of 
the sacs in each lobe, m which case the anther is said to be btlocular 
or dtihecal. Sometimes the anther has a single cavity, and 
becomes umloadar, or monoihecal, or dimidiate, either by the 
disappearance of the partition between the two lobes, or by the 
abortion of one of its lobes, as in Siyphelta laeia and Althaea 
o ffictnalis (hollyhock) Occasionally there are numerous cavities 
m the anther, as m Vtscum and Raffle^ta, The form of the 
anther-lobes varies They are generally of a more or less oval 
or elliptical form, or they may be globular, as in Mereurialis 
annua , at other times linear or clavate^ curved, flexuose, or 
sinuose, as m br>ony and gourd According to the amount of 
union of the lobes and the unequal development of different 
parts of their surface an mfinite variety of forms is produced. 
That part of the anther to which the filament is attached is the 
back, the opposite being the face The division between the lobes 
IS marked on tlic fa< e of the anther by a groove or furrow, and 
there is usually on the face a suture, indicating the line of de- 
hiscence. The suture is often towards one side in consequence of 
the valves being unequal. The stamens may cohere by their 
anthers, and become syngenestous, as in composite flowers, and in 
lobelia, jasione, &c. 

The anther-lobes arc united to the connective, which is either 
continuous with the filament or articulated with it. When the 
filament is continuous with the connective, and is 
prolonged so that the anther-lobes appear to be united 
to It throughout their whole length, and he m apposition 
to it and on both sides of it, the anther is said to be adnaie or 
adherent ; when the filament ends at the base of the anther, then 
the latter is tnnate or erect. In these cases the anther is to a 
greater or less degree fixed. When, however, the attachment is 
very narrow, and an articulation exists, the anthers are movable 
{versatile) and are easily turned by the wind, as in Tntonta, 
grasses (fig 105), &c., where the filament is attached only to the 
middle of the connective The connective may unite the anther- 
lobes completely or only partially It is sometimes very short 
and IS reduced to a mere point, so that the lobes are separate or 
free At other times it is prolonged upwards beyond ^e lobes, 
assummg various forms, as in Acalypha and oleander ; or it is 
extended backwards and downwards, as in violet (fig. 71), 
forming a nectar-secreting spur In Salvia officinalis the connec- 
tive 13 attached to the filament m a horizontal manner, so as 
to separate the two anther-lobes (fig. 72), one only of which 
contains pollen, the other being imperfectly developed and sterile. 
The connective is joined to the filament by a movable jomt 
forming a lever which plays an important part in the pollination- 
mechanism. In Stachys the connective is expanded laterally, 
so as to unite the bases of the aariier-lobes ana bring them into 
a horizontal line. 

The opening or dehiscence of the anthers to discharge their 
contents takes place either by clefta, by valves, ot by pores.*! 
^hen the anther-lobes are etect, the delft is lengthwise along the | 



Fig, 71, Fig. 73, Fig. 74, 



line of the Siiture— /owgifwdiimf dehismee (fig, 25). At other 
times the slit is horizontal, from the connective to me 
side, as in Alchemitta arvensis (fig. 73) and m Lemnai 
the dehiscence is then transverse. When the anther- 
lobes are rendered horizontal by the enlargement of the connec- 
tive, then what is really longitudinal dehiscence may appear 
to be transverse. The cleft does not always proceed the whole 
length of the anther-lobe at once, 
but often for a time it extends 
only partially. In other in- 
stances the opening is confined 
to the base or apex, each locula- 
ment <wning by a single pore, 
as in Pyrola, Tettaiheca juncea, 

Khododendron, Vaccinium and 
Solanum (fig. 74), where there are 
two, and Poranihera, where tliere 
are four ; whilst in the mistletoe 
the anther has numerous pores 
for the discharge of the pollen. 

Another mode of dehiscence is 
the valvular, as m the barberry 
(fig 75), where each lobe opens 
by a valve on the outer side of 
the suture, separately rolling up 
from base to apex ; in some of 
the laurel tribe there are two 
such valves for each lobe, or four 
in all. In some Guttiferac, as 
Bebradendron canthogmdes (the 
Ceylon gamboge plant), the 
anther opens by a ha separating 
from the apex (ctrcumscisstle 
dehiscence). 

The anthers dehisce at different 
periods during the process of 
flowering ; sometimes in the bud, 
but more commonly when the 
pistil IS fully developed and the 
flower IS expanded. They either 
dehisce simultaneously or in suc- 
cession. In the latter case in- 
dividual stamens may move m 
succession towards the pistil and 
discharge their contents, as in 
Parnassia palusirts, or the outer 
or the inner stamens may first 
dehisce, following thus a centri- 
petal or centrifugal order. These 
vanations are intimately con- 
nected with the arrangements 
for transference of pollen. The 
anthers are called tntrorse when 
they dehisce by the surface next 
to the centre of the flower ; they 
arc cxirorse when they dehisce by the outer surface ; when they 
dehisce by the sides, as m Iris and some grasses, they arc 
laterally dehiscent. Sometimes, from their versatile nature^ 
anthers originally mtrorse become extrorse, as in the Passion- 
flower and Oxalis, 

The usual colour of anthers is yellow, but they present a great 
variety in this respect. They are red m the peach, dark purple in 
the poppy and tulip, orange in Eschscholtzia, £rc. The colour 
and apjearance of the anthers often change after they have 
discharged their functions. 

Stamens occasionally become sterile by the degeneration or 
non-development of the anthers, when they are known as 
staminodia, or rudimentary stamens. In Scrophulana the fifth 
stamen appears in the form of a scale ; and m many Pentstemons 
it is reduce to a filament with hairs or a shrivelled membrane at 
the apex. In other cases, as in double flowers, the stambns are 
converted into petals ; this is also probably the cate with such 


Fio, 72. Fig, 75. 

Fig# 71 — Two stamens of 
Pansy (Vtola trtcolot), with 
their two anther-lobes and the 
connectives (/>) extending be- 
yond them. One of the stamens 
has been deprived of its spur, 
the other shows its spur c 

Fig 72 — Anther of Sdlvta 
offictnalts. If, fertile lolie full 
oi pollen . Is, barren lobe with- 
out pollen , c, connective , f, 
filament. 

Fig. 73— Stamen of I.ady*s 
Mantle (Alckemtila), with the 
anther opening transversely 
IG 74 Stamen of a species 
of Nightshade (Solanum), 
showang the divergence of the 
anther-lobes at the base, and 
the dclusccnce by pores at the 
apex. 

Fig, 75 — The stamen of the 
Barbeny (JSetbens vulgarts), 
showing one of the valves of 
the anther (v) curved upwards, 
bearing the pollen on its mner 
surface. 
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Fig. 76. — Corolla 


plants ,as Mcsefnbryanllumum, where there is a multiphcatien 
of petals in several rows. Sometimes, as m Canna, one of 
anther-lobes becomes abortive, and a petaloid appendage is 
p^roduced. Stamens vaiy in length as regards the corolla. 
Some are enclosed within the tube of the flower, as in Cinehotui 
(tndudsd) ; others are ^xserted, or extend beyond the flower, 
as in Litiorella or Plat^^o. Sometimes the stamens in the early 
state of the flower project beyond the petals, and in the progress 
of growth become included, as in Geranium striatum* Stamens 
also vary m their relative lengths. When there is more thui one 
r6w or whorl m a flower, those on the outside are sometimes 
longest, as in many Rosaceae ; at other times those m the interior 
are longest, as in Luhea* When tiie stamens are in two rows, 
those opposite the petals are usually shorter than those which 
altemaie the petals* It sometimes happens that a single 

stamen is longer tmui 
all the rest. Adefimte 
relation, as regards 
number, sometimes 
exists between the long 
and the short stamens. 
Thus, in some flowers 
the stamens pe didy- 
namous, having only 
four out of flve stamens 
developed, and the 
two corresponding to 
the upper part of the 
flower longer than the 
two lateral ones. This 

_ From strft8burger’$ Qccurs m Labiatae and 

Scrophulanaceae (^. 
a ‘ ^ , 76). Again, m other 

the didynamous ^ 77.— Tclra- cases there are six 

btamons (two kmg stamens, whereof four 

th?cu‘a!J^“attS5d short) of ^wallflower long ones are arranged 
wnicu are aitacnta (Chetranthus Chetri)* inpuirs opposite to each 

* other, and alternate 

with two isolated short ones (fig. 77), giving rise to tetradynamaus 
flowers, as m Cruciferae. Stamens, as regards their direction, 
may be erect, turned inwards, outwards, or to one side. In the 
last-mentioned case they are called decimate, as m amaryllis, 
horse-chestnut and fraxinella 

The pollen-grains or microsporcs contained in the anther con- 
sist of small cells, which are developed m the large Ihick-walled 
mother-cells formed m the interior of the pollen-sacs (micro- 
sporangia) of the young anther. These motlicr-cclls arc either 
separated from one another and float m the granular fluid which 
fills up the cavity of the pollen-sac, or arc not so isolated. A 
division takes place, by which four cells aie formed m each, the 
exact mode of division differing m dicotyledons and mono- 
cotyledons. These cells are the pollen-grams. They increase 
m size and acquire a ccll-wall, which becomes diflerentiatcd into 
an outer ciiticular layer, or exitne, and an inner layer, or wtine 
Then the walls of the mother-cells are absorbed, and llie pollen- 
grams float freely in the fluid of the pollen-sacs, which gradually 
disappears, and the mature grains form a powdery mass within 
the anther. They then either remain united in fours, or multiples 
of four, as in some acacias, Pertploca graeca and Inga anomala, 
or separate into individual grains, which by degrees become 
mature pollen. Occasionally membrane of the mother-cell is 
not completely absorbed, and traces of it are detected in a 
viscid matter surrounding tlie pollen-grains, as m Onagraceae. 
In orchidaceous plants the pollen-grams are united mto masses, 
or polltma (fig. 78), by means of viscid matter. In orchids each 
of the pollen-masses has a prolongation or stalk {caudtcle) which 
adheres to a prolongation at the base of the anther {rosteUum) 
by means of a viscid gland {retinaculum) whidh either naked 
or covered. The term dtnandnum is sometimes applied to the 
cart of the column in orchids where the stamens are sttu^ed. 
In some orchids, as Cypripedium^ the pollen has its ordinary 
fi^aoter of sepmte grains. The number of poUinia varies ; 


ttm, m Orchitf^utti are usjudly two, in Catthya four, aii 4 in 
laeha eight* The two pollima ht iilprta contam eac^h 
about apo se^ndaty smaller masses. These small masses^ when 
bruised, divide into grew which are onitpd in foun, In Asclepia* 
dapeae the pollima ai^ usually umted in pairs (iig. 79)^ belonging 
to two contiguous anther-lobes — each pollen-mass havmg a 



Flo. 78. 
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Fig. 79- 

FiO. 78. — XHiUitua, or ]x>Ilcn-mass( s, with thoir rotmacula {g) or 
viscid matter attaching them at the base. The pollen masses (^) 
are sup^iortod on stalks or caudiclcs (r) These masses are eas&y 
detached by the agency of insects Much enlarged 

Fig. 79 — ^Pistil of Asclepxas {a) with polk n-masses {p) adhenng 
to the stigma (s) b, pollen-masses, removed from the stigma, united 
by a gland-hke body. Enlarged 

Fig 80 — Stamen of Asclepxas, showing filament /, anther a, and 
appendages p* Enlarged, 

caudicular appendage, ending in a common gland, by means of 
which they ore attached to a process of the stigma. The pollmia 
are also provided with an appendicular stamin^ covering (iug. 8o). 
The extine is a firm membrane, whuh 
defines the figure of the pollen-gram, and 
gives colour to it. It is either smooth, or 
covered with numerous projections (fig, 8x), 
granules, points or crested reticulations. 

The colour is generally yeUow, and the sur- 
face IS often covered with a viscid or oily 
matter. The mime is uniform m difiEcrent 
kinds of pollen, thm and transparent, 
and possesses great power of extension. 

In some aquatics, as Zostera, Zanmchellta, Natas, &c , only one 
covering exists. 

Pollen-grams vary fromirj^y to of an mch or less in diameter. 
Their forms are various. The most common form of gram is 
ellipsoidal, more or less narrow at the extremities, which are 
called its poles, m contradistinction to a line equidistant from 
the extremities, which is its equator Pollen-grams are also 
spherical , cylmdncol and curved, as m Tradescantta vtrginica ; 



Fio 81 —Pollen of 
Hollyhock ( 4 Ithaea 
rosea), highly magni- 
fied 




Ffom Vines* S/udem// 

JHoittny, by peilniHsion of Swan Sunnen- 
ichsin a Cp. 

Fig, 82 — Germinating pollen- 
gram of Epilobmm (highly mag ) 
bcarmg a pollon-tube s , e, exine , 
f, intme , abc, the three spots 
where the exme is thicker m 
anticipation of the formation of 
the pofien-tubc dcvcloxied in this 
case at «. 


Fig 83 — Male flower of 
Pellitory {Parxetarxa ofiicinalts), 
having four stamens with in- 
curved elastic filaments, and 
an abortive pistil m the centre. 
When the perianth (/ 5 ) ex- 
pands, the filaments are thrown 
out with force as at a, so as to 
scatter the poUen. 


poljrhMlral in Dipaacabese and Compositae ; nearly triangular in 
flection in Pioteaeeae and Onagraceae (fig 83). The surface of the 
pollen<grain is either uniform and homogeneous, or it is marked 
by fbku formed by thinnings of the membrane. Ihiere are also 
round^ portions m the membrane or por^ visible m the pollen* 
gnun ; t«Me vary m number from one b> fifty^ uid through ope 
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or more of them the pollen-tube it extended fai gemitmtion 0! 
the spore. In Monocotyledons^ as in grasses^ there is often only 
one^ while in Dicotyledons they number from three upwards , 
when numerous, the pores are either scattered irregularly, Or 
in a regular order, frequently forming a circle round the equatorial 
surface. Sometimes at the place where they exist, the outer 
membrane, in place of being thin and transparent, is separated 
m the form of a lid, thus becoming operculate, as m the ^ssion- 
flower and gourd. Within the pollen-gram is the granular 
protoplasm with some oily particles, and occasionally starch. 
Before leaving the pollen-sac a division lakes place in the pollen- 
gram into a vegetative cell or cells, from which the tube is 
fleveloped, and a generative cell, which ultimately divides to 
form the male cells (see Anoiosherms and Gymnosperms). 

When the pollen-grams are ripe, the anther dehisces and the 
pollen is shed In order that fertilization may be effected the 
pollen must be conveyed to the stigma of the pistil 
process, termed poUtnaitm (see Pollination), 
IS promoted m various way$,-^the whole form and 
structure of the flower having relation to the process. In some 
plants, as Kalmta and Pellitory (fig. 83), the mere elasticity 
of the filaments is sufficient to effect this ; in other plants 
pollination is effected by the wind, as m most of our forest trees, 
grasses, &c , and in such cases enormous quantities of pollen are 
produced These plants are anemophil&us. But the common 
agents for pollination are insects To allure and attract them 
to visit the flower the odoriferous secretions and gay colours 
are developed, and the position and complicated structure of 
the parts of the flower arc adapted to the perfect performance 
of the process. It is comparatively rare m hermaphrodite flowers 
for self-fertilization to occur, and the various forms of dicho- 
gamy, dimorphism and tnmorphism are fitted to prevent this 
Under the term disk is included every structure intervening 
lietween the stamens and the pistil It was to such structures 
that the name of neciary was applied by old authors 
* * It presents great varieties of form, such as a ring, scales, 
glands, hairs, petaloid appendages, &c , and in the progress of 
growth It often contains saccharine matter, thus becoming truly 
nectariferous. The disk is frequently formed by degeneration 
or transfonnation of the staminal row It may consist of 
processes rising from the torus, alternating with the stamens, 
and thus representing an abortive whorl , or its parts may be 

opposite to the stamens In some 
flowers, as Jatropha Curcas, in which 
the stamens are not developed, their 
place 19 occupied by glandular 
bodies forming the disk In Gesner- 
aceae and Cruciferae the disk con- 
sists of tooth-like scales at the base 
of the stamens. The parts compos- 
ing the disk sometimes unite and 
form a glandular ring, as m the 
orange, or they form a dark -red 
lamina covering the pistil, as in 
Paeonta Moutan (fig. 84) ; or a 
Fig 84 —Flower of Tree waxy lining of the hollow receptacle. 



Paeony {Paeonta Mouian), as m the rose ; or a swelling at the 

depnved of its corolla, and top of the ovary, as m Umbelliferae, 
showing the disk m the form ul 

of a fleshy expansion (d) which the disk is said to be 

covering the ovary. epigynous. The enlarged torus 

covering the ovary in Nymphaea 
(Castalid) and Nelumbium may be regarded as a form of disk 
The pistil or gynoeautn occupies the centre or apex of the 
flower, and is surrounded by the stamens and floral envelopes 
Th^piatiL when these are present. It constitutes the innermost 
‘ whorl, which after flowering is changed into the fruit 
and contains the seeds. It consists essentially of two parts, a 
basal portion forming a chamber, the owtry, contaming the ovules 
attached to a part called the ^dacenta, and an upper receptive 
portion, the sHgma, which is either seated on the ovary (sessM), 
as in the tulip and poppy, or is elevated on a stalk called the 
style, interposed between the ovary amd stisrma. The Distil 


consists of one or more modified leaves, the carpels (or megasparth 
phylls) When a pistil consists of a single cai^l it is stm^ or 
monocOfpeUary (^. 85). When it is composed of several carpels, 
more or less united, it is compound or pdycarpellary (fig. 86). 
In the first-mentioned case the terms carpel and pistil are 
synonymous Each carpel has its own ovary, style (when 
present), and stigma, and may be regarded as formed by a folded 
leaf, the upper surface of which is turned inwards towards the 
axis, and the lower outwards, while from its margins arc developed 
one or more &tnUes This comparison is borne out by an examina- 
tion of the flower of the double-flowermg cherry In it no fruit 
IS produced, and the pistil consists merely of sessile leaves, 
the limb of each being green and folded, with a narrow prolonga- 
tion upwards, as if from the midrib, and ending in a thickened 
portion In Cycas the carpels are ordinary leaves, with o\ ulcs 
upon their margin 

A pistil is usually formed by more than one carpel. The carpels 
may be arranged either at the same or nearly the same height 
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Fig 85 — Pistil of Broom (Cyhsus) consisting of ovary 0, style s, 
and stigma t It is formed by a single carpel 
Fig 86 —Vertical •section of the flower of Black Hellebore (Helle- 
borus Htgar) The pistil is apocarpous, consisting of several distinct 
carpels, each with ovary, style and stigma The stamens are in- 
deflnite, and are mserted Dclow the pistil (hypogynous) 

Fig 87 —Fruit of the Strawberry {Fragarta vesca), consisting of 
an enlarged succulent receptacle, bearing on its surface the small 
dry seed>hke fruits (achenes) 

Fig 88 — Fruit of Posa alba, consisting of the fleshy hollowed axis 
s% the persistent sepals 5, and the carpels /r The stamens (c) have 
withered (After Duchartre ) 

Fig 89 — Pistil of Panunculus Receptacle with the points of 
insertion of the stamens a, most of which have been removed 
Fig 90 — Syncarpous Pistil of Flax {Ltnum), consisting of five 
carpels, united by their ovaries, while their styles and stigmas arc 
separate, 

in a verticil, or at different heights m a spiral cycle. When they 
remain separate and distinct, thus showing at once the composi- 
tion of the pistil, as m Caltha, Ranunculus, hellebore (fig 86), and 
Spiraea, the term apocarpous is applied. Thus, in Sedum (fig 22) 
the pistil aonsists of five verticillate carpels 0, altematii^ with 
the stamens e In magnolia and Ranunculus (fig. 89) the separa te 
carpels are numerous and are arranged in a spiral cycle upon an 
elongated axis or receptacle In the raspberry the carpels are 
on a conical receptacle , m the strawberry, on a swollen succulent 
one (fig 87) ; and in the rose (fig. 88), on a hollow one When 
the carpels are united, as in the peat, arbutus and chickweed, 
the pistil becomes syncarpous The number of carpels m a pistil 
is indicated by the Greek numeral. A flower with a simple 
pistil IS monogynous , with two carpels, digynous , with three 
carpels, trigynous, &c. 

The union in a syncarpous pistil is not always complete; 
it may take place by the ovanes alone, while the styles and 
stigmas remam free (fig. 90), and in this case, when theiovaries 
form apparently a single body, the organ receives the name of 
compound ovaxy ; ot the union may ^e place by the ovanes 
and styles, while the stigmas are disunited : or by the stigmas 
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and.th« summit )of thOiStyie an] 9 i»ki 

exisfcvfSuch asiparUal'UniQiirirf Jbhcr)avftM 8 ^ais m the^,nic>/ whers^ 
they(«oalesce %t t^ir base :partialAmiaiik of ^e stylea> as. 
in Mabraceae/ The unimis ustuatty most eomplatSrat ithe 
but in Labiataa tbeatyles ajceiomted throttghpuittbair 4 ai)igjti|i. ii&d 
m ApOeynaceac and ^Asde^adace&ei the ^stignsp^ only, t Whciet 
the union is inoomplete> ^e numbef.orttue pariflr<i{ a 
j)ound pistil may be detimomned ^by the numbef r of styles and 
Stigmas, when complete; Aha* exteraal 'wenation> Jho igrooves 
on the surface, and •thermternal. divisions of the ovaey dfidicate 
the numbiWi 

The ovules are attaobed to the fdatifnitt} which consists Of a 
mass of cellukii ^tissue, tihrCugh wluab'the noum^duaguvessela 
pass^tc the ovular The plac'ORtatM itstmUy formedront 
the edges' of idieixuifpeUaiy ^leaf ( 6 g -giy^margnifikt 
In many cases, however, the placentas are iermations 
from »thet»Kie‘(.iN!ile),,andwoi»iTCo»writ^ oaipeUary 

leavoau oJn margmabplaocmtatiottidie part of the earpe) 4 ^af?mg* 
the placenta is the inner or ventral 
^ s^imh corDSspondmg to the margin 
M )dhe* folded earpei^ry leaf, Vhile 
/theVlPfsr or darSial.s^ure corresponds 
to \^e. midrib of the car^icllary/ leaf 
AsAthe placenta is donned on each 
maigKyof )the carpel it is essentially 
dot(^«.« This is seen m case!»» where 
the ycnargms of the carpel do not 
unite, but remam separate,^ a^d con- 
set^uently tyro pladOntas am foitned m 
place of one. When the pisjtU/ 4 s 
formed by one carpel^ the inner nuwgms 
unite and form usually a common# 
Fto. 91 -Pistil di Poa matigHml which Waxtend 

after fcrtiliiation of, the ?.long Jjte whotei margin of -lih* ovary 
ovules, developing to form as far as the bast of the style (Ag Qi), 
the fruit /, FumUo or or may be conAned to the base nr 

JSil'SSS&lElS’.fp'’' "“ly, 

stigma, r^ersisSmtcaiyT iM sepamie catpcls, or is 

apofw^Oiu^tboKftiAre |;09«caHy 

ate plaoen 1 »ft at each of Ibeir.^maicgitunoc Inia synoarpoustf|isl;il,.ik 
on the'^other band, the carpels are so united* 4 iat'»tb 0 >edge»*of < 
eacji of the contiguous ones,, by" then: unum^^fottn.a VptHm pr, 
disi^mcfUi and. the number pf these consaquontly mdicaAes 
the number of carpels in the compound pUtd^>(fig 4 9 cX *Whea» 4 ib 6 





Flo* pa, Fio *9; 

Fio 9a.-*-^Triloeulnr ovary of Uio Lily {LiUum)^ out tra4i8ver«lv* 
s, Septum ; o, pvateSgiWhich form a dog^ row m theuuner angle 
oi each chamber. Enlarged 

Fu. 93 ^Diagramindtic ^^ectiou Pff a qiunquelQCuUr ovary, com- 
posed ol five carpew, the edges of whicji arc fofded idwards, ahd meet 
m tho centre fonnihg the septa, s The ovules (e) are attached ito a 
fproifd < by the mnioa of the dive ventvid eutuiresv 

Dotaal aaturu^/ 

Fit, 94 l^iagrammatic jscctiQn of a five-carpcjlary ovary, in 
which the edges of the qarpek, bearing the placgntaft and ovules o, arc 
not folded ftiWaMs The placentas are panetalv and the ovules 
appear sriisde on the -walla of the ovaryi. The ovacy la uniloaidari > 
dissepiments extend to the oentio or axis, the ovary is divided 
into cavities or eelU, and it may be btladuiar^ trtUcidar (Ag. 92^, 
quadrthadafi qutnqu^l^mdar , or ^mtdUheular, according as .st is 
formed by two, three, four, five or many carpols^^ea^itarpcli 
correspon^g « to a single' icell, tfjn ^Ahese^i cases* therfinaigi^ 
placentas m let m the axis^ and^Ututo^so as Co farm a atnglb denfrdi 
one (figs9^*92i^93)> and the<ovuleBiappear»in CheHasnlaral angle of 1 
the looulhit When tho'oarfielaJn b ^noarpoi^pisti) do noit^foUii 
inwards so that^the'pli^entaa ap|wa0ias pmjeoSaKinaoa/thg^w^ 
of ihe ovasyy then^ tlii^ ovary* m .(fig. i95> and/thdiit 


plaoentaa 4n Fidl<adAg<n9A)ift -ic. 

the plgcontiisaiuiyifbe fomed 

tiguous 4 aavcs 9 CO asibo itppf^ tr 

unitad«*dacbdovclop«ng* plwwita tbegsaggiBg lof * v 

L Ahe' cait|ftdls> whidb* fold Im io * 

lameUah, each of whicb is curvodKmtwaadi ondrpiosi^mtQstho^^ 
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Fig. 97 . 


Fig. «A> 


Fig 95 
which the 


Diagmimnattc section' of a five-oaspelhM^ ovary, in 
septa (5) proQeeclTinwduds toiSioeirtfmblariltth, beai^ingthe 
pUcifffiAaaaad ov Idas ( p). IuthigoasaiheiOvaj;yjy^uwtoc.uUuva 9 ^ 
placmtaaaro^iaiiatat r pot 3 al auturci h 

FicJ 96 Pistil- of Pahsy (F»d/a enlarged 'i, Vettiual ; ' 

2, homental section t r, calyx-, rf, WaH*of ovary { P, ovules p, 
placenta 1 r, stigmanyi 

imnsgcreo.flpcjiiioa #f 4 .he •Ahn Melojvs {Cucumts 


beax^ng^hc ovuhuo 
Flo sa^'wrPiggrvmmatie weboofot o^cpinpoifod undocular ovai,>v « 
m which, thew are juo mdigaUons «f pa^titnius.t The ovules ,(<?) aie 
attached iQ a bee .uJnlral placenta, which has no gonnuxion with 
the walls of the ^ vary 


ilocobwnti diloting-M thecOndjimtierTO placenta This is well 
seen in GuciirbtiWQae<6gM07)> Pyrohe^c The carpellary leaves 
may fold in Wiiirttai very ^sligl^y, »or*ilihey may be applied m a 
valvaimiiiwincry at thw margins, the placentas 

then,beim$pa.riet4i]r(fig 'd 94 )ifbPdfappeanng as hues or tbicikenings 
along itihe waU«.t (^miepcuii,.fhpw#ves^ m whibh the pl^qentas 
are not iconoepted-'With the* 
walls of the ovar>s mid form 
what IS called a frep(aen^aly 
placenta(fig, ^8\ (This us ^een 
in many of tne Caryophyin 
laceae and f nmulaQeao (figS4 
99 ,»roQ)» Jn Caiyophyllaceae, 
however^ whsla«thel placenta 
IS free in ihei centre, there are 
often traces found at the base 
of the ovary of the remain^ of 
septa^ as if ruptuire had taken 
place, and^ in rare^ instances, 
ovules are fousid on the 
margins )of the carpels. But 
in Pnmulaocaa J90 vestiges of />, free central pUcenta , g,pvuleh; 
Bcptm or .W«»l t.vuj«i^ , *• 

be peixwawi' «« any pepofi ii«>ntaJly, and the halve* «T>dratcd 

growth ; ’tMs pladpilta.ty *o a» lo thqw the wteruri.iil the 
..alvMwa risof tIJI ,tha -leavi^ot tb« ovary o, w.tb%a.<ree 



FiO 99 Fig 100 

FiO, q^^PiStit of Cet(pstt$iH$ 
htre^tftm cut vertically * o, Ovaioy 3 


rentiaiit planBtft 1 iMO,n(.tbo« 9 ^!> 

ior«tiiiM9^bMnjaQ«»Wtftd rfor^in |l4wq yiayai, e»tlw4>y *api , 

'thaft thQp)ai!RntB»«al^e |Mdy«^(t4<w4mf(ln|a«dtW twmW 
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caipdliNi:if\lcavi?s> $,i\i that iti fh^fipogwsi^ ij^vf^op^aifii^tliUese 
leav^ 4 jromi tban» )eitViilg:rti^fripli^cen<^ 

freci ifi ^e(pent:i^,fn9r kv <oupp 9 ^i 9 g placfn^s m not 

m0^«^;J^uil^4ix4feij(an|mnon^ prcxiufied hy fmiol(W9i»tjQn al the 

axi% QAji < 1 he KTeiipeVh v^rtieiJlai^ loeYO^^ 

thcroxwi. ,Jh 9 iieri^ of ,th 9 ae»view» i^plto$iitp Ce^epbyHiwif^i 

the^sooond to Pnm^]ec#a«t.» 

Occasionally, divisions take place m ovaries which are ^not 
formed ^0^ the .edge? rof QonttiguovA wpeU^ The^ierare'OaUed 
spunpm disffiptmini 6 t They are -often ):^0a(mtai»>ae in Caih^r-^ 
iocarpusj^isiula, where they consist of tnmawevsenceUutajripro* 
longati^s irom the walla of the ovary, only deyclpped %fter 
fertolization, and therefore more properly iicrtW 5 ed''Wn 4 errfruitf 
At other timesii^ey are vertical, -as m vifhcrei the wary/ 

m plac 9 pf being two-ceOed, becomes footr-cclle^; m €ruci 4 eiae, 
where the prolp^ation of the placentas fprms a ventilicel partition ; 
m Astragalus and The^pfsta, where the' dorsal is folded 

inwards ; and m Oxytropts, where the^ ventral QU^re^jtS fpldod 
inwards 

The ovary is usually of a more or less sphenoal ar cuioseddann^ 
sometin^es smooth and uniform on its surf^, <at otWi times 
hairy and grooved/* 'The grooves usually usdieateDthe jdiyisions 
between the^carpofe-tod* correspond to'lhe-dissepiiiwiiW The 
dorsal future may he marked hy a slight «prejoctt<m or by w 
super^cial grpova. * i When tiie,ovary is situated' on ithe eentre 
of the reQep[mcla,*freor:>from itheciither whorbjtso that .its lan*i<>Js 
above the insertion ^of «the stamens, >»t is teniiiod«^Aar»r^,*asan 
Lychnts, Priinula (figl* 6 t) and Peony '(fig . 04 >i(seOralsiiijfig«(? 8 )*t’ 
When the margin pf tharpceptacleris proUmgedmpwimte, carjcywgs] 
with rt the flpim envelopes >an 4 otainioaUeavea)thn bac^portioni 
of the ovary being foitnedvby the fec 6 ptacte,.and^emacpel)aiy 
leaves aloria dosmg m the ape^e, the ovaary^is 
pomegranate, aralja <fig. rgo?!S<d?eiT?y- arKfe»<ii^lm 

fig <ao) JnJOmeBplanta^.i 

'tst , " - - 



■(H: 

Fia. V)*.< ^FI<i, < 9^1 



Fiqv «a4, 



as maitt^'Saxilist^cQaa/ 
r^ihqrox'are 

form» 4 -;W whisbi 4he(t»im-;|r. 

ka^rtv^rifint* Applied^to 

flori.1 .wlwda/jWtt^alAw} 
supfiitmt 
ThiS’d siyknn prop«ed»4 
fro|Biijbh«tiiMiniqUl]of tHito 

(fir 

‘ ion),tian<dj IS 
travwwids byba saiQRoec 
canal# m whidatboiiomre'] 
some loQSQ )pr«>e€ting 
celb, a .Qontifitwwtiofi *of 
the ptaceata^ constituting 
what is oallod <sondtt<Jt- 
ing tissue, whiqh ends in 
the stigma. Thisf is pia«- 
ticuladly.iabnndarlt when 
the pistil is ready for 
feriiliaatioa In some 
owing to more 


Theiform of jthe<i(MbyIq is nsoaQytgylindrical, more or loss filifosm. 
and agnploi 4H>m#tmes st is grooved on one .side/ at. other /times* 

It IS fiat, thiok, angular# tcOBim&sed and wen petaleidi^as in Ins 
'^fig^ soji) and'Caaffa/ la Moodeniaoeao it eadsiin a pup-likh' 
lexpansv^jT fenplcawg the» stigma» It ' sometimes ^heai?% whaiisi i 
which aid in the.applwtion.of the pollen to the stigmayon^iarp . 
called oMf^Hng ka^s, ae m and also-m A ?/<«nand.otW 

Compontae. Theso hairs, during, the upward growth of the^^/ 
style, come into contact with the already npen^-poUeiii ^ 1 
carry it up along with them, ready to be applied by insects to the- . 
mature stignrn of other dowers In Tirsa and JLokdia the haips 
frequently £ocm a tuft below the stigma* t The styles pf a syn- 
car^usipisjtd are etilmr separate or unitodi# . whenrsoparaie, they 
aUerna.te»with the septa ; when united qpmple^y# the st>lc is 
,said .to hd\sftmple (&g, j|os) The style of a single carpel, or of 
each carpel qf a compound pistil, may alsoibo divided Kach 
.division of the tncarpcHat^' ovary of fatr^pfukrCurcas lias a 
htfurtaiAiOx 6)rked style, and the ovary of has. 

three styljea^reachinf whudvis twiceriforke(h« jllie, length of Uic 
style IS determmedfby the relation whichrabould auhsiat between. , 
the position of the stigmaiand that/ of the anthers^ ap as to allow f 
the proper applioatian of .the polVni** The style is deciduous or 
persists aftw fcijtiliaatioi>- 

. The tiiei termination of the conducting tissue of the r 

|. style, and-siy uauady m direct oomnxunioation with the placentaM t 
It c^nsists-nfloqseiaeUuiarUssue^andisewtiie -ft viscid , 
matter which* detains the po)lan, and cause& /it .to ™g^ , 
4rerminate This secreting portion is, strjyctly .speaking, f 
jj^tthe true stigma, but the name is generally applied to all the 
divisions of the style onuwhich the stigmatic apparatus is situated. 
The stigma alternates ^ with the disScpuncnts^ of a syncarpous 
pistil. Or, m other / word V corresponds with the l>ack of the 
^jloculartieiitjs y but in som® cases it would, appear that half thei 
stigmftiQf ,one carpel* unifep with half that of the contigugusii 
carpet, Rp<l I'hus the stigma is epposite the diss^unents, thgtis, 
loalternatmwith thqtloculaments, as in the poppy, 

, The divi^ons of the stignjfi mark the number of carpels which 
icompose the pistil Thus "in Campanula a five-cleft stigma 
i^*uitdicgtes five carpebr>i m JBignoniaceao0iSci»phulariaccii%iandii 
Acanthaeoae? iha^ tw<Hk)brd^ or ubilsmdkMf^aitigm 
bilocular ovarywSoineti«ntts^»bowwvQiyMas in GrtUnuma^y thevc^ 
J/Stigma of a single carpel divides, Its position m^y b^ terraiiwll. * 
latacal Jn IrU it is wtuatpd.op « deft mi, the hack ofihn..^ 
pctaloid idivisHm> ttyie .(fig. ^ . SonmcHigmas/.. ns * 

.those of present sensitive flattened laminae/ fwhidh^ 

close when touched, Thd stigma presents various forms It may „ 
bje glqbulmi m MitAbtlis ja\iipa , orhiPvdar^ s^s m ArbjtiU^r 
Andrachne •, umbrella - like, as m 
Sarracenta, where, however, the 
^proper .etigmaitic sueface is* beneath 


Fio xoi4^9«*Carpel of Eady’S ’ mantle) 

{Akk^mUa) lateral » style . e, 
ovary, stigma* Enlar®ti<l 

Fig ID 2 — -Pistilof Prfmrose (-P/nnu/a) 
composed of frve carpels Which are com*, 
pletely united , o, ovary , r, style , jf, 
stigiua^ Enlargodi 

4*10 roj. -Gynoepuim of the Flower- , ^rowfchr of ,the 

de-Lucc con^sting of an Inferior- 

ovary (tj) and a stjde which divides mto dorsal Sldo of the <lYa?y., 
three potalold segments (e), each beiunsig the style become^ laUral 
a^iciqa<#o <%. *9i)} thwimay *o 

by 

ati^aW ' ^ appfa«s to wiw fro« 

iie»rithe,baM,i 8 s 'tmtho 
strawberry, jor Iroa^ the basi!,.as tn iCAryNMmiw wbet. 

It u called basdar. In pQktheas,caaM -style- «ti 1 It,iadjeM«iitj 
the orgianic lape^c of Ahe. ovatjt, 'althnught'it >mayinoAsbe the 
ai^Muent *peK. i When, m a conpepndr.piajCdiillbe 'Mtyle of eaeb., 
carpel iia .thus >disfflaiad,>i /t j»pp«Mrrri«s ,f ith^oovwyi^wem 
depressed, ip the centrepond itheiKlyj^rffisifigfihKn* dNifdofum- 
sign in >theimidstiMif UierrceipMs SHMtns to-,iMQip(^o,»ridi«'ttiMrw|i, 
Sudi % atpleda gymboitci andtris ireUi^een'SR^BomgulMiBaep 


A-c 


the nnglee of l^e large expaoaion 
of the apox of the st^e ; ovotd, as 
m fuchsur; hemts{d.f ncal , poly-, 
hedral ,*■ radiating, as m the poppy 
<<lg. 104), where the true sti^atic 
rays are attached to a sort of ptUate 
or shield-hke body, which may 
repreaent depressed or flattened 
styles , eurttdattf r.e. covered by a 
.blood, m calabar l^n. The Ipbes 
olf a stigma'«re flat and pomted as 
m Mfmidus and oBi/i'wWMa.f fleshy , Fio. io5T-Flowwofai 
p»»te..r 

tky «• in mMJl.'iSa,,, mu. ,, pm. i, 

-g^8Ses<(flg. ftp#) anoitother -wind-otiodicailas EnlargecL 

.poflMaatfldfWwenii InOrohidaceagi i 

riiht stigma-js Ktuatfidj-oni theututBiww surface of the colu«a|l^ i 
. tbletw»i( 4 x /.the .oanthea/r Inl Aselepiadaceae ihei .stigmas areru 
t idnttcdr'tp .thec-fecftiflf jtffaswidheie, and .»long with tbcntofwn* m 
msI solnkimoMs i 

1," Theps^ the pfaceafa/anfl destined *e ibeow^n* 

.tperseedf .Cvsuleeepeiitnoat-usviafly prodM«edion(theiT»aagi«si»(ii 
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the carpellaiy leaves, but are also formed over the whole 
surface of the leaf, as m Butomus, In other instances they rise 

itself, either terminal, as ih Poly- 
" * gonaoeae and Piperaeeae, or lateral, aS in Primulaceae 
and fompositae. The ovule ts usually contained m an ovary, 
and all plants m which the ovule is so enebsed are termed 
anfrtospermous i but in Coniferae and Cycadaceae it has no 
proper ovarian covering, and is called naked, these orders being 
denominated gymnospermous In Cycas the altered leaf, upon 
the margin of which the ovule is produced, and the peltate scales, 
from which they are pendulous in Zamta, are regarded by all 
botanists as carpellary leaves As for the Coniferae great dis«- 
cussion has arisen regarding the morphology of parts in many 
genera The carpellary leaves are sometimes united m such a 
way as to leave an opening at the apex of the pistil, so that the 
ovules are exposed, as m mignonette. In Leonttee ihaltctrotdes 
(Blue Cohosh), species of Ophtopogon, Peltosanihes and Staima, 
the ovary ruptures immediately after flowering, and the ovules 
are exposed ; and in species of Cuphea the placenta ultimately 
bursts through the ovary and corolla, and becomes erect, 'bearing 
the exposed ovules. The ovule is attached to the placenta either 
directly, when it is sessile, or by means of a prolongation funtde 
(fig 1 10, /). This cord sometimes becomes much elongated after 
Icrtihzation The part by which the ovub is attached to the 
placenta or cord is its base or htlum, the opposite extremity being 
Its apex ITie latter is frequently turned round m such a way 
as to approach the base ITie ovule is sometimes embedded m 
the placenta, as in Hydnora. 
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Figs, 106 and 107 — Successive stages in the development o£ an 
ovule, n, Nucellus; t, inner, o, outer integument m section; wt, 
micropylc 

Fig 108 — Qrthotropous ovtilo of Polygonum in section, showing 
the embryo-sac 5, in the nucellus «, the different ovular coverings, 
the base of the nucellus or chalaza cA, and the apex of the ovule with 
its micropyle m 

hiif. XP9 — Vertical section of the ovule of the Austnan Pine 
(Pinw? austrtaca), showing the nucellus «, consisting of delicate 
cellular tissue containing deep in its substance an embryo-sac b 
The micropyle m is very wide. 

The ovule appears at first as a small cellular projection from 
the placenta, 'fhe cells multiply until they assume a more or 
less enlarged ovate form constituting what has been called the 
nucellus (hg. io6, n), or central cellular mass of the ovule. This 
nucellus may remain naked, and alone form the ovule, as m 
some orders of parasitic plants such as Balanophoraceae, Santa- 
laceae, dre, , but in most plants it becomes surrounded by certain 
coverings or mteguments during its development. These appear 
first m the form of cellular rings at the base of the nucellus, 
which gradually spread over its surface (ngs lof), 107). In some 
cases only one covering is formed, especially amongst gamo- 
pctalous dicotyledons, as m Cotnpositae, Campanulaceae, also 
in walnut, Ac. But usually besides the single covering another 
IS developed subsequently (fig, 106, 0), which gradually extends 
over that first formed, and ultimately covers it completely, 
except at the apex. There are thus two mteguments to the 
nucellus, an outer and an inner. The mteguments do not 
completely invest the apex of the nucellus, but an opening termed 
the micropyle is left. The micropyle mdicates the organic apex 
of the ovub A single cell of the nucellus enlarges greatly to 
form the embiyo-sac or megaspore (fig. 108, s) This embryo-sac 
increases m size, gradually supplanting the cellular tissue of the 
nucellus until it is sutrounded only by a thm layer of it ; or it 
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Fig 110 — Campy lotropouK ovule of 
wall-flower (Chetranihus), showing the 
funicle /, which attaches the ovule to the 
placenta , p, the Outer, s, the inner coat, 
ft, the nucellus, ch^ the chalaza The 
ovule IS curved upon itself, so that the 
micropyle is near the funiole 

Fic 1 1 X — Anatropous ovule of Dande- 
lion (Taraxacum), n, nucellus, which is 
inverted, so that the chalaza ch, is re- 
moved from the base or hilum h, while 
the micropyle / is near the base The 
connection between the base oi the ovule 
and the base of the nucellus is kept up 
by means of the raphe 


may adtually esctcnd at the apejt beyond it, as in PhasMus 
and Alstne media ; or it may pass into the micropyle, as in 
SanUdum, In Gymnosperms it usually remains deep m the 
nucellus and stitroundea by a tifiick mass of cellular t»sue (fig. 
logy For an account of the further development 0! the m^a- 
Bpore, and the formation of the egg-oell, from which after fertiliza- 
tion 18 formed the embryo, see Gymnosperms and Anoio- 

SPERMS. 

The point where the integuments are united to the base of 
the nucellus is called Che chalaea (figs, xxx, 112) This is often 
coloured, is of a denser 
texture than the sur- 
rounding tissue, and is 
traversed by fibro- 
vascular bundles, which 
pass from the placenta 
to nourish the ovule 

When the ovule is 
so developed that the 
chalaza is at the 
hilum (next the pla- 
centaV and the micro- 
pyle IS at the opposite 
extremity, there bemg 
a short funicle, the 
ovule IS orihotropous 
This form is well seen in 
Polygonaceae (fig. X12), 

Cistaceae, and most 
gymnosperms. In such 
an ovule a straight line 
drawn from the hilum 
to the micropyle passes 
along the axis of the 
ovule. Where, by more rapid growth on one side than on the 
other, the nucellus, together wi^ the integuments, is curved upon 
Itself, so that the micropyle approaches the hilum, and ultimately 
IS placed close to it, while the chalaza is at the hilum, the ovule is 
campyhtropous (fig 1 10). Curved ovules are found m Crucifcrae, 
and (kiy ophy lli^eae. TTie inverted or anatropous ovule (fig 111) 
IS the commonest form amongst angiosperms In this ovule the 
apex with the micropyle is turned towards the point of attach- 
ment of the funicle to the placenta, die chalaza being situated 
at the opposite extremity , and the funicle, which runs along the 
side usually next the placenta, coalesces with the ovule and 
constitutes the raphe (r), which often forms a ndge. The 
anatropous ovule arises from the placenta as a straight or only 
slightly curved cellular process, and as it grows, gradually 
liecomes inverted, curving from the point of origin of the integu- 
ments (cf figs. X06, 107). As the first integument grows round 
it, the amount of inversion increases, and the funicle becomes 
adherent to the side of the nucellus llien if a second integument 
be formed it covers all the free part of the ovule, but does not 
form on the side to which the raphe is adherent These may be 
taken as the three types of ovule ; but there are various inter- 
mediate forms, such as semt^anatropous and others. 

The position of the ovule relative to the ovary varies When 
there is a single ovule, with its axis vertical, it may be attached 
to the placenta at the base of the ovary (basal placenta), and is 
then erect, as m Polygonaceae and Compositae , or it may be 
inserted a little above the base, on a parietal placenta, with its 
apex upwards, and then is ascending, as in Partetaria. It may 
Ittng from an apicilar placenta at the summit of the ovary, its 
apex being directed downwards, and is inverted or pendulous, 
as in Htppuris vulgaris ; or from a parietal placenta near the 
summit, and then is suspended, as in Daphne Mezereum, Poly- 
galaceae and Euphorbiaceae. Sometimes a long funicle arises 
from a basal placenta, reaches the summit of the ovary, and 
there bending over suspends the ovule, as in Armena (sea-pink) ; 
at other times the hilum appears to be in the middle, and the 
ovule becomes kortBonial. Vi^en there are two ovules in the 
same cell, they may be either collateral, that is, placed side by 
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side (fig. ^), or the one tnay be erect and the other inverted, 
as m some species of Sptraea and Aesetdus ; or the^ may be 
placed one above another, eadi directed similarly, as is the case 
m ovaries containing a moderate or definite number of ovules. 
Thus, in the ovary of Leguminous plants (fig. 91), the ovules, 0, 
are attached to the extended marginal pl^enta, one above the 
other, forming usually two parallel rows corresi^nding to each 
margin of the carpel. When the ovules are definite (t,e, are 
uniform, and can be counted), it is usual to find their attachment 
so constant as tp afford good characters for classification. When 
the ovules are very numerous (tndefimie), while at the same time 
the placenta is not much developed, their position exhibits great 
variation, some being directed upwards, others downwards, 
others transversely ; and their form is altered by pressure into 
various polyhedral shapes. In such cases it frequently happens 
that some of the ovules are arrested in their development and 
become abortive. 

When the pistil has reached a certain stage in growth it becomes 
ready for fertilization. Pollination having been ejected, and 
^ the pollen-grain havmg reached the stigma m angio- 
tiwi, *** sperms, or the summit of the nucellus in gymnosperms, 
It IS detained there, and the viscid secretion from the 
glands of the stigma m the former case, or from the nucellus m 
the latter, mduce the protrusion of the mtme as a pollen-tube 

through the pores of the gram 
The pollen-tube or tubes pass 
down the canal (fig zzz), 
through the conducting tissue 
of the style when present, and 
reach the interior of the ovary 
in angiosperms, and then pass 
to the micropyle of the ovule, 
one pollen-tube going to each 




Fxg 113 — ^Vertical section of 
the ovule o£ the Scotch Fir (Ptnu^ 
sylvestns) in May of the second 
year, showing the enlarged cm- 
bryo-sac 6, full of endosperm 
cells, .and pollen-tubes r, pene- 
trating the summit of the nucellus 

, after the pollen has entered the 

From strft«burger'» LtkrhucK' der ^*^8® miCropyle, 


JSotamk, by permiMiOn of OtuUv bitcher 

Fig 1 12 — Ovary of PoZy- 
ffonum Convolvidtts in longitu- 
dinal section during fertilisation, 
(X48) 

/s, Stalk-bke base of ovary. 
fu, Funicle 
cha, Chalaza. 

Nucellus 
wi, Micropyle 

tt, inner, u, outer mtegument. 

e, Embryo-sac* 

eh. Nucleus of embryo-sac. 

St, Egg-apparatus. 
an, Antipodal cells, 
g, ^tyte. 
ft, Stigma. 
p, PoUen-grains. 
ps, Pollen-tubes. 


ovule. Sometimes the micro- 
pyle lies close to the base of 
the style, and then the pollen- 
tube enters it at once, but 
frequently it has to pass some 
distance mto the ovary, being 
guided m its direction by vari- 
ous contrivances, as hairs, 
grooves, &c. In gymnosperms 
the poUen-grain resting on the 
apex of the nucellus sends out 
Its pollen-tubes, which at once 
penetrate the nucellus (fig. xi^). 
In angiosperms when the pollen- 


tube reaches the micropyle it 
passes down into the canal, and this portion of it increases 
considerably in size. Ultimately the apex of the tube comes m 
contact with the tip of the embiyo-sac and perforates it The 
male cells in the end of the poUen-tube are then transmitted to 
the embryo-sac and fertilization is e^ected^ Consequent upbn 
this, after a longer or shorter period, th^se changes commence 
m the.embtytiHKic which renUlt m the foimation of the embryo 


plant, the ovule also undergoing (^aqges which convert it into 
the seed, and fit it for a protective covering, and a store of 
nutriment for the embryo Nor are the effects of fertilization 
confined to the ovule , tliey extend to other parts of the plant, 
i The ovary enlarges, and, with the seeds enclosed, constitutes 
the fruit, frequently incorporated with which are other parts 
of the flower, os receptade, calyx, &.c In gymnosperms the 
I pollen-tubes, having penetrated a certain distance down the 
tissue of the nucellus, are usually arrested in growth for a longer 
or shorter period, sometimes nearly a year Fruit and seed are 
discussed m a separate article— Fruit. (a b K) 

FLOWERS, ARTinctAL. Imitations of natural flowers arc 
sometimes made for scientific purposes (as the collection of glass 
flowers at Harvard University, which illustrates the flora of iho 
United States), but more often as articles of decoration and 
ornament. A large variety of materials have been used in their 
manufacture by different peoples at different times—painted 
hnen and shavings of stained horn by the Egyptians, gold and 
silver by the Romans, nce-paper by the Chinese, silkworm 
cocoons m Italy, the plumage of highly coloured birds in South 
America, wax, small tinted shells, iCc At the begmning of the 
i8th century the French, who originally learnt the art from the 
Italians, made great advances in the accuracy of their repro- 
ductions, and towards the end of that century the Pans manu- 
facturers enjoyed a world-wide reputation About the same 
time the art was mtroduced into England by French refugee'*, 
and soon afterwards it spread also to America The industr\ 
is now a highly specialized one and comprises a large number of 
operations performed by separate hands. Four main processt ^ 
may be distinguished The first consists of cutting up the various 
fabrics and materials employed mto shapes suitable for forming*- 
the leaves, petals, Ac , this may be done by scissors, but more 
often stamps are employed which will cut through a dozen or 
more thicknesses at one blow. The veins of the leaves are next 
impressed by means of a die, and the petals are given their 
natural rounded forms by goffering irons of various shapes, 
llie next step is to assemble the petals and other parts of the 
flower, which is built up from the centre outwards , and the 
fourth is to mount the flower on a stalk formed of brass or iron 
wire wrapped round with suitably coloured material, and lr> 
fasten on the leaves required to complete the spray. 

FLOYD, JOHN (1572-1649), English Jesuit, was born m 
Cambridgeshire m 1572. He entered the Society of Jesus when 
at Rome in 1592 and is also known as Daniel k Jesu, Hermannus 
Locmelius, and George White, the names under which he pub- 
lished a score of controversial treatises. He had considerable 
fame both as a preacher and teacher, and was frequently arrested 
m England, His last years were spent at Louvam and he died 
at St Omer on the Z5th of September 1649 His brother Edward 
Floyd was impeached and sentenced by the Commons m 1621 for 
spewing disparagmgly of the elector palatine. 

FLOYD, JOHN BUCHANAN (Z807-Z863), American politician, 
was bom at Blacksburg, Virginia, on the zst of June 1807, He 
was the son of John Floyd (1770-Z837), a representative in 
Congress from 1817 to 1829 and governor of Virginia from 
1830 to 1834. After graduating at South Carolina College in 1826, 
the son practised law in his native state and at Helena, Arkansas, 
and in 1839 settled m Washmgton county, Virginia, which m 
1847-1849 and again m 1853 represented m the state legisla- 
ture. Meanwhile, from 1849 to 1852, he was governor of Virginia, 
in which position he recommended to the legislature the enact- 
ment of a law laymg an import tax on the products of such states 
asxefused to surrender fugitive slaves owned by Virginia masters 
In March 1857 he became secretary of war m President 
Buchanan’s cabinet, where his lack of administrative ability 
was soon apparent. In December x86o, on ascertaining that 
Floyd had honoured heavy drafts made by government con- 
tractors in anticipation of tnetr earnings, the president requested 
his resignation. Several days later Floyd was indicted for 
malversation m office, but the indictment was overruled on 
technical grounds., Ihere is no proof that he profited by 
these iirregplar transactions ; in fact he went out of the office 
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'financially embatrassed« Thnu^te lad opeiAy opposed seoe^ 
eioki b<ffo^e the eletlioti of iincSih> his^ conduct after that 
especially aftCr'his'bteach widu iBuchanan, feU under suspicion^ 

‘ and he was ttccused* df "havurig' Sent lai^ge stores of ^veminent* 
aims to Southem atsenale in Anticipation of the CivH War. ' tn^ 

* the last days 6f his term he apparently had sudt an intention, 
birt'dawng the year tSfo'the Soathem States actually deceived' 
leSk than theit* full c|tiota of arms Aftdr the secession of Virginia 
he was commissioned a brigadier-general in ‘thfe ^Gcmfederate 
service. He ^as first employed in ‘some tmscrccessfu} operations 
m western Virginia, and in February i86a became oommartdfr 
of the Confederate forces At Port Demebon, from whidh he fled 
With his second m command, General Gideon T PiHow, on the 
night of February iJl, leaving General 'SimoiJ B. 'Buckner io 
aufrendet to (General Grant A fortnight later President Davis 
relieved him of lus command. ^He^died at Ab;ngdon, Virginia, 
dAthe noth of August 1^63. 

' FCOYER/filR JWill (t 649 ^i 734X English physician and 
Author, was bom ai Hinters in Staflordshire, and 'was educated 
,at Oxford, lie pmctiSed m lichfield, and it was by his advice 
that Dr Johnson; when a child*, was taken by his mother to be 
touched uy Qifccn Anne {or the king’s evil on the Soth Of March 
17 14. lie died oil ther i&t^ of February 1734 Floyer was* an 
advocate of cbW bathing, intfodcrccd the practice of counting thcT 
rate of the pulse-beats, and gave an early account of the patho- 
logical cbAfigCh ih the lungs assodaied With emphysema 

His wiitmgS include —^p/biairb - Bdcravoi (ff the Touthftone of 
JVfSdtrtncif, dticmifiHng thif^tiues Hf Vi^g4iahl4^, oHd Ammais, 

Tas/if Md SmeiU (si rols , 1OS7) . fr&eUrnaiural iAaU of 
tm%mal ii^ntourt bv Hiciv ^mihh QnalUies (jOq6 } , An 

Lncfttiry into the right the and Abuses of the hot^ cold and temperate 
Daths in Kngland (J607) , A T^tat%^6 of thh Asthma (1st ed , 1698) , 
The aticnent irvxpe^ovtrta revived^ or ah Lesefy to proi'e told ^Bathng 

* hath safe and useful (London, 1702 : srvcral editions 8vo , abridged, 
Mafnciiestei, 11844, ^lamo) / he PhysUian's Pulse^watch (1707-^1710) , 
The l>tbylhne Otat^les^ tmndated fyom the he^t Greek copies^ and com- 
pared with the sacred Prophecies (ist <d , 1713) , Two Esmys^ the 
frkt Essay coneeirteinf(*tha Ofeation Aethenal Bodies and ^Ifptes of 
^osid ahd had Augedsti *tke*eetand Essay conce/rnivrg the hhosatc hvstem 

' of the Uvrtd (Notlmghain, 1717) « An Ixposttwn of the ftei*slat%on$ 
tiyio) ; An Easay to restate the Ihpptng of Infants in then Baptism 
M722) ; Medtctna Gerocomua, or the Cdlenib Art of preseriftng old 
Men's Htalthi (1st ed , '17*4) , A Cobrnnent on foriy^tteo Intones 
described by Hippsterhlhs (vyaO) 

" FKiUOBf or FLUD,1ft08IB!R’F [RotoERTOS im Fttjc3e!Bi>9‘}fi 574- 
1637), En^ish physician and mystical philosopher, 'the ‘son of 
Sli* Thomas Fludd, ‘treasurer of war to Queefl Elaabeth 111 France' 
4ind the Low Countries*, was bom at Milgate, «Kent ^ After 
Studying at St John’s College, Oxford, he travelled m Kurupe* 
for Six years, and became acquainted with the* wnfing^ of 
Paracelsus He kubseqiidntly returned to* Oxford, became aj 
memlier 6f Christ GhUrch, took his medical 'degrees, and ulti- 
mately became A fellow of the College 61 Physicians. He practised 
m London with sucecssi, though it is Said that ho edmbihed' with^fi 
purely medical treatments good deal of faith*healmg ’ » Fdlowing 
ParAcelsuB, *he i4ntJeavour(rf to form a system of’ philosophy 
fodnded on^the^^idkntity of pliysical and spiritual truth. The 
universe And all created things proceed from* God, 'Who is the-| 
beginning^ the *end and the sum of oH things, arid ttobifh they 
will return. The* act of creation 5s the separation o£ the asctivc 
principle (hghO from the passive (darkness) in the bosom of the 
divine uruty (God) "The tiriiVerse* eortststs of -three worlds, 
the archetypAl (God), the macrocosm (the world), the microcosm 
(than). Man ii the*Wdrld in miniature,^ aH th^* parts df 'both 
B3rmpathetfically correspond and art- upon each other/ It is 
posstbl^" *fcff man (and even foV the tnineral And the plant)k 
to undergo transformation and to win immortality, fliidd's 
system may be described as a materialistie pantheism, which, 
allegorically mtetpreied, he put forward as €oiitainii1g’’the teal 
meaning of Chtistiamty, revealed to Adam by God ‘himself, 
handed down by tracbtion to Moses And the patriAtchs, And re- 
vealed a Second time by^ Oitist The omnions of Fhidd had the 
honour df being refuted by Kepler, OaSsendi^and Mersenne. 
Though rapt ih mysticalepe^hition, Fludd was a man of varied 
attainments. ' Hd md not dikdain scientific txpersBients, and 4S 


thought by adme to be the tAigmnl amaiior of the baiDBifiter. 
^Ho^waS ais AOdenttMetide]! ef4he Rosictuciansj andiDe Quiacey 
censidem him^tbi^haVa^beeti' the)immediate>/ae J. Vj Amdrea 
waO'the ireiaote^ dailher oftfmomasonry* iFluddciixed on theifith 
of’8eptemb€r‘v637. ^ 

Gee J. B ^ Geaveat fftudd^dke Bnghsk Eoeknueian (1902), 

iwhensw liah of hif< works isrWlyeni A« BtWtaite.^The^-hleal Htstorv 
of the Rosuaiwiaus (1887)4 ^.Qutiicey, The Eostfiructans and Free- 
masons 4 HntfiL Eehgtous Thyugkt in England (1870), 1 240 seq 
HirWorkswete'pubUshed in 6^ voia.-, Oppenbeim and Gouda. *1638 

't'LOVEi;.' 'iniStAV ^iSos-iSVo); Oernian 

orientalist, was bonr at. Bautzen on the tSth 6f Febmary 1802 
[. He received big ear]y‘ education At the gymnasium bf hts native 
town, And studied IhcObgy and philplogy At Leipzig! Gradually 
he devoted his attention mefly to* OrientaHanguages, vbich he 
studied hi Vienna And Paris.^ Itl 1 8 jz he became professor at the 
FursteHschidt bt StAfra ita MeisscU, but fll-heAlth tqm^elled him 
to resign that ofiice m 1850, and m 1851 he went to Vienna, 
where he "waff eritpteyed in cataloguing the Arabic, Turkish and 
Persian manuscripts df the couift^ library/^ He died at Dresden 
on the sth of July 1870 

Plbgers chief Work is an edition Of the*bibltbgmphical andvency- 
iclDpaeche ^fexteon Of Haff Khalfa, with^Latm translation (7 vols , 
London and Heipzig^ 1831^x858)^^ He als« brouxktt bun an edition 
of*(thb Horan t)^34i and «giiifv^i893){ theft loUeiy^d Con- 
eordanUae Corans arabteae (Leipzig, 1842 and again 1898) , Mam 
seme Lehren und setAe Schuften (I^ipzig, 1862) ; JJie grammatischen 
Schulen del' ArabeV il/sipzig,^ iSGz ) , ami-/bH Xull^isegas Krone der 
ijebensbaschreibimgeH (Leipzig^ *1862) Air edition of Kudb-al-I thrtsi, 
prepared by (him, was published after his death 

. JILOOSLi JOHANN GOTTFRIED (i7B8->i6s5),f German lexico- 
JtJgMipher, was bom at Barby near Magdeburg, on the 22nd of 
NQWeml^r'1788 <'Ha wasr originally a mer^nt’s clerk, but 
eimgratmg tD^therUnitediStfttes in 18x0, he made a special study 
of the English i language/ land returning to Germany in 1819, 
was in 1824 appointed lector of the. English language m the uni- 
versity of ‘Leipzig. In 1838 he became American consul, and 
subsequently ^representative and correspondent of the Smith- 
sonian InsUtute at Washington and several other leading 
AmencaA literary And scientific institutions. He died at Leipzig 
on the of Tunef 1855 

The fame of FlAgel rests cluefly on the Vollstdndige enghsch- 
deutsche und deutsch-enghsche Wortenbuch, first published in 2 vols. 
(Leipzig) in ^1830/ which has had an extensive circulation not only 
m Germany but m England and America In this woik he was 


assisted J)y J^8porMhfl’’Aifd a new and enlarged ^ition, edited by 


Insfebn Felix Phigel'f 1820-^1904), was published at Brunswick (1890- 
f 1892) Aflbttier edition; in two volumes, edited by Prof Immanuel 
Schmidt And S Tauger appealed (Brunswick, London & New York) 
m tgo6' A*mbng his other Works arc Vollstdndige engl Sprachlehre 
(iSzif-liSzd) odey kaufmannisches Wdrterbuen in dret 

Spratheny Dihdsch^ EnglUeh'hnd Fremzosisch (1836-1840), Kleines 
Ktnrfmdnndsthes HUrfMorterbuch id dreti Spfachen (1840) , and 
Praktisches HandHucie^derangi diandehsof r eepondem gih ed 

1873) All these have passed through^ soveraloditionsi In addition, 
FiagHiialso^^blishecl ia.theo English haiguagev A^seotes of Com- 
mercial heUers-iLbipsHit 1822), a 9th editmif of* which appeared in 
0874. under the titlo PracUcalJiMemuttih CoreespendencS and a 
Practical Dictionary of the English and German Languages (2 vols , 
Hamburg* And ^Leipzig,** 1847^-1832 , 'm^ttoed /-> Leipzig, xSpi). The 
^tasnweno^ixtuAied and scMOdited by his son Felix 

^KEDEB ({imbiably(x;oii^ witli the Ger flack, fiat), a name 
given tB'nevtral kindk Ofifish, flat m shape, esp^ialiy to the 
‘common fiodftdert/^so tht nam0ftifa>4MiMtoia'W9im,re8em- 
bliilg‘A fiouftder Mpshapo/^which as a parasite miects the liver 
^and hiAighboWinig'iftogan^ of certaitratiknals, especially sheep, 
-and cttusbi^ liver-rot hioietmost common is tk^Fastwla hepattca 
'(seb*lVfiiMA'iftDEs).‘‘ It is' 0 . 1 so the name of a species of kidney 
|XyUitof''^PM)bably from w resemblance to the shape of tha fish, 

Auke V b ilio AAme given to the holding-ffiatet, tni^ular in 
ehape, At^thObnd olHhe«n»s of an anchor, and to the^ triangular 
extremities of thettAil a wludel. iTkemee oiithenword as a slang 
expressiAta^for a luck^Mndcnz^afipears to havebeen first applied 
in bilHArds to ain*dtfixiMfitienldecoring<shot. 

' ‘ lMGn‘(through«A^ G.‘FI^. word iroia thaXat. flmnen, 
a rtfet), a‘wbr(F formerly^ AeodJ foir a/isMam^ andipartioolarly 
fibA tall of a Wnllrrace. \ Ik !hi^iiised» InuMetian for w very 
hatfow gorge ttmniim; Iietwtefi^piHKdpMOtts weks^^Fith aatEeam 



FLUMINI mSm^mrnmMOKESCENCE 


jAbMUMi tffijwnc4«r Otber 

or fcMR.lwriaw p pt awwiiW'^^igiilil'wPAi i i W ^ ^ 
inimiuc AOITVIHI^ r ^ ^ < ; I 

.«uw of 

i&iurdmia^ lo im 

tfvp. <immiM 

la «w»ideMii>lft,lAiwlti*»igWQ 

S.>ai« itbeifiHM af a tvmiikiAn^Madi 

.OtnioiodnSil^Qw^ (Hlwf'. £41. ix>i 99 ^ 3 * ufWSSH- 

Th«y sMm w>-)tba 

<wa»t mad /framr£tdciito*,iaMmM«t«^^ |ibA.ffij9Wf 

distrifitinlUimwitMlM. M iypmfe>wifa 

• tnrorwgiHis «f bwd,>4Mftbmimg/a«tiH»p>iiiMn 

oocumag ^htma^mwe* pyKMW), i<db>b4twi» land «tb«i 
aubBtaams m V 8lMp9 ” iat fibUuiMd, WtiivwlfWg ffPrltbe 

mercuiy caat»)n jdna), Mid j|d(P w ^ih«lMp bwliqg fmtiims 
of tbeiooallaaMliatoUato. -it ^ dMC«vl9red(by,il«iii)jt)yHiim Mi9d, 
who^ with fiaUwtdaiMlJl. l4apiMNNntfd)ii:id»Miiiiia 
(see Aim., h). Tb4<hvdwc««b«na,ieuraAWaiM(|d 

from the “ Stupp ” by means of alcohol, the soluble ppi^^ AP 
distillation giviogiArat phAnanthveparMld MiomaiiwajtViliaAlpy^vana 
and fluorastthfllie. .From the tar duMUate,tthe 9hrye<wai<<aa be 
fnictionidl)ii pneiupitAted,iaind the dupraatl^a cfut Iw sepe^ted 
frominmst-of the pyrene by fradtjonal distiUaitim -m a, pwlM'' 
vacuum, .in either oi|so ilhe twjo hydroMboRS > axe 
separated 'by iiafitioaal 'etyatalhset^ hi ^enr fmijMes, 
are then decomposed by ammonia. Fluoiyipth^ ctg^Staj^ 
<m bum aHjadeiii n ee dlca e r 4 n eneohntO'tat>^M» weitmg pti ^09r*ti®' , 
C. a iw'bei h ng a t S5 0 -t 5t --C.'(6»«>m.) 'ltd* ea^ tftluWe inh^tl 
alcohol, ether and carbon bisulphide. On oxidation wttb4^)TPini<^ 
acid It forms a quinone, Cul|^3,4nd an a^i{^vmylene ' 

c!h^9 ^ ^e picrate m^lts At tSs-iSj^C 
’ hp((^r 


‘S- 7 S 


UAI 


carboxyUcacid^;J;^0 

FLUORENE (a.diphp|(^ene methane), C;,,Hn) at 
n hydrocarbon founddn ooal-tar. It is obt^aedT frfpi wepigbeii 
boiling fractions, after separation of naphthfdeneapdMtthrac^, 
by fractional disnUation, the portion boiling hetnr||ena99-34o'’ Q. 
being tabeik iThe fluorrae iaaepaaated from thfs by p^ing|it,|n! 
a freezing mixture, and is then redistilledipr (^etel^d ffmn 
• u a al »y . t in 4C|4» cuc,punfied by mepns of,»ts pwratn It iday 
{HW]||a|i^ by'i idMt^mg diphepjdend ketone otver i^ipc 
lid'bir heatiag st »|rith litydnodic^ipid^and phosfdiOfiH to xso-a^* 
c. { Miainleo by the Vppour of diphenyl wethane thmpgh 



it is converted intp'diphenylene ketone iS^^lOn 

heating with hjpmodic acid and iihosphomsito 
gives a hydro denvative of composition Cj^m. 

FLUObESCMR, or ' ResoAcih- FBTB*)u*jWj 1. nin 

«bcnHStry,i a, SMtPPMWdndiSROyeifd Uii.«ll74'by .^,v.^£|^*ir by 
idieicoiidi«ns«tien(itfd>htMim«i^i^ emornmiat 
‘Ck,(Avn.i aBTfijubj^pwi). I I'^e^woiMMctoig puh*tance* pfemther 

ifcRwiiBd (dene or «ddiiiliiieiihl«irule far -gmp.bpim>mi ^ nult 
Obttunedi'ff >boUedi<Pittri«ith>wtA^ JltadMd by |d9lWte>elf:9b<di 
AMnotsdi ^ tgeenna.iif ^mdbiini>bydtote, Midi dde sp^itibRite 
obtamed is precipitated byiian idf^ „7ho,pi«sipit*pe,is,ml1 
semdied erMt vidiMnMid’filiieivf^ied. .Byr.ippi^ing this iptflcess 
Apieer thnee bmev tboAwsnicMaswaarbe oMeined ma vwyd>!if<i 

noMditioa. iibj|omwN«>tyelfaiw MMerpliwiM pt^gr, ippobibieim 
nmHbr itmteoluMetki ekohfiliiMid'Mj^MallMHng'yb^ thealcpMK! 
«il»ttooiM0wd)idMk4Md>9(^ IhifttM^ib^iiiOhibieiiniWWi' 
ttmiu »fiibg«MniWe blk id to ji<(awimiiit^ hflmtofroidaili rgdyfllppt 
shewing ti(eyfMawllF)^ben.^lM0i)y'«4il^^ wter)„a 
•piiUMMtgMsafb^^ ssUmas iioimMdM«cnonntj*|,^ 

ttetichMMMrv ( By hywniprtiiiig^iwie ^^ A^apqtghgflid 
'wwiiden, i k , the 

semnpesmdi beieg.lonned |by,iilm^ 

.iHiiitogiainmiwta^ 


imm, ^ wd,jni«,tott4.fQt(i^ftMiiv A 

ffllowv„;^^,A)eig«d /wi»ih ,Mv*hc ,lt ,y*i^ , 
i teyr<an,gi>d^ dyyww^ 

.wib^,iy«4^(bi4i-(jwi}^i^ eAtnyM W>nw»fc^ 
t mdimnh The «iitr«m*e>i¥>miei jnegefthre mtro penp , inline 
jnwI^leD'ereaheMiTthe «eiMiiaA,«Qf<eone rwg bi.tbe BaoweeiB 

Lbydmtm ^]r»,i;,]iewitb^ /ser. 

S«e<iilb tseb). Byi%)getiaMd((iw«ewni9reiw^ 
t4iiiettM4eips,Me mnywMi tnite jrfiiow <fefe*tuifg (F. Reverdip, 


Pthen 

Me,»«fVMM»f PTi feemiecMi^b 


mtMfrohpm e d bromihiggesipin 
faRom^llpQl^ueefsiieiiil) end.in>*e 


lingal (teti)»KidetetrgchUi!thu 9 i^^ , • 

fte jMm ,1^ eausMe .eUnS, .gfnonimein ,yb|h|s tewiefn, 

Mi%>hlnis pmtaehknide a? yMUe flu«rei«eln lelOoclde. 

(Awfini)^), mkiflh eryitiflifm hwm aleebi^^m «itMH FOflim 

«ifd Meim to tth«r. tvrtiith mhm heated 

ior M hours to nso* Ci with siieetto and )w(U^hiQri<t soidai la hydro* 

fipwegw^i^yl cOier, w^ meto 
at 106*’ C On the other nwd. by heating fluorescein with caustic 
optash, mefhyT lodidb andTintAyi alcShcJ, i (^fiow) 

‘‘dimethyl ether^ meitiQg at to8*a ia'iigitaiaodl^MhOf and Hepp)* 
% beating thOi colotniod dimethyl ether with cwotstip soda* the 



”]IIC tablps, ape 
numotnethyl at 


:* at aia^, 
t ilObresces 
polht 


fly in alkddine solution^ the idiihethyi ether of mi 
'uoresees bnly in neutral solution tn alcobohc coliutioii)j 


MMwawww »#aaagr wa Hvaananya *>«fnMBiawaa wa mfv^VigeMWw P|ixpu^aav«e/p 

,the <%^yl ettw of SMsUiwiroint f<a; C ,9»Uy w^mwataated 


Li;Haiteia 



leriHfati^cr 
dibvomidtntlieji^tirptil^ 
xmwton iithish ia only 

monoresorcin-phthaleia 
the para ipo mt io n to (the 
i^dride residi|e« 

,In e^^pejper r*n4 before theQRiOsrHl Spdbty 
of Rdlmbmii^ in s8)33, ^.l^ndRrewster described « wnaikMble 
filynoimepan bn had ^royered to which he gave -the map of 
inteimal Qn (iqoptti^ a b*am of spahgbt, eon> 

,denmd by a Ipn/I, )|fto g soln^ion qf qhlorophyH^the green colpur* 
,ffif matter of leavef (see fig. i), he wp* surprised lyt find that the 
^jpth 4if ,the|^s pnW 

rfps rngthAd by a hgighl; Ijght pf p 
hlpofl-red iqolnnrjetrnpgely COMW*- 
1 ug vitii the bwtUpl ^en^-df fte 
[,fluid,wh|8P seen mfmo(Je»^tc jthlfig- 
ness. j^ev«terw«^t4^WSprydd 
the 0nnie phenompipniih wwu? 
vegetable sqlqppns ann .esspntipl 
ods, *uid in smpe ,*pU^ MPwigst 
1 wlnph,was%ar-^jar. Re pelieved 
h(th|8,_^^ .to,hp due, to wOowed , 

^part^clm heidin,,m|roeiwen. A few 
veatsW, & J<^ Hei^l W-r 
fdm^iieptly disf^vered W d » 



>?>». s. 


Mluf^.4ef qftoune .aulpflate, 

Itot,, itppop ,cpfewle*s fuid^tiW?] 


» .bw» of M 

colour was seen m a thin stratum pi 
ithe, Mwface'jtiy jyhich 

Jflwd. 'Jbe,ri. 

pltiatwm 

smfeAhlt4 -w,, w 



mewed by trgqsnutted 
it Eke nwo 

r thrpugh liii^,jp(Aes.<rf,gie 




thtt <jhiM6te({8tte ^ al 

ttim ^ duifltn# Ail|ltetii. A bcKua <il' %ht AMlHad' 
iotioiis ituMMr M/y Herttkel ** ebipotfaatd.'”' 

.^ter'flh6^ii«4 thM merel)^ ii pkrtjetiW cMfe 

ittteriial dkpeniotl, pefttfiw <Mily in tins l^p^, fhe* r&ys. 
ca)Ndd« of <ibi{MMiiMi> wMn disp^iMd witii nttasaal nqiUlity. 

' The intveel^tiMi nP fdMnomeilnn was afterwards Mdem 
Hit?' ^ Silt G. G.'GtOkes, t6 whem the jpreaier pMrt of oxn p re s ent' 
KhdifnedM hf ^ mldeet is due. StMces's first ipa^ ** On the 

aII T ahhrlii^ neae'k^AW*^ smi 4rOtSin 


tidMbly ^Mtendeii them. Thebe ex^fhfentb soen led him to 
'tiie concltttionl that the efledt cbiih! not’be diie, as Brewster'had 
hnattiaetf; to the scattering of ligjht by snlpetkded particles, but 
that the dispersed beam hotually differed in rhfmi^Mllty fntn 
the light which excited H. He therefore termed it “ true internal 
d^ersion ” to distinguish it froin the scattering of bg^t, whidi 
M called “ fahfo mternal disipcrsion.*’ As this name, however, 
IS apt to suggest Brewster’s view of the phenomenon, he after- 
wards abandoned it u unsatisfactory, aAd substituted the w6rd 
“ duorescence.” Thu term, derived froth fliior-spar after the 
analogy of opalescence from opal, does not pi;esappose any theory. 
To examme the nature of the fluorescence produced by qumine. 


Stokes formed a pore imectrum of the sun’s m3rt in the usual 
manper., A test-tube, filled with a diltlte solution of qumuie 
sulpham, was placed just outside the red end of the spectrum 
ana then gradually moved along the spectrum to the other 
extremitv. No fluorescence was observed as long as the tubo 
rstnamed in the more luminous portioh, but as soon as the violet 
was reached, a ghcsf-like gleam of blue light shot right across 
the tuba. On oontmuing to move the tube, the blue light at 
first increased in intensity and afterwards died away, but not 
until the tube had been moved a considerable dutance into the 
ultrarviolet part of the spectrum. When the blue gleam first 
appeared it extended ri^t across the tube, but }ust before 
disappearing it was confined to a very thin stratum on the side 
at whkh the exciting rays entered Stokes varied this experi- 
ment by pladhg a vessel filled with the dilute solution m a 
spectrum formM t>y a tram of prisms. The appearance is 
illustrated diagrammatioally in fig. 2. The greater part of the 

B light passed freely as if through water, 
but from about half-way between the 
Fraunhofer Imes G and H to far beyond 
extreme violet, the inrident rays 
gave rise to light of a sky-blue colour, 
plUl— which emanated m all directions from 
the phrtion of the fluid (represented 
white in fig. s) which was under the 
influence <n the incident rays. The 
anWiOr surface of the blue space coin- 
'' Fic 2 cided, of course, with the inner Surfoce 

of the glass vessel. The postenor sur- 
face ^marked the distance to which the incident rays were able 
to pehetrate before they were absorbed. This distance was at 
first considerate, greater than the diameter of the vessel, but 
decreased with gmt rapidity as the rcdrangibility of the incident; 
hght mcreaped, so that from a little beyond the extreme violet 
to the end, the blue space Was reduced to an excessively thm 
stratum. {Tlus shows mat the fluid is very opaque to the ultta-< 
violet rayk The fixed lines ih jliht violet and ulvistble part Of 
the solar wpeotram were rOpretented by dark Imes, or rather 
planes, interseOting the blue region. Stokes found that tho 
fluorescent luht ^s not homogeneous, for on redticing the incident 
niys to a fiampf bend of homogeneous l^hf;, and examinilig tho 
dhpersed beam through X prism, he foiind that ffie blue l^tj 
c6nsistbd of rays tattAiiM over a wide range of refrangit»l%s 
but not ihto the ulmy-yto^t 

Another inethod, Vrluim Stokes found especially useful tni 
examining different substuices for fluorescence, wu 4S fofloot^ 
Two coloured tnedia were jjiftqpiued, one of whith tnuumittdd 
the upper porrion of, the ipectrtiin and Was opaque to the loWeij 
"'^fxirtiofi,' while the secOfid was opftqhe to the tippek imd trims-! 




(pifontfHO'llfo'jUwtifil^ttiof'^ ThfoertNfo tailed by 

*i^es'^‘>eoM^«M«iOtMy nhsbrlMitti” He tMit' could be found 
which woM'ekedtto’oMwekfientaiyi, of'OouiiM^batttheioonditiisn 
wat ap^uxiiisttti^idiffraed 'by Mveral sets of oolourod glasses 
or solutions. One such combmation OonsHted <ff a deep^blue 
sdtutioh of aiumiiMioidfi copper sulpfime' And a VbUow if^ass 
beioored Wiffi thlver.' Tho J two media together were almst 
opaOue. Thwimht of the sin 'befog admitm through a hole ki 
tine wfodoW<uhliiiw, a White powsdm'tabiet was lira on a shelf 
fattened in froHi of the hole. Tf 'tiie vessel contaming the blue 
solution was pfalced So as to cover the bole, and the tablet wus 
viewed through the yellow glass, scurcely'atiy fight entered the 
eye, but if a paper wiuheld witii some ffoorcscent liquid were lax' 
on the taldet it appeilidd' brilliantly lummOus. Different pain 
of comifiementasy abtotbenta were requiredf adcOrding to rite 
'colour of the fiuoreseent light. This experiment shows clearly 
that the hght Which peesm through the first -ebsorbent and 
which would have been Btoj^ied by thr second gave rise in the 
fluotosoent substance to tays of a different Wave»iength which 
wero'tmnsmittSd by the second absorbent. Scattered light, 
with udiich the ttue fluorescent light was often associated, Was 
eliminated by tins methbd, being stopped by the second 
absorbent. 

Stokes abo used a method, analogous to Newton’s method of 
crossed pnsms, for the purpose of analysing the fluorescmit light 
A spectrom was produced oy means of a slit and a prism, the slit 
being horicontal instead of vertical. The resulting very narrow 
spectrum was projected on a white paper moistened with a 
fluorescent solution, and viewed through a second pnsm with its 
refractmg edge per- 
pendiciiltf to that of 
the first pnsm. In 
addition to the slop- 
ing spectrum seen 
under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, another 
spectrum due to the 
fluorescent light 
alone, made its 
appearance, as seen 

in figs. 3 and 4. In Fio. 3.— Spectram of Chlorophyll 
this spectrum the 
colours db not nin 
from left to right, 
but in horizontal 
lines. Thus riie dark 
lines of the solar 
spectrum lie across 
me colbuis. The 
spectra in figs. 3 and 
4 were obtauira by 
V. Pierre with an 
improved arrange- 
ment of Stokes’s method. It will be seen that, in the case 
of chlorophyll, the sriiole spectrum, far into the ultra-violet, 
gives rise to a short nuige of red fluorescent !igbt> While 
the effective part of the exciting light in the case of aesculfo 
(a glUcoside occurring in horse^mestnut baric) begins a little 
above m fixed line G and the fluoreslsent fig^ covers a wide 
range extending from orange to blue. 

Derides 'the substances already mentkxied, a laige number 
of vegetabis extnfcfo ahd some inoegfoiic bodies are straiigiy 
‘ fluorescent. Stokes foemd riiat most oiganic tufistanoes show 
signs of Ifluoiiricenoe. Green 'flubrvpar frob ^ston Moor 
exhilnts U violet^ uranium bass a yeHewishwrsca fionreScenoe. 
Tinctareof turmeriemvts twe toagreenish light, and the extract 
’of seeds bf Damra nrAfooMfiwii a paid' green hgbt. Ordinary 
paridfin oil AueresOM tfloe. Bbium {fiatmotyanids, which is 
much upsd in thalliioreseent'samms employed in work with tbe 
Sdntgetl rays, alfows a' brilliant green flQoiwtdenoe with ordhsuy 
'fight ^Crystals of magnesifon' ‘pfotinodranide possess the 
rematifoUe preperiy bf emitting a poifoiled fluoreseeht light. 





FLUORINE 


the colour and plane of polarization depending on the pocition 
of the crystal with respect to the incident beam, and, if polarized 
light is used, on the plane of polarization of the latter, 

Stokes's Law . — In all the substances exammed by Stokes, the 
fluorescent light appeared to be of lower refrangibdity than the 
light which exated it. Stokes considered it probable that this 
lowering of the refrangibdity of the light was a general law which 
held for all substances. This is known as Stokes’s law. It has 
been shown, however, by £. Lommel and others, that this law 
does not hold generally. Lommel distinguishes two kinds of 
fluorescence. The bodies which exhibit the first kind are those 
which possess strong absorption bands, of which only one re- 
mains appreciable after great dilution. These bodies are always 
strongly coloured and show anomalous dispersion and (m solids) 
surface colour. In such cases, the maximum of intensity in the 
fluorescent spiectrum corresponds to the maximum of absorption 
Stokes’s law is not obeyed, for a fluorescent spectrum can be pro- 
duced by means of homogeneous light of lower refrangibdity 
than a great part of the fluorescent light. The second kind of 
fluorescence is the most common, and is exhibited by bodies which 
show absorption only in the upper part of the spectrum, t e 
they are usually yellow or brown or (if the absorption is in the 
ultra-violet) colourless. The absorption bands also are different 
from those of substances of the first kind, for they readily dis- 
appear on dilution. A third class of bodies is formed by those 
substances which exhibit both kinds of fluorescence. 

Nature of Fluorescence — ^No complete theory of fluorescence 
has yet been given, though various attempts have been made to 
explain the phenomenon Fluorescence is closely allied to 
phosphorescence {q v ), the difference consisting in the duration 
of the effect after the exciting cause is removed. Liquids which 
fluoresce only do so while the exciting light is falling on them, 
ceasing immediately the exciting light is cut off In the case 
of solids, on the other hand, such as fluor-spar or uranium glass, 
the effect, though very brief, does not die away quite instantane- 
ously, so that It IS really a very brief phosphorescence The 
property of phosphorescence has been generally attributed to 
some molecular change taking place m the bodies possessing it 
'fhat some such change takes place during fluorescence is rendered 
probable by the fact that the property depends upon the state 
of the sensitive substance ; some bodies, such as barium platino- 
cyanide, fluorescing in the sohd state but not in solution, while 
others, such as fluorescein, only fluoresce in solution. Fluores- 
cence is always associated with absorption, but many bodies are 
absorbent without showing fluorescence A satisfactory theory 
would have to account for fiiese facts as well as for the production 
of waves of one period by those of another, and the non-homo- 
geneous character of the fluorescent light. Quite recently W 
Voigt has sought to give a theory of fluorescence depending on 
the theory of electrons Briefly, this theory assumes that the 
electrons which constitute the molecule of the sensitive body 
can exist m two or more different configurations simultaneously, 
and that these are m dynamical equilibnum, like the molecule 
in a partially dissociated gas. If the electrons have different 
periods of vibration in the different configurations, then it would 
happen that the electrons whose period nearly corresponded with 
that of the mcident light would absorb the energy of the latter, 
and if they then underwent a transformation into a different 
configuration with a different penod, this absorbed energy 
would be given out in waves of a period corresponding to that of 
the new configuration. 

Applications of Fluorescence . — ^The phenomenon of fluorescence 
can be utikzed for the purpose of illustrating the laws of re- 
ffection and refraction m lecture expenments since the path of 
a ray of light through a very dilute solution of a sensitive sub- 
stance is rendered visible. The existence of the dark lines in the 
ultra-violet portion of the solar spectrum can also be demon- 
strated in a simple manner. In addition to the foregoing 
applications, Stokes made use of this property for studying the 
character of the ultra-violet spectrum of different sources of 
illumination and flames He suggested also that the property 
would in some cases furnish a simple test for the presence of a 


small quantity of a sensitive substance in an organic mixture. 
Fluorescent screens are largely used in work with Rontgen rays 
There appears to be some prospect of light being thrown on the 
question of molecular structure by experiments on the fluores- 
cence of vapours. Some very mterestmg experiments in this 
direction have been performed by R. W Wood on the fluorescence 
of sodium vapour. 

Rkferbncbs — Sir G G. Stokes, MathemaUcal and Physical 
Papers, vols. m and iv. , Miiller-Pouillet, Lehfbtuhder Phvsth, Bd ii 
(^897) : A WuUner, Lehrbuch der Expertntentalphvuk, Bd i\ 
(1899) ; A A Wmkelmann, Handhuch der Physik, Bd vi (too6) . 
K W Wood, Physical Optus (1905) (J R C ) 

FLUORINE (symbol F, atomic weight 19), a chemical element 
of the halogen group It is never found in the uncombined 
condition, but in combination with calcium as fluor-spar CaF^ 
It IS widely distributed ; it is also found in cryolite NajAlF^, 
m fluor-apatite, CaF- SCagPgOg, and in mmute traces in sea- 
water, in some mineral springs, and as a constituent of the enamel 
of the teeth. It was first isolated by H Moissan m 1886 by the 
electrolysis of pure anhydrous hydrofluoric acid contaming 
dissolved potassium fluoride The U-shaped electrolytic vessel 
and the electrodes arc made of an alloy of platinum-iridium, 
the limbs of the tube being closed by stoppers made of fluor-spar, 
and fitted with two latcrd exit tubes for carrying off the gases 
evolved Whilst the electrolysis is proceeding, the apparatus 
IS kept at a constant temperature of - 23® C by means of liquid 
methyl chlonde The fluorine, which is liberated as a gas at 
the anode, is passed through a well cooled platinum vessel, 
m order to free it from any acid fumes that may be carried over, 
and finally through two platinum tubes containing sodium 
fluondc to remove the last traces of hydrofluoric acid , it is 
then collected in a platinum tube closed with fluor-spar plates 
B. Brauner (Jour Chem Soc , 1894, 65, p 393) obtained fluorine 
by heating potassium fluorplumbate 3 KF HF PbF4 At 200® C 
this salt decomposes, giving off hydrofluoric acid, and between 
230-250® C. fluorine is liberated 

Fluorine is a pale greenish-yellow gas with a very sharp smell , 
Its specific gravity is i 265 (H Moissan) , it has been liquefied, 
the liquid also being of a yellow colour and boiling at - 187® C 
It IS ^e most active of all the chemical elements , m (ontact 
with hydrogen combination takes place lietween the two gases 
with explosive violence, even m the dark, and at as low a tempera- 
ture as -210® C , finclv divided carbon bums in the gas, 
forming carbon tctrafluoride , 'water is decomposed even at 
ordinary temperatures, with the formation of hydrofluoric acid 
and “ ozonised ” oxygen , iodine, sulphur and phosphorus melt 
and then inflame in the gas , it liberates chlorine from chlondes, 
and combines with most metals instantaneously to form fluorides , 
It docs not, however, combine with oxygen. Organic compounds 
are rapidly attacked by the gas 

Only one compound of hydrogen and fluorine is known, 
namely hydrofluoric acid, HF or HjjFo, which was first obtained 
by C Scheele in 1771 by decomposing fluor-spar with concentrated 
sulphuric acid, a method still used for the commercial preparation 
of the aqueous solution of the and, the mixture being distilled 
from leaden retorts and the acid stored in leaden or gutta-percha 
bottles The perfectly anhydrous acid is a very volatile colour- 
less liquid and is best obtained, according to G Gore (PhtL 
Trans., 1869, p. 173) by decomposing the double fluoride of 
hydrogen and potassium, at a red heat in a platinum retort fitted 
with a platinum condenser surrounded by a freezing mixture, and 
having a platinum receiver luted on. It can also be prepared 
m the anhydrous condition by passing a current of hydrogen 
over dry rilver fluoride. The pure acid thus obtained is a most 
dangerous substance to handle, its vapour even when highly 
diluted with air having an exceedingly mjunous action on the 
respiratory organs, whilst mhalation of the pure vapour is 
followed by death. The anhydrous aad boils at 19® 5 C (H.^ 
Moissan), and on cooling, sets to a solid mass at -xo2®*5 C.,' 
which melts at -92®*3 C. (K. Olszewski, Monats. fitr Ch^te, 
2:886, 7, p. 371). Potassium and sodium readily dissolve in the 
anhydrous acid with evolution of hydrogen and formation of 

X* 19 
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fluorides. The aqaecua^ uofaition it staron^y aoid ktsum: uad' 
diaaolves most inetals chrectljr., its most im|XiFtMit pn fse acty is 
that It nqndly’ alticks glaas^ mxstmg wsth the alfcu 1 ^e ghus 
to lorm gaseous sdicon floonde^ and C0aset}iien% it ist used lor 
etching. T. E. Thorpe {/amt. Chitn. 1889, 55^ ^ 
deiermmed tbe TUpmir density of bydroftuone acid at d ifan ae t 
temperatures j and showed that there is no appoDOch. to a definite 
value below about 8S^ C. where it reaciw the valtie 20*29 
corresponding to the molecular formula HF } at tempciatums 
below 88^ C. the value increases rapidly, showing that the 
molecule is more complex: m its structure (For references s«e 
J. N. Friend, The Theory of Valency (1909), p. ill ) The aqueous 
solution behavm m concentration similarly to the other hmogen 
acids ; £« Deussen (ZaL amr^. Ckem , 1905, 44, pp; 408 ; 
1906, 49, p. 097) found the s^utmn of constant Iwiling pome 
to contain 4^ 2 % HF and to boil at 110^ (750 mm.). 

The salts of hydrofluoric acid are known" as fuandn and am 
easily obtanu-'d by the action of the acid on metals or their oxides, 
hyclroMcUs or carbonatoc. The fluorides of the alkali metah, of 
silver, and of most of the heavy metals arc sohiblc in water , those 
of the alkaline earths aro iasolnbk. A chatmcteristic p<retirrty of 
the alkaline fluottdes is their power of combminR with a mdlecius of 
hydrailuoric acid and with the fltiondes of the more ekcirO'iiMgativc 
elements to form doubb fluorides, a behaviour not shown by other 
metallic haUdes, Flitondc^ cart be readlfy detected by their power 
of etching glass when warmed with sulphuric acid ; or Iw warmmg 
them m a glass tube with conce ntratod aolphtunc and hotdiog a 
moistened glass rod m tlie mouth of the tube, the wait r apfiacoatly 
gelatinizes owing to the d( composition of the silicon fluorxfe formed. 
The atcnnlc weight of fluorine has been deteinihtcd by tlK* con- 
version of cakium, Mxfnim and potaiMdiim fluorides into the eoftvs- 
pondmg sotphatfsg J BermlitiS, by convsTtiug silver flaondfe 
uito hilver (.hioridc, obUinod the vaiuo 10 44) a^ by analysing 
t.tilcnim fluoiKle the value 19 id; tlic more recent work of H, 
Moissan give<r the value 10*05 

See H Moissait, Le Fktor ei s 09 tHHHpasiw (FarSs, Igoo). 

FLUOR-SPAR, native caldum fiuoride (CaF.j), known also 
os l«LUoaiTtt or simply Fbuoa. In Ftwnce it » called Ihsormo, 
whilst the term fluor is apphad to the element (F). All these 
terms, from the Lai fluere, to flow/' reoali the fact that the ^ar 
IS useful as a flux m certaixi motadlurgica) opsuaticms. (CL its 
Ger name Flussspat or Flues,) 

Fluor*^par crystallizes m the cubic syitem, eonmmly in 
cubes, either alone or combined with tflse oetahodran, rhombic 
dodecahedron. four*faced cube, &c. The loai^faead rube has 
been called tne fluoroid. In fig. x^ a is the cube (iee)> d the 
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rhombic dodecahedron (tio), and f the ftniv^faoed Cube (310)1 
Fig 2 shows a chaxactenitid twin of mteqxmetFOat oubc^ 
The crystals are sometimes polysytithetiC, a large ^octahedron, 
e.g , being built upof soxtall cubesi The faces areoftsn etched or 
corroded. Cleavage is nearly always perfect, psaraSel in the 
oct^edroa. 

Fluor^ipar has a hardness of 4, so thaA it » scraldied by a kkiifis, 
though not MS readily as ealcitei Itaspeciflo gravity M about 
The colour IS very variable, and oftaii bcautdal, but the mineral 
IS too soft for petsoxial deooiration, though it Aoems a ImildeNMiio 
material for vases, ftc. la some ftiiop4(Dar the colour is d w poued 
,iti batlds, lugukiiy fibllawing flit contour of the crystal. As the 
'cdour U usually silled, oomueh ahered, toy heat, it is bdybred 
to he lie (* to all Oigaiiic pigmedt, and the presence of h yd roc a rbems 
has been detected m many specanens by G. Wyroubofl, eoid 
Ollier obaerveiisi IL W. Moirse {Froie. Amer* j 4 rad«, 190^^ {k 587) 


abtsamd eaitooii snono»de and diomde, hydvogon and nitrogen 
and ttnal quantities of oKygen fmen Wasrdua specimens by 
heating. Mo sunelnded that the gases am due to the decem- 
pobismt of an ocgaaic oehmiing inatlee, which Kas|, however, no 
oonneaioit udlh the fluemscence oc tlMfiM-teiinese^^ of 
the ttiuemL Csctaav. CDysasb freoa Cumberland are beautifully 
fiuovewent, appeanag pmple wath a bhinh mtemal haziness 
by xMflected and greanasfa by transnutted light. Fluor-spar, 
thoiq^b cubic, somoumes eoBbihits weak droble refraction, 
premtoty doe to* mtemal tensuna. Many kxnds of fluor-spar are 
tlienxio^ucxxDem ue, lifaey gfaw an eaposose to a m^erate 
heat, and the name et dUarophane has been given to a variety 
which exhibits a gnen gkw. The nunend also phosphoresces 
under the RmUgm mys. Cavities cofutamiiig liquid occasionally 
occur m crystals ol fluoc^spar, notably m the greasy green c\xb^ 
of Woardale m Durham A ckrk vrdst flncMr-spar from Wolsen- 
dorf m Bovana, evolves on odoruir of oxxme when struck, and has 
been called antnzonite Ozone is also emitted by a violet fluor- 
spar from Qomcie, dep. Rlione, France. In bofli cases the spar 
evolves free fluoniie,. which oaomees the aw. 

Fkior-Bpiir is largely empkiyed by the metalhugist, especially 
la leadrsmelttng, and m the ptoductioa oi ferxo-siiicon and 
irrro^eaasganese. It k aim used m iron and brass foundries, 
and has bieen fiiund Useful as a flinc lor certain gold-ores and m 
the reduction oi alumtntimu It is used as a source of hydrofluoric 
acid, which xt evolves whoit heated with sulphunc acid The 
mmstal s alto used m the production of opal glass and enamel 
warn. In cimsequeace o£ its Yarn leiractive aud dispersive power, 
ODlourleas peUaad fluos>^spar is valuable m the construction of 
apochromatic lenses, but tbm variety is rare. The dark violet 
fluor-spar of Derby^nc, known locuUy os *‘Bkie John,” is 
prized for oiriiamental purposes. It occurs almost easdusively at 
Tray Chfl, near Castlcton. The dock purple spar, cahed by the 
workmen bull beef,” may be changed, by heat, to a rich 
amethystine tmt. Being veiy brittle, spar is rather difllciilt 
to mxrk on the lathe, a^ u often toughened by means of rosin 
F Corsi, the emment Italifui axitiquasy, held that fluor-spar was 
the matenal of the famous nuirshine vases. 

FIuoi>spar is a moieral of very wide distribution Some of the 
finest crystals occur m the load-veins of the Cavbomlerous 
Limestone senes ai the north of England, espociahy at Weardalc, 
Allendale and Alston Moor. It b ako found in the lead and 
Gopper*mines of Cornwall and S^ Devon, notably near Liskeard, 
whore fine crystals have been found, wsdi kuscs of the sax-faced 
octahedron repiacBig the cornera of the enbe. In Cornwall fluor^ 
spar B known to tim msners as ** conn.” Fine yellow fluor-spar 
occurs m some of die Saxon mines, and beamtilul rose-red 
OGtahedra are found m tke Alps, near Goschenen Many 
liocahties m the United States yield fluor-spar, and it is worked 
cOxnfactecmUy n a few places, notably at Rosiclarc m southern 
mniDis 

FLRfllUNfikkmnerly a tawuBlnp and a nHogo of Queens county, 
New York, U.&A., on Long Idand,. at the bead of Flushn^ 
Buy, siuca the xst of January 1898 a part of the borough of 
Queens, New Yoik City, Fkoahing is served by the Lcsig Island 
railroad and by fdectiiclnies^ It iras settled in 1644 by a company 
of Enghsh Oon-oonfoennsts who had probably been resicfents of 
Fifinhing m Hollimd, from which the new pMcs took its name. 
Sabeequoutly a large number of Quakers settled here, and in 
2670 George Fok spent socoe time in the township. Before the 
War of Independence Flushing was the counkryHasat of many nch 
Now Yorkers and oohnnd ofl&als. 

FLUMUNG (Dutch Flfsrt«ig0f!i)y a fortified seaport m the 
prorViBce of Zeetexl, HoHand, an the south side of the island of 
Waichena, at the mmith of the e sttmry of the western Scheldt, 
4 ou by rail S. by W« of Midddbmg, with which; it k also Gonr 
incited by stsann tanunway and by aslap canaL There is a steam 
feery to Ihetkens and Ter Neum m the coast of Zeeland-^ 
Flanritos. Fop, (xpoo) 18,893^ An iknpoitant nmral station 
and tarteess up to 1867, Flushing has auxos aspired, under the 
oaro of the Dutch govejmment, to becorao a graat commercial 
pottt. in xSfs the railway was onoacd whicb, m conjunction 
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with the regular day and night service of eteamera te Queen^ 
borough m the eouaty of Kent, forms one of the mam nmtes 
between England and the east of Europe, In 1873 the great 
harbour^ docks and canal ^ works were completed. Yet the 
navigation of the port remains far behind that of Rotterdam or 
Antwerp, the tomnage being m 1899 about 7^ % of that of the 
kingdom As a sunwner resort, however, Flushing has enquired 
consickrable popularity, sea-baths and a latge modem hotel 
being situatea on the fine beach about three-quarters of a mile 
north-west of the town It possesses a town haU, containing a 
collection of local antiquities, a theatre, an exchange, an academy 
of sciences and a school of navigation. The jakobskerk, or 
Jacob’s church, founded m X3a8,>cantainf to Admiral 

de Ruyter (x6o7-2676)aad tim poet Jacob Bellamy (1757-17^6), 
who were natives of Flushing. The chief industries of the town 
are connected with the considerable manufacture of machinery, 
the state railway-workshops, shipbuildmg yards, Krupp iron 
and steel works’ depot, brewing, and oil and soap manufacture. 
The chief imports are colonial produce and wme, wood and coal. 
The exports include agricultural produce (wheat and bcanb), 
shnmps and meat. 

FLUTE, a word adapted from 0 . Fr. fleuic, modern fltUe; from 

0 Fr have come the Span, flauta, Ital. flauio and Ger. Floie 
The New English DtcHonary dismisses the derivations suggested 
from Lat. flatuare or liaviiare; ultimately the word mu&it be 
referred to the root seen m “ blow,” Lat. flare, Ger hlasen, 

I In music ** flute ” is a general term applied to wood-wind 
instruments consisting of a pipe pierced with lateral holes and 
blown directly through the mouthpiece without the intervention 
of a reed. The flute family is classified according to the mouth- 
piece used to set in vibration the column of air withm tlie tube ; 

1 e (i) the simple lateral mouth-hole or embouchure winch 
necessitates holdup the instrument in a transverse position , 
(2) the whistle or npple mouthpiece which allows the performer 
to hold the instrument vertically m front of him. There is a 
third class of pipes included among the flutes, having no mouth- 
piece of any sort, m *^ich the column of air is set m vibration by 
lilowmg obliquely across the open end of tlie pipe, as in the 
ancient Egyptian nay, and the pan-pipe or syrinx (g.i;.) The 
transverse flute has entirdy superseded the whistle flute, which 
has survived only in the so-called penny whistle, m the “ flute- 
work ” of the organ {q t ), and m the French flageolet. 

The Transverse Flute or Germem Flute (Fr flute traversiere, 
fliite aFemanie , Get Ftofe, QuerfTote, Zwerclipfetff, Schweitzer- 
PUtjB ; lUl flauto traversa) in^cto the concert flute known both 
as flute in C and as flute m D, the piccolo (q,v ) or octave flute, 
and the file The modem flute consists of a tube open at 

one end and nominally closed at the other by means of a plug 
or cork stopqpcr : virtually, however, the tube is an open one 
giving the consecutive bapoocim series of the open pipe or of a 
stretched strmg The primitive flute was made m one piece, 
hut the modem instrument is composed of three adjustable 
3 omts (i )The head-joint, plugged at the upper end and contain- 
ing ^at about one-third of the length the mouth-hole or em- 
bouchure. This emboucheure, always open when the mstrument 
IS being played, converts the closed tube mto an open one, in an 
acoustical sense, (a) The body, containmg the holes and keys 
necessary to produce the scale which gave the flute its onginal 
designation of D flute, the head and body together, when the 
holes are closed, givmff the fundamental note D. Before the 
invention of keys, this fundamental note and the notes obtained 
by the successive opening of the six holes produced the diatomc 
scale of D majne. All other semitones were obtamed by what 
is known as cross fingering (Fr dotgte fourehn ; Ger. Gabelgnffe), 
It became usual to consider this the typical fingering nomen- 
clature, whatever the fundamental note given out by the flute, 
and to indicate the temaUty by Idit note given out when the 
SIX lateral holes are covered by the fingers. The result is 
that the tonality is always a tone lower than the name of 
the iastrumeint indicates. Thus the D flute is really m C, 
the F flute in El^, fra (3) The foet-joint or tail-jomt con- 
taining the two additional ms for Cjf and C which extend the 


compass downwards, completing the chromatic scale of C m the 
fundamental octave. 

The compass of the modem flute is three octaves with 


chromatic semitones from — t-- The sound is pro- 

duced by holding the flute transversely with the embouchure 
turned slightly outwards, the lower hp resting on the nearer 
edge of Uie embouchure, and blowing obliquely across, not 
mto, the orifice Ihe flat stream of air from the lips, known 
as the air-rced, breaks against the sharp outer edge of the 
cnrixKichuxe* 7 ^ current of air, thus set in a flutter, produces 
in the stationary column of air within the tube a senes of pulsa- 
tions or vibrations caused by the alti*mate compression and rare- 
faction of the air and generating sounds of a pitch proportional 
to the length of the stationary column, whuh is practically 
somewhat longer than the length of the tube ^ The length of this 
column IS varied by opening the lateral finger-holes The current 
or air-rerd thus acts upon the air column within the flute, witJiout 
passing through the tube, as a plectrum upon a string, setting zt 
m vibration The air column of the flute is ihe sound-producer, 
whereas in instruments with reed moutlipieces the vibrating 
reed is more properly the sound-producer, while the air column, 
acting as a resonating medium, reinforces the note of the reed by 
vibrating synchronously with it If the angle*-* at which the 
current of air is directed against the outer edge of the embouchure 
be made less acute and the pressure of the breath be at the same 
time increased, the frequency of the alternate pulses of com- 
pression and rarefaction, within the tube will be mcreased two, 
three or fourfold, forming a corresponding number of nodes and 
loops which results m harmonics or upper partials, respectively 
the octave, the twelfth, the doulile octave By this means sounds 
of higher pitch are produced without actuatlv shortening the 
length of the column of air by means of lateral holes Tlie 
acoustic theory of sound-production in the flute is one on which 
there is great diversity of opinion 'fhe subject is too vast to be 
treated here, but readers who wish to pursue it may consult 
the works of Rockstro,® Helmholtz,^ and others.'^ Tlie effect of 
borm^ lateral holes m pipes is to shorten the vibiating length of 
the air column, which may be regarded as being effective only 
between the hole m question and the mouthpiece In order to 
obtam this result the diameter of the hole should be equal to that 
of die bore ; as long as the holes were covered by the fingers, 
this was obviously impossible. The holes, therefore, being smaller 
than the laws of acoustics demand, have to be plciced proportion- 
ally nearer the mouthpiece in order to avoid deepening the pitch 
and deadening the tone This principle was understood by wind- 
instrument makers of classic Greece (see Aulos and Clarinet), 
and has been explained by Chladni ® and Gottfried Weber.^ 

The bore of the early fhite with six finger-holes was invariably 
cylindneal throughout, but towards the end of the 17th century 
a modification took place, the head joint alone remaining 
cylindrical while the rest of the bore assumed the form of a cone 
having Its smallest dnmeter at the open end of the tube. The 

* See E F. F. Clfladni, Die Ahustih (Leipsig, 1802), p 87, 

* See Sonreck, ** ubLr die Schwingungscrrcgung und die Bewegung 
der Luftsaulc in offenun und gcdeckten Kohren/’ Pogg Ann , 1876, 
vol, 158, 

» The Flute (London, i8go), § 90-105, pp 34-40 

* Theorie der Luftsrhwtngungen in JRohren mtt dflenen Enden 
(Berlin, 1896), Ostwald’s Klassther der exacten Xvissemchaften, 
No. 80 

® V C Mahillon, Expenmental Studies on the Resonance of Trunco* 
Conical and Cylindrical Air Columns ^ translated by F A Mahan 
(London, igci), B J Blaikley, Acoustics tn Relation to Wind 
instrumeiftt (London, 1890) , Fnednch Zamminer, Die Musth und 
die mtaihalischen Instrumente^ (Giessen, 1855), idem *‘Sur le 
mouvoment \ibratoiro de Fair dans les tuyaux, Comptes rendus, 
*fi35» vol 4r, &c. 

« Op cit , § 73, pp 87-88, note I. 

» •* Akustik der Blfismstrumente,” Allgem musikal Zeit (Leipzig, 
i8r6), Bd xviii No 5, p 65 et seq See also Ernst Euting, Zur 
Geschichte der Blasinstrumente tm x 6 und ly Jahrhundert Inaugural 
Dissertation, Fnednch - Wilhcli&s Vnivernt&t. (Berlin, 15th of 
March 1899), p 9. 
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conoidal bore greatly improved the quality of tone and the 
pr^uction of the higher harmonics of the third octave. Once 
the conical bore had been adopted, the term flute was exclu- 
sively applied to the new instruments, the smaller flutes, then 
(ylmdncai, used in the amy beuig designated fife {q.v ). At 
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From Captain Day's CmitUttgue, , by permimlon of Mews Eyre ft Spottiswoode. 

Fio X — Eight-keyed Cone Flute by Richard Potter. x8th centuryi 
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Fig 2 . — ^Boehrn Cyhnder Flute. Rockstro ]M[odel« 


the present day in England, France and America, the favourite 
mode of construction is that introduced by Theobald Boehm, 
and known as the “ cylinder flute with the parabolic head/^ 
of which more will be said further on The successive opening 
of the holes and keys on the flute produces the chromatic scale 
of the first or fundamental octave. By increasing the pressure 
of the breath and slightly altering the position of the lips over 
the mouth-hole, the same fingering produces the notes of the 
fundamental octave m the next octave higher The third octave 
of the compass is obtained by the production of the higher 
harmonics fFr. sons harmoniqtses , Ger. Flageoletione), of the 
fundamental scale, facilitated by the opening of certain of the 
finger-holes as “ vent holes ” The quality of tone depends 
somewhat on the material of which the flute is made ; silver and 
gold produce a liquid tone of exquisite delicacy suitable for solo 
music, cocus-wood and ebonite a rich mellow tone of considerable 
power suitable for orchestral music The tone differs further 
in the three registers, the lowest being slightly rough, the medium 
sweet and elegiac, and the third bird-hke and brilliant The 
proportions, position and form of the stopper and of the air 
chamber situated between it and the embouchure are mainly 
influential in giving the flute its peculiar slightly hollow timbre, 
due to the paucity of the upper partials of which according to 
Helmholtz ' only the octave and twelfth are heard Mr Blaikley 2 
states, however, that when the fundamental D is played, he can 
discern the seventh partial The technical capabilities of the 
flute are practically unlimited to a good player who can obtain 


sustained notes diminuendo and crescendo, diatonic and chro- 
matic scales and arpeggios both legato and staccato, leaps, 
turns, shakes, &c. By the articulation with the tongue of the 
syllables te-ke or it-ke repeated quickly for groups of double notes, 
or of te-ke-tt for triplets, an easy effective staccato is produced, 
known respectively as doxMe or triple iongutng, a device under- 
stood early m the i6th century and mentioned by Martin 
Agricola, 2 who gives the syllables as de for sustained notes, 
dr~rt for shorter notes, and ieUlel-lel for staccato passages in 
quick tempo * 

Musical instruments, such as flutes, m which a column of air is 
Ret in vibration by regular pulsations denved from a current of air 
<lircctt<l by the lips of the executant against the side of the orifice 
serving as embouchure, appear to lie of very ancient origin The 
Hindus, Chinese and Japanese claim to have used these modes of 
blowing from time immemorial The ancient Egyptians had a long 
pipe held obliquely and blown across the end of the pipe itself at its 
upper extremity, it was known an Saih-tt^ and was frequently 
figured on the monuments The same mstrument, called ** nay,’^' 
1^ still used m Mahommodan countnes The oblique aulos of the 


Krhre von der ToMtnpfijtdun/^ (Braun^hweig, 1877) 
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*•* See additions by T> J B to article ** Flute 


rove's Dutton- 


I^usinans (l.x>ndon, 1004) 
ustca tnstrumentatis deutsch (Wittenberg, 

* See also L'Artusi, Delh imper/etiiont delta mustca moderna 
(Venice, 1600), p 4 , Gottfried Weber m Cdctha, Bd ix p qg 

See “ I^s Anciennes Flutes ^gypticnnes,” by Victor loirct m 
Journal astaiique (Pans, t88q), vcT xiv p 133 ct se<i , two careful 
articles bitsed on the ancient Egyptian instruments still extant bee 
also Lauth, ** uberdie agyptische Instrumente," Sttxungs der phtlos , 
phihtog und histor, Klasse der Kgl bayer A bad zu Miinchen (1873). 


Greeks, plegiaulos,^ was of Egypttan origin and was perhaps at first 
blown from the end as described above, ^ since we know that the 
Greeks were fsimliar with that method of blowmg in the syrinx 
or pan-pipe The mstniments preserved at the British Museum * 
havmg lateral embouchures show, however, that they were also 
acquaSated — probably through the Hindus — with the transverse 
flute, although in the case of these specimens a reed must 
have been inserted mto the mouth-hole or no sound would 
have been obtained 

The high antiquity of a lateral embouchure m Europe 
is general^ admitted , the flute evidently penetrated 
from the at some period not yet determmed A 
transverse flute is seen on Indian 
sculptures of the Gandhara 
school showing Greek influence, 
and dating from the beginning 
of our era 3) But although 
the transverse flute was evi- 
dently known to the Greeks and 
Romans, it did not find the same 
favour as the reed instruments known as auloi We have no 
evidence of the survival of the transverse flute after the fall of the 
Roman empire until it filtered through from Byzantme sources 



5 -—Transverse Flute ist or 2nd century a d, Fxxim the 
Tope at Amar&bati, Bntish Museum. 

during the early middle ages. Instances of the flute occur on a 
group of caskets B of Italo-Byzantine work of the 9th or loth century, 
while of purely Byzantine ongm we find examples of flutes m Greek 


' The Aulos or Tibia,” Harvard Studies, 


• See Albert A Howard, 

IV (Boston, 1893), pp 16-17 

’ Representations of flutes blown as here described have been 
found m Europe See Comptes rendus de la commission tmpirtale 
archktlogtque (St Petersburg, 1867), p 45, and atlas for the same 
date, pi vi_ Pompeian pdinting given by Helblg, Wandgemdlde, 


^ „ r,, 

No 7607; Zahn, vol 111 pi 31 :"Museo Borbonnico,'pl xv No 18, 
Clarac, pi, 130, 131, 139 , Heurey, Les Figurines, p 136 

® There arc two flutes at the Bntish Museum (Catal No 84, 4-9 
and 5 and 6), belonging to the Castellam collection, made of wood 
encased m bronze in which the mouthpiece, consisting of the head 
of a maenad, has a lateral hole bored obliquely mto the mam tube 
This hole was probably intended for the reception of a reed. The 
pipe IS stopped at the end beyond the mouthpiece as m the modem 
flute There arc six holes bee also the plagiaulos from Halicar- 
nassus in the Bntish Museum desenbed by C T. Newton m History 
of Discoveries at Halicarnassus (London), vol 11 p 339 The Louvre 
has two ancient statues (from the villa Borghese) representing 
satyrs playing upon transverse flutes. Unfortunately these marbles 
have been restored, especially m the details affecting our present 
subject, and arc therefore examples Of no value to us Another 
statue representing a flute-player occurs m the Bntish Museum 
The instrument has been supposed to be a transverse flute, but 
erroneously, for the msufflation of the lateral tube agamst which 
the instrumentalist presses his lips, could not, without the mtor- 
vention of a reed, excite the vibratory movement of the column of 
air 

* Florence, Carrand Xkillection See Museo Nazionale Firenze, 
Catalogo (1898), p 205, No. 26 (description only). Hlustration m 
Gallerie nazionalt ttaliane, A Ventun, vol 111 (1807), p 263, 
IJAfte (Rome, 1894), vol i p 24. Hans Graeven, "Antike Vorlagen 
byzant^scher Elfenbemreliefs,"^ m Jahrb d, Kn Preuss Kunst- 
Sammlungen (Berhn, 1897), Bd xvm p ii , Hans Graeven, ** Ein 
Reliquienkastchen aus Pirano," id , 1899, Bd. xx. flg 2 and pL iii. 
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MSS.i preserved In Pans, at the British Museum and elsewhere. 
There is moreover in the cathedral of St Sophia at Kiev * an orchestra 
depicted on frescoes said to date from the iith century, among 
the musicians is a flautist 

The first essentially western European trace of the transverse 
flute occurs m a German MS of the lath centuiy, the celebrated 
Horhts dehetarum of the abbess Herrad von Lanefsperg * Fol 22 z 
shows a syren playing upon the transverse flute, which Herrad 
explains in a legend as ttbta , in the vocabulary the latter is trans- 
lated swegel In the i3ih century it occurs among the miniatures of 
the fifty-one musicians m the Imutiful MS Las Cantigas d$ Safda 
Marta m the Escorial, Madnd^ Eustache Beschamps, a French 
poet of the 14th century, m one of his liallads, makes mention of the 
flute traversame," and we are justified in supposing that he refers 
to the transverse flute It had certainly acquired some vogue in 
the Z5th century, being figured in an engraving m Sebastian Vird- 
ung's celebrated work,® where it is called ** ZwerchpfeifT,** and, with 
the drums, it already constituted the prmcipal clement of the 
military music Agncola {op at ) alludes to it as the ** Querch- 
pfeif! ” or Schweizerpfeiff," the latter designation dating, it is 
said, from the battle of Mangnun (15x5), when the Swiss troops 
used it for the first time m w.ir 

From Agncola onwards transverse flutes formed a complete family, 
said to compnse the discant, the alto and tenor, andT the bass^ 

respectively Praetonus ® desig- 
nates the transverse flute as 
" Flauta tra versa* Querpfeiff ** 
and Quertibt,** and gives the 

pitch of ^ ^ _ the tenor and the — as varic- 

the bass and alto — 1 — discant — ties then 

m cT & m %/' — muse \ 

concert at that time included two discants, four altos 




in 
flute 


or 


tenors, and two basses 1 he same author distinguishes betwet n the 
" Traversa ” and the '* Scliwoizcrpfciff ** or hfe (which he also calls 
“ Feldpfciff,” i e military flute), although the construction was the 

same There were . a resjn cti vely , they were 

two kinds of and j ^- ’ - | employed exclusively 

'* Feldpfeifl,'* in S* cT — » with the military drum 

Mersenne’s ’ account of the transverse flute, thtn designated “ flfite 
d'Allemagne’* or **fl(ite allemandc** in France, and an Air de Cour*' 
for four flutes in his work lead us to believe that there were then in 

use in h ranee the tenoi zjtz:=zz==z and the bass 

the soprano ijz- or alto 
flute m ^ 

The museum of the Conservatoire *Royal of Brussels posaesws 
spctimons of all these varieties except the last All of them are 
laterally | lerccd with six lingcr-holes ; they have a cylindrical Imre, 
and arc fashioned out of a single pit ce of wood Their compass con- 
sists of two octaves and a fifth Mersenne*s tablature for fingering 
the flute differs but little from those of Hottetcrre-le-Romam ® and 
Eisel ® for the diatonic scale , he does not give the chromatic semi- 
tone s and the flute had as yt t no ki ys 

The largest bass flute in the Brussels museum Is In 
at tht French n0rm.1l pitch A 435 double vibrations per 
bccond It measures o g5 m from the centre of thi blow orifice to 


I lu ijciirvi 

^ flute descend- — 


. ur axku 1 — uuLv; u 

■ flute in ^ S ing to 


^ Greek MS 510, Gn'goir de Nazance loth century, Bibhoth^quc 
Nationale, Pans, illustration in Gustave L Sehlumberger, V£popie 
hyzantine d la pn du dtzi^me stdcle (Pans, i8<)6 and 1900), vol 1, 
p 503 British Museum, Greek Psalter, add MS 19352, fol i8<)b 
written and illuminated ctr 1066 by Theodorus of Caesarea A 
cylindrical flute is shown turned to the right, the left hand being 
uppermost Smyrna, Library of the Evaggelike Schole B 18, fol 
72a, AD 1100, illustration by Strzygowski, “Dor Bilderkreis des 
miechischen Physiologus,’* m Bysanttntsches Archtv (Leipzig, 1899), 
Heft 2, Taf xi , N Kondakoff, Htslotre de Vart hyzanttn (Pans, 
1886 and 1891), pi xii 5 , " Kuseyr* Amra," issued by if, Ahad d 
Wtssenschaften (Vienna, 1907), vol 11 pi xxxiv 

• A fine volume containing coloured drawings of these frescoes 
has been published in St Petersburg (British Museum library cata- 
logue, sect, ** Academies,’* St Petersburg, 1874-1887, vol iv Tab 
^3?5a) 

® This manuscript, written towards the end of the 12th century, 
was preserved in the Strassburg library until 1870, when it was burnt 
during the Immbardment of the city See the fine reproduction in 
facsimile published by the Soc pour la conservation des monuments 
htsUmques d* Alsace^ Texte explicatif de A Straub and G Keller 
(Strassburg, 1901), pi Ivu , also C M Engelhardt, Herrad von 
Landsperg und ihr Werh (Stuttgart and Tubingen, 1818), twelve 
plates 

® MS j b 2 Illustrated in Critical and Bibliographical Notes 
on Early Spanish Music (London, 1887), p 119 

® Musica getutscht und auszgezogen (Basel, 15x1) 

® Organographia (Wolfenbattel, i6z8), pp 24, 25, 40, 

^ Harmonic universelle (Paris, 1636), Livre v p 241 

• Principes de la flidte traversihre ou fHUe d'AllemagnCy de la fldte 
d bee et du hautbois (Pans, 1722), p. 38 

• Musicus a^odiSaicTht Oder der $ich selbst informirende Musicus 
(Erfurt, 1738) p 85 


Fig 4 Fio 5 
FiCf 4 — Bass Flute, 


the lower extremity of the tube. The disposition of the lateral holes 
IS such that it is impossible to cover them with the fingers if the 
flute IS held in the ordiinary way The in- 
strument must be placed against the mouth 
in an almost vertical direction, mclming the 
extremity of the tube either to the right or 
the left This mconvcnient position makes 
ft necessary that the instrument should bo 
divided into two parts, enabling the player 
to turn the head joint that the embouchure 
may be most commodiously approached by 
the bps, which is not at all easy. The first 
and fourth of the six laienii holes are 
double m order to accommodate both right- 
and left-handed players, the holes not in 
use being stopped up with wax The bass 
flute shown m fig 4 is the facsimile of an 
instrument m the Museo Civico of Verona. 

The original, unfortunately no longer fit for 
use, is nevertheless sufficiently well pre- 
served to allow of all its proportionate 
measurements Ixung given. The lowest 
note. £|>, IS obtained with a remarkable 
amphtuae of sound, thus upsetting a very 
prevalent opinion that it is impossible to 
produce by lateral insufflation sounds which 
go a little lower than the ordinary limit 
downwards of the modem orchestral flute 
The bass flute cited by Mersenne should 
not differ much from that of the Muslo 
Civico at Verona We suppose it to have 

been in©— and that it was furnished 

with an open key like that which was 
applied to the recorders {fliites douces) of 
the same epoch, tlie function of the key 
being to augment by another note the com- 
pass of the instrument in the lower part A 
liass flute m G similar to the one in flg 5 
is figured and described m Diderot and 
D*Alemben’s encyclopaedia^^ (*75^) Ac- 
cording to Quantz,’® it was in France and 
about the middle of the 17th century that From Museo Civico, 
the first modiflcaiions were introduced m Verona (facsimile) 
the manufacture of the flute The improve- Fio 5 — Bass Flute 
mimts at this period consisted of the Brussels Museum 
abandonment of the cylmdneal bore in 

favour of a conical one, with the base of the cone forming the 
head of the instrument At the same time the flutr was 
made of three separate pieces called head, hotly, and tail or foot, 
which were ultimately further subdivided The body or middle 
joint was divided into two pieces, so that the instrument could be 
tuned to the different pitches then m use by a replacement with 
longer or shorter pieces It was probably about i<'>77, whin Lully 
mtroducid the German flute into the opera, that recourse uas had 
for the first time to keys, and that tht key of Dj( was applied to the 
lower part of the instrument ^ * The engraving of B Picart, dated 
1707, given m Hotteterre's liook, repn^sents the flute as having 
reached the stage ol improvement of which we have just spoken In 
1726 Quantz,^® flnding himself in Pans, had a second key applied to 
the flute, placed nearly at the same height as the first, tliat ot the 
intended to differentiate the Dj| and the Ejj This 
ff bV ---)— innovation was generally well received m German v, but 
docs not appear to have met with corresponding success 
in other countries In France and England manufacturers adopted 
it but rarely , in Italy it was declan d useless About the same 

FCtis, Rapport sur la fabrication des instruments de musique d 
V Exposition Universelle de Parity en jSjj 

Sec Recuetl de planchesy vol iv , and article ** Basse de llfitc 
traversiiyre,’* vol 11 (Pans, 1751) Sec also The Flutey by R S 
Rockstro (London, 1890), p 238, where the wood cut is reproduced 
together with a translation of the article The Museum of the 
Conservatoire in Pans also possesses a bass flute by the noted French 
maker I^elusse 

Versuch einer Anwasung die Flote traversihre zu spielen (Bcrhn, 

175^) 

Unless the contrary is stated, we have always m view, in describ- 
ing the successive improvements of the flute, the treble flute m D, 
which is considered to be typical of the family 

Herra Johann Joachim Quantzens-Lcbenslauf, von ihm selbst 
entworfen,*’ m the Hittorisch-Kntische Beytrdge zur Aufnahme der 
Musiky by Marpurg (Berlin, 1754), p, 239, Quantz was professor 
of the flute to Frederick the Great 

See Johann Georg Tromlitz, AusfUhrltcher und erUndheher 
Unterricht die Fldte zu sptelen (Leipzig, 179*), S 7i Fldten 

mit mchrern Klappen (Leipzig, 1800), cap vii § 21 

Antonio Lorenzoni, Saggto per ben sonare il Panto ifoverso 
(Vicenza, 1779) 
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time flutes wero eo&atrocted with the lower extremity leaerthened wtM» used pewter for the plegti attd silver for lining the holes The 
•nlTiciontljr to produce the fandaanental C, and fomisbed with a keys mennoned in the patent were four — Gf, Aft The idea 
eupplemuntary key to produce the C|f This innovation, spoken of of extending the oempass of the flute dowitwarde was taken up again 
by Qnantz ' did not meet with a very iavourahle reception, and was about the same time by two players of the flute in Lontlon named 
shortly idterwands abandoned. Tasiiing mention nuiy he made of Teeet and Florio Tliey devteed a new dispositioa of the keys C 
the drawing of a flute with a C key tn the Mm%c»Saal of J, F, B and and confided the execution of their invention to Potter. In 
hl^er (Nuremberg, 1 741), p. 45. Dr Ai!aold*3 Nm InsirueHofis few the German FiuU occurs a tablature, 

The tuning of the inntnuneat to diflerenf; pitches was effected theeagravingof which goes baefk to the end of the x 8th century^ and 
by changes m the length, and fiotably by subslxtutiag a laager or haaes tko fo^wing title, ** A Complete Drawing and Concise Scale 
shorter upper piece in thr middfe |omL $0 wide were the 'dxfferonoes and Dcsenption ot Taoet and I>loxio*s mrw ‘invented German Flute, 
in the patches then in use that seven such pieces ierths upper porHoa with ail the additional keys sxplidiied.^* ft explains the use of six 
of It were deemed necensary Hie relaiive proportmns oetwoen the keys — C, Cft, D|, F, Af— ^that am not always figured, because 
diflersot parts of the mstranient being altered i>y them modifications the enipioyamnt of so many keys was at onoe admitted Tromlits 
in tlis length, it was conceirod that the just relation could be se- himseU, who, however, made flutes wiifti nine keys— adding £|>, 
established by dividing the foot into two piecea, below the key another F, and Cs, deciamd that he was not in favour of so great 
These two pieces wt re adjusted by wans of a teociiL and it was a oompheation, and that he preferred the flate with only two keys, 
asserted that, fn ibis way, the foot could be lengthciiad proportion- D|and £)>, with a xeghtfer joint and a cork nut-screw at the 
ately to the length of the middle joint Mutes thus impiovod took head joint. This instrument met all requirement He was always 
the name of ** flutt s t, nsgistre Ihe register systmn was, about much opposed to the use ot the old keys for Ci| and Cf, because they 
1752, aiiplifd by Qunnte to the head jouxt" and, the enaboucluare altered the recognised qiudtty of lone of the instrament When 
section Jxing Uiiis capable of elongatxm, it was sllowab&e to the per- Tromlits puldished his metliod, the family of flutes bad become 
former, aruudlng to the opinion of this prok ssor, to lower the pitch modified It comprehended only tho typical flute in D, tlie fliite 
of the flute iL semitone, widiout having aecourie to other Icngthcnmg d'amour a znsnor third lower, a third flute a minor third higher, 
and without disturbing the acioaiacy of intoaoLtioa and, finally, the Itttfe octave flute 

^ lie tipper extremity of tho flute, beyond the cmhottokure onfiee. While Ttvimlitz was struggling m Germany with the idea of 
IS closed l>y means of a coik stopper On tfee posilson of thu cork augmenting the oompais of the flute downwards by employing open 
depends, in a great measure, the accurate tuning of the flats It is kejra for Ct] and C#, an Italian, Giovanni Batista Oran,^* increased 
m its light place wlien the acoompanaang octaves are a the scale of the instrument downwards by the application of five 

true Qaanlz, in speaking of Hits aocessoiy, menboas ^ ■. new keys, viz B, Bit, A, A|^, and G At the same time that he 

the use of a nut-bcrcw to give llw requinxl positson to ct*"" — pxodnoi^ this invention ^ he conceived the plugging of the lateral 

the cork ^ He docs not same the inventor of this ap- ' holes by the valve keys then xx'tently invented by Potter But 

pliande, but, according io Troinlilz/ tlie unprovoment was due to it was hardly possible to obtain a perlect plugging of seven lateral 

Quanta iimiself 1 lu in\cntion goes back to T72f) holes with the aid of as many keys, for the control of which there 

Whon the Mithoti of Quantz appeaned thine weve stiU in use, were only tho two little fingers, and therefore this invention ol 

besufes the oncluslral flute in D, the little ioarth flute in G, tlie Orazi proved a failure 

low fouith flute m A, and the flute d'amour xi note higher, m in iflOS the Eev Frederick Nolan, of Stratford, near I.oadon, 
France they liad, xnunxner, the little octave flute m D (octave) conceived an open key, the lever of which, terminating by a nng, 

A b«iss flute ml) had also been attonijited <«oe fig. 9). When pemutted Ifee casing ol a lateral hole at the same time the key was 

Ktlx>ck piildished his litmerhunffBn fl/or dte tlSie* flhe flute bemg acted upon The oombmation an this doable action is the 

hud already the five keys how shown — ^ embryo of the moclianism that a little iatcr was to transform the 

lhi» iiutiior sUU*s that the inventor of these system of the flute Two years later Macgxagor,^* a musical-mstru- 

new keys ib not known to him, l>ut that 4 a ment maker m London, constructed a bass flute an octave lower 

either Kuuder, a musical imstrument -maker in I^ondon, or Johann than the ordinary flute The Klea was not new, as is proved by the 
fieorg Tromhtz oi jUnjizig was the orignmtor, eimcs he has not linen existence of the bass Ante mentioned aiiove. Tlie dlfterencc* between 
abk) to trace those keys on the flutes oC any o^r maker. Although the two mstnimcnts lies m the mechanism ot the keys lhat cm 
Tromlitz does nut claim lor himself ihi mveiiiaoa of thi^ keys for F, ployed by Maegregor coaststod of a double lever, a confiivanci 
(t| and B|>, he states that he Ikvd occupied hunsdf for several years dating from before the mtddle of the 18th century, of which the 
in applying these kiys so as not to augim at the difbcolty ol playing, anphcation sb seen in an oboe of large dimensioas pwserved m the 
Iml on the contrary io render tlm handbag ot them as easy as National Museum at Munich.^ 

possible*’* In the later work pubhaliied m zBoo,^ however, he in 18x1 Johann Neponuik Capeller invented the extra Pi) hole 
wemn to attribute Uic mvwtion of these keys to Richaid Potter of and key, which is sliU la constant use on every flute of modern 
London , ho says that he has novt r t beou fortunate enough to constrm turn 

como acnisn a good flute by that maker— the flute has coitiunly About 1850 tlie edebrated French flautist Tukni added two more 
gamed by the atUlition of the keys lor F, Ci| and lijj, but this ia not keys, those of h# and C^, and a key, called 
everything, ior on such a flute much must perforce be left tm- ** dt cadence,** to Cacditaie the accompany- 
attompted , , . Only a flute with eight keys according to sny in- mg shakes. 

vention is capable of everything ” It would seem, niorcDrycr, from To mcrease the number of keys, to improve 

circumstantial evidence stated clearly and on good authority by tbcir system of plugging, and to extend the 

KcMkHtro* that the keys for F, G| and B{^ intisl have been used scaicof the instrument m the lower icgion, 
itid m England and made by Kicburd Boticr before 1774 The — tiiese had hitherto been tho principal problems dealt with in 
higher key of C adopted from 1780 l>y Xroinlitz, we belies e to liave the improvement of tlie flute No maker, no inventor to whose 
liecn hist recommended by liibock ([781)’* Tromhtz in Vber ioboans we have c<illed atteutiun, had as yet devoted his atten- 
Jhietitn describes at length what may bo termed the first systematic tion to the rational diviwon of tlie column of air by moans of the 
effort to overcome the diihciilfies created by the combination of Utirai holes In Tlieobold Boehm, a Bavarcin, happening to 
open holes and closed keys He attempted to s#olve the question be m London, was struck with the power of tone the celebrated 
by deteiinmmg Hie positions of the holes according to the exigencies English i>crformcr Charles Nicholson drew from his instrument 
of fingering msU'ad of sulxirUiiiating them to tho more arbitrary Bdthm learned, and not without astonishment, that his English 
theories connected with the musical scale coUeaguo obtained this result by giving the lateral boles a much 

In 178*! Richard Potter improved Quantz*s elide applied to tlie greater diameter than was then usually adnutted Al>out the 
head joint as well as to tho register of the foot by a double system same timu Boehm made the acquaintance of an amateur player 
of foriniixg double sliding air-tight joints In the document named (cordon, who had eflected certain improvements , ho had 
descnbing tins improvement Poller patented the idea of lining the bored the lateral hole for the lower E, and had covered it with a 
iKiies with silver tubes and of adapting metal conical valves to the key, while he had repkveed the key for F with a nng. These innoia- 
Jkeya* Potters fiaticat corneal valves were an adaptation of the Uons set Boehm about attempting a complete reform of the 
contrivance first invented by J F Boie or Boye of Gi>ttmgen,“ 

SaggtQ pBf costruire $ suonare nn ftaiUo iraverso ^mrmomco chg 
ha i suont basst del vtoltno (Rome, 1797) 

The idea of this large flute was taken up agam In /819 by Trexler 
of Vienna, who called it the “ panaulon ” 
w Patent, No J183 I’art of the siieciflcation together with a 
diagram is reproduced by Rockstro, op c%t, pp 273-274 
” Patent, No 3349 Part of the specmcation together with a 
diagram is reproducedlby Rockstro, op ctf pp 273-274 

Another specimen, almost the same, constructs about 1773* 
and called ** Basse de Musette,** may be seen in the Museum of the 
Pans Conservatoire 

See account of Capeller's inventions by Carl Marla von Weber 
inAUfem musthal Zeh (Leipzig, 18 xx), pp 377-379, a translation 
of whteh IS given by Rockstro, op. cif, pp. 279 and 280. 


* Seo A nwetsu §15 

* See l^ebandauft he cti p. 248, where Quanta states that he in- 
vented the adjustable licad for the flute 

* See 4 nwe%sung,i §§ 10-13 and iv § 

* Ai^ftihrhcher Mna grUndheher VnUmcht dU FldU xu xpUlen 

Compare Schilling, Vmv,’-L$x%kon 

» §t^’dal,^?782 (published under his initials only, J, J.H. R, 
leep 2). 

* ^irxx Ahhandlung von FldUnsbtelcn (Leipzig, 1786), p. 27, 

» Fldten, &c , pp, 133 and 134 

* See TM Flute, pp 242-244 and 561 and 362, 

* See op ct$ pp 51 and 62 

** English patent, No 1499, “ Sco Rockstro, op^ off. p, 197. 
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kistnimcnit « He wnt resolutaly to m 4 diuiM Iko ymr xSas 
he produced the new flute which hearii )m name This inatnunant 
i$ difitum;uiahed by a now mechanism of koy^ ae well a$ by larger 
holes disposed along the tube in geometricai promssion 

Boehm's system had preserved the hey ol Gi epe^tf ; Cbther 
professor in tSie Paris Consurvatoire, assittod Iry Angvste B i iffst 
the yoimger, a musical • kistrument maker w thsit city, mocUfiod 
Boehm's flute by closii^ the G| with a key^ wishing thus to render 
the new flngenng more conformalfle to the cfld He thtm added a 
key, faeilitalhig the shake upon C3| wkh D|, nml bfnu||M; nbstit 
some other ehaogeB in the voitinmmt of less naportnae. 

Boehm Jmd not, however, altumd the bore of the wimk ha 4 
htum cocLicaJ irom the end of the lytb century In 1^4^ however^ 
he made further experiments, and The results obtahicA were pttt tot 
practice by the cotHtnietsoA of a tiew mstrwmmt, 4if whkli the body 
was giwen n •oyliadneaA bom, while tbe diameter of tte hood wm 
xnodiiMid mt the embouchure, the head^toiat laooommg pavahohe 
(see flg 2) Trim mvtmior thus obtained a remarkable equality in 
the tones of the lower octave, a greater sonwronsness, and a -pmect 
accuracy of ititonalioA, by estawnihing the more sMCt propottfiont 
which a colmna of aftr «(f ^Undncal form permitted. 

The priority of Boehms mventioii was long contested, his -de- 
tt actors mamtainii^ that the honour of having reooustnicted the 
flute was due to Gordon But an impartial investigation vindi- 
cates the claim of the former to tire inventloh sif the lavge lateral 
holes * His groateot titk to fame is the tevention of the xncdbaEfiiam 
which allows Iho production ol the eleven chromatic semitones 
inlcrmt dute between the iundameatal note and its first harmonic 
by means of eleven holes so disposed that In opening therti suc- 
cessively they Shorten the column of «ir in exact proportional 
quantities * j^hm {J'uaays, Ac ) pnldwtaed a dtegrain or schoon to 
be adopted in determming the positfon of the note-holes of wind 
instrunicaU lor every givtn patch. This diagram gives llie posi- 
tion of the intermediate boles which be bad been enabled to 
establish by a rule of proportion based on •the law ol Iflw bmgtlia 
of sirmgft 

The Boehm flute, notwithetasadicig the degree of perieotfon 
it has reached, has not secured unanimous favour^ oven now there 
arc players who prefer the ordinary flute The change of flngermg 
required for some notes, the great delicacy and bainKty to derimge. 
ment of the moeihaatsm, have sotneHiiag to do with thtt. in Bnfftend 
cspeoallv, the ordinaxy flute retains niaiiy partiaaiia, thanks to 
the uunrovemeaiUi mi reduced by a clever idaycr, Abel Siccamii, m 
1845 (I*at<nt No 10,553) He bored the lateral holes of !R and A 
lower, and covered them with open keys He added «ionie keys, and 
made a better dispositicm at tlie other lateral holes, of which he 
incruused the diameter, produemg thus a souohoitshess aktiost equal 
to that of the Boehm flute, while yet preserving the old tingeriiig 
for the notes of the first two octaves But m spite of these Improve- 
ments the old flute will not beat an knparHal comparison with that 
of iSoehm 

A flute conotrncted on a radically new system by Stgnor Carlo 
Tommaso Gooi^i and miroduced in 1890 places the technique of 
tlic mstrument on on entirely new and sun;[ne basis. The prmclpal 
features of lids flute consist m an etiibowchure placed at tno wjipef 
oxiremity of Hie tube instead of at tlie side, which allows tbe wiSm-* 
ment to be held in a perpendicular position , no tuning cork m ro* 
qmred There are olevea holes mathumatically placed ui the tube 
which give the semitones of the scale, tlicrt arc no keys The 
eleven boles are fingered by the Angers and thumbs, tire OJ bole 
being closed by the side of the left fore-fingor AU the notes are 
obtained by means of simplo flagmiig as fat as G# of the tlitrd 
octave, the KHnammig notes ol which are produced by cross-flngeruig. 
For the convenience of players with short fingers keys can be added, 
and tile head of the Georg! flute can be usi d with any eyHiwh^r Ante 
The compass of the Georgi flute £ is aAmost the mne as that of 
the concert flute ; vie. £ If the lower C and C| are 

resqmred, extra holes gfe t t ^:” added. 

Everything that is hi~.ll: possible on llic Boehm flute is 

possible on the Georgi ^ " and more, owing to the sim- 

plicity of the fingering ; each finger having but one duty to perform, 
all tnlls are ei^ually easy. The tone is the true flute tone, brilliant 
and sympathetic ^ 


^ See Vber den PldUnbtiu nnd die neuestin V$fhe$$*mng$n desselhen 
(Mainz, 18470 1 ^ ^ Broadwood, An Essay an ihs ConsttnUum 

0f Flutes ort^nally wrtUen by Theobald Boehm, published with the 
addition of Catrespondence and other Documents (txindon, 1882) 

* Dxamen criHoue de ta flmte otdinxeire eompinte A ta fldte Boehm 

(Paris, 1838) » . 

® They existed long before, however, in the Chinese Ty and the 
Japanese PuySn 

• The read^may consult with ttdvantege Mr C Welch's HUtory 
of the Boehm Prato (I/mdon, 1885), wherein all the documonte rslat- 
Ing to this intertotihg disetission have been collected with great 
Unpartiamy 

^ For lorther deh^ «ee Kathleen Sehltoiiiget, The insmmmm 

ana iwui wetzger, JJte Jr tote \neijiOTOSKn, 
iv. No* 20. 
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The old BngMi fipiple flute, or fidte d bee, is deecribed under the 
haadings EBCouDOSit and Flaoi'olex ; K. S } 

su In mbitectore the niime flute is given to i^e vertical 
chflzmeis (segmental^ eenwcirciilar or elliptical m horizontal 
sKiaon) emfiioytd m the dbafts of columns m the classfc styles. 
The flntti are aepaisted one liom the other by eui '' arris ** m 
tte Blanc ovder md by a fillet ” m the Ionic and Connthiaa 
onriara. The eariiaet fluted oolnmns are Uioae m Egypt, at first 
with ffiain tees wiliioiiet any amkng, Bubsec{iiently osi Karnac 
(t4D0 bxl) wth a StopMKal sniking equal m deptlt to ateut 
oae-eeweadi of the wfidth of the flote. The colunos flankuig one 
of the beebtoe ” toitibe at Mycenae have segmental flutes and 
are the eailtete teak cmmplts, bi two of Iha earliest Done 
tanphs at Metapoatsm and Syawouee (tentple of Apollo) the 
iWlea one ate ngmen t ai, but m huber lesaainpks m order to 
emphasize the arns they were formed of three arcs and are known 
aa “ hdse effipaa,'’ and tim apphes to neadly all the fluting m 
Greek eaai»|^ whether beiongaig to the Doric, Ionic or 
Corinthsn oudcis. The number of fkites vanea, there being 52 
in the archaic temple of Diana at Ephesus and from 30 to 52 
flutes m Ihe Persian columns abdovding to the diameter of the 
oahamii. in tbe Greek Done coluam 20 is the usual number, but 
then are 16 oniy in flie temples of Suniuai, Assos, Segesta and 
the tenufite of Apollo at Syracuse ; 118 m one of the temples of 
Seteus ate te temple oeE Dtaaa at Syracuse, and 24 m the temple 
of Neptaae ait PhestBan. The depth of the flute also vanes ; 
m the Propylaca at Athens the radius is equal to the width of 
the flirte ate the flulc is segmental. In the Parthenon the radius 
of the ooBtiad part of the flute m greater than tbe width, but the 
smaller arcs on other tee accentuate better tlie arris. A similar 
aecantualaoa u tend m the ionic and Cormthmn, orders, where 
the flutes IM aapartoted by filtets, and Ummt section is always 
dhptite A Gveek irak, tte depth of Ike flute, however, being 
always greater thait hi te Done order, Thus^ m the temple 
IhsBus ite One ionic teLuMta m tbe oella of the teieiplc at llasbae, 
the depth « about onc-quarter of the Width, m Propylaea 
at Pnnia it » abont cne^tiiird, niid sa the k^e^tbeom and other 
exasop te of the Greek teiC order it is little aaone than one-half. 
The widfli of the fillet also tunes, being as a tee one €)uartcr of 
the width of the flute ; and the same applies to the Greek 
Cormthnoi order. Ik the Poman Dorsc^ Ionic and Corinthian 
arders, the flote h either segmental or sesmcircular, its depth 
being about one-thtfd of the ttelh m the Done column, ate in all 
looic, Cormthaan and Compostte tenaons l>alf the width of the 
flute. The filkt also » much broader ili Koman oxiunples, being 
about one^lincd of the width of tbe flute In Roman cdumns 
sometsBEits the flutes of the lower part of the shaft, about one* 
thsid of tdte height, are partly filled with a convex moulding, 
** oablifig beitog toe usual terra applied to this treatment. 
The French arohrtedbs of toe t6tb ate 17th centuries earned this 
decorative feature much farther, and in the Tuil<H:ies and the 
louvre carved a senes of leaves m the flutes. In a few Italian 
bmidings, instead of the flatsn|; of the column beir^ vertical, 
It twines round the oohamn and is known as spiral fluting ; a fine 
example is found m toe Bcviktoqua palace at Verona by San 
Michele. Fluting is sometimes introduced into capitals, as m 
the tomb of M}da8a, ate m fneses, as m the theatre at Cnidos, 
the Incantada at Salomca, and a doorway at Patara. In one 
of toe museums at Rome is a fine sarcophagus, the sides of which 
are sculptured witih flutes m waved lines. The coronas of many 
of the Rconan temples were carved With flutes. In medieval 
Imildings, fluting was oocasionaUy mtroduced in imitation of 
Roman work, as in the churches of oentaral Syria and of Autunand 
Langrei in France, but m toe souto of Italy ate Sicily it would 
seem to have been brought in as a variety of treatment m the 
decoration of the shafts carrying the arches of doisters, as at 
Monreab in Sicdy ate in those A St John Lateran and St Paul- 
out$ide*toB*Wall$ at Rome. (R P*S) 

FLBX (Lat. fltmts, a flowang ; this being also the meaning 
of the English term m snedieme, &c.), in metallurgy, a substance 
introduced in the smelting of ores to promote fluidity, and to 
remove objectionaUe impurities m toe form of a slag. The 
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substances m commonest use are lime or limestone, to slag 
off silica and silicates, fluor-spar for lead, calcium and barium 
sulphates and calcium phosphate, and silica for removing basic 
sutetances such as limestone, Other substances are also used, 
but more commonly in assaying than in metalluigy. Sodium 
and potassium carbonates are valuable for fluxing off silica ; 
mixed with potassium nitrate sodium carbonate forms a valuable 
oxidizing fusion mixture ; ** black flux ” is a reducing flux 
composed of finely divided carlxin and potassium carbonate, and 
formed by deflagrating a mixture of aigol with i to i its weight 
of nitre Borax is very frequently employed , it melts to a clear 
liquid and dissolves silica and many metallic oxides. Potassium 
bisulphate is useful m the preliminary treatment of refractory 
aluminous ores Litharge and red lead are used m silver and 
gold assays, acting as solvents for silica and any metallic oxides 
present. 

FLY (formed on the root of the supposed original Teut. fleugan, 
to fly), a designation applied to the winged or perfect state of 
many insects belonging to various orders, as in butterfly (see 
Lepidoptera), dragon-fly (q v ), may-fly (q.v ), caddis-fly (q.v ), 
&c , also specially employed by entomologists to mean any 
species of the two-winged flies, or Diptrra (qv) In ordinary 
parlance fly is often used in the sense of the common house-fly 
{Musca domestica) ; and by English colonists and sportsmen 
in South Africa m that of a species of tsetse-fly (Glosstna), or a 
tract of country (“ belt **) in which these insects abound (see 
Tsetse-Fly) 

Apart from the house-fly proper (Musca domesttca), which in 
England is the usual one, several species of flies are commonly 
jound in houses ; e g the Stomoxys calctirans, or stable-fly , 
Pollenia rudtSy or cluster-fly , Musetna stabtdans, another stable- 
fly ; Calltphora erythrocephala, blue-bottle fly, blow-fly or meat- 
fly, with smaller sorts of blue-bottle, Phormta terraenauae and 
Luetlta caesar I Hotnalomyta camculatts and brevts^ the small 
house-fly , Scenoptnus fenestralts, the black window-fly, dtc. 
But Musca domestica is far the most numerous, and in many 
places, especially in hot weather and m hot climates, is a regular 
pest Mr L 0 . Howard (Circular 71 of the Bureau of Entomology 
IJ.S. Dept of Agriculture, Washington, 1906) says that m 1900 
he made a collection of the flies in dining-rooms in different parts 
of the United States, and out of a total of 23,087 flies, 22,808 
were the common house-fly. Its geographical distribution is 
of the widest, and its rapidity of breeding, in manure and door- 
yard filth, so great that, as a carrier of germs of disease, especially 
cholera and typhoid, the house-fly is now recognized as a potent 
source of danger ; and various sanitary regulations have been 
made, or precautions suggested, for getting nd of it These are 
discussed by Mr Howard in the paper referred to, but m brief 
they all amount to measures of general hygiene, and the isolation, 
prompt removal, or proper sterilization of the animal or human 
excrement in which these flies breed. 

FLYCATCHER, a name introduced in ornithology by Ray, 
bein^ a translation of the Musctcapa of older authors, and 
applied by Pennant to an extremely common English bird, the 
M grtsola of Linnaeus. It has since been used in a general and 
very vague way for a great many small birds from all parts of the 
world, which have the habit of catching flies on the wing Orni- 
thologists who have trusted too much to this characteristic and 
to certain merely supierflcial correlations of structure, especially 
those exhibited by a broad and rather flat bill and a gape beset 
by strong hairs or bristles, have associated under the title of 
Musacapidae an exceedingly heterogeneous assemblage of 
forms much reduced in number by later systematists. Great 
advance has been made m establishing as independent families 
the Todtdae and Eurylaemtdae, as well as m excluding from it 
various members of the Ampeltdae, CoHngtdae, Tyratmidue^ 
Vtreondae, MmoHlitdae, and perhaps others, which had been 
placed within its limits. These steps have left the Musacapidae 
a purely Old-World family of the order Passeres, and the chief 
difficulty now seems to he m separating it from the Campephagtdae 
and the Lanudae Ohly a very few of the forms of flycatchers 
(which, after all the deductions above mentioned, may be 


reckoned to include some 60 genera or subgenera, and perhaps 
S50 species) can here be even named * 

The best-known bird of this family is that which also happens 
to be the type of the Lmnaean genus Musctcapa — the spotted 
or grey flycatcher {M, grtsola). It is a common summer visitant 
to nearly the whole of Europe, and is found throughout Great 
Britain, though less abundant in Scotland than in England, as 
well as m many parts of Ireland^ where, however, it seems to be 
but locally and sparingly distributed. It is one of the latest 
migrants to amve, and seldom reaches the Bntish Islands till the 
latter part of May, when it may be seen, a small dust-coloured 
bird, sittmg on the posts or railings of gardens and fields, ever 
and anon springing into the air, seizing with an audible snap 
of its bill some passing insect as it flies, and returning to the spot 
It has quitted, or taking up some similar station to keep watch as 
before It has no song, but merely a plaintive or peevish call- 
note, uttered from time to time with a jerking gesture of the 
wings and tail. It makes a neat nest, built among the small twigs 
which sprout from the bole of a large tree, fixed in the branches 
of some plant trained against a wall, or placed in any hole of 
the wall Itself that may be left by the falling of a brick or stone 
llie eggs are from four to six in number, of a pale greenish-blue, 
closely blotched or freckled with rust-colour. Silent and incon- 
spicuous as is this bird, its constant pursuit of flies in the closest 
vicinity of houses makes it a familiar object to almost everybody. 
A second British species is the pied flycatcher (M atneaptUa), 
a much rarer bird, and in England not often seen except in the 
hilly country extending from the Peak of Derbyshire to Cumber- 
land, and more numerous in the I.«ake District than elsewhere 
It IS not common m Scotland, and has only once been observed 
in Ireland. More of a woodland bird than the former, the 
brightly-contrasted black and white plumage of the cock, 
together with his agreeable song, readily attracts attention 
where it occurs It is a summer visitant to all western Europe, 
but farther eastward its place is taken by a nearly allied species 
(M. coUans) in which the white of the throat and breast extends 
like a collar round the neck A fourth European species {M 
parva), distinguished by its very small size and red breast, has 
also strayed some three or four times to the extreme south-west 
of England This last belongs to a group of more eastern range, 
whu h has received generic recognition under the name of Erytkro- 
sterna, and it has several relations m Asia and particularly in 
India, while the allies of the pied flycatchers {Ftcedula of Bnsson) 
are chiefly of African origin, and those of the grey or spotted 
flycatcher {Musctcapa proper 2) are common to the two c on- 
tinents. 

One of the most remarkable groups of Musacapidae is that 
known as the paradise flycatchers, forming the genus Tchitrea of 
Lesson In nearly all the species the males arc distinguished by 
the growth of exceedingly long feathers in their tail, and by their 
putting on, for some part of the year at least, a plumage generally 
white, but almost always quite different from that worn by the 
females, which is of a more or less deep chestnut or bay colour, 
though m both sexes the c rown is of a glossy steel-blue They are 
found pretty well throughout Africa and tropical Asia to Jafian, 
and seem to affect the deep shade of forests rather than the open 
country. The best- known species is perhaps the Indian T.. 
parodist , but the Chinese T, tnai, and the Japanese T prince ps, 
from being very commonly represented by the artists of those 
nations on screens, fans and the like, are hardly less so , and the 
cock of the last named, with his bill of a pale greenish-blue and 

^ Of the 30 genera or subgcncra which Swainson included in his 
Natural Arrangement and Pelattons of the Family of Flycatchers 
(published in 1038), at least iq do not belong to the Musacapidae at 
all, and one of them, Todus^ not oven to the order Passeres It is 
perhaps impossible to name any ornithological work whose substance 
so fully belies its title as does this treatise Swainson wrote it filled 
With faith in the so-called *' Quinary System " — that fanciful theory, 
invented by W S Macleay, which misled and kept bawk so many of 
the best English zoologists of his generation from the truth, — and, 
unconsciously swayed by his bias, his judgment was waiped to fit 
his l^pothesis 

* By some writers this section is dxstmguished as Butalis of Boie, 
but to do bo seems contrary to rule 
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eyes surrounded by bare skin of the same cotour—tliough these 
are characters possessed in some degree by all the species — 
seems to be the most beautiful of the genus. T. baurbmnmsts, 
which is peculiar to the islands of Mauritius and R^umon^ 
appears to be tiie oxdy species m which the outward difference of 
the sexes is but slight. In T. comna of the Seychelles^ the adult 
male is wholly blacky and his middle tail-feathers are not only 
vexy long but very ^oad. In T muiata of Madagascar^ some 
of the males are found in a blackish plumage> though with the 
elongated median rectnces white^ while in others white pre- 
donunate« «ver the whole body , but whether this sex is here 
actually dimorphic^ or whether the one dress is a passing phase 
of the other, is at present undetermined Some of the African 
species, of which many have been described, seem always to 
retam the rufous plumage, but the long tail-feathers serve to 
mark the males. 

A few other groups are distinguished by the brilliant blue they 
exhibit, as Mytagra azurea, and others as Monarcha (or Arses) 
chrysomela by their golden y dlo w. The Australian forms assigned 
to the Musctcaptdae are very varied Stsura tnquteia has some 
of the habits of a water-waj^il (Moiactlla), and hence has re- 
ceived the name of “ dishwasher,” bestowed m many parts of 
England on its analogue , and the many species of Rhtptdura 
ur fantailed flycatchers, which occur m various parts of the 
Australian Region, have manners still more singular — turning 
over in the air, it is said, like a tumbler pigeon, as they catch their 
prey , but concerning the mode of life of the majority of the 
Musacaptdae^ and especially of the numerous African forms, 
hardly anything is known. (A N ) 

FLYGARE-CARL£N, EMIlJE (1807-1892), Swedish novelist, 
was bom m Stromstad on the 8th of August 1807. Her father, 
Rutger Smith, was a retired sea-captain who had settled down 
as a small merchant, and she often accompanied him on the 
voyages he made along the coast She married in 1827 a doctor 
named Axel Flygare, and went with him to live in the province 
of Sm&land. After his death m 1833 she returned to her old home 
and published in 1838 her first novel, Waldemar Klein In the 
next year she removed to Stockholm, and married, in 1841, the 
jurist and poet, Johan Gabriel Carl6n (1814-1875) Her house 
became a meeting-place for Stockholm men of letters, and for 
the next twelve years she produced one or two novels annually. 
The premature death of her son Edvard Flygare (1829-1853), 
who had already published three books showing great promise, 
was followed by six years of silence, after which she resumed her 
writing until 1884. The most famous of her tales are Rosen pd 
Tistelon (1842 , Eng. trans. The Rose of Tistelon, 1842) ; 
Ensltngen pd Johannesskaret (1846 ; Eng. trans. The Hermit, 
4 vols , 1853) , and Ett Kopenianshus t skargdrden (1859 , The 
Merchant's House on the Cliffs) Fru Carlin published m 1878 
Minnen af svenskt forfattarlif 1S40-JS60, and in 1887-1888 
three volumes of Efterskord frdn en 80- drtngs forfaitarbana, 
contammg her last tales. She died at Stockholm on the 5th of 
February 1892. Her daughter, Rosa Carl6n (1836-1883), was 
also a popular novelist. 

Emilie Flygare-Carlte*s novels were collected m thirty-one 
volumes (Stockholm, 1869-1875), 

FLYING BUTTRESS, m architecture, the term given to a 
structural feature employed to transmit the thrust of a vault 
across an intervening space, such as an aisle, chapel or cloister, 
to a buttress built outside the latter. This was done by throwing 
a scmi-arch across to the vertical buttress Though employed 
by the Romans and in early Romanesque work, it was gener^ly 
masked by other constructions or hidden under a roof, but in 
the 12 th century it was recognized as rational construction and 
emphasized by the decorative accentuation of its features, as in 
the cathedrals of Qiartres, Le Mans, Pans, Beauvais, Reims, 
&C. Sometimes, owing to the great height of the vaults, two 
semi-arches were thrown one above the other, and there are 
cases where the thrust was transmitt^ to two or even three 
buttresses across intervening spaces. As a vertical buttress, 
placed at a distance, possesses greater power of resistance to 
thrust than if attached to the wall carrying the vault, vertical 


buttresses as at Lmcoln and Westmmster Abbey were built 
outside the diapterhouse to receive the thrust All vertical 
buttresses are, as a rule, in addition weighted with f>innades to 
give them greater power of resistance 

FLYING OOLUMN, in military organization, an independent 
coips of troops tt8uall;jr composed of all arms, to which a particular 
task is assigned. It is almost always com^sed in the course of 
operations, out of the troops immediately available. Mobility 
being Its raison d'itre, a flyi^ column is when possible composed 
of picked men and hones accompanied with the barest minimum 
of baggage. The term is usually, though not necessanly, applied 
to forces under the strength of a brigade. The “mobile columns ” 
employed by the British m the South African War of 1899-1902, 
were usually of the strength of two battalions of infantry, a 
battery of artillery, and a squadron of cavalry — ^almost exactly 
half that of a mixed brigade. Flymg columns are mostly used in 
savage or guerrilla warfare. 

“ FLYING DUTCHMAN,” a spectre-ship popularly believed to 
haunt the waters around the (>pe of Good Hope Ibe legend 
has several variants, but the commonest is that which declares 
that the captain of the vessel, Vanderdecken, was condemned for 
hib blasphemy to sail round the cape for ever, unable to “ make ” 
a port. In the Dutch version the skipper is the ghost of the Dutch 
seaman Van Straaten, The appearance of the “ Flying Dutch- 
man” IS considered by sailors as ominous of disaster The German 
legend makes one Herr Von Falkenberg the hero, and alleges that 
he IS condemned to sail for ever around the North Sea, on a ship 
without helm or steersman, playing at dice for his soul with 
the devil. Sir Walter Scott says the “ Flying Dutchman ” was 
originally a vessel laden with bullion A murder was committed 
on board, and thereafter the plague broke out among the crew, 
which closed all ports to the ill-fated craft. The legend has been 
used by Wagner m his opera Der fiiegende HeUander. 

FLYING-FISH, the name given to two different kinds of fish* 
The one (Dactylopterus) belongs to the gurnard family (Trtghdae), 
and is more properly called flying gurnard ; the other (Exocoetus) 
has been called flying herring, though more nearly allied to the 
gar-pike than to the hemng. Some other fishes with long 
pectoral fins (Pterois) have been stated to be able to fly. but this 
has been proved to be incorrect 

The flying gurnards are much less numerous than the Exocoeti 
with regard to mdividuals as well as species, there being only 
three or four species known of the former, whilst more than fifty 
have been described of the latter, which, besides, are found m 
numerous shoals of thousands. The Dactyloptm may be readily 



Fig X — Dactylopterus voUtane^ 


distinguished by a large bony head armed with spmes, hard 
keeled scales, two dorsal fins, &c. The Exocoeti have thm, 
deciduous scales, only one dorsal fin, and the ventrals placed 
far backwards, below the middle of the body ; some have long 
barbels at the chin. In both kinds the pectoral fins are greatly 
prolonged and enlarged, modified mto an organ of flight, and in 
many species of Exocoetus the ventral fins are similarly enlarged, 
and evidently assist in the aerial evolutions of these fishes. 
Flying-fishes are found in the tropical and subtropical seas only, 
and It IS a singular fact that the geographical distnbution of the 
two kmds 18 nearly identical. Flying-fish are more frequently 

X. 19 a 
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obierved in fD«i{(h weather and m a disturbed sea than during 
aJms; dwy dart out of the water when pursued by their 
gw*™— or fng^ned by an apfeeaching vesad, but fr^ueatiy 
also without any apparent uainn, as js aho ofaiervied in enmy 
other dshee ; and tbqr ntc without regard to the dirsotion of 
theunmdoriiKyw. Iha dm are kq>t quietly distended, without 
any BMdaai, enoept m •cesHooual vibmtnn •caused by the air 
whcsssver the saniaoe «f the wng ■ patalU with the eunent of 
thewmd. Thenr flight is rapid, greatly eaoeeding that of a ship 
going zo ai. an hoar, hot gradually d rnru s wig in velocity and not 
enteadng beyeod a dtstanoe of 500 ft. Gsaemtly it is longer 
udsmthefhhMfly sgainst, than with or at an angle to, the wind. 
Mxf verbeal or hoaaoolal deviatwn bxm a stnught Ime is not 
caused at &e will of the fish, but by currents of the air; thnsthey 
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retain a boriwmtaUy stia^t course when flyn^ with or against 
the wind^ but are earned towards the r^ght or left wlienever the 
direction of the wmd is at an angle with that of their 
However^ it sometimes happens that the fish during its flight 
timnerses its caudal fin in the water^ and by a stroke of its tail 
turns towards the right or left. In a calm the line of their il^ht is 
always also vertically straight or rather parabolic, like the course 
of a projectile, bat tt may become undulated in a rough sea, 
when they are dyiigf against the course oi the waves , they then 
frequently overtop ea^ wave, being carried over it by the 
pressure of the disturbed m flyiog-fish often fall an board oi 
vessels, but this never happens during a cahn or from the lee side, 
but during a breeze only aod from the weather mdo. In day time 
they avoid a ship, flying away from it, but during the night 
when they are unable to sec, they frequently fly against the 
weather board, where they are caught by the ourrent of the air, 
and oarried upwards to a height of ao ft. above the surface of Uie 
water, whilst under ordinary circumstances they keep dose to it. 
AU these observations pouit clesurly to the fact that any deflection 
from a straight eoiirse is due to external circumstances, and not 
to voluntary action on the part of the fisli. 

A little Malacopterygian fish about 4 in. lonp; has recently been 
discovered m West Africa which has the habits of a fresh-water 
flying-fish It lias been named Pamiodon iuchMsr It has very 
large pectoral fins with a remailcable muscular process attached 
to the inner ray. It lives la flradi-water lato and rivers iii the 
Congo region, and has iMm caught in ita flight above the water 
in a Initterfly-net. 

FLYING-FOI(, «r« W 0 m correc tl y, Fox-Bat. The flrst name 
is applied by mwmmm in India to the fruit-eating bats of the 
genus mch contains more than half the family 

(Pieropidm), This gSBSis is confined to the tropiod scions of the 
Eastern hemisphere and Australia, It comprises ntrmerous 
species, a considerable proportion of which occur in the islands 
of the Malay Arch^KdagOi The flyuig-foxes are the largest of 
the bats, the kalong of Java {Pteropus edulis) measuring about 
a foot m kngth, and having an expanse of wiugHcnembrane 
measuring 5 ft. across. Fljnng-foxes are gregarious, nocturnal 
bats, suspeS^mg themselves dunng the ^y head-downwards 
by thousands from the branches of trees, whore with their wings 
gathered about them, they bear some resemblance to huge 
Shnvellod-up leaves or to clusters of some pecuflar fruit. In 
Batchian, according to Wallace, thev suspend themselves chiefly 
from the branches of dead trees, where they are easily caught 
nr knocked down by sticks, the natives carrying them home m 
basketfuls They are then cooked with abundance of spices, 
and ace really very good eating, saaaething like hare.” Towards 


evening these bats bestir themsdves, and fl^ oS in companies 
to the village pOantatioas, where tiiey feed on all kiiids of fruit, 
and so numerous and voracious am they that no garden crop 
has mneh Ohanoe of being gathered which is not epecially pro* 
tected from ^ir attacks. The flying^fox of India {Pieropus 
medtHs) IS a smaller species, but is found in great numbers 
wherever fruit is to be had ui the Indian pemnsubt. 

FIiTllKNK|UIRREli» properly the name of such members of 
the squimsl*gi!oup of rodent mammads as have a parachute*like 
expansion of the skin of the flanks, with attachments to the 
limbs, by means of which they are able to take long flying-leaps 
from tree to tree. The paradiute is supported by a cartilage 
attached to the wrist or carpus ; m addition to the lateral 
membrane, there is a narrow one from the cheek along the front 
of each slmulder to the wrist, and in the huger species a third 
('mterfemoral) connecting the hind-limbs with the base of the long 
tad. Of the two widely distnbuted genera, Pieramys includes 
the larger and Sam(h> 
pkirus the smaller species. 

The two differ m certain 
details of dentition, and 
m the greater develop- 
ment m the former of the 
parachute, especially tiie 
mterfemoral portion, 
which m the latter is 
ahnost absent. In Piet o- 
mys the tail is cylindrical 
and comparatively thin, 
while in S^tur&pderus at is 
broad, flat and laterally 
expanded, so as to ooni- 
pensate for the absence 
of the mterfemoral mem- 
brane by acting as a 
supplementary para* 
chute. 

In genoral appearance 
flying -squirrels resemble 
ordinary squirrels, 
although they are even 
more beautdully col- 
oured. Their baUts, 
food, &c., are also very 
smular to those of 
true squirreU, except that 
they are more nocturnal, 
and are therefore less 
often seen. The Indian flying-squirrel {P. srsi) leaps with its 
parachute extended from the higher branches of a tree, and 
descends first directly and then more and more ofaJiquely, unUl 
the flight, gradually becoming slower, assumes a horizontal 
dirrction, a^ finally terminates in an ascent to the branch or 
trunk of the tree to which it was directed. The presence of these 
rodents at night is made known by iheir scraanuc^ cries. Sauro- 
ptetus IS represented by S volueella in eastern Europe and 
northern i^ia, and by a second species in North America, bat the 
other spedcB of this genus and all those of Pieremys are Indo* 
Malayan. A third genus, Eupeiaurus, typified by a very large, 
long-haired, dark-grey species from the mountains to the north- 
west oi Kashmir (Eu. anereus\ differs from all other members of 
the squirrel-lamily by its tall-crowned molar teeth. It has a 
total length q£ 37 in., of which 22 are taken up by the tail. 

In Africa the name of fiymg-squirrel is apphed to the members 
of a very different family of r^ents, the Anotnalundae, which are 
provided with a parachute. Since, however, this parachute is 
absent m some members of the family, the most distinctive 
character E the presence of a double row of spiny scales on the 
under surface of the tail, which apparently aid ui climbing. 
The flying species are also distmguished from ordinary flying* 
squirr^ by the circumstance that the additional bone serving 
for the support of the fore part of the flying*membrane xiffls 
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from the elbow-joint instead of from the wrist Ttw limiljr h 
represented by two flying genera, Anomaluim and Idiurui ; the 
latter containing only one very mmute species (shown m the cut) 
characterised by its small ears and eloi^ated tail Most of the 
species are West AfricM. In habits these rodents appear to be 
very similar to the true flying-sqtrfrrels. The species without a 
parachute constitutes the genus ZehkereUa, and looks very like 
an ordinary squirrel ^ee 

In Australia and rapua the name flymg-squirrtl is appfied 
to such marsupials as arc provided with para^utes ; animals 
which naturalists prefer to designate flying^halangcrs (see 
Marsvpiaua). (E. L.^ 

FLYSCH, m geology, a remarkable formation, composed 
mainly of sandstones, soft marls and sandy shales found ejttendbig 
from S W SwitTierkuod eastward along northern Alpine zone 
to the Vienna basin, whence it may be followed round the 
noithem flanks of the Carpathians mto the Balkan peninsula. 
It is represented in the Pyrenees, the Apennines, the Caucasus 
and extends mto Asia , similar flysch-like deposits are related 
to the Himalayas as the European formations are to the Alps. 
The Flysch is not of Uxe same age m every place , thus la 
western parts of Switzerland the oldest portions probably bdong 
to the Eocene penod, but the principal development is of 
Oligoccsie age ; as it is traoed eastward we find m the east Alps 
that it descends mto the upper Cretaoeous, and in tiie Vienna 

inSiwte a lowe/^retaceoua horizon for the lower pasts. It 
appean indeed that this type of formation was in progress of 
deposition at one point or another in the regions enumerated 
above from Jnrassic to late Tertiary times. The absence of 
fossils from enormous thicknessos of Flysch makes the correlation 
with orther fennations dtflicult; often the only indicatKNOs 
of orgaiusms are the abondasit markings eupposed to represent 
Algae (Chondrites, flic.), which have given nec to the term 

llieroglyphic-sandetone.’’ The most noteworthy exceptiona 
are periiape the Obgocetie fish*beii of Ghmit, the Eocene nusnmu- 
htie beds m Cakbria, and the Aptyvkus beds of Waidhofen. 
Local phases of the ilyteh have looeived special names ; ti is 
the ** Vienna or Carpathian ” sandstone of those regions ; 
the ** macigno ’’ (a soft sandstone with calcareous cement) of 
the Maritime Alps and Apennmes ; the ** scagliose (scaly clays) 
and ** alberesc ” (limestones) of the same places are portions of 
this formation. The gns d 4 Menton, the gns d^Annot of the 
Basset Alpts, and the gns d^Embnm of Chaillot app>ear in Switzer- 
land as the grtf de Taff^emnag^ At several places the upper 
layers of the Flysch are iron-stained, as in the region of L^an 
and at the foot of the Dent du Midi , it is then styled the Red- 
Flysch ” Lenticular intercalations of gablxo, diabase, Ac,, occur 
in the Flysch in Calabria on the Pyrenees I-arge exotic blocks of 
granite, gneiss atid other crystalline rocks ui coarse conglomerates 
are found hear Vienna, near Sonthofon in Bavaria, near Lake Thun 
(Wild Flysch) and at other points, which have been variously 
regard as mdications of glaciation or of coastal conditions. 

FOfiA (pronounced FiwUha), a town of Bosma, situated at 
the confluence of the Drina and Cehotma nvers, and encircled 
by wooded mountains. Pop. (tS^5) 4^17. The town is the head- 
quarters of a thrivmg industty m sriver llligree-*work and inlaid 
weapons, for which it was famous. With its territories enclosed 
by the frontiers of Montenegro and Novi Bazar, Foda, then 
known as Chothg, was the scene of almost incessant border 
warfare during the middle ages. No monuments of this period 
are lefi except the Bogomil cemeteries, axid idn beautiful mosques, 
which are the most ancient m Bosnia, llie throe adjoining 
towns of Foila, Gotaida and Ustikoltna were trading-stations 
of the Rsgusans in the r4th century, if not earlier. In the i6th 
century, Benedetto Ramberti, amb^sador from Venice to the 
Porte, described the tiown, m his LiM Tre idle Cosi dei Turcki, 
as Cozea, a large setdement, with good houses m Turkish style, 
and many shops and merchante. Hero dwells the governor of 
Herzegovina, whose authority extends over the whole of &rvia. 
Through this place all goods xnust pass, both going and returning, 
between Ragusa and 


FOCHABERS, a burgh of barony and village of Elginshiiv 
Scotland. Pop. (xqoi) qSi. It is delightfully situated on th| 
Spey, about 9 m. £« by S. of Elgin, the terminus of a branch oC 
the Highland railway Gonnecting at Orbhstoa Junction with 
mam hue from Elgin to Keith. The town was rebuilt m km 
present situation at the end of the 18th century, when its earlifF 
site was required for alterations m the grounds of Gordon Castle^ 
m which the old town cross still stands The streets all lead at 
x^t tnrles to the central equave, where fairs and markets avt 
hdd. Ine public buildings include a library and reading-room^ 
the court-house and the Milne school, named after Alexander 
Milne, who endowed it with a legacy of £j0,ooo. Adjoining the 
town, surrounded by a park containing many magnificent oU 
trees, stands Gordon Castle, the chief seat of the duke of 
Richmond and Gordon, erected m the i8th century. The anti* 
quary George Chalmers (1741-1825) and the composer WiUiam 
Marshall (1748-1835) were natives of the burgh. 

FOeSHANI (Rumanian Fotgant, sometimes incorrectly written 
Fokshant or Fokshmn), the capital of the depairtment of Putna, 
Rumania ; oti the river Milcov, which formed the ancient frontier 
of the former pnacipalitios of Moldavia and Waiaohia. Pop^ 
(1900) 1^,783 , of whom 60O0 were Jews. 'Die chief buildinga 
are t^ prefecture, schools, synagogues, and many churchoa^ 
inrkiding those of the Arihemans and Protestants. Focshani 
18 a oommeicial centre of some impoftanoe, the chief mdustriea 
being oil and soap mamifacturo and tannery. A laxga wme trade 
is also carried on, and com A shipped m lighters to Galatz. The 
annual fair is held on the 29th of April. Government explora* 
tions in the vieiinty of this town show it to be rich m mmerals^ 
such ats iron^ copper, coal and petroleum. The line Focshani* 
Galatz IS covered by a very siri^ line of fortifications, knowa 
as thcr Seroth Line A co^ress between Russian and Turkish 
dipkxnatists was held neat the town m 1772. In the neighbour- 
hood the Turks Suffered a severe defeat from the Austrians and 
RuSsumis la 1789. 

FOCUS (Latin for hearth ” or fireplace ’*}, a point at which 
Gonvetging rays meet, toward which they are directed, or front 
which diverging rays are directed ; m the latter case called 
the virtual focus (see Micftoicopa ; Tblbscopx ; Lfns). la 
geometry the word is used to denote certain posits (see 
CrFOMbTRY ,* CoiOC SiieiiON ; and PfixePBctivs) 

FOG, the name given to any distribution of solid or liquid 
particles in the surface layers ii the atmosphere which rendera 
surrounding objects notably indibtinct or altogether invisible 
according to their distainoe. In its more intense forms it hmdera 
and delays travellers of all kinds, by sea or land, by railway, road 
or river, or by the mountain path. It is sometimes so thick as 
to paralyse traffic altogether. According to the New Engksh 
Dictionary the word ** appears to bo ’’ a back formation from 
the adjective ** foggy,” a derivative of “ fog ” used with its old 
meaning of aftermath or coarse grass, or, m the north of Britom, 
of ‘‘moss.” Snach a formation would be reasonable, because 
wreaths of fog m the atmospheric sense afe specially character* 
istic of meadows and marshes where fog, in the more ancient 
sense, grows 

Two other words, mist and haze, are also in tommofl use with 
reference to the deterioration of transparency of the surface 
layers of the atmosphere caused by solid or liquid partides, and 
in ordinary literature the three words are used almost accordmg 
to the fancy of the writer. It seems possible to draw a distinction 
between mist and haze that would be fairly Well supported by 
Usage Mist may be defined as A cloud of water particles at the 
surface of land or sea, and would only occur when the air is nearly 
or actually saturated, that is, when there is little or no difference 
between Uie readings of the dry and wet bulbs ; the word haze, 
on the other hand, may be reserved for the obscuration of the 
surface layers of the atmosphere when the air is dry. 

It would not be difficult to quote instances in which even this 
distinction is disregarded in practice. Indeed, the telegraphic 
code of the British Meteorological Office uses the same figure lor 
mist and hare, and formerly the Beaufort weather notartion Inid 
Ao sepaaate letter for haae (now indicted by s), though it 



Name 

No™" 

On Land 

On Sea 

On River 

Slight Fog or Mist 

X 

Objects indistinct, but 
traffic by rail or road 
unimpeded 

Horizon invisible, but 
lights and landmarks 
visible at working 
distances 

Objects indistinct, but 
navigation unimpeded 

Moderate Fog 

|: 

Traffic by rail requires 
additional caution 

Traffic by rail or road 
impeded 

/Lights, passing vessels 

1 and landmarks gener- 
i ally indistinct under 

1 a mile Fog signals 
1 are sounded 

Navigation impeded, ad- 
ditional caution re- 
quired 

Thick Fog . 


Traffic by rail or road 
in^ded 

Traflic by rail or road 
totally disorganized 

( Ships* lights and vessels 
i invisible at i mile or 
( less 

Navigation suspended 
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distinguished between 
fflogi and It is 

possible, however, that 
these practices may 
arise, not from confu- 
sion of idea, but from 
economy of symbols, 
when the meaning can 
be made out from a 
knowledge of the asso- 
ciated observations. 

As regards the dis- 
tinction between mist 
and fog, careful con- 
sideration of a number 
of examples leads to the conclusion that the word fog is 
used to indicate not so much the origin or meteorological 
nature of the obscurity as its effect upon traffic and travellers 
whether on land or sea. It is, generally speaking, '^in a 
fog” that a traveller loses himself, and indeed the phrase 
has become proverbial in that sense A “ fog-bell ” or “ fog- 
horn ” IS sounded when the atmosphere is so thick that the aid of 
sound is required for navigation. A vessel is fog-loggcd ” 
or fog-bound ” when it is stopped or detained on account of 
thick atmosphere. A ” fog-signal ” is employed on railways 
when the ordinary signals are obliterated within working 
distances A “ fog-bow ” is the adcompaniment of conditions 
when a mountain traveller is apt to lose his way. 

These words are used quite irrespective of the nature of the 
cloud which interferes with effective vision and necessitates the 
special provision , the word *'mist” is seldom used m similar 
connexion We may thus define a fog as a surface cloud suffi- 
ciently thick to cause hindrance to traffic It will be a thick mist 
if the cloud consists of water particles, a thick haze if it consists 
of smoke or dust particles which would be per«!stent even in a 
dry atmosphere 

It IS probable that sailors would be inclined to restrict the use 
of the word to the surface clouds met with in comparatively calm 
weather, and that the obscurity of the atmosphere 
when It is blowing hard and perhaps raining hard 
as well should be indicated by the terms thick 
weather ” or “ very thick weather ” and not by 
"fog ” , but the term "fog ” would be quite correctly 
used on such occasions from the point of view of 
cautious navigation. If cloud, drizzling ram, or 
heavy ram cause such obscurity that passing ships 
are not visible within working distances the sound- 
ing of a fog-horn becomes a duty 

The number of occasions upon which fog and 
mist may be noted as occurring with winds of different strengths 
may he exemplified by the following results of thirty years for 
St Mary’s, Scilly Isles, where the observations have always 
been made by men of nautical experience. 


FOG 


DesenpHon of Effects. 


a cloud of minute water globules, of no great vertical thickness^ 
which disperses the sunlight by repeated reflection but is fully 
translucent In dust-storms and sand-storms dark or coloured 
fog clouds are produced such as those which are met with in the 
Harmattan winds off the west coast of Africa In large towns 
the fog cloud is darkened and intensified by smoke, and m some 
coses may be regarded as due entirely to the smoke 
The physical processes which produce fogs of water particles 
arc complicated and difficult to unravel We have to account 
for the formation and maintenance of a cloud at the earth V 
surface , and the process of cloud-formation which is probably 
most usual m nature, namely, the cooling of air by rarefraction 
due to the reduction of pressure on ascent, cannot be invoked, 
except in the case of the fogs forming the cloud-caps of hills, 
which are perhaps not fairly included We have to fall back upon 
the only other process hitherto recognized as causing cloudy 
condensation m the atmosphere, that is to say, the mixing of 
masses of moist air of different temperatures The mixing la 
brought about by the slow motion of air masses, and this slow 
motion IS probably essential to the phenomenon 
Over the sea fog is most frequently due to the cooling of a 
surface layer of warm air by the underlying cold water The 
amount of motion of the air must be sufficient to prevent the 


Table 1 


Atr travelling fiom Northern Africa to Northern Ilussta^ 
round hy the Azores 


Successive Temperatures of sea 

>» ft ^1^ 

„ States of the atmosphere 



68° 

68' 

67“ ' 

59 ® 

‘54° F 1 

• 

68° 

7 "* 

67- 

60° 

1 

j 

clear 

clear 

clcar 

shower 

1 mist 


Tahi h II — Atr travelling from N W Afttca to Scotland 


Succcssiv< Temperatures of sea 

w ff »♦ 

„ States of atmosphere 


66 ° 

fair 


64° 

shower 


5^ F 

mist with shower 


Wind Force. 

0 & I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8-12 

All 

Winds 

Numl>crof occasions of fog 
per 1000 observations 

8 

7 

9 

14 

6 

3 

<.1 


47 

Number of occasions of mist 
per 1000 obs(*rvations 

5 

6 

II 

23 

20 

X 3 


2 

i 

00 f 


The use of the word “ fog ” in the connexion " high fog,” 
to describe the almost total darkness in the daytime occasionally 
noted m London and other large cities due to the persistent 
opaque cloud m the upper air without serious obscuration of the 
surface la^^ers, is convenient but incorrect. 

Regarding " fog ” as a word used to indicate the state of the 
atmosphere as regards transparency considered with reference to 
its effect upon traffic, a scale of fog intensity has been introduced 
for use on land or at sea, whereby the intensity of obscurity is 
indicated by the numbers i to 5 in the table following At 
tea or in the country a fog, as a rule, is white and consists of 


condensation taking place at the sea surface without showmg 
itself as a cloud In a research on the Life History of Surface Air 
Currents the changes incidental to the movement of the air over 
the north Atlantic Ocean were traced with great care, and the 
above examples (Tables I, II) taken from page 72 
of the work referred to are typical of the forma- 
tion of sea fog by the cooling of a relatively warm 
current passing over cold water 
In conformity with this suggestion we find that 
fog IS most liable to occur over the open ocean 
in those regions where, as off the Newfound- 
land banks, cold-water currents underlie warm 
air, and that it is most frequent at the season of the year when the 
air temperature is increasing faster than the water temperature. 
But it is difficult to bnng this hypothesis always to bear upon 
actual practice, because the fog is representative of a temperature 
difference which has ceased to exist One cannot therefore 
observe under ordinary circumstances both the temperature 
difference and the iFog, Doubtless one requires not only the 
initial temperature difference but also the slow drift of air which 
favours cooling of the lower layers without too much mixing and 
consequently a layer of fog close to the surface Such a fog, 
the characteristic sea fog, may be called a cold surface fog. Froxn 
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the conditions of its formation it is likely to be less dense at the but whether that is the cause or the result of the presence of the 
mast-head than it is on deck. water particles^ we are not yet m a position to say. It must be 

One would expect that a cold«air current passing over a warm remembered that a fog cloud ought to be regarded as being, 
sea surface would give rise to an ascending current of warmed air generally speaking, tn process of formahon by mixing. Observa- 
and hence cause cumulus cloud and possibly thunder showers tions upon clouds formed experimentally in globes tend to show 
rather than surface fog, but one pannot resist the conclusion that that if a mass of fog-bearmg air could be enclosed and kept still 
sea fog is sometimes formed by slow transference of cold air over for only a short while the fog would settle and leave the air dear. 

1 relatively warm water, giving rise to what may be called a The apparently capricious Behaviour of fog banks may be due 
steaming-pot’’ fog. In such a case the actual surface layer in to the fact that mixing is still going on m the persistent ones, 
contact with the warm water would be clear, and the fog would but is completed m the disappearing ones 
be thicker aloft where the mixing of cold air and water vapour One remarkable characteristic of a persistent fog is the coldness 
is more complete. Such fogs are, however, probably rare in of the foggy air at the surface in spite of the heat of the sun^s 
comparison with the cold-water fogs. If the existence of a cold rays falling upon the upper surface of the fog A remarkable 
current over warm water were a sufficient cause of fog, as a current example may be quoted from the case of London, which was under 
of warm air over cold water appears to be, the geographical fog all day on 28th January 1909. The maximum temperature 
distribution of notable fog would be much more widespread than only reached 31® F , whereas at Warlingham in Surrey from which 
it actually is, and the seasonal distribution of fog would also be the fog lifted it w^ as high as 46® F. 

other than it is A priori we might suppose that the formation of fog would 

The formation of fog over land seems to be an even more arrest cooling by radiation, and that fog would thus act as a 
complicated process than over the sea. Certainly in some cases protection of plants agamst frost The condensation of water 
mistiness amounting to fog arises from the replacement of cold evaporatcdfromwctground,whichaf[ords the matenal for making 
surface air which has chilled the earth and the objects thereon fog, does apparently act as a protection, and heavy watering is 
by a warm current But this process can hardly give rise to sometimes used to protect plants from frost, but the same cannot 
detached masses or banks of fog. The ordinary land or valley be said of fog itself-- cooling appears to go on in spite of the forma- 
fog of the autumn evening or winter morning is due to the com- tion of fog. 

bination of three causes, first the cooling of the surface layer of A third process of fog-formation, namely, the descent of a 
air at or after sunset by the radiation of the earth, or more cloud from above in the form of light drizzling ram, hardly calU 
particularly of blades of grass, secondly the slow downward flow for remark. In so far as it is subject to rules, they arc the rules 
(in the absence of wind) of the air thus cooled towards lower of clouds and ram and are therefore independent of surface 
levels following roughly the course of the natural water drainage conditions 

of the land, and thirdly tlie supply of moisture by evaporation Ibese various causes of fog-formation may be considered with 
from warm moist soil or from tike relatively warm water surface advantage m relation to the geographical distribution of fog 
of river or lake. In this way stcammg-pot fog gradually forms Statistics on this subject are not very satisfactory on account of 
and IS carried downward by the natural though slow descent of the uncertainty of the distinction between fog and mist, but a 
the cooled air. It thus forms in wreaths and ^nks in the lowest good deal may be learned from the distribution of fog over the 
parts, until perhaps the whole valley becomes filled with a cloud north Atlantic Ocean and its various coasts as shown in the 
of mist or fog. A case of this kind in the Lake District is minutely Monthly Meteorological Charts of the north Atlantic issued by 
described by J. B. Cohen {QJ* Roy. Met. Soc. vol. 30, p 21 1, the Meteorological Office, and the Pilot charts of the North 
Z904). Atlantic of the United States Hydrographic Office Coast fog, 

It will be noticed that upon this hypothesis the circumstances which is probably of the same nature as land fog, is most frequent 
favourableforfogformationare(i) a site near the bottom level of in the winter months, whereas sea fog and ocean fog is most 
the drainage area, (2) cold surface air and no wind, {3) an even- extensive and frequent in the spring and summer. By June the 
mg or night of vigorous radiation, (4) warm soil, and (5) abundant fog area has extended from the Great Banks over the ocean to 
moisture m the surface-soil. These conditions define with the British Isles, in July it is most intense, and by August it has 
reasonable accuracy the circumstances in which fog is actually notably diminished, while in November, which is proverbially a 
observed ^oggy montli on land, there is hardly any fog shown over the 

The persistence of these fog wreaths is always remarkable ocean 
when one considers that the particles of a fog cloud, however The various meteorological aspects of fog and its incidence m 
small they may be, must be continually sinking through the air London were the subject of reports to the Meteorological Council 
which holds them, and that unless some upward motion of the by Captain A Carpenter and Mr R. G K Lempfert, based upon 
air keeps at least a balance against this downward fall, the special observations made m the winters of 1901-1902 and 1902- 
particles of the cloud must reach the earth or water and to that 1903 m order to examine the possibility of more precise forecasts 
extent the cloud must disappear. In sheltered valleys it is easy of fog 

to suppose that the constant dovmward drainage of fresh and The study of the properties and behaviour of fog is especially 
colder fog-laden matenal at the surface supplies to the layers dis- important for laige towns in consequence of the economic and 
placed from the bottom the necessary upward motion, and the hygienic results which follow the incidence of dense fogs The 
result of the gradual falling of drops is only that the surface fogs of London in particular have long been a subject of inquiry 
cloud gets thicker , but there are occasions when the extent and It is difficult to get trustworthy statistics on the subject m con- 
persistence of land fog seems too great to be accounted for by sequence of the vagueness of the practice as regards the classifica- 
persistent radiation cooling. For example, in the week before tion of fog. For large towns there is great advantage m using a 
Christmas of 1904 the whole of Engird south of the Humber fog scale such as that given above, in which one deals only with 
was covered with fog for several days. It is of course possible the practical range of vision irrespective of the meteorological 
that so much fog-laden air was poured down from the sides of cause. 

mountains and hills that did project above the surface of the fog. Accepting the classification which distinguishes between fog 
as to keep the lower reaches supplied for the whole time, but and haze or mist, but not between the two latter terms, as 
without more particulars such a statement seems almost mcred- equivalent to specifying fog when the thickness amounts to the 
ible. Moreover, the drifting of fog banks over the sea seems fif^re 2 or more on the fog scale, we are enabled to compare the 
capricious and unrelated to any known circumstances of fog- frequency of fog m London by the comparison of the results at 
formation, so that one is tempted to invoke the aid of electrifica- the London observing stations. The comparison was made by 
tion of the particles or some other atmormal condition to account Mr Brodie in a paper read before the Royal Meteorological Society 
for the persistence of fog The observations at Kew observatory {Quarterly Journal, vol. 31, p. 15), and it appears therefrom 
show that the electrical potential is abnormally high during fog, that in recent years there h^ been a notable dimmution of fog 
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nay, m in th* following table of the total inimher i 

jf dttyn of fog in the yaani from | 


1871 

187 ., 

«»7S 


1875 ' 

1*7® 

1877 ., IS 78 

x 879. 

1880 . 

iSSx. 

1882 . 

2883 . 

1884 * 

--Jo-. 

f\ 

S 1 la 7 . 

tm. 

saaa 

4« 

35 

7S 

S& 

49 

4C 



o»'' 

74 

59 

69 " 

' 6 X 

53 

do 

w 

" 83 ’ 

<5a 

7 i 


f-m •#!# 


nr •* 1 ■vr.i. .% . 



* * 



_ 

L. ~ 


— «. 




• • 1 



1891 

1892 


1894 

1895 


r«97 

1*9*1 

1899 

1900 

IQOX 

2902 

2903 


*905 

I 9«»6 , 

*907- 

T 908 

fi5 

69 

t>% 

31 


4» 

i 41 

4* 

IM. M. ' 

47 

S 6 

IS ' 

45 

42 

s 6 


1 

26 

dr 1 

19 


But fvom any etatisticf of the frequency occurmiee of fog 
it Biuot not be understood that the atmosphere of London is 
approaohiw that of the sumuinding dsstnota aa regards trans« 
parency* Ju^ed by the autographio records it is still ahnost 
opaque to sunahme strong enough to bum the card of the 
recorder dupng the winter months. 

The bibliogniuhy of fog is very OBdsnsiYe. Ihe tiUse mfemng to 
iqg, mist end mm in U>e i^%li$o(papky of M^Uotolo^y (part ii ) 
orthe U S, bignal OiTice, publiHhta in number 30O Among 

ntorc rpcfnt authors on the subject, besides these rnerred to In 
the text, mar Iw mentioned ^^Kejiipeii, ** Bodennehel,'' JM Zeil 
(1885) , 'Irafoert, A/«l. UnU (1001 >. p« 5se : Bites m d$s 

Qlt&6fvafottHm$ itt ii. (Berlin, 2^4.)* Scott, 

QJIi MettbOQ XIH p SSQa A Qp McAdic, Fog Studios/' Amer 
Inv Jx (Washington, DC , 1902), p eog, Buchan, “Fogs on the 
Coasts of Sootlami,'' Jomn S€(4 M§i. Soc xh p. 3. (W, NS) 

FOGAZZARO, ANTONIO (1842- \ Italian novelist and 

poet, was bom at Vlcenea in *84* He was a pupil of the Abate 
ZanolUt, one of the best of the ipndcm Italian poets, whoso 
tender, thoughtful and deeply rehglous spirit cemtinued to 
animate his literary prodnetions. He began his literary career 
with Miranda, a poetical romance (1874), followed In 1876 
by Val^lda, which, repubhshed in 1886 with considerable addi- 
tions, constitutes perhaps his prhieipal claim as a poet, wliich 
IS not inconsiderable. To the classic grandeur of Carducci and 
D’Annunrio's impetuous torrent of melody Fogassaro opposes 
a Wordsworthian simplicity and pathos, contributing to modem 
Italian literature wholesomo elements of whk*h it would other- 
wise be nearly destitute His novels, Matamhra (1882), Danide 
Carhs (1887), Mtderfa del Paeta (1888), obtained considerable 
literary success upon their first piiMioathm, but did not gain 
universal popularity until they were discovered and taken up by 
French crUics m 1896. The demand then became prodigious, 
and a new work, Ptecalo Monde emkeo (r8pfi), whidi cntics far 
from friendly to Fogaezaro’s religious and philosophical ideas 
pronounced the best Italian novel since 1 Promisst Spost, went 
through numerous editions Even greater sensation was caused 
by his novel II Safi 0 {The Saint, on account of its being 
treated as unorthodox by the Vatican, and Pogazzaro’s sym- 
pathy with the Liberal Catholic movement— his own Catholicism 
being well known — made this novel a centre of discussion m the 
Roman Catholic world 

30e the biography by Motnicnll (rgoo). 

FOGELBBRG, BBNBDIGT (or Biinot) BRLANB (1786-1854), 
Swedish sculptor, was bom at Clothcnburg on the 8th of August 
1786. His father, a coppeivfounder, encouraging an early- 
exhibited taste for design, sent him m x8ox to SUxd^hn, where 
ha studied at the school of art. There he came much under the 
influence of the sculptor Sergdl, who communicated to him his 
own enthusiasm for antique art and natural grace. Fogelberg 
worked liard at Stockholm for many years, although his mstmet 
for severe beauty rebelled against the somewhat rococo quality 
of the art then provalent m the city. In x8x8 the grant of a 
government pension enabled him to travel. He sttriied from 
one to two years m Pans, first under Pierre Gu6rin, and after- 
wards under the sculptor Bosto, for the technical peactice of 
sculpture In i8eo Fogdberg r^md a dream of his life m 
visiting Rome, where die greater part of his remaining years 
were spent in the assiduous practice of his art, and the careful 
study and anaiysis of the works of the past Yuating bis native 
country by royal command in 1854. he was Toomoi with great 
xpnthusiasm, but noehing could emmpensate him for the idasence 

those remauis of annuity and surrotmdmga of free natural 
beauty to which he had be^ so long accuatoinad. Retsunuug 


to Italy, he daed suddenly of apophocy at Trieste on fiba aend 
of December 1854 The subjects of Fogeiberg's earber works 

axe mostty taken 
from claasic myth- 
cdogy. Of these, 
^‘Cnprd and 
Psyche,” ^^Yeoiis 
entering the 
Bath;' 

Bather ’’ (1858), 

” Apollo Citharede;' ” Venus and Cupid ” (1839) and ** Psycte ” 
(1854) may be mentioned. In ha representations of Scandinavian 
mythology Fogelberg showed, perhaps for the first time, that he 
had powers above those of mtdligent assimilation and imitaticm. 
His^Odin”(i85iV'Thor”(s84s),and^^BaI^r”(i84a),thoughMi- 
fiuenoed by Greek art, display considerable power of independent 
imagmation. His portraits and hietoncal figures, aa those of 
Gustavus Adolphus(i84Q),o{ Charles XII (i85i),of Charles XIII. 
(1852), and of Birger }arl, the founder of Stockholm (1853), 
m faithful and dignified works. 

See Caaiaur Leconte, VOSuvre da Fogalbgrg (Patu, X&56). 

fOGOIA, a town and episcopal see (since 1855)0! Apulia, Italy, 
the capital of the province of Foggia, situated 243 ft. above sea- 
leve!, in the centre of the great Apuhan plain, 201 m. by rail S.E. 
of Ancona and 123 m. N E. by £ of Naples. Pop. (1901) town, 
49,031 ; coinmund, j53,l54 llie name is jpffobaWy drived from 
the pits or cellars (fovtaa) m which Hie inhabitants store their 
gram The town is the medieval successor of the ancient Arpi, 
3 m. to the N , the Normans, after conquering the district from 
the Eastern empire, gave it its first importance. The date of the 
erection of the cathedral Is probably about 1x79 ; it retains some 
traces of Norman architecture, and the fagado has a fine figured 
comice by Bartokimmea da Foggia ,* the crypt has capitals of 
the iith (?) century The whole church was, however, much 
altered after the earthquake of t 73 f. A gateway of the palace 
of the emperor Frederick II. (1223, hy Bartolommeo da Foggia) 
is also preserved. Here died his third wife, Isabella, daughter 
of King John of England Cliarles of Anjou died here in 1284. 
After his son's death, it was a prey to internal dissensions and 
finally came under Alphonso I. of Aragon, who converted the 
pastures of the Apuhan plain into a royal domain m 1445, and 
made Foggia the place at which the tax on the sheep was to be 
paid and tixe wool to be sold. The other buildmgs of the town 
are modem Foggia is a commercial centre of some importance 
for the produce of the surrounding country, and is also a con- 
siderable railway centre, being situated on the mam lino from 
Bologna to Bnndisi, at the point where this is joined by the line 
from Benevento and Caserta There are also branches to 
Rocchetta S Antonio (and thence to either Avellino, Potenza, 
or Giola del Colle), to Manfredonia, and to Lucera. 

FORN (Ger , probably derived through Romanech faivongn, 
favotgn, from Lat fanomus), a warm dry wmd blowing down the 
valleys of the Alps from high central regions, most frequently 
in winter, 'file F6bn wmd often blows with great violence. 
It IS caused by the indraft of air from the elevated region to 
areas of low barometric pressure in tho neighbourhood, and the 
warmth and dryness are due to dynamical compression of the 
air as it descends to lower levels Similar local winds occur 
m many parts of the world, as Greenland, and on the slopes of the 
Rocky Mountains. In the southern Alpine valleys the Fc^ 
wind is often called sirocco, but its nature and cause are different 
from the true sirocco. Tlie belief that the warm dry wind comes 
from the Sahara dies hard ; and still finds expressioii in some 
textbooks. 

For a full account of them winds aee Hann, Lehrhmh dmf 
S94* 

FOliR» a Orman esland in the North Sea, belonging to 
the provmce of Sdileswig-Holstem, and situated off its coast. 
Pop. 4500* It compnaee an am of 3a 8q« m , sund is mehed by 
a vegukur atoamboat servka from Hususn and DagebiUl on the 
mainlaBd to Wyk, the pcmcipal bathing resort on the £. coast of 
the island. The chief nttxaotioa of wyk is the Sandwall, a 
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pmmeittik whi(^ is shaded trM and skitial fVfar^ 

the most fertfle of the North Fmian islendsi k piindfMUjr 
marshland j and comparatiyely well wooded. There ate numereus 
pleasatitly^situated vilteges and hamlets scattered over it^ of 
wliidi ^ most fi^miented are Boldixmn^ Niebhim and Al* 
kersum. Ihe inhabitants are mainty engaged in the &limg 
industry^ and are loiown as excellent sailors. 

FOIL. I. (Throngh 0 . Fr. from Lat. fdium, a leafj modem 
Fr. feuiUe), a leaf^ and so used in heraldry and in plant names^ 
such as the ** trefoil clover ; and hence apj^d to anything re- 
sembling a leaf. In architecture^ the word appears for the small 
leaf-like spaces formed by the cusps of trac^ m windows or 
panels^ and known, according to the number of such spaces, as 
“ quatrefoil,” “ cinqucftnl,*' &c. The word is also found m 
" counterfoil, a leaf of a receipt or cheque bo<A, contains® 
memoranda or a duplicate of the receipt or draft, kept by the 
receiver or drawer as a " counter or checks “ Foil ” is particu- 
larly used of thin plates of metal, resembling a leal, not m shape 
as much as in tibhmess. In thickness foil comes between ** leaf ** 
and ** sheet ” metal. In Jewelnr, a foil of severed sheet copper, 
sometimes known as Dutch fou, is used as a backing for paste 
gems, or stones of inferior lustre or colour. This » coated with 
a mixture of isitriass and tmnshicent colour, varying with 
stones to be badked^ or, if only briffiancy is required, left un- 
coloured, but highly polished. From this use of ** fail,^^ the 
word comes to mean, m a figurative sense, something which by 
contrast, or by its own br^htness, serves to heighten the attrae- 
tive qualities of something else ^aced in juxtaposition. The 
commonest ‘‘foil" fe that gjmcmlly known as “tmfofl." The 
ordinary commercial tinfon usually consists chiefly of lead, 
and is used for the wr a ppifg of chocolate or other sweetmeats, 
tobacco or cigarettes. A ^panese variegated lo 3 gives the 
effect of “ damaskeening.'* A large number of thm plates of 
various metals, gold, silver, copper, together with alloys of 
different metals are soldered t^cther in a particular order, 
a pattern is hammered into the soldered edges, and the whole is 
hammered or rolled mto a single thm plate, the pattern then 
appearing in the order m which the various metals were placed. 

2. (From an 0 . Fr. fuler or fder, modem fouler^ to tread or 
trample, to “ full ” doth, I.at. ftMo, a fuller), an old bunting 
term, used of the running back of an animal over its own tracks, 
to confuse the scent and baffle the hounds. It is also used in 
wrcstlmg, of a “ throw." Thus comes the Common use of the 
word, in a figurative sense, with reference to both these meanings, 
of baffling or defeating an adversary, or of panyfng an attack. 

3. As the name of the weapon used m fencing (sec Foil- 

Fencing) the word is of doubtful oi%in. One suggestion, based 
on a supposed similar use of Fr. fletart^ literally a “ little flower," 
for the weapon, is that fbfl means a leaf, and must be relerr^ 
in origin to Lat folvum. A second suggestion » that it means 
“ blunted," and is the same as (2) A third w that it is an 
adaptation of an expression “at foils," ie, “parrying" Of 
these suggestions, according to the New English Dicitmiary^ the 
first has nothing to support it. the second is not supported by 
any evidence that in sense (2) the word ever meant to Wunt 
The third has some support. Finally a su^estion is made that 
the word is an alteration of an old word “ foin,” meaning a 
thrust with a pointed weapon. The origin of this word is 
probably an 0 . Fr. from the Lat. fusetnaf a three-pronged 
fork. 

FOIL-FENONQ, tfhe art of attadk and defence with the fencing- 
foil The word is used in several spellings (foyle, ffle, kc ) by the 
English writers of the last half of the 16th century, but less in 
the sense of a weapon of defence than merely as atn imitation of 
a real weapon. Blunt swords for practfce in fencing have been 
used m all ages. For the most part these were of wood and ffeit in 
general form, but when, towards the dose of the 17th century, all 
cutting action with die smaB-swon! was dfecarded (see Fswcfm?), 
foil-blades were usually made of eted, and either round, three- 
cornered or fotir-domered m form, witir a bumneovet^ the 
point. The foil is calfcd m French Hemet, and in Italfon 
fioretio (literally “ bud ") from this button. The classic smaH- 


sword pky ol tike 17th and iftth centuries is retaNamtad at the 
pmscsit time bjr fenong with the kpke ie combei (%htai(g^]»scgrX 
which IS mereW the modem ducllmg-sword famished wikh a 
button (see £psb-de-Combat), and by foil-fencing. Foil-fencing 
IS a conventional art, its characteristic limitation lying in the nda 
that no hits except those on the body shaB be coasiidered good, 
and not even those unless they be given m strict accordance Wifli 
certain standard precepts. In £p^e-£encing on the contrary, 
a touch on any piJt d the person, however given, is valid. 
Foil-fencing is considered the basis, so far as practice is con^ 
cemed, of ^ sword*play, whether with foil, ^p6e or sabre 

There are two recogniz^ schools of foil-fencmg, the French and 
the Italian* The French method, which is now generally adopted 
evetywhere except in Italy, is described in this article, referenoe 
being made to the important differences between the two schools. 

The FotZ — ^The foil consists of the “ blade ” and the “ handle " 
The Uade, which is of steel and has a quadrangular section, 
consists of two parts : the blade proper, extending from the guard 
to the button, and the “ tonxue," which runs through the h^le 
and is joined to the pommel The blade proper is divided into 
the “ forte," or thicker lialf (next the handle), and the “ foible " 
or thinner half, ffeitie anthorities divide the blade proper into 
three parts, the “ forte," “ middle ” and “ foible.” The handla 
is comprfecd of the j^ard," the “ grip " and the “ pommeL" 
The guard is a l%ht piece of metal shaj^d like the figure S (Fr. 
Imettee, speetades) and backed with a piece of stifi leather df 
the same shape. The gnp, which is grasped by the hand, is a 
hollow piece of wood, usually wound with twine, through which 
the tongue of the Made passes The pommel is a piece of melal, 
usuaBy pear-shaped, to which the end of the tongue ms ioined and 
which forms the extremity of the handle. The Wade from guard 
to button is about 33 in kmg (No. 5), though a somewhat shorter 
and l^hter Made is generally used by kdies. The handle k 
about 8 m. kmg and slightly curved downwards. 

The genuine Italian foil differs from the French in bavmg the 
Hade a trifle longer and more whippy, and m the form cSf the 
handle, which consists of at thm, solid, bellradiaped guard from 
4 to 5 m. in diameter, a stmig^t grip and a l%ht metal bar joining 
the grip with the guard, beyoiid the edge of which it extencls 
slightly on each side. Of fete years many Italian masters use 
French blades and even discard the cross-ber, retaining, however, 
the bell-guard 

In holding the foil, the thumb is placed on the top or coviveac 
surface of the grip (the sides of which are a tnfle narrower than 
the top and bottom), while the palm and fingers grasp the other 
three sides. This is the position of “ supinatfon,” or thumb-up. 
“ Pronation " » the rererse position, with the knuckles up. 
The French lay stress upon holding the foil kghtly, the necessary 
pressure being exerted mostly by the thumb and forefinger, tho 
other fingers being used more to guide the directicm of the exe- 
cuted meyrements This is m or^ to give free scope to the 
dotgte (fingering), or the faculty of directing the point of the foil 
by the action of the fingers alone, and includes the possibility 
of changing the position of the hand on the grip. Thus, m pany<* 
mg, the end of the thumb is placed within half an inch, or even 
less, of the guard, while in making a lunge, the foil is held as near 
the pommel as possible, in order to gam additional length. 
It will be seen that is impossible with the Italian foil, 
m holding which the forefinger is firmly interlaced with the cross- 
bar, preventing any movement of the hand The hghtness of 
grasp incalcated by the French is illustrated by the role of the 
celebrated master Lafaug^re • “ Hold your sword as if you had 
a Httle bird in your hand, firmly enough to prevent its escape, yet 
not so firmly as to crush it ” This lightness has lor a consequence 
l^t a disarmament is not consider^ of any value m the Frendi 
school. 

Te Cme m Guard —The position of ** on guard " is that in 
whfch the fencer is best pfc^rcd both for attack and defence. 
It b taken from the position of “ attention " ; the feet togette 
and at right angles with each other, head and body mcl, lacing 
fcmmid m the tenmdipgtKm as the right foot, left arm and hand 
hanging in teneh wittibe body, and the nght atm and fed 
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forming a straight line so that the button is about z yd. in 
front of the feet and 4 in. from the floor. From this position the 
movements to come ** on guard ” are seven m number : — 

z Raise the arm and foil and extend them towards the adversary 
(or master) in a straight line, the hand being opposite the eye 

2 Drop the arm and foil again until the pdmt is about 4 m. from 
the floor 

3 Swing the button round so that it shall pomt horizontally 
backwards, and hold the hilt against the left thigh, the open fingers 
of the left hand being held, knuckles down, against the guard and 
along the blade 

4 Carry the foil, without altermg the position of the hands, above 
the head until the arms are fully extended, the foil being kept 
horizontal and close to the t>odv as it is hfted 

5 Let the left arm fall back behind the head to a curved position, 
the hand being opposite the top of the head : at the same time bnng 
the nght hand down opposite the right breast and about 8 m from 
it , keeping IIk elbow well in and the point of the foil directed 
towards the opponent's eye 

6 Bend the legs by separating them at the knees but without 
moving the feet 

7 Shift the weight of the body on to the loft leg and advance the 
right foot a short aistance (from 14 to z8 m , according to the height 
of the fencer) 

In the Italian school the fencer stands on guard with the right 
arm fully extended^ the body more effaced, i.r the left shoulder 
thrown farther back, and the feet somewhat farther apart. At 
the present time, however, many of the best Italian fencers have 
adopted the guard with crooked sword-arm, owing to their 
abandonment of the old long-foil blade. 

The Recover (at the close of the lesson or assault) — ^To recover 

in advance ” extend the right arm at right angles with the 
body, drop the left arm and straighten the legs by drawing the 
rear foot up to the one m advance. To recover ** to the rear ” 
extend the right arm and drop the left as before, and straighten 
the legs by drawing the forward foot back to that m the rear. 

The Salute always follows the recover, the two really forming 
one manoeuvre. Having recovered, carry the nght hand to a 
position just in front of the throat, knuckles out, foil vertical 
with pomt upwards ; then lower and extend the arm with nails 
up until the pomt is 4 m from the floor and slightly to the nght. 

To Advance, — ^Being on guard, take a short step forward with 
the nght foot and let the left foot follow immediately the same 
distance, the position of the body not being changed However 
the step, or senes of steps, is made, the right foot should always 
move first 

To Retreat . — ^This is the reverse of the advance, the left foot 
always moving first. 

The Calls (deux appels) — ^Being on guard, tap the floor twice 
with the right foot without altering the position of any other 
part of the person. The object of the calls is to test the 
equilibrium of the body, and they are usually executed as a pre- 
liminary to the recover. 

The Lunge is the chief means of attack. It is immediately 
preceded by the movement of extension,” m fact the two 
really form one combined movement Extension is executed by 
quickly extending the right arm, so that pomt, hand and shoulder 
shall have the same elevation , no other part of the person is 
moved. The ” lunge ” is then earned out by straightening the 
left leg and throwing forward the nght foot, so that it shall 
be planted as far forward as possible without losing the equili- 
brium or preventing a quick recovery to the position of guard. 
The left foot remains firmly m its position, the right shoulder is 
advanced, and the left arm is thrown down and back (with hand 
open and thumb up), to balance the body. The recovery to the 
position of guard is accomplished by smartly throwing the body 
back by the exertion of the nght leg, until its weight rests agam 
on the left leg, the right foot and arms resuming their on-guard 
positions. The point upon which the French school lays most 
stress IS, that the movement of extension shall, if oidy by a 
fraction of a second, actually precede the advance of the right 
foot. The object of this is to ensure the accuracT^ of the lunge, 
t.e. the direction of the pomt. 

The Gam. — This consists m bringing |m the left foot towards 

. nght (the balance being shifted), kfl^^Aeluieesbwt In 


this maiuier a step is gained and an exceptionally loiig lunge can 
be made without Imowledge of the adversary. It is a common 
stratagem of fencers whose reach is short. 

Defence. — For the purpose of nomenclature the space on the 
fencer’s jacket within which hits count is divided mto quarters, 
the two upper ones bemg called the high Imes,” and the two 
lower ones the ” low Imes.” Ilius a thrust directed at the upper 
part of the breast is called an attack in the high Imes. In like 
manner the parries are named from the different quarters they 
are designed to protect. There are four traditional p&umes 
executed with the tmnd m supination, and four others, practically 
identical m execution, made with the hand held m pronation. 
Thus the pomes defending the upper right-hand quarter of the 
jacket are sixte ” (sixth ; with the l^d m supination) and 
“ tierce ” (third ; hand m pronation). Those defending the 
upper left-hand quarter are * ejuarte ” (fourth ; m supination) 
and qumte ” (fifth , in pronation) Those defending the lower 
right-hand quarter are ” octave ” (eighth ; in supination) and 
“ seconde ” (second ; in pronation) Those defending the lower 
left-hand quarter are ‘‘septime” (seventh; m supmation), 
more generally called “ demicirde,” or “ half-circle ” ; and 
“ prune ” (first ; m pronation). 

The Fames — ^The tendency of the French school has always 
been towards simplicity, especially of defence, and at the present 
day the parries made with the knuckles up (pronation), although 
recognized and taught, are seldom if ever used against a strong 
adversary m foil-fencing, owing principally to llie time lost in 
turning the hand The theory of parrymg is to turn aside the 
opponent’s foil with the least possible expenditure of time and 
exertion, using the arm as little as possible while letting the hand 
and wrist do the work, and opposing the forte ” of the foil 
to the “ foible ” of the adversary’s. The foil is kept pointed 
as directly as possible towards the adversary, and the parries are 
made rather with the comers than the sides of the blade. The 
slightest movement that will turn aside the opponent’s blade is 
the most perfect parry. There are two kinds of parries, ” simple,” 
m which the attack is warded off by a single movement, and 
“ counter,” m which a narrow circle is described by the point of 
the foil round that of the opponent, which is thus enveloped and 
thrown aside. There are also complex parries, composed of 
combinations of two or more pames, which are used to meet 
complicated attacks, but they are all resolvable into simple 
pames. In parrying, the arm is bent about at right angles. 

Simple Pflmrr.— The origm of the numerical nomenclature of 
the pames is a matter of dispute, but it is generally believed that 
they received their names from die positions assumed in the pro- 
cess of drawing tlie sword and falling on guard Thus the position 
of the hand and blade, the moment it is drawn from the scabbard 
on the left side, is practically that of the first, or ” prime,” parry. 
To go from “ prime ” to seconde ” it is only necessary to drop 
the hand and carry it across the body to the left side , thence 
to ” tierce ” is only a matter of raising the point of the sword, &c. 

Parry of Prime (to ward off attacks on the — usually lower — 
left-hand side of the body) Hold the hand, knuckles up, opposite 
the left eye and the point directed towards the opponent’s knee 
This parry is now regarded more as an elegant evolution than a 
sound means of defence, and is little employed. ^ 

Parry of Seconde (against thrusts at the lower right-hand side) 
This is executed by a quick, not too wide movement of the hand 
downwards and slightly to the right, knuckles up. 

Parry of Tierce (against thrusts at the upper right-hand side) 
A quick, dry beat on the adversary’s “ foible ” is given, forcing 
it to the nght, the hand, in pronation, being held opposite the 
middle of the nght breast. This parry h^ been practically 
discarded in favour of ** sixte.” 

Parry of Quarte (agamst thrusts at the upper left-hand side). 
This parry, perhaps tbe most used of all, is executed by foremg 
the adveniary’s blade to the left by a dry beat, the hand being in 
supination, opposite the left breast. 

Parry of Qmnte (agamst thrusts at the left-hand side, like 
" quarte This is practically a low “ quarte,” and is little 
us^ 
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Pofty df Sixte (against thrusts at the Mpper right-hand side). 
This parry is. t(»ether with ** quarte/* the most important of all 
It IS executed with the hand hdd m supinatioa opposite the right 
breast^ a quick^ narrow movement throwing the adversary’s 
l^de to the right 

Parry of Stpitme or Hdf-CircU (against thrusts at the lower 
lei>hand side) is executed by descnbmg with the point of the 
foil a small semicircle downward and towards the left^ the hand 
moving a few inches m the same direction, but kept thumb up. 

Parry of Octave (against thrusts at the lower right-hand side) 
is executed by describing with the point of the foil a small semi- 
circle downward and towards the right, the hand moving a few 
inches in the same direction, but kept thumb up 

Counter Fames (Fr. «w/rf) —Although the simple parries 
are theoreticallly sufficient for defence, they are so easily deceived 
by femts that they are supplemented by counter parries, in 
which the blade describes narrow circles, following that of the 
adversary and meeting and turning it aside , thus the point 
describes a complete circle while the hand remains practically 
stationary. Each simple parry has its counter, made with the 
hand in the same position and on the same side as in the simple 
parry The two most important are the ** counter of quarte ” 
and the ** counter of sixte,” while the counters of “ septimc ” 
and ” octave ” are less used, and the other four at the present 
time practically never. 

Counter of Quarte — ^Being on guard in quarte (with your 
adversary’s blade on the left of yours), if he drops his point under 
and thrusts in sixte, in other words at your right breast, descnlie 
a narrow circle with your point round his blade, downward to the 
Tight and then up over to the left, brmging hand and foil back to 
their previous positions and catching and turning aside his blade 
on the way The ” Counter of Sixte ” is executed m a similar 
manner, but the circle is described in the opposite direction, 
throwing off the adverse blade to the right. The ” Counters of 
Septime and Octave” are similar to the other two but are 
executed in the low lines. 

Complex or Combined Parries are such as are composed of two 
or more parries executed in immediate succession, and are made 
in answer to feint attacks by the adversary (see below) ; e g 
being on guard m quarte, should the adversary drop his point 
under and feint at the right breast but deflect the point again 
and really thrust on the left, it is evident that the simple parry 
of sixte would cover the right breast but would leave the real 
point of attack, the left, entirely uncovered. The sixte parry 
is therefore followed, as a continuation of the movement, by the 
parry of quarte, or a counter parry. The complex parries are 
numerous and depend upon the attack to be met. 

Engagement is the junction of the blades, the different engage- 
ments being named from the parries. Thus, if both fencers are m 
the position of quarte, they are said to be engaged in quarte 
To engage in another line (Change of Engagement) e.g from 
quarte to sixte, the point is lowered and passed under the 
adversary’s blade, which is pressed slightly outward, so as to be 
well covered (called ” opposition ”) ” Double Engagement ” 
is composed of two engagements executed rapidly m succession 
m the high lines, the last with opposition. 

Attack — ^The attack m fencing comprises all movements the 
object of which IS to place the point of thefoil upon the adversary’s 
breast, body, sides or back, l^twcen collar and belt. The space 
upon which hits count is called the ” target ” and differs accord- 
ing to the rules prevailing in the several countries, but is usually 
as above stated. In Great Britain no hits above the collar-bones 
count, while in America the target is only the left breast between 
the median line and a line running from the armpit to the belt. 
The reason for this limitation is to encourage accuracy. 

Attocks are either^ ” primary ” or ” secondary.” Primary 
Attacks are those initiated by a fencer before his adversary ha^ 
made any offensive movement, and are divided mto ” Simple,’^ 

Feint ” and “ Force ” attacks. 

Simple Attacks, the characteristic of which is pace, are those 
niade with one simple movement only and are four in number, 
vis, the “Straight Lunge/’ t^ “Disengagement,” the 


“ Counter-disengagement ” and the “ Cut-over.” The Straight- 
Lunge (coup droll), used when the adversary is not properly 
covered when on guard, is desenbed above under “ Lux^e ” 
The Disengagement is niade by dropping the point of the foil 
under the opponent’s blade and executing a stra 4 ;ht lunge on the 
other side. It is often used to take an opponent unawares or 
when he presses unduly hard on your blade. The Counter- 
disengagement 18 used when the adversary moves his blade, ue. 
changes the line of engagement, upon which you execute a narrow 
circle, avoiding his blade, and thrust m your onginal Ime. The 
Cut-over (coupe) is a disengagement executed by passing the 
point of the foil over that of die adversary and lunging m the 
opposite line. The prelunmary movement of raising the pomt 
is made by the action of the hand only, the arm not &ing drawn 
back. 

hemt Attacks, deceptive in character, are those which are pre- 
ceded by one or more feints, or false thrusts made to lure the 
adversary into thmking them real ones A feint is a simple 
extension, often with a slight movement of the body, threatening 
the adversary m a certain line, for the purpose of mducing him 
to parry on that side and thus leave the omer open for the real 
thrust. At the same time any movement of the blade or any 
part of the body tendmg to deceive the adversary m regard to the 
nature of the attack al^ut to follow, must also be considered a 
species of feint The principal feint attacks are the “ One-Two,” 
the “ One-Two-Three ” and the “ Double.” 

The “ One-Two ” is a feint m one line, followed (as the 
adversary pames) by a thrust m the onginal line of engagement 
Thus, being engaged m quarte, you drop your point under the 
adversary’s blade and extend your arm as if to thrust at his left 
breast, but instead of doing this, the mstant he parries you 
move your point back again and lunge in quarte, i e, on the 
side on which you were originally engaged. In feinting it is 
necessary that the extension of the arm and blade be so 
complete sis really to compel the adversary to believe it a 
part of a real thrust m that line 

The “ Onc-Two-Three ” consists of two feints, one at each 
side, followed by a thrust in the bne opposite to that of the 
original engagement. Thrusts preceded by three feints are also 
sometimes used. It is evident that the above attacks are useless 
if the adversary parries by a counter (circular parry), which must 
be met by a “ Double ” This is executed by feinting and, upon 
perceiving that the adversary opposes with a circuliur parry, by 
following the circle desenbed by his point with a similar circle, 
deceiving (ue, avoiding contact with) his blade and thrusting 
home. 

The “ Double,” which is a favourite manoeuvre m fencing, is 
a combination of a disengagement and a counter-disengagement. 

Force-Attacks, the object of which is to disconcert the opponent 
by assaulting his blade, are various m character, the principal ones 
being the “ Beat,” the “ Press,” the “ Glide ” and the “ Bind.” 
The “ Beat ” is a quick, sharp blow of the forte of the foil upon 
the foible of the adversary’s, for the purpose of opening a way 
for a straight lunge which follows instantly. The blow is made 
with the Imnd only. A “ false beat ” is a lighter blow made for 
the purpose of drawing out or disconcerting the opponent, and is « 
often followed by a disengagement The “ Press ” is similar m 
character to the beat, but, instead of striking the adverse blade, 
a sudden pressure is brought to bear upon it, sufficiently heavy 
to force It aside and allow one’s own blade to be thrust home. A 
“ false press ” may be used to entice the adversary mto a too 
heavy responsive pressure, which may then be taken advantage 
of by a disengagement. The “Traverse” (Fr. frotssi, Itw 
striscio) is a prolonged press carried sharply down the adverse 
blade towards the handle. The “Glide” (“Graze,” Fr couU) 
is a stealthy sliding of one’s blade down that of the adversary, 
wiriiout his notice, until a straight thrust can be made inside 
his guard. It is also used as a feint before a disengage. The 
“ Bind ” (hement) consists in gaining possession of the adver- 
sary’s foible with one’s forte, and pressing it down and across 
mto the opposite low line, when one’s own point is thrust home, 
the adversary’s blade being still held by one’s hilt. It may be 
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also carried out ftxmn a low line into a high one. The biiid is 
kse need in the liench ecfaool than in the Italuua TThe Fbu^ 
connade "it a bmd made hr capturing the advevsary's blade 
in high quarte, c»rryn|' it mym end tharustuig in the outsitk 
line with etirong opposition. Another attack earned out bpr 
meant of a tw»t md tfarafc is the '' Cross " (cmsi), which » 
executed when thaadvmary^s blade is held low Iqr ps^sing one’s 
point over his wnst aad forcmg down, both blades into seconds 
withafuUexteaauonof thearm. The result is to create a sudden 
and wide opemitg, and often disanBe the ielversaiiy • 

Seeondmy Attain are those made (i) just as your adversary 
himself starts to attack ; (s) during bis attack ; and (3) on the 
compktiinn of bis attack if it fails. 

X ** Attacks on the Preparation ” are a matter of iudgment 
and quickness. They are usually attempted when the adversary 
IS evidesEtly preparix^ a complicated attack^ such as the ** one- 
two«*1dhree " or soma other manoeuvre, mvolving one or more 
prdiminaty movements. At such a tune a quick thrust will 
often catch him unawares and score. Opportunities for pre- 
paration attacks are often given when the adversary attempts 
a beat preliminary to bis thrust ; the beat is frustrated by an 
“absence of the blade/’ t.s. your blade is made to avoid 
contact wirii hm by a narrow movensenti and your point 
thrust home into the space k(t unguarded by the force of 
his unresisted beat. Or the adversary hunsclf may create an * 
“ absence ” by suddenly mterruptmg oemtact of the blades, 
m the hope that, by the removal of the pressure, your blade will 
fly off to one side, leaving an opening ; if» however, you are pre^ 
pared for his “ atoence ” a straight iJaxuni will score. 

2 The chief “ Attacks on the Development/* or Counter 
Attacks,” are the “ Stop Thrust ” aad the Time Thrust,” 
both made while the adversary is carrymg out his own attack. 
The “ Stop Thrust ” (coup d^arrit) is one made after the adver- 
sary has actually begim an attack mvolvmg two or more move- 
ments, and 13 only justified when it can be brought oS without 
your being hit by the attacking adversary's pouxt on any part oi 
the persQXL The reason for this is, that the rules of fencing decree 
that the fencer attacked must parry, and that, il he disregards this 
and attempts a simiiltaneous counter attack, ho must touch his 
opponent while totally avmdmg the btter’s point. Should be, 
howerm, be toadied, even on tim foot or mask, liy the adversary, 
his touch, however good, is mvafad. If both touches are good, 
that of the origincd attadeer only counts. Stop thrusts are 
employed mostly against fencers who attack wildly or without 
being propesiy covered. The Tune Thrust ” is dehvwed with 
opposition upon the adversary’s composite attack (one inyeivmg 
sevevai snavenients)^ nnd, if successful, generaUy parries the 
ongmol attack at the same thne. It le net valid if the fencer 
employing it is touched on any part of the person. 

3 “Attacks on the Compl^ion” (i.e. of the adversary’s 
attack) are “ Ripostes/* “ CounteMipostes,” “ Remises ” wad 
“Renewals of Attack.” 

The Rtposti (literally, response) is an attack made, immediately 
after parrying succcmfully, by merely straightening the arm, 
the body remauimg immovable. The “ counter-ri^ste ” is a 
riposte made after parrying the adver9ary*s riposte, and gener- 
ally from the position of the lunge, or while recorveriiig fresn it, 
since one must have attacked with a full lunge if the adversary 
haa had an opportunity to deliver a riposte. There are three 
kinds of ripostes : direct, with feints and after a pause. 

The ** direct npasio ” may be made mstantly after parrying 
the adversary's thrust by quitting his Uade and stra^htemng 
the ann, so that the point will touch his body on the nearest 
and most exposed part ; or by not quitting his blade but running 
yours quickly down hn and at the same time keeping a strong 
opposiftiQn (“ riposte d'opposition ”). The quickest direct riposte 
is that dehverod after paanying quarto (for a right-hand fencer), 
and IS caJkd fay the Prmdb the riposte of “ Onr-nw-len:,” imitative 
of the sudden ssiccessiQn of the click of the parry and the tap of 
the riposting fencir 's point en his adversary's br^t. In making 
” npostes with a feint the point is not jabbed on to the op- 
ponent's breast imoeediktely after the parry, but ene or mere 


preUminaiy meveiiients precede the actual riposte, suds m a 
disengagemeite, a csriniver or a doubla 
Rtposuu witha penm with lest time) are made 

after a teoondf’e faMtatioa, and are lesortad to whep the fencers 
are too near for an accurate direct riposte^ or to give the 
adversary time to makaa quidc parry, which is then deceived 

The rmue is a tfemat noado after one’s first thrust hae been 
parried and in the same Ime ; it must be made in such a way 
that the adversary’s justified nposte is at the same tune parried 
by opposition er completely avoided. It is really a renewal of 
the attack ui the original toe, while the soncalfed “ renewal of 
attack ” (“ reiaublemmt i'cdtaque ”) is a second thrust which 
Ignores the adversary’s nposte, but made m a drSerent hoe. 
Both the remise and the renewal are valid only when the 
adversary’s riposte does not hit. 

“ False Attacks ” are broad movements made for the purpose 
of drawing the adversary out or of disconcerting him. They 
may consist of an advance, an extcmsion, a change of engage- 
ment, an mtentiona) uncovering fay taking a wide guard (calfed 
“invitation guard”), or any movement or combiuation of 
movements tendmg to make the odversoxy believe that a real 
attack ^ under way. 

“ The Assault ” is a formal fencing bout or series of bouts in 
pubhcj while foniial fencing m private is called “ loose ploy ” 
or a “ friendly bout.” Bouts between fencers take place on a 
platform about 04 ft long and 6 ft wide (in the United States 
eo K 5 ft). Formal bouts are usually for a number of touches, 
or for a certain mimber of minutes, the fencer who touches 
oftenest winning. The judges (usually three or five) are some- 
times empowereSd to score one or more points against a com- 
petitor for breaches of good form, or for overstepping the space 
limitfi. In the United States bouts are for four minutes, with 
a change of places after two mmutes, and the competitors are 
not mterrupted, Iho winner being mdicated by a vote of the 
judges, who take mto atcouat touches and style. In all countries 
contestants are required to wear jackets ‘of a light colour, so 
that hits may be easily seen. Audible acknovdedgment of all 
touches, whether <ki the target or not, is universally considered 
to be a fencer’s duty. Fencing coii^ieUtions are held m Great 
Britain under the ruks of the Amateur Fencing Association, 
and in the United States under those of the Amateur Fencers’ 
League of America. 

rmtctng Trnm (not mcatiofied above) * “ Caoasfoo#,’' XtaJL for 
duieagagomeat * * Contcaction^ Pomes of,' ' tliose wJudi do no t parry 
m the simplest manner, but drag the adverse blade into another 
hne, e g to p a rry a thrust m high by counter of quarto “ Cea- 

tmtompo** Ital for tiino-thrust. Cotonatiaa/' an attack preceded 
by a circular movement from high eixte to fegU quarte (and vice 
versa) made famous by Lafaug^e “ Cotps-d-corps " (body to 
body), the position of two fencers who are at such close quarters 
that their persons touch , when ttus ocemv the feneerar must agafn 
come on guard. “ Cou^” Fr for ^Udo, Dtorm," to knock the 
foA out of the ■dvecsaiy » hand ; it m of no vnhie in the French 
school ** Double Hit," when both fencers attack and bit at the 
same time , neither hit counts, '* Fde/* Ital for glide (graze). 
‘•Flying Cut-over,” a cut-over executed as a contmiiatton of a 
parry, the hand drawn back towards the body. “ Ineomtfo^** 
ItaL fxm double attack. “ Give the blade," to ahow the adversa^ 
easy contact with the foU ; xt is often resorted to m order to tempt 
the adversary into a beat or bind '‘Menace,” to threaten the 
adversary by an extension and forward morvement of the trunk. 
** Mur,** see ** Salute.” “ Passage of arms,” a senes ol attacks and 
pames, ending m a successful hd:. ” Phrase of arms," a senes of 
attacks and pames ending m a bit or invalidation “ Invalidation," 
a hit on some part of the person outside the target, made by the fencer 
whose right it is at that moment to attack or rmoste , such a bit 
Invnhdates one made simultancoiislyor sabsequently byhis cqipoaent, 
however good. " Rebeat," two beats, eeceouted on qmcldy as poestUe 
togetlier, one on each side of the adversary's blade. " Jicprtses 
d*attaque” Fr. for renewed attacks “ Salute/* the courteous 
salutation of the pubKc and the adversary before and after a bout. 
A more elaborate salute, oidled by the French the Wwr, cowstets of 
a seiioi of pamss, hiiigas ood other evidntiiias oamfed out by both 
fmora at the samo tfeie. oxhUMtion asssEolta are na^y 

preceded by the Mur. which is caUed m £nglish fiie Grand Salute, 

Septtme cnvelopph^^ a riposte by means of a twist and thrust after 
a parry xt sepfimO, It envelope and masters tho adverse blade, 
whettco the name “ Socrot thtmla,” tho Fnante “ teaks rscnMis;* 
pretended mtokhte attacks of which the ueeu fe s^pposod alone to 
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Mentiestl witli thftt of the «rt ia genoml (see Fbmcito)* f ho loUow- 
mg modem morko offo amDiig tlio best Fseach School, 
in the Badminton Ittiraiy (1897); Sabr^, by I-. Bxmdollc 

(Boston, 1892) ; '* Fencing,** by C Prevost m the Encyclopaedia 
of Sport (1901) ; Fencing, by Edward Breck (Now York. 1906) 
Italian school : Tslruztone per la scherma, , by S de Free 
(Mila^ 1885) ; ZrO Scherma %tal%ana d% spaAa e di setahole^ W F, 
Masieuo (Florence, 1887). (E. B ) 

FOlXt PAUL DE (x52S~x 584), French prelate and diplomatist. 
He studied Greek and Roman literature at Pans, and junS"* 
prudence at Tookuso, 'where shortly after finishing his cam- 
culum he delivered a course of lectures on civd law, v^ch gamed 
him great reputation. At the age of nineteen he was named 
counallor of the parlement of Paris. Having in this ca^city 
expressed himself favourable to the adoption of mild measures 
m regard to certain persons accused of Lutheranism, he was 
arrested, but escaped punishment, and subsequently regained 
tiie favour of the French court. At the end of 1561 he was sent 
ambassador to Engtand, where be remamed four years. He was 
then sent to Venice, and returned a short tune afterwards to 
England to ne^tiatea mainage between Queen Elizabeth and 
the duke of Anfou. He again fulfilled several important missions 
durmg the reign of Henry IIL of France. In 1577 he was made 
archbishop of Toulouse, and in 1579 was appointed ambassador 
to Rome, where he xematned till his death m 1584* 

Les Lattres da Mattwa da Paul da F^mt, archavasgtea de Toloaa aS 
aimbassadeur pour 1 $ toy aupris du pa^ Crt^otrc XI 11 , an rQ% 
Henry III, were published m 1628, but there are some doubts ob to 
their authenticity See MUa ChrtsHana (1715 seq ) • M A Murct, 
Oratson funibre da Paul de Fata (Paris, 1 584) } Lettres de Catherme 
de MMicis,** edited by Hector dc la Fern^re (Pans, 1880 seq ) m 
the CoUeettan da doaummtle tiUdiU eur VkisUnra de France^ 

FOIX, a town of south-western France, m tibe middle ages 
capital of the counts of Fooc, and now capital of the department 
of Andge, 51 m. S of Toulouse, on the Southern railway from 
that city to Ax. Pop. f 1906) town, 4498 ; commune, 6750. It is 
situated between the An8ge and Arget at theur confluence. 
The old part of the town, with its lU-paved winding streets and 
old houses, is dominated on the west by an isolated rock crowned 
by the three towers of the castle (rath, X4th and j;5th oentunes), 
while to the south it is limited by the shady jhroiiienade de 
Villotte, The chief church is that of St Yolusien, a Gothic 
building of the 14th century. 'Ihe town is the seat of a prefecture, 
a court of assizes and a tribunal of first mstunoe, and has a lyc^, 
training colleges, a chamber of commerce and a branch of the 
Bank of France. Flouivmillmg and uron-working are carried on. 
Foix probably ewes its origin to an oratory founded ly Charle- 
magne. This afterwards became an abbey, m wluch were laid 
the remains of St Volusien, archbishc^ of Tours in die 5th 
century. 

The county of Foix included roughly the eastern part of the 
modern department of Andge, a region watered dii^y by the 
Ari^ge and Its affluents. Durmg the later middle ages it consisted 
of an agglomeration of small holdings ruled by lords, who, though 
subordinate to the counts of Foix, had some voice m the govern- 
ment of the district, Protestantism obtamed an early entrance 
into the county, and the religious struggles of the x6th and Z7th 
centuries were carried on with much implacability therein. The 
estates of the county, which can be traced back to the Z4th 
century, consisted of three orders and possessed considerable 
power and virility. In the X7th and i8th centuries Foix formed 
one of the thirty-three governments of France, and in 1790 it was 
incorporated in the dc»rtmcnt of An^e. 

^ Counts of Foix —Trie counts of Foix were an old and dis^ 
tinguished French family which flourished {com the ixtb to the 
15th century. They were at first fendatones of the counts of 
Toulouse, but chafing under this yoke they soon sooceeded m 
throwing it off, and during the 13th and X4th centuries were 
among the most powerful Of the French feudel Livuw 

on tte borders of France, having comtaixt lateroonrse wtw 


Navarre, and in frequent communication with England, they 
were m a poeibon pecuhariy favourahlo to an assertion of 
independence, and acted rath^ as the equals than as the 
depeiuSents of the hugs gf France, 

The title of count of Foix was first assumed by Roger, son of 
Bernard Roger, who was a younger son of Roger L . count of 
Carcassonne (d. zozs), when he inherited the town ox Foix and 
the adioming lands, which had hitherto formed part of the county 
of Carcassonne. Dying about 1064, Roger was succeeded by his 
brother Peter, who died six years later, and was succeeded in 
turn his son, Roger U, This count took part m the crusade 
of 1095, and was afterwards excommunicated by Pope Paschal IT. 
for seizing ecclesiastical property ; but subsequently he appeased 
the anger of the church by nch donations, and when he died 
in XIS5 he was succeeded his son, Roger III. The death of 
Roger III about T149, and of his son, Roger Bernard I , m xi88^ 
brought the county to Roger Bernard’s only son, Raymond 
Roger, who, in zxqo, accompaiued the French ]wg, Philip 
Augustus, to Palestine and distinguished himself at the capture 
of Acre. He was afterwards engaged in the wars of the Albi- 
genses, and on being accused of heresy his lands were given to 
Simon IV., count ot Montfort. Raymond Roger, who came to 
terms with the church and recovered his estates before his death 
m xasj, was a patron of the Provencal poets, and coimted 
himself among their number. He was succeeded by his sen, 
Roger Bernard 11 , called the Great, who assisted Raymond VII , 
count of Toulouse, and the Albigenses in their resistance to the 
FreiKdi kings, Louis VIIL and Louis IX., was excommunicated 
on two occasions and died m 1241. His son, Roger IV., who 
foUoweel, died m 1265, 8Jid was succeeded by his son, Rc^er 
Bernard III., who, more famous as a poet than as a warrior, 
was token prisoner both by Philip HI. of France and by Peter 
UL cl Aragon. This count married Marguerite, daughter and 
heiress of Gaston VIL, viscount of B6arn (d. 1290), and tins union 
led to the outbreak of a long feud between the houses of Foix 
and Armagnacj a quarrel which was contmued by Roger 
Bernard’s son and surcessmr, Gaston L, who became count 
in 1302, inheriting both Foix and Bdam. Becoming embroiled 
with the French kmg, Philip IV , m consequence of the struggle 
with the count of Amagnac, Gaston was imprisoned in P^is ; 
but quickly regauung kis freedom he acoompanied Kina Louis X. 
on an exp^tion into Flanders m 13x5, and died on lus return 
to France m the same year. His eldest son, Gaston II., was 
the next count Having becoine reconciled widi the house of 
Armagnac, Gaston took part m various wars both in France and 
Spaim dying at Seville in 1343, when he was succeeded by his 
son, (mton IIL (i33y-139iX Gaston 111 ., who was sumamed 
Phoebus on account of his beauty, was the most famous member 
of the old Foix family. Like his father he assisted France in her 
struggle against En^nd, bang entrusted with the defence of 
the frontiers of (lascony ; but when the French king, John II., 
showed a marked preference for the count of Armagnac, Gaston 
left his service and went to fight against the heathen m Prussm. 
Returning to France about 1357 he delivered some noble ladies 
from the attacks of the adherents of the Jacquerie at Meaux, and 
was soon at war with tlie count of Armagnac. Durmg this struggle 
he also attacked the count of Poitiers, the royal representative m 
Languedoc, but owing to the intervention of Pope Innocent VI. 
he made peace with the count m 1360 Gaston, however, con- 
tmued to fight against the count of Armagnac, who, in 1362, 
was defeated and compelled to pay a ransom , and tins war 
lasted until X377, when peace was made. Early m 1380 the 
count was appointed governor of Languedoc, but when Charles 
VL succeeded Charles V, as king later m the same year, this 
appomtment was cancelled. Refusing, however, to heed the 
royal command, and supported by the communes of Languedoc, 
G^on fought for about two years against John, duke of Beny, 
who had heua chosen as his successor, until, worsted m the 
oombat, he abandoned the struggle and retir^ to his estates, 
remaining neutral and independent Jn 1348 the count had 
xaamad Agnea, daughter of Philip, count of Evreux (d. 1343)^ 
by has wife Jeanne IL» queen of Navarre. By Agnes, whom he 
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divorced in 1373^ he had an onlv Gatton, who is said to have 
been incited by hi) uncle, Charles II.. king of Navarre, to teism 
h\% father, and who met his death in 1381. It is probaole, as 
Froissart says, that he was killed by his father. Left without 
legitimate sons, Gaston was easily persuaded to bequeath his 
lands to King Charles VI., who thus obtained Foix and B<am 
when the count died at Orthes in 1301. Gaston was very fond 
of hunting, but was not without a taste for art and literature. 
Several beautiful manuscripts are m existence which were exe- 
cuted by his orders, and he himself wrote Didutts de la ehasse 
dcs hesUs sauvatges et des otseaulx de proye. Froissart, who gives 
a graphic description of his court and his manner of life, sp^s 
enthusiastically of Gaston, saying : ** I never saw none like him 
of personage, nor of so fair form, nor so well made,’* and again, 
** in everything he was so perfect that he cannot be praised too 
much.” 

Almost immediately after Gaston’s death King Charles VI 
granted the county of Foix to Matthew, viscount of Castclbon, 
a descendant of Count Gaston I. Dying without issue in 1398, 
Matthew’s lands were seized by Archambault, count of Grailly 
and captal de Buch, the husband of his sister Isabella (d 1426), 
who became count of Foix in 140X. Archambault’s oldest son, 
John (c. 1382-1436), who succeeded to his father’s lands and 
titles m 1412, had married m 1402 Jeanne, daughter of Charles 
III., king of Navarre. Having served the king of France m 
Guiennc and the king of Aragon m Sardinia, John became the 
royal representative in Languedoc, when the old quarrel between 
Foix and Armagnac broke out again. During the struggle 
between the Burgundians and the Armagnacs, he mtngued 
with both parties, and consequently was distrusted by the 
dauphin, afterwards King ('harles VII. Deserting the cause of 
France, he then allied himself with Henry V. of England , but 
when Charles VII became king in 1422, he returned to his former 
allegiance and became the king’s representative m Languedoc 
and Guienne. He then assisted to suppress the marauding 
bands which were devastating France, fought for Aragon 
against Castile , and aided his brother, the cardinal of Foix, to 
crush some insurgents in Aragon Peter, cardinal of Foix ( 1 386- 
1464), was the fifth son of Archambault of Grailly, and was made 
archbishop of Arles m 1450 He took a prominent part m the 
struggle between the rival popes, and founded and endowed 
the College de Foix at Toulouse. The next count was John’s 
son, Gaston IV., who married I.conora (d. 1479), & daughter of 
John, king of Aragon and Navarre. In 1447 he bought the vis- 
count of Narbonne, and having assisted King Charles VII. m 
Guienne, he was made a peer of France in 1458. In 1455 his 
father-in-law designated him as his successor in Navarre, and 
Louis XI. of France gave him the counties of Rousillon and 
Cerdagne, and made him his representative m Languedoc and 
Guiennc; but these marks of favour did not prevent him 
from joining a league against Louis m X471. His eldest son, 
Gaston, the husband of Madeleine, a daughter of Charles VIT of 
France, died m 1470, and when (Uston IV died two years later, 
his lands descended to his grandson, Francis Phoebus (d. 1483), 
who became king of Navarre in 1479, ^d was succeeded by his 
sister Catherine (d. t5i7), the wife of Jean d’Albret (d 15x6). 
Thus the house of Foix-Grailly was merged in that of Albret 
and subsequently in that of Bourbon; and when Henry of 
Navarre became king of France m 1589 the lands of the counts 
of Foix-Grailly became part of the French royal domain. A 
younger son of Count Gaston IV. was John (d. 1500), who 
received the viscounty of Narbonne from his father ai^ mamed 
Mane, a sister of the French king Louis XII. He was on good 
terms both with Louis XI and Louis XII., and on the death 
of his nephew Francis Phoebus, m 1483, he claimed the kingdom 
of Navarre against Jean d’ Albret and his wife, Cathenne de 
Foix. The ensuing struggle lasted until 1497, when John 
renounced his claim He left a son, Gaston de Foix (X489-Z 512), 
the distinguished French general, and a daughter, Germaine, 
who became the second wife of Ferdinand I., king of Spain. 
In 1507 Gaston exchanged his viscounty of Narbonne with 
KUkg I^uis XII. for the duchy of Nemours, and as duke of 


Nemours he took command of the French troops in Italy. 
Having delivered Bologna and tdken Brescia, Gaston encounter^ 
the troops of the Holy Lea^e at Ravenna in Aprd X5X2, and 
after putting the enemy to light was killed during the pursuit. 
from the younger branch of the house of Foix-Gxailly have also 
sprung the viscounts of Lautrec and of MeiUes, the counts of 
B^nanges and Candale, and of Gurson and Fleix. 

See D J VaUs&te. Histotre ghii/rale de Languedoc, tome iv (Paris, 
1876). L Flourac, Jean I^, eomte de Foix, vtcomte souveratn de 
Bdarn (Pans. X884) , Le Pto Anselme, Histoire gln^d^ogique, tome 
111 (Pans, 1726-173^ , Castillon, Ilistoire du comti de Foix (Toi^use. 
1852) . Madaune, Gaston Phoebus, eomte de Foix et souverain de 
Bdarn (pau. 1865) , and Froissart's Chroniques^ edited by S* Luce 
and G Raynaud (Pans, i869-x897)« 

FOLARD, JEAN 0HARLE8, Chevalier x>s (1669- X752), 
French soldier and military author, was bom at Avignon on the 
X3th of February X669. His militaiy ardour was first awakened 
by reading Caesar’s Commentaries, and he ran away from home 
and joined the army He soon saw active service, and, young 
as he was, wrote a manual on partisan warfare, the manusenpt 
of which passed with Folard’s other papers to Marshal Belleisle 
on theauthor’s death. In 1702 he became a captain, and aide-de- 
camp to the duke of Vendome, then m command of the French 
forces in Italy. In 1705, while serving under Venddme’s brother, 
the Grand Prior, Folard won the cross of St Louis for a gallant 
feat of arms, and m the same year he distinguished himself at 
the battle of Cassano, where he was severely wounded. It was 
dunng his tedious recovery from his wounds that he conceived 
the tactical theories to the elucidation of which he devoted most 
of his life In 1706 he again rendered good service in Italy, and 
m 1708 distmguished himself greatly in the operations attempted 
by Vendome and the duke of Burgundy for the relief of Lille, 
the failure of which was due m part to the disagreement of the 
French commanders ; and it is no small testimony to the ability 
and tact of Folard that he retained the friendship of both. 
Folard was wounded at Malplaquet in 1709, and m 1711 bis 
services were rewarded with the governorship of Bourbourg. 
He saw further active service m 1714 in Malta, under Charles 
XII of Sweden in the north, and under the duke of Berwick m 
the short Spanish War of 1719 Charles XII. he regarded as the 
first captain of all time, and it was at Stockholm that Folard 
began to formulate his tactical ideas m a commentary on Polybius. 
On his way back to France he was shipwrecked and lost ^1 his 
papers, but he set to work at once to write his essays afresh, 
and in 1724 appeared his Nouvelles Decouvertes sur la guerre dans 
une dissertation de Polybe, followed (1727-1730) by Histoire de 
Polybe tradmte par . . . de ThuiUter avec un commentaire . • . 
de Af. de Folard, Chevalier de VOrdre de Si Louts, Folard spent 
the remainder of his life m answering the criticisms provoked 
by the novelty of his theories. He died friendless and in obscurity 
at Avignon in X752. 

An analysis of Folard’s military writings brings to light not 
a connected theory of war as a whole, but a great number of 
independent ideas, sometimes valuable and suggestive, but far 
more often extravagant. The central point of his tactics was 
his proposed column formation for infantry. Struck by the 
apparent weakness of the thin Ime of battle of the time, and 
arguing from the lifApohov or cuneu^ of ancient warfare, he desired 
to substitute the shock of a deep mass of troops for former 
methods of attack, and further considered that in defence a solid 
column gave an unshakable stability to the Ime of liattle. 
Controversy at once centred itself upon the column. Whilst 
some famous commanders, such as Marshal Saxe and Guido 
Starhembex]^, approved it and put it m practice, the weight of 
military opmion throughout Europe was opposed to it, and 
eventually history justified this opposition. Amongst the most 
discriminating of his cntics was Fredenck the Great^ who is 
said to have mvited, Folard to Berlm. The Prussian king 
certainly caused a precis to be made by Colonel von Seers, and 
wrote a preface thereto expressing his views. The work (like 
others by Frederick) fell into unauthorized hands, and, on its 
publication (Pans, X760) under the title Esprit du Chev, Folard, 
created a gmt impression. ” Thus kept withm bounds,” said 
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the prince de Ligne, ** Folard was the best author of the time ” 
Frederick himself said tersely that Folard had buned diamonds 
in a rubbish-heap.” Thus began the controversy between Ime 
and column formations^ which long continued and influenced 
the development of tactics up to the most modem times. Folard’s 
principal adherents in the x8th century were Joly de Maizeroy 
and Menil Durand. 

See Mhnotres pour servtr d Vhtstoire de M le Chevalier de Folard 
(Pans and Regensburg, x 7^3)1 and for a detailed account of Folard's 
works and those of his cntics and supporters, Max J ahns, Geu hichte 
der Krtegsmssenschaften^ vol 11 pp 1478-1493 (Munich and l^ipzig, 
1890) 

FOLD, a pleat or bend in a flexible material, or a curve m any 
surface, whence its particular application m geology with which 
this article deals. The verb ” to fold ” (O. Eng feddari) meant 
originally to double back a piece of cloth or other material so as 
to form a pleat, whence has evolved its various senses of to roll 
up, to enclose, enfold or embrace as with the arms, to clasp the 
hands or arms together, &c. The word is common to Teutonic 
languages, cf Ger. fdten, Dutch vouwen (for vouden), &c., and the 
ultimate Indo-European root is found m Gr wAckciv, Lat 
pltcare, plectere, to plait, pleat, weave, and in the sufHxes of such 
words as StirAocnos, duplex, double, simplex, kc Similarly the 
termination ” -fold ” is added to numbers implying “ so many,” 
e»g, twofold, hundredfold, cf. ‘‘ manifold ” The similar word 
for an enclosure or pen for animals, especially for sheep, and 
hence applied in a spiritual sense to a community of worshippers, 
or to the whole body of Christians regarded as Christ’s flock, 
must be distinguished In O. Eng it is falcsd, and cognate forms 
are found in Dutch vaalt, kc It apparently meant a planked or 
boarded enclosure, cf. Dan. fjael, Swed. fjol, plank. 

In geology, a fold is a bend or curvature m the stratified 
rocks of the earth’s crust, whereby they have been made 
to take up less horizontal space. The French equivalents are 
pit, pUssement, rtdefnent, in Germany, Falie, Faltung, Sattelung 
are the terms usually employed It is comparatively rarely that 
bedded rocks are observed in the position in which they were 
first deposited, a certain amount of buckling up or sagging down 
of the crust being continually in progress m one region or another 
In every instance therefore where, in walking over the surface, 
we traverse a series of strata which gradually, and without dis- 
locations, increase or dimmish in inclination, we cross part of a 
great curvature in the strata of the earth’s crust 

Such foldings, however, can often be distinctly seen, either on 
some cliff or coast-hne, or in the traverse of a piece of hilly or 
mountamous ground. The observer cannot long continue his 
researches m the field without discovering that the rocks of the 
earth’s crust have been almost everywhere thrown into curves, 
usually so broad and gentle as to escape observation except 
when specially looked for. The outcrop of beds at the surface 
IS commonly the truncation of these turves. The strata must 
once have risen above the present surface, and in many cases 
may be found descending to the surface again with a contrary dip, 
the intervening portion of the undulatiyn having been worn away. 

The curvature occasionally shows itself among horizontal or 
gently inclined strata m the form of an abrupt inclination, and 
then an immediate resumption of the previous flat or sloping 
character. The strata are thus bent up and continue on the other 
side of the tilt at a higher level. Such bends are called mono- 



Fig. I.— Section of the Isle of Wight — a Monoclinal Curve, a, 
Chalk ; h, Woolwich and Readmg beds , c, London clay , d^ Bag^ot 
senes ; e, Headon senes ; /, g, Osborne and Bembndge senes, 

dines, tnonodtnal folds or flexures, because they present only one 
fold, or one half of a fold, instead of the two which we see m an 
arch or trough. The most notable mstemee of this structure m 
Britam is that of the Isle of Wight, of which a section is given m 
fig z. The Cretaceous rocks on the south side of the island 
rapidly rise in inclination till they become nearly vertical. 


The Lower Tertiary strata follow with a similar steep dip, but 
rapidly flatten down towards the north coast. Some remarkable 
cases of the same structure have been brought to light by J. W. 
Powell in his survey of the Colorado region. * 

It much more frequently happens that the strata have been 
bent into arches and troughs, so that they can be seen dipping 
under the surface on one side of the axis of a fold, and rising up 
agam on the other side. Where they dip away from the axis of 
movement the structure is termed an anitdtne or aniidtnal fold , 
where they dip towards the axis, it is a syndine or synclinal fold, 
llie diagram m fig. 2 may be taken to represent a series of strata 



Fig 2 ---Plan of Anticlinal and Synclinal Folds, 

(1-17) thrown into an anticlme (AA’) and synchne (BB') A 
section drawn across these folds m the line CD would show 
the structure given in fig. 3 Here we see that, at the part of the 



Fig, 3. — Suction of Anticlinal and Synclinal I 'olds on tlu line Cl) 

(flg 2) 

anticlinal axis (A) where the section crosses, bed No 4 forms the 
crown of the arch, Nos. 1, 2 and 3 being concealed beneath it 
On the east side of the axis the strata follow each other m regular 
succession as far as No 13, which, instead of passing here under 
the next in order, turns up with a contrary dip and forms the 
centre of a trough or synchne (B). From undemeatli No. 13 on 
the cast side the same beds rise to the surface which passed 
beneatli it on the west side. The particular bed marked EF has 
been entirely removed by denudation from the top of the anti- 
cline, and is buried deep beneath the centre of the synclme. 

Such foldings of strata must always die out unless they are 
abruptly terminated by dislocations. In the cases given in fig. 
2, both the arch and trough are represented as dimmishmg, the 
former towards the north, the latter towards the south. The 
observer m passing northwards along the axis of that anticlme 
finds himself getting into progressively higher strata as the fold 
sinks down. On the other hand, m advancing southwards along 
the synclinal axis, he loses stratum after stratum and gets into 
lower portions of the series. When a fold diimnishes m this way 
It IS said to “ nose out.” In fig. 2 there is obviously a general 
inclination of the beds towards the north, besides the outward 
dip from the anticlme and the inward dip from the synclme. 
Hence the anticlme noses out to the north and the synclme to 
the south. 

Simple FeUr.— In describing rock-folds special texxna have 
been assigned to certam portions of the fold ; thus, the slopmg 
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aides of an antidine or syncime are known as the lunbs/* 
** slopes/’ flanks ’’ or membeim of the fold ; m an andclmo, 
die part X, fig. the angle of the bend, is the '' crest ** or 
crown’’ (Ger. GewoWtbupmg^ Ft. thafntire aHt$dtmUr)f the 
correfpondng part of a synchne being the ** tnuighroose or 
** base,” Y, %. 3 (Ger. Mtditnbiegung, Ft. tkam^re $yndind$% 
The partiimof an antichae which has been rensoved by detnlda** 
ticmiatlM^'neviaiaxeV' dotted lA fig 3. Tlw innecatost stnita 
ja a fold conatifcute the oare/’ arch-core A, fig. 3, or trough- 
core B, m the same figure. In the ni}eiil7 td folds the bending 
of the atawta has* taken pkee afaDwt an ** axial plane ” (often 
called the “ axis ”), which m the examples illustrated m fig. 3 
would pass through the points A and peipendicularly to the 
horizontal line (D. In powerfully folded regions the axial 
planes of the folds are no lenger upright ^ they may be moder- 
ately inclihod, riroducmg an inversion/’ inverted fold ” or 
overfold ” When the inclination of the axial plane is great a 
recumbent overfold ” is produced (^t. pit couehi, Ger. itegende 
Falte). In a fold of this kind (fig. 4) we have an ** arch limb ” 

(a), a middle limb («&)and a 
floor or trough hmb” (^). 
X and Y are the upper and 
lower bends respectively. 
One of the import^t func- 
tions of a fold IS its direc- 
tion ; this of course depends 
upon the orientation m the 
axial ptaiie. The crest-lme of an anticlme er trougb-Une of 
a syndioe is rarely horiaontal for any great distaaoe; its 
departure from honaontahty js flesigitated the patch/’ and 
the fold is said to pitch (or dip) towards the norths &c. Most 
simple folds— with the cicceptwn ol very shallow curvtatures 
of wide area,— when considered m their entirety, are seen to be 
somewhat canoe^shaped m form. There are three variatiotts 
of the Simple fold d e p e nd e n t upon the poMtien ef the hmhs, 
(i) the limbs may tend to diverge as they recede from the 
crest (fig 3), sometimes styled an ** open antidme ” ; (2) the 
limbs may be parallel m ** closed ” folds (commonly known as 
isoclinal folding) ; (3) the limbs may make an open angle or 
widen Oat towards the crest (fig. 4) This is known as a fan- 
shaped fold (IV. pU Ger Facherj^); another 

varicmt of the same form is the mushroom fold (Fr ph m cham- 
pignon). 'fhe axial plane is not always extended : it may be 
so abbreviated that the folding appears to have taken place 
about a point ; anticlines of this type are variously designated 
“ shorl-anticlincs,” “ brachyanitcltnaux ” or domes ” ; simi- 
lady, there am riiorb*iyaidnses/’ hnukysynehtiaun or 
** cuvettes.” The dip m cases of this kind has been described as 
** quorqua versol ” or ” pendmaL” 

Camfdex JFafdiag.— SometuneB a simple fold haa been itself 
subjected to further folding repeated more tlum once, it w then 
termed a refolded fold ” (Fr. pit replU) j fine examples may be 
observed in the Alps and m other mountain chams. A g^t 
regional nuqor fold coatammg within itself a number of minor 
special ” or iubstdowy fokb is desenbed as a geanticlme ” 
(Fr. struclun m tveniatl e<mpasi\ or as a ” geosyncUiie ” (Fr. 
stnidwi in ivintad rntf/ersi)* Even folds of lessei* magnitude 
may be highly oemplcx in regnms of extreme crustal moveaient, 
aad may cemtam aamller folds of the first, seooad, third or kgher 
order (JV« amhis gmeft^ies [fig. 5]). In its aniallcr inasnfestatioii, 
this dais of foldi^ passes mto ” ccuntpliiig ” or pockensg,” 
where qmfo a bulge numlim of frids imy be crowded mto a sui^ 
bond s|MCiaienk In “ fnlbng ” or fcdled structure ” the fokfo 
have still smaUenr amphtude^ and la many highly corragated 
rocks minute foUs are observable with the utiGroBmpe that do 
not appear to the uaaided eye. When a series of adjacent iso- 
chital overfoldi has passed mto a senes of thrusts (see Fault), 
the so-calfod “ imbmsatad ” xtructure (Fr. siructmi tmbrtquii^ 
Q^uSchuppimtNikiuty la gafleeated. OccasKmally crust-lflocks 
njffnbhng^y graben ” and “ horsts ” arc circumscribed by fdds 
Wbiad eamuiilta ; when this m so they have been called respec- 
titfeijr ** jafoldedrgTdbea ” er ” evmicddedhoista.’' 



Fro. 4. 


The heterogeneous character of great masses of strata has 
always had a marked influence on the nature of the fokhag ; 
some beds have yielded much more readily then others, certain 
beds win be fou^ to be faidted, while t^e above and below 
hare folded wstheut fracture. In many examples of apparent 
pkstictfcy il eSA be shown that this efiect has been produced 
by an infinite number of minute slippmgs withm the rock 
sobstanoe. 

The larger mck folds have produced important economie 



results. For example, in many coal regions the deposits have 
been conserved m some districts m the synclines or ” basms,” 
whifo they have been removed by denudation from the uplifted 
anticlines in others. Near the crest of anticlines is commonlv 
an enuched portion of the ground m minemlised districts ; ana, 
m the case of water supply, the tilt of the strata determines the 
direction of the underground flowage. Again, the most con- 
venient site for oil wells is the crest of an anticline or dox^,” 
where an nnpervious stratum imprisons the gas and oil in. a 
subjacent saturated layer under pressure. 

For a discuwnan of the quosUon of the distribution and arrange- 
ment of the great folded regions 0/ the earth's crust, see K Siiess, 
ibas AnHitz aer Efde^ English Iran^latlotri, Tkc Fate of the Faith, 
vols 1 , li , III , IV (Oxford) Seo also h. de Margene and A Heim, 
JLss DisioeuHont de V Scarce teftestfe (Zurich, 1888) , A, Rothplets, 
GsaUktomcchc ProbUme (Stuttgart, 1894). 

FOUEBOOi TEOFILO (r49T-x 544), otherwise known as Merlmo 
CoccBjo or (.ocajo, one <k tlie principal Italian macaromc poets, 
waa born of nol^ parentage at Cipada near Mantua on tire Slh 
of November 1491. From his infancy he showed great vivacity 
of xufid, and a remarkable cleverness in making verses. At the 
age of sixteen he entered the monastery of Monte Casino near 
Brescia, and eighteen months afterwards he became a professed 
member of the Bemedictine order. For a few years his life as a 
monk seems to have been tolerably regular, and he is said to 
have produced a consideralde quantity of Latin verse, written, 
not unsuccessfully, m the Virgihan style. About the year 1516 
he forsook the monastic life fur the society of a wcU-bom young 
woman named Girolama Dioda, with whom he wandered about 
the country for several years, often suffering great poverty, 
having no other means of support than his talent for versificati^ 
His first publication was Vho MerUm Cocani macaromcon, which 
relates tlw adventures of a fictitious hero named Baldus. The 
coarse buffoonery of this work is oStm relieved by touches of 
gefMiiae poetry, as well as by graphic descriptions and acute 
CDtieisnuf of men and manners. Its macaronic style is rendered 
peculiarly perplexing to the foreigner by the frequent introduction 
of words ami phrases from the Mantuan patois. Though fre- 
quently constis^ for its occasional jfiMam of idea and ex- 
pressjoa, it soon ottaimd a wide popidarity , and whiun a very 
few years passed through several editions. Folcngo’s next 
production was the OHanimOi an Italian poem of eight cantos, 
written m rhymed octaves. It appeared m 1326, and bore on 
the title-page the new pseudonym of Limemo Pitocco (Mertin 
the Beggar) da Mantova. In. the same year, weaned with a life 
of disaipation, Folengo returned to his ecclesiastical obedience ; 
and shortly afterward wrote his Chaos M iH per uno, m which, 
pertly m prose, partly in verse, sometimes m Latin> sometimes 
m Italian, and sometimes m macarofnic, he gives a veiled account 
Of the vicissitudes of the hf e he had lived under bis vanous naoMfo 
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We ncKxt find him about ibe jroar i s 33 'vritiiig in ihym«d octaves 
ahfeofQiriBte»titaed£’£/ma^ and hois 

Imo wn to hare composed^ fttiM Jator, another ichgioiiB poem upon 
the creation. isS and lesVxnUaon of aan^ besades a few tfapedies. 
These, howBvei;, have never been ptt^ Some <rf b» Jalnr 
years were spent m Siaiy under the pationage otf Don Fernando 
do Gcuunga, the vioseoy ; he even appears for a short tune to 
have had charge of a snoBiastery there. In 1543 he relied eo 
Santa Cioce de CsuDipesio, near jBassano; and thim he died on 
the 9th of December 1544. 

Fotengo is frequently quoted end still mote fiequeutly copied t}y 
Habolajs The earhotr editmiie of hte Qpm snmKxmmiM are now 
extremely rare. The often rtpcinlod edtUon of 1530 exlubits the 
text as revised by the author after ho had begun to amend his hfe 

FOLEY, JOHN HEHRY (iSi8~iB74), Irish sculptor, was born 
at Dublin on the a4th of May 281S. At thirteen he bc^ to 
study drawing and modelling at the schools of the Royal Dubbn 
Society, where he took several first-<iass prizes;. In 1835 he was 
admitted a student in the schools of the Royal Academy, London 
He first appeared as an exhibitor m 2839 with his Death of 
Abel and Inxiocence;’’ lao and Bacchuii,” exhibited m 1840, 
gave him immediate reputation, and the work itself was after* 
wards commissioned to be done m marble for tlie earl of Elks* 
mere Lear and Cordelia ” and Death of Lear ’’ were 
exhibited m 1842, Venus rescuing Aeneas ” and The Housekss 
Wanderer’* in 1842, ‘^Prospero and Miranda” m 2843. In 
1844 Foley sent to the exhibition at Westminster Hall his 
** Youth at a Stream,” and was, with Calder Marshall and John 
Bell, chosen by the commissioners to do wcuk in scu^ture for 
the decoration of the Houses of Parliament. Statues of John 
Hampden and Sclden were eluted for this puzpose, and received 
liberiU praise for the proprieW, dignity and. proportKNn of their 
treatment Commissions of all kin^ now began to come rapidly. 
Fanciful works, busts, bas*relicfs, tablets and tnonumental 
statues were in great numbers undertiJken and executed by him 
with a steady equality of worthy treatment. In 2849 hie was 
made an associate and in 28t6 a member of the Royal Acadein.y« 
Among his numerous worlU the following may be noticed, 
besides those mentioned above — ** The Mother ” j “ Egena,” 
for the Mansion House , The Elder Brother m Comus,” his 
diploma work , The Muse of Pamtmg,” the monument of 
James Ward, R.A. ; Caractacus,” for the Mansion House, 

Helen Faucit ” , ** Goldsmith ” and “ Buricc,” for Trinity 
College, Dublin; “Faraday”, “Reynolds”, “ Barry,” for 
Westminster Palace Yard , “ John Stuart Mill,” for the Thames 
embankment , “ O’Connell ” and “ Gough,” for Dublin ; 

“ Clyde,” for Glasgow , “ Ciivc,” for Shrewsbury , “ Hardinge,” 
“Canning” and “ Outram,” for Calcutta,’ “Hon James 
Stewart,” for Ceylon , the symbolical group “ Asia,” as well as 
the statue of the prince himself, for the Albert Memorial m 
Uy<le Park , and “ StoneiVrall Jackson,” m Richmond, Va 
The statue of Sir James Outram is probably his masterpiece. 
Foley’s early fanciful works have some charming quahties , but 
he will probably always be best remembered for the workmanhkd 
and manly style of Im monumental portraits. He died at 
Hampstead on the 27th of August 2874, and on the 4th of 
September was buried in St Paul’s cathedral. He left his models 
to the Royal Dublm Society, his early scliool, aad a great part 
of his property to the Artists’ Benevolent Fuad. 

See W Cosmo Afoakhouae, Th§ Works of J H FoUy (iS/g)* 

FOLEY, SIR THOMAS (<757-1833), British admiral, entered 
the navy ui 2770, and, during his time as midshipman, saw a 
good deal of active service in the West Indies agamst Amencan 
privateers. Promoted heutenant in 1778, he served under 
Admiral (afterwards Viscount) Keppel and Sir Chaorles Hardy 
in the Channel, and with Rodn^’s squadron was present at 
the defeat of De L&ngara off Cape St Vmcent m 1780, and at the 
relief of Gibraltar. Still under Rodney’s conuaiaKid, he went 
out to the West Indies, and took his part m the operations whidi 
culminated in the victory of the lath of Afml 178a. In the 
Revolutionary War he was engaged from the first. As flag- 
obtain to Admiral John Cell, and afterwards to Sir Hyde 
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Parker, Foley took part m the siqge of Toulon in X793> ^ action 
of Golfe Jouan m 17947 and the two figbtt off Toulon on the t3th 
of April and the xjth of July 2795. At St Vincent he was ffag- 
caiptain to the seoond in command, and in the following year 
was sent out in command of the ** Goliath ” (74), to rainuKce 
KtiBon's fleet m the Mediterranean. The part j^yed by the 
“ Goimth ” in llie battle of die Nile was brilliant She led the 
squadron vound die French van, aad th» manoeuvre contributed 
not a hide to tihe result of the day. Whether this was ^ne 
Foley’s own initiative, or mtended by Neleon, has been a matter 
of oontreventy (see Jowmd of Iki Rutyal Vmtedhmn^ btsMwhkHf 
ZS85, p 9x6)1 His next important eerrice was with Nelson m 
the Baltic. The “ Elephant ” earned Nelson’s flag at the battle 
of Copeidiagan, and her captain acted as hn chief-of-staff. Ill- 
health obhged Foley to declme Nelson’s cpffer (made when on the 
pomt of startmg for die battk of TVafalgar) of the post of C aptam 
of the Fleet. From x8o8 to 1815 he commanded m the Downs 
and at the peace was made K CB. Sir Thomas Foley rose to be 
lull admnal and G.C.B. He died while commanding m chief at 
Portsmouth in 1833. 

See J B Herbert, L^fo and Serv%c4s 0/ S9r Thomas Pohy (Cardiff, 
1884). 

FQLl (Folbv), ALLAN JAMES (i^yi^tSqg), Irish bass singer, 
was bom at Oihtr, Tipperary, on the 7th of August 1837 ; 
origmally a carpenter, he studied under Bisaccia at Naples, and 
made his first appearance at Catarua m 1862. Irom the opera 
m Pans he was engaged by Mapleson for the season of 2865, and 
appeared with mudi success m various parts. He sang in the 
^st petfocmanoe cf Tkt Firing Dsachmm (Daknd) in England 
m 2870, and m the first performance of Gounod’s Redemption m 
i88a. He was distinguished m opera and oratorio alike for his 
vigorous, atnughtforward way of singmg, and was in great request 
at ballad concerts. He died on the lofo of October 2899. 

FOLIGNO (anc. Fidgmiar, a town and episropcd see of 
Umbna, Italy, 771 ft above sea-level, in the province of Perugia, 
from which it b 25 m. SJB. by nui Pop. (1901) 9532 (town), 
16,278 (oommuneX It hes in a fertile phsn, on tlie Topino, a 
tnbutoiy of the Tiber ; it is almoist square in shape and is sur- 
rounded by walls. It is a picturesque and interesting town ; 
several of its churches contain paintings by Umbrian masters, 
notably works by N1000I6 di Liberatore (or Niocok\ Alunno, 
243o->x5oa), and among them his chief work, a lotge altar-piece 
(the predeUa of which t$ m the Louvre) m S. N)ccol6 The 
cathe^al has a romanesque & facade of 2x33, restored m 1903 , 
the interior was moderntted in the 2dth century To the left 
of the choir is an octagonal chapel by Antonio da Sangallo the 
younger (2587) InthesamepBaraastheS facade is the Palazzo 
del Govmo, erected in 2330, which has a chapel with frescoes 
by Ottavmiio Nefii of Gubhio (2434). S. Mana infra Portas is 
said to date from the 7th century, but from this period only 
the columns of the portico remain Raphael’s ” Madonna 
di Foligno,” now in the Vatican, was ongin^y pamted for the 
church of 5 k Anna. The Palazzo Orfini the Palazzo Dell are 
two good Renaissance buildings 

Foligno leans to have been founded about the middle of the 
fob century xjix It changed hands often during the wars of the 
X3th century, aad was destroyed by Perugia in 2282 From 
2305 to 14^ It was governed by the family of the Tnnci as 
dcputiesof the Holy See,untd m the latter year one of its members 
went against the church Pope Eugene IV sent a forte against 
Foligno, to whKh the inhabitants opened their gates, and the 
last of the Tnnci, Corrado II., was beheaded Henceforth 
Foiigiio belonged to the states of the cburch until i860 It 
sufibwd from a severe earthquake in 1832. Foligno is a station 
on the mam hne from Rome (via Orte) to Ancona, and is the 
junction for Perugia Three miles to the £. is the abbey of 
Sossovivo with cloisters of I2fl9, very like those of S. Paolo 
fuon le Mura at Rome, with pairs of small columns supportiitf 
arches, and decorations in coloured mosaic (“ Cosmatesque 
work) The church has been modernized. 

FOLIO (properly the ablative case of the Lat. leaf, but 

also frequently an adaptation of the Ital. fogbo), a term m 
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bibliography and printings with reference either to the size of 
paper employed, or of the book, or to the pagination. In the 
phrase in folio ** it means a sheet of paper folded once, and 
thus a book bound up in sheets thus folded is a book of the largest 
size and is known as a “ folio ” (see Bibliography). Similarly, 
** folio ” is one of the sizes of paper adapted to be thus fold^ 
(see Paper) In book-keeping the word is used for a page in a 
ledger on which the credit and debtor account is written ; m 
law-wnting, for a fixed number of words in a legal document, 
used for measurement of the length and for the addition of costs. 
In Great Bntam, a ** folio ” is t^en to contam 72 words, except 
in parliamentary and chancery documents, when the number 
IS 90. In the U.S.A 100 words form a “ folio.” 

FOUUM, in mathematics, a curve invented and discussed by 
Ren6 Descartes. Its cartesian equation is The 

curve is symmetneal about the linex«y, 
and consists of two infinite branches 
asymptotic to the line and 

a loop in the first quadrant. It may be 
traced by giving tn various values m the 
equations x 3aw/ (i +m*), y « 

(i + w®), since by eliminating tn between 
these relations the equation to the curve 
IS obtamed Hence it is umcursal (see 
Curve). The area of the loop, which 
equals the area between the curve 
and its asymptote, is 3^/2. 

FOLKB8, MARTIN (1690-1754), English antiquary, was bom 
in London on the 29th of October 1690. He was educated at 
Saumur Umversity and Gare College, Cambridge, where he so 
distinguished himself m mathematics that when only twenty- 
three years of age he was chosen a fellow of the Kayol Society 
He was elected one of the council in 1716, and m 1723 Sir Isaac 
Newton, president of the society, appointed him one of the vice- 
presidents. On the death of Newton he became a candidate 
for the presidency, but was defeated by Sir Hans Sloane, whom, 
however, he succeeded m 1741 , in 1742 he ^Vas made a member 
of the French Academy , in 1746 he received honorary degrees 
from Oxford and Cambridge. In 1733 he set out on a tour 
through Italy, in the course of which he composed his Dtsserta- 
Uons on the Weights and Values of Ancient Coins, Before the 
Society of Antiquaries, of which he was president from 1749 to 
1754, he read in 1736 his Observations on the Trahan and Antomne 
PtUars at Rome and his Table of English Gold Coins from the i$th 
Year of King Edward III, In 1745 he pnnted the latter with 
another on the history of silver comage. He also contributed 
both to the Society of Antiquaries and to the Royal Society 
other papers, chiefly on Roman antiquities. He married in 
17x4 Lucretia Bradshaw, an actress who had appeared at the 
Haymarket and Drury Lane (see Nichols’s Lit, Anecdot, 11. 

578-598). 

Foi Sir John Hill’s attack on Folkes {^Review of the Works of the 
Royal boc,, X751), see DTsraeli, CatamiHes and Quarrels of Authors 
(i86o),pp. 364-366. 

FOLKESTONE, a municipal borough, seaport and watenng- 
plate of Kent, England, within the parliamentary borough of 
Hythe, 71 m. S.E. by E. of London by the South-Eastern & 
Chatham railway. Pop. (1891) 23,905 ; (1901) 30,650. This is 
one of the principal ports m cross-Chonnd communications, the 
steamers serving Boulogne, 30 m. distant The older part of 
Folkestone lies m a small valley which here opens upon the shore 
between steep hills. The more modem portions extend up the 
hills on either hand. To the north the town is sheltered 
by hills rising sharply to heights of 400 to 500 ft, on several of 
which, such as Sugarloaf and Castle Hills, are ancient earth- 
works. Above the diff west of the old town is a broad promenade 
called the Lees, commanding a notable view of the channel 
and connected by lifts with the shore below On this cliff also 
stands the parish church of ^t Mary and St Eanswith, a cruciform 
much interest, with central tower It is mainly Early 
the original church, attached to a Benedictine 
founded m 1095 on the site of a convent estabhshed 



by Eanswith, daughter of Eadbald, king of Kent in 630. The 
site of this foundation, however, became endangered by en- 
croachments of the sea. The monastery was destroyed at the 
dissolution of religious houses by Henry VIII. Folkestone inner 
harbour is dry at low water, but there is a deep water pier for 
use at low tide by the Channel steamers, by which not only 
the passenger traffic, but also a large general trade are earned 
on. The fishenes are important Among institutions may be 
mentioned the grammar school, founded in 1674, the public 
library and museum, and a number of hospitals and sanatona 
The discontinued Harveian Institution for young men was 
named after William Harvey, discoverer of the circulation of the 
blood, a native of Folkestone (1578), who is also commemorated 
by a tercentenary memorial on the Lees. Folkestone is a member 
of the Cinque Port of Dover. It is governed by a mayor, 7 
aldermen and 21 councillors Area, 2522 acres. To the west of 
Folkestone, close to Shomcliffe camp, is the populous suburb 
of Chenton (an urban district, pop. 7091) 

Folkestone (Folcestan) was among the possessions of Earl 
Godwme and was called upon to supply him with ships when he 
was exiled from England ; at the time of the Domesday Survey 
It belonged to Odo, bishop of Bayeux. From early times it was 
a member of the Cinque Port of Dover, and had to find one out 
of the twenty-one ships furnished by that port for the royal 
service. It shared the privileges of the Cinque Ports, whose 
liberties were exemplified at the request of the barons of Folke- 
stone by Edward III in 1330. The corporation, which was 
prescriptive, was entitled the mayor, jurats and commonalty 
of Folkestone. The history of Folkestone is a record of its 
struggle against the sea, which was constantly encroaching 
upon the town. In 1629 the inhabitants, impoverished by their 
losses, obtained licence to erect a port. By the end of the iSth 
century the town had become prosperous by the increase of its 
fishing and shipping trades, and by the middle of the 19th century 
one of the chief health and pleasure resorts of the south coast 

FOLKLAND (foleland). This term occurs three times in Anglo- 
Saxon documents. In a law of Edward the Elder (c. 1. 2) it is 
contrasted with bookland in a way which shows that these two 
kmds of tenure formed the two mam subdivisions of landowner- 
ship : no one is to deny right to another in respect of folkland or 
bookland By a charter of 863 (Cod Dipl 281), King iEthelberht 
exchanges five hides of folkland for five hides of bookland which 
had formerly belonged to a thane, granting the latter for the 
newly-acquired estates exemption from all fiscal exactions except 
the threefold public obligation of attending the fyrd and joining 
in the repair of fortresses and bridges Evidently folkland was 
not free from the payment of gafdl (land tax) and providing 
quarters for the king’s men. In ealdorman Alfred’s will the 
testator disposes freely of his bookland estates in favour of his 
sons and his daughter, but to a son who is not considered as 
rightful offspring five hides of folkland are left, provided the 
king consents. It is probable that folkland is meant m two or 
three cases when Latm documents speak of terra rei publtcae 
jure possessa. 

Two principal explanations have been given to this term. 
Allen thought that folkland was similar to the Roman ager 
pttblicus' It was the common property of the nation {folc)^ 
and the king had to dispose of it by carving out dependent 
tenures for his followers more or less after the fashion of conti- 
nental benefiaa. These estates remained subject to the superior 
ownership of the folk and of the king : they could eventually 
be taken back by the latter and, in any case, the heir of a holder 
of folkland had to be confirmed m possession by the kin^. A 
letter of Bede to the archbishop Ecgbert of York may be inter- 
preted to apply to this kind of tenure Kemble, K Maurer, 
H C. Lodge, Stubbs and others followed Allen’s lead. 

Another Aeory was started by Professor Vinogradoff m an 
article on folkland in the English Hist, Review for 1893. It 
considers folkland as landownership by folkright— at common 
law, as might be said m modem legal speech. In opposition to it 
bookland appears as landownership derived from royal privilege. 
The incidents recorded m the charters characterize folkland as 
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subject to ordinary fiscal burdens and to limitations in respect of 
testamentary succession. Thane Wallaf has to be relieved from 
fiscal exactions when his estate is converted from folkland into 
bookland (C.D. aSi). Ealdorman Alfred’s son, not being recog- 
nized as legitimate, has to claim folkland not by direct succession 
or devise, but by the consent of the king These mcidents and 
limitations are thrown into relief by copious illustrations as to 
the fundamental features of bookland contamed m the number- 
less ** books.” These are exemptions from fiscal dues and 
freedom of disposition of the owner. This view of the matter has 
been accepted by the chief modem authorities. 

Bibliography — J Allen, Inquiry into the Rise and Growth of 
Royal Prerogative in England (London, 1849) : K Maurer, Kntische 
’’ Vherschau (1853), Band 1. 102 , F W Maitland, Domesday Booh 

and Beyond^ 244 ff (Cambndgo, 1897) , P Vmogradoff, “ Folcland," 
in the Eng Hist Rev (1893), p 1 ft ; Sir F l^oUock, Land Laws 
(London, 1896) . H Brunner, Deutsche Rechtsgeschichte, Band i. 
(2nd od , 293, Leipzig, 1887-1892) (P. Vx ) 

FOLKLORE, a term mvented in 1846 by Mr W J. Thoms as a 
designation for the traditional learning of the uncultured classes 
of civilized nations. The word has been adopted m this sense 
into many foreign languages ; it is sometimes regarded as the 
equivalent of the Ger Volkskunde But folklore is, properly 
speaking, the “ lore of the folk,” while Volkskunde is lore or 
learning about the folk, and includes not only the mental life 
of a people, but also their arts and crafts The term folklore is 
also used to designate tlie science which deals with folklore , 
the study of survivals involves the investigation of the similar 
customs, beliefs, &c , of races on lower planes of culture , conse- 
quently folklore, as interpreted by the English and American 
societies, concerns itself as much or more with savage races as 
with the popular superstitions of the white races. 

History — The scientific study of folklore dates back to the 
first quarter of the 19th century, but folklore was collected long 
before that date. The organized study of folklore is a thing of 
recent growth The first Folklore Society was founded m London 
m 1878 ; similar bodies now exist m the United States, France, 
Italy, Switzerland and especially in Germany and Austria 
The folk-tale makes its appearance in literature at a very early 
period , Egyptian examples have come down to us from the 
28th century b c. In Greece the Homeric poems contain many 
folk-tale incidents ; for India we have the Jatdkas and Pancha- 
tantra ; and for the Arabs the great collection of the Thousand 
and One Nights Another type of folk-narrative is represented 
by Aesop’s P ables. Not unnaturally beliefs and customs received 
less attention ; our knowledge of them among the ancients is as 
a rule pieced together Among the oldest professed collections 
are J B Thiers (1606-1703), Traite des superstitions (1679), 
Aubrey’s Miscellanies (1686) and H Bourne’s (1696-1733) 
Antiqmtatesvulgares{fj2^) , but they belong to the antiquarian, 
non-scientific period 

The pioneers of the modem scientific treatment of folklore 
were the brothers Grimm, by the publication of their Kinder’- und 
Hausmdrrhen (1812-1815) and Deutsche Mythologie (1835) 
They were the first to present the folk-tale in its genuine un- 
adulterated form. They differed from their predecessors m 
regarding the myth, not as the result of conscious speculation, 
but of a mythopoeic impulse. They were, however, disposed to 
press modem linguistic evidence too far and make the figures 
of the folk-tale the lineal representatives of ancient gods, as the 
folk-tales themselves were of the myths This tendency was 
exaggerated by their successors, J. W. Wolf, W. Rochholz and 
others. At the outset of his career, W Mannhardt (1831-1880), 
the foreiunner of the anthropological school of folklore, shared 
m this mistake. Breaking away eventually from the philological 
schools, which interpreted myths and their supposed descendants, 
the folk-tales, as rating to the storm, the sun, the dawn, &c. 
(see Mythology), Mannhardt made folk-custom and belief his 
basis. To this end he set himself to collect and compare the 
superstitions of the peasantry, but his health was always 
feeble and he never completed his scheme. For a time Mann- 
hardt’s researches bore fruit neither in his own country nor 
abroad In 1878 the foundation of the Folldore Society marked 


a new era in England, where the philological school had had 
few adherents ; and the anthropological school soon produced 
evidence of its vitality m the works of Mr Andrew Lang, Dr J. G. 
Frazer and Professor Robertson Smith. 

With the growth of our knowleclge of European folk-custom 
and belief on the one hand, and of rites and religions of people 
in the lower stages of culture on the other hand, it has become 
abundantly clear that there is no Ime of demarcation between 
the two Each throws light upon the other, and the super- 
stitions of Europe are the Imeal descendants of savage creeds 
which have their parallels all over the world in the culture of 
primitive peoples. 

Subdivisions — ^The folklore of civilized peoples may be 
conveniently classified under three mam heads • (1) belief and 
custom , (2) narratives and sayings ; (3) art These again may 
be subdivided. The first division. Belief and Custom, includes 
(A) Superstitious beliefs and practices, mcluding (a) those 
connected with natural phenomena or inanimate nature, {h) 
tree and plant superstitions, {c) animal superstitions, {d) ghost&» 
and goblins, (e) witchcraft, (/) Icechcraft, (g) magic in general 
and divination, (h) eschatology, and (i) miscellaneous super- 
stitions and practices , and (B) Traditional customs, including 
(a) festival customs for which are set aside certain days and 
seasons, (b) ceremonial customs on the occasion of events such as 
birth, death or marriage, (f) games, (d) miscellaneous local 
customs, such as agricultural rites connected with the ( om-spirit 
(see Demonology), and (c) dances The second head of Narra- 
tives and Sayings may be subdivided (A) into (a) sagas or tales 
told as true, (A) Marchen or nursery tales, {c) fables, {d) drolls, 
apologues, cumulative talcs, &c , (^) myths (see Mythology ), 
and (/) place legends , (B) into ballads and songs (in so far as 
they do not come under art), and ((") into nurstry rhymes, 
riddles, Jingles, proverbs, nicknames, place rhymes, &c. The 
third head. Art, subdivides into (a) folk music with ballads and 
songs, (^) folk drama. Any classification, however, labours 
under the disadvantage of separating items which propcrlv 
belong together Thus, myths are obviously the form m 
which some superstitions are expressed They may also be 
aetiological m their nature and form an elaborate record of a 
custom Eschatological beliefs naturally take the form of myths. 
Traditional narratives can also be classified under art, and so on 

Literature — ^The literature of the subject falls into two sharply 
defined classes— synthetic works and collections of folklore — of 
which the latter are immensely more numerous Of the former 
class the most important is Dr J G Frazer’s Golden Bough, 
which sets out from the study of a survival in Roman religion 
and covers a wide field of savage and civilized beliefs and customs 
Especially important are the chapters on agricultural rites m 
which are set forth the results of Mannhardt’s researches Other 
important lines of folklore research in the Golden Bough are 
those dealing with spring ceremonies, with the primitive view 
of the soul, with animal cults, and with sun and ram charms 
Mr E. S Hartland’s Legend of Perseus is primarily concerned 
with the origin of a folk-tale, and this problem in the end is 
dismissed as insoluble A large part of the book is taken up 
with a discussion of sympathetic magic, and especially with the 
** life index,” an object so bound up with the life of a human 
being that it acts as an indication of his well-being or otherwise 
The importance of children’s games in the study of folklore has 
been recognized of recent years An admirable collection of the 
games of England has been published by Mrs G L (iomme 
With the more minute study of uncivilized peoples the problem 
of the diffusion of games has also come to the fore In particular 
It is found that the stnng-game called “ cat’s cradle ” in various 
forms is of very wide diffusion, bemg found even in Australia, 
The question of folk-music has recently received much attention 
(see Song) 

Bibliography — ^Introdixetory worlm M R Cox, Introduction 
to Folklore , Kaindl, Die Volhshunde , Marillier m Revue de Vhistoire 
des religions, xlm. 166, and other works mentioned by Kamdl 

Qtntral worlcs } G Frazer, The Golden Bough , £ S Hartland, 
I he Legend of Perseus . A Lang, Custom and Myth, Myth, Ritual 
and Religion , Tylor, Primitive Culture , Liebrecht, Zur Volhshvnde^ 
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WMah XilM. EagUuad Bume, ^k^apsktre rolhlore , VM^m 
TfociM (F US ) , Ilarldiid and Wllkinsou, Lancashire FMloxf ; 
Henderiiof^ Folklore of Northern Counlte ^ , County Folklore Series 
(Printed Extract*^) of the FUS WaleM Elias Owen, WHsh 
Folklore , Rhys, Celtic FotMo/re^ Scotiaad DalyoU^ Darker 
SnpertiUient . Uregor, FMler^ of N £ of Scotland , the wocka of 
J Cl Casx})bLlL doQ 

Gemany GrUnm, Deutsche Mvthologie^ Engli^ translation by 
Stallybniss ; Wnttkc, IHr Deutsche Volksab^lauhe ; Meyer, Deutsche 
Volkshunde ; Tetsaev, Dee Slavem in DauUckUmd ; llogk m Bull's 
Orundriss der fermaimackm FfuMogie^ amU the oitied by 

Kaindl (uie above) 

Franoe Sobiliot’s woiks , Holland, Fattne poputaire , laisncl 
de la Salic, Croyances et Ugende^ 

On the Slavs see tlu works of Krauss and v Wlislotttt ; ier 
Bohemia, C«robiaaiin, Alarglaube, for Greece, Abbott, Macedvmian 
Folklore, and Renniil Rodd, Folklore of Greece; lot Italy, Fitr^'s 
bibliography , for Indi.i, Crookc s works, and the Indian Antiquary 
For questicmnairLS st c Handbook of Folklore (Folldore Soc ) , tsemllot, 
Eesai de questtonnairee , Jomrnal of American Folhlufe {iHqo, Ac ) , 
and Kaindls Volhskundo. For a iabliegnifiliy of folk-tales eec 
Harlland, Mytlkology and Folk-tales, to las ]ju»t may be added 
PetiLol‘s 1 t^gendes tndiennes , Rand, Legends of the Micmacs , 
Luminis, Ihc Man who Mamed the Moon, and the publications 
of the American Folklore Society* Fbr other works see blliiio- 
graphics in LMlare and other iHTiochctiis* On H[)ecial points ixiay 
be luentionod Mi.ss Cox's CindereUa (Folklore S^iety) , lCobjUsr’'S 
works, Ac (mh albo bibliography to llic article Tail) For games 
sto OomiTif , rngUnh Garner , Culln, Korean Catne^ , ROchhulz, 
AlemanniHches Ktnderhed , Bbhine, Deutsches Kinderlted , Handel- 
matin, Volks- und Kindersptele , Ja>iie, 6^rtg higures, Ac , and 
the bibbography to Doll beo also SotuuinMiiiULn's Hooks, 

The following is a hst of the more important bocicUtb and publi- 
cations 

England Folklore Sock ly ; Folksong Society ; Olpey-lorc Society 
USA American F'olkloro Society 
Fnincc Sociite des tradUions hopulaires 

C/cnnaiiy I ercin fill Vdkshnnde , Hesstsche Veretmgung fUr 
Volkskunde , and minor societies in Saxony, Silesia and othur 
provinces 

Austria Veuin fdr dsderretchtsche Volkekunds 
Switserland Sr hmateertseke iresellschaft fdr Valhshsmde^ 
lt«dy %0Lietd per lo studAo dclle tradisiom popolan 
In addition to tin so, the tinthropological sociilits devote more or 
less attention to folkinn Besides the puWications of the societies 
mentioned atxive, minor sodctu a or inaividuals am neaponbible tor 
th( lullowtng among otliera Belgiuni, }^alhn%a, Poland, Wisla , 
l^ante, Melusuie (xtlyS, 1883-19001 Bohemia, Cesky Lid, Den- 
mark, Dama, Ac , (i(*rmany, Zeitschrift fUr V Olherpsvihologte 
(i 850 -* 89 o)# Am (1890-1808) (N W T ) 

POLLEN, AUGUST (or, he afterwords called hunsclf, 
Adolf) LUDWIG (1794-1855), Gerinon jioet^ wos born at Giessen 
on the aiiit of Jonuory 1794, the son of a district judge. He 
studied theology at Giessen and law at llcidellierg, and after 
leaving the univcsrsity edited the Llberfekl AUgemeuw Zeiiung. 
Suspeclcil of being connected with some radical plots^ he was 
imprisoned for two years m Berlin. When released in 1821 he 
went to Switzerland, where he taught in the canton school at 
Aarau, farmed from 1847-1854 the estate of Liebenfels m 
Thurgau^ and then retired to Bern, where he lived tiU lus death 
on the 26th of Dccemlier 1855 Besides a number of minor 
poems he wrote Harfmgrusse aus DeuUchUtnd wid der Sckime 
(1823) and MaUgys Mtd Vtvtau (1829), a knightly romance after 
the fashion of the romantic schuoL Of his many translations, 
mention may be made of the Homeric Hymns m collaboration 
with R Schwenck (28x4), Tasso's Jerusalem Dchvered (1818) 
and Siegfrieds Tod from the N ibduugeuUed (1842); he also 
collected and translated Latin hymns and sacred poetry (1819) 
In 1846 he published a brief collection of sonnets entitled An 
die gottlosen Ntcfitswutcrufie, This was aimed at the liberal 
philosopher Arnold Ruge, and was the occasion of a literary duel 
between the two auth^s. FoUen's posthumous poem Tristums 
Eltern (1857) naay also be mentioned^ but his best-known work 
1$ a cohecUon of Gennan poetxy entitled Bildarsaal daulscher 
Dicktueeg (1827). 

FOLLEN» KARL(i79S-i84o), German poet and patriot, brother 
of A. L. Fallen, was bom at Ramrod m Hesse-Darmstadt, on the 
Sih of September 1795. He first studied theology at Giessen, 
but after the campaign of i8i4i m which, like his brother 
August, he took part as a Hessian volunteer, bqgan the study of 
junsprudence^ and in 1818 established himself as Prtvatde^ent 
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of avtl law at Chessen. Owing to being suspected 01 political 
mtngufis, he removed to Jena, and thence, after the assassination 
of Kots^e, fled to Franoe. Here again the political murder 
of the due de Berry, on the X4th of January xflao, led to Foll^ 
being regarded as a suspect, and he accordingly took refuge in 
Switserisiiul, where he taught for a while at the cantonal s^ool 
at Coire and at tibe university of Basel,* but the Prussian 
authorittei snperatively demandasg his surrender, he sought m 
1804 the hospitality of the Umted States of Ama*ica. Here he 
became an mstructor m German at Harvard m 1825, and in 1830 
obtained an appomtment as professor of German lai^age 
and ktmture tlmre; but his anti-^daveiy agitation havmg 
given usnjmge to the authonties, be forfeited hts ^t m 1835, 
and was ordamed Unitarian minister of a chapel at Lexington m 
Massachusetts m 1836. He perished at sea on board a steamboat 
which was totally oonsum^ by fire while on a voyage from 
New York to Boston, on the night of the I3th-S4th of January 
1840. Follen was the author of several celobrated patriotic 
songs written m the interests of liberty. The best is perhaps 
muf, thr Fursten / Du Volk, korch auf / of which Johannes 
Wit, called van Dorrmg (1800-2863), was long, though errone- 
ously, considered the au^or. It was published in A. L. Follen’s 
oollectaon of patriotic songs, Prete Sttmmen frtscher Jugend, 

His wife Elisa Lee (x 787-1800), an American, aethorcss of some 
reiuitatioa, publisbctl after lus death his lectures and sermons, with 
a biography written by herself (5 v«ls , Boston, 1846) 

FOLLETT, sir WILUAM WEBB (1798-1845), Englisih lawyer, 
was born at Topsham m Devonshire on the 2nd of December 
X798. He was the son of Captain Benjamin Fcdlett, who had 
retired from the army m 1790, and engaged in business at 
Topsham. He received lus education at Exeter grammar school 
and Trinity College, Cambridge, graduating m x8i8. He bad 
entered the Inner Temple in 1816 and iiegan to practise as a 
pleader below the bar in 1821, but was called to the liar m 1824, 
and joined the western circuit m x825. At the very ouUet 
his great qualificatKms were universally recognized. He was 
thoroughly master of his profession, and his rapid rise in it was 
due not only to his quick peru^ption and sound judgment, but 
to his singular courtesy, kindness and sweetness of temper. 
In 1830 he married tlie eldest daughter of Sir Ambrose Harding 
Gifford, chief justice of Ceylon, in 2835 he was returned lo 
parliament for Exeter. In parliament tie early distinguished 
himself, and under itie first administration of Sir Robert Peel 
was appointed soliLitor-general (November 1834) , but resigned 
with tl^ ministry m April 1835. In the course of this year he was 
knighted. On ihe return of Peel to power m 2841 Sir William 
was again appomted sohcitor-generoi, and m April 1844 he suc- 
ceeded Sir Frederick Pollock as attorney-general But his 
liealth, which had begun to fail him m 2838, and had been 
permanently injured by a severe illness in 1841, now broke down, 
and he was compelled to relmquish practice and to visit the 
south of Europe. He returned to England m March 2845 ; but 
dm disease, consumption, reasserted itself, and he died in 
London on the 28th of June following. A statue of Follctt, 
executed by Behnes, was erected by subscription in West- 
minster Abbey, 

FONBLANQUS, ALBANY WILUAM (1793-1872), English 
journalist, descended from a noble French Huguenot family, 
the Greniers of Languedoc, was bom m London m 1793. John 
Grenier, a banker, became iiatundized m England under Hie 
name of Fonblanque ; and his son John Samuel Martin Fon- 
bkinque (1760-28^), a distinguished equity lawyer, and the 
author of a standard legal work, a Treatise on Equity, was the 
father of Albany Fonbknque j he represented the trough of 
Camelford m parliament , and was one of the Whig friends of 
George 1 V« when princM^ of Wales. fourteen young FonUanque 

was sent to Woolwich t9 prepare for the Bo)^al Engiaaers. His 
health, however, failed, and for two years bis ktxxSns had to be 
suspended. Vpoa his recovery be studied for some time with a 
view to bemg ccdled to the \m. At the age of nmeteen (1812} 
he commenced writing for the newspapers, and veiy soon attracted 
notice both by the baldness and litexabty of his opinions, and bx 
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the superiority of his style to what Hacatilay^ whto speakhxg of 
him, justly called the ** rant and twaddle of the daily and weekly 
press ” of the tune. While he was eagerly taking his share in all 
the political straggles of this eventful pmod, he was also ^n- 
tlnumg his studies, devoting no less than six hours a day to the 
study of classics and political philosophy. Under this severe 
mental training his health once more broke down His eneigy, 
however^ was not impaiTed. Ht became a f^ktr contributor to 
the newspapers and reviews, realising a fair income whtdi, as his 
habits were simple and temperate, secured him against pec^niaty 
anxieties. 

From 1820 to 1830 Albany FonManque was successively 
employed upon the staff of The Times and the MarmnigCkpomde, 
whilst he contributed to the Examnet, to the Ltmdm Meegmne 
and to the W estmtnster Remew In 1828 the Examiner newspaper, 
which had been purchased the Rev Dr Fellowes, author of the 
Religion of the Universe, , was given over to Fonblanque's 
complete control ; and for a period of seventeen years (1830 to 
1847) he not only sustained h^h clmratter for political mr 
dependence and literary ability which the Examiner had gained 
under the direction of Leigh Hunt and his brother, John Hunt, 
but even compelled his political opponents to acknowledge a 
certain delight in the boldness and brightness of the wit directed 
against themselves When it was proposed that the admirers 
and supporters of the paper should facilitate a reduction m its 
price by the payment of their subscription ten years in advance, 
not only did Mr Edward Bulwer (Lord Lytton) volunteer has 
aid, but also Mr Disraeli, who was then coquetting with radical- 
ism During his connexion with the Examiner, Fonbknque had 
many advantageous offers of further literaiy employment , 
but he devoted his energies and talents aHmost exclusively to 
the service of the paper he had resolved to make a standard of 
literary excellence m the world of journalism Fonblanciue was 
offered the govemorship of Nova ^tia; but although he took 
great interest in colonial matters, and had used every effont to 
advocate the more gimerous political system which had oolonml 
self-government for its goal, he decided not to abandon his 
beloved Examner even for so sympathetic an employment In 
1847, however, domestic reasons induced him to accqit tlie post 
of st.itistical secretary of the Board of Trade This of course 
compelled him to resign the editorship of the Examiner, but he 
still continued to contnliutc largely to the paper, which, under the 
control of fohn Forster, continued to sustain its mfluentud 
position During the later years of his life lonhlamiuc took no 
prominent part m public affairs ; and when he died at the age of 
seventy -nine (1 8 72 ) he seemed, as his nephew , Edward F onblanque , 
rightlv oliservcs, “ a man who had lived and toiled in an age gone 
by and in a cause long since established ” 

The character of Albany Fonblanque’s political activity may 
be judged of by a study of his England under Seven Administra- 
tions (1837), in companson with the course of social and political 
events m England from 1826 to 1837. As a journalist, he must 
be regarded m the light of a reformer Journalism before his 
day was regarded as a somewhat discreditable profession ; men 
of true culture were shy of entering the hot and dusty arena lest 
they should be confounded with the ruder combatants who fouglit 
there before the public for hire. But the fact that Fonblanque, 
a man not only of strong and earnest political convictions but 
also of exceptional literarv ability, did not hesitate to choose this 
field as a worthy one m which both a politician and a man of 
letters might usefully as well as honourably put forth his best 
gifts, must have helped, m no small degree, to correct the old 
prejudice. 

See the Life and Labours of Albany Fonblanque^ edited by his 
nephew, Edward BamnKton de Fonblanque (London, 1:874) ; a 
oouectiem of his aarticU with a toef biographical notice* 

FOND DU LAC, a City and the county-seat of Fond do Lac 
county, Wisconsin, U.S A , about 60 m. N of Milwaukee, at the 
S end of Lake Winnebago, and ait the mouth of the Fond da 
Lac nver, which ts navigable for only a short distance. Pop 
^1890) 12,024 , ^900) 15,110, of whom 2952 ^ere foreign-boni , 
<1906) 17,7x9. The city is a railway centre of some importance. 


and is served by the Chicago, Milwaukee & St Paul, the 
Minneapolis, St Paul & Sault St Mane, and the Chicago & North- 
Western railways, by interurban electnc Imes, and by steamboat 
Imes 'Connecting through the Fux river with vessels on the Great 
Lakes. At North Fond du Lac, just beyond the city limits, 
are car-shops of the two last^mcntioned railways, and in the 
city are mamifictones of machinery, automobiles, wagons 
and oaniages, awmngs, leather, beer, Hour, refrigerators, ag^i- 
•cdtxsral nn^eiaents, toys and hinuture The total value of the 
xaty’i ftetaoy prodixts m 1905 was l5,599,f>o6, an mcrcaoe of 
95*7% suce 1900. The city has a Protestant Episcopal 
cathedral, the Grafton Hall school for girls, and St Agnes huspiUl 
and Convent, and a public library with about 25,000 volumes in 
1908. The first settlers on the site of Fond du lac arrived about 
1835. Subsequently a village was laid out which was incorpor- 
ated m 1847 , a city charter vras secured ui 1852. 

FDNDl (one. Fundi), a town of Campama, Italy, in the 
provmoe of Caserta, 12 m N.W of Fomua, and 11 m. E N-E 
of Terracina by road Pop (1901) 9930 It lies 25 ft. above 
sea-level, at the N. end of a plain surrounded by mountains, 
which extend to the soa It occupies the site of the ancient 
Fundi, a VoIschui town, belonging later to Latium adjectum, on 
the Via Appia, still represented by the modem high-road which 
passes through the centre of the town It is rectangular m plan, 
and portions of its walls, partly m fine polygonal work and partly 
in Dffus tneerium, are preserv^ed. Both {ikn and walls date, no 
doubt, fcHxn the Ronran period. The gate on the north-east still 
exists, and bears the inscnption of throe aediles who erected the 
gate, the towers and the wall. A similar inscription of three 
different aediles from the N.W gate still exists, but not in silu. 
In the neighbourhood are the remainb of scver<il ancient villas, 
and along the Via Appia still stands an ancient wall of opu^ 
teUettlaium, with an in^r'ription, m laige letters, of one Varroni- 
nnus, the letters being at intervals of 25 ft The engineenng of 
the ancient Via Appia between Fondi and Formia, where it 
passes through the mountains near Itn, is remarkable. 

The modern town is still enclosed by the ancient walls. The 
castle on the S E side has some i ^th-century windows with 
beautiful tracerj’’ Close by is the Gothic church of S. Pietro 
(formerly S Maria), which was the cathedral until the see was 
suppressed m 1818 and united with that of Gaeta ; it contains 
a fine pulpit with “ cosmatesque work and the fine tomb of 
Cnstoforo Caetani (1439), interesting i^th-centniy tnptychs 
and an episcopal throne, which served for the coronation of the 
antipope Gcmcnt VIT m 1378 In the Dominican monastery 
the cell which St Thomas Aquinas somettmes occupied is shown. 

The ancient city of Fundi in 338 B c (or 332) received (with 
Formiac) the aviias sine snffragw, because it had always secured 
the Romans safe passage through its temtory; the people 
as a whole did not join Pnvemum m its war against Rome three 
years later, thouph Vitruvius Vacca, the loader, was a native of 
Fundi It acquired the full citizenship m 188 b c , and was 
partly under the control of a praefeefus. The inscription upon 
some waterpipes which have bron discovered shows that later it 
became a mumapium It was governed by three aediles • 
Horace’s jest against the officious praetor (jrir) is due to the 
exigencies of metre (Th Mommsen in Hermes, xin p 113). The 
family of Livia, the consort of Augustus, belonged to Fundi. 
During the Lombard invasions in 592 Fundi was temporarily 
abandoned, but it seems to have come under the rule of the 
papacy by a.d. 754 at any rate. Pope John VIIl ceded it with 
its territory to Docibilc, duke of Gaeta, but its history is some- 
what intncatc after this period. Sometimes it appears as an 
independent countship, though hdd by members of the Caetani 
family, who about 1297 returned to it In 1504 it was given to 
Prospero Colonna. In 1534 Khair-ed-Din Barbarossa tried to 
carry off Giulia Gonzaga, countess of Fondi, and sacked the city. 
After this Fondi was much neglected , in 1721 it was sold to the 
Di Sangro family, in which it still remains. Its pointion as a 
frontier town between the papal states and the kingdom of 
Naples, just in the territory of the latter— the Via Appia can 
easily be blocked either N.W. at the actual frontier called 
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Portella ^ or S £ of it-— affected it a good deal during the French 
Revolution and the events which led up to the u^cation of 
Italy 

The Lago di Fondly which lies in the middle of the plain^ and 
the partially drained manges surrounding it^ compelled the 
ancient Via Appia^ followed by the modem road^ to make a 
considerable detour. The lake was also known m classical times 
as lacus Amyclanus, from the town of Amyclae or Amunclae^ 
which was founded^ according to legend, by Spartan colonists, 
and probably destroyed by the Oscans m 5th century B c 
(£. Pais m Renduontt det Lmcei, 1906, 61 1 seq ) ; the bay was 
also known as mare Amunclanum 
The ancient Spcluncae (mod. Sperlonga) on the coast also 
belonged to the terntory of Fundi. Here was the imperial villa 
in which Sejanus saved the life of Tibenus, who was almost 
crushed by a fall of rock. Considerable remains of it, and of the 
caves from which it took its name, still exist i m S £ of the 
modem village. For modem discoveries see P. di Tucci in 
Noitzte deglt scavt (1880), 480 , G. Patroni, thtd. (1898), 493. 
The wine of Fundi is spoken of by ancient writers, though the 
ager Caecuhus, the coast plain round the Lago di Fundi, was even 
more renowned, and Horace frequently praises its wine ; and 
though Pliny the £lder speaks as if its production had ^most 
entirely ceased in his day (attributing this to neglect, but even 
more to the excavation works of Nero’s projected canal from the 
lacus Avemus to Ostia), Martial mentions it often, and it is 
spoken of m the inscription of a wme-dealer of the tune of 
Hadrian, together with Falernian and Setian wines {Corpus 
tmmpt Lai vi. Berlin, 1882, 9797). The plain of Fondi is the 
northernmost point in Italy where the cultivation of oranges and 
lemons IS regularly carried on in modem times 
See G Conte Colmo, SUma dt hondi (Naples, 1002) , B Amante 
and K Bianchl, Memone stoncke e statutane d\ J^ondi tn Campania 
(Rome, 1903) , T Ashby, m English Uisioncal Review^ xix (1904) 
557 (T As ) 

FONNI, a town of Sardinia, in the province of Sassari, 3280 ft 
above sea-level, to the N W. of Monte Gennargentu, 21 m S. 
of Nuoro by road Pop (1901) 4323 It is the highest village 
in Sardinia, and situated among fine scenery with some chestnut 
woods The church of the Franciscans, built m 1708, contains 
some curious paintings by local artists The costumes are ex- 
tremely picturesque, and arc well seen on the day of St John the 
Baptist, the patron saint The men’s costume is similar to that 
worn m the district generally , the linen trousers are long and 
black gaiters are worn The women wear a white chemise, 
over that a very small corselet, and over that a red jacket with 
blue and black velvet facings. The skirt is brown ^bove and 
red below, with a blue band between the two colours , it is 
accordion-pleated. Two identical skirts are often worn, one 
above the other. The unmarried girls wear white kerchiefs, 
the married women black A little to the N of Fonni, by the 
high-road, stood the Roman station of Sorabile, mentioned m 
the Antontne Itinerary as situated 87 m from Carales on the 
road to Olbia. Excavations made in 1879 and 1880 led to the 
discovery of the remains of this station, arranged round three 
sides of a courtyard some 100 ft. sejuare, including traces of 
baths and other buildings, and a massive embanking wall above 
them, some 150 ft. in length, to protect them from landslips 
(F. Vivanet, in Noitzte deg/i scaviy iSjg, 350 , 1881, 31), while 
a dischaige certificate (tabula hanestae mtsstonts) of sailors 
who had served in the classis Ravennas was found in some 
rums here or hereabouts (id. tb , 1882, 440 , T. Mommsen, 
Cofp. tnscr. Lai. x 8325) Near Fonni, too, are several 
** menhirs ” (called pietre celitche in the ^strict) and other 
prehistoric remains. (T As) 

FONSAGRADA, a town of north-western Spain, in the province 
of Lugo; 25 m E.N.E. of Lugo by road Pop. (1:900) 17,302. 
Fonsagrada is situated 3x66 ft. above the sea, on the watershed 
between the rivers Rodil and Suama. It is an important market 
for all kinds of agricultural produce, and manufactures linen and 
iufrieze ; but its trade is mainly locsd, owing to the mountamous 

^ For the pass of Ad Lautulas see Tsrracxna, 


character of the neighbourhood, and the lack of a railway or 
navigable waterway, which prevent the development of any 
considerable export trade. 

FONSECA, MANGEL DEODORO DA (1827-1892), first 
president of the united states of Brazil, was bom at Alagoas 
on the 5th of August 1827, bemg the third son of Lieut -Colonel 
Manoel Mendes da Fonseca (d. 1859) He was educated at 
the military school of Rio de Janeiro, and had attained the rank 
of captam in the Brazilian army when war broke out in 1864 
against Montevideo, and afterwards against Solano Lopez, 
dictator of Paraguay. His courage gained him distinction, and 
before the close of the war in 1870 he reached the rank of colonel, 
and some years later that of general of division. After holding 
several military commands, he was appointed in 1886 governor 
of the province of Rio Grande do Sul In this position he threw 
hiihself heartily into politics, espoused the republican opinions 
then becoming prevalent, and sheltered their exponents with 
his authority After a fmitless remonstrance, the government 
at the close of the year removed him from his post, and recalled 
him to the capital as director of the service of army material 
Finding that even in that post he still continued to encourage 
insubordination, the mmister of war, Alfredo Chaves, dismissed 
him from office On 14th of May 1887, in conjunction with the 
viscount de Pelotas, Fonseca issued a manifesto in defence of 
the military officers’ political rights From that time his influence 
was supreme in the army In December i888, when the Con- 
servative Correa d’Oliveira became prime minister, Fonseca was 
appointed to command an army corps on the frontier of Matto 
Grosso. In June 1889 the ministry was overthrown, and on a 
dissolution an overwhelming Liberal majority was returned to 
the chamber of deputies Fonseca returned to the capital in 
September. Divisions of opinion soon arose within the Liberal 
party on the question of provincial autonomy. The more 
extreme desired the inauguration of a complete federal system 
Amongst the most vehement was Ruy Barbosa, the journalist 
and orator, and after some difficulty he persuaded Fonseca to 
head an armed movement against the government The insur- 
rection broke out on the 15th of November 1889 The govern- 
ment commander, Almeida Barreto, hastened to place himself 
under Fonseca’s orders, and the soldiers and sailors made 
common cause with the insurgents The affair was almost 
bloodless, the minister of marine, baron de Ladario, being the 
only person wounded Fonseca had only intended to overturn 
the ministry, but he yielded to the insistency of the republican 
leaders and proclaimed a republic A provisional government 
was constituted by the army and navy in the name of the nation, 
with Fonseca at its head The council was abolished, and both 
the senate and the chamber of deputies were dissolved The 
emperor was reejuested to leave the territory of Brazil within 
twenty-four hours, and on the 17th of November was embarked 
on a cruiser for Lisbon On the 20th of December a decree of 
banishment was pronounced against the imperial family. So 
universal was the republican sentiment that there was no attempt 
at armed resistance. The provisional government exercised 
dictatorial powers for a year, and on the z^th of February i8qi 
Fonseca was elected president of the republic He was, however, 
no politician, and piossessed indeed little ability beyond the art 
of acquiring popularity. His tenure of office was short. In 
May he became involved in an altercation with congress, and m 
November pronounced its dissolution, a measure beyond his 
constitutional power. After a few days of arbitrary rule insur- 
rection broke out in Rio Grande do Sul, and before the close of 
November Fonseca, finding himself forsaken, resigned his office 
From that time he lived in retirement. He died at Rio dt 
Janeiro on the 23rd of August 1892. 

FONSECA, Amapala or Conchagua, BAY OF, an mlet of the 
Pacific Ocean m the volcanic region between the Central American 
republics of Honduras, Salvador and Nicaragua. The bay is 
unsurpassed m extent and security by any other harbour on 
the Pacific. It is ujiwards of 50 m. in greatest length, by about 
30 m. in average width, with an entrance from the ^ea about 
x8 m. wide, between the great volcanoes of Conchagua (3800 ft ) 
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and Coseguina (3000 ft). The lofty islands of Conchaguita 
and Mianguin, with a collection of roclra called ** Los Farellones,” 
divide the entrance into four distinct channels^ each of sufficient 
depth for the largest vessels. A channel called Estero 
Real ” extends from the extreme southern point of the bay into 
Nicaragua for about 50 m.^ reaching withm 20 or 25 m. of Lake 
Ihe principal islands m the bay are Sacate Grande, 
Tigre, Gueguensi and Esposescion belongii^ to Honduras, 
and Idlartm Perez, Punta Sacate, Conchaguita and Mianguiri 
belonging to Salvador. Of these Sacate Grande is the largest, 
being about 7 m. long by 4 broad. The island of Time from its 
position IS the most important m the bay, being about 20 m. 
m circumference, and rising m a cone to the height of 2500 ft. 
On the southern and eastern shores of the island the lava forms 
black rocky banners to the waves, varying in height from 10 
to 80 ft. , but on the northward and eastward arc a number 
of playas or smooth, sandy beaches. Facing one of the most 
considerable of these is the port of Amapala (qv,) Fonseca 
Bay was discovered in 1522 by Gil Gonzalez de Avila, and named 
by him after his patron. Archbishop Juan Fonseca, the implacable 
enemy of Columbus 

FONT (Lat. fans, “fountain” or “spring,” Ital. fonte, Fr 
les fonts), the vessel used in churches to hold the water for 
Christian baptism In the apostolic period baptism was ad- 
ministered at rivers or natural springs (cf Acts vm 36), and no 
doubt the primitive form of the rite was by tmmerston m the 
water Infusion — ^pourmg water on the head of the neophyte*—* 
was early introduced into the west and north of Europe on 
account of the inconvenience of immersion, as well as its occasional 
danger , this form has never been countenanced in the Oriental 
churches. Aspersion, or sprinkling, was also admitted as valid, 
but recorded early examples of its use are rare (see Baptism). 
These diflferent modes of administering baptism have caused 
corresponding changes in the receptacles for the water. After 
the cessation of persecution, when ritual and ornament began 
to develop openly, special buildings were erected for admmistenng 
the nte of baptism. This was obviously necessary, for a laigc 
ptsetna (basin or tank) m which candidates could 1^ immersed 
would occupy too much space of the church floor itself These 
baptistenes consisted of tanks entered by steps (an ascent of 
three, and descent of four, to the water was the normal but not 
the invariable number) and covered with a domed chamber 
(see Baptistery). 

By the 9th century, however, the use of separate baptistenes 
had generally given place to that of fonts. The material of 
which these were made was stone, often decorative marble, 
as early as 524, however, the council of Lenda enacted that if a 
stone font were not procurable the presbyter was to provide 
a suitable vessel, to be used for the sacrament exclusively, which 
might be of any matenal In the Eastern Church the font 
never became an important decorative article of church furniture 
“ The font, KokvfipiqBpa (says Neale, Eastern Church, 1. 214), in 
the Eastern Church is a far less conspicuous object than it is in 
the West Baptism by immersion has been retained , but the 
font seldom or never possesses any beauty. The matenal is 
usually either metal or wood. In Russia the columbethra is 
movable and only brought out when wanted.” 

One of the most elaborate of early fonts is that desenbed by 
Anastasius in the Lateran church at Rome, and said to have been 
presented thereto by Constantine the Great. It was of porphyry, 
overlaid with silver inside and out. In the middle were two 
porphyry pillars carrying a golden dish, on which burnt the 
Paschal lamp (having an asbestos wick and fed with balsam). 
On the rim of the bowl was a golden lamb, with silver statues 
of Christ and St. John the Baptist. Seven silver stags poured 
out water. This elaborate vessel was of course exceptional; 
the majority of early fonts were certainly much simpler. A fine 
early Byzantine stone example exists, or till recently existed, 
at Beer-Sheba. 

Few if any fonts survive older than the iith century. These 
are all of stone, except a few of lead ; mudi less common are 
fonts of cast bronze (a fine example, dated xxxa, exists at the' 


Church of St Bartheiemy, Li6ge) The most ancient are plain 
cylmdneal bowls, with a circular— sometimes cruciform or 
quatrefoil — outline to the basin, either without support or with 
a single central pillar , occasionally there is more tl^ one pillar. 
The basins are usually Imed with lead to prevent absorption 
by the stone. The church of Efenechtyd, Denbigh, possesses 
an ancient font made of a single block of oak. Though the 
circular form is the commonest, early Romanesque fonts are not 
infrequently square , and sometimes an inverted truncated cone 
IS found. Oct^onal fonts are also known, though uncommon , 
hexagons are even less common, and pentagons very rare. 
There is a pentagonal font of this period at Cabourg, dept. 
Calvados, N France. 

Fonts early began to be decorated with sculpture and relief 
Arcading and interlacing work are common , so are symbol and 
pictorial representation. A very remarkable leaden font is 
preserved at Strassburg, bearing reliefs representing scenes m 
the life of Christ. At Pont-k-Mousson on the Moselle are bas- 
reliefs of St John the Baptist preaching, and baptizing Christ. 
Caryatides sometimes take the place of the pillars, and sculp- 
tured animals and grotesques of strange design not mfrequcntly 
form the base More remarkable is the occasional persistence 
of pagan symholusm , an interesting example is the veiy ancient 
font from Ottrava, Sweden, which, among a senes of Christian 
symbols and figures on its panels, bears a representation of Thor 
(see G. Stephens’ brochure, Thunor the Thunderer) 

In the X3th century octagonal fonts became commoner. A 
very remarkable example exists at the cathedral of Hildesheim 
m Hanover, resting on four kneeling figures, each bearing a vase 
from which water is miming (typical of the rivers of Paradise) 
Above IS an inscription explaining the connexion of these rivers 
with the virtues of temperance, courage, justice and pmdence. 
On the sides of the cup are representations of the passage of the 
Jordan, of the Red Sea, the Baptism of Christ, and the Vii^^m 
and Child. The font has a conical lid, also ornamented with 
Ims-reliefs A cast of this font is to be seen m the Victoria and 
Albert Museum at South Kensington. A leaden font, with figures 
of Our Lord, the Virgin Mary, St Martin, and the twelve Apostles, 
exists at Mainz ; it is dated 1328 by a set of four leonine hexa- 
meters inscribed upon it. In the X4th and succeeding centunes 
octagonal fonts became the rule. They are delicately ornamented 
with mouldings and similar decorations, m the contemporary 
style of Gothic architectural art Though the basm is usually 
circular in i5th-ccntUTy fonts, examples are not infrequently 
found in which the outlme of the b^m follows the octagonal 
shape of the outer surface of the vessel. Examples of this type 
are to be found at Strassburg, Freiburg and Basel. 

In England no fonts can certainly be said to date before the 
Norman conquest, although it is possible that a few very mde 
examples, such as those of Washaway, Cornwall, and Denton, 
Sussex, are actually of Saxon times , of course we cannot count 
as “ Saxon fonts ” those adapted from pre-Norman sculptured 
stones originally designed for other pui^ses, such as that at 
Dolton, Devonshire. On the other hemd, Norman fonts are very 
common, and are often the sole surviving relics of the Norman 
pansh church. They are circular or square, sometimes plain, 
but generally covered with carving of arcades, figures, foliage, 
&c. Among good examples that might be instanced of this 
period are Alphington, Devon (mveited cone, without foot); 
Stoke Cannon, Devon (supported on caryatides) , Ham, Staffs 
(cup-shaped) ; Fmchi^, Burnham Deepdale, Sculthorpe, 
Toftrees, and Shembome in Norfolk (all, especially the last, 
remarkable for elaborate carving) ; Youl^ve, Derby (with a 
projecting stoup m the side for the chrism — a unique detail) ; 
besides others m Lincoln cathedral ; Iffley, Qxon ; Newenden, 
Kent ; Coleshill, Warwick , East Meon, Hants , C^tle Frome, 
Herefordshire. Some of the best examples of “ Norman ” 
fonts m England (such as the notable sp^imen in Winchester 
cathedral) were probably imported from Belgium. In the 
Ttanbitional period we may mention a remarkable octagonal font 
at Belton, Lincolnshire ; in this period fall most of die leaden 
fonts that remain m England, of which thirty are known (7 m 
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Gloucestershire; 4 in Berkshire and Kent; 3 in Norfolk, Oxford 
and Sussex, i m Derby, Dorset, Lincoln, Somerset, Surrey and 
Wiltshire) , perhaps the finest examples arc at Ashover, Derby- 
shire, and Walton, Surrey. Early English fonts aie com- 
paratively rare. They bear the moulding, foliage and tooth 
ornament m the usual style of the period. A good exampte of 
an Early English font is at AU Samis, Leicester , others may be 
seen at St Giles’, Oxford, and at Lackford, Suffolk. Fonts of the 
Decorated pcruid are commoner, but not so frequent as those of 
the preceding Noman or subseauent Perpendicular periods. 
Font^ of the Perpendicular period are very common, and are 
generally raised upon steps and a lofty stem, which, together with 
the body of the font, are frequently richly ornamented with 
panelling, it was also the castom durmg this period to ornament 
the font widi shields and coats of arms and other heraldic 
insignia, as at Ilcme, Kent. The fonts ol this penod, however, 
are at a rule devoid of interest, and, like most Perpendicular 
work, are stiff and monotoohous. There is, however, a remarkable 
font, with sculptured figures, belox^ing to the late 14th century, 
at West l>rayton m Middksex. 

In llolyrood chapel there was a brazen font in which the royal 
children of Scotland were baptized. It was carried off in 1544 
by Sir R. Lea, and given by him to the church at St Albans, 
but was afterwards destroyed by the Puritans. A silver font 
existed at Canterbury, whidi was sometimes brought to West- 
minster on the occasion oi a royal baptism. At Chobham, 
Surrey, there k a leaden font covered with oaken panels of the 
z6th century. The only existing structure at all recalling the 
ancient baptisteries oi English churches is found at Luton m 
Bedfordshire. The lent at Luton belongs to the Decorated 
style, and is enclosed m an octagonal structure of freestone, 
consisting of eight pdlars about 25 ft. m height, supporting a 
canopy. The space around the fwt is large cnou^ to hold 
twelve adults comfortably. At the top of tbo canopy is a vessel 
for containing the consecrated water, which when required was 
let down into the font by means of a pipe. 

In 1236 It was ordered by Edmund, archbishop of Canterbury, 
that baptismal fonts should be kept under lock and key, as a 
precaution against sorcery Funtes Ijaptismalrs .sub sera 
dausi teneantur propter sortilegia.’* The appear at first to 
have been quite simple and flat. They gradually, however, 
partook of the omamentatiioa of the font itself, and are often 
of pyramidal and conical forms, highly decorated with finials, 
cro^ets, mouldmgs and grotiesques. Sometimes these covers ate 
very heavy and art suspended by ebams to enable them to be 
raised at will. Very rich font covers may be seen at Ewehne, 
Oxun; St Gregocy, Sudbury; North Walsingham, Norfolk, 
Worhngworth, Suffolk. The ordinary position o£ the font in 
the ehurch was and near the eatrance, usually to the left ol 
the MHith door. 

See Arcissv de CaumoiLtl, Comr immwm§mtaUs (Paru, 

1830^x843) , Fmne&S S i mpecm, A Sprtis of Anitent Fonis 

(London, 1828), FsJjty, Anct^nt Fonts , £. E VioUet-le-Duc, Dtcl 
ratsonni de V afchiteciure (1858-1868), vol v , J W Packer's Clossary 
of Afchitecture ; Francis Bond, Pones and Pone-Covers (London, 1008) 

A larM number of ftae iSusinmtUias of fonts, prlneipadly of the earlier 
ponods, will be found in the volemee ni the Rehquary mnid JUusiraied 
Anhae^ogist^ (R. A S. M ) 

FORTAllii; FtEUURB PBANifOlS UfiCHiAJRD (1762-^1853), 
French architect, was bom at Fdntoiee on the 20th of Scptemlw 
1762. He Came ol a family sevetal of whose snembera had dis- 
tinguished themselves as architects, leaving the ooUege of 
Ptmioiae at the age of sixteen he was sent to L’lslt-Adm to 
asswt in hydraubc works undertaken fay tbe architect Andr6. 
To facilitate hia unprovemeat Andrd allowed ham to have access 
to his plans and td copy hs designs. In October 1779 he was 
sent to Pans to study in the scfai^l of Peyre the yoi:^er, and 
there began his acc(uaiiatance with Peraer, which ripened mto 
a life-long fnendship After six years of study he competed 
for a prize at the Aodemy, and, wmning the second for the plan 
of an underground diapel, he roeeivcd a penuoa and was sent 
to Rome (1785). Pdrcier accompanied hun. The Revolution 
breaking out soon after his return to France, he took refuge m 
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Enghuid , but after the establishment of the consulate he waa 
employed by Bonaparte, to whom he had been introduced 
the painter, Pavid, to restore the palace of Mabnaison. Hence- 
forth he was fully engaged m the principal architectural works 
executed in Pans as architect successively to Ncqioleon I , 
Loms XVIII. and Louis Phihippai In cemj unction with Percier 
(till his death) he was employed on the arch of the Carrousel, 
the restoration ol the Falaia-Royal, the grand staircase of the 
Louvre, and the works pro)ected fot the union of the Louvre and 
the Tuilenes. In 18x3 he was admitted a member of the Academy 
of Fine Arts, and in xStg was named first architect to the 
emperor. With Percier he published the following works — 
Palats, nuttsms, et auifes idifices da Rome moderne (1802); 
Desertpiums de drimomts et da fdies (1807 and 1810) , Reettatl 
de dieorattans tniertemes (1:812), Chow des plus (Mehres tnatsons 
de plataance de Rome ei das amneom (180^18x3); Residences 
des sometatns^ ParaUek (1833). Vhtstoire du Pdats-RoydL was 
published by Fontaine alone, who lost Percier, his friend and 
associate, m 1838, and himself died m Pans 00 the loth of 
October 1853. 

FONTAINEBLEAU, a town of northern France, capital of an 
arrondiasemeat m the department of Seine-et-Marne, 37 m. S E. 
of Pans on the railway to Lyons. Pop. (1906) 1 1,108. Fontaine- 
bleau, a town of clean, wide and well-built streets, stands in the 
mKlst of the forest of Fontainebleau, nearly 2 m. from the left 
bank of the Seme. Of its old houses, the Tambour mansion, and 
a portion of that which belonged to tbe cardinal of Ferrara, 
both of tbe x6th century, are stdl preserved , apart from the 
palace, the pubhc buildings are without interest. A statue of 
General Dumesme (d 1848) stainls m the principal square, and a 
monument to President C^ot was erected in 1895. I•ontalne^- 
bleau K the seat of a subprefect fuid has a tribunal of first 
instance and a communal college. The sclmol of practical 
artillery and engineenng was transferred to Fontainebleau from 
Metz by a decree of 187 x, and now occupies the part of the palace 
surrounding the cour des offices. 

Fontainebleau haa quarries of sand and sandstone, saw-mills^ 
and manufactories of porcelain and gloves. Fine grapes are 
grown m tbe vicuaity. The town is a fashionable summer resort, 
and dunng the season the president of the Republic frequently 
resides in the palace. This famous buddmg, one of the largest, 
and m the uxterioir one of the most sumptuous, of the royal 
residences of France, lies immediately to the south-east of the 
town. It consists of a senes of courts surrounded liy Iruiklmgs, 
extending from W. to E.N.E., they comprise the Cour du 
C heval Blanc or des Adieux (thus named m memory of the parting 
scene between Napoleon and the Old Guard ux 1814), the Cour 
de la Fontaine, the Cour Ovale, built on tlie site of a xnore 
ancient chfiteau, and the Cour d’ Hcnn IV. : the smaUer Cour 
des Princes adjoins the northern wing e£ the Cour Ovale. The 
exact origin of the palace and of its name (Lat« Ferns BlemdCy 
arc equally unknown, but the older chateau was used in the 
latter part of the X2th century by Louis VII., who caused Thomas 
Becket to consecrate the Chapelle St Setumin, and it continued 
a favourite residence of Philip Augustus axid Louis IX. The 
cireator of the present edifice was Francis 1 «, under whom the 
architect Gilles le Breton erected most of the buildings of the 
Cour Ovale, including the Porte Dorfe, its southern entrance, 
and the SaUe des Fetes, which, in the reign of Henry 11 , was 
decorated by the Itabans, Francesco Pnmaticcte Nicoki 
deir Abbate, and is perhaps the finest Renaissance chamber in. 
Fmnee The Qalene de Francois 1 . and the lower storey of the 
left wing of the Cour de la Fontaine wre the work of the same 
architect, who abo rebuilt the two-storeyed Chapelle St Satumm. 
In tbe same reign the Coqr du Cheval Blanc, mckiding the 
Chapelle de la Ste Tnnitf and tbe Galerie cTUlysse, destroyed 
and rebuilt under Louis XV., was constructed by Pierre 
(liambigea After Fkandis L, Fontainebleau owes most to Heniy 
IV , to whom are due the Cour d’ Henri IV , the Cour des Pnaces, 
with the adiotnmg Gakorie de Diane, and Galene des Ceifs, used 
as a library. Louis XUL built the graceful horseshoe staircase 
m the Cour du Cheval Blanc ; Napoleon 1 . spent 12,000,000 francs 
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on works of restoration^ and Louis XVIII#, Louis Phflippottid 
Napoleon HI. devoted considerable sums to the same end. The 
palace is surrounded gardens and ornamental watera-Hx> tlm 
north the Jardin de rOrangene, to the south the Jardm Anghus 
and ^e Parterre, between which extends the lake latawn as the 
Bassm des Carpes, containing carp in large numbers. A space 
of over 200 acres to the east ol the palace is covered the park, 
which IS traversed by a canal dating from the reign of Henry IV. 
On the north the park is bordered by a vinexy producmg fine 
white grapes. 

Forest oj Fontatmhleau — The forest ol Fontainrialeau is one 
of the most beautiful wooded tracts m France, and for generations 
It has been the chosen haunt of French landscape pamtera. 
Among the most celebrated spots axe the Valine de la SoUe, 
the Gorge aux Loups, the Gorges de hranchard and d’Apremont, 
and the Fort rEmpereur. The whole area extends to 42^200 
acres, with a circumference of 56 m. Nearly a quarter of this 
area is of a rocky nature, and the quarries of sandstone supphed 
a large part of the paving of Paris. The oak, pine, beech^ hoomr 
beam and birch are the chief varieties of trees. 

It IS impossible to do moore than mention a few of the histoncal 
events which have taken plaoe at Fontainebleau. Phihp the 
Fair, Henry III and Louis Xlll. were all bom m the palace, 
and the first of these kings died there. James V. ol Scotland 
was there received by his intended bride ; and Charles V. of 
Germany was entertamed there in 1^39. Christina of Sweden 
lived there for years, and the gallery is still to be seen where m 
1657 she caused her secretary Monaldeschi to be put to death. 
In 168^ Fontainebleau saw the signing of the revocation of 
the edict of Nantes, and in the following year the death of the 
great Conde, In the i8th century it had two illustrious guests 
m Peter the Great of Russia and Christian VIX. of Denmark , 
and m the early part of the 19th century it was twice the residence 
of Plus VII , — in 1804 when he came to consecrate the emperor 
Napoleon, and in i8i2“'t8i 4, when ho was his prisoner. 

Sec* Pfnor, Monographta de Fontainebleau^ with text by Cham- 
pollion Figeac (Pans, 18O6) , Gmde attistique et htftortque au palais 
de hontainehleau (Pans, 1889) , £. Boiirges, Kechenhes sur Fontatne* 
bleau (Fontam(*bleau, 1B96) 

FONTAN, LOUIS MARIE (i8or--i8;j9), French man of letters, 
was bom at Lonent on the 4th of November 1801. He began 
las career as a clerk m a government office, but was dismissed 
for taking part in a political banquet At the age of nineteen 
he went to Pans and began to contnbule to the Tablettes and 
the Album He was brought to tnal for political articles wntten 
for the latter paper, but defended himself so energetically that 
he secured the indefinite postponement of his case The offending 
paper was suppressed for a time, and Fontan produced a collection 
of political poems, Odes et epitres, and a number of pteys, of 
which Perkms Warbee (1828), written in collaboration with 
MM, Hal^vy and Droumeau, was the most succ'essful. In T828 
the Album was revived, and m it Fontan published a vmilcnt 
but witty attack on Charles X , entitled le Moutan enragi 
(20th June 2829). To escape the inevitable prosecution Fontan 
fled over the frontier, but, finding no safe asylum, he returned 
to Paris to give up to the authorities, and was sentenced 

to five years’ i^nsonment and a heavy fine. He was liberated 
by the revolution of 1830, and his Jeanne la foUe, performed in 
the same year, gained a success due perhaps more to sympatliy 
with the author’s political principles than to the merits of the 
piece Itself, a somewhat crude and violent picture of Breton 
history, A drama representing the tnal of Marshal Ncy, which 
he wrote in coflaboration with Charles Dupeirty, Le Procis d^un 
maricked de Ffanee (pnnted 1*831), was suppressed on the 
mght of Its production Fontan died in Pans on the lotb of 
October 1839 

A sympathetic peetmit oi Fontan as a pnsontr, and an analaefe 
of bis prm<tipfa works, are tp bs tawid m Jules Jama's Mtsteare Jt h 
htiiratme dramatsque^ voL i, 

FONTANA, DOMBNIM (i543'*i6o7)) Itabaa wrhitect and 
mechanician, was bom at Mdi, a village on the Lake of Como, m 
2543 After a good training in mathematics, he went in £563 , 
to join tus elder brother, then studying architecture at Rome* 
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He made rapid progress, and was taken into the service of 
Ourdmal Mentalto, for whom he erected a chapel in the church of 
Santa Maria Maggiore and the villa Negroni. When the cardinal’s 
pension waa stopped by the pope, Gregory XIII, Fontana 
volunteered to complete the works in hand at his own expense. 
The cardinal being sotm after elected pope, under the name of 
Sixtus V., he imixiediately appointed FonUna his chief architect. 
Amongst the works executed by him were the Lateran pialace, 
the pi^ce of Monte Cavnlki (the Quirinal), the Vatican library, 
die. But Hit naderukiQg which brought Fontana the highest 
repute was the removal of the great Egyptian obelisk, which 
had been, broi^t to Rome m the reign of Caligula, from the place 
where it lay in the circus of the Vatican, Its ertction in front 
of St Peter’s he accomplished m 1586. After the death of Sixtus 
V., charges were brought against Fontana of misappropriation 
of public moneys, and Clement VIII. dismissed him from his 
post (1592), This appears to have been just in time to save 
the Colosseum from being converted by Fontana into a huge 
cloth factory, according to a project of btxtus V. Fontana was 
then called to Naples, and accept^ the appointment of architect 
to the viceroy, the count of Miranda. At Naples he built the 
royal palace, constructed several canals and projected a new 
liarbour and bridge, which he did not live to execute. The only 
literary work left by him is his account of the removal of the 
obelisk (Rome, 1590). He died at Naples in 1607, and was 
honoured with a pubkc funeral m the church of Siuitu Anna. 
His plan for a new harlmur at Naples was earned out only after 
his death. His son Gmlio Cesare succeeded him as royal architect 
in Naples, the umvcrsity of tliat town being his best-known 
building. 

FONTANA, LAVINIA (i552-^i6x4), Italian portrait* painter, 
was the daughter of Prospero Fontana (qv) bhe was greatly 
employed by the ladies of Bologna, and, going thence to Rome, 
painted the likenesses of many illustrious personages, being under 
the particular patronage of the family (Buoncampagni) of Pope 
Gregory XIII , who died m 158s. The Roman ladies, from the 
days of this pontifi to those of Paul V., elected in 1605, showed 
no less favour to Lavmia than their Bolognese sisters had done , 
and Paul V. was lumself among her sitters. Some of her portraits, 
often lavishly paid for, have lieen attributed to Guido. In works 
of a different kmd also she united care and dehcacy with, boldness. 
Among the chief oi these are a Venus in the Berbn museum ; 
the ** Virgin lifting a veil from the sleeping mfant Chnst,” m the 
EscoriaL ; and the ** Queen o£ bheba visiting Solomon ” Her 
own portrait m youth^she was aecoturted very beautiful — ^was 
perhaps lier masterpiece; it belongs to the counts Zapipi of 
Imola, the family mto which Lavuixi mamed. Her husband, 
whose name is given as Paolo Zappi or Paolo Foppa, painted the 
draperies m many of Lavima’s pictures. She is deemed on the 
whole a better pauater than her father, from him naturally 
came her first instruction, but she gracKialiy adopted the CanM>- 
cesque style, with strong quasi-Veneiian colouring She was 
elected into the Academy of Rome, and died in that city m 1614. 

FONTANA, PROSFBRO (15x2 -*1597), liahan pamter, was 
bora, m Bokigpsa, and became a pupil of Innocenxo da Imola. 
He afterwards worked for Vasari and Permo dd Vaga. It was 
probably fi*om Vasan that Fontana acquired a prattles of off- 
hand, sdMiAplaymg work. He undertook a multitude of com- 
missions, and was so rapid, that he painted, it is said, in a few 
vreoks an entire hall in the Vitelli palace at Cittk di Ca^itcllo. 
Along with danng, he had fertility of combmation, and in works 
o£ pmde he attained a certain measure of success, although his 
deawmg was incorrect and his mannerism palpable. He belongs 
to the degenerate penod of the Bokgnese school, under the 
mfiuifliice chiefly of tlxe mntatoni of Ratobacl*— Sab^tixu, Sam- 
machm and Passerotti being three of l^s prinapaL cofleagues. 
His souadebt successes were m portmituse, in which branch of 
art he stood so high that toemds 155a Michdangelo introduced 
hm to^ Pope Juhua II L as a piortmit-psinter; smi lie ms 
pensioned by &is> pdpe, and remained ati the pontifical court 
with the three successors of Julius. Hero he lived on a grand 
scale, and figured as a sort of arbiter and osade among his 
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professional brethren* Returning to Rologna, after doing some 
work in Fontainebleau and m Genoa^ he opened a school of art, 
in which he became the preceptor of Lodovico and Agostino 
Caracci, but these pupils, standing forth as reformers and 
innovators, finally extinguished the academy and the vogue of 
Fontana. His subjects were in the way of sacred and profane 
history and of fable. He has left a large quantity of work m 
Bologna, — the picture of ** Adoration of the Magi,” in the 
church of S Maria delle Grazie, being considered his masterpiece 
— ^not unlike the style of Paul Veronese. He died m Rome m 

2597. 

FONTANB, THBODOR (1819-1898), German poet and novelist, 
was bom at Neu-Ruppin on the 30th of December 1819. At 
the age of sixteen he was apprenticed to a chemist, and after 
qualifying as an apothecary, he found employment in Leipzig 
and Dresden. In 1844 he travelled m England, and settling 
in Berlin devoted himself from 1849 to literature. He made 
repeated journeys to England, interesting himself in old English 
ballads, and as the iirstfruits of his tours published Etn Sommer 
tn London (1854) ; Aus England, Siudten und Brtefe (x86o) and 
Jensni des Tweed, Btlder und Brtefe aus Schotiland (i860) 
Fontane was particularly attached to the Mark of Brandenburg, 
in which his home lay , he was proud of its past achievements, 
and delighted in the growth of the capital city, Berlin Tlie 
fascination which the country of his birth had for him may be 
seen m his delightfully picturesque Wanderungen durch dte Mark 
Brandenburg (X862-X882, 4 vols ) He also described the wars of 
Prussia m Der scfdeswig-kolstetmsche Krteg tm Jahre 1S64 (1866) 
and Der deuische Krteg von jS 66 (1869) He proceeded to the 
theatre of war in 1870, and, being taken prisoner at Vaucouleurs, 
remained three months in captivity. His experiences he narrates 
m Kricgsgefangen. hrlebtes 1870 (1871), and he published the 
result of his observations of the campaign m Der Krieg gegen 
Frankretch 1870-71 (1874-1876) Like most of his contempo- 
raries, he at first sought inspiration for his poetry in the heroes 
of other countries. His Geduhie (x8si) and ballads Manner und 
lielden (i860) tell of England's glories m bygone days Then the 
achievements of his own countrymen entered into rivalry, and 
these, as an ardent patriot, he immortalized m poem and narra- 
tive It IS, however, as a novelist that Fontane is best known 
His fine historical romance Vor dem Siurm (1878) was followed 
l)y a scries of novels of modem life: VAdtdtera (1882), Schach 
vonWutheftaw{i^7^ t lrrungenyWtrrungen{i^%>i) ^ Sitne{i%^)o)i 
Unwtederbrtngltch {1^1) , (1895), Der Stechltn{i%e^), 

in which with fine literary tact Fontane adapted the realistic 
methods and social criticism of contemporary French fiction to 
the conditions of Prussian life He died on the 20th of September 
1898 at Berlin. 

Fontano’s Gesamntelie Homane und Erzdhlungen vfcn* pubhhhed m 
12 vols (1890-1891 , 2nd ed , 1905) For his life see the auto- 
biographical works Metne Ktnderfahre (1894) and Von twanztg bts 
dreisstg (1898), also Brtefe an seine Famuie (1905) , also F Servaes, 
Theodor Fontane (1900) 

FONTAKES, LOUIS, Marquis de (1757-1821), French poet and 
politician, was bom at Niort (Deux Sevres) on the 6th of March 
17^7 He belonged to a noble Protestant family pf Languedoc 
whiih had been reduced to poverty by the revocation of the edict 
of Nantes. His father and grandfather remained Protestant, 
but he was himself brought up as a Catholic. His parents died 
in 1774^^775, and m 1777 Fontanes went to Pans, where he 
found a friend m the dramatist J F Ducis His first published 
poems, some of which were inspired bv English models, appeared 
in the Almanack des Muses , “ Le Cn de mon coeur,” describing 
his own sad childhood, in 1778; and “La For8t de Navarre” 
m 1780 His translation from Alexander Pope, VEssai sur 
thomme, was published with an elaborate preface in 1783, and 
La Chartreuse and La Jour des marts in the same year, 
Le Verger m 1788 and bis tfitre sur Vidtt an favour des 
non-catkcltques, and the Essat sur Vasfronomte in 1789 
Fontanes was a moderate reformer, and in 1790 he became 
jomt-editor of the Modirateur, He marned at Lyons m 1792, 
and his wife’s first child was bom during their flight from ^e 


sie^e of that town. Fontanes was in hiding in Pans When the four 
citizens of Lyons were sent to the Convention to protest against 
the cruelties of Collot d’Herbois. The petition was drawn up 
by Fontanes, and the authorship being discovered, he fled from 
Pans and found shelter at Sevran, near Livry, and afterwards 
at Andelys. On the fall of Robespierre he was made professor 
of literature in the £cole Centrale des Quatrc-Nations, and he 
was one of the original members of the Institute. In the 
Mimortal, a journal edited by La Harpe, be discreetly advocated 
reaction to the monarchical principle. He was exiled by the 
Directory and made his way to London, where he was closely 
associated with Chateaubnand. He soon returned to France 
and his admiration for Napoleon, who commissioned him to 
write an Sloge on Washington, secured his return to the Institute 
and his political promotion. In 1802 he was elected to the legis- 
lative chamber, of which he was president from 1804 to 1810 
Other honours and titles followed He has been accused of 
servility to Napoleon, but he had the courage to remonstrate 
with him on the judicial murder of the due d’Enghien, and as 
grand master of the university of Pans (1808-1815) he con- 
sistently supported religious and monarchical principles He 
acquiesced in the Bourbon restoration, and was made a marquis 
in 18x7 He died on the X7th of March 1821 in Pans, leaving 
eight cantos of an unfinished epic poem entitled La Grice sauvee^ 
The verse of Fontanes is polished and musical in the style of 
the i8th century. It was not collected until 1839, when Sainte- 
Beuve edited the CEuvres (2 vols ) of Fontanes, with a sym- 
pathetic cntical study of the author and his career But by 
that time the Romantic movement was in the ascendant and 
Fontanes met with small appreciation 
FONTENAY-LE-COMTE, a town of western France, capital 
of an aiTondissement in the department of Vendee 30 m N E 
of La Rochelle on the State railway between that town and 
Saumur Pop (1906) town, 7639, commune, 10 326 Fontenay, 
an ancient and straggling town, is situated a few miles south of 
the forest of Vouvant and on both banks of the Vendee, at the 
point where it becomes navigable The church of Notre-Dame 
(15th to 18th centuries), which has a fine spire and a richly 
sculptured western entrance, and the church of St Jean (i6th 
and 17th centuries) are the chief religious buildings. The town 
has several houses of the i6th and 17th centuries The most 
remarkable of these is the Hotel de Terre Neuve (1595-1600), 
which contains much rich decoration together with collections 
of furniture and tapestry* Fontenay was the birthplace of many 
prominent men during the 15th and i6th centuries, and the 
Fontaine des Quatre-Tias, a fountain m the Renaissance style, 
given to the town by King Francis I , commemorates the fact. 
The chief square is named after Francois ViSte, the great 
mathematician, who was bom at Fontenay in 1540 The public 
institutions of the town include a tribunal of first instance and 
a communal college Among its industries are the manufacture 
of felt hats, oil and soap and timber-sawing, fiour-milling and 
tanning Iliere is trade in horses, mules, timber, grain, fruit, &c 
Fontenay was m existence as early as the time of the Gauls 
The affix of “ comte ” is said to have been applied to it when it 
was taken by King Louis IX from the family of Lusignan and 
given to his brofber Alphonse, count of Poitou, under whom 
it became capital of Bas-Foitou. Ceded to the English by the 
treaty of Br6tigny in 1360 it was retaken in 1372 by Duguesclin. 
It suffexjed repeated capture during the Religious Wars of the 
x6th ceiwry, was dismantled m 1621 and was occupied both 
by the r«bhcans and the Vendeans in the war of 1793. From 
^79° ^ capital of the department of Vend6e. 

FONTHiflJ; BERNARD LE BOVIER DE (1657-1757)1 
French author, was bom at Rouen, on the iith of February 
1657. He dUd in Paris, on the 9th of January 1757, having 
thus very nearly attained the age of xoo years. His father was 
an advocate settled in Rouen, his mother a sister of the two 
Corneille He was educated at the college of the Jesuits m his 
native city, End distingmshed himself by the extraordinary 
precocity and versatility of his talents. His teache^, who 
readily appreexMed these, were anxious for him to join their 
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Okder, but his father had designed him for the bar^ and an 
advocate accordingly he became; but^ having lost the first 
cause which was entrusted to him^ he soon abwdoned law and 

S ve himself wholly to kteraiy pursuits His attention was 
St directed to poetry ; and more than once he competed for 
prizes of the French Academy, but never with success He 
visited Pans from time to time and established mtimate relations 
with the abbk de Saint Pierre, the abb6 Vertot and the mathe- 
matician Pierre Vangnon He witnessed, m x68o, the total 
failure of his tragedy Aspar. Fontenelle afterwards acknowledged 
the justice of the public verdict by burning his unfortunate 
drama His opera of Theits ei PilSe^ 1689, though highly praised 
by Voltaire, cannot be said to rise much above the others , and 
It may be regarded as significant that of all his dramatic 
works not one has kept the stage. His Poistes piUstaraUs 
(1688) have no greater claim to permanent repute, being chai- 
actenzed by stiffness and affectation , and the utmost that can 
be said for his poetry in general is t^t it displays much of the 
Itmae labor, great punty of diction and occasional felicity of 
expression 

His Leitres galantes du chevdier d'Her . ., published 

anonymously in 1685, was an amusing collection of stories that 
unmediately made its mark. In 1686 his famous allegory of 
Rome and Geneva, slightly disguised as the rival princesses 
Mreo and Eenegu, in the Relation de rile de Borneo, gave proof 
of his daring m religious matters But it was by his Nouveaux 
Dialogues des morts (16S3) that Fontenelle established a genuine 
claim to high literary rank , and that claim was enhanced three 
years later by the appearance of the Entrettens sur la pluralite 
des niondes (1686), a work which was among the very first 
to illustrate the possibility of being scientific without being 
either uninteresting or unintelligible to the ordinary reader 
His object was to popularize among his countrymen the astro- 
nomical theories of Descartes , and it may well be doubted if 
that philosopher ever ranked a more ingenious or successful 
expositor among his disciples 

Hitherto Pontenelle had made his home in Rouen, but m 1687 
he removed to Paris , and in the same year he published his 
Histotre des oracles, a book which made a considerable stir in 
theological and philosophical circles. It consisted of two essays, 
the first of which was designed to prove that oracles were not 
given by the supernatural agency of demons, and the second 
that they did not cease with ^e birth of Christ It excited the 
suspicion of the Church, and a Jesuit, by name Baltus, published 
a ponderous refutation of it , but the peace-loving disposition 
of Its author impelled him to leave his opponent unanswered. 
To the following year (1688) Ijelongs his Digression sur les 
aneiens et les modemes, in which he took the modem side in 
the controversy then raging , his Doutes sur le systeme physique 
des causes occasionnclles {eegamst Malebranche) appeared shortly 
afterwards 

In 1691 he was received into the French Academy in spite of 
the determined efforts of the partisans of the ancients in this 
quarrel, especially of Racine and Boileau, who on four previous 
occasions had secured his rejection He consequently was 
admitted a member both of the Academy of Inscriptions and of 
the Academy of Sciences , and in 1697 he became perpetual 
secretary to the latter body. This office he actually held for 
the long period of forty-two years , and it was in this official 
capacity that he wrote the Htstoire du renouvellement de VAeadetme 
des Sciences (Pans, 3 vols , 1708, 1717, 1722) containing extracts 
and analyses of the proceedings, and also the iloges of the members, 
written with great simplicity and delicacy Perhaps the best 
known of his iloges, of which there are sixty-nme m all, is that 
of his uncle Pierre Corneille. This was first printed m the 
Nouvelles de la fipubhque des leUres (January 1685) and, as 
Vie de Corneille, was included in all the editions of Fontenelle’s 
CEuvres The other important works of Fontenelle are his 
Elements de la geometrte de Vinfint (1^2^) and his Apologte des 
teurhillons (1752) Fontenelle forms a link between two very 
widely different periods of French literature, that of Corneille, 
l^ine and Boileau on the one hand, and that of Voltaire, 


D’Alembert and Diderot on the other It is not in virtue of his 
great age alone that this can be said of him ; he actually had 
much m common with the beaux esprtts of the 17th century, as 
well as with the phtlosophes of the i8th But it is to the latter 
rather than to the former period that he properly belongs 

He has no claim to l)e regarded as a genius , hut, as Sainte- 
Beuve has said, he well deserves a place “ dans la classe dee 
espnts infimment dtsUngues ” — distinguished, however, it ought 
to be added by intelligence rather than by intellect, and less 
by the power of saying much than by the power of saving a little 
well In jiersonal character he has sometimes been descried 
as having been revoltmgly heartless ; and li is abundantly 
plain that he was singularly mcapable of feeling strongly the 
more generous emotions — a misfortune, or a fault, which revealed 
itself in many ways II faut avotr de Vdme pour avoir du gout ” 
But the cynical expressions of such a man are not to be taken 
too literally , and the mere fact llmt he lived and died in the 
esteem of many friends suffices to show that the theoretical 
selfishness which he sometimes professed cannot have been 
consistently and at all times earned into practice 

There have been several collective editions oi Fontenelle 's works, 
the first being pnnttd m ^ vols at the Hague m 1728-1729 The 
best IS that of Pans, in 8 vols, 8vo, 1790 Some of his separate 
works have been very frequently reprinted and also translated 
The PlurahtS des monaes was translated into model n C»rcok m 1 704 
Samte-Beuve has an interesting essay on honten^.lle, with several 
useful references, m the Causertes du lundi^ vol ni See also Ville< 
mam. Tableau de la liueratuve franfai^e au XI II T siHle , the abbd 
Trublet, Memotres pour servtr d Vhistoire de la v%e et des ouvrages 
de M de Eontenelle (1759) » A Labordc-Mila^, Fontenelle (1905), 
in the ** Grands 6crivains fran9ai9 ** senes , and L Maigron, 
Fontenelle, Vkomme^ I'eeuvre, I influence (Pans, 1906) 

FONTENOT, a village of Belgium, m the province of Hennegau, 
about 4 m. S £ of Tournai, famous as the scene of the battle of 
Fontenov, in which on the iith of May 1745 the French army 
under Marshal Saxe defeated the Anglo- Allied army under the 
duke of Cumberland The object of the French (see aKo 
Austrian Succession, War of the) was to cover the siege 
of the then important fortress of Tournai, that of the Allies, 
who slowly advanced from the east, to relieve it Informed 
of the impending attack, Louis XV , with the dauphin, came 
with all speed to witness the operations, and by his presence to 
give Saxe, who was in bad health and beset with private enemies, 
the support necessary to enable him to command effectively 
Under C umberland served the Austrian field-marshal Kbnigsegg, 
and, at the head of the Dutch contingent, the prince of Waldeck 

The right of the French position (see map) rested on the river 
at Antoing, which village was fortified and garrisoned, between 
Antomg and Fontenoy three square redoubts were constructed, 
and Fontenoy itself was put in a complete state of defence. On 
the left rear of this line, and separated from Fontenoy by some 
furlongs of open ground, another redoubt was made at the corner 
of the wood of Barry and a fifth towards Gavrain The infantry 
was arrayed m deployed lines behind the Antomg-Fontenoy 
redoubts and the low ridge between Fontenoy and the wood , 
behind them was the cavalry The approaches to Gavram were 
guarded by a mounted volunteer corps called Grassxns. At 
Calonnc the marshal had constructed three military bridges 
agamst the contingency of a forced retreat The force of the 
French was about 60,000 of all arms, not including 22,000 left 
m the lines before Tournai Marshal Saxe himself, who was 
suffering from dropsy to such an extent that he was unable to 
mount his horse, slept m a wicker chariot in the midst of the 
troops At early dawn of the nth of Mav, the Anglo-Hanovenan 
army with the Austrian contingent formed up in front of V 4 zon, 
facing towards Fontenoy and the wood, while the Dutch on their 
left extended the general line to P^ronne The total force was 
46,000, against about 52,000 whom Saxe could actually put into 
the line of battle 

The plan of attack arranged by Cumberland, Konigsegg and 
Waldeck on the loth grew out of circumstances A preliminary 
skirmish had cleared the broken ground immediately about 
y^zon and revealed a part of the defender’s dispositions It was 
resolved that the Dutch should attack the front Antoing- 
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Fontcnoy, while (Ckiinberland should deliver a flank attedc 
against Fontenoy andalliiijiaar of it> by way uf the open ground 
Mtwecn Fontei^oy and the wood* « A great cavalry attackTOund 
the wood was projected butt had to be given lyp, as m the late 
evening of the loth th® Allies* iligbt cavalry deew fire fromdts 
southern edge* Cumbeclanddhen ordered hisoavaJry commander 
to form a screen facing Foontenoy, so as to cover the formation of 
the infantry On the. morning of the nth another and most 
^ unporlant modification hod to ibe made. ^Ihe advance was 
beginning when the reidouht.at the comer of the wood booame 
visible. Cumberland bastdy iold/Of! Br^;adier Jiames Ingoldsby 
(major and brevet-colonel sst Guards), with four regiments.and 
an artillery detaohiaent, itOiSloxin thisisedoubt vwhich, osossmg 
its fire with that of i^ondbenoy, setemed absolutely to inhibit the 
development of the flank ^attack At 6 a m the brigade .moved 
of!, but It was irresoluladyibandlcd and halted tune after time; 
and after waiting as long as. passible, the Britashand iWoverian 
cavalry under bir James Campbell rode forward land lextcnded 



in the plain, becoming at once the target for a funous oannonado 
which killed their leader and drove them back Thereupon bir 
fohn ( 1 -ord) Ligonier, whose deployment the squadrons were 
to have cxivored, let them pass to the rear, and, hearing the guns 
of the Dutch towards Antomg, pushed the British infantry for- 
ward through the lanes, each unit on reaching open ground 
covering the exit and deployment of the one in rear, all under the 
hrench cannonade This went on fur two hours, and save that 
It showed the magnificent discipline of the British and iHano- 
venan regiments, was a bad prelude to the real attack Cumber- 
land’s own exertums brought a few small guns to the front of the 
Guards* Brigade, and one of the first shots from these killed 
Antoine Louis, due dc Gramont, colonel of the Gardes Frangaises, 
and another Henri du Baraillon du Brocard, Saxe*s artillery 
commander 

It was now 9 a.m , and while the guns from the wood redoubt 
battered the upright ranks of the Allies, Ingoldsby’s brigade was 
huddled together, motionless, on the right Cumberland himself 
^loped thitlier, and under his reproaches Ingoldsby lost the 
last remnants of self-possession To Sir John Ligonier's aide- 
de-camp, who delivered soon afterwards a bitterly formal order 
to advance, Ingoldsby sullenly replied that the duke’s orders 
Vfere for him to advance in line with Ligomer’s mam body. 


By nofw, too, the I>titcttadvasi9a<aga«iat Antoing-rFontenoy hod 
ooUapted. 

But on the *nght the cannonade and the d^hiiiders. together 
hadrmedastemiand'ailinost blind^anger in thedeaderaandthjs 
meniJtbey led. ilngoklsby>wae wounded, und his successor, ithe 
Hanavenan general Zastrow^ ggve up the n^t attack ^and 
brouglit his battailtonsiiiato Jthe main body A second half- 
hearted attadc »on 'Fontsnoy itseU, delivered by some IDutch 
troops, was almost inadeaucaessfuli by the valour of two of tiheae 
battalions (one. of them being >the^ then newly raised (Highland 
regiment, the Black Watch) which came thither of their own 
accord Meantime the young dulca and the old Austrian fisld- 
marsbal had agreed do take all 'risks and to tstorm through 
between Fontenoy and the wood redoubt, amddiad launched ithe 
peat attack, one. of the most ^relebraled m the history of war 
The Kngiish infantry wsas >m ,two lines The Hanoverians « on 
their .left, owing to.iwant of space, were compelled to file into third 
bne behind itiie xadooats, .and on their outer flanks were the 
battahons that had .been with Ingoldsby. A few guns, man- 
drawn, accompanied the assaulting mass, and the cavalry 
followi^ The column tmay .have numliered 14,000 infantoy. 
All the infantry battalions j dosed on their centre, the noomal 
threciranks becoming six df the proper dislancostbetweenjlines 
were preserved, the mass must have formed an oblong about 
500 yds X 600 yds (cxduding the cavalry). 

The duke of Cumberland placed himself at the head of the 
front line and gave the signal to advance iilowly and m parade 
order, drums beating and colours flying, the mass advanced, 
strai^t up the gentle slope, which was swept everywhere by 
the .flanking artillery of tlie defence Then, when the first Ime 
readacd the low crest on the ends of which stood the French 
artillery, the fire, hitherto convergent, beciOme a full enfilade 
from both aides, and at the same moment the enemy's hqrse and 
&>ot became .visible beyond A brief pause ensued, and the 
fironi gradually 1 contracted «3 regoments shouldered inwards to 
avoid the fire. Then the French advaneexi, and the Chiards 
Brigade and (the > Gardes Franpuses inet face to face Captain 
Lord diaries Hay.(d 1760), heutenant of the First (G®eisiadier) 
Guards, auddeinly ran in frontiof ithc ime, took ofl his hat to (the 
enemy ondidirank to them from a pocket flask, shouting a taunt. 

We hope you. will stand tijlfwe come up to you, and notiswim 
the river os you*tUd/at Dettmgen,” then, turning to his own<meii, 
he called >for three clieers The astonished hrench .ofliiofirs 
returned the salute and gaveia ragged counter-choer Whether 
or not qhe French, as legend stales, were asked and refused to 
fire.fivst, the whole Bn^iimc fired. one to^endous series of 
volleys by toiqpanies. 50 aaffiters and <760 men of the three 
faremost French reguiieiits rfell at ortcc, and at so appalling a 
loss the .ronnant broke and fled. Three hundred paoes farther 
on Blnod (the isecood ime of the French, and slowly the anaas 
advanced, firing regular volleys It was now well inside the 
French position, (Ond no.longer ifelt /the eoGkde fire itl^t iswept 
tiAiarest it had passed over Byjnow, as the rear luoas dosed up, 
the .asaflfilants iwei'e .practically in squaare and repelled vwxum 
partial Attacks oomiog from .all aides The Regiment du Roi 
lost ^0 (Officers and 345 men at the hands of the Second /^Cold- 
streaBo) iGruards. But these counter-atitacks gamed a few 
precious minutes .for the threndh. It was itbe crisis of ithe ^ttk. 
The iking, though the court medita 4 ;ed flight, stood istp4dy iwiBi 
the dau^a at his 8ide,--tFonlieiioy was the one great day of 
Louis XVi’s We>-rrand fH pSilie was, xpounted his horse to 
coUect his cavalry for .a ohorge. 13 ke.)Bntuib and HanovoriSAS 
were now pt a .standstill. Uhee /and jheavjer .ooiuiiiter-stBokes 
were repulsed, but-nMiprognessfemsimade, tbeir«cavaky wasdim- 
able to get to ikeiront^ and.Saxe was by inow thinking id viotory« 
Captain Isnard of the T/oucauie regiment suggested artillery to 
batter the face of itlm squace, preparatory to a final charge. 
General L^wendahl galloped up lo Saxe, crying, “ This is a great 
day for the king ; they will never escape 1 ** The nearest guns 
were planted m front of the assailants^ and used with effect. 
The infantry, led by Lowendahl, fastened itself on the sides of 
the square, the regiments of Normandy and Vaisseaux and tbe 
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IHsfti 'Brigade conspicuous above the rest. On the front, vraiting 
fot the cannon to do its work, were the Mawon du Roi, the Gendar- 
merie and all the light cavalry, under Saxe himself, the duke of 
Richelieu and count d’Estries, The left wing of the Allies was 
still inactive, and troops were brought up from Antning and 
Forttenoy to support the final blow. About 2 p m it was de- 
livered, and in eight minutes the square was broken. As the 
infantry retired across the plain in small stubborn groups the 
•French fire* still made havoc in their tanks, but all attempts 
to dose with them •were repulsed by the ternble volleys, and 
they regained the broken ground about Vfaon, whence they had 
come Cumberland himself and all the semor generals remained 
With the rearguard 

The losses at Fontenoy were, as might be expected, somewhat 
less than normally heavy when distributed over the whole of 
both armies, but exceedingly severe m the units really engaged 
Eight out of ninclcen regiments of Bntiah iufantty lost over 
«oo men, two of these more than 300. A tribute to the loyalty 
and disciplme of the British, as compared with the generality 
of armies m those days, may be found m the fact that the three 
Guards' regiments had no ** missing mten whatever The 23rd 
(Royal Welsh Fusiliers) had 3212 casualties Bbschlanger^s 
Hanoverian regiment .sufi^red even more heavily, and four 
others ^of that nation had 200 or more casualties The total 
loss was about 7500, that of the French 7200 The ‘Fiertch 

Royal " regiment lost 30 Officers and 614.5 ^inen > 
regimental casualties have been mentnoned alxivc The Dutch 
lost a bare 7 % of their strength 

Fontenoy was m the i8th century what the attack of the 
Prussian Guards at St Privat is to-day, a locu's dassteusiormihtsiry 
theonsts But the tcclinical features of the battle are completely 
overshadowed by its epic mterest, and above all it illustrates 
the permanent and unchangeable military characte ribUcs of the 
British and French nations. 

FONTBVRAULTy or FOKTEvnAm) (Lat Fms Ebraldt), a 
town of western France, m the department of Mame-et-Lowe, 
10 m 8 E of Saiimur by road and a J m from the confiiieuce of 
the llxiire and Vienne Pop (1906) 1279 It is situated m the 
midst of the forest of Fontevrault. The interest of the place 
centres in its abbey, which since r 80 4 has l>een utilized and abused 
as a central house of detention for convicts. The Chim^h (12th 
century), of which only the choir and apse are 'appropriated to 
divme service, has a beautiful nave formerly covered by four 
cupidas destroywl m There is a fifth cupola above the 

crossing In a chapel m the south transept are the effigies of 
Henry II lof England, of his wife Eleanor of Guionne, of Richard 
I 'of England and of IsiaMla of Angoultoe, wrfe of John of 
England—* Eleanor's being of oak and the 'rest of stone The 
cloister, refectory and chaptoiwhouso date from the 16th century. 
The ^second court of the abbey contains a remarkable buildingi 
the Tour d'fivmult<('ieth‘*oentury), which long went under the 
misnomer of shapisUeffufiSraiife, but was m reahty the old kitchen. 
Details smd 'diagrams will tofound m Viollet 4 e-<Duc ^6 DtcHonmire 
de VarchtUcture. There ^are three stories, the whole being 
surmounted liy a pyramidal structure. 

The Order of fmindfcd about 1100 by Robert 

of Arbrissel, who was born in the village of Arbrisselor Arhresec, 
ui the diocese of Rennes, and attained great fame as a preacher 
and ascetic The establishment was a double monastery, 
containing a nunnery of 300 nuns and*a monastery of eoo monks^ 
eepavated completely «80 that no 'communication was allowed 
except m the church; where the services were earned on ^in 
commoin ; there were, moreover, a hospital for 120 lepers 'and 
other'Stok, and a penitential^ (for fallen women, both worked by 
the>nuns. The liasis of the life was the BenedteUne nde, but the 
observance of abstinence amd silence went beyond it in stringency. 
The special feature of the institute was thal: the ablwss ruM 
theimonks as well as the nimSb At the beginning the order Imd 
a great vogue, and at the time of Robert’s death, 211:7, there 
were several monasteries and jobo'nuns $ afterwards the number 
of monasteries reached 57, all organized on the same plan. The 
iastitute never throve out of France ; tbeie were attempts to 
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introduce it tnto Spam and England : in England there 'Were 
three houses--at Ambreshury ( Axneblnirv in Wiltshire), Nuneaton, 
and Westwood m Wonestershirc The nuns m Enj^and as m 
France were recruited from the highest famihes, and riie abbess 
of Fontevrault, who was the supenor*‘gcneral of the whole order, 
was usually of the royal family of France 

See r H(Myol, Ihst des ordHs rclxgUuvs (1718), vi tc 12, 13 ; 
Max Heimbucher, Otflfifi und KoHfiref^Uiuneu ' 46 , the attSw 

Fontevrauld " in Wetzer and Write, Kxnhcfxhxuon (cd a), and 
in Heriog-Hauck* MAahm vklopAtUe (ed 3), supply iuU references 
to the literature The mo<st lecent monoj^raph is Itdouard, Pont- 
evrault et ses tnonumeoti (iBy), for the later history see art by 
Edmund Bishop Review (1886) (£ C. B ) 

FOOD (like the verb “ to feed,” from a Teutonic root, whence 
O Eng Joda , d “ fodder ” , connected with Gr irareicrOai, 
to feed), the general term for what is» eaten by man and other 
creatures for the sustenance of life 'Ihe scientific aspect of 
human food is dealt with under NtJtRTTiON and Dieietics 

iw/awryi— *The mfluence of a nnirmal diet upon the health of 
man (we exclude here the question of diet in lUncss, which must 
depend on the abnormal (onditions exuting) b^ins at the 
earliest stage of his life No food has as yet been fouiulsotju liable 
for the young of aRammals as iheir moilier’s milk This, however, 
has not been from want of seeking Dr Brouzet {Sur V education 
fhedictnaledes e>ijant$,\ p 165) had such a bad opinion of human 
mothers, that he expressed a wish for the state to interfere and 
prevtmt them from suckling their children, lest they should 
communicate immorality and disease ! A still more determined 
pessimist was the famous chemist Van Ilelmont, who thought 
life had been reduced to its present shortness by our inborn 
propensities, and proposed to substitute bread boiled in beer 
und honey for milk, whicli latter he calls “ brute’s food.'” Baron 
Justus von Liebig, as the result of his chemical researches, 
introduced a “ food for infants,” which m more modern days 
has been followed by a multiplication of patent foods A dose 
imitation of human milk may also be made by the addition to 
fresh cow’b milk of halt its bulk of soft water, m each pint of 
which has been mixed a heaped-up teaspoonful of powdered 
“ sugar of milk ” and a pinch of phosphate of lime These 
artificial substitutes for the natuml nutriment have their value 
where for any reason it is not available Tlie wholesomest food, 
however, for the first six months is certainly mother’s milk alone. 
A vigorous baby can indeed bear with impunity much rough 
usage, and often appears none the worse for a certain quantity 
of farinaceous food , but the majority do not get habituated to 
it without an exhibition of dislike which indicates rebellion of 
the bowels It is only when the teeth are on their way to the 
front, as shown by dribbhtig, that the parotid glands secrete 
an active saliva capable of digesting bread stuffs Till then 
anything but milk must be given tcnUtivcly, and considered 
m the light of a means of education for its future mode of nutrition. 

The time for weaning should be fixed partly by the child’s 
age, partly by the growth of the teeth Tlie first group of teeth 
nme times out of ten consists of tlie lower central front teeth, 
which may appear any time during the sixth and seventh month. 
The mother may then begin to diminish the number of suckling 
times ; and by a month she can have reduced them to twice 
a day, so as to be ready when the set ond group makes its way 
through the upper front gums to cut off the supply altogether. 
The third group, the lateral incisors and first finders, usually 
after the first anniversary of birth, give notice that sdid food 
can be chewed But it is prudent to let dairy milk form a con- 
siderable portion of the fare till the eye-teeth arc cut, which 
seldom happens till tlie eighteenth or twentieth month. 

Chtldho(d and Youth ^At this stage of life the diet must 
obviously be the best which is a transition from that of infancy 
to that of adult age Growth is not completed, but yet entire 
surrender of ever)'' consideraticm to the claim of growth is not 
possible, nor indeed desirable MoreoAcr, that alnindance of 
adipose tissue, or reserve new growth, which a baby can bear 
is an impediment to the due education of the muscles of the boy 
pr girl The supply of nutriment need not be so continuous as 
before, but at the same tone should be more frequent than for 
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the adult. Up to at least fourteen or fifteen years of age the rule 
should be four meals a day^ varied indeed^ but nearly equal m 
nutritive power and in quantity, that is to say, all moderate, 
all sufficient The maturity the body then reaches involves a 
hardening and enlargement of ^e bones and cartilages, and a 
strengthening of the digestive organs, which in healthy young 
persons enables us to dispense with some of the watchful care 
bestowed upon their diet. Three full meals a day are generally 
sufficient, and the requirements of mental training may be 
allowed to a certam extent to modify the attention to nutntion 
which has hitherto been paramount. 

Adrdts — It IS only necessary here to refer to the article on 
Dietetics (see also Vloetakianism) for a discussion of the food 
of normal adults , and to such headings as Dietary (for fixed 
allowances) or (ookKKv Different staple articles of food are 
dealt with under their own headings. For animals other than 
man see the respective articles on them. 

Among numerous 1x>oks on the subject, in addition to those 
enumerated under DisrrTics, see bir Henry Thompson's Foods and 
Feeding (180^ . Hart's Diet tn Sickness ana Health (1896) , Knight, 
Food and its Functions (1895) 

FOOD PRESERVATION. The preservation of food material 
beyond the short term during which it naturally keeps sound and 
eatable has engaged human thought from the earliest dawn of 
civilization. Necessity compelled man to store the plenitude 
of one season or place against the need of another. The hunter 
dried, smoked and salted meat and fish, pastoral man preserved 
milk m the form of cheese and butter, or fermented grape-juice 
into wine With the separation of country from town, the 
development of manufacturing nation as distinct from agricul- 
tural and food-prudu< ing people, the spreading of civilized man 
from torrid to arctic zones, the needs of travellers on land and 
sea and of armies on the march, the problem of the prevention 
of the natural decomposition to which nearly all food substances 
are liable became increasingly urgent, and forms to-day, next 
to the production of food, the most important problem m con- 
nexion with the feeding and the trade of nations. As long as tlie 
reasons of decomposition were unknown, all attempts at preser- 
vation were necessarily empirical, and of the numberless 
processes which have during modern times been proposed and 
attempted comparatively few have stood the test of experience. 
In the light of modem knowledge, however, the guiding principles 
appear to be very simple 

Very few organic materials undergo decomposition, as it 
were, of their own accord They may lose water by evaporation, 
and fatty substances may alter by the absorption of oxygen 
from the air. They are otherwise quite stable and unchangeable 
while not atta^ ked and eaten up by living organisms, or wlule 
the life with which they may be endowed is in a state of suspense. 
An apple is alive and m breathing undergoes its ripening clmnge , 
a gram of wheat is dormant and does not alter. A substance, 
m order to be a food material, must be decomposable under tlie 
attack of a living organism , the energy stored m it must be 
available to that stream of energy which wc call life, whether the 
life be in the form of the human consumer or of any lower 
organism All decomposition of food is due to the development 
within the food of living organisms. Under conditions under 
which living organisms cannot enter or cannot develop food 
keeps undecomposed for an indefinite length of time The 
problem of food preservation resolves itself, therefore, into that 
of keeping out or killing off all living things that might feed 
upon and thus alter the food, and as these organisms mamly 
belong to the family of moulds, yeasts and bacteria, modern food 
preservation is stnctl) a subject for the bacteriologist. 

The changes which food undergoes on keeping are easily 
intelligible when once their biological origin is recognized. 
Yeasts cause the decomposition of saccharine substances into 
alcohol and carbon dioxide, aietic and lactic ferments produce 
from sugar or from alcohol the organic acids causing the souring 
of food, moulds as a rule cause oxidation and complete destruc- 
tion of organic matter, nitrogenous or saccharine, while most 
|;>actena act mainly upon the nitrogenous constituents, producing 


albumoses and peptones and breaking up the complex albumen- 
molecule into numerous smaller molecules often allied to alka, 
loids, generally with the production of evil -smelling gases. 
These processes may go on simultaneously, but more frequently 
take place successively m the decomposition of food, one set of 
organisms taking up the work of destruction as the conditions 
become favourable to its development and unfavourable to its 
predecessor The organisms may come from the air, the soil 
or from animal sources The air teems with organisms which 
settle and may develop when brought upon a favourable nidus , 
the organic matter of the soil largely consists of fungoid hfe , 
while the intestinal canal and other mucous membranes of all 
animals harbour bacteria, saremae and other organisms in 
countless millions Whenever, therefore, food material is ex- 
posed to the air, or touched by the soil or by animals or man, 
it becomes infected with living cells, which by their development 
lead to its decomposition and destruction 

Fungoid organisms may be killed by heat or by chemicals , 
or their development may be arrested by cold, removal of water, 
or by the presence of agents inhibiting their growth though not 
destroying their life. All successful processes of food preservation 
depend upon one or other of these circumstances 

Preservation by HeaU — ^At the boilmg-pomt of water all livmg 
cells perish, but some spores of bacteria may survive for about 
three hours Few adult bacteria can live beyond 75° C (167® F ) 
in the presence of water, though dry heat only kills with certainty 
at 140® C (284® F ) Destruction of life takes place more rapidly 
in solutions showing an acid than a feebly alkaline reaction , 
hence acid fruit is more easily preserved than milk, which, 
when quite fresh, is alkaline. By cooking, therefore, food 
becomes temporarily sterile, until a fresh crop of organisms finds 
access from the air By repeated cooking all food can be in- 
definitely preserved. One of the most important functions of 
cookery is sterilization Civilized man unwittingly revolts 
against the consumption of non-stenle food, and the use of 
certain fungus-infected material 1$ an inheritance from barbarous 
ages, few materials of animal origin are eaten raw, and in 
vegetables some sort of sterilizing process is attempted by 
washing (of salads) or removal of the outer skin (of fruits) 
All preparation of food for the table, cooking being the most 
important, tends towards preservation, but is effectual only for 
a few hours or days at most, unless special means arc adopted 
to prevent reinfection. The housewife covering the jam with 
a thin paper soaked in brandy, or the potted meat with a thin 
layer of lard, attempts unconsciously to bar the road to bacteria 
and other minute organisms. To preserve food in a permanent 
manner and on a commercial scede it has to be cooked in a 
receptacle which must be sufficiently strong for transport, 
cheap, light and unattacked by the material m contact with it. 
None of the receptacles at present in use quite fulfils the whole 
of these conditions . glass and china are heavy and fragile, and 
their carriage is expensive; tinned iron, so-called tin-plate, 
is rarely quite unaffected by food materi^s, but owing to its 
strength, tenacity and cheapness, it is used on an ever-increasing 
scale The sheet iron, which formerly was made of soft wrought 
iron, now generally consists of steel containing but very little 
carbon , it is cleaned by immersion in acid and covered with a 
very thm layer of pure tin, all excess of tin being removed by 
hot rollers and brushes. The layer of tin, which formerly con- 
stituted from 3 to 5 % of the total weight of the plate, has, 
owmg to the mcreased price of tin and the improvement m 
machinery, gradually become so thm that its weight is only from 
I to 3%. Not rarely, therefore, the tm-surface is imperfect, 
perforated or pm-holcd* Tin itself is slightly attacked by all acid 
juices of vegetable or animal substances. With the exception 
of milk, all human food is slightly acid, and consequently all 
food that has been preserved m tm canisters contains variable 
traces of dissolved tm.* Happily, salts of tin have but little 
physiojogfoal action. Nevertheless, the employment of tin- 
plate for very acid materials, like tomatoes, peaches, &c , is very 
objectionable 

The process of preservation in canisters is carried out as 
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follows ---The canister, which has be^ ma 4 c either by the use 
of solder or by folding machinery only, is paoked with the material 
to be preserved, and a little water having been added to fill the 
mteistices the lid is secured by soldering or folding, generally 
the former Stenlization is effected by placing the tins in 
pressure chambers, which are heated by steam to iso^ C or more. 
The tins are exposed to that temperature for such time as 
experience has shown to be necessary to heat the contents 
throughout to at least loo^ C. The temperature is then allowed 
to fall slowly to below the boiling-point of water, when the 
tms can be taken out of the pressure chamber, or they are placed 
in pans filled with water or a solution of calcium chloride and 
are therein heated till thoroughly cooked Sometimes a small 
aperture is pierced through the lid, to allow of the escape of the 
expanding air, such holes being before cooling closed by means 
of a drop of solder This process, which was originally intro- 
duced by Francois Appert early in the 19th century, is employed 
on an enormous sesde, especially in America. The use of 
lacquered tins, having the inner surface of the tin covered with 
a heat-resistmg varnish, is gradually extending Imperfect 
sterilization shows itself m many cases by gas development 
within the tin, which causes the ends to become convex and 
drummy. More frequently than not the contents of the larger 
tms, containing meat or other animal products, are not absolutely 
"terile, but the conditions arc mostly such that the organisms 
which have survived the cooking process cannot develop When 
they can develop without formation of gas dangerous products 
of decomposition may be produced without showing themselves 
to taste or smel) Numerous cases of so-called ptomaine poison- 
ing have thus occurred , these are more frequently associated 
with preserved fish and lobster than with meats, although no 
class of preserved animal food is free from liability of ptomaine 
formation. The formation of poisonous substances has never 
been traced to preserved fruit or other material poor in nitrogen 
The mode of prcser\dng food in china or glass is quite similar, 
but the losses by breakage are not inconsiderable Food which 
has been preserved m tins is sometimes transferred to glass and 
re-stenhzed, the feeling agamst ** tinned ” food caused by the 
** Chicago scandals ** not having entirely subsided. Were it not 
for the facts that sterilization is rarely quite perfect, and that the 
food attacks the tin, the contents of tin canisters ought to keep 
for an indefinite length of time Under existing cu’cumstances, 
however, there is a distinct limit to the age of soundness of 
canned food. 

Preservation by Chemicals — Salt is the oldest chemical pre- 
servative and, either alone or m conjunction with saltpetre and 
with wood-smoke, has been used for many centuries, mainly as 
a meat preservative It is used either dry in layers strewn on 
the surface of the meat or fish to be preserved, or in the form of 
brine in which the meat is submerged or which is injected into 
the carcasses The preserving power of salt is but moderate 
It has the great advantage that in ordinary doses it is non- 
injunous, tlmt an excess at once betrays itself in the taste, and 
that It can be readily removed by soaking m water When 
aided by wood-smoke, which depends for its preservative power 
upon traces of creosote and formaldehyde, it is, however, quite 
efficient The addition of saltpetre is principally for the pur^se 
of givmg to the meat a bright pink tint The strongly saline 
taste of pickled meat or salted butter appears gradually to have 
become repugnant to a large part of mankind, and other pre- 
servatives have come into use, possessing greater bactericidal 
power and less taste The serious objection attaching to them 
IS discussed in the article Adulteration. At the present time 
the use of borax or boracic acid is almost universal in England. 
Meat which has been exposed to the vapours of formaldehyde, 
and has thus been superficially sterilized, is also coming into 
commerce in ihcreasing quantities. Formaldehyde m itself is 
distinctly poisonous, a^ has the property of combining with 
albuminoids and rendering them cqmpletely insoluble in the 
digestive secretions. Salicylic and bei^ic acids are not in- 
frequently used to stop fermentation qf saccharine beverages 
or ueterioration of so-called potted meats,’* which are supposed 


to last fresh and sweet on the consumer’s table for a considerable 
length of time Sulphurous acid and sulphites are chiefly used 
in the preservation of thin ales, wine and fruit, and sodium 
fluoride has been found m butter The whole of these substances 
possess decided and injurious physiological properties. Alcohol 
now rarely forms a preservative of food material, its employment 
being confined to small fruit. The use of sugar as a preservative 
depends upon the fact that, although in a dilute solution it 
IS highly prone to fermentation and other decomposition, it 
possesses bartencidal properties when in the form of a concen- 
trated syrup A sugar solution containing 30 % of water or less 
does not undergo any biological change , m the presence of 
organic acids, like those contained m fruit, growth of organisms 
IS inhibited when the percentage of water is somewhat greater 
Upon this fact depends the use of sugar in the manufacture of 
jams, marmalades and jellies Moulds may grow on the surface 
of such saccharine preparations, but the interior remains un- 
affected and unaltered 

Preservation by Drying — Food materials in which the percent- 
age of moisture is small fnot exceeding about 8 %) are but little 
liable to bacterial growths, at most to the attacks of innocent 
Pefttctlltum Nature preserves the germs in seeds and nuts, 
which are laden with otherwise decomposable food material, 
by the simple expedient of water removal The life of cereal 
grains and many seeds appears to be unlimited By the removal 
of water the most perishable materials, like meat or eggs, can be 
rendered unchangeable, except so far as the inevitable oxidation 
of the fatty substances contained m them is concerned and 
which IS independent of life-action The drying of meat, upon 
which a generation ago inventors bestowed a great deal of 
attention, has become almost obsolete, excepting for compara- 
tively small articles or animals, like ox tongues or tails and fish 
It has been superseded even among less civilized communities 
by the spread of canned food Fruit, however, is very largely 
preserved m the dried state Grapes arc sun-dried and thus form 
currants, raisins and sultanas, the last variety being often 
bleached by the addition of sulphites Plums, apples and pears 
are artificially dried in ovens on wooden battens or on wire 
sieves ; from the latter they are apt to become contaminated 
with notable quantities of zinc Excellent preparations of dried 
vegetables, including potatoes, carrots, onions, French beans 
and cabbages, are also manufactured 

The utilization of meat in the form of meat extract belongs to 
some extent to this class of preserved foods Its origin is due 
to J von Liebig and Max von Petlenkofer, and dates from the 
middle of the 19th century The soluble material is extracted 
mainly from beef, in Australia to some extent from mutton, 
by means of warm water ; the albumen is coagulated by heat 
and remo\ed, and the broths thus obtained are evaporated tn 
vacuo until the extract contains no more than about 20 % of 
water. One pound of extract is obtained from about 2$ lb of lean 
beef 

Preservation by Refngeratton — At or below the freezing-point 
of water fungoid organisms are incapable of growth and multipli- 
cation Although It has been asserted that many of them perish 
when kept for some time m the frozen condition, it is certain that 
the vast majority of bacteria and their germs remain merely 
dormant. Even so highly organized structures as cereal seeds 
do not suffer m vitality on being kept for a considerable length 
of time at the far lower temperature of liquid air Biological 
change is, therefore, arrested at free/ing-pomt, and as long as 
that temperature is maintained food material remains unaltered, 
except for physical changes depending upon the evaporation 
of water and of volatile flavounng matters, or chemical altera- 
tions due to oxidation 

Refrigeration, therefore, affords the means of keeping for a 
reasonably long time, and without the addition of any pre- 
serv^ative substance^ food in a raw condition It 1$ the only 
process of preservation which from a sanitary point of view 1$ 
entirely unobjectionable as ordinanly and properly employed^ 
Its introduction on a commercial scale has more powerfully 
affected the economic conditions of England and, to a less degree, 
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Ql,tbe.Uxuted iStaitos timtAW o 4 h«c>p|cienjtific advance ainoe the. 
eatahliahoittU oi r^lways aedateamlwts. Enormpus qaairntjea* 
oi fnozen carcassics, bnXtec,,(rui4 vegetables and fidx are in/tro- 
(h^LcedrUt the ire^b ppothtioa mta Orea/t Bntam andetoreduntd: 
zreqiuued. Extreme, fluetnattons of supply or of price have 
become ahno&t impossible, and the abundance of Austrabaaand 
New Zealand ranches, and of West Indian orchards, has been 
mada.readdy acueftbible*t4ithe British consumer. For household 
pprpoaes cooling, m loe-chests or ice-cbamhcrs sufhces to pre- 
servo^fopd on a comparatively small scabu The ice used for the 
purpose, comes, to a. small extent^ from naturab sources, .stored 
from*. the winter or imported from northern countnes^ a far 
1 a«gnr.quantdy» is artifkuiUy produced by the methods described 
m thaarUcla on Rei kioxkatino, which also contains an account 
of the means by uhich low temperatures are produced for 
industrial purposes of importation and storageu Fleets of 
steamships fitted with refrigerating machinery and insulated 
cold-rooms arc employed m carrying the food materials, which 
aiie. deposited m cold-stores, at docl», warehouses, marhets^d 
hotdsH The first cargo of iroaen meat was shipped in Ju]^a873 
from Mdbpume, but arrived in October ui aa.unsatisractory 
state.. In 1875-X876 sound fi;ozcn..meat came from. Anaeacai 
The.first.cargo oi frozen meat was .successfully brought to the 
United Kingdom .m 1880 from AustraJiain the '' Strajhleven,” 
fHtedwitb a BeH-Golemanau; machine.. The temperature iicthe 
co^torage rooms is generally kept near 34"* F., whilst m the 
chilling, chambers a somewhat ioweu:, and in the freezing room nr. 
cbambm.a much lower temperature (between 0^ and lo"’ F^) 
la maintained. The carcasses to be frozen, should be cooled 
slqwly.at first to ensure even freezmg throughoutand to prevent 
damagf by. the. unequal expansion of the outer layer of ice. 
The tcaroasses^ when freezing, must be hung separated 1 from each. 
otbac^.butior storage or transportation they are packed tightly? 
together.. Fish such as sahnoniis washed, thoroughly, cleansed, 
and frozen? on trays. Butter should be cooled as rapidly as 
pps«ble touabout lo"" E. ; its composition as.reg^ds proportion 
ot volatile fatty-acids, ^c., remains aJbsolutelv unaltered for 
years CheeseshouM only be coldrstored when neafly npe and 
should not be frozen. Eggs must bn carefullyc selected each 
one being , inspected by canmerhgbt. They are placed in cases 
holding about tliCce hundred, wluch. are taken first to >a room, 
m which they are slowly cooled to about 33® F., and are then kept 
itu atom 3ust below freeziag-pfont .s ParUcular attenUom must ibe 
raid to tha relative humulity of the air in egg stores. Fruit 
should bo quite fresh ; grap^ may be cbiUed to a6® F.^.while. 
lemonsxannot safely. bo kept at a lower temperatune tbani^(^®. 
The»time duimg, which soft fruit oan.heAkept even mxold-store. 
is4imUedi ami docs not exceed? about six weeks. 

In. the early days of« the ohillod-meat trade considerable 
prejudice existed agiunst stored meaU While, in many cases the 
fUvnnr of fresh meat is> ratbez; suppriot, the food, value 4s in no 
way altered bv cold-storage ^ 

PmmwUm fy PtekUng^pikir than SoU.’^'Ebt the mreservation 
of vegfs^tablcs, vinegarior other solutionnf acetic acid is used to 
athinjimd extent. ]Sgf$$ are. submerged m JLune-water or a dilute 
solution nl sochum silicate (soluble^lass). Qunog the storage 
of. eggji^ the more aqueous twhite of egg, yields by endosmosis a 
paction uiits water to the more concentrated yolk, which thereby 
exppada and renders Jts thin contamingTiuembrana. liable to 
rupjbim. Fish, such as aardines, apeats and salmon,) is preserved 


by racking nv olive or other oil 

T&atpcesemtion of tbemost imrartant dairy product, namely^ 
ini]k,.de$ery^a.ficp^ratG noticcu. It has already been stated that 
alkaline hq\,ud8^1ike milk, axe more cbBicult to sterdize bv heat 
than acid materials In consequence of the alteration Jn flavour 
which milk undergoesJby long continued boding, ^nd of the fact 

1 Pirna0»Uivi,»wa the a^kilo*byrMary Pennington. im .the. 

hook" far /ocy (^908) of the U,S, Dept of Agriculture, pp 197-Z06, 
v 4 th illustrations of chickens kept in cold storage for two and three 
years^ Thte resulta there shown cast^ consitHWabti douM on thh 
efiteiaaqyiiof efuen'relxiffevntvinijso ?lae aaan ** iadefinito?'" pemdtjia 
Q|BiMeraad . and it is laaggestedi that .the consumption of.fsoienmeat 
iQax;^eaUy sccoutution vanous modem diseases. 


milk foimg perhaps the beat medium for the gjcowth and 
pfQpagation.of bactenal organisms, there is excgptiohal difficulty 
m its sterilization. As secreted ^ a healthy cow it ts a perfectly 
sterile fluid, and, a$ shown by Sir. J. Lister, whdn drawn under 
aseptic conditions and kept under such, it remaitis definitely 
fresh and sweet. Bkctenairand other polhition at the time of 
milking , arises from the animal, the stable, the milker and the 
vessels. In animals suffenr^ from tuberculosis and otUi^r 
bacterial affections the milk may be infected within the udder 
Milk as it reaches the consumer rarely contains less than 50,000 
bacteria and often man^ malHons per cubic centimetre In fresh 
country cream too millions per cubic^centimetre are not unusual. 
Ihese bacteria are of many kinds, some of them spore-bearing. 
The spores are more difficult to kill than the adult organism. 
The first step towards preservation is the removal of the dirt 
unavoidably present, to the particles of which a considerable 
proportion of the bacteria adhere. Filtration through cloths or, 
better, the passing of the milk. through centrifugals effects that 
removal. Subsequent treatment is' preferably preceded by a 
hreakmg-up of the larger fat-globules by the projection of a jet 
of the milk under high pressures a.gamat a steel or agute plate, 
a process known as homogenizing. From homogenized milk the 
cream separates slowly, and does not form the coherent layer 
thrown up by ordinary milk Heating is then effected either after 
bottling or by passing the milk continuously through pipes in 
which It IS heated to from 160*^ to 170® F, By a repetition of 
the heating process on two or 'more succeeding days, complete 
stenllzatbn may be effected, although a single treatment is 
suflioient to render the milk stable for a few days M^ny forms 
of pasteurizing apparatus for milk are in .use Since the general 
introduction of pasteurization of the skim-milk used in Denmark 
for the feeding of calves and pigs, tuberculosis in these animals 
has practically disappeared. Un the continent of Europe the use 
of sterilized milk' is now very general In Ertgland it has fbund 
littb favour m households, but is making rapid progress on board 
ship. 

Milk which has been condensed has for many years found a 
most extensive sale The first efforts to condense and thus 
preserve milk date from 1835, when an English patent was 
granted to Newton ^ In 1849,?; N'HOrsford prepared condensed 
milk, with the addition of lactose Commercially successful milk 
condensation began in 1856. The milk is heated to about 
t8o® *F, and filled into large copper vacuum pans, after having 
been mixed with from 10 to 12 parts of sugar per loo parts of 
milk Evaporation takes place in the pans at about 122^ F, 
and IS carried on till the milk is boiled down to such concentration 
that 100 parts of the condensed milk, including the sugar, 
contain the solids of 300 parts of milk.. Sweetened condensed 
milk, ^ although rarely quite steriW,^keeps indefinitely, and is 
invariably brought anto commerce in tin canisters The prepara- 
tion of sweetened condensed milk forms one of the most iraportaixt 
branches of hianufactare in Si^tzerland and is steadiljr increasing 
in England Although milk ‘can quite* well bte preserved in-the 
formjof condOnsed unsweetened mirk, whicixflfeteticafly possesses 
immense advantages over the sweetened milk m* which the 
bdlhnce between caxbohydtates and albmnmoids is very tm* 
favourable, such'xuisweetenetftelkhas'-found Httle or tie? favour. 
Milk powder IS maiwfactnrcd under various patents, the most 
successful’^ which depenchf-iippirtWe addition of sodihm bi* 
carbonate and the subsequent rapid evaporation of the milk on 
Steanr-heated^fevolvmg iron cyhndOnr Milk powder made from 
skim-milk keeps welt for considteabW periods, but fullKTcam 
mdk develops rancid or taHbwy flkvoursrby-the oxidation of the 
finely dxvwfed'faitter-fat Itds lai|[ely employed m the prepara** 
tion ofiso-callMmilk chocoiktes (O 

FDOlifOW pi, modem fooiSh, frOm a T^e Latm use of 
bdllOws, a ball fiffbdwith air/ for a stupid person, a jester, 
a wmd-hkg)^ h bWfOonw* jester 

The'tlkss^of professjonaJ (fools or*jesters, which reached itk 
ddminat^point of influence andreeagiuzed place and functiibh 
in the sociai organism during the middle ages, appears to have 
existed }h aff‘t&es and countries Not only have there always 
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bcenini3iv5du£|l5 niEi1wrii,U/ inclii^^ed ^ijddwfiid to amtis9,othei;si ; 

tbpic bps Jbeeot bpsude? Wiinp^t Cipmmfinifte$‘a ddit^tp class, the 
mfimbwrapt wbijcljirhai^e used thelj powers or weaknesses m this 
<S];eqtoQn aa 4 rejj^eA ^ JJ^ellhoocL Sava^i 

juggteWik^ediqfne-ineo^i&nd ^ven pne's^s, have certain^ much ifi 
common .with the jester py^ prCjfqSsidh Them existed in ancient 
Greece distmct daes pf prpfessed ibols, whose hkb^ts were not 
cssfifAtiaJIy^diiSerent from taosp of jesters of ti\e middle ages 
Ot the behaviour pi 'one of thfesp;^ named Phafb. Xtno^on ha 3 
gifren a picturesque accoui^t in the of iflAcedon 

IS fipid to have possessed "a court fdPh *^d certamjy these (as 
well as jpourt poets and fconrt phlldsophcrs>^h whbm they have 
soxneibimes been not unrcasonablV confounded) 'were* common 
majiumber of the petty^courts at tnkt era of cMlfeation Scurrae 
and mmones wore the Roman parallels of the medieval Witty 
fool, and during the empve the manufacture of human mon- 
strositijes was a regular practice, slaves of this kind^ being much 
in request to relieve the languid hours. The jester again has 
from time aramemorialr existed at eastern courts Witty stones 
axe toM.pf Babalul»(seeiDTtetbeh 3 ft, s.v ) thfe jester of Htiruii al- 
Reilud, whifJbi have.l^ng .bad a pjaoe in Western fiction. Oh the 
conquest of Mexico epurt fools' and d^otoed human jcreatures 
of all kinds were found at the court of Mbntexuma Bht that 
mononah. no. doubt hitmpon one gr^at cause of ;tUk’* favour of 
monarebs^ for this dm /when hd said ^ that more anstrUctiOn 
was* to ^be gathered' fnsm^'thm^tli^ frbm*^ wiser *mcn^ifop they 
dated to teirthe truth " DStree*, nthls^ssay OfHke Cicimi and 
FjooU of ^akesp^cute, has made^ a nmefold di^dsion of English 
fools, according to quality andifplaea^ of ^employments OiS the 
domestic fool, thecity or oo^pratjon fcol, the tavern ^ooj, the fool 
of the my^temes and mpralitics last is generally called the 
** vice,” and is theor^inal of fhfe/stag^ clbwnsso common among 
tlia dramatists of the time of EBisabeth, and who embody so 
much of the wit of Shakespejarc * A very palpable classification 
IS that which distinguish'd between such creatures as were chosen 
to excite to laughter friom gome deformity of mind or body, and 
such aft were- so chosen for.a certain (to all'apiijearance generally 
very shallow) alertness of mmd and power of repartee, — or bnefly, 
butts and jwits The dress of the regular court fboi of the middie 
age^ was not altogether a rigjd hnifotm Tb judge ftom the prints 
illuminations which are the sources of our knowledge on this 
matter, it seems to have changed considerably from time to lime 
The head was shaved, the coat was motley, and the breeches tight, 
with generally one leg different in colour from the other The 
head was covered with a garment ^resembhng a monk's' cowl, 
which fell over the breast and shbuidcfrs, and * often bore 
asses’ ears, and was crested with a cockscomb, while* bolls 
hung from various parts of the attire The fool’s bkuble was 
a short staff bearing a ridiculous hfead, to which was some^ 
times attached an inflated bladder, by means* of whieh sham 
castigations were effected A Ibng petticoat* was also* ooca^ 
sionally worn, but seems to have bdonged rather to* the'-idiuts 
than to the wits 

The fool’s business was 'to amtiso his mastery to e^te^hiso 
to laughter by sharp contrast, to prevent the ovsrioppDieBSKin 
of state affairs, and, in harmony withfa weH*-known phyatologajsftl 
precept, by his liveliness at *mea)s<*to assist hisdord^S' digesOiom 
The names and the witticisms of many of the offiieial jeeteia at 
ttie courts of Edropc have been preserved by popular cristate 
records In England the list is dong* between Httard, tho fooliol 
Edmund Ironside, and' Muckle Johm the fool ofifChaxbft\l«, 
and probably the last offic^i^l royal fool>of ^England Many are 
remembered from some connexion withgeiwrail or hcorary hoatoiry t 
Sbpgan was attached to lEMWord* , andi later waai published 
a collectien of poor jests**ascnbed*^)to*hiiti) tot which* Andqew 
BPordb’s name was uttaehhd; but^without tautfaonty. 

Will Sommers, of'tWji thne oP'Hhaty VIIIl, seems to have 
been a kmd-diearted^as*Welh*aa'a’Witty*^mainv and occasionallgr 
used his inffuenice th^'* killgi fbo goodi<and charitable 
tjurposes. A*rmm> vHhte; ih* hte* givfes a fall 

db^pi^w of Sommers, * aiv#^*itMiri>dil^^ footed 


• Only 'this much, h^ xvsq ti poo»- man's friend, 

And he^i the wulovr otton'in her end 

The king wohld ^ever w\m.% tfia would cr.vo, 

For W|d} nu i.XfWtm{; kn^vo ’ 

'ni» literatmw of libe^riMllimveduttcljr soccaedinff hn dorth ift 
full of alluoioRS'CoiiWUl SGamnem 

Rwhtivd T«rl«ten,>fuuous aoio aamie aotor^ Mnnon. boomittod 
from any list of jesters A book of Tarleton’s /«/9 was publu^dl 
m andi'tOfjBtfafcr widi hisifVsmiaM/ of Fmftatarv, w«jS re> 
prmted by BUbwell PbiU^fo# tboiShakosnsave SoticOyiui 
Archie Atmstrongj im a tooifnee>u8e of wit and tonme ayauuih 
taud, lost hiB office and was ibanishcd idio court l^e e«>" di w >t> 
of thearchbisbi^ agamst the poor fool if not the kast ttem of the 
evidence which cwiviota him of a certain nairow-muidetbiesa 
and pettmtfs In French hiftory, too, the figure of the courtt 
jester flits aeress the gay or sombre scene at tunes widiifantastic 
efiect. Caillette and Tnboulet are well-known chaisaoters of the 
times of Francis I Tnlxmlet i^ipean in Rafceliaish romanoo, 
and IS the (hero lof Victor Hugo’s Jj Boi r’onmsfyMtid, with some 
change^ of Verdi’s opera >RigolgiUr , whdihiOlur^ the fathe and 
acute Oasoon/ who'waa aoickiseia friend of> Hmiry'UIi, u •poD* 
twiye(d'.with'c«wa 9 id«raW«(jusfhe» by Dumas'in hisiAbns'rfa 
Mmsotmu, In'iGermany Ruddlphiiof Haheh iiTjiy hod his Pfaiffi 
Cappadoxj Makimliair I< htsjKunavotPdtoiRwsoni^whasc fe atm ie s j 
af'W^ as>ithafo>of Will iS<M(UnM»r,>have> been <pnseeved by the 
pliNeil'of Hd^ti)j aHdinauiy aipslityioonrt<iti jefted after jjedtei 

lihte m'thetiO^'cenitarjn appeared 'Lti Sethbaum Astmu dt 
H^rfiikfoywhich is one of.thoinost raasaidchble books •erce written 
about a jestest It is by Giulw Cesaiw Crote^ m >sti>set'mnsKian<of 
Bolograa/ and is o comicrohuace giving an acconitt ofi’tbe 
oppearaoiceiat the court of Albowiikuig of thO(Lonf)bas^ro{,a 
peasant wondedul in ughnesg, g()icjd.fiansaTaQ4i>wU. Tha4)0^ 
wasv for aitime ithe most p^^mlar iiniltal^ A great jiumhier-a>£ 
cdltiona and itraasls^ioasi apfjmredit and. it was even ,vewj^c;d,, 
Ihough flotiQU, boih>thn<chiuw«ttii and r the, career of BpttoJdo 
a«eltyp^«a^^of the jc(fter„ Th«t,thet,pnva(tft)i«)l existed « ,latp 
as the iSthiwntwry ».p«ovedhy Swift-’# tpitt^ion Hitky degree, 
the eadiOfSu^lkifijeatcy, 

Soc Vii>ga 4 GisckttMU>d*nUafHarnm){ljolpngnrr 99 )<l PoflMlmTVk# 
Iltsiery of CuvW.FoW* (** 53 ^ (W| ft*,) 

FOOIS, FEAST OF‘><Wt; foUmmti 

Fr^ fiUtdts naroflifeffiOBftwwt l)tw i |^ a\i ie. quagtireligious 

festivate winch, dunsgithn mjddle-aKW* the 
counterpart of thfl seculaSireyeh-ieaotlhOihvrd p£,Ui«rulc.>, ^ 
celebratsonsiare dweeiUy traqeabla to tlisi pagaq Sgturnauh of 
ancient iRtene, which im spite of tho-conyersion of the Empire 
to Cbnatounty, and of the dmunasation of bishopg^and ep^- 
astical councils centuMiad to ibe, celebrated by tho people on the 
Kalends' of 'January wiUiiall their oldi licence The custom, 
indeed, so fa* fromi dyingi out> was adopted by the barbarian 
conquorore and spneadt amodg the, Christian Goths, in Spami 
Franks <m''Gaui> AleaowHU, in Gennany. and Anglp-Saxons m 
BntaRu Sdlateiaftibe sfiUh century, Bi^op Burchard uf Worms 
tiiibuglifeitneMfsa«y)to-fulm«nat«<agg*ist.-^a excesses connected 
with' Jts(Zhiar«<wmt)X«K<ic<,5,v,ldtgge, lot. 14^, p. 965). 

Thca, juifcAf It Appears to hevaibaan smkingvtnteiobhyion among 
the people, the dergg'themsolva&tggve. it> theroluuACter of a 
spMiTiOtxeligKiHstfestlval* Cectasmdays semp early to have been 
setiapMrhAi npacial, {esUvals,£or,,difIeTenji; ordersnof the cleigy . 
therfeaslMdStiSjtepbeia {December, 26) for tbc,deacains,St John's 
dmr {Decambfln »i>) for tha pnests,, Holy. Innocents’ l^y tlie 

boys, and fM die sub-deacons Cummcision, the. Bpmbany, 
orttbfiiisthgof Januaryi The Feast oi{ Holy Innocents became 
a regular festival of clw]fdnn> uv.whi^ia boy, elected by, his 
feUoww of the/, choir sQhae}> functioned solemnly as, bishop or 
archbishlsp, sumoundedf by the,«lder cbeir-boya as hi^ clergy, 
whjle-the'«aRCnaiand')Cdrei)<'Cleigy tqokithe humhler seats, At 
first daiMtiS'Ho ewdanpe toprove tbat,tl^ celebrations were 
oharaotenaadibyganyAppai^ indecorous, behaviour ; but in.thd 
lath century such belmivouf' had beoomiie the rule In ,ts 3 o 
'Jean: Belethi ofothhidlQCesenpfrAmienai ca]l,s the festival of the 
tofe-deaconsf /rshfw sUtJUirum (M^pie, Patrol lat 21', p, 79!)^ 
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The burlesque ritual which cnaracterized the Feast of Fools 
throughout the middle ages was now at its height. A young 
sub-deacon was elected bishop^ vested in the episcopal tnstguta 
(except the mitre) and conducM by his fellows to the sanctuary. 
A mock mass was begun^ during which the lections were read 
cum farsta, obscene songs were sung and dances performed^ 
cakes and sausages eaten at the altar^ and cards and dice played 
upon It. 

This burlesquing of things universally held sacred^ though 
condenmed by serious-minded theologians, conveyed to the 
child-like popular mmd of the middle ages no suggestion of 
contempt, though when belief in the doctrines and rites of 
the medieval Church was shaken it became a ready instrument 
m the hands of those who sought to destroy them Of this kind 
of retribution Scott m The Abbot gives a vivid picture, the 
Protestants interrupting the mass celebrated by the trembling 
remnant of the monks m the ruined abbey church, and insisting 
on substituting the traditional Feast of P'ools. 

This naive temper of the middle ages is nowhere more con- 
spicuously displayed tiian in the Feast of the Ass, which under 
various forms was celebrated m a large number of churches 
throughout the West The ass had b^n introduced into the 
ritual of the church in the 9th centmy, representing either 
Balaam’s ass, that which stood with the ox beside the manger 
at Bethlehem, that which carried the Holy Family into Egypt, 
or that on which Christ rode in tnumph into Jerusalem. Often 
fhe ass was a mere incident m the Feast of Fook , but sometimes 
he was the occasion of a special festival, ndiculous enough to 
modem notions, but by no means intended in an irreverent 
spirit, The three most notable celebrations of the Feast of the 
Ass were at Rouen, Beauvais and Sens. At Rouen the feast 
was celebrated on Christmas Day, and was intended to represent 
the times before the coming of Christ. The service opened with 
k procession of Old Testament characters, prophets, patriarchs 
and Rincs, together with heathen prophets, including Vugil, 
the chief figure being Balaam on his ass. The ass was a hollow 
wooden effigy, within which a priest capered and uttered pro- 
phecies. The procession was followed, inside the church, by 
k curious combination of ritual office and mystery play, the text 
of which, according to the Ordo proccsstoms astnorum secundum 
Roihomagensem usum, is given in Du Cange. 

Far more singular was the celebration at Boauvais, which was 
held on the 14th of January, and represented the flight into 
Egypt A richly caparisoned ass, on which was seated the 
prettiest girl m the town holding m her arms a baby or a large 
doll, was escorted with much pomp from the cath^ral to tlie 
church of St £tienne There the procession was received by 
the priests, who led the ass and its burden to the sanctuary 
Mass was then sung , but instead of the ordinary responses to 
the Introit, Kyne, Gloria, &c , the congregation chanted “ Hm- 
ham ” (Hee-haw) three times. The rubric of the mass for this 
feast actually runs In fine Mtssae Sacerdos versus ad populum 
vice, he mtssa est, Hinhannabti * populus veto vice, Deo GroHas, 
ter respondehit Htnham, Htnkam, Htnkam (At the close of the 
mass the priest turning to the people instead of saying, lie mtssa 
cf/, shall Dray thnee • the people, instead of Deo grattas, shall 
Ihnce respond Hee-haw, Hee-haw, Hee-haw) 

At Sens the Feast of the Ass was associated with the Feast 
of Fools, celebrated at Vespers on the Feast of Circumcision. 
The clergy went in procession to the west door of the church, 
where two canons received the ass, amid joyous chants, and led 
It to the precentcr’s table Bizarre vespers followed, sung 
falsetto and consisting of a medley of extracts from all the 
vespers of the year Between the lessons the ass was solemnly 
fed, and at the conclusion of the service was led by the precentor 
out into the square before the church {conductus ad ludos) , 
water was poured on the precentor’s head, and the ass became 
the centre of burlesque ceremonies, dancing and buffoonery 
being carried on far into the night, while the clergy and the 
senous-minded retired to matins and bed 

Various efforts were made during the middle ages to abolish 
the Feast of Fools Thus m 1 198 the chapter of Pans suppressed 


its more obvious indecencies ; m xsxo PojMT IhxuJcent III. 
forbade the feasts of pnests, deacons and sub-deacons altogether ; 
and in XS46 Innocent IV. threatened those who disobeyed this 
prohibition with excommunication. How little effect this had^ 
however, is shown by the Uct that in 1265 Odo, grdibishop of 
Sens, could do no more than prohibit the obscene excesses of 
the feast, without abolishing the feast itself ; that in X444 the 
university of Pans, at the request of certain bishops, addressed 
a letter condemning it to all cathedral chapters ; and that King 
Charles VII, found it necessary to order all masters in theology 
to forbid it in collegiate churches. The festival was, m fact, 
too popular to succumb to these efforts, and it survived through- 
out Europe till the Reformation, and even later m France; 
for m 1645 Mathurin de Neur6 complains m a letter to Pierre 
Gassendi of the monstrous foolenes which yearly on Innocents’" 
Day took place in the monastery of the Cordeliers at Antibes. 
“ Never did pagans,” he writes, “ solemnize with such extrava- 
gance their superstitious festivals as do they. . . . The lay- 
brothers, the cabbage-cutters, those who work m the kitchen 
occupy the places of the clei^ m the church. They don the 
sacerdotal garments, reverse side out. They hold in their hands 
books turned upside down, and pretend to read through spectacles 
in whicli for glass have been substituted bits of orange-peel.” 

Sec B Picart, Cirimonies $t couiumes rehgteuses de tous Us peuples 
(J723) » dw Tilliot, MImoires pour sermr d Vhtstmre de la fite des 
Fohs (I^tisanne, 1741), Aiin6 ChercBt, Nouvelles recherches sur la 
fite des Innocents et la fite des Fous dans plusteurs igltses et notamment 
dans celle de Sens (Pans, 1853) , Schne^ans in Muller’s Zextschnft 
fur deutsche huUurgeschichte (1858) , H whmer, art “ Narrenfest " 
in Herzog-Hauck, Realencyklop (cd 1903) , Du Cange, Glossanum 
(ed 1884), s Vi ” Festum Asinorumi** 

Foolscap, the cap, usually of conical shape, with a cockscomb 
running up the centre of the back, and with bells attached, worn 
by jesters and fools (see Fool) , also a conical cap worn by 
dunces The name is given to a size of writing or printing paper, 
varying m size from 12 x 15 in. to 17 x 13J m (see Paper) The 
name is derived from the use of a ” fool’s cap ” as a watermark. 
A German example of the watermark dating from 1479 was 
exhibited in the Caxton Exhibition (1877). The New English 
Dictionary finds no trustworthy evidence for the introduction of 
the watermark by a German, Sir John Spielmann, at his paper- 
mill at Dartford in 1580, and states that there is no truth m the 
familiar story that the Rump Parliament substituted a fool’s cap 
for the royal arms as a watermark on the paper used for the 
journals of parliament. 

FOOL’S PARSLEY, in botany, the popular name for Aethusa 
Cynaptum, a member of the family Umbelltferae, and a common 
weed m cultivated ground. It is an annual herb, with a fusiform 
root and a smooth hollow branched stem i to 2 ft high, with 
much divided (ternately pinnate) smooth leaves and small com- 
pound umbels of small irregular white flowers The plant has a 
nauseous smell, and, like other members of the order (^.g hemlock, 
water-dropwort), is poisonous. 

FOOT, the lower part of the leg, in vertebrate animals consisting 
of tarsus, metatarsus and phalanges, on which the body rests 
when in an upright position, standing or moving (see Anatomy 
Superficial and Artistic , and Skeleion Appendtetdor) The 
word IS also applied to such parts of invertebrate animals as serve 
as a foot, either for movement or attachment to a surface. 

” Foot ” is a word common in various forms to Indo-European 
languages, Dutch, voet, Ger Fuss, Dan. fod, &c. The Aryan root 
IS pod-, which appears in Sans pad, Gr. iroGs, ttoGov, and Lai. 
pes, pedis From the resemblance to the foot, in regard to its 
sition, as the base of anything, or as the lowest member of the 
dy, or in regard to its funcuon of movement, the word la 
applied to the lowest part of a hill or mountain, the plate of a 
scwmg-machine which holds the material m position, to the part 
of an organ pipe below the mouth, and the like In prmting the 
bottom of a type is divided by a groove into two portions known 
as “feet” ProbaUy referring to thq beating of the rhythm 
with the foot in dancing, the Gr iroG« and Lat. pes were applied in 
prosody to a grouping of syllables, one of which is stres^edA 
forming the division of a verse. ” Foot,” foot-soldier, wa^ 
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formerly, with an ordinal number prefixed, the name of the 
infantry regiments of the British army It is now superseded by 
territorial designations, but it still is used in the four regiments of 
the infantry of the Household^ the Foot Guards As a lineal 
measure of length the foot ” is of great antiquity, estimated 
originally by the length of a man’s foot (see Weights and 
Measures) For the ceremonial washing of feet, see Maundy 
Thursday 

FOOT-AND-MOUTH DISEASE (Aphthous Fever, Epizootic 
Aphtha, Eczema Epizootica), a virulent contagious and ipoculable 
malady of animals, characterized by initial fever, followed by the 
formation of vesicles or bbsters on the tongue, palate and lips, 
sometimes in the nostrils, fourth stomach and intestine of 
cattle, and on parts of the body where the skin is thin, as on the 
udder and teats, between the claws, on the heels, coronet and 
pastern The disease begins suddenly and spreads very rapidly 
A rise of temperature precedes the \esicular eruption, wdiich is 
accompanied by salivation and a peculiar “ smackmg ” of the 
lips The vesicles gradually enlarge and eventually break, 
exposing a red raw patch, which is very sensitive The animal 
cannot feed so well as usual, suffers much pain and inconvenience, 
loses condition, and, if a milk-yielding creature, gives less milk, or, 
if pregnant, may abort More or less lameness is a constant 
symptom, and sometimes the feet become \ ery much diseased and 
the animal is so crippled that it has to be destroyed It is often 
fatal to young animals It is transmitted by the sain a and the 
discharges from the vesicles, though all the secretions and 
excretions are doubtless infective, as well as all articles and 
places soiled by them This disease can be produced h) injecting 
the saliva, or the lymph of the vesicles, into the lilood or the 
peritoneal cavity ^ 

If we were to judge by the somewhat vague de^^mptions of 
different disorders by Greek and Roman writers, this disease has 
been a European malady for more than 2000 years But no 
reliance can be placed on this evidence, and it is not until we 
reach the 17th and 18th centuries that we find trustworthy proof 
of Its presence, when it was reported as frequently prevailing 
extensively m Germany, Italy and France During the 19th 
century, owing to the vastly extended commercial relations 
between civilized countries, it has, like the lung-plague, become 
widely diffused. In the Old World its effects arc now experienced 
from the Caspian Sea to the Atlantic Ocean Hungdty, Lo^^e^ 
Austria, Bohemia, Saxony and Prussia were invaded in 1834 
Cattle in the Vosges and in Switzerland were attacked in 1837, and 
the disease extending to France, Belgium and Holland, reached 
England in 1839, and quickly spread over the three kingdoms (see 
also under Agriculture) At this time the importation of 
foreign animals into England was prohibited, and L . cs supposed 
that the infection must have been introduced by surplus ships’ 
stores, probably sheep, which had not been consumed during the 
voyage This invasion was followed at intervals by eleven distinct 
outbreaks, and since 1902 Great Bntain has been free of foot-and- 
mouth disease From the observations of the best authorities it 
would appear to be an altogether exotic malady in the west of 
Europe, always mvading it from the east , at least, this has been 
the course noted m all the principal invasions It was introduced 
into Denmark in 1841 , and into the United States of America in 
1870, from Canada, where it had been earned by diseased cattle 
from England It rapidly extended through cattle traffic from 
the state first invaded to adjoining states, but was eventually 
extinguished, and does not now appear to be known in North 
Amenca. It was twice introduced into Australia in 1872, but was 
stamped out on each occasion It appears to be well known in 
India, Ceylon, Burma and the Straits Settlements In 1870 it 
was introduced into the Andaman Islands by cattle imported 
from Calcutta, where it was then prevailing, and in the same year 
It appeared m South America. In South Africa it is frequently 
epizootic, causing great inconvenience, owing to the bullocks 
used for draught purposes becoming unfit for work. These cattle 
also spread die contagion It is not imptribable that it also 
prevails in central Africa, as Schwemfurth alludes to the cattle 
of the Dinkas suffering from a disease of die kind. 
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Though not usually a fatal malady, except in very young 
animals, or when malignant, yet it is a most serious scourge. 
Tn one year (1892) in Germany, it attacked 150,929 farms, with 
an estimated loss to the owners of £7,500,000 stciling. It is 
transmissible to nearly all the domestic animals, but its ravages 
are most sc\ ere among cattle, sheep, goats and swine Human 
beings are also liable to infection 

The treatment of affected animals comprises a laxative diet, 
with salines, and the application of antiseptics and astrmp^nts to 
the sores The preventive measures recommended are, i^)lation 
of the diseased animals, boiling the milk before use, and thorough 
disinfection of all places and sulistances which are capable of 
conveying the infection 

FOOTBALL, a game between two opposing sides pla>ed with 
a Urge inflated ball, which is propelled either by the feet alone or 
by both feet and hands 

Pastimes of the kind were known to many nations of antiquity, 
and their existence among savage tribes, such as the Maoris, 
Faroe Islanders, Philippine Islanders, Polynesians and Eskimos, 
points to their primitive nature In Gree(e the eV«rKvpo« 
seems to ha\ e borne a resemblance to the modern game Of this 
we read in Smith's DtcUonary of AyUiqnitie^ — “ It was the game 
at football, placed in much the same way as witli us, by a great 
number of persons dnidcd into two parties opposed to one 
another ” Amongst the Romans the harpastuw, derived from 
the Greek verb apTrufo), I seize, thus showing that carrying the 
hall was permissible, bore a certain resemblance Basil Kennett, 
m his Romae anttquae noitha, terms this missile a “ larger kind 
of ball, which they played with, dividing into two companies and 
striving to throw it into one another’s goals, which was the 
conquering cast ” Ibe harpastutn was a gymnastic game and 
probably played for the most part indoors The real Roman 
football was played with the inflated folbs, which was kicked from 
side to side over boundaries, and thus must have closely resembled 
the modem Association game Tradition ascribes its introduction 
in northern Europe to the Roman legions It has been played m 
Tuscany under the name of Calao from the middle ages down to 
modern times 

Regarding the origin of the game in Great Britain the Roman 
tradition has been generally accepted, although Irish antiquarians 
assert that a \ anety of football has been payed m Ireland for 
over 2000 years In early times the great football festival of the 
year was Shrove Tuesday, though the connexion of the game 
with this particular date is lost in obscurity William Fitz- 
stephen, m his lit story 0] London (about 117s), speaks of the 
young men of the city annually going into the fields after dinner 
to play at the well-known game of ball on the day quae dtetiur 
Carmlevaria As far^as is known this is the first distinct mention 
of football m England It was forbidden by Edward II (1314) 
in consequence of ** the great noise in the city caused by hustling 
over large balls {rageries de grosses pehtes) ” A clear reference is 
made ad pilam . pedinam ” m the Rotuli Gausarum, 39 
Edward III (1365), memb 23, as one of the pastimes to be 
prohibited on account of the decadence of archery, and the same 
thing occurs in 12 Richard II c 6(1388) Both Henry VIII and 
Elizabetli enacted laws against football, which, both then and 
under the Stuarts and the Georges, seems to have been violent to 
the point of brutality, a fact often referred to by prominent 
writers Thus Sir Thomas Elyot, in his Boke named the Govemour 
(1531), speaks of football as'being “ nothyng but beastely fury 
and extreme violence, whereof proceedeth hurte and conse- 
quently rancour and mahee do remayne with thym that be 
wounded, wherefore it is to be put m petpetual silence.” In 
Stubbes’ Anatomte of Abuses (1583) it is referred to as “a 
devebshe pastime and hereof groweth envy, rancour and 
malice, and sometimes brawling, murther, homicide, and great 
effusion of blood, as experience daily teacheth ” Fifty years 
later (1634) Davenant is quoted O*' Hone’s Table-Booli) as 
remarking, “ I would now make a safe retreat, but methinks I am 
stopped ^ one of your heroic games called football ; which I 
cdnceive (under your favour) not very conveniently civil m the 
streets, especially in such irregular and narrow roads as Crooked 
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Lane Yet it argues vour courage, much like your mibtary 
pastime of throwing at cocks, since you have long allowed these 
two valiant exercises m the streets ** 

An evidence of its old popularity in Ireland is that the statutes 
of Galway m 1527 forbade every other sport save archery, 
excepting oncly the great foot bille ” In the time of Charles 
ll football was fiopular at Cambridge, particularly at Magdalene 
College, as is evidenced by the following extract from the register 
book of that institutihn imch r the date 1670 — 

“ That no Sf hollers give or rer r 1 ve at any time any treat or dollai'lon 
upon account of ye football j>Uy, on or about Michaelmas Day, 
further than Collodge l^ecro or alo m yc open haUe to quench their 
Hursts And particulaily that that most vde custom of driiikmg 
and sjxmdmg moiw v Sophist ers and Fn^shmcn together — upon ye 
arrount of making or not making a speech at that football time do 
utterly left 6tf and oxtingtiWhed ’* 

It nevertheless remained for the most part a game for the 
masses, and never took root, ex( ept in educational institutions, 
among the upper classes urttil the i9lh century No clubs or 
code of rules had been formed, and the sole aim seems to have 
been to drive* the ball through the opposing side’s goal by fair 
means or foul So rough did the game become that James I 
forbade the heir apparent to play it, and describes the exercise m 
his Bastltkon Doron as meetcr for laming than making able the 
users thereof Both sexes and all ages seem to have taken part 
m it on Shrove Tuesd'^y , shutters had to be put up and houses 
closed m order to prevent damage , and it is not to be wondered 
that the game fell into bad repute Accidents, sometimes fatal, 
oerurred , and Shrove Tuesday “ football-day ” gradually died 
out about 1830, though a relic of the custom still remained in a 
few places For some thirty years football was only practised at 
the great English public schools, many of which possessed special 
games, which in piactically all cases arose from the nature of the 
individual ground. Thus the rough, open game, with its charging, 
tackling and throwing, which were features of football when it 
was taxen up by the great public schools, would have been 
extremely dangerous if played in the flagged and walled courts 
of some schools, as, for example, the old Hiarterhouse Ilcnre 
at su(h institutions the dribbling stvle of play, in which Mr 
Montague Shearman {Football, in the “ Badminton Library ”) sees 
the origin of the Association game, came into existence. Only at 
Rugby (later at some other schools), winch from the first possessed 
an extensive grass field, was the old game preserved and de- 
veloped, including even its roughness, for actual “ hacking ’’ 
(r e* intentional kicking of an opponent’s legs) was not expressly 
abolished at Rugby until 1877 The dcs( nption of the old school 
game at Rugby contained in Tom Brown's School Days has 
become classic, 

i Rugby Union — ^We have seen that from early limes a 
rudimentary game of footliall had been a popular form of sport in 
many parts of Great Britain, and that in the old-estabhshed 
schools football had been a regular game among the boys In 
diflerent schools there arose various developments of the original 
game ; or rather, what, at first, must have been a somewhat 
rough form of horse-play with a ball began to take shape as a 
definite game, with a definite object and definite rules Rugby 
school had developed such a game, and from football played 
acc ording to Rugby rules has arisen Rugby football It was a’uout 
the middle of the 19th century that football — up till that time a 
regular game only among schoolboys— took its place as a regular 
sport among men To begin with, men who had played the game 
as schoolboys formed clubs to enable them to continue playing 
their favourite school game, and others were induced to jom 
them , while in other cases, clubs were formed by men who had 
not hud the experience of playing the game at school, but who 
had the energy and the will to follow the example of those who 
had had this experience. In this way football was established as a 
regular game, no longer confined to schoolboys. When football 
was thus first started, the game was little developed or organized 
Rules were veiy few, and often there was great doubt as to what 
the rules were But, almost from the first, clubs were formed to 
play football according to Rugby rules — that is, according to the 
rules of the game as played at Rugby school. But even the 


Rugby rules of that date were few and vague, and, indeed almost 
unintelligible to those who had not been at Rugby i^chool Still, 
the fact that play was according to Rugby rules produced a 
certain uniformity ; but it was not till the establishment of the 
English Union, and the commencement of international matches, 
that a really definite code of rules was drawn up. 

It is an interesting question to ask why it was that the game of 
Rugby school became $0 popular m preference to the games of 
other schools, such as Eton, Winchester or Harrow^ It was 
probably very largely due to the reputation and success of Rugby 
school under Dr Arnold, and this also led most probably to its 
adoption by other schools ; for in i860 many schools besides 
Rugby played football according to Rugby rules. The rapidity 
with which the game spread after the middle of the 19th century 
was remarkable The Blackheath club, the semor club of the 
liondon district, was established in i860, and Richmond, its great 
rival, shortly afterwards. Before 1870, football clubs had been 
started m Lancashire and Yorkshire , indeed the Sheffield foot- 
ball club dates back to 1855 Likewise, in the universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge, Rugby football clubs had been formed 
before 1870, and by that date the game had been implaiited both 
m Ireland and South Wales , while in Scotland, before i860, 
football had taken a hold. Tlius by 1870 the game had been 
established throughout the United Kingdom, arid in many 
districts had been regularly played for a number of years Rapid 
as, in some ways, had been the spread of the game between the 
years 1850 and 1870, it was as nothing to what happened m the 
tollowing twenty years , for by 1890 Rugby football, together 
with Association football, had become the great winter amuse- 
ment of the people, and roused universal interest j while to-day 
on any fine Saturday afternoon in winter there are tens of thou- 
sands of people playing football, while those who watch the game 
can he counted by the hundred thousand Th6 causes that led to 
this great increase in the game and interest taken m it were, 
undoubtedly, the establishment of the various national Unions 
and the international matches j and, of course, the local rivalry 
of various clubs, together with cup or other competitions preva- 
lent in certain districts, was a loading factor. The establish- 
ment of the English Union led to a codification of the rules 
without which development was impossible 
I In the year 1871 the English Rugby Union was founded in 
I London This Union was an association of some clubs and schools 
which joined together and appewnted a committee and officials 
to draw up a code of rules of the game From this bcgmning tlie 
English Rugby Union has become the governing body of Rugby 
football in England, and has been joined by practically all the 
Rugby clubs in England, and deals with all matters connected 
with Rugby football, notably the choosing of the international 
teams In 1873 Scottish Football Union was founded m 
Edinburgh on the same lines, and with the same objects, while 
m 1880 the Welsh P’ootbdll Union, and m 1881 the Irish Rugby 
Football Union, were established as the natiomd Unions ot Wales 
and Ireland, though in both countries there had been previously 
Unions not thoroughly representative of the country All 
these Unions became the chief governing body within their own 
country, and one of their functions was to make the rules and 
laws of tlie game , but as this had been done to start with by 
the English Union> the others adopted the English rules, with 
amendments to them from time to time This state of affairs 
had one element of weakness — ^viz, tlmt since all the Unions made 
their own rules, if ever a dispute should arise between any of 
them, a dead-lock was almost certain to ensue. Such a dispute 
did occur in 1^84 between tlie Endish and Scottish Umons. 
This dispute eventually turned on the question of the right of 
the English Union to make and mterpret the rules of the game, 
and to be the paramount authority m the game, and superior 
to the other Unions. Scotland, Ireland and Wal^ resisted this 
claim, and finally, m 1889, Lord Kmgsburgh and Major Marindin 
were appointed as a commission to settle the d]spdte» Ihe 
result was the establishment rif the Internatio^ Board, which 
consists of representatives from each Umon — ^six from Rx^land^ 
two from each of the others— whose duties were to settle any 
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question that might ari<je betwe^ *thte ^liffpraitt TWiohii, 'tod to 
settle the rules under which ihtBtniatJ6!ifiU tnfcrtches to be 
played; these Miles belhg addprtlsd by the Varidhs 

Umonii as the rules of the j^akne. 

With the cstabBshmeitt of the Iritferiiiitional 'Bo^d the otgap- 
ization of the game was comotete. Stfll hamdony' did not ptnvail, 
and in 1895 occurred a definite diSruUtibn A iwiiti/bcr of leading 
clubs in Yorkshire and Lancashire broke Off ftotn the ^glish 
Union and formed the Northern Union, Which sihcc that date 
has had many accessions, and h!as become the leading body in 
the north of JCngland The question in dispute was the payment 
of players Football was originally played by men for the sheer 
love of the game, and by men who werfe comparatively well-to-do, 
and who could give the time to play it ; hut with the increasing 
popularity of the game it became the pastime of all classes of the 
people, and clubs began to grow rich by drawing big ptes,”— 
that is, large numbers of spectators, frecjuently many thousands 
in number, paid for the privilege of witnessing; the match In 
these circumstances the temptation arose to reimburse the player 
for any out-of-pOcket expenses he mi^t be put to for playing 
the game, and thus it became uniVCrsaffy recognircd as legitimate 
to pay a player’s expenses to and from a match But in the 
case df working men it often meant that riiey lost part of their 
weekly wage \^en they had to go a distance to play a match, 
or to go on tour with their club — that is, go off for a few days and 
play one or two matches in different parts of the country- and 
consequently the claim was made on tneir behalf to recoup them 
for their loss of wage ^ while at the same time rich clubs began 
to be willing to offer inducements to good players to join their 
club, and these inducements wCre generally most acceptable 
in the form of money In Association football (see below) 
professionalism — re, the hirmg and paying of a player for his 
services — ^had been openly recognized A large section of the 
English Union-— the amateur party — Would not tolerate anything 
that savoured of profossionaham, and regarded payments made 
to a player for broken tune as illegitimate The result was the 
formation of the Northern Union, Which allowed such payments, 
and has practically rccogmzed prcffessionalism This body has 
also somewhat altered the laws of the game, and reduced the 
number of players coUstitutirig a team from fifteen to Hlhirtcen 
In Scotland and Ireland Rugby footballers afe strongly amateur , 
but wherever Rugby footbidl is the popular game of the artisan 
the professional element is Strong 
Besides legislation, one of the functions orf the Unions is to 
select international teams On the 27th of March 1871 the first 
international match was played between England and Scotland 
in Edinburgh This was a matih between teams picked from 
English and Scottish plhyeMs These matches from the first 
roused widespread interest, and were a great Stimulus to the 
development of the game Wth the exception of a few years, 
when there were disputes between their respective Unions, all 
the countnes of the iJnited Kingdom have annually played one 
another — ^England having playfed 55 cotland since 1871, Ireland 
since 1875 Wales since 1880 Scotland commenced playing 
Ireland in 1877 and Wales in 1883, while Ireland arid Wales 
met first in 1882 and then in 1884, and since 1887 have played 
annually The qualifications of a player for any country were 
at first vaguely considered to be birth ; but they were never 
definitely settled, and thefe has been a case of a player playing 
for two countries In 1894, howevet, the International Board 
decided that no player was to play for more than one country, 
and this has been the only ptonounefement on the question , and 
though birth is still looked upon as the main qualification, it is 
not essential Though international ipatehes excite interest 
throughout the United Kingdom, the matches between two rival 
dubs arouse just as much excitement in their district, particu- 
larly when the^ dubs may ‘be taken as representatives of two 
neighbouring rival towns. But When to this rivalry there is 
added the inducement to play for a cup^ or prize, the excitement 
is much more intense Among Rugby players cfup competitions 
have never been so popular as among Association, but the com- 
petition for the Yorkshire Cup WaS veiy keen in the days before 


thi? cstablisbtmSnt of the Northern Union, and this undoubtedly 
^as the main ckuse bf the popularity of tne game m that county 
Similarly the competition for the South Wales Cup from 1878 
to ¥887 dM’a'geeat deal to establish the game in that country 
The method or Carrying m these competitions is, that all the 
clubs entered atte drawn by lot, m pairs, to play together m the 
first round ; the Wtttners bf these ties arc then similarly drawn 
in pairs for the ntoct round, until for the final round there is 
only one pirlcft, the winner of Which takes the cup An elahora- 
tlon of this competition is the League system ’ of the Associatidn 
game TWs, likefwfae, has not been popular with Rugby players. 
Still It exists in libme diiTtricts, espectally where dubs are anxious 
to draw big gates. In the League system a certain number of 
dubs form a league to play one another twice each season ; two 
points are counted for a win and one for a draw The club 
Which at the end of the season comes out wtth most points wins 
the competition The advantage of this system over a cup 
competition ls, that interest is kept up during the whole season, 
and one defeat does not debar a club from cvehtuallly coming 
out first 

It is said that Wherever Bntons go they take their games witih 
them, and this has certainly been the case with Rugby football, 
especially m New Zealand, South Africa and Australia An 
interchange of football visits between these colonics and the 
motherland is now an important feature in the game These 
tours date from 1888, when an English team visited Australia 
and New Zealand In the following season, 1869, a team bf 
New Zealanders, some of whom were native Maories, came over 
to England, and by their play even then indicated how well the 
grammar of the game had been studied m that colony Sub- 
sequently several British teams visited at intervals New Zealand 
and Australia, and m 1905 New Zealand sent home a team 
which eclipsed anythmg previously acrompli'>hed They played 
altogether thniy^-three matches, including fixtures with England, 
Ireland, Scotland and Wales, and only sustained one defeat, viz 
by a try m their match with Wales, a record which speaks for 
Itself In 1908 a combined team of English and Welsh players 
toured m New Zealand and Australia, and also visited Canada 
on their way home The team was not so strong as could have 
been wished, and though they did fairly well m Australia, they 
lost all three “ test matches ” against New Zealand In Soutii 
Africa the game is followed with equal enthusiasm, and the play 
IS hardly inferior, if dt all, to that of the New Zealanders. The 
first British tedm to visit the Cape went m 1891 through the 
generosity of Cecil Rhodes, who guaranteed the undertsdemg 
against loss Teams were also sent out in 1896 and 1903 ; the 
result*of matches played m each visit showing the steady improve- 
ment of the colonists In 1906 the South Africans paid their first 
visit to England, aild the result of their tour proved them to 
be equally formidable with the Now Zealanders England 
martoged to draw with them, but Scotland was the only one 
of the home Unions to gam a victory. The success of these 
colonml visits, more especially financially, created a development 
very foreign to the intentions of their organizers The Northern 
Union as a professional bwly had drifted into a somewhat parlous 
state, through suffering on the one hand from a lack of inter- 
national matches, and on the other from the competition of 
Association professional teams The great financial success 
resulting from the New Zealand tour of 1905 roused the attention 
of the Northern Union authorities, and they quickly entered 
into negotiations with New Zealand players to collect a team 
who would come over and play the Northern Union clubs, the 
visiting players themselves taking a share of the gate-money. 
For this p jipose a team of New Zealanders toured the north of 
England in 1907, and their action caused the introduction of 
professional or Northern Union football m both New Zealand 
and Australia. 

The spread of the game has not, however, been confined to 
English-speaking races In France it has found fruitful soil, 
and numerous dubs exist m that country Since 1906 inter- 
national matches have been played between France and England, 
and the energy of French players, coupled with their national 
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ilan^ makes them formidable opponents. The Rugby code has 
1^0 obtained a firm footing in Canada, India, Ceylon and the 
Argentine. 

The game itself is essentially a winter pastime, as two requisite 
conditions for its enjoyment are a cool atmosphere and a soft 
though firm turf. The field of play is an oblong, not more tiian 
1 10 yds. long nor more than 75 yds broad, and it usually approxi- 
mates to these dimensions. The boundaries are marked by lines, 
called touch-lines, down the sides, and goal-lmes along the ends 
The touch-lines are continued beyond the goal-lines for a distance 
of not more than 25 yds , and parallel to the goal-line and 
behmd it, at a distance of not more than 25 yds , is drawn a line 
called the dead-ball line, joining the ends of the touch-hnes 
produced. On each goal-line, at an equal distance from the toudi- 
Imes, are erected two jiosts, termed goal-posts, exceedmg ii ft 
m height, and generally much more — ^averaging perhaps from 
20 to 30 ft from the ground, and placed z8 ft 6 in apart At a 
height of JO ft. from the ground they are joined by a cross-bar , 
and the oliject of the game is to kick the ball over the cross-bar 
between the upright posts, and so obtam a goal The ball 
is egg-shaped (strictly an oblate spheroid), and the official 
dimensions are — length, ii to it} in , length circumference, 
30 to 31 in, ; width circumference, to 26 in , weight, 13 
to 14J oz. It IS ma<le of inrliarubher inflated, and covered with 
a leather case Halfway between the two goal-lines there is 
generally drawn the half-way line, hut sometimes it is marked 
by flags on the tou( h-lmc , and 2^ yds from each goal-line there 
is similarly marked the 25-yds hue In the original game the 
side that had gained the majority of goals won the match, and 
if no goal had been scored, or an equal number, the game was 
said to be left drawn , but a modification was adopted before 
long A goal can be kicked from the field m the ordinary course 
of play , but from the very first a try goal could be obtained by 
that side one of whose players either earned the ball across his 
opponents’ goal-lme and then touched it down {t e on the 
ground), or touched it down after it had been kicked across the 
goal-lmc, before any of his opponents The “ try ” is then 
proceeded with as follows the ball is taken out by a member 
of the side obtaining the try m a straight line from the spot where 
It was ‘‘ touched down,” and is deposited m a selected positiou 
on the ground in the field of play, the defending side being all 
confined behind their own goal-lme until the moment the ball 
IS so placed on the ground, when another member of the attacking 
side endeavours to kick it from the ground (a ” place kick ”) 
over the bar and between the goal-posts Frequently a goal 
18 kicked , very often not The modification first allowed was 
to count that side the winner which had gamed the majority 
of tries, provided no goal or an equal number of goals had been 
scored , but a majority of one goal took precedence of any 
number of tries But ^is, too, was afterwards abolished, and 
a system of pomts mstituted by which the side with the majonty 
of pomts wms. The numerical value, however, of goals and 
tries has undergone several changes, the system m 1908 being 
as follows ; — A try counts 3 points. A goal from a try (m which 
case the try shall not count; 5 pomts A dropped goal (except 
from a mark or a penalty kick) 4 pomts ; a dropped goal being a 
goal obtamed by a player who drops the ball from his hands and 
kicks It the moment it rises off the ground, as in the “half-volley ” 
at cricket or tennis. A goal from a mark or penalty kick 3 pomts 
Under the Northern Union code any sort of goal counts 2 pomts, 
a try 3 points , but if a try be converted into a goal, both try 
and goal count, 1 r. 5 pomts are scored. 

In the game itself not only may the ball be kicked m the 
direction of the opponents’ goal, but it may also be earned , but 
It must not be thrown forward or knocked on— -that is, m the 
direction of the opponents’ goal— though it may be thrown back. 
Thus the game is really a combination of football and handball 
The mam principle is that any one who is not “ ofiside ” is 
in play. A player is offside if he gets m front of the ball — that 
is, on the opponents’ side of the Imll, nearer than a colleague in 
possession of the ball to the opponents’ goal-lme , when m this 
|X)$ition he must not interfere with an opponent or touch the 


ball under penalty. The leading feature ot the game is the 
“ scrummage.” In old days at Rugby school there was practically 
no limit to the numbers of players on each side, and not infre- 
quently there would be a hundred or more players on one side. 
This was never prevalent in club football , twenty a-side was 
the usual number to start with, reduced in 1877 to fifteen a-side, 
the number still maintamed. In the old Rugby big sides the ball 
got settled amidst a mass of players, and each side attempted 
to drive it through this mass by shoving, kicking, and otherwise 
forcing their way through with the ball m front of them. Thu, 
was the origin of the scrummage. 

The game is played usually for one hour, or one hour and ten 
minutes, sometimes for one hour and a half. Each side defends 
each goal m turn for half the time of play. Of the fifteen players 
who compose a side, the usual arrangement 1$ that eight are called 
“ forwards,” and form the scrummage , two “ half-backs ” are 
posted outside the scrummage , and four “ three-quarter-backs,” 
a little behind the halves, stretch m a line across the field, their 
duties being mainly to nm and kick and pass the ball to other 
members of their own side, and to prevent their opponents from 
doing the same In recent years, owing to the development of 
“ passing,” the field position of the half-backs has undergone 
a change One stands fairly close to the scrummage and is 
known as the “ scrum-half,” the other takes a position between 
the latter and the three-quarters, and is termed the “ stand-off- 
hiilf ” Behmd the three-quarters comes the “ full-back ” or 
“ back,” a single individual to maintain the last line of defence, 
his duties are entirely defensive, either to “ tackle ” an opponent 
who has managed to get through, or, more usually, to catch 
and return long kicks Play is started by one side kicking the 
ball off from the centre of the field in the direction of the 
opponents’ goal The ball is then caught by one of the other 
side, who either kicks it or runs with it In running he goes on 
until he is “ tackled,” or caught, by one of his opponents, unless 
he should choose to “ pass ” or throw it to another of his own 
side, who, provided he be not offside, may either kick, or run, 
or pass as he chooses. The ball m this way is kept moving 
until It crosses the touch-lme, or goal-line, or is tackled. If Uie 
ball crosses the touch-lme both sides line up at right angles 
to the point where it crossed the line, and the ball is thrown in 
straight either by one of the same side whose player carried 
the ball across the touch Ime, or, if the ball was kicked or thrown 
out, by one of the opposite side If the ball crosses the goal- 
line either a try is gained, as explained above, or if the defending 
side touch it down first, the other side retire to the line 25 yds. 
from the goal-line, and the defending side kick it up the field 
If the ball is tackled the player carrying the ball gets up from 
the ground as soon as possible, and the forwards at once form 
the scrummage by putting down their heads and gettmg ready 
to shove against one ano&er. They shove as soon as the ball 
IS put down between the two front rows. In the scrummage 
the object is, by shoving the opponents back or otherwise 
breaking away with the 1^1 in front, to carry the ball m the 
direction of the opponents’ goal-lme by a senes of short kicks 
m which the players run after the ball as fast as possible, while 
their opponents he m wait to get the ball, and either by a kick 
or other device stop the rush Instead, however, of the forwards 
breaking away with the ball, sometimes they let the ball come 
out of the scrummage to their half-backs, who either kick or run 
with It, or p^s It to the three-quarter-backs, and so the game 
proceeds until the ball is once more “ dead ” — that is, brought 
to a standstill The scrummage appears to be an unmterestmg 
manoeuvre, and a strange relic of bygone times ; but it is not 
merely a manoeuvre m which weight and strength alone tell — 
it also needs a Ipt of dexterity m moving the ball with the feet, 
applying the weight to best advantage, and also in outflanking 
the opposing side, as it were — usually termed wheeling — 
directing all the force to one side of the scrummage and thus 
breaking away As a rule the game is a lively one, for the players 
are rardy at rest , if there is much scrummagmg it is called 
a slow game, but, if much running and passing, a fast or an open 
game. The spectator^ unless he be an expert, prefers the open 
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game , hut in any case the game is always a hard and exciting j 
struggle, frequently with the balance of fortune swaying very 
rapidly from one side to the other, so that it is a matter of 
no surprise to find the British public so ardently attached 
to It. (C J N F . r J B M ) 

2 Association — It is generally supposed that the English 
game of Association footl>all is the outcome of the game of foot- 
ball as played at Cambridge University about the middle of 
the 19th century In Octolier 1863 a committee, consisting of 
representatives of the schools of Eton, Harrow, Rugby, Marl- 
borough, Shrewsbury and Westminster, drew up a code of laws 
which settled the fundamental principle of the “ Association 
game, as distinguished from other forms of the game which 
permitted of handling and carrying the ball In Association 
football the use of the hands or arms, either for the purpose of 
playing the ball or impeding or holding an opponent, is absolutely 
prohibited , “ dribbling ” or kicking the ball with the feet, and 
propelling it by the head or body, are the methods to be adopted 
'Fhe Cambridge laws specially provided for “ kicking the ball 
Laws 13 and 14 provided that “ the ball, when in play, may be 
stopped by any part of the body, but may not be held or hit by 
the hands, arms or shoulders All charging is fair, but holding, 
pushmg with the hands, tripping up and shinning arc forbidden ” 
The laws of Association football first took practical shafie 
as the outcome of a meeting held on the 26th of October 1863 
at the Freemasons* Tavern, London The clubs which sent 
delegates were representative of all classes of football then 
played The meeting was a momentous one, for not only was 
the foundation laid of the Football Association, the national 
association which has since then controlled the game in England, 
but as the outcome of the differences of opinion which existed 
as to “ hacking ** being permissible under the laws, the repic- 
sentatives who favoured the inclusion of the practice, which is 
now so roundly condemned m both the Association and Rugby 
games, withdrew and formed the Rugby Union 
The Cambridge laws were considered by the committee of the 
Football Association at their meeting on the 24th of November 
1863 They took the view that those laws ** embraced the true 
principles of the game with the greatest simplicity ’* , the laws 
were “ officially ** passed on the ist of December 1863, and the 
first publication was made m BelFs Life four day^ later These 
laws have from time to time been modified, but the principles 
as laid down m 1863 have been adhered to , and the Association 
game itself has altered very little since 1880 The usual dimen- 
sions for a ground are 120 yds long by 80 yds wide, and 
the goals are 8 yds in width with a cross-bar from post to post 
8 ft from the ground The ball is about 14 oz in weight, and 
must be a perfect sphere from 27 to 28 in in circumference, as 
distinguished from the elliptical or egg-shaped Rugby ball A 
rectangular space extending to 18 yds in front of the goals, 
and marked with lines on the ground, constitutes the ** penalty 
area ” , within which, at a distance of 12 yds. opposite the centre 
of the goal, is the “penalty kick mark “ The boundary lines 
at the sides of the field are called the “ touch-lines ** , those at 
the ends (in the centre of which are the goals) bemg the “ goal- 
lines ** The game is started by a place kick from the centre of 
the field of play, and none of the opposite side is allowed to 
approach within 10 yds of the ball when it is kicked off When 
the ball passes over the touc h line it has to be thrown in by one 
of the opposite side, and can be returned into the field of play 
in any direction. If it passes over the goal-line at any time 
withodt touching one of the defending side, it has to be kicked 
out by the goalkeeper or one of the backs from a Ime marked in 
front of go«d, the spot selected being in front of the post nearest 
the point where the ball left the field of play But should it 
touch one of the defending side in its transit over the goal-line 
the attacking side has the privilege of a free kidc from the comer 
flag (a “ comer kick **), This is often a great advantage, but such 
free kick does not produce a goal unless the ball touches one of 
the other players on its way to the post. Chdinarily a goal is 
scored when the ball goes between the goal-posts and under the 
cross-bar^ not being thrown, knocked on qunMA The regula-. 


tion duration of a game is an hour and a half, and ends are 
changed at forty -five minutes The side winning the toss haa 
the choice of ends or kick-ofl, and the one obtaining the majority 
of goals wins A goal cannot be scored from a free kick except 
when the free kick has been allowed by the leteree as a penalty 
for certain infringements of the rules bv the opposite side , and 
if such infringement take place within the penally area on the 
part of a player on the side then defending the goal, and m 
the judgment of the referee be intentional, a “ penalty kick ** 
IS awarded to the attacking side The penally ku k is a free 
kick from the penalty kick mark, all the players of the defending 
side being excluded from the penalty area, except the' goal- 
keeper, who IS confined to the goal-line , the result, therefore, 
lx*ing an almost certain goal 

A player is always in play as long as there are three of the 
opposite side between him and the opposite goal at the time the 
ball fy kicked This “ ofiside ** rule gives much trouble to the 
voung player, though why it should do so it is nut easy to say. 
The rule is simple if the words in italics are rememliered. The 
ball must not lie carried, knocked or wilfully handled under any 
pretence whatever, save by the goalkeeper, who is allowc*d to 
use his hands m defence of his goal, either bv knocking on or 
throwing, within his own half of the field of plav Thus far he 
IS entitled to go m maintaining his goal, but if he carry the ball 
the penalty is a free kick There are other infringements of the 
rules which also involve the penalty of a free kick, among them 
the serious offences of tripping, hacking and jumping at a player 
Players are not allowed to wear nails in their boots (except such 
as have their heads driven in flush with the leather), or metal 
plates or gutta-percha, and any player disro\ ered infringing this 
rule IS liable to lie prohibited from taking further part in a 
match 

In the early 'sixties of the iQth century there were probably 
not more than twenty-five organized clubs playing Association 
football m the United Kingdom, and these were chiefly confined 
in the south of England to the universities and public schools 
But whilst the game was being established in the south it was 
making steady progress in the north, particularly in \orkshire, 
where the Sheffield Club had been formed as early as 18^4 In 
1867 the game had become so well established that it was decided 
to play an mler-county match Ihe match, which was played 
“ in the wilds of Battersea Park,'* terminated in a draw, neither 
side having obtained a goal , and it did much to stimulate the 
growing popularity of the game During the season 1870-1871, 
only three years later, two matches of an international character 
were played between Englishmen and Scotsmen in membership 
with the Football Association, they were not, however, recognized 
as “ international ** matches The first real international match, 
England v Scotland, was played on the 30th of November 1872 
at Partick, Glasgow , the first international match between 
England and Wdes was played at Kennington OvaJ in 1879 , 
and that lietween England and Ireland at Belfast in 1882 In 
1896 amateur international matches were inaugurated with 
Germany, Austria and Bohemia , and games are now annually 
played with Scotland, Wales, Ireland, Prance, Belgium, Germany^ 
Holland, Austria and other continental countries As the out- 
come of the international relations with Scotland, Wales and 
Ireland, an International Football Association Board was formed 
m 1882, when a universal aide of laws was amed upon Two 
representatives from each of the four national associations con- 
stitute the board, whose laws are accepted and observed not 
only by the clubs and players of the United Kingdom but m 
all countries where the Association game is played At a meeting 
held at Pans on the 2i$t of May 1904 the “ International Federa- 
tion of Association Football ’* was instituted It consists of the 
recognized national associations in the respective countnes, 
and Its objects are to develop and control Association mt^ 
national football The countries in federation are ; Austria^ 
Belgium, Denmark, England, Finland, France, Germany, 
Hungary, Italy, Netherlands, Norway, Sweden and Switzerland. 

The small number oi ^ubs taking jiart m the game m the eerly 
4&^s l^Qoomes of interest ifbm, eonsipared; with the rragnitude of 
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the game m the 20th century Assoaation football has become 
one of the most popular of all national sports m the Umted 
Kingdom It is slowly but surely taking a similar position on the 
continent of Europe and is making progress even in the Far East, 
Japan being one of its latest adherents In the season of 1871- 
1872 the Football Association inaugurated its popular challenge 
cup competition which is now competed for by both amateur and 
professional clubs In the first > car fifteen clubs entered, all of 
which were from the south of England The first winners of the 
cup were the Wanderers, who defeated the Royal Engineers m the 
final tie by one goal to nothing. For the first ten years the 
competition was mostly limited to the southern clubs, but m the 
season of 1881-1882 the Blackburn Rovers were only defeated in 
the final tie by the Old lUonians by one goal to nothing Pro- 
fessionalism was then unknown in the game, and comparatively 
little interest was taken in it except by the players themselves 
In the following season of 1882-1883 the cup was for the first time 
taken north by the Blackburn Olympic Club, and it remained m 
tl^ north for the next nineteen years, until in the season of 1900- 
1901 it was again brought south by the Tottenliam Hotspur 
Club^ who defeated the Sheffield United Qub at Bolton by three 
goals to one In the following season the cup was again taken 
north by the Bury dub. In the early days of the competition a 
few hundred people only attended the final tie, which for many 
yean waa played at Kennington Oval in London In the course 
of tunc, however, the interest of the public so largely increased 
that it became necessary to seek a ground of greater capacity , 
accordingly lu 1893 was played at Fallowfield, llon- 

chester, wWe it was watched by forty thousand people , in 1894 
it was played at Everton and in 1895 at the Crystal Palace 
The attendance during the following ten years averaged 8d,ooo 
people The record attendance was m the season of igoo n>oi, 
when the soutli were contesting with the north, the spectators 
then being upwards of 113,000 In the season of 190S-1909 
356 clubs entered llic competition , m X910-11 the number had 
increased to ^04, 

The great development of the game necessitated many changes 
in the system of control. About the y(*ar 1 880 (although contraxy 
to the rules) a practice of making pa) ment to players crept mto 
the game in the north of England and slowly developed. After 
some ycais of debate as to the best method of dealing with tins 
development the Football Association decided in 1885 to Icgalme 
and contiol the payment of players. The rules define a pro- 
fessuinol player as one wjio receives remuneration of any sort 
above bis neccssaiy hotel and travelling expeny^s actually pmd, or 
is regis tert d as a prof essional. They further prov ide that training 
expenses not paid by the players thems^^ves will be considered as 
repiuncration beyond necessary travelling and hotel expenses. 
Players tonipcting for any money prucs in football contiests are 
also considered piufcssioiials. 

In 1888 the Football LtMgue, a combination of professional 
clubs of the nortli and midlands of England, was formed , and a 
new scheme was maugurated for the playing of matches on what 
is known os the League principle^ the essential advantage of 
wluch IS that the clubs in meiubcrslup of a league agrx'c to play 
with each other “ honif and home ” matches cacli season, and 
also bind themsch cs under certain penalties to pkiy their best 
team in all league matches bix years later the bouthern League 
came int,o existence, piimarily with the object of increasing tlve 
interest in the game m the south and west of England The 
Footlxdl League and the boutiurn League very soon had ihcir 
imitators, and m 1909 there were upwards of six hundred league 
competitions play 4ng uuder the sanction and control of thf; Foot- 
balLV^soouitigu. I'hc Ic ague system also found farvour m SeoUafod, 
Wales and Ii eland, and luw extended to mo^t of the colonies 
whexe Association football is pUy cd In the season of 1893-18^ 
tlie Amateur tup Competition, restricted to amateur clubs in 
nvemben>hip with the Football Association, was inaugurates* 
In the first seasop 32 cluba entered, and the growing popularity 
of the competition is shown by the (act that in the season of 19081- 
2900 there were 229 entries, 

XofiFpotbail Assogiationt founded ia;[ 863 with Its ck;\gnLcIybS) 


had m 1909 under its jurisdiction upwards of iq,ooo amateur 
clubs and a quarter of a million of amateur players, and 400 
professional clubs with 7000 professional players It has also 
directly affiliated 52 county, district and colonial associations^ 
and indirectly in membership a large number of minor associa^ 
tions which are affiliated throu^ the county and district 
associations The Army Association mcludes 3x6 army clubs 
m Great Britsun and Ireland, together witlx clubs formed by the 
vanous battalions m India^ South Africa, Gibraltar and other 
army stations, and the Royal Navy Football Ai»sociatiQa 
comprises all ships afloat having Association football clubs. 

The regulations of the Football Association, which is tha 
recsognized administrative and legislative body for the game in. 
England, make provision for the sanction and control of leagues 
and competitions, and its rules, regulations, principles and 
practices very largely prevail in all national associations. The 
king IS the j^tron, and the council consists of 56 members, a 
president, 6 vice-presidents, a treasurer, 10 representatives- 
elected by the clubs m the ten divisions into which the country is 
sulxlivided, together with rcpresenitativcs of the army, the navy 
and of county associations m England wluch have upwards of 
50 clubs m membership, each representative being directly 
appointed by his association In igof{ the Football Association 
became incorporated under the Joint Stock Companies Aets, and 
as a consequence the word Limited ” appears m its title. It is 
not, however, a trading body , the shareholders are not entitled 
to any dividend, bonus or profit, nor may the members of the 
council, who are the directors, receive any payment for their 
services. The Scottish FootbaiU Asboctation 13 also an mcorpoi^ 
ated body with similar powers. Many of the leading clubs of tiic 
United Kingdom have also become incorporated, but under the 
regulations of the Football A&aociaUon^they may not pay a larger 
dividend to Uieir shareholders than 5 %, nor may any of tiie 
directors receive payment for their services. 

Tlie wliole policy of legislation m Association football of lata 
years lias been naturally to make the game faster by bringing 
every one into full play The great aim aci ordingly has b^een 
to encourage combmation and to discourage purely individual 
cflurts In the early days, tliough there was a certain amount ol 
cohesion, a player luul to rely mainly on himself. Even up to the 
middle of the ’seventies dnlibhpg was looked upon as the peat 
desideratum , it was the essential for a forward, just as long lucks' 
were the mam object of a back. The development of theigamo 
was of course bqmnd to change all that The introduction of 
passing, long or short, but long m particular, placed the dribbler 
pure and simple at a discount, and necessitated methods with 
which he was mostly unacquamtod« Combined play gradually 
came to be* regarded as the keynote to succibss Instead of one full 
back, as was originally tlie case, and one half-back, the defence 
gradually developed by the additicm first of a second half, ^n o£ 
a second full back, and stijl later of a third half rback, until it came 
to show, m addition to the goalkeeper of course, two full backa 
and three half-backs The eiglit forwards who used to constitute 
the attack m the earliest days of the Association have been 
reduced by degrees, as the science of the game became undoptood, 
until they now number only five The ^ect of the transition has 
been to pul the attack and defence on a more equal footing, and 
as a natural consequence to make the game more open and 
tlierehr generally more mteresUng and attractive. Association 
football IS indeed, from the standpoint of the spectator, a much 
brighter game than it was in its infancy, the result of the now 
methods bringing every one of the eleven players into full i^cf 
throughput tJbJe game. The ploym who, as a rule, make or mar 
the success of a side m modem football are the qentre forward 
and the centre half-liack. They are the pivot on wbieh the 
attack and the defence respectively turn. Instead of close 
dribbling and folio waig* up, the new formation makes for oconrac} 
of passing among the forwards,, with intelligent support from iLe 
half-bacdou The net rusult is practically the.efiectivo combinoi^ 
tipn of the whole side To do hm port as it oqgbt to be donp 
every mcmher ofiaa eleven must worjk mhai|mpuy wilh the restr 
and on a definite^ ' 3 y 3 tiG;mi m aU luibordwatmg bi^ owsu 
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wthods and personal interests to promote the general well-bemg 
of the Side (C W A F J W) 

The hleratiure of Bntieh f ookbail is very oHlenstv t , bw k the ibllowing 
wprkp are ja^ng the best the | 

(To^^iii, fQP4), wheiie Uic gan>e& playeU I ton, Harxo)v, 

Kiiffby, Winchester and other pitbitc schools aie thoioufirtily 
seribcd , Itt v !♦ Marshall, FootbAll the Rugby Qituw (Ix)!Kkm, 
C aucUs) , J E Vincent, FaotbaU Us Htsimy l<f¥ F%m CastsTirs 
(London, 13S5 ). C J P C W AJqjhL, h<fot^ 

{ Oval beih 9 ) toptbaU, in top l,ncyplop«^4*(i of Sport Th^ 
Rugby Football Union H/a,ndbQohj Kichardson, Greenwich, Offiicial 
Annual apd The Football Anniial, Merritt and i^tcher (Assoeiation 
Game), London 

Untied Slates — In America the game of football has been 
eKhorated far more than elsewhere, and involves more complica- 
tions than in England From colonial times until 1871 a kind of 
football generally resembling the English Association game was 
played on the village greens and by the students of collegeb and 
academies There was no running with the 
liail, but dtibWing, called “babving,” was 
corpmon In 1871 a code of niles was drawn 
up, but they were unsatisfactory and not m- 
\ariably observed “ Batting the ball,’* te 
striking the ball forward with the fists, was 
allowed There were two backs, sixteen 
rushers or forwards, and two ro\ers or ^‘pea- 
nutters,** who lurked near the opponents* goal 
During this period the first international foot- 
liall game uas played at Yale between the 
college team and one made up of old Ftonians, 
the rules being a compiomise between the 
American and the English 

English Rugby, introduced from Canada, 
was first played at Harvard Unuersitv, and 
in 1875 a matth under a compromise set of 
rules, taken partly from the Rugby Union and 
partly from the existing Amenean game, was 
played with Yale The following year Yale 
adopted the regular Rugby Union rules, and 
played Harvard under these Later, several 
other colleges adopted these English rules 
Absence of tradition necessitated expansion 
of ■ ' ‘ ' " 


latitudinal Itnes only and was therefore popularly called the 
‘ gridiron'*) subsequently it was called the “checkerboard’* 
Ihc end lines are called ‘ goal lines/ the side “ioueh-lmes * 
The two lines 25 yds from each gcMl-hne, and the middle line, or 
5S yarddme, are made broader thin tiu rest In the middle of 
e u h goal-line ib a goal, consifirtmg of u 0 upi ights exc ceding 20 ft. 
in length, set 18 ft <> in apart with a rro shir 10 ft from the 
ground The ball is in shape and material of the P ngUsh Rugby 
type 

A match game consists of two periods (Imh>ei) of thirty-five 
minutes with an interval of fifteen minutes Practice games 
usually have shorter halves There are four officials the umpire, 
whoso duty it is to waUh the conduct of the players and decide 
regarding fouls , the who decides questions regarding the 

progress of the liall and of play , tho /kaW /Wge who assists 
the referee and keeps the tiiiw , and the linesman, who (with two 



Diagram oir Fjeld 

Tho football rule's pi o vide that when the ball is put m play m a flonmmage, the 
fiiht man who roctivcis the ball lommonlv known as llic quarter back, may carry it 
forward b< yoncl th* hni ol siiumiu ii»< jiroMded m so doing he ciossts such hpe Icnsl 
5 yds fiom thi point whcic Ihf suippir luck put the bnll m plav, and furtfic rmon , 
that a lorwarcl mss miy be made pioMdcd the ball passes o-xor the line ol Bcriimn ige 
at toast 5 yds ircim the point at which tho ball is put m iiilay llw fitid is msrkecl 


these laws and a convention of rollecrAs *** ihtcrv4i of s tds with white hues paiaUil to too goal fint, Iw conv^juMiw m 
inese laws, ana a conventwn oi colleges fpj,!,, nu^sumvg th< lo yds to lx kauiwI m time do^^ns, rflso 

was assemDicd Thenceforward annual con- inttr\ ils of s ^tls wiili white lines paixlltl to thq suit hues m order to assist the 
\cntions were held, whuh from time to time itfciee m dtleimmmg whether the quaitei back nms aceordtng to rule, or whether, 
altered and amplified the rules A college m caac of a forward pass, suih piss is legally made J has the football field is dinged 
i^sociatton was formed, and tht game grew m Kndjmn as m to wlnt now toMnaWts a jwd the atoov.; 

diagicUU sJiow cXficUy IjQw till fic Icl sfiould Lt mdrkccl As thi width of tht fitld 
popularity Public criticism of the roughness ^ocb not diMck c\enl> into 5 >d spaces, il is wibc to run the first line throiigh the 
ohow n in the play early threatened its exist middle point of the field and then to mai k off the 3 ydH on each Mde from that middle 
cnce , indeed at one time the university bne In aider to save labow it may be sulhciont to onnt the full completion of toe 
authoikics compelled Harvard to abstain 
from the annual game with Yale Clianges 
in the rules were introduced, and the game has been characterized 
by less roughness and by increased skill It has liecomc the 
most popular autumn game in the United States, the principal 
university matcdies often attracting crowds of 35,000 and even 
40,000 spectators The assonation subsecjuently disbanded, Init 
a Rules Comm^tee, invited by the University Athletic Club of 


New York, made the necessary changes in the rules from time 
to time, and these have been accepted bv the country at large 
In the West associations were fortned , but the game in the East 
is played principally under separate agreements between the 
contestmg fifilversities, afi using, however, one code of rules 
Later this Rules Committee amalgamated with a hew com- 
mittee of wider representation Amateur athletic clubs as 
well as public and private sehbefis have also taken up the 
gime The American football season lasts from the middle 
of September to the first of December only, owing to the 
seventy of the American winter. Professional football is hot 
pl^ed in America 

The Ah*^r*cfin Rugby game is played by teams of eleven men 
on afield of 330 ft long and 160 ft wide, divided by clialk lines 
into squares with sides 5 yds long, leaving a strip 5 ft wide on 
each side of the field. Until 1903 the field was divided by**! 


bc^tiPh wito Uii. trans> Imts arv distuictl> matk^ d, for mslaiKtC, by a line a foot Ipng 

assistants, one representing ea(h eloven) marks the distance 
gained or lost in each play 

In scoring, a “ touchdown ** (the English Rugbv “ try *’) counts 
5 points, a goal from a tone hdown 6 (or one added to the 5 for the 
touchdown), a “ goal from the field, * whether from placement or 
drop-ki( k, 4, and a “ safety ** (the English R«iyby “ towc hdown **) 
2 Mutalis mutandis, these are m^e as in English Rugl:^. 
American Rugby differs from the English game, becausa in the 
scrimmage the men are lined upopposrte each otiher, and, although 
separated by the length of the ball, are engaged in a constant 
man to-man contc st, and m that a syatemof mtorference ’* 
IS allowed Furthermore, a player m the American game is put 
on Side *' when a kicked ball strikes the ground , and forward 
|iasSiAg, t€ throwing the ball toward the opponents* goal, is 
permissiole under certain tuoirlctions The costume usually 
consists of a close-fitting jersey with shoulders and elbows padded 
and reinforced with leather > short trouseis with padded thighs 
and knees, heavy stodvings and shoes with leather cleats In the 
early period of the game caps Were worn, but, as they were 
impossible to keep on, they were discarded in favour of the 
wearing of long hair, and the “ chrysanthemum head ’* became 
the distinguishing mark of the foptbaH pla/er. This^ howeverj 
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proved an inadequate protection, and tome players now wear a 
head harness ” of soft padded leather. Substitutes are allowed 
in the places of injured players 
The object of the game is identical with that of English Rugby, 
and the rules m regard to fair catches, punting, drop-kicking, 
place-kirkmg, goal-kicking, passing and gentlemanly conduct are 
practically the same, except that, on a free kick afier a fair 
catch, the opposing players m the American game may not come 
up to the mark l^t must keep lo yds in front of it In the 
American game there is no scrummage m the English sense, nor 
IS the ball thrown m at right angles after going into touch The 
clement of chance m both these methods of play was done away 
with by the enunciation of the principle of the “ possession of the 
ball ” In America, when the ball has gone out of bounds or a 
runner has been tackled and held and the ball downed, the ball is 
also put into play by an evolution called a scrimmage, usually 
called " hnc-iip,** which beyond the name hears no resemblance 
to the English scrummage The ball, at every moment of the 
game, l>elong8 theoretically either to one side or to the other 
It may be lost by a fumble, or by the side in possession not being 
able to make the required distance of lo yds m three successive 
attempts or by a voluntary kick In the hne-up the seven line- 
men (t e forwards) face each other on a line parallel to the goal- 
lines on the spot where it was ordered down by the referee The 
l>all IS placed on the ground by the centre-rush, also called the 
snapper-back, who, upon the signal being given by his quarter- 
back, ** snaps back the ball to this player, or to the full-back, 
by a quick movement of the hand or foot The moment the ball is 
snapped-back it is in play In every scrimmage it is a foul for the 
side having the ball (attacking side) to obstruct an opponent 
except with the body (no use may be made of hands or arms) , 
or for the defending side to interfere with the snap*back The 
defenders may use their hands and arms only to get their 
oppionents out of the way in order to get at the man with the ball 
Each member of the attacking side endeavours, of course, to 
prevent his opponents from breaking through and interfering 
with the quarter-back, who requires this protection from his line 
m order to have tune to jmss the ball to one of the backs, whom he 
has notified by a signal to be leady. In the United States a 
player may be obstnicted by an off-side opponent so long as hands 
and arms arc not used In the line-up this is called'* blocking-off/' 
and “ interference ” when done to protect a friend running with 
the ball Interference is one of the most important features of 
American football As soon as the ball is passed to one of the 
half-backs for a run, for example, round one end of the line, his 
interference must form immediately This means that one or 
more of his fellows must accompany and shield him as he runs, 
blocking off any o];^nent who trys to tackle him The first 
duty of the defence against a hostile run is therefore to break up 
the interference, i e put these defenders out of the play, so that 
the runner may be reached and tackled 
The game b^ins by the captains tossmg for cnoice of kick-off 
or goal If the wmner of the toss chooses the goal, on account 
of the direction of wind, the loser must kick off and send the 
liall at least lo yds into the opponents’ territory from a place- 
kick from the 55 yds Ime. The two ends of the kicking side, 
who are usually fast runners, get down the field after the ball 
08 quickly as possible, in order to prevent the man who catches 
the kick-off from runnm^ back with the ball When the kick-off 
IS caught, the catcher with the aid of interference runs it back 
as far as possible, and as soon as he is tackled and held b/ his 
opponents the ball is down and a Ime-up takes place, the ball 
being m the possession of the catcher’s side, which now attacks | 
In order to prevent the so-called “ block game,” once prevalent, i 
m which neither side made any appreciable progress, the rules | 
provide that the side m possession of the ball must make at 
least JO yds, in three successive attempts, or, failing to do so, 
must surrender the ball to the enemy, or, as it is called, ” lose 
the Ixill on downs.” This is infrequent in actual play, because 
if, after two unsuccessful attempts, or partly successful, it becomes 
evident that the ch^ces of completing the obligatory lo-yd 
yjaxk on the remaining attempt are unfavourable, a forward 
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pass or a kick is resorted to, rather than risk losing the ball on 
the spot The kick, although resulting m the loss of the ball, 
neverthelm gives it to the enemy much nearer his goal. When 
the wind is strong the side favoured by it usually kicks often, 
as the other side, not being able to kick back on equal terms, 
IS forced to play a rushing game, which is always exhausting 
Again, the kicking game is often resorted to by the side that has 
the lead in the score, m order to save its men and yet retain the 
advantage Tlie only remaining way to advance the ball is on 
a free-kick after a fair catch, as m the English game The free 
kick may be either a punt, a drop-kick or a kick from placement 
Whenever the ball goes over the side line into touch it is brought 
back to the point where it crossed the line by the man who 
carried it over, or, if kicked or knocked over, by a man of the 
side which did not kick it out, and there put in play in one of 
two ways Either it may be touched to the grouna and then 
kicked at least 10 yds towards the opponents’ goal, or it may be 
taken into the field at nght angles to the line a distance not 
less than 5 yds nor more than 15, and there put down for a 
bne-up, the p* xyer who takes it m first declaring how far he will 
go, so that the opposing team may not be caught napping 

Of the seven men in the line, the centre is chosen for his 
weight and ability to handle the ball cleanly in snapping back 
He must also, in case the full-back is to make the next play, 
be able to throw the ball from between his legs accurately into 
the full-back’s hands, thus saving the time that would be wasted 
if the quarter-back were used as an intermediary The two 
” guards,” who must also ht heavy men, form with the centre 
the l)ulk of the line, protecting the backs in offence, and m de- 
fence blockmg the enemy The two “ tackles ” must be heavy 
yet active and aggressive men, as they must not only help the 
centre and guards m repelling assaults on the middle of the line, 
hat also assist the ends in stopping runs round the line as well 
as those between tackle and end, a favourite point of attack 
The ” ends ” are chosen for their activity, sure tackling, fast 
running and ability to follow up the ball after a kick Of the 
four players behind the line, the full-back must be a sure 
catcher and tackier and a fast runner The two half-backs 
must also be fast runners and good dodgers One of them is 
often chosen for his ability to gam ground by ” bucking the line,” 
t e plunging through the opposing team’s line. He must there- 
fore be over the average weight, while the other half-back is called 
upon to gam by running round the opposing ends The quarter- 
back IS the commanding general and therefore the most important 
member of his side, as with him lies the choice of plays to he 
made when on the attack Courage, coolness, promptness m 
decision and dLscrimination in the choice of plays are the qualities 
absolutely required for this position As soon as his side obtains 
the ball, the quarter-back shouts out a signal, consisting of a 
series of numl^rs or letters, or both, which denotes a certain 
play that is to be carried through the moment the ball is snapped 
back A good quarter-back thinks rapidly and shouts his signal 
for the next play as soon as a down has been called and while 
the scrimmage is forming, so that the plays are run off rapidly 
and the enemy is given as little time as possible to concentrate 
The signals, which are secret and often changed to guard them 
from being solved by the enemy, are formed by designating 
every pxisition and every space m the line, as well as kicks and 
other open plays, by a number or letter ^me signals are called 
sequence-signals, and indicate a prearranged senes of plays for 
use m certain emergencies. Every manceuvre of the attacking 
side 15 carried out by every member of the team, the ideal being 
** every man m every play every time ” As soon as a signal is 
given each man should know what part of the ensuing move will 
fall to him, in carrying the ball, interfering for the runner, or get- 
ting down the field under a punt. Every team has its own code. 

About 1890 the system oi interference led to momentum and 
mass plays (wedge-formations, tandems, &c),te to the grouping 
of bodies of men behind the line, and starting them before the 
ball was snapped back, so that thiy struck the line with an 
acquired momentum that was extremely severe, particularly 
when met by men equally determined These plays caused 
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frequent injuries and led to legislation against them, the most 
important law providing for a limitation to the number of men 
who could be dropped back of the line, and practically keeping 
seven men drawn up m the line. 

Penalties are of three kmds (i) forfeiture of the game, for 
refusing to play when directed to do so by the referee, and for 
repeated fouls made with the intention of delaymg the game , 
(2) disqualification of players for unnecessary roughness or 
ungentlemanly conduct , and (3) for infringement of rules, for 
which certain distances are taken away from the previous 
gains of the side making the fouls. 

The game resolves itself into series of scrimmages inter- 
spersed with runs and kicks The systematized development 
ol plays places at the disposal of the (luarter an infinite vaneU 
of attack, which he seeks to direct at the opposing line with 
bewildering rapidity and dash During the preliminary gamc'^ 
of the season “ straight football ” is generally pla> ed , that is, 
intricate attacks arc avoided and kicks and simple plunges 
into the line arc mainly relied upon, Trick plays,” which 
comprise all manoeuvres of an intricate nature, are reserv^ed 
for later and more important matches Among these 1. the 
“ fake (false) kick,” m which the full-back takes position as if 
to receive the ball for a kick, but the ball is passed to a different 
player for a run Another play of this kind is the “ wing-shift,” 
m which some or all of the players on one side of centre suddenly 
change to the other side, thus forming a mass and thro^vmg the 
opponents' line out of balance To this category belong also 

double passes,” '‘false passes,” "delayed passes,” “delayed 
runs ” and " criss-crosses ” 

Training for football in America resembles that for other 
sports in regard to food and hygiene The coaching systems 
at the universities differ, but there is generally a head coach, 
who IS assisted by graduates, each of whom pays especial 
attention to one set of men, one to the men in the centre of the 
line, one to the backs, another to the ends, &c Candidates for 
the teams are put through a severe course of practice in catching 
punts and hard-thrown passes, m quick starts, falling on the 
ball, tackling a mechanical dummy, m blciLking, breaking through 
the line, and all kind** of kicking, although in matches the kic king 
i’» generally left to one or two men who have shown themselves 
particularly expert. Every player is taught to dive for the 
l^all whenever he sees it on the ground, as possession is of 
cardinal importance m American football, and dribbling for this 
reason is unknown. When running with the ball the player is 
taught to take short steps, to follow his interference, that is, not 
isolate himself from lus defenders, and neither to slow up nor 
shut his eyes when striking the opposing line Tackling well 
below the waist is taught, but it is a foul to tackle below the knee 
The general rule for defensive work of all kinds is " play low ” 

See Walter Camp, How to play hootball, and the Official Football 
Guide (annual), both in Spalding’s Athletic Library , hi<i Book of 
College Sports (New York, 1893), his American hoothall (New York, 
1894), and his Football (Boston, 1896) the list in co-operation with 
L F Deland , R H Barbour, The Booh of School and C allege Sports 
(New York, 1904) , W H Lewis, Primer of College hootball (Boston, 
1896) (E B . W Ca) 

FOOTE, ANDREW HULL (iSo6-<i863), American admiral, was 
bom at New Haven, Connecticut, on the xzth of September 1806, 
his father, Samuel Augustus Foote ( 1 780-1846), bemg a prominent 
lawyer and Whig politician, who as U S. senator moved in 1829 
" Foote’s resolutions ” on public lands, m the discussion of which 
Daniel Webster made his " reply to Hayne ” He entered the 
U S navy m 1822, and was commissioned lieutenant m 1830 
After ( ruising round the world (1837-1840) m the "John Adams/’ 
he was assigned to the Philadelphia Naval Asylum, and later 
(1846-1848) to the Boston Navy Yard In 1849 he was made 
commander of the " Perry,” and engaged for two years m sup- 
pressing the slave trade on the ^rican coast In 1856, as 
commander of the " Portsmouth,” he served on the East India 
station, under Cbm James Armstrong, and he captured the 
Barrier Forts near Canton From October 1858 to the outbreak 
of the Civil War, he was in charge of the Brooklyn Navy Yavd, 


becoming a full captain in 1861 In August 1861 he was assigned 
to the command " of the naval operations upon the Western 
waters ” His exploit m capturing Fort Henry (on the right 
bank of the Tennessee river) from the Confederates, on the 6th 
of l^cbruary 1862, without the co-operation of General Grant’s 
land forces, who had n )t arrived in time, was a brilliant success ; 
but their combined attack on Fort DoneLon (12 m off, on the left 
bank of the Cumberland river), whither most of the Fort Henty 
garrison had escaped, resulted, before its surrender (Feb 16), 
m heavy losses to Foote’s gunboats, hool(‘ hims< If being severely 
wounded. In Man h- April he co-operated in the capture of 
New Madrid {qv) and Island No 10 In June he retired from 
his command and in July was promoted rear-admiral, and 
became chief of the Bureau of Equipment and Recruiting On 
the 26th of June 1863 he died at New York 
Sec the life (1874) by Professor James Alason Hoppm (1R20-1906) 
FOOTE, MARY HALLOCK (1847' )» American author and 

illustratoi, was born m Milto i, New York, on the 19th of 
November 1847, of English Quaker ancestry She was educated 
at the Poughkeepsie (N Y ) Female Collegiate Seminary and at 
the Cooper Institute l^huol of Design for women, in New York 
In 1876 she married Arthur De Wint Foote, a mining engineer, 
and subsequently lived m the mining regions of California, 
Idaho, Colorado and Mexico She is best known for her stones, 
in which, as m her drawings, she portrays vividly the rough 
picturesque life, especially the mining life, of the West Some 
of her best drawings appear in her own books Among her 
publications are The Led-IIorse Claim (1883), John Bodewin's 
Testimony (1886), The Chosen Valley (1892), Cmur d^Alem 
(1894), The Prodigal (1900), a novelette , The Desert and the 
Sown (1902), and several collections of short stories, including 
A Touch of Sun and other Stones (1Q03) 

FOOTE, SAMUEL (1720-1777), English dramatist and actor, 
was baptized at Truro on tlie 27th of January 1720 Of his 
attachment to his native Cornwall he gives no better proofs 
as an author than by making the country booby Timothy (m 
Th^ Knights) sound the praises of that county and of its mtuily 
pastimes , but towards his family he showed a loyal and enduring 
affection His father was a man of good familv and position 
His mother, Eleanor Goodere, whom he is said in person as 
well as m disposition to have strongly resembled, he liberally 
supported m the da>s of his prosperity, and after her death 
indignantly vindicated her character from the imputations 
recklessly cast upon it by the revengeful spite of the duchess 
of Kingston About the time when Foote came of age, he 
inherited his first fortune through the murder of his uncle, Sir 
John Dinely Goodere, Bart , by his brother, Captain Samuel 
Goodere Foote was educated at the collegiate school at 
Worcester, and at Worcester College, Oxford, distinguishing 
himself m both places by mimicr>' and audacious pleasantries 
of all kinds, and, although he left Oxford without taking his 
degree, acquiring a classical training which afterwards enabled 
him neatly to turn a classical quotation or allusion, and helped 
to give to his prose style a certain fluency and elegance 
Foote was " designed ” for the law, but certainly not by 
nature In his chambers at the Temple, and in the Grecian 
Coffee-house hard by, he learned to know something of lawyers 
if not of law, and was afterwards able to jest at the jargon and 
to mimic the mannerisms of the bar, and to satirize the Latitats 
of the other branch of the profession with particular success 
Hie famous argument m Hobson v Nobson, in The Lame Lovm^ 
is almost as good of its kind as that m Bardell v. Pickwick. 
But a stronger attraction drew him to the Bedford Coffee-house 
m Covent Garden, and to the theatrical world of which it was 
the social centre After he had run through two fortunes (the 
second of which he appears to have inherited at his father’s 
death), and had then passed through severe straits, he made 
his first appearance on the actual stage m 1744 It is said that 
he had married a young lady in Worcestershire , but the traces 
of his wife (he affirmed himself that he was married to his washer* 
woman) arc mysterious, and probably apocryphal 
Foote’s first appearance as an actor was made little xfkoxe than 
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twQ years after that of Garrickj, as to whose merits the critics, 
including Foote himself, were now fiercely at war. His own 
fi}^ venture, as Othello, was a failure, and though be was 
fairly successful m genteel comedy parts, and was, after a favour- 
able reception at Dublin, enrolled as one of tjie regular company 
at Drury laipe m the winter of 1745- i745i he had not as yet 
ipade any palpable bit. Ending that his talept lay neither m 
tragedy nor in genteel comedy, he had begun to wonder “ where 
the devil it rfi/lie,” when his successful performance of the part 
of Bayes in The Rehemal at last suggested to hipi the true 
outlet for his extraordinary gift of miipicry Following the 
ew»ple of Garrick, he had introduced mto this famous part 
imitations of actors, and had added a variety of other satirical 
comment in the way of “ gag ” Engaging a small company 
of artois, he now boldly announced for the %2nd of April 1747, 
at the theatre in the Haymarket ** grafts,** ** a new entertamment 
called the Dwerswns of the Morning,** to which were to be added 
a farce adapted from Congreve^ and an epilogue “ spoken by 
the B-d-d Coffee-house,** Foote's success in these Dtversions 
obtained for him the name of “the English Aristophanes,** 
an absurd compliment, declmcd by Foote himself (see his letter 
m The Minor') ITie Diversions consisted of a series of imitations 
of actors a^a other well-known persons, whose vanous peculi- 
arities of voice, gesture, mamier or dress were brought directly 
before the spectetors, while the epilogue introduced the wits 
pf the Bedford engaged m ludicrous disputation, and specially 
“ took off ’* an eminent physician (probably the munificent 
Sir William Browne, whom he afterwards caricatured m The 
Devil on Two Sticks), and a notorious quack ocujist of the day 
The actors ridiculed in this entertainment having at once procured 
the aid of the constables for preventing its repetition, Foote 
immediately advertised an invitation to his friends to drmk 
a dish of tea with him at the Haymarket on the followmg day at 
noon — “ and *tis hoped there will be a great deal of comedy 
and some joyous spirits , he will endeavour to make the mommg 
as divertii^ as possible Tickets for this entertainment to be 
bad at St George’s coffee-house, Temple-Bar, without which no 
person will be admitted N.B — Sir Dilbnry Diddle u>iU he there, 
and Lady Deity Frisk has absolutely promised ** The device 
succeeded to perfection , further resistance was abandoned 
as futile by the actors, whom Foote mercilessly ridiculed in the 
“ instructions to his pupils ** which the entertainer pretended 
to impart (typifying them under characters embodying their 
several chief peculiarities or defects — the massive and sonorous 
James Quin as a watchman, the shrill-voiced Lacy Byan as a 
ra?or-grinder, the charming Peg Woffington, whose tones had 
an occasional squeak in them, as an orange-woman crying her 
wares and the bill of the play), and Mr Foote’s Chocolate, 
which was afterwaj*ds convert^ into an evenmg Tea, became 
an established favourite with the town 
In spite of this success, he seems to have contnved to spend 
a third fortune, apd to have found it necessary to eke out his 
means by a speculation in small-beer, as is recorded m,an amusing 
apeedpte told of hijn by Johnson But he could now command 
a considerable intpme , and whep money came he seeips to have 
freely expended it in both hospitality and charity During 
his engagements at Covent Garden and at Drury Lane, of which 
he was joint-manager, and in professional trips to Scotland, and 
more especially to Ireland, he appeared both m cqmedies of 
other autilioTs and, more esjppcially m hjs own. He played Hartpp 
m bis Knights (1749, P^ted 1754) Taste (i7«), in which parts 
of the Diversions were incorporated, was followed by some 
eighteen pieces, the majority of which were produced at the 
Haymarket, the favourite home of Fpote’s entertjamnients. 
Id X7fip he succeeded m obtaining for this theatre a licence from 
the lord chamberlain, afterwards (in 1766) converted mto a 
licence for summer performances for life The entertainments 
were a succession of variations on the onginal idea of the 
Dtversions ard the Tea. Now, it was an Auction of Pictures 
(1748), of part of which an idea may be formed from the second 
aci; of the comedy Taste y now^ a lecture on Orators (1754), 
suggehted by some bombastic aiscourses given by Macklin m 
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his old age at the Piazza coffee-li^otise jn CoVent Garden, where 
Foote had missed the audience knd confounded the speaker 
by interposing his humorous comments The Orafors is pre- 
served m the shape of a hybrid piece, ^vhich begins with a mock 
lecture on the art of oratory and its representatives in England, 
and ends with a diverting scene of a pot-house forum debate, 
to which Holberg’s Pahtman-Tinman can hardly have been a 
stranger At a later date (1773) k new device was introduced 
m a Puppet-show The piece (unprinted) played in this by the 
puppets was called Piety tn Pattens, and professed to show “ by 
the moral how maidens of low degree might become rich from 
I the mere effects of morality and virtue, and by the literature 
how thoughts of the most commonplace might be concealed 
under cover of words the most high flown ** In other words. 
It was an attack upon sentimental comedy, which was still not 
altogether extinguished An attack upon Garrick m connexion 
with the notonous Shakespeare jubijee was finally left out from 
the Puppet-show, and thus was avoided a recurrence of the 
quarrel which many years before had led to an interchange 
of epistolary thrustp, and an imitation by Woodward of the 
imitative Foote. 

On the whole, the relations between tfie two public favourites 
became very friendly, and on Foote’s part unmistakably 
affertionate, and they have not been ajways generously repre- 
sented by Garrick’s biographers, A comparison between the 
two as actors is of course out of the question, but, though 
Foote was a buffoon, and his tongue a scurrilous tongue, there 
IS no authentic ground for the suggestion that his character 
was one of malicious heartlessness Of Samuel Johnson’s 
opinions of him many ^records rerpau^ ui Boswell , when Johnson 
had at last found his way into Foote’s company ^he afterwards 
found It to Foote’s own tafile) he was unaWe to “ resist ” him, 
and, on hearing of Foote’$ death, he thought the career just 
closed worthy of a lasting bipgraphlqal record 

Meanwhile most of poor Foote’s friendships In high Bfe were 
probably those that ace sworn across the table, and require 
“ t’other bottle ** to keep them up It is not a pleasant picture 
—of Lord Mexborough and his royal guest the duke of York, 
and their companions, bantering Foote on his ignorance of horse- 
manship, and after he had weakly protested Ins skill, taking him 
out to hounds on a dangerous animal He was thrown and 
broke his leg, which bad to be amputated, the “ patientee ’* 
(m which character he said he was now making his first appear- 
ance) consoling himself with the reflection that he would now 
be able to take off “ old Faulkner ” (a pompous Dublin alderman 
With a wQodpn leg, whom he had brought on the stage as Peter 
Paragraph m The Orators) “ to the life/’ The duke of York 
made him the best reparation in his power by promising him 
a life-patent for the theatre m the Haymarket (*766), and 
Foote not only resumed his profeaaioii, as if, Hhn Sir Luke Limp, 
he considered the leg he had lost “a redundancy, a mere notlui^ 
at all/* but ingeniously turned fim misfortune to account m two 
of his later pieces. The Lam Lamer and The Devil on fufo Sticks, 
while, witli Uie true mstmet of a pahke favourite, mekmg constant 
reference to it m plays and prologues Though the charaotccs 
played by him in seyeral of his later Rjays aje comparatively 
short and light, he qontinued to retain his hold over we public, 
and about the year 1774 was beginning to think of withdrawing, 
at least for a time, to the continent, when he became involved 
m what proved a fatal personal qugfrei Neither in his entertain- 
ments ridt* ih 'his ‘(iowiedjes ‘had, ne hitherto (fexcept in GarHck*^ 
case, and it is said m Johnson’s) put atw visible restraint upon 
personal satSfre The Author, in which, under the infinitely 
humorous character of Cadwajlad^, he had brought a Welsh 
gentleman tfie nsgne of on tfie stage, had, indeed, 

been ultimately suppressed But ih general he had pursued 
his hazardpus course, m^cfiessly exposing to public ridi^Je and 
contempt no,t only fribUes and pedants^ quacks or supposed 
quacks in medicfoe (as in The Devil on Ju^o Speks), eniSlusiasts 
in religibn, such as Dr Dodd (in The Cheeners) and George 
^hiteneld and fiis connexion (in The Minor) He had not oiw 
dared rile wrath of the whole Society of Antiquaries (in Im 
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Ndbcb), and been rewarded by the withdrawal, from acnong 
the psujidits who rationalized away Whittington’s Cat, of Horace 
WaJpede and other emuaent members of the body, but had in 
the same play attaeked a well-laiown representatwe of a very 
infiuential though detested cleoaent m English society 
** Nabobs themselves But there was one species oi cracked 
porcelam wh^b he was not to try to hold up to contempt with 
impunity. The rumour of his intention to bring upon the stage, 
m the cliaracliBr of lady Kitty Crocodile m The Tnp io C<ila%a, 
the notorious duebess of Kingston, whose trial for bigamy was 
then (1775) impending, rpuaed his mtceided victim to the utmost 
fury ; ai^ tlm means and miluence she bad at her disposal 
enabled her, not only to prevail upon the lord chamberlain to 
prohibit the performance of the piece (in whiUi there is im hint 
aa to the charge of bigamy itseU), but to hire agents to vdtfy 
Foote’s character in every way that hatred and malwe coWd 
suggest. After ha had withdrawn the piece, and letteia had been 
exchanged between the duchess and hun equally chariKHtsristm 
of their respective writers, loots took his revenge upon the 
chief of the dwhess’s instruments, a “Reverend Doctor” 
Jadsson, who belonged to the “ reptile ” society of the jowmalists 
uf the day, so admirably satirized by Foote m bis comedy of 
The Bankrupt, This man he gibbeted in the character o| Viper 
in The Capnehtn^ under which name the altered Tnp U Ceiats 
was performed m X77d. But the resources of bis enemies were 
not yet at an end ; md a discharged servant of Foote’s was 
suborned by Jackson to bjwng a ctorge of assault and apply 
for a warrant against Wm. Though the attempt utterly broke 
down, and Foote’s character was thus completely cleared, lus 
health askd spirits had given way m the to which, 

though he seems to have had the firm support of the better part 
of the public, including such man as Buike and Reynolds, tho 
very audiences of his own theatre had been, or had seem^ to 
be, divided m ^imion, He thus resolved to withdraw^ at least 
for a tune, from the effects of tlie storm, let his theatre to Coknun, 
and after making his last appearance there m May X777, set 
forth m October on a journey to France. But at I>Qver he fell 
sick on the day after his arrival there, and after a low hours 
died (October zistj Ills epitaph in St Mary’s church at Dover 
(written by his faithful treasurer William Jewell) records that 
he had a hand “ open as day fpr melting cb^ty.” His resting- 
place in Westminster Abbey is without apy memorial. 


Foote's chief power as *in actor lay in his extraordinary gift of 
mimicry, whioli extended to the mental and moral, as well as the 
mere outward and ph>'a«oiJi peculiarities pf tUv personages whose 
likeness he assumed JJic have possessed a wonderful flexibility 
of voice, though Jlis tones are said to have breo harik^when his voice 
was not rbsguisefi, oivlon inomparahfc^ madlnamior rapidly ussum* 
mg characters, both in his en^ertiinmenls and in his comedies, 
where he occasionally “ djonblcd ” pnrts The eweettent “ jiattcr " 
of some of his play#, s^ch.as The Liar and Th(k Cozeviers, must have 
greatly depended for it$ e/ffcct npon i>pi<Uty of delivery In ptrson 
he was rather short and stout, and coarse-featured , but his over- 
flowing humour is said to have found full expression m the irresistible 
sparkle of his eyes 

As a drapialiQ author cuh only be assigned a subordinate rank 
He regarded comedy as ” an exact representation of the peculiar 
manners of that people <yfupng whom it happens to be perfpnnpd , 
a faithful imitation of smgular absurdities, particular follies, which 
are openly produced, as criinaials are pul^cly pumehed, for the 
QOUTCPtun olutdividnmaRd as aa eccample to the wtiolio conununity).'' 
This he jregaid<*d as the utiie, or useful purpose, of ccgnodv , tk? 
dulce he conceived to be the table, tiie construction, mavhinery, 
conduct, plot, and incidents of the piece ** For part nt least pf tins 
view (hdvhhced by him m the spimtd and sdiolarly “ I etter '' In 
which be replied, ** to the Revunond Author of the * Remaiksv 
Qmtlpal 4n4 C'hnsjtian,’ qn 7*/i# he rather lo^hty apiwalpd 

to classiCiU authority^ But hc overlooked the mdispensiblencSS pf 
the dulce to the Comic drama under its primary aspect as a species 
of art His comic gonhie'was patticulaiHV happy ui diseovocing and 
xnproducuLg characiterB dbicsrvwig of ndsonlo. aoad tho fact that 
hp not pnj V took them from -real hfs, bnt olpaely modt^lad them on 
wcU-Jmown living men ftnd wonupj, was not m himself en nrtvitiG 
sm. Nor indeed was the noyelty of this process^ aosolute, thoujeh 
proDOhly no other comic dlamictlafc has ever gone so ftir in tfils 
eonrse, 01 haa pursulod at so poraulndlyl Tftue publio di^ightad in his 
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instead oi their being ' 


ays, pilfered from 


the Fionch farpps, or the babwloss bqmga Of the poofs brain ” But 
the real excellenoOr of many ot Fopte’s opm}L characters hes m the 
fact iiiat, bqsKles being incompaiably Indiproua typea of mannegs, 
they remain sdmwable conne tyuts of general human Anturp. bir 
Gregory and hiS imbecjc appctile foi: nsws . Itady 

weaael, and her preposterous vanity m her suporannnatqd okvws ; 
Mr Cadwallader, and his view ol llu iid\ an.i.ii'cs of public schnnla 
(where childitn iqay m,akt acquumtunui s that may licreaft^ be 
useful to them , for between you and 1, as to vhal tliey learn there, 
does not signify twopence"), Major Sl:ur{><on and Jerry Sniaak; 
Sit Thomas iolt> , Sir i-riitoe JUimp, Mrs Mechlw, and a score OK t?wo 
of other characters, arc excellent comic fivures in tbemjmlvcs, 
whatever their origin , and many of the viqes and \\ l aknt sst s k x^ipsed 
by Foote’s vigorous satne will remain the perennial subject of comic 
treatment so long a# a stage cxjKta Iho real deicct o£ his pJaya ho# 
m the abnormof weakness of their consifruction, in tli^e absoWle 
coateoipt wtuch the g^t majority of them show for the mvcjgiUQfa 
or conchict of a jdot, and m the unwarrantable subordmation of tlic 
interest of the action to the exhibition of particular characters HiS 
eharacters are rcmly^mado, and the action is only incidental to them. 
With the eauLtptim of I he L%ar (which Foote prelendcd to haytr 
taken from do but whicdi was really founded on Steele’s 
adaptation of Corneille's Le Menteur)^ aqd perhaps of The Bankrupt^ 
there is hardly one of Foote's “ comedies '^in wnich the conception 
and conduct of the action rise above the exigeneies ol the merest 
fajrce. Not that seajLlu&etttal sceniss aai|d evm sontimeatal ohmciliQfs 
arc wdAUUig) but thei^ 4mdiar mgifUd^ints aro as ai>v4f>abl0 ^ 
exciting real interest as uu oruinary farcical action is in ikadi ,\i|>aJhle 
to produce more than transitory amusement In his earlier )^ys 
Foote constantly resortf^ to the most hackncyecl device o£ farce-^ 
disguise Of course Pootc must have been wtll aware of thO'ehQld.* 
cQiping» of Ins rapidly mAouiaotiimd prodjuctmt ; ho knew that if 
he mi^it sneer at " gwtteql comedy as suited to thp dramatists 
of the servants' hall, and pronounce the arts of the dramp, at the great 
bouses to be " directed by i^o genuis of iwsipKlity," he, like ihelittlo 
theatre where he heild sway, was locikcd upon us asi eoGontrw, a 
more aummsr fly." 

At the same timo, he was ut^^xhaustiblo m the devising oj oomip 
scenes of genpme farce An oration ot “ old masters," an ehictioxi 
of a suhurlian mayor, an examination at the College ol Physiclane^ 
a nowspoper oonoWe where paragraphs are cosicocted and vepAta- 
tions maiiMiired -aJJ tliaso 9^4 o^Stfr oqiialiy Uafipy sifuatoohs are 
brought before the mere reader witii unjailuig vividMess- A^d 
everywhere the comic dialogue is instinct with spirit and vigour, 
and the comic cbardcttrs are true to themselves with a booyanoy 
which at qnoe nusc^s them adiovc the level of more theatrical con* 
vcntionalism Foote professed to despise tlie nurc cancatunag of 
national pepuhanties ds such, wi gcaernUy used diJdoot as a mere 
additional colounng , he was, how<vcr, too wide awake to the 
demands of his public not to treat France and Frenchmen m fair 
game, and coarsely to appeal to national prejudice His saAire 
agamsi those eveilastjng vmtima of Fogkaii comedy and fwca^ the 
hngUslmhm m I*aris and the HngUshman returned from Pans, waa 
doubtless well warranted , while at the same time he made fun pf 
the fact that Enghshmen are nowhere more addicted to the society 
ol thciu: oountrymen than ahsoad In general, the purpoms of 
Foote's social sutMP are excelikriit» and tlie abuses against whmh it 
is dir^ted are thoso which it reawred courage to attmk. The tOAe 
of his morality healthy, and his language, though not aiming at 
refinement, is remarkably tree from intentional grobsntss He made 
occasional mistakes , but he was on tlie right side dn the wasioro 
agomt thO preteniiwmiess ol Cant and tlio clfroAtery 9I tb® 
two W^tear ev^a of the age ap4 the socirty m winch he lived, 

The following is a list of Foote's farces or “ comedies " as ha callh 
them, mostly m three, some in two acts, which remain m pniiG 
The date oi jirochiction, aiul the character originally perikisiaod by 
Fopibe, arc added to tbei trtliu of each ; 

4 he KuuMa (1748 Jt^tep, who assumes the character ot Sir 
Penunous TrillcJ, Tu^e (175^), in which part of the BtveenoHs Is 
mcorporated , The Bnghshman in Parts (1733 • Young Btiek) ^ 
The Anghehman relumed from Parts (1756 bir Charles Bnack) ; The 
Amffwr (1757 ; CiidwaUador) , The minor (1700 Smirk and Mra 
Cok), The hor (1709) , The Or^dors [1762 Cccturer) , The Mayor 
of Garratt (1763 Major Sturgeon and Matthew Mug) , T4 Patron 


Sir ^Tipmas t^fty and Sir Peter peppercotn) ; 711# Com^ 
messary (1763 Mr Zac, Fungus) , The Bemi upon Two htoakM. 
(1768 s Dowil,-r^lias Dr Hsroulea HeUfebore) , the 4#!## heBAf 
U7fO{ Sk kuka Ump) ; The Maui i^h (1771 Mr FhntK The 
Nal(;if (177a Sir Matthew Mite) . The Bankrupt (1573 Sir Robert 
Ri$cqun er) , The Cozeners (1774 Mr Aircastle) , The CapmhmfO, 
second version of The Trip fi Valois, forbidden by the censor (1776 1 


-1 ^ e 

anu wi anecdotes coACemittg ****«, — - r-- — — % 

anpubhBhed occaaionaft pk^ei*(with, the Tragedy 4 la ma^t pOftffM 
the Bipersfouo, m whfefi Fdote appeared as Fust»n) From pif 
SOproe sfoai toMve ^etp, maJWy t^^tfhe biographical 
m the mtn^ gx^diloquent essay on Foote prenzed by Joa 
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( Joto iMicock, fl X8X6-X830, atoo ktiom as ** John Hunds **) to his 
useful edition of Foote's Works (3 vols*. 1830) Various particulars 
will be found in Tate Wiikinson^s lV€ind§nng Paieniu Z795) 

and in other sources There is an admirable essay on Foote, re- 
printed with additions, from the Quanierly Review^ m John Forster's 
B%ograph%cal Essays (1858). A recent hfe of Foote is by Percy 
Fitsgerald (X910) (A. W. W) 

FOOTMAN, a name given among articles of furniture to a 
metal stand, usually of polished steel or brass, and either oblong 
or oval in shape, for keeping plates and dishes hot before a dining- 
room fire. In the days before the general use of hot-water dishes 
the footman possessed definite utility, but although it is still 
m occasional use, it is now chiefly regarded as an ornament. 
It was especially common in the h^dware counties of England, 
where it is stiU frequently seen, the simple conventionality 
of its form IS not mclegant. 

FOOTBCRAY, a city of Bourke county, Victoria, Australia, 
on the Saltwater river, 4 m W. of and suburban to Melbourne 
Pop. (1901) 18,301 The city has large bluestone quarries from 
which most of the building stones m Melbourne and the neighbour- 
hood IS obtained , it is also an important manufactunng centre, 
with numerous sugar-mills, jute factories, soap works, woollen- 
mills, foundries, chemical works and many other minor industries 
FOOT-STALL, a word supposed to be a literal translation of 
piidestal, or pedestal, the lower part of a pier in architecture 
(see Base)* 

FOPPA, VINCENZO, Italian painter, was born near Brescia 
The dates of his birth and death used to be given as 1400 and 
149a ; but there is now good reason for substituting 1427 and 
1515. He settled in Pavia towards 1456, and was the head of a 
lombard school of painting which subsisted up to the advent 
of Leonardo da Vinci. In 1489 he returned to Brescia His 
contemporary reputation was very considerable, his merit in 
perspective and foreshortening being recognized especially 
Among his noted works are a fresco in the Brera Gallery, Milan, 
the “ Martyrdom of St Sebastian ** , and a Crucifixion ** in 
the Carrara gallery, Bergamo, executed in 1455 He worked 
much m Milan and in Genoa, but many of his paintings are 
now lost 

See C J Ffoulkes and H Maiocchi, Vtneenso Poppa (zQZo) 
POBAGE, food for cattle or horses, chiefly the provender 
collected for the food of the horses of an army In early usage 
the word was confined to the dried forage as opposed to grass 
From this word comes “ foray,” an expedition m search of 
” forage,” and hence a pillaging expedition, a raid The word 
forage,” directly derived from the Fr fourrage, comes from a 
common Teutonic origin, and appears in fodder,” food for 
cattle The ultimate Indo-European root, pat, cf Gr warsurSai, 
Lat pascere, to feed, gives ” food,” ” feed,” “ foster ” , and 
appears also m such Latin denvatives as ” pastor,” ** pasture ” 
FORAIN, J. L. (X852- ), French painter and illustrator, 

was bom in 1852. He became one of the leading modem 
Parisian caricaturists, who in his merciless exposure of the 
weaknesses of the bourgeotste continued the work which was 
begun by Daumier under the second Empire. The scathing 
bitterness of his satire is as clearly derived from Daumier as his 
pictorial style can be traced to Manet and Degas ; but even m 
his painting he never suppresses the caustic spirit that drives 
him to caricature He has, indeed, been rightly called “ a Degas 
pushed on to caricature ” In his pen-and-ink work he combines 
extraordinary economy of means with the utmost power of 
expression and suggestion Forain’s popularity dates from the 
publication of his ComSdte panstenne, a series of two hundred 
and fifty sketches republished in book form He has contributed 
many admirable, if sometimes over-daring, pages to the Figaro, 
La Rite, VAsmtte au beurre, Le Counter franfats, and L’/n- 
dtserti His political drawings for the Ftgaro were republished 
in book form under the title of Doux Pays 
PORAKBR, JOSEPH BENSON (1846- ), American 

g >litical leacto, was bom near Rainsboro, HigU^d county^ 
hio, on the 5th of Tulv 1846. He passed his early life on a 
farm, enlisted as a private in the 89th Ohio Volunteer Infanttp 
in July x86^ f«fqrv9c| througjipvrt ClvU W«r, fpr part of tho 


time as an aide on the staff of General H. W. Slocum, and in 
1865 received a captain’s brevet for “efficient services dunng 
the campaigns in North Carolina and Geoigia.” After the war 
he spent two years at the Ohio Wesleyan University and two 
years at Cdmell In 1869 admitted to the Ohio bar and 

began practice in Cincinnati He was a judge of the Cincinnati 
Superior Court from 1879 ^ . In 1883 he was the Republican 

candidate for governor of Ohio, but was defeated, in X885 
and 1887, however, he was elected, hut was again defeated in 
1889 He then for eight years practised law with great success 
in Cincinnati In 1896 he was elected United States senator 
to succeed Calvm S, Bnce (1845-1898) ; in 1902 was re-elected 
and served until 1909. In the Senate he was one of the aggressive 
Republican leaders, strongly supporting the administration of 
President M'Kmley (whose name he presented to the Republican 
National Conventions of 1896 and 1900) m the debates preceding, 
dunng, and immediately following the Spamsh-Amencan War, 
and later, during the administration of President Roosevelt, 
was conspicuous among Republican leaders for his independence 
He vigorously opposed various measures advocated by the 
president, and led the opposition to the president’s summary 
discharge of certain negro troops after the Brownsville raid of 
the 13th of August 1906 (see Brownsville, Texas) 
PORAmNIFERA, m zoology, a subdivision of Protozoa, 
the name selected for this enormous class being that given by 
A D’Orbigny m 1826 to the shells characteristic of the majority 
of the species He regarded them as minute Cephalopods, 
whose chambers communicated bv pores (foramina) Later 
on their true nature was discovered by F Dujardm, working 
on living forms, and he referred them to his Rhizopoda, char- 
acterized by pseudopodia given off from the sarcode (proto- 
plasm) as organs of prehension and locomotion. W. B Carpenter 
m 1862 differentiated the group nearly in its present limits as 
“ Reticularia ” , and since then it has been rendered more natural 
by the removal of a number of simple forms (mostly freshwater) 
with branching but not reticulate pseudopods, to Filosa, a 
distinct subclass, now united with Lobosa into the restricted 
class of Rhizopoda. 



Fig xa. — LtsberkUhma, with reticulate pseudopodia. 

Anatomy , — ^Protista Sarcodina, with simple protoplasmic 
bodies of granular surface, emitting processes which branch 
and anastomose freely, either from the whole surface or from 
one or more elongated processes (“ stylopods ”) ; nucleus one 
or more (not yet demonstrated in some little known simple 
forms), usually in genetic relation to granules or strands of 
matter of similar composition, the “chromidia” scattered through 
the protoplasm ; body nak^, or provided with a permanent 
investment (shell or test), membranous, gelatinous, arenaceous 
(of compact^ or cemented granules), calcareous, or very rarely 
(in deep sea forms) siliceous, sometimes freely perforated, but 
never latticed) opening by one or more permanent apeztures 
(“pylomes”) or crevices between compacted sand-^wbles, 
often very complex ; reproduction by fission (only in simplest 
naked forms), or by brood formation; in the latter case one 
mode of brood fonnation (A) eventuates m amoebiform embryos, 
the Qttict (B) in fl8gcl»t0 zoospores whn^ CKqg8XiXQVi8 
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guBCtesi pairing but not with those of their own brood ; the 
coupled cell (^'a^aote”) when mature in the shelled species gives 
rise to a veiy sm^ primitive test-chamber or '^microsphcrc.** The 
adult microspheric animat gives rise to the amoebiform brood 
which have a larger primitive test (^'megabsphere **); and megab- 
spheric forms aptH^u! to reproduce by the A type a series of 
similar forms before a B brood of gametes is finally borne, to 
pair and reproduce the microspheric type, which is consequently 
rare 

The shells require special study. In the lowest forms they 
are membranous, sometimes encrusted with sand-grams, always 
very simple, the only complication being the doubling of the 
pylome in Dtplophry$ (fig 2, X), Shepkeardella (fig, 2, S- 5 ), 
Amphttrema(fig» 2, II), Dtaphorophodon (fig 2, I 2 \ The marine 
shells are, as we have seen, of cemented particles, or calcareous, 
glassy, and regularly perforated) or agam calcareous, but porcel- 
lanous and rarely j^rforate. These characters have been used 



Fig xb . — ProUmyxa aurantiaea, Haecb (After Haeckel ) 

/, Adult, containing two diatom 2 , Adult encysted and segmented 
frustules, and three Tintmmd r, Flagellate zoospore just freed 
ciliates, with a large Dmo- from cyst 
flagellate just caught by the 4 t Zoospore which has passed 
expanded reticulate pseudo- into the amoeboid state, 
])odia, 

as a guide to classification ; but some sandy forms have so large 
a proportion of calcareous cement that they might well be 
called encrusted calcareous genera, and are also not very constant 
in respect of the character of perforation The porcellanous 
genera, however, form a compact group, the replacement of the 
shell by silica m forms dwelling in the red clay of the ocean 
abysses, where calcium carbonate is soluble, not really making 
any difficulty Moreover, the shells of this group show a deflected 
process or neck of the embryonic chamber (** camptopyle ”) at 
feast m the megalosphenc forms, whereas when such a neck 
exists in other grou^ it is straight. The opening of the shell 
IS called the pylome This may be a mere hole where the lateral 
walls of the bc^y end, or there may be a diaphragmatic ingrowth 
so as to narrow the entrance. It may be a simple rounded 
f)pening, oblong or tri-multi-radiate, or branching (fig. 4, I); 
or replaced by a number of coarse pores ('* ethmopyle ”) (fig 
Ja). Agam, it may lie at the end of a narrowed tub« 
(** styiopyle **), which in iLagena (fig 3, 9 ) may project outwards 
(“ ectoselenial **), or inwards (“ entoselenial ”), In most groups 
the styiopyle is straight ; but in the majority of the porcellanous 
shells it IS bent down on the side of ^e shell, and constitutes 
the “flexopyle” of A Kemna, which being a hybrid term 
should be replaced by “ camptopyle.’^ The animal usually forms 
a simple shril only after it has attained a certain size, and this 
“embr>^onic chamber ” cannot grow further. In SpmUtna 
and Ammodtseus there is no pylomic end-wall, and the shell 
conunues to grow as a spiral tube , in Camu^ra (fig. 3, i) 
there is a slight constnction indicating the junction of a small 
embryonic chamber with a camptopyle, but the rest of the shell 
is a simple flat spiral of several turns. In the majority at least 
one chamber follows the first, with its own pylome at the distal 
end Thig second chamber may rest on thei mrst, so that the part 
on which It rests serves as a party-wall funding the front of 



Fig 2 — ^AUogromudea, 

1, D%plophrys archer i, Barker, Marine The protoplasm is 

a, Nucleus retracted at both ends into 

b, Contractile vacuoles the tubular case, 

f, The yellow oiMike body, a, Nucleus 

Moor pools, Ireland 5 , Shepkeardella taenitformts , 

2, Allogromia ovtformis^ Duj x 15, with pseudopodia 

a. The numerous nuclei . near fuUy expanded. 

these the elongated bodies 6 - 10 ^ Varymg appearance of the 
represent ingested diatoms. nucleus as it is earned along 
Freshwater Figs 2,3,11, m the streaming protoplasm 
Z2 belong to Khizopoda within the tulie 
Filosa, and are included 11 , AmphUrema wnghitanuni, 
her-* to show the character- Archer, showing membranous 
jstic filose psciidopodia m shell encrusted with foreign 
contrast with the reticulate particles. Moor pools, Ire- 
spread of the others land 

S, Shepkeardella iaan%%fovm%s, IS, Dtaphorophodon mdbde, 
Siudall {Quart Jour, Mtcr Archer [land. 

X 30 diameters a. Nucleus, Moor pools, Ire- 

the newer chamber as well as the back of the older ; and this 
state prevails for all added chambers in such cases. In the 
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highest Vitreous shells, however, each chamber has its complete 
** proper wall ” ; while a “ supplementary skeleton,** a deposit 
of shelly matter, binds the chambers together into a corhpact 
whole In all eases the protoplasm from the pylome may 
deposit additional matter on the outside of the sheM, so as to 
produce very characteristic sculpturing of the surface 
Compound or “ poly thalamic ” shells derive their general 
form largely from the relations of successive chambers in size, 
shape and direction. This is well shown in the pofcellanous 
Mtltcflidae, If we call the straight line uniting the two ends of a 
chamber the pokr axis/* we find that successive chambers 
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|i>rG Various lomit of Calbareous ForatntnIlcirA# 

1, Cof^HSpira A, (797)1 nt'? 71 a (spiral) TexMaria 

Sptrohcultna, la^enu i.5, Discorhina 

S, lYilocHlina Nadoi^aMa i6, Polvstomella 

4, Bihcuhna id, (tnatatlOrta 77, Planorbuhna 

/?, Penorophs JJ, blohi germed JS^ RoicUia 

d, OrbicmnM (cyclical)- IS, Polymorphina 19, Nontomna^ 

7, Orincultna (young). 

have their pylomes at alternate poles , but they he on different 
meridians In Sptrolocidina (fig 3, &) the divergence between 
the meiiduius is 180®, and the thambers are strongly incurved, 
so Ihttt the whole shell forms a flat spiral, of nearly circular 
outline. In the majority, liowevbr, the chambers are crescentic 
in section, their transverse prolonge^tions being termed alary *’ 
outgrowths, so that succedsivb chamben overlap ; when under 
this condition the angle of succeiish^e nieridians is still 180® 
we hnve the form BiUculma (fig 3, 4), or with the alary extensions 
completely enveloping, Utttloculina; when the angle is 120® 
WO have TVUortdina, or 144®, Quti^qurlocidivi^t Again m Pemr<h 
pint (figs. 3, 5 , and 4) the shell begins as a flattened shell which 
tends to straighten out with further growth and additional 
chambers. In some forms {Sp^roltna, 22, 3) the chambers 
hgrve a nearly circular transverse section, and the adult oheli is 


thus crozxer-shaped. In other8'(wiacb may haVe the same sou]^ 
ture, and are scarcely distinguishable as species) thb chaihbers 
are short and wide, 
drawn out at nght 
angles to the axis, but 
in the plane of thb 
spiral, and the growing 
shell becomes fan^ 
shaped or “ flabelli- 
fonh** (figs 3, 5, 4,£) 

This widening may go 
on till the outer eham- 
bars form the greater 
part of a circle, as m 
Orhiemh^a (fig 3, 6-S) 

Where, moreover, each 
Im^e chainher is sub^ 
divided by incomplete 
vertical bulkheads into 
a tier of chamberlcts; 
each chamberlet has a 
distmdt pylomic pOre 
opening to the outside 
or to those of the next 
outer zone In OfhtiGhies (figs. 5, 6) wc have a chntre on a 
somewhat Mdiolme type; and after a few cfahmberS b spiral 



4 —Modifications of Pmerophst 
I, Dendttitna , S, Lu-Peneroplts» 







Fko. 5-^51ie>U of Simple type of Orbitoht^s, ehamag primordial 
chamber a, and circumambient chamber b, surrounded by successive 
rings of clidrtibcilets connected by circular gafleries which open at 
tire margiii by pore^. 

siavce((sion, conlplcte clttks of chambers are formed In the 
larger forms the new zones are of greater height, and horizontal 
bulkheads divide 
the chamberlets 
kito vertical tiers, 
tach With Its own 
pylomic pore 

The Chetlosfmnfl- 
ltdae (fig. 3, 13) re- 
produce among 
perforate vitreous 
genera What we 
have already seen 
m the Miltdida ; 

Ofhutoides (fig. xo, S) 
and Cyclodlypeus, 
among the Ntim<* 
muhte group, with 
a vtry finely per- 
lorato Wail, reegil 
the poroelhtnotts 
Orhtculimdi and 

111 flat spiral 
forma (figs 22, 1, f ; 

3, fl, id, id, to ) all the chambisrs may he freely exposed ; or the 
Successive chambers be wider transversely than their predecesso» 





Fto 6 oi 'dimple type of 

Ixtits, showing primordial segment a, and 
dlrcuciumbtent segmeut b, surrounded by 
df sWb-segments connected by radisui 
and dretiJar stolon-processes. 
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and oveidati by ** akuy extelMnoiiB>” becownng “ nautdoid ” ; m 

tskttetne o$s€^ only tho 
Itet tu#n ot whorl is 
seen (fig. n). When 
the spird axis is conical 
the shdll may be “ rota- 
loid/’ the larget lowet 
chambers partially con- 
cealing the upper 
smaller ones (fig 3. JJ, 
1/j, 17 y 18) , or they 
may leave, as m PateU 
hna, a wide central 
conical cavity — which, 
m this genus, is finally 
occupied by later 
formed “ supplement- 
ary chambers When 
the successive chambers 
are disposed around a 
longitudinal central 
dstis they may be said 
to ** alternate ” like the leaVes 6f a plant* If thh atifangement 


' . Xt-rxir--, 
/ ' — • 




Fio 8 — Internal cast of Polystomella 
i», Retml protc SHC s proceeding biWtichts of the 

from tlu posUnor hiai^m mcildionrtl canals 

of one of rh s^^^ments <f', rf*, ihr«*e tntns ot ono of 

6 , 6 *, Smooth antdior marj?m of the spii^lcanUs 

Ihos'ifnr foment B IhrLeof the mcnclibn'il 

c, Stolons connlctiut? siictes- canils 

*»ive segments and iinitin > f P f, Ihtir di\ tr^,iiig 
theih^Hvts •evifh the di branches 





Fig 7 — Section of Potaha b^uatztt 
showing the canal system, «, h, c, in tlu 
substance of the mtcrmediato skeleton , 
d, tubulated chatnbtr wall 


is disluhous we t such f nn ts Polymorphvia, Itxinlafta 
and hrmdtctdana (fig. 3, IS, 14), if tristichous, Intaxta buch 



PtG 0 -^pB¥iHatfia hid opea, to show its ihternal sttdcture, 


а, ^ iLguial cord seen in cioss 

se^tioh hi a' LcHdffibcrs 

б, 6, Wslh 6t thb 

r, f, CaViticS of the bhattibefsl 

< TW?ir altir pWldttgatidn^, 
d, d, Septa divided at V, d% m 
al so th Iky thtf 


0* 0t 


Ifitersirttal canals, the 
generil distiilmboit of 
Which W stCih m the septa 
the lines ndiating 
itoin e, e point to the 
secondary poies 
Noh-tUbulat boluhms* 


an arrangement may coexist with a spiral twist of the axis for 
kt least part of its course^ as in the croeien-shaped Spiroplecta, 


Two phenomena interfere with tlie ready availability of the 
characters Of form for classdicatory ends — dimorphism and 
multiformity. 

Dimorphism -—The majority of foratnmiferal shells show two 
types, the rarer with a much smaller central chamber than that 
of the moirk fmquent. The chambers are called tmerospbere 



F16 10 - /, Piece of Numihulitic I ime stone from the Pyrenees, 
shdWiiig Nummulites laid open by fracture through the median 
plane ; S, vettical section of NummultU OrbUouies^ 

ahd mcgalosphere, the forms in which ihty occur microsphacnc 
and mcgalosphacnc forms, respectively, Wc shall study below 
their relation to the reproductive cycle 
Midttf&rmity ~VLKnv of the Pol>thalamia show different 
types Of ehambfer-succeSsioii At different aghs^ We have noted 



Pig It Vcitical section 6f portion of Numnuhu^^ showing the 
investment of the e-irher whorls by the alar prolongations ot the 
Kttr 

«, Margin'll cord /, Inventing portion of the 

6, Charribtr of outer wholl obter when 

r, c, Whorl invested by a g, g. Spates left bdtweeit the in- 

n, One of the chambci s of the Vesimg portions of succes- 

fburlH whorl from the sin e whorls 

maigm [closed when Is /;, 6, Sections of the partitions 
e, f', Maiginal portions of the en dividing these 


this pbchoihcnon m suth croricr foims Pertetoplh, As well as 
in discoid forms , it is veiy frequent Thus the microsphenc 
Btiocukna form the first few chambers m quinqueloculine 
succession The microsphciu forms attain to a greiter size 
when adult than the mcgalospheric ; and m Ovbitolites the 
microsphere has a straight 
outlet, orthostyle, instead 
of the deflected campto- 
style one, so general in 
porcellanous types , and 
the spiral succession is con- 
tinued for* more turns before 
reaching the fan -shaped 
and fin ill> cyclic stage. 

Globtgertna, whose cham- 
bers are ncarlv spherical, ^ 1 

u! Tig 12 — Internal surface of waH 
IS sometimes seen to be chambers, a, a, of NummultUs, 

enclobea m a spherical test, showing the onfiecs of its minute 
perforate, but without a tubuh 

pyh»ne, and known as 6,6, jf he septa containing camils 

^ Extensions of tlu SC canals in the 

OrthMna , ^ the chambered intermediate skeleton. 

Clobigcrina-sne.ll 1$ Larger iioies, 
attached at first inside the 

wall of diiA Orbtdina, but ultimately disappears The ultimate 
fdte 6f thb OrbuHHa shell is unknowti j but it obviously marks 
a turning-point in the life-cyde 

Protoplasmic Body and Reproduction protoplaom ik not 
diffeientiated mto ecto- and cudosavc, although it is Often detumr 
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in the central part within the shelli and clearer in the peendmodial 
ramihcations and the layer (or et^k m the monothaiamic iormt) 
from which it is given olf In pelagic forms like Globigenna the 
exturudl layer is almost if not quite identical m structure with the 
extracapsular protoplasm of Radiolana (y r )» be^^g differentiated 
into granular strands traversing a clear jelly, nch in large vacuoles 
(alveoli), and uniting outside the jcllv to form the basal layer of the 
pseudopods , these again are radioUitnn in character Hence E R 
j^anUester justly enough compares the she 11 licie to the central 
capsule of the Radiolariaa, though the compnison must not be 

pushed too far The cyto- 
plasm contains granules ot 
vanous kinds, and the in- 
ternal juoioplasm is 'omc- 
times jiigmtntcd The ( hr\- 
somonad Flagellate, Zoo\an- 
thclla^ 80 abundant in its 
resting state — the so- calk d 
yellow cells ” m the ex- 
trocapbular protoplasm of 
Radiolana (q v ) also occurs 
m the outer protoplasm of 
many Forammiicra, not only 
pelagic but also bottom- 
dwellers, such as Orbitolites 
The nucleus is single in the 
Kuda and Allogromidia and 
m the megalosiihenc forms 
of higher Forammifera , but 
microsphenc forms when 
adult contain many Bitn])le 
similar nuclei The nucleus 
in every case gives off 
granules and irregular masses (“ chromidia '') of similar reac- 
tions, which play an important part m reproduction Dining 
the maturation of the microsphire the nuclei disappear, and the 
cytoplasm breaks up into a large number of zoospores, each 
of which IS soon provided with a single nucleus, whether entitely 
d(‘nved from the parent-nucleus or from the coalescence of chromidia, 
or from both these sources is still uncertain These zoospores arc 
amoeboid, they soon secrete a shell and reveal themselves as 
megaiospheres, the original state of the megalosphenc forms In 
the adult megalosphere tlie solitary nucleus disappears and is re- 
placed by hosts of minute vesicular nuclei, formed by the concen- 
tration of chromidia Each nucleus aggregates around it a proper 
zone of dense protoplasm , by two successive mitotic divisions each 
mass becomes quadri-nucleate, and splits up mto four biflagellatc, 
unmucloalo zoospores These arc jjalrmg-cells or gametes, though 
they will not pair with members of the same brood In the zygote 
resulting from pairing two nuclei soon fuse mto one , but this again 
divides mto two , an embryome shell is secreted, and this is the 
microspheric type, which is multmuclear from the first F 
Schciudinn compares the nuclei of the adult Foraminifera with the 
(vi getative) meganucli us of Infusora {q v) and the chromidial mass 
with the micronucleus, whose chief function is reproductive 

Since megalosphenc forms are by far the most abundant, it seems 
probable that under most conditions they also give rise to mcgalo- 
sphenc young like themselves ; and that the production of zoospores, 


Fio — Internal cast of two 

chambers, «, a, of Nummuhtes^ the 
ladial canals between them jiassing 
into 6, marginal plexus. 



Fio 14 —Vertical section of tubulated chamber-walls, a, a, of 
Kummuhtes 6, 6, Marginal cord , c, cavity of chamber , rf, ef, non- 
tubulatcd columns 

painng to pass into the microspheric form, is only occasional, and 
possibly seasonal This life-history we owe to the researches of 
bchaudmn and J J, Lister 

In several species (notably PatelUna) plastogamy. the union of 
the cytoplasmic bodies without nuclear fusion, has been noted, as 
a prelude to the resolution of the conjoined protoplasm into uni- 
nucleate amoebulae 

Calcttuba^ a porccUanous type, which after forming the embryonic 
chamber with its deflected pylomo grows into branching stems, 
may fall apart into sections, or the protoplasm may escape and 
break up mto small amoebulae. Of the reproduction of the simplest 
forms we know httle In Mikrogromia the cell undergoes fission 
wlthm the test, and on its completion the daughter-cells may 
emerge as biflagellate zoospores* 


The sandy shells are a very interesting senes. In Astrofhua the 
sand grains are loosely agglutinated, without mineral cement , 
they leave nunierous pores for the exit of the protoplasm, and there 
arc no true pylomes In other forms the union of the grams by a 
calcareous or ferruginous cement necessitates the existence of 
distinct pylome«t Many of the species reproduce the varieties of 
form found in calcareous tests , some are finely perforated, others 
not Many of the larger ones have their walls thickened internally 
and traversed by complex passages ; this structure is called My~ 



Fig 15 — Cycloclypeust 

nnthtc (fig 19, g. h) The shell of I ftdothvra, a form only known to 
us by its abundance in Carboniferous and Tnassic strata, is largely 
composed of calcite and is sometimes perforated 

It is noteworthy that though of similar habitat each species selects 
its own size or sort of sand, some utilizing the siliceous spicuks ot 
sponges Despite the roughness of the materials, they art olteu 
so laid as to yield a perfectly smooth mner wall , and sometimes 
the outer wall may be as simple As wo can find no record of a 
difiicted stylopylc to the pnmitive chamber of the polythalamous 
Arenacoa, it is safe to conclude that tlicy have no close alhance with 
the Porcellanca 


Clamficattoft 

1 Nuda — Protoplasmic body without any pelhcle or shell save 
m the restmg encysted condition, sometimes forming 
colonial aggregates by coalescence of pseudopods (Afyvo- 
dtcivum)t or even plasmodia (Protomyxa) Brood-cells at 
first umfiagellate or amoeboid from birth Fresh- watei 

and marme genera Protogenes (Haeckel), Btomyxa (Leidy), 
M^odtciyum (Haeckel), Protomyxa (Haeckel) (fig ib) 

This group of vety simple forms includes manv of 
Haeckel’s Monera, defined as “ cytodcs,” masses of proto 
plasm without a nucleus A nucleus (or nuclei) has, 
however, been demonstrated by improved methods of 
staining in so manv that it is probable that this distinction 
will fall to the ground 

II, Allogromidiacbau (figs I A, 2) -Protoplasmic body protected 
m adult state by an imperforate test with one or two 
ojienmgH (pylomes) for the exit of the stylopod , test 
simple, gelatinous, membranous, sometimes mcrusted with 
foreign bodies, 
never calcareous 
nor arenaceous , 
reproduction by 
fission alone 
known Fresh- 
water or marine 
genera Allogromxa 
IpRhumbl )^Myx<h 
theca (Schaud ), 

Lteberkuhnta (CL 
& L) (fig lA), 

Shepheardella 
(SiddaU) (fig 2, 

9 * JO), Dtplophrys 
(Barker), AmpM- 
trema (Arch ) (fig. 

2, li), Dtaphoro^ 
phodon{Arch )(fig. 

2, if), are possibly 
Filosa This 
group differs from the preceding in its simple test, but, 
like It, mcludes many fresh-water species, which possess 
contractile vacuoles 

HI. Astrorhizidiacbae — Simple forms, rarely polythalamous 
(some Phabdammtntdae), but often branching or radiate , 
test arenaceous, loosely compacted and traversed by chmks 
for pseudopodia iAstrorhtjnaae), or dense, and openmg by 
one or more terminal pylomes at ends of branches Marine, 
4 Fam The test of some Astrorhmdae is so loose that it 
falls to pieces when taken out of water Haltphysema is 
remarkable for its history m relation to the ** gastraea 
theory " Ptlultna has a neat globular shell of sponge- 
spicules and fine sand. Genera, Astrorhtza (Sandahl) 



Fio x6-^H§tmstegina^ 



FORAMINIPERA. 


(fig. 22), PHultna (Caiptr) (fig 19), Saccammtna (Sars) 
(fig. tg)t lihabdammtna (Sars), BqieUtna (C^arptr), Hak- 
phys$ma (Bowerbank) (fig. 22) 

ZV« Lxtuolxdaceab --6hett arenaceous, usually fine^gramed, 
definite and often polythalamic, recaUmg m 
calcareous forms Lttuola (Lamk) (fie iq). 
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_ structure 
:) (fig iq), Bndothyra 
(Phil), Ammodiseus (Reuss), Loftusta (Brady), Haph- 
pkragmtum (Reuss) (fig 22), Thurammtna (Brady) (fig aa) 
V« Miuolidaceab ^-*^heUs porccllanous imperforate, almost 
invariably with a camptostyle leading from the embryonic 


VIII Lagenid^eas — S hells vitreous, often sculptured, memo- 
^ . . - . . 



(Walker 
4t 4 i 


JO ) , Polvmofphtna 


cSlsudarta (Lwnk ) (fig. 4, ij ) , 



(d-Orb) (fig 4, «>. 
, , . FrondtctUaria (Del ) 

(fig 2S,S) 

IX* GlobiqEEInidacbab ——Shells vitreous, coarsely perforated , 
chambers few spheroidal rapidly increasing in stse 
arranged m a trocli^d or nautiloid i>piral Globtgertna 
' 6 4 , ta) t HasHgertna 

ompson) (hg 23, 6 ) , Orbu- 
^ ^ J (hg M 

X« RotalidacEab — Shells vitreous, finely 
perforate , walls thick, often doubk, 
but without an mtcrmodiato party- 
layer traversed by canals , form usually 
spiral or trochoid Dtscorbtna (Parker 
(iig 4, iJ) * Planofbulina 
g 4, J 7 ) ; Boialta (Lainlv ) 
. ^ 7, 21) , Caicartna (d Oi h ) 
, ^ 23, '20), Polytr$ma (Risso) (fig* 
* 3 .*). 


^11 

« Jones) 
[d'cSrb) (fig 
23 » 2, ^ 




Modified from F Sebaudmn, in Lang'i 
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Fig* x8 — Btlocidtna depressa d’Orb , transverse 
sections showmg dimorphimn. (From Lister ) 

a, Megalosphenc shell x 50, showmg uniform 

growth, biloculme throughout 

b, Microsphcnc shell x r>o, showing multiform 

growth, qumquelocuhne at first, and tlicn 

multiform, 

XL Nummulinidacsae —As in Rotalidaceae, 
but with a thicker finely pcrforatttl 
shell, often wc 11 developed, and a supple* 
mentary skeleton tra\crbcd by branch 
mg canals as an additional party wall 

bei walls. 


A, Young megalosphenc individual, 

B, Adult dc calcific d 

C, Latei stage, icsoMng itbclf into two 

flagf Hate gametes 

D, Conjugation r*ygoi<^ 

E, Microsphanc individual produced from 
Pp The same u solved itself into pseudo 

chamber , Cornusptra (Schultec) 


podiosporcs which arc growing into 
new megalosphenc individuals 
l*imcipal nucleus, and J, subsidiary 
nuclei of megalosphenc form« 

Nuclei 

Nuclei m multifdo division* 

Chromidia dcnvcd from 4* 


between the 
Nomontna (d 
hna (Fischer) 
(Lamk ) (figs 
(d Orb 1 (fig Q) 

(fig 16), ' ‘ 


pi oner 
(dOrb) - 


chamo 

(fi(? 4, f'>), luitl- 

(hg 20) , Pjlystomella 
4, IG , 8) , Opsrcultna 
Heterostegina (d^Orb ) 
Cvclochpens (Carptr) (fig 
(Lamk) (fig^ 10, II, 


iqcludmg as subgenera Sptrolocuhna '(d Orb ) (ligs ^ and 
22) , Trtlocultna (d Orb ) (fig. 3) , Bilocuhna (d Orb ) 
(fig 3) . Umlocuhna (d Orb ) , Qmnqueloctilina (d Orb ) , 
PtfUrophs (Montfort) (figs 22, S, 3), with form DendnUfia 
^g* 4 > 2) , Orhteultna (Lamk ) (fig. 3, &-V) , Ofbttohies 


3) , Mtltola (iMimk ), 


(Lamk ) (figs J, 6) , VerUbraitna K'Orb j (fig 22) , 
Squamulina (Sch ) (fig 22) , Calcttuba (Schaudmn) 

VI4 TbxtulariadacbaE — Shells perforate, vitreous or (m the 
larger forms) arenaceous, in two or three alternating ranks 
(distichous or tristichous). Texttdarta (Dcfrance) (fig* 
21), 

YII, CHEXLpSTOMBi-i-AcaAE —Shells vitreous, thin, the chambers 
doubling foTwardr ‘ ^ 


Ling fo 
tiomMa (Reuse)* 


ds and backwards as in ilft/so/tdoa, Chitto’- 


(fig 

1 5) , NummulUes 
12, n. 14) 

** Eozoon canadense*' desenbed as a species oi this 
order by J W Dawson and Carpenter, has been 
pronounced by a senes of enquirers, most of whom 
started with a behef in its organic structure, to be merely a com* 
plox mineral concretion in ophicalcite, a rock composed of an 
admixture of siUcates (mostly serpentine and pyroxene) and 
calate* 

Dtstnbuiion in Vertical Space — Owing to their lack of 
organs for active locomotion the Foraminifera are all ciawling or 
attached, with the exception of a lew genera (very rich in species^ 
however) which float near the surface of the ocean, constituting 
part of the pelagic plankton (qvX Thus the majonty are 
littoral or deep-sea, sometimes attached to other bodies or even 
burrowing m the tests of other Forammifera ; most of the 
fresh-water forms are sapropelic, inhabiting the layer of orgamc 






dSbrfs^at the surftei of th’ii IbfettOltfltiud dWches of poolsj ponds 
and lakes. The deep-sea spopioa bdaw a certain depth cannot 
possess a calosireous slidh for thia woedd be idittscdved ; and iti 
ss in these that wc find hmesalta sometimcsirephicedby silica 
The pela^iric floating genera arte afeo specially modified Their 
shell IS. either thin or extended many tunes by long slender 
tapering spines, and the protoplasm outsider has the same 
character as that of the Radicdam {q*v % beaig differentiated 
into jelly containing enormous vacuoles and traversed by 
reticulate strands of granular protoplasm. These coalesce 
into) a peripheral zone fvoini whtdl protrude the pseudo- 


in glaUcObita (4 graen fetiOus whosO composition has 

not yet been accurately detennifiiea) aMf/howevei^ fre^ently left 
Qattcamtic cosaa^of ptnkurnm thefy, nota/bly GhNj^^a, have 
been* fCuttd in imtr Cainbriati (rg floliybu^h Sandstone), 
and the shells thcmselvea m Siberian limestones oh that age. 
It isronly when we pass into the Silurian Weidockv limestone 
th»lk-sa»dlv» shells malee their appidJffhYire Ah6V^‘ thSir* hdrizon 
are mttne abutida^ as ccnsikUettrs, partial or 
principal of calcareous rocks, the genus Endothyra being indeed 
almost confined to Carbohiferous beds The genus Fmulina 
^fi|^ 420) and Saccammtna (fig,. 19) give their names (from tbeir 



Eietferioterf 

e, The same Uid npen 

c, P6rtirtn of test more highly 

m ignihod 

d, PtHhna [magrtifiM ^ 

s, Pdrtkm of test mote highly 


/, Nhutiloul Lituola^ exterior. 

Chambered interior 
e, Pbrtion of labyimthic cham- 
ber wall, showing component 
sand-grams 


pods, here rather radiate than reticulate Mostx pponoras and^ 
most species are cosmopolitan , but local differences are-often 
marked. For^minifera abound in the shore sands and the 
crevices of coral reefs The membranous sbeHed forms decay t 
without lettvin" trices The sandy or calcareous shells of dead 
Forammifera constitute a large proportion of littoraP sand, 
both below and fiko\ e tide mark&<j and, as^shown jjq the bpring 
on Funafuti, enter largely into the constituents of coraj^roclu 
They may accumulate m the mud of the bottom to constitute 
Forammifernl ooze The souree^ of* these ^shWHs'in^thte'lAtter 
case is double • (i) shells of^b6ttotrr*dsMfetM«t^ 
spot ,* (i) shells of dead a contfemous 

snower, to form a liver at thb^bPttom of thd^awi^'dnriiigw'hidx 

E ocess the spines are dissofted by the sea^wates*^ Tbus is 
rmed att 00/e known as ^616bigerin«*o0«e,*' beirtg formed 
lai^^ely of that genus and its ally flh^itfierma ; beldw 3000 fathPitis 
even the tests themselves are di4Sals>*ed Casts of th^ir bikheb 


Fig 21. — ^Microscopic Oigaaisms in Chalk from GraveaeocL 
G, Temulana ghbulo$a , f , s, Eofah» nrprra , /, 

acuMa ; Plamlana hejvas , A, NofttctfJat 

apeeies as Ofhttoxies (vitreous) and ChhtdUns^ (poreellanous ; 
figa. 5, 6), &c. In the Eocene Tertiawes the Calcairo Grossier of 
ths P^is basin is mamly comppsed of Miliohd forms Num- 
muiitea ocour ini English beds and m the Pans bosinv, but the 
great beds of these, forming Teef4ike masses of limestone, occur 
farther south, extending from the Pyrenees through thh southern 
and eastern Aljfis to Sinaij and on to north Id^. f The 

peoiiliar sUuoture^occuarmg in thail^Qwec I^^iurentiaA limestone, 
asm^ell as^other hmestmes of Aeohoaniaga'clesoribedias a Num- 
mulitaceous genus, ** Lozoon*^ by Caipcntcr and Dkwson,^and 
abundantly illustrated in thor 9th efht&n of thi$ encyclopaedia, 
is now universally regarded as of inorgawoior%inu “Looking 
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Ffo 2^ — Imperf 6 rdta 

tf S^ifnlpcultm fi^ulaiai^^Bosxjixikt /^uving^WR i tP^rceUMous*-! 

g, Ycui 4 {^ma^ 4 wthi.«bie]ljdwsi^ AQd 4 >K 9 tQp 4 Mua 4 tamed go MU«kBhow.ihie 4 «yoo» 
nuclei H, 

St S/frtMUh (Ptfkrrg/Hs)* ft fctri^red l Aipe r ft fctl y eoHed ^fa«H ) ^porceHiiAoos. 

4t Veridfrahnat a simple shell consisting pf chambers uuccetding pnennother in a 
straight hhai^tpSKeellAaeiitu 

6} 7%$i r mnmh» BiMy, a smdy^fbrar* 5 h- bnihennpen so nt^tanhoir 

afttwaar efaMnhertsrqtMiln x as 


7, Ssim; neoaalr 1 

4 NtidleatoAitS|msddGtii'el)P(tesi(bi^^ 

p, S4t/agmmhHa,A9€intt M'^SthullTfe'; X snhple^rcelMioirs MiHWlde* 

fOf F/otop1asmlc^re removed after treatment with wei^ clvomic ncid 1\rom the shell 
Liumammiitgih Hmim, v£iiii:ulati nuatasi st&ad vritht haaiinatMplla* 
(After l)uikestei:.X t 


#/, >t» 05 » Hvihg sMOiMk lihewmg tint iwme^ 

gjftM shsTCd shell built up of «Md jnmiM^ani^poiiM spicules, aii 9 the abundant psot< 
pta^^^-Wsumlr ^ nmuth ef kUlSieUiaml UiiMadUif partly eVer 4 ts ^irpje^ 


^aud, t X |fifhpsijlr«i^ Ainw:bhi«(wf 
tme pf the rays usually broken avmy in ptfsep^ spccimeni^rigiiial) 

thMheUipC^^ ^iunh^ ^siMUf 4 wiIt o(eaii 4 igrf 4 PS 



Vie 23^ — Perforata. 

/, §piiaJ<arraagement.of tuaplexTharnhsaB o£a Retwulanan shell, as in sasall EoUUigh 

gt futto with double septal ualls, and supplemental shell substunee (shaded), as in 
latgaJlitfHiAp* 

5, Diasi^m to show the mode in whadb successively formed ebambert may com- 
plrteiy embrace their predecessors’, ns in / ^wtHinrtafia 

4, Utigipm x£ a snnplo uraighh sma of nen»emhraong chambers, as in JVMb- 
safia 

4i Hmgtkfmnm W^v TRUmson a Bdbbly <saouohted) protoplasm, en<* 

toe perfosalaA i,MtgttgOo>Witia shell (uonf^ ceniml capsule of Kadiolana). 

low spines of 

protoplasm. 

PeUgic , din,wn in the li\iog state 

6, W0Nj4trm4k*^ididddt d'Ofb , showing the punetifohnr perforations of the shell and 
thia mawrfifisrtiifee 

7, Fragment of the shc.ll of C/ohrertnat seen from within, and highly magnified a. 
Fine peiforatinns in the inner shell substances , outer (serond cr} ) shell substance 


n motal jn lbB ae of a, shill , d. 6/»d4furimisshpi1 

p, Patty fremo* wfinia^rivM. LIIL , X r4 Mediterranean Fxaiiiple of a branched 
adhhtene cshEanmna imrfemtaiRdcitoikriaOi 
/o, Gmehl X 10 . rertiaOi ^'K'tly Shell dissected so aa to 

dhow'the spiral anrangemeiittif fhh chambers, mnd the copious nerondarv shell substance 
cA, <i9, «** Cbambemrof itfavspisimssiie cqiN in section, shownig the thin ptunary stvtUi 


(finely tubulate) of each , d, perforate surfaces of the prnnary uall of four tiem 
of ahhiabhesi rroi»whlbH*thOLsettonclary shell substance Iwb been cleared away! c', c*, 
fcwxmdary^r luiermcflMta shell substance m sectlqnrshnuinc ooarao canals , AtsectiMi 
of seenndaty shell substance at right nngles to r tuberrles of secondary shell sub- 
^taacftoatfae surfiusei/ 3 > 5 plfib 4 Ule practnHiisif secDndarv shell submuiica. 
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at the almost universal diffusion of existing Foraminifera and 
the continuous accumulation of their shells over vast areas of 
the ocean-bottom, they are certainly doing more than any other 
group of organisms to separate carbonate of lime from its solution 
m sea-water, so as to restore to the solid crust of the earth what 
IS being continuously withdrawn from it by solution of the 
calcareous materials of the land above sea-level.” (£ R. Lan- 
kester, ” Protozoa,” Ency, Bnt 9th ed ) 

Histoncal — ^The Foraminifera were discovered as we have 
seen by A d'Orbigny C E Ehrenberg added a large number 
of species, but it was to F Dujardm in 1835 we owe the 
recognition of their true zoological position and the characters 
of the living animal W B Carpenter and W. C. Williamson 
in England contributed largely to the study of the shell, the 
Utter oeing the first to call attention to its multiform character 
m the development of a single species, and to utilize the method 
of thin sections, which has proved so fertile in results. W. K 
Parker and H B Brady, separately, and m collaboration, 
described an enormous number of forms in a series of papers, 
an well as in the monograph by the latter of the Foraminifera 
of the ” Challenger ” expedition* Munier-Chalmas and Schlum- 
berger brought out the fact of dimorphism in the group, which 
was later elucidated and incorporated m the full cytological 
study of the life-cycle of Foraminifera by J. J Lister and F. 
Schaudinn, independently, but with concurrent results 

Litbeaturb — The chief recent books are F Chapman, The 
Eoramintfera (1902), and T J T ister, ** The Foraminifera,'' m £ R 
Lankoster's Treattse on Zoology (190s). m which full bibliographies 
will be found For a final siime of the long controversy on Eozoon, 
8(»e George P Merrill m Report of the U S National Museum (1906), 
p 635 Other classifications oi the Foramimfera will be found by 
G ri Theodor Eimer ami C Fickort m Zextschr filr mssenschafthche 
Zoologie, Ixv (1899)1 P 590 . and L Rliumbler m A rchtv fUr Protisten- 
kunde,iu (1903-1904), the account of the reproduction is base d on 
the researches of J J lAster, summarised in the above-cited work, 
and of F Schaudinn, m Arbetten des hatserlichen Oesundhettsamts, 
XIX (190 Wc must also cite W B Carpenter, W K Parker and 
1 Rymer Jones, Introduction to the Study of the Foramimfera (Ray 
Society) (186a) , W B Carpenter, ** Foramimfera," in Enty Brit , 
9th eel , W C Williamson. On the Recent Foramimfera of Gteat 
Britain (Ray Society), (1858) , H B Brady, " The Foraminifera," 
m Challenger Reports^ ix (1884) , A Kemna, in Ann de la soc 
royede eoologique et malacologique de Belgique^ xxxvii. (1902), p 60 , 
xxxix {1904), p 7. 

Appendix —The Xbnopii yophoridar are a small group of bottom- 
dwelling Sarcodina which show a certain resemblance to arenaceous 
Forammitera, though observations in the living state show that the 
character of the pseudopodia is lacking The multinucleate proto- 
plasm is contained in branchmg tubes, aggregated into masses of 
<h‘finite form, bounded by a common wall of foreign bodies (sponge 
spicules, &c ) cemented into a membrane. The cytoplasm contains 
granules of BaS04 and pellets of faecal matter All that is known 
of iqnoduction is the resolution of the pellets into uninucleate cells 
(F E Schiiltzc, WUsenschaftliche ErgAnisse dor deutschen Ttef^ee- 
Expedition^ vol xi , 1905, pt 1 ) (M Ha ) 

FORBACH, a town of Germany m the impenal province of 
Alsace-Ixirrainc, on an affluent of the Rossel, and on the railway 
from Metz to Saarhrucken, 5J m S W of the latter Pop 
(190s) 8t 93 It has a Protestant and a Roman Catholic (Gothic) 
t hiifch, a synagogue and a Progymnasium Its industries 
include the manufacture of tiles, pasteboard wares and gardening 
implements, while there are coal mines m the vicinity After 
the battle on the neighbouring heights of Spicheren (6th of August 
1870), in which the French under General Frossard were defeated 
by the Germans under General von Glumer, the town was occupied 
by the German troops, and at the conclusion of the war annexed 
to Germany. On the Schlossberg near the town are the rums 
of the castle of the counts of Forbach, a branch of the counts of 
Saarbruoken 

See Besler, Gesehichte des Schlosses^ der Herrschaft und der Stadt 
Forbach (1895), 

FORBES, ALBXANDER PBNROSB (X817-X875), Scottish 
divine, was born at Edinburgh on the 6th of June 1817 He 
was the second son of John Henry Forbes, Lord Medwyn, a 
of the court of session, and grandson of Sir William 
Forbes of Pitsligo. He studied first at ^e Edmburgh Academy, 
then for two years under the Rev. Thomas Dale, the poet, in 
Kent, passed one session at Glasgow Umversity m 1833, and> 


having chosen the career of the Indian civil service^ completed 
his studies with distuiction at Hail^buiy College. In X836 
he went to Madras and secured early promotion^ but in conse- 
quence of ill-health he was obliged to return to Ejngbuid. He 
then entered Brasenose College, (word, where in X84X he obtained 
the Boden Sanskrit scholarsh^, and graduated m 1844. He 
was at Oxford dunng the early years of the movement known 
as Puseyism, and was powerfully influenced by association with 
Newman, Pusey and Keble This led him to resign his Indian 
appointment In 1644 he was ordamed deacon and pnest m 
the English Church, and held curacies at Aston, Rowant and 
St Thomas’s, Oxford ; but being naturally attracted to the 
Episcopal Church of his native land, then recovering from long 
depression, he removed in X846 to Stonehaven, the chief town 
of Kincardineshire The same year, however, he was i^pointed 
to the vicarage of St Saviour’s, Leeds, a church founded to preach 
and illustrate Tractarian principles In 1848 Forbes was called 
to succeed Bishop Moir m the see of Brechm. He removed 
the episcopal residence to Dundee, where he resided till his death, 

of the ^ ^^]^n he came to Dundee the churchmen were 
accustomed Owing to their small numbers to worship in a room 
over a bank. Tlurough his energy several churches were built, 
and among them the pro^cathedral of St Paul’s He was prose- 
cuted m the church courts for heresy, the accusation bemg founded 
on hib primary charge, delivered and published in X857, m which 
he set forth his views on the Eucharist. He made a powerful 
defence of the charge, and was acquitted with “ a censure and 
an admonition ” Keble wrote m his defence, and was present 
at his trial at Edinburgh. Forbes was a good scholar^, *a scientific 
theologian and a devoted worker, and was much beloved. He 
(lied at Dundee on the 8th of October 187 s 
Pnncipal works A Short Explanation of the Pficene Creed (1852) . 
An Explanation of the Thirty ■mine Articles (2 vols , 1867 and 186S) , 
Commentary on the Seven Penitential Psalms (1847) » Commentary 
on the Can/tr/«5 (1853) See Mackey's Bishop Forbes, a Memoir^ 
FORBES, ARCHIBALD (1838-1900), British war correspondent, 
the son of a Presbyterian minister m Morayshire, was bom on 
the T7th of April 1838, and was educated at Aberdeen University. 
Entering the Royal Dragoons as a private, he gamed, while in 
the service, considerable practical experience of military life 
and affairs. Being invalided from his regiment, he settled m 
London, and became a journalist. When the FYanco-German 
War broke out m 1870, Forbes was sent to the front as war 
correspondent to the Mormng Advertiser, and in this capacity 
he gamed valuable mformation as to the plans of the Parisians 
for withstanding a siege Transferring his services to the Daily 
News, his brilliant feats m the transmission of mtelligence drew 
world-wide attention to his despatches He was with the 
German army from the beginning of the campaign, and he after- 
wards witnessed the nse and fall of the Commune Forbes 
afterwards proceeded to Spain, where he chronicled the outbreak 
of the second Carlist War , but his work here was intermpted 
by a visit to India, where he spent eight months upon a mission 
of investigation into the Bengal famine of 1874. Then he returned 
to Spain, and followed at vanous times the Carlist, the Republican 
and the Alfonsist forces. As representative of the Daily News, 
he accompanied the prince of Wales m his tour through India 
m 1875-1876 Forbes went through the Servian campaign of 
1876, and was present at all the important engagements In 
the Kusso-Turkish campaign of 1877 he achieved striking jour- 
nalistic successes at great personal risk Attached to the Russian 
army, he witnessed most of the pnnapal operations, and re- 
mained continuously in the field until attacked by fever His 
letters, together with those of his colleagues, MacGahan and 
Millet, were republished by the Daily News. On recoyenng 
from his fever, P'orbes proceeded to Cyprus, m order to witness 
the British occupation. The same year (X878) he went to Ihdia, 
and in the winter accompanied the Ehyber Pass force to Jalalabad* 
He was present at the taking of Ah Musjid, and inarched with 
several expeditions against the hill tribes Burma was Forbes's 
next field of adventure, and at Mandalay, the capital, he had 
several interesting mterviews with King Thibstw. He left Burma 
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himiedly iot South Africa^ where^ m consequence of tiie disaster 
of Isandl#aiia^ a Bntish fovce ivas collecting for the invgsioti 
of Zululand. He was present at the victory of Ulundi^ and 
his famous nde of 120 m. m fifteen hours> by which he was enabled 
to convey the first news of the battle to England, remams one 
of the finest achievements m journalistic enterprise. Forbes 
subsequently delivered many lectures on his war experiences 
to large audiences His closing years were spent m literary 
work He had some years before published a military novel 
entitled Drawn from Life, and a volume on his experiences of 
the war between France and Germany. These were now followed 
by numerous publications, mcluding GUmpses ^ough tiw 
Cannon Smoke (1880); Soiwemrs of some Continents (1885), 
William /. of Germany: a Bio^aphy (1888); Havelock, m the 
‘^Enghsh Men of Action” Senes (1890); Barracks, Bivouacs, 
and BatHes (1891); The Afghan Wars, 1839^0 (1892), Czar 
and Sultan (1895;; Memories and Studies of War and Peace 
(1895), m many respects autobiographic; and Cohn Campbell, 
Lord Clyde (18^). He died on the 30th of March 1900 

FORBES, DAVID (1828-X876), Bntish mineralogist, metal- 
lurgist and chemist, brother of Edward Forbes {q.v ), was bom 
on the 6th of September 1828, at Douglas, Isle of Man, and 
received his early education there and at Brentwood in Essex 
When a boy of fourteen he had already acquired a remarkable 
knowledge of chemistry This subject he studied at the university 
of Edmburgh, and he was still young when he was appointed 
superintendent of the mining and meddluigical works at Espedal 
in Norway Subsequently he became a partner m the iinn of 
Evans & Askin, nickel-smelters, of Birmingham, and m that 
capacity during the years 1857-1860 he visited Chile, Bolivia 
and Peru Besides reports for the Iron and Steel Institute, of 
which, durmg the last years of his life, he was foreign secretary, 
he wrote upwards of 50 papers on scientific subjects, amo^ 
which are the following “ The Action of Sulphurets on 
Metallic Silicates at High Temperatures,” Rep Brit Assoc, 
1855, 11 p 62 , ** The Relations of the Silurian and Meta- 

morphic Rocks of the south of Norway,” p 82 , ** The Causes 
producing Foliation in Rocks,” Journ. Geol Soc, xi , 1855 , 
**Thc Chemical Composition of the Silurian and Cambrian 
Lunebtones,” Phil Mag, xni pp. 365-373, 1857 , ** The Geology 
of Bolivia and Southern Peru,” Joum Geol Soc, xvu pp. 
7-62, 1861 , “ The Mineralogy of Chile,” Pkil Mag , 1865 ; 
''Researches in Bntish Mineralogy,” Phil Mag, 1867-1868 
His observations on the geology of South Amcnca were given 
m a masterly essay, and these and subsequent researches &rew 
much light on igneous and metamorphic phenomena and on 
the resulting changes m rock-formations He also contributed 
important articles on chemical geology to the Chemical News 
and Geological Magazine (1867 and x868). In England he was 
a pioneer in microscopic petrology He was elected F.R S. in 
1858 He died m London on the 5th of December 1876 

See Obituary by P M Duncan m Quart Journ Geol Soe , vol 
xxxiii , 1877, p 41 , and by J Moms in Geol Mag , 1877, p 45 

FORBES, DUNCAN, of Culloden (1685-1747), Scottish 
statesman, was bom at Bunchrew or at Culloden near Inverness 
on the loth of November 1685 After he had completed his 
studies at the universities of Edinburgh and Leiden, he was 
admitted advocate at the Scottish bar in 1709 His own talents 
and the mfluence of the Argyll family secured his rapid advance- 
ment, which was still further helped by his loyalty to the 
Hanoverian cause at the period of the rebellion m 1715. In 
1722 Forbes was returned member for Inverness, and m 1725 
he succeeded Dundas of Amiston as lord advocate He mhented 
the patrimonial estates on the death of his brother m 1734, and 
in 1737 he attained to the highest legal honours in Scotland, 
being made lord president of the court of session. As lord 
advocate, he had laboured to improve the legislation and revenue 
of the country, to extend tra^e and encourage manufactures, 
and no l6ss to render the government popular and respected m 
Scotland. In the proceedings which followed the memorable 
Porteous mob, for example, when the government brought 
in a bill for disgracing the lord provost of Edinburgh, for fining 


the coiporation, and for abolishing the town-guard and aty-gate, 
Forbes both si^ke and voted c^amst the measure as an n- 
wananted outrage on the national feeling. As lord president 
also he earned out some useful legal reforms , and his term of 
ofiicc was characterised by quick and unpaxtial administration 
of the law. 

The rebellion of 1745 found hun at his post, and it tned all 
his patriotism Some years before (1738) he had repeatedly 
and earnestly urged upon the government the expediency of 
embodying Highland regiments, putting them under the command 
of colonels whose loyally could be relied upon, but officering 
them with the native chieftauns and cadets of old families in the 
north ** If government,” said he, ** pre-engages the Highlanders 
in the manner I propose, they will not only serve well against 
I the enemy abroao, but will be hostages for the good behaviour 
of their relations at home , and I am persuaded that it will be 
absolutely impossible to raise a rebellion m the Highlands ” In 
i 789 > w*th Sir Robert Walpole’s approval, the ongmal (1730) 
six companies (locally enlisted) of the Black Watch were formed 
into the famous " Forty-second ” regiment of the line The 
credit given to the earl of Chatham m some histones for this 
movement is an error , it rests really with Forbes and his friend 
Lord Islay, afterwards 3rd duke of Argyll (see the AtUobio- 
graphy of the 8th duke of Argyll, vol 1 p 8 seq , 1906) 

On the first rumour of the Jacobite rising Forbes hastened 
to Inverness, and through his personal influence with the chiefs 
of Macdonald and Madeod, those two powerful western clans 
were prevented from taking the field for Charles Edward , the 
town Itself also he kept loyal and well protected at the commence- 
ment of the struggle, and many of the neightiourmg proprietors 
were won over by his persuasions His correspondence with 
Lord Lovat, published m the Culloden papers, afiords a fine 
illustration of his character, m which the firmness of loyal 
principle and duty 1$ found blended with neighbourly kindness 
and consideration But at this critical juncture of affairs, the 
apathy of the government interfered considerably with the 
success of his negotiations, Advances of arms and money arrived 
too late, and though Forbes employed all his own means and 
what money he could borrow on his personal security, his re- 
sources were quite inadequate to the emergency It is doubtful 
whether these advances were ever fully repaid. Part was doled 
out to him, after repeated solicitations that his credit might be 
maintained m the country , but it is evident he had fallen into 
disgrace in consequence of his humane exertions to mitigate 
the impohtic seventies mfiicted upon his countrymen ^ter 
their disastrous defeat at Culloden, The mgratitude of the 
government, and the many distressing circumstances connected 
with the insurrection, sunk deep into the mind of Forbes. He 
never fairly rallied from the depression thus caused, and after a 
penod of declining health he died on the loth of December 1747, 

Forbes was a patriot without ostentation or pretence, a true 
Scotsman with no narrow prejudice, an accomplished and even 
erudite scholar without pedantry, a man of genuine piety without 
asceticism or intolerance His country long felt his influence 
through her reviving arts and institutions , and the example 
of such a character m that coarse and venal age, and among a 
people distracted by faction, political strife, and national anti- 
pathies, while It was invaluable to his contemporaries m a man 
of high position, is entitled to the lasting gratitude and veneration 
of his countrymen. In his mtervals of leisure he cultivated with 
some success the study of philosophy, theology and Wblical 
criticism He is said to have been a diligent reaucr of the 
Hebrew Bible. His published writings, some of them of im- 
portance mclude — A Letter to a Bishop, concerning some Important 
Discoveries in Philosophy and Theology (1732), Sotne Thoughts 
concerning Religion, natural and revealed, and the Manner of 
Understanding Revelation (1735) , and Reflections on Incredulity 
(2nd ed , 1750) 

His correspondence was collected and published in 1815, and a 
memoir of him (from tiie family papers) was written by Mr Hill 
Burton, and published alouR with a 1 a fe of Lord Lovat, in 1847 
His statue by RoubiUac stands in the Parliament House, Edmburgh. 
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FCntBUS, EDWARD (iSx5--'x8S4)> British fuituvalist, was 
bom at Douglas^ m the Isle of Man^ on the isth of Febnuoy 
zSi5 While Still a child, when ‘not engaged m rsading^corim 
the writing of verses and drawing of cancatuies, hci/occupiod 
himself with the eoHecting el dnsects, sheUs, minmttils, fossilB, 
plants and other natural history objects From his fifth to his 
eleventh year, delicacy ‘cf'heS.fth precluded his latteadance lat 
any school, but in tteS'he became a day scholar at Aldaolei 
House Academy in Douglas. In fune 1851 he »kft the dsleuof 
Man for London, where he studied drawing. In October, how- 
ever, having given up all i&w of-making paawtmg hw prwfiksion, 
he returned home ; and in the loilowing month he wiatnoulated 
as a student of medicme m theunwershy of EdiiUiUrgh ^Hosf 
vacation in 1832 he spentm diligent'work on thematwralhaeoryf 
of the Isle of ’Man In 1833 he made a tour m Norway, Jihe 
botanical results of which were published <m Loudon’s 
of Natufid History for i83«f-*X‘836. In the summer lof 1834 he 
devoted much time to dredging ‘in the Iri<^h Sea j amd mrthe 
succeeding 3rearhe travelled in Franco, Switzcrkindiand Qcrmany 
Bom a naturalist, and having no relish for the practical 
duties of a surgeon, (Forbes >in the> spring' of U836 abandoned 
idea of taking a medical degree^ resolving to devote himself 
to science and Kterature. TPhe winter of found ifasm 

at Pans, where he attended the lectures at the Jardm des Plantes 
on natural hi8tory,comparatrve anatomy, geology andminerahigy 
Leaving Paris m April 1837, he went to Algiers, and tteic 
obtamed materials for a paper on land and freshwater iMcilktsca, 
published in the Annals of Natural History, vol tii p» 230. tin 
the autumn of the same year he <N*gistered at 'Bdmbuar^rasta 
student of literature ; and in 1838 appeared 'ins first volunse, 
Malacohgiu Monensts, a synopsis of the^speeies^of Manx Mollusca 
During the summer of 1838 he visited *6tyna* and Canmk,rand 
mode ej^tensive botanical collections, ^in the following laatumn 
he read before the Briti^ Assoemtum at Newcastle a paper ton 
the distribution of terrestrial Pulmonifora in 'Europe, and was 
commissioned to prepare a'Siitnlar repett wrth reference to 'the 
British Isles. In 1841 was pubhshed 'his History of BnUah 
Star-fishes, embodying extensive Observatflons and conteunmg 
X20 filustrations, mchisrve of humorons 'tail^picces, all designed 
by the author. On die 17th of April of 'the saiwe year Foibet., 
accompanied by his firiend Wilham Thompson, joined Jat Malta 
H M surveying'ship ** Beacon,” to which he had been appointed 
naturalist by her commander Captain Oaves. From that date 
until October ^184*2 he was employed in mveotigating the botany^ 
eoolcgy and geokgy of the Meditenwnean ’re^on The msiito 
of these researches were made 'known m his ” Report ion ithe 
Mollusca and Radiata 'of 'the Ai^eam 'Sea, presen/ted 'to the 
British Association 'in tl8i43,” ^ FlwoeAt fa Lyrta, (published 

in conjunction with liietit. (afterwards Admiral) T, A B.'Spmtt 
in 1847. In the former treatise he discvissed the infiuenoe iif 
climate and of the nature and depth of the (sea bottom 'upon 
marine Me, and divided the Aegean into eight hlO^|rlcalr2(||I)e6r, 
his conclusions with respect to bathymetrical dutnbutioxi, 
however, have naturally been modified to a considerable eottent 
by the more recent explorations of the deep seas 
Towards the end of the year 1842 Forbes, whom ifieunfiy 
misfortunes had now thrown upon his own resounoes, smpght 
and Obtained the curatorship of the museum ^of the Geological 
Society of l^ondon To 'the duties <of that 'post heiadded’ 01.11843 
those of the professorship of botany at King’s Colley. In 
November 1844 he resigned the curatorship of the Geologmal 
Society, and became palaeontologist tx> the Geological Survey 
of Great Britain. Two years later he published m the Msmoirs 
of the Geological Survey, i, 336, hts important casoy On tiie , 
Connexion between the distnbution of the emsting Founa.and ' 
Flora of the British Isles, and the (kological Ounges which 
have affected their Area, especially during the epoch of the 
Northern Drift.” It is therem pointed out that, tn accDvdamce 
with the theory of their ongiu from various specific centres, the 
plants of Gffeat Britain may be divided into five well-marked 
groups: the W.>and S W Irish, represented in the N. of Spam, 
the S.E. Irifh and S.W. £^lish^ related to the flora of the Ch^el 


Isles juid tthe neighbeurmg part >o| Froaot ; .the Eng}^h# 
chaiantariasd byispeoiss (mourniiigmtho^li^ite Fmocheoasti; 

ipccUliar to meuntamisumimtQ^tScaiKlioavian typ^ii 
aiid>Jaatiyi,ageiiieeal/or^Gei^^ "Fxomiavamty.of.cggu- 

moDtE the ^ondulncitL is drown that itfae .greater part of the 
tennrt±al jannaaia and .flwweariffg rplaats .nf ^tfae .Bntish. Islands 
ranted thitfaesrward, rover leoftSmucais lood^/at ^thiiea distinct 
periods,, before, duemg and^>after *the placid ^poch. On this 
subject /Eosbes’s brdhaht aape.iiQWrregSBrdediaa 

oWiypBTtioUy true (see C Acid’s tOtigm oflheJSnttskJ^lora^,i^). 
In theiantimmitif /JS4S Forbes atacned itherdawghterfof iGenexal 
Sor C Ashworth; and >mttbtae isame year was published his 
Monograph of Mte )Bniish Naksir^syei Medusae (Shsy /Sennety) 
The year ii85x ywitnessed the ^removal of tbeicaHectians.ioi'tKe 
Gcolagieal Survey from Craig’s Ceurt*to<the>miMieum,'in Jenxiyn 
Street, and the appowtmesitiof Korbes as professor >of mtural 
history ^to tfaeiReyal ^Sotaaohxof Mines v>ast establnhed'm cun- 
janctum thecewith. In 1852 was ipuUiohad die foui^h and 
concluding volumeiof Forbes oud fi. Hatileyfs 'Bnksh 

Mollusca; also his Monograph 4>f 1 

BnUsh J^Uanes (PalaetntogrsplucalrBoiQ*) 

In 1853 Forbes held the presideney-iol (t^.Geokgioalt Society 
of London, and m the following year) heiobtaanad< the lulfikaont 
o£ a long-checi^hed wishm his appointment to the professorship 
of natui^ hisixny m the university of Kdmbuxigb, vacant by 
tihe death of R Jiameson, his foitmer. teacher. Since ba.mtum 
fram -the East m .x842, the detessimatiou and arrangement. of 
fossils, frequent ilectuires, md moesaant literary twnrk, including 
the prepanration of his palueontofogacal meinoirs, had psecluded 
Fori^Sifrom giving that attention to the natural history pursuits 
of hw eadaer life whoch he had earnestly desired. It seemed that 
at (kngth he was to And leisure ito reduce to iorder hn stores of 
bdcdogical information. He lectured at Edinburgh, m the 
summec session of i854,rand mSeptemberiof tkivt year haoccupied 
the post of president of itbe igeefegical section at the Liverpool 
meetmgiof ahe Bntish Assiociation But he was taken, ill ju&t 
after he .had comineELced bis wmtaris course of lectures m 
Edinburgh, and after notvinany days’ illness he died at Wardie, 
rwar Etdimbuigfa, con the xBthiof Novemlier a 864 . 

^ee Literorv (rasette '(Nave]s:^ber 05, 1654) ; Edinburgh New JPhUo- 
sophioOl foumtd (New Ser), , ^uurt* Jiaurti Geol Sac (May 

1855) , G Wilson and A Geikie, Memoir af hdword Forbes (i86j), 
m ivhicU^oip 573*58), i9\giv(en a list of Foclws'a writings. Seo also 
LtUtary Papers, cthlcd uy Lovell Reeve (1835) The feUowmg 
works were issued pesthumously '* On the Fevtiary lESlnteuuxianiic 
Fovmatioii *of tho Meiof Woght >{GeoL Survey), ledited by R. A C. 
ifodwmr Austen (i?»sO) , *' The Natural Histgiy of tho European 
boas,” cdttul and coutmued by R A C. Godwin-Austen (1850). 

JAMBS rDA^UD (1809-X868), Scottish . physicist, 
moa the Ifou^ son of Sir William Forbes, 7th baronet of Pitshgo, 
andwMs boivn at Edinburgh on theaoth ofApril iBog. He entered 
the university of £dinbu(rgh im 28125, .and soon afterwards began 
tK> ^contribute papers to the Edinbw[gh Ektlasoplucal Journal 
anonymously undier the signature A.” At the of nineteen 
hetbecamo a fellow of the Royal .Society of Edinburgh, .and in 
he was elected to the Royal Society oi l4Qndpn. A year later 
he was appointed professor /of natural philosophy in Edinburgh 
UsuveBsi^, m succession to Sir John Leshe and m competition 
with Sir JCWid Brewster^ and liifi tenure of that offixe, 

which (be (did not give up till x86o, he not only proved himself 
an active and eflicaent teacher,, but also idid much to improve 
the zntemal conditioois of the* university. In 1859 he was ap- 

S nted successor to Brewster in the prinoipalship of the United 
lege^of 'St Andrews, a position whiohhe held until his death 
at.Clifton on the ^ist of December r868. 

As a scientific inyestigator he is best knownior his researches 
(on heat and on glaciers Between 1^36 and 1844 he published 
in the Trans, Roy. Soc. Ed four senes of Researches on Heat,” 
in the course of which he described the polarization of heat by 
tourmaline, by transmission through a bundle of thin mica 
plates mclmed to the transmitted ray, and by reflection from the 
multiplied surfaces of a pile of mica plates paced at the polariz- 
ing a^gle, and also its circular polarization by two internal 
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m rbonibs of rock-salt. Hisvv^rk him Rumford 
of the Royal Society m 1338, ftnd m 1843 he reqetiired its 
Royal xnedal for a paper on the Transparency of the Atmosphere 
and the Laws of Extmction of the Sun’s Rays passing through it/’ 
In 1846 he began cxpenments on the temperature of the earth 
at difierent depths and m different soils near Edinbuigh^ which 
yielded determinations of the thermal conductivity of trap-tufa^ 
sandstone and pure loose sand. Towards the end of his life 
he was occupied with experimental inquiries into the laws of 
the conduction of heat in bars^ and his last piece of work was 
to show that the thermal conductivity of iron clirmmshes with 
increase of temperature. His attention was directed to the 
Question of the flow of glaciers m 1840 when he met Louis 
Agassiz at the Glasgow meeting of the British Association! and 
in subsequent years he ipadc several visits to Switzerland and 
also to Norway for the purpose of obtammg accurate data. His 
olmervatians led him to the view that a glacier is an imperfect 
fluid or a viscous body wluch is urged down slopes of a certain 
inclination by tlie mutual pressure of its parts! and involved 
him in some controversy with T>ndall and others both as to 
priority and to scientific prmciple Forbps was also interested 
in geology! and published memoirs on the thermal springs of 
the Pyrenees! on the extinct volcanoes of the Vivarais (Ardeche)! 
on the geology of the Cuchullin and Eildon hills, &c In addition 
to about 150 scientific papei;S! ^ wrote TravcU through ike Alps 
of Savoy and Other Path of the Pennine Ckatn^ with Observatinns 
an the Phenomena, of Glaeters (1843) » Norway aatd its Glaciers 
0*853), Occastanal Papers on the Theory of Clacien (185^), A Tour 
of Mont Blanc and Monte Posa (1855) ^Iso the author 

(1852) of the “ Dibsertation on the Progress of Mailiematical 
and Physical Science,” publislied m tlic Sth edition of the 
Sncyclopaedia Britannica 

Sec Forbes* 9 life anti Letter by Principal Shairp, Professor I’ G 
Tail and A AdamH-Kcilly (1873) , Piofessor Forbes and his Uto- 
by J 1yndaU(i873) 

FORBES, SIR JOHN (1787-1861), British physician, was born 
at Cuttlebrae, Banffshire, m 1787 He attended the grammar 
school at Aberdeen, and afterwards entered Marischal College 
After serving for nme years as a surgeon m the navy, he graduated 
M D at Edinburgh in 1817, and then began to practw <5 m 
Penzance, whence he removed to Chicliester m 1822 He took 
up his residence in London in 1840, and in the following year 
was appointed physician to the royal household. He was 
knighted lu 1853, and died on the 13th of November i*S6i at 
Whitchurch m Berkshire Sir John Forbes was better known 
as an author and editor than as a practical physician His 
works mclude the following ir^ngmal Cases • • . tUustrating 
the Use of ihe Stethoscope and Ptreusston m tho Ikttgnms of 
Diseases of the Chest (1824) , dllustrateons of Modern Mesmerism 
(01845) , A Physteiem^s Holiday (ist ed , 1849) y Momomndums 
made m Iceland m \ihe Autumn of rSjo (2 vals , 1853) , Sight- 
seeing tn Germany emd the Tyrol in the Autumn of fdss (1856) 
He was joint editor with A Tweedw and J. Conqlly of The 
Cydopaedta of Praefteal Medicine (4 vols , 1833-^6^5) , and m 
1836 he founded the British and Foreign Medical Remew, which, 
after a period of prospenfiy, involved iits editor in pecuniary 
loss, and was tdisaxatuiued <m i 347 > p^irtly m cpnsaquenice of 
the advocany iin its »later oiuimbm pf da^rmes < obnoxious to 
the ptHwfieasion. 

fOBBES, a imunioipal town of )Asbburnbam county, Now 
South W^, Australia, zSg.m W by N. ,frQm vSydnsy, on the 
Laahlan river, and with a sitation.Qn the-Grcwi,! Western railway. 
Pop.'(iS9oi) 4313 Its importanco as a commercial centre is 
to Its advantageous po&iUon between rthiGlinQrtbw and southern 
maarkots. It (has steamrsawing and iflour-mdls! breweries and 
wool^scouruig (QStabUshments , while the surrounding country 
produces good quantities of ^ercals, lucerne, wine and fruit 

'BORBBSfROBBRIBQN, JQHNSTQN (1853- \ English 

actor, vm >Uie son of John EorbesnRpbertson tpf Al^deen, an 
art critic He was educated at Charterhouse, and studied at 
the Royed Academy schools with a v 4 aw to becoming a pamter. 
But though lie kept up his mterast m that art, in 1874 he turned 
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to the theatre, making hjs first appearance inLondon as Chas^dard, 
m Mary, Queen of Scots He studied under Samuel Plielps, from 
whom he learnt the traditions of the tragic stage. He played 
with the Bancrofts and with John Hare, supported Miss Mary 
Anderson m both England and America, and also acted at 
different times with Sir Henry Irving His refined and artistic 
style, and beautiful voice and elocution made him a marked 
man on the Enghsh stage, and m Pmero’s The Profiigaie at the 
Gamck theatre (1889), under Hare’s management, he established 
his position as one of the most individual of London actors 
In 1895 he started under his own management at llie Lyceum 
with Mrs Patrick Campbell, producing Romeo and Juliet, Hamlet, 
Macbeth and also nome modem plays ; his impersonation as 
Hamlet was especially fine, and his capacity as a romantic 
actor was shown to great advantage also in John Davidson’s 
For ike Crown and in Maeterlinck’s PelUas and Milisande In 
1900 he married the actress Gertrude Elliott, with whom, as his 
leading lady, he appeared at various theatres, produemg m 
subsequent years The Light that Faded, Madeleine Lucette 
Riley’s Mice and Men, and G Bernard Shaw’s Caesar and 
Cleopatra, Jerome K Jerome’s Passing of the Third Floor Back, 
&c His brothers, Ian Robertson (b, 185S) and Norman Forbes 
(b iBsq), had also been welLknown actors from about 1878 
onwards 

FORBIN, CLAUDE DE (1656-1733), French naval commander, 
was born m Provence, of a family of high standing, in 1656 
High-'Spirited and ungovernable in his boyhood, he ran away 
from his home, and ihiougb the influence of an uncle entered 
the navy, serving his first tampaign m 1675. Lor a short tune 
he quitted the navy and entered the army, but soon returned to 
his first choice He made under D'Estr^es the American campaign, 
and under Duquesne that of Algiers in 1683, on all occasions 
distmguishing himself by his impetuous courage The most 
remarkable episode of his life was his mission to Siam Dunng 
the administration of the Greek adventurer Phaulcon in that 
country, the project was formed of introducing the Chnsticn 
religion and European civilization, and the king sent an embassy 
to Louis XIV In response a French embassy was sent out, 
Forbin accompanying the chevalier dc Chaumont with the 
rank of major When Chaumont returned to France, Forbin 
was induced to remain in the service of the Siamese king, and 
accepted, though with much reluctance, the posts of grand 
admiral, general of all tlie king’s aauues and governor of Bangkok. 
His position, however, was soon made untenable by the jealousy 
and intrigues of the minister Phaulcon , and at the end of two 
years he left Siam, xeachiug France m 1688 He was afterwards 
fully engaged in active service, firat with Jean Bart m the war 
with Eng&nd, when they were both captured and taken to 
Plymouth 'Jhejr imcceeded m making their escape and were 
soon serving their country again. Forbin was wounded at the 
battle of Hogue, and greatly distinguished himself at the 
battle of Lagos He served un^r P’Estr^es at the taking -of 
Barcelona, was sent ambassador to Algiers, and in 1702 todk a 
brilliant part in the Mediterranean in the War of the Spanish 
Succession In 1 706 he took qommand of a squadron at DunkiA, 
and captured many valuable prizes from the , Dutch and Xhe 
English. In 4708 her was entrusted with the command Of the 
squadron which was to convey the Pretender to Scotland , but 
so effectually were the coasts guarded by Byng that the expedi- 
tion failed, and returned to Dunkirk Forbin was now beginning 
to be weighed down with the infirmities of age and the toils of 
service, and m jcyio he retired to a country house near Marseilles. 
There he spent part of bis tune in writing his memoirs, pUMfehed 
m 1739, winch are fuU of interest and are written m a^graphic 
and attractive style Forbin died on the 4th of March 1733. 

FOBia^Wh RGIDIO (1688-1768), Italian philologist^ wa«i 
born at Fener in the district of Treviso and belonged to a very 
poor family He went .to the seminary at Padua in 1704, studied 
under Facciolati, and in due course attained to the priesthood. 
From 1724 to 1731 he held the office of tector of the semina^ 
at Ceneda, and from 1731 to 1765 that of father confesspr in 
the seminary of Padua. The remammg years of his life were 
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mainly spent in his native village. He died at Padua m 1768 
before the completion of the great work on which he had long 
co-operated with Facciolati This was the va^t Latin Lextcop 
(see Facciolati), which has formed the basis of all similar 
works that have since been published He was engaged with his 
Herculean task for nearly 35 years, and the transcription of the 
manuscript by Luigi Violate occupied eight years more 
FORCHHAMMER, JOHANN GEORG (1794-1865), Danish 
mineralogist and geologist, was l)orn at Husum, Schleswig, on 
the 24th of July 1794, and ditd at Copenhagen on the 14th of 
December 1865 After studying at Kiel and Copenhagen from 
1815 joined Oersted and Lauritz Esmarch m their 

mmeralogical exploration of Bornholm, and took a considerable 
share in the laliours of the expedition In 1820 he obtained 
his doctor’s degree by a chemical treatise De mangano, and 
immediately after set out on a journey through England, Scotland 
and the Faeroe Islands In 1823 he was appointed lecturer 
at Copenhagen University on chemistry and mineralogy , in 
1829 he obtained a similar post in the newly established poly- 
technic school ; and m 1831 he was appointed professor of 
mineralogy in the university, and in 1848 became curator of the 
geological museum From 1835 to 1837 he made many contribu- 
tions to the geological survey of Denmark On the death of 
H C Oersted in 1851, he succeeded him as director of the 
polytechnic school and secretary of the Academy of Sciences 
In 1850 he began with J Steenstrup and Worsaae various 
anthropological publications which gained a high reputation. 
As a public instructor Forchhammer held a high place and con- 
tributed potently to the progress of his favourite studies in his 
native country He interested himself in such practical questions 
as the introduction of gas into Copenhagen, the establishment 
of the fire-brigade at Kosenl^erg and the bonng of artesian wells 

Among his more important works arc — / oerebog t de cnkelte 
Rndtcalers Ckentt (1842) . Davmarks geognnsitshe Forhold (1835) , 
Om de Hovnholm^ke htilfmmaUouef (iBsO) , Dit myere Kttdi t Dan- 
maik (1847) , lUdratf til ^kildttvgen af Danmnihs geographtske 
Fothold (1858) A list of his contributions to scientific periodicals, 
Danish, English und German, will be found in the Catalogue of 
Scientific Papeis puhlished bv the Roval Socuty of 1 ondoii One 
of the most iiiteu stin<4 and most recent is ** On the Constitution ol 
Sea Water at Piffcnut Depths and m DilTerent latitudes,” m the 
Proceedings of the Hoy Soc xii (1862-1863) 

FORCHHAMMER, PETER WILHELM (1801-1894), German 
classical archaeologist, was bom at Husum in Schleswig on the 
2 3rd of October 1801 He was educated at the Lubeck gymnasium 
and the university of Kiel, with which he was connected for 
nearly 65 years In 1830-1834 and 1838-1840 he travelled in 
Italy, Greece, Asia Mmor and Egypt In 1843 he was appointed 
professor of philology at Kiel and director of the archaeological 
museum founded by himself in co-operation with Otto Jahn. 
He died on the 8th of January 1894 Forchhammer was a 
democrat m the best sense of the word, and from 1871 to 1873 
represented the progressive party of Schleswig-Holstein m the 
German Reichstag His published works deal chiefly with 
topography and ancient mythology His travels had convinced 
him that a full and comprehensive knowledge of classical 
antiquity could only be acquired by a thorough acquaintance 
with Greek and Roman monuments and works of art, and a 
detailed examination of the topographical and clunatic condi- 
tions of the chief localities of the ancient world These principles 
are illustrated in his UeUefitka Griechenland Im Neuen das 
Alte (1837), which contains his theory of the origin and explana- 
tion of the Greek myths, which he never abandoned, in spite of 
the attacks to which it was subjected According to him, the 
myths arose from definite local (especially atmospheric and 
aquatic) phenomena, and represented the annually recurring 
processes of nature as the acts of gods and heroes ; thus, in 
AchtU (1853), iTrojan War ra the winter conflict of the elements 
m that district Other similar short treatises ate Die Crundung 
Roms (1868) , Daduchos (1875), on the language of the myths 
and mythical buildmgs, Die Wanderungen der Inachostochtef 
Jo (1880), Prolegomena zur Mythohpe als Wtssenschaft und 
Lcxikon der Mythensprache (1891) Amongst his topographical 
works mention may be made of . Topogta^te von Aiken (1841) , 


Beschretbung def Ebene von Trofa (1850). a commentatv On a 
map of the locality executed by T. A. Spratt (see Journal of 
the Royal Geographtcdl Society, xu., 1842); ToVogyaphta The- 
barum Heptapylarum (1854), ErhUirung der litas (1884), on 
the basis of the topographical and physical peculiarities of the 
plain of Troy His Demokralenbuehlem (1849), in the mam a 
discussion of the Aristotelian theory of the state, and Die 
Athener und Sokrates (1837), in which, contrary to the almost 
universal opinion, he upheld the procedure of the Athenians 
as perfectly legal and their verdict as a perfectly just one, also 
deserve notice. 

For a full list of his works see the obituary notice by £ Alberti la 
C B\xrsiSiii*B Btographisches lahrbuchfilr A liertumshufiaet XX (1^7) • 
also J Sass in Altgemeine deuische Biographie^ and A, Hocck and 
L C Pertsch, P W Forchhammer (1898). 

FORCHHEIM, a town ot Germany, in the kingdom of Havana, 
near the confluence of the Wiesent and the Regnitz, 16 m S S £ 
of Bamberg Pop (1905) 8417 It has four Roman Cathohe 
churches, including the Gothic Collegiate church and a Pro- 
testant church. Among the other public buildings are the 
progymnasium and an orphanage The mdustnes of the town 
mclude spinning and weavmg, bleaching and dyeing, bohe and 
glue works, brewing and paper-making The spacious ch&teau 
occupies the site of the Carolingian palace which was destroyed 
in 1246 

Forchheim is of very early origin, havmg been the residence 
of the Carolingian sovereigns, including Charlemagne, in the 
9th century Consequently many diets were held here, and 
here also Conrad I and Louis the Child were chosen German 
kings The town was given by the emperor Henry II m 1007 
to the bishopric of Bamberg, and, except for a short period 
during the iith century, it remained m the possession of the 
bishops until 1802, when it was ceded to Bavaria In August 
1796 a battle took place near Forchheim between the French 
and the Austrians The fortifications of the town were dis- 
mantled m 183H 

See Hubsch^ Chromh der Stadt Forchheim (Nuremberg, 1867) 

FORD, EDWARD ONSLOW (1852-1902), English sculptor, 
was born m London He received some education as a painter 
in Antwerp and as a sculptor m Munich under Professor Wag- 
muller, but wns mainly self-taught His first contribution to 
the Royal Academy, in 1875, was a bust of his wife, and in 
portraiture he may l)e said to have achieved his greatest success. 
His busts are always extremely refined and show his sitters at 
their best Those (in bronze) of his fellow-artists Arthur Hacker 
(1894), Briton Riviere and Sir W Q Orchardson (1895), Sur 
L Alma Tadema (1896), Sir Hubert von Herkomer and Sir 
John Millais (1897), and of A J Balfour are all sinking likenesses, 
and are equalled by that in marble of Sir Frederick Bramwell 
(for the Royal Institution) and by many more He gained 
the open competition for the statue of Sir Rowland Hill, erected 
in 1882 outside the Royal Exchange, and followed it m 1883 
with “ Henry Irving as Hamlet,” now in the Guildhall art 
gallery This seated statue, good as it is, was soon surpassed 
by those of Dr Dale (1898, in the city museum, Birmingham) 
and Professor Huxley (1900), but the colossal memorial statue 
of Queen Victoria (1901), for Manchester, was less successful. 
TTie standing statue of W E Gladstone (1894, for the City Liberal 
Gub, London) is to be regarded as one of Ford’s better portrait 
works The colossal “ General Charles Gordon,” camel-mounted, 
for Chatham, ” Ixird Stratlinaim,” an equestrian group for 
Knightsbridge, and the “ Maharajah of Mysore ” (1900) comprise 
his larger works of the kind A beautiful nude recumbent 
statue of Shelley (1892) upon a cleverly-designed base, which is 
not quite impeccable from the point of view of artistic taste, 
is at University College, Oxford, and a simplified version was 
presented by him to be set up on the shore of Viareggio, where 
the poet’s body was washed up Ford’s ideal work has gteat 
charm and daintiness his statue ** Folly ” (1886) was bought 
by the trustees of the Ohantrey Fund, and was followed by other 
statues or statuettes of a similar order; ** Peace ” (1890), which 
secured his election as an associate of the Royal Academy, 
** Echo ” (1895), which he was elected full member, “ The 
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Egyptian Singer ” (1889)^ Applause ” (x893)^ " Glory to the 
Dead ” (1901) and “ Snowcfeift ” (xpoa). Ford’s influence on 
the younger generation of sculptott was considerable and of 
good effect. His chaining disposition rendered him extremely 
popular^ ai^ when he dud a monument was erected to his 
memory (C. Lucchesi, sculptor, J. W. Simpson, architect) m 
St John’s Wood, near to where he dwelt. 

See ^ulpturb; also M H. Spielmaan, British SaUpiurs and 
Sculptors of To-day (London, 1901) 

FORD, JOHN (1586^ 1640), English dramatist, was baptised 
on the 17th of April x 586 at Ilsington in north Devon. He came 
of a good family , his father was in the commission of the peace 
and his mother was a sister of Sir John Popham, successively 
attorn^-general and lord chief justice. The name of John 
Ford appears m the university register of Oxford as matnculatmg 
at Exeter College m 1601 Like a cousm and namesake (to whom, 
with other members of the soaetv of Gray’s Inn, he dedicated 
his play of The Lovetts Melanchol^^ the future dramatist entered 
the profession of the law, being admitted of the Middle Temple 
in 160S , but he seems never to have been called to the bar 
Four years afterwards he made his first appearance as an author 
with an elegy called Fame's Memonal, or the Earl of Devonshire 
deceased^ and dedicated to the widow of the earl (Charles Blount, 
Lord Mountjoy, coromzed,” to use Ford’s expression, by King 
ames m 1603 for his services in Ireland) — a lady who would 
ave been no unfitting heroine for one of his own tragedies of 
lawless passion, the famous Penelope, formerly Lady Rich 
This panegyric, which is accompanied by a senes of epitaphs 
and IS composed in a strain of fearless extravagance, was, as 
the author declares, written “ unfee’d ” ; it shows that Ford 
sympathized, as Shakespeare himself is supposed to have done, 
with the ** awkward fate ” of the countess’s brother, the earl of 
Essex Who the ** flint-hearted Lycia ” may be, to whom the 
poet seems to allude as his own disdainful mistress, is unknown ; 
indeed, the record of Ford’s private life is little better than a 
blank To judge, however, from the dedications, prologues and 
epilogues of his various plays, he seems to have enjoyed the patron- 
age of the earl, afterwards duke, of Newcastle, ** himself a muse ” 
after a fashion, and Lord Craven, the supposed husband of the 
ex-queen of Bohemia Ford's tract of Honor Triumphant, or the 
Peeres Challenge (printed 1606 and reprinted by the Shakespeare 
Society with the Line of Life, in i843),and the simultaneously pub- 
hshed verses The Monarches Meeting, or the King of Denmarkes 
Wdcome into England, exhibit him as occasionally meeting the 
festive demands of court and nobility; and a kmd of moral 
essay by him, entitled A Lute of Life (printed 1620), which 
contains references to Raleigh, ends with a climax of fulsome 
praise to the address of King James 1 Yet at least one of Ford’s 
plays {The Broken Heart, 111 4) contains an implied protest 
against the absolute system of government generally accepted 
by the dramatists of the early Stuart reigns. Of his relations 
with his brother-authors httle is known , it was natural that he 
should exchange complimentary verses with James Shirley, 
and that he should jom in the chorus of laments over the death 
of Ben Jonson, It is more interesting to notice an epigram in 
honour of Ford by Richard Crashaw, morbidly passionate in 
one direction as Ford was in another. The luies run 
** Thou cheaCst us, Ford , mak'st one seem two by art : 

What 18 Love's Sacriflee but the Broken Heart ? " 

It has been concluded that m the latter part of his life he 
gratified the tendency to seclusion for which he was ridiculed 
in The Tune Poets {Choice Drollery, 1656) by withdrawing from 
business and from literary life m London, to his native place ; 
but nothing is known as to the date of his death His career 
as a dramatist very probably began by collaboration with other 
authors With Thomas Dekker he wrote The Fairy Knight 
epd The Bristowe Merchant (licensed in 1624, but both unpub- 
lished), with John Webster A late Murther of the Sonne upon 
the Mother (licensed m i$24). A play entitled An ill Beginning 
has a good End, brought on the st^ as early as 16x3 and attri- 
buted to Ford, was (if his) his earliest acted play , whether 
Sir Thomas Overbur/s Life and untimely Death (X615) was a 


^y IS extremely doubtful , some lines of indignant regret bv 
Ford on the same subject are still preserved He is also said 
to have written, at dates unknown, The London Merchant 
(which, however, was an earlier name for Beaumont and Letcher's 
Kmgkt of the Burning Pestle) and The Royal Combat , a tragedy 
by him. Beauty in a Trance, was entered in the Stationers’ 
Register in x6s3, but never printed. These three (or four) 
plays were among those destroyed by Warburton’s cook. The 
Queen, or the Excellency of the Sea, a plav of inverted passion, 
containing some fine sensuous lines, printed in 1653 Alexander 
Smghe for private performance, has been recently edited b\ W 
BB,ng{Materialten 9 ^Kunded alterenengl Dramas^ 13, Ixiuvain, 
X906), and » by him on internal evidence confidently claimed 
as Ford’s Of the plays by Ford preserved to us the dates span 
little more than a decade — ^the earliest. The Lover's Melancholy, 
having been acted in 1628 and printed m 1629, the latest, The 
Lady's Trial, acted in 1638 and printed in 1639 

When writing The Lover's Melancholy, it would seem that 
Ford had not yet become fully aware of the bent of hib own 
dramatic genius, although he was already master of his powers 
of poetic expression He was attracted towards domestic tragedy 
by an irresistible desire to sound the depths of abnormal conflicts 
between passion and circumstances, to romantic comedy by a 
strong though not widely varied imaginative faculty, and by 
a delusion that he was possessed of abundant comic humour 
In his next two works, undoubtedly those most characteristic- 
ally expressive of his peculiar strength, 'Tts Pity she's a Whore 
(acted c 1626) and The Broken Heart (acted c 1629), both 
printed in 1633 with the anogram of his name Fide Honor, he 
had found horrible situations which required dramatic explana* 
tion by intensely powerful moti\ ^'ord b^ no means stood 
alone among English dramatists in his love of abnormal subjects , 
but few were so capable of treating them s> mpathctically. and 
yet without that reckless grossness or extravagance of expression 
which rendeis the morally repulsive aesthetically intolerable, 
or converts the horrible into the grotesque For m hord s 
genius there was real refinement, except when the suprti 
sensually sensual ” impulse or the humbler self-delusion referred 
to came into play In a third tragedy, Love's Sacrifice (acted 
c 1630, printed in 1633), he again worked on similar materials , 
but this time he unfortunately essayed to base the interest of 
his plot upon an unendurably unnatural possibility — doing 
homage to virtue after a fashion which is in itself an insult 
In Perkin Warbeck (printed 1634 ; probably acted a year later) 
he chose an historical subject of great dramatic promise and 
psychological interest, and sought to emulate the glory of the 
great series of Shakespeare’s national histones. The effort is 
one of the most laudable, as it was by no means one of the least 
successful, m the dramatic literature of this period llte Fancies 
Chaste and Noble (acted before 1636, printed 1638), though it 
includes scenes of real force and feeling, is dramatically a failure, 
of which the main idea is almost provokingly slight and feeble , 
and I'he Lady's Trial (acted X638, printed 1639) is only redeemed 
from utter wearisomeness by an unusually even pleasingness 
of form There remain two other dramatic works, of very 
different kinds, in which Ford co-operated with other writers, 
the mask of The Sun's Darling (acted 1624, printed 1657), 
hardly to be placed in the first rank of early compositions, and 
The Witch of Edmonton printed 1658, but probably acted about 
1621), m which we see Ford as a joint- writer witji Dekker and 
Rowley of one of the most powerful domestic dramas of the 
English or any other stage. 

A few notes may be added on some of the more remarkable of the 
plays enumerated A wholly baseless anecdote, condensed mto a 
stingmg epigram by Endymion Porter, asserted that Ihe Lover's 
Melancholy was stolen by Ford from Shakespeare’s papers Un- 
doubtedly, the madness of tlio hero of this plav of Ford's occasionally 
recalls Hamlet, \.rlulo the heroine is one of the many, and at the same 
tunc one of the most pleasmg, parallels to Viola But neither oi 
them 18 a copy, as Fnar Bonaventura in Ford's second play may be 
said to be a copy of Fnar Lawrence, whose kindly pliabihty |ie 
disagreeably exaggerates, or as D’Avolos in Love's Sacrifice is cl^ly 
ipodelled on lago. The plot of The Lover's Melancholy, which is 
ineffective because it leaves no room for suspense m the mmd of 
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thd reader, seems original , in the dialogue, on the other hnad^ a 
justly famous passage la Act s (the beautiful veraton of the etecy 
of the nightingale's death) is translated from Strada; while the 
scheme of the tedious inteiiude exluWting the various forms of 
madness is avowedly taken, together witli sundry comments, from 
Burton's Anafomjf of MHofitcmyi* Already m this play Ford 
exhibits tiie singular force of his ])athos , the despondent misery 
of the aged Melcandcr,, and the bwt etness of the last scene, in wluph 
his daughter comes back to him, alike go to the heart A situation 
-^•liazardons in spite Of fts comic ‘itibhlralum-- between Thaumaulta 
and the pretended Parthenophil is conducted, as GiUbrd pomts out, 
with real delicacy, but thr roinic bcones are merely stagy, not* 
withstanding, or by reason of, the effort expended on them by the 
author, 

*T%s PUy s/is'jr a \\hir$ has been justly recognised as a tragedy 
of extraortoary pow( r Mr Swmburne, in his cloquont essay on 
Ford, has rightly bho\m what is the meaning of thi4 tragedy, and 
has at the same time mdicaiod wherein consists its poison lie 
dwells with great force upon the different treatment applied by Ford 
to the characters of tlie two miserable lovers — brother and aster 
" The bin once commsltod, there is no more wavenng or flinching 
possible tu him, who has fought ho hard agamst the demoniac posses- 
sion , \vhile she who resigned body and soul to the tempter, almost 
at a word, remains liable to the influences of rohglon and remorse " 
This different treatment shows the feeling of the poet — the feeling 
fur which he seeks to evoke our ninost Sympathy— to oscillate 
hot wet n Uu» bchei that an awful crime brings with it its awful 
jumishment (and it is wcktning to observe how the argument by 
Which the Fnar jicrsuadcs Annabclla to forsake her evil courses 
mainly appeals to the physical terrors of retribution), and the 
notion that thero is sonintlung fatal, something irresistible, and 
tUnicfore m a sense self justilied, m so domhifUil a passioiL The 
kcy-iioto to the conduct of Giovanni lies m his words at the close ot 
the first scene — 

*' All this ril do, to flee me from the rod 
Of vengeance , else Pll swear my fate *s my god *' 

Thus there is no solution of the conflict between passion on the one 
side, and law, duty and religion on the other , ann passion triumphs, 
m the dying words of “ the student struck blmd and mad by 
passion — 

** O, 1 bleed fast 1 

Death, thou’rt a guest long look'd for , I embrace 
Thte and thy wounds Q, my last minute comes 1 
Where’er I go, lot me enjoy tins grace 
Freely to view nfy Annatiella’s face," • 

It has been observed by J A Symonds that " Enghsh poets have 
given us the right key to the Italian temperament ^ The love 
of Giovanni and AnaalioUa is rightlv depicted as more imaginative 
than sensual " It i$ difficult to allow the appositeness of this 
6peci<il illustration , on the other hand, Ford has even m this case 
siiown lus art of deputing sensual pasbion without grossness of 
expression . for tlic exception in Annabella’s language to Soranzo 
seems to liave a special mteutioii, and is true to the pressure of 
the situation and the revulsion produced by it m a naturally weak 
and i^eldiug mmd The entire atmosphere, so to speak, of the play 
IS stitlmg, and is not rendered U sh so by the undcipkit witli Hic^Uta 

*Tts l*itv she's a Whore was translated into French by Maurice 
Maeterlinck under the title of Anvabella^ and represented at the 
Th^&tre de I'OSuvre in 1894 The translator prefixes to the version 
an eloquent apprcciatioa of Ford’s genius, especially m his jiortraits 
of women, whose fate it is to live " dans les t^n^bres, les cramtes ct 
leslarmcs " 

Like this tragedy, The Brohen Heart was probably founded upon 
some Italian or other novel of the day, but since in the latter 
mstaace there is nothing revolting m the mam idea of the subject, 
the play commends itself as the most enjoyable, while, m respect ot 
many excellences, an unsurpassed &pcclmcn of Ford's dramatic 
genius This complicated plot is constructed with greater skill 
than IS usual with this dramatist, and the pathos of particaiar 
situations, and of Uie entire character of Penthea— a woman doomed 
to hopeless misery, but capable of scekmg to obtain lor her brother 
a happiniss which his cniwty has condemned her to forego— has an 
intently and a dejilh which are all Ford’s own Even the letscr 
ckaractors are more pleasmg than usual, mid some beautiful lyncs 
are interspersed m the play 

Of the other plays written by Ford alone, only The Chronscle H%s~ 
torte of Perkin Warbeck, A Shange Truth, appears to call for special 
attention A ropCated perusal of this drama suggests the judgment 
that it is overpraised when ranked at no great distance from Shake- 
speare's nalionil dramas Historical truth need not be taken 
mto consideration in the matter , and if, notwithstanding James 
Gairdner’s essay appended to his Life and Reign of Richard III , 
there are still credulous persons left to think ana assert that Perkin 
was not an impostor, they will derive little satisfaction from Ford's 
play, which with rtally stfrpnsmg skill avoids the slightest indication 
as (0 the poet’s own beliei on the subject That this tragedy should 
have been reprinted in 1714 and acted m 1745 only shows that the 
public, as IS often the case, had an eye to the catastrophe rather 


than tx> *thi» development o£ tho aefioa* The dramatic capahflitieg 
of tha subject asa> however, and it afterwards attracted 

SchtUcr, who, however, seems to have abandoned it m favour of 
the siinilar theme ox the Russian Demetrius Had Shakespeare 
treated jt, he would hardly have contented himself with investing 
the heroi wtth the nobility given by Ford to this< pessemage of his 
play,— for it is liardly possime to speak of a personage as«a character 
when the duo to his conduct is mtentumally withheld Nor could 
bhakespeaxe have failed to bring out with greater vanhtV and 
distinctness the dramatic features in Henry Vtl , whom Ford depicts 
with sufficient distmctness to give some degree of inchvidaality to 
the figure, but stall with a tenderness of touch which would have been 
much to tho credit of the dramatist's skiU had he been writing m the 
Tudor age The play is, however, founded on Bacon's Life, of 
which tho text is used by Ford with admirable discretion, and on 
Thomas Gain<xford's Tftuf and Wonderful History of Ptrksn Warbeck 
(1618) fbe muior characters of the honest old Huntley, whom the 
Scottisli king obligee to bestow lus daughter's hand upon Warbeck, 
and of her lover the faithful " DalycU," are most effectively drawn * 
even " the men of judgment." the adventurers who surround the 
chief adventurer, are spirited sketches, and the Inshman among 
them has actually some humour , while the style of the play is, as 
befits a " Quroniele History," so clear and straightforwaira as to 
make it easy as well as interesting to read 

The Witch of Edmonton was attributed by its publisher to William 
Rowley, Defcker, Ford, " <»c but the liody of the play has been 
gtmorally held to bo a««nliable to Ford and Dekker only The 
subject of the play was no doubt suggested by the case of the reported 
witch, Elizabeth Sawyer, who was executed in 1621, Swmburne 
agrics with Gifford m thinking Ford the autlior of the whole of the 
flfMt act . and he is most assuredly right m considermg that ** there 
IS no more admirable exposition of a play on the English stage " 
Supposing Dckknr to be chiefly resjxmsible lor the scenes deaUng 
with the unfortunate old woman whom persecution as a witch 
actually drives to become one, and Ford for tlic domestic tragedy 
of the bigamist murderer, it cannot be dented that both divisions 
of the subject are effectively treated, while the more important part 
of the task fell to the share of Ford Yet it may be doubted whether 
any such diviMOti can be safely assumed , and it may suffice to 
rcjieat that no domestic tragedy has ever taught with more effcctivo 
simplicity and thnllmg trutnfiilness the homely double lesson of the 
lolly of selfishness and the mad rashness of crime 

With Dekker Ford also wrote the mask oi The Sun's Darhng; 
ot, as seems must probable, they founded this production upon 
Phaeton, an earlier mask, of which Di'kker had been sole author 
Gifltird holds that Iiekket’s hand is perpetually traceable m the 
first three acts oi The Sun's Darhng, and through the whole of its 
comic part, but that the laht two acts are mainly Ford’a If so, he 
IS the author of the rather forced occasional tribute on the accession 
of King Charles I , of which the last act largely consists This 
mask, which furnished abundant opportunities for the decorators, 
musicians and dancers, in sliowmg forth how the sc^asons and their 
dehghts are successivdy exhausted by a " wanton darling," Kay- 
bright the grandchdd of the Sun, is said to have been very ^pular« 
It is at the same time commonplace enough m conception , but 
there is much that is charming m tho descriptions, jonson and 
Lyly being respectively laid imdor contnbution in tiie course of the 
dialogue, aoul m one of the mcidontal lyncs 

Ford owes his position among English dramatists to the 
intensity of his passion, m particular scenes and passages where 
the character, the author and the reader are alike lost in the 
situation and in the sentiment evoked by it j and this gift is 
a supreme dramatic gift But his plays— with the exc'eption of 
The Witch of Edmmton, in which he doubtless had a prominent 
share— too often disturb the mind like a bad dream which ends 
as an unsolved dissonance ; and this defect is a supreme dramatic 
defect It is not the rigid or the stolid who have the mdst reason 
to complain of the insufficiency of tragic poetry such as Ford's ; 
nor IS It that morality only which, as Ithocles says m The Broken 
Heart, “ is formed of books and school-traditions," which has 
a right to protest against the final effect of the most powerful 
creations of hb genius. There is a morality which both 
" Keeps the soul m tune, 

At whose sweet music all our actions dance,** 

and is able to physic 

The sickness of a mind 
Broken with gnefs " 

Of that morality— or -of that deference to the binding power 
within man and the ruling power above him — tragedy is the 
truest expounder, even when it illustrates by contrasts j but 
the tragic poet who merely places the problem before us,^ and 
bids us stand aghast with him at its cruelty, is not tp be reckoned 
among the great masters of a divine art 
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BiBUOORAJpar -««-The best edition of Ford is that by Oiffordi with 
liotes and mtroduotion, revised with additions to both text and 
notes by Alexander Dyce (1869) An edition of the Dramatic Worfts 
of Masstf^er and Pord appeared in i8ao, with an introduction by 
Hartley C^lendge The acst Plays of Ford were edited for the 

Mermaid Series in x888, with an introduction by W II Havelock 
EUis, and reissued in 1903 A C Swinburne's Essay on Ford ” 
IS reprinted among his Essays and Studies (1875) Psrhn Warbech 
and 'Tfs Pity were translated into German by F Bodenstedt in 
i860 , and the latter agam by F Blei in 1904 The probable sources 
of the vatiouB plays are discussed in Emil Koeppel s QueUsnsdudun 
zu den Dramen George Chapmans. Philip Massinger^ s undjohn 
Ford^s (1S97). (AW.W) 

FORD> BIOHABD (1796-1858X English author of one of the 
earliest and best of travellers’ Handbooks, was the eldest son of 
Sir Richard Ford^ who m 1789 was member of parliament for 
East Grmstead, and for many 3rearB afterwards chief rpolice 
magistrate of Loetdon. His mother was the daughter and 
heiress of Benjamin Booths a distinguished connoisseur m art 
He was called to the bar, but never practised, and in j8,^z 833 
he travelled in Spam, spending much of his timenn tiie Alhaml)ra 
and at Seville His first literary work (other than contnbutions 
to the Quarterly Remew) waus a pamphlet, An Ihsiortcal inquiry 
mto the Undiangeable Character of a War in Spann (Murray, 
1837), m reply to one called the PoUcy of England toward Spain, 
issued under the patronage of Lord Palmerston He spent the 
winter of 1839-1840 m Italy, where he added largely to his 
collection of majolica ; and soon after his retiorn he began, at 
John Murray’s invitation, to write his Handbook for TraneUers 
m Spam, with which his name is chiefly associated He died on 
the ist of September 1858, leaving a fine private collection of 
pictures to his widow (d. 19x0), hiS third Wife, a daughter of Sir 
A. MoksworCh. 

FORfil, THOilAS (b e. 1580), ibnglish musician, of whose 
life little more is known than that he was attached to the court 
of Prince Henry, eon of James X. His works also are few, but 
they me sufiioicut to show the high stage of efhciency and musical 
knowkdge which the Engbsk sclmd had attained at the beginning 
of the 17th century They consist of canons and other concerted 
pieces of vocall music, mostly with lute accompaniment The 
chief oolloction of hrS works is entitled Musike of Snndrte Kinds 
set forth in Two Books, A.c. (1607), the histories of music by 
Burney and Hawkins give specimens of his art Together with 
Dowland, immortalized in one of Shakespeare’s sonnets, Ford 
is the chief rc^presentative of the school which preceded Henry 
Lawes 

FOJRDE, FBANCIS (d. 1770), British soldier, first appears m 
the army list as a captain in the 39th Foot in 1 746. Tins regiment 
was the first of the king’s serva e to serve in India (hence its 
motto Prmus in Indts), and Forde was on duly there wlien in 
1755 he became major, at tlie same lime as Eyre (ootc, soon to 
become bis rival, was promoted captain At the express mvUa- 
tion of Qn*e^ l^'orde resigned his king’s commission to take the 
post of second in command of tlie E I Company's troops in 
Bengal Soon after Plassey, Forde was sent agamst the French 
of Masulipatam. Though feebly supported by the motley 
rabble of an army which Anandraz, the local ally, brought into 
the field, Forde pushed ahead through difiicult country and 
came upon the enemy entrenched at Condore For four days 
the two armies faced one another , on the fifth both commandets 
resolved on the offensive and an encounter ensued In spite 
of the want of spirit shown by Anandraz and his men, Forde m 
the end sueweded in winning the battle, which was from first 
to last a tHTilliant piece of work. Nor did he content himself 
with this , on the same evening he stormed the French camp, 
and his pursuit was checked only by the guns of Masulipatam 
Itself, Tbe place was quickly invested on the land side, but 
difficulties crowded upon Forde and his handful of men For 
fifty days little advance was made ; then Forde, seeing the last 
avenues of escape closing behind him, ordered an assault at 
midnight on the 2Sth of January 1759. The Company’s troops 
lost one-third of their number, but the storm was a brilliant 
and astounding success Forde received less than no reward. 
The Company refused to confirm his lieutt^colonel’s commission, 


and he found himself jumor to Eyre Cbote, his old subaltern 
in the 39th Foot. Nevertheless he ccmtimied to assist Clive, 
and on the ssth of November 1759 won a success comparable 
to Condore at Chinsurah (or Biderra) against the Dutch* A 
year later he at last received his commission, but was still 
opposed by a faction of the directors which supported Coote. 
Chve himself warmly supported Forde in these quarrels. In 
1769, with Vansittart and Scrafton, Colonel Forde was sent out 
with lull powens to mvcstigate cvciy detail of Indian administra- 
tion. Theur ship was never heard Of alter leaving the Cape of 
Good on tW 27fh of December 

Monographs on ("ondore, Masulipatam and Chmsurali will be 
found in Maileson's Decisive Battles of Indus* 

FQflUHIAM, foitmeply a village of Westchester county, New 
York, U b A., and now a part of New York City. It hes on the 
mainland, along the eastern bank of the Harlem river, E of the 
northern end of Manhattan Island It is the seat of Fotdhatn 
University (Roman Catholic), founded m X841 as St Jolm’s 
College, and since 1846 conducted by the Society of Jesus. 
In 1907 the institution was rechartered as Foidham Umversity^ 
and now includes bt John’s Cdllege h\gh school and grammar 
school, St John’s College, the Fordham University medical school 
(all in Foidham), and Fordham University law sc^hool (40 
Broadway, New York f ity)^ In 1907H1908 tl^ university 
96 mstmetors and (exclusive of 364 Btudents m )the high school) 
236 students, •of whom 105 were in St John’s College, 31 m the 
medioal school, and 100 m tilie kw school. Sn Fordham sUll 
stands the house m which Edgar Allan Poe hveci from 1844 to 
1849 and in Which he wrote “ Annabel Lee,” “ Uklume,” &C4 

The ihamlct of Fordham was established m 1669 by Jan Arccr 
(a Dutchman, who called himself John Archer ” after coming 
to America), who m that year reodivod permissKin from Francis 
Lovelace, coltmiaA governor of New York, to settle sixteen 
families on the mamlaflral dose by a fordmg-plfiice of the Spuyten 
Duyvii Creek, wear where that stream etiters the Harlem nver. 
Betwefen 16$ s Ai^d 1671 Archer bought from the Indians the 
tract of ‘land lying between Spuyten Duyvil ('reek and the 
Harlem river on the east and the Bronx nver t>n the west, and 
extmding hrom the hamlet of Foidlxam t6 What is now High 
Bridge. In 1671 Gs>\tnwr Lovelaoe eredted this tract into the 
manor of Fordham In 1846 it was included with Momsania 
m the townsliip of West Faoms ; and in 1872 with part of the 
township of Yonkers was erected mto tlie tOWnsliip of Kings- 
bridge, which m 1874 was annetxed to the city of New York, and 
m X898 became a part of the borough of the Bronx, New York 
City 

FORDUN, JOHN OF (d c* 1384), Scottish chronicler. The 
statement generally made that the chromcler was bom at 
Fordoun (Kmcardineshnv) has not been supported by any 
direct evidence. It is certain that he was a aecukr priest, and 
that he composed his history m the kfcter part of the 14th 
century ; and it » probabie that he was a clmpiain m the 
cathedml of Aberdeen. The work of Fordun 1$ the earliest 
attempt to write a contmuous history of Scotland. We are 
urfonned that Foordun’s patriotic zeal was roused by the remcyval 
or destruction of many natnonal recoixis by Edward 111 . end that 
he travelled m England mi Ireland, coBecting material for his 
history. This Woric is divided into five books. The first three 
are almost entirely fabulous, and form the groundwork on which 
Boece and Buchanan afterwards based thenr historical fictions^ 
which were exposed by Thomas Innes m his Critical Essayr 
(1 pp. 201-2 14) The 4th and 5th books, though still mixed 
with fable, contam much valuable information, and become 
more aothenta: the more nearly they approach the author’s owxs 
time. The 5th book concludes with the deatli of King David L. 
m 1x53. Besides these five books, Fordun wrote part of another 
book, and cohected materials for bringing down the history to 
a later period. These materials were used by a contmuator who 
wrote m the midffie of the Z5th century, and who is identified 
with Walter Bower {qv) abbot of the monastery of Lichoolm. 
The additions of Bower form eleven books, and bring down 
the narrative to the death of King James I. m X437. According; 
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to the custom of the time, the continuator did not hesitate to 
interpolate Fordun's portion of the work with additions of his 
own, and the whole history thus compiled is known as the 
Scoitchromcon 

The first printed edition of Fordun’s work was that of Thomas 
Gale in his Scrtptor$s quind»c%m (vol iii ), which was published in 
1691 This was followed by Thomas Heame's (5 vols ) edition in 
1722 The whole work, including Bower’s continuation, was pub- 
lished by Walter Goodail at Edinburgh m 1759 In 1871 and 1872 
Fordun's chronicle, in the origmal I^tin and in an English transla- 
tion, was edited by William F Skene in The Htsiortans of Scotland 
1 ho preface to this edition collects all the biographical details and 
gives lull bibliographical references to MSS and editions 

FORECLOSURE, in the law of mortgage, the extinguishment 
by order of the court of a mortgagor’s equity of redemption. 
In the law of equity the object of every mortgage transaction 
18 eventually the repayment of a debt, the mortgaged property 
being incidental by way of security Therefore, although the 
day named for repayment of the loan has passed and the mort- 
gagor’s estate is consequently forfeited, equity steps m to 
mitigate the harshness of the common law, and will decree a 
reconveyance of the mortgaged property on payment of the 
pnncip^, interest and costs. This right of the mortgagor to 
relief is termed his equity of redemption ” But the right 
must 1)6 exercised withm a reasonable time, otherwise he will 
be foreclosed his equity of redemption and the mortgagee’s 
possession converted into an absolute ownership Such fore- 
closure IS enforced in equity by a foreclosure action. An action 
is brought by the mortgagee against the mortgagor m the 
chancery division of the High Court in England, claiming that 
an account may be taken of the principal and interest due to 
the mortgagee, and that the mortgagor may be directed to pay 
the same, with costs, by a day to m appointed by the court 
and that m default thereof he may be foreclosed his equity of 
redemption. li)nglish county courts have jurisdiction in fore- 
closure actions where the mortgage or charge does not exceed 
£500, or where the mortgage is for more than £500, but less than 
that sum has been actually advanced. In a Welsh mortgage 
there is no right to foreclosure. (See also Mortgage ) 

FOREIGN OFFICE, that department of the executive of the 
United Kingdom which is concerned with foreign affairs. The 
head of the Foreign Office is termed pnncipal secretary of state 
for foreign affairs and his office dates from 1783 Between 
that date and the Revolution there had been only two secretaries 
of state, whose duties were divided by a geographical division 
of the globe into northern and southern departments. The 
duties of the secretary of the northern department of Europe 
comprised dealings with the northern powers of Europe, while 
the secretary of the southern department of Europe communi- 
cated with France, Spam, Portugal, Switzerland, Italy, Turkey, 
and also looked after Irish and colonial business, and carri^ 
out the work of the Home Office. In 1782 the duties of these 
two secretaries were revised, the northern department becoming 
the Foreign Office. The secretary for foreign affairs is the official 
Agent of the crown in all communications between Great Bntam 
and foreign powers , his intercourse is carried on either through 
the representatives of foreign states m Great Britain or through 
representatives of Great Britain abroad. He negotiates, all 
treaties or alliances with foreign states, protects British subj’ects 
residing abroad, and demands satisfaction for any injuries they 
may sustain at the hands of foreigners. He is assisted by two 
under-secretaries of state (one of them a politician, the other 
a permanent civil servant), three assistant under-secretaries 
(civil servants), a librarian, a head of the treaty department 
and a staff of clerks The departments of the Foreign Office 
are the African, Amencan, commercial and sanitary, consular, 
eastern (Europe), far eastern, western (Europe), parliamentaiy, 
financial, librarian and keeper of the papers, treaties and registry. 
In the case of important despatches and correspondence, these, 
with the drafts of answers, are sent first to the permanent 
under-secretary, then to the prime mmister, then to the sovereign 
and, lastly, are circulated among the members of the cabinet 
The salary of the secretary for foreign affairs is £5000 per annum, 
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tiiat of the permanent undeMecretary £2000, the porliamentar}** 
under-secretaiy and the first assistant under-secretary, £1500, 
and the other assistant under-secretanes £ieoo. 

See Anson, Law and Cuetom of the ConsUtuHon^ part li. 

FORELAND, NORTH and SOUTH, two chalk headlands on 
the Kent coast of England, overlooking the Strait of Dover, 
the North Foreland forming the eastern projection of the Isle 
of Thanet, and the South standing 3 m. N E of Dover. Both 
present bold cliffs to the sea, and command beautiful views over 
the strait On the North Foreland (51° 22 N , i® 27' E ) there 
is a lighthouse, and on the South Foreland (51® 8J' N , 1® 23' E ) 
there are two There is also a Foreland on the norA coast of 
Devonshire, 2| m. N E of Lynmouth, a fine projection of tiie 
highlands of Exmoor Forest, overlooking the Bristol Channel, 
and forming the most northerly point of the county. 

FORESHORE, that part of the seashore which lies between 
high- and low-water mark at ordinary tides In the United 
Kingdom it is ordmanly and prima facie vested in the crown, 
except where it may be vested in a subject by ancient grant or 
charter from the crown, or by prescnption. Although numerous 
decisions, dating from 1795, ^8.ve confirmed the pruna facio 
title of the crown, S. A. Moore in his History of the Foreshore 
contends that the presumption is m favour of the subject rather 
than of the crown But a subject can establish a title by proving 
an express grant from the crown or giving sufficient evidence 
of user from which a grant may be presumed. The chief acts 
showing title to foreshore are, taking wreck or royal fish, right 
of fishing, mining, diggmg and taking sand, seaweed, &:c., em- 
banking and enclosing There is a public right of user m that 
part of the foreshore which belongs to the crown, for the purpose 
of navigation or fishery, but there is no right of passage over lands 
adjacent to the shore, except by a particular custom So that, 
m order to make the right available, there must be a highwuv 
or other public land giving access to the foreshore. Thus it 
has been held that the public have no legal right to trespass on 
land above high-water mark for the purpose of bathing m the 
sea, though if they can get to it they may bathe there {Blundell 
V Catieral, 1821, 5 B & Ad 268). There 1$ no right m the public 
to take sand, shells or seaweed from the shore, nor, except m 
certain places by local custom, have fishermen the right to use 
the foreshore or the soil above it for drawing up their boats, or 
for drymg their nets or similar purposes. 

Sec S A Moore, Htstory of the Foreshore and the Law relattnq 
thereto (1888) , Coulson and Forbes, Law of Waters (1902) 

FORESTALLING, in English criminal law, the offence of buying 
merchandise, victual, &c, coming to market, or making any 
bargain for buying the same, before they shall be m the market 
ready to be sold, or making any motion for enhancing the price, 
or dissuading any person from coming to market, or forbearing 
to bring any of the things to market, &c See Engrossing 

FOREST LAWS, the general term for the old English restric- 
tion laws, dealing with forests One of the most cherished 
prerogatives of the king of England, at the time when his 
power was at the highest, was that of converting any portion 
of the country into a forest in which he might enjoy the 
pleasures of the chase. The earliest struggles between the 
king and the people testify to the extent to which this pre- 
rogative became a public grievance, and the charter by which 
Its exercise was bounded (Carta de Foresta) was in substance 
part of the greatest constitutional code imposed by his batons 
upon King John At common law it appears to have been the 
right of the king to make a forest where he pleased, provided 
that certain legal formalities were observed The king havmg a 
continual care for the preservation of the realm, and for the peace 
and quiet of his subjects, he had therefore amongst many privi- 
leges this prerogative, viz to have his place of recreation 
wheresoever he would appomt ^ Land once afforested became 
subject to a peculiar system of laws, which, as well as the for- 
malities required to constitute a valid afforestment, have been 
carefully ascertamed by the Anglo-Norman lawyers ** A forest,” 

> Coke, 4 Inst , 300, 
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says Manwood, ** is a certain territory of woody grounds and 
fruitful pastures^ privileged for wild beasts and fowls of forest, 
chase, and warren to rest, and abide there in the safe protection 
of the king, for his delight and pleasure ; which territory of 
ground so privileged is mered and bounded with unremovable 
marks, meres and boundaries, either known by matter of record 
or by prescription , and also replenished with wild beasts of 
venery or chase, and with great coverts of vert, for the succour 
of the said beasts there to abide* for the preservation and 
continuance of which said place, together with the vert and 
venison there are particular officers, laws, and privileges belong- 
ing to the same, requisite for that purpose, and proper only to a 
forest and to no other place ** ^ And the same author distin- 
guishes a forest, as “ the highest franchise of princely pleasure,” 
from the inferior franchises of chase, park and warren- named 
m the order of their importance The forest embraces all these, 
and it is distinguished by having laws and courts of its own, 
according to which offenders are justiceable An offender m 
a chase is to be punished by the common law , an offender in a 
forest by the forest law A chase is much the same as a park, 
only the latter is enclosed, and all of them are distinguished 
according to the class of wild beasts to which the privilege 
extended Thus beasts of forest (the “five wild beasts of 
venery ”) were the hart, the hind, the hare, the boar and the 
wolf The beasts of chase were also five, vir the buck, the doe, 
liie fox, the marten and the roe The beasts and fowls of warren 
were the hare, the coney, the pheasant and the partridge 

'fhe courts of the forest were three m number, viz the court 
of attachments, swainmote and justice-seat. The court of 
attachments (called also the wood-mote) is held every forty 
days for the foresters to bring in their attachments concerning 
any hurt done to vert or venison {tn virtdi et venattone) in the 
forest, and for the verderers to receive and mark the same, but 
no convK tion takes place The swainmote, held three times m 
the year, is the court to which all the freeholders within the forest 
owe suit and service, and of which the verderers arc the judges 
In this court all offences against the forest laws may be tried, 
but no judgment or punishment follows This is reserved for 
the justice-seat, held every third year, to which the rolls of 
offences presented at the court of attachment, and tried at the 
swainmote, are presented by verderers The justice-seat is the 
court of the chief justice in eyre, who, says Coke, “ is commonly 
a man of greater dignity than knowledge of the laws of the forests, 
and therefore where justice-scats are to be held some other 
persons whom the king shall appoint are associated with him, 
who together arc to determine omma plaata forestae ” There 
were two chief justices for the forests tntra and ultra Trcntam 
respectively The necessary officers of a forest arc a steward, 
verderers, foresters, regarders, agisters and woodwards The 
verderer was a judicial officer chosen in full county by the free- 
holders m the same manner as the coroner His office was to 
view and receive the attachments of the foresters, and to mark 
them on his rolls A forester was “ an officer sworn to preserve 
tlic vert and venison in the forest, and to attend upon the wild 
beasts within his bailwick ” The regarders were of the nature 
of \ isitors . then duty was to make a regard {visttatio nemorum) 
e\ ery third year, to imjuire of all offences, and of the concealment 
of such offences by any officer of the forest The business of the 
agister was to look after the pasturage of the forest, and to receive 
the payments for the same by persons entitled to pasture their 
cattle in the forests Both the pasturage and the payment were 
called “ agistment ” The woodward was the officer who had 
the care of the woods and vert and presented offences at the 
court of attachment 

The legal conception of a forest was thus that of a definite 
territory within which the code of the forest law prevailed to 
the exclusion of the common law. The ownership of the soil 
might be in any one, but the rights of the proprietor were limited 
by the laws made for the protection bf the king’s wild beasts 
These laws, enforced by fines often arbitrary and excessive, were 
a great gnevance to the unfortunate owners of land withm or 
^ Manwood's Treatise of the Forest Laws (4th edition, 


in the neighbourhood of the forest The offence of ** purpresture * ’ 
may be cited as an example This was an encroaeWent on the 
forest rights, by building a house within the forest, and it made 
no difference whether the land belonged to the builder or not 
In either case it was an offence punishable by fines at discretion 
And if a man converted woodlands within the forest into arable 
land, he was guilty of the offence known as “ assarting,” whether 
the covert belonged to himself or not 

The hardships of the forest laws under the Norman kings, 
and their extension to private estates by the process of afforest- 
ment, were among the grievances which united the barons and 
people ajrainst the king in the reign of John The (Ireat Charter 
of King John contains clauses relating to the forest laws, but 
no separate charter of the forest The first charter of the forest 
IS that of Henry III , issued in 1217 “ As an important piece 

of legislation,” said Stubbs, ^ “ it must be compared with the forest 
assize of 1 184, and with 44th, 47 th and 48th clauses of the charter 
of John It IS observable that most of the abuses which are 
remedied by it are regarded as having sprung up since the 
accession of Henry TI , but the most offensive afforestations 
have been made under Richard and John These latter are at 
once disafforested , but those of Henry II only so far as they 
had been earned out to the injury of the landowners and outside 
of the royal demesne ” Land which had thus been once forest 
land and was aftenvards disafforested was known as purlieu- 
derived by Manwood from the French ptr and heu, t e “ a plat c 
exempt from the forest ” The forest laws still applied in a 
modified manner to the purlieu The benefit of the disafforcst- 
ment existed only for the owner of the lands , as to all other 
persons the land was forest still, and the king’s wild beasts were 
to “have free recourse therein and safe return to the forest, 
without any hurt or destruction other than by the owners of 
the lands in the purlieu where they shall be found, and that only 
to hunt and chase them back again towards the forest without 
any forestalling ” (Manwood, On the Forest Lcavs — article 
“ Purlieu ”) 

The revival of the forest laws was one of the means resorted 
to bv Charles I for raising a revenue independently of parliament, 
and the royal forests in Essex were so enlarged that they were 
hyperbolically said to include the whole county The 4th earl 
of Southampton was nearly ruined by a decision that stripped 
him of his estate near the New Forest The boundaries of 
Rockingham Forest were increased from 6 m to 60, and 
enormous fines imposed on the trespassers,- Lord Sali^burj” 
being assessed in ^20,000, Lord Westmoreland in £1^,000, Sir 
Christopher Hatton in £12,000 (Hallam\ Constitutional History 
of England, c viii ) By the statute 16 Charles 1 c 16 (1640) 
the royal forests were determined for ever according to their 
boundaries in the twentieth year of James, all subsequent 
enlargements being annulled 

The forest laws, since the Revolution, have fallen into complete 
disuse 

FORESTS AND FORESTRY. Although most people know 
what a forest (Lat jorts, “ out of doors ”) is, a definition of it 
which suits all cases is by no means easy to give Manwood, in 
his treatise of the Lawes of the Forest (1598), defines a forest as 
“ a certain territory of woody grounds, fruitful pastures, privi- 
leged for wild beasts and fowls of forest, chase and warren, to 
i est and abide in, in the safe protection of the king, for his pnncel> 
delight and pleasure ” This primitive definition has, in modern 
times, when the economic aspect of forests came more into the 
foreground, given place to others, so that forest may, in a general 
way, now be described as “ an area which is for the most part set 
aside for the production of timber and other forest produce, 
or which is expected to exercise certain climatic effects, or to 
protect the locality against injurious influences ” 

As far as conclusions can now be drawn, it is probable that 
the greater part of the dry land of the earth was, at some time, 
covered with forest, which consisted of a variety of trees ahd 
shrubs grouped according to climate, soil and configuration of 
the se\eral localities When the old trees reached their limit 
® Documents Illustrative of English History ^ p 338 
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of life, they disappeared, and younger trees took their place. 
The conditions for an uninterrupted regeneration of the forest 
imre favourable, and the result was vigorous production by the 
creative powers of soil and climate Tlicn caipe man, and by 
degrees interfered, until m most countries of the earth the area 
under forest lias been considerably reduced* The first decided 
interference was probably due to the establishment of domestic 
animals , men burnt the forest to obtam pasture for their flocks 
Subsequently similar measures on an ever-increasing scale were 
employed to prepare the land for agricultural purposes. More 
recently enormous areas of forests were destroyed by reckless 
cutting and subsequent firing m the extraction of timber for 
economic purposes. 

It will r^ily be understood that the distribution and character 
of the now remaining forests must differ enormously (see Plants . 
DutrtbuHon). Large portions of the earth are still covered with 
dense masses of tall trees, while others contain low scrub or grass 
land, or are desert. As a general rule, natural forests consist of 
a number of different species mtormixed , but in some cases 
certam species, called gregarious, have succeeded in obtaining 
the upper hand, thus forming more or less pure forests of one 
species onljr^ The number of species differs very much In 
many tropical forests hundreds of species may be found on a 
comparatively small area, in other cases the number is limited 
Burma has several thousand species of trees and shrubs, Smd 
has only ten species of trees. Central Europe has aliout forty 
species, and the greater part of northern Russia, Sweden and 
Norway contains forests consisting of about half a dozen species. 
Elevation above the sea acts similarly to rising latitude, but the 
effect is much more rapidly produced. Generally speakmg, it 
may be said that the Tropics and adjoining parts of the earth, 
wherever the climate is not modified by considerable elevation, 
contain broad-leaved species, palms, bamboos, &c Here most 
of the best and hardest timbers arc found, such os teak, mahogany 
and ebony. The northern countries are rich in coniiers Taking 
a section from Central Africa to North Europe, it will be found 
that south and north of the equator there is a large belt of dense 
hardwood forest ; then comes the Sahara, then the coast of the 
Mediterranean with forests of cork oak, then Italy with oak, 
olive, chestnut, gradually giving place to ash, sycamore, beech, 
birch and certam speaes of pine , m Switzerland and Germany 
silver fir and spruce gam ground. Silver fir disappears m central 
Germany, ancl the countries around the Baltic contain forests 
consisting chiefly of Scotch pme, spruce and birch, to wluch, 
m Siberia, larch must be added, while the lower parts of the 
ground arc stocked with hornlieani, willow, alder and poplar. 
In North America the distribution is as follows Tropical 
vegeUtion is found m south Florida, while in north Florida it 
changes into a subtropical vegcUtion consisting of evergreen 
broad-lcav cd species with pines on sandy soils On going nortli 
in the Atlantic region, the forest becomes tenmerate, contammg 
deciduous broad-leaved trees and pines, until Canada is reached, 
where larches, spruces and firs occupy the ground. Around 
the great lakes on sandy soils the broad-leaved forest gives 
way to pmes On proceeding west from the Atlantic region 
the forest cliangcs into a shrubby vegetation, and this into the 
prairies, farther west, towards the Pacific coast, extensive 
forests arc found consisting, according to latitude and elevation 
above the sea, of pmes, larches, fir, Thujas and Tsugas In 
Japan a tropical vegetation is found in the south, comprising 
palms, figs, ebony, mangrove and others This is followed on 
proceeding north by subtropical forests contammg evergreen 
oaks, Podocarpus, tree-ferns, and, at higher elevations. Crypto- 
merta and Chamaecypans Then follow deciduous broad-leaved 
forests, and finally firs, spruces and larches. In India the char- 
acter of the forests is governed chiefly by rainfall and elevation. 
Where the former is heavy evergreen forests of Guttiferae, 
Oipterocarpeae, Leguminosae, Euphorbias, figs, palms, ferns, 
bamboos and india-rubber trees are found Under a less copious 
rainfall deciduous forests appear, contammg teak and sal 
{Shorea robusta) and a great variety of other valuable trees 
IJnder a still smaller rainfall the vegetation becomes sparse. 


containing acacias, Dalbergta sissoo and Tftniarixb WheM the 
ramfall is very light or nil, desert appears^ In the Hunalayas, 
subtropical to arctic conditions are found, the forests containing, 
according to elevation, pines, firs, deodars, oaks, chestnuts, 
magnolias, laurels, rhododendrons and bamboos. Australia, 
again, has its own particular flora of eucalypts, of which some 
two hundred species have been distmguished, as wcU as wattles^ 
Some of the eucalypts attam an enormous height 

Utility of Forests , — In the economy of man and of nature 
forests are of direct and indirect value, the former chiefly through 
the produce which they yield, and the latter through the in- 
fluence which they exercise upon climate, the regulation of 
moisture, the stability of the soil, tlie healthiness £md beauty 
of a country and allied subjects. The indirect utility will be 
dealt with first. A piece of land bare of vegetation is, throughout 
the year, exposed to the full effect of sun and air currents, and 
the climatic conditions which arc produced by these agencies- 
If, on the other hand, a piece of land is covered with a growth 
of plants, and especially with a dense crop of forest vegetation. 
It enjoys the benefit of certain agencies which modify the 
effect of sun and wind on the soil and the adjoining layers of 
air. These modifying agencies are as follows: (1) The crowns 
of the trees intercept the rays of the sun and the falling ram ; 
they obstruct the movement of air currents, and reduce radiation 
at night. (2) The leaves, flowers and fruil;s, augmented by 
certam plants which grow m the shade of the trees, form a layer 
of mould, or humus, which protects the soil against rapid changes 
of temperature, and greatly influences the movement of water 
in it. (3) The roots of the trees penetrate into the soil in all 
directions, and bind it together The effects of these agencies 
liave been observed from ancient times, and widely differing 
views have been taken of them. Of late years, however, more 
careful observations have been made at so-called parallel stations, 
that is to say, one station m the middle of a forest, and another 
outside at some distance from its edge, but otherwise exposed 
to the same general conditions In this way, the following 
results liave been obtained (i) Forests reduce the temperature 
of the air and soil to a moderate extent, and render the climate 
more equable (2) They increase the relative humidity of the 
air, and reduce evaporation. (3) They tend to increase the 
precipitation of moisture As regards the actual ramfall, their 
effect m low lands is ml or very small , m hilly countries it is 
probably greater, but definite results have not yet been obtained 
owing to the difficulty of separating the effect of forests from 
that of other factors (4) They help to regulate the water supply, 
produce a more sustained feeding of springs, tend to reduce 
violent floods, and render the flow of water in rivers more 
contmuous. (5) Tliey assist m preventing denudation, erosion, 
landslips, avalanches, the silting up of rivers and low lands 
and the formation of sand dunes ( 6 ) They reduce the velocity 
of air-currents, protect adjoining fields against cold or dry winds, 
and afford shelter to cattle, game and useful birds. (7) They 
may, under certain conditions, improve the healthiness of a 
country, and help in its defence. (8) They increase the beauty 
of a country, and produce a healthy aesthetic influence upon 
the people 

The direct utility of forests is chiefly due to their produce, 
the capital which they represent, and the work which they pro- 
vide. The principal procluce of forests consists of timber and 
firewood. Both are necessaries for the daily life of the peoploit 
Apart from a limited number of broad-leaved species, the conifers 
have become the most important timber trees m the economy 
of man. They are found m greatest quantities m the countries 
around the Baltic and in North America In modern times 
iron and other materials have, to a considerable extent, replaced 
timber, while coal, lignite, and peat compete with firewood; 
nevertheless wood is spU indispensable, and likely to remam 
so. This is borne out by the statistics of the most civilized 
nations Whereas the population of Great Britain and Ireland, 
during the period 1880-1900, increased by about 20 %, the imports 
of timber, during the same period, mereased by 45 % ; in other 
words, evexy head of population in 1900 used more timber than 
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twenty yenrs earlier. Germany produced in xd 8 o about as much 
timber as she required ; m 1899 )^he imported 4 . 6 a 0 |OO 9 toosi 
valued at £14,000,000, and her imports are rapidly increasm^ 
although the yield capacity of her own forests is much higher 
now than it was formerly. Wood is now used for many purposes 
which formerly were not thought of. The manufacture of the 
wood pulp annually imported into Bntam consumes at least 
2,000^000 tons of timber. A fabnc closely resembling silk 
IS now made of spruce wood The variety of other, or mmor, 
produce yielded by forests is very great, and much of it is 
essential for the well-being of the people and for various industries 
The yield of fodder is of the utmost importance m countries 
subject to periodic droughts ; in many places held crops could 
not be grown successfully without the lealsenould and brushwood 
taken from the forests As regards industries, attention need 
only be drawn to such articles as commercial fibre, tanning 
materials, dye-stuifs, lac, turpentine, resui, rubber, gutta- 
percha, &c Greei Britain and Ireland alone import every year 
such materials to the value of £12,000,000, hah of this being 
represented by rubber. 

The capital employed in forests consists chiefly of the value 
of the soil and growing stock of timber The latter is, ordinarily , 
of much greater value than the former wherever a sustained 
annual yield of tmiber is expected from « forest. In the case of 
a Scotch pine forest, for instance, the value of the growing stock 
IS, under the above-mentioned condition, from three to five tunes 
that of the soil. The rate of interest yielded by capital invested 
m forests differs, of course, considerably according to circum- 
stances, but on the whole it may, under proper management, 
be placed equal to that yielded by agricultural land , it is lo\^ er 
than the agricultural rate on the better classes of land, but 
higher on the inferior classes Hence the latter are specially 
indicated for the forest industry, and the former for the pro- 
duction of agricultural crops Forests require labour in a great 
variety of ways, such as (1) general administration, formation, 
tending and harvesting; (2) transport of produce, and (^) 
industries which depend on forests for their prime material 
The labour indicated under the first head differs considerably 
according to circumstances, but its amount is smaller than tliat 
required if the land is used for agriculture Hence forests provide 
additional labour only if they arc established on surplus lands. 
Owing to the bulky nature of forest produce its transport forms 
a business of considerable magnitude, the amount of labour 
being perhaps equal to half that employed under the first head 
The greatest amount of labour is, however, required m the 
working up of the raw material yielded by forests. In this 
respect attention may be drawn to the chair mdustry in and 
around High Wycombe m Buckinghamshire, where more than 
20,000 workmen are employed m converting the beech, grown 
on the adjoining chalk hills, into chairs and tools of many 
patterns Complete statistics for Great Britain are not available 
under this head, but it may be mentioned that in Germany the 
people employed m the forests amount to 2 3 % of the total 
population ; those employed on transport of forest produce 
11%; labourers employed on the various wood industries, 
8*6 % , or a total of 12 % An important feature of the work 
connected with forests and tlieir produce is that a great part of 
It can be made to fit in with the requirements of agriculture ; 
that is to say, it can be done at seasons when field crops do not 
require attention. Thus the rural labourers or small fanners 
can earn some money at times when they have nothing else to 
do, and when they would probably sit idle if no forest work were 
obtainable 

Whether, or how far, the utility of fomats 9B brought out in a 
particular country depends on its special conditions, such as 
(i) the position of a country, its ooinmunjcatio]ui,»and the control 
whiefh It exercises over other countries, such as colonies ; (2) 
the quantity and quality *0! substitutes for foorest produce 
available in the conntry ; (3) the vahoe of land and labour, and 
the returns which land yields ff xmA Senr other purposes ; (4) 
the density of population ; (5) the arooimt of capital watlaUs 
&r investment ; (6) the climate and con%iiflation» (especially 


the geographical position, whether inland or on the border of 
the sea^ See, No general rule can be laid down, showing whether 
forests are required m a country, or, if so, to what extent , that 
question must be answered according to the special circumstances 
of each case. 

The subjoined table shows the forests of various European 
states : — 


Countries! 

Area of 
Forest'S, in 
Acres. 

. 

Per- 
centage 
of Total 
Area of 
Country 
under 
Forest 

I»er- 

centage ' 
of Forest 
Area be- 
longing 
to the 
Stale 

Forest 
Area per 
Head of 
Popula- 
tion, m 
Acres 

Sweden 


• 

• • 

49,000,000 

48 

33 

9 5 

Norway 

• 

• 

• 

17,000,000 

21 

28 

7 b 

Rushitt, including Fin- 





land • 

• 

• 

. . 

518,000,000 

40 

61 

59 

Bosnia 

uid 

Herze- 





govma 

• 

* 

• • 

6,400,000 

50 

78 

4 « 

Bulgana 

• 

4 

• • 

7,600,000 

30 

30 

a ^ 

Turkey • 

• 

• 

• • 

1 1,200,000 

20 


* 7 

Servia . 

• 

4 

4 • 

^,900,000 

32 

37 

I 5 

Rumania 

• 

4 

4 • 

6,400,000 

x8 

40 

I 3 

Spam . 


• 

4 • 

21,200,000 

17 

84 

i 2 

Hungary 

• 

• 

• • 

22,500,000 

28 

15 

1 2 

Austria . 

• 

• 

• • 

24,000,000 


7 

0 

Gioece . 

• 

• 

• • 

2,000,000 

13 

80 1 

^5 

T uxemburg 

• 

• • 

200,000 

30 

• • 

83 

Switzerland 

• 

• • 

2,100,000 

20 

5 1 

7 

Germany 

• 

• 


35,000,000 

26 

34 


France . 

• 

• 

• • 

24 ,000,000 

18 

12 

() 

Italy 

• 

• 

• • 

10,400,000 

15 

4 

1 

Denmark 

• 

• 

• • 

600,000 

6 

24 

•25 

Belgium 

• 

• 

• • 

1,300,000 

18 

5 

►2 

Foitiigal 

• 

• 

• • 

770,000 

3 5 

8 


Holland 

• 

• 

• • 

560,000 

7 

? 

•1 

(jrreat Britain 

0 

« • 

3,000,000 

4 

3 

•07 


These data exhibit considerable differences, since the per- 
centage of the forest area vanes from 35 to 50, and the area 
per head of population from *07 to 9 ^ acres Russia, Sweden 
and Norway may as yet have more forest than they require 
for their own population. On the other haiul, Great Britain 
and Ireland, Germany, Denmark, Portugal, Holland, and even 
Belgium, France and Italy have not a sufficient forest area 
to meet their own requirements , at the same time, they are 
all sea-bound countries, and importation is easy, while most 
of tliem are under tlic influence of moist sea winds, which reduces 
to a subordinate position the importance of forests for climatic 
reasons 

Intimately connected witli the area of forests :n a country 
IS the state of ownership — whether they belong to the state, 
corporations or to private persons VVherc, apart from the 
financial aspect and the supply of work, forests are not required 
for the sake of their indirect effects, and where importation 
from other countries is easy and assured, the government of 
the country need not, as a rule, trouble itself to maintain or 
acquire forests. Where the reverse conditions exist, and especi- 
ally where the cost of transport over long distances becomes 
prohibitive, a wise administration will take measures to assure 
the mamtenance of a suitable proportion of the country under 
forest. This can be done either by mainlainmg or constitut- 
ing a suitaUe area of state forests, or by exercismg a certain 
amount of control over corporation and even private forests. 
Such measures are more cdled for in contmental countries 
than in those which are sca-bound, as is proved by the above 
statistics. 

Supply of Timber — Imports and Exports, — The following 
table shows the net imports and exports of European countries 
(average data, calculated from the returns of recent year^ 

The only timber-exporting countries of Europe are Russia, 
Sweden, Norway, Austrli-Hungary and Rumania , all the others 
either have only enoqgh for their own consumption, or import 
timber* Great Btitajn and Ireland import now upwards of 
10,000,000 tons a year, Germany about 4;6 SP^ood tons, and 
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Belgium about 1,300,000 tons Holland, France, Fortug^, 
Spam and Italy are all importing countries, as also arc Asia 
Minor, Egypt and Algeria. The west coast of Africa exports 
hardwoods, and imports coniferous timber The Cape and Natal 
import considerable quantities of pine and fir wood Australasia 

Net Imports and Exports of European Counhtes 


CountneH 

Quantities m Tons 

Value m 

Sterling 


Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

' United Kmi^dom 

in,rjn^,noo 


26, 340,000 


' Germanv 

4/>uo,ooo 

. 

14,820,000 


1 Belgium 

l, {00,000 


3,040,000 


I'rance 

1,230,000 


3,950,000 


1 Italy 

620,000 


2,100,000 


Spam 

470,000 


X ,500,000 


Denmark 

470,000 

. 

1,250,000 

• 

‘ SwitztTlfiiid 

204,000 


480,000 

, • 

Holkind 

X 80,000 


720,000 

• • 

Sei VI 1 

110,000 


160,000 


P<^i ll 

60,000 


200,000 

• . 

ft. 

35,000 


130,000 

• • 

Kiiin.inia 

. 

400,000 


840,000 

Norway 

• 

1,300,000 


2,200,000 

^Ubtria - Hungary 




1 

with Rosni.i and 




1 

Herzegovina 


3,096,000 


11,400,000 

SwuUn 


4,460,000 


7,930,000 

Kussid with Fm- 





j land 


6,890,000 


10,440,000 1 

' Total 

10,283,000 

17,046,000 

56,890,000 

32,810,000 1 

Net Imports j 

2,237,000 

^4,080,000' 



These not imijorts ,irc received from non-European countries 
They consist chiefly of valuable hardwoods, like tcak^ mahogany, 
euc.dvpts and others 

e\p()it5 hardwoods and some Kauri pine from New Zealand, 
but imports larger quantities of light pine and fir timber British 
India and Siam export teak and small quantities of fancy woods 
The West Indies and South America exijort hardwoods, and 
import pine and fir wood The United States of America will 
not much longer be a genuine exporting country, since they 
impoit already almoot as much timber from Canada as they 
export Canada exporth considerable quantities of timber 
The Dominion has still a forest area of 1,250,000 sq m , equal 
to 38 % of the total area, and giving 165 acres of forest for every 
mhabitant. Although only about one-third of the forest area 
can be called regular timber land, Canada possesses an enormous 
foicst wealth, with which she might supply permanently nearly 
all other countries deficient m material, if the governing bodies 
in the several provinces woiild only determine to stop the present 
fearful waste caused by axe and fire, and to introduce a regular 
system of manaj^ement. As matters stand, the supplies of the 
most valuable timber of Canada, the white or Weymouth pine 
{Ptnus strobus), are nearly exhausted, the great stores of spruce 
m the eastern provinces are being rapidly destroyed, and the 
forests of Douglas fir in the western provinces have been attacked 
lor export to the United States and to other countries 
Taking the remaining stocks of the whole earth together, it 
may be said that a sufficient quantity of hardwoods is available, 
but the only countries which are able to supply coniferous timber 
for export on a considerable scale are Russia, Sweden, Norway, 
Austria and Canada As these countries have practically to 
supply the rest of the world, and as the management of their 
forests is far from satisfactory, the question of supplying light 
pine and fir timber, which forms the very staff of life of the wood 
industries, must become a very serious matter before many years 
ha\ e passed Unmistakable signs of the coming crisis are every- 
where visible to all who wish to see, and it is difficult to over-state 
tlic gravity of the problem, when it is remembered, for instance, 
that $7 % of all the timber imported into Great Britain consists 
of light pine and fir, and that most of the other importing 
countries are similarly situated. In some of these countries 
httle or no room exists for the extension of woodland, but this 
statement does not apply to Great Britain and Ireland, which 


contain upwards of 12,000,000 acres of waste land, and 12^500,000 
acres of mountain and heath land used for light gnusing. One* 
fourth of that area, if put under forest, would produce all the 
timber now imported which can be grown m BnUm, that is to 
say, about 95 % of the total. 

The subjoin^ table shows the movements of timber within 
the greater part of the Bntish empire — 


Net Imports and Exports into and from the British Empire 


(Countries 

Annual Average 
during the Years 

1 8aL4**i888 

Annual Average 
durmg the Years 
1900-1903 

Net 

Imports 

i\it 

Exports 

Net 

Imports 

Net 

Exports 

United Kingdom 
Australasia 

Afnca 

West Indies, 

Honduras and 

£ 

15,000,000 

1,284,000 

72,000 

i 

^ 1 

26,540,000 

568.000 

737.000 

"C 

Guiana 

India, Ceylon and 
Mauritius 
Dominion of 

Canada 


207,000 

• • 

71,000 


528,000 

4,025,000 

• • 

580,000 

4,789,000 

Tot.il 

P^, 356 »o 90 

4 760,000 

27,845.000 

5,440,000 

Net Imports 

Total increase m 
16 years 

Average animal 
increase of net 

11,596,000 


22.405.000 

10.809.000 

• • 

imports 


j 

675.562 

• • 


Forest Management ‘—In early times there was practically 
no forest management As long as the forests occupied con- 
siderable areas, their produce was looked upon as tne free gift 
of nature, like air and water , men took it, used it, and even 
destroyed it without let or hindrance With the gradual increase 
of population and the consequent reduction of the forest area, 
propnetary ideas developed , people claimed the ownership of 
certain forests, and proceeded to protect them against outsiders 
Subsequently the law of the country was called in to help m 
protection, leading to the promulgation of special forest lavis. 
By degrees it was found that mere protection was not sufficient, 
and that steps must be taken to enforce a more judicious treat- 
ment, as well as to limit the removal of timber to what the forests 
were capable of producing permanently The teaching of natural 
science and of political economy was brought to bear upon the 
subject, so that now forestry has become a special science This 
is recognized m many countries, amongst which Germany stands 
first, closely followed by France, Austria, Denmark and Belgium. 
Of non-European countries the palm belongs to Bntish India, 
and then follow Ceylon, the Malay Slate-., the Cape of Good 
Hope and Japan The United States of America have also 
turned their attention to the subject Most of the British 
colonies are, m this respect, as yet in a backward state, and tlie 
matter has still to be fought out in Great Bntam and Ireland, 
though many writers have urged the importance of the question 
upon the public and the government There can be no doubt 
that all civilized countries must, sooner or later, adopt a rational 
and systematic treatment of their forests. 

For details as to the separate oountnes, see the articles under 
the country headmgs, in this article only some of the more 
important countries are dealt with, in so far as the history of 
their forestry is important. A few notes on Germany and France 
Will be ^ven, bemuse m these countries forest management 
has been brought to highest perfection; Italy is mentioned, 
because she hu allowed her forests to be destroyed ; and a 
short description of forestry m the United Kingdom and in India 
follows. A separate section is devoted to the United States 

Germany is m general well-wooded. The wmters being long 
and severe, an abundant supply of fuel is almost as essential 
as a snffiaent supply of food. This necessity has led, along 
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With a passion for the chase, to the preservation of forests^ and 
to the establishment of an admirable system of forest cultivation, 
almost as carefully conducted as field tillage. The Black Forest 
stretches the whole length of the grand-duchy of Baden and part 
of the kingdom of Wurttemberg, from the Neckar to Basel and 
the Lake of Oinstance. The vegetation resembles that of the 
Vosges ; forests of spruce, silver fir, Scotch pine, and, mingled 
with birches, beech and oak, are the chief woods met with 
Until comparatively recent times large quantities of timber 
denved from these forests were floated down the Rhine to Holland 
and also shipped to England Now the greater p>art of it is used 
locally for construction, or it is converted into paper pulp. In 
the grand -duchy of Hesse the Odenwald range of mountains, 
stretchmg between the Mam and the Neckar, contains the chief 
supply of timber. In the province of Nassau there are the large 
wooded tracts of the Taunus mountain range and the Westerwald 
In Rhenish Prussia valuable forests he partly in the Eifel, 
on the borders of Belgium^ and on the mountains overhanging 
the Upper Moselle, but they do not furnish such stately trees 
as the Black Forest and the Odenwald The Spessart, near 
Aschaffenburg in Bavaria, is one of the most extensive forests 
of middle Germany, containing large masses of fine oak and beech, 
with plantations of coniferous trees, such as spruce, Scotch pine 
and silver fir. Bavaria possesses other fine forest tracts, such 
as the Baierischewald on the Bohemian frontier, the Kranzberg 
near Munich, and the Frankenwald in the north of the kingdom 
Nortli Germany has extensive forests on the Harz and Thunngian 
]\fountains, while in East Prussia large tracts of fiat ground are 
covered with Scotch pine, spruce, oak and beech. 

Every German state has its forest organization. In Prussia 
the department is presided over by the Obcrland Forstmeister 
at Berlin, while each province, or part of a province, has an 
Oberforstmeister, under whom a number of Oberforsters admim- 
<;trate the state and communal forests These, agam, are assisted 
by a lower class of officials called Forsters The Oberforsters 
throughout Germany are educated at special schools of forestry, 
of which in 1909 the following nine existed . 

In Prussia at Eberswalde and Munden 
In Bavaria : at Munich and Aschaffenburg. 

In Saxony at Tharand 
In Wurttembeig at Tubingen 
In Baden . at Carlsruhe. 

In Hesse * at Giessen 

In the grand-duchy of Saxony at Eisenach 
The schools at Munich, Tubingen and Giessen form part of 
the universities at these places , that at Carlsruhe is attached 
to the technical high school , the others are academies for the 
study of forestry only, but there is a tendency to transfer them 
all to the universities The subordinate stafi axe trained for 
their work in so-called silvicultural schools, of which a large 
number exist. In this way the German forests have been brought 
to a high degree of productiveness, but the material derived from 
them falls far short of the requirements, although the forests 
occupy 26 % of the total area of the country ; hence the net 
imports of timber amount already to 4,600,000 tons a year, and 
they are steadily rising 

France —The principal timber Uee of France is the oak The 
cork oak is grown extensively in the south and in Corsica. The 
beech, ash, elm, maple, birch, walnut, chestnut and poplar are all 
important trees, while the silver fir and spruce form magnificent 
forests in the Vosges and Jura Mountains, and the Aleppo and 
laaniime pines are cultivatedin the south and south-west. About 
ond^^aeventh of the entire territory is still covered with wood. 

Forest hgislation took its nse in France about the middle of 
the 16th century, and the geeat minister Sully urged the enforce- 
ment of restrictive forost laws. In 1669 a fix^ treatment of 
state forests was enacted. Duhamel in 1755 published his famous 
work on forest treee* Reckless destruction of the forests, however, 
was in progress, and lihe Revolution of 1789 gave a fresh stimulus 
to the work of devastation The usual ijesults have followed in 
the frequency and destnictiveness of flo(i&, which have washed 
away the soil from tfie hillsides and valleys of many districts. 


especially in the south, and the frequent inundations of the last 
fifty years are no doubt caused by the deforesting of the sources 
of the Rhone and Saone. Laws were passed in i860 and 1864, 
providing for the reforesUng, “ rebotsement;* of the slopes of 
mountains, and these laws take effect on pnvate as well as 
state property. Thousands of acres are annually planted in the 
departments of Hautes and Basses Alpes , and during the summer 
of 1875, when much injury was done by floods m the south of 
France, the Durance, formerly the most dangerous in this respect 
of French rivers, gave little cause for anxiety, as it is round the 
head waters of this river that the chief plantations have b^n 
formed While tracts formerly covered with wood have been 
replanted, plantations have been formed on the shifting sands 
or dunes along the coast of Gascony A forest of Ptnus pinaster, 
150 m. in length, now stretches from Bayonne to the mouth of 
the Gironde, raised by means of sowing steadily continued since 
1789 , the cultivation of the pine, along with draining, has 
transformed low marshy grounds into productive soil extending 
over an area of about two million acres. The forests thus created 
provide annually some 600,000 tons of pit timber for the Welsh 
coal mines. 

The state forest department is administered by the director- 
general, who has his headquarters at Pans, assisted by a board 
of administration, charged with the working of the forests, 
questioris of rights and law, finance and plantation works. 

The department is supplied with officers from the forest 
school at Nancy This institution was founded in 1824, when 
M Lorentz, who had studied forestry in Germany, was appointed 
Its first director. 

Italy — ^The kmgdom of Italy comprises such different climates 
that within its limits wc find the birch and pines of northern 
Europe, and the olive, fig, manna-ash, and palm of more southern 
latitudes By the republic of Venice and the duchy of Genoa 
forestal legislation was attempted at various periods from the 
i$th century downwards These efforts were not successful, 
as the governments were lax m enforcing the laws In 1789 
Pius VI issued regulations prohibiting felling without licence, 
and later orders were published by his successors in the pontifical 
states In Lombardy the woods, which m 1830 reached nearly 
down to Milan, have almost disappeared. The province of Como 
contains only a remnant of the primitive forests, and the same 
may also be said of the southern slopes of Tirol At Ravenna 
there is still a large forest of stone pine, Ptnus ptnea, tliough it 
has been much reduced The plains of Tuscany are adorned 
with planted trees, the olive, mulberry, fig and almond Sardmia 
IS rich m woods, which cover onc-fifth of the area, and contain 
a large amount of oak, Quercus suber, robur and cerns In Sicily 
the forests have long been felled, save the zone at the base of 
Mount Etna 

The destruction of woods has been gradual but persistent , 
at the end of the 17 th century the effects of denudation were 
first felt in the destructive force given to mountain torrents 
by the deforesting of the Apennines. The work of devastat on 
continued until a comparatively recent tune 

In 1867 the monastic property of Vallombrosa, Tuscany, 
30 m from Florence, was purebred by government for the 
purposes of a forest academy, which was opened in 1869, ^ 
only 4 % of the total forest area belongs to the state, it is doubtful 
whether much good can now be done. 

Great Britain and Ireland — ^The British Isles were formerly 
much more extensively wooded than at present. The rapid 
increase of population led to the disforestmg of woodland , the 
climate required the mamtenance of household fires durmg a 
great part of the year, and the increasmg demand for arable 
knd and liie extension of manufactunng industries combmed 
to cause the dimmution of woodland. The proportion of forest 
IS now very small, and yields but a fraction of the required annual 
supply of timber which is imported with facility from America, 
northern Europe and the numerous British colonies 

Owing to the nature of the climate of the British Islands, 
wi^ Its abundance of atmospheric moisture and freedom from 
such extremes of heat and cold as are prevalent m continental 

y. 21a 
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£tir<»{9e, a graat variety of trees are successfully cultivated 
Iti England and Ireland oak and beech arc on the whole the most 
jUlenljfuI trees m the low ahd fertile parts, m the south of 
Scotland the beech and ash are perhaps most common> while 
the Scotch fir and birch are characteristic of the attereous 
vegetation in the HighlatidS Although few extensive forests 
now exist, woods of Small area, belts of planting, clumps of trees, 
coppice and hedgerows, are generally distributed over thfc country, 
constituting a moss of wood of considerable impotiance, giving 
a clothed appearance in many parts, and affording illustrations 
of skilled artRiriculture not to lie found in any other country. 

The principal state forests m England arc Windsor Park, 
14,000 acres; the New Forest, &c , in Hampshire, 76,000 acres; 
and the Dean Forest in Gloucestershire, 22,506 acres The total 
extent of crown forests is about 125,000 acres A large pro- 
portion of the crown fotvsts, having been formed with the 
object of supi>lying timber for the navy, consists of oak The 
largest forests m Scotland are m Perthshire, Inverness-shirr 
and AlK*ncieeiishire Of these the most notable are the earl of 
Mansfield’s near Scone (8000 acres)* the duke of Atholl’s larch 
plantations near Dunkeld (10,000 acres), and in Strathspey a 
large extent of Scotch pine, partly native, partly planted, be- 
longing to the carl of Seafield In the forests of Mar and Inver- 
cauld, the native pine attains a great size, and there are also 
large tracts of indigenous birch In various districts Ireland 
was at one time richly clothed with wood , this is proved by 
the abundant remains of fallen trees in the bogs which ocaipy 
a large surface of the island In addition to causes above 
alluded to tending to disforest England, the long unsettled state 

of the country also conduced to the diminishing of the woodlands 
The forests of Great Britain and Ireland, m spite of the large 
imports of timber, have not been appreciably extended up to 
the present time because (1) the late at which foreign timber 
has been laid down in Britain is very low, thus keeping down the 
price of home-grown timber ; (2) foreign timber is preferred 
to home-grown material, lH*cuuse it is in many cases of superior 
<)uality, while the latter comes into the market m an irregular 
and intermittent manner ; {3) nearly the whole of the waste 
lands IS private property As regards prices, it can be shown 
that the lowest jioint was reached about the year r888, in con- 
sequence of the remarkable development of means of communica- 
tion, tliat prices then remained fairly stationary for some years, 
and that about 1894 a slow but steady rise set in, showing during 
the ytears i894-i<)64 an increase of about 20 % all round This 
was due to the gradual approach of the coming crisis m the 
supply of coniferous timber to the world. It can be shown 
that even with present prices the growing of timber can be 
made to pay, provided it is carried on m a rational and economic 
manner. Improved silvicultural methods must be applied, so 
as to produce a better class of timber, and the forests must be 
manai^d according to well-arranged working plans, which provide 
for a regular and sustained out-turn of timber year by year, 
io as to develop a healthy and steady market for locally-grown 
material Unfortunately the private proprietors of the waste 
lands arc in many case^ not m a financial position to plant 
Starting forests demands a certain outlay m cash, and the pro- 

i inetor must forgo the income, however small, hitherto derived 
fom the land until the plantations begin to yield a return In 
these circumstances the state may well be expected to help in 
one or all of the following ways . (1) The equipment of forest 
schools, where economic forestry, as elaborated by research, 
IS taught’; (2) the management of the crown forests on economic 
principles, S6 as to serve as patterns to private proprietors , 
{3) advances should be made to landed proprietors Who desire 
to plant land, but Ore short of funds, just as is done m the case 
of iftipTovements of agricultural holdings , and (4) the state 
might acquire surplus lands m certain parts of the country, 
sum ae congested districts, and convert them into forests 
Action m these directions Would soon lead to substantial benefits 
The income ot landed proprietors would rise> a considemble 
hum of money now sent abmad would remain in the countrv, 
And forest industries would spring up> thus helping to counteract 


the ever-increasing How of people from (he country anto the latge 
towns, iiritere only toe many must joiti the amy df the unem*- 
ployed Even witbm a radius ol 50 of London 700^000 acres 
of land are unaccounted for m the* official logyicultoral mttnms. 
In Ireland more than 3^000,000 acres are waitmg to be utihted> 
ar^ It is well worth the consideration of the iristi Land Com>- 
missioiierS whetliUr the teniht remaining on their hahds^ when 
fmymg and breaking up laArge estates, shioudd nOt be converted 
into state forests Such a measutc might become a uaeful 
auxiliary in the peaceful settlement of the Irish laoid questioUv 
No doubt success depends upon tlie probable financial resiiilts^ 
There ate at present no British Btati*itKb to prove such success ; 
hence, by way of illustration, il may be stated what tlie results 
have been m the kingdom of Saxony, which, from an industrial 
point of view, is comparable with Engitind That country 
has 432,085 acres of state forests, of wluch about one-eighth 
are stocked with liroad-leaved species, and seven-eighths with 
conifers* Some of the forests are situated on low lands, but the 
bulk of the area is found iii the hilly parts of the country up to 
an elevation of 3000 ft* aliove tlie sea The average price realized 
of late years per cubic foot of wood amounts to 5d., and yet to such 
perfection has the management been brought by a welhtramed 
staff, that the mean annual net revenue, after meeting cvH 
expenses, comes to 21s an acre all round Then; can be no doubt 
tliat, under the more favourable climate of Great Britain, even 
better results can be obtamed, especially if it is remembeied 
that foreign supplies of oontferous timber must fall off, or, at 
any rate, the price per cubic foot rise oonsKlerably 

These things have been recognized to some extent, and a 
movement has been sot on foot to improve matters The 
Commissioners of Wobils and a number ot private proprietors 
had rational working plans prepared for their forests, and 
instruction in forestry has been developed There is now a well- 
equipped school of forestry connect^ with the university of 
Oxford, while Cambridge is foliowmg on similar lines , instruction 
in forestry is given at the university of Edinburgh, tho Durham 
College of Science, at Bangor, Cirencester and other places 
The Commissioners of Woods have purchased an estate of 
12,500 acres m Scotland, which will be converted into a crown 
forest, so as to serve as an example The experience thus gamed 
will prove valuable sliould action ever be taken on the iihes 
suggested by a Royal Commission on Coast Erobion, Reclamation 
of Tidal Lands and Afforestation, which reported on the last 
subject in igocj 

Jn^ta — llie history of forest administration in India is exceed- 
ingly instructive to all who take on interest m the welfare of 
the British F)mpire, because it places before the reader an account 
of the gradual destruction of the greater part of the natural 
forests, a process through which most other British tolonibs 
ate how passing, and then it shows how Ihdia emerged tnum- 
phantly from the self-mflicted calamity. AS far as mfurmation 
goes, India was, in the early times, for the most part covered 
with forest* SubMsquently settlers opened out the country 
along fertile valleys and stredins, whde nomadic tribes, moving 
from pasture to pasture, fired alike hills and plains. This process 
went on for centuries With the advent of British rule forest 
destruction liecame morib rapid than ever, owing to the increase 
dt population, extension of Cultivation, the muitiphcation of 
herds of cattle, and the universal fixing of tlie forests to produce 
fresh crow of grassw Then railways came, and with their ex^ 
tensm tne forests suffered anew, partly on account of the 
increased demand for timber and firewood, and partly on 
account of the fresh impetus given to cultivation along their 
routes. Ultitnately, when failure to meet the requmements of 
public wokicii was ptought to notice, it was reco^ized tliat a 
grievous miStalee had riiade in allowing the forests tto be 
recklessly desttbyed. ^itady m the bariy part of the X9tk 
century spemdic efforia were ihade to protect the forests in 
various parts of the country, and these continued intermittently ; 
but the first orgaxnaed steps were taken about the year 2855, 
when Lord Dalhousie Wat governor^genekal. At that itune 
oonrervamrs of forests existed m Bombay, Madras end Burma* 
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Soon afterwafds other appointmeiits followed, and m 1864 
^rglanked state department, presided over by the inspector* 
general of forests, was established. Sance then ihfi Indian Forest 
Dcpaitsnent has steadily grown, so that it has now become of 
considerable iniiMnrtancC for the welfare of the people, as well 
as for the Indian exchequer. 

The first duty of the department was to ascertain the position 
and extent of the lemaming forests, and more particularly 
of that porUon whtdh still belonged to the state. Then a special 
forest law was passed, which was superseded in 1878 by an im- 
proved oict, providing for the legal formation of permanent state 
forests ; the determination, regulation, and, if necessary, com- 
mutation of forest rights ; the protection of the forests agamst 
unlawful acts and the punishment of forest offences , the protec- 
tion of forest produce m transit ; tlie constitution of a staff of 
forest officers, provision to invest them with suitable legal powers, 
and the determination of their duties and liabilities. The officers 
who administered the department in its infancy were mostly 
botanists and military officors* Some of these became excellent 
foresters In order to provide a technically trained staff arrange- 
ments were made in x866 by Sir Dietnch lirandis, the hrst 
inspector-general of forests, for the training of young Englishmen 
at the French Forest School at Nancy and at similar mstitutions 
in Germany. In 1876 the students were concentrated at Nancy, 
and m 1885 an English forest school for India was organized 
in connexion with the Royal Indian Engineering College at 
Cooper’sHiU. In 1905 the sschool was transferred to thcumversiiy 
of Oxford. The imperial forest staff of India consisted in 2909 
of — officers not specially trained before entering the department, 
17 ; officers trained in France and Germany, 23 ; officers tramed 
«it Cooper’s Ilili, i43--<otal 184. 

In 1878 a forest hchool was started at Dehra Bun, United 
Provinoes, for the training of natives of India as executive 
officers on the provmcial staff. Since then a similar school, 
though on a smaller scale, has been established at Tharrawaddy 
in Burma Aliout 500 officers of this class have been appouitecl. 
In addition, there are about 11,000 subordinates, foresters and 
forest guards, who form the protective staff. The school at 
Dehra Bun has lately been converted mto tlie Imperial horest 
College 

The progress made since 1864 is really astonishing According 
to the latest available returns, the areas taken under the manage- 
ment of the department are — ^reserved state forests, or permanent ■ 
forest estates, 91,272 sq. m. , other state forests, 241,669 sq m. ; 
or a total of 232,941 sq m , equal to 24 % of the area over which 
they are scattered At present, therefore, the average charge 
of each member of the controlling staff comprises 1266 sq. m , 
that of each executive officer, 446 sq. m. j and that of each 
protective official, 21 sq. m It is the mtention to mcrease the 
executive and protective staff considcraldy, m the same degree 
as the management of the forests becomes more detailed. Of 
the above-mentioned area the Forest Survey Branch, established 
in 1872, has up to date surveyed and mapped about 65,000 sq m. 
From 1864 onwards efforts were made to introduce systematic . 
management mto the forests, based upon working plans, but, 
as the management had been provmcialized, there was no central 
or continuous control This was remedi^ m 1884, when a 
central Working Plans Offic^, under the inspector-genexal of 
forests, was established. This officer has smee then controlled 
the preparation and execution of the plans, a procedure which 
has led to most beneficial results. Plans referrmg to about 
38,000 sq m are now {1909) in operation, and after a reasonable 
lapse of time there should not be a single forest of importance 
which IS not worked on a well-regulated plan, and on the principle 
of a sustained yield While the danger of overworking the forests 
is thus being gradually eliminated, their yield capacity is m- 
creased by suitable silvicultural treatment and by fire protection. 
Formerly most of the important forests were annually or period- 
ically devastated by jungle fires, sometimes lighted accidentally, 
m other cases puiposely. Now 38,000 sq m. of forest are actually 
protected against fire oy the efforts of the department, and it is 
the mfontion j;radually to extend protection to all permanent 


state forests. iSrazing of cattle is of great importance in India ; 
at the same time it is liable to interfere seriously witj^ the repro- 
duction of the forests To meet both requirements careful and 
mmute arrangements have been made, according to which at 
present 38,000 sq* to. are dosed to grazing , 19,000 sq m are 
closed only against the grazuig of goats, sheep and camels ; while 
176,000 sq m. are open to the grazing of all kinds of rattle, 
llie areas closed m ordmaiy years form a reserve of fodder in 
years of drought and scarcity During famine years tliey are 
either opened to grazing, or grass is cut m them and transported 
to districts wheore the cattle are m danger of starvation The 
service rendered m this way by a wise forest administration 
should not be underrated, smee one of the most serious calamities 
of a famine— the want of cattle to cultivate the land— -is thus, 
if not avoided, at any rale considerably reduced During 1907 
the government of India established a Research Institute, with 
SIX members engaged m collecting data regarding silviculture^ 
forest botany, forest zoology, forest economics, working plans, 
and chemistry m connexion with forest produce and production 
The institute is likely to lead to further substantial progress m 
the managemeni. of the forests 

The financial results of forest admmistration m India for the 
years 1865 to igo^ show the progress made 


Period, 

Mean Annual 
Net Revenue 

IViccnt.ig( of 
Annual Increase 
durmg Period 

i8/')5-i87o » , 

Rupees 

372, 733 


1870-1875 , , 

1875.1880 . . , 

1,7811,248 

30 

2,224,687 

25 

1880*1885. , . 

3.J»5.745 

5^ 

1885 i8qo . . • 

5,000,071 

50 

1890-1895 , . 

7i370,57i 

I 7.9*3.484 

44 

1895 19^^ • • • 

7 

1900-1905 . . 

1 9.004.367 

12 


Tlie highest percentage of increase occurred m tlie period 
1880-1885 The revenue since 1886 has been considerably 
increased by the annexation of Upper Bunana. 

Apart from the net revenue, large quantities of produce are 
given free of charge, or at reduced nites, to tlie people of the 
country Thus, in 1904-190^, the net revenue amounted to 
Rs 11,062,094, while the produce given free or at reduced rates 
was 'Valued at Rs 3,500,661, making a total net benefit derived 
from the irtate forests durmg tliat year of Rs 14,562,755, or in 
round figures one million pounds sterling. I'he out-turn during 
the same year amounted to 25a million cub ft of timber and 
fuel and 215 miHion bamboos. The receipts from the sale of 
other forest produce came to 9 million rupees, out of a total 
gross revenue of 24 million rupees 

These results are highly creditable to the government of India, 
wluch has led the way towards the introduction of rational forest 
management into the British empire, thus setting an example 
wtich has been followed more or less by various colonies. Even 
the movement m the United Kmgdom during late years is due 
to It. Apart from India, substantial progress has been made in 
Cape Colony, Ceylon, the Straits Settlements and the Federated 
M£^y States. Other British colonies are more backward m this 
respect. Energetic action is urgently wanted, especially m 
Omada and Australasia, where an enormous state property is 
threatened by destruction 

Literature. — The following works of special interest may bo 
mentioned W Schlich, A MunTial of Forestry (T2>ndon) (vols 
11 and m by W Sclillch , vols iv and v by W R Fisher , 3rd ed, 
of vol 1 , 1906, of vol 11 , 1904, of vol lu , 1905 , 2nd ed of vol iv , 
1907 , 2nd eii of vol V , 1908) , Baden-Powell, I orest Law (London, 
1893) : Brown, The Forester (cd by Nisbct, Edinburgh and London, 
W5); Broilliard, Le Traxtemeni des hots (Pans, 1894K HuM, 
Economxe foresMre (Pans, 1904-1907) , Lorey, Hanabuch der 
Forstmssenschaft (2nd ed. by Stoetzer, TuUngen, 1903) Ross- 
m&ssler,DzrWa/d. (W.Sch) 

United States 

The Forest Regum— Ihe great treeless region east of tto 
Rocky Mountains separates the wooded area of the United 
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States into two grand divisions, which may be caHed the Eastern 
and the Western forests. The Eastern forest is characterized 
by the predominance, on the whole, of broad-leafed trees, the 
comparative uniformity of its general types over wide areas, 
and Its naturally unbroken distribution In the Western forest 
conifers are conspicuously predominant ; the individual species 
often reaches enormous and even unequalled dimensions, the 
forest is frequently interrupted by treeless areas, and the tran- 
sitions from one type to another are often exceedingly abrupt 
Both divisions are botanically and commeraally nch in species 
The Eastern forest may conveniently be subdivided into three 
memliers • 

I The Northern forest, marked by great density and 
volume of standing timber, and a comparative immunity, m its 
virgin condition, from fire The characteristic trees are maples, 
birches and beech {Fagus atropuntcea), among the hardwoods 
and white pine {Ptnus strobus), spruce (Ptcea rubens and Ptcea 
fHartam) and hemlock {Tsuga canadensts) among conifers 
3 The Southern forest is on the whole less dense than the 
Northern, and more frequently burned over Among its char- 
acteristic trees are the longleaf {Ptntis palustrts) and other pines, 
oaks, gums, bald cypress {Taxodium dtsttchum) and white cedar 
{Chamaecy parts thyotdes) 

3 The Central Hardwood forest, which differs comparatively 
little from adjacent portions of the Northern and Southern 
forests except m the absence of conifers Among its trees are 
the chestnut (Castanea deniaia), hickories, ashes and other 
hardwoods already mentioned 
The Western division has two members 
1 The Pacific Coast forest, marked by the great size of its 
trees and the vast accumulations of merchantable timber 
Among Its characteristic species are the redwood {Sequoia semper- 
Virens) and the big tree {S W ashtngtoHiaha), the Douglas fir 
(P:seudotsuga taxifoha), sugar pme (Ptnus lamberttana), western 
hemlock (Tsuga heteroph^a), giant arborvitae (Thuja plicata) 
and Sitka spruce (Ptcea sttchensts), 

3. The Rocky Moun^in forest, whose charactenstic species 
are the western yellow pine (Ptnus panderosa), Engelmann spruce 


(Ptcea engelnumni) and lodgepole pine {Ptnus murrayana), Thb 
forest is frequently broken by treeless areas of grkiter or less 
extent, especuilly towards the south, and it suffers greatly from 
fire. Subarid in character, except to the north and at high 
elevations, the vast mming mterests of the region and its treeless 
surroundings give this forest an economic value out of proportion 
to the quantities of timber it contains 
This distribution of the various forests is indicated on the first 
of the two accompanying maps. The second map shows the 
situation of the national forests hereafter mentioned. 

The forests of Alaska fall into two main divisions * the com« 
mercial though undeveloped forests of the south-east coast, 
which occur along the streams and on the lower slopes Of the 
mountains and consist chiefly of western hemloi^ (Tsuga 
heterophylla), Sitka spruce (Ptcea sttchensts), yellow cedar 
(Chamaecypans nootkatensts) and giant arborvitae (Thuja 
Y^cata), usually of large size and uninjured by fire ; and the vast 
mtenor forests, swept by severe fires, and consisting chiefly of 
white and black spruces (Ptcea canadensts and nigraV paper birch 
(Betula papyrtfera) and aspen (Populus tremulotdes), all of small 
size but of great importance in connexion with mming Northern 
Alaska and the extreme western coast regions are entirely barren 
The National Forest Poltcy — ^The forest policy of the United 
States may be said to have had its origin in 1799 m the enactment 
of a law which authorized the purchase of timber suitable for 
the use of the navy, or of land upon which such timber was 
growmg It is true that laws were in force under the early 
governments of Massachusetts, New Jersey and other colonies, 
providing for the care and protection of forest interests in 
various ways, but these laws were distinctly survivals of tend- 
encies acquired in Europe, and for the most part of little use. 
It was not until the apparent approach of a dangerous shortage 
m certain timber supplies that the first real step in forest policy 
was taken by the United States Successive laws passed from 
1817 to 1831 strove to give larger effect to the original enactment, 
but without permanent influence towards the preservation of the 
live oak (Quercus vtrgimana Mill ), which was the object in view 
A long period of inaction followed these early measures. In 
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1831 the solicitor of the treasury assumed a partial responsibibt^r 
for the care and protection of the public timber lands, and m 
1855 this duty was transferred to the commissmer of the general 
land office in the Department of the Interior The enect of 
these changes upon forest protection was unimportant When, 
however, at the close of the Civil War railway building m the 
United States took on an unparalleled activity, the destruction 
of forests by fire and the axe increased in a corresponding ratio, 
and public sentiment began to take alarm Action by several 
of the states slightly preceded that of the Federal government, 
but in 1876 Congress, actmg under the inspiration of a memorial 
from the Amencan Association for tJie Advancement of Science, 
autlK)rized the appointment of an officer (Dr Franklm B Hough) 
under the commissioner of agnculture, to collect and distnbute 
information upon forest matters His office became in 1880 the 
division of forestry in what is now the United States Department 
of Agnculture 

As the railways advanced into the treeless intenor, public 
interest in tree-planting became keen In 1873 Congress passed 
and later amended and repealed the timber culture acts, which 
granted homesteads on the treeless pubhc lands to settlers who 
planted one-fourth of their entries with trees Though these 
measures were not successful in themselves they directed atten- 
tion towards forestry The act which repealed them m 1891 
contained a clause which lies at the foundation of the present 
forest policy of the United States By it the president was 
authorized to set aside ** any part of the public lands wholly or 
m part covered with timber or undergrowth, whether of com- 
mercial value or not, as public reservations, and the President 
shall, by public proclamation, declare the establishment of such 
reservations and the limits thereof ** Some eighteen million 
acres had been proclaimed as reservations at the time when, in 
1896, the National Academy of Sciences was asked by the 
secretary of the intenor to make an investigation and report 
upon ** the inauguration of a rational forest policy for the forest 
lands of the United States ” Upon the recommendation of a 
commission named by the Academy, President Cleveland estab- 
lished more than twenty-one million acres of new reserves on 
the 22nd of February 1897 action was widely misunder- 
stood and attacked, but it awakened a public interest in forest 
questions without which the rapid progress of forestry m the 
United States sine e that time could never have been made 

Within a few months after the proclamation of the Cleveland 
reserves the present national forest policy took definite shape 
Under this policy the national government holds and manages, 
m the common interest of all users of the forests or its products, 
such portions of the public lands as have been set aside by 
presidential proclamation in accordance with the act of 1891 
These lands are held against private acquisition under the Home- 
stead Act (except as to agricultural lands as hereafter mentioned), 
the Timber and Stone Act, and other laws under which the 
United States disposes of its unappropriated public domain, 
but not against private acquisition under the Mineral Land I^ws, 
They are selected from lands believed to be more valuable for 
forest purposes than for agriculture, and are managed with the 
purpose of securing from them the best and largest possible 
returns, present and future, whether in the form of water for 
irrigation or power, of timber, of forage for stock, or of any other 
beneficial product The aggregate arm of the reserves, or 
national forests, has been steadily increased until they now 
include nearly all the timber lands left of the pubhc domain. 

The generd lines of this policy were m part laid down by 
the commission already mentioned, m its report submitted to 
the secretary of the interior. May i, 1897, and by the act of 
June 4, 1897, which was largely shaped by the work of the 
commission. Until this act was passed the national forests had 
been m theory closed agamst any form of use ; nor had the 
possibility of securing forest preservation by wise use received 
much thought from those who had favoured their creation. Such 
a state of affairs could not contmue. Before long public opinion 
would have forced the opening to use of tiie resources thus 
arbitrarily locked up, and in the absence of any adnunistiative 


system providing for conservative use, the national forests woul^ 
inevitaUy have Been abolished, and the whole policy of govern- 
ment forest holdings would have ceased The act of June 4, 
1897, was therefore of the first importance. This act con- 
ferred upon the secretary of the intenor general powers for the 
proper management of die national forests through the general 
land office of his department. It provided for the designation 
and sale of dead, mature and large timber, authorized the 
secretary to permit free use of timber in small quantities by 
settlers, miners and residents ; empowered him to “ make such 
rules and regulations and estabhsh such service as will msurc the 
objects of such reservations, namely, to regulate their occupancy 
and use and to preserve the forests thereon from destruction , 
and made violation of the act or of such rules and regulations a 
misdemeanour The statute limited the power to establish forest 
reservations to the purpose of improving and protecting the forest, 
securing favourable conditions of water flows, and furnishing a 
continuous supply of timber for the use and necessities of citizens 
of the United States Lands found, upon due examination, 
to be more valuable for other purposes than for forest uses 
might be eliminated from any reservation, and all mineral lands 
within the reservations were left open to private appropriation 
under the mmeral laws The rights of settlers and claimants 
were safeguarded, and civil and criminal jurisdiction, except so 
far as the punishment of offences against the United States in 
the reservations was concerned, was reserved to the States 

While the administration of the national forests was entrusted 
to the general land office, the same act assigned the surveying 
and mapping of them to the United States Geological Surv ey, 
which has published descriptions and maps of some of the more 
important 

No attempt was made in the general land office to develop 
a technical forest servuc There were, indeed, at the time of 
passage of the act, less than ten trained foresters in the United 
States, no means of training more, and very little conception 
of what forestry actually meant The purpose of the administra- 
tion was therefore mainly protection against trespass and fire, 
particularly the latter. Regulations were made giving effect 
to the provisions of the act of June 4, set forth above, but 
in the absence of technical knowledge as to what might safelv 
be done, the tendency was rather to restrict than to extend the 
use of the forest M eanwhile, however, there was rapidly develop- 
ing in another branch of the government service an organization 
qualified for actual forest management. 

One year after the passage of the act of June 4, 1897, the 
division of forestry m the Department of Agriculture ceased 
to be merely a bureau of information, and became an active 
agency for introducing the actual practice of forestry among 
private owners and for conducting the investigations upon 
which a sound American forest practice could be based Iht- 
work awakened great interest among forest owners, and exerted 
a powerful educational influence upon the country at large. 
The division extended its work and became (July i, 1901) the 
Bureau of Forestry It drew into its employment for a lime 
nearlv^ all the men who were preparing themselves m increasing 
numbers (at first abroad, tlien m the newly-founded schools in 
the United States) for thj profession of forestry, and was soon 
recognized as qualified to 'speak authoritatively on technical 
questions connected with the administration of the national 
forests This led to a request from the secretary of the interior 
for the advice of the bureau on such questions Working plan? 
were accordingly undertaken for a number of the forests. The 
general land ofiice, however, was not ready to attempt activ c- 
forest management Though some timber was sold and the 
grazing of stock regulated to some extent, the mam object of 
the land office administration contmued to be protection agamst 
fire. Many of the regulations which it made could not be enforced. 

The disadvantages of dispersal of the Federal gov^ernment 
forest work among three separate agencies grew more and more 
apparent, until, on the ist of February 1905, control of the 
63,000,000 acres of forest reserves which up to that time had 
been set aside was transferred from the general land office to 
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the Bureau of Forestry. In recognition of its new duties the 
designation of the bureau became the Forest Service 
Other provisions of the act which affected the transfer were 
that forest supervisors and rangers should be selected, so far 
as possible, from qualified citizens of the state or territory in 
which each forest was situated, and that all money received 
from the sale of any products or the use of any land or resources 
of the national forests should lie covered into the treasury and 
constitute a special fund for their protection, administration, 
improvement and extension Five days later a statute gave 
forest officers the power to arrest trespassers ; and on the 3rd 
of March the lieu land selection law was repealed This law had 
opened the way for grave abuses through the exchange of worth- 
less land by private owners within the forests for an equal area 
of valuable timber lands outside ^ 

The law has been modified since by the change of the old 
name “ Forest Reserves to “ National Forests ” The act 
of June II, 1906, opened to homestead entpr lands within 
national forests found by examination to be chiefly valuable for 


agriculture The administration and improvement of the national 
forests are now provided for directly by congressional appro- 
priation The power to create national forests conferred on the 
president by the act of March 1891 has been repealed for the 
states of Washington, Oregon, Idaho, Montana, Wyoming and 
Colorado, but for no others 

Ibe Forest Service began in earnest the development of all 
the resources of the national forests Mature timber was sold 
wherever there was a demand for it and the permanent welfare 
of the forests and protection of the streams permitted, but 
always so as to prevent waste, guard against fire, protect young 
growth and ensure reproduction Regulations were adopted 
which allowed small sales to be made without formality or delay, 
secured for the govemrRent the full value of timber sdd, and 
eliminated unnecessary routine Care was taken to safe^ard 
the interests of the government and provide for the maintenance 
of good technical standards The conduct Of local business 
was entrusted to local officers. Large transactions and general 
policies were controlled from Wadiington, but with careful 
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pBoyiiioa tor fir9t>iia4<i u^Aiwledgo SQd ctose touch with tho work 
mtbefidd. BMUPttttoficwnoyood^miwooioivc* of the public 
■were cwefuUy stodiod. lo ebort, 9 » oraiiui^RtMU was created 
callable of handhng safely, epeodily WM setisfactonly the coot- 
ploK business of makuig uaaful a forest property of vast extent, 
scattered through sixteen diflerent states of an aggiKgale area 
of over 1,500^000 sq m. and with a p{q>ulatiQn.ef 9,000,000, 

The gvowth smea the ist of July iBgj of the area of the 
national forests, of the expendrturea cd the gawemment for 
forestry, and of the osoeipta from the natiaiuil fotests, is riiown 
by the atatemant which foUaws. Though the act of June 4 , 
1897, became effective immediately upon its passage, the fiscal 
year 1899 was die first of actuali admauabMUen, hmuie the 
first for which Congress made the iq^MOQiinatiiMii necessary tp 
cany out the law. 


forest IS ripe fpr ttie axe, the demand is strong, rantrol by 
trained men makes it side to cut more freely. The increase is 
masked both in small and m large sales, but a score of sales for 
less than lisooo are made wmst one for more. Ihe total cut 
IS stdl fw ^k>w the suwual increment of the forests. As the 
desund grows restnetiunf must increase in order to husband 
the present supply until the next crop matures. 

g, The stumpsge price would seem on the face of the figunqs 
to hawe nson from about one dollar to more than three dollars 
pee thousand boardifeot. Xbo receipts, however, for any one 
year are not exclusively for the timber cut m that vear, since 
payments aee made m advance. In the year 1907 the average 
pnm obtamed t«as smnetlung less than $0 50 per thousaim. 
It is ther^ora true that stumpege pnceg have risen greatly, 
although conditions now to the American lumhennen are im- 


Aruf of JporAsfs, A»hii^ pf dis Gmer*mnt fo* Fprtftry a»dN«tinnM J^orfst 4 dininifH’(^ion^ 

an 4 Bece%f>\s from ^at%onc 4 ^owts^ jSgS-i^ 


Fivial 

Year* 

Area gf 

National Forests 
at Ck)sci of Year 

(JlWW 39). 

Divisioa uf Forestry 
(^^ea^of Fofastry, 
Pprest Service) 

General 
Land Ofhcc. 

1898 

Acres 

40»866,i84 

t 

30,006 00 

♦ 

1899 

46,168,430 

28,520100 

171, 000*00 

1900 

4^*51 5 » 03 Q 

4 $,S 8 C 00 

aiP.OQO'OO 

Vjoi 

40 , 3 ? 4347 n 

5 I.S 9 f»»aS 7 

62,211,240 

po 

^aSfOPQ op 

JQOZ 

185,440 00 

291, 800 90 

300, qpo 00 

1903 

304, 133*00 

« 9 P 4 

6«, 61 1,449 

350,000100 

375,000 po 


t 3 a,«ia 3 &’t 

817 i 9 V 7 64 ^ 

lOOlO 

19QT 

X909 

130,8 

? 07 , 677,749 

i, 9 w. 5 ‘i 5 ?2 

2,048,13^ 08 

f* 

• a 


Reeeipts from 
KutiOQAl Forests* 

Rocoipis ffom 
National Forests, 
per Acre 

National Forests, 
per Acre, 



1 

$ 

$ 

7,534 83 
36,754 oa 

0 00016 
.00076 

0 0038 
•0045 

39,250 88 

.00063 

•0070 

* 5.431 87 
45,818 08 

.00049 

.0060 

*00074 

*0054 

58,436 19 

•00093 

.0072 

73 ,i »76 IS 

•00085 1 

.0059 

767,219 96 

.00717 

•0089 

*. 57>,'>59 44 
1,807,276 66 

.01041 

.0097 

•00931 

0151 

_ _ 


^ Until ? 9 o( 5 , the sgli^ spu|ce of reofip 4 th^ timber 
Jn the ymr 19071 however, timber fnm^be4 tes 
than h 4 f the receipts The foQowmg statement concerning 
the timber of the year^ 1904-^1907 wHl serve to bring 
Wt the chaiigo that foUoned the tran 4 $r pf <? 0 Atr 4 to the forest 
service m the miclikt of the fiscal ye;tr 1905 s— 


Fiscal 

Yfar 

Amount of 
Timber Sold 

Amouut pf 
Timber Cut. 

Receipts from 
Timber Sales 

3(904 

19 Q 5 

iqp6 

1907 

Bd-ft 

Pp 877 a, 71 g 

113,661,508 

328,230,326 

1,044,855,000 

5 BA 53 .W 
68.475, 000 

133.665.000 

194.872.000 

‘1 

73,270 15 
a 45 ."n 49 
686,813.12 


These figures show (i) a large excess each year m the amount 
of timber sold over tliat out and paid for ; (2) pine times as much 
timber sold at the end of the four-year penod as at the beginning 
and throe times as mpeh eut ; ai>d (3) a much higher price 
obtained per thousand board-feet at the end of the penod than 
at the t>egmnmg. Each of these matters oalla lor comment 
The sales are of stumpage only ; the govenunent dues no logging 
on its own account. 

z More timber is sold each year than is cut and paid for^ 
because many of the sales extend over several years. With 
increasing sales the amount sold each year for future removal 
has ^ceeded the amount to be removed during that year under 
eales of earlier years. Large sales covermg a term of years are 
made because the nationai forests oontam much overmatuic 
eimbeT; which needs removal, but which is frequently too in- 
aceessible to be saleable m email amouiUe. To prevent specula- 
tion the tune allowed fqr outting is never more than five yean, 
and outtmg must begbi at once and be contuiued steaddy • 

2 The volume of sales has increased rapidly because muidi 
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PQSSJh gf all grierchaptable material, care of 

ypupg growth m fellmg W ^ brush, 

to be fubsOQUCntly burned by w lores^ officers if burning is 
neqci>^£wry, are amqpg tb^se conditions. Timber to be cut mpst 
fiir^t ha nw’botj by tne fp^est officers Sales of mpre than $ido 
m ya^e gre ipado public advertisement. 

Only the fprms of silviculture have as yet been 

introduced The vest of the national forest^, the com- 
paratively Sparse population gf the West, the rough and hrohcn 
character of the forest^ tfieniselves, and the newness of the 
problems which their manageipcnt presents, make the general 
apphqatipn of iptensiye inethods for the orescent impracticable* 
Natnral rcpsoductipp is secured* '^be selection systeni is most 
Uaedii often voder the rough and ready metfiod of an approximate 
ihameter with the reservation of seed trees where needed* 
The tendency, hgwevf r, 15 strongly towards a more flexible and 
effective application pf the selegtipn pnnciple, as a better trained 
field force is developed and as market conditions improve 

One conspicuous achievement was the reduction of loss Igr 
fires pn the national forests During the unusually dry season 
of 1905 there were only eight fires of any importance, and 1;he 
area burned over amounted only to about i6 of i % of Ae 
total area, Ip 1906 about 12 of i % was burned. *rhis was 
atcomphshed by efficient patrol, co-operation of the public, and 
by preventive measures, such as piling and burning the brush 
on cut-over areas. 

Since the beginning of 1906 the largest source of income from 
the national forests was tjieir use for grazing Stock-raising is 
one pf the most important industries of the West Formerly 
cattle ahd sheep grazed freely on all parts of the public domain. 
In the earl/ of the national forests the wisdom of permitting 
any gearing fit afi upon them was shaxply questtoned Un- 
restricted grazing had led to friction between individuals, Ihe 
deterioration of much of the range through overstocking, aqd 
serious mjqry to the forests and stream now. The forests pf 
the West, however, are largely of open growth and copimn 
many grassy paiks, the results of old fires, and xpany high 
mountain meadows. Under proper regulations the grsuMi and 
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Other forage plants which they produce in ffrcat quantity can 
be used without detriment to the forests themselves, and with 
great benefit to the stock industry, which often can find summer 
pasturage nbwhere else. Except in southern California grazing 
IS now permitted on all national forests unless the watersheds 
furnish water for domestic use ; but the time of entering and 
leavmg, the number of head to grazed by each applicant, and 
the part of the range to be occupied are carefully prescribed 
Planted areas and cut-over areas are closed to stock until the 
young growth is safe from harm, and goats are allowed only in 
the brushland of the foothills 

The results of regulation, in addition to the protection of 
forest growth and streams, are the prevention of disputes, 
improved range, better stock, stable conditions m the stock 
industty, and the best use of the range in the mterest of progress 
ud^ de^opment The first right to graze stock on the forests 
is given to residents, small owners and those who have used the 
range before Thus the crowding out of the weaker by* the 
stronger and of the settler by the roving outsider lias been 
stopped In 1906 the forest service began to impose a moderate 
charge for the use of the national forest range. The following 
statement shows the amount of stock grazed on the national 
forests 1904-og, and the receipts for the grazing charge . — 


Year 

Number of 
Cattle and Horses 

Number of 
Sheep and Goats 

Receipts. 

1904 

1905 

I90<^ 

1907 

1909 

610,091 
692,124 
1,015,148 
1,200,158 
1.581, 4«4 

1,806,722 

1,709,987 

5,765,100 

6 . 657.‘>83 

7.8x0.594 

$ 

• • 

514,692 87 
863,920 32 
*,032,185 70 


A work of enormous magnitude which has now begun is planting 
on the national forests At present, with low stumpage prices 
and incomplete utilization of forest products, clear cutting 
with subsequent planting is not practicable. There are, however, 
many million acres of denuded land within the national forests 
which require planting. Such planting is still confined chiefly 
to watersheds which supply cities and towns with water. The 
first planting was done in 1892, m California Since then 
similar work has been done on city watersheds in Colorado, 
Utah, Idaho and New Mexico Other plantations are m the 
Black Hills national forest, where large areas of cut-over and 
burned-over land are entirely without seed trees, and in the 
sandhill regionof Nebraska. Up to X908 about 2,000,000 seedlings 
had been planted, on over 2000 acres -a small beginmng, but 
the work was entirely new and presented many hard problems 
The nursery operations of the forest service are concentrated 
at seven stations, located m southern California, Nebraska, 
Colorado, New Mexico (2), Utah and Idaho, where stock is 
raised for local planting and for shipment elsewhere These 
bursenes are small. Their annual productive capacity is between 
9,000,000 and 10,000,000 seedlings Each nursery is practically 
an experimental forest-planting station, at which a large variety 
of species are grown and various methods are tried, 

Tbc organization of the administrative work of the national 
forests IS by single forests. On the 1st of January 1908 the total 
nusqber of forests was 165 with a total area of 162,023,190 acres 
(on April 7, igog, the numbers were 146 national forests m the 
U.S. with 167,672,467 acres, besides two in Alaska with 26,761,626 
and one in Porto Rico with 65,950 acres) In charge of each 
forest IS a forest supervisor. Under the supervisors are forest 
rangers and forest guards, whose duties include patrol, marking 
timber and scaling logs, enforcuij^ tlie regulations and conducting 
some of the minor business arising from the use of the forests 
Guards are temporary employds , rangers are employed by the 
year. The supervisors report directly to and receive instructions 
from the central office at Washington. In this office there are 
four branches— operation, grazing, sihiculture and products— 
each of which directs that part of the work which belongs to it, 
deahng directly with the supervisor. For inspection purposes, 
however, the forests are separated into six distnets, in each of 


which is located a chief inspector with a corps of assistaiivts- 
The inspectors are without administrative authority, but assist 
by their counsel the supervisors, and through inspection reports 
keep the Washmgtbn oifioe informed of the ccMsdition of all lines 
of administrative work in progress. Administrative officers 
alternate frequently between field and office duties. 

The number of forest officeis m the several grades on the xst 
of January 1908 were : 6 chief inspectors, 26 inspectors, 106 
forest supervisors, 41 deputy forest supervisors, 820 forest 
rangers and 283 forest guards. The total number of employes 
of the forest service on the same date, including the clerical 
force, was 2034. 

Besides the administration of the national forests, the forest 
service conducts general investigations, carries on an extensive 
educational work, and co-operates with private owners who 
cofitemplate forest management upon their own tracts This 
last work is undertaken because of the need of bringing forestry 
into practice, the lack of trained foresters outside of the employ 
of the government, and the lack of information as to how to 
apply forestry and what returns may be obtait^d. Coiopf^tion 
takes the form of advice upon the ground and, on occasion, of 
the making of working plans The educational work of the sen^ice 
IS performed chiefly through publications, the purpose of which 
is to spread very widely a knowledge of the importance of forestry 
to the nation and of the principles upon which its practice rests. 
The mvestigations which the service conducts extend from studies 
of the natural distribution and classification of American forests 
and of their varied silvicultural problems to statistics of lumber 
production and laboratory researches which bear upon the 
economical utilization of forest products. As examples of these 
researches may be mentioned tests of the strength of timber, 
studies of the preservative treatment of wood for various uses, 
wood-pulp investigations and studies in wood chemistry. 

Forest Instruction — Most of the men now m the forest service 
received their training m the United States There are several 
professional schools of forestry. The Yale Forest School, which 
was opened as a department of Yale University in September 
1900, offers a two-years' graduate course with abundant field 
work, and also conducts a summer school of forestry, especially 
adapted to the training of forest rangers and special students, 
at Milford, Pennsylvania The university of Michigan and 
Harvard University also offer a two-vears' graduate course in 
forestry , The Pennsylvania State College has recently established 
a four-years' undergraduate course in forestry The Biltmore 
Forest School in North Carolina, the oldest of all these schools, 
offers a one-year course in technical forestry A large number 
of the agricultural colleges give instruction m forestry Among 
these are Nebraska, Minnesota, Maine, Michigan, Washington 
and Mississippi agncultural colleges, the university of Georgia and 
Iowa State College Berea College, Kentucky, deserves special 
mention as a college which has done valuable work m teaching 
forestry without attempting to turn out professional foresters. 

Forestry among the States , — ^Among the states forestry 
hardly reached the stage of practical application on the ground 
New York holds 1,500,000 acres of forest land. It has a commis- 
sion to care for its forest preserve, and to protect the forest land 
throughout the state from fire. The constitution of the state, 
however, prohibits the cutting of timber on state land, and thus 
confines the work entirely to protection of the forest and to the 
planting of waste areas Pennsylvania is at present showing 
the most efficient activity m worlung out a forest policy. It has 
state forests of 820,000 acres, a good fire law more and more 
satisfactorily enforced, and eight nurseries for growing filanting 
material. In 1905, 160,000 white pine seedlings were set out. 
It has also a school for forest rangers, to be employed on the 
state forests, and it has just established a state professional 
school of forestry • 

Twenty-six of the states have regularly appomtedforest officers, 
SIX have carried on studies of forest conditions ip co-operatiQn 
with the forest service, and there is scarcely one which is not 
actively interested in forestry Laws, generally good, to prevent 
damage from forest fires, have been enacted by practically all 
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the iitates^ but their enfoncenKemt hae uufbrtUnately been hx 
Public sentiment^ however, is making rapid progpM. Ameeig 
the best laws are those of Maine, New Hamj^hwe, Minnesota, 
New York, Pennsylvania and Wisconsin. The New York law, 
for example, provides for the appomtment of one or more fire- 
wardens in each town of the counties in which damage by fire 
is especially to be feared. In other counties supervisors of towns 
are ex-offido fire-wardens. A chief fire-warden has general 
supervision of their work. The wardens, half of the cost of whose 
services is paid by the state, receive compensation only for the 
time actually employed m fighting fires They may command 
the service of any citizen to assist them Setting fire to woods 
or waste lands belonging to the state or to another, if such fire 
results in loss, is punishable by a fine not exceeding $250 or 
imprisonment not exceeding one year, or both, and damages 
are provided for the person injured Since fire is beyond question 
the most dangerous enemy of forests m the Umm States, the 
measures taken against it are of vital importance. 

The following table shows the amount of forest land held by 
he different states, and by the territory of Hawaii : — 


Area of State Forest 
Connecticut . 

Hawaii 
Indiana . 

Maryland . 

Michigan 
Minnesota 
New Jersey 
New York 
Pennsylvania 
Wisconsin 


Reservations^ tgoy 

1,360 acres 

* 117.532 ». 

a . a, 000 ,, 

. . 3,540 ,, 

• • 39.000 ,, 

42,800 „ 


*.474 

1,439)998 

820,000 

254,072 


Forestry on Private Lands , — ^The practice of forestry among 
private owners is of old date. One of the earliest instances 
was that of Jared Eliot, who, in 1730, began the systematic 
cutting of timber land to supply charcoal for an iron furnace 
at Old Salisbury, Connecticut The successful planting of waste 
lands with timber trees in Massachusetts dates from about ten 
years later But such examples were comparatively rare until 
recent times At present the intelligent harvesting of timber 
with a view to successive crops, which is forestry, is much more 
common than is usually supposed Among farmers it is especially 
frequent. It was begun among lumbermen by the late E. S 
Coe, of Bangor, Maine, who made a practice of restricting the 
i-ut of spruce from his forests to trees ro, 12 or sometimes even 
14 in in diameter, with the result that much of his land yielded, 
dunng his life, a second crop as plentiful as the first Many 
owners of spruce lands have followed his example, but until 
very recently without improving upon it. Systematic forestry 
on a large scale among lumbermen was begun in the Adirondacks 
during the summer of 1898 on the lands of Dr W S Webb and 
Hoh. W. C. Whitney, of a combined area of over 100,000 acres, 
under the superintendence of the then Division of Forestry 
In these forests spruce, maple, beech and birch predominate, 
but the spruce alone is at present of the first commercial import- 
ance. The treatment is a form of the selection System Under 
It a second crop of equal yield would be ripe for the axe m thirty- 
five years. Spruce and pine are the only trees cut. The work 
had been executed, at least up to the vear 1902, with great 
satisfaction to the owners and the lumbering contractors, as 
well as to the decided benefit of the forest 'ITie lumbering is 
regulated by the following rules, and competent inspectors are 
employed to see that the^y are rightly carried out (i) No 
trees shall be cut which arc not marked <2) All trees marked 
shall be cut. (3) No trees shall be left lodged in the woods, and 
none shall be overlooked by the skidders or haulers (4) All 
merchantable logs which asa as large as 6 m. m diameter at ^e 
small end must be utilized.- (5) No stumps shall be cut more 
than 6 in. higher than the Stump is wide. (6) No spnice shall 
be used for bridges, corduroy, skids, slides, or for any purpose 
except building camps, dams or booms, unless it is absolutely 
necessary on account of lack of other tunber, (7) All merchant- 
able spruce used for skidways must be cut into logs and hauled 
out. (8) Contractors must not do any tinnecessaxy damage 


to young growth m lumbering ; and if any is done, they must 
discharge the men who did it. 

These two instances of forestry have been most useful and 
effective among lumbermen and other owners of forest land in 
the north-east Among those which have followed their example 
are the Berlin Mills Paper Company in northern New Hampshire, 
the Qeveland Cliffs Iron Company in northern Michigan, and 
the Delaware and Hudson Railroad Company in New York, all 
of which have employed professional foresters 

The most notable instance of forestry in the south is on the 
estate of George W. Vanderbilt at Biltmore, N C This was the 
first case of s> stemalic forestry under regular working plans in 
the United States It was begun in x8qi on about 4000 acres, 
and has since been extended until it now covers about 100,000 
acres A professional forester with a corps of trained rangers 
under him is m charge of the work The Pennsylvania Railroad 
has recently employed a trained forester and several assistants 
and has undertaken systematic forestrj' on a large scale 

The effect of the work of the forest senicc m assisting prn ate 
owners is evidenced by the fact that down to the year 1908 
670 wood lots and timber tracts had been examined by agents 
of the forest service, of which 2 so were tracts over 400 acres in 
extent, and planting plans had been made for 436 owners 
covering a total area of 80,000 acres Expert advice is also 
given to wood lot owners upon application by many of the stale 
foresters 

Atnertcan Practice — The conditions under which forestry 
IS practised in Europe and in America differ so widely that 
rules which are received as axiomatic in the one must often 
be rejected m the other Among these conditions m America 
are the highly developed and specialized methods and machinery 
of lumbering, the greater facilities for transportation and conse- 
quent greater mobility of the lumber trade, the vast number 
of small holdings of forest land, and the enormous supply of 
low-grade wood in the timbered regions High taxes on forest 
properties, cut-over as well as virgin, notably in the norih-^cstei n 
pineries, and the firmly established habits of lumbermen, are 
factors of great importance Prom these and other considera- 
tions it follows that such generally accepted essentials of European 
methods of forestry as a sustained annual yield, a j>crmanent 
force of forest labourers, a permanent road system and the like, 
arc in most cases utterly inapplicable in the United States at 
the present dav in private forestry Methods of forest manage- 
ment, to find acceptance, must there conform as closely as possible 
to existing methods of Inmbcnng Rules of marked simpUntv, 
the observance of which will yet secure the safety of the forest, 
must open the way for more refined methods in the future For 
the present a periodic or irregular yield, temporary means ol 
transport, constantly changing crews, and an almost total 
Ignorance of the silvics of all but a few of the most important 
trees — all combine to enforce the simplest silvicultural tri*atmenl 
and the utmost concentration of purpose on the two mam objects 
of forestry, winch are the production of a net revenue and the 
perpetuation of the forest Such concentration has been followed 
in practice by complete success 

The forests with which the American forester deals are rich 
in species, usually endowed with abundant powers of reproduction 
and, over a large part of their range, greatly dependent for then 
composition and general character upon the action of forest 
fires. Of the commercially valuable trees there may be said to be . 
in round numbers, a hundred out of a total forest flora of about 
*;oo species, but many trees not yet of importance in the lumber 
trade will become so hereafter, as has already happened m manN 
cases The attention of the forester must usually be conc^ - 
trated upon the growth and reproduction of a single species aud 
never of more than a very few Thus the silvicultural pruolems 
which must be solved m the practice df forestry m Amencai are 
fortunately less complicated than the presence of so many kinds 
of trees in forests of such diverse tj^pes would naturally seem 
to indicate 

Tlie forest fire problem is ohe of the most difiicult with which 
the Amencan forester has to deal. It is probable that forest 





Imv* M imtre to do wit^ thf,ici^ywster and dwtntotioa of 
forests in America than any other ^ttcjor mr^t rninfall* With 
«Q annual range over thousands of jiquare miles, m many poftions 
of the United States they occur regularly year after year on the 
same ground Trees whose thick bark or ahundaot seeding 
gives them peculiar powen of resistance, frequently owe their 
exclusive possession of vast aroM purely to the action of fire 
On the economic side ifire is equally influential. The probability, 
or often the practical certainty, of after thefirst cut, commonly 
determmes lumbermen to leave no merchantable tree standing. 
Forest fires are thus the most effective bamers to Uie mteor 
duction of forestry. Excessive taaa^n of Umber land w another 
of almost equal effect, Because of it lumbermen hasten to cut, 
and afterwards often to abandon, landa which they cannot 
afford to hold, llus evil, which only the progress of public 
sentiment can control, is especially prevalent in osrtatn portioos 
of the white pine belt. 

Forest AssocuUions,-^Viih}ii: sentiment in favour of the pro- 
tecUon of forests is now wideepuad and increasingly effaeUve 
throughout the Umted States. Aa the general understanding 
of the objects and methods of forestry becomes clearer, the 
tendency, fwnerly very marked, to confound ornamental tree 
planting and botiimcal mattem with forestry proper is rapidly 
growing less. At the same time, the number and activity of 
associations dealing with forest matters is increasing with notable 
rapidity There are now about thirty such associations in the 
United States, One of these, tlie Society of Aroeucan Foresters, 
is composed exclusively of mofessiopal foresters The American 
Forestry Association is toe oldest and largest. It has been 
influential m preparing the ground work of popular interest in 
forestry, and espoually tn advocating and securing the adoption 
of Um federal forest reservaUun pek,y, the most important step 
yet taken by the national government. It puUi^ea as its 
organ a monthly magasme called Forestry oM /mgaUiw. The 
Pennsylvama Forestry Association has been instrumental w 
placing that state m the forefront of forest progress. Its organ 
IS a bi'montlily publicaUon called Forest Leaves. Other states 
which have associations or societies of special influence m forest 
matters are Odifornia, Massachusetts, Minnesota, Colorado, 
New HampNhire> Georgia and Ougon. Arbor IMy, instituted 
in Nebraska in tin as a dav for slme-tree jiianttng by fanners 
who had aettlad on the treeless prairies, has been taken up as a 
means of interesting school children in the planung of trees, 
and has spread until it is now observed m cveiy state and 
temtory. ft continues to serve an admirable purpose. 

'^Accordmg to the census r^rt for 1905 the 
capital invested in logging operations in the Umted States was 
190,454, 59fi> ibe number of enqiloyds engaged 146,59^, and 
their wages 166,990,000; sawmills reprasented an invested 
capital of tgflr, 631,000, and emploved 383,674 persons, whose 
wages were $100,311,000, while planing mills rciHresented a 


cigiitai.of iuaa,a 94 tP 6 n «»ploy«d laassjo farsous whur 
wigaawen$ 66 ) 434 s 9 (i». . 1 1 i 

All the opMibwM of the hnaber trade ia.th«iUnitad) States aae 
controlled, and tn no ssnaU degree determined, by the peoulinr 
unit of measure wjbich baa been adopted. Una unit, the board 
foot, IS geDc«sily> defined as a board one foot long, one foot wide 
and one inch t^k, but w reality it is equivalent to rm cub- in- 
of monufaetursd h«nbnr in form. To purchase legs by this 
measure one must &ut know about what each log will yield 
in one-inch hoards. For this purpose a scale or table m used, 
which gives the contents of lugs of various diameters and leng^ 
m hoard-faet. Under such a standard the purchaser pays for 
notbKg but the saleable lumber m each log, tbe ineiqtable 
waste m slabs mod sawdust cosUng him nothing. 

The table at foot gives the estimated consumption of wood for 
certain purposes m the Umted States in 1906, 

In whhtioi) tu this amount, an immense quantity of wood w 
used each year for fuel, poets and other dmnestvc purposes, and 
the tntal annual consumption is not less than so bilhon cub. ft. 

The years sSpe to 19^ were marked rapid chaagaptm tike 
rank of the important timber trees with reference to the amount 
of timber cut, and a shifting of the important centres of produc- 
tion Among coniferous trees, white pine has yielded suc- 
cessively to yellow pine and Douglas fir, wlule the scene of greatest 
activity has shifted from the Northern forest te the Southern, 
and from there » rapidly shifting to the Paeiile Coast, The total 
cut of coniferous lumber has increased steadily, but that of the 
hardwoods is filing «£(, and in 1906 it was fg % less than m 
1899, while inferior hardwoods are gradual^ ammmg mure 
and more importance, and the scene of greatest aetiv^has passed 
from th« middle west to tlm smiti^i and the Appalact^ 

Com/arj.-nTha coniftroua supply of the country Is denved 
from four fiimt regions . (1) The Nortisera forest , (s) the 
Southoro forest ; (3) th« Facifio Coast fosest ; and fo) the Bocky 
Mounisam forest. 

r. The Norths forest was long the chief source of the coni- 
forous lumber production in the United States. The principal 
Umber tree of this region » the white pine, usually known in 
Europe as the Weymouth pm. Jt has an average height when 
mature of no ft , with a diameter a littU less tlum ^ ft , but the 
YiTgm timber is apwoachutg exhaustion. White pine was one 
of the first trees to be cut extensively m the United Scafos, and 
Maine, the pme tree state, was at first the centre of production. 
In 1851 the cut of white pme on the Fenobscot river was 144 
million ft , that of spruce 14 mifoon and of bemloek rr million 
Thirty years later the pine cut had sunk to 83 million, spruce 
had risen to 118 million, and hemlock bad passed piinc by a 
million feet. Meanwhile, the centre of production had passed 
from the north woods to the Lake States, and for many years 
this region was the scene of the most vumrous lumbenag activity 
b tba world. 'Ihe following figures show the cut for the Lake 


Product, 

Output iqo6 

Equivalent 

Estimated 

Estimated 

Xotiawpod 1 

Wood Volume, 

Woods Waste ^ 

MiUWaste* 




MiUion 

Million 

Million 

Million 



cub ft. 

cub ft. 

cub, ft. 

cub ft. 

Lumber^ 






Conifers 0 . • • 

Hardwoods 

30, sop, OOP UiQuisand bd U 

*517 

012 

X173 

2170 

5860 

7,300,000 „ „ 

577 

461 

1650 

Shingles 

n,<,oo,ooo „ „ 

2,qoo,ooo cords 

107 

54 

Z09 

270 

Pulpwood 

261 

79 


34® 

Wood distillation . 

J,a0P,0O0 a, 

X08 

12 


>29 

Hoadiiig u • . , e 

Staves— 

]l4d,p00,Q00 sets 

3» 

33 

4 f 


Tight cooperage 

267,000,000 

22 

3<S 



Slack cooperage 

1,097,000,000 

27 

22 

Poles • • « • t 

3sSPPsOPO 

35 

<5 



Veneer # . * • a 

300,000 thousand bd ft. 

rr5 

30 


Bound inmc tMnl;>eirs • . ; 

365,000,000 Qub ft. 

35 . 


ftop 

Hewn cross 1)68 • • • | 

75,500,000 

207 

503 

i 

a a 

7fo 

1 

1 

4143 

apSg 

's&Ssfi 

955® 


1 Woods wwrte indudet tops, atvoips, cull logs and butts, but does not inclode defeotiwe trees left or trees used for road purposes. 

> MiU waste mcluoes bark, kerf, slabs and sdgugs. 
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States from <873 to 1906. It 'is osMMn that the ne m a ri kabh 
decline in the cut of white pine tsfaioh thew figures show wiB 
continue still farther. > 


*673 

*874 

1879 

1880 
x88i 

1882 

1883 

1884 
*885 
188O 
1887 
>888 
1889 


3.903.780,060 

3.7S*>3 o 6 .ooo 

3^8 ,sS 3 »ooo 

3.879.046.000 

3.595,333,496 

3,6*9,47-* ,759 

4.806.943.000 
5,63i,*93.ooo 
6,768,856,749 
7.55*,i50,744 
7,624,789,786 

7,933,033,054 

7,053.09^555 

7,4*5.368,443 

7.757,916,784 

8,388,716,460 

8,183,050,753 


1890 

1891 
1893 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1899 

1900 
igoi 
190a 
1903 
1004 

1903 

1906 


8,5^r»659,^5» 

7 t$ 70 ^ 948^49 

8r594f«3^9802, 

7, 3*6,263, 78a 
6,811,316,411 

7 , 05 CI, 669»235 

.S 7 * 5 . 7 <&i»P 15 

6.233.454.000 

6.155.300.000 

6.056.308.000 

5.485. 261.000 
3^336 A«o, OOP 
5,494,OOQ,oqo 

4.792.000. 000 

4.220.000. 000 

3 .777.000. 000 

5,031,000,000 


Second to the white pine among the coniferous lumber trees 
of the Northern forest is the hemlock (Tsuga i^anadmsts). It is 
used chiefly for construction purposes and furnishes a com- 
paratively low CTadc of lumber. 

The spruce (Ptr^a rtthnts) is used chiefly for lumber, but it 
is in large and increasing demand in the manufacture of paper 
pulp For tlie latter purpose hemlock, poplar {Populus trentu- 
hides and P. grandtieniahi) and several other woods are also 
employed, but on a smaller scale The total consumption of 
wood for paper in the United States for 1906 was 3,660,000 
cords, of which 2,500,000 was spruce Of this, however, 720,000 
cords were imported from Canada 
2 The chid product of the Southern forest is the yellow 
pine This is tne collective term for the longleaf, shortleaf, 
loblolly and Cuban pines Of these the longleaf pine {Ptnus 

? alustris Mill.), called pitch-^pme m Europe, is tl^ most important, 
ts timber is probably superior in strength and durability to 
that of any other member of the genus Ptnus, and in addition 
to its value as a timber tree it is the source of naval stores m the 
United States. The average &i7C of the mature longleaf pine is 
90 ft m height and 20 m, m diameter Shortleaf {Ptnus ei^tnata) 
and loblolly (P. taeda) are other important members of this 
group Their wood very closely resembles that of the longleaf 
pine and is often difBqult to distinguish from it The trees are 
also of about the same sire and height l4oblQl)y is, however, 
of more rapid growth The total cut of yellow pine in 1906 was 
11,661,000,000 board ft , it has perhaps not yet reached its 
maximum, but is certainly near it 
Another important coniferous tree of the Southern forest 
is the bald cypress {Taxodtum distichum), which grows m the 
swamps The cut in 1906 was 839,000,000 board ft , a gam of 
69 % over 1899 

3 But the great supply of coniferous timber is now on the 
Pacific Coast The Douglas fir {Pseudotsuga taxi folia), also 
known as Douglas spruce, red fir and Oregon pine, is the foremost 
tree m Oregon and Washmgton, and the redwood m California. 
When mature the Douglas fir averages 200 ft in height and 4 ft 
jn diameter, and the redwood 225 ft in height and 8 ft. m 
diameter Other important trees of the Pacific Coast are sugar 
pine {Ptnus lamberHana), western red cedar {Thufa pltcata), 
western larch {Lartx oendenialif), Sitka spruce {Puea sttchensu), 
western hemlock {Tsuga kete^kylla) and western yellow 
pine {Pmus p&nderosa) TliesO trees win afl be of uioroasing 
unportance 

Logging on the Pacific Coast is ehaiacteraed by the use of 
powerful ma^iheiy and by extreme skill in handling enormous 
weights. This is especially true m Cidtfomia, where the logs 
of redwood and of tlw bw tree {Sequoia Waskingtamittned) are 
oiten more thaii ro ft in duimeter Logging is usually done 1 ^ 
wire cables operated by donloey-engiiies. The Journey to the 
mill is usually by rail, mills am often of great size, bdlt on 
plies over tide water and so arranged that their product is 
delivered dhrectly from the saws and dry Icilns to vessels moored 
alongside The prodil^s of ttiO Paecifie Coast forest make their 
way over land to the markets of the contntl and eastern states 


and fimeigri markets. Among the hiinber<»p^uc}&g states, 
Washington hhi in years jumped from fifth fjace to first, 
and Its output has increased from board ft in 

1899 to ft« m 1906. Oi^on and Caljfotuia have 

increased tiiw output from 7343C>oo/>op each in 1899 to 
1,605,000,000 and 1,349,000,000 ft respectively m 1906. Of 
the total output pf these three sutes (7,259,000,000 ft.) 
4,88o,ock>,ooo ft. is Douglas fir and 660,000,000 redwood. 

4. The important lumber trees of the Kocky Mountain forest 
are the weatem yellow pine, tlie lodgepole pine, ihe Douglas 
fir and the Sngebnaim spruce, 'fhe Dpuglas hr, here exttemely 
variable m siae and value, reaches in this average dimen- 
sions of perhaps 8b ft iU height by 2 ft in diameter, the western 
yellow pine 90 ft, by 3 ft. and the Engelmann spruce 60 ft bv 
a ft. Mining, raidroad and domestic uses chi^y absorb the 
annual timber product, which is conaidimhle in quantity, and 
of vast importance to the local population The lumber output 
of the Rocky Mountain region is, however, increasing ver\' 
rapidly both m the north wi in the south-west. One of the 
largest mills in the United States is m Idaho. 

The following table summa^*e^ the cat of the important coniferou«» 
species during the years 1899-1906 


Kind 


1899 

1904. 

1906. 

l\n C ent Increase 
( ) or Doctease 
( - ) since 1899 

YoHow Pine . 

• 

Million 

ft 

9»650 

Milhon 

It 

”»533 

2,928 

Milhoa 

ft 

I J,46l 

. 

■f *0 7 

Douglas IFir , 


L7^7 

4,970 

4.584 

+186 » 

White Ihne • 


7»74* 

5.33$ 

- 40 8 

Hemlock • « 

a 


3 i* 6 u 

3.537 

1,045 

+ 34 

+ 136 

Spruce 
western Pine 

• 

I3448 

^304 


944 

L*7V 

*,^87 

+ 46*9 

Cypre«w . 

• 

49b 

750 

8)9 

+■ to'S 

Redwood ft 

a 


519 

683 

+ 83 a 

Cedar • « 

a 

*33 

223 

358 _ 

+ 537 



26,040 

*7,138 

29,664 

+ 14 


Hardwoods — ^The hardwood supply of the country is derived 
almost entirely from the eastern half of the continent, and 
comes from each of the three great Eastern forest regions 


The following table shows the cut of the important si>ecies of 
hardwoods ior 1899 1906 







Per C*ent 

Kind 



i8<«> 

1906 

Inereabc ( + ) 
or Decrease (-). 




Thousand 

Thou^nd 





Feet 

FtQt 


Oak « . 

f 

f 

4.438,0*7 

**§*">2^3 

~ 363 

Maple 



633,4^>6 

882,^8 

+ 394 

Poplar 



1,1*5, *42 

693,07<> 

- 37'9 

Red gum . 

a 

• 

*85,4*7 

453.<*78 

+ 590 

Chestnut . 

a 


206,688 

tW 

+ 97 * 

Basswood 

• 


308,069 

+ 22*3 

Birch 

• 


z 32,601 

370,43* 

+ »794 

Cottonwood 

• 


4*5,**4 

*63,996 

- 3<>4 

Beech , . 

a 


M 

275,661 

• » 

Elm . • 

a 

f 

456,731 

269,120 

**4,795 

“ 508 

Ash . . 

t 

9 

214,460 

- 30 8 

Hickory . 


9 

96,636 

148,212 

+ S3'4 

lupelo 
Walnut • 

• 

• 

9 

• 

(a) 

381681 

47,88* 

48,174 

+ *45 

Sycamore 
Another . 

• 

• 

a 

*9.715 

208,504 

^ 7 %? 

0 

1 

Total 

. 

a 

8,654,0*1 

7,315,491 

- I5’3 


a Not separately reported 


Oak, which in 1899 furnished ovea: half the entire output, 
has fafloa off 36*5 % Ydlow poplar, which m 1^99 was second 
among the has fallen ofi 38% ft»d now occupies 

third place ; amd elm, the grant standrby in slack cooperage, 
has faUen 50 8 %. On the other hand less valuable speejes 
like maple ajd rad gum barve advanced 39 and 59 % respectively. 

The decrease is Uug% due to the fact that the tordwoods 
grow naturally on the better classes of soil, and in the eastern 
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United States where the population has always been the deniest> 
and as a consequence of this, a large proportion of the original 
hardwood land has been cles^ up and put under cultivation 
'Hie hardwood supply of the future must be obtained chiefly 
from the Appalachian region, where the conditions are less 
lavourable to agriculture 

In addition to the lumber cut, enormous quantities of hard- 
woods are used each year for railroad ties, telephone and other 
poles, piles, fence posts and fuel, and there is a great amount 
of waste in the coutse of lumbering and manufacture. 

Authoritifs — ^Sargent, Stlva of North Ainsnca (Boston, 1891- 
1897), Manual of Tries of North America (Boston, 1903) ; Lemmon, 
Handbook of West American Cone^JJearers (San Francisco, 1895K 
Bruncken, American Forests and Forestry (New York, 1900) , 
Femow. Economics of Forestry (New York, 1902) ; Pinchot, The 
Idirondaek Spruce (New York, 1898) ; Pinchot and Graves, The 
White Pine (New York, 1896) See also the various publications 
of the U S forest service, including especidlly the following general 
works Forest Influences . Pnrr^er of Forestry , the Timber Supply 
of the United States , the Waning Hardwood Supply , Forest Products 
of the United States in igo 6 , Exports and Imports of Forest Products 
in /god , Federal and State Forest Laws , Regulations and Instructions 
for the Use of the National Forests , The Use of the National Forests , 
also part v of the Nineteenth and of the Twenty-first Annual Reports 
of the United States Geological Survey, and vol ix of the /oth Census 
Report on the Forests of North A mertca , and Reports of the State 
Forestry Commissions of New York, New Hampshire, Marne, 
Pennsylvania, Michigan, Ohio, &c , and of the State Geological 
Surveys of New Jersey, Maryland and North Carolina (UP) 

FOREY, tUB FRfiDERIC (1804-1872), marshal of France, 
was born at Pans on the 5th of January 1804, and entered the 
army from St Cyr in 1824 He took part in the earlier Algerian 
campaigns, and became captain in 1835 years later he 

was given command of a battalion of chasseurs d pted and m 
1844 he became colonel At the Revolution of 1848 Cavaignac 
made him a general of brigade. He took an active part m the 
coup d^Hat of the 2nd of December 1851, and Napoleon 111 
made him a general of division shortly afterwards He held a 
superior command in the Crimean War, and in the Italian 
campaign of t 8«;9 distinguished himself very greatly m the action 
of Montebello ( aoth May) In 1862 Forey was placed m command 
of the French expeditionary corps m Mexico, with the fullest 
civil and military powers, and he crowned a successful campaign 
by the capture of Mexico city in May 1863, receiving as his 
reward the marshaFs b&ton From December 1863 to 1867 he 
held high commands in France, but m the latter year he was 
struck with paralysis and had to retire. Marshal Forey died 
at Pans on the 20th of June 1872 

FORFAR, a royal, municipal and polio.e burgh, and capital 
of the county of Forfarshire, Scotland Pop (1901) 12,117 
It lies at the cast end of the Loch of Forfar m the valley of 
Strathmore, and is 13 m. N by E, of Dundee by toad and 2it m 
by the Caledonian railway It is also situated on the same 
company's mam line to Aberdeen and sends off a branch to 
Brechin The prmnpal buildings comprise the court house, 
the county hall (with portraits bv Raeburn, Romney, Opie ancl 
others), the town hall, the Meffan Institute (including the free 
library), the infirmary, poorhouse and the Reid hall, founded 
by Peter Reid, a merchant in the burgh who also gave the public 
park The burgh unites with Montrose, Arbroath, Brechin and 
Inverbervie (the Montrose group of burghs) m returning one 
member to parliament The Loch of Forfar, ij m long by i m 
wide, 15 drained by Dean Burn, and contains pike and perch 
On a gravel bank or spit in the north-west of the lake stood 
a castle which was sometimes used as a residence by Margaret, 
queen of Malcolm Canmore. The staple industries are linen 
and jute manufactuies, but brewing, tanning, bleaching, rope- 
making and iron-founding are also carried on 

Forfar is at least as old as the time of Malcolm Canmore, for 
the first parliament after the defeat of Macbeth met m the old 
castle, which stood on a mound on the northern side of the 
town The parliaments of William the Lion, Alexander II 
and Robert IT. also assembled within its wdla The town, 
which was created a royal burgh by David I., was burnt down 
abjut the middle of the X3th century. Edward L captured the 


castle on one of his incunions, but in X307 Robert Bruce seized 
it, put Its defenders to the sword and then destroyed it, its site 
being now marked by the town cross Previous to the reign of 
James VI. the weekly market was held on Sunday, but after 
the union of the crowns parliament enacted that it should be 
held on Friday. The town sided with Charles I dunng the 
CivU War, and Charles II presented the Cross to it out of regard 
for the loyalty shown to his father. Forfar seems to have played 
af lest reputable part m the persecution of witches In x66x a 
crown commission was issued for the trial of certain miserable 
creatures, some of whom were condemned to be burnt In the 
same year one John t^ord for his services as a witch-finder wa<% 
admitted a burgess along with Lord Kmghome The witches^ 
bridle, a gag to prevent them from speaking whilst bemg led to 
execution, is still preserved in the county hall One mile to the 
E. lie the ruins of Hestennet Priory, where a son of Robert 
Bruce was buned For twenty-five years after the Reformation 
it was used as the parish church and afterwards by the Episco- 
palians, until they obtained a chapel of their own m 1822. 

FORFARSHIRE, or Angus, an eastern county of Scotland, 
bounded N by the shires of Kincardine and Aberdeen, W. by 
Perthshire, S. by the Firth of Tay and E, by the North Sea 
It has an area of 559,171 acres, or 873 7 sq. m The island of 
Rossie and the Bell Rock belong to the shire. 

Forfarshire is characterized by great variety of surface and 
may be divided physically into four well-marked sections In 
the most northerly of these many of the rugged masses of the 
Grampians are found , this belt is succeeded by Strathmore, 
or the Howe of Angus, a fertile valley, from 6 to 8 m broad, 
which 1$ a contmuation of the Howe of the Meams, and runs 
south-westwards till it enters Stratheam, to the south-west of 
Perth , then come the Sidlaw Hills and a number of isolated 
heights, which in turn give way to the plain of the coast and the 
Firth The mountains are all in the northern division and belong 
to the Bmchinnm group (sometimes rather inexactly called the 
Braes of Angus) of the Grampian ranges Among the highest 
masses, most of which he on or near the confines of the bordering 
counties, are Glas Maol (3502 ft ) on the summit of which the 
shires of Aberdeen, Forfar and Perth meet, Cairn-na-Glasha 
(3484)1 Fafernie (3274), Broad Cairn (3268), Creag Leacach 
(3238), Tolmount (3143), Tom Buidhe (3140), Dnesh (3105), 
Mount Keen (3077) and Mayar (3043), while peaks of upwards "of 
2000 ft are numerous The Sidlaw Hills — the greater part of 
whuh, however, belongs to Perthshire — are much less lofty 
and of less striking appearance They have a breadth of from 
3 to 6 m., the highest points within the county being Craigowl 
Hill (1493 ft ), Auchterhouse Hill (1399) and Gallow Hill (1242; 
None of the rivers is navigable, and only three are of any im- 
portance The Isla, rising in Cairn-na-Glasha, flows southwards, 
then turns S E. and finally S W till it enters the Tay after a 
course of 4^ m Its chief tributaries on the right are the Al} th, 
Encht and Lunan, and on the left the Newton, Melgam and 
Dean. Near Bridge of Craig is the fall of Reekie Lmn (70 ft ), 
so named from the fact that when the stream is in flood the spray 
rises m a dense cloud like smoke {reek) Near old Airlie Castle 
are the cascades called the Slugs of Auchrannie. The North Esk, 
formed by the confluence of the Lee and Mark at Invermark, 
after a south-easterly course of 28 m enters the North Sea 
3 m. N. of Montrose On the right bank it receives the West 
Water and Cruick and on the left the Tarf and Luther. It gi\ es 
the title of earl of Northesk to a branch of the Carnegie family 
The South £sk rises m the Grampians near Mount Feiferme and 
not far from its source forms the Falls of Bachnags^rn , after 
flowing towards the south-east, it bends eastwards near Tannadice 
and reaches the North Sea at Montrose, the lengtli of its course 
bemg 48 m. Its pnncipal affluents are the Prosen on the right 
and the Noran on the leH. It supplies the title of earl of Souttiesk 
to another branch of the Camegies. The lakes are small, the 
two largest being the Loch of Forfar and the^ mountain-girt 
Loch (x m. long by } m wide). Lmtratben (circular m sliape 
and about | m* across), to the north of Airlie Castle, supplies 
Dundee with drinking water. The gleps pf the Forfarshire 
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Grampians are reknarkable for their beauty^ and several of them 
for the wealth of their botanical apectmena. The largest and 
finest of them are Glen Isla^ m which are the ruins of Forter 
Castle; destroyed by Aimll in 1640; and the earl of Airlie's 
shootmg-lodge of the Tulchan ; Glen Clova; near the entrance 
to which stands Cortachy Castle; the seat of the earl of Airlie ; 
Glen £sk and Glen Prosen* 

Geolofiv — A great earth fracture traverses this county from near 
Edsell on the N.£. to Lintrathen Loch on the S.W« Between 
Cortachy and the south-western boundary this fault runs in Old 
Kcd Sandstone, but north-east of that place it forms the junction 
hnc of Silurian and Old Red , and in a general way we may say 
that on tlio N W side of the fault the metamorphosed Silurian rocks 
are found, while the remamder of the county is occupied by the Old 
Red Sandstone On the margin of the disturbance tlie Silurian 
rocks arc little-altered grey and green clay slates with bands of 
pebbly grit , farther towards the N W we find the same rocks 
metamorphosed into mica schists and gneisses with pebbly quartzites 
Rising up through the schists between Cam Bannock and Mount 
Battock is a great mass of granite The Old Red Sandstone extends 
from this county mto Perthshire and Kincardineshire , here some 
io,ooQ ft of these deposits arc 4 cen , an important part being formed 
of \o1canic luffs and lavas which arc regularly interbedded in the 
«!and$tones and conglomerates North of Dun^c some of the lower 
beds are traversed by intrusive dolcntcs, and Dundee Law is probably 
the remains of an old vent through winch some of the contempor- 
aneous lavas, Ac , were discharged The Old Red Rocks have been 
subjected to a good deal of folding, as may be seen along the coast 
The principal direction of stnkc is from N £ to S W A syncUnal 
fold occupies Strathmore, and between Longforgan and Montrose 
the northern extension of the Sidlaw Hills is an antichnal fold 
Two hsh-boaring beds occur in the county , from the lower one many 
large Euryptertds have been obtained The well-known paving 
flags of \rbroath belong to the lower part of the formation The 
Upper Old Red Sandstone is found only m one spot about a mile 
north of Arbroath Dunng the Glacial penod the icc travelled 
south-eastward across Strathmore and over the bidlaw Hills , 
abun<lant evidence of this transporting agent is to be seen in the 
form of morainic deposits, the most striking of which is the great 
transverse barrier of Glenaim in the valley of the S Esk, half a mile 
m length and about 200 ft high Rehes of the same period are 
found round the coast m the form of raised beaches at 100, 50 and 
25 ft above the present sea level. 

Climate and Agruidtwe — On the whole the climate is healthy 
and favourable to agricultural pursuits The mean temperature 
for the year is 47 3® F , for January 38** and for July 59®. The 
average annual rainfall 1$ 34 m.; the coast being considerably 
drier than the uplands. In the low-lying districts of the south 
the harvest is nearly as early as it is in the rest of Scotland; but 
In the north it is often late The prmcipal wheat districts are 
Strathmore and the neighbourhood of Dundee and Arbroath , 
and the yield is well up to the best Scottish average. Barley, 
an important crop, has increased steadily. Oats, however, 
though still the leading crop, have somewhat declmed. Potatoes 
are mostly grown near the seaboard in the higher ground , turnips 
also are largely raised The northern belt, where it is not waste 
land, has been turned into sheep walks and deer forests. TTie 
Wack-faced sheep are the most common in the mountainous 
country , cross-bred sheep in the lowlands Though it is their 
native county (where they date from z8o8), polled Angus 
arc not reared so generally as in the neighbouring shire of 
Aberdeen, but shorthorns are a favourite stock and Irish cattle 
are imported for winter-feeding Excepting m the vicinity of 
the towns there are no dairy farms. Horses are raised success- 
fully, Clydesdales being the commonest breed, but the sm^l 
native garrons are now little used. Pigs also are reared Save 
perhaps in the case of the crofts, or very small holdings of 
less than 10 acres, farm management is fully abreast of the 
times 

Other Industries ^ — The staple industries are the jute and 
flax manufactures. Their headquarters are in Dundee, but 
they flourish also at other places. Shipbuilding is carried on at 
Dundee, Arbroath and Montrose The manumetures of jams, 
confectionery, leather, Machinery, soap and chemicals, are all 
of great and growing value. ^ Sandstone quarries employ many 
hands and the deep-sea fisheries, of which Montrose is the centre, 
are of considerable importance. The netting of salmon at the 
mouth of the North Esk is also a profitable' pursuit. 


Two railway companies serve the county. The North British, 
entering from the south by the Tay Bridge, follows the coast 
north-eastwards, sending off at Montrose a branch to Bervie 
The Caledonian runs up Strathmore to Forfar, whence it diverges 
due east to Guthrie, where it again resumes its north-^easterlv 
course to Dubton and Marykirk , it reaches Dundee from Pertii 
by the shore of the estuary of the Tay, and sends branches from 
Dundee to Kirriemuir via Monikic and Forfar and to Alytli \ 
Junction via Newtyle, while a short line from Dubton gives it 
touch with Montrose. 

Population and Government — ^The population was 277,735 in 
1891, and 284^083 m 1901, when 1303 spoke Gaelic and Enghsh, 
and 13 Gaelic only. The chief towns are Arbroath (pop. in X901, 
22,398), Brechm (8941), Broughty Ferry (10,484), Carnoustie 
(5204), Dundee (161,173), Forfar (11,397), Kirriemuir (4096), 
Monifieth (2134) and Montrose (12,427), Forfarshire returns 
one member to Parliament. It is a shcrifldom and there is a 
resident sheriff-substitute at Dundee and another at Forfar, 
the county town, and courts are held also at Arbroath In 
addition to numerous board schools there are secondary schools 
at Dundee, Montrose, Arbroath, Brechin, Forfar and Kirriemuir, 
and technical schools at Dundee and Arbroath. Many of the 
elementary schools earn grants for higher education. The count) 
council and the Dundee and Arbroath town councils expend the 

residue ” grant m subsidizing science and art and technical 
schools and classes, including University College, the textile 
school, the technicfid institute, the navigation school, and the 
workshop schools at Dundee, the technical school at Arbroath, 
besides cookery, dairy, dress-cutting, laundiy, plumbing and 
veterinary science classes at different places. 

History, — In the time of the Romans the country now known 
as Forfarshire was inhabited by Piets, of whose occupation 
there are evidences m remains of weems, or underground houses 
Traces of Roman camps and stone forts are common, and there 
are vitrified forts at Fmhaven, Dumsturdy Muir, the hill of 
Laws near Monifieth and at o^er points Spearheads, battle- 
axes, sepulchral deposits, Scandinavian bronze pins, and other 
antiquarian relics testify to periods of storm and stress before 
the land settled down mto order, towards which the Church 
was a powerful contributor. In the earliest days strife was 
frequent The battle m which Agncola defeated Galgacus is 
supposed to have occurred m the Forfarshire Grampians (a d. 

84) ; the Northumbrian King Egfnth and the Pictish king 
Burde fought near Dunnichen m 685, the former bemg slain , 
conflicts with the Danes took place at Abcrlemno and other ' 
spots j Elpm king of the Scots was defeated by Aengus in the 
parish of Liff m 730 , at Rcstennet, about 835, the Ficts and 
Scots had a bitter encounter In later times the prmcipal 
historical events, whether of peace or war, were more immediately 
connected with burghs than with the county as a whole There 
IS some doubt whether the county was named Angus, its title 
for several centuries, after a legendary Scottish prince or from 
the hill of Angus to the east of the church of Aberlemno. It 
was early governed by hereditary earls and as made a hereditary 
slierifldom by David II 'Ihe first earl of Angus (by charter of 
X389) was George Douglas, an illegitimate son of the xst earl 
of Douglas by Margaret Stuart, who was countess of Angus in 
her own right On the death of the ist and only duke of X)ouglas, 
who was d$o 13th earl of Angus, m 176X, the earldom merged 
in the dukedom of Hamilton Precisely when the shire became 
known by the name of the county town has not been a&certained, 
but probably the usage dates from the x6th century Among 
old castles are the roofless square tower of Red Castle at the 
mouth of the Lunan , the tower of the castle of Auchinleck , 
the stronghold of Inverquhanty near Kirriemuir , the castle of 
Fmhaven , the two towers of old Ed-£cll Castle , the rums of 
Melgund (^stle, which are fairly complete , the small castle of 
Newtyle, and the old square tower and gateway of the castle 
of Craig 

Se«* A Jervise, Memorials of Angus and M earns (Edinburgh, 
1895), Land of the Lindsays (Edinburgh, 1882), Epitaphs and 
Inscriptions (Edinburgh, 1879) , Earl of Crawford, Lives of the 
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Lindtitys (London, 1835) j Sir W Htsiorv of M Oam§ties 

(Edmbn^ghf 1867) ; A* H. Millar, Niitdrn^l Castles and 
(PaisloT, 1891:^, Q H«w, Hutofy of Arbroath (Arbroath, 1876); 
D D, Blaok, History of BrscHin (Edinburgh, 1867), 

FORFJGITUUE (from ‘‘forfdt/' originally ah offonco, and 
hence a fine exacted ae a penalty for such ; derived through the 
0 . Fr fwiatl^ from the late Let forts factum, a trespass, that 
which IS done forts, outside), in English law, the term applied 
(1) to loss or liability to the loss of property in consequence of 
an offence or breach of contract , (2) to the property of which 
the party is deprived 

Under the Cormnon law, conviction and attainder on indict^ 
mewt for treasoh or felony was foMowed not only by forfeiture 
of the life of the offender, but also by forferture of his lands and 
goods. In the case of treason all tlie traitor’s lands of whomso- 
ever hdldihi \rere forfeited to the king ; itt the case of felony 
(indudjih^ fclthdc-te, or suicide), the felon’s lands escheated 
l^xeeddcrwit) to his immediate lord, subject to the king’s right 
to waste them for a year and a day This rule did not apply 
to lands held in gavelkind in the county of Kent The goods 
of traitors and felons were forfeited to the king The desite of 
the king and hiS officers to realize the profits of these forfeitures 
was one of the chief motives for instituting the circuits of the 
king^s justices throughout England ; and fr<Un time to time 
conflicts arose from attempts by these justices to extend the 
law of treason— under which the king levied all the forfeitures— 
nt the expense of fdlony, in which the lord of the felon benefited 
bv the escheats. As regards theft, the king’s rights overrode 
those of the owner di the stolen poperty, nhtil, in the reign of 
Uonry VIIT, provisfon was made for restitution of the goods 
tn the owner if he prosecuted the thief to conviction. In Pepys’s 
lhary, atst Of January 1667-1668, will be found an illustration 
of the working of the old taw We find that on the suicide 
of his brother-m-law, Pe]iys at ohce applied to the king prsonally 
end obtained a grant of the btother^n-law’s -estate in favour 
of his Widow and children should the inquest find a vetxlict of 
ffIo-de*^e. It was common pmctice for persons anticipating 
conviction for treason or felony to assign all theif property to 
others to avoid the forfeiture , and m some instances the accused 
refused to plead to the indictment and endured the pmto forte 
ft dnre^ until death supervened, to avoid these consequences 
of conviction The royal rights to forfeitures arising withm 
particular areas were frequently gmnted by charter to corpom-* 
tions or individuals In 1897 tihe courts had to interpret suck 
charters granfted to the town oif Nonmghaiti m ijuo and 1448 
All forfeitures and escheats with respect to conviction and 
attainder for treason and felony were aliolishtsl as from the 
4th of July 1870, except forfeitures consequent upon the now 
disused process of outlawry, and the forfeitures ifiduded m the 
penalties of praemunire 

The term *’ forfeit ” is also applied to penalties imposed by 
statute for acts or omissions which are neither tre^nablc nor 
felonious. In such statutes the forfeiture enures in favour of 
the crown unless the statute indicates another destination; 
and unless a particular method of enforcing the forfeiture is 
mthcated it is enforceable as a debt to the aown and has priority 
as such. The words ** forfeit and pay ” are often used in imposing 
a pecuniary penalty for a petty misdemeanour, and where they 
are used the court dealing with the case must tiot only convict 
the Offender but adjudicate as to the forfeiture. 

Statutory forfeitures in some cases extend to specific chattels, 
fg. of a Mtish merchant-ship when her character as such 
is fraudulently dissimulated (Merch Shipp Act 1894, ss. 70, 76), 
or of goods smuggled in contravention of the customs acts or 
books introduced m violation of the copyright acts. Recognis- 
ances arc said to be forfeited when the conditions are broken 
and an order of court is made for their enforcement as a crown 
debt against tiie persons bound by them. 

The term "forfeiture” is now most commonly used with 
refemnee to real property, with reference to the rights of 
lords of the manor or lessors to determine the estate or interest 
of a copyholder or lessee for breach of the customary or con- 


tmetual tenns bf tenure* It is applied to express the 
deprivatioti of alimited ownerol settled ipro^ty,real or personal, 
for breadi of the conditions by wifidi his rights are limited > 
eg. by becoming bankrupt or attemptmg to Charge or alienate 
his interest. As a genem rule, the oourts " kan against for- 
feitures ” 6f this kind } and are astute to defeat the daim of the 
superior landlord or other person seekang to enforce them 
By legislation ol 2881 and 189a there is jurisdiction to grant 
relief upon terms agamst the foxfeiture of a kase for breach of 
certain dheses of covenant, r r to pay rent or to insure. 

FOftGBinr (derived through the French from I-atm fabneare, 
to construct), m English law, " the fraudulent making or altera- 
tion of a writing to the prejudice of another man’s right,” or 
"the false making, or making mold ammo, of any written 
instrument for the purpose of fraud or deceit.” This definition, 
it will be seen, comprehends all fraudulent tampering with 
documents " Not only the fabrication and false making of the 
whole of a written instrument, but a fraudulent insertion, altera- 
tion or erasure, even of a letter, m any material part of a true 
instrument whereby a new operation is given to it, will amount 
to forgery,— €uid this though it be afterwards executed by 
another person ignorant of the deceit ” (Russell on Crimes and 
Misdemeanours^ vol 11) Changing the word Dale into Sale 
m a lease, so it appears to a lease of the manor of Sale 
instead of the manor of Dale, is a forgery. And when a country 
banker’s note was made payable at the house of a banker in 
London who failed, it was held to be forgery to alter the name 
of such London banker to that of another London banker with 
whom the country banker had subsequently made his notes 
payable As to the fraud, " an intent to defraud is presumed 
to exist if it appears that at the time when the false document 
was made there was in existence a specific person, ascertained 
or unasoertamed, capable of being defrauded thereby , and this 
presumption is not rebutted by proof that the offender took or 
intended to take measures to prevent such jicrson from being 
defrauded m fact, nor by the fact that he had or thought he had 
a right to the thing to be obtained by the false document ” 
(Stephen’s Digest <)/ t 7 ie Criminal Law) Thus when a man 
makes a false acceptance to a bill of exchange, and circulates it, 
intending to take it up and actually taking it up before it is 
presented for pa}rment, he is guilty of forgery Even if it be 
proved as a matter of fact that no person could be defrauded 
when A forges a cheque in B’s name on a bank from w*hich 
B had withdrawn Ms account), the intent to defraud will be 
presumed But it would appear that if A knew that B had 
withdrawn Ws account, the absence of fraudulent intention 
would be inferred. A general intention to cheat the public is 
not the kind of fraud necessary to constitute forgery Thus if 
a quack forges a diploma of the college of surgeons, in order 
to make people believe that he is a member of that body, he is 

enme of fo^cry in English law has been from time to 
time dealt whh m an enormous number of statutes It was 
first made a statutory offence in 1562, and was punishable by 
fine, by standing m the pilloiy, havmg both cars cut off, the 
nostrils slit up and seared, the forfeiture of land and perpetual 
imprisonment. It was made capital, without benefit of clergy 
in 1634, ’The most notable cases of those who have suffered 
the extreme penalty of the law are tliose of the Rev. Dr W 
Dodd m 1777, for forging Lord Chesterfield’s name on a bond, 
and Hemy Fauntleroy, a partner in the banking-house of 
Marsh, Sibbald & Co, for the appropriation by means of 
forged instruments of money entrusted to the bank, in 1824 
" Anthony Hammond, in die title Forgery of his Criminal Code, 
has enumerated more than 400 statutes which contain provisionjs 
against the offence ” (Sir J T. Coleridge’s notes to Blackstone) 
Blackstone notices Ike increasing severity of the legislatuxt 
against forgery, and says ’that " through the number of these 
general and special provisions there is now hardly a case possible 
to be conceived wherein forgery that tends to defraud, whether 
m the name of a real or fictitious |>erson, is not made a capital 
crime” These acts were consolidated in 1830, the later 
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statuses, fixing penalties frcp penal servitude fpr life downw|urd$, 
vrere cQnsoUdated by the forgery Act 1861. It wouM take too 
much Space to ettumerafe all the varieties of the ofieooe with 
thrir appropriate puidshmento Ihe followiag oondetised 
summaty is based ui^n chapter alv. of Sir J Steen’s Digtst 
of the CrtmtntA Law • 

I. Forgcnes punishable with pen^l servitude for life as a maximum 
are — 

S Forgeries of the great fecal, privy seal, &c 

Fofgcries of transter^ of stock, India bonds, esdchequcr bills, 
bank-hotoa, 4«^ds, wills, bills of cxcl^ange, &c 

a Obliterations oi altorations ol Orossuig on a chedue 

FotgtncS oi registers ot biithi «!cc , or ot copiefe thereof and 

others 

2 Forgeries punibhable with fouttceii years* penal servitude arc — 
(fl) Fofg( ru s ol debentures. 

(&) Fotgencs of documtiili relating to the tegistcnng of deeds, &c 
(f ) Fotgerics of instruments purporting to fei made by tht account- 
ant general and otlier olficem of tlw? coiut of chanceryi 

(d) Drawing bill of exchange, iSrc , on account of another, per 
procuration or otherwisf*, without authority 

(e) Obtaining property by means of a forged instrument, knowing 
It to be forged, or b> piol^ato ol>tapicd on a ior^od vull, false ciath, Ac 
3 Forgeries punislianle ■uHh seven years’ p<^nal servitude — 
Forgenes of seals of couits, of the process of courts, of Celtiflcates, 
and of documents to be used in oviaence, &c 

By tht Mefdhandisc Mh^s Actfe 1I8S7 and fotgety of 
ttade marks is an otfehfca punishable oil conviction by mdictment 
with imprisonment not e^cceeding two yea^s or to fine, or both, 
and on conviction by silmmary proceedings with imprisonment 
not exceeding four months (it with a fine 
The Forged Transfers Act 1891, made retrospective by the 
Forged Transfers Act 1892, enables companies and local 
authorities to make compensation by a cash payment out of 
their funds for any loss arising from a transfer of tlieir stocks, 
shares or securities through a forged transfer 

United Stales -Forgery is made a enme by statute m most 
if not all the states, m addition to being a common law cheat 
These statutes have much enlarged the common definition of 
this crime It is also made a crime by a Federal statute (U S 
Rev Stat , ch 5), which includes forgery of national banknotes, 
letters patent, public bid, record, signature of a judge, land 
warrants, powers of attorney, ships’ papers or custom-house 
documents, certificates of naturalization, &.c. , the punishment 
is by fine or by imprisonment from one to fifteen years with or 
without hard labour 

In Illinois, fraudulently connecting together different parts 
of several banknotes or other genuine instruments so as to pro- 
duce one additional note OT instrument with intent to pats all 
as genuine, is a forgery of each of them (Rev Stats igoi, ch 
38, § to8) The allegeci instrument must be apparently capable 
of defrauding (Goodman v People [1907], 22^, 111 . 154) 

In Massachusetts, forgery of any note, certificate or bill of 
credit issued by the state treasurer and receiver general, or by 
any other offiri^r, for a debt of that commonwealth, or a bank 
bill of any bank, is punishable by imprisonment for life or any 
term of years (Rev. Laws 1902, ch 209, §§ 4 and 5). 

In New York^ forgery iincludes the false making, counterfeiting, 
alteration, erasure or obliteration of a j^nuine mstrument 
(Penal Code, § 520). An officer or agent of a corporation who 
with intent to defraud sells, pledges or issues a fraudulent scrip, 
share certifitjatc, is gnUlty of forgery in third degree. Falsely 
making any instrument which pufpeyru to be issued by a corpora- 
tion bearing apretended signature 0f a person falsely indicated 
as an officer of the company, is forgery just as if such person 
were as truth auch ofih^ (id § 519) Counterfeiting railroad 
tickets IS forgeiy m the third degree Falsely certifying that 
the eaeijuiion ot a deed ^ been acknowledged is foigery (td 
§ So ako is tihe IcKgiag a fictitious name (People v. Browne 
U 9 ® 7 l> 10 j NY. auppl. 9o3)k Punishment for forgery in the 
first degree may be twenty years, m the second degree ten years, 
m th^ third d^gtue five yean*. 

^ In Pennsylvania, fraudulen% making, signing, altering, utter- 
ing Or publishing any wntten matrument other than bank bills, 
cheques ct drafts, waa outusfaablh by fine and imprisonment 


“ by sepamte or solitary confinement at labour for a term not 
cjtceedihg ten years ** (L. i860, March 31), forging bank bilh, 
dec , for a term not exceeding five years. Defacing, removing, 
or (xmhterfeiting brands from lumber floating in any nver is 
punishable by imprisotimetit fur a term not exceeding two years 
or a fine (L 1887, May 113). Fraudulently using the registered 
mark of another on lumber is punishable liy fine or imprisonment 
by solitary cottfinemOnt for a term not exceeding three vear*; (id ). 

In Tennessee, forgery may be committed bv typewriting the 
liody of and signature to an instrument which mav be the subject 
of forgery (1906 j Sidle v Bradley, 116 Tenn. 7x1). 

In Vermont, the act of 1904, p 135, no 1x5, § 24 authorizes 
liCchs^^es to sell intoxicating liquors only on the written pre- 
bcnption of a legally qualified physician stating that it “ is gnen 
and necessary for medicinal use ** It was held that a pn scription 
containing no such statement was invalid and the dU^ratmn 
thereof was not forgery (1906 ; State v MeManns, 78 St 43^) 

Authorities - Pollock and Maitland, Ilistoty of UngU^h Laio , 
St«*phen, Digest of Cnminal Law , of Criminal L(Ui ' , I O 

Pike, History of Crime iw kngland^ 1873-1876, RnsscU, On C nwn4 , 
ArUibokl, Cnminul Pleadings 

FOlttiEt-Mfe-NOt, or ScOR!*ion-( 1 ras$ (Ger I (rgis^metn- 
mchi, Fr grunillet, scorpionnc), the name pc^ularly applied to 
the small annual or perennial herbs forming the genus Mvosotis 
of the natural order Boragtnaeeae, so calleil from the Greek 
a mouse, and an ear, on account of the shajje of the 
leaves The genus is represcntid in Europe, north Asm, North 
America and Australia, and is characterized by oblong or linear 
stem-leaves, flowers in terminal scorpioid c>mes, small blixe, 
pink or white flowers, a five -cleft persistent calyx, a salvet- 
or funnel-shaped corolla, having lU mouth dosed b> five short 
scales and hard, smooth, shinilig nutlets The common or true 
forget-me-not, M palustrn, is a perennial plant growing to a 
height of 6 to 18 in , with rootstock creeping, stem clothed 
with lax spreading hairs, leaves light green, and somewhat 
shining, buds pink, becoming blue as thev expand, and corolla 
route, broad, with retiise lobes and bright blue with a ) ellow 
centre The divisions of the calyx extend only about one-lhird 
the length uf the corolla, whereas m the other British species 
of Myosohs it is deeply cleft Ihe fotgCt-me-not, a favourite 
with poets, and the symbol of constancy, is a frequent ornament 
of brooks, rivers and ditches, and, according to an old (German 
tradition, rei eived its name from the last words of a knight who 
was drowned in the attempt to procure the flower for his lady. 
It attains its greatest perfection under cultivation, and. as it 
flowfers throughout the summer, is used with good effect for 
garden borders ; a variety, M sinpdosa, is more hany and erect, 
and Its flowers are smaller In M, versicolor the flowers are 
yellow when first open and change generally to a dull blue, 
sometimes they are permanently ycllowish-white Of the species 
in cultivation, M dissttiflora, 6 to 8 in , with laige handsome 
abundant sky-blue flowers, is tlie best find ewrliest, flowerifig 
from Fcbruaiy onwards ; it does well in light cool soils, pfeTer- 
nng peaty ones, and should be renewed annuall> from seeds or 
cuttings. M. rupicola, or M alpestris, 2 to 3 m , mtense bhxe, 
is a fine rock plant, preferring shady situations and gritty 
sod ; M azortca (a native of the Azores) with purple, ultimately 
blue flowers about half an inch across, has a similar habit but 
larger flowers ; M sylvattca, i ft , biue, pink ot* white, used for 
spring bedding, should be sown annually in August 

FORGING, the craft of the smith, or “ blacksmith,” exercised 
on malleable iron and steel, in the production of works of con- 
structive utility and of ornament It differs from founding 
) in the fact that the metal is never melted It is essentially 
a moulding process, the iron or steel being worked at a full red, 
or white, heat when it is m a ptostic and more or less pasty 
condition. Consequently the tools used are in the mam txmnter- 
parts of the shapes desired, and they would by impact All the 
operations of forging way be reduced to a few very simple ones : 
(i) Reducing or-^drawing down from a larger to a smaller section 

C fullermg ” and “ swagWg ”) , <2) ctilargcment of a smaller 
a larger portion (** upirtSttSig ”) , (3) bending, iir turning round 
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to any angle or curvature ; (4) Uniting one piece of metal to 
another (*' welding *’) , (5) the fonnation of holes by punching , 
and (6) severance; or cutting off. These include all the operations 
that are done at the anvil. In none of these processes^ the last 
excepted; is the use of a sharp cutting tool involved, and therefore 
there is no violence done to the fibre of the malleable metal. Nor 
have the tools of the smith any sharp edgeS; except the cutting- 
of! tools or ** setts ” The essential fact of the flow of the metm, 
which IS viscous when at a full red heat; must never be lost sight 
of ; and in forging wrought iron the judgment of the smith must 
be exercised in arranging the direction of the fibre m a way best 
calculated to secure maximum strength 
FullHnng denotes the preliminary roughing-down of the material 
between tools havuiK convex edges . swaging, the completion or 
- « - finishing process between swages, or dies of definite shape, 
hemispherical m form When a bar has to be re- 
duced from larger to smaller dimensions, it is laid upon a 
Kwmgiag* fuller or round-faced stake, set m the anvil, or, m some 
cases, on a fiat face (fig 1), and blows are dealt upon that portion 
^ of the face which hea exactly 

opposite with a fullenng 
tool A, grasped by a rather 
.(^Ti loosely -fitting handle and 

\ \ K. ' \ struck on its head by a 

\l V changed at brief intervals 

I \ ^ in order to bring successive 

I I I portions under the action 

' ' * of the swages until the re- 

Fzg I. duction is completed; the 

upper face, and if a bottom 
fuller IS used the under face also, is thus left corrugated slightly 
These corrugations are then removed either by a flatter, if the sur- 
faces are plane (fig 2), or by hollow swages, if the cross section is 
circular (fig 3) Spring swages (fig 4) are frequently used instead 
of separate ** top and bottom tools.** Frequently swaging is pme- 



Fig 2 Fig, 3. 


angular Shape with a hot sett or to weWUng* The continuity of 
the fibre iii iron is preserved by bending, and the tisk of an inf* 
perfect weld is avoided Hence it is a ttmple and safe 
process which is cdsistaatly being performed at the anvil 
An objection to sharp bends, or those having a small radius, is that 
the fibres become extended on the outer radius, the cross section being 
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at the same time reduced below that of the bar itself This is met b> 
impartmg a preliminary amount of upsetting to the part to be bent, 
bumcient to counteract the amount of reduction due to extension 
of the fibres A familiar example is seen m the comers of dij) 
cranks 

The property possessed by pieces of iron or steel of uniting auto- 
geneously while m a condition of semi-fusion is very valuable 
when portions which differ greatly in dimensions have to 
be umted, welding is the only method practicable at the 
anvil It IS also generally the best to adopt when umon has to be 
made between pieces at nght angles, or when a piece on which 
much work has to be done is required at the end of a long plain bai , 
as in the tension rods of cranes and other structures with eyes 
The art of weldmg depends chiefly on having perfectly clean joint 
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faces, free from scale, so that metal can unite to metal , union 
would bo prevented by the prcienco of oxide or of dirt Also it is 
essential to have a temperature sufficiently high, yet not such as to 
overheat the metal A dazzling white, at which small particles of 
metai begin to drop off, is suitalilc for iron, but steel must not be 
made so hot A very few hammer blows suffice to effect the actual 
union , if the joint be faulty, no amount of subsequent hammering 
will weld il The forms of weld-jomts include the scarf (figs 8 and 
9), the butt (fig 10), the V (fig ii) and the glut, one form of which 


tised at once, without the preliminary detail of fullermg It is 
adopted when the amount of reduction is slight, and also when a 
steam hammer or other type ot power hammer is available Tins 
process of drawing down or fullenng is, when practicable, adopted in 
preference to eitlier upscUmg or welding, because il is open to no 
objection, and involves no risk of damage to the mdteniil, while it 

improves the metal 
by consolidating its 
fibres But its 
limitations in anvil 
Flo 4 work lie m the 

tediousncss of the* 

operation, when the part to be reduced is verv much less in 
diameter, and very mucli longer, than the original piece ot bar 
Then there arc other alternatives 

If a long bar is required to have an enlargement at any portion of 
its length, not very miith larger in diameter than the bar, nor of 
VpMttnm, length, upsetting is the method adopted The part 
* to bo enlarged is heated, the parts adjacent remainmg 
cold, and an end is hammered, or else lifted and dropped heavily 
i on the an\il or on an iron pUte, ith the result that the heated por- 
tion becomes Ixith shortened and enlarged (figs 5 and 6) This 
process is only suitable for relatively short lengths, and has tlie dis- 
advantage that the fibres of wrought iron are liable to open, and so 
upset portion But steel, which has no 
fibre, can be upset without inpiry , this method is 
therwore commonly adopted in steel work, in power presses to an 
equal ^tent with dmwmg down The alternative to upse^ng is 
generally to weld a larger to a smaller bar or section, or to encirelo 
:he bar with a ring and weld the two (fig 7), and then to impart 
my shape desired to the ring m swages 
Bending is effected either by the hammer or by the simple exercise 
of lev’erage, the heated bar being pulled round a fulcnim. It is 
always, when practicable, preferable to cutting out a curved 9^ 




IS shown m fig 12 , the illustrations are of bars prepared for weldmg 
These forms give the smith a suitable choice for dinerent conditions 
A convexity is imparted to the joint faces in order to favour the 
expulsion of slag and dirt dunng the closing of the jomt , these 
undesirable matters become entangled between concave faces 
The ends arc upset or enlarged m order to leave enough metal to be 
dressed down flush, by swaging or by flattenng The proportional 
lengths of the joint faces shown are those which conform to good 
practice The fluxes used for weldmg are numerous Sand luone 
IS generally dusted on wrought iron, but 
steel requires borax applied on the joint 
while m the fire, and also dusted on the 
loint at the anvil and on the face of the 
latter itself Electric welding is largely 
taking the place of the hand process, 
but machines are required to maintain 
the parts in contact dunng the passage Fig. 

of the current Butt jomts are employed, 

and a large quantity of power is absorbed, but the output is im- 
mensely greater than that of hand-made welds 
When holes are pot very large they are formed by punching, 
but large holes are preferably produced by bending a rod round 
and welding it, so forming an eye (fig 13) Small holes 
are often punched simply as a prelimina^ stage in the ^ 
formation of a larger hole by a process of dnfting A piece of work 
to be punched is supported either on the anvil or on a ring of metal 
termed a bolster, laid on the anvil, through which the burr, when 
severed, falls But m making small holes through a thick mass, 
no burr is produced, the metal yielding sideways and forming an 
enlargement or boss. Examplesocrnrin the wrought mm stanchms 
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thAt carry light hand railing Ih auch cases the hole has to be 
punched from each face, meeting in the centre Punching under 
oower hammers u done similarly, but occupies less time. 

The cuttmg-oi! or severance of material is done either on hot pr 
cold metal In the first case the chisels used, ** hot setts/* have 
keener cuttmg angles than those employed for the second, 
termed ** cold setts '* One sett is held m a hole in the 

* anvil face, the ** anvil chisel,** the other is handled and 

struck with a sledge 

The difference between iron and steel at the forge is that iron 
possesses a very marked fibre whereas steel does not Many 
foigings therefore must be made differently according as thffy are 
m iron or m steel In the first the fibre must never be allowed 
to run transversely to the axis of greatest tensile or bending 
stress^ but must be in line therewith. For this reason many 
forgings, of which a common eye or loop (fig 13) 
IS a typical example, that would be stamps 
from a solid piece if made m steel, must be 
bent round from bar and welded if in wrought 
iron Further, welding which is practically 
uniformly trustworthy in wrought iron, is dis- 
trusted in steel The difference is due to the 
very fibrous character of iron, the welding of 
which gives much less anxiety to the smith 
than that of steel Welds in iron are frequently 
made without any flux, those m steel never 
Though mention has only been made of iron and 
steel, other alloys are forged, as those of 
aluminium, delta metal, ^c But the essential operations are 
alike, the differences being in temperature at which the forging 
IS done and nature of the fluxes used for welding For 
hardening and tempering, an important section of smith’s work, 
see Annealing 

Die Forging — ^The smith operating by hand uses the above 
methods only There is, however, a large and increasing volume 
of forgings produced in other wavs, and comprehended under 
the general terms, “ die forging or “ drop forging ” 

Little proof is needed to show that the various operations 
done at the anvil might be performed m a more expeditious 
way by the aid of power-operated appliances , for the elementary 
processes of reducing, and enlarging, bending, punching, &c , are 
extremely simple, and the most elaborate forged work involves 
only a repetition of these The fact that the material used is 
entirely plastic when raised to a white heat is most favouraljle 
to the method of forging in matrices or dies* A white hot mass 
of metal can be placed in a matrix, and stamped into shape m a 
few blows under a hammer with as much ease as a medal can be 
stamped m steel dies imder a coining press. But much detail 
IS im'^olvcd in the translation of the principle into practice The 
parallel between coming dies and forging dies does not go far 
The blank for the com is prepared to such exact dimensions that 
no surplus material is left over by the stnking of the com, which 
IS struck while cold But the blank used m die forging is generally 
a shapeless piece, taken without any prelimmary preparation, 
a mere lump, a piece of bar or rod, which may be square or round 
irrespective of whether the ultimate forging is to be square, or 
round, or flat or a combination of forms. At the verge of the 
welding heat to which it is raised, and under the intensity of 
the impact of hammer blows rained rapidly on the upper die, 
the metal yields like lead, and flows and fills the dies. 

Herein lies a difference between stnkmg a com and moulding 
a forgmg. A large amount of metal is squeezed out beyond the 
concavity of the forging dies, and this would, if allowed to flow 
over between the joints, prevent the dies from being closed on 
the forgmg There are two methods adopted for removing this 
“ fin,” or “ flash ” as it is termed, one being that of suppression, 
applicable to circular work, the other that of stnpping, applied 
to almost all other cases 

The suppres^on of fin means that the cimular bar is rotated in the 
d es (fig 14) through a small arc, alternating between every few 
blows, with the result that the fin is oblitomted immediately when 
fomed, this hemg done at the same time that reduction of section 
is bemg effected over a portion or the whole of the bar. 

Stxlppiag ipeans that when a considfirable amount of fin has 



been formed, it is removed by laymg the forging on a die pierced 
right through with an 0|>emng of the same shape find area as the 
forging, and then dealing the forging a blow with the hammer 
The forgmg is thus knocked through the die, leaving the severed 
or stripped fin behmd The 
forgmg 18 then returned to 

the dies and again treated, vl # 

and the stnpping may be M / 

repeated twice, or even L , 

oftener, before the forgmg 
can be completed 
Figs 15 and 16 illnstrate 
the bottom dies of a set for 
forgmg in a particular form 
of eye, the top dies being of 
exactly the same shape The 
first operation takes place in — 
fig 13, m which a bar of 
metal is reduced to a globular 
and cylindncal form, being 
constantly rotated mean- 
while The shank portion is 
then drawn down m the 
^rallel recess to the left 

The shape of the eve is com- | — ' " * \ 

pleted in fig 16, and the pji, 

shank in the recess to the left 


of that B*ig 17 shows how a lever is stamped between top and 
bottom dies The hole in the larger boss is lormed by punching, 
the punches nearly meeting m the centre, and the centre for the hole 
to be dnlled subsequently in the smaller boss is located by a comcal 
projection in the top die 
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It is evident that the methods of die forgmg, though only explamed 
here m barest outline, constitute a prmciple of extensive apphcation. 

An intricate or ornamental forging, which might occupy a smith a 
quarter of a day m making at the anvil, can often be produced m 
dies withm five minutes (fig 18) On the other hand, there is the 
cost of the preparation of the dies, which is often heavy, so that the 
question of method is resolved into the relative one of the cost of 
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dies, distributed over the number of identical forgings required 
From this pomt of view it is clear that given say a thousand forgings, 
ordered all alike, the cost of even expensive dies distributed over 
the whole becomes only an infinitesimal amount per forgmg 
There is, further, tne very important fact that forgings which 
are produced in dies are uniform and generally of more exact dimen- 
sions than anvil-made artiicles This is seen to be an advantage 
when forgings have to be tumed or otherwise tooled m the engm«er*b 
machine shop, since it lessens the amount of work required there 
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Yet 4ie iorfm is a very elesdc system, aad hembi Ues 
much of its value Though it reaches its highest development when 
thousands of similar pieces are wanted* H is also adimtable to n 
^ . iiumdred, or even to a dosen, siim^ur forginfs. 

In'Such cases economy is su-ured by using dies 
of a veiy cheap character , or, by employing 
I I ) such dies as supplementary to anvil wodr for 

X effecting neat fimsh to more precise dimen- 
> _ u-jr jjg ensured at the anvil In 

/I the first case use is made of dies of cast iron 
/ 4 moulded from iMittems (Sg jo) instead of 

^ J having their malnccs laiborioujdy cat m steel 

I / witli drills, (cliiscls and miUmg tools. In the 
1 1/ second, ptehmmary drawing down is done 

'[ fy*"' under the steam hammer, and bending and 

L—y welding at the anvil, or under the steam 

Flo. X 9< hammer, until the forging are broughtapproxi- 

matclv to tlieir iuuu shape and dimensions. 
Then they are reheated and inserted in tlic dies, when a few blows 
under the steam or drop hammer suffice to impart a neat and accurate 
finish 

The limitations of -dm forging are clucfiy those due to large dimen- 
sions The system is most successful for the smaU(*st forcings and 
dies which can be handled by one man without the ass&tanco of 
cranes , and massive iorgjUig^ are not required in such large numbers 
as are those of small dirnii^ But there arc many large articles 
manuiscUurod which do not strictly come under the term forgings, 
m which the aid of dies actuated by powerful hydranhe presses is 
utihzed These include work th.it is bent, drawn and shaped 
from steel pUto, of wJiich the fittings of riailway wagons constitute 
by far the largest proportion Ihe dies used for some of these arc 
massive, and a fiuigle scpuceze from the ram of the hydraulic press 
employed bends the steel plate betwa<*n the dies to miapo at once 
Fairly massive foT|(iugsarc also produerd in these presses 

Die forging m its highest developments invades the craft of the 
skilled smiilu 5n shops where it is adopted entirely, tlw only 
craftsmen rc<iuirod are the few who have general charge of the 
shops. The men who at t end to tl« maenmes are not smiths, 
but unskilled helpers (J G H ) 

FORK (Lat. furca), an implement formed of two or more 
prongs at the end of a shaft or handle, the most familiar type 
of which IS the table-fork for use in eating In agriculture and 
horticulture the fork is used for pitching hay, and other green 
crops, manure, 8 ic ; jconuaonly this has two prongs, ** tines ** ; 
for digging, breaking up surface soil, preparing for hand weeding 
and for planting the thrcc-pronged fork is used. The word is 
also applied to many olijects which are characterized by branching 
ends, as the tuning-fork, with two branching metal prongs, 
which on being strudk vibrates and gives a musical note, used to 
give a standard «of pitch ; to the branching into two stream > 
of a river, or the juACtion where a tnbutary runs into the mom 
river; and m the fiuman body^ to that part where the l^s 
branch off from the trunk 


The furt-a, two pieces of wood fastened together in the form 
of the letter A, was used by the Romans as an instrument of 
punishment It was placed over the shoulders of the criminal, 
and his hands were fastened to it, condemned slaves were com- 
pelled to carry it about with them, and those sentenced to be 
flogged would be tied to it , crucifixions were sometimes carried 
out on a similar shaped instrument From the great defeat of 
the Romans by tJic bamnites at the battle of the Caudine Forks 
{Furadae Catidtmt), a narrow gorge, where the \anquished 
were compelled to pass under the yoke (jugum), as a sign of 
submission, the eacpression “ to pass through or under the forks ” 
has been loosely used of such a disgraceful surrender The 
** forks in any allusion to this defeat should refer to the topo- 
graphical name and not to the jugim, which consisted of two 
upright spears with a third placed transversely as a cross-bar. 

FORKEL, JOHANN NIK0LATI5 (1749-1818), German 
musician, was born on the 22nd of February 1749 at Meeder 
m Coburg. He was the son of a cobbler, and as a practical 
musiciftn, especially as a pianoforte player, achieved some 
eminence ; but his claims to a more ?,bidwg name rest chiefly 
upon his literary skill and deep research/as anhistormn of musical 
scienoe and htmture He was an entbunafitic admirer of J. 8. 
Bach, whose music he did much to populanzc. His Hbraiyj 
which was accumulated with cam and discriminatipn at 


when rare books were cheap, forms a^ variable portion of tbe 
royal hbrary in Berim and also of the librn^ of ihe Kbaq^ndier 
Institut fur Kirehenmuiiik He was olganiaft to the utiiveraiHy 
church jof Cflttingen, obtained the degree pf dpetorof pbilosop^^ 
and in 1778 beeme musical direotpr of the umvenuty He died 
at Gottingen on the 20th of March z8i8. Ihe following is a Sst 
of his principal works • Vber die Tkeorte der Mtmk (Gottingen, 
1777); Musikahschkrtttsche Bthltothek(fioihe^,J*j 1 %) i AUgemeine 
GesekkkU der {Leipzig, 1788). The last is his most im- 
portant work. He also wrote a DtcHotmy of Musical Literature, 
which is full of valuable material To his musical compositions, 
which are numerous, little interest is to-day to be attached. 
But It is worth noting that he wrote vanations on the English 
national anthem “ save the king lor the clavichord, and 
•that Abt Vogler wrote a sharp criticism on them, which appeared 
at Frankfort in 1793 together with a set of variations as he 


conceived they ought to be written 

FORlI (anc. Forum Livn), a town and episcopal see of Emilia, 
Italy, the capital of the province of Forli, 40 m S.E. of Bologna 
by rail, 108 ft above sea-level Pop. (1901) 15,461 {town); 
43,321 (commune) Forli is situated on the railway between 
Bologna and Rimml. It is connected by steam tramways with 
Ravenna and Meldola, and by a road through the Apennines 
wrth Pontassievc The church of S Mereuriale stands in the 


principal square, and contains, besides paintings, some good 
carved and mlaid choir stalls by Alessandro dei Bigni* The 
facade has been considerably altered, but the campanile, erected 
in 1178-1180, still exists ; it is 252 ft m height, square and built 
of brickwork, and is one of the finest of Lombard campanili 
The pictures in this church are the work of Marco Palmezzano 
(1456-1537) and others ; S Biagio and the municipal picture 
gallery also contain works by him The latter has other interest- 
ing pictures, mduding a fresco representing an apprentice with 
pestle and mortar (Pestapepe), the only authentic work m Forli 
of Melozzo da Forli (143^1494), an eminent master whose style 
was formed under the influence of Piero della Francesca, and 
who was the master of Palmezzano ; the frescoes m the Sforza 
chapel in SS. Biogio e Girolamo are from the former's designs, 
though executed by the latter The church also contams the 
fine tomb (1466) of Bariiara Manfredi The cathedral (Santa 
(Voce) has been almost entirely rebuilt since 1844. llie Palazzo 
del P^esta, now a pnvate house, is a bnck building of the X5th 
century. Tbc citadel (Rocca Ravaldina), constructed alxiut 
1360-1370, and later rebuilt, is now used as a prison Flavio 
Biondp, the first Renaissance wntcr on the topography of ancient 
Rome (1388-1463), was a native of Forli. 

Of the ancient Forum Livii, which lay on the Via Aemilia, 
hardly anything is known In the 12 th century we find Forli 
in league witli Ravenna, and in the 13th the imperial count of 
the province of Romagna resided there In 1275 Forli defeated 
Bologna with great loss. Martin IV sent an army to besiege 
It m 1282, which was driven out after severe fighting in the streets ; 
but the town soon afterwards surrendered In the 14th and 
15th centuries it was under the government of the Ordelafii ; 
and in 1500 was taken by Caesar Borgia, despite a determined 
resistance by Catenna Sforza, widow of Girolamo Riario ForH 
finally became a part of the papal state in 1504 (T As ) 
FORUMPOPOU (anc Forum Poptllit), a village of Emuia, 
Italy, m the province of Forli, fiom which it is 5 m. S E. by rail, 
105 ft. above sea-level. Pop. (1901) 2299 (town); 5795 (com- 
mune). The ancient Forum Popillii, a station on the Via Aemiha, 
was destroyed by Grimuald in 672. Whether its site is occupied 
by the present town is not certain ; the former should perhaps 
be sought a mile or so farther to the S.£ , where were found most 
of the inscriptions of which the place of discovery is certain. 
Forhmpopoli was again destroyed by Cardinal Albomoz m 1360, 
and rebuilt by Smibalda Ordclaffi, who constructed the woll- 
preserved medieval caslle (1380), rectangular with fiaur circular 
towers a t the comers. (T. As ) 

FORIXffIN IVOPI 1 (thropigh Dutch vefloren 1u>op, vcom Ger^ 
veflorene Btaufe^^ lost troqp ” , heqp^^’ neiqg 

lent 411 97th emtoj to body toeops ” ; ibe £«ch 
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^qmyalont h emfanis pirius),9L military tetm<Bometime8 shortened 
to ** forlom used in the i6th and xyth centuries for a body 
of troo|)8 thrown out m front of the line of battle to engage the 
hostile line, somewhat after the fashion of skirmishers, though 
they were always solid closed bodies. These troops ran great 
nsks, because they were often trapped between the two lines of 
battle as the latter closed upon one another, and fired upon or 
ridden down by their friends ; further, their mission was to 
facilitate the attacks of their own main body by striking the 
first blow agamst or meeting the first shock of the fresh and 
unshaken enemy In the foUowing century ^x8th), when lines 
of masses were no longer employed, a thin line of skimushers 
alone preceded the three-deep line of battle, but the term 
** forlorn hope ” continued to be used for picked bodies of men 
entrusted with dangerous tasks, and in particular for the storming 
party at the assault of a fortress In this last sense “ forlorn 
hope ” IS often used at the present time The misutidcrstandmg 
of the word “ hope ’’ has led to various applications of forlorn 
hope,” such as to an enterprise offering bttle chance of success, 
or, further stall from the ori^nal meanu^, to the faint or desperate 
hope of such sticoess. 

FORM (Lat. forma), in general, the external shape, appearance, 
configuration of an object, in contradistinction to the matter of 
which It is composed, ^us a speech may contain excellent 
arguments, — ^the maUer may be good, while the styles grammar, 
arrangement, — the formas had The term, with it^ adjective 
“ formal ” and the denved nouns “ formality ” and “ formalism,” 
is hence contemptuously used for that which is superficifid, 
unessential, hjrpocritical : chap. xxiiL of MattheVs gospel is 
a classical instance of the distinction between the formalism 
of the Pharisaic code and genuine religion. With this may be 
compared the popular phrases ** good form ” and “ bad form ” 
applied to behaviour in soaety . so “ format ” (from the French) 
IS technically used of the shape and size, e g of a book (octavo, 
quarto, &c ) or of a cigarette. The word “ form ” is also applied 
to certain definite objects * in prmting a body of type secured 
m a diase for prmting at one impression (** form ” or “ forme ”) , 
a bench without a l^k, such as is used in schools (perhaps to 
be compared with G. Fr. s*asseotr en forme, to sit in a row) , a 
mould or shape on or m which an object is manufactured , the 
lair or nest of a hare. From its use in the sense of regulated order 
comes the application of the term to a class m a school (** sixth 
form,” “ fifth form,” &c ) ; this sense lias been explained without 
sufficient ground as due to the idea of all children m the same 
class sitting on a single form (bench). 

The word has been used tedinically m philosophy with various 
shades of meaning Thus it is used to translate the Platonic 
iSea, €^$ 09 , the permanent reality which makes a thmg what 
It IS, m ( ontrast with the particulars which are finite and subject 
to change Whetlier Plato understood these forms as actually 
existent apart from all the particular examples, or as being of the 
nature of immutable physical laws, is matter of discussion For 
practical purposes Aristotle was the first to distinguish between 
matter (i5A.»;) and form (cZSos) To Aristotle matter is the 
undifferentiated primal clement • it is rather that from which 
things develop (v 7 roK€ifi€vov, Sui^afiis) than a thing in itself 
(ivepyeia). The development of particular things from this 
germmal matter consists in differentiation, the acquiring of 
particular forms of which the knowable universe consists (cf 
Causation for the Aristotelian “ formal cause ”). The perfection 
of the form of a thing is its entelechy (cwXcxcta) m virtue of 
which It attains its fullest realization of function (De antma, 
11. 2, ^ pkv Svva/A*s, rJk €tBo^ iyT€Xix€ia). Thus the 
entelechy of the body is the soul. The origm of the differentia- 
tion process is to be sought m a “ prime mover ” (wpQrov kwovv), 
i,e pure form entirely separate (x^parriv) from all matter, 
eternal, unchangeable, operating not by its own activity but by 
the impulse which its own absolute existence exates m matter 
(&9 ept&fAivov, ov Kivoi 6 /jbevop). The Aristotelian conception of 
form was nominally, though perhaps in most cases unmtelligently, 
adopted by the Scholastics, to wnom, however, its origin m the 
observation of the physical universe was an entirely lorwn 


idea. Ihe most remarkable adaptation is probably that of 
Aquinas, who distinguisbed the spiritual world with its sub^ 
sistent forms (f&rmtuf separatae) from the material with its 
“ inherent forms ” which exist only in combination with matter 
Bacon, retummg to the physical standpoint, maintained that all 
true research must be devoted to the discovery of the real nature 
or essence of things His induction searches for the true form ** 
of light, heat and so forth, analysing the external '' form ” given ( 
m perception into simpler “ forms ” and their “ differences.” 
Thus he would collect all possible instances of hot things, and 
discover that which is piesent m all, excluding all thu2»e qualities 
which belong acadentaily to one or more of the examples 
investigated : the form ” of heat is the residuum common to 
all. Kant transferred the term from the ob^tivc to the sub- 
jective sphere All percqition is necessarily conditioned by 
pure “ forms of sensibility,” n e space and tune whatever is 
perceived is perceived as having special and temporal relations 
(see Space and Tims ; Kant) These forms are not obtained 
by abstraction from sensible data, nor are they stnctly speaking 
innate : they are obtained ** by the very action of the mind from 
the co-ordmation of its sensation ” 

FORMALIN, or Formaldehyde, CH2O or H*CHO, the first 
memlier of the senes of saturated ahpliatic aldehydes It is 
most readily prepared by passing the vapour of methyl alcohol, 
mDoed with air, over b^ted copper or platinum. In order to 
collect the formaldehyde, the vapour is condensed and absorbed^ 
either m water or alcohol It may also be obtained, although 
only in small quantities, by the distillation of calcium formate 
At ordinary temperatures formaldehyde is a gas possessing 
a pungent smell ; it is a strong antiseptic and disinfectant^ 
a 40 % solution of the aldehyde in water or methyl alcol^ 
sold as formalin, being employed as a deodorant, fungicide 
and preservative. It is not possible to obtain the alde- 
hyde in a pure condition, smee it readily polymerizes. It is 
a strong reducing agent, it combmes with ammonia to form 
hexamethylene ietramine, (CH2)flN4, and easily “ condenses ” 
in the presence of many bases to produce compounds which 
apparently belong to the sugars {q v ). It renders glue or gelatin 
msoluble m water, and is used in the coal-tar colour industry 
m the manufacture of para-rosanilinc, pyronmes and rosaminiea. 
Several polymers have been described. Para-formaldehyde, or 
tnoxymethylene, obtained by concentratmg solutions of form- 
aldehyde tn vacuo, is a white crystalime solid, which sublimes at 
about loo® C. and melts at a somewhat higher temperature, 
changing back mto the original form It is msoluble in cold 
water, sdcohol and ether, A diformaldehydc is supposed to 
separate as white fiokes when the vapour is passed into chloro- 
form (Korber, Pharm Zeti , 1)904, xlix p 609) ; F. Auerbach 
and H Barschall (CAm Zentr , 1907, 11 p. 1734) obtained three 
polymers by acting with concentrated sulphuric acid on solutions 
of formaldehyde, and a fourth by heating one of the forms so 
obtained The strength of solutions of formaldehyde may be 
ascertained by the addition of excess of standard ammonia to the 
aldehyde solution (hexamethylene tetramme bemg formed), 
the excess of ammonia being then estimated by titration with 
standard acid On the formation of formaldehyde by the 
oxidation of methane at high temperatures, see W A. Bone 
{Joum, Chem Soc,, 1902, 81, p 535 , 1903, 83, p. 1074). Form- 
^dehyde also appears to be a reduction product of carbon 
dioxide (see Annual Reports of the Chemical Soaety) 

FORMAN, ANDREW (r. 1465-1521); Scottish ecclesiastic, was 
educated at the university of bt Andrews and entered the service 
of King James IV about 1489 He soon earned the favour of 
this king, who treated him with great generosity and who on 
several occa (ions sent him on important embassies to the English, 
the French and the papal courts In 1501 he became bishop of 
Moray and in July 1513 Louts XII of France secured his appomt- 
ment as archbishop of Bourges, while pope Julius II promised 
to make him a cardmal In 1514 dunng a long absence from his 
own land Forman was nominated by Pope I^o X to the vacant 
archbishopric of St Mdrews and was made papal legate in 
Scotland, but it was some time before he secured possession of 
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the see owing to the attermts of Henry VIII to subject Scotland 
to England and to the efforts of his rivals^ Gavin Douglas, the 
poet, and John Hepburn, prior of St Andrews, and their sup- 
porters Eventually, however, he resigned some of his many 
benefices, the holding of which had made him unpopular, and 
through the good offices of the regent, John Stewart, duke of 
Albany, obtained the coveted archbishopric and the primacy 
of Scotland Afterwards he was one of the vice-regents of the 
kingdom and he died on the nth of March 1521 As archbishop 
he issued a series of constitutions which are pnnted m J Robert- 
son^s Conctlta ScoUae (1866) Mr Andrew Lang (fitstory oj 
Scotland, vol 1 ) describes horman as “ the Wolsey of Scotland, 
and a fomentcr of the war which ended at Hodden/* 

See the biography of the archbishop wluoh forms vol. ii of Th$ 
Afchhtshops of St Andrews, by J. Herkless and R. K Hannay (1909) 

FORMAN, SIMON (X552-1611), English physician and astro- 
loger, was bom m 1552 at Quidham, a small village near Wdton, 
Wiltshire At the age of fourteen he became apprentice to a 
druggist at Salisbury, but at the end of four years he exchanged 
this profession for that of a schoolmaster Shortly afterwards 
he entered Magdalen College, Oxford, where he studied chiefly 
medicine and astrology After continuing the same studies in 
Holland he commenced practice as a physician in Philpot Lane, 
London, but as he possessed no diploma, he on this account 
underwent more than one term of imprisonment Ultimately, 
however, he obtained a diploma from Cambridge university, 
and established himself as a physician and astrologer at Lambeth, 
where he was consulted, especially as a physician, by many 
persons of rank, among others by the notorious countess of 
Essex. He expired sucklenly while crossing the Thames m a 
boat on the 12th of September 1611 

A list of Forman's woiks on astrology is given in Bliss's edition 
of the AUienae Oxomenses , many of his MS works are contamed 
in tlic Bodleian 1 ibrary, the British Museum and the Plymouth 
library A Hrtef Desert of the horman MSS tn the Public 
I tbrary, Plymouth, was pubUshod in 1853 

FORMBRBT, a hrench architectural term for the wall-nb 
carrying the web or filling-in of u vault {qv) 

FORMBY, JOHANN HBINRICH SAMUBL (171X-1797X 
Franco-German author, was born of French parentage at Berlm 
on the 31st of May 17x1 He was educated for the ministry, and 
nt the age of twenty became pastor of the hrench church at 
Brandenliurg Having in 1736 accepted the invitation of a 
congregation m Berlin, he was in the following year chosen pro- 
fessor of rhetoric in the i^rench college of lliat city and m 1739 
professor of philosophy On the organization of the academy 
of Berlin in 1744 he was named a member, and in 1748 became 
Its perpetual secretary. He died at Berlm on the 7th of March 
1797 His principal works are La Belle Wolfiemie (1741-1750, 
fi vols ), a kind of novel wntten with the view of enforcing the 
precepts of the Wolfian philosophy , Btblwthique enUque, ou 
rnemotres pour sermr d Vhisiotre htt^rairc anaenne et moderne 
(1746); Le Phtlosophe chrHten (1750), U£mtle chretten {1^64), 
intended as an answer to the imtle of Rousseau , and Souvenirs 
d'un citoyen (Berlin, 1789) He also published an immense 
number of contemporary memoirs m the transactions of the 
Berlm Academy 

FORMIA (anc Formtae, called Mola di Gaeta until recent 
times), a town of Campania, Italy, in the province of Caserta, 
from which it is 48 m W N W by rail. Pop. (X901) 5514 
(town), 8452 (commune) It is situated at the N W extremity 
of the Bay of Gaeta, and commands beautiful views It lay on 
the ancient Via Appia, and was much frequented as a resort by 
wealthy Romans There was considerable imperial property 
liere and along the coast as far as Sperlonga, and there are 
numerous remains of ancient villas along the coast and on the 
slopes above it. 'Die so-called villa of Cicero contains two well- 
preserved nympkaea with Doric architecture Its site is now 
occupied by the villa Caposele, once a summer residence of the 
kings of Naples There are many other modem villas, and the 
sheltered hillsides (for the mountains rise abruptly behind the 
town) are covered with lemon, orange and pome^anate gardens 
Tlie now deserted promontory of the Monte Scaun to the E is 
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also covered with remains of ancient villas ; the hiU is crowned 
by a large tomb, known as Torre Giano To the £ at Scaun is 
a large villa with substructions m Cyclopean ” work. The 
ancient Formiae was, according to the legend, the home of the 
Laestrygones, and later a Spartan colony Bsd rl eiof>fMv, 

Strabo v 3 6, p. 233). It was a Volscian town, and, like Fundi, 
received the emtas stne suffragto from Rome in 338 (or 332 b c.) 
because the passage through its temtory had always been secure 
This was strategi^ly important for the Romans, as the militar\' 
road definitely constructed by Appius Claudius m 312 b c., still 
easily traceable by its remains, and m part followed by the 
high-road, traversed a narrow pass, which could easily be blocked, 
between Fundi and Formiae. In 188 b.c , with Fundi, it received 
the fall citizenship, and, like it, was to a certain extent under 
the control of a praejectus sent from Rome, though it retamed 
Its three aediles Mamurra was a native of Formia Cicero 
possessed a favounte villa here, and was murdered m its vicmity 
in 43 B c , but neither the villa nor the tomb can be identifled 
with any certainty It was devastated by Sextus Pompeius, 
and became a colony, with duovtrt as chief magistrates,^ under 
Hadrian. Portus Caictac (the modern Gaeta) was dependent 
upon it 

See T Ashby, ** Dessins in^dits de Carlo Labruzasi," in Milanges 
de Vlcole frangatse de Rome (1903), 410 seq (T. As ) 

FORMIC ACID» H2CO2 or H*COOH, the first member of the 
senes of aliphatic monobasic acids of the general formula 
CnH2n02 It IS distinguished from the other members of the 
senes by certain characteristic properties, for example, it 
shows an aldchydic character m reducing silver salts to metallic 
silver, and it does not form an acid chloride or an acid anhydnde 
Its nitrile (prussic acid) has an acid character, a property not 
possessed by the nitriles of the other members of the senes , 
and, by the abstraction of the elements of water from the acid, 
carbon monoxide is produced, a reaction which finds no parallel 
in the higher members of the senes. Finally, formic acid is, as 
shown by the determination of its affinity constant, a much 
stronger acid than the other acids of the senes It occurs 
naturally in red ants (Lat formica), in stinging nettles, m some 
mineral waters, in animal secretions and in muscle It may be 
prepared artificially by the oxidation of methyl alcohol and of 
formaldehyde, by the rapid heating of oxalic acid (J Gay- 
Lussac, Ann chtm pkys , 1831 [2] 46, p 218), but best by heating 
oxalic acid with glycerin, at a temperature of 100-1x0® C (M 
Berthelot, Ann , 1856, 98, p 139) In this reaction a glycerol 
ester is formed as an intermediate product, and undergoes 
decomposition by the water which is also produced at the same* 
time. 

C8H»(0H), + HoCA = C,Hft(OH)- OCHO + 00^+ H 3 O 
CjHb(OH) 30 CHO + Hp - C8H5(0H)3+ HfiOj 

Many other synthetical processes for the production of the acid 
or Its salts are known Hydrolysis of hydrocyanic acid by means 
of hydrochlonc acid yields formic acid Chloroform boiled with 
alcohohe potash forms potassium formate (J Dumas, Berzelius 
Jahresbenchte, vol I5» P 371)1 a somewhat similar decomposition 
bemg shown by chloral and aqueous potash (} v Xacbig, Ann , 
1832, 1, p 198) Formates are also produced by the action of 
moist carbon monoxide on soda lime at 190-220® C (V Merz and 
J Tibi9ira, Ber , 1880, 13, p 23 , A Gcuther, Ann , 1880, 202, 
1) 317), or by the action of moist carbon dioxide on potassium 
(H Kolbe and R Schmitt, Ann, 1861, 119, p 251) H Moissan 
(Comptes rend , 1902, 134, p 261) prepared potassium formate by 
passmg a current of carbon monoxide or carbon dioxide over heated 
potassium hydnde, 

KH + COa=KHCOa and KH + aC0 = KUC09+C 

A concentrated acid may be obtained from the diluted acid either 
by neutrahzation with soda, the sodium salt thus obtamed bemg 
then dried and heated with the equivalent quantity of anhydrous 
oxahe acid (Lonn, Bull soc chtm , 37, p 104), or the lead or copper 
salt may be decomposed by dry sulphuretted hydrogen at 130® C 
L Maquenne [Bull soc chtm , 1888, 50, p 662) distils the commercial 
acid, tn vacuo, with concentrated suTphunc acid below 75® C 

Formic acid is a colourless, sharp-smelling liquid, which crystal- 
lizes at 0® C , melts at 8 6® C and boils at 100^8® C. Its specific 
gravity is x 22 (20®/4®) It is miscible m all proportions with water, 
alcohol and ether 'When heated with zme dust, the acid decomposes 
into carbon monoxide and hydrogen. The sodium and potassium 
salts, when heated to 400® C , give oxalates and carbonates of the 
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allodi metals, but the magnesium, calcium bancm salts yield 
carbonates only. The free acid, when heated with concentrated 
sulphunc acid, is decomposed into water and pure carbon monmdde , 
when heated with mtnc aci^ it is oxidised first to oxalic acid and 
finally to carbon dioxide Ine salts of the acid are known as /or- 
maiest and are mostly soluble in water, those of silver and lead bourn 
the least soluble They crystallize well and are readily decomposed 
Concentrated sulphuric acid converts them mto Sulphates, with 
simultaneous liberation of carbon monoxide The calcium salt, 
when lieatod with the calcium salts of higher homologues, nves 
aldehydes The silver and mercury salts, when heated, yield the 
metal, with hbcration of carbon dioxide and formation of free 
ormic acid ; and the ammonium salt, when distilled, gives some 
formamide, HCONH, The esters of the acid may be obtamed 
by distilling a mixture of the sodium or potassium salts and the 
corresponding alcohol with hydrochloric or sultfiiunc acids 

Formamtde, HCONH^, is obtained by heatmg ethyl formate with 
ammoma , by heating ammonium formate with urea to 140® C , 

2HCO ONH 4 +CO{NH«)a“- 2 HCONHa+ 

by heating ammonium formate m a sealed tube for some hours at 
230^ C , or by the action of sodium amalgam on a solution of 
potassium Cyanate (H Basarow, Bet , 1871, 4, p 409) It is a liquid 
which boils tn vacuo at 150^, but at 192-193** C under ordinary 
atmosphenc pressure, v ith partial decomposition mto carbon 
monoidde ana ammonia 11 dissolves mcrcunc oxide, with the 
formation of mercunc formamide, (HCONH)gHg 

FORMOSA^ a northern ternloiy of the Ai^gentme republic, 
bounded N. by Bohvia, N.E. and E by Paraguay, S. by 
the Chaco Terntory, and W. by Salta, with the Pilcomayo 
and Bermejo forming its northern and southern boundaries 
Estimated area, 41,402 sd m It is a vast plain, sloping gently 
to the S E , covered with marshes and tropical forests Very 
little IS known of it except small areas along the Bermejo and 
Paraguay rivers, where attempts have been made to form 
settlements. The unexplored interior is still occupied by tnbes 
of wild Indians. The climate is hot, tlie summer tempera- 
ture rismg to a maximum of 104^ F. Timber-cutting is the 
principal occupation of the settlers, though stock-raising and 
agriculture engage some attention in the settlements on the 
Paraguay. The capital, Formosa (founded 1879), is a small 
settlement on the Paraguay with a population of about 1000 m 
1900. The settled population of the territory was 4829 m 1895, 
which It was estimated had increased to 13,431 m 1905 The 
nomadic Indians are estimated at 8000. 

FORMOSA (called Taiwan by the Chinese, and following 
them by the Japanase, into whose possession it came after their 
war with China in 1895), an island in the western Pacific Ocean, 
between the Southern and the Eastern China Sea, separated 
from the Chinese mainland by the Formosa Strait, which has 
a width of about 90 m m its narrowest part. The island is 
225 m long and from 60 to 80 m broad,hasacoast-lmemeasurmg 
731 m., an area of 13,429 sq. m — being thus nearly the same 
size as Kiushiu, the most southern of the four chief islands 
forming the Japanese empire proper — and extends from 20® 56' 
to 25° 15' N. and from 120® to 122® E. It forms part of the long 
Ime of islands which are interposed as a protective barrier 
between the Asiatic coast and the outer Pacific, and is the cause 
of the immumty from typhoons enjoyed by the ports of China 
from Amoy to ^e Yellow Sea. Along the western coast is a low 
plam, not exceeding 20 m. in extreme width , on the east coast 
tibere is a rich plain called Guran, and there are also some fertile 
valleys m the neighbourhood of Karenko and Pman, extending 
up the longitudinal valleys of the rivers Karenko and Pman, 
between which and the east coast the Taito range mtervenes , 
but the rest of the island is mountainous and covered with virgin 
forest In the plams the soil is generally of sand or alluvial 
day, covered in the valleys with a nch vegetable mould The 
scenery^ of Forfiiosa is frequently of majestic beauty, and to 
this it is mdebted for its European name, happily bestowed by 
the early Spanish navigators. 

On the Edition of Formosa to her dominions, Fuji ceased 
to be Japan’s highest mountam, and took the third place on the 
list Mount Morrison (14,270 ft.), which the Japanese re-named 
Nuteka-yama (New High Mountam), stands first, and Mount 
^Ivia (12480 ft.), to which they give the name of Setzu-zan 
i (Snowy Mountain), comes seco^. Mount Morrison stands 


nearly under the Tropic of Cancer. It is not volcanic, but consis t > 
of ai^illaceous schist and quartzite An ascent made by Di 
Honck of the imperial umversity of Japan showed that, up to 
a height of 6000 ft., the mountam is clothed with primeval 
forests of palms, banyans, cork trees, camphor trees, tree ferns, 
interlacing cree^rs and dense thickets of rattan or stretches 
of grass higher than a man’s stature The next interval of xooo 
ft. has gigantic cryptomenas and chamoecyparis , then follow 
pines , then, at a hettht of 9500 ft , a broad plateau, and then 
alternate stretches of grass and forest up to the top, which 
consists of several small peaks. There is no snow. Mount 
Morrison, being surrounded by high ranges, is not a conspicuous 
object. Mount Sylvia lies in 24® 30' N lat. Tliere are marjr 
other mountains of considerable elevation In the north is 
Getsurobi-zan (410X ft ) , and on either side of Setzu-zan, with 
which they form a range runnmg due east and west across the 
island, are Jusampunzan (4698 ft ) and Kali-zan (7027 ft ). 
Twenty-two miles due south of Kali-zan stands Hakumosha-zan 
(5282 ft ), and just 20 m due south of Hakumosha-zan begins 
a chain of three peaks, Suisha-zan (6200 ft ), Hoo-zan (49^8), 
and Nutaka-yama These five mountains, Hari-zan, Hakumosha- 
zan, Suisha-zan, Hoo-zan and Nntaka-yama, stand almost 
exactly under i2x® E. long , in the very centre of the island. But 
the backbone of the island lies cast of them, extending S. from 
Setzu-zan through Gokan-zan, and Noko-zan and other peaks 
and bending SW to Nutaka-yama Yet farther south, and 
still lying in line down the centre of the island, are Sankyakunan- 
zan (3752 ft ), Shurogi-zan (5729 ft ), Poren-zan (4957 ft ), and 
Kado-zan (9055 ft ), and, finally, in the south-east Arugan-zan 
(4985 ft.) These, it will be observed, are all Japanese names, 
and the heights have been determined by Japanese observers 
In addition to these remarkable inland mountains, Formosa's 
eastern shores show magnificent dif! scenery, the bases of the 
hills on the seaside taking the form of almost perpendicular 
walls as high as from 1500 to 2500 ft. Volcanic outbreaks of 
steam and sulphur-sprmgs are found. Owing to the precipitous 
character of the east coast few nvers of any size find tneir way to 
the sea m that direction The west coast, on the contrary, has 
many streams, but the only two of any considerable length 
are Kotansui, which rises on Shurogi-zan, and has its mouth 
at Toko after a course of some 60 m and the Scirakei, which 
rises on Hakumosha-zan, and enters the soa at a point 57 m. 
farther north after a course of 90 m. 

The climate is damp, hot and malarious In the north, the 
dnest and best months are October, November and December , 
in the south, December, January, February and March. The 
sea immediately south of Formosa is the birthplace of innumer- 
able typhoons, but the high mountains of the island protect it 
partially against the extreme violence of the wind. 

Flora aM Fauna — ^The vegetation of the island is charac- 
terized by tropical luxuriance,— the mountainous regions being 
clad with dense forest, in which various species of palim, the 
camphor-tree {Laurus Camphora), and the ^oe are conspicuous. 
Consul R. Swinhoe obtained no fewer than 65 different kmds of 
timber from a large yard in Taiwanfu , and his specimens ate 
now to be seen in the museum at Kew The tree which supplies 
Hie materials for the pith paper of the Chinese is not uncommon, 
and the cassia tree is found m the mountains. Travellers are 
especially struck with the beauty of some of the wild fiowers, 
more especially with the lihes and convolvuluses ; and European 
greenhouses have been ennehed by several Formosan orchids and 
other omamentd plants. The pme-apple grows in abundance 
In the lowlands of the western portion, the Chinese have intro- 
duced a large number of cultivated plants and fruit tr^s Rice 
IS grown in such quantities as to procure for Formosa, in former 
days, the title of the “ granary of China ” , and the sweet potato, 
taro, millet, barley, wheat and maize are also cultivated 
Camphor, sugar, tea, md)go, ground peanuts, jute, hemp, oil 
and rattans are all articles of export. 

The Formosan fauna has been but partially ascertained ; but 
at least three kmds of deer, wild boars, bears, goats, monkeys 
(probably Maeacus speciosus), squirrels, and flying squirrels 
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are fairly common^ and panthers and wild cats are not unfrequent. 
A poisonous but beautiful greeri snake is often mentioned by 
travellers. Pheasants^ ducks^ geese and snipe are abundant, 
and Dr C. Collingwood m his Naturaltsfs Rambles tn ike China 
Seas mentions Ardea prastnosceUs and other species of herons, 
several species of fiy-catchers, kingfishers, shrikes and larks, 
the black drongo, the Cdtylt stnensts and the Pnnia sontians. 
Dogs are kept by the savages for hunting. The horse is hardly 
known, and his place is taken by the ox, wWh » regularly bridled 
and saddled and ridden with all dignity. The rivers and neigh- 
bouring seas seeih to be well stocked with fish, and especial 
mention must be made of the turtles, flying*fish, and brilliant 
coral-fish which swarm in the waters warmed by the Kutosmo 
current, the gulf-stream of the Pacific. Shell-fish form an 
important article of diet to botfi the Chinese and the aborigines 
along the coast — ^a speaes of Cyrena, a species of Tapes f Cyiheraea 
peiechtnna and Modtola tefes being most; abundant 

Population — ^The population of Formosa, according to a 
census in 1904, is estimated at 3,02:2,687, made up as follows . 
aborigines 104,334, Chinese 2,860,574 and Japanese 51,770 
The inhalntants off Formosa may be divided into four classes * 
the Japanese, who are comparatively few, as there has not been 
much tendency to immigration , the Chinese, many of whom 
immigrated from the neighbourhood of Amoy and speak the 
dialect of that district, while others were Hakkas from the 
vicimty of Swatow, the subjugated aborigmes, who largety 
intermingled with the Chmese , and the rmcivilixed aborigines 
of the eastern region who reftise to recognize authority and 
cany on raids as opportunity occurs The semi-civihsed 
aborigines, who adopted the Chmese language, dress and customs, 
were called Pe-pa-hwan (An^ee Pepo-hoans), while their 
wilder brethren bear the name of Chin-hwan or ** gieen savages,’^ 
otherwise Sheng-fan or ** wild savages '' They appear to bdbng 
to the Malay stock, and thehr language bears out the supposition 
They are broken up into almost countless tribes and dans, 
many of which number only a few hundred individuals. Mid 
their language consequently presents a variety of dialects, of 
which no classification has yet been effected : in the district 
of Posia alone a member of the Presbyterian mission distm- 
guibhed eight different mutually unmtclltgible dialects The 
people themselves are described as of middle height, broad- 
chested and muscular, with remarkabbr large hands and feet, 
the eyes large, the forehead round, and not narrow or receding 
in many instances, the nose broad, the mouth large and disfigwed 
with betel ” The custom of tattooing is universal In the north 
of the island at least, the dead are burred in a sitting posture 
under the bed on which they have expired Petty wars are 
extremely common, not only along the Chinese frontiers, but 
between the neighbouring claas , and the heads of the slain are 
carefully preserved as trophies In some districts the young 
men and boys sleep in the skull-chambers, in order that ^ey 
may be inspired with courage Many of the tnbes that had 
least intercourse with the Chmese show a ccmsideraUe amount 
of skill m the arts of civilization The use of Manchester prints 
and other European goods is fairly general ; and the women, 
who make a fine native cloth from hemp, introduce coloured 
threads from the foreign stuffs, so as to produce ornamental 
devices The office of chieftain is sometimes held by women 
ITie chief town is Taipe (called by the Japanese Taihoku), 
which is on the Tam$ui-yei river, and has a population of about 
118,000, including 5850 Japanese Taipe may be said to have 
two ports , one, Tamsui, at the mouth of the nver Tamsui-yei, 
10 m distant on the north-west coast, the other Kdung (called 
by the Japanese Kiirun), on the north-east shore, with which 
It IS connected by rail, a run of some 18 m. The foreign settle- 
ment at Tame lies outside the walls of the city, and is called 
Twatutia (Taitotei by the Japanese) Kelung (the ancient 
Pekiang) is an excellent harbour, and the scenery is very beauti- 
ful There are coal-mines m the neighbourhood Tamsui 
{called Tansui by the Japanese) 1$ usudly termed Kobe by 
ttforeigners. It is the site of the first foreign settlement, has a 
^pioation of about 7000, but cannot be made a good harbour 


without considerable expenditure. Oti the west coast there ie 
no place of any importance unul reaching Anping (^3* N. fet ), 
a port where a few Ic^eign merchants reside for me sake of ihe 
sugar trade. It i8> an uxdovely place, surrounded 1:^ mud fiats, 
and a hotbed of malaria. It has a population of 4000 Chinese 
and 20Q Japanese. At a distance of some 2} m inland is the 
former capital of Formosa, the walled city of Tainan, which has 
a population of 100,000 Chmese, 2300 Japanese, and a few 
British merchants and missionaries. Connected with Anping 
by rail (26 m ) and lying south of it is Takau, a treaty port.^ It 
h^ a population of 6800, and is prettily situated on two sides 
of a large lagoon Six miles inland from Takau is a prosperovii 
Chmese town called Fengshan (Japanese, Hozan). The anchor* 
ages on the east coast are Soo, Karenko and Pman, which do 
not call for special notice. Forty-seven m east of the extreme 
south coast there is a little island called Botel-tobago (Japanese, 
Koto-sho), which uses to a height of 1914 ft. and is inhabited 
by a tnbe whose customs differ essentially from those of the 
natives on the mam island. 

AdmtmsiraUon and Cowmtfce island mi treated as an 
outlpng territory , it has not been brought within the full 
purview of the J apanese constitution Its affairs are administered 
by a governor-general, who is also commander-in-chief of the 
forces, by a bureau of civil government, and by three prefectural 
governors, below whom are the heads of twenty territorial 
divisions called eko ; its finances are not included m the general 
bu^et of the Japanese empire , it is garrisoned by a mixed 
brigade taken from the home divisions ; and its currency is on 
a sdver basis One of the first abuses with which the Japanese 
had' to deal was the excessive use of opium by the Chinese 
settlers. To interdict the importation of the drug altogether, 
as IS done in Japan, was the step advocated by Japanese public 
opinion. But, itifiuenced by medical views and by the almost 
insuperable diffieulty of enforcing any drastic miport veto m 
the face of Formosa^ large commumcations by junk with Chma, 
the Japanese finally adopted the middle course of licensing the 
preparation and sale of the drug, and limiting its use to persons 
in receipt of medical sanction Under the administration of Uie 
Japanese the island has been largely developed. Among other 
mdustries gold-mining is advancing rapidly. In iqo2 48,400 
oz of gold representing a value of £168,626 were obtained from 
the mmes and alluvial washings Coal is also found m large 
quantities near Kelung and' sulphur springs exist m the north, 
of the island. 

An extensive scheme of railway construction has been planned, 
the four main Imcs projected being (i) from Takau to Tainan , 
(2) from Tainan to Kagi , (3) from Kagi to Shoka ; and (4) from 
Shoka to Kelung ; threse four foiming, in effect, a mam trunk 
road running from the south-west to the north-east, its course 
being along the foot of the mountains that border western 
coast-plains The Takau-Taman section ^26 m ) was opened to 
traffic on the 3rd of November 1900, and by 1905 the whole Ime 
of 259 m was pracrically complete Harbour improvements also 
are projected, but m Formosa, as in Japan proper, paucity of 
capital constitutes a fatal obstacle to rapid d^elopment. 

There are thirteen ports of export and import, but 75 % of the 
total busmess is done at Tamsm. Tea and camphor are the 
staple exports The greater part of the former g<oes to Amoy 
for re-sfc'qnnent to the west, but it is believed that if harbour 
improvements were effected at Tamsui so as to render it accessible 
for oceau'^eing steamers, shipments would be made thence disect 
to New York. The caim^^or trade being a goveminent monopoly^ 
the quantity exported » under strict control 

History . — ^The island of Formosa must have been known fvota 
a very early date to the Gimese who were established in the 
Pescadores The mhabitants are mentioned m the official woiiks 
of the Yuan dynast^ as Tung-fan or eastern barbarians ; and 
under the Ming dynasty the island begms to appear as Kjlung. 
Tn the beginning of the i6th century it began to be known So 
the Portuguese and Spanish navigators, and the latter at least 
made some attempts at establishing settlements or imssioiis. 
The Dutch were the first, however, to take footing m the klandi 
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in 1624 they built a fort, Zelandia> on the east coast, isfcire 
subsequently rose the town of Taiwan, and the settlement was 
mamtained for thirty^seven years. the expulsion of the 
Ming dynasty in China, a number of their defeated adherents 
came over to Formosa, and under a leader called in European 
{ accounts Coxinga, succeeded m expelling the Dutch and taking 
possession of a good part of the island In 1682 the Chinese 
of Formosa recognized the emperor K’ang^hi, and the island 
then began to form part of the Chinese empire From the dose 
of the 17th century a long era of conflict ensued between the 
Chinese and the aborigines. A more debased population than 
the peoples thus strutting for supremacy could scarcely be 
conceived The aborigines, Sheng-fan, or ‘^wild savages/* 
deserved the appellation m some respects, for they lived by the 
chase and had little knowledge even of husbandry , while the 
Chmese themselves, uneducated labourers, acknowledged no 
right except that of might. The former were not implacably 
cruel or vindictive. They merely dung to their homesteads, and 
harboured a natural resentment against the raiders who had 
dispossessed them Their disposition was to leave the Chmese m 
unmolested possession of the plam But some of the most 
valuable products of the island, as camphor and rattan, are to be 
found m the upland forests, and the Chinese, whenever they 
ventured too far m search of these products, fell mto ambushes 
of hill-men who neither gave nor sought quarter, and who 
regarded a Chmese skull as a specially attractive article of 
household furniture. A Molent rebellion is mentioned m 1788, 
put down only after the loss, it is said, of 100,000 men by disease 
and sword, and the expenditure of 2,000,000 taels of silver 
Reconciliation never took place on any laige scale, though it is 
true that, m the course of time, some fitful displays of ad- 
mmistrativc abihty on the part of the Chmese, and the openmg 
of partial means of communication, led to the pacification of a 
section of the Sheng-fan, who thenceforth became known as 
Pe-pa-hwan (Pepohoan) 

In the early part of the 19th century the island was chiefly 
known to Europeans on account of the wrecks which took place 
on Its coasts, and tlie dangers that the crews had to run from 
the cannibal propensities of the aborigines, and the almost 
equally cruel tendenaes of tlie Clnnese Among the most 
notable was the loss m 1842 of the British brig “ Ann,” with 
fifty-seven persons on board, of whom forty-three were executed 
at Taichu By the treaty of Tientsin (i860) Taichu was opened 
to European commerce, but the place was found quite unsuitable 
for a port of trade, and the harbour of Tam-sui was selected 
instead From 1859 both Protestant and Presbyterian missions 
were established m the island An attack made on those at 
Feng-shan (Hozan) in 1868 led to the occupation of Fort Zelandia 
and Anping bv Bntish forces , but this action was disapproved 
by tile home government, and the indemnity demanded from 
the Chinese restored In 1874 the island was invaded by the 
Japanese for the purpose of obtaining satisfaction for the murder 
of a shipwrecked crew who had been put to death by one of the 
semi-savage tribes on the southern coast, the Ghmese govern- 
ment being either imable or unwilling to punish the culprits 
A war was averted through the good offices of the British 
minister, Sir T F. Wade, and the Japanese retired on payment 
of an mdemnity of 500,000 taels. The political state of the 
island during these yean was very bad , m a report of 1872 
there IS recorded a proverb among the official classes, “ every 
three yearn an outbreak^ every five a rebellion ** , but subsequent 
to 1877 some improvement was manifested, and pubhc works 
were pushed forward by the Chinese authonties In 1884, m 
the course of belligerent proceedmgs arising out of the Tongking 
dispute, the forts at Kclung on the north were bombarded by 
the French fleet, and the place was captui*ed and held for scene 
months by French troops. An attack on the neighbouring town 
of Tamsui failed, but a semi-blockade of the island was biam- 
tamed by the French fleet durmg the Winter and '^pnng of 
1884-1885. The troops were withdrawn on the conclusion of 
peace in June 1885. 

Ih 1895 the island was eedei) to Japan by the treaty dt 


^moaeaeki as the dose of the Japanese war. Tbe mident 
Chmese officials, however, refused to reccqfnizethe cession, dedhred 
ft repuMic, and prepared to offer resistaince It is even said they 
offered to. twnskr the sovereignty to Great Britain if that 
power would accept it. A formal transfer to Japan waft made 
m June of the same year m pursuance of the treaty, the cereineiiy 
taking place on tioard ship outside Kdung, as the Chinese 
commissioners did not venture to land Ihe Japanese were 
thus left to take possession as best they could, and some four 
months elapsed before they effected a landing on the sooth of 
the island. Takau was bombarded and captured on the T5th of 
October, and the resistance collapsed. Liu Yung-fu, the notori- 
ous Black Flag general, and the back-bone of the resistance, 
sought refuge m flight The general state of the island when the 
Japanese assumed possession was that the plam of Giran on 
the eastern coast and the hill-distncts were inhabited by semi- 
barbarous folk, the western plains by ('hmese of a degraded type, 
and that lietween the two there existed a traditio^ and con- 
tinuous feud, leading to mutual displays of meredess and 
murderous violence By many of these Chinese settlers the 
Japanese conquerors, when they came to occupy the island, 
were regarded m precisely the same light as the Chines© them- 
selves had been regarded from time immemorial by the abon- 
gmes. Insurrections occurred frequently, the insurgents receiv- 
ing secret aid from sympathizers m China, and the difficulties 
of the Japanese being mtreased not only bv thoir ignorance of 
the country, which aliounds m fastnesses where bandits can find 
almost inaccessible refuge, but also by the unwillingness of 
expci icnccd officials to abandon their home p( sts for the purpose 
of taking service in the new territory. 

Bibi KX.RAritY — C Imbault>Huart, Vlle Fortnosc, htsiotre et 
desertptum (Pans, 1803), 4*" . J D Clark, Porfuosa (Shanghai, 
189^)) , W A l»ickenng, Ptoneenttg tn Formosa (I-ondon, 1898) ; 
George Candidius, A Short Account of the Island of Formosa f« the 
l^ndia . , vol 1 , Churchiirs Collectton of Voyages (1744 ) , 
Robert Swinhoc, Notes on the Island 0/ Formosa^ read before the 
Bntish Association (1863) , ( impbcll, “Aboriginal Saxages of 

Formosa,’* Ocean Htghwavs (April 187^) , H J Klaproth, 
de Vtle d$ I ormose^ m^m rel d VAste (tSzd) , Mrs T F Hughes, 
Notes of a StA Years' Restdence tn Formo^ia (London, 1881) , Y 
laktkoshi, Japanese Rule %n Formosa (transl by G Braithwaite) 
(London, 1907) 

FORMOSUS, pope from 891 to 896, the successor of Stephen 
V (or VI ) He first appears in history when, as bishop of Porto, 
he was sent on an embassy to the Bulgarians Having afterwards 
sided with a faction against John Vlll , he was excommunicated, 
and compelled to take an oath never to return to Rome or agam 
to assume his pnestly functions. From this oath he was, however, 
absolved by Marinus, the successor of John VIII , and restored 
to his dignitieb , and on the death of Stephen V. m 891 he was 
chosen pope. At that time the Holy See was engaged m a struggle 
against the oppression of the princes of Spoleto, and a poweKul 
party m Rome was eager to obtain the intervention of Arnulf, 
kmg of Germany, against these dangerous neighbours. Formosus 
himself shared this view , but he was forced to yield to circum- 
stances and to consecrate as emperor Lamliert, the young son 
of Guy of Spoleto. Guy had already been consecrated by 
Stephen V , and died m 894 In the following year Arnulf 
succeeded m seizing Rome, and Formosus crowned hun emperor. 
But, as he was advancing on Spoleto against Lambert, Arnulf 
was seized with paralysis, and was forced to return to Germany. 
Overwhelmed with chagrin, Formosus died on the 4th of Aprd 
896. The discords m which he had been involved contmued 
after his death The validity of hxs acts was contested on the 
prei^ext that, having been originally bishop of Porto, he could 
not be a legitimate pope The fundamental factor m these 
dissensions was the nvalry between the princes of Spoleto and 
the Carohngian house, represented by the king of Germany. 
The body of Formosus was disinterred m 897 by Stephen VI., 
and treated with contumely as that of a usurper of the papal 
throne , but Theodore II. restored it to Christian burial, and at 
a council presided over by John DC the pontificate of Formosus 
was declared vahd and all his acts confirmed. (L, D *) 
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FORMULA (Lat. diminutive of forma, shapei Jiattem^ &c.; 
especially used of rules of judicial procedure), m general, a 
stereotyped form of words to be used on stated occasions, for 
specific purposes, ceremonies, &c. In the sciences, the word 
usually denotes a symbolical statement of certain facts, for 
example, a chemical formula exhibits the composition of a sub- 
stance (see Chemistry) , a botanical formula gives the differentia 
of a plant ; a dentition formula mdicates the arrangement and 
number of the teeth of an animal 
FORMER, JUAN BAUTISTA PABLO Spanish 

satirist and scholar, was bom at Mirida (Badajoz) on the 33rd 
of February 1756, studied at the university of Salamanca, and 
was called to the bar at Madrid m 1783 During the next few 
years — ^under the pseudonyms of “ Tomi Cecial,” “ Pablo 
Segarra,” “ Don Antonio Varas,** “ Bartolo,” “ Pablo Igno- 
cauBto,** “ El Bachiller Reganadientes,” and “ Silvio Libcrio ** — 
Fomer was engaged m a series of polemics with Garcia de la 
Huerta, Iriarte and other writers , the violence of his attacks 
was so extreme that he was finally forbidden to publish any 
controversial pamphlets, and was transferred to a legal post at 
Seville In 1796 he became crown prosecutor at Madrid, where 
he died on the 17th of March 1799. Forner’s brutality is almost 
unexampled, and his satirical writings give a false impression of 
his powers. His Oraetdn apologeUca pot la Espana y su mirtio 
hterarto (1787) is an excellent example of learned advocacy, 
far superior to similar efforts made by Denina and Antonio 
CavaniUes ; and his posthumous Exequtas de la lengua casteUana 
(printed m the Btbhoieca de autores espanoles, vol. ixiii.) testifies 
to his scholarsh and taste 

FORRES (Gaelic, far wsy “ near water **), a royal and police 
burgh of Elginshire, Scotland Pop (1891) 3971 , (1901) 
4317 It is situated on the Findhorn, which sweeps past the town 
and IS crossed by a suspension bridge about a mile to the W , 
n m W. of Elgin by the Highland railway, and 6 m by road 
from Findhom, its port, due north It is one of the most ancient 
towns m the north of Scotland King Donald (892 *900), son 
of Constantine, died in Forres, not without suspicion of poisoning, 
and in it King Duff (961-967) was murdered Macbeth is said 
to have slam Duncan in the first structure that gave its name 
to Castlehill, which was probably the building clemohshed m 
1297 by the adherents of Wallace The next castle was a royal 
residence from X189 to 1371 and was occupied occasionally by 
William the Lion, Alexander II and Davicl II. It was burned 
down by the Wolf of Badenoch in 1390 The rums on the hill, 
however, are those of a later edifice and are surmounted by a 
granite obelisk, 65 ft high, raised to the memory of Surgeon 

i fames Thomson, a native of Cromarty, who at the cost of his 
ife tended the Russian wounded on the field of the Alma. The 
public buildings incdude the town hall, a fine and commodious 
house on the site of the old tolhooth , the Falconer museum, 
containmg among other exhibits several valuable fossils, and 
named after Dr Hugh Falconer (1808-1865), the distinguished 
palaeontologist and botanist, a native of the town , the mechanics’ 
institute , the agricultural and market hall , Leanchoil hospital 
and Anderson’s Institution for poor boys The cross, in Decorated 
Gothic, stands beside the town hall. Adjoining the town on 
the south-east is the beautifully-wooded Cluny Hill, a favourite 
public resort, carrying on its summit the tower, 70 ft high, which 
was erected in x8o6 to the memory of Nelson, and on its southern 
slopes a well-known hydropathic An excellent golf-course 
extends from Kinloss to Findhorn. The industries comprise 
the manufacture of chemicals and artificial manures, granite 
polishing, flour and sawmills, boot- and shoe-making, carnage- 
building and woollen manufactures There 1$ also considerable 
trade in cattle 

Sueno’s Stone, about 23 ft high, probably the finest sculptured 
monolith m Scotland, stands in a field to the east of the town 
Its origin and character have given rise to endless surmises 
It IS canred with figures of soldiers, pnests, slaughtered men and 
captives on one side, and on the other with a cross and Runic 
.ornamentation Ohe theory is that it is a relic of the early 
lipinstian church, symbolizing the battle of life and the triumph 


of good over evil According to an older tradition it was named 
after Sueno, son of Harold, king of Denmark, who won a victory 
on the spot in xoo8. A third conjecture is that it commemorates 
the expulsion of the Danes from Moray m 1014. Skene’s view 
18 that It chronicles the struggle m 900 between Sigurd, earl of 
Orkney, and Maelbn^d, Maormor of Moray. Another storied 
stone IS called the Witches’ Stone, because it marks the place 
near Forres where Macbeth is said to have encountered the 
weird Sisters. 

Forres is one of the Inverness district group of parliamentary 
burghs, the other members being Naim, Fortrose and Inverness. 
The town is amongst the healthiest in Scotland and has the lowest 
rainfall m the county. 

Within 2 m. of Forres, to the S.W., he the beautiful woods of 
Altyre, the seat of the C^rdon-Cummings Three miles farther 
south is Relugas House, the favourite residence of Sir Thomas 
Dick Lauder, romantically situated on a height near the con- 
fluence of the Dine and the Findhorn. Not far away stand the 
rums of the old castle of Dunphail On the left bank of the 
Fmdhom, 3J m W of Forres, is situated Brodie Castle, partly 
ancient and partly modem The Brodies — the old name of 
their estate was Brothie, from the Irish broth, a ditch, m allusion 
to the trench that ran from the village of Dyke to the north of 
the house — were a family of great consequence at the period 
of the Covenant. Alexander Brodie (1617-1680), the fourteenth 
laird, was one of the commissioners who went to the Hague to 
treat with Charles II , and afterwards became a Scottish lord of 
session and an English judge He and his son were regarded 
as amongst the staunchest of the Presbyterians. Farther south 
is the forest of Damaway, famous for its oaks, in which stabds 
the earl of Moray’s mansion of Damaway Castle It occupies 
the site of the castle which was built by Thomas Randolph, 
the first earl. Attached to it is the great hall, capable of accommo- 
datmg iQoo men, with an open roof of fine dark oak, the only 
remaining portion of the castle that was erected by Archibald 
Douglas, earl of Moray, in 1450 Queen Mary held a council 
m It m 1562. Earl Randolph’s chair, not unlike the coronation 
chair, has been preserved Kmloss Abbey, now in rums, stands 
some 2i m to the N E of Forres It was founded m 1150 by 
David I , and remained m the hands of the Cistercians till its 
suppression at the Reformation Robert Reid, who ruled from 
1526 to 1540, was its greatest abbot IIis hobby was gardening, 
and it IS believed that many of the 123 varieties of pears and 146 
vancties of apples for which the district is famous were due to 
his skill and enterprise Edward I stayed m the abbey for a 
short time m 1303 and Queen Mary spent two nights in it m 
1562 

FORREST, EDWIN (1806- 1872), American actor, was bom 
at Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, on the 9th of March 1806, of 
Scottish and German descent. Ilemade his first stage appearance 
on the 27th of November 1820, at the Walnut Street tlieatre, in 
Home’s Douglas, In 1826 he had a great success m New York 
as Othello He played at Drury Lane m the Gladiator in 1836, 
but his Macbeth m 1845 was hissed by the English audience, and 
his affront to Macready m Edmburgh shortly afterwards— when 
he stood up m a private box and hissed him, — was fatal to his 
populanty m Great Britain His jealousy of Macready resulted 
m the Astor Place not in 1849 In 1837 he had married Catherine, 
daughter of John Sinclair, an English smger, and his divorce 
suit m 1852 was a cause ctlehre which hurt his reputation and 
soured his temper. His last appearance was as Richelieu in 
Boston in 1871. He died on the 12th of December 1872 He 
had amassed a large fortune, much of which he left by will to 
found a home for aged actors. 

See Lawrence Barrett's Edmn Forrest (Boston, 1881) 

FORREST, SIR JOHN (1847- ), West Australian statesman 

and explorer, son of William Forrest, of Bunbury, West Australia, 
was bom near Bunbury, on the 22nd of August 2847, and 
educated at Perth, W A. In 1865 he became connected with 
the Government Survey Department at Perth, and m 1869 led 
an exploring expedition into the interior m search of D Leichardt^ 
penetrating through bush and salt-marshes as far inland as 
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XS70 he again made an eacpedition from Perth to 
Adelaide^ a}ong the southern shoretiu In 1S74, with his brother 
Alexander Forrest (bom r$49)> he explored eastmrds from 
Champion Bay, foUowmg as far as possible the 26th parallel, 
and striking the telegraph hne between Adelaide and Port 
Darwin , a distance of about 2000 m, was covered m about five 
months with horses and without earners, a particularly fine 
achievement (see Austsaua . Exphrattm). John Forrest also 
surveyed m 1S78 the north-western district between the nvers 
Ashburton and Lady Grey, and m 1:882 the Fitzroy district 
In 1876 he was made deputy surveyor-general, receiving the 
thanks of the colony for his services and a grant of 5000 acres 
of land ; for a few months at the end of 1878 he act^ as com- 
missioner of crown lands and surv^or-general, being given the 
full appointment in 1883 and retaining it till 1890 when the 
colony obtained m 1890 its constitution of self-government, 
Sir John Forrest (who was made K.C.M G in 1891, and G.C M G 
in 1901) became its first premier, and he held that position till 
in 1901 he }omed the Commonwealth government, first as 
mmister for defence, later os minister for home affairs and 
postmaster-general, resigninjj; the office of federal treasurer in 
July 1907. His mfiuence in West Australia was one of an 
almost autocratic character, owing to the robust vigour of his 
personality and his success in enforcing his views (see Western 
Australia : History) In 1897 he was made a member of the 
Pnvy Council Sir John Forrest married m 1876 Margaret 
Hamersley He published Explorations tn Ausitalta (1876) and 
Notes on Western Australia (1884-1887) 

FORREST, NATHAN BEDFORD (1821-1877), Confederate 
cavalry general in the American Civil War, was bom near Chapel 
Hill, Tennessee, on the 13th of July 1821. Before his father’s 
dea^ in 1837 the family had removed to Mississippi, and for 
some years thereafter it was supported principally by Nathan, 
who was the eldest son. Thus he never received any formal 
education (as witnessed by the uncouth phraseology and spelling 
of his war despatches), but he managed to teach himself with very 
faar success, and is said to have possessed considerable ability 
as a mathematician. He was m turn a horse and cattle trader in 
Mississippi, and a slave dealer and horse trader in Memphis, until 
1859, when he took to cotton planting m north-western Missis- 
sippi, where he acquired considerable wealth. At the outbreak 
of the Civil War in x86i he volunteered as a pnvate, raised a 
cavalry battalion, of which he was lieut -colonel, and m February 
1862 took part m the defence of Fort Donelson, and refusing, like 
Generals Floyd and Pillow, to capitulate with the rest of the 
Confederate forces, made his way out, before the surrender, with 
all the mounted troops there. He was promptly made a colonel 
and regimental commander, and fought at Shiloh with distinction, 
receiving a severe wound Shortly after this he was promoted 
brigadier-general (July 1862). At the head of a mounted brigade 
he took a brilliant part m General Bragg’s autumn campaign, 
and m the wmter of x862-*x863 he was contmually active in 
raiding the hostile lines of communication These raids have 
lieen tiiie theme of mnumerable discussions, and on the whole 
their value seems to have been ovenated. At the same tune, 
and apart from the question of their utility, Forrest’s raids were 
umformly bold and skilful, and are his chief title to fame in the 
history of the cavalry arm. Indeed, next to Stuart and Shendan, 
he was the finest cavalry leader of the whole war. One of the 
most remarkable of his actions was hui capture, near Rome, 
Georgia, aft^ five days of marching and f^htmg, of an entire 
cavalry brigade under Colonel A. D. Stlreight (April 1863). He 
was present at the battle of Chickamauga in September, after 
which (largely on account of his criticism of General Bragg, the 
army commander) he was transferred to the Mississippi Forrest 
was made a major-general in December 1A63. In the winter of 
1863-1864 he was as active aa ever, and in the spring of 1864 he 
raided as far north as Paducah, Ky. On the xtth of April 1864 
he assaulted and captured Fort Pillow, in Tennessee on the 
Mississippi , U.S. negro troops formed a part of the gamson 
3 nd acoordiiig to survivors many were massacred after the fort 
Had surrendered. The '' Massacre of Fort Pillow ” has been the 
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subject of much controversy and there is mudi conflicting 
testimony regardix^t, but it seems probable that Forrest himself 
had no part in it On the xoth of June Forrest decisively defeated 
a superior Federal force at Brice’s Cross Roads, Miss., and 
throughout the year, though the greatest efforts were made 1^ the 
Federals to crush him, he raided m Mississippi, Tennessee and 
Alabama with almost unvarying success He was once more with 
the mam Confederate army of the West in the last disastrou*; 
campaign of Nashville, and fought stubborn rearguard actions to 
cover the retreat of the broken Confederates In February 1865 
he was made a heut •^neral, but the struggle was almost at 
an end and General James H Wilson, one of the ablest of the 
Union cavalry generals, rapidly forced back the few Confederates, 
now under Forrest’s command, and stormed Selma, Alabama, 
on the 2nd of April The surrender of General Forrest and his 
whole command, under the agreement between General Richard 
Taylor and General £ S Canby, followed on the 9th of May 
After the war he lived in Memphis. He sold his cotton plantation 
in 1867, and for some years was president of the Selma, Marion 
and Memphis Railroad. He died at Memphis, Tennessee, on the 
29th of October 1877 

The military character of General Forrest, apart from questions 
of his technical skill, horsemastership and detail special to his 
arm of the service, was admittedly that of a great leader. He 
never commanded a large force of all arms He was uneducated, 
and had neither experience of nor trainmg for the strategical 
handling of great armies Yet his personality and his natural 
soldierly gifts were such that General Sherman considered him 
“ the most remarkable man the Cml War produced on either 
side ” Joseph Johnston, the Confederate general whose great- 
ness lay above all m calm and critical judgment, said that Forrest, 
had he had the advantage of a thorough military traming, ''would 
have been the great central figure of the war ” 

See the biographies by J. A Wyeth (1899) and J H Mather (1902). 

FORSKAL, FfiTTER (1736-1763), Swedish traveller and 
naturalist, was bom in Kalmar in 1736 He studied at Gottingen, 
where he published a dissertation entitled Dubia it pnnetptts 
pktlosophtae recentioris (1756) Thence he returned to his 
native country, which, however, he had to leave after the publica* 
tion of a pamphlet entitled Pensies sur la hherti avtle (1759). 
By Linnaeus he was recommended to Fredenck V of Denmark^ 
who appomted him to accompany Carsten Niebuhr in an expedi- 
tion to Arabia and Egypt m 1761% He died of the plague at 
Jenm in Arabia on the iith of July 1763 

His fnend and companion, Niebuhr, was entrusted with the 
care of editing his MSS ^ and published in 1775 Descrtpttonee 
ammahum, avtum, amphtbiorum, ptsetump tnsectorum, vermtum, 
quae tn titn Orient observavtt Petrus Jhorshdl In the same year 
aiipeared also his account of the plants of Arabia Fchx and of lower 
Egypt, under the title of Flora Aegypttaoo-Arabtca 

FORS8ELL, HANS LUDVIG (1843-X90X), Swedish histonan 
and political writer, the son of Adolf Forssell, a distinguished 
mathematician, was bom at Gefie, where his father was pro- 
fessor, on 14th January 1843 At the age of sixteen he becune 
a student in Upsala University, where he distinguished himself, 
and where, m x866, having taken the degree of doctor, he was 
appomted reader in history At the age of thirty, however, 
Forssell, who had already shown remarkable business capacity, 
was called to Stockholm, where he filled one important post 
after another m the Swedish civil service. In X875 
appointed head of the treasury, and in 1880 was transferred to 
the department of mland revenue, of which he continued to be 
president until the time of his death. In addition to the re- 
sponsibilities which these offices devolved upon him, Forssell 
was constantly called to serve on royal commissions, and his 
political infiuenoe was immense. In spite of all these public 
duties, which he earned through with the utmost diligence, 
Forssell also found leisure for an abundant literary activity. Of 
his historical writings the most important were: The Ai^ 
mtntstraim and Economical History of Siceden after Gustams /. 
(1869-1875) and Sweden tn rjy/ (1872). He ^ also for neverei 
years, m company with the poet Wirwn, editor of the Swedish 
Literary Review. He published two volumes of Studies and 
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xSSSV In tiisi yur* iMiy.at Iha detth loft tlw 
Mftortan AidOn VityMIii Fot wH mu akictiBd td tin vaoMlBaMM 
<»n th* SwtdMdi Atoamno^v 'Ilxt aautigjr at F^fesdl was W'gnttt, 
and be uMdeiMiHirf » •flttle tli» lecmomy of stitniilthy thtt he 
unqucetMntb^ »vnUm& Ux fbiooi Hi» death, however, 
which oocMired xtitifiipaailAutklbiihan eri tha indof Av^et i9ot 
while he wm Bta9mi!l at ten B an aa ri l iiw in teitMibiid, Mie 
whelh^ eaiewitoWd. TteiV wae ilitds. ef the ^rfoBal Swedish 
usbanitir ut eowM^HaeaMide attnaer, wfajehi was loileenhatidry 
and aMuqMb Idke aMUqr aUa men. who hove from earfy life 
adnWMetfered'aeaiiMwible pol)lio<pc(ito)i there iqtpeasbd a eertaem 
want of ejrmpaihM lu* dcoiaads ttpon othen Hh wiewa wen 
dutiinat, and ‘Held with great fiemrltn ; lor example, he^was a 
fiwn-titKitr, and his aoimafeiWi eppoeitton-to what he called the 
new sgritem ” bad a considerailMB effect an Swedish phry. Ha 
was not exactly an attmetivc man, but he waa a oapablr, upright 
tvnd ei^ient pubbo servanh In td6;f he mavrird Miss Zulamith 
Enerotk, a daughter of the welhknown pdmologitt nf Upsala , 
she survived hun^ weth two eons and two daughtem. (E.G) 

FOUST (ongmally Fomva on Fomttx), a town of Germany, 
in the Prussian province of Brandenburg, op the Neisse, 44 m 
SB. of Franhlontum-Oder. Popi. (t405> 33,757 It has two 
Evangelical, a Roiiiaiti Gathdln and an' Old Buthenmi ohuvtfi ; 
there are two c«hools>anil two hospitals m tho town. 7 ha chief 
induetiijr of Font s the osiUiufactnra of eloth, but spuming, 
dyeitig and the makiag of artidcial ilowen are idso carried on. 
Founded w te i3tlii century, Foret paaicd in t 66 ^ teh the duke 
of Swm- M ecaebuig, becoming put of electoral Saxony m 17140. 
H Waa ceded to Prussia bn 

FWfSISBIv FAMHiOIS (a7pO‘-lS7S‘). Frenchi engrauer, was 
bom at EoiAe In NeiafcMtcl,! on tiiC oandl of August 1790 In 
iSq 5 he waa ofiprentidedi to an etigrewor in Pans, and he eleo 
studied painting and engravhig shnultansowily m the l^cole dee 
BcsuK->Arts. Hit ^mfcrencei was uiitunately ftnod on the latter 
art, and on hiaobtatniag in 1814 the first “giatulprix dhgKWUSft,” 
the king of Pninia, fitio was then wiffi the dlliea m Pans, 
bestow^ on hen a gold nwdali, and a pension of ii;Da fratice for 
two years, With the aid of> this sum he pwrsued his studios in 
Rotae, whCsc his attenfeDn was (feroted chiefly to the works 
of Raphad. In 1644 he sueeeodnd Tardnai in the Academy 
He diwd at Baris om the iTth of June 1873 Frertter oocupi^ 
the firet poartiedi among the French engravers of his timcy and 
was equally suuccbeftil hi historioal pieces and id portraits 
Among his works mav he mebtloned-^The 'fhree Graces, and 
La Vimge d« ia Ugmde, after Raphael ; La Vtdrgt au U»-r$lUf, 
after Leonardo da Vinci , JVfibeiis I and diaries V , after 6ros ; 
St Ctcilig. a^ l^al HeWoebe ; Albert Hbrat and Henry IV , 
after Borpas ; Welhngton, aftm <jdrard ; and Queew Victoria, 
after Winterhalter. 

tammmi meaitmti cantwrora. (tppe^esfiBi, oeman 

hnsfeMM end poett WI* thaaneAnd soreof terl Chneti^ Forster 
(i.7gf-<affsi]h Md oahaoqdentlyin brether 'df the pmn^ Bnkest 
JoeaMRf fiflQiter<aBae-4aB«)L iloris fit MfindMOgasserstadt on 
ttioteklt on the agth el flcpOe m hai ewe, ha meeived h» eariy 
eduoaeioniat dfitenlwilg^ andiafkasia epume oftteology at Jieaa, 
dcvotediSome tec toxetchneokiy and the history of arh At 
tbeouifaKakofite Wmiif lulMrefeanim etog^hayuneddiewny, 
qiwdily attaipmg the mk of eaptain ; and 1^ ins imfreoiigs 
added to dm nntionni onthtiiiMin. On the cooclvsiDn of the 
wgr ho was appemted profeshn ah tbamfeodiiof engmeenng end' 
artiUery in Bc^> b«tt> on sncoimt oi senci demonaiw writings 
he woe, dwnuMal from tUt, offioa i* teyc Be ten became 
connoted With various jautnahi tmtii aboiit xisqi, wfeen he 
rioeived an oppoinlntenti ati te sovef mutautn in.Berim, with 
the title «( ooiltt epunn^p Be was tetendir end 

sctehiirK of te WfUmtAaftHi^ Sumtttmn fn. Bten, and 
ted m tete onite'BtbiOfiDinvQmbsir sfiM. TmteriepriiMpal 
works ore* tesniga araMtemBwcfigrrefetei^Btete sfltfi); 
Gmnimltt den fysOMU te FwMtetefeteieMr f Barkn, fMr) ; 
lien RMaamMii Mbcktr ate seine Vnm^umun (teqimg, 
^ iKm),} Aifetedli' te Gteee, Jagendfahn), BtUtmg «nd Gets! 
(Berlui,, i&»3)7 AHaethl tm WaSmimn (Potedaiv, 


FriMiA 

Cm Hife foa JIfafMMde MttHfU 

JUfrsN! wNd Tam fienlrite te’iteMWi (Msknfei, 
1840^.18141}; WndteiMems fitWeSs {Lsipl%, iSlaf) ; Mti ‘PfeiUifmy 
Maldeft f» JITMig «Nd> FldedOn, MSHShS mti ftmikta jMenseiste 
Gttthukeft 7 v 4 taiMev( 8 «rliA> sfitfa-iMo). The teee eohtedhng 
votaiineiief tltli<'Wce'k>coiRalii te iUtfbiy'ef te war of MbeMtfew 
of B8n3hH‘*i^i Be •hvofight .eiSt an.ewden of BegeFs werife, 
adeiiieed eevete of Shnfcei^eMeie pfaiys for the theatre, wrote a 
munber of poenii add an hiseorioel dltn&a, (Smskef 
rS^s). 

Many of His Ifessr wriltnigs were eolletited and tmldisHed' at 
KneesMder, Jlomatutn, tirtaUungen nnm LagmOin fuetlin, 

'ilw kegmnmg ot np sutobioaniiihy of Fonter, editedi by Hi Kletiie, 
has betu pubUsbod und«r tlw ilUc, JCunti und labfft (Bmin, 

FOBWWIh^ fOHANM (MDMMl ADAM (i754-^r794)> Gennwi 
traveller and author, was bonv at Nassenhoben, a small Village 
near Bnulaig, ear the apth of Beveesifaer 1 794. Hu'fatbee, Johann 
Rembeid Foester^ a mart of great soieiitte aittamments tee an 
intmctakle tenqiw, was at that tune pastor of the pfece ; te' 
family aro said to haveten of Scottufe extracltien, Is 17165 the 
elder homier wasr commissiomfd by the emprms Cathenbe 
to mapeot the HiSMsiaii aolowAs m the pitovniDe «f Saratov, 
wlueh gave bis aan, an opgoctunity of aequuaig the Rmsinu 
language aod the ekmeatS''Of a sctenlifio edmoation, After a 
few yean the fater quarrelled with the Rusaiani govemnrant, 
and went te Bnglaod, where he obtained a professomhip 06 
natural history and the modem languages at thatiilniMe nrta* 
conteimtat academy at Wamngtun. His vidMf'‘ 4 NM|||lhM)»n 
compelled him' to resign this appcrntmertt, and jfor twtr ytaxs 
he and hw son earned a precariowilivelihoiidi by tmaatesone nk 
Londoa — a fnuctioal' educatwn, boweirmv enCeedmgly umful 
to the younger Fonter, who became a thorough master of 
English, and acquired many of the ideas which Chfwfty mfluenoecl 
his subsequent life. At length te turrtirtg'poiat in hia career 
came m thO shape of an iiwntatnn fbr him and hisi fater to 
aocompasty Ceiptek Cote m his thrtrd voyegs round te world 
Such an expedition wm admirably caldulaOed t» esiU forth 
Forster’s peculiar poweet. Bbs aneosnt ef Conk’s* voyege 
(A Voyage mmd Urn Worlds lumdon, 1777 ; m Gcnlianv 
i778~l78o)y is almost the firet eaempki of te glowing yet 
fajtbful deecnpttiort of nntam}' phertoniena' wlath has* since 
made atknowlcdge of them te aoimMn'pMpevty ofite cduoated 
would The pabkcBiMh of* thm Work was, however, inqpeded for 
some tune by diffesewtat iwilh the adfitiralty, dutUig Whicli 
Fonster pnxxieded to> te conturent to ebtam mt apfMartnmnt 
for hie father as piqfeescr at Catsel, and firand ite his enrpnse 
tetitwnnrdiifarilRlitipoiiliiniBelf. Tho* rides Ferstei^ faeneever, 
waa eaon pmwidtd for etaevdien, beiag nppmnted pnofosaoe 
of aatQial'htfteiqnart Hrila ArtftesriitestetiforaBediimnMBeote 
fncBdekip wufe te gnat' anaiiimist Sdaresemng, and atept 
the aano'tiato nndB>thaacqiiaigtanea<ofiJSaoini, ediorgavaihoa 
a lartnng. towitls myttmteii fnxil' WMOh ho feibmqfwhjy 
eetartmpitedibiibndf, ’Bboiwaitt riteeteaadistientiiBW pte'te a 
at Ctssohondmled him to teaut feegntefy to (SMtegte where 
hr beortiDa beteethad t» Theme iUcya% te* danjmte of' te 
ilfUstnom philol«gBt> a rienrlen and eulfitratcd woosiut, hot ilht 
Slated to he* Fonil«r>h wte T* boablr to irtaanir' hd'rtooeptadi 
(i784i>a profeseeeBUpiiit tHo tmnWimtyrtP Wdna, whads te did* 
not find to' h»' tate ’EhO' peaniy and* tedboMnl' oft Fobifa. 
ewewastetes mm umpbimllgi- teHmted>n hatandiiii&^iiife'd' 
leiMerS'Of'thiti geripib AfMr a hwymtii'>rtridBnart'a'A Wihia he 
reettned tetOfgMifeteimtoiiMlBtdilpiie^kiatomtte mq ie *F'" °’ 
projecMd Ify'teiiUswngoMOitetetvste'Uponitel'nteqiddgh 
mtnt of tte) mtettaUng teMaitt idnaswui. to tte otetor'Of' 
Mouif » Ho' acttely pr o tetod te uwaqmsatxtti at Ban loft 
bank of* te Rteie wnA ilhaoee and mitgggi want *tt>,fkmtrt< 
carry co* te negatialfcnit, Matnwlulq,i Howevm, ttetOartretno 
sotted Mam, am Ferstervdlren^ dMbtqrteiwd.bf te tun 
ofc evMrts lb FresMiewwaaiCMiti'off.lraBai 'Sfii letnnt. OtnaaoSM 
sanowoweset added tohse poteioiiktiwtdibs>nHktediaiaiKUK^ 
at PanaihkJlIie lateol Jaiiialqr'*te< 
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Fmtwr^s » hiA> wm JlfUdmUt^imn 

Bvabainfy Skrnkm, Efmnkmdk 

9794), one J 9 i ‘tboviaUBit bbtUi ofc tmd of ikeu xBtk 
Hte st^fe » deair wxi^\ mnd ; hm msthod of deacnfainf^iwini 
he seei exMord^ plastic ; aboRte aU> hs has tiie^MElLMrf poeh 
seating objeclB to>ua fvmn their moit mtoBssting and attfiotnie 
side. The saime qnldttiiB are afeo< mote er Im^cinspimiemt m 
his minor witme, his transhitaaiu^irom the Eeghsh^ ef the 

SakunUO^af X;bSidaisai(i 79 i),hielu: 3 taa^ GecsM^mteoairt: 
m Indian Utmtuvei 

Foi^ter’s' Satnilichg WevUe appeared al Leipsig in 0 vols itt 1843 
The Anskk^ vo^ JRH$%n, Ate , ha'j bet'll fteqwntiT repimeed (best 
edition by A Lettaieattn, HaUs. iSeg) , Leitsmania has also pub- 
lished. (Sbutiffaxi^ x 394 ) a* selAcnoa of Forster & hUim Schmikn^ 
wluoh ornginiJly appeared ip 6 vols (1789-^ 1797)* His coryespond- 
cnoe was pulSUahed by his wife (2 vols , Ltlpsig, rSao) , hFt Brief- 
wet^hsei rmt bihHMerringr by H HettUcr (Brunuwiffik) 1377). See 
} Molfisehott, Gh Porstir, d$r N<alur^sts^r dst Vci/k$ (ia54»: 3rd 
ed»» 1874) ; K iUQia«, 0 For«i#r lu AJatfui (Golluii, jS(a^ , A, LexU- 
mann, G, iForsieir (Voilesung) (Hallo, 1893), 

FOnSflTBM, JOIW (s8i:!2*<-i 876), English bingsafdMiK md entie, 
was bom on the and of Aipni iSto at Newoostie^ His father, 
who was a Umtarjan and bdbonged to the junuMr bmneh of a 
good Nondiumbcrland faanily, was a raitttetdealor* After being 
weh grounded m clusmca and matbematxcs at the grammar school 
of his native town, John Foarstearwaa sent m rSab to Cambridge, 
but after onity a month's residence he romoved to London, where 
he attended dassesiat Umversuty College, and waa entered at the 
Inner Tempk* He devoted hnanself, however, ehiehy to ktemry 
pursuits* Hte centrilbirted te The Time The Mi^fmng 
Chronicle and to Tk& Esoamiwiry for whjuoh he acted as literary 
and dramatic critic; and the influenoe of ht» powerful m- 
dividuahty soon mad^ itseli felt Mis Lnier of tko ^iaiasmm af 
the Commomaealth (1836-11830) appeared pa^y m I^rdner's 
Cyclopaedia. He published the wcuk separately in 1840 with 
a Trealtse an tha Papidar Prcf^eas m Bngh$h Ihriory^ Its 
merits obtained immediate recognition, and Fmtori became 
a promment figure m that dtstipgutthied cirole of literary rsom 
which included Bulwier. Talfourd^ Albany, Fonblanquo, Landof, 
Carlyle and Dickens. Forster ss said to ^ve been for some time 
engaged to Leiitia Landon, bvrt die engagemeiit woe bnotken off, 
and Miss Landoa nnurried Geoig^e Maclesos. In 1843 ha was 
called to the bar hut he never beoiime! a imetiamg lawyer 
For some years he edited the Famiftn Qmrterl^ TUvttw , ux 
on the rotivement of Charles Lhekens^ he took change foe some 
memths of the Dady New& , and from 1847 to>^56 he edited the 
Examtnm From 1836 onierais he oentsibuted te the Edteohurgk 
Quartsriyi and Foretgn Queoiody Bnviem a. vasiei^ of articles, 
some of whioh were rspt^fashe<iia tano volumies of Jhagtaphtaal 
and EtsUmid Esmya (2858) in 0848 ^srpeazed hia ademabte 
Life and Times of Qbver iaildsfmd^i(immA in 1854)^ Coatuiuwg 
htt veseanebes uita Snghshj history under the 8tuaiits,.he 
pubhdhed^an* 1860 the ^rest o^ihtiFtne Mfmhm^hy Ckarke 
A Ckafdeft oip Ernglulb Hvetoey mmUm^ andLi Tho Dohateo m tke 
Grand Rommuirance, wda am Maodueiary Esady om Mngheh 
Freedom^ These wm foUnwed by his isos' /ohm Ekot t a Boo- 
grufhy (1864), eUdsatatediiromfOncisf.lus easier atudsea lor the 
Lines of EmumU BhiUsk 'SkUesnuin^^ Im zi868 appeaned hia Ltfe 
of Landor, and, on thsi dbathi at his irteitd Alcmndwr Uyee, 
Forstev mdssteok'tlm>pid)hiaUU»v oi hia thurdie^tuMi^of Shakes- 
peare Fnr seeemil: yearn ha had been ceUteRmgttmates^ for 
a hfe of Swift,, hot b&»intctrhigtfld hgi steNlkCfr i«t thaa dimetioni 
to write lus stendardlLt/asifCJiM^ Ho had Isng bo«ni 

mtunate wMh dw now^f^.aflMl itiia by thia worh^/tbat }iehn 
Forster is nosrichig^- itti u Bnbn e A The fimbvblunte append 
mi 872 ,aiidtlinlaogrE| 89 iw^ To^ardaHie 

dose td 1873 fimt rokaxme^iies.ldfoaf waa pwhWted ; 
and he haMroadtemteelpteffesam the pi^ia^h>ot the seeped 
at the time of his deakh on^ dba wad o4 Febraary ka sh9S' 

Fonteehad been appouubsdsasmttey tialhaktehey co^ 
and ftom T86n to 187a he held tbe'^'Cifflee^ef a GcasteissiQiier ki* 
hamay. Jiur vaiuaUe ooUectum ef menasoriptei^ iindudmg, the 
odgkiaL Cc^es df Charles Dickens's lieviels^ tegethcff ws^thisi 


bodes aiid( ma bequeatbad to Sotdh Kensington 

Masem^ 

Aw adtti^lo by Utagy MOrky is praiiMd to the 

amavd handbook (1877) Ot' tha Dy^-u agd Forster beqmostei 

FtMTOiltiifOBlf CQOraM (1883-1886.^ British aurgcoiH 
betn m x32i3im l4ambetl^ London^ where hia father said gmd- 
father before himkad beenlecglmedical pracutioners» Heentered 
Guy’s heepitel in t84t^ was anpomtcc) dwoon^trsgtor of anatomy 
ta rfisn, assistenil-sucgeen, ^855, and sungoon, 1870. Ho beqaw 
a member of the GeUege of Suafteons m 4844* follow m 1849 8ind 
president in 1 884, was a prompt and somntisxes bold apnxaXov 

In 1858 he pnrfenned psauUcaUy tho first gastrostomy ux England 
for a casetof cancer ^ the oosopbagua Among \m best-known 
papers were discussions of< acupressure, syphilis, hydrophobia, 
mtestutel obstruotiue, modified obturator bcmia> toriaon, and 
ooUmd cancer of the kugp intestine , and he published a book 
on Surgical Dmmos of Chtidren m i860, founded on his ex- 
perience aa surgeon lx» the hospital for diildmn and women m 
Waterloo Koadi He died suddenly in London, on the ^snd of 
Maaoh x886u. 

FCMWTKB^ WILLIAM’ EOWAHD (181B-1886), Bntuih states- 
man, was bum of Quaker pasenls at Bradpole in Dometshvc 
on the nth of July i8ti»8. He was educated at the Fxiends’ 
schciiol at Tottenham^ where his father^ lanulv had long been 
settled, and on leaving school he was put mu> business, if* 
declined, however,, on principle, to eater a brewery. Becoming 
in due tune a wncdlen manufacturer m a large way at Bradford, 
Yorkshire (from which after his marr,iage he moved to Burlcy^m- 
Whariedate)|jhe soon made himself known as a pracpcal philan- 
thropist. In 1846^1847 lie accompanied lus father to. Ireland 
as distributor of the Fnonda’ relief fund for the famine m 
Conincmaim, and the state of the cuuntrv inadc a deep impression 
on him In he wrote a preface to anew edition of Cwkson’s 
Life of Wtlham Pewu dofending the Quaker statebinan against 
Macaulay ’b criticisms. In 1E50 be married. Jane Martha, eldest 
daughter of the famous i)r Arnold of Rugby. She was not a 
Quaker, and her husband wasr formaUy excommunicated fur 
marrying her, but the hriondi who were commibbioncd to 
aimounoe the sentence ** shook bands and stayed to luncheom” 
horsier thereafter ranked lumaalf as a member of the Church of 
England, for whmhi indeed, he was in later life charged with 
having too great a partiality. I'herc were no children of the 
marriage, krt whim Mrs Forster's brother, William Arnol<L died 
m 1859, leaving foun orphans; the Forsterti adopted thm 4s 
their own 

One of these dwJdjrea was Mr H O. Amold-forster {1835- 
xoPo)> the weUrknQwsb LiberoltUmonist member of piadiwent; 
who QventuoUy became iw member of Mr Balfour’s cabinet, be 
was sacretaiy to the* admiralty (1900^1903)^1 and then sccmtaiy 
of state for war (igashigosX and wasi the author of numerous 
educational books pubtisted by Cassell & Oai ofi which firm he 
wa»a dioeeter. 

W* E. Forates gradual^ hegan.te^tako on ocUve port m public 
afimra by apieakii^ dud lecturing In 1858 he gave Or l^tu^e 
before; Leeda Philosophii<al InstituUou on “ How we 'Lax 
IndMiH'' Ia 1859 hw stood os Liberal candidate for Leeds, but 
WAS heatem he was esteemed m tbo We^t RmW, 
and in r86i he was. returned unopposed for Boadford# Xu 1805 
(wopposod) and r868 (at the h^d of the poll) waa ogam 
retuTBied^ He tonka pmnuw. " part m parliament ia the debates 
cm the Amesican Civil yfax, * d m x868 was made nudor- 
decretory for the colonies, m Earl j. asseU’4,mmn(try. Xt was tbqn 
that he firnt bteoipe oiFM^emmeut advocotei of imperial federation. 
In x866 his attitude on p ar ha iu e u tei r y reform attracted n good 
deal qt attenticm. Hia speeches* ware full of kuqwlefKgn of the 
real conditmn of the and eontamed soomthmg him an 
original programme 01 Rmhcal legislation^ “ We have ntlw 
things to do^’,’ he soidi “ besides extending the fxancbise. We 
want to make Irehmd. loyal and* contented; we want; g^t xjd 
cff pauperism m tbia copmtry ; we want to fight sgainsta ploss 
wmoh is mote to be dreaded than the holders of a^7 frgqchise-^ 
iLmeaUrfhetdangerous dass in our large towns* W4 waut^ 
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iiriiether we cannot make for th^ agricultural labourer gome 
better hope than the workhouse in his old age We want to have 
Old England as well taught as New England.” In these words 
he heralded the education campaign which occupied the country 
for so many years afterwatds Ihrectly the Reform Bill had 
passed, the necessity of ** inducuig our masters to learn their 
fetters ” (m Robert Lowers phrase) became pressing. Mr 
Forster and Mr Cardwell, as private members m opposition, 
brought in Educatkm Bills m 1867 and t868 , and m 1868, when 
the Liberal party returned to office, Mr Forster was appointed 
vice-president of the council, with the duty of preparing a 
government measure for national education. The Elementary 
Education Bill (see Editcation) was introduced on the 17th of 
February 1870 The religious difficulty at once came to the front 
The Manchester Education Union and the Birmingham Education 
Ijeague had already formulated m the provinces the two opposing 
theories, the former standing for the preservation of denomina- 
tional interests, the latter advocating secular rate-aided education 
as the only means of protecting Nonconformity against the 
Church The Dissenters were by no means satisfied w\m Forster’s 
" conscience clause ” as contained in the bill, and they regarded 
him, the ex-Quaker, as a deserter from their own side ; while 
they resented the “ 25th clause,” permitting school boards to 
pay the fees of needy children at denominational schools out of 
the rates, as an insidious attack upon themselves By the 14th 
of March, when the second reading came on, the controversy 
had assumed threatening proportions, and Mr Dixon, the 
Liberal member for Birmingham and chairman of the Education 
League, moved an amendment, the effect of which was to 
prohibit all religious education in board schools The govern- 
ment made its rejection a question of confidence, and the amend- 
ment was withdrawn , but the result was the insertion of the 
Cowper-Temple clause as a compromise before the bill passed 
Extremists on both sides abused Forster, but the government 
had a difficult set of circumstances to deal with, and he acted 
hke a prudent statesman m contenting himself with what he 
could get An ideal bill was impracticable , it is to Forster’s 
enduring credit that the bill of 1870, imperfect as it was, estab- 
lished at last some approach to a system of national education 
m England without running absolutely counter to the most 
cherished English ideas and without ignoring the principal 
agencies already in existence 

Forster’s next important work was m passing the Ballot Act 
of 1872, but for several years afterwards his life was uneventful 
In 1874 he was again returned for Bradford, in spite of Dissenting 
attacks, and he took his full share of the work of the Opposition 
Rront Bench In 1875, when Mr Gladstone ” retired,” he was 
strongly supported for the leadership of the Liberal party, but 
declined to be nominated against I^rd Hartington In the same 
year he was elected F R S . and made lord rector of Aoerd^n 
University In 1876, when the Eastern question was looming 
hrge, he visited Servia and Turkey, and his subsequent suecches 
on die subject were marked by studious moderation, distasteful 
to extremists on both sides On Mr Gladstone’s return to office 
in x88o he was nuM^hief secretary for Ireland, with Lord 
Cowper as lord-heutenant He carried the Compensation for 
Disturbance Bill througjjthe Commons, only to see it thrown 
out in the Lords, and hir task was made more difficult by the 
agitation which arose m consequence During the gloomy 
autumn and winter of 1880-1881 Forster’s energy and devotion 
in grappling with the situation in Ireland (see Iesland) were 
indefatigable, his labour was enormous, and the personal risks 
he ran werfe many , but he enjoyed the Irish character m spite 
erf all obstacles, and inspired genuine admiration in all his 
cxiadjutors On the 24th of January 1881 he introduced a new 
Coercion Bill m the House of Commons, to deal with the growth of 
the Land League, and in the course of his speech declared it to be 
“ the most pamfiil duty ” he hacfN^er had to perform, and one 
which would have prevented hiflifc^ting his office if he had 
known that it Would fall upon hirij The bill passed, among its 
IBtfovisions being one enabling thSninsh government to arrest 
' trial persons “ reasonably suspected ” of crime and 


consph^. The Irish party used every opportunity in and out 
of parliament for resentmg this act, and Forster was kept coA- 
stantly on the move between DOblin and London, conducting 
hts campaign against crime and anarchy and defending it in 
the House of Commons, His scrupulous conscientiousness and 
anxiety to meet every reasonable claim availed him nothing 
with such antagomsts, and the etram was mtense and continuous 
He was nicknamed ” Buckshot ” by the Nationalist press, on 
the supposition that he had ordered its use by the police when 
firing on a crowd On the 13th of October Mr Parnell was 
arrested, and on the 20th the Land League was proclaimed 
From that time Forster’s life was m constant danger, and he 
had to be escorted by mounted police when he drove in Dublin 
Early m March X882 he visited some of the worst districts m 
Ireland, and addressed the crowd at Tullamore on the subject 
of outrages, denouncing the people for their want of courage m 
not assisting the government, but addmg, ” whether you do or 
not, It IS the duty of the government to stop the outra^s, and 
stop them we will ” Forster’s pluck in speaking out Hke this 
was fully appreciated m England, but it was not till after the 
revelations connected with the Phoenix Park murders that the 
dangers he had confronted were properly realized, and it became 
known that several plans to murder him had only been frustrated 
by the merest accidents On the 2nd of May Mr Gladstone 
announced that the government intended to release Mr Parnell 
and his fellow-prisoners m Kilmamham, and that both Lord 
Cowper and Mr Forster had in consequence resigned , and 
the following Saturday Forster’s successor, Lor# Frederick 
Cavendish, was, with Mr Burke, murdered in Phoenix Pllk It 
was characteristic of the man that Forster at once offered to go 
hack to Dublin temporarily as chief secretary, but the offer was 
declined His position naturally attracted universal attention 
towards him, particularly during the debates which ensued in 
parliament on the ” Kilmamham Treaty ” But Mr Gladstone’s 
influence with the Liberal party was paramount, m spite of the 
damaging appearance of the compact made with Parnell, and 
Forster’s pointed criticisms only caused thoroughgoing partisans 
to accuse him of a desire to avenge himself It was not till the 
next session that he delivered his fiercest attack on Parnell m 
the debate on the address, denouncing him for his connexion with 
the Land league, and quoting against him the violent speeches 
of his supporters and the articles of his newspaper organs. It 
was on this occasion that Parnell, on Forster’s charging him, 
not with directly planning or perpetratmg outrages or murder, 
but with conniving at them, ejaculated ” It’s a he ” , and, 
replying on the next day, the Irish leader, itist^ of disproving 
Forster’s charges, bitterly denounced his meth'DBs of administra- 
tion Though, during the few remaining ye <)||kjp f his life, 
Forster’s political record covered various mteMMi% subjects, 
his connexion with these stormy tunes in IrelandWrows them 
all into shadow. He died on the 6th of April x886, on the eve 
of the introduction of the Home Rule Bill, to wtuch he was 
stoutly opposed. In the interval there had been other questions 
on which he found himself at variance with Gladstonian Liberal- 
ism, for instance, as regards the Sudan and the Transvaal, nor 
was he inclmed to stomach the claims of the Caucus or the 
Birmingham programme. When the Redistnbution Act divided 
Bradfora mto tlm constituencies, Forster was returned for the 
central division, but he never took his seat m the new parliament 
Forster, like John Bright, was an excellent representative 
of the English middle-class m public life. Patriotic, energetic, 
independent, mcomiptible, shrewd, fair-minded, he was endowed 
not only wiA great sympathy with progress, but also with a full 
faculty for resistance to mere democraticism. He was tall (the 
Yorkshiremcn called hun ” L«mg Forster ”) and strongly though 
stiffly bmlt, and, with his simple tastes and straightforward 
manners and methods, was a tjqpical North-country figure 
His oratory was rough and unpolished, but full of freriiness and 
force and genuine feeling It was Forster who, when Appealing 
to the government at the time of Gordon’s danger at Khartum, 
spoke of Mr Gladstone as able ” to persuade most people of most 
things, and himself of almost anything,” and though the phrase 
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was ihuch resented by Mr Gladstone's the truth that 

underlay it may be taken as representing the very converse of 
his own character. His personal difficulties with some of his 
colleagues, both m regard to the Education Act of 1870 and his 
Irish administration, must be properly understood if a complete 
comprehension of his political career is to be obtained. For an 
account of them we need only refer to the Lije cf tki Rt^i Hm, 
W E, Foriter, by Sir T Wemyss Reid. (tt. Cn ) 

FOMyTH, PETER TAYLOR (1848- ), British Noncon- 

formist divine, was bom at Aberdeen m 1848. He took first-class 
honours m classics at Aberdeen, subsequently studied at Got- 
tingen (under Ritschl) and at New College, Hampstead, and 
entered the Congregational ministry Having held pastorates 
at Shipley, Hackney, Manchester, I-eicester and Cambridge, he 
became principal of Hackney Theological College, Hampstead, 
in 1901 In 1907 he delivered the Lyman Beecher lectures on 
preaching at Yale University, published as Positive Preaching and 
Modern Mtnd Among his other publications may be mentioned 
Religion in Recent Art, and articles in the Contemporary Revieiv, 
liihhert Journal, and London Quarterly, He was chairman of the 
Congregational Union of England and Wales in 1905 

FORTALEZA (usuall> called CearX by foreigners), a city 
and port of Brazil and the capital of the state of Ceard, on a 
crescent-shaped indentation of the coast-line immediately W 
of Cape Mucunpc or Moconpe, 7I m from the mouth of the 
Ceard river, m lat 3® 42' S , long 38® 30' W Pop (1890) of the 
municipality, including a large rural district, 40,902 The city 
stands on an open sandy plain overlooking the sea, and is 
regularly laid out, with oroad, well-paved, gas-lighted streets 
and numerous squares Owing to the aridity of the climate 
the vegetation is less luxuriant than in most Brazilian cities. 
The temperature is usually high, but it is modified by the strong 
sea winds Fortaleza has suffered much from epidemics of 
yellow-fever, small-pox and ben-ben, but the climate is con- 
sidered to be healthy A small branch of the Ceard nver, called 
the Pajehii, traverses the city and divides it into two parts, 
that on Its right bank being locally known as Outeiro Fortaleza 
IS the see of a bishopric, created in 1854, but it has no cathedral, 
one of Its ten churches being used for that purpose. Its public 
buildmgs include the government house, legislative chambers, 
bishop's palace, an episcopal seminary, a lyceum (high school), 
Misencordia hospital, and asylums for mendicants and the 
insane The custom-house stands nearer the seashore, i| m 
from the railway station in the city, with which it is Connected 
by rail. The port is the prmcipal outlet for the products of the 
state, but its anchorage is an open roadstead, one of the most 
dangerous on the northern coast of Brazil, and all ships are 
compelled to anchor well out from shore and discharge into 
lighters Port improvements designed by the eminent engineer 
Sir John Hawkshaw have been under construction for many 
years, but have made very slow progress The Baturitd railway, 
built by the national government partly to give employment 
to starvmg refugees in times of long-continued droughts, connects 
the city and its port with fertile regions to the S W , and extends 
to Senador Pompeu, 178 m. distant The exports include sugar, 
coffee, rubber, cotton, rum, nee, beans, fruits, hides and 
skms 

Fortaleza had its ongm m a small village adjommg a fort 
established at this point in early colonial times. In 1654 it took 
the name of Villa do Forte da Assump^&o, but it was generally 
spoken of as Fortaleza. In 1810 it became the capital of Ceard, 
and m 1823 was raised to the dignity of a city under the title 
of Fortaleza da Nova Bragan9a. 

FORT AUGU8T1JS, a village of Inverness-shire, Scotland 
Pop (1901) 706. It IS delightfully situated at the south-western 
extremity of Loch Ness, about 30 m S W of Inverness, on the 
nvers Oich and Tarff and the Caledonian Canal A branch line 
connects with Spean Bridge on the West Highland railway via 
Invergarry. The fort, then called Kdehumm, was built in 1716 
for fhe purpose of keeping the Highlanders in check, and was 
enlarged m 1730 by General Wade. It was captured by the 
Jacobites in 1745, but reoccupied after the battfc of Culloden, 


when it received its present name in honour of William Augustus, 
duke of Cumberland, the victorious general The fort was used 
as a sanatorium until 1857, when it was bought by the iztb Lord 
Lovat, whose son presented it m 1876 to the English order of 
Benedictines Witiiin four years there rose upon its site a pile 
of stately buildings under the title of St Benedict’s Abbey and 
school, a monastic and collegiate institution mtended for the 
higher education of the sons of the Roman Cathohe nobility and 
gentry The senes of buildings consists of the college, monastery^ 
hospiCe and senptonum— the four forming a quadrangle cna- 
nected by beautiful cloisters. Amongst its benefactors were 
many Catholic Scots and English peers and gentlemen whose 
arms are emblazoned on the windows of the spacious refectory 
hall The summit of the college tower is no ft high 
FORT DODGE, a city and county-seat of Webster county, 
Iowa, U.S A , on the Des Moines river, 85 m (by rail) N by W. 
from Des Momes Pop (1890) 4871 ; (1900) 12,162 , (1005, 
state census) i4>369 (2269 foreign-born) , (1910) 15, 543* 
served bv the Illinois Central, the Chicago Great Western, the 
Minneapolis 81 Saint Louis, and the Fort Dodge, Des Moines dc 
Southern railways, the la<?t an electric interurban Ime Eureka 
Springs and Wild Cat Cave are of interest to visitors, and 
attractive scenery is furnished by the river and its bordering 
bluffs The river is here spanned by the Chicago Great Western 
railway steel bridge, or viaduct, one of the longest in the countiy. 
Fort Dodge is the seat of Tobin College (420 students m 1907- 
1908), a commercial and business school, with preparatoiy, 
normal and classical departments, and courses in oratory 
music, among its other institutions are St Paul's school 
(Evangelical Lutheran), two Roman Catholic schools, Coipw 
Chnsti Academy and the Sacred Heart school, Our Lady of 
Lourdes convent and a Carnegie library Oleson Park and 
Reynold's Park are the city's pnncipal parks. Immediatcli' 
surrounding Fort Dodge is a rich farming country To the K 
of the city lies a gypsum bed, extending over an area of aboul 
c;o sq m , and considered to be the most valuable m the United 
States ; to the S coal abounds ; there are also limestone quames 
and deposits of clay m the vicinity — the clay being, for the mafl 
part, obtained by mining Fort Dodge is a market for the produds 
of the surrounding country, and is a shipping centre of con- 
siderable importance. It has vanous manufactures, includuig 
gypsum, plaster, oatmeal, brick and tile, sewer pipe, potteiy« 
foundry and machine-shop products, and shoes In 1905 the 
value of all the factory products was $3,025,659, an mcrcaae 
of 200*8 % over that for 1900 Fort Clark was erected 
on the site m 1850 to protect settlers against the Indians; m 
1851 the name was changed by order of the secretary of war to 
Fort Dodge m honour of Colonel Henry Dodge (1782-1867X 
who was a lieutenant-colonel of Missoun Volunteers m the War 
of 1812, served with distinction as a colonel of Michigan Mounted 
Volunteers m the Black Hawk War, resigned from the militaiy 
service m March 1833, was governor of Wisconsm Tenitoiy 
from 1836 to 1841 and from 1^16 to 1848, and was a delegate 
from Wisconsin Territory to Coi »e$s from 1841 to 1845, a 
United States senator from Wisconsm in 184^1857. ITie foit 
was abandoned m 1853, and in 1854 a town was laid oat. 
It was chartered as a city m 1869. From the gypsum beds 
near Fort Dodge was taken m x868 the block of gypsum frons 
which was modelled the Cardiff Giant,” a ruddy -fashioned 
human figure, which was buried near Cardin, Onondaga coun^. 
New York, where it was ” discovered ” late m 1869. It waa 
then exhibited in vanous parts of the country as a ” petrified 
man ” The hoax was findly exposed by Professor Othnid C 
Marsh c f Yale , and George Hall of Binghamton, NY,, confessed 
to the fraud, his object having been to discreit behef in the 
“ giants ” of Genesis vi 4 (See “ The Cardiff Giant . the Tnm 
Story of a Remarkable Deception,” by Andrew D. White, m 
the Cinturv Magazine, vol. xlu., 1902 ) 

FORT EDWARD, a village of Washington county, New Yod^ 
U S A,, m the township of Fort Edward, on the Hudson nver, 
56 m. by rail N. of Albany. Pop. of the village (1900) 3521, «f 
whom 385 were foreign-bom; (1905, state vmsus) 3806, of 
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titt tomship^ Induding ihd /rnBagpe (iBpoBl^ 5116? (^Sf 
census) 5^. T!hC viUi^ hoe riiiin% at ithe foot it .a sta^ ibdi, 
is at tto jimotiCMl irf Che main Ime and Oiens Falhi Ij^di 
af the Deltemnel&^fludson tmlnctf^ Cad m also served hf electne 
line Co ;hibany mod •Gteas lUis ; the hangC canal coimeetnig 
Lake iShampiain. and Itbe Hudton river noters the Hudson here, 
like tnver iliixaiahca igaod wegtar*powar, ndiich is med ih the 
maandactuse td£ popeo and wood piilp, the ieada^; indiartiy. 
Shafts jmd pntieiy ^nrerfpcits^ ^ass^ umd^dixan .mono* 

factiired atto. iidlage w Che Jseat of the Font Bdusrd 
Collegiate ilnatiedtef a naoMSodtarim tehml ifor giris^ whioh was 
fomidcd m 1^54 and until 16913 ^ coedncaticmd. The 'village 
onoiB and apemtfs the watorwerks. Indian war pkuCies an dam 
way to Canada were accostomeii to innike#a portage frntn this 
plaias, the head df navigiotacm ior small /boats on the Hudson, 
to L^e Geoxge or Lake Champlain, emd beooe it was known 
as the Great Carrying Plaoe. Governor ^(afterwards Sir) Francis 
Nidholson in xfo^, in his lexpediiian .against Canada, bmtt 
lieie a siookode which was named Fort iRicholsoo. Scmie yean 
atorwBids John Henty Lyditw (j693-ti792) ntabltshed a 
mttlenicnt ond^peotooted rtrby a newimt, named Fort Lydiiis, 
but this was destroyed by Che ^fh^ench and Indieofs m la 
1753 a third fbrt was buitt by Gennud fihmeas iyman (3716- 
1^), «s fvrelimuiary 'to the ewpccbtmB ogainat Crown Pomt 
undtaB^General Wtihaan Johnson, and was rnamod Fort Lyman ; 
m 1756 T(dinaonireDamed it Fort Edward m-hoonar of Edwierd, 
Ikiketof Voek. In the War for dsidependetioe Feet iEdward was 
Ihe headquarters >of lOeneeal iWip Sdeilyler <i^bdle he and his 
tniops wove blotdiing the tmaiteh of General IBuigoyBae's anny 
hum Fort S^ndeno^ When a part of Hnigioyne's forces was 
diBtamtanly 3 or 4 tn. firten Fort Bdwaid, on FertFidward ihll, 
on Che mf&i rof |u 1 y 1777, the leader of an Cnduai band whoso 
amutanae the Bcitnh hod sought is isupfiaseri to. have iraaniriod 
Jane HoCkea (s XT57*^^77)9 ^ young^girl fwke had boen^visistang 
fMiulBCnFtnn.i}£dwfird, and wtowm Cote day 

to the Tteitiiali ounp and 'tfasre to ibe macmd to David jiones, a 
loyaitstiservingasia heuteaanl in Bingoyne’aorroy ; Has possible 
tint she was sm acodencally by ibnenoans pursinngfher Imdian 
eocDits, butixsr death did much to loase^aod sentiment egatnst 
Burgoyne and his ilnilian laUies, mndmnmd nutity ivolYinteaBs tb 
jom me Amemcaai assny (leiisting Burgoyne’s amvasion. A 
maaniiMint has faeen^erentedfby Che Jane iMeilhrea Ofamptcr of (the 
BaughCers df the Ameeican kevolntiiin near iheapot whene she 
waiski)kd,«nd^eae barmd^n Unuin<Cenietery mFotit Edward* 
Fort J&dwavd township was erected nn tftilS from a patt^cf the 
towmhsp *df Argyie. Fort Bdword vdlage was 'onoea^ioitttcd 
in 11653. 

See (R« 0 . 3 aaaein, The Few Bdumai Bfioh (jPatt Fdwaid, £903). 

•FOHtmOB, mi dami (r 1394-^ lawyer, 

the 'esGOind son of Srr John Fcwtescue, of an ancsent family m 
Devotishim, was bom ^at Moms, near (kitfth Brent, m Somerset- 
shire. He vais 'educated aft Fweter College, Oxford. ^During the 
reign df Henry he was ibree turns >aippomtied 'ocm of ihe 
governors of Lnnrdln^s Sim In 1441 lie was made a knifg% 
sergeant at Jew, and in tihe foUowiitg year chief yastm of 
king’s bendi As a judge Fottescue ishifihly recommended for 
his wisdom, gravity and uprightness ^ and he Beems to have 
enjeryed great favour with the king, who is said to have igivaa 
him some substantial proofs df esteem and negavd. He bold rhis 
oflife during the remainder of the iieign of Hs^ VL,it>aKfaaDQ 
he steadily adhered , amd having faithfully eerved 'that /txi>- 
fortanate mmiarch in all his troubles, he was .attainted hf'Cieason 
in'thefkrstpavhfrniont of ilikhraod IV. When Hoary $\ibmquentl|y 
fled mto Scdtlondi hens supposed tc hove appointsd Foitcsoat, 
who appears to 'him aooofn^iieii himim ihis flighty ichaiwellcr 
Of Englahd. In 1463 Fbrtcscue occompasiied '(^ecoi Moigomt 
and her noMst m their exile on the Codtiflatit, and tretumed with 
them afterwards to England During their wandOrmgs abroad 
the dhancellot wrote lor the incimotion lof <the young ipmce 
Sdward hts celebrated work ilkt laudtkus iqfmn Amj^ae. On 
Bye defeat of the .Lanoasttian party he made Ais submission 
10 Edward IV.^ from whom he reosived a general pankm dated , 


Woetitiinsta; Oetofaer 13^ He dfed^At) an aadvatioiil age, 
! hut the anaetdote df fan )death;has not been aseeitamedi 

Ferteamob msetedy^vuifliiaatlni /cfi tfae^ows of iFnglimd, though 
ceocived with great laycnr by tbejearoed of the profession 1?o whom 
I it was cominunicated, did not appear in print until the reign ox 
ftehcy VWt , When it was pnbBWhed, btrt 'without a flalie 7t was 
stfbmqoendy >tnaiiy ffanw rOpiCnied AnMier ivaluatge and Inymed 
vraxk byiFbrtOscve, wxitCen m Baghd»,'waii'pebhihfd ta liysg, under 
the tide af^The Jhfference betmum an Absoiute anilaZ^mU^Mimmchy* 
In the Cotton jUbo^ar^ there is a manuscrud: of this work^iin 4 he title 
of Which It IS said to have been adutessda to Henry V! , but many 
passages ehow plainly that it was wmtteii In favour of Edward IV. 
A reviMd edimn of this weolk, with a vexy tialvabie histoncal and 
biographical mdbroduQtion,, waapnbbahedm ifISn by Charles Plummer, 
under the tide Tfhe Governance of Uneland All of Fortescue's minor 
writings appear m The Works qf Sir John Foftescuey now first Collected 
and Arranged, puBliAied m iSdo for private UirculatiOn, by hiS 
descendant, Losa Clexnwstt 

AuTHO]UTiBS;«---Plummar*s Inifaraduotiopi to The Governance of 
England, Life m Lord Clermont’s edition, Gairdner's Poston 
Letters , Fos>s*s Lives of ihe Judges 

FOBSTBSCUEi, SIR JOHR {c 153X-X607), iDnglish statesman, 
was the eldest son of .Sir Adrian Foftescue (executed an 1539), 
and of 'his second wife, Anne, daughter of Sir William Readc or 
Rede of Borstall m Buckinghami^ire. The exact date of his 
birth is unrerorded ' He was restored m blood and to his 
estate at Shirburn in Oxfordshire in X551. Through his faiher’s 
mother, Alice, daughter of Sir Geoffrey Bdlcyn, he was a second 
cousin once removed from Qoeen Elizabeth He acquired early 
a considerable reputation as a *?cholar and was chosen to direct 
the Princess Elizabctli’s classical studies in Mary's reign. On 
the accession of Elizabeth he was appointed keeper of t& great 
wardrobe He was returned in X572 to parliament fCir Walling- 
ford, in 1586 for Buckingham borough, in 1588 and 1597 for 
Buckingham county, and in i6qx for Middlesex! In 1589 he 
was appointed chancellor of the exchequer and a member of 
the pnvy council In 1592 *hc was knifjhted, and m November 
160J, in addition to his two great offices, 'he I'eccived that of 
diancellor of the duchy of Lancaster By means of his lucratn^e 
employments he amassed great wealth, with which he bought 
large estates in 'Oxfordshire and Buckinghamshire, and 'kept up 
much state and a large housdiold He took a prominent part 
in public business, was a member df the court of the star dhati^cr 
and an ec(.lesiastical commissioner;, sat on various important 
commissions, and as chancellor of the exchequer exqplamed the 
queen's financial needs and proposed subsidies in parliament. 
On the death of Elizabeth 'he suggested that certain restrictions 
sliould'bc imposed on James's powers, in order probaMy to limit 
the appointment of Scotchmen to office,* but his advice was not 
followed. 'Be was deprived by James of the chancellorship of 
the cxchecjuer, but evidently did not forfeit his favour, as he 
retained his two other cJTices and entertained James several 
times at Hendcn and Sailden In 1604 Sir John, Who stood for 
Buckinghamshire, was defeated by Sir Francis Goodwin, Whose 
election, however, was ckclared void by the lord cihanceHor on the 

f round of a sentence of outlawiy under which he lay, and 
brtescuc was by a second election returned in his place Tins 
incident gave rise to a vidlcnt controversy regarding the chan- 
cellor’s jurisdiction in deciding disputed elections to pailiament, 
which was repudiated ‘by the Commons but maintained by the 
king The matter after much debate was ended by a compromise, 
which. While leavim ihe principle unsfsttled, set aside the elec- 
tions of bofh Candi&ttes and provided for the of a new wnt. 
Fortcsciic -was then m February 1606 returned for Middlesex, 
which he naprosented till his deam oh the aryti of Deccrabet 1607. 
Re was boned m Mnxtley church m BtKjInhghamsihiPe, where a 
monument was erected to his memory, tfis lo^ puwSq career 
washig;ffly hommraible, and he served his soveicj^tdid twmtry 
with unswefViiig fitfcKty'and honesty. His learned attaihments 
too were con 5 iderabl 9 -- 429 inaeh styles him “ vtr integer, Oraecc, 

1 The inecrfpUiOii 4>n 1^ tnmb stains thatihv was 76, at fais death 
on tlie S3vd of December 1^107 (Lord Clermont's Hist, of ihe Family 
of hortescue, 377), but according to a statement asenbed to himself, 
he WS8 bom the bme year as (^een Ebsabeth and therefore In 1533 
(Bucks Avehlteet and Airtchaeolog Soc Redoris cff^Bnchs^ i. p, 89)« 

* David Uoyd’a StaH Worths (1^70), 356^ 
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i««iai4wai»npHi«niiiitiis/<’ handlwlMteiKdiii^w 
ter lie^vitetei tendUhip'«itkS« TlMnM<B«die}i pMlwtrid 
Jbote>aiidiia*piuMMptetete»tette^*lifc^ tertuttw 

iby vkotOi fanides>a dii^teir,ii»ihail two aom^ &» Enuodu wA 
Sir ViUlMiDLt aui <a) tene, tenghter >o{ Chntetphar .Swjnth 
of Aanabob in HeBtfordalMcp, bf artioi» he d»^ «■» doNilMer 
Jfisidaseete in Hte male hu teoMte etente with the idem iOf 
Sir John Eofte«ne, jed-henoMt^im vm^ 


1 BBM.ieGiMMiywAfU«le m the S>te. 0 / WMi te oya rty t 

Mi4t> Jfvttmtv/ tkt 

Panshes of Swyncombe and Ewtlme.by X Na^tirF, m 109 , p,)4w4i 

<CMtar] ") ; Httt MsS^. Camtn , Ma*fuiti of MSS, 

SfMdtog's Ltft of Bamm t Aeetwtoctoni and tecteeQlngm ter 
d ft fv f dt 9/ jo. P* VO 

FORTEVIOT, a village and parish of Be«ltehue> Soatlawi,<OD 
the Water vt tS&y, a n^tteuld afiSuontof the Satin, i 6 f< mi &W. 
of Stetb. Rop. of panah (ngoz) 5tia. It as a pbute ef lecmote 
lantiquity^ hawing bm<a«^i 4 »i of the Plots, arben tbeidiabaei 
JwwfknBmasi'artr«nn,fMidateiM«nd 3 of>tfaeSoots. Xhearmy 
led by Edward fialiod oamped hem 'befqre llie tetde of Bnppiin 
(1333)1 'in ndii^h the'Vegeat, Dpaald, earl sd Mar, was sdamidonf 
with 13)000 out of jtojooo •men. The punsh of FmckMiiaak 
adjoining it on the N.W. oontajos mroiwns df a Roman road, 
•stafaonsmd outpost, besides the>^ auild boose x>f <jask m which 
the Baroness Naime was boin,aiidiwhioh farmaAhe/lhanie'Oif one 
lof her most pi^idar songB. Phe new bouae an which aha idled 
dotesdrom e 8 oi. 


itUHT dJBOBOil, a militarf atatunuif faremessteliiiire,'&OQ(tland 
lit hes iia m Nj£. nf 'hnwemass, easd u the itanaunus ot the omaU 
branch line connecting with the Highland railway atiGeUanfiftld 
ijunotian. It oatupies a sandy fanmaBtoiif ifanmiig the eatrcme 
end of the aoutheimiRiorefaf tenor Mbrop Cieth (^0 oaticd itbe 
f inth lOf Imretiness),* wteoh ns hem anly >i m. ondc. Xhcre is 
(caamniiiicatuKi by d ea ry mih Conttoseion theioppouitcieoast of 
itheiBiaakdsle. ^Qhe dort'seastegunnn afsStipnrtly after the,.ple(i 
of one lOf Vadban’s wode,iaad named in honour lof Qeonte U 
Wolfe, who saw it in course ef lORTtion in 1951* tea much im' 
pncssed with iit and ithaught at •wodd, when dnuhed, he the 
jnoat eesitdcrdlile tertress and rfaeet aituated jn i^at RntMR.” 
dt eoven ndianees.andjcantBins 8 fl 09 aunodaiti«n.for neanly aaeo 
men. It is the depot lOf the heafonth Highlandetn, and a 
militaxy training-ground of some size and impOBtanoe baeause 
the surreundiQg coantry gives ample facshtws .for enerciae and 
maneeuiyiiM. iGmond Wade’s iraad is (tnemtaioed m good lorder 
Fort Geonge, st js said, had almost been oimsen las the 'place of 
deteatKm tor Napoleon <when the chums of St Mejysna wore put 
iforward. About a m, S.£. is ithe fishmg viHagO/of CatnpbeUtpwn, 
itn growing repute as a seaside resort. Midway between the imrt 
land Inverness stands Castle Stuart, a sbootu^box of the earl 
of Mtmy, 

fOMlM, a nver and hrdi «f the east of Scotland. The nver 
tis formed by two head streams, Uuchray Water i(j<2 m,) and 
Avondhu (10 m.), or l«ggen>as it is (tailed idter Jt leaves Ixich 
Ard, both rising m the north-«ast of Ben Lomond in Sttrlingature, 
•and 'Unitmg i m. west of AberfiQrle. From this point itsll it 
'Veneives the iKelty, the Forth continnes to be a Perdishire 
stream, but afterwards it becomes the dswdwg line between 
counties of Perth and Strhng as far as the confluence of Ithe 
Allan. Thence it belongs to Stsrlmgsbwe to a point ri m, due 
west of C^bus, whence it eervea as the boiwdaty between the 
dluires bf Stirling and Cteckmannsn. Ompng ito the extremejiy 
tortuous character 'Of its comae 'between Gwtipcie and Alloa-nx 
4be (famous " Inks of the Forth, 'Lntbe aotiwl lecKth of ithaaiver 
,» (6 m., or neariy douUe the distf««e m* dusect line (jOfWw) 
(between the source of the Dmflpay land Rwcardina, whew th* 
'fiiShbegim. Theriverdwuasoiiiaiteof ddsoq.im. Its general 
tduection is mainly easterly imth a gentle (twnd itowards ithe 
401^ and the pnnaipal imbutanes ^ thadeft are the iSoodia, 
SMitlb iMlan and iElcvop, skuI on rtba .tbe (Kel^i, 

1 A—eW r , 0x3, I 


^ iSaiMOcIc fhe.iilmnai pfauainaowding fimm figUmme do 
thfti xtiHuyfey* toim di itiUlod Jdie (Omtsh^ q| fikidiu:. 3Ae whec 9 id 
vasemt,m ite teblia am Aberfo^ Kime^Stelmg. Canbus- 
kenneth, AUeia wd.Stecaothne,1^.terT(m £ Highland 
ibne tha Forth idfws not piawnt inMqi> pMwgw of rcmiuMtlc 
bceufty. Them Me bridges .te Aherfojte, Gartmore, Frew, Uwp 
and Stuhiy (sL besides aadway viadmiu at btitiwg and Attm, 
and fthemare Mdes laft 8t«duigi(fiar A'and)wdc«Motii), AUoa 
Mate Attoa^no(lKmca(rcl|i^ Tte Mr rues to aim 

above .Stirling, where tlie irsver M napigshle at higli water by 
(wisflis of am tons. aibwNs,’lMNswr^,,* bnuli divpng at 
Ailpa, ndiem <te doefc wioeiQinwtetes veaasM of at leai)t 300 tens 

(The Firthnf Fantii eatends (fmm fShncardine to the Nortii 
tfant », (to an imiigpary Ime drawn, pMt .wwt of the Isle tfl May, 
from Ite FastiNeufcof Fife totheaaouth'of ^ Tywfn Hadding- 
tonshire — a distance of 48 m. Thus, according to some cslqula- 
<tioR6, the Fsit^ imoasunes from seurce tii sea 114 in* The widtli 
of (the firth vanee btm ^ m. at Kmoardme and i^m* at Queens- 
teniy to 6| an. at Loth and r)id m, at tine mnvith* The chief 
eauents m, on .the south, the iCfwm Av/oib i^mpnd> LmUi, 
Eek and lyne, and .on the north, the Tiol« Jtm»» Kid and 
UeeeL llMpnnomal<portaonithei$()uthehotoamQrapg<pnQUth« 
Bo’ness, Gnnton And Leith, end <on the MUithj Humtiskwid and 
Farkcaldy ; but fishciy centrm and hdulay liworts are very 
numerous on boith ooasfs. *Smce tlMioponwg of the Forth Hndf^ 
(see iiRiooBs) in <890 the ferries atiQuaenderryiand HumbalaM 
have greatly diminished m impoEtanpe. The hshwes ate>pU 
considerable, though the oyster trade is dwindling. tW IpTflirr 
Miunds are Inchcolmi with tha rums pf an abbey, Laobkaith, 
with ,forufi(niti«na and * iighthoHsa, and tha Ide of May, with a 
l^hthouse. The anuflwtoge of •$<: Mwgarotls diope, with the 
laaval base of Rosy th, hss lOH the sbope Fife immediately to 
the (west of ithe Forth Rrsdge* 

The Forth was-dm Faddda nf TpoUvaiand ,tiie Scotp Water 
of the duieniclors of (tim juth and tedi «wtuBes , while Bade 
(d. 1735) .kpMtw tha firth -aa ermiplfs Fpstam Gull), 
and Nap«w8.(fl 996 ) as (M 4ifr..fi»ia«fite (Mu Frisian ^a), 

,FI9RTMrieA1W« lllH> “FwMfiaa^n” is 

the roilitwy iaii',<)f wtrengthewngipoaiMwa hge«Vit Attack. The 
word dtong,4indiAufite>'to tpake) miphea the creadon 

of idafencas. Xhus the itey aho -hom .the w a n^und de^ 
his comrades, or shelters from then snowlialls behind a fitt)Ce/ 

mandy tahing«idvantage>of ground , buLd he puts up a hurdle 
uahw>mouadAnd4taAdshehind thatiheimsifQrtifiad hw PUPhoo. 

Fortificapun cpnauta of two Mementg, viz. ,pottattm and 
nhsMs, The protsictian ahialds the defender Irom tha angmy’e 
missiles : tha obstacle ipravents the enemy from coming to close 
quasters, andideMya him underfire. 

ProtffiHtm may be of several kinds, 'dimotar .indirect, Puect 
prateotuxi is given by a seallior nimpeiEt.of cactl^, strong enough 
to atop ehe enemy’s aussfim. The value of this » reduced m 
paapoebon as the fiefendto has to'Cxpqsa huns^ to zetum the 
mmsay’s ifire, onto rsmst his-attempt* to destroy the defences. 
Indareot (proteotom »s .given ily « for instance hy a high 

weUiilacad on .a chfiiso that the datoodar on the top of .the wall 
isiput of itea(ih'Of'the enen>yb ii|i|issdes,}f these ate of shortrange, 
such as arrows. This kmd of defence was very popular to the 
middle .ages In the present day the same olqect is attained by 
puihtog o«t .datached forts to such a distance ftoro the town 
they are protecting that the besisger (tonnot bombard the town 
as long .as he da outside the forts, Another toim of mdizect 
protaction .qfigreat importance is «wr«dm|S»d, 

(<drtd<l< toto^ leansiat of anything which will impede the 
enemy’s advance and prevent him fromconnag to dose quarters. 
In the earhest forms of fortification the protecting wall was also 
the obstacle, or it may be a wet Or ^ ditch, an entanglement, 
a ewamp, ta tiwm he^, .a rgdlmd .palisade, ar .some tcrnpomiy 
axpcdiBiit, euch SM etpiw’ feet or chevaw de (rise, The teo 
•knaaoto iioust tof itourse .be arranged in (ximhmation The 
teswgNlniiiiiat hetaWe'tfl datond the'obetacle from their protetoed 
mutiaA, otherwise it can be sunnountod or destiwad at leisure, 
llut0ifiomcciinmiug)^A(i4e<iger«A^ Thaeasetaf modem 
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fireaErms permits of great elasticity in the disposition of the 
ctetack ; and this simplifies some of the problems of defence. 

Protection must be arranged mainly with reference to the 
enemy’s methods of attack and the weapons he uses. The 
obstacle, on the other hand, should be of such a nature as to 
bring out the best effects of the defender’s weapons. It follows 
from this that a welbarmed force operating against a badly- 
armed unciviltoed enemy may use with advantage very simple 
old-fashioned methods of protection , or even dispense with it 
altogether if the obstacle is a good one. 

When the assailant has modem weapons the importance of 
protection is very great In fact, it may be said that m propor- 
tion as missile weapons have grown more effective, the importance 
of protection and the difficulty of providing it have increased, 
while the necessity for a monumental physical obstacle has 
decreased. 

The art of the engineer who is about to fortify consists in 
appreciating and harmonising all the conditions of the problem, 
such as the weapons in use, nature of the ground, matenals 
available, temper of assailants and defenders, strategical possi- 
bilities, expenditure to be incurred, and so forth. Few of these 
conditions are m themselves difficult to understand, but they are 
so many and their reactions are so complex that a real familiarity 
with all of them is essential to successful work The keynote 
of the solution should be simplicity , but this is the first pomt 
usually lost sight of by the makers of systems,” especially by 
those who during a long period of peace have time to give play 
to their imaginations. 

Fortification is usually divided into two branches, namely 
permanent fothfieoiton and field forHficatton. Permanent fortifica- 
tions are erected at leisure, with all the resources that a state can 
supply of constructive and mechanical skill, and are built of 
enduring matenals. Field fortifications are extemporized by 
troops in the field, perhaps assisted by such local labour and 
tools as may be procurable, and with materials that do not 
require much preparation, such as earth, brushwood and light 
timber. There is also an intermediate branch known as smi^ 
permanent forhficatton This is employed when in the course 
of a campaign it becomes desirable to protect some locality 
with the best imitation of permanent defences that can be made 
in a short time, ample resources afid skilled civilian labour being 
available 

The objects of forttficattan are various The vast enceintes 
of Nineveh and Babylon were planned so that in time of war 
they might give shelter to the whole population of the country 
except the field army, with their flocks and herds and household 
stuff The same idea may be seen to-day in the walls of such 
cities as Kano In the middle ages feudal lords built castles 
for security against the attacks of their neighbours, and also to 
watch over towns or bridges or fords from which they drew 
revenue ; whilst rich towns were surrounded with walls merely 
for the protection of their own inhabitants and their property 
The feudal castles lost their importance when the art of cannon- 
founding was fairly developed , and m the leisurely wars of the 
17th and x8th centuries, when roads were few and bad, a swarm 
of fortified towns, large and small, played a great part in delaying 
the march of victorious armies 

In the present day isolated forts are seldom used, and only for 
such purposes as to block passes in mountainous distncts. 
Fortresses are used either to protect points of vital importance, 
such as capital cities, miht^ depots and dockyards, or at 
strategic points such as railway junctions. Combinations of 
fortresses are also used for more general strategic purposes, 
as will be explained later^ 

I. History 

The most elementary type of fortification is the thorn hedge, 
a type which naturally recurs from age to age under primitive 
conditions Thus, Alexander found the villages of the 
Hyreanians defended by thick hedges, and the same 
arrangements may be seen to-day among the least 
civlbzed tnbes of Africa, The next advftia^ from the hedge is 


the hank of earth, with the exterior made steep by revetments 
of sods or hurdle-work. This has a double advantage over the 
hedge, as, besides being a better obstacte against assault, it gives 
the defenders an advantage of position m a hand-to-hand fight. 
Such banks formed the defences of the German towns in Caesar’s 
time, and they were constructed with a high degree of skill. 
Timber being plentiful, the parapets were built of alternate 
layers of stones, earth and tree trunks The latter were built m 
at right angles to the len^ of the parapet, and were thus very 
difficult to displace, while the earth prevented their being set 
on fire. The bank was often strengthened by a palisade of tree 
trunks or hurdle-work. 

After the bank the most important step in advance for a 
nation progressii^ m the arts was the watt, of masonry, sun-dried 
brick or mud. llie history of the development of the wall and 
of the methods of attacking it is the history of fortification for 
several thousand years. 

The first necessity for the wall was height, to give security 
against escalade The second was thickness, so that the defenders 
might have a platform on the top which would give them space 
to circulate freely and to use their weapons A lofty wall, thick 
enough at the top for purposes of defence, would be very ex- 
pensive if built of solid masonry , therefore the plan was early 
introduced of building two walls with a filling of earth or rubble 
between them The face of the outer wall would be carried up a 
few feet above the platform, and crenellated to give protection 
against arrows and other projectiles 

The next forward step for the defence was the construction 
of towers at intervals along the wall These provided fiankmg 
fire along the front ; they also afforded refuges for the garrison 
in case of a successful escalade, and from them the platform 
could be enfiladed. 

The evolution of the wall with towers was simple The mam 
requirements were despotic power and unlimited labour Thus 
the finest examples of the system known to history are also 
amongst the earliest One of these was Nineveh, built more than 
2000 years b c The object of its huge perimeter, more than 
50 m., has been mentioned. The wall was 120 ft. high and 30 ft. 
thick , and there were 1500 towers. 

After this no practical advance m the art of fortification was 
made for a very long time, from a constructional pomt of view 
Many centuries indeed elapsed before the inventive genius of 
man evolved engmes and methods of attack fit to cope with such 
colossal obstacles. 

The earliest form of attack was of course escalade, either by 
ladders or by heaping up a ramp of faggots or other portable 
matenals When the mcreasing height of walls made escalade 
too difficult, other means of attack had to be invented Probably 
the first of these were the ram, for battenng down the walls, and 
mining The latter might have two objects : {a) to drive an 
underground gallery below the wall from the besiegers’ position 
into the fortress, or {h) to destroy the wall itself by undermining. 

The use of missile engines for throwing heavy projectiles 
probably came later They are mentioned in the preparations 
made for the defence of Jerusalem against the Philistines m the 
8th century b.c. They are hot mentioned in connexion with the 
siege of Troy. At the sieges of Tyre and Jerusalem by Nebuchad- 
rezzar in 587 B.c we first find mention of the ram and of movable 
towers placed on mounds to overlook the walls 

The Asiatics, however, had not the qualities of mind necessary 
for a systematic development of siegecrait, and it was left for 
the Greeks practically to create this science Taking 
It up in the 5th century b.c. they soon, under Philip 
of Macedon and Alexander, arrived at a very high 
degree of skill. They invented and systematized methods 
which were afterwards perfected by the Romans. Alexander’s 
siegecraft was extremely practical His successors endeavoured 
to improve on it by increasing the size of their missile and other 
engmes, which, however, were so cumbrous that they were of 
little use. When the Romans a little later took up the science 
they returned to the practical methods of Alexander, and by the 
tune of Caesar’s wars had become past-masters of it. The 
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highest development of siegecraft before the use of gunpowder 
was probably attained in the early days of the Roman empire 
The be ginning of the Christian era is therefore a suitable period 
at which to take a survey of the arts of fortification and siege- 
craft as practised by the ancients. 

In fortification the wall with towers was still the leading idea 
The towers were preferred circular m plan, as this form offered the 
- , best resistance to the rnm. the waU was usually re- 

inforccd by a ditch, which had three advantages it 
increased the height of the obstacle, made the bnngmg 
np of the engines of attack more difiicult, and supplied 
CMatM j^^enal for the fiUing of the wall. In special cases, as at 
Jerasalem and Rhodes, the enclosure walls were doubled 
and trebled Citadels were also built on a large scale 

The typical site preferred by the Romans for a fortified town 
was on high ground sloping to a nver on one side and with steep 
slopes isillmg away on the other three sides At the highest pom., 
was a castle serving as citadel The town enclosure w.is designed 
m accordance with toe character of the surrounding country Where 
the enemy s approach was easiest, the walls were higher, flanking 
towers stronger and ditches wider and deeper Some of the towers 
were made high for look-out posts If there was a bridge over the 
river, it was defended by a bridge-head on the far ^de , and stockades 
defended by towers were built out from either bank aliovc and 
below the bndge, between which chains or booms could be stretched 
to bar the passage 

Ihe natural features of the ground were skilfully utilized Thus 
when a large town was mread over an irregular site broken by hills, 
the encemte wall would bo carried over the top of the hills , and in 
the mtervenmg valleys the wall would not only be made stronger, 
but would be somewhat drawn back to allow of a flanking defence 
from the hill tops on either side. The walls would consist of two 
strong masonry faces, 20 ft apart, the space between filled with 
earth and stones Usually when tlie he of the ground was favourable, 
the outside of the wall would be much higher than the inside, the 
parapet walk perhaps being but a little above the level of the town 
Pahsades were used to strengthen the ditches, especially before the 
gates 

There was little scope, however, m ma.sonry for the genius of 
Roman warfare, which had a better opportunity in the active work 
of attack and defence For siegccrait the Roman legions were 
specially apt No modem engineer, civil or military, accustomed 
to rely on machmery, steam and hydrauhe apparatus, could hope 
to emulate ihe feats of the legionanes In earthworks they ex- 
celled , and m such work as buildmg and moving about colossal 
wooden towers under war conditions, they accomplished things at 
which nowadays we can only wonder 

The attack was earned on mainly by the use of ** engines," under 
which head were included all mechanical means of attack — towers, 
missile engines such as catapults and balistae, rams of different 
kmds, " tortoises " (see below), &c. Mining, too, was freely resorted 
to, also approach trenches, the use of which had been mtroduced 
by the Greeks, 

The object of mimng, as has been s^d, might be the dnvmg of a 
gallery under the wall mto the mtenor of the place, or the destruction 
of the wall. The latter was effected by excavating large chambers 
under the foundations These were supported while the excavation 
was proceedmg by timber struts and planking When the chambers 
were large enough the timber supports were burnt and the wall 
collapsed Ihe besieged replied to the mining attack by countcr- 
mmes With these they would undermine and destroy the be- 
siegers' gallenes, or would brcalc into them and drive out the workers, 
either by force of arms or by filhng the galleries with smoke 

Breaches in the wall were made by rams Ihcse were of two 
kmds For dislodging the cemented masonry of the face of the 
wall, steel-pointed heads were used , when this was done, another 
head, shap^ hke a ram's head, was substituted for battering down 
tlie filling of the wall. 

For escalade they used ladders fixed on wheeled platforms , but 
the most important moans of attack against a high wall were the 
movable towers of wood These were built so high that from their 
tops the parapet wadlc of the wall could be swept with arrows and 
stones , and drawbridges were let down from them, by which a 
stormmg party could reach the top of the wall The height of the 
towers was from 70 to 150 ft They were moved on wheels of sohd 
oak or elm, 6 to 12 ft m diameter and 3 to 4 ft thick The ground 
floor contained one or two rams The upper floors, of which there 
inight be as many as fifteen, were furnished with missile engines 
of a smaller kind The archers occupied the top floor. There also 
wore placed reservoirs of water to extinguish fire These were filled 
W foTO pumps and fitted with hose made of the ifitestmes of cattle 
Drawbridges, either hanging or worked on rollers, were placed at 
the proper heiglit to give access to the top of the waU, or to a breach, 
as might be required ApoUodorus proposed to place a couple of 
rams in the upper part of the tower to destroy the crencllations of 
the wall 

Tlie siege towers had of course to be very aolidly buflt of strong 
timbers to resist the heavy stones thrown by the engmes of tnc 
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defence They were protected against fire by screens of osiers, 
plaited rope or raw hides Sometimes it was necessary, m order 
to gam gi eater height, to place them on high terraces of earth In 
that case they would be built on the site At the siege of Marstilios, 
desenbed by Caesar, special mctliods of attack had to be employed 
on account of the strength of tlie engmes used by the besieged and 
their frcuucnt saUios to destroy the siege works A sqiiaie fort, 
with brick walls 30 ft long and 5 ft thick, was built in front of one 
of the towers of the town to resist sorties This foit was subse- 
quently raised to a height of six storeys, under shelter of a roof which 
projected beyond the walls, and from the caves of wluch hung heavy 
mats made of ships' cables The mats protected the men working 
at the walls, and as these wore built up the looi was gradually 
raised by the use of endless screws The roof was made of heavy 
beams and planks, over which were laid bricks and clay, and the 
wliole was covered with mats and hides to prevent the bnrks from 
being dislodged This structure was completed without the loss of 
a man, and could only have been bmlt by the Romans, wliose soldiers 
were all skilled workmen 

Although these towers were provided with bndges by which 
stormmg parties could reach the top of the wall, their mam objt ct 
was usually to dominate the defence and keep down the fire from 
the walls and towers Under this protection breacliing operations 
could be carried on The approaches to the wall were usually made 
under shelter of gallenes of timber or hurdle-work, which were placed 
on wheels and moved into position as required When the wall 
was reached, a shelter of stronger construction, known as a " rat,*' 
was placed in position agamsl it Under this a ram was swung or 
worked on rollers , or the rat might be used as a shelter lor miners 
or for workmen cutting away the face of the wall The great rat at 
Marseilles, which extended from the tower already desenbed to the 
base of the tower of the city, was 60 ft long, and built largely of 
great beams 2 ft square, connected by iron pms and bands It 
was unusually narrow, the ground sills of the side walls bemg only 
4 ft apart This was no doubt in order to keep down the weight 
of the structure, which, massive as it was, had to be movable The 
sloping roof and sides of timber were protected, like those of the 
tower, with bricks and moist clay, hides and wool mattresses Huge 
stones and barrels of blazing pitch were thrown from the wall upon 
this rat without eflect, and under its cover the soldiers loosened and 
removed the foundations of the tower until it fell down 

In order that it migiit be possible to move these heavy structures, 
it was usually necessary to nil up the ditch or to level the surface of 
the ground For this purpose an " approach tortoise " was often 
used This was a shelter, something between the ordinary gallery 
and the rat, which was moved end on towards the wall, and had an 
open front with a hood, under cover of which the earth brought up 
for filling the ditch was distntiutod 

The missile engmes threw stones up to 600 lb weight, heavy 
darts from 6 to 12 ft long, and Greek fire Archimedes at the siege 
of Syracuse even made some throwing 1800 lb The ranges varied, 
according to the machine and the weiglit thrown, up to 600 yds, 
for direct fire and 1000 yds. for curved fire At the siege of Jeru- 
salem Titus employed three hundred catapults of diflerent sizes 
and forty babstae, of which the smallest threw missiles of 75 lb 
weight At Carthage Scipio found 120 large and 281 medium 
catapults, 23 large and 52 small balistae, and a great number of 
scorpions and other small missile engines 

Screens and mantlets for the protection of the engme-workers 
were used m great variety. 

In addition to the above, great roechamcal skill was shown m 
the construction of many kmds of machines for occasional purposes. 
A kind of Jib crane of great height on a movable platform was used 
to hoist a cage contammg fifteen or twenty men on to the wall 
A long spar with a steel claw at the end, swung m the middle from 
a lofty frame, served to pull down the upper parts of parapets and 
Overhanging gallenes The defenders on their side were not slow 
m replying with bimilar devices Fenders were let down from the 
wall to soften the blow of the ram, or the ram heads were caught 
and held by cranes Grapnels were lowered from cranes to seize the 
rats and overturn them Archimedes used the same idea m the 
defence of Syracuse for lifting and sinking the Roman galley « 
Wooden towers were built on the walls to overtop the towers of tlie 
besiegers Many devices for throwing fire were employed TIh' 
tradition that Archimedes burnt the Roman fleet, or a portion of it, 
at Syracuse, by focusing the rays of the sun with reflectors, is 
supported by an expenment made by Buflon m 1747 With a re- 
flector havmg a surface of 50 sq. ft , made up of 168 small mirrors 
each 6 by 8 in , lead was melted at a distance of 140 ft and wood Was 
set! on fire at 160 ft 

The development of masonry in permanent fortification had lung 
since reached its practical limit, and was no longer proof ag<iinst tlie 
destructive methods that had been evolved The extemponzed 
defences were, as is always the case, worn down by a resolute besieger, 
and the attack was stronger than the defence. 

Through the dark ages the Eastern Empire kept alive the 
twin sciences of fortification and siegecraft long enough for the 
Crusaders to learn from them what had been lost m the West^ 
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Bveintiom; however, always a storehouse of military stteo^, 
while conserving a knowledge of the anaent melhods. SEQd 
the great missile engines^ cowtributed no new ideas 
to fortification, so far aa we koom In practice the 
Byzantines favoured multiplied enceintes or several 
concentric lines of defence. This of course is always a tendency 
of decadent nations. 

In the West the Koman fortifications remained standing,, and 
the Visigoths, alhes of Rome, utilized their principles in the 
defences of Carcassonne, Toulouse, &c m l 4 ie 5tb century 
Viollct*le-Duc*5 description and illustrations of the defences of 
Carcassonne wdl give a very good idea of the methods then m 
use*— - 


The Visigoth fortification of the city of Carcassonne, which is 
still preserver!, offers an analogous arrangement recalling those 
debcribccl by Vcgctnis Tho level of tlie town ju» much more olevateci 
th*Ui the ground outside, and almost as high as tin. paiapct walks 
The curtain walls, of great thickness, are composed of two faces 
of smaU cubical masonry aliLm«itmg with courses of buck; the 
middle portion being filled, not with earth but with rubble run with 
lime T])(‘ towers were raised above these curtains, and then com- 
munication with the latlcx miglii be cut off, so as to make of each 

tower a small mde- 
pendimt fort , ex- 
ternally these towers 
are cyuudncal, and 
on the side of the 
town sriuarc , they 
rest, .USD towards 
tlic country, upon a 


cubical base or 
foundation. We 
sub]om (fig i) tho 
plan of one of these 
towers with the cur- 
tains ad}omuig A 

IS tho plan of tho giounddevcl , B the plan of the first storey at the 
level of tlic parapet Wc secy, at C aiul D, the two excavahons 
formed in front of the gates of the iowci to mtcrccpt, when tlie 
drawbridges were raised, all commumcation betwreen the town 
or the parapet walk and the s<^vcral storeys of the tower From the 
first storey access was had to the up]x:r crenellated or battlemented 
portion oi the tower by a ladder of wood placed intenorly against 
the side of tho flat wall 1*he external ground-level was much lower 
than that of the tower, and also beneath the ground-level ol the 
town, from which it was reached by a descending flight of from ten 
to filtcon steps. Fig z shows the tower and its two curtama on the 



Fig, 1, - I^n of one of tho Towers at 
Carcassonne. 



side of the town , the bridges of communication are supposed to have 
lieen removed, Tl\c battlmented portion at the top is covered with 
n open on the side of the town in order to permit the 

defenders of the tower to see what was gomg on therein, and also 
to allow of them hoisting up stones and other proiectiles by means 
of a rope and pulley. Fig 3 shows the same tower on the side 
towaras the country , we have added a postern, the sill of which 
is sufficiently raised above the ground to necessitate the use of a 
scaling or step ladder, to obtain ingress The postern is defended, 
as was customary, by a nalisade or barrier, each gate or postern 
being provided with a wjm of this kind *' 

Meanwhile, in Europe, siegeoraft had almost dis- 

appeared Its pMtt development was only possible for an 
army* like that Romans. The Huns a^ Ootiis knew 


TUsUkuag of it, and tbe efforts of €ladtemagw and odiers of the 
Frankish km^ to zestoze tbe art wm bampensd by tbe fact that 
their wanton idesptsed Inuidicrafts and undezatood nothing 
but the use oC their weapons. Donng the dark ^es tbe towns 
of the Gauls retamed Iheir old RoaOfian and Visigoth defences, 
which no one knew propeity how to attack, and accordingly the 
sieges of that period dragged thmselves out through long yearn, 
and if ultimately 
successful ware so as 
a rule only through 
blockade and famine. 

It was not until the 
lith century that 
siegeoraft was revived 
m the West on the 
ancient lines 
By this time a new 
departure of great 

made m the seign- 
eunal castle 7^), 
which restored for 
some centuries a defi- 
nite superiority to 
tho defence* Built 
primarily as strong^ 
holds for local ma^ 
nates or for smml 
txKlies of warriors 
dominating a oonquered country, the conditions which called 
tliem into existence offered several marked advantages* The 
defences of a town had to follow the growth of Uie town, 
and would naturally have weak poants. It was not to be 
expected that a town would develop itseH m the manner most 



Flo. 3 —One of the Towers at Carcassonne, 
outsble view 


suitable for defence ; nor mdeed that any position lame enough 

be naturally strong 
all round*. But the site of a castle could be chosen purely 
for its natural strength, without n^gavd, eoccept as a secondary 
consideration, to thb protection of anything outside it ; and as 
its area was small it was often easy to find a natural position 
^entirely suited for the purpose* In fact it ireqnmtly happened 
ithat the cyzwtewce a£ such pmtmo was tbe twsm 
of the castle. A small hill with steep sides might well be un- 
approachable m every direction by such cumbrous structures 
,as towers and rats, w;bile the height of the hdl, added to the 
iheg^t of therwalls, wauidhe toamoch for the besiegers’ missiles. 
If the sides of the hiU were* precipitous and rodey, nuning 
became impossible, and the site was perfect for defence. A 
castle built under such conditioms was practically impregnable ; 
and this was the came ofi the independeiute of the barons in the 
nth and 12th centuries They could only be reduced 
blockade, and a blockade o£ long duration was very difficult m 
the feud^ age 

A very mstmeUve example o£ xath-century work is the 
Chfitcau Gaillard, built by Richard Cceur-de-Lion m 1196. 
This* great castle, with ditches and escarpments cut out of the 
solid rock^ and extexuitve outworks^ was icorupletod m one yeair. 
la the. article Cashls will he> found tiaei plan /of thefmam work, 
which IS here supplemented by an elevaemn of 'the donjon (or 
keep) The waved face of the inner or mam wall of the castle, 
givmg a divergent fire over tbe front, js aa interesting feature 
in advance of the time. Sa also* la the nrnson^ protection of 
the macfaicohiticm at toe^top of the* donjon, a protection which 
at that time was usually gprea by wood^ hoardings* After 


the death of Richard, 


Augustus bes) 


ged the cfafLteau, 
and carried it after a blockade of seven montto and a regular 
attack of one monthu In this attack the tower at A was first 
mined, after whidi the whole of that outwork was abandoned by 
the defenders. The outer enceinte was next captured by sur- 
prise , and finally the gate of the mam waiU was biteaehed by the 
pioneers.. When this happened a sudden rush of the bc^<%ers 



^ tha j 

wnfon, and'they’bad' ts 
CMteau Gaillard^ designed 
ot his tiW, exempi 


iK«'Pf«v*TaW' anr^pwgiBcraif? 


;{iiri^ froni raining the shelter 
ay down tfieinmiu. 
w y rha ng tlxe grofitcst 
m Wat&c^ the «e<dc pMM of 
til is iitiSy to tmdentioid hbtir 


file garrison from t'elnfdrclhit stTbtirfy the pofeitfc attacked. 

In the 13th centuty many Inlffifertcea tf^ere at wni^c ih tht 
development of castellar fortification. The experience di such 
anges as ihat of Oidteau Goilkupdi^ md still more that gaiiied m 
the Crusades, the Utger' gatrisoW$ at the dispbskl of the gtm 
feudal lord^i, and the Sapartance of the J^tCtests wUdh ftey had 
to protect in their towna, led to a freer etyle of design. We must 
also take note of an' eseefMfrd (iiffesenoe between the i^s of 
attack preferred by the Roman soWlery and by the medieval 
cbivaJby . The former, who wefe artisans as well as soldTcr$, pre- 
ferred in siege works tbecer- 
tarn if laborious methods of 
br^<^hlng| and mining The 
latter, whq considered all 
manual labour beneath 
them and whose only ideal 
of ti^arfarc was personal 
combat, afiected the tower 
and Its bridge, givmg access 
to the top of the wall rather 
thkti the fat and battering- 
fam. They were also fond 
of surprises, which the bad 
dfsciphne of the time 
fsiVouTcd 

We find, therefore, im- 
ptertant progress m enlaig*- 
tfig the area of defence and 
fn iteipfoyii^ iirrangements 
forfianking^ The size and 
height of all works were 
increased The keep of 
Coney Castle, built in 1220, 
was 2''oo ft. high Mon- 
taxgiijr Castle, also built 
llfis had a 

#10. 4,— Dkwjbn, (i 3 il 6 i^u GaUlwtf. cfettilt iada large 

obea evclosare, irithm 
which the MMe gM^n could I|h0ve reinfafce ckickly 

any threalliMta pokijlL' The 6f fttolfm fire w^ increased 
by giving mmie pfoji!jit:%ion to, w toi^^/ whose wtre in 
some mm made Wf i%^t angllfH^ Ikt thfi waiBs. 

Wer^ also $, tsaMancy, the'ltPusUeg lai ^hiSbt listed long 
after niCdievjEd' towards SHhiplexity akd muiltipbcation 

of defences, to guard against surprise anfi locahae aficccssful 
assaults Great attention was paid to the “ step by step '' 
defence Fkuiking towers were cut off from their walls and 
arranged for separate rcsistai^ce. Compkeated entrances yr/th 
tra^ aad many do^m v/m arrIaafM* fi&Qst aQ dejmee was 
fittm the tops of tfao walfr and towiersy the loophoks 




budt m war time^ lot iwkiob the wadis were prepai^ed befpredmnd 
by felt the teasohiy lioopho&m atnd erenhlles were 

prOteC^d 1 ^ fdMirteril. Gt^t cdfC am imidi ingBniiSty wfere 
expen^on details 

Aibeady in the eentuiy.lhe mgmeeni of the (defence had 
xiihdO pfhfvitinn fbr C(mmssnii^^ % building etiambevs and 
galldf &s at thi basC bf teWeril ind Fdrthei? protectfen 

for the towers againsf; the pmnh^‘ was given by chxtyihfi 
out masonry m front ox the tower in a l^d of^ projec^ng 
Wni. This wa^ fouiid latef tb have tha^uither advhnt^s of 


;ement is seen 
ffrftOgfelW' 


of the 
bt 
Vkdiet- 


the flanking power pf the tower itself. The 
ih ac^ertd OT thd i<mti dt CarcOs^onhC, am 

lOj 

t&itiity 6Sa tile Pia Vfsffibth fCtindktii 
tMe%e^#^wo^¥hfepe 4 Wd/ 3 atift '6 (mpi 

le^Dud) show the plan of the domccs of the town and cutiio, and a 
bitdrSHM view ol the caetle with its Jwo batbicana The thick, 
black uijf slmws Jbe mala li^yonu this ^re die lists and iim 
the" It win hh noted that to wail o! thh littS wS aS the 

ibaiA There are only two ghtes, Ttakt* 

on the enrt m d»f 
fended by two 
great towers and 
a scmkirculaf bar- 
bican THe gate 
of the oahtUii dn 
the west, bee a 
most complicated 
defended 


approach defended 
by a labynntli of 
gates and 'flanking 



<mf,y wjh Ite di 
and 01 


kki |wdHa to frttot df the tPWer uns^ i 
tocraasihg tnp pfdiPtftion find t!herefo;?e I 


FlO. 3.-«Plan of Carcassonne, 13th oentipy. 

The idight wooden barricade of older times has 
with towers , and the efiect is that Ifre 


gates and 'flanking 
walls, which can- 
not be shown 
this small scale, 
and beyond these 
is a huge Circular 
barbican in several 
storeys, capabl<^ of 
hoUimg 1500 men 
On the side of the 
town the castle fs 
protected by a 
wide moat, and the 
entraiwp is masked 
by another large 
semicircular birbi- 
can. Ah interest- 
ing ^feafturo of the 
general arrange- 
ment isthe import- 
ahcrfwfichfhfiasfs 
have assumed 
dcvoibpecL tntso' a wall 
bifaseapr^ if a footmg in the lists, has a very narrow ipaoe 

m wbl^n to woi^ engines pf attack The castle, after the 
Rhman i^snmm ^joiits the outer wall of th<p town, so that there 
may bt a possfuirty of comitnuiucatfng with a relieving fonce from 
petsidP aftur the town has fallen wore also seyew posterns, 

ftfalippmngf ips^em the’Mlaf some height above the ground, 
for use with laddexp, 

«5.1. 1 , .. ^ Tia# 6f It® aadents^ 

:onn of attack, atxi ^ aj>proach 
I by engtoes throwing greats'toYies against 
l^fipets^ and by cro^'-bowm^ who were 
mantletil moved on wheels Barrels 
o^er 
at one siege ^ 

and barrel of ^w^e beipg thrown ir(itb> 
pespli^ce. wmcA had the ^^ct of iPrctog H capitulation 

all t^ ine ^tjfack wa^ mferibr tp tftii d^fenep. Ad 
Fnpfrsgpr C Cj Oniah fia$ potot^d oUt^ the toechanlc^ 
apjmcati^ of ihd i^re^ ppyfefs, of tehsi6tt^ to^dfi dnd cbiih^r- 
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wstt more useful for the defence than the attack. Later, laraer 
pieces were made, which acted practi(:ally as mortars, throwing 
stone balls with high elevation, and barrels of burning com- 
position In the middle of the 15th centuzy the art of cannon- 
tounding Was much developed by the brothers Bureau in France 
They introduced iron cannon-balls and matly strengthened 
the guns In 1428 the English besieging Orleans were entirely 
defeated by the supmor artillery of the besieged. By 1450 
Charles VII. was furnished with so powerful a siege train that he 
captured the whole of the castles m Normandy from the English 
in one year 

But the great change came after the invasion of Italy by 
Charles VIII. with a greatly improved siege train in 1494 The 
astonishing rapidity with which castles and fortified towns fell 

before him proved 
the uselessness of 
the old defences 
It became neces- 
sary to create a 
new system of 
defences, and, 
says Cosseron 
de Villenoisy, 
thanks to the 
mentalactivity of 
the Renaissance 
and the warlike 
conditions pre- 
vailing every- 
where, the time 
could not have 
been more fav- 
ourable ** There 
IS no doubt that 
the engmeers of 
Italy as a body 
were responsible 
for the nrst ad- 
vance m fortifi- 
cation There, 
where vital and 
mental energy 
were at boiling- 
point, and where 
the first striking 
demonstration of 
the new force had been given, the greatest intellects, men such 
as Leonardo da Vinci, Michelangelo and Machiavelli, busied 
tiiemselves over the problem of defence. 

It has been claimed that Albert Durer was the first writer on 
modern fortification This was not so^ Dilrer’s work was 

K ’ ’ shed in 1527, and more than one Italian engineer, certainly 
ni of Siena and San Gallo, had preceded him. Also Machia- 
velli, writing between 15x2 and 1527,^ had offered some most 
valuable criticisms and general prmciples. Durer, moreover, 
had little influence on the progress of fortification ,* though we 
may see in his ideas, if we choose, the germ of the “ polygonal ” 
system, developed long afterwards by Hontalembert, DUrer’s 
work was to some extent a connecting link between the old 
fortification and the new. He proposed greatly to enlarge the 
old towers ; and he provided both them and the curtains with 
vaulted chambers for guns (casemates) in several tiers, so as to 
command both the ditch and the ground beyond it His projects 
were too massive and costly for execution, but his name is 
SMSodated with the first practical gun casemates. 

Before beginning to trace the eflFect of gunpowder on the 
desi^ of for^cation, it may be noted that two causes weakened 
the mfluence of the castles. First, their owners were slow to 
adopt the new ideas and abandon their high strong walki for 
low extended parapets, and, secondly, they had not the men 
necessary for lon^ Imes of defence. At the same time the 
corporations of the towns had learnt to take an active part in 



Fig, 6,-~-Carcassoniie Castle and Barbican, 
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warfare, and provided trahed and disciplhied soldiers in laxge 
numbers. , \ ^ 

When artillery became strong enough to destroy masonry 
from a distance two results followed : it was necessaxy to modify 
the masonry defences so as to make them less vulnerable, and 
to improve the mearis of employing the* guns of the defence. 
For both these purposes the older castles with their restricted 
area were little suited, and we must now trace the development 
of the fortified towns. 

Probably the first form of construction directly due to the appear- 
ance of the new weapons was the bulwark (boulevard, baluardo or 
bollwerh) This was an outwork usually semicircular in -- 
plan, built of earth consolidated with timber and revetted 
with hurdles Such works were placed as a shield in 
front of the gates, which could be destroyed even by the early hght 
oannon-balls , and they ofiered at the same time advanced positions 
for the guns of the defence They were found so useful for gun 
positions for flanking Are that later they were placed in front of 
towers or at interval^ along the walls for that purpose 
This, however, was only a temporary expedient, and we have now 
to consider the radical modifications in designs. These afiected 
both the construction and trace of the walls 
The first lesson taught by improved artillery was that the walls 
should not be set up on high as targets, but m some manner screened 
One method of doing this m the case of old works was 
by placmg bulwarks in front of them In other cases the 
li>;ts or outer walls, being surrounded by moats, were already partis lly 
screened and suitable for conversion 
into the mam defence , and as with 
improved flanking defence great height 
was no longer essential, the lops of the 
walls were m some cases cut down 
In new works it was natural to sink 
the wall in a ditch, the earth from 
which was useful for making ramparts 
As regards resistance to the effect 
of shot. It was found that thin masonry 
walls with rubble filling behind them 
were very easily destroyed A bank 
of earth behmd the wall lessened the vibration of the shot, but 
once a breach was made the earth came down, making a slope 
easy of ascent To obviate this, horizontal layers of brushwood, 
timber and sometimes masonry were built mto the earth bank, 
and answered very well (fig. 7). 



Fig 



Fig 8« 


Fig. 9. 


Another expedient of still greater value was the use of counter-^ 
forts The earliest counterforts were simply buttresses built 
tnward from the wall into the rampart mstead of outward (fig 8), 
Their effect was to strengthen tiie wail and make the breaches moie 
difficult of ascent. An alternative arrangement for strengthenmg 
the wall was an arched gallery built behmd it under the rafiipart 
(fi8 9) ^ki^’ construction was in harmony with the idea, already 

famiuar, of a passage m the wall from which countermmes could 
be started , but it lias the obvious weakness that the destruction 
of the face wall takes away one of the supports of the arch The 
best arrangement, which is ascribed to Albert Durer, was the 
countermarched revetment This consisted of a series of arches 



, y Jon 

an obstacle after the destniction^of the wall more difficult to sur 
mount than the wall itself and very hard to destrov The counter- 
arches might be in one, two or three tiers, according to the height 
of the wful (figs xo and ii, the latter without the earth of the 
rampart and showmg also a countermine gallery) 

A more important question, however, than the improvement of 
the passive defence or obstacle was the development of the active 
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defeiice by artillery For this purpose it was necessary to hnd loom 
for the working of the guns At the outset it was of course a question 
* of modifymg the ei^stinii; defences at as little cost as 
possible With this object the roofs of towers were 
removed and platforms for guns substituted, but this 
only gave room for one or two guns Also the loopholes in the lower 
storeys of towers were converted mto embrasures to give a grasing 
fire over the ditch, this became the commonest method of strengthen* 

ing old works for 


“hi 

resulting field of 
fire a as so small 
In some cases the 
toweis were made 
larger, uithasemi- 
ciicular front and 
side walls at nght 
angles to the cur- 


Fig 10 


tain Such towers built at Langres early m the idth century had 
walls 20 ft thick to resist battenng. 

Even in new works some attempts were made to combine artillery 
defence with pure masonry protection The works of Alliert Durer 
in theory, and the biidge-hoad of Schafihausen in practice, are the 
best examples of this The Italian engineers also showed much 
ingenuity in arrangmg for the defence of ditches with masonry 
cajioniers These were developed from external buttresses, and 
equally with the casemated fiankma towers of Durer contained the 
germs of the idea of ** polygonal " defence 

The natural solution, however, which was soon generally adopted, 
was the rampart , th.it is, a bank of earth thrown up behind the wall, 
which, while strengthening the wall as already indicated, offered 
plenty of space for the disposal of the guns 

The dttcht which had only been occasionally used in ancient and 
medieval fortification, now became essential and characteristic 
Tfdlieh double purpose of supplying 

* earth for a rampart and allowing the wall to be sunk lor 
concealment, it was found also to have a definite use as an obstacle 
Hitherto the wall hsd sufficed for this purpose, the ditch being 

useful mainly to prevent the 
besieger from biingmg up his 
engines of attack 
When the wall (or escarp) was 
lowered, the obstacle ofiered by 
the ditch was increased by revet- 
ting the far side of it with a 
counierscarp Beyond the 
counterscarp wall some of the 
earth excavated from the ditch 
was piled up to increase the 
protection given to the escarp 
wall This earth was sloped 
down gently on the outer side 
to meet the natural surface of 
the ground in such a manner as 
to bo swept by the fire from the 
ramparts and was called the 
glacis 

Now, however, a new diffi- 
culty arose. In all times a chief element in a successful defence has 
rofiSsted in action by the besieged outside the walls The old 
ditches, when tliey existed, had merely a slope on the far side 
leading up to the ground-level , and the ditch was a convenient 
place in which troops prepanng fora sortie could assemble wilh- 
•out being scon by the enemy, and ascend the slojio to make tlicir 
attack The introduction of the counterscarp wall prevented 
sorties from the ditch At first it was customary-, after the intro- 
duction of the counterscarp, to leave a narrow space on the top of 
It, behind the glacis, for a patrol path Eventually the difficulty 
was met by widening this patrol path into a space of about 30 ft , 
m which there wa.s room for troops to assemble This was known as 
the covered wav 

With this last addition the ordinary elements of a profile of 
modem fortification were complete and are exemphfied m fig 12 




Fig, z2« 


Up to the gunpowder period the trace of fortificatioM, that is, 
tw plan on which they were ajMnged bn the ground, was very 
aimplee It was merely a (juestion of ^ enclosure wall adapted 
totiieidte and prbvided with toWers at suitable intervals The 


foot of the wall could be seen and defended cverjinrficre, from 
the tops of the towers and the machicoulis galleries, Tlic intco^ 

duction of ramparts and artillery made this more diffi- 

cult m two ways. The rampart, interposed between ™ ”***" 
the defeftders and the face of the wall, put a stop to vertical 
defence. Also with the inferior gun-carri^es of tne time very 
little depression could be given to the guns, and thus the top of 
the encemte wall, with or without a rampart, was not a suitable 
position for guns mtended to dank tlie ditch in thmr immediate 
neighbourhood. The problem of the ** trace therefore at the 
beginning of the 16th century was to rearrange the Ime of defence 
so as to give due opportunity to the artillery of the besieged, 
both to oppose the besiegers’ breaching batteries and later to 
defend the breaches. At the outset the latter r 61 c was the more 
important. 

In considering the early efforts of engmeers to solve this 
problem we must remember that for economical reasons th^r 
had to make the best use they could of the existing walls. At 
first for flanking purposes casemates on the ditch level were 
used, the old fiankmg towers being enlarged for the purpose 
Masonry galleries were constructed across the ditch, containing 
casemates which could fire to either side, and after this casemates 
were used m the counterscarps Some use was also made of the 
fire from detached bulwarks It was soon realized, however, that 
the flanking defence of the body of the place ought not to be 
dependent on outworks, and that greater freedom was required 
for guns than was consistent with casemate defence The 
bidwafk (whicli m its earliest shape suggests that it was m some 
sort the offspring of the barbican, placed to protect an entrance) 
gave plenty of space for guns, but was too detached for secunty.. 
'Hie enlarged tower, as an integral part of the Imes, gave security, 
and Its walls at nght angles to tlie curtain gave direct flanking 
fire, but the guns m it were too cramped The blending of the 
two ideas produced the bastion, an element of fortification which 
dominated the science for three hundred years, and so impressed 
Itself on the imagination that to this day any strong advanced 
position m a defensive line is called by that name by unscientific 
writers The word had been m use for a long time m connexion 
with extemponzed towers or platforms for fiankmj^ purposes, 
the earliest forms being bastille, bastide, bastiUon, and in its ongm 
it apparently refers rather to the quality of work m the construc- 
tion than to its defensive intention 

The earliest bastions were modified bulwarks with straight faces 
and flanks, attached to the mam wall, for whicli the old towers 
often acted as keeps , and at first the terms bulwark and bastion 
were moie or less interchangeable. Fig 13, taken fipm a con- 
temporary MS by 
Viollet- le - Due, 
shows a bastion 
add<.d to the old 
wall of Troyes about 
1528 On the other 
hand, in fig 14 
(taken from an 
English MS of 
I ssf), w hich again is 
based on the Italian 
woik ol Zanchi pub- 
lislud in 1554), we 
find a a spoken of 
as “ bulwarks " and 
& as *' bastiUons,'* 

The triangular 
works between the 
bastilions arc de- 
senbed as “ram- Fig 13 —Bastion at Troyes 

parts,” intended to 

protect the curtains from breaching fire (We may also notice In 
this design the broad ditch, the counterscarp with narrow covered 
way, and loopholes mdicatmg counterscarp gallcnes ) ^ 

Towards the end of the i6th century the term bulwark 
began to be reserved for banks of earth thrown up a little distance 
in front pf the main wall to protect it from breaching fire, and it 
thus reverted to its original defensive intention The term 
“ bastion ” henceforth denoted an artillery position connected 
by flanks to the mam wall ,* and the question of the arrangement 
of these flanks was one of the main preoccupations of engineers* 
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Hullcg retifed, CMemated or open, or sometimes m seveml tiers 
irnse proposed in infinite varieity. 



Vta. 14. 


Thus, while in the early part of the i6th century tlte actual 
modifieation of existmi;; defences was proceeding very slowly on 
aOcount the expense involved, tiie era of theoretical “ systems ” 
had begun, based on the mutual relations of flank flue. 
These can be grouped under three heads as foSows 

I. The erlmatUirt or indented trace . Faces and flanks succeeding 
each Other In regular order (fig. 15). 



Fsst 13, Fk. v6 . 

i. The MuMh tra«e: Flanks back to bade between tbe iaeee 
(fig. 16). The devifiDpineBt o£ the flanks In this case gives ns tbe 
<(ar trace (fig. 17). 

Fro, t7s Fig f«, 

S« The ha$Hon§d trace: FlatikB lacing each other and connected 
by curtams (fig. iS). 

In comparing these tliree traces it will be observed tiiat unless 
casemates arc used the fiankmg m the first two is incomplete 
Quns on the ramparts of the faces cannot defend the flanks, and 
therefore there are “ dead ” angles in the ditch In the bastioned 
trace there is no ** dead ” ground, provided the flanks are so far 
apart that a shot from the rampart of a flank can reach the (htch 
at the centre of the curtain. 

Here was therefore the parting of Ifiie ways. For those who 
objected to casemate fire, the bastioned tmte was the way of 
salvation They were soon in the majority , perhaps 
IZmtiomMd ^ Symmetry and completeness of the idea 

ff^cf captivated the imagination. At all events the 
bastioned trace, once mrly developed^ held the field m 
one form or another practically without a rival until near the 
end of the x8th centuiy. The Italian engineers, whowere supreme 
throughout most of the i6th century, started it ; the french^ 
who took the lead m the fonowmg oentuiy, developed it, and 
oflicially never deserted it until late in the i^h century, when 
the increasing power of artillery made enceintes of secondary 
importance. 

It win be useful at this point to go forward a little, with a couple 
of explanatory figures, in order to get a grasp of the component 



parts of this baalUmed tiaos as ultimately develsped, Bead ol its 
isotwotte. 



BC Is an exterior side. 

jmt is an ifUertor side. ; 

xbcdefghifh s8 the trace of the gncHHtXd 

bedef & a bastion 

jsd^f is a demi-basHpn, 

ifs 18 a face of the bastimia 

0/ IS a fiank of the bastioiifl 

^ IS the cturiamt 

of is the gorge, 

(Two demi-bastions with the connecting curtain make tjbe bps- 
tioned front, iefgfn ) 

zd bisecting the extenor angle ABC is the capual of the bastion. 
xy is the perp^ndictdar, the propojiaonaite length of which to the 
extenor side BC (usually aboujb onp-sixth) is an important element 
of the trace. 

efC is the antle of defence, 

BC/ is the dtmtnished emgie, 

ede is the flanked angle or salient angle of the bastion. 
e IS the shoulder of the bastion. 


def IS the angle of the dhonUter^ 
is the angle of the flank 

The tine of the eecatp is called the magistral line since it regulates 
the trace When plans of fortifications are given without much 
detail, this line, with that of the counterscarp and the crest of thp 
parapet, are often the only ones shown, — the crest of the parapet, 
as being the most important hne, whence the fire proceeds, being 
usually emphasized by a thick black line 
Fig 20, reproduced from a French engraving of 1705, shows an 
imagmary place fortified as a hexagon uoth bastions and all tha 



Fig. 20. 


diflorent kinds ef outworks then in use. The following is ttro oie-* 
planation of its figunng and Icltenng 

1 Fiat ba$tio,t PUiaed m the mi£lle of a curtain when the lines 
of ddfeaoe wese Sso long fer wnrsketty nmge. 

2 Demi-ba^tion Used generally on the bank of a nver. 

3 Xgnotlle bastion Used when the 4 M^ki^ angle ih top acute; 

19 ^ yo* 

Used adong the l3smkcd a river, or when th^FMVst 
of the covered way t>e taken in regp;se from tlio front. 

A, B Raveling. 

C Demi 4 unes , So caf l s d from the 4diape of the gorge They 
difier from the icavetins in being placed m front of the bastions 
instead of the curtains 

D Counter-guards , Used instead of demi-lunes, which were ihexn 
going out of fashion. 

B. itiftpU tene&t. 
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fetlimd At G, It! IS tnaied a bonmf da pri$m* Sucli ^iFSiks wdtt 

Much used for gate^ Ac. 

I Crown-wofft, 

IC. Cfownsd kotMiutink. 

h, U Namt fofiQS of rnmih^ (N.B^^^Ifhese «te the form which 
lUtimately j;cta»ed the aasne^) 

N, *N6w form cn work called a demulunc Um6UUy the ravelin 'N 
bemf? protected by two coautet^^ards, O. 

P R9~en$mnwig ptium of mmBg 


Q. Traverses* 

& Salient plaves of arms* 
b. Places of arms without tre00eseat 
T O/iUon, to ptotcct the Ssmk V. 

X A double bastion or cavaker 
Y A retrenchment with a ditch, of the lireach Z« 
ft. Traeeeses to protect the terrepleia •ot the rampaBBls leofii 
enfilade* 


Turning l>ack now to the middle of ‘tihe i6tii ceatuxy we find 
in the early examples of the use of the bastien that there is no 
attempt made to de^d its faces by flanking fire^ the curtains 
being considered the only weak points of the encemte Accord* 
ingly, the flanks are arranged at right angles to the curtain, 
and the prolongation of the faoes sometimes falls near the middle 
of it. When it was found that the faces needed protection, the > 
first attempts to give tt were made by erectii^; caualters, or 
raised parapets, behind the parapet of the curtam or m Ihe' 
bastions 

'Hie first example of the complete bastioned system is found m 
Paciotto's citadel of Antwerp, built in 1568 (fig. 21). Here we 



have faces, flanks and curtam m due proportion; the faces 
long enough to contain a pow^-ful battery, and the flanks able 
to defend both curtam and faces. The weak pomts of tins trace, 
due to its being arranged on a small pentagon, are that the terre- 
plein or mtenor space of the bastions is rather cramped, and the 
salient angles too acute. 

In l^e systems pubhshed by Speckle of Strassburg in 1589 
we find a distinct advance. Speck’s actual construettons m 
Tie i 6 tt are of no great importance ; but he was a 

ooatmry traveller end observer, and m fais wox^ pmbkshed 

just before his death, be has evidently assiiaiilalbed, 
and to some extent improved, dke best ideas that had been put 
forward up to thait time. 

Two specimens from Speckle’s work are well worth studying 
as connecting links between the i6th and X7th centuries. 

Fig 22 is early idthnoentury work much httpiwed. There are no 
outworks, except the <ecrvcrA way, now <uuy developed, with a 
battery ju the re^entervQg plaoe of arms. Xhi baetioiifi are large, 
but the directed on the curtain get httle protection from the 
flanks. To make up for this they are flanked by the large cavaliers 
in the middle of tile curtain The carttful arrangement of flank 
should be noted ; paift of it is tctl»d, with two tiers of fire, some of 
which IS arranged to bear on idm •ftwe of Ike biwtikin. The great 
^ency of the bastion is a weak pma^t, but the whole arrangement 
IS simple and strong 

In the second example, known as Spetld^'s ^Veinforeed trace ** 
Wg. 23), we find him aoiticipatliig the woVffc of fihe hevt eentury 
The ravekn is here mtreduoedi end made eo iargef that its faces are* 
in p ro lon g ation of those of the b as t wo^ $pesk)e’e oiher iavounte 


idsos one here . the eevaHsrs oad doulile paiMetS end his own 
Wtica d ar invention of the low balteHeh behmd the re-entenng 
^ce of arms and gie gwae of the raveKn These low battonS 
Old not ‘find favdur *#ith otiuer writers, bemg liable to bo too tnualir 
destuoyed by the 
bohegers* bottenee 
cirnwning the 
salients of the 
covered way. 

9 a sd k te^s book 
18 of great hnport^ 
ancoasembodyfixm 
the best work 61 
the period His 
town ideas arc laage 
and simpk. but 
rather in aavanco 
of the powers of 
the artillery of his 
day 

At the begin*- 
ning of the 17 th 
century we find 
the Italian en- 
gineers following 
racio^to m de- 
veloping the -Com*- 
plcte ‘bastioned 
trace, but they 
got on to a bad line of thought in trying to redued everything 
to symmetry and system, ^le era of geometrical 
fortification (or, as Sir George Clerke has called k, 
"drawing-board” fortification) had already begun 
with Marchi, and his followers busmd themselves entkefy m 
finding geometneal solutions for the appkcaition of symmetrical 
bastioned fronts to such imaginary forms of perimeter as tbe 
oval, club, heart, figure of eight, A-c Mardhi, however, was one 
of the first to thmk of prolonging the resistance of a place by 
means of outworks such as the ravelin. De Villenoisy says that 
Busca was the first to discuss the proportions and functions of 



Fag. 22* 



Fio, 23*— Speckle’s Reinforced Trace 


all the component parts of a front ; and FlDriani, about rSgo, 
was the last of the important Italians. The characterutics of 
a good deal of Spaniw fortification earned out at this tune 
were, according to the same authority, that the works were well 
adapted to sites, and the masonry excellent but too much exposed, 
while the bastions were too small. The Dutch and German 
schools Will be referred to later. 

Tbp FVench engineers now began to take the lead in adapting 
the p^:uples already established to actual sites In the first 
half of the century the names of de Ville and Pagan stand out as 
having contributed valuable studies to the advancement of the 
saence. In putting forward their designs they discussed very 
fully such cpctical questions as the len^h of the line of defence, 
whether tms should be governed by the r^e of artillery or 
musketry fire, the length of flanks, the use in them of orifloii^ 
casemates and retired flanks, the size of bastions, ftc. 

It IS the latter half of the x7tb century, however, wfuch ii oae 
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of tht most important periods in the history of fortification, 
^efly because it was uluminated by the work of Vauban. 
It was at this time also that a prodigious output of purely 
theoretical fortification began, which went on till the French 
Revolution Many of the “ systems published at this time 
were elaborated by men who had no practical knowledge 
of the subject, some of them priests who were engaged m 
educating the sons of the upper classes, and who had to 
teach the elements of fortification among other thmas. 

They naturally wrote treatises, which were valuable lor 
their clearness of style, and with their industry and 
ingenuitv the elaboration of existing methods was a very 
congenial task Most of these essays took the form of 
multiplication and elaboration of outworks on an im- 
possible scale, and they culminated in such fantastic 
extravagances as the system of Rhana, published m 1769 

S I 34) These proposals, however, were of no practical 
portance 

The work of the real masters who knew more than 
they published can always be recognixed by its com- 
y bm simplicity. The greatest of these was 

Sebastien le Prestre de Vauban {q v ). Bom m 
1633, and busied from his eighteenth year till his death in 
1707 m war or preparations for war, he earned alike by his 
genius, his exj^nence, his industry and his personal char- 
acter the chief place among modern military engineers His 
experience alone puts him in a categoiy apart from others 
Of this It IS enough to say that he tooK part in forty-eight 
sieges, forty of which he directed as chief engineer with- 
out a single failure, and repaired or constructed more than 
160 places. Vauban’s genius was essentially practical, and he was 
no believer in systems. lie would say, ** One does not fortify 
by systems but by common sense ” Of new ideas in fortification 
he introduced practically none, but he improved and modified 
existing ideas with consummate skill in actual construction 
His most original work was in the attack (sec below), which he 
reduced to a scientific method most certain in its results It 
is therefore one of the ironies of fate that Vauban should be 
chiefly known to us by three so-called “ systems,” known as his 
** first,” ” second ” and “ third ” How far he was from following 
a system is shown by de Villenoisy, who reproduces twenty-eight 
fronts constructed by him between 1667 and 1698, no two of 
which are quite alike and most of which vary very considerably 
to suit local conditions 

Vauban^s “first system,” as variously described by other 
writers even m his own tune, is pieced together from some 

of the early examples of 
his work. The “second 
system ” is the “ tower 
bastion ” defence of Bel- 
fort and landau (1684- 
1688), obviously suggested 
by a design of Castnotio s 
one hundred vears earlier , 
and the “ third system ” 
is the front of Neu- 
Breisach (1698), which is 
merely landau slightly 
improved In other 
works, tetween 1688 and 1698, he did not keep to the tower 
bastion idea 

It will be convenient to take the “ first system,” as reproduced 
in the Royal Mihtary Academy text book of fortification (fig 25) 
as typical of much of Vauban’s work It may be observed that 
he sometimes uses the straight flank, and sometimes the curved 
flank with orillon Parapets in several tiers are never used, nor 
cavaliers The ravelin is almost always used It is small, 
having little artillery power and giving no protection to the 
shoulders of the bastions Sometimes it has flanks and occasion- 
ally a keep 

The tenaillc is veiy generally found In this form, viz as a 
vhield to the escarp of the curtain, it was probably invented by 



him. Fig. 35 shows two forms. In both the pmpet of the 
tenaille had to be kept low, so that ^e flanks might defend a 
breach at the shoulder of the opposite bastion, with artillery 
fire striking within 12 ft. of the base of the escarp. Traverses 
are used for the first time on the covered way to ^ard against 
enfilade fire ; and the re-entenng place of arms, to which Vauban 
attached considerable importance, is large 
For the construction of the trace an average length of about 



Fig 25 — Vauban*s First System. 


400 yds (which, however, is a matter entirely dependent on the 
site) may be taken for the extenor side The perpendicular, except 
for polygons of less than six sides, is one-sixth, and the faces of the 
bastions two-sevenths of the exterior side The flanks are chords 
of arcs struck from the opposite shoulder as centres An arc desenbed 
with the same radius, but with the angle of the flank as a centre, and 
cutting the perpendicular produced outwardly, gives the salient of 
the ravelin , the prolongations of the faces of the ravelin fall upon 
the faces of the basbons at 1 1 yds from the shoulders The mam 
ditch has a width of 38 yds at the salient of the basbons, and the 
counterscarp is directed upon the shoulders of the adjommg basbons 
The ditch of the ravelin is 24 yds wide throughout 

As regards the profile the bastions and curtain have a command 
of 25 ft over the country, 17 ft over the crest of the glacis and 8 ft 
over the ravelin The ditches are 18 ft deep throughout The 
parapets are 18 ft thick with full revetments In his later works 
ne used demi-revetmcnts 

Fig 26 shows the tower bastions of Neu-Breisach, or the 
so-called “ third system ” It is worth introducing, simply as 
showing that even a mind like Vauban’s could not resist in old 
age the tendency to duplicate defences Here the mam bastions 
and tenaille are detached from the enceinte The line of the 
enceinte is broken with flanks and further flanked by the towers 
The ravelin is large and has a keep The section through the 
face of the bastion shows a demi-revetment with wide berm, 
and a hedge as an additional obstacle. 

After Vauban died, though the theories continued, the valuable 
additions to the system were few Among his successors m the 
early part of the i8th century Cormontaingne (qv») 
has the greatest reputation, though his experience 
and authority fell far short of Vauban’s He was a #0^0. 
clear thinker and writer, and the elements of the system 
were distinctly advanced by him His trace includes an enlarged 
ravelin with flanks, the ends of which were intended to close the 
gaps at the end of the tenaille, and a keep to the ravelin with 
flanks. He provides a very large re-entering place of arms, 
also with a keep^ the ditches of which are carefully traced so as 
to be protected from enfilade by the salients of the ravelm and 
bastion He was also in favour of a permanent retrenchment 
of the gorge of the bMtion His works were printed, with many 
alterations, more than twenty years after his death, to serve as 
a text-book for the school of M^zi^es This school was estab- 
lished in 1748, and from this time forward there was an official 
school of thought, based on Vauban Cormontaingne’s work, 
therefore, represents the modifications of Vauban’s ideas accepted 
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by Ii^ch engineers in the latter part of the i8th centuiy. The 
school of M 4 zi 4 res was afterwards replaced by that of Metz, 
which carried on its traditions Such schools are necessarily 
conservative, and hence, m spite of the gradual improvement 
in ordnance and firearms, we find the main elements of the 
bastioned system remaining unchanged right up to the period of 



Fig 26 — ^Neu-Breisach. 


the Franco-German War in 1870 Chasseloup-I-aubat tells us 
that, before the Revolution, to attempt novelties in fortification 
was to write one’s self down ignorant. How far the general form 
of the bastion with its outworks had become crystallized is 
evident from a cursory comparison of fig 27 with Vauban’s 



early work. This figure is the front of the Metz school m 1822, 
by ^neral Npizet 

Since, therefore, the official view was that the general outlines 
of the system were sacred, the efforts of orthodox engineers from 
Cormontamgne’s time onwards were given to improvements of 
detail, and mainly to retard breaching operations as long as 
possible. We find enormous pains being bestowed on the study 
of the comparative heights of the masomy wajls and crest levels ; 
with the introduction here and there of glacis slopes in the ditehes, 
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put in both to facilitate their defence and to protect portions of 
the escarps. 

Among the unorthodox two names deserve mention. The first 
of these is Chasseloup-Laubat (9 v ), who served throughout the 
wars of the Republic and Empire, and constructed the fortress 
of Alessandria m Piedmont. 

Chasseloup’s mam proposals to improve the bastioned system 
were two * 

First, m order to prevent the bastions from being breached 
througn the gaps made by the ditch of the ravolm^ he threw forward 
tlie ravelin and its keep outside the mam glacis Thi^ had the 
further advantage of giving great MdienCy to the ravehn for cross 
fire over the terrain of the attack On the other liaml, it made the 
ravehn liable to capture by the gorge It is probable that this 
system would have lent itself to a splendid defence by an able 
commander with a strong force , but under the opposite conditions 
it has a dangerous element of weakness 

Secondly, m order to get freedom to use longer fronts than those 
admissible for the ordinary bastioned trace, he proposed to extend 
his extenor side up to about 630 yds and to break the faces ol his 
bastions , the portion next the shoulder being defended from the 
flank of the collateral bastion and coinciding with the line of defence, 
and the portion next the salient, up to about 80 yds m length, 
being defended from a central keep or caponier placoo in front of the 
tenaille The natural ciiticism of this arrangement is that it 
combines some of the defects of both the bastioned and polygonal 
systems without getting the full advantages of either 

Fig 28 shows a half front of Chasseloup's system, of ordinary 
length, as actually constructed. The section shows an interesting 



detail, viz the Chasaeloup mask —a detached mask with toimgls 
for the casemate guns to fire through, the intention of which ig to 
save them from bemg destroyed from a distance 

The second name is that of Captain Choumara of the French 
Engineers, bom in 2787, whose work was published in Z&17; 
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Two leading ideas are fine to Um. "the firat w that of ^ 
** independence of parapets.” A glance at any of the plans that 
have already been shown show that b^eito tte crests of 
parapets had always been traced parcdld to l!he escarp or 
magistral line. Choumara pointed out that^ while k was 
necessary for the escarp to be traced m straight taw with 
reference to ithe fttfilong asrangome&ta^ there was no anch 
necessity as re^pards the parapets. By making the crest of Ihe 
parapet quite mdependent of the escarp bne he obtained great 
freeoam of dkectmn for his fire The second idea is that of the 
'' mner glada.” This was a glacis parapet gJacad in the main 
ditch to shield the escarp ; its effect being to pvevent the escarp 
of die body of the place from beta breached in the usual way 
by biktedps fWWMing the crest Qi die covered 

The need for Choumara’s im|H:ovements has passed by, but 
he was in his time a real teacher. One sentence of his strikes a 
resounding note ; ** What is chiefly required in fortification is 
suapludty and strengths It is not on a few little contrivances 
carefully hidden that one can rdy ior a good defence,, The fate 
of a place shotdd not depend on the tntelkgence of a corporal shut 
up tn a smaU post prepared for his detachment 

Before kwring the bastioned Byitem it will be of interest to study 
a couple of actual and eomplete examples, one nregular and one 
regular. Pig. 09 shows the defencoa of Sedan as they were at tlio 
oad at die lyth oeatury. One >tees the touch of YiaubsA here and 
there, but the work is for the most part apjiarently early 17th 
century. It will be observed that on the nvor side of the town jihe 
defence consists of very irregular baabpns with duphoated wet 



Fig, 29 — Sedan m 1705. 


ditches (see the Dutch stylo, below) ; and on the other side, where 
water is not available, strength is sought for by pushing a sncco^bion 
of hornworks t.ir out 

Fig 30 18 Saarlouis, constnicted by Vauban in \ 0 $o in his oarly 
manner, a remarkable example ot symmotiy Vanban of course 
never thought of aiming at symmetry^ which fs of itself neither gpod 
nor bad, but it is interesting to note such a perfect example of the 
system. 

It imast here be remarked that the reproach of ** geometrical '' 
fortiiication is m no way applicable to the works of Vauban and 
his immecUato successors, true geometric fortification, wMdi 
worshipped sysunetry as a fetish, marked, as has been already 
pointed out, the decadence of the Italian school Vauban and hia 
fellows excelled in adapting works to sites, the real test of the 
engineer 

The bastioned system was Ihe xyth-eentuty solution of the fprtl- 
iication problem* Given an artlilery and musketry of short range 
and too alow for effective frontal defence, a ditch is necessary an an 
obstaeie ^Vhat is the best means of fianking the ditch and tf 
protecting the flanking arrangements ? If Vauban elected for the 
bastion, we must before cnticismg his choice remember that he was ; 
the most oxpenenced engiaeej: of his day, a man of the iixet ability 
and quite without prejudice What is matter for regret as that the 
authority of Vaubmi should have practically paralysed the IPreneh 
school during the i8th and most of the 19th century, so that while 
the conditions of attack and defence were gradually altering they 
could admit no chan^ oi idea, and their best men, who could not 
h^J^ing o^inal, were strugglmg agamst the whole weight of 

Agafi^s^ dutdlcatloa of outworks as we see at Sedan is not 
geometnc fortificabon. It is a definite eatempt to «eaufd die atMk, 
ground favourable to it, by successive lines of defence. As to the 
Key of this, no axxMn can be laid down Nowadays smt of us 
‘ , M MadUftvdUi da), that 0 sw^ line of dekneeis best and that 


a second hue oniW serves to suggest ttd advisaihillty of setieat. 
There are also, of course, the recogtuzed drawbacks of outworks, 
difi&culty of retreat, of relief and so forth, and the moral efifect of 
their loss But the engineers of such defences as Ostend and Csntdia 
might well say, Oh, if only when we had hold on be diet bastion for 
Minany months we had had a second and a thurd hue of jpermanent 
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retrenchment to fall back upon, we could havo held the place for 
ever " And who shall say that they were wrong ? Let us at all 
events remember that the leadmg eiigmoersof that time were men 
who had pasbecl their lives in a state of war, and that wo ourselves 
in companson with them are the theorists. 

From the end of the ifith century the Dutch methods of 
fortification acquired a great reputation, thanks to the stout 
resistance offered to the Spaniards by fiome of thetr 
fortresses, the three year$^ defence of Ostemd bang 
perhaps the most striking example Ihrolonged 
hnces, which were mainly due to the desperate tneigy of the 
besieged, were credited to the quality of their defences. In point 
of fact the Dutch owed more to nature, and more still to their 
own spirit, than to art , but they showed a good deal of skill m 
adapting recent ideas to their needs 

Three conditions governed the development of the Dutch 
works at this time, viz want of time, want of money and abun- 
dance of water. When the Netherlands began their revolt 
against Spain, they would no doubt have been glad enough of 
expensive masonry fortresses on such models as Paciotto's 
citadel of Antwerp. But there was neither time nor money for 
such works. Something had to be extemporized, and fortunately 
for them they had wet ditches to take the place of high revetted 
walls. Everywhere water was near the surface, and rivijrs or 
canals were available for inundations* A wide and shallow 
ditch, while making a good obstacle, was also the readiest means 
of obtamiQg earth for the ramparts. High command was, owing 
to the fkusiess of the counitry, unnecessary and even undesirable^ 
as it did not allow of grazing fire^ 

What the Dutch actually did in strengthening their towns 
gives little evidence of system. Starting as a rule from an 
existing enceinte, sometimes a medieval wdl, they would provide 
a broad wet ditch. No further provision was usually made on 
the sides of the town which wens additionally protected by a 
nver or inundation. On the other sides the wet ditch was made 
still broader, and sometimes contamed a counterguard, some** 
times ravelins and lunettes. These were quite irregular in their 
design and relation to each other. At the fbot of the glacis would 
be found another but narrower wet ditch, which was a pecixliarly 
Dutch feature ; and sometimes if the town was m a bend of a 
river ^ere would be a canal cut across the bend in a stmight Ime^ 
strengthened by several redans. 

Speaking generally, they endeavoured to provide for tihe want 
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of a first-daa masonry obstacle by multiplication of wet ditdbes, 
and further to strengthen these obstades great quantities 
of paltsadmg^ for whi^ purpose the timber of old ships was used 
They aipo recognized the mherent Weaknesses of wet ditches^ 
as^ for instance^ that when frozen they no longer provide an 
ot^tade; and ibty studied the mpans^ not only of causing 
inundations^ but also of arranging to empl^ as weh as to 
til tile ditoies at wlB. Simon Stevin was the loader hi this 
work. 

Jfevertheiess a Dutch scboc/I of design did come into existence 
at this time. The leaders, early in the 17th century^ were Simon 
Stevm, Maurice and Henry of Nassau, Marollois and Frcitag 
The fortr^s of Cocvprden, constructed by Prmce Maurice, of 
which fig 3,1 shows a front, is a wdl-known example of this, and 
the section shows dearly some typigd features of tlie school. 



Fio, 31 — Coevor 4 en. 


The etementB of tho plan are those of tho early basUoned trace^ 
but we find added both ravelins apid InnottcSj, very regular in design 
There w also the ditch at the foot of the glacis, and surrounding 
the rampart of the enoointo a continuious fausse-braie Tins work, 
which partook of the nature of both bouleviard and eounterguard, 
served several purposes It wos dosIraUe that the weight the 
rampart should bt drawn back a little iaom thi* edge oxthe ditch^ 
and the fausso-biaie lillcd wliat would otherwise have been dead 
ground at tho foot of the rampart. It also afforded a grazing £re 
over the ditch, which was Very important, and which the rampart 
supported by « plungmg ire. 

Coehoorn (q v,), the contemporary and nearest rival to Vauban, 
was tiie greatest light of the Dutch school. Like Vauban he was 
distinguished -as a fighting engineer, both in attadc and 
defence ; but in tlU attack he diflcred from him m 
relying more on powerful artillery fne than systematic earth- 
won ks. Ue introduced the Coehoorn mortar. His first 

system,” which was employed at Mannheim (fig. 32), is repro- 
duced for tile sake of comparison with the Coevorden front 
designed a* hundred ytam earlier. .Among other points will be 
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Tbe ** tenaille ” system and the " polygonal ” system which 
grew out of it are mamly identified with the German school. 
That school, saye von Zastrow, docs not^ hke that of 
France, repfsesent the authontative teaching of an 
official eataUishmeot, but ratlier the general practice 
of the Gtnnan engineers. It was founded on the principles of 
Diirer, Speckle and especially Ritnplcr, and mu^ m 

execution by ItontaJamhert. “The German engineers desired 
a simple trace, a strong fortification with retrenriimexita afifl 
keeps> bomb-proof accommodation and an orgdiuzaUon suitable 
for an offensive defence ” 

These had always been the German principles. Almady in the 
i6th century the Prussian defences of Kustnn, Spandan and 
Poitz had large bomb-proof casemates sufficient for a gneat 
part of the garrison. The same thing is ^en m the defences of 
Qo^u, Schweafnitz, &c.,, built by Frcderie^ the Great These 
worlut show various op^iqations of tenaille system In 
1776 Frodenek became acquainted with the work of Montalem- 
bert, and his influence is seen m the casemates ot KnseL 

V^ethet through the influence of Albert Duasr or not cannot 
bo Stai 4 > bvt wtule tho bastion was being developed m France 
the tenaille and the accompanying casemates from the first 
found flcc^tance in Germany, and thence m eastern and northern 
Euicopc. Dc Grpptc, who wrote in j6i 8, produced a sort of 
tenajUe system, and may have been the inspiration of Rimpler. 
Dillich (x64oh Landaberg the elder (1648), Gnendel d’Aaoh 
{1677), WerthmuHer (168^) and others advocated both bastion 
and tenaille, sometimes m combination ; the German bastion 
being usually distinguished by short faces and long flanks. 

Rimpler, who was prestmt at the wege of Candia (taken by tbn 
Turks m 1669) and died ftt that of Vienna in ^683, exercised a 
great influence He had been struck by the weakness of the 
early Italian bastions at Candia, and published a book in 1673 
called Forttficaiion with Central BasUans^ which was pm ef s cally 
the polygonal trace. Zastrow thinks that Rimpler inspired 
Montalcmbert. He left unfortunately no designs to lUustrwte 
his ideas 

Landsberg the younger (1670-1746), a major-general m the 
Prussian service, who saw many sieges, also had a great influence. 
He appears to have 
been the first who 
frankly advocated 
the tenaille alone, 
chiefly on the ground 
that the flank, which 
was the most im- 
portant part of the 
bastioned system, 
was also the weakest 
33 shows his 
system, published m 
1712. 

It was, however, 
ultimately a French- 
man, Marc Ren6 
Montalembert (7.V.), 
who was the ^ait 
aposdeof the tenaille, 
tl^gh in his later 
years he leaned more to the polygonal trace. He objected 
to the bactusned trace oti many grounds : prindpally 
that the bastion was a shell trap, that the flanks 
crandiig their fire lost the advantage of the fullj 
range of their veapoDsi, and that the curtam was 
uaekas iov deffince. He took the view that the bastions noth 
thitir zwvelani constituted practietUy a frtiatfte trace, sfnBt by 
the detadunent el the eavelms and cramped by the pesence of 
the furtaioB and flanks. His tenaflie consisted of indaiia^ 
wstb salient anglca of fioP or sBoin, flsuddng each other at rif^ 
angles ; from which he gave to his system the name of ^pei> 
pendmular foxfifloatioii.” 

Lamm GHtnot tim ^ Ovgaiilzev ^eA Victory/’ was> in 
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iortification^ a follower of Montalcmberti and produced in 1797 
a tenaille system (fig, 34) on strong and simple lines 
In 1812 Carnot offered three systems For a dry and level site he 
recommended a bastioned trace ; but for wet ditches and for irregular 
ground, tenaille traces Both of these latter differ from his 1707 
trace in tliat the re-entermg angle is reinforced by a tenaille whose 
f^es aic parallel to the main laces and reach almost to the salients 
Theie aie also counterguards in front of the salients, whose ends 
overlap the cuds ol the tenaille (N»B To avoid confusion between 

the UnatUe trace and the 
ienatlUf it should be noted 
that the latter is a low de- 
tached parapet placed in 
front of the escarp of the 
body of the place, partly as 
a shield, and partly as an 
additioniU line of defence 
It is used in front of the 
curtain in the bastioned 
trace, and in the re-entenng 
angle in the tenaille trace ) 
Other important features 
of Carnot’s work were . a 
continuous general retrench- 
ment, or interior parapet, 
following more or less the 
the use of the detached wall in place 
of the escarp rcvetmcnl , and the counicrsloping glacis This last 
(of which Carnot was not the inventor), instead of sloping gently 
outwards from a crest raised aliout 8 ft down to the natural level 
ot the ground, sloped inwards from the ground-level to the bottom 
of the ditch. The advantage of the additional obstacle of the 
counterscarp was thus lost to the defence On the other handt the 
'besiegers’ saps, gs they progressed down the glacis, were exposed to a 
plunging fire from the parapet 

Carnot was also, like Coehoom, a great believer in the 
mortar; but while Coehoom introduced the small portable 
mortar that bears his name, Carnot expected great results from 
a 13 in mortar throwing 600 iron balls at each discharge He 

endeavoured to 
prove mathemati- 
cally that the dis- 
charge of these 
mortars would m 
due course kill off 
the whole of the 
besieging force. 
These mortars he emplaced in open fronted mortar-casemates, 
in concealed positions Fig 3 s shows in section one of these 
mortar-cascmates, placed between the parapet of the retrench- 
ment and a detached wall. 


Fig« 34« 

lines of the mam parapet , 

itmcnt , and the counter 



Fig. 35.*— Moitar-casomate and Detached Wall. 


The leading idea of Montalembcrt was that for a successful 
defence it was necessary for the artillery to be superior to that 
of the enemy. This idea led him to the adoption of 
casemates in several tiers , in preference to open 
trUolL parapets, exposed to artillery fire of all kinds, high 
angle, ricochet and reverse In considering the defects 
of bastions he had arrived at the conclusion that for flanking 
purposes two forms of trace were preferable , either the tenaille 

form, connectmg the 
ravelins with the body of 
the place, or the form m 
which the primary flank- 
ing elements, instead of 
facing each other with 
overlapping fire, as with 
the buttons, should be 
placed back to ba^k in 
the middle of the extenor 
side. Fig. 36 is an ex- 
ample of this. The central 
flanking^ work resulting 
^ from this arrangement is 
the caponier of the early Italians, reintroduced and developed ; 
And with it Montalembc^ laid the foundation of the polygonal 
system of oiir own tunc. 

Montalemhert was one of the first to foresee the coming 
necessity for detached forts, and it was for these that he €iaioSy 


Montalembert 



FiGh 36.-^Montalembert, X786 


proposed to use his caponier flanking;^ preferring the tenaille 
system for large places. In abandon^ the b^tioned trace 
he was already committed to the principle of casemate defence 
for ditches; and the combination of this principle wi^ his 
desire for an overwhelming artillery defence led him in the course 
of years of controversial writing into somewhat extravagant 
proposals, tor mstance, for a square fort of about 400 yds 
side, he proposed over zooo casemate guns , and one of his 
caponier sections shows zo tiers of masonry gun-casemates one 
above the other. Confiding in the power of such an artillery, 
he freely exposed the upper parts of his casemates to direct fire 
Montalembert is said to have contributed more new ideas 
to fortification than any other man His designs must be 
considered m some ways unworkable and unsound, but all the 
best work of the 19th century rests on his teaching Tbe Germans, 
who already used the tenaille system and made free provision 
of bomb-proof casemates, took from him the polygonal trace and 
the idea of the entrenched camp. 

The polygonal system m fortification implies straight or 
slightly broken extenoc sides, flanked by casemated caponiers. 
The caponier is the vital point of the front, and is protected in 
important works by a ravelin and keep The essence of the 
system is its simplicity, which allows of its being apphed to any 
sort of ground, level or broken, and to long or short fronts 
The final period of smooth-bore artillery is an important one 
in the histoiy of fortification. It is true that the many expensive 
works that were constructed at this time were obsolete 
almost as soon as they were finished ; but this was 
inevitable, thanks to the pace at which the world was ^ 

travelling After the Napoleonic wars the Germanic 
Confederation began to strengthen its frontiers , and considering 
that they had not derived much strategic advantage from their 
existing fort- 
resses, the Ger- 
mans took up 
Montale mbert^s 
idea of entrench- 
ed camps, utiliz- 
ing at the same 
time his poly- 
gonal system 
with modifica- 
tions for the 
mam enceintes. 

The Prussians 
began with the 
fortressesof Cob- 
lenzand Cologne; 
later Posen, 

Konigsberg and 
other places were 
treated on the 
same lines. The 
Austrians con- 
structed, among 
other places, 

Lmz and Verona. 

The Germanic 
Confederation 
reinforced Mainz 
with improved 
works, and re- 
organized en- 
tirely Rastatt 
and Ulm. The 
Bavarians built Germersheim and Ingolstadt While aU these 
works were conceived «r the spirit of Rimpler and Monta- 
lembert, they showed the differences of national temperament 
The Prussian Works, simple in design, relied upon powerful 
artillery fire, Ond exposed a good deal of masonrv to the enemy V 
view Hie Austrians covert part of their masonry with earth 
and gave nsore attention to detail. 



Fig 37 — ^Front at Posen 
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The Geman development of the polygonal system at this 
time 16 not of great importance, smcc the great masonry capon^rs 
were designed without sufficient consideration for the mcreasing 
powers of artillery. One example (fig 37) is given for the 
sake of historical comparison. It is a front of Posen. 

** The CKtcnor side of the front is about 650 yds, (600 metres) long 
It IS flanlccd by a central caponier, which is protected by a Mached 
bastion The mam front is broken back to flank the faces of the 
bastion from casemates behind the escar|), as well as from the parapet 

“ The central caponier forms the ke^ of the whole front and 
sweeps both the inteiior and the ditch by it$ flankmg Are It has 
two floors of gun-casemates and one for musketry, and 
on the top is a parapet completely commanding alike the 
outworks and the body of the place It contains barrack accom- 
modation for a battalion of 1000 men, and has a large mner courtyard 
closed at the gorge by a detached waU The caponier is itself flanked 
by three small caponiers at the head, and one at the mner end of each 
flank 

" The escarp of the body of the place is a simple detached wall , 
that of the detached bastion is either a detached wall with piers and 
arches, or a counter-arched revetment At the sahent of the bastion 
there is a mortar batterv under the ran^art, and a caaemated 
traverse for howitzers upon the terreplem The flanks of the bastion 
aiu parallel to those of the caponier, and at the same distance from 
it as the faces 

Masonry blockhouses, loopholcd for musketry, are provided as 
keeps of the re-entenng and salient places of arms In the latter 
case they have stairs leading down mto a counterscarp gallery, 
which serves as a base for countermine galleries, and is connected 
with the detached bastion by a gallery under the ditch. The counter- 
scarp is not revetted if the ditch is wet 

The angle of the polygon should not be loss than 160®, in order 
that the prolongation of the mam ditch may fall withm the salients 
of the detached bastions of the neighbounng fronts, and the masonry 
of the capomers may thus be hidden from outside view/' (R M A 
r^xt book ofr.&^ML, 1886 ) 

We have now reached a period when the ** detached fort 
l^ecumes of more importance than the organization of the enceinte. 

The early conception of the role of detached forts m 
P *2" connexion with the fortress was to form an entrenched 
withm which an army corps could seek safety 
if necessary. The idea had occurred to Vauban, wlx> 
added to the permanent defences of Toulon a large camp defended 
by field parapets attacjied to one side of the fortress The 
substitution of a ring of detached forts, while giving it the 
greater safety of permanent instead of field defences, gave also 
a wider area and freer scope for the operations of an army 
seeking shelter under the guns of a fortress, and at the same time 
made siege more difficult by mcreasing the line of investment 
The use of the detached fort as a means of protectmg the body 
of the place from bombardment had not yet been made necessary 
by increased range of artillery 

When these detached forts were first used by Germany the 
scope of the idea had evidently not been realised, as they were 
placed much too close to the fortress Those at Cologne, for 
instance, were only some 400 or 500 yds in advance of the 
ramparts. The same leadmg idea is seen in most of these forts 
as in the new enceintes . ue a lunette, with a casemated keep 
at the gorge. 7 ?he keep U the essential part of the work, the 
rampart of the lunette serving to protect it from frontal artillery 
fire The keep projects to the rear, so as not only to be able to 
flank Its own gorge, but td give sqme support to the neighbouring 
works with guns protected from frontal fire This is a valuable 
arrangement, which is still sometimes used The front ditches 
of the lunettes were flanked by caponiers Some of the larger 
forts were simple quadrangular works with casemate barracks 
and caponier ditch defence. 

In 1830, in Austria, the archduke Maximilian made an entirely 
fresh departure with the defences of Lmz The idea was to 
provide an entrenched camp at the least possible cost, whose 
works should require the smallest possible garrison With this 
object Linz was surrounded with a belt of circular towers spaced 
about 600 yds. apart The towers, 35 metres in diameter, were 
enclosed bv a ditch and glacis, and contained 3 tiers of casemates. 
The masonrv was concealed from view by the ditch and glacis. 
On the top of the tower was an earth parapet, over which, a 
battery of 13 guns fired m barbette. In order to W room for 


so many guns in the restricted space, the whole 13 were placed 
parallel andclose together on a single specially designed mounting 
This new departure was received with a certain amount of 
approval at the time, which is somewhat difficult to account for, 
as a more faulty system could liardly be de\)sed , but the 
experiment was never repeated 
The credit for much of the cleai views and real progress made 
m Germany during this period is due to taeneral von Erese- 
Winiari, inspector-general of the Prussian engineers 
France, for a few years after 1815, could spare little money for 
fortifications, and nothmg was done but repaus and minor 
improvements on the old lines. Belgium, ha\ing some money 
m hand, rebuilt and improved m detail a number of bastioned 
fortresses which had fallen mto disrepair. 

In 1830 France began to follow ^e lead of Germany with 
entrenched camps. 'Die enceinte of Pans was reconstructed, 
and detached forts were added at a cost, accordmg to \on 
Zastrow^ of £8,000,000, The Belgian and German frontiers 



Fig 38. 


of France being considered fairly protected by the existing 
fortresses, they turned their attention to the Swiss and Italian 
frontiers, and constructed three fortresses with detached forts at 
Belfort, Besan^on and Grenoble. The cost of the new works at 
Lyons was, according to the same writer, £1,000,000 without 
the armament Here and elsewhere the enceinte was simplified 
on account of the advanced defences That of Pans, which v,sl& 
mfiuenced by political considerations, was a simple bastioned 
trace with rather long fronts and without ravelins or other 
outworks ; the escarp was high and therefore exposed, and the 
counterscarp was not revetted. 

As regards the detached forts there was certainly a want of 
clearness of conception. Those of Pans were simply fortresses 
in mmiature, square or pentagonal figures with bastioned fronts 
and contaming defensible barracks. Those of Lyons were much 
more carefully designed, but the authors wavered between two 
ideas- Unwilling to give up the bastion, but evidently hankering 
after the new caponiers, they produced a type which it is difficult 
to praise. The larger works were irregular four- or five-sided 
figures with bastioned fronts , and practically the whole interior 
space was taken up by a large keep, with its ditch, on the 
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polygonal fffsHM, UK' smaller works, ia4te^' of a keen had 
d4fensible'l^a<&8 ift'fhe gilge. 

Duiafig the ptflod 1855-1B70 a cbnsiderablettpulse whs giveft 
td tlie science of fortification, both by the CnlttlSBlt War and thi 
am^itiftKlf the nfled gun. pne immediate ihsult of these 
nS! i"/i fyr condemnation of masonry cxjMiied to artillery 

to lan. * imiknlwlf work of the period was the 

new scheme of defence of Antwerp, initiated m 1859 
Ws k cilihfly ihttfi^^dh^ as'^i^' lis' ahd fihlest dt^ 


dtvm df ^ m«die^hl‘ dtltidhtb, ^ ^ 

tHtr* dnd' bi&ddtttrd' si!!U r^fig, 

fjfibtigh' thd bddtti dr the ItAig-rkhdfe ghfiS* hlAf dh^y 

tIHftt: d niw ertt had Ik^. Is diSb afeb- 

didiihtf s^th thlf ndfiih of CeHMl BHhHhUilt (dti); of' thd 
ehiiftifaK Mbta pMtttity itt' <feii6f aS 
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wi(]e and there is a double tenaeplein on the face* The p^pet 
of the face is 27 ft, thick. The masonry of the Caselhate guns 
fti the caponier, first fiank and tett battery, is piotected by earth, 
ittoUaflco* 

In X859 Austria acknowledged the influence of the new aftiUety 
with some new forts at Verona* The detached forts built by 
Radetzky m 1848 were only from 1000 to 2000 yds. distant from 
the ramparts. Those now added, of which fig. 41 is an example, 
were from 3000 to 4000 yds. out. 

In the same year the land defences of Some of the fintish 
dockyards were taken in hand These first serious attenfpts at 



Fig, 41. — Austrian Fort at Verona, 


permanent fortification in England were received wsth approval 
on the continent, as constituting an advance q» ^ythmg that 
had been done before. The dotted forts mttnded to keep all 
eneimr ontside bombarding distance were roomy works 
small keeps'. The parapets were orgasuzed fbr artiKery and lihe 
diitclm were dMended by caponSm or ooeMerscarp galleries 
The forte were spaced ab^t a mde apart arid arranged so cflS to 
StfppoTt each other by then fire. 

The sieges ol the FranecMSerman Vht ai 1870 ate aSwded 
to m the sectlen below dealing Wifeii tte Attack of RortresseS^’^ 
As regards their efleistmi the designs of fortification 
mlinslt unpertant thing to ntite is the dbtsMttW tb 

tidach It was thought necessary to throw out the 
detached forts. Th^ distances were of course in^ 
fluenced by the d^araoter of the gtieund^ but for the most part 
they were very largely uaeveased. Thus ait Paris the fort at St Cyr 
was iS,ooo yds* the enceinte; at Verdun! the distances 
varied from 2300 to 12,000 y^ ; at Belfort the new fhrts were 
from 4jCo to 11,500 y^. out; at Sfets sti<i»h^tb 4500 : and at 
Btrasshufg 5200 to zo,ooo. One result of these inchiased 
distances was of course to rimeaBS very largely thw length of 
the Tsomt of investment, and therefore the strenglCh necessary 
fcMT the besieging force. 

As regards the chasaeter ot the worfas, the typfeai shape 
adopted botli in France and Genuany wasa very obiaiewwiiigled 
lunette, shallow from front to rear. tW German type* had one 
parapet only, which was organieed for aitiUery and heavily 
traversed, 1 m living casema/Oes being under this parapet The 
ditcbdefeaiQe was provided for by capimsece and adetMhed wail 
(see fig. 4e)^ 

The Irotu^ forts had two parapets, that in the rear being 
placed overliving casemates (in two tiers, as shown m the section i 
of fig. 43 a dotted line), and oinimaiidmg the front one* i 
There was a long controversy as to whether the artillery of the 
fort should be on the upper or the lower parapet, the advocates 
of the trpper parapet attaching great importance to the command | 
tliat the guns would have over the country m front. The other 
school, objecting to ha\ing guns on the skylme, preferred to', 
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sacrifice the command and place them on the lower parapet, as 
in fig. 43, the mfantry occupying the upper parapet. It wiU be 
observed that the bastioned trace is abandoned, the ditches, 
like those of the German fort, bemg defended by caponiers. 

VlThile a great deal of work was done on these Imes, a very 
active controversy had already begun on the general question 
as to whether guns should be employed in foits at all. Some 



Fio^ 42 -^Geninen Fort sibeixt x88o« 


deelared that the sMsCttfkcy and power of artillery had already 
developed so far, that guns in fixed mi visible positions must 
needs be put out of action in a very short time* The remedy 
proposed by these was the mtnoval of the guns from the forts irito 
** w^<^battenes ** whkfii idiould be less conspicuous ; but soon 
the broader idea was put forward of placing the guns in conceded 
positions and moving fibeitf from one th aneetner by means of 



FiO. 43 .-*--Freiio 1 i Fort about x88d« 

previotidy prepared roads or milways. Others declared that 
there was no siicty for the guns outside the forts, and that the 
use of steel temts and disappearing cupolas was the only 
solution of the difficulty. Gcnei^ Bnalmont, who had by this 
time become the first European authority on fortification ques- 
tions, ranged himself on tlie side of the turrets. The younger 
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sc^ol were lat^gely in favour of mobility and expressed them- 
selves eagerly m a shower of pamphlets. 

It was at this juncture that; a new factor was introduced^ 
namely, the obus-torpille, of long shell with high-explosive 
bursting charge With its appearance we say good-bye to the 
old school and enter upon the consideration of the fortification 
of to-day. 

IL Mod|crn Permanent Fortification 

Modern fortification dates by universal consent from 1885. 
The Germans had begun experiments a year or two before this, 
with long mell containing large charges of gun-cotton 
^-a**w/* But It was tiie experiments at hort Mdmaison in France 
iMigMiiM military world speculating on the 

future of fortification. The fort was used as a target 
for 8-111. shell of five calibres length containing large charges of 
melinite. The reported effects of these made a tremendous 
sensation, and it was thought at first that the days of permanent 
fortification were over. Magazine casemates were destroyed 
by a single shell, and revetment walls were overturned and 
practicable breaches made by two or three shells falling behind 
them. It must be remembered, however, that the works were 
not adapted to meet this kind of fire. The casemates had 
enough earth over them to tamp the shell thoroughly, but 
not enough to prevent it from coming mto contact with the 


masonry, and the latter was not thick enough to resist tiie ex- 
plosion of the big charges. Other experiments were made in 
the same direction m Germany, Holland, Belgium and Austria. 
Tlie Germans used shell containing from 60 to 130 lb of high 
explosive. 

After the first alarm had subsided foreign enmneers set about 
adapting their worhs to meet the new projectiles Revetments 
were enormously strengthened, and designed so that their weight 
resisted overtummg. Concrete roofs were made from 6 to 10 ft. 
thick, and in many cases the surface qf the concrete was left bare 
so as to expose a hard surface to the shfAl without any earth 
tampmg. The idea of cupolas and shielded guns gamed ground, 
and is now practically accepted all over the continent of Europe. 
In many cases the mam armament, in some only the safety 
armament (see below), is in cupolas in the forts 

But meanwhile Europe had been flooded with literature 
on the subject, and the whole policy of fortification as well as 
its mmutest details were discussed ab avo. The extremists of 
both sides revelled in their opportunity. Some declared that, 
with the use of heavy guns and armour, fortresses could be made 
stronger than ever. Others held that modem fortresses were fnr 
too expensive, that their use led to strategic mistakes, and 
(arguing from certain well-known examples) that extemporized 
field defences could offer as good a resistance as permanent 
works. 
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European militarjr opmion generally is now more or less 
agreed on the following lines • — 
z. Important places must he defended by fortresses 
8 . Their girdle of forts must be far enough put to prevent the 
bombardment of the place* 

3 An enceinte is desirable, but need not be elaborate 
4* A few guns (called ** safety armament ”) should be in the forts, 
and these must be protected by armour 
5 The bulk of the artillery of the defence should be outside the 
forts , the direct-hre guns preferably in cupolas, the howitaers 
in concealed positions 

6, The forts should be connected by lines of entrenched infantry 

positions and obstacles, permanent bomb-proof shelters bemg 
provided for the infantry 

7. There should be ample communications — radial and peripheral 

>*-l>etwccn the place and tlie forts, both by road and rail 
8 Special lines of communication-^such as mountam pasaes-*- 
should be closed by barrier forts 

These considerations will now taken somewhat more m 
detail, but first it will be useful to deal with the plan of Metz 
m 1899 (fig 44) 

Here the fortifications of successive periods can be readily recog* 
nized* First the old enceinte, unaltered by the Germans and now 
Mmt dMussh Next the detached forts, begun by the French 
engineers in 1868 and still unfinished in 1870, can be 
readily recognized by their tiastioned trace Among them are Fort 
Mantcullel, formerly St Julun, and Fort Goeben (fig 43), formerly 
Quculcu Tlxesc were not altered in their general lines* 
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Fig 45 — Fort Goeben, Metz, 


This early line of detached forts, less than 3000 yds from the 
cnCLinto, was completed by the Germans with forts of polygonal 
type such as Fort Frmz August Ihe hiU of bt Quentin (fig 46), a 
very important point, was converted into a fortified position, with 
two forts and connecting parapets, and a communication running 
north to Fort Alvcnslcbcn 

The arrangement of wing battenes m connexion with the forts 
can be clearly noted at Fort Manteuffel These are reinforced by 
other battenes either for the defence of the intervals 01 to dominate 
important linos of approach such as the vaUey of the Moselle (canal 
battery at Montignv) To those were added later armoured batteries. 

There arc also mfantiy positions, shelters and magazmes m con* 
nexion with this hnc. 

Fmally some new h^rts of modem type were commenced m 1899 
at about 9000 yds. from the place. 

Leaving out of consideration at present the strategic use of 
roftfsiiij, fortresses, the places which, as mentioned 

* above, are intrinsically worth bemg defended as 
fortresses are • — 

(a) Centres of national, industrial or military resources, 

(b) Places which may serve as points d*appui for manoeuvres. 

{c) Points of intersection of iippoitant rauroads, 

(d) Bridges over considerable rivers 

ify C^rtam Imes of communication across a frontier. 

Examples of (a) are Pans, Antwerp, Lyons, Verdun. Again 
for (o) and {b), as is pomted out by Plessix and Legrand, Metz 
m the hands of the Germans may serve both as a base of supplies 
and a point d^apput for one flank. Strassbuig is a bridge-head 
giving the Germans a secure retreat across the Rhine if beaten 
m the plains of Alsace, and an opportunity of resuming ti^ 
offensive when they have re-formed behind tiie nver. 


The dietence of detached forts from the place depeiios on the 
range of the siege artillery and the distance at whjm it can 
usually be established from the forts, and is variously ^ 
given by different continental writers at from 4 to 9 km 
(4500 to 10,000 yds.). The bombarding range of siege smiwM 
howitzers with heavy shells is considered to be about 
8000 yds., and if it is possible for them to be emplaced within 
say aooo yds of the forts, this would give a minimum distance 
of 6000 yds from the forts to the body of the place Some writers 
extend the minimum distance to 7 km, or nearly 8000 yds 
In practice, however, it must happen that the position of the 
forts IS determined to a vexy large extent by the be of the ground 
Thus some good positions for forts may be found within 4000 or 
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Fig 46 —St Quentin position, Metz 


5000 yds. of the place, and no others suitable on the same front 
withm 15,000 yds. In that case the question of expense might 
necessitate choosing the nearer positions Some examples of 
the actual distances of existing forts have already t>een given 
Othen, more recent, are, at Bucharest 7-10 km , Lyons 8-ioJ, 
Copenhagen 7-8 and Pans 14-1 7. Sirategtc pivots are m a different 
category from other fortresses. While not necessarily protected 
from bombardment, they may yet have one or two forts thrown 
out from 9 to 12 km , to get advantage of ground. Such are 
Langres, Epmal and Belfort, 

The Eficeinte, — The desirability of this is almost universally 
allowed , but often it is more as a concession to tradition tlian for 
any solid reason The idea is that behind tlic hne of forts, which is 
the mam defensive position, any favourable points that exist should 
be provisionally fortified to assist m a " step-by-step " defence rnd 
bclund these again the body of the place should be surrounded by a 
last line of defence, so that the garrison may resist to the last momt nt 
It may be remarked that apart from the additional expense of an 
enceinte, such a position would not, under modem conditions, be 
the most favourable for the last stages of a defence Again, there is 
the difficulty that it is practically impossible to shut m a large 
modem town by a continuous cnccmtc It has been proposed to 
construct the enceinte in sections in front of the salient portions of 
the place. This system of course abandons several of the chief 
advantages claimtct for an enceinte 

In actual practice enceintes have been constructed since Z870 m 
France and other countries, consistihg of a simple wall 10 or 12 ft. 
high with a banquette and loopholes at intervals This of course can 
only be looked upon as a measure of police For war purposes, in 
face of modem ariiUcry, it is a reduetto ad absufdum 

The Safety Armantent — If the bulk of the artillery is to be placed 
in positions prepared on the outbreak of war, it is considered very 
necessary that a few heavy long-range guns should be permanently 
m positioi ready at any moment to keep an enemy at a distance, 
forcing him to open his first battenes at long range and thecking the 
advance of his investment line Such guns would naturally be m 
secure positions inside the forts, and if they are to be workM from 
such positions they must have armour to shield them from the 
concentrated fire of the numerous field artillery that a besieger 
could bnng to bear from the first. 

Artillery outside the forts constitutes the most important . 
part of the defence, and there is room for much discussion as to 
whether it should have positions prepared for it beforehand 


I 



j&e IhoteM be plaeed in p<>Niiti6n8 ^eeteS ns ^be ntMic dd'^efops' 
Meff . On the hand the fnfepkxatAws of the posvfefons befort- 

7A«f«M- hand/>v^hich in«iieny eaBSs means the tiee of ariMur 
ihm^ and concrete^ increases 'very largely the 4nidal expenie 
^Nhtr the defence, and ties the defended eemewhat m 
^®****"*^ the special diispositions that become desirable once 
the attack has taken shape* Moreover, such expenditure 
must be incurred on all the fronts of the fortress, >wheieas 
the results would cmly be realized on the front or fronts 
actually attacked. On the other hand much time and labour 
are involved m emplacing heavy and nieditHn artillery widi 
eatempornsed protection, and this hoGomes a serious oonsidera- 
Ttion vthen one remembers how rouchworicof aA kinds ismeessai^ 
m preparing a fortress against attack. Agam, to avoid the danger 
of a successful attack on the intervals betzween the forts before 
their /defences have been fully completed, ^tbe fire of the guns 
m the intermediate positions might be urgently required. The , 
solution m any given case would no doubt mpend on tiiie import- 
ance of the place. In most cases a certakinmount of compromise 
Will come m, some preparation being made for batteries, without 
their being completed. Armoured batteries of whatever kind 
must m any case be prepared m peace dune- It should not bci 
overlooked that as, wlmtever theories may exist about auccessive ' 
lines of defence, the onus of the defence will now he on the fort 
line, just as it formerly did on the enceintes, so that Ime should 
be sf ally prepaared, xmd should not have to commence its fight in 
a position ot mequahty^ 

V^fmee of l^UrvaLs of PorU — The irontal -fire of the batteries Jn 
^e interi'ais and the flanking fire of some of the guns in the forth 
will play an important part, but the main reliance should be on 
infantry defence. A fully prepared fortress would have practically ^ 
a complete chain of infantry flghtmg positions and olntacles between • 
the forts, at all events on the fronts likely to be seriously attacked | 
The positions would oooiist largely of ^kre teaahas, swth good 
communications 4 but xt iaprisibl^ /generally recpfmzed that there 


4 R«st be jsone poiiifs d*oppm in ifchfl otuqpo of .osdonbtBiort infantry 
forts, and also bomb-proof shelter fpr glfm, raAid'^itprRS 

near the fighting hne. This, is .upuaUy included ip, the redoubts 
If they are to ptsitt the heknest sh^li, su^h ^th^ltegs must be built 
in peace tiinfe 

Lommumcattons are of Jjie first imiortwce, not merely to facihtate 
the moyeipent of the ponpous Stores 0^ smntupitipn and m^tenals 
required in the fightipg but scIm th^at dreaders may fully utilize 
the advaathge pf acting on interip^^hnes, They should indude both 
railways and road^ runpipg from the cetitre pf the place to the 
difiereiit sectors of defence, and all round, ip rear of the line pf forts , 
alsp ample covered approaches tp the nghtmg hne Concealment 
Is essential, and where pf the ground does not help, it must be 
got from earth parapets or plantations. 

ISie fxnneipsd use of .bmirier forts is in (Country where d;he 
nccessa^ Ime •of oommunioation cannot be easi^ divertedw 
Tor instance, in a comparatively fiat counjty a barrfe 
fort commanding a road or railway is of little use 
'because roads may be found passing round it, or a bne 
of railway may be diverted for some miles to avoid it^ But in 
mountainous country, where such diversion is impossible, it will 
be necessary for the enemy to Capture the fort before hp can 
Mvancej and the impossibility of surrounding it, the few 
{positions from which .si^e artiUfiry cain he brought into play, 
and the fact that there is practioaily onljr one road of emproaeb 
to be denied, make these position? peculiarly suitable for fort? 
with armoured batteries- Italy makes considerable use of such 
forts for the defence of frontier passes. 

Gemred^Bnalmont* s Theoret^fcal^Clatm for the Befence of a Country » 
— Before going into details«4t/iB wpith wKHe to state the XuU claim 
of Strategic fortification advanced by General ^Zialmont, the most 
thorot^h of all its adv^ecatos. It is ns fpilaws 

A, Fortify thPiapital 

B. Fortify the points urixere mam ihies of pomiounfcatiDn pass a 

strategic haitier. 

C« Mtdia an entmnehed uamp at the most 'important nentre of 
icammunication-in each zone of invasion • and s import it by 
pop pr4.wo>p)iacca arranged so as to make a fotlined distnctj 
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C jilace in eadh theatre 6f war whidh Ja itfr from the 

T |^^c»j^thaatre, and where the enemy might 1«4sh to eatab- 
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of^dala of the national treasnxy and the commandaii-in^chiel of the 
ictive armies. 

So many types of detached forts have been proposed 

competent authonties, as well as actually construed 
in recent years^ that it is impossible here to consider 
all of them, and a few only will be reproduced of 
those which are most representative of modem con- 
tmental thought. 

Taking first the type of heavily armed fort, which contains guns 
for Die artillery fight as wcU as safety armament, we must give 
procedcnce to General Bnahnont The two works here shown are 
faken from the ProgrSs de la dtfense de$ Hals^ 6*c , pubhshed in 1898 
The pentagonal fort (fig 47) has two special features. In section x 
IS shown a concrete infantry parapet, with a gallery in which the 
defenders of the parapet may take shelter from the bombardment 
precedmg an assault In section 2 it will be seen that the counter- 
scarp galleries llankitig the ditch arc drawn back from the face of the 
counterscarp 1 his is to counteract proposals that have been made 
to obscure the view from the flanking galleries, and perhaps dnve 
the dcfcndi rs out of them by throwing smoke-producing materials 
into the ditch at the moment of an assault The arrangement may 
save the occupants of the gallenes from excessive heat and noxious 
fumes, but will not of course prevent the smoke from obscunng the 
view 

1 Iw following points may be noticed about this design in comparing 
it with earlier types Ihcre is no escarp, tlic natural sl^ of the 
rampart being carried down to the bottom of the ditch lliere is a 
counterscarp to the faces, but no covered way Tlie flanks 
have no counterscarp, but a steel fence at the foot of the 
slope, and the covered way which is utilised for a wire en- 
tanglement which IS under the fire of the parapet Ihe 
gorge has a very slight bastioned indentation, which allows 
for an cflicicnt flanking of the ditch by a couple of machme 
guns place d in a single casemate on either side. 

The abolition of the covered way as such is note- 
worthy It marks an essential difference between 
the fort and the old enceinte profiles ; showing that 
offensive action is not expected from the garrison of 
the fort, and is the duty of the troops of the inter- 
mediate lines. 

The great central mass of concrete containing all 
the casemates and the gun-cupolas, a very popular 
feature, is omitted in this design, advantage being 
taken of the great lateral extent 01 the fort to spread 
the tasemates untler the faces, flanks and gorge, 
with a communication across tlie centre of me 
fort. This arrangement gives more freedom to the 
disposition of tlie cupolas. 

Iho thickness of the con- 
ciete over the casemate 
arches is more than 8 ft, 

C ommunication between 
the faces and the counter- 
scarp galleries is obtained 
by posterns \mdor the ditch. 

Ihe armament, which Is all 
protected by cupolas, is 
poworlul It consists of two 150-mm (6 in ) guns, four 120-mm 
U 7 in ) guns, two 210-mm (8 4 in ) howitzers, two 210-mm (8 4 
m ) morters, four 57-mm Q r guns for close defence. There is 
also a shielded electric hght projector in the centre 

This fort is a groat advance on General Bnalmont's designs before 
1885 These were marked by great complexity of earth parapets 
and various chuanes which would not long survive bombardment 
This type is simple and powerful It is also very expensive. 

The second Brialmont fort (fig 48) is selected bemuse it shows a 
keep or citadel, an inner work designed to hold out after the capture 
of the outer paraiict General Brialmont held strongly to the 
necessity of keeps for all important works History of course gives 
instances of citadels which nave enabled the garrison to recapture 
the mam work with assistance, or caused a really useful delay m the 
progress of the general attack It affords still more mstances in 
which the keeps have made no resistance, or none of any value 
Some think tliat the existence of a keep encourages the defenders of 
the main work , others that it encourages the idea of retreat The 
British school of thought is against keeps. In any case they add 
largely to expense 

In the present design the keep is a mass of concrete, which depends 
for the delence of its front ditches on counterscarp galleries m the 
main work, the few embrasures for frontal defence omng practically 
useless Its main function Is to prevent the attackers from estab- 
lishing themselves on the goxge, thus leaving the way open for a 
romforcemont from outside to enter (assisted by bamboo flymg 
bridges) through the passages left for the purpose in the outer and 
inner gorge parapets 

As regards the mam work, the arrangements for defence of the 
ditch and the armament aie similar to the design last consideced* 


[MODERN 

This pampet hat no ooncrete shelter for the defenders. The case- 
mates are all collected in the keep and the gorge, with a passage all 
round giving access to the parapet and the cupom 

Fig 49 18 a German work. Fort Molsbeim at Strassburg. This is 
a simple type of tnangular fmt. The mam mass of concrete rests on 
the gorge, and is divided ^ a narrow courtyard to give light and air 
to the front casemates The fort has a medium armament for the 
artiliery fight, consisting of four 6-in. howitzers in cupolas. On each 
face are two small Q F. guns in cupolas for close defence, for which 
ptftpose. It will be seen, there is suso an infantry parapet At the 
angles are look-out turrets The ditch has escarp and counterscarp, 
and is delonded by counterscarp gallenes at the angles There is no 
covered way. The thickness of concrete over the casemates, where 
it is uncovei^ is about xo ft 

Fig 50 is Fort Lyngby at Copenhagen The new Copenhagen 
defences are very mterestmg, giving evidence of clear and origmal 
thought, and effectiveness combined with economy There is one 
specim feature worth notmg about the outer nng of forts, of which 
Lyngby is one These works are intended for the artillery fight only, 
their mam armament being four 6-in guns (m pairs) and three 6-in, 
howitzers, all in cupolas. The annament for unmediato defence is 
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Pig 49 — ^Fort Molsheim, Strassburg. 


trifling, consisting of only two 57-mm« guns and a machine-gun. 
There is no provision for infantry defence. The ditch has no escarp 
or counterscarp, and is flanked by counterscarp galleries at the sahont 

It is usual m the case of works so slightly organized for their own 
defence, and intended only for the long-range artillery fight, to with- 
draw them somewhat from the front hne The Danish engineers, 
however, have not hesitated to put these works in the very front hne, 
some 2000 metres m front of the permanent intermediate battenes 
The object of this is to force the enemy to cstabhsh his heavy artillery 
at such kmg ranges that it will be able to afford little assistance to 
the trench attack of the mfantry The intermediate battenes, being 
withdrawn, are comparatively safe. They therefore do not require 
expensive protection, and can reserve their strength to resist the 
advance of the attack. The success of this arrangement will depend 
on the fighting strength of the cupolas under war conditions ; and 
what that may be, war alone can tell u$« 

In the details of these works, besides the bold cutting down of 
defensive precautions, we may note the Wilful and economical use 
of layers of large stones over the casemates to dimmish the thickness 
of concrete required The roofs of the casemates are stiffened 
underneath with steel rails, and steel lathing is used to prevent lumps 
of concrete from fallmg on ihe occupants The living casemates 
look out on the gorge, getting plenty of light and air, while the 
magazines are under the* cupolas 

ibe forts above described are all armed with a view to their taking 
an important part in the distant artiliery fight. The next type to be" 
considered (fig i^i) is selected mainly because it is a good example 
of the use of concealed flanking batteries, known on the continent 
as battmes tradttoreSy which seem to be growiM in popularity. 

Tbia design by Colonel Voorduin of the ljutch engineers baa a 
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cupola concealed from vi0w» though 
not protected, by a bank of earth in 
front The other six are m an armoured 
battery behind the cupola It may bo 
remarked that as the cupola gets no 
real protection from the covenng mass 
of earth, it would bo better to bo able 
to utilize the fire of its guns to the 
, front The hatterte traditore^ if properly 
protected overhead, would be very 
difhcult to silence, and its flankmg fire 
would probably be available up to the 
last moment There is very much to 
be said both for and against tbt policy 
of so emplacing the guns The im*' 
mediate defence of the work, with the 
aid of a broad wet ditch, is easy , but 
the great mass of concrete, wluch is in- 
tended to form an indestructible plat- 
form and breastwork for the miantry, 
would seem to be a needless expense 
Fig 52, designed by the Austnan 
lieutenant field-marshal Montz Ritter 
von Brunner (i 839-1904), is selected as 
a type of the intermediate fort which 
IS intended only to be a strong point 
in the infantrv line of defence between 
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From Brialmont's Ptvgrif de la d^fnui dts iiaist , by permission of Commandant G Meeds 

Fig, 50 — Fort Lyngby, Copenhagen, 


medium armament, which is not intended for the artillery duel, but 
to command the immediate front of the neighbounng forts and the 
mtervc^ls. The fort is long and narrow, with small casemate accom- 
modation, ^ It contams eight 4*7-m, guns. Two of these are in a 


the mam forts It has a pro- 
tected armament, but this, 
which consists only of four 
small Q F guns m cupolas, is 
for its own defence, and not 
to take part in the artillew 
duel There is also a movable 
armament of four light Q F 
guns on wheels, for which a 
shelter is provided between the 
two observatory cupolas The 
garnson would be a half com- 
pany of infantry, for whom 
casemates are provided in the 
gorge The gorge ditch is 
flanked by a caponier, but 
there is no flank defence for 
the front ditch This is de- 
fended by a glacis parapet At 


the bottom of the ditch is a wire entanglement and the glacis slope is 
planted with thorns. The thickness 01 concrete on the casemates is 
2 metres (6 ft 7 m ) This is a strong and simple form of mfantry 
work, but consiaenng its r61e it appears to be needlessly expe^va. 
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FIgi 55 iff an liilian typ« <ii \maAm fort m mountaunoqs country. 
A nSWerful battery of eigiit intdiani* guns proto<^tacI by a Cruaon 
flhiild ecunmanda ttre appcoaeh. Xbo iovt udtb d)i«ilMUfag,aM- 
mateff iBffurrounded by a cw 0 p*dttoli talked by counterscamgMlffnMk 
There are certain apparent weatawamiTin the type, but tHc^diffletifti^s 
of the attack in bOck coinvtKy wd ta limitations must be l>ome m 
mind. 

Modern Dekais of mtd Obstacle — ^After considenng 

the above oi ftut^ it wall be of use to note some of the 
details in wmdi xna/dem constroetion has been modified to 
, provide against the mcreasin^ power of artillery. 

The peiMttatktts of pra^ectibs varies according to the natuxr 
of ta hghter the better for protection. Sand offers 

the greatest nisistance to penetration^ clay the least*. 
Since, however, the penetration of heavy shells fisid 
uotkmT* fvom long riknf^ with high elevation may be 20 ft. 

or more m'ordmwy eod, we can no longer look to eardi 
alone as a sourre of protection against bom^rdment Again 
a xnodeiate qjoasxtity of eartb over a casemate increases the 
plosive effect of a shell by ** Ismpuig ** it, that is by preventing 
the force of the explosion from being wasted m the open air. 



From Bnalmont's PfVfpis dt la dlfenst dts itoHf , by permiMion cf Com 
mandimtO MeeUs. 

FiCu 52* 


We find therefore that in most modem desigM the tops of 
casemates are left uncovered, or with only a few i n eh aoof earth 
over them, in which grass may be grown for coaosaiment 
For the matenals of casemates and raaelBient walls exposed 
t(T fire# concrete {q has pntireljr replaced masonry and bnck* 
work, not becausaol its convenience in construction, but because 
It offers the best lasxstancQ. The exact compoeition of the 
concrete is a matter that demands great care and kswadedge. 
It should be, like an armour plate, hard on the surface and toi^ 
within. The great thickness of xo ft of aonciate for casemate 
arches, veiy generally prescribed on the contixient in impoxtant 
positions, IS meant to meet the danger of several successive 
shells striking the same spot. To stop a singla sheli of any sieee 
calibre in use at present, 5 ft. of good concrete would be enough. 
A good deal is expected from the use of reinfcMrced concrete 
(tl^t 1$ concrete strengthened by steel) both for revetment 
walls and casemates. 

Parapets are frequently made contmuous or glacis-wise, that 
18 the superior slope is prolonged to the bottom of the ditch so 
that the whole rampart can be swept by the fire of the 
** defenders from the crest, and there is no dead ground 
in front of It. It is also coHixnon to build the crest of the parapet 
in solid concrete, with sometimes a concrete banquette, so that 
bombardment s^ll not destroy the Ime the defenders have to 


man in repelling an assault. This concrete parapet may be 
further reimorced by hinged steel bullet-proof plates, to give 
head cover , which when not m use hang down behind the crest. 

The escaqy is felting into disfavour, on account of the great 
expense of a revetment that can withstand breaching fire, A 
counterscarp of very solid construction is generally 
used. It IS low aaid^ves ©over to a wire entanglement 
isr the ditctu This may be supplemenfed by a steel unclunbable 
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Fig 53 

fence, and by entanglements or thorn plantations on the covered 
way and the lower shms of the parapet. Entanglements are 
attached to steel posts bedded m concrete The upper parts of 
revetments and the foundatiens of walls arc protected agamst 
the action of shells, that falling steeply might act as mines to 
overturn them, by thick aprons^ of large stones^ Fig, 54 shows 
most of these ^spositiooo. 

Electric search-lights axe now used m all important works 
and batteries. They are usually placed in disappearing cupolas. 
They are of great v^ue for diacovenng working parties 
at hgkting up the foregsmund durmg an 

attach ; and sinoe onfy tfaa projector need be exposed, 
they axe not vary vulnerable Thser value, however, must not 
be over-esthaafed. The mold, powerful search-light can m no 
way compare with diyiigiilt as an illuminant, and, like all other 
mechanical ccntawonces, they have certain marked drawbacks 
in war. They may give rise to a false confidence ; an important 
light may fail at a csitical moment ; and in foggy weather they 
are useless. 

The use of armour (see also ARiiOTm**P]JtTEs)i0r ttmst batteries 
followed closely upon its employment for rfups^ tar those were 
the days of snort ranges and close fightmg, and it seemed 
natural not to leave the battery m a ptation of mferionty to 
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the ship in the matter of protection. In England the coast battery 
for a generation after the Crimean War was a combination of 
masonry and iton^ and m x86o Brialmont employed 
armoured turrets at Antwerp m the forts winch 
commanded the Scheldt For land defence purposes, however, 
engineers were very slow to adopt armour Apart from all 
questions of difficulty of manufacture, expense, &c., the idea was 
that sea and land fronts were radically different It was pointed 
out that a ship gun, fired from an unsteady platform, had not 
enough accuracy to strike repeated blows on the same spot , 
so that a shield which was strong enough to resist a single shot 
would give complete protection. A battery on a land front, on 
the other hand^ was exposed to an accurate fire from guns which 
could strike successive blows on the same spot, and break down 
the resistance of the strongest shield But in time continental 
opinion gradually began to turn in favour of iron protection. 
Practical types of disapjpearuig and revolving cupolas were 
produced, and many engineers were influenced in their favour 
by the effect of the big mgh-explosive shell Eventually it was 
argued that, after all, the ^ject oi fortification is not to obtain a 
resisting power witthout hmit, but to put the men and guns of a 
work in an advantageons position to defend themselves as long 
as possible against a supenor force , and that from this point of 
view armour cannot but add strength to defensive works, 

The question) has of course long passed beyond the stage of 
theory Practically every Eurofy^ state uses iron or steel 
casemates and cupolas. German, Danish, Italian and other 
types of forts so armed have been shown Recent French typ^ 
ha^e not been published, but it ia known that tupolai are 
employed ; aind Velichko, Russian authority, long an 
uncompromising opponent of armour, m the end changed his 
views iTicse countries have had to proceed gradually, by 
improving existing fortresses, and with such resources as could 
be spared from the needs of tbs taotive armies. Among the 
smaller states Rumania kiid Belgium have entered most freely 
in^ the new In Ei^gland, which is less directly interested, 
opimomhaa been M by Sv Gooxige Clarke, smee the publication 
i» xgQioofjhis welKkiiown book on lorlification. faring witnessed 
oflicisfliy the experiments at Bucharest in 1885 with a^St Chamond 
turret a cupolot.he expressed himself very strongly 

agMCAti the whola syatmk Besidasi pomtuig out vm ctesody 
the titieorelicaliob^ectieeii to it) anA the weak points of the coo- 


structions under experiment, he added : ** The cost of the French 
turret was about £10,000 exclusive of its armament, and for 
this sum al>out six movable overbank guns of greater power 
could be provided.*' In View of the weight that belongs of right 
to his criticisms it is as well to point out that while this remark 
IS quite true, yet the tax guns would require also six gun detach- 
ments, with arrangements for supply, &c. ; a consideraUon 
which alters the working of tbs apparently elementary sum. 
The whole object of protection is to enable a few men and guns 
successfully to oppose a larger number 

At the time when Sir George Clarke’s first edition came out, 
such e*\travagances were before the public as Mougin^s fort ; " a 
mastless turret ship," as he called it, bulled up to the deok-level 
in the ground and manned by mechanics' Such ideas tended to 
throw discredit on the more reasonable use of .irmour, Imt wiicther 
the system be right or wrong, it exists now and has to be taken 
account of, Nowhere has it been applied more boldfy than in 
Rumania Ihe defences of Bucharest (designed by Bnalmont) 
consist of 18 mam and t 8 small forts, with mtennediato batlwnis. 
The mam forts are some 4900 y^. apart, and ir,ooo to 12,000 yds 
from the centre of the plaice ne typical armaanent of a mala Ibrt 
is SIX 6-in guns in thr^ cupolas (one for mdiiect five), two 
howitrers m cupolas, one 4 7-m. howitecr in a cupola, dx small 
Q P guns in clrsa})|>eaiing cupolas The total annattient ot thie place 
(all protected) is cighty-eix 6-m guns, seventy-four 6-4«m. howitzera, 
eighteen 4 7-hl hoWheers, 127 small calibre Q F guns in disappianv 
mg cupolas, 476 sraaU c»^bre Q F guns m casemates tor fiankmg 
the ditchmv ** Sereth will be desenbed later. 

DifferefU Forms oj Pf Mict ions Cmmate, Cupola, dre, — The 
broad dilffarence between casemates or shielded batteries and 
turrets and cupolas is that the former are fixed while the latter 
revolve and in some cases disappear. The casemate thus has 
the disadvantages that the arc of fire of the gun, which has to 
fire through a fixed embrasure co* port-hole, is very limited, and 
that the muzzle of the gun and the port-hole, the weak pomts 
of the system, are constantly exposed to the fire of the enemy. 
The adtmntage of the casemate lies in its comparative cheapness 
and the greater strength of a fixed structure. It is well suited 
for barrier forts (fig 53) and other analogous positions ; and the 
Ittdma axnongst other nations have so employed it at suc^ 
places as the end of the Mont Cenis tunnel. Steel and iron cascr 
mates are also uaefiil aa rapemiers for ditch fUnking (fig. 55). 

Turrets md Cupokss.-^-fm difference between a turret and a 
cupola IS that the foimer is grlindncal with a flat or nearly flat 
top and ptesents a vertical target ; whtb the latter is a flattened 
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dome, the vertical supports of which are entirely concealed. The 
turret appears to be little used. The object of both forms is at 
once to mve an all*round arc of fire to the guns and to allow of 
the weak point of the structure, the port-hole and muzzle of 
the gun, being turned away from the enemy m the intervaU of 
firing Both usually emerge from a mass of concrete, which i^ 
strengthened round the opening by a collar of chilled cast iron 
about 12 to J5 in thick. 

Ihero arc four t>pes of cupola*:, viz (a) Disappearing, (b) Oscillat- 
ing, (c) Central pivot, (d) On roller nngs 

(a) Disappearing cupolas aic used chiefly for small quick-finng 
guns, on account of the expense of the various systems They can 
CuntUmm details of the best foreign 

%0upwu. syztems are St t ri t (6) Ihe oscilUting turret is a Mougin 
type, m wluch the turict is suppoitcd m the centre by a knife-oage 
on which it can swing Ihc oscillation ii controlled by powerful 
springs The effect ol it is that after firing, the front of the cupola 
with the port hole swings downwards under covci and is held there 
until the gun is nady to hre again (i) Schumann s centie pivot is 
understood to be approved In Germany It has Ix^cn adopted m 
Rumania and Belgium foi howitzer cupolas It is only suitable for 
a single jucce d is strong and steady the bist cupola for coast 
batti rics c and d are b( st for rapid hre because they can be loaded 
without loweung Thev aie suited for long guns 

The loUowing types an illustrated as bemg gene rally representative 
of the diffeient cUsses of eUt)oU 

Fig 56 IS a section ot Mi ssrs Krupp s typical cupola for one 6 m 
gun The shield is of nickil steel, the collar of cast steel A small 
space is left between the cupola and its collar to prevent the possi 
bility of the shield jamming after being damaged Ihe guns are 
muzzle-pivoting and thickened out neai the muzzle by the addition 
of a ring, so as to close the port as much as possible Ihe recoil is 
controlled within nirrow limits both to economize space and to 
pmvent the smoke from the muzzle from getting into the cupola 
To facilitate the elevation and depression of the gun (with muzzle 
pivotings the breeeh has of course to be moved through a much larger 
arc than with ordinary mountings) it is balanced by a counterweight 
The cupola rests on a roller nng and is traversed by a winch« It can 
be turned through a complete circle in about one minute. 


Fig 59 shows a disappeanng turret for on electnc hght projector* 
Fig 60 shows a Krupp transportable cuppla for a 57 cm gun. 
This is drawn on a four-wheeled carriage, and when coming mto 
action slides on rollers on to a platform m the parapet It wmghe 
about tons, and with carnage and platform about 4 tons 




Fitr 56 — Cupola fo^ 6*ifl gun 

Fig 57 Shows a Schumann shielded mortar (sphere*mo»MiA, 1 
Augelmdrser) In this case it will be observed that the cupola is 
replaced b^ an enlargement of the encircling collar and the mdrtar 
(8 4 in calibre) is enclosed in a sphere of cast iron, so as to close 
completely the opening of the collar in any position 

58 shows a Gruson cupola for one ^ 7 m Q F howitzer. 


From Leithner > BifnUgun^ 

Fig 57 — Gruson Spherical Mortar 

The mechanism of Iht sc cupolas is for the most part simpler than 
it appears C oimttrweights and hand winches arc much m use for 
the lighter natuics of guns The armounng of course kicjis pace 
with improvements m manufacture Ihe chilled cast iron first 
made popular by the Gruson fiim is now little used except for such 
purposes as the collar round a cupola Wrought iron, steel and 
compound plate s for the tops oi cupolas have all been tried, the most 
recent Krupp Gruson designs bemg of nickel steel 

The sighting m some cases may be done b> sights on the gun with 
suitabk enlaigemcnts m tlu port-hole , 
in othe rs b sights alfiM cl to the cupola 
itbclf (which ot course can give horizontal 
direction onl>) , in others training and 
elevation aie given in accordance with 
the readings on electnc dials or msti ac- 
tions by telephone or speaking lube 
Theic is of course nothing unreasonable 
in this in the case of indirect hre guns 
and howitzers, for if not firing from 
cupolas they would be Mmd the slielter 
of some wood or quarry 

Schumann s System ** Armoured 
Fronts — Iieut - Colonel Maximilian 
Schumann (1827-1889) of the Prussian 
engmeers, who took a very promment 
part m the design and advocacy of 
armoured elefemces eventually produced 
a System which dispeilsed entirely with 
forts and relied on the fire of protected 
guns It consists of several Imes of bat- 
tcncs for Q F guns and howitzers in 
cupolas He considered that such bat- 
teries would be able to defend their own 
front, and the infantry garnson was not 
to be called into action except m the 
case of the enemy breaking through at 
some point of the line 
This system was actually adopted by 
Rumani i (1889-1892) for the Sere th Line 
There are three routes b> which the 
Russians can enter the country across 
the Sereth iiver through Foeshani, 
Nemolassa and GaUtz These three 
routes are barred by bridge-heads, those 
at Foeshani the most important, bemg 
on the left bank of the Milkov, a tnbu- 
tary of the Sereth 

• The Focsliani works consist of *ji 
batteries arranged on a semicircular front about 12 m long and 
from 8000 to 10,000 yds in advance of the bndges The batteries 
are placed m three Imes, which are about 500 yds apart, and aie 
subdivided mto groups The normal group consists of 5 battene «, 
of which 3 are in the first line, i m the second, and i m the third 
The first line batteries each contain five small Q F guns travellmg 
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cupolas The second-line batteries, each six smaU Q F guns in dis- 
appcanng cupolas The third-line batteries have one lao-inm. «un 
In a cupola, and two 2xo-mm spherical mortars with Gruson shields 
The immediate defence of the batteries consists of a glacis planted 
with thorn bushes and a wire entanglement. 

The fortihcation of these three bndge-heads are said to have cost 
about £1.100,000 But the svstem of ** armoured fronts’* is never 
likely to DC reproduced, having been condemned by ail authoritative 
continental opinion Its defects have been summarised by ^chroeter 
as follows weakness of artillery at long ranges, want of security 
against a surpnse rush, the neglect of the use of mfantry in the 
defence, and the difficulty of command Hut last ss the most 
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FiCr 58 — Cupola for 4 7-m Howitzer 


serious of all It indeed difficult to conceive that any one should 
expect haU-a dozen cxpcit gunners, each shut up in an iron box with 
a gun, to slop the uish of a thousand men, even by day But 
imagine the feelings of the gunner on the night of a big attack, alone 
m his box, his nerws alieady strained by a prehmmary bombardment 
and nights of watching He hears the sounds of battle all around , 
he knows nothing of the progress of the attack, but expects cvery- 
thmg, and feels every moment the door of his box being opened and 
the bayonet entering his back No wise commander would submit 
his troops to such a test 

Sir George Clarke and Unarmoured Systems — Before leaving 
the subject of fortresses it is necessary to consider the ideas of 
those who, while recognizing the necessity for places permanently 
organized for defence, prefer to treat them more from the pomt 
of view of perfected field defences It is to the credit of English 
military science that Sir George Clarke may lie taken as the 
representative of this school of thought His study of fortifica- 
tion, as he tells us, began with a history of the defence of Plevna 
{q*v) He was led to compare the resistance made behind 
extemporized def nces at such places as Sevastopol, Kars and 
Plevna, with those at other places fortified in the most complete 
manner known to science From this comparison he drew the 
conclusion that the true strength of fortification does not depend 
on great masonry works intricately pieced together at vast 
expense, but on organization, communications and invisibility 
In his 1907 edition he says . — 

“ Future defences will divide themselves naturally mto the 
following categories (1) Permanent works wholly constructed in 
peace time and forming the key points 
of the position (2) Gun emplacements, 
magazines and shelters for men in rear 
of the mam line, all concrete struc- 
tures and platforms to be completed, 
though some earthwork may be left 
until the jiosition is placed in a state 
of defence (^) Field works, trenches, 

&c , guarding the intervals between 
the permanent defcnoi^s in the mam 
hne, or providing rear positions 
These should be deliberately planned 
in time of peace ready to be put in 
hand at short notice The essence of 
a well-fortified position is that the 
weapons of the defender shall obtain 
he utmost pdssible scope of action, 
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and that those of the attacker shall have the minimum chances of 
effecting mjury ** 

Since Sir Geoige Oarke published his first edition in 1890 conti- 
nental ideas have expa^ed a good deal. The forgoing statement 
as to the three categories of defences would be accepted 
anywhere now. the differences of opinion come in 
when we reach the stage of classifying under the first 
head the permanent works to be constructed in peace time. 
In most countnes these would include forts with guns for the 
artillery duel, forts with safety armaments, fixed batteries with 
or without armour^ and forts for infantry only Sir George 
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Fig 59 -Disappeaimg 1 urret for Searchhght 

Clarke will have no armour for guns except in certain special 
cases of barrier forts Heavy guns and howitzers requinng 
permanent emplacements (concrete platforms, &c ) must either 
be well concealed or be provided with alternative positions. 
The only i)ermanent works which he admits are for mfantry. 
Uhey are redoubts of simple form intended for 350 or 400 men^ 
with casemate accommodation for tliree-fourths of that number 
Fig 61 shows the design — two rows of casemates, one under 
the front parapet, one under a parados, frontal musketry 
defence, obstacle consisting of entanglements, mines, &c, 
with or without escarp and counterscarp 

** The intervals (he says) between the infantry redoubts may be 
abovu 2500 yds , but this will necessanly depend upon the con- 
formation of the ground Where there are good artillery pobitions 
falling within the sphere of protection of the redoubts, large intervals 
will be permissible Thus, m the case of an extended line of defence 
where the ground offers marked tactical features, the idea of a 
continuous chain of permanent works may bo abandoned m favour 



Fig 60 —Transportable Cupola for 57-cm Gun (Friedr Krupp AG) 
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of group! of redoubts guarding tlie artillery positioB8« In tltfa oaae» 
the redoubts in a group might be dlstnbuted on a curve bent back 
in approximately horse-shoe form.*' 

The keystones of the close defence of the fighting fine in 
future Will undoubtedly be these infantry redoubts^ and therefore 
It 1$ of great interest to compare with the above types two 
studies put forward by Schroeter (Dte Fesiung tn der keuitgen 
Krtegfunrung), one in his first edition m 1898 (fig. 62), and the 
other m the second in 1905 (fig. 63). ' In both these the defensive 
arrangements are merely trenches of field profile with entangle- 
ments^ the command and the obstacle being less than in Sir 
Geoige Garke's work ; and it will be noticed that in the 1905 
typOi published after the Russo-Japanese War^ the plan is much 


less sample and arrangements for close flanking defence have been 
introduced. But these works of Schroeler’s are merely infantry 
supporting pomts in a line which contains forts of the triangular 
type with guns^ and armoured battenes, as well as a very coixh- 
plcte arrangement of field defences and communications , while 
Sir G. darkens redoubts arc the only permanent works giving 
casemate protection m the front line 
The comparative merits of either design for an infantry 
redoubt are not of much importance. It is agreed that the 
mam line of defence must consist of a more or less continuous 
line of field defences and obstacles^ and that at some points 
m the line there should be mfantiy supporting points with 
bomb-proof protection capable of resisting big shells. The 
open question iS; what additional 
works, if any, are recjuired for the 
artillery, whether for the medium 
and heavy guns that will take part 
m the “artillery duel,” or for the 
lighter natures that will help ui 
the close fight and defence of the 
intervals Is it best for the defenders 
to rely on armoured protection or on 
concealment for his guns ? 

Oflicial opmion outside England has 
certainly sanctioned armour, since all 
over the continent it is to ^ . 

some extent adopted m 
practice. National practice /o«niioiir, 
IS usually based on theadvice 
of the most distmguished “ 
officers of the day, and therefore it is 
unsafe to condemn it hastily. Sir 
George Clarke and those who are with 
him'^-and they are many, both m Great 
Britain and abroad— object entirely 
to armour He says {Forttficati&Hj ed, 
2907, p 96) “ The great advantage 
possessed by the attack in all ages 
has been the employment of a morale 
artillery against armaments cribbed, 
cabmed and confined by fortification. 
Is It necessary to perpetuate this ad- 
vantage ? ” Of course the effect of 
long-range weapons, in increasing the 
leoj^th of front that can be held by 
a given force, has given much greater 
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freedom of action to the defence and this should be taken full 
advantage of. 

The argument as to the vulnerability of shielded guns Is 
not at present strong Sir George says {ih p 94), “ If the high 
angle nre ... is ever to find a favourable opportunity, it will 
surdy be against a cupola, the site of which can generally be 
determined with accuracy,’^ On the other hand he says (p. 90), 

During the long and costly experiments carried on at Bucharest 
in 1885-18^6, 164 rounds were fired from the Knipp si cm, 
mortar at targets of about 40 sq. metres area '' (about 430 sq ft.) 

without obtaining a single hit. The range was 2700 yds. ; the 
targets were towers bunt upon a level plain 5 the shooting 
conditions were ideal, and the fall of each shell was telephoned 
back to the firing point ; but it must have been evident to the 
least instructed observer that to attempt to group 6 or S shells 
on an invisible area 2 metres square would have been absolutely 
futile These facts are adduced to prove that it is not necessary 
to give great thickness to conertte casemates, to resist successive 
burste of shells in the same place , but surely they are equally 
applicable to cupolas. Again (p, 252), The experience gained 
at Port Arthur was not altgjetfhCr encouraging as regards the 
use of high angle fire ^ The Russian vessds m 5 ie harbour were 
sunk by opening their sea^^valves. . . ^ Fire w«i subsequently 
directed u^n them from it m, howitzers at ranges up to about 
7500 yds. This was deliberate practice from siege batteries at 
stationary targets ; but the effect was distinctly ^appointing.’' 
The cup^ therefore can haf% be considered ideal targets ; 
and the probability is that they wotfld hold thehr own against 
both diteet and indirect fire for a long tiihe. That are other 


and stronger arguments against the 
geheral use of them, all of Which are 
clearly set forth by Sir GeOrge Clarke. 

The worst objections to the cOpola 
are the military disadvantages of 
isolation and immobility, and the 
nniltiplication of mechanical arrange- 
ments For a siKcessful round from 
a disappearing cupola, the elevating 
and traversing arrangemenis, th 
elevating and loading gear of the 
gun, and the telephone communica- 
tion, must all be in good order. At 
night the successful co-operation of 
the searchlight is also in many cases 
necessaty. 

The teaching of history is all against 
immobile mec^nical defences Initi- 
ative, surprise, unforeseen offensive 
action, keeping the besieger in ignor- 
ance of the dispositions Of the 
garrison, and of what progress he is 
making : all these, with their influ- 
ence on the morale of both sides, tend 
towards successful detences and da 
not point towards the use of armour. 

It may further be said that the 
use of armour as a general rule is un- 
necessary, becauseaconcealcd battery 
is a protected one ; and with tlie long 
ranges now usual for heavy guns and 
howitzers, there is not generally much 
difficulty about concealment 
In the opinion, however, of the 
present writer an exception must be 
made for guns intended to flank the 
line of defence, which would generally 
need bomb-proof over-head cover. 
Further, when we leave theory and 
come to the consnleration of actual 
problems of defence, it will often be 
found that it is necessary to place guns 
in certain positions where good con- 
cealment cannot be got In such cases some form of protection 
must be given if the guns are to engage the concealed batteries of 
the attai^i 

ni< Thb Attack of Fortresses 

111 considering the history of siegecraft since the introduction 
of gunpowder, there are three mam lines of development ta 
foltow, vm. the gradually increasing power of artillery, the 
systematizing of the works of attack, and in recent times 
the Change that has been brought about by the effect of modem 
small-arm fire 

Cannon appear to have been first used in sieges as mortars^ 
to destroy hoardings by throwmg round stones and barrels of 
burning composition. Early m the i^th century we And cannon 
throwing metal balls, not only against hoarding and battlements, 
but also to breach the bases of the walls It was only possible 
to work the guns very slowly, and archers or crossbowmen were 
needed in support of them, to drive the defenders from the 
crenellations or loopholes of the battlements. At that period 
the artillery was used in place of the medieval siege engines and 
in much the same manner llie guns of the defence were m- 
accurate, and being placed high on walls were made ineffective 
by bad mountings, which did not allow of proper depression, 
l^e besieger therefore could {dace lus guns close to the walk, 
with only the protection of a few large gabions filled with earth, 
set up on the ground on either side of the muzzle 

In the course of the 15th century the power of artillery was 
latgely increased, so that walls and gates were destroyed by it 
k an aetomshingly ehort tirne^ Three results shortly followed. 
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The guns of the defence having gained equally in effectiveness^ 
greater protection was needed for the attack batteries , bastions 
and outworks were introduced to keep the besieger at a distance 
from the inner wails , axui the walls were sunk in ditches so that 
they could only be breached by batteries placed on the edge 
of the glacis. 

Early in the i6th century fortresses were being rapidly re« 
modelled on these lines, and the difficulties of the attack were at 
once very much increased. The tendency of the assailants was 
still to make for the curtain, which had always been considered 
the weak point , but the besiegers now found that thev had to 
bring their guns right up to the edge of the ditch before they could 
make a breach, and in doing so had to pass over ground which was 
covered by the converging fire from the faces of the bastions. 
Ibwards the end of the century the attack of the curtam was 
delayed and the cross-fire over the ground in front increased by 
the introduction of ravelins. 

The blight gabion protection for the siege batteries was at 
first replaced by strong timber shelters These were found m- 
ade(|uatc , but a still greater difficulty was that of bringing up the 
siege* guiib to their positions, emplacing them and maintaining 
communication with them under fire. In addition to this, the 
guns of the defence until they could be overpowered (a slow 
process) dominated a wide belt of ground in front of the fortress ; 
and unless the besiegers could find some means of mamtammg 
a strong guard close to their batteries these were liable to be 
destroyed by sorties from the covered way. 

Gradually tlie whole problem of siege work centred round the 
artillery The besiegers found that they had first to bring up 
enough guns to overpower those of the defence ; Sien 
to advance their guns to positions from which they 
Vaubma* could breach the walls , and throughout these opera- 
tions to protect them against sorties Breaches once 
made, the assault could follow on the old lines 

The natural solution of the difficultv of approach to the 
battery positions was the use of trenches The Turks were the 
first to make systematic use of them, having probably inherited 
the idea from the Eastern Empire TTie soldiers of Christendom, 
however, strongly disliked digging, and at first great leaders like 
Bavurd and Montluc had themselves to use pick and shovel, to 
give their men an example In due course the necessity of the 
trenches was recognised, but the soldiers never took kindly to 
them, and the difficulty was dealt with m a manner reminiscent 
of the feudal ages, by impressing large bodies of peasantry as 
workmen whenever a siege was in contemplation. 

Through the i6th and most of the 17th century, therefore, 
we find tlie attack being conducted by means of trenches leading 
to the batteries, and supported by redoubts often called “ places 
of arms ” also made by trench work. During this period the 
result of a siege was always doubtful. Botli trenches and 
batteries were arranged more or less at haphazard without any 
definite plan , and naturally it often happened that offensive 
ac tion by the besieged against tlic trenches would disorder the 
attack and at times delay it indefinitely. Fig 64, taken from a 
late xyth-ccntiiry print by de Fer of Pans, gives a good idea of 
the general practice of that day when Vauban’s methods were 
not yet generally known 

Another weak point about the attack was that after the 
escarp walls hud l>een strengthened to resist artillery fire as has 
been described, there was no clear idea as to how they should 
be breached. The usual process was merely an indiscriminate 
pounding from batteries estalilished on the crest of the glacis 
Thus there were cases of sieges being abandoned after they had 
been carried as far as the attempt to breach. 

It 18 in no way strange that this want of method should have 
' characterized the attack for two centuries after artillery had 
)egun to assert its power. At the outset many new^ ideas had 
to be assimilated. Guns were gradually growing in power, 
sieges were conducted under all sorts of conditions, sometimes 
against medieval castles, sometimes against various and widely- 
differing examples of the new fortification , and the military 
systems 0! the time were not favourable to the evolution of 


method. It is the special feature of Vauban’s practical genius 
for siege warfare that he introduced order into this chaos and 
made the issue of a siege, under normal conditions, a mere matter 
of time, usually a very short tune 
The whole of Vauban’s teachmg and practice cannot be 
condensed into the lunits of this article, but special reference 
must be made to several points. The most important 
of these is his general arrangement of the attack. 

The ultimate object of the attack works was to make 
a breach for the assaulting columns. To do this it was necessary 
to establish breaching batteries on the crest of the glacis , and 
before this could be done it was necessary to 'overpower the 
enemy’s artillery This preliminary operation is nowadays 
called the “ artillery duel ” In Vauban’s day the effective 
range of guns was 600 to 700 yds. He tells us that it was cus- 
tomary to establish batteries at 1000 yds. from the place, but 
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Fig 64 — Siege-works of the 17th century 


that at that range they did little more than make a great deal 
of noise The first object of the attack, therefore, after the 
preliminary operations of investment, &c , had been completed, 
was to establish batteries within 600 or 700 yds of the place, 
to counter-batter or enfilade all the faces bearing on the front 
of attack , and to protect these batteries against sorties. After 
the artillery of the defences had been subdued — if it could not 
be absolutely silenced — it was necessary to push trenches to 
the front so that guns might be conveyed to the breaching 
positions and emplaced there in battenes Throughout these 
processes it was necessary to protect the working parties and the 
batteries against sorties. 

For this purpose Vauban devised the Places d*armes or hgnes 
paraUiles, He tells us that they were first used in 1673 at the 
siege of Maestricht, where he conducted the attack, and which 
was captured m thirteen days after the opening of the trenches. 
The object of these parallels was to provide successive positions 
for tlie guard of the trenches, where they could be at hand to 
repel sorties. The latter were most commonly directed against 
the trenches and battenes, to destroy them and drive out the 
working parties The most vulnerable points were the heads 
of the approach trenches. It was necessaiy, therefore, that the 
guard of the trenches should be in a position to reach the heads 
of the ai^oaches more quickly than the besieged could do so 
from the covered way. Tius was provided for as follows 

The first parallel was usually established at about 600 yds.i 
from the place^ this being considered the limiting range of action 
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of a sortie The parallel was a trendi 12 to 1 $ ft. wide atid 3 ft. 
deep, the excavated earth bei)ng thrown forward to make a 
pampet 3 or 4 ft. high. In front of the first parallel and close 
to it were placed the batteries of the ** first artulery position ** 

While these batteries were engaged m silencing the enemy’s 
artillery, for which purpose most of them were placed in pro- 
longation of the faces of the fortress so as to enfilade 
them, the “ Approach Trenches ” were being pushed 
forwi^. The normal attack included a couple of 
bastions and the ravelin between, with such faces of the fortress 
as could support them; and the approach trenches (usually 
three sets) were directed on the capitals of the bastions and 
ravelin, advanang m a zmag so arranged that the prolongatioi^ 
of the trenches always fdl clear of the fortress and could not be 
enfiladed 

Fig. 65, taken from Vauban’s Attack and Defence of Places, 
shows clearly the arrangement of trenches and batteries. 

After the approach trenches had been earned forward nearly 
half-wa^- ^ " ' • 
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were pushed forward Midway between the second' parallel 
covered way, short branches called Detni-paralleU were thrown out 
to either flank of the attacks and finally at the foot of the glacis 
came the third parallel. Thus there was always a secure position 
for a sufficient guard of the trenches Upon an alarm the working 
parties could fall back and the guard would advance 

Trenches were either made by common irenckworkf flytng irenckr 
work or sap In the first two a considerable length of trench was 
excavated at one time by a large working party extended along the 
trench flying trench work (formerly known as flying sap) being 
distinguished from common trench work by the use of gabions, by 
the help of which protection could be more ouickly obtained Both 
these kinds of trenchwork were commencca at night, the position 
of the trench having been previously marked out by tape The 
“ tasks ” or quantities of earth to be excavated by each man were 


faeMh I ft 6 to. wide ^ deep To protect the head of the trench 
he had a shield on wheels, under cover of which he placed the 
gabions in position one after another as the sap-head pm- 
gressed C)ther men following strengthened the parapet 
with fasemes, and increased the trench to a depth of 3 ft , and a 
width of 2 ft 6 in to 3 ft Fig 66, taken from Wuhan's treatise on 
the attack, shows the process clearly The sap after being completed 
to this extent could be widened at leisure to ordinary trench 
dimensions by infantry workmg parties. 




Fig 65. — Kegular Attack (Vauban), 

so calculated that by da^^break the trench would afiord a fair amount 
of cover Flying trenchwork as generally used for the 2nd parallel 
and its^proaches, and as far beyond it as possible In proportion 
as the attack draw nearer to the covered “way, the fire of the defenders’ 
emallrarms and wall-pieces naturally grew more effective, though 
by this time most of their artiUery would have been dismounted 
by the fire of the siege batteries It therefore became necessary 
before reaching the 31x1 parallel to have recourse to sap 
Sappiiffi required trained men. It consisted m gradually pushing 
forward the end of a narrow trench m the desired direction At tS 
sap-head was a squad of sappera. The leadtog man excavated a 


Fig 66 — Sapping (Vauban)^ 

As the work at the sap-head wa<ivcr> dangerous, Vauban encouraged 
his sappers by paying them on the spot at piecework rates, which 
increased rapidly in proportion to the risk He thus stimulated all 
concerned to do their best, and reckoned that under average con- 
ditions he could depend on a 
rate of progress for an ordinarv 
sap of about 50 yds m 24 
hours 

It IS interesting to compare 
the more recent methocl oi 
sapping with that aboxi dt 
scribed (fig 67 take n from tli« 
Instruction tn Military Engirt 
eertng, 1896) It is no longer 
possible to place gabions iii 
position at the sap - head 
under fire Accordingly tlu 
leading sapper excavates to tlu 
full depth of 4 ft 6 in , and 
the rate of progress is retarded 
propoi tionatcly, so that an 
advance cf only 15 to 30 
m 24 hours can be reckoned 
on instead of 50 The head 
of the sap is protected by a 
number of half-filU d sandbags, 
which the leading sap2>cr 
throws forward as he goes on 
The nearer the apjiroaches 
drew to the covered way, the 
more oblique became the 7ig- 
zags, so that little forward 
progress was made m propor- 
tion to the length of the trench 
The approaches were then 
earned straight to the front, 
by means of the “ double 
sap," which consisted of two 
single saps worked together 
witii a parget on each side 
(fig 68) To protect these 
from being enfiladed from the 
front, traverses had to be left 
at intervals, usually by turning the twro saps at right angles to right 
or left for a few feet, then forward, and so on as shown in fig 60, 
the distance apart of these traverses being of course regulated by 
the height from which the enemy’s fire commanded the trench. 

The later stages m the attack are illustrated in fig 70 From 
the third parallel the attack was pushed forward up the glacis 
by means of the double sap It was then pushed right and 
left along the glacis, a little distance from the crest of the 
covered way. This was called “ crowning ” the covered way, 
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and on the position thus gained breaching batteries were estah- l^-pught the same genius to bear on t^e actual defence of plaoea 
lisked m full view of the escarp* While the escarp was being as he did on attack, he wQiftd have discovered that the 
breached, if it was intended to use a systematic attack essence of successful defence lay in offensive action outside the 
throughout, a mine gaUefy (see Mtntttg below) was body of the place, viz, with trench against tr^ch^ For want 
ih^itMck. driven under the covered way and an opening made of such a man the engineers of the d^ence resigned tliemsetves 
through the counterscarp into the ditch. The sap was contentedly to the Iqss of the open ground outsit their walls^ 
then pushed across the ditch, and if necessary up the breach, the and relied cither upon 
defender^’ resistance being kept under by musketry and artillety successive permanent Imes 
fire from the covered way Iht ravelin and bastions were thus of defence, or if these did 
captured successively, and where the bastions had been re- not exist, upon extem- 
trenched the same methods were used against the retrenchment ponzed retrenchments, 

Vauban showed how to breach the esegrp with tJie least usually at the gorge of the 
expenditure of ammunition. This was done by making, with bastion, 
successive shots placed close together (whidh was feasiUe even It is curious that such 
in those days from a position so close as the crest of the covered experienced soldiers as 
way) horirontal and vertical cuts through the revetment wall most of them were should 
The portion of revetment enclosed by the cuts being thus not have realized the fatal 
detached from support was overturned by the pressure of the effect upon the minds of 

the defenders which this 
almost passive abandon- 
ment of line after Ime 
must needs produce. Even 
a civilian — Machiavclli — 
had seen into the truth 
of the matter years before 
when he said {Treatise on 
the Aft of Waty Book vii ) ‘ 

“And here I ought to 
give an advice ... to 

those who are construct- Fro 08 —Double Sap- 

ing a fortress, and that 

IS, not to establish within its circuit fortifications which may 
serve as a retreat to troops who have been driven back from 
the first line . I maintain that there is no greater danger 
for a fortress than rear fortifications whither troops can retire 
From miiiMy EnginuftHg, bj pcimiision of th« Controikr of H M ^utiotwry m case of a Tcversc ; for oncc the soldier knows that he has a 
Fro 67 — “ Deep ” Sap, secure retreat after he has abandoned the first post, he does 

in fact abandon it and so causes the loss of the entire fortress.” 
earth from the rampart. Ricochet fire was also the invention It must, however, be remembered that in those days when 
of Vauban, lie showed how, in enfilading the face of a work, soldiers were mostly of a separate or professional caste, the 

by using greatly reduced charges a shot could be made to drop whole thing had become a matter of business Fighting was 

over the crest of the parapet and skim along the terreplein, so much regulated by the laws and customs of war that men 
dismounting guns and killing men as it went thought nothing of giving up a place if, according to accepted 

The constant success of Vauban must be ascribed to method opinion, the enemy had advanced so far that they could no 

and thorough organization. There was a deadly certainty longer hope to defend it successfully. Once this idea had set 

iSfA- about his system tlmt gave rise to the saying “ Place m it became hopeless to expect successful defences, save nOW 

c 9 tttuir assi 6 g 4 c, place prise ” He left nothmg to chance, and then when 

ptiacipht and preferred as a rule the slow and certain progress some officer of 

f>i 49 fMC 0 . across the ditch and up the breach to the loss very unusual re- 

und delay that might follow an unsuccessful assault. His con- solution was in 
lemporaiy and nearest rival C oelioorn tried to shorten sieges command This 
by heavy artillery fire and attacks across the open ; but m 5ie is the real reason 
long run his sieges were slower than Vaulmn’s. for the feeble re- 

So much a matter of form did the attack become under these sistance so often 
conditions, that in comparing the supposed defensive powers made by fortresses 
of different systems of fortificotion it was usual to calculate the in the zyth and 
number of days that would be required m each case before the 18th centunes, 
breach was opened, the time being measured by the number of which has been 
hours of work required for the construction of the various attributed to in- 
trenches and battcriea. It liegan to be taken as a matter of herent weakness Fio, 69 — Direct advance by Double Sap« 
course that no place under any circumstances could hold out in fortifications, 

more than a given number of days ; and naturally, when the Custom exacted that a commandant should not give tip a place 
whole question had become one of formula, it is not surprising until there was an open breach or, perhaps, until he had stood at 
to find that places were very often surrendered without more least one assault. Even Napoleon recognized this limitation 
than a perfunctory show of resistance. of the powers of the defence when in the later years of his reigli 

The theorv of defence at this time appeared to be that since he was trying to impress upon his governors the importance of 
it was impossible to arrest the now methodical and protected their chaige. The limitation was perfectly unnecessary, foi 
progress of tbo^besiegers’ trenches, no real resistance was possible history at that time could have Afforded plenty of instances of 
iixM after they had reached the covered way, and this idea is places that had been successfully defended for tnany mondis 
at the root of the extraordinary complications of outworks after breaches were opened, and assault after assault repulsed 
and multiplied lines of ramparts tliat characterized the “systems’* on the same breach. But the same soldiers of tibe 37tfa imd 
of this period. No doubt if a successor to Vauban could have i8th centuries who had created this artifidnil couditiDn Of affairs^ 
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k by audciog it an undentood thing that a g^hriion 
iuneadMd without giving too much trouble after a 
tireaeh had been opened should have honourable consideration ; 
while if they put the besiegers to the pains of storming the breach^ 
they were liable to be put to the sword. 

It has been necessary to dwell at some length on the siegecraft 
of Vauban and his time^ not merely tor its historical interest; 

but because the system he introduced was practically 
{j! 5 jjj**®^unaltered until the end of the a 9th century. The 
sieges of the Peninsular War were conducted on his 
lines ; so was that of Antwerp m 1830 ; and as far as the disposi- 
tion of siege trenches was concerned; the same system remained 
in the Crimea; the Franco-German War and the Russo-Turkish 
War The sieges m the Napoleonic wars were feW; except m the 
Iberian peninsula. These last differed from those of the Vauban 
period and the i8th century m this, that instead of being deliber- 
ately undertaken with ample means, against fortresses that 
answered to Uie requiremcnt-i of the time, they were attempted 



Fig 70 — ^Later Stages of the Attack (Vauban) 


at that tune {Jommals of Sieges tn Spedn, /^// to ifid). Sir Joha 
lones surnmanses his own exjxiriencG m Spain and the daU aoeuam- 
fated by practical engineeie m former sieges fn>m the time of 
Vaabea onwards. In the following conclnwlons Ihc actual work 
of exitrcnchkig, sapping, &c , on the fiont attacked was much the 
same whether the loitiess contained 5000 or 10,000 men the 
other liand the guard of tlic ti cnchc s w as proportionate to the fighting 
men inside the fortress (The total numlu i of nu n had of course to 
be suffictent to allow three or four complott shitfs or reliefs " fortdl 
work and detiefc > Adding a pro|>orlioti of men for camp and other 
duties, he cadeuiatea, tor the vigorous Mege of <ui<i oulmaiy place 
situated m open country and contaimog sooo mt n, a < 01 j of 32,0^ 
effectives, and remarks fuithei that this foitc would 1 h gn*art5y 
exhanslcd alter a month's service The same place held 1)\ 10,000 
would call for a bosicgmg army of 50,8^0 min (guilds and clutiuH 
mcreasmg, but not working partieb) llius the lusicgei should if 
possible have a BUi>enority of 7 to 1 if the g.urnsou numbucd 9000, 
6 to 1 if 10,000 and 5 to I if 15,000 and so on As icgaids artillery, 
ht should have as many, and 11 jiossiMc twice as man\ , guns as those 
of the defender on the front of attack, as will as howitri rs lor sweep- 
ing every Imo subject to enfilade and mortars for {ic*stro>ing tras crscs, 
Ac l.^lci in the siege, more howitzirs and mortars to clear Iho 

co\(»red wa> and places of 
arms and finalh, after tht 
covering of thi covered wb>, 
fifty additional batti ring guns 
would be ro(]iiired It is 
apjiirtnt fiom Ibis that the 

{ iractic il ( n/mi n s of tlu day 
ookod iifion a lege as a sen 
ous matter, and ilid not Imd 
pcrmcmiiit foitiliL«itions want 
mg m d( ftn ivi stungth 

Duiing the long peace that 
followed the Napoleonic 
wars, one advance 
was made in suge- 
craft. In l.ngUnd m 1824 
successful txpcnnicnls wore 
earned out m breaching an 
unseen wall by curved or 
indirect fire from huwiUcrs. 
At Antwerp m 1830 the in- 
creasing power and range 
of artillery, and especial^ 
of howitzers, were used for 
bombarding purposes, the 
breaches there being mostly 
made by mines Then come 
one of the world's great 
sieges , that of Sevastopol 
in 1854-1855 (see Crimean 
War) The outstanding 
lesson of Sevastopol is the 
value of an active defence ; 
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with inadequate forces and materials, against out-of-date 
Works. The fortresses that Wellington besieged m Spam had 
rudimentary outworks, and escarps that could be seen and 
breached from a distance. At that time, though the power of 
small arms had mereased very slightly since the last century, 
there had been a distinct improvement in artillery, so that it 
was possible to breach a visible revetment at ran^s from 500 
to 1000 yds Wellington was \^ry badly off for engineers, 
siege artillery and material. Trench works could only be carried 
out on a small scale and slowly. Time being usually of great 
importance, as m the first two sieges of Badajoz, his technical 
advisers endeavoured to shorten sieges by breaching the escarp 
from a distance — new departure — and launching assaults 
from trenches that had not reached the covered way. Under 
these cir^mstances the direct attacks on breaches failed several 
times, with great loss of life Wellington in one or two earlier 
despatches reflected on his engineers for not establishing their 
batteries on the crest of the ^acis. 'JThe failures are, however, 
clearly due to attempts to push sieges to a conclusion without 
ptoper preparation. 

So much has been written of late years in criticism of the fortifica- 
Jion to wM may bo called the Vauban period that it is important 
to note what were the prcx>aratioiis considered aeoessary for a siege 


of going out to meet the besieger, with counlertronrh and 
countermine, 'fhis lesson has increased in value for us in pro- 
portion to the increased power of the rifle. 

In companng the resistance made behind the earthworks of 
Sevastopol with the rccoidcd defences of permanent woiks, it is 
essential to remember that the conditions there we re ijuile abnormal. 
Sit John Jones has told us what the relative forces of liesiegers and 
besieged should be, and the necessary preponderance of artillery 
for the attack The following quotations may be added 

“ The sitgc corps should bo sufficiently stiong- (i) To invest tho 
foitiess completely, and mamlain llic investment against all the 
efforts of the gai risen (2) If a legular siege is contemplated, tr 
execute and guard all the siege woiks icquiied for it Complete 
investment may sometimes lie impossildc, but cxpenencc ha& 
repeatedly shown that the difficulties of a siege are inoimousl^ 
increased if Uio garrison are able to draw fresh troops and supplK^ 
from out*'ide, and to nd themselves of their sick and woimcted'* 
(Lewis) Again as rcgaids artiUcry “ In a regular attack, where 
eveiy point is gamed inch by mch, it is imposmbh to biiccced without 
overpowering the defensive artillery , and “ it is useless to attempt 
to sap near a place till its artillery fire is subdued ' (Jones) 

These conditions were so far from being fulfilled at Sevastopol 
that {a) there was no mvesiment— m fact the Russians came neam 
to mvestmg the Allies , (6) The Russians had the preponderance in 
guns almost throughout; (r) the Russian force in and about 
Sevastopol was numerically superior to that of the Allies >Ve must 
add to this that Todl^tien had been able to get nd of most of hia 
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Civilian population, and those who xemained were chiefly dockyard 
workmen, able to give most valuable assistance on the deface works 
The circumstances were therefore eiGceptionally favourable to an 
active defence The weak point about the extemponxed earthworks, 
which eventually led to the fall of the place, was the want of good 
bomb-proof cover near the parapets 

The Franco-German War of 1870 produced no great novelty 
The Germans were not anxious to undertake siege operations 
when It could be avoided In several cases mmor 
surrendered after a slight bombardment 
In others, after the bombardment failed, the Germans 
contented tlicmselves with establishing a blockade or 
detaching a small observing force. By far the most interesting 
siege was that of Belfort (gv) Here Colonel Denfert-Kochereau 
employed the active defence so successfully by extemporizing 
detached redoubts and fortifying outlying villages, that he 
obliged the besiegers (who, however, were a small force at first) 
to t^e up an investing line 25 m. long ; and succeeded m holding 
the village of Danjoutm, 2000 yds in advance of the enceinte, 
for two months after the siege began lie also used indirect fire, 
withdrawing guns from the ramparts and placing them in the 
ditches, in the open spaces of the town, &c At Pans the French 
found great advantage m placing batteries in inconspicuous 
positions outside the forts Their direct fire guns were at a 
disadvantage in being fired thiough embrasures These had 
ser\ed their purpose when artillery fire was very inaccurate, 
but liad now for a long time been recognized by the best enjgincers 
as out of date The Germans since the siege of Duppel m 1864 
had mounted their siege guns on “ overbank ** carnages ; that 
is, high carnages which made it possible to fire the guns over the 
parcipct of the battery without embrasures. The guns m the 
Fans forts which were further handicapped by conspicuous 
parapets and the had shooting of the gunners were easily 
silenced 


At Strassbuig indirect fire against escarps was used. The 
escarp of Lunette was successfully breached by this method 
The breaching battery was 870 yds distant, and the shot struck 
the face of the wall at an angle (horizontally) of 55®, the effect 
being observed and reported from the counterscarp 1 000 rounds 
from 6o-pounder guns sufficed to make a breach 30 yds, wide 

Fig 71 is a good cxiniple ot the attack m the late stages It will 
be observed that batlciics lor mortars and fit'lcl guns are < stabbshed m 
the caiiturod lunettes The nmow wtt ditch ol lunette* ss was 
crossoj by a dam of earth and lascines, the he adway protected ]»y a 
parapet or screen of sandbags 

“ Lunette 52 was utiie vetted, and its ditch was more than 60 yds 
wide, and 6 to 9 ft deep it was detei mined to effect the 

passage by a cask bridge, for which the casks wcie furnished by 
orewLiios near at hand , . The formation of the budge was begun 

at night tall A juoneer swam across, hauled over a cable, and made 
it fast to the hedge on the berm Fom men wcio stationed in Uic 
walet, close to the covered way, the casks were 1 oiled down to them 
one after the other, and fitted with saddles, so as to foim picis 
those pieis were successively boomed out along the lino of the cable 
» In two hours the bridge was finished, .ind the lunette was 
ontert d , 1 ho work had not been discovered by the besieged, 

and the formation of lodgments mstdc the lunette was already begun, 
when the noise made by some troops in passing the bnJge attracted 
attonlion, and drew a fiie which cost the besiegers about 50 men 
A dam ivas afterwards substituted for the bridge, as it was repeatedly 
struck by shells *’ (/? F Professtonal Papers ^ vol xix ) 

It IS curious to realize that this happened at so recent a time 
Such operations would be impossible now, as long as any defending 
guns remained in action 


On the whole it may be said that siegccraft gained practically 
nothing from the Franco-German War The Russo-Turkish 
war taught less, Plevna (^t'.) having been defended 
Swwar- woiks and attacked by the old-fashioned 

" methods. Jor the last ten )ears of the 19th century 
military opinion was quite at a loss as to how tlie 
sieges of the future would work out. As guns and projectiles 
continued to improve the “ attaque brusquie ” proposed by von 
Sauer had many adherents. It was thought that a heavy 
bombardment would paralyse resistance and open the way for 
an attack, to be delivered by great numbers and with special 
appliances for crossing obstacles Others thought that the 
strength of the defence, as mamfested by the Plevna field works, 


would be greater than ever when the field works were backed by 
permanent works, good communications and the resources of a 
fortress One thing was obvious-— namely, that as long as the 
artillery of the place, of even the smallest calibres, remained 
unsubdued, the difficulty of trenchwork and sapping would be 
enormously increased, and no one seemed to have formed a clear 
conception of how that difficulty was to be met A lecture 
delivered m Germany about 1895 is worth quoting as a fair 
example of the vagueness of idea liien prevailing* “For the 
attack, the following is the actual procedure : Accumulation and 
preparation of material for attack before the fortress * advance 
of attacking artillery, covered bv mfantiy. Artillery dueL 
Throwing forward of infantry . destruction of the capability 
for defence of the position attacked ; when possible by loi^ 
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Fig 71 — Strassburg, Lunettes 5a and 5^, 1870 


range artillery fire, otherwise by the aid of the engineers. Occu- 
pation of the defensive position Assault on the inner lines 
of the fortress That seemed quite a simple prescription, but 
the necessary drugs were wanting. And even since Port Arthur 
great uncertainty as to the future of the attack remains. 

Modem artillery has much simplified the construction of siege 
baltciics Formerly siege battenes and rampart batteries oppose 
each other with direct fire at langes not too long for the unaided 
human eye, and the shells, travelling with low velocity, bit into the 
parai>ets, and, exploding, produced their full effect Accordingly 
the task of the gunners was, by accurate fire, to destroy the parapets 
and embrasures, and to dismount the guns The parapets of siege 
battenes were tnerefore made from 18 to 30 ft thick, and the coa- 
struction of such batteries, with traverses, &c , involved much Work 
The height of parapet necessary for proper protection being 7 ft 
6 m to 8 ft , a great deal of labour could be saved by sinkmg the 
gun-platforms about 4 ft below the surface level, but of course this 
was only possible where rock or water were not near the surface, 

The effect of modem projectiles was to reduce the thickness of 
earth necessary for parapets High velocity projectiles are veiy 
easily dsflected upwards by even a slight bank of earth. This ii 
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mecially the case -with sand I.0086 earth is better than compacted 
earth, and clay offers the least resistance to penetration These 
facts were taken note of in England more than on the Contment m 
the design of instructional siege batteries 

The construction of batteries is moreover vastly simplified by the 
long ranges at wluch artillery will hght m future It will as a rule 
be possible to place howitser batteries in such positions that even 
from balloons it will be difficult to locate them , and even direct fire 
-batteries can easily be screened from view This renders panmets 
•unnecessary, and probably no more protection will he used than fight 
splmter-proof screens to stop shrapnel bullets or fragments of 
common shell Moreover batteries can be constructed at leisure 
and by dayhght 

The most important point about the modem battery is the gun 
platform for the larger natures oi guns and howitzers These require 
very solid construction to resist the heavy shock of discharge Not 
long ago it was thought that the defence would have larger ordnance 
than the attack, as anything heavier than an 8 m howitzer iequin*d 
a concrete bed, which could not be made at sliort notice 'I he 
aponese, however, at Port Arthur made concrete platforms lor 1 1 in 
owitzers It may be remarked that difficulties winch loom largely 
in peace are often overcome easily enough under the stress of war 
Another gam to the atbick is m connexion with magazines The 
old powder magazines were particularly dangerous adjuncts to 
battenes, and had to ho very carefully bomb-proofed Such pro- 

? ellants as cordite, however, are comparatively liarmlcss m the open 
hey arc very difficult to detonate, and if set on fire do not cx{)lode 
like gunpowder It is therefore unnecessary to provide bomb-proof 
magazmeb lor thorn in connexion with the batteries 

In future sieges the question of supply will be more important 
than it has ever been L( avmg out 01 the question the bringing up 
of supplies from the t>ase of operations, the task of distribution at 
the front is a very largo one The Pans siege manoeuvres of 1894 
furnish some instructive data on this point The mam siege park 
was at Meaux, 10 m from the ist artillery position, and the average 
distance from the ist artillery position to the principal fort attacked 
was 5000 yds 1 he front of attack on Fort Vaujours and its conateral 
batteries covered 10,000 yds There were 24 batteriis m the 1st 
artillery ])osition , say 100 guns, spread over a front of 4000 yds 
To conneel Meaux with the front, the French laid some j » m of 
narrow gaugi railway largely along existing roads The line was 
smgk, with uuin(*rous branches and sidings They ran ii regular 
trams to the front daily and half-a-dozen supplementary Ihc 
amount of artillery material sent up was over 5000 Ions, without 
any projectiles , but it can easily be imagined that large demands 
w( re also made on transport for other puqioses For instance, one 
complete bakery tram was sent up doily Xhe amount of ammuni- 
tion sent up would be limited only by the power of transporting it 
A siege tram of loo pieces could probably dispose of from 500 to 
1000 tons of ammunition a day, at the maximum rate of firing 
But the most important question affecting the sieges of the future 
(putting aside accidental circumstances) will be the configuration of 
the ground Assuming that local conditions do not specially favour 
the artilleiy of either side, it is highly probable that the artillery 
duel will n suit 111 a deadlock If the besiegers* guns do not succeed 
m sikncmg those of the defence from the 1st or distant artillery 
position (which, whether they aie m cupolas or m concealed positions, 
will III any case be an «‘xtn nitly difficult task), it will be meessary 
lor the infantry to prt »s in, to feel for weak points, anti to figlu 
lor those that oflor lietier positions for fire and observation In 
doing this they will have to lace tlic defenders' infantry, entrenched, 
backed by their unsilenced guns, and havmg secure places of aswmbly 
from which to deliver counter-attacks 1 he distance to which they 
can work forward and establish themselves under these conditions 
will depend on the ground It will then be for the engineers to 
cross the remaimng space by sap This, undei present conditions, 
will be a bniious process, and may even take long enough to cause 
the failure oi the siege 

As to the manner of the sap, it will certainly be “ deep," as long 
as the defence retains any artillery power When the 4ft 6 in saji 
already described was first introduced, it was known as a deep sap 
but the sieg«*s of the future wiU probably necessitate a true deep 
sap, that IS one m which the whole oi the necessary cover is got 
below the siiifacc of the earth 

buch a sap may consist of an open trench, about 6 ft deep, the 
whole of the excavated earth lx mg carried away through the trench 
to the rear , or a blmded trench, covered m as it progresses by 
spiinler-proof timbers and earth , or a tunnelled trench, leaving a 
foot or so ot surface earth undisturbed. In either case iiolhitig should 
ho visible from the front to attract artillery fire As the sap is 
completed, it will sometimes be necessary to add a slight parapet 
m pmes, to give command over the foreground for the nfles of the 
guard oi the trenches 

The sap will have to be pushed up quite close to the defenders* 
trenches and obstacles After that mtmer progress must either be 
^ or as seems very probable, by getting the better 

of the defenders m a contest with shelie from short-range mortaie* 
J\i8t as in the feudal ages a castle was budt on some solitary 
eminence which lent itself to tfie defenoive methods of the ume, & 
in the future the detached forts and supporting pmts In the ^dle 


of a fortress will be sited where smooth and gentle slopes of ground 
give the utmost opportunity to the defenders' fire, and the lisnst 
chance of concealment to the enemy There will be considerable 
latitude of choice in the defensive positions ; though not, of coure(\ 
the same latitude as when the exisltncc of a preupitous hiU was the 
fa% 8 on d*iire of the castle In some places, as at Port Arthur, the 
whole country-side may by reason of its steep and broken slopes be 
unfavourable to the dclence, though e\»en th« 11 genius will turn the 
difficulties to account But wherever it is possibk the deiender will 

E rovidc for a space of looo yds or so, swept by hr< and ilhiminatod 
y searchlights, m front of his lines lhat spoei will have to be 
crossed by sap, and it needs little imagination to realize how great 
the task will be for the licsieger 

There are other modem methods of siege warfare to be noticed, 
the use of wluch is common to besiegers and besieged Much is 
expected of balloons , but the use of these m war is unlikely to 
conespond to peace expectations They must be kept at a coiibider- 
able ciistance from the enemy's guns, a distance which will mciease 
as the means of range-finding improve , and as the height from which 
they can observe usefully is hniitcd, so is the observers' powtr to 
search out hidden objects behind vertical screens Thus, suppose a 
captive balloon at a height of 2000 ft , and distant 4000 yds from 
an enemy's howitzer battery and suppose the battery jilaced 
behind a steep hill-sido or a grove of trees, at such a distance that a 
shell fired with 30“ elevation can just clear this scix'en 1 he lint ot 
sight from the observer to the battery is inclined to the horizontal 
2000 

at -- — that IS J, or roughly 10® It is ob\ious, therefore, tliat 

3 X 4000* ✓ * 

the observer cannot sec the battery 

Balloon observers arc expectc'd to assist the battenes by marking 
the effects of their fire For this to be dont on any practical scale 
a balloon would be retimrcd lor c«vch battery that is, for only 100 
guns, some ao or 25 balloons Iht so would require an icuial numlx r 
of highly skilled observers (of whom there arc not too many 111 
existence), besides the other balloon personnel and accessories, and 
the means of making gas, which is too much to cx|>Lct, even if an 
enemy were obliging enough to give notice of his intuutionb 

lelephoucs and all other means of transmitting intelligence rapidly 
arc now of the utmost importance to both attcack and defence Maps 
marked with numbered sijuarcs are nocesstiry for directmg artillery 
hre, especially from cupolas Organization in every branch will give 
better results tliau ever before, and the cjuestion of communication 
and transport from the base of supphes ri^ht up to the Ircmt ncids 
detailed study, m view of tht‘ great weight of ammunition and 
supplies that will have to b(‘ handled 

The use of hght mortars for the trenches, introduced by Cochoorn 
and revived with extemporized means at Port Arthur, needs guat 
attention It may be pruphesu d tliat the issue ol imjiortant sieges 
in the future, when skilfully conducted on both sides witli sufficient 
resources, will depend mainly on the energy of the defenders m 
trench work, on mining and countermining m coimcxiou with tht 
trenches, and on the use ol light mortars made to throw large cliarges 
of high explosive for short distances with great accuracy 

kor a brief narrative of the wege of Port Arthur m 1004, one of 
the greatest sieges of history, both as regards its epic intert st ami its 
military importance, the reader is referred to the article Kusso- 
jAPANEbE War 

Defimtions —The following definitions may be useful, but have 
no place in the evolution of the attack, to wluch this section is 
mainly devoted 

I nvestmefit - This most necessary, almost indispensable operation 
of every siege consists m surrounding the fortress about to bo be- 
sieged, so as to cut off Its communicatioiui with tlic outside world 
Preliminary investment which is camwl out by cavalry and light 
troops before the arrival of the besieging force, coiisisls in closmg 
the roads so as to sliut out supplies and reinforcements Close 
investment should be of such a character as to prcvtnt any sort of 
communication, even by single messengers or spies Ine term 
blockade " is sometimes loosely used instead of investment 
Lines of Circumvallation and Contravallation — These now obsolete 
terms were in great use until the 19th century T he circumvallatton 
was a line of parapet which the besieger made outside the investing 
position of his own force, to protect it when there was a chance of 
attack by a relieving army The line of contravallation was the Ime 
of parapet and trench sometimes made by the besieger all round the 
town he was attacking, to check the sorties of the garrison 
Observing Force - when circumstances make the redurtion of a 
particular fortress in the theatre of (derations unnecessary a force 
IS often detached to “ observe " it The duty of this force will be 
to watch the garnson and prevent any ho&tile action such as raids 
on the lines of communications 

bombardment — This operation, common to all ages, consists m a 
general (sometimes an mdiscnmmate) fire against either the whole 
target offered by the fortress or a particular section of that tar^t. 
In ancient and medieval times the effect of a bombardment — ^whemer 
of ordinary missiles, of incendiary projectiles, or of poisonous matters 
tending to breed pestilence — upon a population closely crowded 
within its walls was very powerful In the present day little military 
^’importance is attached to Iximbardment, since under modem 
conditions it cannot do much real harm 
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IV. Military Mining 


It has been noted already tlu^t mining is one of the most ancient 
Tesources of siege warfare. The use of gunpowder in mtnuig 
operations dates from the end of the 15th century. When 
Shakespeare makes FlueUen say^ at Henry V.^s sie^e of Harfleur^ 
** Ih'athvcrsary is digt himself four yards under the countermines ; 
I think ’a will plow up all, if there is not better directions/’ 
he IS anticipating the development of siegecraft bjr nearly 100 
years. Pedro di Navarro, a Spanish officer, is credited with the 
first practical use of explosive mines. He employed them with 
great success at the siege of Naples in 1503 , and afterwards, 
irhen rebuilding the Castello Nuovo after the siege, was probably 
the first to m^e permanent provision for their xise in counter- 
mines. Countermining had been a measure of defence against 
the earlier methods of attack-mining ; the object bemg to break 
into the besicgcrb’ galleries and fight hand to hand for the posses- 
sion of them When the explosive mine was introduced, it 
became the object of the defenders to establish their couater- 
mtnes near the besiegers* galleries and destroy them by the afoot 
of the explosion In the 400 years or so that have passed this 
branch of warfare has changed less than any other. Methods of 
mining have not advanced much, and die increased ppwer 
of high explosives as compared with gunpowder has its least 
Sidvantage m moving masses of earth. 

When a besieger has arrived by means of trenches within a 
certain distance of the enemy's works without having subdued 
their fire, he may find that tlie advance by sap becomes too slow 
and too dangerous. He can then advance undorgound by means 
of mine galleries, and by exploding large chaiges at the heads of 
these gallenos con make a senes of craters These craters are 
then occupied by infantry, and are connected with each other 
and with the parallel in roar by trenches, thus forming a new 
parallel. If not interfered with by the defenders the besieger 
can advance m this way until he reaches the counterscarp 
His mines will now be turned to a new purpose, viz, to breach the 
counterscarp and afterwards the escarp. This is done by 
placing suitable charges at intervals behind the scarps at such a 
height above the foundations that the pressure of the earth above 
the mine will more than counterbalance the resistance of the 
masonry. 

But if the defenders are active, they will countermine 'fhere 
is as a general rule this broad difference between the mines of 
the defence and those of the attack, that tlie defenders 
do not wish the surface of the ground broken, lest 
* increased opportunities of getting cover should be 
offered to the besiegers. The object of the defence, 
therefore, is to destroy the besiegers’ galleries without forming 
craters, and for this purpose they generally endeavour to get 
underneath the attack galleries The defenders may, however, 
wish, if the opportunity is allowed them, to explode mines under 
the attack parallels, m which case there is of course uq objection 
to disturbing tlie surface. 


** Atithe commoncement of the sabtefrwa^ war thp maul object 
of the dotenco is to force the besieger to take to muuug operations 
as early as possible, as it is a tedious operation and will prolong the 
aiege Every endeavour must be made ip PU^h forward counter- 
smaob so as to meet and check the attack. On the approach of the 
opponents to each other careful Ustemng for the enemy must ho 
resorted to To this end it is necessarv at trregutar miervals to 
aospond all work for some minutes at a time, closing doors of com- 
munication and employing cxpotionced listeners at the heads of the 
couAiormiaes This matter is a most important one, as a premature 
explosion of the defender’s mines is a double loss to the defender, a 
loss ol a mmo and an advantage to the enemy in more than one way 
As boon as the ovorcUargod mines of the besieger have been fired, a 
heavy iue should be brought to bear on the craters, and if possible 
eorUes sliould be made to prevent the enemy occupymg them At 
the same time every effort should be made underground to surround 
with gaUenes, and as it were isolate, the craters so as to prevent the 
heaseger making a new advance from them The eforts of the 
attack at this stage will probal^y be dureoted to the formation of 
what are calied ** Boule shafts " PfS shafts partially lined m which 
charges are hastily fired with httle or no tamping), and to meet those 
da time the defender rmy msort ta the use of bonng tools, and so 
jplace charges somewhere m adVWBWQf ^ the hWl4s of tfo OCHOtSr* 


mines His great object must be to prevent as long ns postibie 
the besieger from getting imderground agam^ aad tiiese occaaiaa% 
when the power of assistance ts tampoiacfiiy eqtud to, if not greater 
than, that of the attack, shoidd be made the most of by the deMnce.*^ 
(Lewis, r«ef<’hoaA on JPor/f/icafiaii, , 1893 ) 

The defence hh$ the jsdvenUife, m the case of fortresses, ot 
bemg able to establish befotehai^ a system of countermine 
gallenee m masonry Man^r iwstems have been worked out for 
this putpose A good typical arrfipgement is that of Geuarel 
Marescot, publish^ m X799, shown in %. 79, 
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The nudn galleries (those running out m a straight hue from 
the counterscarp gallery e to three of the points a) fall gently 
to the front to a depth of 30 or 40 ft. below the surlaoe-^tfie 
deeper they are the less they will suffer from the enemy’s mine?. 
Branch galleries (marked run obliquely upward from 

them to right and to left, leading to the mines, which are placed 
at various depths, according to circumstances. 

Two main points must observed in any system of counter- 
mines : the branch galleries must tun obliquely forward, so as 
not to present their sides to the action of the enemy’s mmea ; 
and the distance between the ends of the branches from adjacent 
main gallenes shoqld be such that the enemy cannot pass between 
them unheard. ITiis distance will vary with the nature of the 
sod, but may be taken rov^hly as 20 yds. A convenient s^ 
for main galleries is 6 ft high by 3 ft. wide c branch galleries 
may be 5 ft. by 3 ft When the enemy is approaching;, other 
bno(^ gfiPew. caM Ustmuff, ^ Ik ^ iPlin 
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and brandi galleries Tlicaectkm'tofig.ioffig 72 shoora openings 
left for the purpose. ^ 

Another use of mines in defence is m connexion with preaches. 
A permanent arrangement for this purpose, by General Dufotor , 
h rfiowrt m fig 7a. Yet another use, on which much ingenuity 
was expended m Uie 18th century^ w to extemponw retfench- 
snents 

The charges of mines depend of course upon the effect which 
IS desired When the oha^ is strong eiaou^ t& produce a 
crater, die radius of the arcuiar' opening on the surface 
f /n Tiy ground is called the radtu^ of the crater The 

drawn from the centre of the charge to the nearest 
surface, winch is expressed in feet, is callied the line 
of least resistance (L L R.) When a mine produces a crater tlie 
diameter of which is equal to the line of least resistance, it is 
called a one-lincd crater , when the diameter is double the L.L.R , 
a tttxhltned crater and so 01&. Common mines are those which 
produce a two-lined crater. Otter-charged mines produce craters 
greater than two-lined, and mief charged mines less. A canwu- 
fUi docs not produce a crater , it is used when the object is to 
destroy an enemy’s gallery without breaking the surface. Fig 
73 shows sections of the different kinds of mines, with their 
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craters and the effect they will produce downwards and horizon- 
tally m ordinary earth. 

Consideration of this figure will show that it is possible to place 
a kxng charge at such a depth below the surface that it will 
destroy any galleries of the enemy withm a considerable radius. 
Without much disturbing the surface of the ground. 

Bored riwne<i, whidh have been alluded to above, arc a com- 
paratively recent irnidvation. When tli© enemy is heard at work in 
one of km gaUcries andhts poaWioxi opproxunately detormmed by the 
sound, it IS necessary to drive a branch gallery with all speed m tliat 
direction, and when it has advanced as far as appears ncusssary, to 
load, tamp and discharm a mine before the enemy can fire his own 
tnifie TniS is one of most delicate ftCkl dangerous operations 
of war, and success wlR fall to thoH who ase at the same tune most 
skdftU and moat detemmed, The work can be hastened and made 


less dangerous ae follows Instead of driving a bradch gallery, a 
hole several mdics in diameter h bored m the required direction. 
With suitable tools there is no difiiculty in dnving a straight bore 
hole 20 or no ft long A small charge ot high explosives is then 
pushed tip to tlie end of the borehole \nd tired This forms a small 
camouliet chambot by comprt^ssmg the c irth around it Into thia 
cliamtier the oliarge lor the mmu is pasbud up the bore-hole^ Ko 
tamping of course ib required 

Mine waxliUc slow, dangerous and uncertam m its results. 
It wiU certainly delay the bebiegers* advance \ery much and may 
do 80 mdefinitely« ( )ne point ib distinctly in favour of the defence, 
namely that when ground has been much mined it becomes 
charged with poisonous gases Some explosives arc less noxious 
tiuiA others m tins wav, and it will Lie advantageous fur the attack, 
liut not necessarily for the defence, to make use of these. 

Catcu/a/ton of i^kargest —The iiuanlity of powder required for a 
charge ib expressed lu lbs m Uims of LL K and tlie lullowing 
formulae are used 

/^L L R in feet, f = radius of crater m feet, 6 «- powder charge la 
pounds, « — a variable dojiendeni on the nature of the soil 


For a common mine c = 


For an overcharged mmc t \l -| 9(r - /)! ® 


For an imdercliaTged nimo r {f - 9(/ - r)} ** 


Uhc values to be givt 11 to i art 


Natun of Soil. 

\ aluo of 

Very light earth . , • 

0 8u 

Common earth . • • • 

. 1 00 

Hard sand 

1 515 

Earth mixed with stones . 

1 40 

Clay mixed with loam 

» 55 

Inferior brickwork 

I 66 

Kock or good new bnckwotlc 

2 25 

Vtry good old brickwork . . 

. z 5 ^ 


Military mining is carried on by means of vertical shafts and 
horizontal or indmed galleries When llie soil is very stiff, very 
little or even no Immg is required for shafts and galleries , but 
usually they have to lx? lined either with cases or frames 

CasBM make a complete lining of z m planking Frames are used 
at inten-vaH of 4 or 5 ft to support a partial lining of planks Cases 
are of course preferable in othir respects , but in ordinary soil they 
take up more timlier 

Theic* an two kmds of gallery in ordinary use in the British 
service, namely the common gallery whose interior dimensions with 
cases arc 5 ft 6 m v 2 f t , and the brain h gallery which ^ 

IS 4 ft X 2 ft 1 lie shaft has about the same dimensions as 
a branch gallery Formerly it was bomctimcs necessary 
m the systematic attack of a fortress to get guns down into the ditch. 
For this par\)08e a ** great g«Ulury " was used, 6 ft 0 m m height and 
6 ft« 8 m wide, intornsd dimenHions 

Minors' 2 oots — ^Thcse are lew and simple The pick and shovel 
differ from the ordinal y types in luiviiig lalhcr shorter helves suitable 
for the confined space in which tht> aie used There is also a fntsh- 
pick, an in^plcinent with a straiglit helve and a pointed shovel liead 
() m long and 3I m wide Iho miner s truck, used for drawing the 
eartli from tUo cud of the gallery to Uic bottom of the shaft, is a small 
wooden truck holding about 2 cub ft oi earlli Formerly the noise 
ol the wh(*els of Uie truck passiug over the imtvc^i wooden floor of 
the gallery was very liable to bo heard by tht enc my To obviate 
thib they now have leather tyres and should run on battens nailed 
to tho floor The miner's bucket is a small canvas bucket with a. 
couple of ropes attached, by which the earth can be drawn up the 
shaft Nowadays, however, the truck itself has chains attached to 
It, by which it is drawn up, with the aid of a windlass, to the surface. 
By this method more earth can be taken up ui one lift, and time and 
labour are not wasted in transferring the contents of the truck to the 
buck€*t 

Ventilation is an unportanl iiomt The breath of the mmers and 
the burning of their candles (when electric hght is not available) 
vitiates the air m the galleries , so that even m clean giound a 
gallery should not be dnven more than 60 ft without providing 
some moans of renewing the air This is usually done by forcing 
fresh nir, by means of a pump or bcUows, through a fii'xiblo hose to 
the head of the gallery Where mines have been fired close by,, 
there is great danger from poisoiious gases filtering throuidi th<’ *«5il 
into the gallery This difficulty is nowadays met by the use of 
special apparatus, such as helmets into w^hich fresh air is pumped,, 
so that the wearers need not bmathe the air of the gallery at alL 
Ventilation tan also be assisted by bonng holes vertically to the 
surface of the ground. 

Where a point has been reached at which it is proposed to fire a 
mine, a chamber just largo enough to hold the chari^ is cut in thei 
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side of the gallery The object of this is to keep the charge out of 
the direct fine of the gallery and thus increase the force of the 
explosion Ihe charge may be placed in canvas bags, barrels or 
boxe<t, precautions bemg taken against damp 
The operation of loading is of the first importance, for if the mme 
is not exploded with success, not only is valuable time lost, which 
. may give the enemy his op}>ortunity, but it will probably 
be necessary to untamp the mine m order to renew the 
mmn. ^ ^ operation attended by considerable danger 

The loading of the mine should therefore be done by the officer in 
charge witli his own hands He has to work m a very cramped 
position and practically in the dark (unless with electric light) as of 
course no naked lights can be allowed near powder Ever^hmg 
should therefore be prepan d beiorcliand to facihtate the loaamg ot 
the mine and placing of the fuze At Chatham a looo lb mine, at 
the end of a gallery 136 ft long, has been loaded m 30 minutes 
The f)owdcr was passed up the gallery by hand m sandbags, and 
emptied into a box of the required size 

Whatever method of finng (see below) is employed, the officer 
who loads the mine must be careful to see that it is so arranged as to 
make firing certain, and tliat the leads passing out of the gallery 
are not habit* to damage in the process of tamping 

Tamptn^ -* I his operation consists m filling up the head of the 
gallery solidly, lor such a distance that there shall be no possibility 
of the charge wasting ils force along tlie gallery The distance 
dcjiends on the charge and on the solidity of the tamping For a 
common mme it should extend to about { L R from the charge, 
when the tannung is of earth m sandbags , for a 3-lmed crater, to 
about 2 1 L K lamping can be improved by jamming pieces of 
timber across the shaft or gallery among the other filling 

Filing Ihis may be done cltctnc*illy, or by means of safety or 
instantaneom fuze or powder ho^e 

Electric firing is Ihc saftsl and best, and allows of the charge being 
exploded at any given moment For this purjmso electno fuzes (for 
powder) 01 electric detonators (for guncotton or other high explosive) 
tire employed The current that fires them is passed through copper 
wire leads 

Ihe safety fuze used m the British service bums at the rate of 
about 3 ft a mmuic Instantaneous fuze bums at the rate of a mile 
a muiute Both can be fired under water They are often used m 
conjunction, a considerable Uugth of instantaneous fuze, leading 
from the chaigc, being coimcctcd to a short length ot safety fuze 
I'owdcr hose, an old -tunc expedient, can be extemporized by 
making a tube of strong linen, say i m in diameter, and filling it with 
powder It bums at the rate of 10 to 20 ft per second 

Explosives The i)ld-lashion< d gunpowder of the grained black 
variety is still the best for most kinds ot military mines I»ebble and 
prism powdtrs do not gi\e as good results, presumably because 
their action is so slow that sonw* of the gasts of explosion can escape 
thiuugh the pores ot the earth High explosives, with their quick 
shattering and rending effect, are little more effective than gun> 
powder in actually mov mg large ejuantities of earth Most of tlicm 
give off much more poisonous fumes than gunpowder Some recent 
high explosives, howcvii, have been specially designed to be com* 
paratively innocuous m this respect 

Some formulae have been given above for the calculation 
^ ^ of charges It will however, simplify matters for the 

m/m* reader to record some actual instances of chaises 
fired both in peace and war. 

In the matter of scientific experiment we find Vauban as usual 
leading the way, and the ioUowmg results among others were obtained 
by him at lournay in 1086 and ]68c) A charge of 162 tb placed 
13 ft lielow the surface produced a crater of 13 ft radius (a two-lmed 
crater, or ** common mint ") Galleries were destniyed at distances 
txjual to the 1- L R in both horizontal and v(»rtical directions 
Double tlie charge, placed at double the depth, * e 324 It) with an 
L L R of 27 ft made no crater, but like the first destroyed galleries 
below It and on each side at distances equal to the L L R A charge 
of 3828 lb with 1- T. R of 37 ft made a two-lmed crater and destroyed 
a ^ller> distant Oi ft horizontally 

Bernard Forest de Belidor, a French engmeer, made manv experi- 
ments at La Fdre about 1732, and 20 years later, as a general officer 
and inspector of miners, continued them on a larger scale His 
expenments weic directed towards destroying an enemy’s galleries 
at greater distances than had hitherto l)cen supposed jiosMblc, by 
m(*dns of very large charges (m proportion to the T. R ) which he 
called “ globes of compresmon ” In one of them a charge of 4320 tb 
of powder placed only 13 ft g in lielow the surface damaged or 
“ compressed ” a gallery distant 65 ft horizontally. The radius of 
the crater was 34 it 8 in 

At Frodenck the (rreat's siege of Schweidnitz m 1762 some very 
large charges were exploded. One of them, of 5400 lb with an L L R 
of 16 ft 3 in , made a crater of 42 ft 3 in radius Readers of Carlyle’s 
hredmek the Great may recall his description of the contest of the 
iival engineers on this occasion 

\t Graudenz m 1862 (expenments) a charge of 1031 lb of powder 
placed 10 ft deep, untamped, in a vertical shaft, made a crater of 
15 ft 6 m radius A charge of 4x2 lb of guncotton, calculated as 


being equivalent to the above charge of powder and placed under 
the same conditions, made a crater of 14 ft radius The absence 
of tampmg m both cases of course placed the gunpowder at a die- 
advantage 

Perhaps the most interesting mme ever fired was that at the 
siege of Petersburg in the Amencan Civil War, in June 1864. The 
circumstances were all abnormal, and the untechmcal 
account of it m BatUes and teeners of the Ctvtl War (vol . 

iv ) IS wtU worth perusal No mining tools or materials 
and no military miners were available , and no one had . * 

any confidence m the success of the attempt except its 
originator, Lieut -Colonel Pleasants, a mmmg engineer by profession, 
his regiment which was recruited from a mining population, ana 
General Burnside the corps commander The opposing entrench- 
ments were 130 yds apart The mine gallery was started behmd thn 
Federal lines and driven a distance of 510 ft till it came under a 
field redoubt m the Confederate lines There two branches were 
made, nght and left, each about 38 ft long, and in them eight nunes 
aggregating 8000 lb of powder were placed The first attempt to 
fire them failed, and an officer and a sergeant volunteered to enter 
the gallery to seek the cause of the failure A defective sphee in two 
lengths of fuze was thus discovered and repaired At the second 
attempt all the mines were fired simultaneously with success, and 
made a gigantic crater 170 ft long by 60 ft wide and 30 ft deep 
The occupants of the redoubt, at least several hundred men (they 
have been stated at 1000), were blown up and mostly killed The 
assault which followed, however, failed completely, for want of 
organization The miantry was drawn up in readiness to advance, 
but no outlets liad been provided from the parallel, and this and other 
causes delayed the occupation of the crater and gave the defending 
artillery a moment’s res{)itc Thus the assailants gained the crater 
but could not advance beyond it m face of the defenders’ fire, nor 
could they establish themselves withm it, on its steep clay sides, 
for want of entrenching tools A good many troojis were sent for- 
wards m support, but being in many cases of infcnor ejuahty, they 
could not be induced to go forward, and huddled m disorder in the 
already overcrowded crater Over 1000 of these were captured 
whtn the Confederates retook the crater by a counter-attack and the 
total loss of the Federals m the attack was nearly 4000 

The wars of the last generation have done little or nothing 
to advance the science of military mining, but a good deal has 
been done in peace to improve the means Electric lighting and 
electric firing of mines will be a great help , modem drilling 
machines may be used to go through rock , ventilating arrange- 
ments are much improved ; and the use of bored mines is sure 
to have great developments. The Russo-Japanese War taught 
nothing new in mine-warfare, or as to the effects of mines, but 
the siege of Port Arthur had Uiis moral among others , just as in 
future, in the frontal attack of positions, trench must oppose 
trench, so m fortress warfare mines will be more necessary than 
ever It appears that they will be essential to destroy both 
the ditch-flankmg arrangements of forts and the escarp or other 
permanent obstacle beyond the ditch 

V Field Fortification 

Field Forttficaiions, now more often spoken of as field defences, 
are those which are constructed at short notice, with the means 
locally available, usually when the enemy is near at hand. 
Subject to the question of time, a very high degree of strength 
can be given to them, if the military situation makes it worth 
while to expend sufficient labour. A century or more ago, 
the dividing line between permanent and field fortification 
was vexy rigidly drawn, since in those days a high masonry 
escarp surmounted by a rampart was essential to a permanent 
fortress, and these could naturally not be extemponzed. 
Works without masonry, m other ways made as strong as 
possible with deep ditches and heavy timbers, — such as would 
require about six weeks for their construction — were known 
as semt-permaneniy and were uied for the defence of places 
which acquired strategic importance m the course of a 
war, but were not immediately threatened The term fdi 
fortification was reserved lor works constructed of lighter 
materials, with parapets and ditches of only moderate develop- 
ment Redoubts of this class required a fortnight at most for 
their construction 

In modem fortification if cupolas and deep revetted ditches 
were essential to permanent ddences, the dividing line would 
be equally clear But as has been shown, this is not universally 
admitted, and where the resources exist, the use of our present 
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means of construction^ such as steel joists^ railway rails, rein- j 
foioed concrete and wire, in conjunction with tiie defensive 
power of modem fire-arms, makes it possible to extemporize 
m a very short time works having much of the resisting power 
of a permanent fortress. Further, such works can be expanded 
from the smallest beginnings ; and, if the site is not too exposed, 
in the presence of the enemy 

Field fortification offers, as regards the actual constructions, 
a very limited scope to the engineer ; and a little consideration 
will show that its defensive possibilities were not greatly affected 
the change from machine-thrown projectiles to those fired 
rude smooth-bore guns There is therefore nothing in the 
history of this branch of the subject that is worth tracmg, from 
the earliest ages to about the end of the i8th century. One or 
two points may be noticed. The use of obstacles is probably 
one of the earliest measures of defence. Long before missile 
weapons had acquired such an importance as to make it worth 
while to seek shelter from them, it would obviously have been 
found desirable to have some means of checking the onrush of 
an enemy physically or numerically superior. Hence the use 
by savage tribes, to this day, of pits, pointed stakes hidden in 
the grass, entanglements and similar obstacles In this direction 
the ages have made no change, and the most highly civilized 
nations still use the same obstacles on occasion. 

Another use of field defences common to all ages is the protec- 
tion of camps at night, where small forces are operating against 
an enemy more numerous but inferior in arms and discipline. 
In daylight such an enemy is not feared, but at night his numbers 
might be dangerous. Hence the Roman practice of making 
eadi foot-soldier carry a couple of stakes for palisades , and the 
simple defence of a thorn zariba used by the British for their 
camps in the Sudan 

Palisades and trenches, abatis and sharpened stakes have 
always been used Except wire, there is practically no new 
material As to methods, the laagers of the Boers are preceded 
by the wagon-forts of the Hussites, and those no doubt by 
similar arrangements of British or Assyrian war chariots , and 
so in almost every direction it will be found that the expedient 
of to-day has had its forerunners in those of the countless yester- 
days. The only really marked change in the arrangements of 
field defences has been caused not by gunpowder but by quick- 
firing rifled weapons For that reason it is worth while to 
consider briefly what were the principles of field fortification at 
the end of the i8th century That period has been chosen 
because it gives us the result of a couple of centuries of constant 
fighting between disciplined troops with fairly effective fire- 
arms The field defences of the 19th century are transitional in 
character Based mainly on the old methods, they show only 
faint attempts at adaptation to new conditions, and it was not 
till quite the end of the century that the methods now accepted 
began to take shape 

The essential elements of fieldworks up to the time of the 
Peninsular War were command and obstacle , now they are 
protection and concealment 

The command and obstacle were as necessary m the days of 
smooth-bore muskets and guns as m those of javelins and 
arrows When the enemy could get close up to a 
work without serious loss, and attack in close order, 
dotmeoa. the defenders needed a really good obstacle in front 
of them. Moreover, since they could not rely on their 
fire alone to repulse the attack, they needed a two-deep line, with 
reserves dose at hand, to meet it with the ** arme blanche ” 
For this purpose a parapet 7 or 8 ft high, with a steep slope, 
perhaps palisaded, up which the attackers must climb after 
passu^ the obstacle, was excellent The defenders after firing 
then: last vollev could use their bayonets from the top of the 
parapet with the advantage of position The high parapet had 
also the advantage that the attackers could not tell what was 
going on inside the redoubt, and the defenders were sheltered 
from their fire as well from view until the laat moment 

The strength of a fortified line in the z8th century depended 
principally on its redoubts. Lines of shelter trenches had little 


power of defence at that time, unless they held practically as 
many men as would have sufficed to fight in the open Obstacles 
on the other hand had a greater value, against the inelastic 
tactics of the time, than they have now A good position there- 
fore was one which offered good fire-positions for redoubts and 
plenty of facilities for creatmg obstacles Strong redoubts 
which could resist determined assaults , good obstacles m the 
intervals, guns in the redoubts to sweep the intervals, and troops 
in formed bodies kept in reserve for counter-strokes— these 
were the essentials m the days of the smooth-bore 
The redoubts were liable to a hca\y cannonade by field-guns 
before the attack. To withstand this, the parapets had to be 
made of a suitable thickness- from 4 or 5 ft upwards— according 
to the time available, the resisting nature of the soil, and the 
severity of the bombardment expected 
TTie whole of the earth for the parapet was as a rule obtained 
from the ditch, in order to make as much as possible of this 
obstacle The garrison in all parts of the interior of the redoubt 
were to he sheltered, if possible, from the enemy’s fire, and with 
this object great pains were bestowed on the principle of de- 
filade.'’ The object of defilade, which was a great fetish m 
theoretical works, was so to arrange the height of the parapet 
with reference to the terreplem of a work that a straight Ime 
(not, be It observed, the trajectory of the projectiles) passing 
from the muzzle of a musket or gun on the most commanding 
point of the enemy's position, over the crest of the parapet, 
should just clear the head of a defender standing in any part of 
the work This problem of defilade became (juite out of date 
after the development of time shrapnel, but was nevertheless 
taught with great rigour till within the last twenty years 
The sectional area of the diUh was calculated so tliat with 
an addition of about 10 % for expansion it would equal that of 
the parapet. If a wider and deeper ditch was considered neces- 
sary, the surplus e<irth could be used to form a glacis 
The interior of the redoubt had to afford sufficient space to 
allow the garrison to sleep in it, whuh was sometimes a matter 
of some difficulty if a small irregularly shaped work had to 
contain a strong garrison Considenition of the plan and sections 
of these works will show that the banquette for infantiy with 
its slopes, and the ^un platforms, took off a good deal from the 
interior space within the crest-linc (mns were usually placed 
at the salients, where they could get the widest field of fire 
They were sometimes placed on the ground level, firing through 
embrasures in the parapet, and sometimes on platforms so as to 
fire over the parapet (en harbettr). 

As m permanent fortification, immense pauis were taken to 
elaborate theoretically the traces of works A distinction was 
made between forts and redoubts, the former being those which 
were arranged to flank their own ditches, while the redoubts did 
not Redoubts again were classed as “ closed,” those which had 
an equally strong defence all round , and “ half-closed,’' those 
which had only a slight parapet or timber stockade for the gorge 
or rear faces Open works (those which had no gorge defence) 
were named according to their trace, as redans and lunettes A 
redan is a work with two faces making a salient angle. It was 
frequently used in connexion with straight lines of trench or 
breastwork A lunette is a work with two faces, usually forming 
an obtuse angle, and two flanks 
The forts described m the text-books, as might be expected, 
were designed with great ingenuity, with bastioned or demi- 
bastioned fronts, star traces, and so forth, and m the same books 
mtricate calculations were entered into to balance the remblat 
and deblat^ that is, the amount of earth in the parapets with that 
excavated from the ditches In practice such niceties of course 
disappeared, though octasionally when the ground allowed of it 
star forts and bastioned fronts were employ^. 

On irregular ground the first necessity was to fit the redoubt 
to the ground on which it stood, so as to sweep the whole of the 
foreground, and this was generally a sufficiently difficult matter 
without adding the complications of flanking defences. Sir 
John Jones, speaking of the traces of the several works m the 
Torres Vedras lines, says 
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** The redoubts were made of every eapacityi from that of fig 74 
limited by want of space on the groona it occupied to 50 men and 
y two pieces of artillery, to that of fig 74 for 500 men and 

pieces of artillery, the importance of the ob3ect to be 
voarsa* attained being the only guide m forming the dimensions 
Miny of the redoubts first thrown up, ^von flomc of the smaUest, 
were shaped like stars, under the idea of piocuung a flank defence 
foi the ditches but this construction was latttily rejected, it btmg 
found to cut up the uxtenor space, and to be almost fallacious with 



Fig 74 — Tones Vedras Woiks, 


respect to flank defeneo, the bicadth of the cxteiioi slopes being in 
some cases equ d to the whoU length of the flanks so oMamed Kveii 
when, from tlw greater sin of thi \kOik, some flanking fire wis thus 
gained, the angle foimcd b> the i«iets w is gnieially so obtuse that it 
demanded more coobusi m tJi deitndtis tlian ought itasonably 
to be expe(rt((l io aim *d(>ng llu ditch of Uk oppo ite face an<l 
further, this eonslrnttion puNtniod the hic ot the work being raon 
powerful m lioui than in itar 

In oidei to di)ei<l< 011 Uit piopor trau) of a woik, it is necessarv to 
considcj wh' thei its nbjtii b( to piivcnt an enemy istabUsuin? 
himscli on th( grmmd on wliuh it i*- to be jdiccd, or wnetJici it bt to 
msute a heavy fin of aitilkiy on some othei pomt m its vKimU 
In the hist case every conF-id< ration shoidd be bactihccd to that ot 
adding to its ]xiwtrs of sclbdeiiiico by flanks or otlui ixi>edKnts 
In the second, its poweis of le 1 t mev *in secombiiy to the tslab 
lishiuetil of a powtiful offensive fin and Us tiacc cannot Ik loo 
simj)l< L itkrVi the sh ipe of thi n doubts was mvaiubly that most 
fitted to the ground, 01 such as btsl parried the enhCuk lin ot 
muskitrv plungv of ntigliliouiine htighis, cate bomg taken to ])usent 
the iiont ul jiie dtimcd ueetssaiv towards tin pass, 01 othci objeet 
to bo guaid((l , and such will gcniially be found tlu bist rule oi 
proceeding 

1hi» recommendation, however, is not mtomled to apply to 
isolated woiks of laige dimensions, and moie pailieularly to tho>( 
consicleied th key ut aii) position No labour 01 i xpeubc should In 
npared to undu nieh woiks capable of lesistmg the most fuiious 
nssaults, citlitr ])> bi< demg the paiipct into flanks, or forming a 
Hank defento m the ditv li lor tho < \pei k n< ( gaim d m the IVninsul i 
shows that an untlankid woik of own morv than an oidmary fnkl 
profile, if skilfully and ditttminedl> aisaulUd, will generally b( 
carrud . , Not dots tlu ‘■triinis evil of curt ill mg llu mUiior 
space which renders bleaks in the outline so objectionable m small 
works, apply to woiks ot Urge dimensions ^ Umkr this view 
the gieat work on Monte Agra^a (fig 75) mubt be considered as very 



I iQ, 75 «-Monto Agia9a, Torres Vedras^ 


s)«i)sctive, tho flank defence b^-'ing confined to an occasional lircak 
of a lew feet m the Itact, causeel by a change of direction in the 
contour of the Ik ight, whilst the mtenor space is more than doubly 
miflicient for the number of its allotted gamson to encamp 

Jntenor and ether Defences — This work, however, had some of its 
saUent pomts , , , cut off by earthen lincb of parapet, steoffly 


revetted externally, and so traced as to serve for traverses to the 
interior It had also tliree or four small enclosed posts formed within 
It and the work at Torres Vedras (fig 76) had each of its salient 
points formed mto an independeflt These mtenor defences 

and retrenchments were intended to guaed against a general panic 
amongst the gamson, which would necessarily be composed in part 
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ol mdiffcrent troops, and also to prevent the loss of the work by 
the entry ot the assailants at any weak or ill-delcnded pomt Such 
interior lines to rally on are absolutely essential to the bccunty of a 
Urge licld woik They sei vc as subblitutes for a blockhouse or tow ci , 
plietd m the mtcnoi of all well const nu ft d jierniancnt taithcn 
works, and meat far moie 'ittcntion than they generally receive 
The small circular windmills oi stone, which wort frequently 
found ocewpying salient knolls < * readily converted mte) admit - 
able interior jiosts of that miurc Iho piofllc of tlu several work‘> 
vailed ou evt ry iaei and 11 ink, according to it^ li ibihty to be attacked 
ot c innonaded the oiilv genei il rule enforced licm ’’ that all ditches 
should bo at least 15 ft wide at top and 10 ft m depth, and the crest 
oi the p%Tapet have at least 5 ft command over the crest of tlu 
couuterbcarp No parapet exeeeded 10 ft m thickness, unless 
exposed to l>e severely e innonaded, and few moie than 6 01 8 ft , 
and some, on high knolls, whe re artillei y could not by any possibihty 
bi brought against them, weie made of stone oi rubble liss than 2 ft* 
m thickness, to gain moie mte nor space, and allow full liberty foi the 
use of the dcfendeis bayonets 

T ig 77 gives two typie il seetions of thebe woiks. 



The works of Torres Vedras liavc been chosen for illustratioa 
because U)ey ofier very good iustuncal examples^ and also 
because of the value of the cntical remarks of Sir John Jones, 
who as a captam was tlie engineer m cliarge of their construction^ 
At the same tunc it must be remembered that they differ from 
orUinaiy iicld-workb in havmg an unusual degree of strengtjbg 
plenty of time and civilian labour having been available for their 
construction. In this respect tliey approximate more to sezm- 
permanent works^ the main reason why they did not receive 
under the circumstances a greater development of ditch and 
parnpet being that in addition to the large niunber of works 
required; much labour was expended in abatis, inundations^ 
scarping hiU^sides and constructing roads. 

Some further remarks of Sir John on the stiuoftims af tie 
works are very instructive , — 

** Many ol the redembts were placed on very elevated sitnalions 
on the fumaut of steep hiUs, which gave them a most imposing 
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; ttat it was in rolaSity ik defeat » i » fat tfte AM arf their 
on the tUMtai to be tftULrdbd beeatae so te toe 

half Its potrere ; tne dnlsketiY toiildi liOt be made «d tour HM faee 
of the hiU sttfificiently ; and (mlttig ttto nigltt bolih arms becttme of 
most unoertaih effect. 

The dotnineermg eitttotieh of the redonbt% however, gave eon* 
fidence to the young troops wtikth Composed their galtiootie, peo* 
tected them from a cannonade, md screened their interior frOih 
nm^ietry, unless fired at a high angle, and cottsegtienlly atf random. 
These considerations perhaps rnstify the untumadly elevated Cites 
selected for most of tne reuoiiuts on the lines, though they <nuilidt 
induce an approval of them as a general mdasore ** 

The chief principle of the period Whs thus that the redoubts 
were the most important featuses of hiaes of defence, and that 
they combated physical obstacle and protection with good 
musketry and artiltoy posittdws. l*he value of concealment 
was not i^ored, but it was as a rule subordinated to other 
considerations 

The principles of this time remained unaltered until aftesr the 
Crimean War* In the Amcncan Civil War the power of the rifle 
began to assert itself, and it was found that a simple 
bfSiStvrork defended by a double rank of men could 
" protect Itself by its fire against an ordinary assault 
This power of the rifle gave greatly enhanced importance to 
any defences that could be hastily extemporised belund walls, 
hedges or any natural cover. About the period of the Franco- 
German War other considerations came in The increased 
velocity of artillery projectiles reduced in some ways their 
destructive e^cts against earth parapets, because the shell had 
an increasing tendency to deflect upwards on strikmg a bank 
of loose eartli. Also the use of shrapnel made it impossible for 
troops to find cover on tlte terreplem of a work some distance 
behind the parapet 

These considerations, however, were not fully realized at that 
time Tlic reason was partly a want of touch between the 
engineers and the non-techiucal branches of most armies, and 
partly that onginal writers from the Napoleonic wars to the 
present day liave been more occupied with the primary question 
of the value of field defences as a matter of tactics than with 
their details considered from the standpoint of fortification 
There was always an influential school of wntera who declaimed 
against all defences, as being ttijunous to the offensive spirit so 
essential to success Those writers who treated of the arrange- 
ments of defences devoted tliemselvcs to theoretical details of 
trace quite after the oM style , discussing the size and shape of 
typical redoubts, their distance apart and relation to lines of 
trenches, Stc. 'Rie profiles — the thick parapet with command 
of 7 ft or more, the deep ditch, and the inadequate cover behind 
the parapet— remained as they had been for a century. 

The Amcncan Civil War showed the power of rifles behind 
flight defences Plevna in 1877 taught a further lesson. It 
proved the great resisting power of extemporized lines , but 
more than that, we begin to &id new arrangements for protection 
agunst shell fire (sec plans and sections in Gnecne’s The Russian 
Afiny and fts Campai^ tn Turkey) The trace of the works and 
the sections of parapet and ditch suggest Torres Vedras ; but 
a multiplication of interior traverses and splinter-proof slielters 
show the necessity for a different class of protection. The 
parapet was designed according to the old tyjie, for want of a 
better , the traverses and shelters were added later, to meet the 
necessities of the case* The Turks also used two or three tiers 
of musketry fire, as for Instance otne from the crest of the glacis, 
one from the pa»pet, and one from a traverse in rear of it. 
This, however, Is a development which will not be necessary in 
future, thanks to magazine nfles. 

Tmn rS77 to 1899 the efficiency of rifles and guns rapidly 
increased, and certain new principles, causing the field defences 
PHneiph9 ^ ppfOMt to differ radically from those of 
aimodm the 1 8th century, remained to be developed. These 
niay be considered under the following heads . the 
nature of protection lUcfuimd, the diminished need 
of obstacle, and the adaptation of worits to ground 
The principle that thtckmss of parapet is no longer required, 
to lenst artiHery fire, was first laid down at Chatham m 1896. 


The diiftiAce at whlOh gUhs fibW engage makes direct hits Off 
parapets comparatively rare Further, a dhell striking near the 
cre'it of a phtapet may perhaps kill one xnatl if he is m the way, 
and displace a bushel of earth That ils nothing It is the 
contents of the Shell, whether shrapnel or explosive, that is 
the source 6f danger and not the shell imelf Ibus the enemy’s 
object IS to burst his common shell immediately behind the 
parapet, or hfe shrapnel a short distance m front of it, in order 
to jjet searching effect It follows that a parapet is thick enough 
if il sufftos to stop rifle bullets, since the* same thickness wiU 
a jorikm keep out shrapnel bullets or splinters of shell lor this 
purpose 3 fi. is otiough. 

Real protection is gained by a trench close m rear of thO 
parapet, deep enough to give shelter from high<angle shrapnel, 
and narrow enough to nunimize the chance of a common shell 
dropping into it This protection is increased by frequent 
traverses across the trench 

The most essential pumt of all is concealment. In gaimng this 
we say good-bve finally to the old type of work Protection 
IS now given by the trench rather than the parapet ; command 
and the ditch-obstacle (which furnished the earth for the high 
parapet) arc alike unnecessary ( uncealment can therefore be 
studied by keeping the parapet down to the lowest level abo\ e 
the surface from which Uxc foreground can be seen. This may be 
18 in or less 

The need of obstacle, in daylight and when the defenders 
arc not abnormally few, has practically disappeared For night 
work, or when the assailant is so strung as to be able to force 
home his attack in face of protected rifle fire, what is needed is not 
a deep ditch immediately in front of tlie parapet, difficult to 
climb, but also difficult to flank, but an obstacle that will 
detain him under fire at short range It may be an entangle- 
ment, an abatis, an Inundatioh : anything that will check the 
rush and make him move slowly. 

In the adaptation of works to ground, the governing factor is 
the power of the rifle in fmntal defence We have seen that in 
Peninsular times great reliance was placed on the flanking defence 
of lines by guns m redoubts. Infantry extended behind a simple 
Ime of trench could not resist a strong attack without sudt 
support Now, however, mfantty behmd a slight trench, with; 
a good field of fire, should be able to defend themselves against 
any infantry attack. 

'Phis being so, the enemy’s artillery seeks to locate the trenches 
and to cover them with a steady hail of shells, so as to force the 
defenders to keep down under cover If they can succeed ia 
doing this, it is possible for the attacking infantry to advanci^ 
and the artillery fire is kept up until the last moment, so that the 
attack may have the narrowest possible space to cover after the 
defenders have manned their parapets and opened fire. Fig. 7S 
shows the action of various natures of projectiles^ 



We need not here discuss the r 61 c of the defenders’ artilleiy us 
replymg to that of the enemy and playing on the attack ; nor 
for the moment consider how far the defence of the trenches 
while under artillery fire can be made easier by overhead cover* 
The main question is— what is, m view of the nature of the attack^ 
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the best disposition of lines of trench ] and do they require the 
addition of redoubts ? 

The most important pointy with the object of protection, is 
that the trenches must not be conspicuous; this is the best 
defence against artillery. With the object of resistance by their 
own fire they must have a good view, or, as it is generally 
described, no dead ground in front of them. For this purpose 
300 or 400 yds. may be enough if iho ground is even and affords 
no cover 

This necessity for invisibility, together with the shallowness 
of the zone that suffices for producing a decisive fire effect, has 
of late years very much affected the choice of ground for a Ime 
of trenches. 

For a defensive po'^ition on high ground, it was usually laid down 
until the South Aiiu an War that a line of trenches should be on the 
“military ciest " (Fr. erSte mihtaifc), te the highest 
point on flu lull fiom which the whoh* of the slopes in 
front can he setn Thus m the three sections of ground 
shown in fig 79 it would be at a, b and c respectively The simplicity 



Fig 79 


of this prosciiption made it attractive and it came to lie rathei 
alnised m the text-books 1 lici e were, even before the improvements 
m artilhiy, objections to it, because on most slopes the military 
cn st would be found at very different elevations on dilferent parts 
of the line, so that by a stiict adherence to the rule some of the 
lunches would be jilaced near the top of the hill, and some m 
(langeious isolation near the bottom Moreover a rounded hill hab 
no military ciest 

hiutluT, we have to consider nowadays not only the position of 
the fiie-tienchcs, but those ot supports, reserves and artillery, and 
the whole question is extremely ditlicult 

Foi instance, consuUrmg the sections alone, as i£ they did not 
vary along the hnc, tlu* positions at a and fig 70, aie bad because 
they ate on the sky-line and therefore a good mark for artillery 
That at b is ('specially bad because the slope m front is so steep that 
the defemkrb would ha\e to expose theniselves vciy much to fire 
down it, and the aitilkiy hit against them can be kept up until the 
very last inonunt The ixisilion < has the advantage of not being 
on tlic sky-lini , but the position of the supports in rear is exposed 

Such a position as that at 
d, lig 80, IS good, but pro- 
tected or concealed com- 
munications must be made 
for the suppoi ts coming 
from e ovt r the brow of the 
lull 

Another possible position for the infantry line is at /, hg 81, with 
the guns on the high giouiid behind They miglit easily be cpiite 
concealed fiom the enemy’s artillery The drawback is that no 

ictirtmtnt up the 
cxpost'cl slope 
would be possible 
for th(*m, except 
at night The file 
Fig, 81. fiom / will be 

grazing f which imU 

be a great advantage as compared vith the plunging hie that would 
be obtained from a position up tne hill 
It IS idk , however, to give more than the most cuisory consideration 
to sections of imaginary positions It is only by actual jiractice on 
till ground tlial skill can bo attained in la\mg out positions, and 
only a ti amed soklu r with a good eye can succ eed m it Briefly, the 
adv intag('s of view and position given by high ground must be paid 
lor m some degiee 1)\ exposure to the enemy’s artillery; and at 
least as much consideration -possibly as much Uboui — must be 
gi\(n to communications iMtli the hre -trenches as to the trenches 
t1iemscl\(s Inegular ground simpJihes the question of concealment 
but also gi\es covet to the eni my s approach The he ol the ground 
will itselt dictate the position of the trenches, subject to the pre- 
dispositions of the responsible offict 1 On flat featureless ground the 
general trace of the trenches sliould bo irregular This makes a 
more difficult target for artillery, and atfonls a ceitam amount of 
ctoss and flanking fire, which is a \ei> great advantage Great care 
should, liowei cr, be taken not to expose the trenches to oblique 
or enfiHde fire ; or at least to protect them, if so exposed, by 
teaverMttc 




Fig 80, 


Concealment of trenches is generally attempted by covering the 
fresUy tamed earth of the small parapet with sods, leafy branches 
or grass In this connexion it should be romembexed j. 
that after a day or two cut leaves and grass wither and 
may become conspicuous against a green surface Where the ground 
IS so even that a good view of the foreground is possible from the 
surface level, the trench may be made 
without a parapet , but this entails 
greatlabour m rcmovmgand disposing 
of the excavated earth A common 
device is to conceal the parapet as well 
as possible and to make a dummy 
tremch some distance away to draw 
Are 

Besides the direct concealment of 
trenches, care must be taken that the site is not conspicuous Thus 
a trench should not be placed along the meeting line of two different 
kinds of cultivation, or along the edge of a belt of heather on a hill- 
side, or where a difference of gradient is sharply defined , or where 
any conspicuous 
landmark would 
help the enemy’s 
artillery to get the 
range 

Trenches are 
broadly distin- 
guished as ” fire 
trenches” and 
“ cover trenches,” 
according as they Fig 83. 

are for the flnng 

line or supportmg troops The foUowmg simple types are taken 
from the 1908 edition of Military Engineering (part 1) “Field 
Defences ” 

Fig 82 is the most common form of fire tiench, m which labour 
is saved by canalizing tiench and parapet This would take to 
2 hours in or(imary soil I'lg 8s shows the same tiench improved 
by 2 or ^ houis* more work Fig 84 shows a fiie tiench without 
parapet, with cover trench and communication 

The addition of a loophole of sand-bags, sodded on tlio top for 




Fig. 82. 



1 ruin Afi/ Engimenn^ httld De/tnets (1908k by perouBsion of the Controller 
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Fig 84 


concealment (called head-coier), gives inci cased protection, but at 
the cost ol greater prominence foi the parapet (fig 85) Overhead 
cover can only be provided m fire trenches by giving the parapet still 
greater height and it is not usually done Portions of the trench 
not used lor firing can, however, be given sphnter-proof piolcction 
by putting ovei them blanches or bundles, covered with a few inches 
ot earth or by boards, or sheets ot corrugate d iron if they can be 
had A bettei plan when time permits is to provide cover trenches 
immediately behind and communicating with the fire trench 

riic (][uestion of redoubts has been a \ exed one for years , partly 
they were thought to be unnecessary in view of tht resistmg power 
of a line of trenches, but chiefly because the rc'doubt was 
always imagined as one of the older type, with a high 
conspicuous parapet Of course a ledoubt of such a nature would 
be readily identified and made untenable But the idea of a redoubt 
docs not neces- 
sarily imply 
command Its 
object lb that it 
shall be capable 
of all-1 ound de- 
fence There 
can be no doubt 
that as theie 
is always a pos- 
sibihty of lines 
being pierced 
somewhcic, it is 
desirable, unless 
the whole line is 

to be throw n FnHnetrintr* Field by permiuuon of the 

into confusion ControUer u H Stationery Office 
and forced . Fig 85 

luck, to have 

some pomt at which the defenders can maintain themselves 
This IS not possible unless at such points there is provision for 
defence towards both flanks and rear, that is to say, when there are 
redoitbts, which can hold on after certain portions of the line have 
been lost and thereby can localize the enemy’s success and simphfy 
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the Motion of supporting troops In order that redouble may 
exercise this function, all that n necessary is that their defenders 
<diould be able to see the ground for a furlong m front of them in 
every direction Their parapets, therefore, need be in no way more 
conspicuous than those of the neighbouring fire trenches, and m 
that case there is no fear of their drawing special attention from the 
enemy's artillery Whatever theories may have been put forward 
on the subject, m practice they are constantly used, and in the Russo- 
Japanese Wii, wlieie the expenince of South Afnoa was already 
available, wi Und them in the lighting hnes on both sides. 



Tlic modem type of fiild icdoubt is a lire trench, no more con 
spicuous tlian the others, in any simpU foini adapted to the ground 
that will givi cffectue all lound fire, such as a square with blunted 



angles Lnhanct d strength may be given bv deepening the trenehes 
111(1 impiOMng the ovcihcad covci and special use may Ikic be 
ni i(U ol obstieles 

Wilhm the redoubt cover may bo ]>rovidcd foi men in evetss of 
those required to man the parapet, by mtans of cover trenches and 



field casemates Fig 80 givts the general idea of such a redoubt, 
and figs 87, 88 the plan and section ol the lutexioi sht Iters Such a 
woik can easily be made quiti invisible fiom a distanee It gives 
excellent covci against shrapnel, but would not be tenable against 
howitzer common slicll, if the enemy did manaj'e to bi mg an accurate 
fire to bear on it 

hig 80 shows the section of a parapet with two shelters behind 
’t for a work with a high command of 5 or 0 ft This work would 



require a concealed position, which can often be found a little m 
rear of the firing line 

In the South African War a good deal of mtorcst was c\cited by 
a type of trench used by the Boers It was very narrow at the 
surface, giving only just room loi a man to stand but undercut 
or hollow^ out below, so that he could sit down with very good 


cover Such a section is only possible in very firm soil Apart from 
this, the typo is really only suited to rifle pits, as a trench proper 
should have room for officers and N C O s to move along ^ 
within It. The Boers allowed groat skill m com ealing their 
trenches One good point was that thire was geneiallv 
something making a background immediately behind the , 
mems heads, so that they did not stand out in relief 
when raised aliovc the parapet W** 

In the Russo-Japanese War the Russian trenches at the outset 
were of old-fashioned type and very eonspiciious 1 ater on Iwtter 
types were evolved I^igs 90 and yi are a couple of sections from 
Tort Arthur , the first borrowed from the Boers but wider at tliu 
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Figs oo and 91 


top The Japanc^sc appear to have takrn Ihcir typ( mainly fiom 
the latest British official books, but ipplied them ^itli gieat skill 
to the ground, stud\mg cspcciall> invisibility In then picpired 
positions they used large ledoubts mmned b\ scviril companies 
CoxcY for Gi«i 5 Some degree of cover lor guns, m addition to the 
shield, is always desireblc If the gun stands on tlu natural surfite 
ol the ground, the cover is called an ( p lulment In that e ise a bank 
IS thrown up m front of the gun, about i ft high m the centre, and 
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Fig 92 — Gun-pit 

^ ft 6 in high at the ends On cither side of the gun and close up 
to the bank is a small pit for the gunners The rest 0/ the earth for 
the epaulmcnt is got from a trench in front If the gun is sunk, the 
sheltf 1 IS called a gun-pit 

In this case there is no bank immediately m front of the gun 
Shelter can be got more quickly with a pit than an epaulment, but 
it IS generally undesirable to break the surface of the ground 
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eommoficst iorms of dbxtadg now usod are dlmHs and 
mikm gk mentt^ Fig« 95 shows a MnaUrmished type of abatia< The 
b*wches are stripped and pointed, and the butts are 
uDBtMWM, pegged dnuly down. Wire entann^emcnt 

may be added to tins with advantage An abatis should be protected 
ft om artillery fire, whicli is aometuncs done by placing it m a shallow 
excavation with the earth thrown up ui front of it. 





Fig ‘4 trows’ Foot, FlCt, 05 J*Un and section 

ol 1 rous-do-loup, 

however, wore employed in tlie Rnsso-Japanese War Crows* feet^ 
formerly much used as a dclence against cavalry, arc ])racticallv 
obsolete. They coiisisb d of four iron spikes ]Oiiiou together at their 
bases 111 such a manner that however they were thrown down one 
point would always bo pointing ujiwards (fig <4), Chevaiif^-de-ptse 
Xq V ) were foi moi Jv a much-used type of olisiaclt 

The best obstacle is that which can be made to fulfil a given ob]iCt 
with tlie least expeiidilure of time and labour From this jioint of 
view barbed wire is far tlio best One of its greatest advantages is 
that it gives no cover wdiatovcr to the enemy 

rougasses liavc always for couvenunco l>een classed as obstacles 
A lougassc IS a charge of jiowdtr bimed at the bottom of a sloping 
pit Over th»‘ powder is a wooden shit Id, 3 or 4 in thick, and over 
the shield a quantity of stones aic jnlod 'The illustration, fig 90, 
gives a clear idea of the arrangemLiit A fougnsso of this form, 
charged with 80 lb of powder, will throw 5 tons of stones over a 
suriace i(»o yds long by 120 wide Huy may be fired by powder 
hose, fu»e or electricity Then actual effect is vtry often a matter 
of chance, but the moral effect is tisuall) considerable 

Dams are most effective obslachs, when ciicumstances allow of 
their use lliry arc consluict'd bv military engineers as small 
temporary dams would be m civil works 

A most important question, cspicially m connexion with obstacUs, 
IS that of lighting up the Ion ground at night i'ortable eketne 
tUumlmm* ^^^-^^hligUts are most valuable, especially for detecting 
* the enemy’s movements at some distance , but their ust» 
• will naturally always be restricted btar bhclU and 
parachute lights fired from guns are not of much use foi the immc<hatc 
loregroimd, and do not burn very long They were formerly chiefly 
of use in siege woiks, to light up an enemy’s workmg parties 
Germany has introduced lightliaUs fired from pistols, which will 
probably have a considerable future 

Various civiban forms of flare-hght would be very useful to 
illuminate obstacles, but cannot well lie earned in the field Bonfites 
are very useful when matin ml is available Ihey require careful 
treatment, 0 g. they must be so arranged that they can be lighted 
instantaneously (they may be hghted automatically, by means oi a 
tup wire and a lu*e) ; they must give a bnght hght at once (this 
can be ensured with shavings or straw spnnkled with petroleum) , 
they must be firmly built so that the enemy caimot destroy them 
easily; and if posable there should bo a screen arranged behmd 
them so that they may not light up the dofonoe as well as the attack. 


Bkiokhouiee aie familiar to the public fioin the part they played 
in the South African War of 1899^19084 In the ddhlaanloaed 
permanent fortification they were used as Iceepe in such 
positions as ra-entormg places of arms and built of r”"* 
masonry. Stone blockhousee have long been used hi the 
Balkans for frontier outposts ; they are sometimes built erucifona, 
90 as to get some flanking defence. In the form of bullet-proof log* 
cabins they have played a great part m warfare between pionees 
settlers and savages. 
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Fxo, 93,-*-Abatls, 

Wire may be used as a high or hw entanglAmeni or as a fence or 
trip wire or eencealed obstacle. The usual form of htgh wire entangle - 
ment consists of several xows of stout stakes 4 or 5 ft long, dnviu 
firmly into tin gioiind about 6 ft apart, and connected honzontally 
and diagontilJy with barbed wire, 

Palisadts are still used, and need no description They wore 
formerly olt< n made buUet-prooi, but this is no longer possible 
J rat set are sildom heard of now, though they may appear occasion I 
.illy in a modified form They wem much used in connexion with 

ihip ditches, and are palisades placed j 

so as to project horizontally from the 
( scarj), or sloping forward in the bottoin 
ol the ditch, Mthtary pits both drep and 
shallow (the latter, shown in tig. 95, cnlled 
trous d$ hup) are not so much used us 
formerly, because the obstacle is hardly 
worth tnc labour expended on it. Both, 
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Fig, 96, — Fougasse. 

In the iqth century blockhouses were usually designed to give 
partial protection against field aitillcry , the walls being built of 
two tlucknesses of logs with earth between them, the rool flat and 
covered with 2 or 3 It of eaith, and earth being piled agamst thi 
walls uji to the loopholes Nowadays they arc employed only in 
positions where it is not likely tliat artillery Will be brought against 
them but thi'y may be made tenable for a while even under artillery 
Are if they ate surpoimdcd by a trench and parapet. 

Blockhouses ato e£»)ecially useful for small posts protecting such 
points as ladway bnuges, whicli the enemy may attempt to destroy 
by cavalry laids Tlie essential feature is a bullet-proof loop-hded 
wall, arranged for ali-round fire, with enough mterior space for thi* 
garrison to sleep in The roof may be simply weatherproof. Some 
arrangcmciit for storing water must bo provided. Circular block- 
house s wi re vi ry popular m South Africa They were made of 
shti ts of ciwrugatea iron fastened 0 in apart on a wooden framework, 
the sjinci bitwein the shot Is being lillid with small stones The 
loop-holes win made of shcet-iiou frames inserted m the walls, 
big 97 sliows a bection of one of these blockhouses. 
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Flu 97 —Blockhouse, South Africa, 1900-1902, 

The defence of woods was formerly an important branch of field 
defences Al>atis and entanglements could readily be extemponzed, 
trunks of trees made strong breastworks, and the wood Wooda 
concealed the numbers of the defenders A wood was 
thoroforo generally considered a useful addition to a line of defence. 
It was customary to hold the front edge of the wood, the irregulantios 
of the outline bemg utilized lor frontal and flanking fire, While 
obstacles wore disposed some 50 yds. m front In a caiefully pre- 
pared position, clearings would bo made parallel to the front and 
some distance back from it, for support positions, and great attentioUL 
wais paid (m theory a 4 : least) to clearmg communications, erections, 
sigapostB^ &c , so that the defonding troops might move freely in any 
desired direction 

Woods, however, had thi ir inherent drawbacks The ground is 
hard to dig, clearing involves great labour; and communication, 
at the best, is cramped Nowadays a wood can hardly be considered 
a strong defensive eUement in a line. The front of it is an excellent 
ranging mark for artillery, and positions within tlie wood are not 
easily made, because of the difficulty of trenching, and the fact that 
no reasonable amount of timber will make a breastwork proof against 
the modem bullet Once an enemy gets a footing withm a wood, 
the position is xporc favourable to offensive than to defensive action 
If a wood has to be occupied in a line of defence, it is probable that 
m most cases the rear edge or a line slightly behind it would be the 
best to fortify, though the front edge would no doubt be held by the 
Ime at the omtset 

The defence of villages is another question wlucb has been much 
aficeted by recent improvements in artillery. Formerly villages 
were very impoftant adjuncts to a line of defence, and 

a pomts for a detach^ force to hold* There were 

alwaiys drawbacks. The preparatione kur defence entailed 
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and enclosurod, so that control and uitttod action were diflicidt. 
But the value of the ready-made protection anordbd by waHs was so 
great— and sometimes even dec<shre--lhat villages were occupied 
as a matter of coUxse. mm is.cmitMnly now changad^ but precisely 
to what extent it wiU be impossUs^ to say, uatil alter the next 
European war A village under lire is not now an ideal defensive 
positmn A sm^e shrapnel penetrating the outer wall may kiU 
ail the ocehpan^ of a room . a singfe field-howiiset sheU may 
practically rum a house At the some tune, a house or line of houses 
may (witliout any preliminary labour at all) give very good protection 
agamst shell hre to troops behind them Further, the value to the 
defence of the slightest cover, once the infantry attack has developed, 
IS so great that the rums of walls and houses occupied at the nghl 
moment may prove an impregnable stronghoid* This class of fight mg, 
however, does not properly como undisr die present heading For the 
details of the deience of walls, housgs, &c , see the oilicial Mil 
£vpneertn^ (1908) 

Entrenching under Ptre — Progress in this direction has been 
delayed by the reluctance of military authorities to add a portalde 
entrenching tool to die heavy burden airrady earned by the mfantry 
soldier h urther delay lias resulted from the attempts of enthusiastir 
inventors to produce a tool that shall weigh nothing, go cawly m the 
pocket, and be available as a pick, shovel, saw, hand-axe or cork- 
•icrew A tool that will serve mom than one use it» scMCm satisfactory 
for any 

Ihe object of entrenching under fire is to enable attackmg infantry, 
when their advance is cliccked by tlic enemy's fire, to maintain the 
„ ground they have won by extemporizing cover where 

none exists The rt<x»fl of tins was first fClt in the American 
poriMca War, and towards the close of it a small entrenching 

cover. s|jadc 22 m long and weigliing only i Jib was introduced 
by Brigadicr-Gcneral 11 \V Bcnliam inlo tin Army of the i'otomac 
Since that lime n great number of patterns hai c been tried, including 
shovel, trowel and adze types Iho most popular of these has liecn 
the Lmnomann spade, which is used by most coni mental armies 
and by the Japanese The Austnan form of this tool is a rectangular 
bpade witlx straight handle 1 he length over all is a little less than 
20 in Tlie blade is 8 in long by 0 wide One side of it has a saw 
edge, and the other a cutting edge For carriage, the blade is entlosod 
in a leather case, which is strap|)ed to tiie pack or the waist-biiit 
In the Bntisli army the \\ aJJUco combined pick and shovel was used 
Xoi some time, but was eventually dropped IhiTC was always great 
doubt wlictiier the utility of a portable entrenching tool was such as 
to lubtily the mconvemenco caused to the soldier m carrying it 
But the experience of the Russo-Japanese War seems to hasti finally 
est.iblibhcd tlie necessity of it, and also the fact that it must generally 
be used lying down h or this purpose and for convenience m carrymg 
it on the person, a very light short-handled tool is required 

Tlio soldier lying down cannot attempt to dig a trench, but can 
make a httle hole by hib aide as he Ues, .md put the earth in front of 
his head A method introduced by the Japanese ib that at each check 
in the advanc t thi front line should do thK, and, as they go forward, 
the supporting lines m succession sliould imiirovc the cover thus 
comnumei d 

There art few things tdiat soldiers deslilce more, in the way of 
teaming, than trcnchwork For men unused to it, it is tiring and 
j , tedious woik, and it is difficult lor them to realize its 
iniportance At the same time it is a commonplace of 
recent history that men who have bien lu action a few 
times develop a great affection for tte** shovel The need of trenches 
grows witli the giowth of firearms, and the latest Icatun of modtin 
tactics lb the use of them in attack as well as m defence The 
observation has often been made — with what truth as a general 
pr^sition wc cannot here discuss— tfiat modera-baltles tend mon 
and more to resemble a siege The weaker side, it is said, entrenches 
itself the other liombards and attacks After gaming as much 
giound as tliey can, the attackmg troops wait ior nightfall and 
entrench, perhaps making a further aclvanct and entrenchment 
before dawn In the last stage the attack might even be reduced 
to gaming ground by sapping. In open and featureless ground, 
where the rifle and gun have lull play, the tiench i« to the modem 
soldier very much what the breast-plate was to the man-at-arms, 
an absolute essential 

most important point m eonnnxion w ith modem field fortifica- 
tion IS the effect on lioth sttategy and tactics of tlie increased resisting 
power of the defence A small force well entrenched can check the 
frontal attack of a very much larger force, and while holding its 
position can make itself felt o\''er a wider radius than ever lieforc 
This must needs have a marked eflect on strategy, and it is quite 
possible to foresee such an ulUmale triumph of field fortification 
ae that one force ahoold succeod m snrscnnding another stnoniger 
than itself, and by entrenching prevent tiie latter from breaking out 
and compel its surrender, 

VI. COWCltfSIOK 

lu facing the bistoi^' of tfaa sc&eiuco o£ foiitificatiaii and in 
OKUUung the practice of our own tune it bag been necessaif fo 


dwell chiefly on the material meaaa of defence and attack 
The human element has had to be almost ignored. But here 
comes m the paradox^ that the material means arc after all the 
least important element of defence Certainly it is inconceivable 
that the designer of a fortress should not try to make it as strong 
as IS consistent widi the object m view and the means at his 
disposal And yet while engineers in all ages have sought eagerly 
for strength and refinements of strength, the fact remains that 
the best defences recorded m history owed little to the builder's 
art The splendid defence in 1667 of Caudm, whose enceinte, 
of ^rly Itaiian design, was already obsolete but whose capture 
cost the 'I'lirks xoo,ooo men , the three years’ defence of Ostend 
in 160X ; the holding of Arcot by Clive, are instances that present 
themselves to the memory at once The very weight of the odds 
against them sometimes calls out the best qualities of the 
defenders , and the man when at his best is worth many times 
more than the rampart behind which he fights. But it woukl be a 
poor dependence dehberatcly to make a place weak m order to 
evoke ^cse qualities. One cannot be sure that the garrison 
will rise to the occasion^ and the weakness of the place has very 
often l5«en found an excuse for giving it up with httle or no 
resistance 

Very much depends on the governor Hence the French 
saving, “ lant vaut Thomme , tant vaut la place ” Among modern 
men we think of Todleben (not governor, but the soul of the 
defence) at Sevastopol, Fenwick Willinmb nt Kars, Dcnfert- 
Rochereau at Belfort, and Osman Pasha at Plevna The sieges 
of the i6tli and 17th centuries offer many instances m which 
the event turned absolutely on the pcisonal qualities of the 
governor, in some cases istingiiished by courage, skill and 
foresight, in others by incapacity, cowardice or treachery. 
The reader is referred to Carnot's Defmse des places fortes for a 
most interesting summary of such cases, one or two of which 
are quoted below 

Naarden WcW besieged by the prince of Orange m Stpfiember 
1673 and defended by Philippe dc Prot6, sieur Dupas, The 
duke of Luxemburg visited the place some hours 
before it was mvested, and arranged with Dupas to 
relieve him as soon as he had collected his cavalrv ueUoct. 
But the governor lost his head when he saw the enemy 
encamped round the place, and surrendered it Ixjforc he had even 
lost the covered way He was subsequently tned by a council of 
war and sentenced to be degraded before the troops and im- 
prisoned for life. The reason tlie court gave for not condeimung 
him to death was that they could find no regulation which 
condemned a man to loss of life for Ix^ing a coward. (At that 
period the decapitation of a governor who was considered to 
liave failed in his duty was not uncommon ) This man, however, 
was not wanting m physical courage He was in prison at Grave 
when It was besieged a year later, obtained leave to servo as a 
volunteer m the defence, fought well and was killed. 

A similar case occurred in the English Civil War In 1645 the 
young governor of the royal post at Bletchingdon House was 
entertaining a party of ladies from Oxford, when Cnnnwell 
appeared and summoned him to surrender The attacking force 
had no firearm more powerful tlian a carbme, but the governor, 
overawed by Cromwell's personality, yielded Qiarles I , who 
was usually merciful to Im officers, caused this governor to be 
shot 

A defence of another kmd was that of Quilleboeuf m 1502. 
Henry IV bad occupied it and ordered it to be fortified. Before 
the works bad been weR begun, Mayenne sent 5000 men to retake 
It BcUegarde undertook its defence, with ii«; soldiers, 45 
gentlemen and a few inhabitants. He had ammumtion but not 
much provisions. With these forces and a line of defence a 
league m length, be sustained a siege, beat off an. assault on the 
17& day, and was relieved immediately afterwards The 
rdievmg forces were astonished to find thait he bad be^ defend- 
ing not a fortified town bat a viUage, with a ditch which, in the 
pl^es where it had been begun, xneasured no more than 4 ft. 
wide and deep. 

At t^t perjod the busmess aspect of siege warfare already 
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alluded to had been recognized, but many commanders retained 
t^e old spirit of chivalry in theif reluctance to say the ** loth 
word.” The gallant Marshal d^Essi, who feared nothing but the 
idea of dying m his bed, was lying ill at his country house when 
he was sent for by the king* He was ordered to take command 
at Th^rouanne, then threatened by Charles V , and made his 
farewell with these words, which remind us somewliat of Grenville 
“ Sire, jem*yenvais done de bon et loyal coeur , mais j’aiouidire 
quo la place e$t mal envitaiU^e, non pas seulement ^urvue de 
palles, de tranches, ni de hottes pour remparer et remuer la 
terre ; mais lors, quand entendrez que Th^rouanne est prise, 
dites hardiment que d’Ess^ est gu6n de sa jaunisse et mort ” 
And he made good his word, for he was killed at the breach by 
a shot from the arquebus of a Spanish soldier 
Sometimes the ardour of defence inspired the whole body of 
the inhabitants Fine examples of this are the defences of 
Rochelle (i6i7) and Saint-Jean de Lone (1636), but these are too 
long to quote We may, however, mention Livron, which is 
curious In iS74 Henry III sent one of his favourites. Saint 
I^ry Ecllegarde, against the Huguenots m the Dauphin 4 . Being 
entrusted with a good army, this gentleman hoped to achieve 
some distmrtion He began by attacking the little town of 
Livron, which had no garrison and was defended only by the 
inhabitants. But he was repulsed in three assaults, and the 
women of the town conceived such a contempt for him that they 
came in crowds to empty their slops at the breach by way of 
insult This annoyed him very much, and he ordered a fresh 
assault The women alone sustained this one, repulsed it 
lighthcartcdly, and the siege was raised 
The history of siege warfare has more in it of human interest 
than any other branch of military history It is full of the 
Areot personal element, of the nobility of human endurance 
and of dramatic surprises And more than any battles 
in the open field, it shows the great results of the courage of men 
fighting at bav Think of Clive at Arcot With 4 officers, 120 
Europeans and 200 sepoys, with two 1 8-pounders and 8 lighter 
guns, he held the fort against 150 Europeans and some 10,000 
native troops ** Tlie fort ” (savs Orme) “ seemed little capable 
of sustaining the impending siege Its extent was more than a 
mile m circumference The walls were m many places ruinous., 
the rampart too narrow to admit the firing of artillery , the 
parapet low and slightly built , several of the towers were 
decayed, and none of them capable of receiving more than one 
piece of cannon , the ditch was in most places f(»rdable, in others 
dry and in some choked up,” These feeble ramparts were 
commanded almost everywhere by the enemy’s m isketry from 
the houses of the city outside the fort, so that the defenders were 
hardly able to show themselves without being hit, and much 
loss was suffered in this way Yet with his tiny garrison, which 
numbered alwut one man for every 7 yds. of the enclosure, 
Clive sustained a siege of 50 days, ending with a really severe 
assault on two large open breaches, which was repulsed, and 
after which the enemy hastily decamj^ed 
Such feats as this make arguments about successive lines of 
defence and the fiecessity of keeps seem verv barren History, 
as far as the writer knows, shows no instances where successive 
lines have been held with such brilliant results 
Clive’s defence of his breaches, which by all the then accepted 
rules of war were untenable, brings us to another point which has 
been already mentioned, namely, that a garrison might honour- 
ably make terms when there was an open breach in their mam 
line of defence This is a question upon which Carnot delivers 
himself very strongly in endeavouring to impress upon French 
officers the necessity of defence to the last moment Speaking of 
Cormontaingne’s imaginary Journal of the Attack of a Fortress 
(which is carried up to the 35th day, and finishes by the words 
“ It is now time to surrender ”), he says with great scorn • ” Crillon 
would have cried, ‘ It is time to begin fighting ' He would have 
said as at the siege of Quillebceuf, ‘ Crillon is within, the enemy 
IS without’ Thus when Bayard was defending the shattered 
walls of M^zi&res, M de Cormontaingnc, if he had been there, 
would have said, * It is time to surrender ’ Thus when Guise 


was repairing the breaches of Metz under the redoubled fire of 
the enemy, M. de Cormontaingnc, if he had been there, would 
have said, ’ It is tune to surrender.’ ” Carnot of course allows 
that Cormontaingnc was personally brave. His scorn is for the 
accepted principle, not for the man. 

It IS interesting to contrast with this passage some remarks 
by Sir John Jones, made m answer to Carnot’s book. He says 
in the notes to the second volume of the Journals 
of the Sieges in Spam ** When the breach shall be 
pushed properly forward, if the governor insists upon 
the ceremony of his last retrenchment being stormed, 
as by so doin^ he spills the blood of many brave men without a 
justifiable object, his life and the lives of the garrison should be 
made the forfeit A system enforced by terror must be counter- 
acted by still greater terror. Humanity towards an enemy m 
such a case is cruelty to one’s own troops. . . . The principle to 
be combated is not the obligation to resist behind the breach — 
for where there is a good retrenchment the bastion should he 
disputed equally with the counter-guard or the ravelin and can 
as safely be so — but the doctrine that surrender shall not take 
place when successful resistance becomes hopeless ” 

Carnot’s word is ” fight to the last ” Sir John Jones says the 
commander has no right to provoke further carnage when 
resistance is hopeless. The question of course is. When is resist- 
ance hopeless ^ Sir John Jones’s reputation loaves little doubt 
that if he had been commanding a fortress on British soil he 
would not have thought resistance hopeless as long as there 
was anything whatever left to defend The reason why these 
two men of similar temper are found in opposition is cjuitc 
simple When Carnot wrote, the French army occupied most 
of the important fortresses of Europe, and it was to the interest 
of the emperor that if attacked they should be held to the last 
moment, in order to cause the enemy as much delay and loss 
as possible Jones, on the other hand, was one of the engineers 
who were engaged in besieging those fortresses, and his argu- 
ments were prompted by sympathy for his own countrymen 
whose lives were sacrificed by the prolongation of such resistance. 

A century has passed since Carnot and Jones wrote, and the 
ideas in which they had been educated were those of the pre- 
Napoleoiiic era In the i8th century fortresses were many, good 
roads few, and campaigns for the most part leisurely To the 
European nations of that time, inheritors of a perennial statc’^ 
of war, the idea of concentrating the national lesourccs on a 
'‘hort and dec isnT campaign had not occurred The ** knock-out 
blow ” had not been invented All these conditions are now 
so changed that new standards must be and indeed Lave been 
set up, both for the defence of places and the general employment 
of fortification 

As regards the conduct of the defence, the massacre of a 
garrison as a penalty for holding out too long would meet with 
no sympathy m the present day On the other hand, the issue 
of modern wars is worked out so rapidly that if a fortress is well 
defended, with the advantage of the present weapons, there is 
always a chance of holding out till the close of the war If the 
place is worth holding, it should as a rule be held to the bitter 
end on the chance of a favourable turn in affairs , moreover, 
the maintenance of an important siege under modern conditions 
imposes a severe strain on the enemy and immobilizes a large 
number of his troops 

In concluding this article some elementary considerations 
in connexion with the use of permanent defences may be noticed, 
though the general question of strategic fortification 
1$ outside Its scope The objects of fortification differ, 
as has been shown, from age to age In former times tenets, 
a peaceful people exposed to the raids of piratical 
Norsemen might find their refuge tower essential , later, a robber- 
baron might look on his castle as so much capital invested , 
a wealthy medieval town might prove the value of its walls 
more than once in a generation ; a country without a standing 
army might gam time for preparation by means of fortresses 
barnng the roads acioss the frontier But how does the ciuestion 
stand to-day among European countries which can mobilize 
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their full fighting strength at a few hours* notice ? It can only 
be answered when the circumstances of a particular country are 
examined. 

1 ! we assume such an impossible case as that of two nations 
of equal fightmg strength and equal resoisrces standmg ready 
TheuM9 ^ defend a common frontier, and that the 

4mdabuB§ theatre of war presents no difficulties on either side, 
ofAirfo then the use of permanent fortifications, merely as 
an adjunct to military strength, is wrong. Fortresses 
do not decide the issue of a campaign , they can only mfiuence 
It It is better, therefore, to put all the money the fortress would 
have cost, and all the man-^wer that its maintenance implies, 
mto the increase and equipment of the active army For the 
xate of the fortress must depend ultimately on the result of the 
operations of the active armies Moreover, the very assumption 
that resources on both bides are equal means that the nation 
which has spent money on permanent fortifications will have 
the smaller active army, and therefore condemns itself beforehand 
to a defensive role 

This general negation is only useful as a corrective to the 
tendency to over-fortify, for such a case cannot occur In 
practice there will always be occasion for some use of fortification 
A mountain range may lend itself to an economical defence 
by a few men and some inexpensive barrier forts A nation may 
have close to its frontier an important strategic centre, such as a 
railway junction, or a town of the first manufacturing importance, 
which must be protected In such a case it may be necessary 
to guard against accidents by means of a fortress Again, if one 
nation is admittedly slower in mobilization than the other, 
It may be desirable to guard one portion of the frontier by 
fortresses so as to force invasion into a district where concentra- 
tion against it is easiest 

As for the defence of a capital, this cannot become necessary 
if It stands at a reasonable distance from the frontier until the 
active armies have arrived at some result If the fighting 
strength of the country has been practically destroyed, it is not 
of much use to stand a siege in the capital There tan be but 
one end, and it is better, as business men say, to cut losses 
If the fightmg strength is not entirely destroyed and can be 
recruited within a reasonable time, say two or three months, 
then It appears that under modem conditions the capital might 
be held for that time by means of extemporized defences 
The question is one that can only be decided by going into the 
circumstances of each particular case 

The case of a weak country with powerful and aggressive 
neighbours is in a different category If she stands alone she 
will be eaten up in time, fortifications or no fortifications , but 
if she can reeJeon on assistance from outside, it may be worth 
while to expend most of the national resources on permanent 
defences 

These hypothetical cases have, however, no value, except as 
illustrations to the most elementary arguments The actual 
problems that soldiers and statesmen have to consider are too 
complex to be dealt with in generalities, and no mere tre*^tise 
can supply the place of knowledge, thought and practice. 
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FORTLAGE, KARL (i8o6-r88r) German philosopher, was 
bom at Osnabruck After teaching m HeideUierg and Berlin, 
he became professor of philosophy at Jena (1846), a post which he 
held till his death Of^mally a follower of Hegel, he turned to 
Fichte and Beneke with whose insistence on psychology as 
the basis of all philosophy he fully agreed The fundamental idea 
of his psychology is impulse, which combines representation (which 
presupposes consciousness) and feeling (* e. pleasure) Reason 
IS the highest thing m nature, ue is divine in its nature, (iod i^ 
the absolute Ego and the empirical egos are his instruments 

Fortlage's chief works are Genetische Geschichte d Philos sett 
Kant (Leipzig, 1852) , System d Piych als empmsche Wissenschaft 
(2 vols , Leipzig, 1855) , DarsUllung und Kfitth der Beweise ftlr dai 
Daietn Gottes (Heidelberg, 1840) , Beitrdge sur Psych als Wtssen- 
schaft (Leipzig, 1875) 

FORT LEE, a borough of Bergen county. New Jersey, U S A., 
in the N E. part of the state, on the W bank of the Hudson 
river, opposite the northern part of New York City Pop (1905, 
state census) 3433 It is connected with the neighljounng towns 
and cities by electric railways, and by ferry with New York City, 
of which It IS a residential suburb The main part of the borough 
lies along the summit of the Palisades ; north of Fort Lee is an 
Interstate Palisades Park Early in the War of Independence the 
Americans erected here a fortification, first called Fort Constitu- 
tion but later renamed Fort I.ee, m honour of General ( harles Lee 
llic name of the fort was subsequently applied to the \illage that 
grew up in its vicinity From the T5th of September until the 20th 
of November 1776 Fort Lee was held by Gen Nathanael Greene 
with a garrison of 31^00 men, but the capture by the Bntish of 
Fort Washington on the opposite bank of the river and the 
crossing of the Hudson by Lord Cornwallis with ^ooo men made 
it necessary for Greene to abandon this post and join Washmgton 
m the famous “ retreat across the Jerseys An attempt to 
recapture Port I..ee was made by General Anthony Wayne m 
1780, but was unsuccessful On the site of the fort a monument, 
designed by Carl E Tefft and consisting of heroic figures of a 
Continental trooper and drummer boy, was erected m 1908. 
The borough of Port Lee was incorporated in 1904 

FORT MADISON, a city and the county-seat of Lee county, 
lowd, U S A , on the Mississippi river, in the S E corner of the 
state, and about 20 m S W of Burlington Pop (1890) 7901 , 
(1900) 9278, of whom 835 were foreign-born ; (state census, 1905) 
8767 Fort Madison is served by the Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
P 4 (which has repair shops here) and tlie Chicago, Burlington 
& Quincy railways The city has various manufactures, including 
canned goods, chairs, paper and farm implements; the value 
of its factory product in 1905 was $2,378,892, an increase of 
50 8 % over that of 1900. Fort Madison is the seat of one of 
Iowa's penitentiaries A stockade fort was erected on the site 
of the city in 1808, but was burned in 1813. Permanently 
settled m 1833, Fort Madison was laid out as a town m 1836, 
and was chartered as a city in 1839 

FORTROSE (Gaelic for iWots, ** the wood on the promontory ”), 
a royal and police burgh, and seaport of the county of Ross 
and Cromarty, Scotland Pop (1901) 1179 It is situated 
on the south-eastern coast of the peninsula of the Black Isle, 
8 m due N N E of Inverness, 26J m by rail It is the terminus 
of the Black Isle branch of the Highland railway , there is com- 
munication by steamer with Inverness and also with Port 
George, 2\ m distant, by ferry from Chanonry Ness Pbrtrose 
consists of the two towns of Roscmarkie and Jianonry, about i 
m apart, which were united into a free burgh by James II in 
1455 created a royal burgh m 1590 It is a place of consider- 
able antiquity, a monastery having been established m the 6th 
century by St Moluag, a fnend of Columlia’s, and St Peter's 
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chtirdi buflt in the 8th centuty. In 1134 Dark! I mMitnted 
the bishopric of Ro$s^ with its seat here, and the towh acqtuted 
some fame for its school of theology and law. The cathedral 
IS believed to have been founded in 1330 by the countess of Rosa 
(her canopied tomb, against the chancel wall, still exists) and 
finished in 1485 by Abbot IVaser, whose previous residence ^ 
Melrose is said to account for the I^erjienoicular features of his 
portion of the work. It was Early Decorated in styk, cmcxfowi 
m plan, ami bulk of rod sandstone, but all that is left am the 
south aides of the nave ami the chancel, with tbe ebapter^house, 
a two-storeyed structure, stamluig apart near the north-eastern 
corner. The cathedral and Ivdiop's palace were destroyed by 
order of Crofnwdl, who us(d the stones for his great fort at 
Invernoss. Another relic of the pii 6 t survives in the beU of 14^- 
'Fhese rdbes form the chief object of interest m the town, buit 
other builduigs loclude the ac^emy and the Black Isle com- 
bination poorhousc. The town is an agricukural centre of some 
consequence, and the harbour is kept m repair. Rosemarkie, 
in tlie churchyard of which is an ancient Okie cross, is much 
resorted to for sea-bathing, and tiiere is a golf course in Chanonry 
Ness The iHjrgh belong to the Inverness district group of 
parliamentaiy burghs 

FORT SGOTT, a city and the county-scat of Bourbon county, 
Kansas, U.S A., 0x1 the Marmaton river, about 100 m S. of 
Kansas City, Missouri Pop (1880) 5372, (1890) 11,946, 
(1900) 10,322, of whom 1205 were negroes , (1906, estunaU^) 
12,633. It IS the piomi of iU/tx?rsection of the Kajasas City, Port 
Scott & Memphis (ht Louis & San I^anciaca system), the 
Missouri, Kansas ft Texas, and the Missouri Pacii^ railways, 
and has in ocNSsequence a large trafBc I'hc aty is built ou a 
rolling plant. Anaong its lastituOocia are an Epworth liouse 
(rSgy, Mercy hospital (1889), the Goodlander home, and a 
Carnegie library Near the (ily there is a national ccinctory. 
Port Scott is m the midst of the K«iAsaB mineral fklds, and its 
trade m bitUBimooe tool is es|iecially important Budding 
stones, cement rock, clays, oil and gas, lead and zme are aLo 
found lA the neighbouibood An excellent white sulpibur water 
IS procured from artesian wells about 800 ft deep, and there is 
a mineral-water bath house Tbe city is also a trading centre 
for a nch farming region, and is a horse and mule xaarkei of 
consideraible importance. Among its manufactures are mat- 
tresses, syrup, bricks, potteiy, cement ami foundiy products 
In 1905 the total value of the city's factoty product was 
$1,349,026, beuig an increase of 89 % suioe i9Qa The city 
owns and operates its waterworks The fort after wluch the 
city IS named was establndied by the Federal govensn»cnt m 1842, 
at a time when the whole of eastern Kansas was stdl jxircelkd 
out among Indian tribes; it was aihandoued ui 1855. The 
town was platted m 1857, and Fort Scott was diartered as a 
city in i860 

PORT SMITH, a city and the county-scat of Sebastian county, 
on the extreme W. border of Arkansas, U S.A , lying about 
440 ft above sea-kvel, on the S bank of tbe Arkansas river, 
at Its junction with the Poteau, and at the point where the 
Arkansas bre^ through the Boston mountains Pop (1890) 
11,311 , (1900) 11,587, of whom 2407 were of nqgro descent and 
684 were foreign-born, (estimated, 1906) 13,505. Transporta- 
tion IS afforded by the river and by six railways, tbe bt Lpuis & 
San Francisco, the St Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern, the 
Arkansas Central, the Fort Smith & Western^ the Midland Valley 
and the Kansas City SouUiera. A belt Une round the business 
centre of the city facilitates freight transfers Some of the 
business streets are unusually broad, and the streets in tbe 
residential district are well shaded Fort Smith is the business 
centre of a fine agncultural country and of the Arkansas coal 
and natural gas region. It has extensive wholesale jobbing 
interests and a large miscellaneous trade, partly m its own 
manufactures, among which are cotton and timber products, 
chairs, mattresses and other furniture, wagons, brooms and 
bricks In 1905 the total value of thie factory product was 
^ increase of 66*d% smee 1900 The puLbe 
sch^ls have a rich endowment ; the proceeds of lands (about 
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KMs aoes) once bebngiiig to the local mibtaiy reservatio% 
whicfa^-*-'eaB6ept the port accnixied by a naticmal cemeteiy— was 
given by Congress to the city in 1884 Near the centre of the 
city are a Oa&ohc academy, convent and mfirmaiy , and there 
IS a Carnegie library^ A United States army post was established 
here in 1817 ; the towoi was fasd out in 1821 , and the county 
was created in 1851. Fort Smith was mcorpomted as a town in 
1842, and was chaitetied as a city m 1845. AS transportation 
was by river and wagon until 1876, when the railway was 
completed from Little Rotk. The military post, m earlier years 
the chief depdt for the westecn forts, was abandoned in 1871. 
Dimng the Civil War Fbrl Smith was strongly m sympathy with 
the CMcderacy The fort was seised by state troops m April 
x86i, and was reocctrpied by tbe Union forces in September 
1863 There was considerable unrest due to border '' bush-* 
whacking’* throughout the war, and several skirmishes took 
|)lace hm m 1864. The area of the city was more than doubted 
in 1904^ 

FORTUNA (Fori une), an Italian goddess of great antaquUy, 
hut appementiy not native at Rome, where, according to universal 
Roman troddjoaa, she was mtrodiiced by tbe king Servius Tullius 
os Fors Fortuna, and established in a temple on the Etruscan 
side of the Tiber outside the nty, and also under other titles in 
other sbnnes. In Lalmm she had two famous places cl worship^ 
one at Praenestc, where there was an oracle of Fifriutia primgema 
(the fint-bom), frequented especially by women who, as we may 
suppose, desired to know the fortunes of thcar children or their 
own fortune in child-birth , the otlier at Antium, well known 
from Horace's ode (i 35) It is highly probable that Fortuna 
was never a deit)' of the abstract idea of chance, but represented 
the hopes and fears of men and especially of women at difierent 
stages of their life and experience , thus we find her worshipped 
as time went on under numerous cuk-titles, such as m^iehns, 
mrdit, hujusce diet, equisiris, redux, die., which connected her 
supposed powers with indtviditals, groups of individuate^ or 
particular occasions Gradually she became more or less closely 
identified with the Gr Ti»x^> and was represented on coins, Sic., 
with a ccimocopiae as the giver of prosperity, a rudder Ob Uie 
cnntndter of destinies, and with a wheel, or standing on a ball, 
to indicaite the uncertainty of fortune In this semi^reok form 
she came to lie worshipped over tl&e whole empife, and Dmy 
(N ii u. 22) dodorcs that in his day slie was invoked m aJJ 
places and every hoar She even became identified with Uis, 
and as Panthea was supposed to combine the attributes of all 
other deities 

Tlxe host accouBKt of tlus dif^crult suhiect is to bu fomid la RoflOlMr'o 
Myikelopctd , k.ee dteo WiSbowa, lUhgMm und KmHus 

der Rtimeiti p 20O loU, (W. W, F,'*') 

FOBTUlTATIARUfib ATlLllKSb Latin grammarian, flourished 
m ilie 4th century ad He was the author of a treatise on 
metres, ck^ckiated to one of his pupds, a youth of senatorial lank, 
who desired to be instructed in the Horatian metres. The 
manuei opens with a discussion of the fimdamcntal ideas of 
metre anci the chief rules of prosody, and ends with a detailed 
analysis of the metnes of Horace. The chief authorities used 
are Caesms Bassus and the Latin adaptation by Juba the 
granunarlan of the Tcxi'^ of Heliodorus. Fortunatianus being a 
common name m the AIncan provinces, it is probable that the 
avthor was a counWyroon of Juba, Tbventianus Mautus and 
Victormus 

Editions of the Ars,uk H. Keal, Grammatic$ LaitfUf vi , and separately 
by han (1885}. 

PORTUNATURv the legendary hero of a popular European 
chap-book. He was a native, says tbe story, of Famagusta in 
( yprus, and meeting the goddess of Fortune in a forest received 
from hsr a puese which was continually replenished as often as 
he drew from it. With this he wandei^ tinough many lands, 
and at Cairo was thb guest of the sultan. Among the treasures 
which the eultan showed him was an old napless hat which had 
the poivwer of transporting its wearer to any place he desired. 
Of this hat he feloniously possessed hsmself, and returned to 
Cypnxs, where he led a luxurious life. On his death he left the 
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pttrae and the hut to hie sons Ampedo and Andekttia^; but they 
imt jealous of each other, and by thrir recklessness and folly 
soon fell on evil days. The motel df the story is obvious : men 
should desire reason and wisdoOi before all the treasures of the 
world. In its full form the history of Fortunatus occupies m 
Karl Simrock’s Dte deutschen Volhshucht^, vol. ui , upwards of 
158 pages. The scene is continually sh3fted---#rein Cyjptus to 
Flanders, from Flanders to London, from London to J^ance ; 
and a large number of secondary characters af^ar. The style 
and allusions indicate a comparatively modem date for the 
authorship , but the nucleus of the legend can be traioed back 
to a much earlier period. The stories of Jonathas and the three 
jewels m the Ge&ia Romanmum^ of the emperor Fredearidk and 
the three precious stones in the Cmio aniuhe, of the 

Mazm of Khorassan m the Thousand and one iVigto, and the 
flying scaffold m the Bahaf Danush, have all a certaan similarity 
Tbe earliest known edition of the German text of Fortunatus 
appeared at Augsburg in 1509, and the modem German in- 
vestigators are disposed to regard this as the origmal form 
Inmimerable versions occur m French, Italian, Dutch and 
English The story was dramatized by Hans Sachs in 1553, 
and by Thomas Dekker m 1600, and the lattcr’e cornedy 
appeared in a German translation in En^iscke Kontodten und 
Tragodten, 1620 Ludwig Tieck has utilizod the legend in his 
Phantasns, and Adalbert von Chamisso m his Peter Scblemthl . 
and T.udwig Uhland left an unfinished narrative poem entitled 
“ Fortun.itiis and his Sons ” 

See Dr Fr W V Schmidt's Fortunivhts uni setne Sdhne, eut$ 
Zauber-Tragodte, von 7 'homus Decker^ nukt eiuem Anhangt &c (Berlin, 
1819) , Joseph Johann Gpircs, Pts deuUchen VolksbUohe* (1S07) 

FORTUNATUS, VENANTIUS HONQRIUS CLEMEMTIAN^US 

(^30^609), bishop of Poitiers, and the oluef Latin poet of lus tune, 
was bom near Ceneda in Treviso in ^30 He studied at Milan 
and Ravenna, witli the special object of excelling as arhetoncian 
and poet, and in 565 he jonamoyod to Irancc, wfiere he was 
received with much favour at the court oi Sigbert, king of 
Austrasia, whose marriage wvth Brunhild ho celebrated in an 
etnthoLamtum After remaining a year or two at tlie court of 
Sigbert he tVcivclled m various parts of Fmnce, vistting pwsons 
of distinction, and composing short pieces of poetry on an) 
subject that occurred to him At Poitiers he VLstted Queen 
Radegunda, who lived tliere in retireimcnt, and slue usduced turn 
to piolong his Slav in the city indefinitely Here he also enjoyed 
the friendship of the famous Gregory of Tours and other eminent 
ecclesiastics lie was elected bishop of Poitiers m 399, and 
died about 609. The later poems of Fortunatus were collected 
in II books, and consist of hymns (including the Vexilla regis 
prodeunt, Englished by J. M Neale as Ibe royal baeipcrs 
forward go *'), epitaphs, poetical epistles, and verses in hoxsour 
of his patroness Radegunda and her sister Agnes, the abbess exf 
a nunnery at Poitiers. He also wrote a large poem m 4 books 
m honour of St Martin, and several lives of the saints in prose 
Ills prose IS stiff and mcchameal, but most of his poetiy has an 
easy rhythmical flow 

An edition of the work*? of FortnnaOiin was pubbshed by C, Brower 
at Fulda in 1603 (auid ed, Mams, 1^)17) Ihc edition of M A 
Lwsclu ( 1^01x10,1785) was aftei wards repnntul in Mignc’s Patrologtae 
cursiis complUus^ vol Kxxvm See the edition by Leo and Krusch 
(^Berlin, 1881 1885) There are French lives by Nisard (1880) and 
Leroux (1885) 

FORTUNE, ROBERT (i8i3“i88o), Scottish botanist and 
traveller, was born at Kclloe in Berwickshire on the 16th of 
Scfitember 1813 He was employed m the botanical garden at 
Edinburgh, and afterwards in the Royal Horticultural Society^ 
garden at Qiiswick, and upon the termination Of the Chinese 
War in 1842 was sent out by the Society to coiiect plants m 
China His travels resulted m the ikltroductioA to Europe of 
many beautiful flowers ; but another journey, undertaken m 
1848 on behalf of the East India Company, had much more 
important consequences, occatipiiing the successful introduction 
into India of the tea-plant In itubsequent journeys he visited 
Formosa and Japan, described the culture of the silkworm and 
the manufacture of nee paper, and introduoed many tm$, 


sfambs and flowers now generally cultivAfed m Eunipa. Tbo 
mcidents of his travels were related m a succession of interesting 
books He died in London on the 13th of April 1880. 

FORTUNY, MARIANO JOSE MARIA BERNARDO (1858- 
1874), Spanish painter, was bom at Reus on the nth of June 
183S, His parents, who were m poor circumstances, sent bun 
for education to the primary school of his native town, where he 
received some instruction in the rudimesnts of art. When he was 
twelve years old kis parents died and he came under the care of 
his grandfather, who, though a joiner by trade, had made a 
collection of wax figures, with which he was travtlling horn 
town to town In the workung of this show the boy took an active 
part, modelhng and painting many of the figures , and two years 
later, when he reached Barcelona, the deverness of his liandiwork 
made so much impression on some people in ajuihonly there that 
they induced the muniapahty to make him an allowunc'e of 
forty-two francs monthly, so that he might be enabled to go 
through a systematic course of study. He entered the Academy 
of Barcelona and worked there for four years undei (laudio 
Ixirenzale, and m March 1B57 he gained a scholarship that 
entitled him to complete his studies m Rxime Then followed 
a period of more than two years, dunng which he laboured 
steadily at copaes of the old pictunes to which he liad access at 
Rome To this period an end was put by the outbreak of the 
war between Spam and tho emperor of Morocco, as Fortuny 
was sent by the authorities of Borteloiia to paint the most 
sinking incidents of llic rnmiiaign The expedition lasted for 
about six months oniy, but it upcai him an impresiion that 
WAS powerful enough to effect the whole course of his subsequent 
devolopipent, and to implant permanently m his mind a pre- 
forenc>e for the glitter and brilliancy ol Alnoan colour. He re- 
turned to Spam un die summer of 1B60, and was commissioned 
by the city of Barcekma to paint a large [iscture of the capture 
of the camps of Muley-el-Abbas and Muley-el-Hamed by tbi 
Spanish army. After making a laf^gc number of studies he went 
back to Rome, and began oomposstion on a canvas fifteen 
metres long , Inil though it occupied much of \m tvne duruig 
the next fuw years, lie never finished it lie busied bimseli 
instead with a wonderful senes of pictures, mostly of no great 
siae, m which he showed an ostonisbing command over vivacities 
of technique and modulationB of oolour. He visited Pans ui 
1868 and sliortly afterwords mamed the daughter of Fedenoo 
Madrazo, the director of the royal museum at Madrid Another 
visit to Pans m 1870 waslohowed by a two years’ stay at Granada, 
hut then ho returned to Rome, where be died somewhat suddenly 
on the 2ist of November 1874 from an attack of malarial fever, 
contracted wiule painting in the open air at Naples aod Portici m 
the summer of 1874 

Tho work whKh Fortuny aioomplished dunng his short life 
is distinguished by a superlative facihty of execution and a 
marveMons cieverness in the anrangemenl of brilliant hues, but 
the cfuahties of his art arc those that are attauxiUe by a master 
of technical resowreo rather than by a deep thmker His insight 
into subtleties of illumination was extraordinary, his dexterity 
was remarkable in the eKtreme,aiid asa ccdourist he was vivacious 
to the point of extravagance At the same tune m su<Jh pictures 
as ** La Vicaria ” and “ Choosing a Model,” and m some of lus 
Moorish subjects, like “ The Snake Charmcae ” and “ Moors 
playing with a Vulture,” he showed himseJf to be< endowed uith 
a sensitive appreciation of shades of character and a thoinug^ 
understanding of the peculiarities of a national type. His love 
qf detail was instinctive, and he chose motives that gave hsm the 
fullest opportunity of displaying bis readiness as a craftsman 

See Davilber, Fortuny^ sa vte, son ofuvre, sa cotrcspondmcCt 
(Pan‘, 1876) , C. Ynartc, Fortuny {ArUtsUs cilibres senes) 

1889). (A. L B ) 

FORT WAYNE, a city and the county-seat of Alien county, 
Indiana, U S A., 102 m NJE. of Indianapoha, at the point where 
the St Joseph and St Mary’s rivers joui. to form the Maumee 
nvw. Pop (1880) 26,880; (1890) 35 , 393 ; (19^) 
whom 6791 wece foreign-bom ; (1910, census) 63,935* It is 
served by the Cmckiiuiti, Haittilton & Dayton, the Fort Wayne, 
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Cincizuiati & Louisville, the Grand Rapids & Indiana, the Lake 
Shore & Michigan Southern, the New York, Chicago & St Louis, 
the Pennsylvania and the Wabash railways, and also by inter- 
urban electric lines. The site of the city is high (about 770 ft 
above sea-level) and level, and its land area was m 1906 a little 
more than 6 sq m The streets are laid out on a rectangular 
plan and bordered by a profusion of shade trees The city has 
several parks, including Lawton Park (31 acres), in which there 
IS a monument m honour of Major-General Henry Ware Lawton 
(1843-1899), who lived in Fort Wayne for a time, Lake Side 
Park (aa acres), Reservoir Park (13 acres), Piqua Park (i acrej, 
and Old Fort Park (I acre), which is on the site of Old Fort 
Wayne The educational institutions include the German 
Concordia Collegium (Lutheran), founded in 1839, and having 
220 students in 1908, and the state school for feeble-minded 
youth (1879) The city has a Carnegie library Fort Wavne 
is one of the most important railway centres in the Middle West, 
and several railways maintain here their principal car and repair 
shops, which add greatly to the value of its manufacturing 
industries , in iqoc; it ranked first among the cities of the state 
in the value of cars constructed and repaired by steam-railway 
companies The other manufactories include foundries and 
machine shops, iron and steel mills, knitting mills, planing mills, 
sash and door, car-wheel, electrical machmery, and woodenware 
factories and flour mills In 190:; the total value of the factory 
product of the city was $15,129,562, showing an increase of 
34*3 % sinc^ 1900 

Tlie Miami Indians had several villages in the immediate neigh 
bourhoofl, and the principal one, Kekionaga (Miami Town or 
Great Miami Village), was situated on the E bank of the St 
J oseph river, within the limits of the present city. On the E bank 
of the St Mary^s a French trading post was built about 1680 In 
1 749-17 so the French fort (Fort Miami) was moved to the E. 
bank of the St Joseph. The English occupied the fort in 1760 and 
Pontiac captured it in May 1763, after a siege of more than three 
months In 1790 the Miami villages were destroyed. In Septem- 
ber 1794 General Anthony Wayne built on the S bank of the 
Maumee river the stockade fort which was named in his honour, 
the site of which forms the present Old Fort Park By the treaty 
of Greenville, concluded by General Wayne on the 3rd of August 
T79S, a piece of land 6 sq m in area, including the tract of the 
Miami towns, was ceded to the United States, and free passage 
to Fort Wayne and down the Maumee to Lake Erie was 
guaranteed to the people of the United States by the Indians 
By the treaty of Fort Wayne, concluded by General W H 
Harrison on the 7th of June 1803, the tract about Vincennes 
reserved to the United States by the treaty of (xreenville was 
described and defined , by the second treaty of Fort Wayne, 
concluded by Harrison on the 30th of September 1809, the, 
Indians sold to the United States about 2,900,000 acres of land, 
mostly S E of the Wabash river In September 1813 Fort 
Wayne was besieged by Indians, who withdrew on the arrival, 
on the i2th of September, of General Harrison with about 2700 
men from Kentucky and Ohio The fort was abandoned on the 
19th of April 1819 and no trace of it remains The first per- 
manent settlement here was made in 1815, and the village was 
an important fur-trading depot until 1830 The opening of the 
Wabash & Erie canal m 1843 stimulated its growth. A town was 
platted and was made the county-scat in 1824 , and m 1840 
Fort Wayne was chartered as a city 

See W A Bnce, Htstorv of Fort Wayne (Ft Wajme, i868) , Jolm 
B. Dillon, History of Indiana^ from its Earliest Exploration by 
i uropeans to the Close of the Territorial Government %n iStb (Indiana- 
►^ohs, Ind , 1859) , and ('harlcs E Slocum, History of the Maumee 
Ihver Haiin, from the harliest Accounts to Organuation into 
Counties (Defiance, Ohio, 1905) 

FORT WILLIAM, the principal town of Thunder Bay district, 
Ontario, Canada, 426 m (by rail) E S.E of Winnipeg, on the 
Kamimstiquia river, about a mile from Lake Suj^rior. It 
IS the lake terminus of the Canadian Pacific railway, of the new 
^irand Trunk Pacific railway, and of several steamship lines 
Port Arthur, the terminus of the Canadian Northern railway, 
lies 4 m to the N £, Fort William contams numerous gram 


elevators, railway repair shops and docks, and has a huge export 
trade m grain and other farm produce Minerals are also 
exported from the minmg district, of which it is the centre* 
Industnes, such as saw, planmg and flour imlls, have also 
sprung up. The population was 4800 m 1901, but has since 
increased with great rapidity 

FORT WILLIAM, a police burgh of Inverness-shire, Scotlauid. 
Pop. (1901) 2087 . It lies at the north-eastern end of Loch Lihnhe, 
an arm of the sea, about 62 m S.S.W. of Inverness by road or 
canal, and was, m bygone days, one of the keys of the Highlands. 
It IS 1224 m. N.E. ol Glasgow by the West Highland railway. 
The fort, at first called Kilmallie, was built by General Monk in 
1655 to hold the Cameron men m subjection, and was enlarged 
in 1690 by General Hugh Mackay. who renamed 11 after William 
III , the burgh then being known as Maryburgh m honour of 
his queen Here the perpetrators of the massacre of Glencoe 
met to share their plunder. The Jacobites unsuccessfully 
besieged it in 1715 and 1746. The fort was dismantled in i860, 
and demolished m 1890 to provide room for the railway and the 
station. Amongst the public buildmgs are the Belford hospital, 
public hall, court house and the low-level meteorological 
observatory, constructed in 1891, which was in connexion with 
the observatory on the top of Ben Nevis, until the latter was 
closed m 1904 Its great industry is distilling, and the dis- 
tilleries, about 2 m N E , arc a familiar feature in the landscape 
Beyond the railway station stands the obelisk to the memory 
of Ewen Maclachlan (1775 “1822), the Gaelic poet, who was bom 
m the parish. Fort William is a popular tourist resort and place 
of call for the steamers passing through the Caledonian canal. 
The town is the point from which the ascent of Ben Nevis — 44 m 
ESE as the crow flies — is commonly made At Corpach, 
about 2 m N , the Caledonian canal begins, the senes of locks 
between here and Banavie — within little more than a mile — 
being known as “ Neptune’s Staircase ” Both the Lochy and 
the Nevis enter Loch Linnhe immediately to the north of Fort 
William A mile and a half from the town, on the Lochy, stands 
the grand old rum of Inverlochy Castle, a massive quadrangular 
pile with a round tower at each comer, a favourite subject with 
landscape painters Close by is the scene of the battle of the 
2nd of February 164s, in which Montrose completely defeated 
the earl of Argyll The modern castle, in the Scottish Baronial 
style, 14 m to the N E of this stronghold and farther from the 
nver, is the seat of Lord Abinger 

FORT WORTH, a city and the county-seat of Tarrant county, 
Texas, USA, about 30 m W of Dallas, on the S bank of the 
West Fork of the Trinity river Pop (i88o) 6663 , (1890) 
23,076, (1900) 26,688, of whom 1793 were foreign-bom and 
4349 were negroes, (i9io,census) 73,312 Itisservedby the 
(.hicago, Rock Island & Gulf, the Fort Worth & Denver City, 
the Fort Worth & Rio Cirande, and the St Louis, San Francisco 
& Texas of the “ Frisco ” system, the Gulf, Colorado Sc Santa 
Fe, the Houston & Texas Central, the International & Great 
Northern, the Missoun, Kansas & Texas, the St Louis South- 
Western, the Texas Sc Pacific, and the Tnnity Sc Brazos Valley 
(('olorado Sc Southern) railways Fort Worth is beautifully 
situated on a level space above the river It is the seat of Fort 
Worth University (coeducational), a Methodist Episcopal in- 
stitution, which was established as the Texas Wesleyan College 
in 1881, received its present name in 1889, comprises an academy, 
a college of liberal arts and sciences, a conservatory of music, a 
law school, a medical school, a school of commerce, and a depart- 
ment of oratory and elocution, and in 1907 had 802 students . 
the Polytechnic College (coeducational ; Methodist Episcopal, 
South), which was established m 1890, has preparatory, collegiate, 
normal, commercial, and fine arts departments and a summer 
school, and in 1906 had 12 mstructors and (altogether) 69C 
students, the Texas masonic manual training school , akmder- 
garten training school , St Andrews school (Protestant 
Episcopal), and St Ignatius Academy (Roman Catholic) There 
are several good busmess, municipal and county buildings, and 
a Carnegie library. On the 3rd of April 1909 a fire destroyed 
ten blocks m the centre of the city. Fort Worth lies m the 
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midst of a stock-raising and fertile agrictthurBl region ; there 
18 an important stod^ard and padcing estaldisfament just 
outside the city; and considerable quantities of cotton arc 
raised m the vicinity. Among the products are packed meats, 
flour, beer, trui&s, crackers, candy, paint, ice, paste, cigars, 
clothing, shoes, mattresses, woven wire beds, furniture and 
overalls , and there are foundries, iron rolling mills and tan- 
neries. In 1905 the total value of the city’s factory product 
was $5,668,391, an increase of 62*5% since 1900; Fort 
Worth in 1900 ranked fifth among the cities of the state in the 
value of Its factory product ; m 1905 it ranked fourth Fort 
Worth’s numerous railways have given it great importance 
as a commercial centre The municipality owns and operateh 
the waterworks and the electnc-lighti^ plant 

A military post was established here in 1849, being called 
first Camp Worth and then Fort Worth It was abandoned m 
1853 A settlement grew up about the fort, and the city was 
incorporated m 1873 The fort and the settlement were named 
m honour of General William Jenkins Worth (1794-1849), a 
native of Hudson, New York, who served m the War of 1812, 
commanded the United States forces against the Seminole 
Indians in 1841-1842, served under both General Taylor and 
General Scott in the Mexican War, distinguishing himself at 
Monterey (where he earned the brevet of major-general) and in 
other engagements, and later commanded the department of 
Texas In 1907 Fort Worth adopted a commission form of 
government 

FORTY, the cardinal number equal to four tens The word 
IS derived from the O. Eng fedivertig, a combination of fedwer, 
four, and ttg, an old form of ** ten,” used as a suffix, cf Icel 
iiu, Dan it, ten, and Ger vterzig, forty llie name “ The Forty ” 
has been given to various bodies composed of that number of 
members, particularly to a judicial body in ancient Athens, 
who tried small cases in the rural districts, and to a court of 
criminal jurisdiction and two civil appeal courts in the Venetian 
republic The French Academy (sec Academies) has also been 
known as ** The Forty ” or The Forty Immortals ” The 
period just before the repeal of the corn laws in the United 
Kingdom is frequently alluded to, particularly by the free trade 
school, as the “ hungry forties ” , and the “ roaring forties ” 
IS a sailor’s name for the stormy region between the 40th and 
50th latitudes N and S , but more particularly applied to the 
portion of the north Atlantic lying between those latitudes 

FORUM (Lat from forts, ” out of doors ”), in Roman 
antiquity, any open place used, like the Greek dyopd, for the 
transaction of mercantile, judicial or political business, some- 
times merely as a promenade It was level, rectangular m form, 
surrounded by porticoes, basilicas, courts of law and other 
public buildings In the laws of the Twelve Tables the word is 
used of the vestibule of a tomb (Cicero, De legibus, 11 24) , in 
H Roman camp the forum was an open place immediately beside 
the praetorium ; and the term was no doubt originally applied 
generally to the space in front of any public building or gateway. 
In Rome (q v ) itself, however, during the period of the early 
history, forum was almost a proper name, denoting the flat and 
formerly marshy space between the Palatine and Capitohne hills 
(also called Forum Romanum), which probably even during the 
regal period afforded the accommodation necessary for such 
public meetings as could not be held within the area Capitolina 
In early times the Forum Romanum was used for athletic games, 
and over the porticoes were galleries for spectators , there were 
aho shopis of various kinds But with the growth of the city 
and the increase of provincial business, more than one forum 
became necessary, and under the empire a considerable number 
of avtha (judicial) and vendta (mercantile) fora came mto 
existence. In addition to the Forum Romanum, the Fora of 
Caesar and Augustus belonged to the former class , the Forum 
boartum (cattle), kohtonum (vegetable), pt^canum (fish), 
fistonum (bread), vtnanum (wine), to the latter The Fora of 
Nerva (also called iransitonum or pervmmf because a maui road 
led through it to the Forum Romanum), Trajan, and Vespasian, 
although partly intended to facihtate the course of pubhc 


business, were chiefly erected to embeUish ^ city. The con- . 
struction of separate markets was not, however, necessarily the 
rule in the provincial fora ; thus, in Pompeii, at the north-east end 
of the forum, there was a maceUum (market), and shops for 
provisions and possibly money changers, and on the east side a 
building supposed to have been the clothworkers’ exchange, 
and at Timgi^ in North Africa (a military colony founded under 
Trajan) the whole of the south side of the forum was occupied by 
shops. The forum was usually paved, and although on festal 
occasions chariots were probably driven through, it was not a 
thoroughfare and was enclosed by gates at the entrances, of 
which traces have been found at Pompeii. When the sites for 
new towns were being selected, that for the forum was in the 
centre, and the two mam streets crossed one another close to 
but not through it At Timgad the mam streets are some 5 or 
6 ft. lower than the forum The word forum frequently appears 
in the names of Roman market towns, as, for example, m 
Forum Appii, Forum Julii {Frqus), Forum Livii (Forlt), Forum 
Sempronn {h ossotnbrone) These fora were distinguished from 
mere vut by the possession of a municipal organization, which, 
however, was less complete than that of a prefecture In legal 
phraseology, which distinguishes the forum commune from the 
forum primlepatiim, and the forum generale from the forum 
spectale, the word is practically equivalent to “ court ” or 
” jurisdiction ” 

For the fora at Home, sec Rome Archaeology, and works quoted 

FORUM APPll, an ancient post station on the Via Appia, 
43 m S E of Rome, founded, no doubt, by the original con- 
structor of the road Horace mentions it as the usual halt at 
the end of the first day’s journey from Rome, and describes it 
as full of boatmen and cheating innkeepers The presence of 
the former was due to the fact that it was the startmg-pomt of 
a canal which ran parallel to the road through the Pomptme 
Marshes, and was used instead of it at the time of Strabo and 
Horace (see Appia, Via) It is mentioned also as a halting place 
in the account of Paul’s journey to Rome (Acts xxvni 15) 
Under Nerva and Trajan the road was repaired , one inscription 
records expressly the paving with silex (replacing the former 
gravelling) of the section from Tnpontium, 4 m N.W., to Porum 
Appii , the bridge near Tnpontium was similarly repaired, and 
that at Forum Appii, though it bears no mscnption, is of the 
same style Only scanty relics of antiquity have been found 
here , a post station was placed here by Pius VI when the Via 
Appia was reconstructed (T As ) 

TORUM CLODIl, a post station on the Via Clodia, about 
23 m N.W. of Rome (not 32 m as in the Antontne Itinerary), 
situated above the western bank of the Locus Sabatmus (mod 
Lake of Bracciano), and connected with the Via Cassia at 
Vacanac by a branch road which ran round the N side of the 
lake {Ann. Inst , 1859, 43) The site is marked by the church of 
SS. Marcus, Marcianus and Liberatus, which was founded in the 
8th or 9th century a d Inscriptions mentioning the Foro- 
Clodienses have come to light on the spot , ana an inscription 
of the Augustan period, which probably stood over the door of a 
villa, calls the place Pausilypon — name justified by the beauty 
of the site 

See Nottne deglt scavi (1889), 5 , D Vaglim, tbtd (1895), 34 * 

FORUM TRAIANI (mod Fordongianus), an ancient town of 
Sardinia, on the river Thyrsus (Tirso), and a station on the 
Roman road through the centre of the island from Carales to 
Olbia and Turns Libisonis Many of its ruins have been 
destroyed since i860 The best preserved are the baths, erectec 
over hot mineral springs. The tanks for collecting the watei 
and the large central ptsetna are noteworthy The bridge over 
the Tirso has been to some extent modernized On the opposite 
bank are the scanty remains of an amphitheatre Not far off 
IS a group of nuraghi, of which that of St Barbara m the conunune 
of Villanova Tnischedda is one of the finest 

See Taiamelli m Noixzte degh scavt (1903), 469 

FOSBROKEt THOMAS DUDLEY (1770-1842), English anti- 
quary, was born in London on the 27th of May 1770. He was 
educated at St Paul’s school and Pembroke College, Oxford 
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gvaiduatiiig M A m 17^.. In, ibat ytar he was oidained aad 
beeame curate of Hersley, Gloueesteniliire, where he rcmeinad 
ttll iftio He then remomd to Waiiord in Hereiordshire, and 
remained there the rest of kos Me, as curate tid and alten- 
wards as vicar Hb first tmportant work, Bntisk Marndnsm 
(2 vols , 7802), was a eoMpilation, from manuscnpts m the 
Bntish Museum and Bodleian libraries, of facts, relating to 
Englmh monastic hfe^ In 7799 Fosbroke had been etoted 
fellow of the Society e€ Antiquaries* The work lor which he 
IS be<;i remembered, the Kncychpaedia of Anitgutites, appeared 
in 7824 A <ieqfuel to this, Foreign J'cpngraphy, was published 
in 1828 Fosbroke published many other volunies. He died 
at Walford oh the ist of January 7842. 

FOSCAn, FRANCESCO (r 373 -i 4 *; 7 X Venice, belonged 

to a noble Venetian family, and held many of the highest offices 
of the republir -ambassad'^r, president of the Forty, member 
of the Counnl of Ten, inquisitor, procurator of St Mark, a^fo- 
gadare dt romun, Ac His first wife was Maria Priuli and his 
second Maria Nani ; of his many children all save one son 
(Jacopo) died young But although a capable administrator 
he was ambitious and adventurous, and the reigning doge 
Tommaso Mocenigo, when speaking on bis deathbed of the 
various candidates for the succession, warned the council against 
electing Foscan, who, he said, would perpetually piunge the 
republic into disastrous and cosily wars Nevertheless Foscan 
was elected (1423) and reigned for thirty-four years In pro- 
claiming the new doge the customary formula which recognized 
the people's share in the appointment and asked for their 
approval — the last vestige of popular government— was finally 
dropped 

Foscari’s refgn Imre out Mocemgo’s warning and was full of 
wars on the terra ferrna, and through the doge’s influence Venice 
joined the Florentines' m their campaign against Milan, which was 
carried on with varying siircess for eight years In 1430 an 
attempt wav made on Foscan’s hfe by a noble to whom he had 
refused an appomtment , and three years later a conspiracy of 
voting bloods to secure the various oflices for tliemielv^es by 
illicit intrigues was discovered These events, as wcW as the 
long and expensive wars and the unsatisfactory state of Venetian 
finances, induced Foscan to ask permission to abdicate, whjch 
was, however, refused In 7444 began that long domestic tragedy 
by which the name of Foscan has become famous The doge’s 
son Jacopo, a cultivated and intelligent but frivolous and 
irresponsible youth, was in that year accused of the venous 
enme of having accepted presents from various citizens and 
foreign princes who either desired government appointments or 
wished to influence the policy of the republic. Jacopo escaped, 
but was tried ki contmnaev before the Council of Ten and 
condemned to be exiled to Napoli di Romania (Nauplia) and 
to have his property confiscated But the execution of the 
sentence was delayed, as he was lying ill at Trieste, and eventually 
the penahy was commuted to hanishment at Tnjviso (1446)^ 
Four years later Ermolao Donato, a distinguished official who 
had been a memlier of the Ten at the time of the tnal, was 
assassinated and Jacopo Foscan was suspected of complicity 
m the deed. After a long inquiry he was brought to trial for 
the second time, and although all the evidence elearly pointed 
to his guilt the judges ccmld not obtain a confession from the 
accused, and so merely banished him to Candm for the rest of his 
life, with a pension of two" hundred ducats a year In 14^6 the 
council received information from the rector (governor) of C andia 
to the effect that Jacopo Foscan*! had been in treasonable corre- 
spondence with the duke of Milan and the sultan of Turkey. 
He summoned to Vemce, tried and condemned to a year*s 
imprisonment, to be followed by a return to hwr place of exile 
His aged father was allowed to see him while in prison, aird to 
Jacopo’s entreaties that he should obtain a full pftrdon ifor him*, 
he replied advising him to bear his punishment without protest 
When the year was up Jacopo returned to Candia, where he efied 
m January 1457 The doge was overwhelmed with grief at this 
bereavement and became quite incapable of attending to busi- 
noss. Consequently the council' decraied to ask him to abdicate , 


at fint he lefased,. but was flna% eUigod to* eonfom to their 
wishes and setired on a yeariy pensioR of 2500 dueata. Wiithia^ 
a week FksquileMallpittro was elected m bta place and two^ days 
later (sst of November 1457) Francesco Foscan was dead* 

The story le a very sad and pathetic one, but legend has added 
maiw pocturesque though quite apocryphal details, most of them 
tending to show the iniquity and har<Amcss of JacOpo's judges and 
acertsers, whereas, as we have shown, he was treated with exceptional 
leniency The most accurate account is contained in S Romaniik^r 
Storia documentnta dt Venegttr, lib x cap iv. vii, and x (Venice^ 
1855) > where the original authonties are quoted ; see also Bedan„ 
/ dm hoscan (Turm, 1852), Among the poetical works on tiie 
subject Byron's tragedy is the mo^t famous (1821), and Roger's 
poem Jtafv (i8zt) , Giuseppe Verdi composed an opera on tlie 
subject entitled JT dm Posoari (L, O *) 

FOSCOLO, UGO (i778'*i827), Italian writer, was lx>rn at 
Zante m the Ionian Isles on the 26th of January 1778. On the 
death of his father, a physician at Spalatro, in Dalmatia, llie 
family removed to Venice, and m the University of Padua 
Foscolo prosecuted the studies begun m the Dalmatian grammar 
school. The fact that amongst his Paduan masters was the abli^ 
Cesarotti, whose version of Ossian had made tliat work highly 
popular in Italy, was not without mflucncc on Foscolo’s literary 
tastes, and his early knowledge of modern facilitated his studies 
m ancient Greek His literary ambition revealed itself by the 
appearance in 1797 of his tragedy Ttesle — production which 
obtained a certain degree ^ success. Foscolo, who, from 
causes not rdearlv explained, had changed his Christian name 
Niccolo to that of ITgo, now began to take an active part m the 
stormy political discussions which the fall of the republic of 
Venice had provoked^ He was a prominent member of the 
national committees, and addressed an ode to Napoleon the 
liberator, cxp(‘Cting from the military successes of the French 
general, not merely the overthrow of the effete Venetian oligarchy, 
but the establishment of a free republican government 
'The treaty of Campo Formio (17th Oct 1797), by which 
Napoleon handed Venice over to the Austrians, gave a riuk 
shock to Foscolo, but did not quite destroy his hojies The state 
of mind produced by that shock is reflected m the Letters of 
Jaeopo Orits (1798)^ a species of political Wtriker^ — for tiie hero 
of Foscolo embodies tl^ mental sufferings and suicide of an 
undeceived Italian patriot just as the hero of Goethe places before 
us the too delicate sensitiveness embittenng and at last cutting 
short the hfe of a pnvate German scholar The sUffy of Foscolo, 
like that of (kiethe, had a groundwork of melancholy fact. 
Jacopo Ortis had been a real personage , he was a young student 
of Pkdua, and committed suicide there under urcumstanc-es 
akin to those described l>y Foscolo At this period Foscolo’s 
mind appears to liave been only loo familiar with the thought 
of suicide Cato and the many classK'al examples oi self-destruc^ 
lion scattered through the pages of Plutarch appealed to the 
imaginations of young Italian patriots as they had done in France 
to those of the heroes and heromes of the Gironde. In the case 
of Foscolo, as in that of Goethe, the effect produced on the 
writer’s mind by the composition of the work seems to have been 
henefiaal He had seen the ideal of a great national future 
rudely shattered , but he did not despair of his country, and 
sought relief m now turning to gaze on the ideal of a great national 
poet. At Milan, whither he repaired after the fall of Venice, he 
was engaged m other hterary pursuits besides the composition 
of Onto. The friendship formed there with the great poet Panm 
was ever afterwards remembered with pndc and gratitude. 
The fnendslrp fenrmed with another celebrated Milanese poet soon 
gave place to a fec'hng of bitter enmsty. StiH hoping that lus 
country would be freed by Napoicon, he served as a volunteer 
m the French army, took part m the battle of the Trebbia and 
the siege of Genoa, was woundbd and made prisoner When 
released he retttrned to Mdoii, and there gave the last touches 
to hfs Orf^Sf pubhsbed a transiation of conumciitary upon 
Cedlmaefttis, commenced a version of the Iltadf and began his 
translation of Sterne^s SmUnurttal Jammyi The result of a 
memorandum prepared lot Lyons, where, aknig with other 
Italian delegates, he was to hove Ikid before HatpoMoa ike olate 
of Italy, only proved that the vKwa cherished by him fm has 
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tountiy mxt too bold to be even eahmittcd to the dictator of 
franoe. Ilia year rSo; vitaeseed the appearance of hn Cantu 
stid sepoUri, of which the entire spirit and language may be 
descril^d as a sublime e&rt to seek refuge in the past from the 
misery of the present and the daikness of the future. The 
mighty dead are summoned from their tombs^ as ages before 
they had been in the masterpieces of Greek oratory^ to fight 
again the batties of their country. The inaugural lecture on 
the origin and duty of literature^ delivered by Foscolo in January 
3809 when appointed to the chair of Italian eloquence at Pavia, 
was conceived in the same spirit. In this lectum Foscolo urged 
his young countrymen to study letters, not in obedience to 
academic traditions, but in their relation to individual and 
national life and growth. The sensation produced by this 
lecture had no slight share m provoking the decree of NapKileon 
by which the chair of national eloc|UGnce was abolished in all the 
Italian universities Soon afterwards Foscolo’s tragedy of Afox 
was represented but with little success at Milan, and its supposed 
allusions to Napoleon rendering the author an object of suspicion, 
he was forced to remove from Milan to Tuscany. The chief 
fruits of his stay in Florence are the tragedy of Ricaardat the 
Ode to the Graces, left unfinished, and the completion of his 
version of the Sentimental Jmimty (1^1 i) His version of Sterne 
1$ an important feature in his personal history. When serving 
with the French he had been at the Boulogne camp, and had 
traversed much of the ground gone over by Yonrk , and m his 
memoir of Didimo Chcnco, to whom the version is ascribed, 
he throws much curious light on his own character. He returned 
to Milan m 1813, until the entry of the Austrians ; thence he 
passed into Switzerland, where he wrote a fierce satire m Latin 
on his political and literary opponents , and finally he sought the 
shores of England at the close of 1 816 

During the (»leven years passed by Foscolo in London, until 
his death there, he enjoyed all the social distinction which the 
most brilliant circles of the English capital confer on foreigners 
of political and literary renown, and experienced all the misery 
which follows on a disregard of the first conditions of domestic 
economy His contributions to the Edinburgh and Quarterly 
Revmvs, his dissertations m Italian on the text of Dante and 
Boccaccio, and still more his English essays on Petrarch, of 
which the value was enhanced by J.ady l-)acre’s admirable 
translations of some of Petrarch's finest sonnets^ heightened his 
previous fame as a man of letters. But his want of rare and 
forethought m pecuniary matters involved him m much, em- 
barrassment, and at last consigned him to a pru^on , and when 
released he felt bitterly the change m his social position, and the 
coldness now shown to him by many whom he had been 
accustomed to regard as fnends His general beanng m society 
—if we may accept on this point the testimony of so keen an 
observer and so tolerant a man as Sir Walter Scott— had un- 
happily not been such as to gam and retain lasting friendships 
He died at Turnham Green on the loth of October 1837. Forty- 
four years after his death, in 1871, his remains were brought to 
Florence, and with all the pride, pomp and circumstance of a 
great national mourmng, found their final resUng -place beside 
the monuments of Macchiavelli and Alfieri, of Michelangelo 
and Galileo, m Italy’s Westminster Abliey, the church of Santa 
Croce. To that solemn national tribute Foscolo was fully 
entitled. For the originality of his thoughts and the splendour 
of his diction his country honours him as a great classic author. 
He had assigned to the literature of his nation higher aims than 
any which it previously rec^nized. With aU his defects of 
character, and through all his vicissitudes of fortune, he was 
always u sincere and courageous patriot. 

Ample matenals for the study of Foscolo’s character and career 
may be found m the comi^te wnes of his works published in 
Florence by Le Monmer The series consists of Prose letteraHe, 
(4 vols , 1850) , Episiolano (3 vols , 1854) , Prose poltHche (i vol , 
S850) , Poeste (x vol , 1836) ; Lettere dtOrUs (i vol, 1858) , Saggt 
d% enttea stonco-letieraria (ist vol, 1859, and vol, 1861) To this 
aenes must be added the venr kiterestittg work published at I-eghom 
in 1876, Letters tnedUe del Foscolo, del Giordard, e della Stgnora A 
Staii, a Vmcenso Monti The work published at Floimice m the 
iomitiet of 1878, VUa di Ugo PoscolOf di Pelleghno Artust, thrown 


much doubt 08 the genmeness of the text m Foscolo's wntmgs as 
given m the complete Florence edition, whilst it furnishes some 
cunous and original illustrations of Foscolo’a familiarity with the 
Enghsh language. (J M S ) 

FOSS, EDWARD (1787-1870), English lawyer and biographer^ 
was botn in London ott the 16th of Octobw 3787. He was a 
solicitor by profession, and on his retirement from practice in 
1840, he devoted himself to the study of legal antiquities His 
Judges of England (9 vols, 1848-1864) is a standard work, 
charactenzed by accuracy and extensive research Btographta 
juridtea, a Btographed Dictionary of English Judges, appeared 
shortly after his death. He assisted m founding the Incorporated 
I^w Society, of which he was president m 184s and 1843 He 
died of apoplexy on the Z7th of July 1870. 

FOSSANO, a town and episcopal see of Piedmont, Italy, 
m the province of Cuneo, 15 m N E of it by rail, ti8o ft above 
sea-level. Pop. (1901) 7696 (town), 18,175 (commune) It has 
an imposing castle with four towers, begun by Flhppo d’Acaia 
m 1314 The cathedral was reconstructed at the end of the 
iSth century The place began to acquire some im|)ortance m 
the 13th century It appears as a commune m 1257, but m 
1251 had to yield to Asti It finally surrendered in 1314 to 
Fiuippo d’Acaia, V^hosc successor handed it over to the house of 
Savoy Tt lies on the mam line from Turin to Cuneo, and has 
a branch line to Mondos i 

FOSSANUOVA, an abbey of Italy, in the pro^ ince of Rome, 
near the railway station of Sonnino, 64 m S E of Rome It 
IS the finest example of a Cistercian abbey, and of the Burgundian 
Early Gothic style, m Italy, and dates from the emi of the 12th 
to the end of the T3th century T! e church (1187-1208) is 
closely similar to that of Casaman The other conventual 
buildings also are noteworthy, Thomas Aquinas died here in 
1274. 

See C Enlart, Ongtnes franeatnes de VarrhUerture gotkique eu 
Italie (Pans, 1804) (Btbhntheque des icoles francaises d'Athdnes et 
de Home, fasc 60) 

FOSSlS (or Foss) WAY, the Early English name of a Roman 
road or senes of roads m Britain, used later by the English, 
running from Lincoln by Leicester and Bath to Exeter Almost 
all the Roman line is still m use as modern road or lane. It 
passes from Lincoln through Newark and Leicester (the Roman 
Raiae) to High C ross ( Venonae), where it intersects W atling Street 
at a point often called “ the centre of England ” Hence it runs to 
Moreton-m-the-Marsh, Cirencester, Bath and Ilchcstcr, crosses 
the hills near Chard, Axminster and Honiton, and enters Exeter. 
Antiquaries ha\e taken it fartlier, usually to Totnes, but without 
warrant. (See further under Ermine Street ) (F J H \ 

FOSSICK (probably an English dialectical expression, meaning 
fussy or troublesome), a term applied by tlie gold diggers of 
Australia to the search for pld by solitary individuals, in 
untried localities or m abandoned diggings A '' fossickcr,^^ 
or pocket miner, is one who buys up the right to search old 
claims, m the liopc of finding gold overlooked by pre\ious 
diggers. 

F 0 S 50 MBR 0 NE (anc Forum Sempromi), a town and episcopal 
see of the Marches, Italy, in the province of Pesaro and Urbmo, 
zx m. E S.E. of the latter by roaa, 394 ft above sea-level Pop. 
(1901) town, 7531, commune, 10,847 The town is situated 
in the valley of the Metauro, in the centre of fine scenery, at the 
meeting-point of roads to Fano, to the Furlo pass and Fossato 
di Vico (the ancient Via Flammia), to Urbmo and to Sinigagha, 
the last crossing tlie river by a fine bridge The cathedral, 
rebuilt in 1772-1784, contains the chief work of the sculptor 
Domcmeo Rossclli of Rovezzano, a nchiv sculptured ancona 
of 1480. S. Francesco has a lunette by him over the portal. 
The libruy, founded by a nephew of Carinal Passionei, contains 
some antiquities Above the town is a medic\al castle. There 
IS a considerable trade in silk. 

The ancient Forum Sempronii lay about 2 m. to the N E4 
at S Martino al Piano, where remains still exist It was a station 
on the Via Flaminia a mumaptum The date of its founda- 
tion IS not known* Excavations m 1879-1880 led to the discovery 
of a house and of other buildingB on the ancient road 
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Vemarecci in NoHzie degli scaui, itto, 458). It already had 
a bishop m the years 499-joa. In 1295 the Malatesta obtained 
possession of it, and kept it until 1444, when it was sold, with 
Pesaro, to Federico di Montefeltro of Urbino, and wi^ the 
latter it passed to the papac)* under Urban VIII. in 1631. 

FOSSOMBRONl, VRTDRIO, Count (i754-x844)i Tuscan 
statesman and mathematician, was born at Arezzo. He was 
educated at the university of Pisa, where he devoted himself 
particularly to mathematics. He obtamed an official appoint- 
ment m Tuscany in 1782, and twelve years later was entrusted 
by the grand duke with the direction of the works for the drainage 
of the Val di Chiana, on which subject he had published a treatise 
in 1789 In 1796 he was made minister for foreign affairs, but 
on the French occupation of Tuscany in 1799 he fled to Sicily 
On the erection of the grand duchy mto the ephemeral kingdom 
of Etruria, under the queen-regont Maria Louisa, he was ap- 
pointed president of the commission of finance. In 1809 he went 
to Pans as one of the senators for Tuscany to pay homage to 
Napoleon He was made president of the legislative commission 
on the restoration of the grand duke Ferdinand III m 1814, 
and subsequently prime minister, which position he retained 
under the grand duke Leopold II His administration, which 
was only terminated by his death, greatly contributed to promote 
the well-being of the country. He was the real master of Tuscany, 
«ind the bases of his rule were e()uality of all subjects before the 
law, honesty m the administration of justice and toleration of 
opinion, but he totally neglected the moral improvement of the 
people. At the age of seventy-eight he married, and twelve 
years afterwards died, m 1844 

PiBJioGRAPHY — Gino ( appoui, II Conte V Fossombrom, A \on 
Hf^umout, Creschichte Toscanas unier dem Hau^e Lothringen-Habshurg 
(Gotha, 1877) , /obi, Stona civile della Toscana (Florence, 1850- 
• Galoot ti, Delle Leggi e dell* ammimstvtmone della Toscana 
(Florence, 1847) , Boldasserom, Leopoldo II (Florence, 1871) , see 
also under Capponi, Gino , Ferdinand III , of Tuscany, and 
Lcopoi D IT , of luscany (L V ♦) 

FOSTER, SIR CLEMENT LE NEVE (1841-1904), English 
geologist and mineralogist, the second son of Peter Le Neve 
Foster (for many years secretary of the Society of Arts), v^as 
born at Camberwell on the 23rd of March 1841 After receiving 
his early education at Boulogne and Amiens, he studied succes- 
sively at the Royal School of Mines m London and at the mining 
college of Freiburg in Saxony In i860 he joined the Geological 
Survey in England, working in the Wcalden area and afterwards 
m Derbyshire Conjointly with William Topley (1841-1894) 
he communicated to the Geological Society of Ixmdon m 1865 
the now classic paper “ On the superficial deposits of the Valley 
of the Medway, with remarks on the Denudation of the Weald ” 
In this paper the sculpturing of the Wcalden area by ram and 
rivers was ablv advocated Retiring from the Geological 
Sur\Ty in 1865, Foster devoted his attention to mineralogy 
and mining m Cornwall, Egypt and Venezuela, In 1872 he was 
appointed an inspector of mines under the home office for 
the S.W of England, and in 1880 he was transferred to the N 
Wales district In 1890 he was appointed professor of mining 
at the Royal College of Science and he held this post until the 
close of his life Ills later work is embodied largely in the reports 
on mines and quarries issued annually by the home office He 
was distinguished for his extensive scientific and practical 
knowledge of metalliferous minmg and stone quarrymg He 
was elected F.R S m 1892 and was knighted in 1903 While 
in\ estigating the cause of a mining disaster m the Isle of Man 
in 1897 his constitution suffered much injury from carbonic- 
oxidc gas, and he never fully recovered from the effects He 
died in London on the 19th of April 1904 He published Ore and 
Stone Mtmng, 1894 (cd 5, 1904) , and The Elements of Mining 
and Quarrying, 1903. 

FOSTER, GEORGE EULAS (1847- ), Canadian politician 

and financier, was bum in New Brunswick on the 3rd of 
September 1847, of UE. Loyalist descent. After a bnlliant 
university career at the university of Brunswick, at Edinburgh 
and Heidelberg, he returned to Canada and taught in various 
local schools, eventually becoming professor of classics and 


history m the local university. In 1882 he became Conservative 
member for King’s County, N.B., m the Domimon parliament, 
and m>z885 entered the cabinet of Sir Tohn Macdonald as minister 
of manne and fisheries , in 1888 he became minister of finance, 
which position he held till the defeat of his party in 1896. A 
careful and even brilliant financier, and a keen debater, he 
became known as a strong believer in protection for Canadian 
industries and in preferential trade within the Bntish empire 
FOSTER, JOHN (1770-1843), English author and dissenting 
minister, generally Imown as the Essayist,” was bom m a smaU 
farmhouse near Halifax, Yorkshire, on the 17th of September 
1770 Partly from constitutional causes, but partly also from 
the want of proper companions, as well as from the grave and 
severe habits of his parents, his earlier years were enshrouded 
m a somewhat gloomy and sombre atmosphere, which was never 
afterwards wholly dissipated His youthful energy, finding no 
proper outlet, developed within him a tendency to morbid 
intensity of thought and feeling ; and, according to his own 
testimony, before he was twelve years old he was possessed of 
a “ painful sense of an awkward but entire individuality ” 

The small income accruing to Foster’s parents from their 
farm they supplemented b> weaving, and at an early age lie 
began to assist them by spinning wool by the hand wheel, and 
from his fourteenth year by weaving double stuffs Even “when 
a child,” however, he had the “ feelings of a foreigner in the 
place ” ; and though he performed his monotonous task with 
conscientious diligence, he succeeded so indifferently in fixing 
his wandering thoughts upon it that his work never without 
difficulty passed the ordeal of inspection He had acquired a 
great taste for reading, to gratify which he sometimes shut 
himself up alone in a barn, afterwards workmg at his loom 
“ like a horse,” to make up for lost time He had also at this 
period “ a passion for making pictures with a pen ” Shortly 
after completing his seventeenth year he became a member of 
the Baptist church at Hebden Bridge, with which his parents 
were connected ; and with the view of preparing himself for 
the ministerial office he began about the same time to attend 
a seminary at Brcarlcy Hall conducted by his pastor Dr h aweett 
After remaining three years at Brearley Hall he was admitted 
to the Baptist College, Bristol, and on finishing his course of 
study at this institution he obtamed an engagement at Ncwtastle- 
on-Tyne, where he preached to an audience of less than a hundred 
persons, in a small and dingy room situated near the nver at the 
top of a (light of steps called Tu thill Stairs At Newcastle he 
remained only three months In the beginning of 1793 he pro- 
ceeded to Dublin, where, after failing as a preacher, he attempted 
to revive a classical and mathematical school, but with so little 
success that he did not prosecute the experiment for more than 
eight or nine months From 1797 to 1799 he was minister of a 
Baptist church at Chichester, but though he applied himself 
with more earnestness and perseverance than formerly to the 
discharge of his ministerial duties, his efforts produced little 
apparent impression, and the gradual diminution of his hearers 
necessitated his resignation .Mter employing himself for a few 
months at Battersea m the instruction of twenty African youths 
brought to England by Zachary Macaulay, with the view of 
having them trained to aid as missionaries to their fellow-country- 
men, he in 1800 accepted the charge of a small congregation at 
Downend, Bristol, where he continued about four years. In 
1804, chiefly through the recommendation of Robert Hall, hr 
became pastor of a congregation at Frome, but a swelling m tht 
thyroid gland compelled him m 1806 to resign his charge. In the 
same year he published the volume of Essays on which his 
literary fame most largely if not mainly rests They were 
written in the form of letters addressed to the lady whom he 
afterwards marned, and consist of four papers, — “ On a Man 
wnting Memoirs. of himself”, “On Decision of Character”, 
“ On tie Application of the Epithet Romantic ” , and “ On some 
Causes by which Evangelical Religion has been rendered un- 
acceptable to Men of Cultivated Taste.” I’he success of this 
work was immediate, and was so considerable that on resigning 
his chaige he detemuned to adopt literature as his professioiv 
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The Ededie Reriew was the only periodical with which he estab- 
lished a connexion; but hi$ contributions to that joumal» 
which were begun in 1807^ number no fewer than 185 articles 
On hi8 marriage in May x8o8 he removed to Bourton*on-the- 
Water^ a small village in Gloucestershire, where he remained 
till 1817, when he returned to Downend and resumed his duties 
to his old congregation. Here he published m 1830 his Essay 
on Popular Ignorance, which was the enlargement of a sermon 
originally preached on behalf of the British and Foreign School 
Society In 1831 he removed to Stapleton near Bristol, and m 
1823 he began a series of fortnightly lectures at Broadmead 
chapel, Bristol, which were afterwards published. On the 
settlement of Robert Hall at Bristol this service was discontinued, 
as in such circumstances it appeared to Foster to be altogether 
superfluous and even bordering on impertinent.” The health 
of Foster during the later years of his life was somewhat infirm, 
the result chiefly of the toil and effort of literary composition , 
and the death of his only son, his wife and the greater number 
of his most intimate friends combined with his bodily ailments 
to lend additional sombreness to his manner of regarding the 
events and arrangements of the present world — the ” visage of 
death ” being almost his ” one remaining luminary.” He died 
at Stapleton on the 15th of October 1843 

The cast of Foster’s mind was meditative and reflective rather 
than logical or metaphysical, and though holding moderately 
Calvinistic views, his language even in preaching very seldom 
took the mould of theological forms Though always retaining 
his connexion with the Baptist denomination, the evils result- 
ing from organized religious communities seemed to him so 
great that he came to be “ strongly of opinion that churches are 
useless and mischievous institutions, and the sooner they are 
dissolved the better ” The only Christian observances which 
he regarded as of any importance were public worship and the 
Lord’s Supper, and it so happened that he never administered 
the ordinance of baptism His cost of thought is largely coloured 
by a constant reference to the “ endless future ” He was a firm 
believer in supernatural appearances, and cherished a longing 
hope that a ray of light from the other world might sometimes 
in this way be vouchsafed to mortals As a writer he was most 
painstaking and laborious m his choice of diction, and his style 
has Its natural consequent defects, though the result is eloquent 
m Its way 

Besides the works already alluded to, Foster was the author of a 
Discourse on Mtsswns (iSiSl , " Introductory Essay ** to Dod- 
dridge's Rise and Progress of Religion (1825) , " Observations on 
Mr Hall's (.haracicr as a Preacher,*^ prefixed to the collected edition 
of Hall’s Works (1832) , an “ Introduction " to a pamphlet by Mr 
Marshman on the Scrampore Missionaries , several political letters 
to the Morning Chronicle^ and contributions to the Eclectic Review^ 
published posthumously m 2 vols , 1844 His Life and Corre- 
spondence ^ edited by J K. Ryland, was published in 1846 

FOSTER, SIR MICHAEL (1836-1907), English physiologist, 
was bom at Huntingdon on the 8th of March 1836 .^ter 
graduating m medicine at London University in 1859, he began 
to practise in his native town, but in 1867 he returned to London 
as teacher of practical physiology at University College, where 
two years afterwards he became professor. In 1870 he was 
appointed by Trinity College, Cambridge, to its praelectorship m 
physiology, and thirteen years later he became the first occupant 
of the newly-created chair of physiology in the university, 
holding it till 1903 He excelled as a teacher and administrator, 
and had a very large share in the organization and development 
of the Cambridge biological school From x88x to 1903 he was 
one of the secretaries of the Royal Society, and in that capacity 
exercised a wide influence on the study of biology in Great 
Britain In 1899 was created K C.B , and served as president 
of the British Association at its meeting at Dover, In the 
following year he was elected to represent the university of 
London m parliament. Though returned as a Unionist, his 
political action was not to be dictated by party considerations, 
And he gravitated towards Liberalism; but he played no 
prominent part in parliament and at the election of 1906 was 
defeated. His chief writings Were a Textbook of PhysioUfgy 


(1876), which became a standard work, and Lectures on the 
History of Physiology in ike i 6 th, 17th and xSik Centunes (1901), 
which consisted of lectures delivered at the Cooper Medical 
College, San Francisco, in 1900. He died suddenly in London 
on the 39th of January 1907 

FOSTER, MYLES BIRKET (1825-1899), English painter^ 
was bom at North Shields. At the age of sixteen he entered the 
workshop of Ebenezer Landells, a wood engraver, with whom 
he work^ for six years as an illustrative draughtsman, devoting 
himself mainly to landscape. Duriiw the succeeding fifteen 
years he became famous as a prolific and accomplished illustrator, 
but about x86i abandoned illustration for painting, and gained 
wide popularity by his pictures, chiefly in water colours, of 
landscapes and rustic subjects, with figures, mainly of children. 
He was elected in i860 associate and m 1863 full member of the 
Royal Society of Painters in Water Colours His work is memor- 
able for its delicacy and minute finish, and for its daintiness and 
pleasantness of sentiment 

See Birket Foster^ his Life and Work (extra number of the Art 
Journal) by Marcus B. Huish (1890), an interesting sketch , and 
Birket Foster^ R W S , by H M Cundall (London, 1906), a very 
complete and fully illustrated biography 

FOSTER, STEPHEN COLONS (i826-t864), American song 
and ballad writer, was bom near Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, on the 
4th of July 1826 He was the youngest child of a merchant of 
Irish descent who became a member of the state legislature 
and was related by marriage to President Buchanan Stephen 
early showed talent for music, and played upon the flageolet, 
the guitar and the banjo , he also acquired a fair knowledge 
of French and German. He was sent to school in Towanda, 
Pennsylvania, and later to Athens, Pennsylvania, and when 
thirteen years old he wrote the song “Sadly to Mine Heart 
Appealing ” At sixteen he wrote “ Open thy Lattice, Love ” ; 
at seventeen he entered his brother’s business house, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, where he remained about three years, composing meanwhile 
such popular pieces as “ Old Uncle Ned,” “ 0 Susannah I ” and 
others He then adopted song-wntmg as a profession His chief 
successes were songs written for the negro melodists or Christy 
minstrels Besides those mentioned the following attained 
great popularity “ Nelly was a Lady,” “ Old Kentucky Home,” 
“ Old Folks at Home,” “ Massa’s in de Cold, Cold Ground,” &c 
For tliese and other songs the composer received considerable 
sums, “ Old Folks at Home ” bringing him, it is said, 15,000 
dollars For most of his songs Foster wrote both songs and music. 
In 1850 he married and moved to New York, but soon returned 
to Pittsburg His reputation rests chiefly on his negro melodies, 
many of which have been popular on both sides of the Atlantic 
and sung m many tongues “ Old Black Joe,” the last of these 
negro melodies, appeared in 1861 His later songs were senti- 
mental ballads Among these are “ Old Dog Tray,” “ Gentle 
Annie,” “ Willie, we have missed you,” &c. His “ Come where 
my Love lies Dreaming ” is a well known vocal quartet Al- 
though as a musician and composer Foster has little claim to high 
rank, his song-wntmg gives him a prominent place m the modern 
developments of popular music. He died at New York on the 
13th of January 1864 

FOSTORIA^ a city, partly in Seneca, partly in Hancock, and 
partly in Wood county, Ohio, U.S A., 35 m S by E of Toledo 
Pop.(i89o) 7070, (1900)7730 (584 foreign bom); (1910) 9597. 
It is served by the Baltimore & Ohio, the New York, Chicago & 
St Louis, the Ohio Central, the Lake Erie & Western, and the 
Hocking Valley railways, and by two mterurban electric lines 
The city is situated m an agricultural region, and oil abounds m 
the vicinity. Among the city’s manufactures are glass, flour, 
planing mill products, brass and iron, carriages, barrels, incan- 
descent lamps, carbons, wire nails and fences, automobile 
engines and parts, railway torpedoes and muslin underwear. 
The waterworks are owned and operated by the municipality. 
In 1832, upon the coming of the first settlers, two towns, Rome 
and Risdon, were laid out on the site of what is now Fostoria 
A bitter rivalry arose between them, but they were finaUy united 
under one government, and the city thus formed was named m 
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honour of Charles W. Foster whote son Charles Pbstef (.l8s£k 
1904), governor of the state from i860 to 1884 and secretary of 
the United States treasury frorki 1891 to 1893, did much to pro- 
mote Its growth Fostoria was chartered as a city m 1854 

FOTHERGILL* JOHN (X712-T780), English physician, was 
born of a Quaker family on the 8th of March f 710 at Carr End 
m Yorkshire He took the degree of M D at Edinburgh m 1736, 
and after visiting the 9ontinent of Europe he in 1740 settled in 
Xx)ndon^ where he gained an extensive practice In the epidemics 
of influenza in 1)75 and 1776 he is said to have had sixty patients 
daily. In his le»tire he made a study of eonchology and botany ; 
and at Upton, near Stratford, he had an extensive botanical 
garden where he grew many rare plants obtamed from various 
parts of the world He was the patron of Sidney Parkinson, the 
South Sea voyager A translation of the Bible (1764 sq ) by 
Anthony Purver, a Quaker, was made and printed at his expense. 
His pamphlet entitled ** Account of the Sore Throat attended 
with Ulcers ” (1748) contains one of the first deseriptiORs of 
diphtheria m English, and was translated into several languages 
He died m London on tho s6th of December 1780. 

FOTHERINGHAY, a village of Northamptonshire. England, 
picturesquely situated on the loft bank of the river Nene, i} m 
from Elton station on the I'eteihorough branch of the London 
& North-Western railway. The castle, of which nothing but the 
earthworks and foundations remain, is famous 03 the scene 
of the imprisonment of Mary queen of Tcots from September 
1586 to her trial and execution on the 8th of February 1587 The 
earthworks, commanding a ford of the river, are apparantly of 
very early date^ and probably bore a castle from Norman times. 
It became an important stronghold of the Plantogcr^ts from 
ilie time of Edward III , and was the birthplace of Richard III. 
in 1452. The church of St Mary and All Saints, ongmally 
collegiate, is Perpendicular, and only the nave with aisles, and 
the tower surmounted by an octagon, remam ; but the building 
m m the best style of its period. Edward, second duke of Yoik, 
who was killed at the battle of Agimourt m 1415, Richard, the 
third duke, and his duchess, Cicmy 149 also his son the 
earl of Rutland, who with Richard himself, fell at the battle of 
Wakefield in 1460, ore buried in the church Their monuments 
were erected by Queen Eluabeth, who found the choir and tombs 
in rums. 

FOUCAULT, JEAN BERNARD LEON (T8X9-1868), French 
physicist, was the son of a publisher at Pans, where he was bom 
on the iStli of September i8i9. After an education received 
chiefly at home, he studied medicine, which, however, he speedily 
abandoned for physical science, the improvement of L. J M 
Daguerre's photograpluc processes being the object to which 
he first directed his attention During three years he was experi- 
mental assistant to Alfred Donne (1801-1878) in his course of 
lectures on microscopic anatomy. With A H. L. Fizcau he 
carried on a series of investigations on the intensity of the light 
of tiie sun, as compared with that of carbon in the electric arc, 
and of lime in the flame of the oxyhydrogen blowpipe ; on the 
mterfcrcnce of heat rays, and of light rays differing greatly in 
lengths of path , and on the chromatic polarization of light. 
In 1849 he contributed to the Commies Rendus a description 
of an electromagnetic regulator for the electric arc lamp, and, 
in conjunction with H V Regnault, a paper on binocular vision 
By the use of a revolving mirror similar to that used by Sir 
Charles Wheatstone for measuring the rapidity of electric 
currents, he^ was enabled in 1850 to demonstrate the greater 
velocity of light m air than m water, and to establish that the 
velocity of light in different media is inversely as the refractive 
indices of media For his demonstration m 1851 of the 
diurnal motion of the earth by the rotation of the plane of osciHa- 
tu>n of a freely suspended, long and heavy pendulum exhibited 
by him at the Pantheon in Pans, and again in tiie following 
year by means of his invention the gyroscope, he received the 
Copley medal of the Royal Society in 18,^5, and in the same year 
he was made physical assistant in the imperial observatory at 
Pans. In September of that year he discovered that the force 
Tequired for the rotation of a copper disk becomes greater ^hen 


it b made to afotate with its rim between the poles of a axagiiet> 
the disk at the same time becoming heated by the eddy or 
** Foucault currents mduced in its metal. Foucault invented 
in X857 the polarizer trhich bears his name, and m the succeeding 
year devised a method of givmg to the speculum of reflecting 
telescopes the form of a spheroid or a paraboloid of revolution. 
With Wheatstone's revolving nurror he m iS6a determined the 
absohite vdocity of light to be 298,000 kilometres (about 185,000 
m )4 ^eond, or io,ooo kiloxn less than that obtamed bv previous 
exj^rimenters. He was created in that year a member of the 
I Bureau des Longitudes and an officer of the Legion of Honour, 

I m 1864 a foreign member of the Royal Society of London, 
and next year a member of the mechanical section of the 
Institute. In 1865 appeared his papers on a modification of 
Watt's governor, upon which he had for some time been experi- 
menting with a view to making its period of revolution constant, 
and on a new apparatus for regulating the electric light ; and m 
the following year (Compt Rend, Ixiu ) he showed how, by tlie 
deposition of a transparently thin film of silver on the outer side 
of the object gloss of a telescope, the sun could be viewed without 
injuring the eye by excess of light Foucault died of paralysis 
on the iith of February 1868 at Pans. From the year 1845 
he edited the scientific portion of the Journal des Debats, His 
chief scientific papers ore to be found m the Compies Rendus, 
1847-1869. 

See Revue cours scient vi (1869), pp 484-489; Proc Roy S0C4 
xvn (1869)3 pp Ixxxm -Ixxxiv. , Lissajous, Nottee htstortque sur la 
v%$ et Us travaux de Lion Foucault (Pans, 1875) 

FOUCHE, JOSEPH, Duke of Otranto (1763-1820), French 
statesman, was born m a small village near Nantes on tlie 21st 
of May X759 His father, a seafaring man, destmed him for the 
sea i but the weakness of his frame and the precocity of his 
talents soon caused tlub idea to be given up lie was educated 
at the college of the Oratonans at Nantes, and showed marked 
aptitude for studies both literary and scientific Desiring to 
enter the teaching profession he was sent to an institution kept 
by brethren of the same order at Pans. There also he made 
rapid progress, and soon entered upon tutorial duties at the 
colleges of Niort, Sauraur, Vend6mc, Juilly and Arras, At Arras 
he had some dealings with Robespierre at the time of the begin- 
ning of the French Revolution (1789). 

In October 1790 he was transferred by the Oratonans to 
their college at Nantes, owing to irregularities due to his zeal 
for revolutionary principles , but at Nantes he showed even 
more democratic fervour His abilities and the zeal with which 
he espoused the most subversive notions brought him into 
favour with the populace at Nantes, he became a leading 
member of the locd Jacobin club ; and on the dissolution of the 
college of the Oratonans at Nantes in May 1792, Fouch6 gave 
up fidl connexion with the church, whose major vows he had 
not taken. After the downfall of the monarchy on the 10th of 
August X792, he was elected as deputy for the department of 
the Lower Loire to the National Convention which met at the 
autumnal equinox and proclaimed the republic The literary 
and pedagogic sympathies of Fouch6 at first brought him into 
touch with Condoroet and the party, or group, of the Girondists ; 
but their vacillation at the time of the tnal and execution of 
Louis XVI, (December 1792-JanuaTy 21, 1793) led him to 
espouse fhe cause of the Jacobins, the less scrupulous and more 
Ifhoroughgoina champions of revolutionary ductrmc On the 
<|uestiun of the execution of the king, Fouch6, after some pre- 
liminary hesitations, expressed himself with the utmost vigour 
m favour of immediate execution, and denounced those who 

wavered before the shadow of a king 

The crisis which resulted from the declaration of war by the 
Convention against England and Holland (Feb. i, 1793), and 
a little later i^amst Spain, brought Fouch6 into notoriety as 
one of the fiercest <A the Jacobinical fanatics who then held 
power at Paris, While the armies of the first coalition threatened 
the northheast of France, a revolt of the royalist peasants of 
Bnttany and la Vendte menaced the Convention on the west* 
That deputed Fouch6 with a Golleagua^ Villers, to proceed 
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to the west u cOmmissiMaers Invested with oimost dictatonai 
powers for the cnishing of the revolt of ^ the whites.*’ The 
v%our ^v1th which he carried out these duties earned him other 
work^ and he soon held the post of commissioner of the republic 
in the department of the Ni^vre. Together with Chaumette, 
he helped to initiate the atheistical movement^ the founders of 
which m the autumn of 1793 began to aim at the extuactxin of 
Christianity m France. In the department of the Niivie he 
ransacked the churches^ sent their spoils to the treasury and 
established the cult of the goddess of Reason. Over the 
cemeteries^ he ordered these words to bo mscnbed • ” Death is 
an eternal sleep.” He also waged war agamst luxury and 
wealth, and desired to abolish the use of money. The new cult 
was inaugurated at Pans at Notre Dame by the strange orgy 
known as “ The Festival of Reason ” (November 10, 1793). 

Fouchd then proceeded to Lyons to execute the vengeance 
of the Convention on that city, which had revolted against the 
new Jacobin tyranny. Preluding hib work by a festival remark- 
able for Its obscene parody of religious rites, he then, along with 
his colleague, Collot d’Herbois, set the guillotine and cannon to 
work with a rigour which made his name odious. Modern 
research, however, proves that at the close of those horrors 
Fouch6 exercised a moderating influence. Outwardly his 
conduct was marked by the utmost rigour, and on his return 
to Paris early in April 1794, he thus characterised his policy : 
** The blood of criminals fertilises the soil of liberty and estab- 
lishes power on sure foundations.” By that time Robespierre 
had struck down the other leaders of the atheistical party ; but 
early m June 1794, at tlie time of the “ Festival of the Supreme 
Being,” Fouch^ ventured to mock at the theislic revival which 
Robespierre then inaugurated. Sharp passages of arms took 
place lietween them, and Robespierre procured the ejection of 
Foudwf' from the Jacobin Club (July 14, 1794). Fouch6, however, 
was working with his customaiy skill and eneigy, and along with 
Tallien and others, managed to effect the overthrow of the 
theistic dictator on Thcrmidor 10 (July a8), 1794. The ensuing 
reaction m favour of more merciful methods of government 
threatened to sweep away the group of Terrorists who had been 
mamly instrumental in carrying through the coup d'iiat of 
Thermidor ; but, thanks largely to the skill of Fouch6 m intrigue, 
they managed for a time to keep at the head of affairs. Discords, 
however, crept m which left him for a time almost isolated, and 
it needed all nis ability to withstand the attacks of the moderates 
A vigorous attack on him by Boissy d’Anglas, on the 9tli of 
August 1795, caused him to lie arrested, but the troubles which 
ensued in Vcnd^miaire averted the doom that seemed to be 
pending , and he owed his release to the amnesty which was 
passed on the proclamation of the new constitutwn of the year 

1795 

In the ensuing period, known as that of the Ducctory (1795- 
1799), !bouch6 remained at first in obscurity, but the relations 
which he had with the communists, once heaM by Chaumette 
and now by Fran9ois N. (** Gracchus ”) Babeuf (yv), helped 
him to rise once more He is said to have betrayed to the 
director Barcas the secret of tlie strange plot which Babeuf and 
a few accomplices hatched m the year 1796 , but recent research 
has tended to throw doubt on the assertion His rise from 
poverty was slow, but in 1797 he gamed an appointment for the 
supply of militazy matirtd^ which offered opportunities direct 
and indirect. After offenng hts services to the royalists, whose 
movement was then gathering force, he again decided to support 
the Jacolnns and the director Barras (ov ) In the coup d'itat 
of Fructidor 1797 he made himself serviceatde to Barras, who m 
1798 ajipomted him to be French ambassador to the Cisalpme 
republic. At Milan he earned matters with so high a hand 
igainst the Gallophobes of that government tliat his actions 
were disavowed and he himself was removed \ but in the confused 
s^te in which matters then were, he was able for a time to hold 
his own and to intrigue successfully agaihst his successor. Early 
in 1799 he returned to Pans, and after a brief tenure of office 
as ambassador at The Hague, he became hpunister of police at 
Ptas (July ao, 1799). The newly elected dicector, Siey^s {q*v ), 


was then m tho ascendant and desired to curb the excesses of 
the Jacobins, who had recently reopened their dub. Fouch^, 
costu^ consistency to the winds, dosed the Jacobins dub m a 
manner at once daring and clever. Thereupon he hunted down 
the pamphleteers and editors, whether Jacobins or royalists, 
who were obnoxious to the government, so that at the tune of 
the return of Bonaparte from Egypt (October 1799) ^e ex- 
Jacobin was one of the most powerful men m I*rance 

Knowing well the unpopularity of the directors, Fouchd lent 
himself to the sdicmes of Bonaparte and Sity<s far their over- 
throw His activity in furthering the coup d'Hat of Brumaire 
18-19 (Novemlw 9-10), 1799, procured him the favour of 
Bonaparte, who kept him in office (v. Napoleon I ). In the 
ensuing period of the Consulate (1799-1804) I^ouchc beliaved 
with the utmost adroitness. While curbing the royalists and 
extreme Jacobins who at first alone opposed Bonaparte, Foucli^ 
was careful to temper as far as possible the arbitrary actions of 
the new master of France In this difficult task be acquitted 
himself with so much skill as to earn at tiroes the gratitude 
even of the royalists Thus, i^hilc countermining a foolish 
intnguc of theirs in which the duchesse de Ckiichc was the chief 
agent, Fouch6 took care that she should escape Equally skilful 
was ius action m the affair of the so-called Ardia-Ceracchi plot, 
m which the agents provocaieurs of the police were believed to 
have played a simster part The chief ” conspirators ” were 
easily ensnared and were executed when the affair of Nivose 
(December x8oo) enabled Bonaparte to act with rigour. This 
far more serious attempt (m which royalist conspirators exploded 
a bomb near the First Consurs carriage with results disastrous 
tx) the bystanders) was soon seen by Foach6 to be the work oi 
royalists , and when the I«irst Consul, eager to entrap the still 
formidable Jacobins, sought to fasten the blame on them, Fouch^, 
iurmly declared tliat he would not only assert but would prove 
that the outrage was the work of royalists. All his efforts, 
however, failed to avert the punishment which Bonaparte was 
resolved to inflict on the leadmg Jacobins. In other matters 
(especially m that known as the Plot of the Placards m the 
spring of 1802) Fouche was thought to have secured the Jacobins 
concerned from the vengeance of the First Consul In any case 
the latter resolved to rid himself of a man who had too much 
power and too much skill in intrigue to be desirable as a sub- 
ordinate On the proclamation of Bonaparte as First Consul 
for life (August i, 1802) Fouch<^ was deprived of his office, 
but the blow was softentd by the suppression of the ministry of 
police and by the attribution of most of its duties to an extended 
ministry of }ustx;e Fouchd also became a senator and received 
half of the reserve funds of the police which had accumulated 
dunng his tenure of office De continued, however, to mtngue 
through his spies, whose information was so superior to that of 
the new mmister of police as to render great services to Napoleon 
at the tune of the Cadoudal-Pichegru conspiracy (February- 
March 1604) 

As a result Napoleon, now emperor, brought back Fouch8 
to the re-constituled ministry of police (July 1804); he also 
lafecr on entrusted to him that of the interior IIis work was no 
less important than at the time of the Consulate. His police 
agents were ubiquitous, and the terror which Napoleon and 
Fouch6 inspired, owing to their proven ability to benefit by plots, 
partly accounts for the absence of conspiracies after 1804. After 
Austeriitz (December 1805) Fouche uttered the mot of the 
cxrcasion: “ Sire, Auslerlitz has shattered the old aristocracy , 
the boulevard St Gerxxiam no longer conspires.” 

That Napoleon retained some feeling of distrust, or even of 
fear, of Fouche was proved by his conduct m the early da>s 
of iSoB While engaged m the campaign of bptun, the emperor 
heard rumours that Fouche and Talleyrand, once bitter enemies, 
vrere having interviews at Pans m which Murat, king of Naples, 
was Goncemed At once the sensitive autocrat hurried to Pans, 
but found nothmg to incriminate Foucin^ In that year Fouch^ 
received the title of duke of Otranto. Dunng the absence of 
Napoleon in Austria in the campaign of 1809, the British 
Walcheren expedition threatened for a tune the safety of 
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Antwerp Fouch 4 thereupon issued an order to the prefects of 
the northern departments of the empire for the mobihzation of 
60,000 National Guards. He added to the order a statement 
in which occurred the words : Let us prove to Europe that 
although the genius of Napoleon can throw lustre on France^ 
his presence is not necessary to enable us to repulse the enemy.’’ 
The emperor’s approval of the measure was no less marked 
than his disapproval of the words lust quoted The next months 
brought further causes of friction between emperor and minister 
The latter, knowing the desire of his master for peace at the 
close of the year xSog, undertook on his own account to make 
secret overtures to the British ministry A little later Napoleon 
opened negotiations and found that Fouche had forestalled him 
His rage against his minister was extreme, and on the 3rd of June 
z8io he dismissed hun from his office However, as it was not 
the emperor’s custom completely to disgrace a man who might 
again useful, Fouch6 received the governorship of Rome 
He went thither, not as governor but as fugitive, for on receiving 
the emperor's order to give up certain important documents of 
his former mimstry, he handed over only a few, declaring that 
the rest were destroyed At this the emperor's anger burst 
forth again, and Fouch 4 on learning, after his arrival at Florence, 
that the storm was still raging at Pans, prepared to sail to the 
United States. Compelled, however, by stress of weather and 
sickness to put back again, he found a mediator in Elisa Bona- 
parte, grand duchess of Tuscany, thanks to whom he was allowed 
to settle at Aix and finally to return to his domain of Point 
Carr6. In i8ia he sought vainly to turn Napoleon from the 
projected invasion of Russia ; and on the return of the emperor 
m haste from Smorgom to Pans at the close of that year, the 
ex-mmister of police was suspected of complicity in the con- 
spiracy of General Malet, which came so strangely near to success 
From this suspicion Fouch6 cleared himself and gave the emperor 
useful advice concerning internal affairs and the diplomatic 
situation. Nevertheless, the emperor, still distrustful of the 
arch-intnguer, ordered him to undertake the government of the 
Illyrian provinces On the break-up of the Napoleonic system 
in Geimany in October 1813 Fouch6 was ordered to repair to 
Rome and thence to Naples, in order to watch the movements of 
Murat Before Fouch6 arrived at Naples Murat threw off the 
mask and invaded the Roman territory, whereupon Fouch 4 
received orders to return to Prance. He arrived at Pans on the 
loth of April 1814 at the time when Napoleon was being con- 
strained by his marshals to abdicate 

The conduct of Fouch6 nt this crisis was characteristic. As 
senator he advised the senate to send a deputation to the comte 
d’Artois, brother of Louis XVIII , with a view to a reconciliation 
between the monarcJiy and the nation A little later he ad- 
dressed to Napoleon, then at Elba, a letter begging him m the 
interests of peace and of France to withdraw to the United 
States To the new sovereign Louis XVIII he sent an appeal 
in favour of liberty and recommending the adoption of measures 
which would conciliate all interests It was not successful, but 
Fouch6 remained unmolested 

This was far from satisfying him, and when he found that 
there were no hopes of advancement, he entered into relations 
with conspirators who sought the overthrow of the Bourbons. 
Lafayette and Davout were concerned in the affair, but their 
refusal to take the course desired by Fouch6 and other bold 
spirits led to nothmg being done Soon Napoleon escaped from 
Elba and made his way in triumph to Pans Shortly before 
his arrival at Paris (March 19, 1815) Louis XVHI sent to 
Fouchi an offer of the ministry of police, which he declined, 
saying, “ It is too late , the only plan to adopt is to retreat ” 
He then foiled an attempt of the royalists to arrest him, and on 
the arrival of Napoleon he received for the third time the port- 
folio of police That, however, did not prevent him from 
entering into secret relations with Mettemich at Vienna, his aim 
being then, as always, to prepare for all eventualities. Meanwhile 
he used all his powers to mduce the emperor to popularise his 
rule, and he is said to have caused the insertion of the words 

The sovereignty resides in the people ; it is the soutte of 


power ” in the declaration of the council of state. But the 
autocratic tendencies of Napoleon could scarcely be held m 
check, and Fouch6 seeing the fall of the emperor to be imminent, 
took measures to expedite it and secure his own interests. On 
the sand of June Napoleon abdicated for the second time, and 
Fouch6 was next day elected president of the commission which 
provisionally governed France, Abready he was in touch with 
Louis XVIII , then at Ghent, and now secretly received the 
overtures of his agent at Paris. While ostensibly working for 
the recognition of Napoleon II., he facilitated the success of the 
Bourbon cause, and thus procured for himself a place m the 
ministiy of Louis XVIII. Even his skill, however, was unequal 
to the task of conciliating hot-headed royalists who remembered 
his vote as regicide and ms fanaticism as terrorist. He resigned 
ofhcc, and after acting for a bnef space as ambassiador at Dresden, 
he retired to Prague. Finally he settled at Trieste, where he 
died on the 25th of December 1820. He had accumulated great 
wealth 

Marked at the outset by fanaticism, which, though cruel, was 
at least coascientious, Fouch 4 ’s character deteriorated in and 
after the year 1794 mto one of calculating cunning The transi- 
tion represented all that was worst in the life of France during 
the period of the Revolution and Empire In Fouch^ the 
enthusiasm of the earlier period appeared as a cold, selfish and 
remorseless fanaticism , m him the bureaucracy of the period 
1795-1799 and the autocracy of Napoleon found their ablest 
instrument Yet his intellectual pride prevented him sinking 
to the level of a mere tool His relations to Napoleon were 
marked by a certain aloofness He multiplied the means of 
resistance even to that irresistible autocrat, so that though 
removed from office, he was never wholly disgraced Despised 
l)y all for his tergiversations, he nevertheless was sought by all 
on account of his cleverness He repaid the contempt of his 
superiors and the adulation of his inferiors by a mask of im- 
penetrable reserve or scorn He sought for power and neglected 
no means to make himself serviceable to the party whose succe>‘> 
appeared to be imminent Yet, while appearing to be the 
servant of the victors, present or prospective, he never gave 
himself to any one party. In this versatility he resembles 
Talle3rrand, of whom he was a coarse replica. Both professed, 
under all their shifts and turns, to be desirous of serving France. 
Talleyrand certainly did so in the sphere of diplomacy , Fouche 
mav o( casionally have done so m the sphere of intrigue 

Bfbhogt aphy — Fouc1j6 wrote some political pamphlets sind reports, 
the chief of which arc Ri^ftextons sur le pigement de Louts Lapet (1 793) , 
Ri flexions sur Viducation publique {1793) , Rapport et projet dc lot 
relatif aux colleges (1793) , Rapport sur la situation de Commune'^ 
Affranchie \Lyons] (1794) . Lettre aux pr^fets concernant les pritres, 
&c (1801) . also the letters of 1815 not^ above, and a Lettre au 
due de Welltngton (1817) The best life of houch6 is that by L 
Madclin, Foitche {2 vols , Pans, 1901) The so-calkd Foudu Manotrs 
are not genuine, but they were apparently compiled, at least m 
part, from notes written by Fouch^, and are often valuable, though 
their account of events {eg of the negotiations of 1809-1810) is 
not seldom untrustworthy For those negotiations see Coquelle^ 
Napoleon et VAngleterre (Pans, 1903, Eng trans , London, 1904). 
For the plots with which Fouch6 liad to deal see E Daudet, La 
Police et les Chouans sous le Consular et V Empire (Pans, 1893) , 
PMC Desmarest, Timoignages hts^iqueSy ou quinee arts de haute 
police (Pans, 1833, 2nd ed , 190^ , E Picard, Bonapaite et Moreau 
(Pans, 1905) , G A Thierry, Conspirateurs et gens de police , le 
comMot de hbelles (Paris, 1903) (Eng. trans , London, 1903) , H 
Welschinger, Le Due d^Engkten (Pans, 1888) ; E Guillon, Les Complots 
militaires sous le Consulat et V Empire (Pans, 1894) (J Ht R ) 

FOUCHER, SIMON (1644-1696), French philosopher, was 
bom at Dijon on the ist of March 1644. He was the son of a 
merchant, and appears to have taken orders at a very early ^e. 
For some years he held the position of honorary canon at Dijon, 
but this he resigned in order to take up his residence in Pans. 
He graduated at the Sorbonne, and spent the remainder of hia 
life m literary work in Pans, where he died on the 27th of April 
1696. In his day Fducher enjoyed considerable repute as a keen 
opponent of Malebranche His philosophical stand^int was 
one of scepticism m regard to external perception. He revived 
the old arguments of the Academy, and advanced them with 
much ingenuity against Malebranche’s doctnne Otherwise 
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his scepticism is subordinate to orthodox belief ^ the fundamental 
dogmas of the church seemiitg to him intuitively evident. His 
object was to reconcile his rd^us With his philosophical creeds 
and to remam a Christian without ceasmg to be an academician* 
His waitings against Mal^branche were collected under the 
title Dissertations sur la recherche de la virtti, 1693. 

See F Rabbe, L'Ahhi Simon Poucker (1867) ; C. Jourdam in 
Dictionnatre des sciences philosophiques (1875), pp. 357-359* 

FOUGQUET, iEAN, or Jehan { c . 1415-1485), French painter, 
bom at Tours, is the most representative and national French 
painter of the X5th century Of his life little is known, but it is 
certain that he 'was in Italy about 1437, where he executed the 
portrait of Pope Eugenius IV, and that upon his return to 
France, whilst retaining his purely French sentiment, he grafted 
the elements of the Tuscan style, which he had acquired during 
his sojourn in Italy, upon the style of the Van Eycks, which was 
the basis of early 15th-century French art, and thus liecame 
the founder of an impoitant new school. He was court painter 
to I>ouis XI Though his supreme excellence as an illuminator 
and miniaturist, of exquisite precision in the rendering of the 
finest detail, and his power of clear characterization in work on 
this minute scale, have long since procured him an emment 
position m the art of his country, his importance as a painter 
was only realized when his portraits and altarpieces were for 
the first time brought together from various parts of Europe 
in 1904, at the exhibition of the French Primitives held at the 
Bibliothdque Nationale in Pans One of Foucquet’s most 
important paintings is the diptych, formerly at Notre Dame 
de Melun, of which one wing, depicting Agnes Sorel as the 
Virgin, IS now at the Antwerp Museum and tlie other in the 
Berlin Gallery The Louvre has his oil portraits of Charles 
VII , of Count Wilczek, and of Jouvenal des Ursins, besides a 
portrait drawing m crayon ; whilst an authentic portrait from 
his brush is in the Liechtenstein collection Far more numerous 
are his illuminated books and miniatures that have come down 
to us The Brentano-Laroche collection at Frankfort contains 
forty miniatures from a Book of Hours, painted m 1461 for 
Etienne Chevalier who is portrayed by Foucquet on the Berlin 
wing of the Melun altarpiece From Foucquet’s hand again 
arc eleven out of the fourteen miniatures illustrating a translation 
of Josephus at the Bibliothdque Nationale The second volume 
of this MS , unfortunately with only one of the onginal thirteen 
miniatures, was discovered and bought in 1903 by Mr Henry 
Yates Thompson at a London sale, and restored by him to France 

See Oiuvres de Jehan Foucquet (Curmer, Pans, 1866-1807), 
A de Champeaux and P Gauchciy, CEuvres d'art exicuUes povr le due 
de Berrv , '* Facsimiles of two histones by Jean Foucquet *' from 
vols 1 and ii of the Anciennetes des Jui/s (London, 1904) , Charles 
Blanc, Histoire des peintres de toutes les i coles (introduction) , and 
Georges Lafenestre, Jehan Fouquet (Pans, 1902) 

FOUGiSRES, a town of north-western France, capital of an 
arrondissement in the department of Ille-et-Vilame, 30 m 
NE of Rennes by rail. Pop. (1906) 21,847, Foug^res is 
built on the summit and slopes of a hill on the left bank of the 
Nan^on, a tributary of the Couesnon It was formerly one of 
the strongest places on the frontier towards Normandy, and it 
still preserves some portions of its medieval fortifications, 
notably a gateway of the 15th century known as the Porte St 
Sulpice The castle, which is situated in the lower part of the 
town, directly overlooking the Nan9on, is now a picturesque 
rum, but gives abundant evidence m its towers and outworks of 
Its former strength and magnificence. The finest of the towers 
was erected m 1242 by Hugues of Lusignan, and named after 
M^lusine, the mythical foundress of the family The churches 
of St Leonard and St Sulpice both date, at least in part, from 
the 15th century. An h6tcl de ville and a belfry, both of the 15th 
century, are of architectural interest, and the town possesses 
many curious old houses. There is a statue of General B. de 
Lari Coisi^re (d 1812), bom m the town Fougires is the seat 
of a subprefect, and has a tribunal of first instance, a chamber 
of commerce and a comnuinal college. It is the chief industrial 
town of its department, being a centre for the manufacture of 
boots and shoes ; tonnmg and leather-dressing and the manu- 


facture of sail-cloth and other fabrics are also important in- 
dustries Trade » in dairy produce and m the granite of the 
neighbouring quarries Fou^res frequently figures m Breton 
history from the irth to the 15th century It was taken by the 
English in 1166, and again m 1448 , and the name of Sunenne, 
the captor on the second occasion, is btrl borne by one of the 
towers of the castic In 1488 it was taken bv the troops of 
Charles VIII under la Tr^moille In the middle ages Foug^rcs 
was a lordship of some importance, which in the i -^th century 
passed into the possession of the family of Lnsignan, and m 
1307 was confiscated by the crown and afterwards changed 
hands many limes In 179^, during the wars of the Vendee, 
it was occupied by the insurgents 

FOUILLEE, ALFRED JULES EMILE (1838- ), French 

philosopher, was born at La Poudze on the i8th of October 
1838. He held several minor philosophical lectureships, and 
from 1864 was professor of philosophy at the lyc^cs of Douai, 
Montpellier and Bordeaux successively In 1867 and 1868 he 
was cro^Tied by the Academy of Moral SJcience for his work 
on Plato and Socrates In 1872 he was elected master of con- 
ferences at the Ecolc Normale, and was made doctor of philosophy 
in recognition of his two treatises, Platoms Htpptas Minor stve 
Socraitca contra liberum arbttrium argumenta and 7 m Liberte ei Ir 
ditermtmsme The strain of the next three years' continuous 
work undermined his health and his eyesight, and he was com- 
pelled to retire from his professorship During these years he 
had published works on Plato and Socrates and a history of 
philosophy (1875) > retirement he further developed 

his philosophical position, a speculative eclecticism through 
whicn he endeavoured to reconcile metaphysical idealism with 
the naturalistic and mechanical standpoint of science In 
V&volutionnisme des t dies- forces (1890), La Psychol ogie des 
tdees-forces (1893), Morale des idees-forces (1907), is 

elaborated his doctrine of tdees-forces, or of mind as efiicient 
cause through the tendency of ideas to realize themselves m 
appropnate movement Ethical and sociological developments 
of this theory succeed its physical and psychological treatment, 
the consideration of the antinomy of freedom being especially 
important KouiU^e's wife, who by a previous marriage was the 
mother of the poet and philosopher Jean Mane Guyau (18^4- 
1888), IS well known, under the pseudonym of “ G Bruno, 
as the author of educational hooks for children 

His other chief works arc VId'e moderne du droit en Allemagne^ 
en Angleterre et en France (Pans, 1878) , La Science wciale con’» 
temporatne (1880), La ProprtiU sotiale et la dimocratie (1884); 
Critique des sysUmes de morale contemporains (1883), La Morale, 
Vart et la reUgion d'apns Ouyau (1889) , L* Avenir de la mctaphysique 
fondle sur l*e\pirience(iHBo ^) , VLnseignement au point de vue national 
(1891) , Descartes (1803) , Temperament et caractere (zncl ed , i8qs) , 
Le Mouvement posiUxnste et la conception sortologique du monde (1896) , 
Le Mouvement idcaliste et la reaction contre la science positive (1806) ; 
La Psychologie du feuple francats (2nd ed . 1898) , La Frame au 
point de vue moral (1900) , I*hsq%nsse psychologique des peuples 
europhns (1903) , Nietzsche et V tmmoraltsme ” (1903) , Le Mora» 
Itsme de Kant (1905) 

FOULD, ACHILLE (1800-1867), French financierand politician, 
was bom at Pans on the 17th of November 1800 The son of 
a nch Jewish banker, he was associated with and afterwards 
succeeded his father m the management of the business As 
early as 1842 he entered political life, having been elected m 
that year as a deputy for the department of the Hautes Pyr^n< 5 es 
From that time to his death he actively busied himself with the 
affairs of his countr^' He readily acquiesced m the revolution 
of February 1848, and is said to have exercised a decided influence 
in financial matters on the provisional government then formed. 
He shortly afterwards published two pamphlets against the use 
of paper money, entitled. Pas Assignats! and Observations 
sur la question financtire During the presidency of Louis 
Napoleon he was four times minister of finance, and took a 
leading part m the economical reforms then made in France. 
His strong conservative tendencies led him to oppose the doctnne 
bf free trade, and disposed him to hail the coup d'itat and the 
new empire On the 25th of January 1852, in consequence of 
the decree confiscating the property of the Orleans family, 
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m fwtgwd ths office of onras^ «f finooce> tot mts op the 
«aine day oppoiated eenatoi:, ppd poon eiter rejoined thenoveta- 
ment as nunister of otate ond of the imponal toutetohjL fn 
this capacity he directed the Paris exhibitioa of x 955 * The 
events of November i$6o led once more to his resignation, but 
he was recalled to the ministiy of finance in November of the 
following year, and retamed office until the publication of the 
imperial letter of the 19th of January 1867, when Emile Olfuder 
became the chief adviser of the emperor. During his last tenure 
of office he had reduced the floating debt, which the Mexican 
war had considerably increased, hy the nwotiation of a leap 
of 300 millions of francs {1863). Fould, besides uacommop 
financial abilities, had a taste for the fine arte, which be developed 
suid refined during his youth by vwtmg Italy and the eastern 
coasts of the Mediterranean. In 1857 hie was made a member 
of the Academy of the Fme Arts. He died at Tarbes on the 5th 
of October 1867 

FOVUB, ANOBEW (171S-1775) and ROBERT (1707-1776), 
Scottish printers and publishers, were the sons of a Glasgow 
snaltman Robert was apprenticed to a barber ; but his ability 
attracted the attention of Dr Francis Hutcheson, who strongly 
Tccommendud him to estpbhsh a printing press After spending 
1738 and 1739 in England and France in company with hts 
brottor Andrew, who had been intended for the church and bad 
received a better education, he started business in 1741 in 
Glasgow, and in 1743 was appomted printer to the university. 
In t ■his stmt year he brought out Demirtus Phpi^eus de 
eloculwfte, in Greek And Latbi the first Greek book ever printed 
in Glasgow, and this was followed m 1774 by the famous i2mo 
edition of Horace which was Ipng but erroneously believed to 
be immaculate tliough the successive sheets were exposed m 
university and a reward offered for the discovery of any 
inaccuraev, six errors at least, according to T F Dibdm, escaped 
detection. Soon afterwards the brothers entered into partner- 
ship, and tliey continued for about thirty years to ksue carefully 
corrected and beautifully printed editions of classical works in 
I,<atmy Greek, English, French and Italian They printed more 
tlian five hundred separate publications, amo^ them the small 
editions of Cicero, Tacitus, Cornelius Nepos, Virgil, Tibullus and 
Propertius, Lucretius and Juvenal; a beautiful edition of the 
Greek Testament, m small 4to , Homer (4 vols fob, 1756-1758) , 
Herodotus, Greek and Latin (9 vols. jamo, 1761), Xenophon, 
Greek and Latin ^12 vols i2rao, 1762-1767), (Cray’s Poems, 
Pope’s Works ; Milton’s Poems, The Homer, for which Flax- 
man’s designs were executed, is perhaps the most famous produc- 
tion of the Foulis press. The brothers spared no pains, and 
ItolierL went to France to procure manuscripts of the classics, 
and to engage a skilled engraver and a copper-plate printer 
Unfortunately it became their ambition to establish an institution 
for the encouragement of the fine arts ; and though one of their 
chief patrons, the earl of Northumberland, warned them to 

print for posterity and prosper,” they spent their money in 
collecting pictures, pieces of sculpture and models, in paying 
for the education and travelling of youthful artists, and in 
copying the masterpieces of foreign art. Their countrymen 
were not npe for such an attempt, and the Academjr ” not only 
proved a failure but mvolved the projectors m rum, Andrew 
died on the idth of September 1775, and his brother went to 
Liondon, hoping to realize a large sum by the sale of his pictures. 
They were sold for much less than he anticipated, and Robert 
ireturned broken-hearted to Scotland, where he died at Edinbuigh 
on the and of June 1776 Robert was the author of a Catahgue 
cf Patnftngs mth Critical Remarks, The business was afterwards 
carried on under the same name by Robert’s son Andrew. 

See W T Duncan, Notices and Documents tiiustraitve of the Literary 
History of Glasgow, printed lor the Maitland Club (1831), which 
enter alia contains a catalogue of the works printed at the Foulis 
press, and another of the pictures, statues and busts in plaster of 
Paris produced at the ** AcMcsny in the university of Glasgow* 

FOULLONg JOSEPH FRAECIOIS French Admini- 

strator, was bom at Saumur. During the Seven Years’ War he 
was mtendant-general of the Annies, and mtendant of the army 
#tfid navy under Marshal de Belle-fsle* In 1771 be was appointed 


jutendant of Spanoeot Ip 27^/ rNopker rm 
Foullon was appointed of ^ household^ tm 

was thought of *17 the loacUowy psarty as a epbsUtute. 
he was unpofMular eil sides. Toe farmors-genand datested 
him on acoount of his sevemty, the Parisums on account of 
his wealtli accumulated in utter indifference to the sufferihga 
of the poor ; he was reported, probably quite without foundation, 
to have said, “ If the people cannot get bread, let thm eat hay,^’ 
Aftet the taking of the Bastille on the Z4th of Jply, he v^drew 
to hi8 estate at Vitiy and attempted to spread tt^ xiews of bis 
death ; but ho was recognized> taken to Pans, cairied off With 
a bundle of hay tied to his buck to the h0tsl de viUe, in spite 
of the intervention of Lafayette, was dragged nut by the popukoe 
and banged to a lamp-post on the 22nd of July 1789 

See Euf^e Bonnemi6re, Hsstom des pay sans (4th ed , 1887), 
ioxae ill , C. L Chw>sm, Les Elections §t Us cahiers de Pans eu 
(Pans, X889), tomes ui ana iv 

FOUNDATION (Lai fundatto, from fundare, to found), the 
act of building, constituting or institutu;ii^ on a permanent 
basis ; especially the establishing of any institution by endowing 
or providing it with funds for its continual maintenance The 
word 1$ thus applied also to the institutions so established, such 
as a coUege, monastery or hospital ; and the terms ” on the 
foundation,” or “ foundationer,” are used of members of such a 
college or society who enjoy, as fellows, scholars, &c , the benefits 
of the endowment Formerly “foimdalion” also meant the 
charter or mcorporation of any such institution or society, and 
it IS still apphed to the funds used for the endowment of such 
institutions. 

The terms “ old foundation ” and new foundation ” used in 
connexion with the organwing of English cathedral chapters 
liavc no reference to the age of the cathedrals. At the tune 
of tlie Reformation under Henry VlII. the old college chapters 
were left unchanged, and are referred to as the “ old foundations,” 
but the monastic chapters were all suppressed, consequently 
new chapters had to be formed for their cathedrals and these 
constitute the “ new foundations ” 

Foundation ” also means the base (natural or artificial) 
on which any erection is bmlt up ; generally made below the 
level of the ground (see Foundations below) A foundation- 
stone 15 one of the stones at the base of a building, generally a 
corner-stone, frequently laid with a public ceremony to celebrate 
the commencement of the building The term is also applied 
to the ground-work of any structure, such as, m dress-maxing, 
the underskirt over which the real skirt is hung, any material 
used for stiffening purposes, as foundation muslin or net ” 
In knitting or crochet the first stitches on to which all the rest 
are worked are called the ‘‘foundation chain ” In gem-cutting 
the “ foundation-square ” is the first of eight squares round the 
edges of a brilliant made in bevel planes and from which the 
angles are all removed to form thrcc-corner facets 

FOUNDATIONS, in building The object of foundations k 
to distnbute the weight of a structure equally oiw the ground. 
In the construction of a building the weights are concentrated 
at given points on piers, columns, &c , and these foundations 
require to be spread so as to reduce the weight to an average. 
In the preparation of a foundation care must be taken to prevent 
the lateral escape of the soil or the movement of a bw upon 
sloping ground, and it is also necessary to provide against any 
damage by the action of the atmosphere. The soils met with 
in orqmaiy practice, such as rock, gravel, chalk, day and sand, 
vary as to their capabilities of bearing weight There is no 
provision in any English building acts as to the load that may 
be placed on any of these soils, but under the New York Building 
Code it is provided that, where no test ^ the sustaining power 
of the soil IS made, different soils, exduding mud, at the bottom 
of the footings shall be deemed to safely sustam the following 
loads to tiie superficial foot : per sq ft. 

Soft clay • • iton. 

OnfmaiV ^oft day and sand, together iit layers, 
wet and epnnxy .*••••* 2 tons, 

LQaia.ckLy or fine saad, firm and dry • • • 3 tons. 

Very aim coarse saad, stiff gravel or hard clay • 4 tons* 
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AtokyliMitbdtt b! ptti&um t±^ted cm an ordinsuy four^la- 
tioo by the walla of the several thicknesses and heights provided 
for by the Londoa Budding Aot of 1894, and « com- 
pMiwn of a icrw of the principal authorities^ will be 
** found useful m helping us to arrive at a decision as to 
what can safely be allowed Take as an exatnfde a 
wall of the warehouse dass^ 70 ft. high, whose sectiein at the base 
for a height of 07 ft* is 2^ bncks tiiiick (or 22^ in,), and for the 
same distance m height a^n is 2 bricks thick (or x8 m.), the 
remainder to tiae top being bncks thick (or 14 m). The 
weight of brickwork per foot run of such a waU is 4^5 tons on 
any area of ^75 ft. super, of brickwork According to the act 
the ctmerete is to project 4 m on each side ; we have then an 
additional area of *66 ft super, to add, thus making the total 
foundation area of each foot run of wall 4*41 ft. super to take 
a weight of 4*05 tons or nearly a ton per foot super (viz 
^9 ton.) 

Another factor must, however^ be taken into oonsidcratiun, 
\iz. the weight distributed from the loaded doors and from the 
roof. In this case there would be at least six doors, and the 
entire weight could hardly be taken at less than 6 tons, which 
would give a total weight of io%o5 tons on an area of 4*41 ft 
buper or a load of 2*28 tons per foot super. This is on the 
assumption that no extra weight has been thrown on the founda- 
tions by openings cw piers, or by girders, , m which case, in 
addition to the work being executed in cement, the foundations 
should be increased in area Piers always involve a great 
me reuse of weight on the foundations, and in very many instances 
this increased weight, instead ol being prov ided for by increasing 
the area of the foundations and so reducing the weight per foot 
buper., is only partly met by the improper method of merely 
increasing the depth of the concrete, while keeping the »ame 
projection of concrete round the lootings as for the walls As an 
example take an iron column to cany a safe load of 80 tuns, 
standing on a York stone template, and in turn supported by 
a brick pier 22^ in square. In this case we should have, after 
allowing for the projection of concrete on either side, an area of 
4 ft 5 m square, or ic; 6 ft super., and this would give a pressure 
of 4 X tons per foot on the foundations, or almost twice as much 
as m the previous example of a warehouse wall Here, instead 
of increasing the depth of the concrete, it would be necessary 
to increase its width ; if it were made 6 ft square, we should have 
an area of 36 ft super, to take the 80 tons, and thus the pressure 
would only be 2*2 tons per foot, and the cost of the foliation 
be much the same. 

If we compare a section of wall of the dwelling-house class, 
as prescribed by the London Building Act, we find that, takmg a 
wall 50 ft high and having a thicki^s at babe of 22^ m, as for 
the warehouse wall to which we have referred, we have a wall 
weighing 3 75 tons per foot super on an area of 4*41 feet super , 
or *85 ton per foot without weight of floors and roof as against 
the *9 ton in the warehouse example. To this must be added the 
weight of, say, 5 floors and roof at a total of 3 tons per foot run 
of wall, and we then have an aggregate of 675 tons per foot run 
and 1 *50 tons per foot super, as against 2 -28 tons m the warehouse 
class. 

If we turn from the act to text-books we find that Colonel 
Seddon in the Aide Memotr gives the load which ordmaiy founda- 
tions will bear as a safe load per foot super, as follows . 

Bock, moderately hard 

Bock of strength of good concrete • . • 3 

Bock, very soli 5 

Bum earth i to i J 

Hard clay . . * , , , , , itox 4 

Clean dry gravel and clean sha^ sand prevented from 
spreading sideways i to 

Most of the work in London may be classed under one of the 
latter heads, and according to this table we have, when we erect 
walls m accordance with the building act, to ovedoad our 
foundations 

As to the pmisibflity of spreading wWhts; have as an 
e xa mp le Ihe chimney at Adl|in!s Vi^rks in Birminghami 


312 ft. high, so arranged that its pressure on the foundations is 
only li tons per foot super. , also the great St RoUox chuimey 
at Glasgow, which has a pressure of ij tons ; the weight of the 
Eiffel Tower (7500 tons) is so spread o\er 4 bases, each I30 ft 
square, that the pressure is only *117 ton, or 2J cwl., per foot 
super. The Tower Bridge has a load of 16 tons per foot on the 
gramie bed under the columns of towers, reduced by spreading 
to an actual pressure on the i lay foundation of 4 tons The piers 
under the Holbom Viaduct have a load of 2J tons only, those of 
the Imperial Institute 2} tons, and those of the destructor celb 
and chimney shaft at Great Yarmouth 4 tons 6) cwt. pet foot 
super From these various examples it would appear that on 
sound clay or gravel foundation a load of from 2f to 4 tons may 
be employed with safety 

One of the first and most important reqnnrements m preparing 
drawings for a large building is to asccrlain the natare 01 the sub- 
soil ana strata at diflerenl levels over the proposed site, 
so as to be able to arrange the toolings accordingly at the 
various detiths and to decide as to the various ionns and 
methods to be en^loycd bor this purpose trial holes or bonngs 
arc sunk until a suitable bed or Ixiltom is found, upon which the 
concrete foundation may lafcly be put IJ no such solid bottom is 
found, as often happens near the water side, special foundations 
must be employed, such oa dock, giidnon, ( antilcver and pile founcla- 
turns, <&c , all of which will be di scribed luvt after As examples 
ot the varying subsoils we may mention the following, in which will 
be noticed ilie great depths dug befon gittiug through the made 
ground At Uic Dank of JLiiRland there were 22 ft of made ground 
resting on 4 ft of gravel Some ol the made ground was of ancient 
date, and preserved rehes of Roman cxe upation In some parts the 
subsoils liavc been excavated for ballast or gravel, as at Kensington, 
or for buck earth, os at liighl>ur>, and the pits filled in with rubbish. 
Rock, winch forms an excellent and unchanging foundation m one 
situation, iuay prove a dangerous foundation m another Hi us 
chalk forms a good hmestone foundation m ccitain positions, but 
when it dij)s towards a slope or a cliff with an outcrop of tiiu gault 
or iuKkrl> mg clay, it is a very unsuitable foundation fur any building, 
as the landidips m the Isle of Wigtit and on the Dorsetshire coast 
bear witness A boring made m Tallis Street, near the Ihumes 
embankment, showed (x) 18 m ballast, dirty , (2) 0 in greensand, 
wet and dirty , (3) 2 ft peat clay , <4) 0 in greensand , (*>) 5i ft jxaty 
bog, (6) 9 ft running saqd, and (7) 4 ft clean boiiast, restuig at a 
depth of 23 ft below the ground line upon blue* ela> A boring at 
Highbury New Park ga\e (1) 2 it made ground, (2) iH it loam, 
(3) g ft sand, (4) 4 ft peal, and (5) 8 it gra\cl and sand the sc 
examples show iliat while trial liolcs Mhould always be made before 
designing a foundation, to ascertain the notun of the subsoil, care 
must be taken not to calculate upon uniformit> 7 hus at the block 
2 of the aduiirultv extension new buildings (Xx)iulon), one of the trial 
holes upon the south-west side of the old buddings showed llie clay 
to be about 29 J ft bdow the surface of the ground, while actual 
excavation proved the dip of the cla> to I e *uth that in the execution 
of the new t>udding il became necessary to underiiin the north-west 
corner of Uie old building at the deepesi jiurt 42 ft Wlow the ground 
The foundations of bloc k i of the new aainiralty buddings ore jilaced 
m a dock, budt ui>on the lo^ndon clay at a depth of 30 ft m solid 
concrete b ft thick At the Hotel Victoria, in Northumberland 
Avenue (London), the various subsoils axe as follows (i) 381^ ft 
made gr^mnd clay and gravel mixed, (2) 4 ft gravel and sand, (3) 
0 It rising sand , (4) 2 It fine I allast, and at a depth of 50 ft. blue 
clay At the south end the clay was 43 it down and at the north 
end 37 ft The front wall was constructed on a concrete bed 9 ft 
wide The site was surrounded hy a similar wall of concrete about 
6 It wide, formmg a sjiecics of boxes, and the whole was covered 
with a dentil of 6 ft of ocmcrcte upon which the walls were raised 
The foundation for 53 1 Parliament Street, where running sand was 
encountered, was constructed with cohort piles, 7 or 8 ft long and 
6 m diam, pointed and placed as close together as possible over 
the whole foundation, the tops were then sawn off level, and a 
concrete raft, 7 or 8 ft thick, was built omt the whole area At the 
Institution of Civil 1 ngineers, Crreat George Street, Westminster, 
tlie foundations to the two party walls upon each side of the 
building were carried down about 22 ft below the pavement level, 
that on the west side being 22 ft deep and that cn the cast side 
24 ft 

The loudon Building Act and the model by-laws prohibit th* 
erection of buildings on sites that have l^en used as “ shoots fa 
faecal matter or vegetabie refuse, and in such esuies the 
objectionable material must be removed prior to the 
commencement of building operations, and the holes 
from which it was taken filled up with dry bnck or other rubbish 
wdl rammed Foundations arc usually executed by excavators or 
navvies, and the tools and implements used are bcning rods, level 
pegs, lines, spirit level, pickle, various shovels, wheel-barrow% 
xammer or punner, &c. In digging the ordinary trenches and 
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excavations, should the ground be loose, planking and strutting have 
to be employed This consists of rough boarding put along the sides 
of the trenches and wedged tight with waling pieces and struts , 
this work is done by navvies Figs, z and 2 show the general forms 
of planking and strutting for the different soils. 

In verv large works of excavation in soft soil a steam digger is 
used for the bulk of the work It consists of a large steel bucket 
with a cutting edge , this m lowercsl by means of a crane into the 

excavation, and on bemg 
withdrawn cuts off a portion 
of soil which IS hoisted and 
dc])Osited in carts for re- 
moval to any desired posi- 
tion withm the radius com- 
manded by the crane The 
work of trunming the exca- 
\ation to a regular shape 
must always 1:^ done by 
manual lalx>ur 
Concrete for filling into 
the foundations is usually 
mixed by navvies , for large 
works it is sometimes mixed 
by machinery 

In order f hat the work of 
excavating and constructmg 
the foundations may proceed 
in a water-logged site, pumps 
have to be employed, and 
where the mrush of water is 
great it is usual to ^nk a sump 
nolo lower than the depin 
required for the foundations, 
and to use a steam pump 
kept going day and night 
The foundation of a wall is required to be as follows in accordance 
with tlu London Building and Amendment Acts The projection 
of the bottom of the footings of every wall on each side of the wail 
shall he at least equal to half of the thickness of the wall at its base, 
unless an adjoining wall interferes, in which case the projection may 
be omitted where that wall adjoins, and the diminution of the 
footings of every wall shall be formed in regular offsets and the 
height from the bottom of suth footing to tht base of the wall shall 
be at least eciual to two-thirds of the thickness of the wall at its 
base ** (See Brickwork ) The base of a wall is the thickness above 
the looting , the footing is the brickwork built directly on the top 
of the concrete and diminishing in width in every course Ihus 
" The projection of the bottom footing to be equal to one half the 

thickness of wall on 
both sides " means 
that a 13J in wall 
would require to 
have three courses 
of footings, the 
bottom one being 
27 in wide “The 
height from the 
bottom of such 
footing to the base 
of thp wall shall be 
at least equal to 
two-thirds the 
thickness of wall at 
its base “ means 
that in the case of 
a I3j-in wall the 
height of footings 
would have to be 
9 in , or three 
courses of brick- 
work, each measur- 
ing 3 in 

The New York 
Building Code 
enters more fttUy 
into the require- 
ments for the foundation of walls as regards depth than that m use 
in I ondon Section 25, Part 3, requires that every building, except 
buddings erected ujwn solid rock, or upon wharves and piers on tne 
water front, shall liave loundations of brick, stone, iron or concrete 
laid not less than 4 ft lielow the surface of the earth, on the solid 
ground or level surface of rock, or upon piles or ranging timbers 
when solid earth or rock is not found Piles intended to sustain a 
wal*, pier or post, shall be spaced not more than 36 in nor less than 
20 m on centres , they must be driven to a solid bearing if practic- 
able, and their number must be sufficient to support the super- 
structure proposed. No pile shall be used of less dimensions tnan 
3 >n at the small end ana 10 in at the butt for short piles, or piles 
20 ft, or less in length No pile shall be weighted with a load exceed- 
ing 40,000 lb. When a pile is not dnven to refusal, its safe sustaining 
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power shall be determined by the loQoiwfiig formulas twice the 
weight of the hammer in tons multiplied by the height of the fall 
in feet divided by the least penetratibn of pile under the last blow 
in inches plus one. There are also further requirements as to piles, 
&c , and the commissioner of buildmgs must be notified when the 
piles are to be dnven 

The New York Code, Section 26, further goes on to say that 
foundation walls shall be constructed to include all waUs and piers 
built below the curb level or nearest tier of beams to the curb, to 
serve as supports for the walls, piers, columns, ghrders, posts or 
beams Foundation walls shall be bunt of stone, brick, nrtlaxid 
cement concrete, iron or steel If biult of rubble stone or Portland 
cement concrete, they shall be at least 8 m thicker than the wall 
above them to a depth of Z2 ft. below the curb level, and for every 
additional 10 ft or part thereof deeper, they shall be mcreased 4 in. 
m thickness If bmlt of bnck, they shall be at least 4 m. thicker 
than the wall next above them to a depth of 12 ft below the curb 
level, and for every additional 10 ft or part thereof deeper, they 
shall be increased 4 in m thickness. The footing or ba^ course 
shall be of stone or concrete, or both, or of concrete and stepped up 
brickwork of sufficient thickness and area to bear safely the weight 
to be imposed thereon If the footing or base course be of concrete, 
the concrete shall not be less than 12m thick , if of stone, the stones 
sliall not be less than 2 x 3 ft and at least 8 in m thickness far walls, 
and not less than 10 m in thickness if under piers, columns or posts. 
Xhe footing or base course, whether formed of concrete or stone, shall 
be at least 12m wider than the bottom width of walls, and at least 
12 in wider on all sides than the liottom width of said piers, columns 
or posts If the superimposed load is such as to cause undue trans- 
verse strain on a looting projecting la m , tiie thickness of such 
footing IS to be increased so as to carry the load with safety. For 
small structures and for small piers sustainmg light loads the com- 
missioner of buildings having junsdiction may, in his discretion, 
allow a reduction in the tluckness and projection specified for 
footing or base courses All base stones shall be bedded and laid 
crosswise, edge to edge If stepped-up footing of brick is used m place 
of stone alxivc the concrete, the offsets if laid m single courses shall 
each not exceed i J in , or, if laid in double courses, then each shall 
not exceed 3 in offsetting the first course of brickwork back one-half 
the thickness of the concrete base, so as properly to distribute the 
load to be imposed thereon. It will be seen by the foregoing that 
the American acts are far more extensive than in London The 
London Building Act mentions that the footings of a wall shall rest 
upon the solid ground or concrete or upon other solid substructure 
The building act amendment says * “ The foundations of the walls 
of every house or building shall be formed of a bed of good concrete 
not less than 9 in thick, and projectmg at least 4 m on each side 
of the lowest course of footings “ 

Various Types of Foundations — The most natural foundations 
for walls are those constructed where the walls are built directly 
upon tlie ground ; this is only possible where the ground is very hard 
or consists of rock, and m either of these cases the ground 1$ simply 
levelled and the building commenced 

The next and most universally rtcognired method, which might 
safely be said to be adopted in 93 % of all modem buildmgs, is the 
system of placing a bed of concrete under the walls, digging trenches 
where the walls are to come until a solid bottom is reached, and 
in these laying the concrete The London Building Act requires this 
concrete bed to be at least 4 in wider than the bottom course of 
footings on each side of the wail, but it is generally made 6 in* wider 
on each side and in general circumstances the d^th of the concrete 
IS varied acu>rdinjj[ to the weight placed upon it 

Where a site is in close proximity to a river or old water-course, 

, where deep basements are excavated, or where the ground lies 
low, naturally water is met with, and where water is the ground is 
soft It IS here that special foundations are required 

In certain cases it is necessary to use concrete legs or stilts These 
arc placed in such positions as to take the weights of the buildmg, 
and sunk to depths of 40 ft more or less as the case may 
require according to the nature of the ground , and on 
the tops of these stilts concrete arches or lintels are 
turned over (fig 3) As an example of the stilt prmciple, 
mention may be made of some premises at Stratford ana 
a church at South Bermondsey, London, in which concrete piers 
were sunk at 12 ft centres apart and 4^ ft square, m pot holes dug 
out of made ground, then concrete arches were formed over the 
intervening untrustworthy ground with a mmimum thickness of 
18 m or the piers were connected by xsoncrete lintels 3 ft. thick in 
which steel joists were embedded At Sion College, Victoria Em- 
bankment, London, the foundations were formed with edment 
concrete stilts or piers 8 ft square, and going down to the Lond o n 
clay , from the tops of these stilts brick arches were turned, a ga nni n g 
the spaces between the piers, and upon these arches the wuls vm 
built 

Pile foundations, used in the case of soft ground, for small srorlm, 
consist either of stout scaffold poles or of timbers varyiim from 6 in. 
to 12 in square according to requirements (fig. 4) The bottom 
ends of these timbers have an iron shoe with a pomt, so as to 
lie easily driven mto the ground> and the tops of the timbers have 
an iron btfid round, so thtt when the timbers are bting driven ifi'’ 
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Uw iMod prevmto them from roUtUng (flf . 5) The methods of 
diiving thM ptlm are various The usual i»an is to erect a tempor- 
ary structure, upon one side of which is a guide patt 
, laced with sheet-ircm so as to give a smooth lace Up 

yy * and down this guide path a heavy iron weight, called a 

monkey^ is worked , the 'monkey is hoisted to the top ol 
the guide path by means of a crab worked by hand or steam^ and 




at least 2 ft The cylinders were sunk by the aid Of a grab, the 
bottom being levelled and the concrete blocks laid by a diver. 
Use IS also made of piles consistmg of Portland cement concrete 
having steel rods emb^ded m it, and provided with iron shoes and 
head lor dnvmg (fig 6) 

Cast iron screw piles (fig 7) used in very loose sandy soils, consist 
of large hollow cast iron columns with flat screw blacies cast on the 
lower ends The projection of this screw from the pile mav vary 
from 9 in to 18 in with a pitch of from one>quarter to onc-jidlf of 
the pro^tion, the blade making a little over ont turn round the 
Shaft For most requirements a diameter of screw from to 4 1 ft* 
will be found sufficient, a sandy foundation rccjuiniiR the largest 
The lower end ol the tube is generally left open, the edge being 
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when released descends with a good force, and so drives the piles into 
the ground The monkey usually weiglis from 2 cwt to 10 cwt 
and is allowed a drop of 15 to 40 ft 

Piles are driven all round under the walls at varying intervals or 
under piers where the weights of a buildmg are to be concentrate<l In 
the erection ol the Chicago public library four Norway pine piles, each 
with an average diameter of 13 m, were driven to a depth of 52 J ft 
and loaded with a dead load of 50 7 tons per pile for a period of two 
weeks, and no settlement taking place 30 tons per pile was adopted 
as a safe load The followmg arc some examples of loads used in 
practice passenger station, Harrison Street, Chicago, lules 50 ft 
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m length, each carrying 25 tons , elevator, Buffalo, N Y , piles 20 ft 
m length, weight 25 tons , Trinity church, Boston, 2 tons , Schiller 
building, Chicago, 55 ions per pile, but m this case the building 
settled considerably All timber grillage and the tops of all p les 
should be kept below the lowest water level, and be capped with 
concrete or stone. In Boston it is obligatory to cap witli blocks 
of gxanite 

Another form of foundation takes the shape of Portland cement 
concrete blocks, and is used chiefly for bridges and in marshy land, 
Cmnitnim Some coses cylinders of brickwork arc built, and 

AfJha. centres arc filled with blocks of concrete and grouted 

^ in The Yarmouth destructor cells and chimney shaft 

WTO built m tills way , the cyhnders were constructed of 9 m 
pnekwork built in Borland cement, the lower 4 ft being encased 
in a wooden drum with cutting edge sunk into the gravel and sand 
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on iG solid masonry piers, taken down 54 ft below the street level 
to solid rock, and these piers support the 34 cast iron columns upon 
which the building is erected The piers to each building uer© 
constructed by the pneumatic caisson process (see Caisson) 

A good plan for foundations when tnc ground is loose and sandy 
is to build upon wells of brickwork, a method which has been suc- 
cessfully practised in Madras. The wells are made 
circular, alxiut 3 ft m diameter and one Imck thick ibnadla- 
The first course is laid and cemented together on the 
surface of the ground when it is dry, and the earth is 
excavated inside and round about it to allow it to sink Then another 
IS laid over it and again sunk Ihe well is thus built downuaros. 
The bnokwork is sunk bodily to a depth of 10 ft. or more, according 
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to building to be erected upon at^ and the intetior is filled «p urith 
rubble work All the pobbe buildingt at Madras wore erected upon 
iQuadaUone q( thia kind. Well foundations were employed under 
the city halli Kansas City, and tbe Stock Lxchange, Chicago 

Coficr clams arc wooden structures used to keep back the water 
whilst putting in foundations on the waterside, and are constructed 
with two rows of timbers, 12 in. square as piles maced 
about 6 ft apart, and filled in between with a double row 
“"*• of 2 ID or } in boards, the space between the rows being 
packed with clay puddle (fig. 10) The general rule for the thickness of 
a coffer dam is to make it equal to the clopili of water. An mterestmg 
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example of a coffer dam is that at the Kc>ham dock extension 
where piles varied in length from 65 ft to 85 ft They wcie diivcn m 
a double row 5 It apart and over i^j,ooo were used 

Dock founclilions are constructed after the fashion of a large 
concrete tank and arc adapted to large sites where a dilliculty 
arises as to the Ingres of watei Ihey an considered 
the best method of con'-trncling a building on soft gicmncl 
incl of keisping a build m,,' diy (fig 11) I his type of 
foundation was used nt the new colonial oUite Whitehall, 
I ondon, and the new admiralty building-, at St James s Paik, 
I ondon A few buildings treated after the style of a dock but in 
some instances without the enclosing walls, are the following 


Dock 

touadO" 

tiOttM 
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At the admiialty buildings already mentioned a concrete retaining 
wall completely surrounds the txtenor below the ground, and is 
)oimd up to tlie underpinning woik the whole site being covered 
with conewte 0 ft thick, a huge tank is formcfl of an average inside 
dtear depth of 20 fl m which the bisements are built Ihe new 
Old Bailc\ buildmgs m Newgate Street, I ouilon, arc constructed 
wn a conciete table 5 ft thick as also are the Army and Navy 
Auxiliary Stores, Victoria Street At Konnct’ii Wharf, near South- 
tnuk Bridge, a concrete table. 8 ft thick, was spread all over the 


site« with an extra thicknest under the walla. Faimdatiails iotnaa d 
similarly to dock fcnindatioiui, but m addition having steel Jeiata and 
rods inserted m the thickness of the concrete table, to tie the whole 
together, are known as gridiron foundations. 

In the Henoebique concrete system, all beams^ are formckl 
with small rods and then surrounded with concrete ; it is designed 
lor floors and for apreadmg the weight of a butlduig over an coctendsd 
foundation on soil ground 

Where a heavy wall is to he bmlt against an old one and there is 
not sufficient room for the foundations, the plan is adopted of 
building pier fioundations at some distance from the pro- 
pos^ new wall On the top of these piers rest 
stedi cantlleveis over steel pm rockers upon oast Jr™ 
iron bedplates , the cantilevers are securem at one 
end to a column, while the other ends go tlirough the full 
thickness of the new wall Upon these last ends is placed a 
steel girder upon which the wall is built Tins construction 
(hg, xa) has l^en used m America, and m the Ritz Hotel, 
Piccadilly, London 

Another form of cantilever foundations was employed in 
the case of some premises at Carr s Lane, Birmingham, 
partly built o\er the Great Western railway tunnel (fig 13) 
In this instance Urge piers were built below the ground at 
the Side of the tunnel I'rom the tops of these piers large 
sfccl cantlleveis were erected protecting over the crown of 
the tunnel, and on these sted girders were fixed and the 
building constructed upon them 

In modern 1 unis, a section of which city is built on maishy 
ground, the subsoil is an oory sediment, largely dexiositcd 
by the sewage water from the ancient 01 Arab - - 

<iuarter of the cit> which is situated on an adjact nt V®"®®*'' 
hill This scmi fluid raud has a depth of about L . 
^Ot lo prcjiarc the soil for sufiiiorting an ^ 

oidmary house pits from 8 It lo 10 ft squnie are evc«i- 
vatod to a depth of about 10 It , to the level ot the ground 
walci V mixture is made of the cxca\atcd soil and 
powdered fat lime, procured from i linkers and unbnrnt 
stone tfom the hme-kilns, which soon triimbks lo fine dust 
when exposed to the air 1 he mixture is thrown into pits m 
lasers about 12 in thick ind rammed down ior a very long 
time by sjie cully trimid laliourers A gang of 15 or 20 
men will woik at least 10 or 12 diys ramming let the 
toundaifons of a model ate-sired house An t xtreinely hard 
lied IS thus obtained reaching to within 18 in o* the surface 
ot the giound, and on thi aitificiil bed the toundalic 11s of 
the budding arc laid Although this method of construc- 
tion IS crude, it is ‘talcd that the pncticil ic suits are 
supeiior to those obtained by using piles, conn etc or other 
iccognizcd methods, and m all cases the cost is much less, 
for labour is cheap 

A novel and interesting foundation was designed for a 
signal station at Cape Henlopen, Delaware Tins is built on 
top of the highest sandhill at Cdx>o Henlopen, so 
that the observer may hive an unobstructed 
view , it rises about 80 ft alxive the level of the ® 
sea and is exj>osid to all winds and weather, while it is 
absolutely reciuiied that it shall stand firmly planted m 
such a way that even a hurricane shall not shake it or 
make it tremble, since that would affect the sight of the tclescopo 
in the observatory The usual mode of secuimg such a building is 
b> meins of a foundation of screw piles 01 of heavy timbers sunk 
into the sand , this methexi, however, has the disadvantage that tf 
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the wind shifts the sand away from around the foundation^ it 
becomes undermined and its effect is destroyed To avoid such an 
accident, recourse was had to the following deaagn, which was 
considered to be cheap and at the same time to provide an effecixva 
amchorage. The building la entirely of wood, it has a eeiUar, 
above wnich are two rooms one above the other, and the whole 
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wxrmmatb&d W HIm oibserVAtorv pit>p«f. Firsts llhe jMdiMd siU is ai 
aotiam of ao maxle of y«Ui^ X^e 8iick» mottisM 
ptehed tvith stout tranaelk Tho stil ol tho dbtmfvtAofy k' ifkdo 
fike^ of hdsVjr tmbein, lu ft lMMg« The ttiro silk ms jisliMd 
together by' fcmS stout yeliow ptaa oonMS postsi whiob in iim a#o 
mortised into both sills The posts are a6 ft m length Five feet 
above the lower sill is the sill whAch supports the floor of the first 
room Ten feet above this is the sill which supports the upper 
room Both these sills again are mortised into the comer posts 
The structure is sheathed outside with German siding, and inside 
with rough boafdls covered with felt, and agam by tongued and 
grooved yellow pine boards The observat^ proper, €k:ta^onal 
in shape, ih securely mortised into the top SiU and covered with a 
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corrugattcl iron roof conical in shape. The cellar is floored with 
3 m, wood, and boarded all round 011 the inside of the posts A pit 
was flrst dug m the sand al>out 6 ft, deep and fully 20 ft. wide on 
tlie bottom 1 he cellar sill w as laid on tins bottom, and the structure 
built upon It , thus the whole depth of cell ir is sunk below the top 
of the hill or llw level of the sand The cellar was then filled up 
with sain I and packid stdid all round, conscMiiicntly the building is 
anchored m its place by the load in the cellar, about 100 tons m 

WCAght 

Ihc subject of foundations, being naturally of the fiist importance, 
IS one that calls for most c.Lruful study. It is not of so much import- 
ance that the giound bo hard or even rocky as that it be compact 
and of similar consisicmcy throughout. It is not always that a bite 
answers to Ihib description, and the problem of what will be the best 
form of foundation to use m placing a building, moie especially if 
tliat building be of large dimensions and consequently great weight, 
on a site of soft yielding sod, is one that is often most difficult of 
solution The foregoing article mdicates in a brief manner s<«ne of 
the obstacles the architect or engineer is ruciuired to surmount before 
his work can even be started on its way to completion 

AuTiiORniEs — The principal liooks for reference on this subject 
arc i Practical Ireattse 0^ Foundation by W M I^tton, C E ; 
Building Construction and Superintendence, part 1 , by F E Kidder , 
PJotes^ on tiding Construction, vqls i, q, and m \ Aide Memoir, 
vqI li, by Colonel Seddon, RE , Advanced Building Construction, 
by C F Mitchell , Modern ITouse Construction, by G L Sutchfl'e , 
Building Construction, by Professor Henry Adams, Prachcal 
Budding Clonsirmimf T^y Ji B. AlJep. (J. Bt.) 


in metaly at ni^ing a reproduction of a given object by running 
molten metal iiito a mould taken in sandy loam or plaster fremt 
that obfect. To enable die founder to piepare a mould foir the 
he must receive a pattern similar to the casting reqfuiredn 
Some few exceptions ocCtit^ to be noted presently^ but the above 
statement ig true of perhaps 98 % of all castings produced. The 
construction of such patterns gives employment to a large 
number of highly skilled men, who can only acquire the necessary 
kndt^ledfi^ through an apprenticeship lasting from five to seven 
year$« A knorwladge of two tildes at least is involved m the 
work of pattern conatruction-^that of the craft itself and that 
of the moulder and founder. Patterns have to be constructed 
strongly. They are generally of wood, and they thus require 
skill m the use of woodworking tools and the making of timber 
joints^ together with a knowledge of the behaviour of timber, 
Some few patterns are made in iron, brass or white metal 
alloys. They have to be embedded in a matrix of sand by the 
founder, and being enclosed, they have to be withdrawn without 
inflicting any damage in the way of fracture in the sand. Since 
caist work involves shapes that arc often very intricate, including 
projections and hollow spaces of all forms, it is obvious that the 
withdrawal of the patterns without entaibng tearing up and 
fracture of the sand must involve many difiicult problems that 
have to be as fully understood by the pattern-maker as by the 
moulder. It is from this point of view that the work of tlie pattern- 
maker should be approached in the first plate. No closed mould 
can possibly be made without one or more joints, for if a pattern 
IS wholly enclosed m a matrix of sand it cannot be withdrawn 
except by making a parting in the sand, and it is not difficult to 
conceive that the parting m the pattern might advantageously 
be made to coincide, citlwjr exactly or approximately, with that 
of tlie mould Nor must obstacles exist to the free withdrawal 
of patterns They must therefore not be wider or larger in the 
lower than m the upper parts ; actually they are made a trifle 
smaller or “ tapered.*’ Nor may they have any lateral extensions 
into the lower sand, unless these can be made to withdraw 
separately from the mam portion of the pattern. Finally, there 
are many internal spaces which cannot be formed by a pattern 
directly m the sand, but provision for which must be made by 
some means extraneous to the pattern, as by cores. 

A single example must illustrate the mam principles i\hich have 
just been stated The object selected 18 a bracket which mvolves 
questions of joints, of cores, of pattern construction and of moulding. 
Iho casting, the pattern, and its mould oie illustrated. Fig t 
illustrates in plan the casting of a double bracket, the end elevation 
of which IS seen in fig 2 , the pattern of which presents obvioua 
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difliculties in the way of withdrawal from a mould, supposing Iff 
were made just Ukc its castmg* But if it be made as m ng. 3, with 
tlic open spaces A, B, in fig 2, occupied with core prints, and thn 

I neccs A, A in fig 3 left loosely skewered on, every Uiiug will “ de* 
IV er” freely Moreover the pattern might be made solidly as 
shown m fig. 3, or else jointed and dowellcd m the plane t 

m fig. 4, or along the upper faces of the prints b-b, fig. 3. Tto 
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jUmber shadings in iigs 3 and 4 illustrate points in the most tnitable 
aixangement of material The prints are boxed up ** Fig. 4 
shows a certain stage of the mouldrag, in which one half of the pattern 
has been rammed in sand, and turned over in the ** bottom box/* 
and the upper half is ready to be rammed m the *' top box/* with 
" runner pm '* or “ g»t stick *' A, set in place The lower loose piece 
has bad its skewer removed during the rammiM Fig 5 illustrates 
the mould completed and ready for pouring The boxes have been 

parted, the pattern has 
been withdrawn, cores 
inserted m the impres- 
sions left by the prints, 
vents taken from the 
central body of 
cinders, the pouring 
basin made and the 
boxes cottered 
together 

Kvery single detail 
now bnefly noted m 
connexion with tins 
bracket is applied and 
modified in an almost 
infinite number of 
ways to suit the ever 
varying character of 
foundry work Yet 
this process does not 
touch some of the great subdivisions of moulding and castmg 
There is a large volume of large and heavy work for which complete 
patterns and core boxes are never made, blouse of the ^eat expense 
that would be involved in the pattern consteuction, There are also 
some cases in whuh tlic nnlhods adopted would not permit of the 
use of patterns, as m that group of work in which the sand or loam 
is ** swept ** fo the form re<iinrcd for the moulds and cores by means 
of striking boanls, loam boards, core boards or strickles In these 
classes of moulding the loose green sands and core sands are not 
much used , inslcad, loam - a w'ct and plastic sand mixture — is 
employed, supported against bricks floam moulds) or against core 
bars and plates, and hay ropes (loam cores) All heavy manne 
engine cylinders are thus made by sweeping, and all massive cores 
for engine cylinders and large pipes, besides much large circular and 
cylindrical work, as foundation cylinders, soap pans, lead pans, 
mortar p*ins, large propeller blades, &c In these cases the edge of 
the striking board is a counterpart of the profile of the ivork swept 
up Joints also have to be made in such moulds, not of course in 
order to provide for the removal of a pattern, but for the exposure 
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of the separate parts m course of construction, and for closing them 
up, or putting them together in tlieir due relations* Ihcse pints 
ako arc swept by the l>oards, generally cut to produce suitable 
checks/' or " registers ” to ensure that they accurately fit together 
Fig 6, showing a portion of a sweot-up mould, illustrates the general 
arrangemont A plate, A, carries a quantity of bricks, B, which are 
embedded in loam, and break joint To a striking bar, C, sup- 
ported m a step, a striking board or sweeping Imard, D, is bolted, 
and is swept round against plastic loam, which is afterwards dne<l 
The check on the board at A corresponds with a similar check on the 
board which strikes the intenor of the pan, and by which top and 
bottom portions of the mould are registered together This is 
Indicated in dotted outline Its mould also is swept on bricks, and 


tnmed over into place, and the metal is poured into the space 6, b, 
between the two moulds There is also a large group of swept-up 
work which is not S3nnmetncal about a centre of rotation Then 
the movements of the sweeping boards are controlled by the edges 
of ** core plates/* or of ** core irons ** (fig. 7) Bend pipes, and the 
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volute casings of centrifugal pumps and pipes, afford examples of 
this kind. In fig 7, A is the core iron, held dowm by weights, and 
B the ** stnckle,** sweeping up the half bend C, two such halves 
pasted together completmg the core. 



Coro -making is a special department of foundry work, often 
involving as much detail as the construction ana moulding of 
patterns Two perfectly plain boxes are shown in figs 8 and q, in 
botli of which provision exists for removing the box parts from the 
core after the latter has been rammed Core boxes are jointed and 
tapered, and often have loose pieces within them, and also prmts, 
into the impressions of which other cores are inserted 



Machtne-motddtng — There is a development of modem 
methods of founding which is effecting radical changes in some 
departments of foundry practice, namely, moulding by machines. 
The advantages of this method are manifold, and its limitations 
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•febaiuc lessened oontiiiually^ There ere two broad departments 
StW which machmnouldins is divided. One, pf less 
importance^ is that of toothed wheels^ the other is that of general 
workf except of a very massive character. 

Gear*wheel moulding machines are essentially a special 
adaptation of the mechanism of the dividing enginei by means 
which, instead of using a complete pattern of a tooth^ wheel, 
two or three pattern tecui 
are used, ana the machine 
takes dharge of the correct 
pitdung or division of the 
teeth moulded therefrom, 

Imving to the moulder the 
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work only of turning the handle of the division plate, and 
ramming the sand around the pattern teeth. The result is 
accurate pitchmg, and the use of two or three teeth instead of a 
full pattern, together with any core boxes and striking boards 
that are necessary for the arms 
The other department of machine-moulding includes nearly 
every conceivable class of work of small and medium dimensions 
There are some dozens of distinct types of machines in use, for 
no one type is suitable for all classes of moulds, while some are 
designed specially for one or two kinds only. 

The fundamental principles of operation are briefly these The 
pattern parts constitute, bv their method of attachment to a plate 
or table A (flg lo), an integral portion of the machine, so that they 

must partake of 
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ram m flg xi 
to withdrawal h 


certain move- 
ments which 
arc imparted to 
it Often pat- 
terns mounted, 
as m fig xo, are 
moulded by 
hand, without 
any aid from 
a machme, by 
methods of 
'* plate - mould- 
ing ** The de- 
livery of the 
pattern from 
the sand is in- 
variably ac- 
complished by 
d perpendicular 
movement of a 
portion of the 
machine (fig 
ii), withdraw- 
ing either the 
pattern from 
the mould or 
the mould from 
the pattern 
The important 
pomt IS that 
the perpendicu- 
lar movement, 
being under the 
coercion of the 
vertical guides 
provided in the 
hand machmes, 
or the hydraulic 
is free from the unsteadiness which is incidental 
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more nearly' uniform in dimensions ?han' hand-made moulds 
But there are other advantages In machine-moulding the jomt 


fftces for porting moulds are produced by the faces of the plates 
on which the pattern is mounted (figs, lo and xx), instead of 
the hands and trowel of the moulder. When the joint face is of 
irregular outline, as it often is, this item alone saves a good deal of 
time, which again is multipUed by the number of moulds repeated, 
often amounting to thousands Further, provision is generally 
made on machine plates for the mgatss and runners (fig xo) 
through which the metal enters the mould, the preparation of which 
m hand work occupies a considerable amount of time Another 
fl^t advantage applies especially to the case of deep moulds. 
These give much trouble in hand-moulding in consequence of the 
liability of the sand to become torn up during the withdrawal of 
the pattern. But in machine-moulding such patterns are encircled 
by a plate, termed a “ stripping plate,'* which is pierced to allow 
the patterns to pass through^ and which, being maintained firmly 
on the sand duringthe lifting of the pattern, prevents it from 
becoming tom up. This is not merely a matter of convenience, but 
IS a necessity in numerous instances The most familiar example 
IS that of tlie teetn of gear wheels, in which even a veiy shght amount 
of taper interferes with accurate engagement, and this is repre- 
sentative of many other portions of mechanism. These stnppmg 
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plates are of metal, but in order to save the cost of filing them in 
iron or steel, many are cheaply made by casting a white metal alloy 
round the actual pattern itself m the first pMc, the white metal 
being enclosed and retained m a plain iron frame which forms the 
body of the plate. Lastly, many machmes, but not the majority, 
include provision for mechamcally ramming the sand around the 
pattern by power mstead of by hand Ihis is really the least 
valuable feature of a moulding machine^ because it is not applicable 
to any but rather shallow moulds It is commonly used for these, 
but the consistence and homogeneity of a mass of sand round a 
pattern having deep pexpendicular sides can only be ensured by 
careful hand ramming 

The highest economies of machme-mouldmg arc obtained when 
(i) several small patterns are mounted and moulded at once on a 
single plate (fig xo) , (2) when top and bottom parts of a mould 
are produced on different machmes, carrying each its moiety of 
the pattern , (3) when the machine and pattern details are simplified 
so much tliat the labour of trained moulders is displaced by that of 
unskilled attendants who are taught m a month or two the few 
simple operations required That is the direction in which repetitive 
casting is now rapidly tending* 

In % II A IS the plate, which in its essentials corresponds with 
the plate A in fig 10, out which m the machine is made to swivel so 
as to bring each half of the pattern B, B m turn uppermost for 
ramming m the box parts C, C, The ramming is done by hand, the 
final squeeze bemg imparted against the preaser D by the action of 
the hydraulic ram E pushmg the plate, mould and box up against 
The plate bem^y then lowers, and turned over, tlie further descent 
of the ram withdraws the bottom box from the pattern, which is the 
stage Seen in the fllustration. Then the half mould is run away on 
the carnage F, provided with wheels to run on rails 

Though casting in iron, steel, the bronzes, aluminium, xc , is 

X 24a 
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pfinBiplcs and molbods apply to taUri^iba. Iwprlc Is aoiue m gxpep,^ 
tJt. mcMst mid. la dry imd {iha ia9v4d» beiag dned before oeiag 
laed), and m piaeiic loam (which in eubinsqiiently dried)ti Hand ana 
machine mouidiag ave peactieed m each* the l^lrriiamod excepted* 
The difiiereiiLcaia wonkti^f are those dme to the various characterattcs 
of the dinfeient motids and ai^ye, which involve differences in tlie 
land n»».ture8 ueedv in idimoasions of the pouring channels, of 
tim temperature at ndndh^h# metal or alloy must be poured, of the 
fluxing and cleansing i>f <tHe metail, and otlier detada of a practical 
ohameter fhenoe the peaelMie wliii*h is suitable lor one department 
must be modified' m^ohliers Many caaUnga in steel would inevitably 
fractim* if pouned hub moulds prepared tor uron^ many iron castings 
would fraycture if ponced into moulds suitable for brasS) and neither 
tuoMS nor steel would fill a mould having mgates proportioned 
suitably ior ifon* 

A special kM of canUng ts that into '' chill moulds/’ adopted in 
a considerable number of iron costings, such as the railway wheels 
in the United States, ordinary tramway wheels, the rolls of iron and 
steel rolbng mills, the bores of oast whM hubs, d:c The chill ranges 
m depth from j iik to i m*, and is produced by pouring a special 
mixture of mottled, or strong, iron against a cold iron surface, the 
parts of the casting which arc not recjuirid to be ohiUed being sur- 
rounded by sn ordinary mould of aancL The puipose of chill-casting 
is to produce a surface hardness mi the metal 

The slirmkagc of metal is a faoi which has to 1)0 taken account 
of by the patiern-tnakcr and moulder. A pattern and mould arc 
m.icle larger tt«n tlio size of the casting required by the exact amount 
that the mctaA will shrink in cooimg from the molten to the cold 
state Ihis amount vanes from i m tn X5 m , in thin iron castings, 
to J m m n in In heavy ones It ranges from in. to Ar lu per 
foot m steel, brass and alummiuni Its variable amount has to be 
borne m mmd ml making Ught and heavy castings, and castings with 
or without coies, for maasive core*; retaud ehruikage It is also a 
fruitful cause ol fracture m badly proportioned eoatSciop, particularly 
of those m steel# Brass is less liable to suffer in this respect than 
iron, and iron much less than steel (J G H ) 

FCWNDLINO HOSFlTAiSi ortgmally mstitiulUDns for the 
recepttort of ‘‘ loundlihgs,” children who have been abandoned 
or exposed, and left far the public to find and sgye The early 
history of siioh institutttms as connected with tlic practice of 
infanticide, and m western Europe where social disorder was 
ufc and famine of froqTaenit occurrence, exposure and axiensive 
salles of rbtldrcn were the necessary consequences Against these 
evils, whi( h were noticed by several c ounciL, the church provided 
a rough s>stenii of relief, chiildrcfi being deposftod (fortatt) m 
mtirblo shtlls at the cliurch doors, and tended first by thy 
vmiricidartt or male nurses, and then by the nuincarn or foster- 
parents ' Burt It was m the 7th and 8th centuries that definite 
inntitulions for foundlings were established in such towns as 
Treves, Milan and Montpellier In the 15U1 century Garcias, 
archbishop of Valencia, was a conspw uous figure in this charitable 
work , but his fame is entirely eclipsed by that of St Vincent de 
Paul, who in the reign of Louis Xlll , with the help of the 
countess of Joignyf Mmc le Gras and otheT rohgious ladies, 
rescued the foui^luigs of Pans from tlie horrors of a primitive 
hvstitutum named La C'ouehe (rue St I*andry), and ultimately 
obtained from T-nuis XIV the use of the Bic6trc for their accom- 
modation I#etters patent were granted to the Pans hospital 
m 1670 The IIotcl-Dieu ol Lyons was the next m importance 
No provision, however, was made outside the great towns , the 
houses m the cities were overcrowded dtid administered with 
laxit) , and in 1784 Necker prophesied that the state would yet 
be seriously emlmrvassed by this increasing evil ^ From 1452 
to i 7H() the law had imposed on the setpieiniits de haute ^usUee the 
duty of succounng children found deserted ort their territories 
The first constitutions ol the Revolution undertook as a state 
debt the support ol every foundlmg (or a tune premiums were 
given to the mothers of illegitimate children, the “ enfants de la 
patne *’ Bv the law of 12 Brumairc, An 11 . Toute recherche 
de U patcrmtiS est intcrdite,’' while by art ,^41 of the Code 
Napol^n, la recherche dc la mat^mite est admisc.” 

France -—The laws of France relating to thii port of what is called 
L* Assistance Publiqna are the decree of Jiitinary iBti, the instruction 
of February 1823, the decree of the 3A of llarch rfls®, the law of 

^ See Capuularia repent Prantcorum, li 474 

* De Vaamtnistratton des finances^ di 136. see also the article 
** Enfant expose in Diderot's BneyiclopHie^ 1755^ and Chamousset's 
Mimotre polthque sur Us enfemU^ X 757 « 


the sth of May z86p, the law of .the 24th oi JuIy-iSSo aqd theBnr 
of tlw 2:^dr fliMT904 

of «he laweil 7 Filianiie A* V*, viUldili uompleiMfy deoiatralincd tho 
iysteitt Of oatienalr peov edhef tsstaWlshed by tth# Revolatns^ The 
enfant^ asstsUs include, bTSides M orphan^ and (4) fomdmgB 
proper, (3) children abandons by their parents, (4) ul-treate3» 
neglected or moraFy abandoned dhtldren adtose ptfenfs have been 
deptwed of their patwtal sigtu by the daisisioii of a court of justitte,. 
(fi) •chddrem, under yeean of age, of parents* aendcmneA/fqr 

certain crimes, whose parental i^hts luwe been de|eg4ied by 0 
trdnmal to the state. Children claasiflea under 1-5 ari termed 
pupdtes di Vassudance^ ** wards of pObhe chanH,** and aia dBtinw 
gaished by the law of 1904 from children under the ptotection of tho 
^te, elassificil as (1) enfants secoufus, «*«* children whose jOufeata 
or rmtives are unable, through po^verty, to support them , (2) 
enfants en d/pdi^ t e children of persons undergomg a judicial sentence 
and children temporarily taken in Wlide their parents are in hospital; 
and (3I enfanU en garde, t e, chtldrea who have either committed or 
been the victim of some felony or crinno and are placed under state 
care by judicial authority The asylum which receives aU these 
children is a departmental (^tabhssement ddposttatre), and not a 
casnmunal institution* The Aitablissomcnt d^positaire is usually 
the ward of an hospice, m which"— with the exception of children 
en^dUpdt — the stay is of the shortest, for by the law of 1 904, contmuing 
the principle laid down m iSii, all children under thirteen yearaof 
age under the guardianship of the stale, except the mentally or 
paysically infirm, must be boarded out in country districts They 
arc generally aji^enticed to some one engaged m the agricultural 
industry, and until majority they remain under the guardianship 
of the administrative commissioners of the department The state 
pays the whole of the cost of inspection and supervision The 
expenses of administration, the “ home " expenses, for the nurse 
(-wofimue Mentatre) or the wet nurse {vmnrue au setn), the prime 
de smvte (prunuum on survival), washing, clothes, and the " out- 
door " expenses, which mclude (i) temporary assistance to un- 
married motliers in order to prevent desertion , (2) allowances to the 
foster-parents [nourrtciers) in the country for board, school-money, 
Ac ; (5) clothing ; (4) travellmg-money for finrses and children ; 
(5) pnnimg, Ac . (6) expenses m time of sickniess and for burials 
and apprentice feas — are borne in the psoj^rtion of two-fifths by 
the state, two-fifths by the department, and the remaining fifth by 
the communes The following figures show tlie number of children 
(exclasfvu of enfants secourus) relieved at vanous periods . 


Year* 

Number relieved 

1890 » 

. ♦ . 05,701 

1895 • 

. • • Z 2 I, 20 Z 

IC )00 

* . * 138,308 

1905 . 

. . HO ,»03 


The droit de recherche is conceded to the parent on payment of a 
small fee The decree of 1811 contemplated the repayment of all 
expenses by a parent reclaiming a chikf The same decree directed 
a tcfur or rcfvofving box (Drehcylmier in Germany) to be kept at 

each haspital I 1iil*sc have been discontinued The " Assistance 
Pubhique ” of Pans 13 managed by a “ directeur appomlcd by the 
minister of the interior, and associated with a representative sonseil 
de surveillance The Pans Hospice des Enfants -Assist 6s contains 
aliout 700 beds 1 here arc also m Pans numerous private charities 
for Iho adoption of poor children and orphans It is impossible 
here to give cvin a sketch of the long and able controversKS which 
have occurred m France on the prmcrples of management of found- 
ling hospitals, llic advantn^ of isms and the system of admission 
d bureau oiwerl, the transfer of o^hans from one dcpartmbnt to 
another, the hygiene and service ot liospitals and the inspection of 
nurset) the education and reclamation of the children and the rights 
of the state m their future Reference may be made to the* works 
noticed at the end of this aiticle, 

in this country the arrangements for the relief of 
foundlings aind the appropriation of public funds for that purpose 
very much resemble those in France, and can hardly be usefully 
desenbed apart from the general questions of local government and 
poor law adnnnistration The Commi^ioiib dcs Hospices Civiles, 
however, are purely communal bodifes. although they receive 
peonniaiy assistance from both the dcpIaAments and the state A 
decree ot 1811 directed that there should be an asylum and awheel 
for receiving foundlings in every arrondissement The last wlfeel,** 
that of Antwerp, was closed in 18604 (See Des InstitUtte^nS de 
bienfatsance et ae prtvoyance en Belgique^ 1850 k i860, par M* P. 
Lentz.) 

Italy IB very nch in foundhng hospitals, pure and simple, orphans 
and other destitute children being separately provided fbr (See 
Della cartid preventtva tn Italia, by Signor Fano ) In Rome one 
branch ol the Santo Spiriie in Sassia (so cane<l from the Schola 
Saxonum built in 728 by King Ina in tlie Borgo) has, since the time 
of Pope totus IV , be6n de\ oted to foundhngs The averajje annual 
number of foundlings supported is about 3000 (See I he 
Institutions of Borne, by Cardinal Morichmu.) In Vexuce the Casa 
degU Esposti ot foundling hospital, founded in 1346, and receiving 
450 children annually, is under prpvinaal administration. Thp 
splendid legacy of the last doge, Ludovico Mama, as applied to tha 
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pUm m th« gctaeeal iilktrficttMM wMefi, by dat« i«h of April 

i;<ff , the empetor Jota{A H tosawl to tho en^l*^ tndowiuattt 
lo tSi* itaiiliUtoff awlooift Md lyinv-id hoBMN were 
deotand to be itoto tattitotioiw, Ttoy wero awardingly »tt|«iortoa 
by the f t a tA txemry uatil the fundfune^tal law of aoth October 
i§6o handed them over to the provineW committees They are 
now local Inetittrtioiffl, depending on provindal funds, a 4 id> are quite* 
separate from the ordimury paroohial poor metitvte. Admiasta » 
mutatmfwhen tiiie child is aciuaUy found on street, or is Ifsnt 
bsr a eriinW court, or where the mother undertaikes to serve for 
four months as nurse or midiVife In an asylum, produces a 
certificate ftom the parish priest and *' pcof-firtlter '* (the parish 
inspector of the p«K>t 4 aw administcation) that aha faaa no money 
la other oases payments of 30 to loo fioriss are madsi When two 
months old the ctuld ts sent for six or ton years to the houses in the 
neighbourhood of* respectable manfed persons, who have certlncates 
from the pofice or the ppor-law authorities, and who are Imipmtedi 
1 ^ tlte' latter and by a special medical oftocr These persona receive 
a constantly dimuueiung allowanoo, a4(id the anraagameort may be 
deSerimnod by 14 days' notice on either side The fostW'parents 
may retain tlic child in their service or employment till Ifte age of 
twenty-two, but the true parents may at any time reclaim the 
foundling on reimbdrsing the asylum eaid compensatiog tho icster* 
pweirtSk 

iearsM^ Under l^he old Russian system of Peter t foundlings 
were received at the church windows by a staff Of wdmen paid w 
the stale, Rut since the rtign of Catltemne 11 the foundling hospitals 
have been m the hsndO of the provincial ofiieear of pulihe chanty 
(ptyhar obshestvennago prysreniya)4 Uhe gmat central institutions 
(Vospitatelnoi Dorn), at Moscow and St Petersburg (with a bisncU 
at Gatchina), were founded by Catherine When a child is brought 
the baptismal name is asked, and a receipt is given, by which the 
cliild may be reclaimed up to the age of ton The motticr may nurse 
her chiUf After die Usual period of six years In the country very 
great oaie is taken with the education, especially of the more promis> 
mg children^ Tlie hospital is a valuable source of recruits for the 
public service VlMiM'i lnie Printtplat of PbpUhhon, vol i p 434) 
has made a vlohmt attack on titese Russian charities He avgoes 
that th^ discourage maornago and therefore population, and iliat 
tlie best managsment is unable to prevent a In^ mortaUly He 
''An occasional cliild muidcr from false* shame is saved 
at a very high price if it c*m be donip only by the sacrifice of some 
of the best and most useful feelmgs of Uie human heart in a great 
part of the nation " It does not appoasr, however, that the rate> of 
illegitiitiBcy m Russia is comparatively hig)i , lit is so m tlie two g^cat 
cities. The rights of parents over the children were very much rc- 
btrichd, and tliose of the government much extended by <1 ukase 
issued by the emperot Nicholaa m 1837. Tlis most emsaant Huasiun 
writer tm l^is sobseot Is M Goutov Sec his Heckercket mr k 9 
Mfanu irauvU^ and Enai suf Vhtstom des $ntants trouvis (Pans, 
i8s9 )» 

In Amefii^a, foundTing hospitals, whsch are chiefly private charities, 
exist m mobt <rf the large cities 

Gvtid BrttatHi — ^The Fbundling Hospital of London was mcor- 
posated by royal/ ohaxllef uv 1739 " for the maintenance and education 
of exposed and deserted >omig children ” The petition of Captam 
Thomas Coram, who is entitled to the wholt credit of the fotmdation,^ 
states as its (fbjccts *' to p^t^vbnt the frequetit murders of poor 
miserable children at thevr birth, and to> suppress the inhuman 
caatom of exposing aew-boni mfa^ to perish in the streets '' At 
first no questsiMis were aikcd about child or iiaront, but a distm- 
guislung mark was put on each child by the parent These were 
often marked corns, trinkets, T^ces of cotton or ribbon, verses 
wTittett oil scraps of pawier The clothes, if any, were carefully 
recorded. One envbry is, Patter on the b]:east, clout on the head " 
The ap^cations be^ine too numerous, and a system of balloting 
with red, white and black balls was adopted In 1756 the HotrSe of 
Ammons came to a resohitiOii that an clnldran offered should be 
received, that kxsal receiving places should be appomted all over 
the country, and tilat the fundf should be publidy guaranteed A 
basket was accordingly hung outside the hospital , the maximum 
age for adimssion was raised from two to twelve months, and a fiood 
01 children poured m ftom the eoufitry workhouses. In hiss than 
four years <4,0314 children were pnsentedi, and a vile trade gmew up 
anumg vagrants of undertuilimk to oany chikhnen from the coiuxtry 
to the ho«|Htal,--Han uadertoku^^ which, like the Rrefich meneurs. 
they often did not perform or performed with great cruelty Of 
these 15,000 only 4400 lived to be apprenticed out The total ex- 
pense was about ;{50<^ooo. This atannied the House of Cosnmoiui^ 
Alter throwing ^ut a bdl which piwpoaed to raise the necessary 
luinda by leesj firom a general systaih m parochial registration, they 
owe to the conclusion that thp mdiscrlmmaie admission Should be 
diroonlSnued The hospital, bemg timu thrown on its own rtuourees, 
adopted a pernicious system oif uiceMpg chdd ran with cansideraWo 

A Addison siiggostedr«ttc(b.a icha ra t y No« 3). 


sums jomctuncs led to the children being re^ 

is ttow a ranaatnentai reie tnoft no money is rccuivedi The coitt«* 
mittoe of lUquhy must now be satiafied ot the prennoUi good chaiv 
acterand pibSenO necessity of ttm mother, and that tlie Uther of the 
child has d^wted It and the mother, kud tliat the reception oT 
the child wiu probably replace the mother m the course of \artUo 
and m the way of ail honest livelihood AH the children at ihw 
FbuOdting hospital are those of unmamud womi n, and thi*y are all 
first ehildteii o< thekr mothois* Tlie principle is m fact that laid 
dpwn by Fielding in Tom /ones--*' Too true I am afraid it is that 
many women have become abandoned and have sunk I0 the last 
ch'gfet' ot Vice by bedfif unable to rUttieve the first slq> At prouent 
the hospital supporla aliebt 500 chtldren tqi to the ag(* of fifteen. 
The average annrad «urai)er of apohoatieuis is ovoi 300, and of 
admissions betwfcen 40 and 50 Thor children used to bo named 
after mi,trons and governors, but the treasurer now prepares a 
list- Chiiafen are seldom taken after they are twelve months old* 
Oh rarapbOh they are sent down to ttu* country, whore they stay 
until th^ are about four or five years okl At sixteen the gtrla 
are gencsidU apprenticod as servants for four years, and the boys at 
the age of founecn as mechanics for seven years There is a small 
benevolent fund for adultst The^ musical service, which was origin<- 
ally sang by the blind Claldren only, was made fsahionable by the 
gencffORity of Handel, who fuequuntly had tlie '* Mmiaii " per- 
formed there, and whq bequeathed to the hospital a copy (full 
score) of his greatest oratorio The dltfir-pi<*ce is West's picture of 
(nnst presenting a Htlle Child In 1774 Hr Btirnoy and Signor 
Glardhu made an< wmaiccussful atOetnot to form m connexion w^ 
the hospvkil a public music sclioOl, in imitation ui Uil Coniorvo*' 
tonum of the Contimmt. In 1847, however, a successful " Juvenile 
Band " was started The educational effects of music have bceh 
found exceUeiit, and the hospital supplies many musicians to the best 
anrmy and navy bandsi The early connexion between tlie liofqntal 
anifi the cminont painters of the retgii of Georim II is one of extremo 
miureat. Ihe oxhilutions of pictures at the Fouiulluig, winch were 
organized by the Dilettanti Club, undoubtedly ltd to iIaC formation 
of the Royal Academy ui 1768' Hogarth jiamted a portrait of 
Captam Cxxaiii for the hof^lial, which albO amtains his March to 
Fmchiey, and RiHtbillac's Iraat Of Handel. (See Hniory and Oh^mts of 
ths BoundlhM^ mtk Mtmoty of tts Pounder, by J Brownlow ) 

In 1704 the Foundling hospital of Dublm was opened No 
inquiry was made about ttie parents, and no money received From 
tyexf to 2000 ehUdreiv were* received' annually A large income was 
derived from a duty on coal and the produce of car licences In 
iSaa an admission fee of ^ waa charged on the parisli from which 
the cluld came. This reduced the annual arrivals to about 500 
In 1849 the select committee on the Irish miscellaneous estimates 
recommended that no further asnistance sliould be given Iho 
hospital had' not preserved Irfe or educated the foundlings. Ihe 
mmtahty was nearly 4 in 3, and the total cost lio,ooo a year, 
Accordmgly m 1835 Lord Glenelg (then Irish Secretary) closed the 
mstitutibn 

Scotland never seems to have posaessed a foundling hospital In 
1750 John Watsun left funds which were to be appked to the x>ioua 
UfM charitable purpose " of preventing cluld murder " by the 
establishment of a hospital for receiving pregnant women and 
taking care of their chil^en as foundlings But by an act of parha- 
ment hi 1822, which sets fortli " doubts as to the propriety " of the 
onginot purpose, the money wan given to trusteis to erect a hospital 
for the mamtcaanoe and eouca4iion of destitute children 

Autuoritups — Htsiotre staitsttque et morale des enfanls trouvfs 
by MM Terme et Montfalcoh (Paris, 1837) (the authors were eminent 
medical men at Lyon^ connected with the administration of the 
foundling hospital), Remaclc, Des hostnoos d'enfants trouvis en 
Europe (I^ris, <838) , Hiigel, Dte rtndelhdmer mid das rtndelwesen 
Eurqpas (Vienna, 10O3) , Emmmghdus, “ Das Armenwesrn und die 
Armengesetzgebung," lu Euro daisc hen StaaUn (Berlin, 1870) ; 
Senmehon, Histtotre des enfants abemdonnis (Pane, 1880) , the annual 
Rmpfort sur le oervtce da infants assisUs d» diparlement de la ; 
Epateui, $tu4ksn ettr Frage dsr Fmdelanstalien (Prague, 1882) , 
Florence D H41, Children of the State (2nd ed , 188^. I* or Umted 
States, sec H Folks, Cara of Neglected and Dependent Chtldren (1901) ; 
A G Warner, Ammcan ChartHes (enlarged, 1908) and Reports of 
Massachusetts State Board of Chanties Information may also be got 
m the Reporie on Poor Laws %n Foreign Countries, commumcated to 
the Local Goventment Board by tlic foreign secretary , Accounts and 
Papers (1873), vol Ixv c- 1225 ; Report of Committee on the Infant 
Life Pirotection Bill (tBgo) ; Report of Lords Committee on the Infant 
Life ProUctUm Bill (1896). (See also Charity and Charitibs ) 

f OtWTAIN (Late Lat. foniatta, from fons, a spring), a term 
applied m arettneted sense to such outlets of water as, whether 
fed by natural or artificial naeans, have contrivances of human 
art at a point where the water emerges. A very early existing 
example Is preserved iu the carved Babylonian basin (about 3000 
tound at Tellb^ the ancient Lagash^ and Layard menthms 
au Assyrian fountain^ found by him m a gorge of the river Gotpe*^ 
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which consists of a series of basins cut in the solid rock and 
descending m steps to the stream, the water had been originally 
led from one to the other by small conduitSi the lowest of whidi 
wao ornamented by two rampant lions in relief. The term ts 
applied equally to the simpler arrangements for letting water 
gush into an ornamental basin or to the more elaborate ones 
by which water is mechanically forced into high jets ; and a 
“ fountain ** may be either the ornamental receptacle or the jet 
of water itself. In modern times the examples of ornamental 
or useful fountains are legion, and it will suffice here to mention 
some of the more important facts of historical mterest. 

Among the Greeks fountains were very common in the cities. 
Springs being very plentiful in Greece, little engmeenng skill 
was required to convey the water from place to place. Receptacles 
of sufficient size were made for it at the springs , and to mamtam 
Its purity, structures were raised enclosing and covering the 
receptacle In Greece they were dedicated to gods and goddesses, 
nymphs and heroes, and were frequently placed m or near temples 
That of Pirene at Corinth (mentioned also by Herodotus) was 
formed of white stone, and contained a number of cells from which 
the pleasant water flowed into an open basin. Legend connects 
It with the nymph Pircne, who shed such copious tears, when 
bewailing her son who had been slain by Diana, that she was 
changed into a fountain The city of Corinth possessed 
many fountains In one near the statues of Diana and Belle- 
rophon the water flowed through the hoofs of the horse 
Pegasus The fountain of Glauce, enclosed in the Odeum, was 
dedicated to Glauce, because she was said to have thrown 
herself into it believing that its waters could counteract the 
poisons of Medea. Another Cormthian fountain had a bronze 
statue of Poseidon standing on a dolphin from which the water 
flowed The fountain constructed by Theagenes at Megara 
was remarkable for its size and decorations, and for the number 
of its columns One at Lcrna was surrounded with pillars, and 
the structure contained a number of seats affording a cool 
summer retreat Near Pharae was a grove dedicated to Apollo, 
and in it a fountain of water Pausamas gives a definite archi- 
tectural detail when he says that a fountain at Patrac was 
reached from without by descending steps Mystical, medicinal, 
surgical and other qualities, as well as supernatural origin, 
were ascribed to fountains One at Cyane in Lycia was said 
to posse-is the quality of endowing all persons descending into 
It with power to see whatever they desired to see , while the 
k‘gi*nds of fountains and other waters with stran^ powers to 
he'll arc numerous m many lands The fountain Rnneacrunus 
uL Athens was called Callirrhoe before the time the water was 
drawn from it by the nine pipes from which it took its later name 
Two temples were alxive it, according to Pausamas, one dedicated 
to Dc meter and Persephone, and the other to Tnptolemus The 
fountain in the temple of Erechtheus at Athens was supplied 
by a spring of salt water, and a similar spring supplied that m 
the temple of Poseidon Hippios at Mantinea 

The water-supply of Rome and the works auxiliary to it were 
on a scale to be expected from a people of such great practical 
power The lemams of the aqueducts which stretched from tlie 
city across the Campagna are amongst the most striking monu- 
ments of Italy Vitruvius (book viii ) gives minute particulars 
concerning the methods to be employed for the discovery, 
testing and distribution of water, and describes the properties 
of different waters with great care, proving the importance which 
was attached to these matters by the Romans. The aqueducts 
supplied the baths and the public fountains, from which last 
all the populace, except such as could afford to pay for a separate 
pipe to their houses, obtained their water, l^ese fountains 
were therefore of large size and numerous They were formed 
at many of the castella of tlie aqueducts. According to Vitruvius, 
each casUllum should have three pipes,— one for public fountains, 
one for baths and the third for private houses Considerable 
revenue was drawn from the possessors of private waterq;>ipes 
The Roman fountains were ^nerally decorated with ^res 
and heads. Fountains were often also the ornament of Roman 
villas and country houses ; in those so situated the water gener- 


ally fell from above into a huge marble basiii, with at tunes a 
second fall into a still lower receptacle. Two adjacent houses 
in Pompeii had veiy remarkable fountains. One, says Cell, 
** IS covered with a sort of mosaic consisting of vitnified tesserae 
of different colours, but m which blue predominates These are 
sipietlmes arranged in not inelegant patterns, and the grand 
divisions as well as the borders are entirely formed and orna- 
mented With real sea-shells, neither calcined by the heat of tht 
eruption nor changed by the lapse of so many centuries ’’ {Pom- 
petana, i. 196) Another of li^e size was similarly decorated 
with marme shells, and is supposed to have borne two sculptured 
figures, one of which, a bronze, 1$ in the museum at Naples. 
This fountain projects 5 ft. 7 in from the wall against which it is 
placed, and is 7 ft. wide m front, while the height of the structure 
up to the eaves of the pediment is 7 ft 7 m On a central column 
m the piscina was a statue of Cupid, with a dove, from the mouth 
of which water issued. Cicero had, at his villa at Formiae, a 
fountain which was decorated with manne shells. 

Fountams were ve^ common in the open spaces and at the 
crossways in Pompeii They were supplied by leaden pipes 
from the reservoirs, and had little ornament except a human 
or animal head, from the mouth of which it was arranged that the 
water should issue. Not only did simple running fountains 
exist, but the remains of jets d*eau have been found , and a 
drawing exists representing a vase with a double jet of water, 
standmg on a pedestal placed in what is supposed to have been 
the impluvium of a house There was also a jet d*eau at the 
eastern end of the peristyle of the Fullonica at Pompeii 
As among the Greeks, so with the early Celts, traces of super- 
stitious beliefs and usages with relation to fountains can be 
traced m monumental and legendary remains Near the village 
of Pnmaleon in Brittany was a very remarkable monument, — 
one possibly unique, as giving distinct proof of the existence 
of an ancient cult of fountams Here is a dolmen composed of a 
horizontal table supported by two stones only, one at each end. 
All the space beneath this altar is occupied by a long square 
basin formed of large flat stones, which receives a fountain of 
water At Lochrist is another vestige of the Celtic cult of 
fountams Beneath the church, and at the foot of the hill upon 
which It 15 built, is a sacred fountain, near which is erected an 
ancient chapel, which with its ivy-covered walls has a most 
romantic appearance A Gothic vault protects this fountain 
Miraculous virtues are still attributed to its water, and on 
certain days the country people still come with offerings to draw 
it (see La Poix de Fremmville, Anttquties de la Bretagne, i p. loi) 
In the enchanted forest of Brochelande, so famous from its 
connexion with Merlin, was the fountain of Baranton, which was 
said to possess strange characteristics. Whoever drew water 
from It, and sprinkled the steps therewith, produced a tremendous 
storm of thunder and hail, accompanied with thick darkness 
Cliristianity transferred to its own uses the ancient religious 
feeling concerning fountams. Statues of the Virgin or of saints 
were erected upon the rude structures that collected the water 
and preserved its purity There is some uniformity m the 
architectural characteristics of these structures during tlie 
middle ages. A very common form in rural districts was that 
m which the fountam was reached by descending steps {fontatne 
gfotie). A large basin received the water, sometimes from a 
spout, but often from the spring itself This basin was covered 
by a sort of porch or vault, with at times moulded arches and 
sculptured figures and escutcheons. On the bank of the Clam 
at Poitiers is a fountain of this kind, the Fontame Joubert, 
which though restored m 1597 was originally a structure of the 
14th centuxy. This kind of fountain is frequently decorated with 
figures of the Virgin or of saints, or with the family arms of its 
founder; often, too, the water is the only ornament of the 
structure, which bears a simple inscription A laige number 
of these fountams are to be found in Brittany and indeed through- 
out France, and the great imtiquity of some of them is proved 
by the superstitions regarding them which stijl exist amongst 
the peasantry A form more common m populous districts was 
that of a large open basm, round, square, polygonal, or lobed in 
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fonn, with a colutnnar structure at the centre^ from the lower 
part of which it was arranged that spouts should issue, playtng 
into an open basin, and sup^ying vessels brought for the prpose 
in the cleanest and quickest manner. The columns take very 
various forms, from that of a simple regular geometrical solid, 
with only grotescjue i^iasks at tlie spouts, to that of an elaborate 
and ornate Gothic structure, with figures of virgins, saints and 
warriors, with mouldmgs, arches, crockets and finials. At 
Provins there is a fountain said to be of the isth century, which 
IS m form an hexagonal vase with a laige column m the centre, 
the capital of which is pierced by tluree mouths, which are 
furmshed with heads of bronze projecting far enough to cast the 
water into the basin In the public market-place at ilrunswick 
IS a fountain of the 15th century, of which the central structure 
is made of bronze. Many fountains are still existing m France 
and Germany which, though their actual present structure may 
date no earlier than the 15th or i6th oentur>', have been found 
on the place of, and perhaps may almost be considered as restora- 
tions of, pre-existing fountains Except in Italy few fountains 
are of earlier date than the 14th century. Two of that date are 
at the abbey of Fontaine Daniel, near Mayenne, and another, 
of granite, is at Limoges. Some of these middle-age fountains 
are simple, open reservoirs enclosed m structures which, however 
plain, still carry the charm that belongs to the stone-work of 
those times There is one of this kind at Cully, Calvados, walled 
on three sides, and fed from the spring by two circular openings 
Its only ornamentation is a small empty niche with mouldings 
At Lincoln is a fountiin of the time of Henry Vlll , m front of 
the church of St Mary Wickford At Durliam is one of octangular 
plan, which bears a statue of Neptune 

The decay of architectural taste in the later centuries is shown 
by the fountain of Limoges It is in form a rock representing 
Mount Parnassus, upon which are carved in relief Apollo, the 
horse Pegasus, Philosophy and the Nine Muses At the top 
Apollo, m the 16th-century costume, plays a harp Rocks, grass 
and sheep fill up the scene 

Purely ornamental fountains and jets d'ea^i are found m or 
near many large cities, royal palaces and private seats The 
celebrated Fontana di Trevi, at Rome, was erected early m the 
1 8th century under Pope Clement XII , and has all the character- 
istics of decadence I.*a Fontana Paolina and those in the piazza 
of St Peter's are perhaps next in celebrity to that of Trevi, and 
are certainly in better taste At Pans the Fontaine des Innocens 
(the earliest) and those of the Place Royal, of the Champs Elys6es 
and of the Place de la Concorde are the most noticeable The 
fountain of the lions and other fountains m the Alhambra palace 
are, with their surroundings, a very magnificent sight. The 
largest jets d'eau are those at Versailles, at the Sydenham 
Crystal Palace and at San lldefonso 

About the earliest drawing of any drinking fountam m England 
occurs m Moxon's Tutor to Astrmtomie atid Geographic (1659) , 
It is “ surmounted by a diall, which was made by Mr John Leak, 
and set upon a composite column at I.oadenhall corner, in the 
majoralty of Sir John Dethick, Knight " The water springs 
from the top and base of the column, w^hich stands upon a square 
pedestal and bears four female figures, one at least of which 
represents the costume of the period. 

In the East the public drinking fountains are a very important 
institution In Cairo alone there are three hundred These 
“ sebeels are not only to be seen in the cities, but are plentiful 
in the fields and villages. 

The Metropolitan Drinking Fountain Association (1859) has 
done much to provide facilities in I^ondon for both man and 
beast to get water to drink in the streets And in the Umt^ 
States liberal provision has also been made by private and public 
enterprise. 

FOUNTAINS ABBEY, one of the most celebrated ecclesiastical 
wins in England It lies in the sequestered valley of the nver 
Skell, 3 m S W of the city of Ripon m Yorkshire. The situation 
is most beautiful. The little Skell descends from the uplands 
of Pateley Moor to the west a clear swift stream, traversing a 
valley clothed with woods, conspicuous among which are some 
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eiicient yew trees which may have sheltered the monks who 
first sought retreat here. Steep rocky hills enclose the vale 
Mainly on the north side of the stream, in an open glade, rise 
the picturesque and extensive rums, the church wi^Tts statelv 
tower, and the numerous remnants of domestic buildings which 
enable the great abbey to be almost completely reconstructed 
in the mind. The arrangements are typical of a Cistercian 
house (see Abbey). Building began m earnest about 1135, 
and was continued steadily until 1;he middle of the 13th century, 
after which the only important erection was Abbot Huby\ 
tower {c 2500). The demesne of Studlcy Royal (marquess of 
Ripon) contaim: the ruins It is m part laid out in the formal 
Dutch style, the work of John Aislabie, lord of the manor in the 
early part of the 18th century Near the abbey is the picturesque 
Jacobean mansion of Fountains Hall 

In 1132 the prior and twelve monks of St Mary’s abbey, York, 
bemg dissatisfied with the easy life they were living, left the 
monastery and with the assistance of Thurstan, archbishop of 
York, founded a house in the valley of the Skell, where tlicy 
adopted the Cistercian rule While building their monaster) 
the monks are said to have lived at first under an elm and then 
under seven yew trees called the Seven Sisters IVo years 
later they were joined by Hugh, dean of St Peter's, York, who 
brought with him a large sum of money and a valuable collection 
01 books His example was followed by Scrlo. a monk of St 
Mary's abbey, York, and by Tosti, a canon of York and others 
Henry I and succeeding sovereigns granted them many privileges 
During the reign of Edward 1 the monks appear to have again 
SI ?."red from poverty, partly no doubt owing to the m\ asicn of 
the Scots, but partly also through their own “ misconduct and ex- 
travagance ” On account of this Edward I m 1291 appointed 
John de Berwick custodian of the abbey so that he might pay 
their debts from the issues of their estates, allowing them enough 
for their maintenance, and Edward II m 1319 granted them 
exemption from taxes After tiie Dissolution Henrv Mil sold 
the manor and site of the monastery to Sir Richard Gresham, 
and from him after passing through several families it came to 
the marquess of Ripon 

See Victoria County History ^ Yorkihite , l)i]gJ..lo Monniiuov 
Suitees Society, Memorials of ihi Alhcy of S/ Maty of / oitUlanis, 
collected and edited by J R Walbian (1803-78) 

FOUQUfi, FERDINAND ANDRfi (1828-1904), French geologist 
and petrologist, was born at Mortuin, dept of I a Manche, on 
the 21st of June 1828 At the age of tweiitx -one he entered tlie 
icole Normale m Pans, and from 18^3 to 1858 h( held the ap- 
pointment of keeper of the scientific collections In 1877 he 
became professor of natural history at the College de France , 
in Pans, and in 1881 he was elected a member of the Academy 
of Sciences As a stratigraphical geologist he rendered much 
assistance on the Geological Survey of Prance, but in the course 
of time he gave his special attention to the study of volcanic 
phenomena and earthquakes, to minerals and rocks , and he was 
the first to introduce modern pctrographical methods into France. 
His studies of the eruptive rocks of ( orsica, Santonn and else- 
where , his researches on the artificial reproduction of eruptive 
rocks, and his treatise on the optical characters of felspars 
deserve special mention, but he was pci haps best known for 
the joint work which he curried on with hi* Iricnd Michel L6vy 
He died on the 7th of March 1904 Dis chief publications 
were Santonn et ses trupitons, 1879, (with A M.chel Levy) 
Mtniralogie micrographique, Roches (ritplives francaiscs (2 vols, 
1879) , and Synthese des mtntraux et dc^ roches (1882) 

F0UQU£, FRIEDRICH HEINRICH KARL DE LA MOTTE, 
Baron (1777-1843), German writer of the romantic mo\ement, 
was bom on the 12th of February 1777 at Brandenburg His 
grandfather had been one of Frederick the Great’s generals 
and his father was a Prussian officer Although not originally 
intended for a military career, P'nednch de la Motte Fouqu6 
ultimately gave up his university studies at Halle to join the 
army, and he took part m the Rhine campaign of 1 794. The rest 
of his life was devoted mainly to literary pursuits Like so many 
of the younger romanticists, Fouqu6 owed his introduction to 
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l^rMxtt to A. W. Rchlegel; ikftid piMtehed his first book^ 
DramaHsche Sfidt ton Pellngm m xSq 4 His tisxt work, 
Rotnanten vm Ttd R&neeM fx8os)> i;howed more ^itily his 
allegianee to the romantic Itimn, and in the Htstortowm edkm 
Ritter Gdmy (t8o6) he versified a rdth^eentui^ romanee 4 f 
medieval chivahy. Sigurtt ier SMangentdter^ em HMenepkl 
(t8o8), the first modern German dramatization of the Ntbelmiai 
saga, attracted attent%>n to him, and inHuenced considemmy 
subsequent versions of the story, such as Hebbel^s NiMungm 
and Wagner’s Ring des Nthelungen These early writings indicate 
the lines which Fouqu^’s sulisequent literary activity followed , 
his interests were divided iietween medieval chivalry on the one 
hand and northern mythology on the other In 18*3, the year 
of the rising against Napoleon, he again fought with iht Prussian 
army, and the new patriotism awdccned m the Geimati people 
left Its mark upon his writings. 

Between 1810 and 1815 FouquC’s popularity was at its height , 
the many romances and novels, plays and epics, whKh he turned 
out with extraordinary rapidity, appealed exactly to the mood 
of the hour The earliest of these are the l>est— which 
appeared m i8it, being, indeed, one of the most charming of ail 
(German Marchen and the only work by which FouquC’s memory 
still lives to-day A more comprehensive idea of his poww's 
may, however, be obtained from tne two romances Der ZatAemng 
(i8t3)and7^ie Fahrten Thtodulfs des Isldnders (1^15) From i8ao 
onwards the quality of FouquC’s work rapidly degenerated, partly 
owing to the fatal ease with which he Wrote, partly to his inability 
to keep pace with the changes in German taste He remained 
the belated romanticist, who, as the reading world turned to 
new interests, clung the more tenaciously to the paraphernalia 
of romanticism , liut m the cold, sober light of the post-romantic 
age, these appeared merely flimsy and theatrical 'fhe vitalizing 
imaginative power of his early years deserted him, and the 
sobriquet of a “ Don Quixote of Romanticism ” which his 
enemies applied to him was not im)ustified 

Fouqu^S first marriage had been unhappy and soon ended 
in divorce Ills second wife, Karolinc von Briest {i773‘-i83t) 
enjoyed some reputation as a novelist m her day. After her 
death FouquC married a third time Some consolation for the 
ebbing tide of popular favour was afforded him by the mumfi- 
lence of ]<>oderick William IV. of Prussia, who granted him a 
pension which allowed him to spend his later years m comfort, 
lie died m Berlin on the 23rd of January 1843 

Am^cwOhlte Wetke^ edited by himself, appean*d in 12 
vols (ftcrlln, 1841) , a selection, edited by M Koch, will be found 


(Stuttgart, 
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in Kurschnei 's Deutsche Nattonalhte^aiury vol 14O, part 11 
iBqi) , UnUtnCt Sintram, &c , m inuuim rable icpnnts Biblio 
grapliy lu Croidekes GrunUnss euf Gcsihuhte deit deutschen Duhtung 
(2nd ed , VI pp ITS IT, I'ljt'sdcn, i8<;8) Most of l^ouqu^’s works 
have been translated, and the Fnglish versions of Aslau^ei*s Kmght 
(by Carlyle), Sxntram md Compamo%}s and Undine, have been 
irequcnlly lepublished For Foiiqut's life cp Lebcnsgeschichte des 
Baron I nednih de ia Motte 1 ouqiU infgezeuhuet durch thn selhst 
(Halle, i 84(»). (only to the year 1811), ancf also the introduction to 
Koch’s selections in the Deutsche Naiumatliteratnr (J C R ) 


FOUQUBT ^or Foitcquei), NICOLAS (1615-1680), viscount of 
Meliin and of Vaux, marquis of Bellc-Tsle, superintendent of 
fill me 0 in France under Louis XIV , was born at Pans m 1615 
He belonged to an influential family of the noblesse de la robe, 
and after some prehminar> schooling with the Jesuits, at the age 
of thirteen was admitted as avocat at the parlement of Pans 
While still m his teens he held several responsible posts, and m 
1636, when just twenty, he was alile to buv the post of maitre 
des requites. From 1642 to 1650 he held various intendancies at 
first in the provinces and then with the army of Mazann, and, 
coming thus in touch with the court, was permitted m 1650 to 
buy the important position of procureur grniral to the parlement 
of Pans During Mazarm’s exile Fouquet shren^dly remained 
1 )yal to him, protecting his property and keeping him informed 
of the situation at court. 


Upon the cardinal’s return, Fouquet demanded and received 
as reward the office of superintendent of the finances (1653), ^ 
position which, in the unsettled condition of the government, 
liirew into his hands not merely the decision ns to which funds 


^ihoald be applied tx> mett the diraands el Hie aMeln mAitam, 
bet also the ilegotiatioiis widi lAm great financitiis nebo lent 
mmy to'the hingv The appointmieiit tme arpopubur ^ant Wi&fh 
tbe numeyed dass, for Fouquetfs great wealth hiul been largely 
augment^ fay his toarriage m 1651 with Mam de GaetiUe, 
wm also belonged to a isealthy fanu^ of the iegd nobility. His 
own credit, and above aU fail nnfauing eonfidenee lin ^luiasdif, 
strengthen^ the credit of thegoviernment> while fais. high position 
at the parlement (he stdl remained pwatnur general) secured 
financial transactions from uivestigation. As muiister of finance, 
he soon liad Maaarm almost tn the position of a supplmnt. 
The long wars, and the greed of the oourtierB, wfan followed the 
example of Mazartn, made it necessary at times for Fouquet to 
meet the demands upon him by borrowmg upon his own credit, 
but he soon turned this confusion of the public purse with his own 
to good account 'fhc disorder in the accounts became hopeless ; 
fraudulent operations were entered into with impunity, 1^ the 
financiers were kept in the position of clients by official favours 
and by generous aid w henever tlicy needed it. Fouquet’s fortune 
now surpassed even Mazann’s, but the latter was too deeply 
implicated in similar operations to mterfere, and was oiibged to 
leave the day of reckoning to his agent and successor Colbert 
Upon Mazarin’s death Fouquet expected to be made head of the 
government . but Louis XIV. was suspiaous of his poorly 
dissembled ambition, and it was with Fouquet in mind that he 
made the well-known statement, upon assuming the govern- 
ment, that he would be his own chief mimster Colbert fed the 
king’s displeasure with adverse reports upon the deficit, and 
made the worst of the case against Fouquet The extravagant 
expenditure and personal display of the superintendent serv^ to 
intensify the ill-will of the king Fouquet had bought the port 
of Belle Isle and strengthened the fortifications, with a view to 
taking refuge there in case of disgrace He had spent enormous 
sums in building a palace on his estate of Vaux, which in extent, 
magnificence, and splendour of decoration was a forecast of 
Versailles Here he gathered the rarest manuscripts, the finest 
paintings, jewels and antiques in profusion, and above all sur- 
rounded himself with artists and authors Tbe table was open 
to all people of quality, and the kitchen was presided over by 
Vatel Lafontaine, Corneille, Scarron, were among the multitude 
of his clients In August 1661 Louis XIV , already set ujion his 
destruction, was entertained at Vaux with a fke availed in 
magnificence by only one or two m French history, at which 
Mohfere’s Les FAcheux was produced for the first time. The 
splendour of the entertainment sealed Fouquet’s fate The kmg, 
however, was afraid to act openly against so powerful a minister. 
By crafty devices Fouguct was induced to sell his office ol pro- 
cureur general, thus losing the protection of its privileges, and he 
paid the price of it into the treasury 

Three weeks after his visit to Vaux the king withdrew to 
Nantes, taking Pouquet with him, and had him arrested when he 
was leaving the presence chamber, flattered with the assurance 
of his esteem The tnal lasted almost three years, and its vKila- 
tion of the forms of justice is still the bubject of frequent mono- 
graphs by members of the French bar Public sympathy was 
strongly with Fouquet, and Lafontaine, Madame de S6vign6 
and many others wrote on his behalf j but when Fouquet was 
sentenced to banishment, the king, disappointed, ‘‘ commuted ’’ 
the sentence to imprisonment for life He was sent at the 
beginnmg of 1665 to the fortress of Pignerol, where he undoubtedly 
died on the 2310! of March 1680 ^ I.0UIS acted throughout “ as 
though he were conducting a campaign,*’ evidently fearing that 
Fouquet would play the part of a Richelieu Fouquet bore 
himself with manly fortitude, and composed several medioGre 
translations in prison The dfevotional works beanng his name 
are apocryphal A report of his trial was published m Hofland, 
in 15 volumes, m, 1665-1667, m spite of the remonstrances 
which Colbert addressed to the States - GeneraL A second 
edition under the title of (Euvm de M. Fouquet appeared 
in 1696, 

* Fouquet has been identified with the '* Man with the Iron Mask'** 
(see Iron Mask), but this thOory is quite impossible. 
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POVCinBR^TlIIVlLiE, AMTOHII WSHTm (1746-179J), 
FVcndi tevolutlonist, Sfm born at a village m tte 

departmeht df the Aisne Origmi% a ffMtmr attkched to 
the CMtelct at Paris, he sold his offiee m 1783, awd became a 
cteric under the lieutenant-general of police He seems to have 
early adopted revolutionary ideas, but little is knovm of the part 
he payed at the outbreak of the Revolution When the Rcvolu- 
tionaiy Tribunal of Pans was establtihed on Hre xoth of March 
1793, he was appointed public posecutor to it, an office which 
he filled until the 28th of July 1794 His activity during this 
time earned him the reputation of one of the most temble and 
Sinister figures of the Revolution, His function as public 
prosecutor was not so much to convict the guilty as to see that 
the proscriptions ordered by the faction for the time being in 
power were carried out with a due regard to a show of legality 
He was as ruthless and as incorrupt as Robespierre himself ; he 
could be moved from his purpose neither by pity nor by bribes , 
nor was there m his cruelty any of that quality which made the 
ordinary Jacobm enrage by turns ferocious and sentimental It 
was this veiy quality of passionless detachment that made him 
so effective an instrument of the Terror He had no forensic 
eloquence , but the cold obstinacy with which he pressed his 
charges was more convincing than any rhetoric, and he seldom 
fafled to seaire a conviction 


His homble career ended with the fall of Robespierre and the 
terrorists on the 9th Thermidor On the ist of August 1794 he 
was imprisoned by order of the Convention and brought to trial 
Ills defence was that he had only obeyed the orders of the Com- 
mittee of Public Safety , but, after a trial which lasted fortv-one 
days, he was condemned to death, and guillotined on the 7th of 
May 1795, 

See Mimotre p<mr A Q Fmtqutef ex-accusateur piibhc pris le 
tribunal rdvoluHonnaire^ &c (Pans, T704) , Domenget, Ffmqui$r*‘ 
TtnvtlU §t le tribunal rlvolutionnaire (Pans, 1878) , H Wallcm, 
HtsHiite du tribunal i dvolutionnatte de l*ari% (18S0-1882) (a work 
of general interest, but not always exact) , George Lccocq, Notes it 
documents sur Fouquter-TinviUe (Pans, 1885) Sec also Uie docu- 
ments relating to nis tnal enumerated by M Toumeux in Bibho^ 
eraphie de Vkistotre de Parts pendant lo Revolution Franpatse^ vol 1 
Nos 4445-4454 (1890), 


FOURGHAMBAULT> a town of central France in the depart- 
ment of Ni^vre, on the right bank of the Loire, 4^ m. N W. of 
Nevers, on the Pans-Lyon railway Pop. (1906) 4591. It owes 
Its importance to its extensive iron-works, established in 1S21, 
which give employment to 2000 workmen produce engmccr- 
mg material for railway, military and other purposes. Among 
the more remarkable chefs-d'oeuvre which have been produced at 
Fourchambault are the metal portions of the Pont du Carrousel, 
the iron beams of the roof of the cathedral at Chartres, and the 
vast spans of the bridge over the Dordogne at Cubzac. A small 
canal unites the works to the Lateral canal of the Loire. 

FOURCROY, ANTOINB FRAII^IS» Comte de (1755-1809), 
French chemist, the son of an apothecary in the household of 
the duke of Orleans, was bom at Paris on the 15th of June 1755 
He took up medical studies by the advice of the anatomist 
Fflix Vicq d’Azyr (1748-1794), and after many difficulties 
caused by lack of means finally m 1780 obtained hw doctor’s 
diploma. His attention was specially turned to chemistry by 
T B M. Bucquet (1746*1780), the professor of chemistry at the 
Medic^ School of Pans, and in 1784 he was chosen to succeed 
P. J. Macquer (1718-1784) as lecturer in chemistry at the college 
of the Jardin du Roi, where his lectures attained great popularity. 
He was one of the earliest converts to the views of Lavoisier, 
wbidi he helped to promulgate by his voiiAnlnous writings, 
but though his name appears on a lacige number of chemical 
md also physiological and pathological memoirs, either alone or 
with others, he was rather a teacher .and an oe^soizer than an 


original investigator A member of the camsmittees for pubUa 
instruction and public safety, and kter, under Na{:»leoii, 
director general instruciion, he took a leading part in the 
estabiishment ol schools for both immary and secondar\* edui a- 
tion, scientific studies being especially provided for Fourcroy 
died at Paris on the x6th of December i8og, the vtr\ day on 
which he had been created a count of the French empire By 
his conduct as a member of the Convention he has been accused 
of contributing to the death of Lavoisier Baron L\i\ icr m his 
ilage hsstmqud oi Fourcroy repels the charge, but he can 
scarcely be aicquitted of time-serving indifiercncc, if indeed 
active, though secret, participation be not proved against him. 

The Royal Society’s Catalogue of Scientific Papers enumcratid 59 
memoirs by Fourcroy hunseli, and 58 writtxm jointly by him and 
otheiB, mostly L N. Vanquelm 

FOURIBR, FRARgOlS CHARLES MARIS (i 772 'iS 37 )» 
French socmlist writer, was born at Besai^on in Franclie-C omto 
on the 7th of April 1772 His father was a draper in good 
circumstances, and Fourier received an excellent education at 
the college m his native town. After completing his studies 
there he travelled for some time m France, Germany and Ilollimd. 
On the death of his fatiier he inherited a considerable amount of 
property, which, however, was lost when Lyons was besieged 
by the troops of the Convention. Being thus deprned cf his 
means of hvchhood Fourier entered the arm>, but after two 
years* service as a chasseur was discliarged on account of lUr* 
health. In X803 he pulilished u remarkable article on Luropian 
politics which attracted the notice of Napoleon, some ol whose 
ideas were foreshadowed m it Inquiries were made after the 
author, but nothing seems to have come of them After leaving 
the army Fourier entered a merchant's office in L>ons, and 
some years later undertook on hib own account a small business 
as broker He obtained in this way just sufficient to supply his 
wants, and devoted all his leisure time to the elaboration of his 
first work on the organization of society. 

During the early part of his life, and while engaged in comr 
merce, he had become deeply impressed with the conviction that 
social arrangements resulting from the principles of indi\ iduahsm 
and competition were essentially imperfect and immoral He 
proposed to substitute for tliese principles co-operation or umted 
effort, by means of which full and harmonious dc\elopinent 
might be given to human nature. The scheme, worked out m 
detail m his first work, Thiortc des guatn mouvements (2 vols*^ 
Lyons, z8o8, published anonymously), has for foundation a 
particular psychological proposition and a special economical 
doctrme. Psychologically Fourier held what may with some 
laxity of language be called natural optimism,— the \ lew that 
the full, free development of human nature or the unrestramed 
indulgence of human passion is the only possible way to happmess 
and virtue, and that misery and vice spring from the unnatural 
restraints imposed by society on the gratification of desire.^ 
This pnnciple of harmony among the passions he regarded as his 
grandest discovezy — a discovery which did more than set him on 
a level with Newton, tlie discoverer of the principle of attraction 
or harmony among material bodies. Throughout his works, 
in uncouth, obscure and often unintelligible language, he 
endeavours to show that the same fundamental fact of harmony 
IS to be found m the four great departments, — society, animal 
hfe, oxganic life and the material universe In order to give 
effect to this principle and obtain the resulting social harmony. 
It was needful that society should be reconstructed , for, as 
the social organism is at present constituted, mnumerabte 
restri(^tions are imposed upon the free develojimcnt of human 
desire. As practic^ pnnciple for such a reconstruction Fourier 
advocated co-operative or united industry In many respects 
what he says of co-opcration, m particuhwr ns to the enormous 
waste of economic force which the actual arrangements of 
society entail, stiU deserves attention, and some of the most 
recent efforts towards extension of the co-operative method, 
s.g. to house-keepi^, were in essentials anticipated by him. 
But the full realization of kis scheme demanded much more than 
the mere admission that co-operation is economically more 
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efficacious than mdividualism. Society" as a whole must be 
organized on the lines requisite to give full scc^ to cooperation 
and to the harmonious evolution of human nature. The details 
of this reorganization of the social structure cannot be given 
briefly, but the broad outlines may be thus sketched. Society^ 
on his scheme, is to be divided into departments or phalanges, 
each fkalange numbering about 1600 persons Each phala^e 
inhabits a pkalanstire or common building, and has a certain 
portion of soil allotted to it for cultivation The pkalansiirts 
are built after a uniform plan, and the domestic airangements 
are laid down very elaborately The staple industry of the 
phalanges is, of course, agriculture, but the various senes and 
groupes into which the members are divided may devote them-- 
selves to such occupations as are most to their taste ; nor need 
any occupation become irksome from constant devotion to it. 
Any member of a group may vary his employment at pleasure, 
may pass from one task to another. The tasks regarded as 
menial or degrading m ordinary society can be rendered attractive 
if advantage is taken of the proper principles of human nature . 
thus children, who have a natural affinity for dirt, and a fondness 
for “ (leaning up,” may easily be induced to accept with eager- 
ness the functions of public scavengers It is not, on Founer’s 
scheme, necessary that private property should be abolished, 
nor IS the privacy of family life impossible within the phalanstere 
Each family may have separate apartments, and there may 
be richer and poorer members But the rich and poor are to be 
locally intermingled, in order that the broad distinction between 
them, which is so painful a feature in actual society, may become 
almost imperceptible Out of the common gam of the phalange 
a certain portion is deducted to furnish to each memlier the 
minimum of subsistence ; the remainder is distributed in shares 
to labour, capital and talent,— five-twelfths going to the first, 
four-twelfths to the second and three-twelfths to the third 
ITpon the changes requisite in the private life of the members 
Fourier was m his first work more explicit than in his later 
writings. The institution of marriage, which imposes uAnatural 
bonds on human passion, is of necessity abolished ; a new and 
ingeniously constructed system of licence is substituted for it 
Considerable offence seems to have been given by Fourier’s 
utterances with regard to marriage, and generally the later 
advocates of his views are content to pass the matter over in 
silence or to veil their teaching under oliscure and metaphorical 
language 

The scheme thus sketched attracted no attention when the 
Thwart e first appeared, and for some years Fourier remained m 
his ob^^curc position at Lyons In iSia the death of his mother 
put him m possession of a small sum of money, with which he 
rctir(»d to Bellay m order to perfect his second work The 
Tratt (h Va^soctaiion agricole doniesitque was published in 2 vols 
at runs m 1822, and a summary appeared in the following year. 
After its publiceition the author proceeded to Paris in the hope 
that some wealthy capitalist might be induced to attempt the 
realization of the projected scheme Disappointed m this 
expectation he returned to Lyons In 1826 he again visited 
Pans, and as a considerable portion of his means had been 
expended in the publication of his book, he accepted a clerkship 
in an American firm In 1829 and 1830 appeared what is 
probably the most finished exposition of his views, Nouveau 
Monde indu^trtel In 1831 he attacked the rival socialist doc- 
trines of Saint-Simon and Owen in the small work Pteges et 
charlatanisme de deux secies, St Simon et Owen His writings now 
began to attract some attention A small body of adherents 
gathered round him, and the most ardent of them was Victor 
Consid^*rant {q v ). In 1832 a newspaper, Le Pkalanstire ou la 
reforme industrteUe was started to propagate the views of the 
school, but Its success was not great In 1833 it declined from 
a weekly to a monthly, and in 1834 it died of inanition It was 
revi\ ed in 1836 as Le Phalange, and in 1 843 became a daily paper 
La Dimocratie panfique In 1850 it was suppressed. 

Courier did not live to see the success of his newspaper, and 
the only practical attempt during his lifetime to establish a 
^alansih'e was a complete failure. In 1832 M. Baudet Dulan^ < 


deputy for Seine-etOiae, who had become a convert, purdiased 
an estate at Con(M-fur*Vesgre, near the forest of RambouiBeti 
and proceeded to estaUish a socialist community. The capitiil 
supjMied was, however, inadequate, and the community broke 
up m disgust. Fourier was in no way discouraged by this fajlure, 
and till his death, on the loth of October 1837, be Uved in dail^ 
expectation that wealthy capitalists would see the merits of his 
scheme and be induced to devote their fortunes to its realization. 
It may be added that subsequent attempts to establish the 
pkalanstire have been uniformly unsuccessfd ^ 

Fourier seems to have been of an extremely retiring and sensi* 
tive disposition. He mixed little m society, and appeared, indeed, 
as if he were the denizen of some other planet.^ Of the true 
nature of social arrangements, and of the manner in which they 
naturally grow and Income organized, he must be pronounced 
extremely ignorant. The faults of existing institutions presented 
themselves to him m an altogether distorted manner, and he 
never appears to have recognized that the evils of actum society 
are immeasurably less senous than the consequences of his 
arbitrary scheme. Out of the chaos of human passion he supposed 
harmony was to be evolved by the adopUcin of a few theoretically 
disputable principles, which themselves impose restramts even 
more irksome than those due to actual social facts With regard 
to the economic aspects of liis proposed new method, it is of course 
to be granted that co-opieration is more effective than individual 
effort, but he has nowhere faced the question as to the probable 
consequences of organizing society on the abolition of those 
great institutions which have grown with its growth. His 
temperament was too ardent, his imagination too strong, and 
his acquaintance with the realities of life too slight to enable him 
justly to estimate the merits of his fantastic views. That this 
description of him is not expressed in over- strong language 
must DC clear to any one who not only considers what is true m 
his works, — ^and the portion of truth is by no means a peculiar 
discovery of Fourier’s, — but who takes into account the whole 
body of his speculations, the cosmological and historical as well 
as the economical and social. No words can adequately desenbe 
the fantastic nonsense which he pours forth, partly m the form 
of general speculation on the universe, partly m the form of 
prophetic utterances with regard to the future changes in 
humanity and its material environment. From these extra** 
ordmary writings it is no extreme conclusion that there was much 
of insanity in Fourier’s mental constitution 
Authorities — Ch Pellann, Fourm, sa vt$ et sa throne (5th ed , 
1872) , Sarganl, Social Innovatois (1859) , Keybaud, Rdformateurs 
model ne^ (7th ed , 18O4) , Stem, Sociahsmus nnd Communtsmus des 
hettitgen Frankreichs (2iid ed , 1848) , A J Booth, Fortnightly 
Review, N S , vol xu , Czynski, Notice bibhographique sur C, 
Fourier (1841) , Ferraz, Le Socialisme, le luitufahsmc et le positivisme 
(1877) , Consideraiit, Exposition ahilgde dit syUdme de Fourier (1845) • 
Transon, Throne socidtaire de Cnarles 1 our ter (1832), Stem, 
Geschichte der soeialen Bewegung tn Frankretch (1850) , Mario, 
Untersuchungen Uber die Organisation der Arbeit (1853) . J H Noyes, 
History of American Socialisms (1870) , Bcbel, Charles Fourier 
(1888) , Varscliauer, Geschichte des Sozialtsmtis and Kommtmtsmus 
im jg Jahrhundert (1903) , Sambuc, Le Sottahsme de Fourier (1900); 
M Hillqmt, History of Socialism tn the United States (1903) ; 
H. Bourgm, Founer, contribution 4 VHude de soctahsme franpau 

(1905) , 

FOURIER, JEAN BAPTISTE JOSEPH (1768-1830), FrencOi 
mathematician, was born at Auxerre on the 2xst of March 1768. 
He was the son of a tailor, and was left an orphan in his eighth 
year ; but, through the kindness of a friend, admission was gained 
for him mto the military school of his native town, which was then 
under the direction of the Benedictines of Saint-Maur, He soon 
distinguished himself as a student and made rapid progress, 
especially in matliematics. Debarred from entering the army 
on account of his lowness of birth and poverty, he was appointed 
^ Several experiments were made to tins end m the United States 
(see Communism) by American followers of Fourier, vhosc doctnites 
were mtrcxJnced there By Albert Brisbane (1809-1890) Indeed, hi 
the years between 1840 and 1850, during which the movement 
wax^ and waned, no fewer than forty-one phalanges were foundedf 
of which some definite record can be found The most mterestmg 
of all the experiments, not alone from its cwn history, but also from 
the fact that it attracted the support of msnv of the most intelr* 
lectual and cultured Americans was that of Bxr>ok Farm 
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professor of fnaihemfttios in the sduxd in which he had been a 
Pupa. In 1787 he became a novice at the abbey of St Beno!t-sur- 
toSrc , tut he left the abbey m 17^ and returned to his coHege, 
where, in addition to his mathematical duties, he was frequently 
called to lecture on other subjects,— -rhetonc, philosophy and 
history On the institution of the ficole Normale at Paris in 
1795 be was sent to teach m it, and was afterwards attached 
to the £cole Polytechnique, where he occupied the chair of 
analysis. Fourier was one of the savants who accompanied 
Bonaparte to Egypt in 1798, and during this expedition he 
was called to discharge important political duties in addition to 
his scientific ones. He was for a time virtually governor of half 
Egypt, and for three years was secretary of ^e Institut du 
Caire ; he also delivered the funeral orations for Kl^ber and 
Desaix. He returned to PYance m 1801, and in the following 
year he was nominated prefect of Is^re, and was created baron 
and chevalier of the Legion of Honour. He took an important 
part m the preparation of the famous DeserttUon de V£gypte 
and wrote the historical introduction. He held his prefecture 
for fourteen years , and it was during this period that he carried 
on his elaborate and fruitful investigations on the conduction 
of heat On the return of Napoleon from Elba, in 1815, Founer 
published a royalist proclamation, and left Grenoble as Napoleon 
entered it. He was then deprived of his prefecture, and, although 
immediately named prefect of the Rhone, was soon after again 
deprived He now settled at Pans, was elected to the Academic 
des Sciences m 1816, but in consequence of the opposition of 
Louis XVIII was not admitted till the following year, when he 
succeeded the Abb 4 Alexis de Rochon. In 1822 he was made 
perpetual secretary m conjunction with Cuvier, in succession to 
Delambre In 1826 Pourier became a member of the French 
Academy, and in 1827 succeeded Laplace as president of the 
council of the £cole Poly technique In 1828 he became a 
member of the government commission established for the 
encouragement of literature. lie died at Paris on the i6th of 
May 1830 

As a politician Fourier achieved uncommon success, but his 
fame chiefly rests on his strikingly original contnbutions to 
science and mathematics The theory of heat engaged his 
attention quite early, and in 1812 he obtained a prize offered 
by the Academic des Sciences with a memoir in two parts, 
Thiorie des mouvements de la chaleur dans les corps solides The 
first part was republished in 1822 as La Thiorie analyiique de la 
chaleur, which by its new methods and great results made an 
epoch in the history of mathematical and physical science 
(see below Fourier’s Series) An English translation has 
been published by A Freeman (Cambridge, 1872), and a German 
by Weinstein (Berlin, 1884) His mathematical researches 
were also concerned with the theory of equations, but the 
question as to his priority on several points has been keenly 
discussed After his death Navier completed and published 
Fourier’s unfinished work. Analyse des iquaiions inditenmnies 
(1831), which contains much original matter. In addition to the 
works above mentioned, Fourier wrote many memoirs on 
scientific subjects, and eloges of distinguished men of science 
Ills works have been collected and edited by Gaston Daiboux 
with the title (Eiimes de Founer (Pans, 1889-1890^ 

For a hst of Fourier’s publications sec the Catalogue of Scientific 
Papers of the Royal Society of London Reference may also be made 
to Arago, " Joseph Fourier/’ m the Smithsonian Report (1871) 

FOURIER’S SERIES, in mathematics, those series which 
proceed according to sines and cosines of multiples of a variable, 
the vanous multiples being in the ratio of the natural numbers , 
they arc used for the representation of a function of the variable 
for values of the variable which he between prescribed finite 
limits. Although the importance of such series, especially m the 
theory of vibrations, had been recognized by D Bernoulli, 
Lagrange and other mathematicians, and had led to some dis- 
cussion of their properties, J B J. Fourier (see above) was the 
first clearly to recognize the arbitrary character of the functions 
which the series can represent, and to make any serious attempt 
to prove the validity of such representation; the series are 


consequently usually associated with the name of Founeri 
More general cases of trigonometrical series, in which the 
multiples are given as the roots of certain transcendental equa- 
tions, were also considered by Fourier. 

Before proccedmg to the consideration of the special class of 
senes to be discussed, it is necessary to define with some precision 
what IS to be understood by the representation of an arbitrary 
function by an infinite senes Suppose a function of a variable x 
to be arbitrarily given for values of x between two fixed values a 
and b , this means that, corresponding to every value of x such 
that a definite anthmctical value ot llu 1 unction is assigned 

by means 01 some prescribed set of nilcs A function so denned 
may be denoted by f(x ) , the rules by whuli the values of tlie 
function are determined may l>e cmlKiditd in a single e^licit 
analytical formula, or m several such formuiai applicablt to different 
portions of the interval, but it would be an undue restriction of 
the nature of an arbitrarily given function to assume d priori that 
it IS necessarily given m this manner, the possibility of the repre- 
sentation of such a function by means of a single analytical ex- 
pression being the very point which we have to discuss The 
vanable x may be represented by a point at the extremit> of an 
interval measured along a straight line from a fixed ongm , thus 
we may speak of the pomf c as synonymous with the value r ~ r 
of the vanable, and of f{c) as the value of the function assigned to 
the pomt c 1 or any number of points between a and b the function 
may be discontinuous, 1 1; it may at such j^oints undergo abrupt 
changes of \ aluc , it will here be assumed that the number of such 
pomts is finite The only discontinuities here considered will be 
those known as ordinary discontinuities Such a discontinuity 
exists at the point c if /(c + e), /(r ~ e) have distinct but definite 
limiting values as e is indefinitely diminished , those limiting values 
are knoivn as the limits on the right and on the left respectivt'ly 
of the function at and may be ^noted by /(c + o), /(t -o) The 
discontinuity consists th( refore of a sudden change of value of the 
function fiom /(c~o) to /(c + o), as x mcreascs tluough the value c, 
II there is such a discontinuity at the point r- o, we may denote 
tlic limits on the light and on the left icspcctively by /( + o), /( -o). 

Suppose we liavi an mfimte scries m/-!) + «,(a) 4 + Unix) + . 

in which each term is a function of x, of known analytical form , 
Ut any value x=-c(a^c^b) be substituted m the terms of the 
sines, and suppose the sum of n terms of the anthmetical stries so 
obtained approaches a deiimte limit as n is indefinitely increased , 
this limit IS known as the sum of the sines If for every value of 
c such that a^c^h the sum exists and agrees with the value of 

tn 

f(c), the scries is said to represent the function (fx) between 

the values a, b of the vanable If this is the case for all |M>mts 
witlim tlie given interval with the exception of a finite number, at 
any one of wluch either the senes has no sum, or has a sum which 
docs not agree with the value of the function, the scries is said to 
represent ” m general " the function lor the given interval If 
the sum of n terms of the senes be denoted by Sn(c), the condition 
that b„(c) converges to the value /(f) is that, corresponding to any 
finite positive number 6 as small as we please, a value n^ of n can 
be found such that if wfew,, |/(f) - b„(f) | 5 

Inunctions have also been considered which for an infinite number 
of points witliin the given mterval have no definite value, and series 
have also been discussed which at an infinite number of pomts m 
the interval cease either to have a sum, or to have one which agrees 
with the value of the function , the narrower conception above will 
however be rttamed m the treatment of the subject in this article, 
reference to the wider class of cases being made only m connexion 
with the history of the theory of Fourier’s Series 

Uniform Convergence of Senes — If the senes Ui(x) u,i(x) + • + 

Unix) + converge for every value of at in a given mterval a to 6, 
and its sum be denoted bv S(Ar), then if, correspondmg to a finite 
positive number 5 , as smaU as we please, a fin.1e number Wi can be 
found such that the anthmetical value of S(x) -S„(a), where 
IS less than 5 , for every value of x in the givi n mterval, the series is 
said to converge uniformly in that mterval It may however happen 
that as X approaches a particular value the number of terms 01 the 
senes whicn must be taken so that | S(x) - S„(Ar) | may be -- d, in- 
creases indefinitely , the convergence of the series is then infinitely 
slow m the neighbourhood of such a pomt, and the senes is not uni- 
formly convergent tliroughout the ^ven interval, although it con- 
verges at each pomt of the mterval If the number of such pomts 
m the neighbourhood of which the senes ceases to converge um 
formly oe finite, they may be excluded by taking intervals of finitt 
magnitude as small as we please contammg such pomts, and con- 
sidcrmg the convergence of the senes m the given mterval with 
such sub-intervals excluded , the convergence of the scries is now 
uniform throughout the remainder of the mterval The senes is 
said to be in general uniformly convergent within the given interval 
a to 6 if it can be made uniformly convergent by the exclusion 
of a finite number of portions of the mterval, each such portion 
l>eing arbitrarily small It is known that the sum of an infinite 
sehes of continuous terms can be discontinuous only at pomts m 
the neighbourhood of wluch the convergence of the scries is not 
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tmifonyi^ Vnt non-tmifofmity of cei3 t Ver|g | O n 6 B oi the seHee' do^ not 
noe^^^rilv imfil v dtecontnurity tt the Hub • 

J*onn ot i (Mirtur's 6£5n« — Hf it i)e, assumed that a l^cttoa /(er) 
arbilninly yi\cn <or values of aqch that w capable of 

being rcjircbtultd m gtru.ral by an infinite senes of the form 
Hvx 


Ai sin 4 Ai I 


r-4*- 


-y f , . • -h A#i lln — ^ 

and if It b< further assumed tliat the senes is m gi^neral uxufotmliy 
convctgenfc throughout the interval o to /, Uio form of the co- 
ctlicients A can 1>e determined Multijily cacli term of the senes 

by sin .ind integrate the product between the limits o and t, 
then m virtue of the jiropcrtv uin ^^^dxmQ, or if, accord- 
ing as n' is not, or IS, ctjual to «, we have ilA^m and 

thus the scries Is of the form ^ S sin - y j * (i) 

This method of dctermmins the cooiricients in the scries would 
not be valid witliout Die assumption Uiat the series is in general 
uniformly con\irg<nt, for m accordance with a known thLorem 
Uie sum of llic mtegralHoi the scfiaratc terms of the sexies is otherwise 
not ntsoessarJv equal to tlic integral of the sum Tins oasumption 

bemg made, it is furthi r assumed that f(x) is such that j ^a)Bin^—dx 

has a di finite incatung for every value of it 
Before wc proceed to examine the justification for the assumptions 
made, it is desirable to exammo the result obtaiaed, and to uoduce 
other senes from it In onder to obtain a senes of the lorm 


^ « s'JJ ^ 2irtr . 

B# + Bi cos + Bt sot -]r + . 


+ Bn OOB -y + , 


T «■ 

ipr the re|>rcsenl.itiou of /(a) m the interval o to /, let us apply the 

we thus find 


senes (i) to nprewnl the function f(x) sm 

r/>) 

Tj'M 


i 1 

5^ 


, wx , «r*_ 
tun ~r sin “7“dri 



On murrangemont of the terms this becomes 

2* ton ^ J ^/{x)ix •¥ I X fciii ^ cos -y j cob -y 
hence /(ir) is represented for the interval o to / by the senes of cosines 

1 2^5; nire fiwx, 

f 0(W-j-j^*)cal -|-ifa ... (a) 

We liave tiius seen, that with the assumptions made, tho arbitrary 
function /(at) may be represented, for the given interval, either by a 
senes of sines, as in (i), or by a series of cosines, as in (2), borne 
important dlflerencos between the two senes must, however, be 
noticed. In the first place, tho siuics of smos has a vanishing sum 
when Ars=o or , it therefore does not npresent tho function at 
the point Ar~.o, unless /(o).:3 0, or at tlu; point unless /(/)-»o, 
whereas tho series (2) ot cosines may ropresent the iunctaon at both 
those points Again, let us consider what is represented by (1) and 
(2) for values of x which do not lie Iwtween o and / As f(x) is given 
only for values of x between o and f , the senes at points be^nd these 
limits have no necessary oonnexiaa with /(x) unions we suppose that 
/(a) is also given for such general values of a m such a way that tho 
series cont utue to represent that function. If m (7 ) wc change x into 
-AT, leaving tho coefficients unaltered, the senes changes sign, 
and if X be changed into x 4 2/, tho senes is unaltered , we infer that 
the senes (x) represents an odd function of x and is periodic of 
period if , thus (i) will rcpiesent /(x) m general lor values of x 
betwetn 4*go , only if /(r) is odd ami has a penod sf. If in (2) we 
change x into -at, the senes is unalterod, and it is also unaltered 
by chanipng x into at 4* 2f ; from this we see that the senes (2) repre- 
sents /(r) lor values of x between ± w , only if /{x) » an even fiixictxoo, 
and is periodic of period a/ In general a hinction /{x) arbitxanly 
given for oil values of t between ±oq is mithcr pcnociBC nor odd, 
nor even, and is therefore not represented by cither (i) or (i) except 
for the interval o to f 

From (x) and (2) we can deduce a aenes oontaming both sines 
and cosines, which will reprcbcnt a function f(x) arUtranly given 
in the interval -/ to /, for that intervaL We can express (t) 
the function «»/(-Ar]l which b an odd function, and thus 
this function is represented for the interval -/ to -f / by 

I 2 sin ~y - «)} sin ; 

we can also oi^ress | {/(at) 4- /(-at)}, which is an even fnnetioa, by 
means of (2), tnus for the mterval -/to 4*/ this function 1$ repre^ 
seated by 

f f cos J^iWAr)4-/(-«))co82y cte. 

It must be observed that /(-at) is atBotutely independent of fix). 


the Cotiner being tmt neootsailiy dedngnbletem iM 
-AT ior f hi a temula« bhth /M <(-,a5) m hmctions given 
arbitnardy 4^4 tn^endently for loe^ interval q to / On aodina (he 
expressions together we obtain h senes of sines and bosines which 
represents /(x) tor the fhtinhm The integrals^ 

«» **• 

are equiivalent to 

- <x» + J, /(*) rfo 

Itius Hie series is 
which may be written 

: IJI 

*Tbe senes (5), wliich represents a function f{x) arbitxanly given 
for the mtervml -/ to /, is what is known as Fourier's Senes, the 
expressions (i) and (2) bemg regarded as the particular forpis which 
(3) takes m the two cases, in which /(-Ar)= -/( at), or 
respectively The expression (3) does not represent /(aJi at pomts 
beyond the iirterval -/ to /, unless f(x) has a penod 2/ For a value 
of X withm the interval, at which /(v) is dxsoontmuous, the sum of 
the senes may cease to represent /(x), but, as wiU be scon hereafter, 
has the value 1 {/(a 4'0)4-/(a'~o)J . the mean of the limits at the 
jHunts on the right and the left The senes represents the frnictkni 
at ATsio, unless the function is there discontmuous, m which case 
the series is +/(-o>} ; the series docs not necessarahr 

represent the funcUon at the pomts / and -/, unless /(/)-/(-/). 
Its sum at either of these points is J {/(/) i /(-/)} . 

Examples of Fourier's Sertts — (tf) Let f{x) be given from o to /, 
by f{x)-c, when osxcjl, and by /(Ar)sa-c from to / , it iB 
required to find a sme senes, and a cosme series, which shall 
represent the function m the interval. 

We have 

air® * 


/ '* ftTX t nirx . /* ^ 


(uos av - 2 cos I nr 4-1). 


This vanishes if n is odd, and If ft but if « = 4m 4- 2 it is equal to 

^cllnv , tht senes is therefore 

For unrestricted values of at, this senes represents the ordinates 
of the senes of straight lines in fig 1, except that it vanishes at 
the points o, J/, /, J/ . . . 





— . 

-2/ " -J " ' 

f— ■ JJr- 


Fig I 

We find similarly that tlie same function is represented by the 
senes 




vx 1 8r® . 1 5r® 

COB j cos cos • 


during the interval o to / , for general value** of x the scries repre- 
sents the ordinate of the broken line in fig 2, except tliat it vanistiee 
at the points ^/, {/ . • . 






\lt ^ ii * 
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Fig 
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(ft) iMit fix) ^xtxmoUfV, and f{x)szi--x, item J/to/, then 
J V(*) iitt -^4®* p'x sm Spcfcc I - x) sin 2~d» 

F wx %v F f %T \ 
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The wosine series, Mrbich represents the same functioil for the 
interval o to may be found to be 

r i?(** i +8»'-"*-r*s«**‘-z +••• ) 

This senes represents lor g(*neral values of x the ordinate of the 
set of broken fines m fig 4 


Fig 4 

DmchleVs Integral — ^The method indicated by Fourier, but first 
earned out ngoroubly by Dirichlet, of proving that, with certam 
restrictions as to the nature of the function /(r), tliat function is in 
general represented by the series (3)^ consists m finding the sum of 
n + 1 terms of that senes, and then mvesijgating tlw luting value 
of the sum, when n is iiu reused indWinitely It tlius appears that 
the senes is oojivergent, and that tlic value towards which its sum 
converges is o) which is in general equal to j(x) 

It will be convenient tlnxiughoul to take - ir to r as the given in- 
terval , any interval Uil may be reduct d to this by changing x 
nito Ix/v, and thus there is no loss ol g( ncrahty 
We find by an elemtntarv process that 

J + cos (x-x') + cos 2{x- r) + + cos «(r-r') 

2 Sin 'F" 

Hence, with the new notation, the sum of the first « + i terms 

of(3)» 

a«+i, , , 

Ix'-A) 

2 Sin * 

If wc suppose f{x) to be conlmutd beyond the interval -ir to «■, in 
such a way that /(a)— 2ir), wc may replace the limits in this 
TOlegral by at+it, at -it respectively , if we Uien put Af'-Ar=2r, and 

Ul /(A')3=^(r), the expression becomes ^ f F(g) ^ where 

m 2tH 1 , tins expression may be viTittcn in the form 


j ^ ^ sin - 


rjt 'am* 'J, 


(4) 


Sin r 

We require therefore to find the limiting value, wlum m is 

sm second 


indefinitely increased, of A F(») ¥ 

Jo sm « 

integral being essentially the same This integral, or rather the 
slightly more gwwal one T(t) ,,heii 0 <A^iir, U known 

■s Diridttet's integral H we wnte X(e)«-F(*)-~-^ the integral 


fM Ain fng 

becomes J ^X(») which is the form m which the mlegral 

is frequently considered 

The Second Mean- Value Theorem — The hmiting value of Dirlch- 
let's integral may be conveniently investigated by means of a 
theoram in the integral calculus known as the second mean-value 
theorem Let «, 6 be two fix«d fimte numbens such that a < 6 , 
and suppose f(x), ^(x) are two functions which have finite mad 
determinate values everywhere m the interval except for a finite 
number of points , suppose further that tlM functms /^at), ^(x) 
are mtegrable throughout the intorvai, and that as x snereases 
from a to ft the function /(r) Is monotone, %*e either never dimmisbaB^ 
or never increases * the theorem U that 


hence 


When i is some point between a and 5, and /(«), f(h) may be written 
for /(o + o),» tmlles<i a or ft w a point of discontmulty of the 

fUftctiph J\x) 

To prove this theorem, we observe that, since the product of two 
integrable functions b an lotegrable function, j t(x)ih(x)dx esoists, 
and may be regarded as the limit of the sum of a senes 

- '*'1) + M /(V„ - ^n-i) 

where A«=a, and i,, x^ , art «~i intermediate 

points We can exjiress 4»(A-,){Ar,m- r,.) m the term Yn-i-Yn by 

putting Y,.* L Yot-o 

K«ai 

Writing Xr for /(at,), tlie senes bocomen 

X,(Y, - YJ + X,(Y^ - Y,) 4 4- ^ Y,.,) 

or Y,(Xo-X,) + V^,(X, XJ+ . +Y,(k„.».X,) + Y,X„ 

Now, by supposition^ ail the numbers Y„ Y^ • Y^ are finite, 
and all the numbers X,. ^ X^ are ol the same sign, hence by a known 
algebraical theorem the scries is equal to M(Xo'*-X„)‘f Y„Xn uhere 
M IS a number intrrmediate between the greatest and the least of 
the numbers Y,, Yj, Y„ I his remains true howe\er many 
partial mtervals are taken, and therefore, when their numbei is 
increased mdefinitciy, and thoir breadths arc diminished mdefittiiel> 
according to anv law, we have 

J*/i:a.)^(<r)<fe-{/(a) -/W} 

when hi is mteimediate between the greatest and least values 
which I ^\x)<ix can have, when x is m the given integral Now 

j<i 

this integral is a continuous function of its upper limit r, and tlurt- 
lorc theie is a \aliic of v m the interval, for which it takes any 
particular value between the greatest and least \aiues that it has 

There is therefore a value ^ between a and ft, such that lias 
//W^(»)<to=.{/(a) -/mjll>{x)dx+Al) f* 

=/(«) /%(*y./•+/(^) 

If the interval contains any finite numlicrs of points of discontinuity 
of /(at) or 0 (y^, the method ol proof still holds good, provided these 
points are avoided in making the subdivisions , in particular if 
either ot the ends be a point of discontinuity nf /(i), u( write /{a 1 0) 
or /(ft-o), for /{a) or /(ft), it bemg assumed that these limits exist 
runcfioHSt with Limited Vanatton — J he condilion that /(i), in the 
mean-value tlioorom, either never increases or never dunmisiies as x 
increases from a to ft, ))laces a rustrution upon Hit ap]>hcations of the 
theorem Wc can, hois ever, show that a function wftirh w hmte 
and continuous between a and ft, except for a finite number of 
ordinary discontinuities, and which otil\ chduges fnim inn rasing to 
diminishing or vice versa, a finite niunl>er of times, as r increases 
from a to ft, may be expressed as the ditfercnce oi two funetjuns 
/,(r), /j(i), neither ol which ever diminishes as x passes from a to ft, 
and that these lunctions are* finite and continuous, t \cept that one 
or lx>th of them art discontinuous at the pomts where the given 
function IS discontiniioii » Let a, p be two consecutive points at 
which /(a) is discontinuous, consider any point a-, such that 
and suppose that at tlie points Mi, between a and at,, 

f{x) IS a maxmium, and at w,, m, it is a rainimnni , we wUl 

suppose, lor example, that the asct*nding order oi values is a, M|, 

Mg, Wj Mr, nif., AT, , it will m.iUe no e*ssential difference m the 
'argument If comes before M„ or if immediately precedes Xj, 
being then the last inimmuni 
Let v^W=-r/(M,)-/(« + o)l J [/(M,)-./(m,)l+ . . 

+ l/(Mr) “/(Wr ,)] 4 t/(v,) , 

now let Yi increase until it reaches the value Mr+i at which /(at) ib 
again a maximum, then let 

= [/(M,) -/(tt + o) I + [/(MJ -/(m,)] 4. . • 

+ l/(M 4 -/(mr ,)] 4 [/(Mr 4 i)-/(mr)]; 
and suppose as x increases beyond tlie value M^+i, ^(atJ remains 
constant uirti! the next minimum is reached, when it again 
becomes variable, we see that is essentially positive and 

never diminishes as x increases 
Let 

X(Ar,) = [/(M,)-/(fW,)] 4 -[/(M.,)-/K)]+ - . 4 [/(Mr)-/(mr)l. 

then let Xj increase until it is beyond the next maximum Mrn, 
and then let x(^,) - I/fMi) - 4 - [/(MJ - + 

thus xM never diminishes, and is alternately constant and \ ariablei, 
We see that \l{x^)-x{^]) « continuous as atj increases from a to 
and that ^(1,) - x(^i) =/(^i) " /(a4'0), and when Xj reaches d, tve liavte 
^ip) - x(^i) =/08 - o) - /(a 4 - o) Hence it is seen that between a and 
Pf /fx) = [^(x) 4 -/(a 4 *o)]-x(^>j where ^(at) 4 '/(a 4 o), xW are 
tmuous and never dimmish as x increases; the same rcrsoning 
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applien to every continuous portion of /(;r)y for which the functions 
V'M f X(^) form^ in the same manner , we now take t^(x) + 

/(a + o) + C, f^(x) «x(^) + C, where C is constant between consecutive 
discontinuities, but may have different values in the next interval 
between discontmuitics , the C can be so chosen that neither ti(x) 
nor /j(x) diminishes as x increases through a value for which /(x) is 
discontinuous We thus sec that /W - ?|W -/sWi where /^(x), f,j{x) 
never dimmish as x increases from a to b, and are discontmuous only 
where f{x) is so Ihe function /(r) is a particular case of a class of 
functions defined and discussed by Jordan, under the name ** func- 
tions with limited variation " (fonettons d vartaHon bomie ) , m 
general such functions have not necessarily only a finite number of 
maxima and minima 

Pfoo! of the Conversente of hourier *5 Series-^ It will now be 
assumed that a function /(v) arbitrarily given between the values 
- ir and + t, has the following properties — 

(a) Ihe function is everywhere numencally less than some fixed 
positive number, and continuous except for a finite number of values 
of the variable, for which it may be ordinarily discontinuous 

(b) The functKjn only changes from increasing to diminishing or 
vice versa, a finite number of times within the interval , this is 
usually expressed by saying that the number of maxima and minima 
IS finite 

These liniitations on the nature of the function are known as 
Binchlet's conditions , it follows from them that the function is 
integrable throughout the interval 

On these assumptions, we cfin investigate the limiting value of 
Pirichlct's integral, it will be necessaiy to consider only the case 
of a function Ffr) which does not diminish as z increases from o to 
}ir, since it has been shown that m the general case the difference 
of two such functions may bt taken The fallowing lemmas will 
be reauired 

1 Since 


L + 2 oos 2« + 2 oo8 4s + 


+ 2oos 


this result holds however large the odd integer m may be 

T 


2 Ifo^a<./ 3 ^ 


2 * 


J tL Sin S sill a] a 8111 PJ y 


sm mz ih 


where hence 


f: 


sin 


sms 


di 


mvsiu a 




)■ 


a precisely similar proof show's that / f”' 

Ija Z I 

hence the integrals ^ f converge to the limit 

zero, as m IS indefinitely increased 
3 If a>o, cannot exceed Jx. For by the mean- 

value theorem I f <- + ri 

IJa 9 ah’ 

hence hhmeoj 5 **^ S? , 

J* 9 (“"« 

in particular if alfev, j ^ | 

/ OP 

increases as a diminishes, when ^<a<ir, 

ft B 


but lim 


amoJ a I 


sm 


dBz: 


, hence 


i r rin ^ 

J* e ' 


d$ I 


where a -- ir, and < ~ where a a ir It follows that 

T 


BsmB j 


I proMded o£a^p 


To find the limit of we observe that it may be 

J 0 uu z 

wntten in the form 

r {F{*)-P( 0 )} !!???& 

'Josm* y®*'' 'sms 

J li sm X 

where ju is a fixed number as small as wc please , hence if we use 
lemma (i), and applv the second mean- value theorem, 

J * §mt S 










sillfMf. 

sms 


when p lies between fz and J* When m is indefimtely increased, 
tile two last mtegrals have the limit zero m virtae of lemma (z) 
To evaluate the first integral on the right-hand side, let G(s)f: 

{F(s) -F(o)j and observe that G(s) mcreases as s increases 
from o to /u, hence if we apply the mean-value theorem 
^sin ?ws, 

• " Ct 

s 






s 
sin 

9 




vG(m), 


where since G(s) has the limit zero when s=o If c be an 

arbitrarily chosen positive number, a fixed value of /a may be so 

< it When 


chosen that irG(/i) )e, and thus that 


. sin tnZj 
G(s) — dz 


A 


Jo '' z , 

Ik has been so fixed, m may now be so chosen that 

It has now been shown that when wi is mdefinitely increased 
has the limit zero 

0 SIIU w «s 

Returning to the form (4), we now sec that the limiting value of 
hence the sum of « + i terms of the senes 

converges to the value J (/(v +n) + /(' -o)}, or to f{x) at a point 
where f{x) is continuous, provided /(1) saiisiies Dinchlct’s conditions 
for the interval from -I to I 

Proof that Fourier*^ ^enc^ f? in Gtneral Uniformlv Convergent — 
To prove that Courier's Series converges uniformly to its sum 
for all values of Xy provided that the immediate neighbourhoods 
of the points of discontinuity of /(r) are excluded, we have 


) cos — 'dx 


'j?FW 


bin 

binr 


^F(o) I <.irG(M) + 


4 

m ''in fk 

m sm ^ 
4 


{F(m+o)-F(o)} 
o)-F(o)} 

{/(A +*/*)-/(*)} 


-/(»)) 

Using this inequality and the corresponding one for F( - we have 

I i 52 «+i(^) “ /W I /(^ ^ 2 ^) - /(a) I I I /(a - 2 / 4 ) - f{x) |] 

+ A I w Losec fky 

of nt In any 


where A is some 


+ A I w Losec fky 
fixed number independent 


interval (a, b) in which /(a) is continuous, a value fi, of fk can be 
chosen such that, for every value of x in («, 6), \f(r-^2fk) -f(x)\y 
|/(a--2/x) -/(A*) I are le*ss than au arbitrarily prescribed positive 
number c, provided A.I&0 a value ms of can be so chosen 

that tHi coscc 17, "where yj an arbitrarily assigned positive 
number Take for fk the lesser of the numbers Ati, iUo, then 
/(a)| + Aim cosec fk for every value of at m (a, b) It follows that, 

smee rf and m are independent of x, |<.2c, provided n is 

greater than some fixed value Wj depentfent only on e Therefore 
S2 »h-i converges to /(v) uniformly in the interval (a, 6) 

Case of a Function with Infinities —The limitation that /(a) must 
be nunuencally less tlian a fixed positive number throughout the 
mterval may, under a certain restriction, be removed Suppose F{z) 
IS mdefinitely great in the neighlx>urhood of the point and is 

such that the limits of the two integrals F{ti)dz are both zero, a? * 
IS indefinitely diminished, then 

J * JP'W ^ denotes the limit when c = o, e^=o of 




'dzy both these limits existing , the 
0 sm * J c+«» sin * ® 

Pirsl of these integrals has iTF( + o) for its limiting value when m is m- 
definitel V increased , and the second has zero for its limit The theorem 
therefore holds if V(z) has an infinity up to which it is absolutely 
mtcgrablc , this will, for example, be the case if F(^) near liie pomt 
C IS of the form xW + where xWi are finite, and 

o^fktzi It IS thus seen 1 that f{x) may have a finite number of 
mfinities wxthm the given interval, provided the function is m- 
tegrable through any one of these points , the function is m that 
case still representable by Fourier's Senes 

The Ultimate Values of the Coefficients tn Fourter*s Sertes — li 
f{x) IS everywhere finite within the given mterval -*■ to +t, it 
can be showm that 6 m, the coefiicients of cos nx, sm nx in the 
senes which represent the function, are such that ndn, however 
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» is, ar« each less fban a fixed |bilte quantity. 
m “/iW - /sW. we *»eve 


hence 


rof writing 

j ^^l{x)GOBn»dXts/i{ - F +0) j +/!(*■ *“ 

/: 


/i(«) 001 WKidso^M - *■ + 0) +/!(»■ - 0) 


with a similar expression, with ^x) for /|(^), ( being between f 
and - F , the result then follows at once, and is obtained similarly 
for the other coefficient 

If f(x) 18 infinite at ;r=<;, and is of the form near tile pomt 

r, where o < K < i, the integral 
JT /(») cos nxdx contains portions of the form 

j* consider the first of these, and put x-c>¥u^ 

it thus becomes n(c + tt)du, which is of the form 

now let ffu=:t;, the integral becomes 


hence /W cos nxd* becomes, as n is indefinitely increased, 


of the form i 


which IS finite, both the mtegrals being convergent and of known 
value The other integral lias a similar property, and wc mfer 
that ni - Ka», ni - K6„ arc less than fixed finite numbers 

The Dtfferenitaiion of Founer's Series — If we assume that the 
differential coefficient of a function f{x) represented by a Fourier’s 
Senes exists, tliat function f'{x) is not necessarily representable by 
the senes olitamed by diffcientiatmg the terms of the Founcr^b 
Senes, such derived series being m fact not necessarily convergent 
Stokes has obtained general formulae for finding the senes which 
represent f'(x), f(x ) — tlic successive differential coefficients of a 
limited function f\x) As an example of such formulae, consider 
the sine senes (i) . fix) represented by 


2 ^ WFU 

j Smn T 


nm , 


7>" 

/ t nme 

^/(x) am -yifis 

4/>)- 


^ »F», 

) COS , dx 


I 

where a represent the points where fix) is discontmuous Hence 


if fix) IS roi[>resentcd by the senes sm 


/ 


and f'ix) hy the 


senes cos ^ , we have the relation 

e-T®--7[/{+0)l/(i-0)+ 2 ooB “”{/(» +0)-/(«-0)}] 
hence only when the function is ever5rwhere continuous, and /( + o), 
/(/-o) are both zero, is the senes which represents f'ix) obtained 
at once by differcntutiiig that wluch represents fix) The form 
of the coefficient a„ discloses the discontmmtios of the function and 
of its differential coeflicients, foi on continuing the integration 
by parts we find 

2 rot “”l/’(« + 0)-/(«-0)}3 

+j^[/'(+0)±/'(I-0)+ 2 mn 2^0J+O) -/'(/I-0)}]+*o. 
where p are the pioints at which f'ix) is discontinuous 


History and Literati) rs of the Theory 
The history of the theory of the representation of functions by 
series of sines and cosines is of great mterest m connexion with 
the progressive development of the notion of an arbitrary function 
of a real variable, and of the peculiarities which such a function 
may possess , the modem views on the foundations of the mfini- 
tesimal calculus have been to a very considerable extent foimod in 
this connexion (see Function) The representation of functions by 
theM senes was first considered in the i8th century, m connexion 
wth the problem of a vibrating cord, and led to a controversy as to 
the possibility of such expansions In a memoir published m 1747 
{Memoirs of the Academy of Berlin^ vol m ) P’ Alembert showed tnat 
the ordinate y at any time f of a vtbmting cord satisfies a differential 

equation of the form where x is measured along the 

undwtuibed length of the cord, and that with the ends of the cord of 
length / fixed, the appropnate solution is y « f{at + x) - f{at - x), where 


/ is a function sueh that /(^)rs/(x + ai) , in another memoir in the 
same volume he seeks for functions which satisfy this condition 
In the year 174^ {Bwhn Mmoirs^ vol iv ) Euler, m discussing 

the problem, gave f{x)^a sin "J* sin . as a particular 

solution, and maintained that every curve, whether regular 01 
irregular, must be representable in this form This was objected 
to by D’Alembert (1750) and also by Lagrange on the ground that 
irregular curves are inadmissible D Bemoiilh iBerhn Memoirs^ 
vol ix, 175J) based a similar result to that of Euler on physical 
intuition . his method was criticised by Euler (175^) The question 
was then considered from a new point of view by Lagrange, m a 
memoir on the r/iture and propagation of sound \M%sceUanea 
Taurensta^ 1759 > CEuvres, vol 1), who, while cnticizmg Euler's 
method, consiaers a finite number of vibrating particles, and then 
makes the number of them infinite , he did not, however, quite fully 
carry out the determination of the coefficients m Bernoulli’s Senes 
These mathematicians were hampered by the narrow conception of 
a function, m which it is regarded as necessanly continuous, a 
discontinuous function was considered only as a succession of 
several different functions Thus the possibihty of the expansion 
of a broken function was not generally admitted The first casen 
m which rational functions arc expressed m smes and cosmes were 
given by Euler iSubstdtum calculi sinuum^ Novi Comm Petrop , 
vol v , 1754-1755), who obtained the formulae 


i 0 =s 8 m i Bin 20+ 1 sm 80 . . • 

F* 0^ 

j2--jaCOB 0 - J COS 20 COS 80 

In a memoir presented to the Academy of St Petersburg in 1777 r 
but not imblishcd until 1798, Euler gave the method afterwarcls 
used bv Fourier, of determining the coefficients m the expansions , 
he remarked that if * is expansible in th(‘ form 

A + BCOS0 f Ccos20+ ,thcnA = l / <^0, / "^0 008 0 ^ 0 , &c 

Tjo wjo 

The second period m the development of the theory commenced 
m 1807, when Fourier communicated his first memoir on the Theon 
of Heat to the French Academy His exposition of the present 
theory is contained in a memoir sent to the Academy in 1811, of 
which his great treatise the Throne analyhque de la chaleur, pub- 
lished m 1822, IS, in the mam, a reproduction Founcr set himself 
to consider the representation of a function given graphically, 
and was the first fully to grasp the idea that a single function may 
consist of detached portions given arbitrarily by a graph He 
had an accurate conception of the convergence of a series, and 
although he did not give a formally complete proof that a function 
with dibcontmiuties is representable by the series, he mdicated in 
particular cases the method of procedure afterwards carried out by 
Dmchlct As an exposition of principles, Founer’s work is stiU 
worthy of careful perusal by all students of the subject Poisson’s 
treatment of the suliject, which has been adopted in English works 
(see the Journal de Vicole polytechnique, vol xi , 1820, and vol 
XU, 1823, and also his treatise, Th/^orte de la chaleur, 1835), 

/ w 1 - A* 

. + *•*» 

/(a) CO* n(*-«)(id 

where o<h<i , the limit of tlie integral on the left-hand side is 
evaluated when A-i, and found to be { {/(a? s o) + /(x - o)} , the 
senes on the right-hand side becoming houner's benes The 
ecjuality of the two limits is then inferred If the senes is assumed 
to be conxergent when h-i, by a theorem of Abel’s its sum is 
continuous with the sum for values ot h less than unity, but a 
proof of the convcrgcncy for 4 = i is requisite for the validity of 
Poisson’s proof , as PoiSbon gave no such proof of convergenev, 
his proof of the general tiieorcm cannot be accepted The deficiency 
cannot be removed except by a process of the same nature as that 
afterwards applied by Dirichlct The definite integral has been 
carefully studied by Schwarz (see two memoirs m his collected 

if*u d^u 

works on the mtegration of the equation ^ + ^^sxO), who showed 

that the hunting value of the integral depends upon the manner 
m which the limit is approached Investigations of Fourier's 
bones were also given by Cauchy (see his MSmoire sur les d^veloppe- 
ments des fonctions cn senes penodiques,” Mhn de VJnst , vol m , 
also (Euures computes, vol vii ) , his method, which depends upon 
a use of complex variables, was accepted, with some modification, 
as valid by Kicmann, but one at least of his proofs is no longer 
regarded as satisfactory The first completely satisfactory in- 
vestigation is due to Dinchlet , his first memoir appeared in Crelle's 
Journal for 1829, and the second, which is a model of clearness, in 
Dove’s Reperlorium der Physik Dinchlet laid oown certain definite 
sufficient conditions m regard to the nature of a function which 
is expansible, and found under these conditions the limiting value 
of the sum of n terms of the senes Dinchlet’s determination 
of the sum of the senes at a point of discontinuity has been criticized 
by Scblafli (see Crelle’s Journal, vol* Ixxn ) and by Du Bois-Rejrmond 
(MaBiem Annalen, vol. vii ), who mamtamed that the sum is really 
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md«t«tmiiiate Thdv objection a^peofi^ hovrevof, to mib apoa a 
mtapprehension an to the meaiung oi the Mon of the eevtw ; u 
the point ol cUsoontinuity) ft la poiitble to make sf approach ^jt 
and n become indefinitely great, ao that the sum of the series 
takes any assigned value in a certain interval, wheteaa fve ought 
to make irasir, first and afterwards a»oo, and no other way of 
going to the double limit m really admissible Other papers by 
Dircksen (Cnlle^ vol iv ) and Bessel (Astn^tmoimtohe NMchHlckten, voL 
xvi ), on similar linoH to those by Dinehlet, are of mfenot importance. 
Many of the inveBtigations subsequent to Dirichlet’s have the object 
of freeing a function from some of the restrictions which were imposed 
upon it m Dincldet’a proof, but no complete set of nec 66 sa 4 ry anH 
sufficient conditloiiB as to the nature of the function has be^ ob- 
tained. Lapechits (" Be oxphcatione per series tngonometncas/' 
CretWs Jouwmtl^ vol Ixiii , ifi(>4) showed that, under a certam oonr 
dttiofi, a functioft which has an mfimte number of maxima aud 
minima in the neighbourhood of a point is still expansible, his 
condition is that at the jioinl; of dascontmmty */(^) | <Ba* 

as d convergbs to sero, B being a oonstant, and a a ;|^itive exponent 
A somewhat wider condrtioni is 

log«=o, 

<«*« 

for which Ljpschits’s results would hold This last condition is 
adopted by Dun m his treatise (Sopra la strie di Fouruirt &c., Pisa, 
1880) 

The modem period m the theory was inaugurated by the publi- 
cation by Riemann in 1867 of hh very important memoir, written 
in 1854, Obey die DarMlbarkeei etner hunettm dunk etne trigo- 
nometnsche Rethe The first part of his memoir containB a historical 
account of the work of prewns mvi^stigaton . in the second part 
there is a discussion of the fonnriations of the Integral Calculus, 
and the third part is mainly devoted to a discussion of what can 
be inferred as to tlie nature, of a function respecting the changes in 
Its value for a continuous change m the variable, 1? the function is 
capable of n prewnla' on by a trigonometrical series DtHchlet 
mtl probttMy Riemann thought tliat all continuous functions were 
eveury where represetiiable by tlic series , this view was refuted by Du 
Bois-Reymond {Ahh der Uayer A had* vol xu 2) It was shown 
by Hiemann that the convergence or non-convergence of the series 
at a partiCttlnr point x depends only upon the nature of the function 
in an arbitrarily small neighbourhood of tlie point x The first to call 
attention to the importance of the theory of uniform convergence of 
series m connexion with Courier's Stories was Stokes, in his memoir 
' ‘ On the Critical Values of the Sums of Periodic Series *’ (Camh Phil 
Items , 1847 , Callicisd Papers^ vol 1.). As the method of determin- 
ing tlie coefliGients in a trigonometrical scries is invalid unless the 
senes converges in general unilormly, the question arose whether 
srnos with coefiicaents other than those of l<ouricr exist which 
cepresent arbitrary functions. Heme showed {Crelle*s Journal^ 
volu Ixxf., 1870, and m his treatuo Kagelfunciionen, vol, 1) that 
Fourier's Senes is 10 general uniformly convergent, and that if 
there is a uniformly oonvergent series wlucU represents a function, 
Lt IS. tlie only one of the kuid Cantor then showed (Crette^s 
Journal^ vols Ixxii Ixxiii ) that even if uniform convergence be 
not demanded, there can be but one convergent expansion for a 
function, and that it is that of Fonner In the Math Ann vol 
\ , Caiiloi extended lus investigation to functions Ivaving an in- 
finite number of discontinuities Important contnlmtions to the 
ihoory of the w'nes have been published by Du BoivRcymond 
{Abh dxr Bayer Ahademte, vol xii , 1875, two memoirs, also in 
teeile's Journal, vols Ixxiv Ixxvi. Ixxix ), by Kronecker (Berliner 
Benchte^ 1885^, by O Hhldcr (Berliner Benchte, 1885), by Jordan 
{Comptes retidus, 1881, vol xcii), by Ascoli (Math, Annal. 1:873, 
and Anneds di malemaltsa, voL vi), and by Gcnocchi (Am deUa 
K Act di Torino, vol.x ^i87'>). Hamilton's memoir on " Fluctuat- 
ing Functions *’ (Trans R J A ,\q\ xix , 1842) may also be studied 
with profit in this connexion A memoir by HrodOn (Math A nnalett, 
rol Ui ) contains a gocxl investigation of some of the most recent 
rewilts on the subject. The scope of Fourier's Series has been 
extended by Lebesgue, who mtroauced a conception of integration 
wider than that due to Riemann Lebesgue's work on Fourier's 
Series will be found m hts treatise, Lo^om snr ks $*.nes trsgono- 
nuiriques (lyeb) , also in a memoir, “ Sur les s^nes tngonom<ltriques," 
Annates sc, de VUole normate sup/rteure, senes ii vol xx (1903), 
and in a paper “ Sur la convergence des series de Fourier/' Math. 
Annalen, vol Ixiv (t903) 

AtTTHORiTJHs — The Ibregomg historical account has been mainly 
drawn from A Sachse's work, " Verstich einer Geschichte der 
Darstdlung wfllkflrlicher Funttionen emer Varmbeln durch tngono- 
metnscUc Itcihen," published m ^chlbmtleh^s Zettsfchrifi fur Mathe* 
niatih, Supp , vol xxv 1H80, and from a paper by G A GIbsem 
" On the History of the Fourier Serums " (Pror Ed Math Soe vol 
XI ) Reiff *s G( schtchie der unendltcHen Rethen mav also be conimltod, 
and also the first part of Rxemann^s memoir referred to above 
Besides Dini'8 treatise already referred to, tliere te a lucid treatment 
of the su^cct from an elementary pomt of view hi C Neumann's 
treatise, tfher die nach If rets*, Kugcl* und Cylinder* Funetionem 
iorischreitenden Bnkaichelunien, Jorokin's discussion of the subject 
in his Cours d^amolyse is wortiiy of attention , an account of functioWB 
with limited variation is given ih vol 1. ; see also a paper by Study 


lait hkoJidhfkk A naaisiLvpL On fhe second mean-value theorem 

papers by Bonnet (Bfux Mimotreg, VbT 1840. Ltbnvitk's 

journal, vol, xiv , 1849), by Du Bois-Reymond (CfiU$*s joumed^ vol. 
Ixxix., i8j^, by Hankcl (JSettschrtft fUr Math, und Physih, vol idv , 
i86g), by Meyer (Maih Ann , vol vi „ 1872') and by Holder Mutineer 
Anseigen, 1894) may be consulted , the most general form of the 
theorem baa been given by Hobson (Proc London Math Sioc , Series 
II vol viijiooo) On the theory of uniform eoBvecieetice of senes, 
a memoir hy W F Osgood (Anter Journal of Math xix ) mav be with 
advantage consulted On the theory bf senes in general, iw relation 
to the ninctions which they can represent, a memoir' by Bahne 
(Annalt dt matematica, Series III vol ui) is of groat import« 
ance Btomwich^i Iheomy of Inpnste Senes (1908)1 contains much 
information on the general theory of series B6cher's " Intro- 
duction to the Theory of Fourier's Senes/' Aemeds of Math , Senes 
II vol vii,, igpctt, will be found useful Sec also Carslaw's /w- 
troduchon to the Theow of Fouftef^s Senes md Integrals, and the 
Mathematical Theory of the Conduction of Heat (1906) A lull accoopt 
ol the theory will be iomid m Hobson's treatise On the Theory 
of Functions of a Real Variable and on the Theory of houner*s Seines 
(XO07) (E W, H ) 


FOURMIES, a town of northern France, m the department 
of Nord, on an alAuent ol the Sambve, 39 vn. SJE, of Valenctonnea 
by rail Pop (1906) 13,308 It is one of the chief centres m 
France for wool combtr^ and spinning, and produces a great 
variety of cloths The glass-works of Fourmies date from 
rsQO, and were the first established m the north of France. Iron 
IS worked in the vicinity, and there are important forges and 
foundries EnameWare is also manufactured In labour 
trouMes brought about military mtervention and consequent 
bloodshed A board of trade arbitration and a school of com- 
merce and industry are among the public institutions. 

FOBmiiONT, RTIENNE (i6S3<-i 745), French orientalist, was 
born at Herbelai, near Saint DenLs, on the 33rd of Juioe 1683. 
He studied at the ColFge Mazann, Pans, and afterwards m the 
CoUlge Montaigu, where his attention was attracted to Oncntal 
langm^es^ Shmtly after leavmg the college he published a 
TraditrHon Su etmmeniaive du Bobbin Abrahamt Abm Esra sur 
Veedestaste In 1711 Louis XIV, appointed Fourmont to 
assist a young Chinese, Hoan-)i, m compiling a Chinese grammar. 
Hoan-jidied m J7i6,.and it was not until 1737 that Fourmont 
published Meditatbmes Simteae and m 1742 Gfammaitca Simetu 
He also wrote Reflexions critiques sur les histones des anciens 
P^uples and several dissertations pnnted in the Memotres 

of the Academy of Inscriptions. He became professor of Arabic 
in the College de France in 1715 In 1713 he was elected a 
member of the Academy of Inscriptions, in 1738 a member 
of the Royal Society of London, and m 1743 a member o£ that 
of Berlin He died at Pans on the 19th of December 1745, 

His brother, Michel Fourmont (1690-1746), was also a member 
of the Academy of loacriptions, and professor of the Syriac 
language in the Royal College, and was sent by the government 
to copy mscriptiorw in Greece. 

An account of fitienne Fourmont's life and a catalogue of his 
works will be found in the second edition (1747) of his RIflextons 
critiques,. 


FOURNET, JOSEPH JEAN BAPTISTE XAVIER (jSox-xSdq)^ 
French geologist and metallurgist, was born at Strassburg on 
the T5th of May 1801 He was educated at the !^ole des Mines 
at Pane, and after considerable experience as a minmg engineer 
he was m 1834 appointed professor of geology at Lyons He was 
a man of wide knowledge and extensive research, and wrote 
memoirs on chemical ami minertilogical subjects, on eruptive 
rocks, on the structure of the Jura, the metamorphism ol the 
Western Alps, on the formation of oolitic limestones, on kaolitt- 
izatioa ancl on metalliferous vems. On metallurgical subjects 
also he was an acknowledged authority , and he published 
observations on the order of sulpburabihty of metals (hi de 
Fournet), He died at Lyons on the 8th of January 1869 His 
chief publications were : Etudes sur les dipots mitalltfires (P^, 
1834) ; Htshetre de Id ddlomie (Lyons, 1847) , De texlensien 
des imams koteillers (1853) , Geohgte hyonnetue (Lyons, tS 6 x)^ 
FODRNISR, PIERRE SIliON (1712-1768), French engraver 
and typefounder, was born at Paris on the 15th of Septemb^ 
X712, He was the son of a pnnter, and was brought up to his 
fatber^s business. After studying drawing under the p a iiit e t 
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Cobm, prac^i«ed for-s^Dficf pf Twjwdi^avii^, 

wd uljkifnate^ t;i,umed liis attei;^ to thp ongriwiog casting 
of types. c^^ned mfwy ww charac^c^ a«d h» fpwvJry 
became cekhrated not only m France^ hot m foreign puntrles. 
Not content with his practical achievements^ he sought to 
stimulate public interest in his art by the p^uction of various 
works on the subject In 1737 he published his Table ties 
proporUoiis gu^d faui observer entre les cara^tires, which was 
Mowed by several other technical treatises In 1736 he assailed 
the title of Gutenberg to the honour awarded him as inventor 
of printings claiming it for Schodfer, m his Disseriaiton sm 
rmgine eJ les progres de Vart de graswr en bots This gave rise 
to a controversy m which SchopfUn and Baer were his opponents. 
Fournier’s contributions to this debate were collected and re- 
prmted under the title of Trmtes histortque^ et mttfues sur 
Tongine de Vmprmeru* His principal work, however, was the 
Manuel iypograpktque, which s^jpeared in 2 vols. 8vo m 1764, 
the first volume treating of engraving and tvpe-founding, the 
second of printing, with examples of different alphabets It 
was the autW’e design to complete the work in four volumes, 
but he did nqt live to execute it. He died at Pans on the 8th of 
October 1768. 

POUnWBH VEtSmUB, CLATOB (1745- French 
revolutionist, called “ rAmdricam,” was born at Auzon (Haute- 
Loire) on tlie 21st of December 1745, the son of a poor weaver 
He went to America to seek his fortune, and <itarted at San 
Domingo an establishment for making tafia (an inferior quality 
of rum), iMit lost his money in a fire. Returning to France 
he threw himself into the Revolution witli enthusiasm, and 
specially distinguished himself by the active part he took m the 
organization of the popular armed force by means of which the 
most famous of the revcdutionary coups were effected His 
influence was principally manifested in the insurrections of the 
5tli and 6th of October 1789, the 17th of July 1791, and the 
20th of June and the loth of August 1792. He was on bad 
terms with the majority of the politicians, and particularly 
with Marat, and spent a great part of his Umc in prison, all the 
governments regarding him as an agitator and accusing him of 
inciting to insurrection. Arrested for tlie first time for trying 
to force an entrance into the club of the Cordeliers, from which 
he had been expelled, he was released, but was in prison from 
the i2th of December 1793 h) the 2xst of September 1794, and 
again from the 9th of March 1795 of October 1795 

After the attempt on the First Consul in the rue Sainte-Niraisc 
he was deported to Guiana, but was allowed to return to France 
m 1809 Tn t8ii, while under surveillance at Auxerre, he was 
accused of iiaving provoked an emeute against taxes known as 
the droits reums (afterwards called contribuitons mdirccUs), 
and was imprisoned in the Qi&tcau dTf, whore he remained till 
1814 On the second restoration of the Bourbons Fournier 
was confined for about mne months m the prison of La Force 
After 1816 he was left unmolested, turned royalist, and passed 
his last years in importuning the Restoration g|o\ernmeiit for 
compensation for his lost property m San Dommgo He died 
in obscurity. 

For further details see pietice to F A Anlard’s cdiUou of Fournier’s 
Mimotres secrets (Pans, 1890), published by the Societc de I'histoire 
de la R6volution 

FOVRTOU, MARn: FRAK90IS OSCAR BARDT DR 

1897), French politician, was liorn at Rib6rac (Dordogne) on 
the 3rd of January 1836, and represented his native department 
in the National Assembly after the Franco-German War. There 
lie proved a useful adherent to Thiers, who made him minister 
of public works in December 187s He was minister of religion 
m the cabinet of May 18-24, being the only member of the 
Right included by Thiers in that short-hved ministry Ai 
minister of education, religion and the fine arts m the recon- 
structed cabinet of the due dc Brogbe he had used his admmis- 
trative powers to further clerical eiub, and ^ mimster of the 
mtenor m Broglie’s cabinet m, 1877 he resumed the admmis-' 
trative methods of the Second Bmpire^ With a well-known 
Bonapartist, Baron R. C. Reille, as his secretaryj he replaced 


republican fiincti^wies by Bonapantist partisans, reser\mg 
a few places iiw the Legitimists In the general elections of 
that year he used the whole weight of officialdom to secure a 
majorifty for the Right, to support a clerical and reactionar) 
programme. He accompanied Marshal MacMahon in his tour 
through southern France, and the presidential manifesto of 
September stating that tlie president i\oulcl r«l> solely on the 
Senate should the elections prove unfavourable, was generailh 
attributed to Fourtou. In spite of these efforts the cabinet fill, 
arid a commission w4s app<^tcd ♦o inquire into Uicir uncon- 
stitutional abuse of power, Fourtou was unseated m coibequencc 
of the revelations made m the report of the commission. In the 
Chamber of Deputies Gambetta gave the he diiect to Fourtou s 
allegation that the republican part)^ opposed cver> republican 
principle that was not antiquated A duel was fought m < on- 
sequence, but neither party was mjured. He was ic-electtd to 
the chamber in 1879 and entered the Senate the next >ear 
Failing to secure rc-election to the Senate in 1885 he again entered 
the popular chamber 03 Legitimist candidate 111 11^89, but he 
tf (dc no further uqtiv e part in politics He died m Paris in 1897 

His >^arks inchule fJuiotre de Loui% AW (1840), Histtttrs de 
^auit Ptc V (1845) , Mnie *?uetthinet sa uc et fes asm’ics (2 \ol*i , 
1850) , La Question italienne (i8ho) , Dc la conhe-rholutiou (^876) , 
and Mi^moires d*mi royahste (2 vols , 188B) 

FODSSA, or Fossa, the native name of C)vpioprocta ferox, a 
somewhat cat-like or civet-like mammal peculiar to Madagascar, 
where it is the largest carnivorous animal It is about twK(» 
the size of a cat (5 ft from nose to end of tall), vith short close 
fur of nearly uniform pale brown Little is known of its habits, 
except that it is nocturnal, frequently attacks and carries off 
goats, and especially kids, and shows great ferocity when 
wounded, on which account it is much dreaded by the natives 
An example lived m the London zoological gardens for nearly 
fourteen years See Carntvoxa 

FOWiy (usually pronounced Foy), a seaport and market- 
town in the Bodmin parliamentary division of Cornwall, England, 
on the Great Western railway, 25 m by sea W of Plymouth 
Pop (1901) 2238 It lies on the west shore of the picturesque 
estuaiy of the river Fowey, dose to the water’s edge, and 
sheltered by a screen of hills Its church of St Nicholas is said 
to have been built m the T4th centur}", on the site of a still older 
edifice dedicated to St Pinbar of Cork It has a fine tower and 
late Norman doorway Within are a priest’s chamber over the 
porch, a handsome oak ceiling, a T5th-century pulpit, and some 
curious monuments and brasses Place House, adjacent to the 
church, IS a highly ornate Tudor building A few ancient 
liousos remain m the town Deep-sea fishing is corned on , 
hut the staple trade consists in the export of china clay and 
mmerals, coal being imported Fowey harbour, which is easy 
of access in dear weather, will admit large vessels at any state 
of the tide St Catherine’s Fort, dating from the dnvs of Henry 
VTII and now ruined, stands at the harbour’s mouth, and 
once formed the mam defence of the town Opposite the town, 
and connected with it by Bodencck Ferry, is the village of Polruan. 
Its mam features are St Saviour’s Chapel, with an ancient rood- 
stone, and the remains of Hall House, which was garrisoned 
during the civil wars of the X7th centuri' 

Fow^ey (Fawy, Vawy, Fovvyk) held a leading position amongst 
Cornish ports from the reign of Edward T to the days of the 
Tudors The numerous references to the privateering exploits 
of Its ships in the Patent and Close Rolls and the extraordinary 
number of them at the siege of Calais in 1346 alike testify to its 
importance. During this period the king’s mandates were 
addressed to the l)ailiffs or to the mayor and bailiffs, and no 
charter of incorporation appears to have been granted until the 
mign of James II Under the second charter of 1690 the common 
council consisted of a mayor and eight aldermen and these 
with a recorder elected the free burgesses A member for Fowey 
and Lope was summoned to a council at Westminster m 1340, 
but hrom that date until 1571, when it was entrusted with the 
privilege of returning two members, it hod no parliamentary 
representation. By the Reform Act of 183a it lost both its 
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members It had ceased to exercise its municipal functions a 
few years previously. In 1316 ^ prior of Tywardreath, as 
lord of the manor, obtained Ae right to hold a Monday market 
and two fairs on the feasts of St Fmbar and St Lucy, but by the 
charter of 1690 provision was made for a Saturday market and 
three fairs, on the ist of May, toth of September and Shrove 
Tuesday, and only these three continue to be ^Id. 

FOWL (Dan. Ger. Vogel), a term originally used m the 
sense that bird ^ now is, but, except in composition,— as sea-fowl, 
wild-fowl and the like, — ^practically almost confined * at present 
to designate the otherwise nameless species which struts on our 
dunghills, gathers round our barn-doors, or stocks our poultry 
yards — the type of the genus Callus of ornithologists, of which 
four well-marked species are known. The first of these is the 
red jungle-fowl of the greater part of India, G ferrugtneus , — 
called by many writers G hanktva, — which is undoubtedly the 
parent stock of all the domestic races (cf Darwin, Animals and 
Plants under Domestication, \ pp 233-246) It inhabits northern 
India from Sind to Burma and Cochin China, as well as the Malay 
Peninsula and many of the islands as far as Timor, beindes the 
Philippines It occurs on the Himalayas up to the height of 
4000 ft , and Its southern lunits in the west of India proper are, 
according to Jerdon, found on the Raj-peepla hills to the south 
of the Nerbudda, and in the east near ^e left bank of the 
Godavery, or perhaps even farther, as he had heard of its being 
killed at Cummum This species resembles in plumage what is 
commonly known among poultrv-fanciers as the “ Black-breasted 
g ime ** breed, and this is said to be especially the case with 
examples from the Malay countries, between which and examples 
from India some differences are observable — the latter having 
tlic plumage less red, the ear-lappets almost invariably white, 
and slate-coloured legs, while in the former the ear-lappcts are 
crimson, like the comb and wattles, and the legs yellowish, If 
the Malayan birds be considered distinct, it is to them that the 
name G bankiva properly applies This species is said to be 
found m lofty forests and in dense thickets, as well as in ordinary 
bamboo-jungles, and when cultivated land is near its haunts, 
it may be seen in the fields after the crops are cut in straggling 
parties of from 10 to 20. The crow to which the cock gives 
utterance morning and evening is just hke that of a bantam, 
never prolonged as in most domestic birds The hen breeds 
from January to July, according to the locality , and lays from 
8 to 12 creamy- white eggs, occasionally scraping together a few 
leaves or a little dry grass by way of a nest The so-called G 
giganteus, formerly taken bv some ornithologists for a distinct 
species, IS now regarded as a tame breed of G ferrugtneus or 
hanktva The second good species is the grey jungle-fowl, Cr. 
sonnerati, whose range begins a little to the northward of the 
limits of the preceding, and it occupies the southern part of the 
Indian peninsula, without being found elsewhere The cock 
has the end of the shaft of the neck-hackles dilated, forming a 
horny plate, like a drop of yellow sealing-wax Ills call is very 
peculiar, being a broken and imperfect kind of crow, quite unlike 
that of G ferrugineus and more like a cackle The two species 
where their respective ranges overlap, occasionally interbreed 
in a wild state, and the present readily crosses in confinement 
with domestic poultry, but the hybrids are nearly always sterile 
The Otird species is the Sinhalese jungle-fowl, G stanleyi (the 
G. lafayettii of some authors), peculiar to Ceylon This also 
greatly resembles in plumage some domestic birds, but the cock 
IS red beneath, and has a yellow comb with a red edge and 
purphsh-red cheeks and wattles He has also a singularly 
different voice, his crow being dissyllabic This bird crosses 
readily with tame hens, but the hybrids are believed to be mfertile 
The fourth species, G vartin (the G. furcatus of some authors), 
inhabits Java and the islands eastwards as far as Flores. This 
differs remarkably from the others m not possessing hackles, and 

I Bird (cognate with breed and broody was ongmally the young of 
any animal, and an early Act of the ^ttish parliament speaks of 
" Wolf-birdis,*' t s. Wolf-cubs. 

* lake Deer (Dan Dyr, Gcr. Tier), Beast, too, with some men 
lias almost attained as much specialisation. 


tn haviii^ a laige unserrated comb of ltd ahd blue and onijr r. 
single chin wa^e. The predominance 01 gre^ in its plumage 
IS another easy mark of distinction. Hybrids between tins 
species and domestic birds are often produced, but they are most 
commonly sterile. Some of them have been mistaken for distinct 
species, as those which have received the names of G. aeneus 
and G iemmtncku 

Several circumstances seem to render it likely^ that fowls 
were first domesticated in Burma or the countries adjacent 
thereto, and it is the tradition of the Chmese that they received 
their poultry from the West about the j^ear 1400 b c By the 
Institutes of Manu, the tame fowl is forbidden, though the wild 
ts allowed to be eaten — showing that its domestication was 
accomplished when they were written The bird is not mentioned 
in the Old Testament nor by Homer, though he has ^AAe/cnop 
(cock) as the name of a man, nor is it figured on ancient Egyptian 
monuments Pindar mentions it, and Anstophanes calls it the 
Persian bird, thus indicating it to have been introduced to Greece 
through Persia, and it is figured on Babylonian cylinders between 
the 6th and 7th centuries b c It is sculptured on the Lycian 
marbles m the British Museum (e 600 B c ), and E Blyth 
remarks (/bis, 1867, p 157) that it is there represented with the 
appearance of a true jungle-fowl, for none of the wild Gal/i 
have the upright beahng of the tame breed, but cany their 
tail m a drooping position For further particulars of these 
breeds see Poultry (A N ) 

FOWLER, CHARLES (1792-1867), English architect, was 
born at Cullompton, Devon, on the 17th of May 1792 After 
serving an apprenticeship of five years at Exeter, he went to 
I^indon in 1814, and entered the office of David Laing, where 
he remained till he commenced practice for himself His first 
work of importance was the court of bankruptcy in Basinghall 
Street, finished in 1821 In the following year he gained the 
first premium for a design for the new London bridge, which, 
however, was ultimately built according to the design of another 
architect fowler’s other designs for bridges mclude one con- 
structed across the Dart at Totnes He was also the architec t 
for the markets of Covent Garden and Hungerford, the new 
market at Gravesend, and Exeter lower market, and besides 
several churches he designed Devon lunatic asylum (1845), 
the London fever hospital (1849), and the hall of the Wax 
Chandlers* Company, Gresham Street (1853) For some years 
he was honorary secretary of the institute of British architects, 
and he was afterwards created vice-president He retired from 
his profession in 1853, and died at Great Marlow, Bucks, on the 
26th of September 1867 

FOWLER, EDWARD (1632-1714), English divine, was born 
in 1632 at Westerleigh, Gloucestershire, and was educated at 
Corpus Chris ti College, Oxford, afterwards migrating to Trinity 
College, Cambridge He was successively rector of Norhill, 
Bedfordshire (1656) and of All Hallows, Bread Street, London 
(1673), and in 1676 was elected a canon of Gloucester, his friend 
Henry More, the Cambridge Platonist, resigning in his favour 
In 1681 he became vicar of St Giles, Cnpplegate, but after four 
years was suspended for Whiggism When the Declaration 
of Indulgence was published in 1687 he successfully influenced 
the London clergy against reading it In 1691 he was consecrated 
bishop of Gloucester and held the see until his death on the 
26th of August 1714 Fowler was suspected of Pelagian ten- 
dencies, and his earliest book was a Free Discourse m defence of 
The Pfoctices of Certain Moderate Divines called Latitudinanans 
(1670). The Design of Christianity, published by him in the 
following year, in which he laid stress on the moral design of 
revelation, was criticized by Baxter in his How far Holiness 
ts the Design of Christianity (1671) and by Bunyan in his Defence 
of the Doctrine of Justtficahon by Faith (1672), the latter describing 
lii^Design as “a mixtufe 01 Popery, Socinianism andQuikerism,*^ 
a homd accusation to which Fowler replied in a scurrilous 
pamphlet entitled DtH Wip'd Off. He also published, in 1693, 
Twenty-Eight Propositions, by which the Doctrine of the Trinity 
ts endeavoured to be explained, challenging with some success the 
Sociman position. 
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FOWLBR, JOHN vi 820 -t 864 o Bt^ish invMtor> was born 
at Melksham, Wilts, on the nth of July 1826. He learned 
practical engineering at Middlesborough^^n-^Tees, and about 
1850 invented a mechanical sjrstem tor the drainage of land. 
In 1852 he began experiments m steam cultivation, and m 1858 
the Royal Agricultural Society awarded him the prize of £500 
which It had offered for a steam-cultivator that should be an 
economic substitute fo** tho plough or the spade In i860 he 
founded at Hunslet, Lced«, th m of Fowler & Co , manu- 
facturers of agricultural machinery, traction engines, Stc He 
died at Ackworth, Yorkshire, on the 4th of December 1864 
FOWLER, SIR JOHN (1817-1808), English civil engineer, 
was born on the 15th of July 1817 at Wadsley Hall, near Sheffield, 
where his father was a land-surveyor At the age of sixteen 
he became a pupil of John Towlerton Leather, the engineer of 
the Sheffield water-works. The latter*s uncle, George Leather, 
was engineer of the Great Aire and Calder Navigation Company, 
of the Goole Docks, and other similar works, and Fowler passed 
occasionally into his employment, in which he acquired a 
thorough knowledge of hydraulic cnrmeenng. The era of 
railway construction soon swept both Fowler and his employers 
into Its service, and one of his first employments was to oppose 
the route of the Midland railway, chosen by the Stephensons, 
which left Sheffield on a branch line, and was therefore strongly 
resented by the inhabitants The prestige of the Stephensons 
carried all before it, but m later life Sir John Fowler had the 
satisfaction of seeing the opposition of his clients justified, and 
Sheffield placed on the mam line In 1838 he went into the 
office of John Urpeth Rastnek, one of the leading railway 
engineers of the day, where he was employed in designing bridges 
for the line from London to Brighton, and also in surveying for 
railways in Lancashire In 1839 he went as representative of 
Mr Leather to take charge of the construction of the Stockton 
& Hartlepool railway and remained as manager of the Ime after 
It was finished In 1844 he began his independent career as an 
engineer, and from the first was largely employed, more particu- 
larly m laying out the small railway systems which eventually 
were amalgamated under the title of the Manchester, Sheffield 
& Lincolnshire In the course of this work he designed a 
bridge known as Torksey Bridge, which was disallowed by the 
Board of Trade inspector, Captain (afterwards Field-Marshal Sir) 
Lintorn Simmons The engineering profession espoused Fowler^s 
side in the controversy which followed, and as a result the verdict 
of the Board of Trade was modified The episode was the 
beginning of a warm friendship between these distinguished 
representatives of civil and military engineering Fowler was 
engineer of the London Metropolitan railway, the pioneer of 
underground railways, and noteworthy in that it was mostly 
made not by tunnelling, but by excavating from the surfa( e and 
then covering in the permanent way , and he lived to be one of 
the engineers officially connected with the deep tunnelling “ tube” 
system extensively adopted for electric railways m London 
He was also engaged in the making of railways in Ireland, and 
in 1867 be was selected by Disraeli to serve on a commission to 
advise the government in respect of a proposal for a state- 
purchase of the Irish railway system He also carried out 
considerable works in relation to the Nene Valley drainage and 
the reclamation of land at the Norfolk estuary 
In 1865 he was elected president of the Institution of Civil 
Engineers, the youngest president who had ever sat in the chair 
He was strongly opposed to the project of a Channel tunnel to 
France, and in 1872 he endeavoured to obtain the consent of 
parliament to a Channel ferry scheme, whereby trains were to be 
transported across the strait m large ferry steamers The 
proposal involved the making of enlarged harbours at Dover 
and Audresselles on the French coast, and the bill, after passing 
the Commons, was thrown out by the casting vote of the chairman 
of a committee of the House of Lords. In 1875 he was enabled 
to render, in his private capacity, a signal service to the Italian 
government, which was much embaitassed by impracticable 
proposals pressed on it by Ganbaldi for a rectification of the 
course of the Tiber and othet engineering works He had 
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several intfervicws wiiii the lUlnn patriot, ana persuaded him V 
of the impracticable nature of his plan, thereby obtaining for 
the government leisure to devise a more reasonable scheme 
For eight years from 1871 he acted as general engineering adviser 
in Egyi^t to the Khedive Ismail. He projected a railway to the 
Sudan, and also the reparation of the barrage These and many 
other plans came to an end owing to financial reasons But the 
maps and surveys for the railway were given to the war office, 
and proved most useful to Lord Wolseley m his Nile expedition. 
For this service Fowler was made KCMG (1885) He 
created a baronet m 1890 on the completion of the horth bridge, 
of which with his partner Sir Benjamin Baker he was joint 
engineer. He died at Bournemouth on the 20th of ilov ember 
1898 

FOWLER, WILLIAM (r 1560-1614), Scottish poet, was b(^rn 
about the year 1560 He attended St Leonard's college, St 
Andrews, between 1574 and 1578, and in 1581 he was m Barw 
studying civil law In 1581 he issued a pamphlet against John 
Hamilton and other Catholics, who had, he said, driven him from 
his country He subsequently (about ?i59o) became private 
secretary and Master of Requests to Anne of Denmark, wife ot 
James VI , and was renominated to these offices when the (jucen 
went to England In 1609 his services were rewarded by a grant 
of 2000 acres in Ulster. His sister Susannah howler married 
Sir John Drummond, and was mother of the poet William 
Drummond of Hawthomden. On the title-page of 7 he Tnumphs 
of Peirarke^ Fowler styles himself “ P of Hawitk,” which has 
been held to mean that he was parson of Hawick, but this is 
doubtful A MS collection of seventy -two sonnets, entitled 
The Tarantida of Love^ and a translation (1587) from the Italian 
of the Tnumphs of Petrarke are preserved in the library ol the 
university of Edinburgh, in the collection bequeathed by his 
nephew, William Drummond Two other volumes of his manu- 
script notes, scrolls of poems, &c , arc preserved among the 
Drummond MSS , now in the library of the Society of Anti- 
quaries of Scotland Specimens of Fowler s verses were pub- 
lished m 1803 by John Leyden m his Scottish Descriptive Poems 
Fowler contributed a prefatory sonnet to James Vi ’s hune ^ , 
and James, in return, commended, m verse, Fowler's Triumphs 

FOX, CHARLES JAMES (1749-1806), British statesman Ctiid 
orator, was the third son of Henry Fox, isl Lord Holland, and 
his wife, Lady Caroline Lennox, eldest daughter of Charles 
Lennox, 2nd duke of Richmond He was born at 9 Conduit 
Street, Westminster, on the 24th of January 1749 Ihe father, 
who treated his children with extreme indulgence, allowed him 
to choose his school, and he elected to go to one kept at Wands- 
worth by a French refugee, named Pampelonne In a very short 
time he asked to be sent to Eton, where he went in 1757 At 
Eton he did no more work than was acceptable to him, but he 
had an inborn love of literature, and he laid the foundation of 
that knowledge of the classic languages which in after years was 
the delight of his life The vehemence of his temper was con- 
trolled by an affectionate disposition When quite a lx>\ he 
checked his own tendency to fits of passion on learning that his 
father trusted him to cure his defects 

That he learnt anything, and that he grew up an amiable ami 
magnanimous man, were solely due to his natural worth, for no 
one ever owed less to education or to family example The 
relations of Lord Holland to his sons would be difficult to parallel 
lie not only treated them, and in particular Charles, as friends 
and companions in pleasure from the first, but he did his I est 
to encourage them in dissipation In 1763 he took Charles lor 
a tour on the continent, introduced him to the most immoral 
society )f the time and gave him money with which to gamble. 
The boy came back to Eton a precocious rake It was his good 
fortune that he did go back, for he was subjected to a wholesome 
course of ridicule by the other boys, and was flogged ly Dr 
Barnard, the headmaster. In 1764 Charles proceeded to 
Hertford College, Oxford. At Oxford, as at Eton, he read 
literature from natural liking, and he paid some attention to 
mathematics His often quoted saying that he found mathe- 
matics entertaining was probably meant as a jest at the expense 
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of Sir Mlftcartnoy> to whom be wtt writing, and who wa« 
known to maintain that it was uieloM. His own deocuiit of his 
school and college training, given in a letter to the same oorre-* 
spondent (6th August 1767), is: employed almost my 

whole tune at Oxford in the mathematical and dasescal known 
ledge, but more particularly in the latter, so that 1 understand 
Latin and Greek tolerably welL I am totally ignorant m eiviery 
part of useful knowledge. I am more convinced every day how 
little advantage there is in being what at school and the 
versity is called a good scholar : one receives a good deal of 
amusement from it, but that is all At present I read nothing 
but Italian, which I am immoderately fond of, particularly ^ 
the poetry. ^ 4 « As for French, 1 am far from being so tkon^h 
a master of it as I could wish, but I know so much of it that I 
could perfect myself in it at any time with very httle trouble, 
especially if I pass three or four months in France The passage 

IS characteristic Tt shows at once his love of good literature 
and his thoroughness. Fox’s youth was disorderly, but it was 
never indolent. He was incapable of half doing anything which 
he did at all. He did perfect himself m French, and he showed 
no less determination to master mere sports* At a later penod 
when he had grown fat he accounted for his skill m taking ‘‘ cut 
balls at tennis by saying that he was a very pamstaking 
man ” He was all his life a great and steady walker. 

The disordcis of his early years were notorious, and were a 
common subject of gossip. In spnng of 1767 he left Oxford 
and joined his father on the continent during a tour m France 
and Italy In 1768 I/)rd Holland bought the pocket borough 
of Midhurst for him, and he entered on his parliamentary career, 
and on London society, in 1760 Withm the next few years T.ord 
Holland reaped to the full the reward for all that was good, and 
whatever was evil, m the training he had given his son The 
affection of C'harles hox for his father was unljounded, but the 
passion for gambling which had been instilled in him as a boy 
proved the rum of the family fortune He kept racehorses, 
and bet on them largely On the racecourse he was successful, 
and it IS another proof of his native thoroughness that he gained 
a reputation as a handioapper. It is said that he won more than 
he lost on the course At the gambling table he was unfortunate, 
and there can he httlo question that he was fleeced l)oth in 
London and in Pans by unscrupulous players of his own social 
rank, who took advantage of his generosity and whose worth- 
lessness he knew. In the ardour of his passion Fox took his 
losses and their consequences with an attractive gaiety. He 
called the room m which he did business with the Jew money- 
lenders his Jerusalem cliamber.” When his elder brother had 
a son, and his prospects were injured, he said that the boy was 
a second Messiah, who had appeared for the destruction of the 
Jews “ He had his jest, and they had his estate ” In 1774 
I.ord Holland had to find j£i4o,ooo to pay the gambling debts of 
his sons. For years Giarles lived m pecuniary embarrassment, 
and during his later years, when he had given up gambling, he 
was supported by the contributions of wealthy friends, who m 
1793 formed a fund of £^0,000 for his benefit 

His public career did not supply him witJi a check on habits 
of dissipation m the shape of the responsibilities of office He 
began, as was to be expected in hia father’s son, by supporting 
the court ; and in 1770, when only twenty-one, he was apjxunted 
a junior lord of the admiralty with Lord North. Durmg the 
violent conflict over the Middlesex election (see Wilkes, John) 
he took the unpopular side, and vehemently asserted the right 
of the House of Oimmons to exclude Wilkes In 1772 during 
the proceedings against Crosby and Oliver — a part of the ‘‘ Wilkes 
and liberty ” agitation — he and Lord North were attacked by 
a mob and rolled m die mud But Fox’s character was mcom- 
patible with mimsterial service under King George III The 
king, himself a man oi orderly life, detested him as a gambler 
and a rake. And Fox was too independent to please a master 
who expected obedience. In February 1772 he threw up his 
place to be free to oppose the Royal Marriage Act, on which 
the king’s heart was set. He returned to office as junior lord 
of the treasury m December# But he was insubordinate ; his 


sympathy with the American coloiiies, which weremow beginning 
to resist the dainis of the mother country to tax them,, made 
him mtoleraUe to the king and he was dismiseed m February 
X774. The death of hia father on the ist of July of that year 
removed an influence^ which tended to keep him subordinate to 
the court, and his friendship for Burke drew him into close 
alhance with the Rockmi^iam Whigs. From the first his ability 
had won him admiratton m the House of Commons, He had 
prepared to distinguish hunself as an orator by the elaborate 
cultivation of his voice, which was naturally harsh and shrill. 
His argumentative force was recogmaed at once, but the full scope 
of his powers was first shown on the 2nd of February 1775, when 
he spoke on the disputes with the colonies. The speech u» 
unfortunately lost, but Gibbon, who heard it, told hia friend 
Holroyd (afterwaids Earl of Sheffield) that Fox, ** taking the 
vast compass of the question before us, discovered powers for 
regular debate which neither his friends hoped nor his enemies 
dreaded.” 

His great political career dates from that day. It is unique 
among the careers of British statesmen of the first rank, for it was 
passed almost wholly in opposition. Except for a few months in 
1782 and 1783, and again for a few months before his deatli m 
1806, he was out of office. If he was absolutely sincere m the 
statement he made to his friend Fitzpatrick, m a letter of the 
3rd of February 1778, his life was all ho could have wished. 
“ I am,” he wrote, “ certainly ambitious by nature, but I really 
have, or think I have, totally subdued that passion. I have still 
as much vanity as ever, which is a happier passion by far, because 
great reputation I think I may acquire and keep, great situation 
I never can acquire, nor if acquired keep without making 
sacrifices that 1 never will make ” His words show that he judged 
himself and read the future accurately Yet it was certainl> 
a cause of bitter disappomtment to him ihat he had to stand by 
while the country was in lus opinion not only misgovernetl, but 
led to ruin. His reputation as an orator and a politic al critic, 
which was great from the first and grew as ho lived, most assuredly 
did not console him for his impotence as a statesman. Of tho 
causes which rendered his brilliant capacity useless for tlic 
purpose of obtaining practical success the most important, 
perhaps the only one of real importance, was his personal 
character. Lord John Russell (afterwards Earl Russell), his 
friendly biographer, has to confess that Fox might have joined m 
the confession of Mirabcau : “ The public cause suffers for tho 
immoralities of my youth” His reputation as a rake and 
gambler was so well established at the very begmning of his 
career that when he was dismissed from office in 1774 there was 
a general belief among the vulgar that he had been detected m 
actual theft IIis perfect openness, the notoriety of his bank- 
ruptcies and of the seizure of his books and furniture m execution, 
kept him before the world as a model of dissipation. In 1776, 
when he was leading the resistance to Lord Nortli’s colonial 
policy, he ** neither abandoned gaming nor his rakish life. He 
was seldom in bed before five m the morning nor out of it before 
two at noon.” At the most important crisis of his life in 1783, 
he almost made an ostentation of disorder and of mdifterence not 
only to appearances, but even to decency. Horace Walpole has 
drawn a picture of him at that time which Lord Holland, Fox’s 
l^eloved and admiring nephew, speaking from his early recollec- 
tions of his uncle, confesses has “ some justification ” Coming 
from such an authority the certificate may be held to confirm tlie 
substantial accuracy of Walpole “ Fox lodged m St James’s 
Street, and as soon as he rose, which was very late, had a lev^e 
of his followers and of the gaming club at Brooks’s — all his 
disciples. Hss bristly black person, and shagged breast quite 
open and rarely purified by any ablutions, was wrapped in a foul 
linen nightgown and his bushy hair dishevelled. In these cynic 
weeds and widi Epicurean good humour did he dictate his politics, 
and in this school did* the heu: of the empire attend his lessons 
and imbibe them.” That this cynic manner, and Epicurean 
speech, were only the outside of a manly and generous nature 
was well known to the personal friends of Fox, and is now 
universally allowed But by the bulk of his contemporaries. 
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who eould not to mo th«> weakaMseo ho ootoatatiousHr »ndFo](,tlMtwosecretMie»ofaUte. The dd divinoa ol douet 
dkplaynd. Fox was, not wiMMtiHfdly, suspeetcd as being inaouoral by which, the sentheni secreUry had the conrespondenoa wiUi ' 
Md ontrustwosthy. Xherefopo when ha came mto cdfatioii wrth the oolonms and the western powers o< Europe, and the northern 
the wiU eJ the king he failed to secure the con6denc6 of the nation <iecretary with the others, had lieen abohehed cm the formation 
which was his only support. Nor ought any critical admurer of Rockingham cabinet. All foreign affairs were entrusted 
of Fox to deny that ^orge IIL was not wholly wrong when , to Fox, Lard Shelburne meddled m the negotiations for the 
he said that the great oratesr ** was totally destitute of discretion peaoe at Paris, He also pertsuaded his colleagues to grant some 
and sound juc^ment ” Fosc made many mistakes, due ui some rather scandalous pensmaS; and Fox'h acquiescence m this abuse 
cases to vehemence of temperament, and in others only to be after his recent agitation against Lord North’s waste did him 
ascribed to want of sagacity. That Im fought unpe^hur ca^es injury. When the marquess of Rockingham died on the 1st of 
IS a very insufficient explanatioii of hia Isultire as a pcootkal July 17S2, and the king offered the premiership to Shelburne, 
statesman. He could have profited by the reaction vjihic^ P^ac resigned, and was followed by a part of the Rockingham 
followed popular excitement bat for his bad reputation and his Whigs. 

want of discretion. ^ fn refusing to serve under Shelburne be was undoubtedly 

During the eight years between his expulsKxi frcfm office m consistent, but hos next step was nunous to himself and his 
1774 and the fall of Lord NorthV mmbtry in March 17F0 he party On the 14th of February 1783 he formed a coalition 
may indeed be said to have dome one very great thmg in pabtics, with Ijord North, based as they declared on '' mutual gcx^dwiU 
He planted tlie seed of the modern Liberal party as opposed to and confidence ” Plausible excuses were made for the alliance, 
the pure Whigs, lu political allegiance he became a member but to the country at large this union, formed with a man whom 
of the Rockingham party and worked m alliance with the marquis he had denounced for years, had the appearance of an un- 
and with Burke, whose influence on him was great. In opposing scrupulous conspiracy to obtain office on an/ terms In the 
the attempt to coerce the American colomsts, and in assailmg House of Commons the coahtum was strong enough to dri\e 
the waste and corruption of Lord North’s administration, as Shelburne from ojffice on the 24th of February llie king made 
well as the undue influence of the crown, he was at one with the a prolonged rewstance to the pressure put on him to accept I ox 
Rockingham Whipp, During the agitation against corruption, and North as his ministers (see Pm, W 11 ham). On the 2nd 
and m favour of honest management of the public money, of April he was constrained to submit to the formaiun ol a new 
which was very strong between 1779 and 1782, he and they ministry, in which the duke of PorlLind was piimo minister and 
worked heiirtily together It had a considerable effect, and ioKandNorth were secretaries of state 1 he new administration 
prepared the way for the reforms begun by Burke and continued was ill liked by some of the follower? of both Fox increased its 
by Pitt But if Fox loarnt much from Burke ho learnt with uni>opulanty both m the House and m the (ounlry bv consenting 
originality He dechned to accept the revolution settlement ag^iMnst the wish of most of his colleiufues to ask for the grant 
as Anal, or to think wrth Burke that the constitution of the House of a sum of ^^100,000 a year to the prmce of Wales llie act had 
of Commons could not bc^ bettered. Fox acquired the conviction the appearance of a deliberato offence to the king, who was on 
tlut, if the Ihnise was to be made an efficient instrument for bad terms with hts son Tine magnitude of the sum, and his 
restraining the interference of the king and for securing good acquiescence m the grant of pensions by the hhtlburne ministry, 
government, it must cease to be filled to a very large extent convinced the country tlmt his zeal for economy was h>pocriticd. 
by the nominees of boruughmongers and the treasury. He be- The introduction of the India Bill in November 1783 alarmed 
came a strong advocate for parliamentary reform In all ways many vested interests, and offended the king by the pro\ ision 
he was tlie ardent advocate of what have in later times been which gave the patronage of India to a commission to be named 
known as “ Liberal causes,” the removal of all religious dis-- by the ministir and lemovable only by parlument. Tlie 
abilities and tests, the suppression of private interests which coalition, and Fox in particular, were assailed in a torrent of 
hampe^red the public good, the abolition of the slave trade, and most telling invectiv e and caricature. Encouraged by the 
the emancipation of all classes and races of men from the strict growing unpopularit) of his ministers, George III gave it to 
control of authority. be understood tlut he would not look upon any member of the 

A detailed account of his activity from 1774 to 1782 would House of Ixirds who voted for tlie India Bill as has friend. The 
entail the mention of every crisis of the American War of In- bill was thrown out in the upper House on the 17th of December, 
dependence and of eveiy senous debate in parliament. Through- and next day the king dismissed his ministers 
out the struggle Fox was uniformly apposed to the coercion of Fox now went into opposition again. The remainder of his 
the colonies and was the untiring critic of Lord North. While life may he div uled mto four portions — his opposition to Pitt 
the result must be held to prove that he was right, he prepared during the session of 1784 , his parliamentary activity till his 
future difficulties for himself by the fury of his language He secession in 17Q7 , his. retirement till 1800 , his return to 
was the last man m the world to act on the worldly-wise maxim activity and his short tenure of office before his death m 1806, 
that an enemy should always bo treated as if he may one day During the first of these periods he deepened his unpopularity 
l>e a friend, and a friend as if he might become an enemy. On by assailing the undoubted prerogativ es of the crown, by claiming 
the 29th of November 1779 Fox was wounded in a dutl with for the House of Commons the right to override not only the 
Mr William Adam, a supporter of Lord Nortli’s whom he had king and the Lords but the opmion of the country, and by 
savagely denounced. He assailed Lord North with unmeasured resisting a dissolution This last pretension came very ill from 
invective, directed not only at his policy but at his personal a statesman who m 17 So hod advocated yearly elections He 
cliaractcr, thougli he well l^w that tlie prime minister was an lost ground dail) before the steady good judgment and un- 
amiable though pliable man, who remained m office against ' Wemished character of Pitt When parliament was dissoKcd 
hi$ own wish, in deference to the king who appealed to bis at the end of the session of 1784, the country showed its senti- 
loyalty. When the disasters of tlie American war had at last meats by unseatmg 180 of the followers of Fox and North, 
made a change of ministry necessary, and the king applied to Immense harm was done to both by tlie publication of a book 
the Whigs, through the mterraediary of Lord Shelburne, Fox called I'he Beauties af Fax, North and. Burke, a conciliation of 
made a very serious mistake m persuading the marquess of i their abuse of one anothea: m recent years. 

Rockingham not to insist on dealing directly with the sovereign. Fox himself was elected for Westmmsiter with fewer votes 
The result was the formation of a cabinet belonging, in Fox’s thanAdmiralLordHood, but with amajonty over the mimstenal 
own words, partly to the king and partly to the country — that candidate, Sir Cecil Wray. The election was marked by an 
IS to say, partly of Whigs who wished to restram the king, and amazing outflow of caricatures and squibs, by weeks of noting 
partly of the king’s friends, represented by Lord ShelBume, i m which Lord Hood’s saitors fought pitched battles in St lames’s 
whose real function was to bafik the Whigs. Dissensions beg^in J Street with Fox’s hackney coachmen, and by the intrepid 
fixm the first;, and were peculiarly acute betweex^ Shelburne canvassing of Whig ladies. The beautiful duchess of Devonshire 
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^Georgiana Spencer) is said to have won at least one vote for 
Fox ^ kissing a shoemaker who had a romantic idea of what 
constituted a desirable bribe. The high bailiff refused to make 
a return^ and the confirmation of Fox’i election was delayed 
by the somewhat mean action of the ministry. He had^ however^ 
been chosen for Kirkwall^ and could fight his cause in the House. 
In the end he recovered damages from the high bailiff. In his 
place m parliament he sometimes supported Pitt and sometimes 
opposed him with eff^t His criticism on the ministers’ bill 
for the government of India was sound m principle, though the 
evils he foresaw did not arise. Little excuse can be made for 
his opposition to Pitt's commercial policy towards Ireland 
But as Fox on this occasion aided the vested interests of some 
English manufacturers he secured a certain revival of popularity 
His support of Pitt’s Reform Bill was qualified by a just dislike 
of the ministers’ proposal to treat the possession of the franchise 
by a constituency as a property and not as a trust His un- 
successful opposition to the commercial treaty with France in 
1787 was unwise and most injurious to himself He committed 
himself to the proposition that France was the natural enemy 
of Great Britain, a saying often quoted against him in coming 
years It has been excused on the ground that when he said 
France he meant the aggressive house of Bourbon A statesman 
whose words have to be interpreted by an esoteric meaning 
cannot fairly complain if he is often misunderstood In 1788 
he travelled in Italy, but returned in haste on hearing of the 
illness of the king Fox supported the claim of the prince of 
Wales to the regency as a right, a doctrine which provoked Pitt 
into declaring that he would “ unwhig the gentleman for the rest 
of his life ” The friendship between him and the prince of 
Wales (see George IV ) was always injurious to Fox In 1787 
he was misled by the prince’s ambiguous assurances into denying 
the marriage with Mrs Fitzherbert On discovering that he had 
been deceived he broke off all relations with the prince for a 
year, but their alliance was renewed During these years be 
was always m favour of whatever measures could be described 
as favourable to emancipation and to humanity He actively 
promoted the impeachment of Warren Hastings, which had the 
support of Pitt He was always m favour of the abolition of 
the slave trade (which he actually effected during his short 
tenure of office in 1806), of the repeal of the Test Acts, and of 
concessions to the Roman Catholics, both m Great Britain and 
m Ireland 

The French Revolution affected Fox profoundly Together 
with almost all his countrymen he welcomed the meeting of the 
states-general in 1789 as the downfall of a despotism hostile 
to Great Britain. But when the development of the Revolution 
caused a general reaction, he adhered stoutly to his opinion that 
the Revolution was essentially just and ought not to be con- 
demned for its errors or even for its crimes As a natural 
consequence he was the steady opponent of Pitt’s foreign policy, 
which he condemned as a species of crusade against freedom m 
the interest of despotism Between 1790 and 1800 his un- 
popularity reached its height He was left almost alone in 

S irhament, and was denounced as the enemy of his country 
n the 6th of May 1791 occurred the painful scene in the House 
of Commons, m which Burke renounced his friendship. In 1792 
there was some vague talk of a coalition between him and Pitt, 
which came to nothing It should be noted that the scene with 
Burke took place in the course of the debate on the Quebec Bill, 
m which Fox displayed real statesmanship by criticizing the 
division of Upper from Lower Canada, and other provisions of 
the bill, which m the end proved so injurious as to be unworkable 
In this year ho earned the Libel Bill In 1792 his ally, the duke 
of Portland, and most of his party left him In 1 797 he withdrew 
from parliament, and only came forward m 1798 to reaffirm 
the doctrine of the sovereignty of the people at a great Whig 
dinner On the 9th of May he was dismissed from the pnvy 
council 

The interval of secession was perhaps the happiest in his life 
In 1783 he formed a connexion with Elizabem Bridget Cane, 
commonly known as Mrs Armstead or Armistead, an amiable 


and wefl-ihannered woman to whom he was pattionatety' 
attached. In con^ny with her he established himself at St 
Anneh Hill nei^ Chertsey in Surrey. In 1795 married her 
privately, but did not avow his marriage till i8cs In his letters 
he spoke of her always as Mrs Armistead, and some of his friends — 
Mr Coke of Holkham, afterwards Lord Leicester, with whom he 
stayed every year, being one of them— would not invite her to 
their houses. It is hard to explain this solitary instance of 
shabby conduct in a thoroughly generous man towards a person 
to whom he was unalterably attached and who fully deserved his 
affection. Fox’s time at St Anne’s was largely spent in garden- 
ing, m the enjoyment of the country, and in correspondence on 
literary subjects with his nephew, the 3rd Lord Holland, and 
with Gilbert Wakefield, the editor of Euripides His letters 
show that he had a very sincere love for, and an enlightened 
‘ appreciation of, good literature Greek and Italian were his first 
favourites, but he was well read m English literature and m 
French, and acquired some knowledge of Spanish His favourite 
authors were Euripides, Virgil and Racine, whom he defends 
against the stock criticisms of the admirers of Corneille with 
equal zeal and insight. 

Fox reappeared in parliament to take part in the vote of 
censure on ministers for declining Napoleon’s overtures for a 
peace. The fall of Pitt’s first ministry and the formation of the 
Addington cabinet, the peace of Amiens, and the establishment 
of Napoleon as first consul with all the powers of a military 
despot, seemed to offer Fox a chance of resuming power in public 
life The struggle with Jacobinism was over, and he could have 
no hesitation m supporting resistance to a successful general ^ho 
ruled by the sword, and who pursued a policy of perpetual 
aggression During 1802 he visited Pans in company with his 
wife An account of his journey wlas published m 1811 by his 
secretary, Mr Trotter, in an otherwise poor book of reminiscence 
It gives an attractive picture of Fox’s good-humour, and of his 
enjoyment of the “ species of minor comedy which is constantly 
exhibited m common life ” His mam purpose m visiting Pans 
was to superintend the transcription of the correspondence of 
Banllon, which he needed for his proposed life of James 11 The 
book was never finished, but the fragment he completed was 
published m 1808, and was translated into French by Armand 
Carrel m 1846 Fox was not favourably impressed by Napoleon 
He saw a good deal of French society, and was himself much 
admired for his hearty defence of his rival Pitt against a foolish 
charge of encouraging plots for Napoleon’s assassination. On 
his return he resumed his regular attendance in the House of 
Commons The history of the renewal of the war, of the fall of 
Addington’s ministry, and of the formation of Pitt’s second 
administration is so fully dealt with m the article on Pitt {q v ) 
that It need not be repeated here. 

The death of Pitt left Fox so manifestly the foremost man m 
public life that the king could no longer hope to exclude him 
fropi office The formation of a ministry was entrusted by the 
king to Lord Grenville, but when he named Fox as his proposed 
secretary of state for foreign affairs George III accepted him 
without demur Indeed his hostility seems to a large extent 
to have died out A long period of office might now have 
appeared to he before Fox, but his health was undermined Had 
he lived it may be considered as certain that the war with 
Napoleon would have been conducted with a vigour which was 
much wanting during the next few years In domestic politics 
Fox had no time to do more than insist on the abolition of the 
sla^^ trade He, like Pitt, was compelled to bow to the king’s 
invincible determination not to allow the emancipation of the 
Roman Catholics When a French adventurer calling himself 
Guillet de la Gevrilli^re, whom Fox at first “ did the honour to 
take for a spy,” came to him with a scheme for the murder of 
Napoleon, he sent a warning on the 20th of February to Talley- 
rand The mcident gave him an opportunity for reopening 
negotiations for peace. A correspondence ensued, and British 
envoys were sent to Pans But Fox was soon convinced that the 
French ministers were playing a false game. He was resolved 
not to treat apart from Russia, then the ally t)f 'Great Britain^ 
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to consent to the sooeiujler of Sicihr, which Napokoti insiwted 
upon, unless full compensation could be obtained for King 
Ferdinand The later stages of the negotiation were not 
directed by Fox, but by collea^es who took over his work at 
the foreign office when his health began to fail m the summer 
of z8o6 He showed symptoms of dropsy, nnd operations only 
procured him temporary relief. After carrying his motion for 
the abolition of the slave trade on the zoth of June, he was forced 
to give up attendance m parliament, and he died in the house of 
the duke of Devonshire, at Chiswick, on the zjth of September 
;8o6. His wife survived him till the 8th of July 1842. Mo 
children were bom of the marriage. Fox is buried in Westminster 
Abbey by the side of Pitt, 

The striking personal appearance of Fox has been rendered 
very familiar by portraits and by innumerable caricatures. The 
latter were no doubt deliberately exaggerated, and yet a com- 
parison between the head of Fox in Sayer's plate ** Carlo Khan’s 
triumphal entry into Leadenhall,” and in Abbot’s portrait, show 
that the caricaturist did not depart from the original Fox was 
twice painted by Sir Joshua Reynolds, once when young in a 
group with Lady Sarah Bunbury and Lady Susan Strangeways, 
and once at full length. A half-length portrait by the German 
painter, Karl Anton Hickel, is m the National Portrait Gallery, 
where there is also a terra-cotta bust by Nollekens 

Authorities — The materials for a life of Fox were first collected 
by his nephew, Lord Holland, and were then revised and rearranged 
by Mr Allen and Lord John Russell These materials ap})ear as 
Memotfs and Cotresfondmee of C J Fox (London, 1853-1857) On 
them l/>rd John Russell based his L%fe and Times of C J Fox 
(London, i859-i8f)6) , Sir G O Trevelyan's Eaylv History of C J 
Fox (I^mdon, 1880) lirmgs new evidence, Charles James Fox, a 
Political Studv^ by J L Le B Hammond (London, 1903), is a senes 
of studies written by an extreme admirer His Speeches were 
collected and published in 1815 The newspaper articles (e g m 
The I tmes) published on the occasion of the centenary of his death 
contain interesting appreciations See also Lloyd Sanders, The 
Holland House Circle (1908) (OH) 

POX, BOWARD (c. 1496-1538), bishop of Hereford, was bom 
about 1496 at Dursley m Gloucestershire , he is said on very 
doubtful authority to have been related to Richard Fox {q ».) 
From Eton he proceeded to King’s College, Cambridge, and after 
graduating was made secretary to Wolsey In 1528 he was sent 
with Gardiner to Rome to obtain from Clement VTL a decretal 
commission for the trial and decision of the case between Henry 
VIII and Catherine of Aragon On his return he was elected 
provost of King’s College, and in August 1529 was the means of 
conveying to the kmg Cranmer’s historic advice that he should 
apply to the universities of Europe rather than to the pope This 
introduction led eventually to Cranmer’s promotion over Fox’s 
head to the archbishopric of Canterbury After a brief mission 
to Paris m October 1529, Fox in January Z530 befriended 
I^atimcr at Cambridge and took an active part in persuading that 
university and Oxford to decide in the king’s favour He was 
sent to employ similar methods of persuasion at the French 
universities in 1530-1531, and was also engaged m negotiating a 
closer league between England and France In April 1533 
was prolocutor of convocation when it decided against the validity 
of Henry’s marriage with Catherine, and in 1534 published his 
treatise De vera differentia regiae ^testaiis et erdestae (second 
ed. 1538, English trans 1548) Various ecclesiastical prefer- 
ments were now granted him, including the archdeaconry of 
Leicester (1531) and the bishopric of Hereford (1535) In 1535- 
1536 he was sent to Germany to discuss the basis of a political 
and theological understanding with the Lutheran princes and 
divines and had several interviews with I-uther, who could not 
be persuaded of the justice of Henry VIIL’s divorce ITxe 
principal result of the mission was the Wittenberg articles pf 
1536, which had no slight influence on the English Ten Articles 
of the same year Bucer dedicated to him m Z536 his Cam- 
rnntaries on ike Gospels, and Fox’s Protestantism lyas also 
itiustrated by his patronage of Alexander Aless, whom he defended 
before Convocation. Fox is credited with the authorship of 
several proverbial sayings, such as “ the surest way to peace is a 
constant preparedness for war ” and time andJ will challenge 
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any two in the world*” The former at any rate is only a variation 
of the Latin vis pacem^ para htUum, and probably the latter is 
not more original m Fox than m Philip II., to whom it is usually 
ascribed. Fox died on the 8th of May 1538 and was buried in the 
church of St Mary Mounthaw, London His chief distinction is 
perhaps that he was the most Lutheran of Henry VIII ’s bishops, 
and was largely responsible for the Ten Articles of 1536. 

See Letters and Papers of Henry VllI ^ vols iv-xiv , Cooper’s^ 
Athenae Cantabrtgtenses , met Nat Biogr , R w Dixon's Church 
History , G. Meats, Die Wiitenherger Artihet von (1005) (AFP) 

POX, CUBORGB (Z624-Z691), the founder of the “ Society of 
Friends ” or “ Quakers,” was hom at Drayton, Leicestershire, 
in July 1624, His father, Christopher Fox, called by the neigh- 
bours ** Righteous Christer,” was a weaver by occupation , 
and his mother, Mary Logo, “ an upright woman and accom- 
plished above most of her degree,” was “ of the stock of the 
martyrs ” George from his childhood “ appeared of another 
frame than the rest of his brethren, being more religiou«i, inward, 
still, solid and observing beyond his years ” , and he himself 
declares ** When I came to eleven years of age I knew pureness 
and righteousness , for while a child I was taught how to walk 
to be kept pure ” Some of his relations wished that he should 
be educated for the ministry , but his father apprenticed him to 
a shoemaker, who also dealt m wool and cattle In this service 
he remained till his nineteenth year According to Penn, “ he 
took most delight m sheep,” but he himself simply says . “ A 
good deal went through my hands. , < . People had generally 
a love to me for my mnocency and honesty.’^ In 1643, being 
upon business at a fair, and having accompanied some friends 
to the village public-house, he was troubled by a proposal to 
“ drink healths,” and withdrew m grief of spirit “ When I 
had done what business I liad to do 1 returned home, but did 
not go to bed that night, nor could I sleep, but sometimes 
walked up and down, and sometimes prayed and cried to the 
Lord, who said unto me, * Thou secst how young people go 
together into vanity and old people into the earth , thou must 
forsake all, both young and old, and keep out of all, and be a 
stranger unto all ’ Then, at the command of God, on the ninth 
day of the seventh month, Z643, ^ relations and broke 

of! all familiarity or fellowship with old or young ” 

Thus briefly he describes what appears to have been the 
greatest moral crisis in his life. The four years which followed 
were a time of great perplexity and distress, though sometimes 
” I had intermissions, and was sometimes brought into such a 
heavenly joy that I thought I had been in Abraham’s bosom.” 
He would go from town to town, travelling up and down as a 
stranger m the earth, which way the Lord inclined my heart , 
taking a chamber to myself in the town where I came, and 
tarrying sometimes a month, more or less, m a place”, and the 
reason he gives for this migratory habit is that he was ” afraid 
both of professor and profane, lest, being a tender young man, 
he should be hurt by conversing much with either ” The same 
fear often led him to shun all society for days at a time , but 
frequently he would apply to “ professors ” for spiritual direction 
and consolation These applications, however, never proved 
successful , he invariably found that his advisers ” possessed 
not what they professed ” Some recommended marriage, 
others enlistment as a soldier in the civil wars , one ancient 
priest ” bade him take toliacco and sing psalms , another of 
the same fraternity, “ m high account,” advised physic and 
blood-letting 

About the beginning of 1646 his thoughts began to take more 
definite shape One day, approaching Coventry, “the Lord 
opened to him ” that none were true believers but such as were 
born of God and had passed from death unto life , and this was 
soon followed by other ** openings ” to the effect that “ being 
bred at Oxford or Cambridge was not enough to fit and qualify 
men to be ministers of Christ,” and that “ God who made the 
world did not dwell m temples made with hands ” He also 
experienced deeper manifestations of Christ within his own 
soul. “ When 1 mys^ was m the deep, shut up under all [the 
i burden of comiptim], I could not believe that I should ever 
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overcome; my trodWcs, my fiorrofve and my temptoftiom 
we^ 80 great 1 thought many timei 1 should have despaired^ 

1 was so tempted. But when Christ opened to me how He was 
tempted by the same devit^ and overcame him and bruised his 
head, and that through Him, and His power, light, gra/ee and 
spirit, I shodd overcome also, 1 had confidence in Him ; so He 
It was that opened to me, when I was shut up and had no hope 
nor faith Christ, who had enlightened me, gave me His !»ht 
to believe in ; He gave me hope, which He Himself revealed in 
me, and He gave ipe IIis {>j)irit and grace, which I found 
sufficient m the deeps and in weakness ” In 1647 ^ records 
that at a time when all outward help had faded “ 1 heard a 
voice which said, * There is one, even Christ Jesus, that can 
speak to thy condition ' And when I heard it my heart did 
leap for \py " In the saane year he first openly declared his 
message m the neighbourhood of Dukmfield and Manchester 
(sec f%iENDs, Social v or) 

In 1640, as he was walking towards Nottingham, he heard the 
hell of the steeple house ” of the city, and was admonwhed 
by an inward voice to go forward and erv agamst Ihe great idol 
and the worshippers in rt. Kntenng the church he found the 
preacher engaged m expounding the words, “ We have also a 
more sure word of prophecy from winch the ordinary Protestant 
doctrine of the supreme authority of Scripture was l*emg enforced 
in a manner which appeared to Fox so defectnxi or erroneous 
as to call for his immediate and most energeitc protest Lifting 
up his voice against the jn'Cachcr's doctrine, he declared that it 
IS not by the Scripture alone, but by the divine light 1 ^ which 
the Sciiptiires were gl^^, that doctrines ought to be judged 
He was carried off to prison, where he was detained for some 
time, and from whidi he was released onlv by the favour of the 
sheriff, whose sympathies he had succeeded in enlisting In 
1650 he was imprisoned for about a vear at 1 >erhy cm a diarge 
of blasphemy On his release, overwrought and weakened 
by SIX months spent “ m die common gaol and dungeon,” he 
performed what was almost the only and certainly the most 
pronoimtcd act of his life which had the appeanince of wild 
fanaticism Througli the streets of Lichfield, on market day, 
he walked barefoot, ctyung, ” Woe to the hloodv citv of Lich- 
field Ills own explanation of the art, connecting it with the 
martyrdom of a thousand Chnstians in the time of Diocletian, 
IS not convincing His pniceeding was pn>haHy due to a 
horror of the city arising from a subconscimis memorv erf what 
he must have heard tn childhood from his mother (” of the 
stock of the martvrs concerning a martyr, a woman, burnt 
in the reign of Mary at Lichfield, who had been taken thither 
from Mancetter, a village two miles from his home in which 
he had worked as a journejntnan shoemaker (see Thf Martyrs 
Oltwer and /-erwjr of Mancfiter, by the Rev B Ricliings) He 
must also have heard of the burning of Edward Wightman in 
the same city m 16x2, the last person burned for heresy in 
England 

It would be here out of place to follow with any minuteness 
the details of his subsequent impnsonments, such as that at 
Carlisle in 16^53, London 1654, J^unceston 1656, lancaster 
1660, and again m 1663, whence he was taken to Yarborough 
m 1665 , and Worcester 1673 Punng these terms of imprison- 
ment his pen was not idle, as is amply shown by the very 
numerous letters, pastorals and exhortations which have been 
preserved ; while during his intervals of libertv he was unweaned 
in the work of declaring truth ” in all parts of the country 
In 1660 married Margaret, widow of Judge Fell, of Swarth- 
moor, near Ulvprston, who, with her family, had been among 
his earliest converts In 1671 he visited Barbados, Jamaica, 
and the American continent, and shortly after his return m 1673 
he WAS, as has been already noted, apprehended in Worcester- 
shire for attending meetings that were forbidden by the law 
At Worcester he suffered a captivity of nearly fourteen months 
In 1677 he visited Holland along with Barclay, Penn and seven 
others ; and this visit he repeated (with five others) xn 1684 
The later yaats of his life were spent mostly in London, Where 
he continued to speak xn public, comparatively unmolested^ 


uatM witfxtti a lew days of Ixis death, which took phoe oW Ihe 
S3th of January SE69X (il^o o.s.). 

WdKain Penn has left on Tecord an account of Fox from 
personal knowksdge*^ Brief Accomi of ihe Rue uni Progress 
of Uu Ptofde cdUiQueimM^ written as a preface to Fox^s Journals 
Although a man of large eise and great bodily strength, he was 
^*veiy temperate, eating little and sleeping lees ” He was a 
man of strong personality, 6f meaeured utterance, “ervil” 
(says Penn) “ beyond all forms 61 breeding From his Journti 
we gather that Y had piercing eyes and a very loud voice, and 
wore good clothes. TJnlflce the Roundheads, he wore his hair 
long Even before h» marriage with Maigaret Fell he seems 
to have been fairly well off , he docs not appear to have worked 
for a living after he was nineteen, and yet he had a horse, and 
speaks of having money to g»vc to those wlio were in need He 
nad much practical common-sense, and keen sympatfty for all 
who were in distress and for animals The mere fact that he 
was able to attract to himself so considerable a body of re- 
spectable followers, mcludmg such men as Ellwood, Barclay, 
Peniugton and Peim, ib sufficient to prove that he possess^ 
m a very eminent degree the power of conviction, persuasion, 
and moral ascendancy; white of his personal i^ightness, 
single-mindedness and sincerity there can be no question 

The writings of Fox are cnumi^rated in Jose^ih Smith's Catalogue 
of Fmende* Books Tho Journal is ebpecially mturebting , of it Sir 
Jameb Mackmtobli Uab ban! that it ib one of tlie most extraordinary 
and mbtrugtive nanaliveb m the world, which uo ruaderof competent 
judgmont cau peruse witlioot revenug the virtue of the writer/' 
The Journal was onigmiUy published m London m 1694 . Ihc 
edition known as the JBiceatenaiy Edition, witli noteb biographioal 
and histoncal (reprint of i 9 Ui or IaUi), will be found the most 
useful m practice An okaU transcrijit of the Journal has been 
ibbiud by the Cambi idgc Uttiv<.rb4ty IVebs A Ltfe of (roorge 2 ox, 
by I)i Thomab Hodgkin , Tko l^eUs of Sworthmoor Halit by Mana 
Webb , and 7 he Life and CfiaracterofCeofge los, by John Slophcnscm 
Rownlroe, lU-e valunlde l«or a mention of oilier works, and for 
details of the piiiiciplcs and history of the Society of Fiiendb, to 
gtlhcr witJi some further information about Fd\, bee the axticlc 
Fripnos, Soc ikty or, (A N B ) 

FOX, RICHARD (c t448-*i528), succei>sively bishop of Exeter, 
Bath and Wells, Duthara, and Wxnchebter, lord privy seal, and 
founder of Corpus Chnsti College, Oxford, was born about 1448 
at Ropeslcy near Grantham, Lincolnshire His parents belonged 
to the yeoman class, and there is some obscurity about Fox’s 
early career It is not known at what school he was educated, 
nor at what college, though the presumption is xn favour of 
Magdalen, Oxford, whence he drew so many members of his 
subsequent foundation. Corpus Chnsti He also appears to 
have studied at Cambridge, hut nothing definite is known of 
the first thirty-five years of his career In 1484 he was in Pans, 
whether merely for tlie sake of learning or because he had 
rendered himself obnoxious to Richard III is a matter of specula- 
tion At any rate he was brought mto contact w ith the carl of 
Richmond, who was then beginning his qiicst for the English 
throne, and was taken into his service In j anuary 1 485 Richard 
intervened to prevent Pox’s appointment to the \icarage of 
Stepney on the ground that he was keeping company with the 
“ great rebel, Henry ap Tuddor ” 

The important offices conferred on Fox immediately after 
the battle of Bosworth imply that he had already seen more 
extensive political service than can be traced m records Doubt- 
less Henry VII had every reason to reward his companions m 
exile, and to rule like Ferdinand of Aragon by means of lawyers 
and churchmen rather than trust nobles like those who had 
made the Wars of the Roses. But without an intimate knowledge 
of Fox’s political experience and capacity he would hardly have 
made him his principal secretary, and soon afterward lord 
privy seal and bishop of Exeter (1487) The ecclesiastical 
preferment was merely intended to provide a salary not at 
Henry’s expense , for Pox never saw either Exeter or the diocese 
of Bath and Wells to which he was translated in 1492. His 
activity was confined to political and especially d^lomatic 
channels : so long^ as Morton lived, Fox was his subordinate, 
but after the archbishop’s death he was second to none in Henry’s 
confidence, and he had an important share in all the diplomatic 
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vnak of the In 14®^ he negotiicled a treaty James 
111 . of Scotland, in 14^1 be baptized She fntuae (Uemy VIII., 
m 149s he helped to conclude the treaty of Etaples, and in i495f 
he was chief commissioner in the negotiations for the famous 
commercial agreement with the Netherlands which Bacon seems 
to have been the first to call the Maptus Ititmursus. 

Meanwhile in^ 1494 Fox had been translated to Ehurham, 
not merely l)ecause at was a ncher see than Bath and Wells 
but because of its political importance as a pabUane chsMm 
and its position with regard to the Borders ledatioits with 
Scotland For these reasons rather than firom any lecdeeiaettcal 
scruples Fox visited and resided in his new dtocese ; and he 
occupied Norham Castle, which he fortified and defended against 
a Scottish raid in Perkin Warbeck’s interests (1497) But his 
energies were prino^iallv devoted to pacific purposes. In that 
same year he negotiated Perkin's mtiremeiit firom the court of 
James IV , and in I498~j4g9 he completed the negotiations 
for tliat treaty of maznage between the Scottish king and 
Henry’s daughter Margaret which led ultimately to the union 
of the two crowns in 1603 and of the two kingdoms in 1707 
The marriage itself did not takt* place unitil 1503, just a century 
before the accession of James I 

This consummated Fox's work m the north, and in 1501 he 
was once more translated to Winchester, then reputed the 
richest bishopric m England In that year he brought to a 
conclusion marriage negotm lions not less momentous in their 
ultimate results, u^en Prince Arthur was betrothed to Catherine 
of Aragon ills last diplomatic achievement m the reign of 
Henry VII was the betrothal of the king s younger daughter 
Man^ to the future emperor Charles V. In 1500 he was elc*cted 
chancellor of Ciimbntige University, an office not confined to 
noble kircls until a much more democratic age, and in 1507 
master of Pembroke Hall in the same university The Lady 
Margaret Beaufort made him one of her executors, and m this 
capacity as well os in that of chancellor, he had the chief share 
with Fisher in regulating the foundation of St John’s (lOUege 
and the Lady Margaret professorshifis and readerships* His 
financial work brou^t him a less cnvialile notonetv, though a 
curious freak of history has deprived him of the credit which 
IS his diKi for Morton’b fork ” The invention of that ingenious 
dilemma for extorting contributions from poor and nch alike 
IS ascribed a tradition to Morton by Baoon , but the story 
IS told in greater detail of iox by Erasmus, who says he had it 
from Sir Thomas More, a wcU-informed contemporary authority 
It IS m keeping with the somewhat malicious saying about Fox 
reported by Tvndaie that he would sacrifice his father to save 
his king, which after all is not so damning os Wolsey’s dying 
words 

The accession of Henrv VIII. made no immediate difference 
to Fox's position If anything, the substituitioa of the careless 
pleasuredovmg youth for Henry VJI increased the power of 
his ministry, the personnel of which remained unaltered. The 
Venetian ambassador calls Fox alter rex " and the Spanish 
ambassador ( arroz says that Henry VIII trusted him more than 
any other adviser, although he also reports Henry’s warning 
that the bishop of Winchester was, as his name implied, a fox 
indeed.” He was the chief of the ecclesiastical statesmen who 
belonged to the school of Morton, believed in frequent parlia- 
ments, and opposed the spirited foreign policy whidi laymen 
like Surrey are supposed to have advocated His colleagues 
were Warham and jkuthal, but Warham and Fox differed on 
the question of Henry’s marriage. Fox advising the compleition 
of the match with Oitherine while Warham expressed doubts 
as to its canonical validity. They also differed over the pie- 
rogaitives of Canterbury with regard to probate and otber 
question^ of ecclesiastical jurisdiction. 

Wolsey’s rapid rise in 1511 put an end to Fox’s influence 
The pacific policy of the first two years of fiemy VIII ’s reign 
was succeeded by an adventurous foreign policy directed mainly 
f^amst France; and Fox complained ho one durst do^ 
anjrthing in ^pojMtion iu Wolsey’s wishes, Gradually Warham' 
and Fox retired from the government , the occasion of Fox’s 
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resisnatton of the privy seal was Wdaoy’s iU-advised attempt 
to dnve Franas I. nut of Milan by financing an expedition led 
by the emperor Maximilian m 15x6. Tunstall protested, Wolsey 
took Warham’s place as chancellor, and Fox was succeeded by 
Ruthal, who, said the Venetian ambassador, '' sang treble to 
Wolsey’s bass.” He bore Wrdsey no lU-will, and warmly con- 
gratuUtod him two years later when warhte adventures were 
abandoned at the peace of Loiftdon. But in 1592 when war was 
again declared he emphatically refused to bear any part of the 
responsibility, and m 1523 he opposed m coiwocation tlic 
&um(ial demands which met with a snore strenuous resistance 
m the House of Commons. 

He iixow devoted himself assiduously to hib lung-neglected 
episcopal duties Ho expressed himself as being as anxious 
for the reformation of the clergy as Simeon for the coming of 
the Messiah ; but while he wdromed Wolsey’s never-realized 
promises, he was too old to accomplibh much himself m the way 
of remedying the clerical and especial^ the monastic depravity, 
licence and corrujHion he deplurad. His sight failed during Uu 
last ten years of his life, and Umre is no reason to doubt Uatthea 
Parker’s story that Wuhey suggested his retirement from lus 
bishopric on a pension Pox replied wjith some warmth, and 
Wolsey had to wait until box’s deutli before he could add 
Winchester to his archbi'^hopric of York and his ablicy of St 
Albans, and thus leave Durham vacant as he hoped fur tlu^ 
illegitimate son on whom (aged 18) lie had already conferred 
a d^ery, four archdeaconries, fi^e prebends and a chancellor- 
ship. 

The crown of Fox’s career was his foundation of Corpus Chnsti 
College, which he established in 1515-1516. Originally he in- 
tended It as an Oxford liouse for the monks of St Swithm s, 
Winchester , but he is said to liavc been dissuaded by Bishop 
Oldham, who denoumvd the monks and foretold their fall Thc^ 
scheme adopted breathed the spirit of the Renaissance , provision 
was made for tlie teaching of Creek, Erasmus lauded the institu- 
tion and Pole was one of its earliest fellows. Ihe humanist 
Vives was brouglit from Italy to teach Latin, and the reader 
m theology was instructed to follow the Creek and I^atm Fathers 
rather tlian the scluolastic oomraen tones Pox also built and 
endowed (4choois at Taunton and (irantham, and was a benefactor 
to numerous other metituUona He died at Wolve&ey on the 
5th of October 1528 ; Corpus possesses several portraits and 
other relics of its founder 

See LeUers and Papers oflhwy VII. and Henry VIII , vols 1 -iv , 
Spanish and I- meiian Calendars of State Papas , Gairdner’s LaUardy 
and the Uefoimalion and Ihurch Hisioiv , Bollards 

Henry VIII , Longman's PoUtical Hnto¥\\ vol v , other authorities 
Cited in the article by Dr Tx Fowler (formerly president of Corpub) m 
theDic/ Not Biog (A F.P) 

FOX, ROBERT WERE (1789-1877), English geologist and 
natural philosojrfier, was bom at Falmouth on the 26th of April 
1789 He was a member of the Society of Friends, and was 
dime ended from members who had long settled in Cornwall, 
although he was not related to George Fox who had introduced 
tlie community into the county. He was distinguished for his 
researches on the internal temperature of the earth, being the 
first to prove thsX the heat increased definitely with the depth , 
his observations ben^ conducted m Cormsh mines from 1815 
fur a perxxi of forty years. In 2829 ^ commenced a scries of 
experiments on the artificial production of miniature metalli- 
ferous veins by means of the loi^-continued influence of e lectric 
currents, and his main results were published in ObsmfaU^ft^ 
on Mmerei Vems (Rep. Royal CormiaU JPolytech. hoc ^ 1836) 
He Was one of the founders m 1833 of the Royal Cornwall Poly- 
technic Society. He constructed m 1834 an impioved form of 
deflector dipping needle In 1848 he was elected F.R S His 
garden at Penjemck near Falmouth became noted fpr the 
number of exotic plants which he bad naturalized. He died op 
the Z5th of July 1877. (See A CoBdogue of the Works qf Robert 
I Were Far, F,RS.^ m 0 i a Sketch of hu Life, by J H Collins, 
2878.) 

His daughter, Ciuao&iNx Fox (ifiip-iSyiX Falmouth 

on the 24th of May 28191 ss weU known as the authPites of a 
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diary, recording memories of mgny distinguished peoj^e, such 
as John Stuart Mill, John Sterling ahd Carlyle Selections from 
her diary and correspondence (1835-1871) were published under 
the title of Memories of Old (ed by H. N. Pym, 1881 ; 

snd ed , 1882). She died on the xsth of January 1871. 

FOX, SIR 8TEPHER (1627-1716), English statesman, bom 
on the 27th of March 1627, was the son of William Fox, of 
Farley, in Wiltshire, a yeoman farmer. At the age of fifteen he 
first obtained a situation in the household of the earl of North- 
umberland ; then Iw entered the service of Lord Percy, the earl’s 
l^rother, and was present with the royalist army at the battle 
of Worcester as Lord Percy’s deputy at the ordnance board. 
Accompanying Charles 11 in hts flight to the continent, he was 
appointed manager of the royal household, on Clarendon’s 
recommendation as **a young man bred under the severe 
discipline of Lord Percy * . . very well qualified with languages, 
and all other parts of clerkship, honesty and discretion ” The 
skill with which he managed the exiguous finances of the exiled 
court earned him further confidence and promotion He was 
employed on several important missions, and acted eventually 
as intermediary between the king and General Monk Honours 
and emolument were his reward after the Restoration , he was 
appointed to the lucrative offices of first clerk of the board of 
green cloth and paymaster-general of the forces. In November 
1661 he became member of parliament for Salisbury In 1665 
he was knighted, was returned as M P for Westminster on the 
27t!i of February 1679, and succeeded the earl of Rochester as 
a commissioner of the treasury, filling that office for twenty-three 
years and during three reigns In 1680 he resigned the pay- 
mastership and was made first commissioner of horse In 1684 
he became sole commissioner of horse He was offered a peerage 
by James II, on condition of turning Roman Catholic, but 
refused, in spite of which he was allowed to retain his com- 
missionerships In 1685 he was again M P. for Salisbury, and 
opposed the bill for a standing army supported by the king 
During the Revolution he maintained an attitude of decent 
reserve, but on James’s flight, submitted to William III., who 
confirmed him in his offices. He was again elected for West- 
minster in 1691 and 1695, Cricklade in 1698, and finally in 
1713 once more for Salisbury, He died on the 28th of October 
1716 It IS his distinction to have founded Chelsea hospital, 
and to have contributed £13,000 m aid of this laudable public 
work Though his place as a statesman is in the second or even 
the third rank, yet he was a useful man m his generation, and a 
public servant who creditably discharged all the duties with 
which he was entrusted. Unlike other statesmen of his day, 
he grew rich in the service of the nation without being suspected 
of corruption, and without forfeiting the esteem of his con- 
temporaries 

He was twice married (1651 and 1703); by his first wife, 
Elizabeth Whittle, he haci seven sons, who predeceased him, 
and three daughters , by his second, Christian Hopes, he had 
two sons and two daughters The elder son by the second 
marriage, Stephen (1704-1776), was created Lord Ilchester and 
Stavordale in 1747 and earl of Ilchester m 1756; in 1758 he 
took the additional name of Strangways, and his descendants, 
the family of Fox-Strangways, still hold the earldom of Ilchester 
The younger son, Hen^, became the ist Lord Holland {qv) 

FOX, SIR WILL! AH (1812-1893), Zealand statesman, 
third son of George Townshend Fox, deputy-lieutenant for 
Durham county, was born in England on the 9th of June 1812, 
and educated at Wadham College, Oxford, where he took his 
degree in 1832 Called to the bar in 1842, he emigrated im- 
mediately thereafter to New Zealand, where, on the death of 
Captain Arthur Wakefield, killed in 1843 in the Wairau massacre, 
he became the New Zealand Company’s agent for the South 
Island While holding this position he made a memorable 
exploring march on foot from Nelson to Canterbury, through 
Cannibal Gorge, in the course of which he discovered the fertile 
pastoral country of Amuri. In 1848 Governor Grey made Fox 
attorney-general, but he gave up the post almost at once in 
order to join the agitation, then at its height, for a free constitu- 


tion As the political agent of the Wellington settlers be sailed 
to London in 1850 to urge their demaneb in Downing Street. 
The colonial office, however, refused to recognize h^, and, 
alter publishing a sketch of the New ^Zealand settlements. The 
Stx Colonies of New Zealand, and travelling m the United States, 
he returned to New 2 baland and again threw himself with energy 
into public affairs. When government by responsible ministers 
was at last initiated, m 1856, Fox ousted the first ministry and 
formed a cabinet, only to be himself beaten in turn after holding 
office but thirteen days. In i86z he regained office, and was 
somewhat more fortunate, for he remained premier for nearly 
thirteen months Again, in the latter part of 1863 he took office : 
this time with Sir Frederick Whitaker as premier, an arrangement 
which endured for another thirteen months. Fox’s third premier- 
ship began in 1869 and lasted until 1872 His fourth, which was 
a matter of temporary convenience to his party, lasted only 
five weeks m March and April 1873 Soon afterwards he left 
politics, and, though he reappeared after some years and led the 
attack which overthrew Sir George Grey’s ministry 10 1879, he 
lost his seat in the dissolution which followed in that year and 
did not again enter parliament He was made K C M.G in 1880. 

For the thirty years between 1850 and 1880 Sir William Fox 
was one of the half-dozen most notable public men in the colony 
Impulsive and controversial, a fluent and rousing speaker, and 
a ready writer, his warm and sympathetic nature made him a 
good friend and a troublesome foe He was considered for many 
years to be the most dangerous leader of the Opposition m the 
colony’s parliament, though as premier he was at a disadvantage 
when measured against mure patient and more astute party 
managers His activities were first devoted to secure self- 
government for the New Zealand colonists Afterwards his 
sympathies made him prominent among the champions of the 
Maori race, and he laboured mdefatigably for their rights and to 
secure permanent peace with the tribes and a just settlement 
of their claims It was during his third premiership that this 
peace, so long deferred, was at last gamed, mainly through the 
influence and skill of Sir Donald McLean, native minister in the 
Fox cabinet Finally, after Fox had left parliament he devoted 
himself, as jomt-commissioner with Sir Francis Dillon Bell, 
to the adjustment of the native land-claims on the west coast 
of the North Island The able reports of the commissioners 
were his last public service, and the carrying out of their recom- 
mendations graduallv removed the last serious native trouble 
m New Zealand. When, however, m the course of the native 
wars from 1S60 to 1870 the colonists of New Zealand were 
exposed to cruel and unjust imputations m England, Fox 
zealously defended them m a book. The War in New Zealand 
(1866), which was not only a spirited vindication of his fellow- 
settlers, but a scathing criticism of the generalship of the officers 
commanding the imperial troops m New 2 Lealand. Throughout 
his life Fox was a consistent advocate of total abstinence. It 
was he who founded the New Zealand Alliance, and he un- 
doubtedly aided the growth of the prohibition movement after- 
wards so strong m the colony. He died on the 23rd of June 
X893, exactly twelve months after his wife, Sarah, daughter of 
William Halcombe. (W P. R.) 

FOX, a name (female, “ vixen ” ^) properly applicable to the 
single wild British representative of the family Cantdae fsee 
Carnivore), but in a wider sense used to denote fox-like species 
from all parts of the world, inclusive of many from South America 
which do not really belong to the same group The fox was 
included by Linnaeus m the same genus with the dog and the 
wolf, under the name of Cams vulpes, but at the present day is 
regarded by most naturalists as the type of a separate genus, and 
sli^uld then be known as Vulpes alopex or Vulpes vulpes From 

1 The word is common to the Teutonic languages, cf Dutch vos^ 
Ger Fuchs, the ultimate origin is unknown, but a connexion 
lias been suggested with Sanskrit puecha, tail The feminine 
“ vixen represents the O Eng fyxen, aue to the change from 0 to y, 
and addition of the feminine termination -sw, cf O Eng gydsa, goddess, 
and Ger. Fikehstn, vixen The t>, for /, is common in southern 
English pronunciation , vex, for fox, is found m th^ Ancren Rtwle, 
c 1230. 
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^ogs, wolves, jackals, &o., which constitute the genus Cttnis in 
its more restricted sense, foxes are best distinp;uished by the 
circumstance that in the skull the (postorlMtal) projection 
immediately behind the socket for the eye has its upper surface 
concave, with a raised ridge in front, in place of regularly convex. 
Another character is the absence of a hollow chamber, or sinus, 
within the frontal bone of the forehead Foxes arc likewise 
distinguished by their slighter build, longer and bushy tail, 
which always exceeds half the length of the head and body, 
sharper muzzle, and relatively longer body and shorter limbs 
Then again, the ears are large m proportion to the head, the pupil 
of the eye is elliptical and vertical when in a strong light, and 
the female has six pairs of teats, in place of the three to Hve pairs 
found in dogs, wolves and jackals From the North American 
grey foxes, constituting the genus or subgenus IJrocyott, the true 
foxes are distinguished by the absence of a crest of erectile long 
hairs along the middle line of the upper surface of the tail, and 
also of a projection (subangular process) to the postero-infenor 
angle of the lower jaw With the exception of certain South 
African species, foxes differ from wolves and jackals in that they 
do not associate in packs, but go about in pairs or are solitary 

From the Scandinavian peninsula and the British Islands 
the range of the fox extends eastwards across Europe and 
central and northern Asia to Japan, while to the south it embraces 
northern Afrit a and Arabia, Persia, Baluchistan, and the north- 
western districts of India and the Himalaya On the North 
American side of the Atlantic the fox reappears With such an 
enormous geographical range the species must of necessity 
present it-»elf under a considerable number of local phases, differ- 
ing from one another to a greater or less degree in the matters 
of size and colouring By some naturalists many of these local 
forms are regirdcd as specifically distinct, but it seems better 
and simpler to class them all as local phases or races of a single 
species primdnlv characterized by the white tip to the tail and 
the black or dark-brown hind surface of the ear The “ foxy 
red ** colouring of the typical ra< e of north-western Europe is 
too well known to require description From this there is a more 
or less nearly complete gradation on the one hand to pale- 
colourcd forms like the white-footed fox ( V alopex leucoptis) of 
Persia, N W India and Arabia, and on the other to the silver 
or black fox (V a argeniatu<i) of North Amenta which yields 
the valuable silver- tipped black fur Silver foxes apparently 
also ot cur in northern Asia 

Tt) mention all the other local races would be superfluous, and 
It will sufflte to note that the North African fox is known as 

V a mloticus, the Himalayan as a tnontanus, the Tibetan as 

V a wadelh, the North American red or cross fox as V, a 
pennsvlvantcus, and the Alaskan as F « hammant , the last 
named, like several other animals from Alaska, being the largest 
of its kind 

The cunning and stratagem of the fox have been pioverbial for 
many ages, and he has figured as a central character m fables 
from the earliest times, as m Aesop, down to Uncle Remus,” 
most notably as Reynard {Ragimhardus, strong in counsel) m 
the great medieval beast-cpic “ Reynard the Fox ” (q,v ) It 
IS not unlikely that, owing to the conditions under which 
It now lives, these traits are even more developed m England 
than elsewhere In habits the fox is to a great extent solitary, 
and Its home is usually a burrow, which may be excavated by 
Its own labour, but is more often the usurped or deserted tene- 
ment of a badger or a rabbit. Foxes will, however, often take 
up their residence in woods, or even m water-meadows with 
large tussocks of grass, remaining concealed during the day and 
issuing forth on marauding expeditions at night. Rabbits, 
hares, domesticated poultry, game-birds, and, when these run 
short, rats, mice and even insects, form the chief diet of the fox 
When livmg near the coast foxes will, however, visit the shore 
at low water in search of crabs and whelks , and the old story 
of the fox and the grapes seems to be founded upon a partiality 
on the part of the creature for that fruit JFIesh that has become 
tainted appears to be specially acceptable ; but it is a cunous 
fact that on no account wiD a fox cat any kind of bird of prey. 


After a gestation of from 60 to 65 days, the vixen during the 
month of Apnl gives birth to cubs, of which from five to eight 
usually go to form a litter When first bom these arc clothed 
with a uniform slaty-grey fur, which m due course gives place 
to a coat of more tawny hue than the adult livery. In a year and 
a half the cubs attain their full development , and from observa- 
tions on captive specimens it appears that the duration oi life 
ought to extend to some thirteen or fourteen years In the care 
and defence of her young the vixen displays extraordinary 
solicitude and boldness, altogether losing on such (uctisions her 
accustomed timulity and caution. Like most other young 
animals, fox-cubs are exceedingly playful, and maj be ’seen 
chasing one another in front of the mouth of the burrow, or even 
nmmng after their own tails. 

Young foxes can be tamed to a certain extent, and do not then 
emit the well-known odour to any great degree unless excited 
The species cannot, however, be complctelv domesticated, and 
never displays the aflectionate traits of the dog It was long 
believed that foxes and dogs would never interbreed , but 
several instances of such unions have been recorded, although 
they arc undoubtedly rare When suddenly confronted in a 
situation where immediate escape is impossible, the fox, like tJie 
wolf, will not hesitate to resort to the death-feigning instinct 
Smartness in avoiding traps is one of the most distinctn e traits 
in the character of the species ; but when a trap has once claimed 
Its victim, and is consequently no longer dangerous, the fox is 
always ready to take advantage of the gratuitous meal 

Red fox-skms are largely imported into Europe for various 
purposes, the American imports alone formerly reaching as many 
as 60,000 skins annually. Silver fox is one of the most valuable 
of all furs, as muc h as ^^480 having been given for an unusually 
fine pair of skins in 1902 

Of foxes certainly distinct specifically from the typical repre- 
sentative of the group, one of the best known is the Indian 
Vulpes heftgalensis, a species much inferior in point of size to its 
European relative, and lacking the strong odour of the latter, 
from which it is also distinguished by the black tip to the tail 
and the pale-coloured backs of the ears The corsac fox (V 
corsac), ranging from southern Russia and the Caspian provinces 
across Asia to Amurland, may lie regarded as a northern repre- 
sentative of the Indian species , while the pale fox (V palUdus\ 
of the Suakin and Dongola deserts, may be regarded as the 
Afncan representative of the group. Possibly the kit-fox {V 
velox), which has likewise a black tail-tip and pale ears, may 
be the North American form of the same group The northern 
fennee (F. fameltcus), whose range extends apparently from 
Egypt and Somaliland through Palestine and Persia mto Afghan- 
istan, seems to form a connecting Imk between the more typical 
foxes and the small African species properly known as fennecs 
The long and bushy tail in the northern species has a white tip 
and a dark gland-patch near the root, but the backs of the ears 
are fawn-coloured llie enormous length of the ears and the 
small bodily size (inferior to that of any other member of the 
family) suffice to distmguish the true fennee ( F zerda) of Algeria 
and Egypt, in whicii ^e general colour is pale and the tip of 
the relatively short tail black. South of the Zambezi the group 
reappears m the shape of the asse-fox or fennee (F. cama), a 
dark-coloured species, with a black tip to the long, bushy tail 
and reddish-brown ears 

Passing from South Africa to the north polar regions of both 
the Old and the New World, inclusive of Iceland, we enter the 
domain of the Arctic fox ( F lagopm), a very distinct species 
charactenzed by the haiiy soles of its feet, the short, blunt ears, 
the long, bushy tail, and the great length of the fur in wmter 
The upper parts in summer are usually brownish and the under 
parts white ; but m winter the whole coat, in this phase of the 
species, turns white In a second phase of the species, the 
colour, which often dLsplays a slaty hue (whence the name of blue 
fox), remains more or less the same throughout the year, the 
winter coat being, however, recognizable by the great length 
df the fur. Many at least of tiie ** blue fox ” skins of the fur- 
trade are white skins dyed. About 20:^0 blue fox-skms were 
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fumvuftlly loafxurtQd into London from Alaska soma iwo^d- 
twenty years ago. Arctic foxee feed loi^gely on ^ 

lemmings, laying up hidden etoree of the totrnamed rodents for 
winter use, 

itie American gray fox, or Virginian fox, is now generally 
ranged as a djistmct genias (or a subgenus of Canu) under the 
name of Ur^cyon emfiffo^gmiaius, on account of being dis- 
tinguished, as already mentioned, by the presence of a ridge of 
long erectile hairs akmg the upper surface of the tail and of a 
projection to the postero-mferior angle of the lower jaw. The 
prevailing colour of the fur of the upper parts is iron-grey. 

The so-called foxes of South America, such as the crab-eating 
fox (C ihous), Azam's fox (C (maras), and the colpeo (C. magel- 
iameus), are aberrant members of the typical genus Cams. On 
the other hand, the long^eared £ok or Delalande*s fox (jOi/ocyon 
megalotis) of south and east Africa represents a totally distinct 
genus 

See St George Mivart, Dogs^ Jackals ^ Wolves and Fosses (London, 
1890) , K I. Pocock, /Vuoestors and KeUtiveH of the Dog,*' m 
The Kennel Lncyclopaedta (London, 1907) For fox-hunting, see 
Hunting fR L ♦) 

FO^E, JOHN (1516-1587), the author of the famqus Bppk of 
Martyrs, was born at 3 ostop, ip Lincolnshire, ip 15^6- At the 
age of sixteen he is said to h^ve entered Brasenose College, 
Oxford, where he was the pupil of John Harding or Hawarden, 
and had for room-mate Alexander Nowell, afterwards dean of 
St Paul’s His authenticated connexion at the university is, 
however, with Magdalen College. He took his B.A degree m 
*537 ^lid hw M A, m 1543, He was lecturer on logic in 1540- 
1541, He wrote several Xntm plays on Scriptural subjects, of 
which the best, IJe Ckr%sio irtumphanie, was repeatedly printed, 
(London , i s 1 , Basel, 1 <;56, ), and was translated into English 

by Riclmrd Day, son of the printer. He became a fellow of 
Maadalen College m 1539, resigning in 1545. It is said that he 
refused to conform to the rules for regular attendance at chapel, 
and tlut he protested both against the enforced celibacy of 
fellows and the obligation to take holy orders within seven 
years of their (‘lection The customary statement that he was 
expelled from his fellowship is based on the untrustworthy 
biography attributed to his son Samuel Foxe, but the college 
records state that he resigned of his own accord and rx honesta 
causa The letter m which he protests to President Oglethorpe 
against the charges of irreverence, &c , brought against him is 
printed m Pratt's edition (vol 1, Appendix, pp, 58-^1) 

On IcMving Oxft»rd he acted as tutor for a short time in the 
home of the Liitys of Charlecote, near Stratford-on-Avon, where 
he married Agnes Randall, l^te in X547 or early in the next 
year he went to Jxmdon He found a patron in Mary Fitzroy, 
duchess of Richmond, and having been ordained cieacon by 
Ridley in 1550, he settled at Rcigate Castle, where he acted 
as tut()i to the duchess’s nephews, the orphan children of Henry 
Howard, earl of Surrey. On the accession of Queen Mary, Foxe 
was deprived of his tutorship by the bpys’ grandfather, the duke 
of Norfolk, who was now released from prison. He retired tp 
Strapsburg, and occupied himself with a Latin Ipstory of the 
Christian persecutions which he had begun at the suggestion of 
Lady lane* Qrcy He had assistance from two clerics of widely 
(hff(‘rmg opinions— from Edmund Grmdal, who was later^ as 
archbishop of Canterbury, to maintain bis Puntan convictions 
m opposition to Elizabeth, and frpm John Aylmer, afterwards 
one of tlu bitt(TC8t opponents of the Puritan party This book, 
dealing chiun> with Wyghffc and Huss, and commg down to 
1500, formed the first outline of the Astes an 4 Monuments, It 
was printed b> Wendelm Richelius with the title of Conmentant 
rerum in crplesta geslurum (Strashurg, 1554) Ip the year of its 
public ttiun Foxe removed to Fran Wort, where he found the 
English colony of Protestant refugees divided into two camps 
He made a \am attempt to frame a compromise which should 
be aocejiled by the extreme Calvinists and by the partisans of 
the Anglican doctrine He removed (155 s) to Basel, where 
he workecl as printer’s reader to Johann Iferbst or Oponnus, 
He made steady progress with his great book as he received 


reports from England of % re^ous pessecutmos there, and hss 
issued from the press of Oporinus his pomp^et Ad tnclytos od 
prsuipoterdes Anfitae prqceres . . . suppltc^to (11557), a plea for 
toleration addressed to the English nobility. In 1559 he 
plct^ the Latin edition ’ of Ins martycology and returned to 
England He lived for some time at AJdgate, London, m the 
house of his former pupil, T^opia^ Howard, now duke of Norfolk* 
who retamed a sincere regard for his tutor and left him a small 
pension in his wiU He became associated with John Day the 
prmter, himself once a Protestant exile. Foxe was orci^ed 
pnest by Edmund Grmdal, bishop of London, in 1560, and 
besides much literary wprk he occasionally preached at Paul’s 
Cross and other plum His work had renoered great service 
to the government, and he might have had high preferment ixf 
the Church but for the Puritan views which he consistently 
mamtamed. He held, however, the prebend of Shipton in 
Salisbury cathedral, is said to have been for a short time 
rector of Cnpplegate 

edition of the Actes and Mofmmenis of these loiter and perSlous 
Dayes, touching matters of the Church, wherein are cotnprekended 
and described the great Persecution and horrible Troubles that 
have been wrougfit and practised by the Romtshe Prelates, speciaUye 
m this Realme of Rngland and ScotjLsnd, from the yeare of our 
Lords a thousande to me time now present Gathered and coUuted 
according to the true Copies and Wryttnges certtficatone as well of 
the Parties themselves that Suffered, as also out of the Bishop's 
Registers, which were the Doers thereof, by John Foxe, commoxdy 
known as the Book of Martyrs, Several gross errors which bad 
appeared m the Latin version, and had been since exposed, were 
corrected in this edition Its popularity was immense and signal 
The Marian persecution was sUil fresh in men’s minds, and thp 
graphic narrative intensified m its numerous readers the fierce 
hatred of Spam and of the Inquisition which was one of tlie 
master passions of the reign Nor w^as its influence transient. 
For generations the popular conception of Roman Catholicism 
was derived from its bitter pages. Its accuracy was immediately 
attacked by Catholic writers, notably in the Dialogt sex (1566;, 
nominally from the pen of Alan Cope, but m reality by Nicholas 
Harpsfield and by Robert Parsons in Three Conventions of 
England (1570) These criticisms induced Foxe to produce a 
second corrected edition, Ecclesiastical History, contayning the 
Actes and Monuments of things passed in every kynges tyme . . 
m 1570, a copy of which was ordered by Convocation to be 
pljjueci m every collegiate church Foxe based his accounts of 
the martyrs partly on authentic documents and reports of the 
trials, and on statements received direct from the friends pf 
the sufferers, but be was too hasty a worker and too violent a 
partisan to produce anything like a correct or impartial account 
of the mass of facts with which he had to deal. Anthony b 
Wood says that Foxe “ believed and reported all that was told 
lum, and there 1$ every reason to suppose that he was purposely 
misled, and continually deceived by those whose interest it was 
tp bring discredit on his work,” but he admits that the book is 
a monument of his industry, his laborious research and his 
sincere piety The gross blunders due to carelessness have 
often been exposed, and there is no doubt that Foxe was only 
too ready to believe evil of the Catholics, and he cannot always 
lie exonerated from the charge of wiiful falsification of evidence. 
It should, however, be remembered in his honour that his 
advocacy of religious toleration was for m advance of bis day 
He pleaded for the despised Putch Anabaptists, and remon- 
strated with John Knox on the rancour of his First Blast of the 
Trumpet Foxe was one of the earliest students of Anglo- 
Saxon, and he and Day published an edition of the Saxon 
gospels under the patronage of Archbishop Parker He died 
on the i8tb of April 15S7 and was bufried at St Giles’s, 
Cnpplegate. 

* Mated by Oponnus and Nicolaus Bryhnger The title is 
Rerum %n eccUsta gestarum . • . pars pnma^ %n qua prtmum de 
rebus per dftgham ft Scoltam gestis alque %n primis de horrenda fub 
Marta nuper regtna persecuUone narrmo contenetur^ 
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Ahitot his Latin tracts and sermons is given by Wong, and ^ers, 
some of which were never pnntedk .S^***’ ^ditio^ 

of the ActBS and Monuments appeared m Foxes lifetime The 
eighth edition (1641) cohtams a memoir of Foxe puroortmg to bo 
by his son Samuel, the MS« of which is in the British Museum (Laos- 
downe MS 388)*. Samuel Foxe's authorship is disputed, with much 
ahow of reason, by Dr S R Maitland in On the Memotfs of Fom$ 
ascribed to htsSon (1841) The best-known modem edition of the 
Martyrology is that (1837-X84T) by the Rev Stephen R Cattley, 
with an introductory life by Canon George Towtiaendk The nuincr* 
ous inaccuracies of this hie and the frequent errors of Foxo’s narra- 
tive were ex)ioaed by Dr Maitland m a iteries of tracts (1837-1842), 
collected (1841-1842) as Notes on the Contributions of the Fev George 
Townsend, M A, , to the New Kdttion of Fo^s Martyrology 
The criticism lavished on CatUey and Towwsend's edition led to a 
new one (1846*1849) under the same editorship A new text 
prepared by the Rev Joioah Pratt was issued (1870) m the ** Refor- 
mation Senes of the Church Historians of England, with a revised 
version of Townsend's Life and appendices giving copies of ongmal 
documents Later edition by W, Cnnton Berry (1907I 

Fbxe's papers are preserved m the Harleian ana Lansdowne 
collections in the British Mnseum Extracts from these were 
edited by J G Nichols for the Camden Society (tSsg) See also 
W Winters, Btographecal Notes on John Foxe (1870): James 
Gatrdner, History of the English Church in the Sixteenth Century 

FOICGLOVB^ a genus of biennial and perennial plants of tiie 
natural order Scroj^ularioccae The exununon or purple fodqgbve^ 



Foxglove (Digitalis purpmea)i, onC'third nat sixe 
!• CoioUa cut open showing the showing the thick axial pla- 

four stamens, rather more ceuta bearing numerous small 

than half nat sise seeds 

a. Unripe fruit cut lengthwise, 3 Ripe capsule split open 

putrpurgay is common in dry hilly pastures and rocky places 
and by road-sides m various parts of Europe ; it ranges m Great^ 
Britain from Cornwall and Kent to Oricney^ but it does not' 
occur m Shetland or in some of the eastern counties of Engla^. 


It nourishes best in siliceous soils, and is not found in the Jura 
and Swiss Alps, llie characters of the plant are as follows . 
stem erect, roundish, downy, leafy bebw, and from 18 m. to 
5 ft or more m height , leaves alternate, cvenate, rugose, ovate 
or elliptic oblong, and of a duU green, with the under surf^e 
downy and paler than the upper , radical leaves together with 
their stalks often a foot m le^th , root of numerous, slender, 
whitish fibres , flowers x}-3i in long, pendulous, on one side of 
die stem, purplish (Ttmson, and hairy and marked with eye-hke 
spots within ; segments of calyx ovate, acute, cleft to the base , 
corolla bell-shaped with a broadly two-hpped obtuse mouth, the 
upper hp entire or obscurtdy divided ; stamens four, two longer 
than the other two {dedynamous) , anthers yellow and bilobed ; 
capsule bivalved, ovate and pointed, and seeds numerous, 
small, oblong, pitted and of a pale brown As Parkinson re- 
marks of the plant, It flowreth sddome before July, and the 
seed as npe in August ” ; but it may occasionally be found m 
blossom as late as September. Many vonotms of the common 
foxglove have been raised by cultivation, with flowers varying 
m colour from white to deep rose and purple , in the variety 
ghsxtmoties the flowers are aimoxt regular, suggesting those of 
the cultivated gloxinia. Other species of foxglove with variously 
coloured flowers have been introduced into Bnlam fmm the 
continent of Europe. The fdants may be propagated by un- 
flowered oif'^iets from the roots, but being biennmls are best 
raised from seed. 

The foxglove, probably from folksi-glove, that is fairies’ glove, 
IS known by a great vanoty of popi^r names m Bntam. In 
the south of Scotland it is called bloody fingers , farther north, 
dead-men's-bells , and on the eastern borders, ladies' thimbles, 
wikl mercury and Scotch mercury In Ireland it is generailly 
known under the name of fairy thimble. Among its Welsh 
synonyms are mmyg^ellyllon (eives’ gloves), tnenyg y Uutymg 
(fox’s gloves), hysedd cochion (red fleers) and hysedd y cum 
(dog’s fingers). In France its designations are gamis de noire 
dame and doigts de la Vterge, The German name Fingerhut 
(thimble) suggested to Fuchs, in 1^2, the employment of the 
Latin adjective dtgttalis as a designation for the plant. Other 
species of foxglove or Digitalis although found in botanical 
collections are not generaily gjrwn. For mcdicmal uses see 
Digitalis. 

FOX INDIANS, the name, from one of tbcir clans, of an Algon- 
quian trilie, whose former range was central Wisconsin. They 
call themselves Muskwakiuk, red earth people. ’ Owing to 
heavy losses m their wars with the Ojibways and the French, 
they allied themselves with the Sauk tribe i^out 1780, the two 
tribes being now practically one 

FOX MOROILLO, SEBASTIAN (1526 ?-X559?), Spanish scholar 
and philosopher, was bom at Seville between 1526 and 1528 
About 1548 he studied at Louvain, and, following the example 
of the S^msh Jew, Judas Abarbanel, published commentanes 
on Plato and Aristotle m which he endeavoured to reconcile 
their tieaching. In 1359 he was appointed tutor to Don Carlos, 
son of Philip II , but did not live to take up the duties of the poflt, 
as he was lost at sea on his way to Spam. His most original 
work IS the De mitatione, seu de wformandt styh raiwne hhn 11. 
(1554X ^ dialogue m whidi the author and his brother take part 
under the pseudonyms of Caspar and Francisco Enuesia. Among 
FoxMoraUo’s other publications arc (i) In Toptca Ctceroms 
paraphrasis et scholia (1^50), (2) In Plaimts Ttniaeum earn- 
mentafii (1554); (3) Compendium eikices philosophiae ex PlaUme^ 
Ansiotele, dnsque philosophis colledum\ ( 4 ) De htstonae m- 
stituHon^ dialogue (1557). and (5) De naturae phtlosophta* 

He IS the subject ot an excellent monograpli by Urliano Gonsawx 
de Calle, SebasUdn Fox MorciUo estudio histdrico - crittco de sue 
doefrtnas (Madrid, 1903) 

FOY, MAXmiLlEN S^BASTIEN (1775-1825), French gOnenl 
and statesman, was bom at Ham m Picardy on the 3rd 
of February 1775 He was the son of an old soldier who had 
fought at Fontenoy and had become post-master of the town 
m which he lived. His father died m 1780, and his earlv instruc- 
tion was given by his mother, a woman of English origin and of 
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luperior ability. He continued his education at the college of 
Soissons; and thence passed at the age of fifteen to the artillery 
school of La F^re After eighteen months’ successful study he 
entered the army, served his first campaign in Flanders (1791-92), 
and was present at the battle of Jemmapes. He soon attained 
the rank of captain, and served successively under Dampierre, 
ourdim, Pichcgru and Houchard In 1794, m consequence of 
aving spoken freely against the violenc e of the extreme party 
at Pans, he was impnsoned by order of the commissioner of the 
Convention, Joseph Ixibon, at Cambray, but regained his liberty 
soon after the fall of Rol^spierre. He serv^ under Moreau 
in the campaigns of 1796 and 1797, distinguishing himself m 
many engagements The leisure which the treaty of Campo 
Formio gave him he devoted to the study of public law and 
modem history, attending the lectures of Christoph Wilhelm von 
Koch (i737~ifin), the famous professor of public law at Strass 
burg. He VI as recommended by Desaix to the notice of General 
Bonaparte, l)ut declined to serve on the staff of the Egyptian 
expedition In the campaign of Switzerland (1798) he dis* 
tmguished himself afresh, though he served only with the greatest 
reluctance against a people which possessed republican institu- 
tions In Mass^na’s brilliant campaign of 1799 Foy won the 
rank of chef de brigade. In the following year he served under 
Moncev m the Marengo campaign and afterwards m Tirol 

Foy^s republican principles caused him to oppose the gradual 
nse of Napoleon to the supreme power, and at tlie time of Moreau’s 
trial he escaped arrest only by joining the army m Holland 
Foy voted against the establishment of the empire, but the only 
penalty for his mdependence was a long delay before attammg 
the rank of general In 1806 he married a daughter of General 
Baraguay d’lliliiers In the following year he was sent to 
(Constantinople, and there took part m the defence of the Darda- 
nelles against ^e English fleet He was next sent to Portugal, 
and thenceforward he served in the Peninsular War from first 
to last Under Junot he won at last his rank of general of 
brigade, under Soult he held a command in the pursuit of Sir 
John Moore’s army, and under Mass^na he fought m the third 
invasion of Portugal (1810) Mass^na reposed the greatest 
confideme m Foy, and employed him after Busaco m a mission 
to the emperor Najxileon now made Foy’s acquaintance for the 
first time, and was so far impressed with his merits as to make 
him a general of division at once The part played by General 
Foy at the battle of Salamanca won him new laurels, but above 
all he distinguished himself when the disaster of Vittoria had 
broken the spirit of the army Foy rose to the occasion , his 
resistance in the Pyrent*es was steady and su( ccssful, and only 
a wound (at first thought mortal) which he received at Orthez 
prevented him from keeping the field to the last At the first 
restoration of the Bourbons he received the grand cross of the 
Legion of Honour and a command, and on the return of Napoleon 
from Elba he declined to join him until the king had fled from the 
country He held a divisional command in the Waterloo 
campaign, and at Waterloo was again severely wounded at the 
head of his di\ ision (see Waterloo Campaign) After the second 
restoration he returned to civil life, devoting his energies for a 
time to his projected history of the Peninsular War, and in 1819 
was elected to the chamber of deputies For this position his 
experience and his studies had especially fitted him, and by his 
first speech he gained a commanding place in the chamber, 
which he never lost, his clear, manly eloquence being always 
employed on the side of the liberal principles of 1789. In 1823 
he made a powerful protest against French intervention in Spam, 
and after the dissolution of 1824 he was re-elected for three 
constituencies He died at Pans on the 28th of November 1825, 
and his funeral was attended, it is said, by 100,000 persons 
Ills early death was regarded by all as a national calamity. His 
family was provided for by a general subscription. 

The Hisiotre de la guerre de la Peninsula sous Napolion was pub- 
lished from his notes, m 1827, and a collection of his speeches (with 
memoir l>v lissot) appeared m i8a6 soon after his death See 
L.uisin, Vie mtUiatre. pohHque, , du gin 4 ral Foy, Vidal, Vte 
milUatre et pohitque au gMral Foy 


FRAA8, KARL NIKOLAS (X810-X875), German botanist and 
amicultunst, was bom at Rattelsdorf, near Bamberg, on the 8th 
of September z8io. After receiving his preliminary education at 
the gymnasium of Bamberg, he m 1830 entered the umversity of 
Munich, where he tc^k his doctor’s degree m 1834 Having 
devoted great attention to the study of botany, he went to 
Athens in 1835 as inspector of the court garden , and m April 
1S36 he became professor of botany at the university. In 1S42 
he returned to Germany and became teacher at the central 
agncultural school at Schleissheim. In 1847 he was appointed 
professor of agriculture at Munich, and in 1851 director of the 
central veterinary college For many years he was secretary 
of the Agncultural Society of Bavaria, but resigned in 1861 He 
died at his estate of Neufreimann, near Munich, on the 9th of 
November 1875 

His pnncip^ works arc 'RorapiKijs (Athens, 1835), 

Synopsis florae classtcae (Munich, 1845) • Kltma und Pftanzenwelt tn 
der Zeit (Landsh , 1847), Htslor -encvkloJydU, Grundnss der Land'- 
wirthschaftslehra (Stuttgart, 1848) , Creschtihle der Landmrthschaft 
(Prague, 1851) , Die Schule des Landbaties (Munich, 1852) , Baierns 
ktnderrassen (Munich, 1853), Die hunsthche Ftscherzeugung 
(Munich, 1854) , Die Natur der Landwnthsrhaft (Munich, 1857) . 
Buck der Natur fur Landwirthe (Municli, i860) , Dte Aekerbaukrtsen 
und thre Heilmittel (Munich, 1866) , Das Wurzellehen der Culture 
pflanzen (Berlin, 1872) , and Geschtchte der Landbau und Forslxvtssen- 
schaft sett dem Jahrh (Munich, 1865) He also founded and 
edited a weekly agricultural paper, the Schranne 

FRACASTORO [Fracastorius], GIROLAMO [Hieronymus] 
(1483-1^53), Italian physician and poet, was bom at Verona in 
1483 It IS related of him that at his birth his lips adhered so 
closely that a surgeon was obliged to divide them with his in- 
cision knife, and that during his infancy his mother was killed by 
lightning, while he, though in her arms at the moment, escaped 
unhurt Pracastoro became eminently skilled, not only in 
medicine and belles-lettres, but m most arts and sciences He 
studied at Padua, and became professor of philosophy there in 
1 302, afterwards practising as a physician in Verona It was by 
Ills advice that Pope Paul III , on account of the prevalence of a 
contagious distemper, removed the council of Trent to Bologna 
He was the author of many works, both poetical and medical, 
and was intimately acquainted with Cardinal Bembo, Julius 
Scaliger, Gianbattista Ramusio {q v ), and most of the great men 
of his time In 1317, when the builders of the citadel of San 
Felice (Verona) found fossil mussels in the rocks, Pracastoro was 
coiLsulted about the marvel, and he took the same view — follow- 
ing Leonardo da Vinci, but very advanced for those days — that 
they were the remains of animals once capable of living in the 
hicaiity He died of apoplexy at Casi, near Verona, on the 8lh 
of August 1 553 , and m 1559 tlic town of Verona erected a statue 
in his honour 

Ihe pimcipdl work of Fracastoro is a kind of medical poem 
entitled Svphtlidts, siue Morht Galhct, Itbrt ires (Vurona, 15^0), 
which has bun often reprinted and also translated into French 
and Italian Among his other works (all published at Venict.) arc 
De vim temperatura (1534), Homocentricorum (1535), De svm- 
patha et antipathia reruni (1546), and De contagtombus (i54<^) 
Hi^ complete works were published at Venice m 1555, and lus 
poetical productions were collected and printed at l*adiia m 1728 

FRAGONARD, JBAN-HONORR (X732-1806), French painter, 
was born at (irasse, the son of a glover He was articled to a 
Pans notary when his father’s circumstances became straitened 
through unsuccessful speculations, but he showed suth talent 
and inclination for art that he was taken at the age of eighteen to 
Boucher, who, recognizing the youth’s rare gifts but disinclined 
to waste his time with one so inexperienced, sent him to Chardm’s 
atelter Fragonard studied for six months under the great 
lumimst, and then returned more fully equipped to Boucher, 
whose style he soon acquired so completely that the master 
entrusted him with the execution of replicas of his pamtmgs 
Though not a pupil of the Academy, Fragonard gained the Pnx 
de Rome in 1752 with a painting of “ Jeroboam sacrificing to the 
Idols,” but before proceeding to Rome he continued to study for 
three years under Van Ix)o In the year preceding his departure 
he painted the “ Christ washing the Feet of the Apostles ” now 
at Grasse cathedral In 1755 he took up his abode at the French 
Academy in Rome, then presided over by Natoire There he 
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benefited from the study oi the old masters whom he was set to 
copy--always remembering Boucher’s parting advice not to 
Raphael and Michelangelo too senously. He successively 
passed through the studios of masters as widely different m their 
aims and technique as Chardin, Boucher, Van Loo and Natoire, 
and a summer sojourn at the Villa d’Este in the company of the 
abb6 de Saint-Non, who engraved many of Fragonard’s studies of 
these entrancing gardens, did more towards forming his personal 
style than all the training at the various schools. It was in these 
romantic gardens, with their fountains, grottos, temples and 
terraces, that he conceived the dreams which he was subsequently 
to embody in his art Added to this influence was the deep 
impression made upon his mind by the florid sumptuousness of 
Tiepolo, whose works he had an opportunity of studying m 
Venice before he returned to Paris m 1761. In 1765 his Cor6sus 
et Callirhoe ” secured his admission to the Academy. It was made 
the subject of a pompous eulogy by Diderot, and was bought by 
the king, who had it reproduced at the Gobelins factory Hither- 
to Fragonard had hesitated between religious, classic and other 
subjects , but now the demand of the wealthy art patrons of 
Louis XV.’s pleasure-loving and licentious court turned him 
definitely towards those scenes of love and voluptuousness with 
which his name will ever be associated, and which are only made 
acceptable by the tender beauty of his colour and the virtuosity 
of his facile brushwork — such works as the “ Serment d’amour ” 
(Love Vow), “ Le Verrou ” (The Bolt), “ La Culbute ” (The 
Tumble), “ La Chemise enlev6e ” (The Shift Withdrawn), and 
“ The Swing ” (Wallace collection), and his decorations for the 
apartments of Mme du Barry and the dancer Mane Guimard 

The Revolution made an end to the ancien regime, and Fra- 
gonard, who was so closely allied to its representatives, left Pans 
m 1793 and found shelter in the house of his friend Maubert at 
Grasse, which he decorated with tlie senes of decorative panels 
known as the “Roman d’amour de la jeunesse,” onginally 
painted for Mme du Barry’s pavilion at Louvreciennes The 
panels in recent years came into the possession of Mr Picrpont 
Morgan Fragonard returned to Pans early m the 19th cen- 
tury, where he died in 1806, neglected and almost forgotten 
For half a century or more he was so completely ignored that 
Lubke, m his history of art (1873), omits the very mention of his 
name But within the last thirty years he has regained the posi- 
tion among the masters of painting to which he is entitled by his 
genius If the appreciation of his art by the modern collector 
can be expressed in figures, it is significant that the small and 
sketchy “ Billet Doux,” which appeared at the Cromer sale m 
Pans m 1905 and was subsequently exhibited by Messrs Duvcen 
in London (1906), realized close on £19,000 at the Hotel Drouot. 

Besides the works already mentioned, there are four important 
pictures by Fragonard in the Wallace collection . “ The foun- 
tain of Love,” “ The Schoolmistress,” “ A Lady carving her 
Name on a Tree” (usually known as “ Lc Chiffre d’amour ”) 
and “ The Fair-haired Child ” The Louvre contains thirteen 
examples of his art, among them the “ Cor^sus,” “ The Sleeping 
Bacchante,” “ The Shift Withdrawn,” “ The Bathers,” “ The 
Shepherd’s Hour ” (“ L’Heure du beiger ”), and “ Inspiration,” 
Other works are in the museums of Lille, Besan9on, Rouen, 
Tours, Nantes, Avignon, Amiens, Grenoble, Nancy, Orleans, 
Marseilles, &c , as well as at Chantilly. Some of Fragonard’s 
finest work is in the private collections of the Rothschild family 
m London and Pans. 

See R Portalis, Fragonard (Pans, 1899), fully illustrated ; Felix 
Naquet, Fragonard (Pans, 1890) , Virgtle Joaz, hragonard — mmurs 
du XVIIF Slide (Pans, 1901), E. and J de Goncourt, UArt du 
dtx-huiHime stide-~Fragonard (Pans, 1883) (P G K ) 

FRAHN, CHRISTIAN MARTIN (1782-1851), German numis- 
matist and historian, was bom at Rostock. He began his 
Oriental studies under Tychsen at the university of Rostock, and 
afterwards prosecuted them at Gottingen and Tubingen. He 
became a Latin master in Pestalozzi’s famous institute in 2804, 
returned home in 1806, and m the followii^ year was chosen tp 
fill the chair of Oriental languages in the Russian university of I 
Kazan. Though m 18x5 be was invited to succeed lychsen at 


Rostock, he preferred to go to St Petersburg, where he became 
director of the Asiatic museum and councillor of state. He died 
at St Petersburg. 

Fnihn wrote over 150 works Among the more important are 
Numophylactutn orteniaie Poioitanum (1813) . numorum Brdgharx- 
corum fonte antv^uisstmo (1816) , Das muhammedanische MUnz 
kabtnet des astaitseken Museum der hatserl Akademte der Wtssen- 
schaften zu St Petersburg (1821) ; Numt cufict ex varus musets selecH 
(1823) , Xohee d'une centaine d*ouvrages arabes^ , qut manquent 
en grande partte aux bthltoikiques de I'Lurope (1834) , and Nova 
supplementa ad recenstonem Num Muham A tad Imp Sa Petro- 
politanae (1853) Hts description of some medals struck by the 
Samanid and Bomd prmces (1804) was composed m Arabic because 
he had no Latin types 

FRAME, a word employed m many different senses, signifying 
something joined together or shaped It is derived ultimately 
from OE from, from, in its primaiy meaning “forward.” 
In constructional work it connotes the union of pieces of wood, 
metal or other material for purposes of enclosure as in the case 
of a picture or mirror frame Frames intended for these uses 
are of great artistic interest but comparatively modem origin 
There is no record of their existence earlier than the i6th century, 
but the decorative opportunities which they afforded caused 
speedy popularity in an artistic age, and the Renaissance found 
in the picture frame a rich and attractive means of expression 
The impulses which made frames beautiful have long been ex- 
tinct or dormant, but fine work was produced in sucli profusion 
that great numbers of examples are still extant Frames for 
pictures or mirrors are usually square, oblong, round or oval, 
and, although they have usu^ly been made of wood or com- 
position overlaid upon wood, the richest and most costly 
materials have often been used Ebony, ivory and tortoiseshell , 
crystal, amber and mother-of-pearl , lacquer, gold and silver, 
and almost every other metal have been employed for this 
purpose The domestic frame has in fact varied from the 
simplest and cheapest form of a plain wooden mouldmg to the 
most richly carved examples The introduction in the I7tli 
century of larger sheets of glass gave the art of frame-making 
a great essor, and in the i8th century the increased demand 
for frames, caused chiefly by the introduction of cheaper forms 
of mirrors, led to the invention of a composition which could 
be readily moulded into stereotyped patterns and gilded This 
was eventually the deathblow of the artistic frame, and since 
the use of composition moulding became normal, no important 
school of wood-carving has turned its attention to frames The 
carvers of the Renaissance, and down to the middle of tlie 
i8th century, produced work which was often of the greatest 
beauty and elegance In England nothing comparable to that 
of Grinling Gib^bons and his school has since been produced 
Chippendale was a great frame maker, but he not only had 
recourse to composition, but his designs were often extravagantly 
rococo. Even in France there has been no return of the great 
days when Oeben enclosed the looking-glasses which mirrored 
the Pompadour in frames that were among the choicest work 
of a gor^ous and artificial age In the decoration of frames 
as in so many other respects France largely followed the fashions 
of Italy, which throughout the 16th and 17th centuries produced 
the most elaborate and grandiose, the richest and most palatial, 
of the mirror frames that have come down to us English art 
in this respect was less exotic and more restrained, and many 
of the mirrors of the x8th century received frames the grace 
and simphcity of which have ensured their constant reproduction 
even to our own day. 

FRAMINGHAM, a township of Middlesex county, Massa- 
chuseti-s, U.S A , having an area of 27 sq. m. of hilly surface, 
dotted with lakes and ponds Pop. (1890) 9239 , (1900) 11,302, 
of whom 2391 were foreign bom; (census, 1910) 12,948 
It is served by the Boston & Albany, and the New Vork, New 
Haven & Hartford railways Included withm the township 
are three villages, Framingham Center, Saxonville and South 
Framingham, the last being much the most important Framing- 
ham Academy was established in 1792, and in 1851 became a jiart 
of die public school system. A state normal school (the first 
normal school m the Umted States, established at t^xington 
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HI rmnoved to Newton in 1844 And to Framingham in 185^) 

is situii^cd here ; and near South Framingham^ in the township 
of Sherborn^ is the state reformatory prison for women South 
FVaminghom has large mannfactorjes of paper tags^ shoes> 
boilers^ carriage wheels and leather board, formerly straw 
braid and bonnets were the principal nmnufacturear Saxonville 
manufactures worsted doth. The value of the township’s fac- 
tory products increased from $3,007,301 m 1900 to $4^*73,579 
1905, or 38*8 %. Framingham was Arst settled about 1640^ and 
WHS named in honour of the English home i(Fiaxnlmgham) of 
Goeemor Thomas Danforth (t6t9^t6qg), to Whom the land once 
belonged In 1700 it was incorporated as a township. The “old 
Cbnnecticut path,” the Boston-to-Wopcester ttrmpifce, was im- 
portant to the early fortunes of Frommgham Center, while the 
Boston 8 c Worcester raflsray <1834) made the greater fortune of 
South Framingham 

See J. Ttitiple, Hisiory of Framtngkam . « • 1640 •• 18^ 
(Ftamtaffham, 1887) 

PRAMUlltlHAM, a market town in the Eye parliamentary 
division of Suffolk, 91 m N E. from London by a branch <rf 
the Great Eastern railway Pop. (X901) 35^6. The church of 
St Michael is a fine Petpendicu!ar and Decorated building of 
black flint, surmounted by a tower 96 ft high. In the anterior 
there are a number of interesting monuments, a mong winch the 
most noticeable arc those of Thomas Howard, 3ro duke of 
Norfolk, ahd of Henry Howard, the famous emi of Surrey, 
who was licheadiHi by Henry VII 1 . The castle forms a picturesque 
ruin, consisting of the outer walls 44 ft high and 8 ft thick, 
11 towers about 58 ft high, a gateway and some outworks. 
About half a luHe from the town is the Albert Memorial Middle 
Class fbllege, opened in 1865, and capable of accommodating 
^0 boys. A bronze statue of the Prince Consort by Joseph 
Durham adorns the front terrace 

Frandingham ^Frcndlingham, Pramalingaham) m early Saxon 
times was probably the site of a fortified earthwork to which 
St Edmund the Martyr is said to have fled from the Danes m 
S70. The Danes captured the stronghold after the escape of 
die king, but it was won back in 921, and remained in the Imnds 
of the crown, passing to William I at the Conquest Heniy 1 
m 1100 granted it to Roger Bigod, who m all probability raised 
the first masonry castle Hugh, son of Roger, created earl of 
Norfolk m 1141, succeeded his father, and the manor and castle 
remained m the Bigod family until 1306, when in default of 
heirs It reverted to the crown, and was granted by Edward II 
to his half-brother Thomas de Brotherton, created carl of 
Norfolk in 1312 On an account roll of Framlingham Castle 
of 1324 there is an entry of “ rent received from the borough,” 
also of “ rent from those living outside the borough,” and in 
all probability biirghal nghts had existed at a much earlier 
date, when the town had grown into some importance under the 
shelter of the castle Town and castle followed the vicissitudes 
of the dukedom of Norfolk, passing to the crown m 1405, and 
being alternately restored and forfeited by Henry V , Richard 
HI , Hciiiy Vlf , Edward VI., Mary, Elizabeth and James I , 
and finally sold in 1635 to Sir Robert Hitcham, who left it m 
1636 to the master and fellows of Pembroke Hall, Cambridge 

In the account roll above mentioned reference is made to a fair 
and a market, but no early grant of either is to be found. In 
Ijg 2 two annual fairs were held, one on Whit Monday, the 
other on the loth of October ; and a market was held every 
Saturdav The market day is still Saturday, but the fairs 
arc discontinued. 

See Robert Hawe^ Hiitorv of Framhngham in ikv County of 
Suffolk, edited ’by JK Loder (Woodbndge, 1798) 

FKANC, a French coin current at different periods and of 
varying values The first com so called was one strode m gold 
by John II of France in 1360 On it was the legend Johannes 
Dei fracta Prancorum rex; hence, it is said, the name. It 
also bore an effigy of King John on horseback, from which 
It was called a franc & cheval, to distinguish it from another 
som of the same value, issued by Charles V., on which the king 
wa^ represented standing upright under a Gothic dais; this 


com was termed a AsacomitdisappsaFadafterIhe 
Mign of Ghairles VL, but the naime contuiued to be used as an 
equivalent for the Iton tonfnmSf which waa worth twenty solo. 
F^ch writers would speak without *tatine(tioii of to xnany 
livres or so many francs, so long as the som mentioned was an 
even sum ; otherwise livre was the correct tenn, thus “ trots 
Uvres ” or “ trots francs,** but “ tfois Uvres ctnq sols ” In 1795 
the hvre was lega% converted into the tranc, at the rate of 81 
hvres to 80 francs, the silver franc being made to weigh exactly 
five grammes. The franc is now the unit of the monetary system 
and also the money of account m France, as well as in Bdgium 
and Switzerland. In Italy the ei^uifvaleAt is the lira, and m 
Greece the drachma. Ibe franc is ‘divided into 100 centimes, 
the lira into zoo centesimi and the drachma into too lepta. 
Gold 18 now the standard, the coins m common use being ten 
and twenty franc pieces. The twenty franc gold piece weighs 
6*4516 grammes, *900 fine. The sdver coins are five, two, 
one, and half franc pieces The five franc silvcnr piece weighs 
15 ^ammes, *900 fine, while the franc piece weighs 5 grammes, 
*835 fine. See also Monsv. 

FRANQAIS, AUTOIMB, Cbmrr (1756^x836), better known as 
FftA'Kf A1S or Nantes, French politician and author, was bora 
at Beanrepaare, in the department of Is^e. In 1791 he was 
elected to the legislative assembly by the department of Lcnre 
Inf6neure, and was noted for his violent attacks upon the farmers 
general, the pope and the priests ; but he was not re-elected to 
the Convention Durmg the Terror, as he had *bebnged to the 
Girondin party, he was oMiged to s^ safety in the mountams 
In 1798 he was elected to the council of Five Hundred by the 
department of Is^re, and beoame one of its secretaries , and in 
the fofiowmg year he voted against the Directory He took o£&ce 
under the consulate as prefect of Charente Inf6neure, rose to 
be a member of tlie council of state, and in 1804 obtained the 
important post of director-general of the mdirect taxes (draits 
r^tnm) The value of his serviccE was recognized by the titles of 
count of the empire and grand officer of tl^ Legion of Honour. 
On the second restoration he retired into private life ; but from 
i8tQ to 1823 he was representative of the department of Isdre, 
and after the J uly revolution he was made a peer of France He 
died at Pans on the 7th of March 1836 

Fraticais wrote a mimbor of works, but his name is more likely 
to Iw ]ireseived ?>y the eulogies of the literary men to whom he 
aiforded protection and assistance 11 is suihxuent to niimtion 
Le Manuscrit d 9 feu M Jirdme (1823) . Fecueil dt fadatses compost 
snr la montagne d Vu^age des habitants de la plaine (1826) , Voyage 
inns la valUe des ongimux (1628) , Tableau de la vie furale, ou 
Va^cuUim enseignte d'une maniire dramatigue (1829) 

FRAfICIAlS, FRANQOlfi LOUIS (1814-1897), French painter, 
wfts bom at Plomhi^res (Vosges), and, on attaining the age of 
fifteen, was placed as offlce-b^ with a bookseller After a few 
years of hard struggle, durmg which he made a precarious Imng 
by drawing on stone and designing woodcut vignettes for book 
iWustraticm, he studied painting under Gigoux, and subsequently 
under ( orot, whose influence remained decisive upon Fran9ais’s 
style of landscape painting He generally found his subjects m 
the ncighboFurhood of Pans, and though he never rivalled his 
itt'tster m lightness ©f toudh and in the lyric poetry which is the 
pnwcipal charm of Corot’s work, he is still count^ among the 
leading landseapie painters of his countiy and penod. He ex- 
hjNted first at the Salon in r837 and was elected to the Acad6mie 
des Beaux-Arts in 1890 Comparatively few of his pictures are 
to be found in pubhc galleries, but h» paintmg of “ An Italian 
Sunset ” is at tbe Luxembourg Museum in Pans Other works 
of importance are “ Daphnis et Chlo6 ” (1872), “ Bas Meudon ” 
“ Orpheus ” (1863), “ Le Bois sacrl (1S64), “ Le Lac 
deN6mi”(i868). 

FRANUAmU, CqARLBS BLME (1805-1876), Ang^O- 
Italian cook, was born in London, of Italian extraction, in 1^5, 
and was educated in France, where he studied the art of cookery. 
Coming to England, he was employed successively by vanous 
noblemen, subsequently becoming manager of Crockford’s club. 
He left Crockford's to become chief cook to Queen Victoria, 
and afterwards he was chef at the Reform Gub. He wOs the 
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ajuttior of TJif Modem ^ook (184s), which has sihec been l&e- 

3 ue«^ npuMlshodl of a ftam Cookery Book for Ote Worhmg 
lasyes (1861), Mvd of Soyd Foreign Con- 

jifcHtnery Bade (i86»). Btwicatelh died at Eastbomne o^ the 
d August 1876. 

FlUMOAVaLA FOXTANA. a town and episcopal 9^ of 
ApuHa, Italy, ih the province of Lecce, 22 m, by raft E by N 
gf Taranto, 480 ft. above seadevd. Pop. (190,1) 17,759 (toiwn) ; 
40,5110 (commune). It is in a fine situation, and has a massive 
Square castle of the Umperiali family, to whom, with Oria, it 
4ras sold by S. Cario Borromeo in the i6th century for 40,000 
ounces of gold, which he distributed in one day to the poor 
FRANCS, ANATOLR (1844- ), Frendh critic, essayist and 

novtlist (whose real name was Jacques Anatole Thibault), was 
bom tn Pans on the J6th of Apnl 1844 His father was a book- 
Siellehr, one of the last of the bwksellers, if we are to believe the 
(^ncourts, into whose establishment men came, not merely to 
Order and buy, but to dip, and turn over pages and discuss As 
a child he used to listen to the nightly talks on hterary subjects 
which took place in his father’s shop Nurtured m an atmosphere 
so eiisentially bookish, he turned naturally to hteraUire in 1868 
his first work appeal^, a study of Alfred de Vigny, followed 
In 1873 ^ volume of verse, Les Poemes dares, dedicated to 

Leconte de Lisle, and, as such a dedication suggests, an outcome 
Of the Parnassian ” movement j and yet another volume of 
verse appeared in 1876, Noces connthiennes. But the poems 
in these volumes, though unmistakably the work of a man of 
|reat hterary skill and cultured taste, are scarcely the poems 
of a man with whom verse is the highest form of expression 
He was to find his richest vein in prose. He himself, avowing 
his preference for a simple, or seemingly simple, style as compared 
with the arttsHc style, vaunted by the Goncourts— -a style com- 

! >ounded of neologisms and “ rare ” epithets, and startling 
orms of expression--observes . ** A simple style 1$ like white 
light It IS complex, but not to outward seeming In language, 
a beautiful and desirable simplicity is but an appearance, and 
results only from the good order and sovereign economy of the 
various parts of speech ” And thus one may say of his own style 
that Its beautiful translucency is the result of many qualities — 
felicity, grace, the harmonious grouping of words, a perfect 
measure. Anatole France is a sceptic. The essence of his 
philosophy, if a spirit so light, evanescent, elusive, can be said 
to have a philosophy, is doubt He is a doubter in religion, 
metaphysics, morals, politics, aesthetics, science — ^a most genial 
and kindly doubter, and not at all without doubts even as to his 
own negative conclusions Sometimes his doubts are expressed 
in his own person— as in the Jardtn d'eptcure (1894) from which 
the above extracts are taken, or Le Ltvre de men anii (1885), 
which may be accepted, perhapsi, as partly autobiographical , 
sometimes, as in La Roitsserie de la reine P Manque {1893) and 
Les Optmons de M Jerome Coi^nard (1893), or UOrme du matl 
(1897), Le Mavnequtn rf’osier (1807), VAnneau d^amithyste (1899), 
and M Bergeref d Pans (1901), he entrusts the expression of 
his opinions, dramatically, to some fictitious character — the 
abb6 Coignard, for instance, projecting, as it were, from the 
i8th century some very effective criticisms on the popular 
political theories of contemporary France— or the M Bergeret 
of the four last-named hovels, which were published with the 
^Uective title of Htsiotre contemporatne Hus senes deals 
with some modem problems, and particularly, in VAnnem 
d'amethyste and M Bergeret d Pans, with the humours and follies 
pf the artti-Dreyfusards. AD this makes a piquant combmation. 
Neither should reference be omitted to ms Cnm de SyTxesire 
Bonnard (x88t), crowned by the Institute, nor to works more 
■distinctly of fan^, subh as BeHUhasar (1889), the story of one of 
the Ma^ or ThdUs (1890), the story pf ah actxbss and bourtcjsan 
•of Alexandria, whom a hermit converts, but with the lost pf 
has own soul. His ironic oomedyi Cftmnquilnlk (K/enai$saiice 
theatre, 1903), was founded on his novel (1902) of the same year. 
His more recent work indiidles Me ah^elewsal Vte de Jeanna 
4 *As^ (i ^) , bis pungent, satire the Ite d^s pengutns (1908) ; 
4Uid a volume of stones, Les Sept Femmes de la 


3 bitty as Tie "bears his erudiiion, Tt is very real and exteii^vei 
IS notaNiy ehown m his UliU^ation of modern a<r€hae<^ical 
and hjstoricaf research in his fictiop (as in tlw stones m Bur una 
fierre hhm^ha) As a cntic— see the tie Uitiraire (1^8-1892)^, 
reprinted mainly f^pm Lo is graceful and apprecialjive. 

Academic in the best sense, he found a place m the French 
Academy, taking the seat vacated by Lessf^, and was reteued 
into that body on the 24ib of December i 80 . In the wSture 
Dreyfus he sided with M Zola. 

For Btodics of M Anatnle Fnwoo't talent neo Manrioe Bailres, 
Afiatdle Prance (1885) , Jules fjcmulltisa, Lee Contemporatne 
senes, 1886) . aud C Bmndcs, Anaiole France (1908) In igoS 
Frederic Chapman t>egan an edition of The works of Anatole jh ranee 
tn an Lngltsh translaiton (John Lane) 

FRANCE, a country of western Europe, situated between 
ji® 5' and 42® 20' N , and4® 42*^ W and 7® 39' E., It is hexagonal 
in form, being bounded N W, by the North Sea, the Strait of 
Dover (Pas de Calais) and the English Channel (ha Manche),^ 
W by the Atlantic Ocean, S W by Spain, S E by the Mediter 
ranean Sea, E by Italy, Switeeriand and Germany, N.E. by 
Germany, Luxemburg and Belgium From north to south its 
length is about 600 m , measured from Dunkirk to the Cej da 
Falga^res; its breadth from east to west ts 52^ m., from the 
Vosges to Cape Saint !Mathicu at the extremity of Brittany. 
The total area is estimated ^ at 207,170 sej m , including the 
island of Corsica, which comprises 3367 sq m The roast-lme 
of France extends for 384 m. on the Mediterranean, 700 on the 
North Sea, the Strait of Dover and the Channel, and 865 on the 
Atlantic. The country has the ad\antage of being separated 
from Its neighbours over tlxe great car part of its frontier by 
natural barriers of great strength, the Pyrenees forming a 
powerful bulwark on the south-west, the Alps on the south-east, 
and the Jura and the greater portion of the Vosges Mountains 
on the east. The frontier generally follows the crest line of these 
ranges, Germany possewics both slopes of the Vosges north 
of Mont Donon, from which point the nqrtlveaat boundary 13 
conventional and unprotected by nature 
France h gcogmphiridly remarkalile for its possession of gre^t 
natural and historical highways between the Mediterranean 
and the Atlantic Ocean. The one, following the depression 
between the centra] plateau and the eastern mountains by way 
of the valleys of the Rhdne and &a6ne, traverses the Cole d’Or 
hills and so gams the vaMev of the Seine , the other, skirtmg 
the southern base of the C'6vennes, rearh^ the ocean bv way of 
the Ganmne valley Another natural highway, iravdsmg the 
lowlands to the west of the central plateau, unites \1 \q Seme 
basm with that of the Garonne. 

Physiography, — A hne drawn from Bayonne through Agen, 
Poitiers, Troyes, Reims and Valenciennes divides the country 
roughly into two dissimilar physical regions — to the west and 
north-west a country of plains and low plateaus , m the centre, 
east and south-east a country of mountains and high plateaui 
with a nunimum elevation of 650 ft To the west of thi% line tha 
only highlands of imp<xrtEUice are the gramtic plateaus of Bnttany 
and the hills of Normandy and Perche, which, uniting with the 
plateatt of Beauce, separate the basins of the Seme and Loire, 1 he 
highest elevations of these ranges do not exceed i^oo ft The 
configuration of the region east of the dividing line is w idoly different. 
Its most sinking feature is the mountainous and eruiitive area 
known as the Massif Central, which covers south-central France 
The centxul ppmt of this huge tract is formod by the moUntams 
of Auwergne comprising the group of Contal, where the Plomb du 
Cantal attains 6096 ft , and that of Mont Dore, conlaiiung the 
Puy de Saney (8188 ft:), the cuhnmatmg pomt of the Ma<*8if, and to 
the north tke lesser elevations of the Monts D^ime On the west 
the downward slope is gradual by way of lofty xdateaus to the heights 
of Ltmousm and Marche and the tablo-lapd of Quercy, thence to 
the plains of Poitou, Anooumoui and Guleone On the east only 
river valirys divide tho Auveigne mountains from those of Fores 
and Margmdc, western spikrs of the C^vennes On the south the 
Aubeac mountEUne and the barren plateaus known as the Gausses 
intervene between them ahd the C6venhe$ The main range of the 
Ovennes (higheart point Mont Loe^re, 5584 ft ) sweeps in a wide 
curve from the granitic table-land of Mbrvan in the north along the 
right banks of the Sabne and Rhdne to the Montagne Noise m the 
Boufth, whede it is separated ffcbm the Pyreiieaa system by ^e nver 
Aude. On the south-western border of France the P ysenees incl ude 

^ By the glograpitqne ie Varm e. 
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several pccilcs over xo.ooo ft. within French territory , the highest 
elevation therein, the VignemcUt, in the centre of the range, reaches 
10,840 ft On the north their most noteworthy offshoots are, in the 
centre, the plateau of Lannemexan from which rivers radiate fanwise 
to join the Adour and Garonne , and m tlie east the Corbi^re 
On the south-eastern frontier the French Alps, which include Mont 
Blanc (15,800 ft ), and, more to the south, other summits over 
XX, 000 ft in height, cover Savoy and most of Dauphin^ and Provence, 
that IS to say, nearly the whole of France to the south and east of the 
Rhone North of that river the parallel chains of the Jura form an 
arc of a circle with its convexity towards the north-west In the 
southern and most elevated portion of the range there are several 
summits exceeding 5500 ft Separated from the Jura by the defile 
of Belfort (Trou6e de Belfort) the Vosges extend northward puallel 
to the course of the Rhine Their culminating pomts m Rrench 
territory, the Ballon d'Alsaco and the Hdhneck in the southern 
portion of the chain, reach 4100 ft and 4480 ft. The Vosges are 
buttressed on the west by the Faucilles, which curve southwards 
to meet the plateau of Langres, and by the plateaus of Haute- 


Marne, united to the Ardc nncs on the north-eastern frontier by the 
wooded highlands of Argonne 

Seaboara — The sliort of the Mediterranean men cling the Gulf of 
the Lion (Golfo du Lion) ^ from Cape Cerbera to Martigues is low- 
lying and unbroken, and characterized chiefly by lagoons separated 
from the sea by sand-dunes The coast, constantly cncioachmg on 
the sea by reason of the alluvium washed down by the ri\ers of the 
Pyrenees and C6vcnnes, is without important harl ours «-a\ mg that 
of Cette, itself contmuallv mvadwl by the sand Fast cf Martigues 
the coast is rocky and of greater altitude, and is broken b> proiecting 
capes (Couronne, Croisette, Sici6, the peninsula of (nens and Cape 
Antibes), and by deep guffs forming secure roadsteads such as those 
of Marseilles, which has the chief port in France, Toulon, with its 
great naval harbour, and Hy^es, to which may be added the Gulf of 
St Tropez 

Along the Atlantic coast from the mouth of the Adour to tho 

^ The etymology of this name (sometimes wrongly written Golfa 
de Lyon) is unknown* 
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esttiary (A the Gironde there stretches a monotonons hnc of sand- 
dunes bordered by lagoons on the land side, but towards the s(a 
liarbourless and unbroken save for the Bay of Arcachon To the 
north as far as the rocky point of St Gildas, sheltering the mouth 
of the Loire, the shore, often occupied by saJt marshes (marshes of 
Poilou and Brittany), is low-lying and hollowed by deep bays 
sheltered by large islands, those of Oldron and R6 lymg opposite 
the ports of Rochefort and La Rochelle, while Noirmoutier closes the 
Bay of Bourgneuf. 

Beyond the Loire estuary, on the north shore of which is the port 
of St Nazaire, the peninsula of Bnttany projects into the ocean and 
here begins the most rugged, wild and broken portion of tlie French 
scaboaro , the chief of innumerable indentations are, on the south 
the Gulf of Morbihan, which opens into a bay protected to the west 
by the narrow penmsula of Quiboron, the Bay of Lorient with the 
port of Lorient, and the Bay of Concarneau; on the west the 
dangerous Bay of Audicme and the Buy of Douarnencs separated 
from the spacious roadstead of Brest, with its important naval port, 
by the penmsula of Cnizon, and forming with it a great indentation 
slieltered by Cape St Matliieu on the north and by Cape Raz on the 
south , on the north, opening into the English Channel, the Morlaix 
roads, the of St Brieuc, the estuary of the Ranee, with the port 
of St Male and the Bay of St Michel Numerous small archipelagoes 
and islands, of which tlie chief are Belle lie, Groix and Ubhant, 
fi nlge the Breton coast North of the Bay of St Michel the penmsula 
of Cotentm. terminating in the promontories of Hague and Barfleur, 
juts north into the English Channel and closes the bay of tlie Some 
on the west Cherbourg, its chief harbour, hes on the noi thorn 
shore between the two promontories 'I'he great port of Lc Havie 
stands at the mouth of the Seine estuary, which opens into the bay 
of the Seme on the east North of that point a line ol high clifih, 
m which occur the ports of F6camp and Dieppe, stretches nearly to 
the saundy estuary of the Somme North oi that river the coa^t is 
low-lymg and bordered by sand-dunes, to which succeed on the 
Strait of Dover the chflfo m the neighbourhood of the port of 
Boulogne and the marshes and sand-aunes of Flanders, with the 
ports of Calais and Dunkirk, the latter the principal French port on 
the North Sea 

To the maritime ports mentioned above must be adde<l the 1 1 ver 
ports of Bayonne (on the Adour), Bordeaux (on the Garonne), Nantes 
(on the Loire), Kouen (on the Seme) On the whole, however, 
Prance is inadequately provided with natural harbours , her long 
tract of coast washed by the Atlantic and the Bay of Biscay has 
scare cly three or four good seaports, and those on the southern shore 
of the Channel form a striking contrast to the spacious maritime 
mitts on the English side 

litvefs —The greater part of the surface of France is divided 
between four principal and several secondary basins 

The basin of the lihdne, with tan area (m France) of about I5,ooo 
s<] m , covers eastern France from the Mediterranean to the Vosges, 
fiom the Cdvennes and the l^lateau de Langres to the crests of the 
]uia and the Alps Alone among French rivers, the Rhone, itself 
Alpine m character in its upper course, is partly fed by Alpine 
rivers (the Arve, the Isdre and the Durance) which have their floods in 
spimg at the melting of the snow, and arc maintained by glacier- 
water in summer I he Rhone, the source of which is m Mont St 
(iOthard, m Switzerland, enters France by the narrow dcflle of 
L'Ecluse, and has a somewhat meanderuig course, first flowing 
south, then nortli-west, and then west as far as Lyons, whence it 
runs straight Kouth till it leaches the Mediterranean, into which it 
disciiarges iLself by two principal branches, which form the delta 
or island of the Camargue The Am, the Saone (which rises m the 
Fciuiilles and m the lower part of its course skirting the remons of 
Brtsse and Domlxs, receives the Donbs and joins the Rhone at 
Lyons), the Ardtche and the Card are the affluents on the right, 
on the left it is joined by the Arvo, the Isdre, the Drome and the 
Durance The small independent river, the Var, drains that portion 
of the Alps which fringes Uio Mediterranean 

I he basin of the Garonne occupies south-western France with the 
excejition of the tracts covered by the secondary basins of the Adour, 
the Aude, the H^rault, the Orb and other smaller nvers, and the low- 
lying plain of the Landes, which is watered by numerous coast nvers, 
notably by tlie Leyre Its area is nearly 33,000 sq m , and extends 
from the Pyrenees to the uplands of Saintonge, P6ngord and Limousin. 
'Ihe Garonne nses in the valley of Aran (Spanish Pyrenees), enters 
France near Bagnives-de-Luchon, has first a north-west course, 
then bends to the north-east, and soon resumes its first direction 
Joining the Atlantic between Royan and the Pointe de Grave, 
opposite tower of Cordouan In the lower part of its course, 
from the Bec-d'Ambez. where it receives the Dordogne, it becomes 
considerably wider, and takes the name of Gironde The principal 
affluents are the An^ge, the Tam with the Aveyron and the Agout, 
the Lot and the Dordogne, winch descends from Mont Dore-les- 
Bams, and jp^ns the Garonne at Bec-d'Ambez, to form the Gironde 
Ail these amuents arc on the nght, and with the exception of the 
An>ge, which descends from the eastern Pyrenees, rise in the moun- 
tain^ of Auverme and the southern Gftvennes, tiieir sources often 
lying ck)se to those of the nvers of the and Rhone basins 
The Neste, a Pyrenean torrent, and the Save, the Gers and the Baise, 
nsing on the plateau of Laimemesan, are the prine^al left-hand 


^ tnbntanes of the Garonne North of the basin of the Garonne an 
Brea of over 3800 sq m. is watered by the secondary system of the 
Ch*ironte, which descends from Cheronnac (Haute-Vienne), traverses 
AijgouJeme and falls into the Atlantic near Rochefort Farther to 
11 k north a number of small nvers, the duel of which ib the Silvrc 
Ninrlaisc, drain the coast region to the south of the plateau of 
(>dtinc 

Thf basin of the Loire, with an area of about 47,000 sej m , 
mrlufics a groat part of central and western h ranee or nearly a 
quarter of the viliole country The Loire nses m Mont Gcrbier de 
lone, in the range of the Vivarais mountums, flows chu north to 
Nevers, then turns to the north-west as far as Orltans, in Iht neigh^ 
bourhood of which it separates the marshy region oi the Sologne 
(f V ) on the south from the wheat-growing region of Jkauct and the 
G&tinais on the north Below OrWns it takes its course towaids 
the south-ucst, and lastly from Saiimur runs west, till it reaches 
the Atlantic between Paimbceuf and bt Nazaire On the nght the 
Loire receives the waters of the turens, the Arroux, the Ni^vrc, the 
Maine (formed by the Mayenne and the Sarlhc with its affluent the 
Loir), and the Lrdre, which joins the Loire at Nantes , on tlie left, 
the Alher (which receives the Dorc and the Siouk), the Loire t, the 
Cher, the Indre, the Vienne with its affluent tlie Creuse, the Uhouet, 
and the S6vre-Nanlatso The penmsula of Bnttany and the coasts 
of Normandy on both sides or the Stine tstuary are watered by 
numerous independent streams Amongst these the ViUine, which 
passes Rennes and Redon, waters, with its tributaries, an area of 
a 200 sq m The Orne, which nses m the hills of Normandy and 
falls into the Channel below Caen, is of considerably less imjxirtance 
The basin of the Seme, though itb area of a little over )o,ooo sq m 
is smaller than that of any of the other mam systc ms, compris« s the 
finest network of navigable nvers in the country It is by far the 
most important basin of northern France, those of the Somme and 
Scheldt m the north-west tog<*ther covering less than 5000 sq m , 
those of the Me use and the Rhine in the nofth-east less than 7000 
sc| m. I he Seme descends from the Langres plateau, flows north- 
west down to M6rv, turns to the west, resumes its north-westerly 
direction at Monlcrcau, passes through Pans and Routii and dis- 
charges Itself into the Channel bi tween I c Havre and Honfleur 
Its affluents arc, on llie right, the Aube , the Marii'*, which joins the 
Seme at Charenton near Pans , the OLse, which has its source m 
Igium and is enlarged bv the Aisne , and the Epic , on the left 
the Yonne, the Lung, the tssonne, the Eure and the Rille 

Lakes — France has very few lakes The Lake of Geneva, which 
forms 32 m of the frontier, belongs to Switzerland Ihe most 
important hrench lolce is that of (»rand-Licu, between Nantes and 
Paimboeuf (Loire- In f^rieiire), which jiresents a surface of 17,300 
acres Ihcre m»iy^ also be mtntiontd the lakes of Bourget and 
Annecy (lioth in Savoy), St Point (Jura), l^aladiu (Iseri) and 
Nantua (Ain) ihe marshy districts of Sologne, Brenne, Landes 
and Dombes still contain laigc undramed tracts 1 he coa.sis present 
a number of maritime inlets, forming inland bays, which communicate 
with the sea by channels of greater or less width Some of these 
arc on the south-west coast, m the Landes, as ( arcans, Locanau, 
Biscarossc, Cazau Sangumet , but more are to be found m the houth 
and south-east, in Languedoc and Provence, as I.eucate, Sigean, 
Thau, Vaccarcs, Berre, &c Iheir want of depth prevents them 
from serv mg as roadsteads for shi)>ping, and they are useful chiefly 
for fishing or for the manufacture of bay-salt 

C hmate — The north and north-west of France l)ear a groat resem- 
blance, t>oth m temperature and produce, to the south ol Lngland, 
ram occurring frequently, and the country being consequently 
suited for pasture In the mterior the rams are less frequent, but 
when thev occur are far more heavy, so that there is much less 
difference in the annual rainfall there as compared with the rest oi 
the country than in the numlH^r of rainy days. The annual rainfall 
for the whole of France averages alxmt 32 in The piecipitation is 
greatest on the Atlantic seaboard and m the elevated regions of Uic 
mteiior It attains over 60 in m the basin of the Adour (71 m 
at the western extremity of the Pyrenees), and nearly as much in 
the Vosges, Morvan, Cevennes and parts of the central plateau 
Ihc zone of level country extending from Reims and Troyes to 
Angers and Poitiers, witli the exception of the Loire valley and the 
Bne, receives less than 24 m of rain annually (Paris about 23 m ), 
as also does the Mediterranean coast west of Marseilles Ihe pre- 
vailing winds, mild and humid, are west winds from the Atlantic , 
continental climatic influence makes itself felt in the east wind, 
which IS frequent in wmter and m the east of France, while the 
mi strain a viwnt wind from the nortli-west, is characteristic of the 
Meditorran *an region The local chmates of France may be grouped 
under the following seven designations . (1) Seejuan climate, char- 
acterizing the Seme basin and northern France, with a mean 
temperature of 50® F , the winters being cold, the summers mild , 
(2) Breton climate, with a mean temperature of 51 8® F , the winters 
being mild, tlie summers temperate, it is characterized by west 
and south-wesst wmds and frequent fine rains , (3) Girondin climate 
(characterizing Bordeaux, Agen, Pau, &c), having a mean of 
53 6® F , wnth mild winters and hot summers, the prevailmg wind 
is from the north-west, the average rainfall about 28 m » (4) 
Auvergne climate, comprising the Cevennes, central plateau, Cler- 
mont, Limoges and Rodez, mean temperature 51 *8 F , with cold 
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wtnilcr* and hot sammecs' , (5)^ Voagct chmate (comprshflAdhig i 
Epmal, M6zidrea and Nancy), having a mean of 48 2*" F , with long 
and aevore wintm and hot and ramy summers , (6) Rhone climate 
(experienced by Jjyoa», Chalon, Iddoon, Grenoble) mean tempera- 
ture ^1 F , with cold and wet wmteis and hot summers, the 
prevailing winds are north and south , (7) JViediterranean climate, 
ruling at Valence, Nimes, Nice and Marseilles, mean temperature, 
57 5^ h , with mild winters and hot and almost rainless summers 

Flora and Fauna — The flora of southern France and the Medi- 
terranean IS distmct from that of the rest of the country, which does 
not differ in vegetatuM from western Europe generally Fvergmens 
predominate m the south, where grow subtropucal plants such as 
the myrtle, arbutus, laurel, holm-oak, olive and fig , vanetios of 
the same kind are also found on the A^tiantio coast (as far north>as 
the Cotentin), where the humidity and mildness of the dunate 
favour their growth. The orange, date-palm and < eucalyptus have 
been acdimatued on tho coast of Provence and tlie Riviera. Other 
trees of southern Franco are the cork'^oak and tlie Aleppo and man- 
time pines In north and central FVanoe the duel trees are the oak, 
the .beech, rare south of the Loiro, and the hornbeam » less important 
varieties are the birch, poplar, ash, elm and walnut. The chestnut 
covers considerable areas in Limoutmand Blfieim . reainoun 

trees (firs, pines, larohoSj <&c ) form fine forests in the Vosges and 
Jura* 

The indigcfttOus fauna include the bear, now .very rare but still > 
found in tho Alps and Pyrenees, the woU, harbouring chiefly m the 1 
Cdvecines and Vosges, bnt m oontinually decreasing areas , the fox, 
marten, badger, weasel, otter, the beaver in the extreme south of the 
Rhone valley, and in the Alps the marmot ; the red deer> and roe 
(Itcv atre preserved m many ot the forests, and the wild boor isiound 
m sevenu districts , the chamois and wild ^at survive in the Pyiu^ > 
nees and Alfui Hares, rabbits and souirr^ are common Among > 
birds of prey may be mentioned tlie eagle and various species of hawk, 
and » among game-birds the partridge and pheasant The reptiles 
include the ringed-snake, slow-woim, viper and liasard (R. Tr ) 

Croolo^y —Many years ago it was pom ted out by £Ue de Beausnoirt 
and Dufrdnoy that thie Jurassic rocks of France form upon the map 
an incompletd figure of S Witliin tlie 'not them circle of the 8 ho 
the 'Mesosoicand '1 ertiary beds of the Pans basm, dmpmg inwards j 
within the southern circle he the ancient socks of the Central Plateau, 
from which the later beds dip outwardH Outside the northern circle 
he on the west the folded Palaeosoic rocks of Brittany, and on the 
north the Paloeosoic ntamf of the Ardennes. Outside the southem 
circle lie on thu west the Mesozme and Tertiary beds of the basm 
of the Garoime, with’ the l^renoea beyond, and on the east the 
Mesozoic and Tertiary beds of the valley of the Rhone, with tho 
Alps beyond 

In the geological history of Ftance there have been ' two great 
periods of folding since Archean times The first of these occurred 
towards the close of tlie Palaeozoic era, when a great mouxitaint 
system was raised in the north runumg approaomately from £ to W , 
and another chain arose in tho south, ruimiiig from S W« to N EL 
Of the former the remnants are now seen in Bnttony and tho 
Ardennes , of the latter the Cdvetmes and thie Montague Noire w» 
th© last traces visible on tho surface. Thetwwond great folding took, 
plaoe m 1 ertiary times’, and to it was due the final devotion of thoi* 
J ura and the Western Alps and of the Pyrenees^. No great moimtam > 
chain was ever raised by a single efiort, andiohiiiig went on to some < 
extent in other |>eriods besides those mentioned. There were, 
moreover, other and broader osciUatioiu which raised or lowered 
extensive areas without mneh crumpling of the strata, and to these 1 
aro due some of the most important breaks in the geologioal seriesc 

The oldest rocks, the fnesMies and schists of (the Archean period^ 
form nearly the whole ofthe Central Plateain, and are. aBo exposed 
in the axes of the folds m Brittanyi The Centnd .Fkatean.ihas 
probably been a land mass ever since this period, bnt the nest of the . 
coiwhry was flooded by the Polaeosoio sea. The earlier depestts 
of that sea now ns© to the surface in Brittany, the Ardennes, the 
Montagne Noire and the Cdvenoes, and in 4dl these regions they are 1 
intensely folded Towards theclose of the Palaeozoic era France had 

beoome a part of a great contmenit ; in the north the Coal Measures 
of the Boulonnais and the Nord were land down direct connexion 
with those of Belgium and Engismd, while an the Central Plateau 
the Cdai Measures were deposited in isolated and scattered basina 
The Permian and Trlasaio deposits were also, for the most part, of 
continental origin , but with’ the formatxm of the Rhaetic beds the 
sea again began to spread, and >throttghDut the greater part of the 
Jurassic period it covered nearly the whole of the coinitry except 
the Central Plateau, Brittany and the Ardeilnes Towards the end 
of Has period, however, during the •depomtioa of the Portiandian 
Sea again retreated; and in the early part of the Cretaceous 
period limited (ih FVance) to the catchment basins of the Saone 
and Rbdne— m the Paris basin tho contemporaneous deposits were 
chiefly ettt^nrme and were coirfined to the northern and eastern run 
Begmnihg wiifh the Aptian and Albmn the sea again gradually 
spt©^ over the oountry and attaixied its maximum in the early part 
of the Senortian opoch, when once more the ancient massifs of the 
( intral Plateau, Brittany and the' Ardennes, alone rose above the 
w es ^ There was itSlI, however, a well-marked difiference between 
the deposits of the ^fthern and soathsm farts oi Crimee, the 


former consistifig of cfaalki as in Eaglaad^ a«4jtho4at^of.aandstoaea ^ 
and limestones with Hippuntes During, the later part of f the 
Cretaceous period the sea gradually retesated and, left the whole 
countiy dry. 

Donng the Tertiary penod arms of thorsea spread into Franice— 
in the Pans basm from the north, m the basms of the Eoire and ,the 
Garonne, from the west, and in ike Rhdne urea from tho south. The 
changes, however, were too minwonS] and' complex to be dealt 
with here 

In France, as m Great Bntaan< voldanio evuptioas occurred dun% 
several of the Palsuoozoio penoos^ but dwug the Mesozoic era the 



country was free from outbursts, except iir the regions of the Alps 
and ;^renecs. In Tertiary times thrCentrai HUteou was the theatre 
of great volcanic activity from the Miocene to the Pleistoccno 
periods, and many of the volcanoes xemam' as nearly perfect cones 
to the present day The rocks are tnatmly basalts and andesrtes, 
together with trachytes and phonolites, and some of the basaltic 
flows are of enormous extent 

On the geology of France see thp classic EkpheaHon de la carta 
g^ologtque de la France (Pans, vol 1 1S4T, vol ii i848),by Dufrtnoy 
and i ifie de Beaumont , a more modem account, with full references, 
IS given by A de Lapparent, TraiU de gidogte (Paris, ^ 9 ^) ^ jj j 


Population 


The French nation is formed of many difierent' elements. 
Iberian influence 111 the south-west, Ligurian on the shores of 
the Mediterranean, Germanic immigrations from east of the 
Rhine and Scandinavian immigrations in the north-west have 
tended to pr^itce ethnographical diversities which lewe of 
intercommunication and other modem conditions have failed to 
oWiterate. The so-called Celtic type,, exemplified by mdividuak 
of rather less than^ average heigWinbrown-haired and brachy- 
cephalic, is the fundamental eluent in the nation peoples 
the region between the Seine and the Garonne'; in southem 
France a different type,, dolichop^pliah^:, short and ‘with black 
hair aad eyes, predominates. The tail, law -and 
mdividttah who are found to lhe^north-«tet^£.thO'Sei»fr and in 
Normandy appear to be nearer in rate to the SOandina'i^aft and 
Gennanic inva^Sj, a. ,tidl and darker typp with long f^e^s 
and aquiline noses occurs in some parts of Franche-Cppt^ ^d 
Champagne, the Vosges and>the Perdie^ From rthe Celts -has 
been derived the gay, brilliant and adventurous' 'temperam^ 
easdy wTed to toxtrewics of wd, ^epre3si^n, whi<jh 





m m il vflad .wrth. lopadiand hi^^h order, 

the hentage'from the Latin dw n i wnlw i w vMMi witii the industry, 
frug^ty and lave of the soil natural m an agncultural people 
go to np the national tharanter. The Bentons, who most 
neerly. n^resent the Ge)it», and- the. Basques, who inhabit 
parts 'of the 'we8teni'V«nsant>af ‘the Pyreneesj haive preserved 
their distinctive languages and icustoms, and are ethnically the 
most interesting sections of the. nation ; the Flemings of French 
Flanders where Flernwh is stiU<apoken ate-ailsoinicially distinct. 
The immigration of Belgians mto the northern departments and 
of Italians into those of the south-east exercise a constant 
modifyingtunduence on the local populations, 

During the 19th century the ^pulation of France 
inezeaaed to a leas extent than that of any other 
country (except Ireland) for which definite data exist, 
and dur^ the last twenty years of that period it 
was httle more thui stationa^, Tlte following table 
exhibits the rate of iniaraaee as mdicated by the 
censuses from 1876 to 1906. Ponulatian 
1876 .... 364(05,788 
1881 . - - 






In the quinquennial period X901-190S, out of the total 
number of burths the number of illegitimate fairtha to. every 
1000 inhabitants tras 2 o, as compared with 2*1 in the four 
preceding periods of hke duration 
In 1906 the number of foreigners m France was 1^009^x5 
as compared with 1^027^91 in 1896 and 1,11^,214 in 
The d^rtments with the largest population of foreigners 
were Nord (191,678), m which there is a large proportion 
of Belpans, wuches-du-Rhdne (123*407), Al^s-MarttimeB 
(93,554), Var (47#475), Italians being numerous in these three 
departments, Seme (153,647), Meurthe-et-Mosellc (44,595), Pae- 
de-Calais (21,436) and Ardennes (2z, 401). 

The following table gives the area m square miles of each of the eightynioven 
departments with its populaticm according to the census returns of 1886, S896 
and 1906 


1880 

1891 

189G 

1901 

1906 


37,672,048 
3g, 2*8, 903 
32»34«,948 
38,517,975 
38,961,943 

39^252,245 


Thus the rate of increase during the decade 1891- 
1901 was *16 %. whereas dtting the same Ppmd the 
population of mcreas^ ito8 %. The birth- 

rate mattkedly daveased during* the 19th centoiy; 
despaCe an mcrea’se ol popuiatioh between 1801 and 
1901 ammmtmg to 40 %, the numbler of births m 
the former was, 904,000, as against 857,900 in the 
lattisr year, the>< diminution being accompanied by 
a decrease in the lannual number of deaths ^ In 
the following table the decrease m births and deaths 
for the decennial periods during the thirty years 
ending 1900 are compared 

Btrths 

1871^-1886 w • • . 935, *000 or *5-4 per 1000 

i88ZH>ta90i<. • • • 909,ooo> I, 23'*o „ 

z8^Z'tZ90O • • • , 853/IPO ^ 22^4 ,, 

1817x^x880 • • , . 87D1980 or 231*7 pert.sooo>i 

188,1-1890 « • , • 841^700 „ 22 I I, 

1891-1900 . , . 829,000 „ 21 5 „ 

About two-thirds of the French departments, com- 
prising a large proportion of those situated m 
mountainous districts and in the basin of the Garonne, 
where the birth-rate is especially feeble, show a 
decrease in population. Those which show an in- 
crease usually possess large ccntresipf rindustiy andare 
already thickly populated, e.g Seme and Faswde-Calais. 
In most departments the principal cause of decrease 
of population is the attraction of gneat centres. The 
average density of population in ^ance is about 199 
to the square mile, thet tendency being for the kurge 
towns to inernase at the expense of thef small towns 
as well as tlie rural comnumities. ^ In 1901 37 % of the 
population lived in centres Qonitainingin0re thw 2000 
mnabitaitts, whereas in 1861 the proportion was cS %• 
Besides the industrial distncts the most thiclcly 
populated regions mclude the coast of the depart- 
ment of SeumJoffneure anid,Briitaoy>the wiae>gK>w- 
ing regiQB<«fi the Bordekis aad'the Biviem.* 

> In 1907 deaths WM« sup^nar in nanlMr to UiM by 

nearly 20,000 

“ 'fte foUowmg.'BlKt ebmjpnaas'tht thtee'inbBt densely- 
populated wd tiie three ibMt txmnkled depart- 

nenw to'InraiiiGe^ 


Departmonts. 


Seme . 
Nord , 

iRh6ne 


. 20,803 Ba^-Alpes • ’ « 42 

• » *30 HaatesrAf^ «• • m 

• . 77^ toK^ e « • • 64 


Am • 

Aisne 
Alher 

Alpes-Maritimes 
Asd^che • 

Ardennes . 

An&ge 
Aube • 

Aude • • 

Aveyron . 
Basses^Alpcei 
Basses^Pyr^n^es 
Belfort, Temtoire de 
Bouehes-du-Rhdne 
Calvados . 

Cantal 
Charente 
Charente-Inf6neure 
Cher • 

Corr^ee 
Corse (Corsica) 
Cotc-d*Or 
Cotes-du-Nord 
Creuse 
Deux^Sdvres 
Dordogne • 

Doobs • 

Dr6me 
Bure . 

EurD^etnlUiir 
Funst^ • 

Gard « « 

Gers . . 

Gironde e 
Haute^Daronne 
Haute-Loirc 
Haute-Mame 
Hatit^s-AIpes 
Ksute-Saone 
Haute^Savoie 
lfiuites^iyr^n6es 
Haute-Vienne 
HArault . 
Ille-et-¥flaiiie 
Imdre 

Indre*et*Loire 
Is^re • 


Jura 

Lan 


tnd6S • 
Loit>4el<»CliQr 
Loire « 

Loire-Inf^rieure 
Loiret 
Lot . . 

Lot-et;*<»ar9nne 
Loe^rw • 
MamMt^Lbire 
Manehe • 

Mam«i • 
Mayentie ^ • 
Meiwthe*eGMoselle 
Meuse • 
McsFbihan . 

N^vie % 

Kord . • 


Area, 

Fopulatioai*^ | 

sq m 

1886 

1896 

*9(>|6. 


2,249 
a, 867 
8,849 
>.44* 

a, 145 
2,oa8 

1,893 

2,326 
a, 448 
3,3W 
a,698 
a, 977 
*33 
2,026 

2,197 

2,23* 

2,305 

a,79i 

a,8i9 

*,*73 

3.367 

3.392 
2,786 
2,164 
*,357 
3,36* 
2,030 
a, 533 
*,33® 
*,*93 
*.7*3 
2,270 
3,428- 
4,140 
*,458 
1,93* 

*,413 

*»t7» 

*,075 

i,77S 

1,750 

*,144 

ir 

2,e 

2,377 

35x79 

*,479 

1.^ 

*.69f 

2,629 

»fit 7 

2,07b 

1,999 

*,796 

*,47S 

3.167 

*,012 

*,098 

*,499 

*,738 

*,659 

3,229 


364.408 
335.0*5 

4*4.58* 

*38,057 

375,47* 

33*,759 

*37,619 

*57,374 
33a, 080 
415,816 
1*9494 
43a,999 

79,758 

604,857 

437>a67 

241,742 

366.408 
46*,8.)3 
353,349 
3*6,494 
278,501 

381,974 

628,356 

353,760 

49a,*03 

310,969 

314,613 

358,829 

283,719 

707,820 

417,099 

*74,391 

773.045 

4Sl',xa9 

330,063 

247,781 

122,924 

*90,934 
*73,018 
14,8*3 
3,i82 

439,044 

621.384 

*96,147 

581,680 

281,293 

302,266 

279414 


643.884 
374|87S 

*71.514 

307437 

5*9^3 

4*9494 

349,063 

431.693 

391,971 

535,*36 

347.643 

*,670,184 


351,569 

341,613 

4*4.378 

*65,155 

363)501 

318,863 

*19,64* 

*31,435 

319,513 

389,404 

ri:«i*4* 

4*3,57* 

88,047 

673,820 

417,1 

*34,3' 
3S6,*36 
453,465 
317,7*5 
3*a,393 

290.168 

368.168 
616,071a 
27^)466 

340,594 

464, 

302,046 

303,491 

34».65^ 

280,469 

73^,648 

416,036 

250.472 , 

809,962 

tm 

232-, 

113,229' 

272,89! 

265,872 

2 i 8-,973 

375,724 

469,684 

622,039 

289,206 

337,064 

568,933 

266, M3 
292,884 

aSil 

646,174 

371,019 

*40,403 

286,377 

132.15s 

514,870 

500,05a 

439,577 

321,187 

466,417 

*90,3851 

552.028 


I,8ri,8( 


34<I.»56 

53e*495 

334,007 

347.140 
317,303 
*05)6f» 
*43.6710 
308,327 

377, 
113, 126 
426,817 

iSisi: 

35t,733 

45 hm 

343,464 

3x7,43® 

357,959 

6 zX(v5o6 

*74,094 

339 i 4M 

« 

297,270 

330.140 
273, «23 

795,103 

421,166 

23»,o88 

W3>9a5 

442,065 

314,770 

221.724 
107,498 
263,890 
260,617 
*o9i397 

385,73a 

ojxJBq} 
290, a xo 
337,916 

561,315 

357.725 
293,397 

270,019 

364,999 

220,61 X 
274,610 
r28,oi6 
6Jt3,490 

487,443 

484, X 57 

505,457 

5*7,508 

280,220 

573,15a 

1,972 
95,861 


780 


FRANCE 


DopartmenU 


Ojse . • 

Ofnc 

PasKlc -Calais » 
puy*(l<'*D()rti« . 
Pyr6n4^ !»>OrianUlcs 
RhdtK 

Sa6nc-(*t -Loire 
Sarthe 
Savoie 
Seine 

Seinc-lnf^neure 
Seine-et-Marne 
Semu-ot-Oise • 
Somme 
Tarn . 

1 arn-et-Garonne 
Var 

Vauclufte . 

Vend6e 

Vienne 

Vosges 

Yonn< 



A tea, 

Pnj-uiation 


sq m 

1 1886 

1896 

1906 

. 

2,272 

403,146 

404.5x1 

4x0,049 


2.372 

367,248 

339,162 

315,993 

X, 0 X 2 , 466 

. 

2,606 

« 53.526 

Oo 6 , 24|9 

• 

3,094 

570,964 

555,078 

535.419 

• 

*>599 

211,187 

■*081387 

213.I7X 

• 

1,104 

772,912 

625,885 

839,3*9 

858,907 


3,330 

621,237 

6 * 3.477 

. 

2,410 

446,111 

4 '* 5 ,o 77 

421,470 

. 

a, 3«9 

267,428 

259,790 

* 54.297 


2,448 

2,061,089 

833,486 

nVyfA 

3,848,618 

863,879 


2,289 1 

444,*46 

359,044 

361 ,039 

. 

2,184 1 

6X8,089 

669,098 

749,753 


2 , 4 -i 3 

54 «, 0'<2 

5 n ,279 

532,567 

. 

2,2^1 

35H.757 

459.827 

330,535 

• 

1,4^0 

214,0^6 

200,^90 

* 88,554 

. 

2,325 

283,689 

^ 09 , 19 T 

3 * 4 , '> 4 « 


i. 3 «i 

2 |i, 7«7 

236,313 

*39, * 7 ** 


2,708 

434,808 

34«.785 

4 U ,735 

44*,777 


2,719 

3 ^ 8 , i »4 

333 62* 


2,279 

413.707 

4421,412 

429,812 

• 

2,880 

355,364 

362,656 

3 * 5.*99 j 


207,076 

38,218,1103 

517.975 

30,252,243 1 


[RELIGION 

Of the population la kooi> x8, 916,880 wete mateti and 
X9i5 33*899 iemales, an excess of females over males ot 
617,010, t e I 6 ^ or about 508 iemales to every 492 
males In iS8x the proportion was 501 females to every 
499 males, since when the dlsj^arHv has been slightly 
moie marked at every census Below is a list of the 
departments in which the number of women to every 
thousand men was (x) greatest and (2) least 


(2) 

Belfort 

Basnes-AIpcs 

Var 

Meuse . 
Hautes-Alpes 
Meurthe-et-Mosclle 
Haute-Savoie . 


886 

893 

894 
905 
908 
918 
047 


Total 


The French census uses the commune as the basis of its returns, 
and employs the following classifii alums in respect to ( oinumn il 
population * (i) Total communal population (2) Pupulaium 
compiie a party which includes soldiers and sailors, inmates of 
prisons, asylums, sthools, meinhtrs of religious communities, 
and workmen temporarily engtged m public works (3) Total 
mumctpal population, / e communal population minus the 
population compPe a pari (4) Population mum ci pale ag^lomrh 
au chef 4 teu de la commune^ which embraces the urban population 
as opposed to the rural population The following tables, 
showing the growth of the largest towns m France, are drawn 
up on the basis of the fourth classification, which is used through- 
out this work in the articles on French towns, except where 
otherwise stated. 

In 1906 there were in France twelve towns with a population of 
over z 00,000 inhabitants Their growth or decrease irom 1889 to 
1906 IS shown in the folio wmg table 


Creuse . . . X13X 

Colcs-du-Nord . . 11x7 1 

Seme 1103 

C«)lvados . • • xiQo 

C antal .... 1098 

Scinc-Inf^rictire . • 1084 I 

Basses-Py rentes . . xo8o j 

Departments from which the adult males emigrate 
regulaily either to sea or to seek employment in towns 
lend 1») fall umler the firbl head, 1hi)-»e la which large 
bodiLS of troops .ire stationed undtT the* sic cud 

The annual number of emigrant® from Fr 1 ice Is small 
The Basques of Basse-^- go m considerable 
numbers to the Argentine Republic, the inhabitants of 
Ba.scs Alpes to Mexico and the United Stites, and 
there are important trench colonics m \lgeria and 
Tunisia 

The following table shows the distribution c f the active 
population of France according to their occupations in 

Xt)OI 


1886 

1896 

1906 

,294. XO8 

2,481,223 

2,711.931 

344 , 1^4 

398,867 

430 186 

249,938 

332,515 

421,116 

225,281 

239.806 

237*707 

143.X35 

160,723 

196,624 

103,229 

120,309 

130,940 

109,199 

117,009 

129 403 

123,040 

124,187 

12 5 ,i '56 

89.781 

113.899 

119,955 

110,638 

107,137 

11M44 

100,043 

106,825 

111,402 

91,130 

99,001 

102,800 1 


Pans , 

I^ons . 

Marseilles 
Bordeaux 
Lille . 

St Riienne 
Le Havre 
Toulouse 
Houbaix 
Nantes 
Houen • 

Reims . 

In the same years the following eighteen towns, now numbering [ 
from 50,000 to 100,000 inhabitants, each had 


Occupation 


Forestry and agncultuie 
Manufacturing industries 
Trade 

Domestic service . 

1 ransport 
Public sc rvice 
Liberal professions 
Mining, tiuarncs 
Fishing . . . 

IJnclasscd . 


Grand 1 otal 


Males 1 

Ftinialcs 

Total 

5.5*7.617 1 

*,658,95* 

8,176,569 

3,695.213 1 

a, 1*4 ,64* 

5,819,855 

1,132.621 1 

689,999 

1,822,620 

223,861 

791,176 

1.015,037 

617.849 

212,794 

830,643 

1,157.855 

I ^ 9.734 

1,297,569 

226,561 

17^.278 

399,839 

261.320 

5,031 

266,351 

63.47* 

4,400 

67,772 

14.3*6 

4.504 

18.820 

12,910,565 1 

1 6,804,510 

19,715,075 


Nice . 
Nancy , 
Toulon 
Atnicns 
Limoges 
Angers 
Brest . 
Nlmes 
MontpcHict* 
Dijon 
Tourcomg 
Rennes 
Tours 
Calais 
Grenoble 
Orleans 
Le Mans 
Troyes 


z886 


61,464 

69.483 

53.041 

68,177 

56,699 

65,152 

59,352 

62,198 

45,930 

50,684 

4L183 

52.614 

51.467 

52,839 

43,260 

51,208 

46,991 

44,864 


189b 

6r),l40 

8 l,b68 

70.843 

74,808 

64,718 

69,484 

64.144 

66 905 
62,717 

58.35s 

44.705 

57 .a 49 

46.706 
40,818 
40,084 
46 015 
49.665 
50,676 


1906 

99 446 

98,302 

87.997 

78.407 

75.906 

73.584 

71.163 

70,708 

65.983 

64,5*6 

62,694 

62,024 

61,507 

50,623 

58,641 

57,544 

54.907 
51,228 


Rchgton 

(Jreut alterations were made with regard to religious matters 
in France by a law of iJeqember 1905 biifijilcmciitcd hv a law 
of January 1007 (see below, Laiv and Inbiiiuiions} Before that 
time three religions (cultes) were recognized and supported by 
the state -the Roman Catholic, the Protestant (subdivided into 
the Reformed and Lutheran) and the llebfcw In Algeria 
the Mahommedan religion received similar recognition By 
the law of 1905 all the churches ceased to be recogni/cd or 
supported l)y the state and became entirely separated therefrom, 
while the adherents of all creeds were permitted to form associa- 
tions for public worship (ai^soaattom cuItuePa^), upon which the 
expenses of maintenance were from that time to devolve The 
state, the departments, and the communes were thus nhevetl 
from the payment of salaries and grants to religious bodies, 
an Item of expenditure which amounted m the last year of the 
old system to £1,101,000 paid by the state and £7,02,200 conth- 
buted by the departments and communes Before these altera- 
tions the relations between the state and the Roman Catholic 
communion, by far the largest and most important m France, 
were chiefly regulated by the provisions of the ('oncordat of 1801, 
concluded between the first consul, Bonaparte, and Pope Pius 
VII and by other measures passed in 1802 

Fiance IS divided into piovmres and dioqe es as follows 

Archbishoprics Bishoprics 

PARXb . • Chartres, Meauk, Orleans, Blois, Versailles 

Aix . . Marseilles, Fr^ius, Digne, Gap, Nice, Ajaccio 

Albi . • . Rodee, Cahors, Meode, Perpignan 

Auch . , . Aire, Tarbes, Bayonne 

Avignon • • Nlmes, Valcnice, Vtviers, Montpellier. 

Bs^ANqoN . • Verdnn,Be 4 ay, St D16, Nancy. 

Bordeaux Agen, Angotileme, Poitiers, P6rigueux, La Rochelle* 
Luqon 

Bourgss . . Clermont, Limoges Le Puy, Tulle, St Flour 

Cambrai . . Arras. 

CHAMBdRY . Annecy, Tarentaise, St Jean*>de-Maurienne 
Lyons • . Autun, Langres, Dijon, St Claude, Grenoble. 
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Archbishoprics. Bishoprics. 

Reims . . . Soissons, Chdlons-sur-Mamei Beauvais, Amiens 

Rennes . Quimpcr^Vannes, St Bneuc. 

Rouen . . • Bayou*, Evreux, Sto, Coutances 

Sens . . . Troyes, Nevers, Moulms 

TOULOUSE . • Montauban, Pamiers, Carcassonne 

Tqubs . . • Le Mans, Angers, Nantes, Laval. 

The dioceses are divided mto parlslies each under a parish pnest 
known as a fiuH or d^sservant (lnc^mbcnt) The bishops and arch- 
bishops, formerly nominated by tlio government and canonically 
confirmed by the pope, aie now c|ioscn by the latter The appoint- 
ment oi curds rested with the bishops and had to be confirmed tty 
the government, but this confirmation is now dispensed ^itU 
The archbishops used to receive an annual salaiy of jfboo each and 
the bishops ^400 

Tlie archbishops and bishops arc assisted by vicars-goneral (at 
salaries pn ^ jously ranging from £100 to /t8o), and to each cathidril 
IS attached a chaptei of canons^ A cure, m addition to lus reguln 
salary, received lees fpr baptisms, m.imageb. funeiaib and special 
masses, and had the liencht ot a free housK' called a prahvUre, The 
total personnel of state-paid Roman Catholic clergy amounted m 
1903 to 36,109 The Roman priests arc drawn from the semmancs, 
established by the church for the ediicatjon of young men intending 
to join its ranks, and divided into lower and highei seminaries 
{«rands et petUs ^^minaifcs)^ the latter giving the same class of 
instruction as the lycees 

Tiic number of Protestants may be estimated at about 600,000 
and the Jews at about 70,000 The greatest number of Jews is to 
be found at Pans, Lyons and Bordeaux, while the departments of 
tlic centre and of tlio south along the range of the Cevennes, when 
Calvinism flourishes, arc the pnucipal Protestant localities, Nimes 
being the most important centre. Considerable spi inklings of 
Protestants are also to be found in the two Charentrs, m Dauphm^, 
in Pans and in Prauchc-ComtC The two Protestant bodies used 
to cost the state about £60^000 a ye.ir and the Jewish Church about 
£0000 

Both Protestant churches have a parochial orjganization and a 
presbytenan form of church government In the Reformed Church 
(tar the more numerous of the two bodies) each parish has a 
council of presbyters, consisting of the pastor and Uy-members 
elected by thccongiogation Several 
pansUts foun a conbibtonal circum- 
scription, winch liab a con&istonal 
(ouncil consisting of the council of 
pnsbyters of the chief town of the 
circumscnjition, tJi<' pastor and one 
(Meg ite of the couiuil of presbyters 
tiom lach jiarish *uul otlier elected 
mtmbors llieu' aie X05 circiim- 
sciiptions (mcUichug Algeua), which 
a c .^loiipcd into 21 piovmcial synods 
composed of a pastor and lay dele- 
gate from ('ech consisloiy All tlio 
inor«' impoitant qiK stioiis of church 
diaciplme 
the 

oig.Miiz ition IS a Cien< lal Synod, sitting at Pans The orgamz^ition 
ol the Lutiieran Church (Af^ltse de la confassion d' lugsburg) is 
broadly simiLir Us consistories arc gioupcd into two special 
synods, one at l\irjs and one at Montl)£,hard (for the department 
<ji Doiibs and Haute S.idne and the territory of Belfort, where 
the churches of this denomination arc principally situated) It 
also has a general synod — composed of 2 inspectors,' 5 pastors 
elected by the synod of Pans, and 6 by that of Montb6hard, 
22 bymen and a dck'gatc of the theological faculty at Pans — which 
holds periodical meetings and is represented in its relations with the 
government by a permanent executive commission 

The Jewish parislu called synagogues, ore grouped mto depart- 
mental consistories (Pans, Bordeaux, Nancy, Marseilles, Bayonne, 
Lille, Vesoul, Besan^on and three in Algeria) Each synagogue is 
served by a rabbi assisted by an officiating minister, and in each 
consistory is a grand rabbi At Pans is the central consistory, 
controlled by the government and pre,sided over by the supreme 
grand rabbi. 

Agriculture. 

* 0 ! the population of France some 17,000,000 depend upon 
agriculture for their livelihood, though only about 6,500,000 
are engaged m work on the land. The cultivable land of the 
country occupies some 195,000 sq m or about 94 % of the total 
area ; of this 171,000 sq m are cultivated There are besides 
12,300 sq m. of uncultivftble area covered by lakes, nvers, 
towns, &c. Only the roughest estimate ia possible as to the 

placed at the k<3ad of the synodal circumscriptions , 
lltoo^astom^^Sc ^ candidates tot the ministry, install 


sizes of holdings, but m general terms it may be said that about 
3 million persons are propnetors of holdings under 25 acres in 
extent amounting to between 15 and 20% of the cultivated 
area, the rest being owned by some 750,000 proprietors, of whom 
150,000 possess half the area m holdings averaging 400 acres m 
extent. About 80 % of holdings (amounting to about 60 % 
of the cultivated area) are cultivated by the proprletbr , of the 
test approximately 13 % are let on lea^c and 7 % arc viorked on 
the system known as metayage {g.v ) 

The capital value of land, which greatly decreased during 
the last twenty years of the 19th century, is estimated at 
ii, 120,000, 000, and that of stock, buildings, implements, &:c , 
*it 3^340,000,000 The value per acre of land, which exceeds 
£48 m the departments of Seme, Rh6nc and those fringing the 
north-west coast from Nord to Manche inclusive, is on the 
average about £29, though it drops to £16 and less m Morbiban, 
Landes, Basses-Pyr6n6es, and parts of the Alps and the central 
plateau 

While w'hoat and wmc constitute the staples of FVench agricul- 
ture, its d'J>tmguislung cliaractcristic is the variety of its products 
Cereah occupy .ibinit onc'-third of the cultivated area For the 
j^rodiictiou ot wheat, m respirt ol which Fninco is self-suppprtmg, 
Fiench Minders, the Senu i)«ism, notably the Benuce and the Bne, 
and tju* regions bordering on the lower courst of the Loire and the 
upper com St of the Geronne, aie the chief areas Rye, on the 
oili« r hand, one of the hast valuable of the cereals, is grown chiefly 
in thi poor agricultural tenitoncs of the central plateau and western 
Bnttiny Buckwheat is cultivated mainly in Brittany Oats and 
b.nkv ere generally cultivated, the former more especially in tlie 
IV»risian region, the latter in Maycnnc and Ohc or two of the ncigh- 
l>ouring departments Meslm, a mixture of wheat and rye, is 
piodiiced in the great majority of French departments, but to a 
ni >tki d extent m the basin of the Sarthe Maize covers considerable 
ertM m Lcindes, Basses-Pyr6n6es and other south-western dc- 
partiiu nts 



Average Acreage 
(Thousands of Acres). 

Average Production 
(Thousands of Bushels) 

Average Yield 
per Acre (Bushels). 

1886-1895 

1896-1905 

1886-1895 

1896-1905 



1886-1895 

1896-1905 

Wheat . . . 

17,004 

16,580 

*<>4.564 

317,707 

17 3 

19 I 

Meshn • • « 

720 

491 

**,t93 

8,826 

16 9 

17 0 

Rye .... 

3,888 

3.439 

6^.65? 

56,612 

16 6 

16 4 

Barley .... 

2,301 

1,887 

47,197 

41,066 

20 4 

21 0 

Oats « • • 

Q,307 

9,601 

240,082 

253,799 

25 2 

26 4 

Buckwheat 

1,484 

1,39^ 

26,345 

23,136 

17 7 

x6 6 

Maize ... 

L39I 

1,330 

25,723 

24,459 

x8 4 



iDCiplino and .'»U dc'cisions Kgulating the doctrine and practice of 
le chinch arc dealt with by the synods At the head of the whole 


Forage Crops — The mangold- wurzel, occupying four times the 
acreage of swedes and turnips, is by lar the chiel root-ciop in France 
It IS grown largely in tlie departments of Nord and Pas-de-Calais 
and in tliose of the Seme basin, the southern limit of its cultivation 
bting roughly a line drawn troni Bordeaux to Lyons The average 
area occupied by it m the years from iScio to 1(905 was 1,043,000 
acres, tlie total average pioduction la. mg 2^2,364,000 cwt and tlie 
average production per acre 10 A tons t l()\cr, lucerne and sainfoin 
make up the bulk of artificial pasturage, wliile vetches, crimson 
clover and cabbage are the other chief fuiagc crops 

Vegetables —Potatoes are not a special product of any region, 
though grown m great quantities m tlie Bre-sc and the Vosges 
Early potatoes and other vegetables (primeurs) aie laigely cultivated 
m the districts bordering the English Cluinnel Maiket-gardemng 
IS an important industry in the regions round Pans, Amiens and 
Augers, as it is round Toulouse, Montauban, Avignon and in southern 
Frailly* generally The market-gardeners of Pans and its vicinity 
have a high reputation for ^lU in the forcing pi aa^ly vegetables 
under glass, 

Potatoes Decennial Averages^ 



Acreage 

Total Yield 
(Tdns) 

Average Yield 
per Acre 
(Tons) 

1886-1895 

1896-1905 

3.690.000 

3 . 735.000 

11.150.000 

11 . 594.000 

3 02 

3 I 


Industrial Plants ^ — The manufacture of sugar from beetroot, 
owmg to the increased use of sugar, became highly important during 

‘ Cultures tndusfrttfl/ss— Under this head the French group 
beetroot, hemp, flax and other plants, the products of which pass 
through some process of manufacture before they teach the 90b- 

sumtr ' ''* 





* tho.Uuttttr half of tho x^th century, the industry bothofidiluvation 
Bind manufacture beiflg cbnccatfated m the northern departments 
01 Aosne, Nord, Pah-de*CaLiis, Somme and Oise,, the hrstr named 
sit^lying nearly a quarter of the whole amount produced m France 
Flax ahd htmp sliowed a decreasing acreage from t88x ohWrds 
Flax IS cultivated chiefly in the northern d^artments of No^dt 
S«me-lnf6riQure, PasHle-CalaASy Cotes-du-Nord, hemp in Sarthe, 
fMorbihan and Mamc-et-l^oire 

Co/ra, grown chiefly m the lower basin of the Seme (Seme- 
Inferieure and Bure), tS the most important of the oil-producing 
plants, all of which show a diminishing acreage The three principal 
k regains for the production of tobacco are the basin of the Garonne 
(Lot-et-Garonne, Dordogne, Lot and Gironde), the* basin oi the Isire 
(ls6rc and Savoie) and tiic department of Fas-de-Calais. The state 
controls its cultivation, which is allowed only in a limited number of 
dopartments* Hops cover only about 7000 acres, being almost 
'confined to the departments oi Nord, Cm d*Or and Mearihe-et- 
MoscUe, 

Decannaal ^vefag$s 



Acreage 

Production 

(Tons) 

Average Yield 
per Acre 
(Tons) 

Sugar beet • • 

Hemp • • • 

Flax • . . 

Colza . • . 

rcbacco . . 

672,000 

64,856 

57.893 

*‘> 2.454 

4 * .564 

6,868,000 

*8.«*‘ 

* 7 .« 57 * 

47.697 

* 2.453 

xo 2 

28 1 
•30' 

•46 

54 


Vtnayaxds (see Win a) - <*Thc vine grows generally m France, 
except in the extreme north and in J^^ormandy and .Drittany* The 
great winte-produemg regions are 

X. The cotmiry frmgihg the Meciitersaaoan coast and mcludmg 
H6rault (240,8az,noo gals m 2905), and Aude (117,483.000 gals in 
X9o$)^the. most productive departments m Fraiu 9 in this respect 
2. The department of Giniude {9St559iOOo gals, in 1905), whence 
com9 H^doc and the other wines for r%icli Bprdeaux is the market 
3 The lower valley of the Loire, mcludmg Touraine and Anjou, 
and the district oi Saumur 
The valley of the UhAue. 


and the valley of 


3 The Burgundian region, including C6te d*Or 
the Saonc (BoaujoUis, M^^onnais) 

6. The Champagne 
7 The Lharente region, tlie grapes of which furnish brandy, as do 
those pf Armaguac ((department oi (rers) 

Tho dccctmi«il averages for the years 1896-11005 were as follows : 
Acreage of productive vines • • 4>056t725 

Xotal production in gallons • « 1,072,622,000 

Average pnoduction in gallons per acre • • 260 

Fruit — Fruit-growing is general all over France, whfeh, apart 
from lian.inas and pme-apples, jiroduces in the open air .ill the 
ordinary speciis of iniit which its inhabitants lonsume Some of 
these may be specially mentioned The cider apple, which r.inks 
first in fiuportatice, is produced in those districts where eider is the 
halntual drmk, ‘that is to say, 
chiefly ih the region nbrth-wost of 
a htu drawn from Fans to the 
mouth of the Loire 1 he average 
annual ptodiictton of cider dur- 
ing the years i8<>6 to 1005 was 
304 ,884 ,000 gallons Dessert apples 
and pears are grown there and in 
the Country bn 1 x>th banks of the 
lower Lmre, the valk*y of winch 
abounds m orchards wherein many 
varieties of fruit flourish and m nursery-gardens The hilly regions 
of Limousin, P^rigord and the ennes arc the homo of the chestnut, 
whicii m some places is still a staple food ; walnuts grow on the lower 
levels of the eetitrnl plateau and in lower Dauphin^ and Provence, 
figs uad almonds m thovenre, oranges and citrons on the Mediter- 
ranean coast, apricots m t entral France, the olive m Provence and 
the lower valleys of the vRshone and Durance Truffles are f oumi under 
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along the coast of the' Mediterrauean« Sxlk-worm rearing, which is 
encouraged by state grants, is carried on in the valleys mentbaed 
and on the Mediterranean coast east of MarseiEas The numbers of 

S rowers decreased from 139,000 in t$oi to Z24)000 in 1905 The 
ecrease in the annual average production Of cocoons is shown in the 
preceding table 

Snails are reared in some parts of the country as an article of 
food, those of Bunmndy being specially esteemed 
Siook^faising — From this pomt of view tbe soil of France may be 
divided into four categories , 

1. The rich pastoralregions where daity-farming and the fattening 
of cattle are earned on with most success, viz (a) Normandy, Pexche, 
Cotentin and maritime Flanders, where horses are bred in great 
numbers ; (6) the strip of obast between tfae*GirOnde and the mouth 
of the Loire, (c) the Morvan including the Nivcriiais and the 
Charolais, from which the famous Charolais breed of oxen takes its 
name , (d) the central region of the central plateau including the 
districts of Cantal and AuWac, the home of the famous beef-breeds 
of Salers and Aubrac * The famous sheep are also reared 

m the Vendee and Cotentin 

2 The poorer graMng Xabda on the upper levels of the Alps, 
Pyre«ee-i, jura and Vosges, the Landes, the more outlying regions 
of the central plateau/soUthM Brittany, Sologne. Berry, Champagne- 
Pouilleuse, the Crau and th6 Cam^upie, these districts being' given 
over for the most part to sheep-ra!mng 

3 The plain 01 Toulouse, which with the rest of south-wcstCi n 
France produces gtiod drhifght oxen, the Parisian basin, the plains 
of the north to the east of the maritime region, the lower valley of 
the Rh6ne and the Bresse, where there is little or no natural pastur- 
age, and forage is grown from seed 
4 West, west-c^tral and eastern “Fratrce outside these areas, 
where meadows are predominant and both 'dairying and fattening 
are general Included therem are the dairying and horse-raising 
district of northern Btlttany and the dairymg regions o< Jura and 
Savoy 

In the industrial regions of northern France cattle are stall-fed 
with the waste products of the bect-sngar factories, oil-works and 
distilleries Swine^ brtd all over France, are more numerous in 
Bnttany, Anjou '(whence comes the well-known breed of Craon), 
Poitou, Burgundy, the west and north of the central plateau and 
BCam Upper Poitou and the zone of south-western France to the 
north of the Pyrenees are the chief regions for the breeding of mules 
Asses are reared in Be.irn, Corsica, Upper Poitou, the Limousin, 
Berry and other untral regions Goats are kept in the mountainous 
regions (Auvergne, I’rovence, Corsica) Ihe best jioultry come 
from the Brtssi, the district of lloudan (Scine-et-OisC), the district 
of Lc Mans and C revecocur (Calvados) 

'Ihe pn$ naturals (meadows) and herbages (unmown pastures) of 
France, t e the grass-land of superior quality as distinguished from 
paiurages H pac ages, which signifies pasture of poorer quality, m- 
creased in area between 1895 and IQ05 as is shown below . 

1895 (Acres) 1005 (Acres) 

Pr6s iiaturcis » . xo, 832, 000 11,715,000 

Herbages , , . 2,822,000 3,022,000 

The following table shows the number of live stock in the country 
at intervals of ten years since X885 


C attle 


Cows 

OlUtr 

Kinds 

Total 

1885 

1895 

1905 

6,4*4.487 

‘>. 359,795 

7 , 5 * 5 . 

6,690,483 

6,874,0 

6,799,988 

13 , 164,976 

13,2^3,828 

14,3x5,35^ 


.Sheep ismd 
Lambs 


22,616,547 

21,16^,707 

t 7 v 733»»09 


Rigs 


S, 881, 088 
6,306,019 
7 » 5 fi 8»779 


Horses 


a, 9 ix ,392 

2 , 8 x 2*447 

3 ,i 69 k«a 4 


Mules 


238,020 
an, 479 
198,865 


387,^5^87 

357*778 

3^5.181 


Silk CjKJOons 

1801-1895 j 

1896-1900 

1901-1905 

Annu^'kverage' tiro-'i 

t 

1 1 


dfictibn over qiiin- 1 
^onAtal periods j 

19,587,000 j 

17,696,000 

i 6 „^j 566 ,ooo 


the oaks of 

fhfiibrfry' ‘ 



Fjlbxe o^ily |IMhe y^ar« .1^96-19051 >8130 tpn# of hcmp-aaedl 
'^>^37 Ipns of fiixi^ieed wfts the average annual production in 
on to fibre. 


Agricultural Organization — In France the interests of agriculture 
are entrusted to a special ministry, comprising the following divi- 
sions (i) forests, (2) breeding-stucls (haras ) , (3) agncultim*, a 
department which supervises agncultural instruction and the dis- 
trimition pf grants and premiums , (4) agricultural improvements, 
draining, irrigation, &c , (5) an intelligence department which 
prepares statistics, issues information as to prices and markets, dec 
The minister is assisted by a.\Wpepior council of agriculture, the 
members of which, numbering a Hundred, include scn.itors, deputies 

The miiMlfy ^p}ays .MRwtors, 
whose duty it, is to visijt the, different, paifts of fhe fouptry gftd to 
report 6n cheir respective position hiia vrants The reports which 
they fucnlsh help to do&rmixie 'the 'distribution of the moneys 
,^)7pe^d,.by J^he^afcata in ljlr jianu ot snbventieixs to agrmnlitQoal 

^aughtnnd keAvy cAvttlry) and thd i 
(saddle horses ^nd light cavalry) Of cattle besides the br 

'the Rozifdafs.^tbe 'afid 

may be mentioned 





wDOi^i^siaiid ia many ^er*>ways The ehittf type o(* agi^lttsral 
>9oinety is tlus ^comics agncole, an aesociation lor dAieidiMuesion of 
agricniturai problems and the orgamtalion of provincial shows 
iTiero are besides several thousands of local syadioates, eafaged in 
thet puTohaso Of materials and sale of produce on the most advan- 
tageous terms for their members, credit banks and mutifal' msunince 
societies (see Co-opsration) Three societies demand special 
mention the Union cewtraU d$s j^grtcuUeurs de France, to which 
the dliove syndicates are at&hated , the SoetdU national agricul- 
ture, whose mission is to further agricultural progress and to supply 
the government with information on everything appertaining 
thereto and the SocUU dei a^culUurs de h ranee 

Among a variety of premiums awarded by the State are those for 
the best cultivated estates and for irrigation works, and to the 
owners of the best stallion <4 and brood-mares Haras or stallion 
stables containing m all over 5000 liorses are established m twenty- 
two central towns, and annuiUy send stallions, which arc at the 
disposal of private individuals in return for a smAlI fee, to various 
stations throughout the country Other institutions b^longw to 
the state are the national sheep-^told of Rambouillet (Seme-et-Oisc) 
and the cow-house Of Vicux^rin (Omc) for the breeding of Durham 
cows Pour different grades of institution for agricultutal mstruction 

are under state direction (i) farm-schools and schools of apprentice- 
^iip in dairying, <S:c , to which the age of admission is from 14 to 
16 years, (2) practical schooK to which boys of from to 18 
years of age are admitted These number forty-eight, and are 
intended for sons oi farmers of good position , (3) national schools, 
which are estabhshed at Gr&non (Seme-et-Oi&e), Rennes and 
Montpellier, candidates, for which must be x 7 years of age . (4) the 
National Agronomic* Institute at Pans, which is intended forthc tram- 
ing of estate agents, professors, Ac There are also depart- 
mental chairs of agriculture, the holders of which gl veinstruc- 
tion m tcainmg-coUcgcs and clsowlicre and advise fanners 

Forests — In relation to its total extent, France presents 
but a very limited area of forest land, amounting to only 
36,700 sq m or about 1 8 % 0^ the entire suffice of the 
country Included under the denomination of “ forest 
are lands surfaies boii^es- whieli are bUsh rather than 
forest llui most wooded parts of France are the mountains 
and plateaus of the east and of the noith-cast, comprising 
tlie pine forests of the Vosge s nnd Jura, (including the beau- 
tiful Forest of Chaux), the Fon st of llaye, tlic Forest of 
Ardennes, the Forest of Aigonne, d:r , the Landes, where 
replanting with maritime pines has transformed largo areas 
of marsli into forast , and the departme nts of Var and 
Ariege The Central Mountains and the Morvan also have 
coiisidv rable belts of wood In the Parisian n pon there 
aic the Forests of Fontamelilcau (66 sq m ), of Qjmindgnc 
(s6 sq in ), of Rambouilkt, of Vdlcrs-Cotterets, d:c The 
l?orcst of Orleans, the largest in France, covers about 145 sq m 
'1 he Alps and Pyrenees arc m large part deforested, but reanoresfci- 
tion with a view to mmimi^ing the effects of avalanches and suddtn 
floods IS coiilinually 111 progre ss. 

Of the forests of the country aiiprovimately onc-third belongs to 
the state, communes and public institutions The rest belongs to 
mivate owners wjio are, however, subject to certain restnctions 
Tlic Department of Watcis ‘ and 
Forests (Adminisir.ition dcs Eanx et 
Fordts) ioims a br,inch of the inin- 
isti> oC agriculture It is admnus- 
teied by a director-general, wlio has 
lus hcadqu.irtf rs at Pans, asbistcd by 
three administrators who are charged 
with 'ilict working of the forests, 
questio n s of rights and law, finance 
and plantation works The estab- 
hblimeiit consists of 3a conservators, 
each at the head of a disliici com- 
prising one or more departments, 200 
inspectors, 215 sa1>insp( ctors and 
about 300 gardes These 

officials form the hAgheri gua<le of the 
service («tgs»f5) There ^are besides 
stvcral thousand forest-rangers and 
other euiployds {pripos^s) Ihe de- 
partment lAs suppked with officials of 
the higher class from the National 
School of Waters and Forsl^s at 
Nancy, in 1824 

Jndusirees 

In France, as in other countries, 
the development of nHbelunery, 

The department tis also anixusted 
iwith sutWSiUancc over nvor-fishmg, 
pisciculture and the amelioration of 
pasture 
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mdieiher^ ran bytstoun, watcr-Tfxwrer or ntihor 'motive fotties, 
haa played a great part in the promotion of ^industry ; the increase 
m ^6 J amount of ‘iteam hme-power 'cmiatoyed in industarial 
iestablithmentSJ 46 ,(to a certain fiegroe^ an index to the actwity 
of the«omitry as regards ananufactures 
ThaiappeMdeditdbfe.aiRnyS thepmgrcssiniade since 18^0 with 
>regajnl>to isteam power.* Italway. and unarme looomotives^are 
Aotfhioluded 


Years 

No. of 

No oi 

lotal 

Establishments 

Steam 4 £nguiab 

liorse-Powcr 

2852 

*861 

AM 3 

*0,080 

76,‘ooo 

» 4,'»53 

5 5 >»o 5 

191,000 

1871 

‘22,192 

26,146 

316,000 

t88i 


44,010 

’58, ,67 

376,000 

^891 

9x6,^€)oo 

1901 

S 8 ,T 3 I 

• 731*66 

'r, 907,730 

T905 

6 t,tI 2 

' 79,«>3 

a,»3*,a6i 


With the exception of Loire, Bouches-du-Rhone and Rhone, 
iiie^chiefimdustmaltiQ^tiartmcixts ifiaoceaFe to be foond in the 
Tiofthand northneast of the-country In iqoi and 1896 dM»se*in 
which the working mhal^ttaiits of ixjth sexes were engaged in 
industry aaopposed to agriculture to the extent of 50 % (approxi- 
mately) or over, ijornbered eleven, viz ~ 


iBcpartments 


Nord 

Terntoirc dc Bellfort 
Loire . 

Seme 

Boucht s-du-Rh6ne . 
Rhone . 
Meurtho-et-Moscllc . 
Ardennes * • • 

Vosges 

Pab-de-Calais • 
Seme -Inf ^rieure 


Total Working 
Population 
(IQOX) 


848,)(y> 

40,70^ 

2g2,8oS 

3,071,^44 

341,821 

449,121 

215.501 
139,270 
208,142 

404,153 

428.501 


Industrial 

Population 

(1901) 

*544,577 

24 , 47 ^' 

1,14=5,809 

187,801 

243,575 

115,214 

73.250 

107,547 

200,402 

20 f>,6j2 


I'crccntage engaged 
m Industry 


1901 


(H 15 

60 lO 

57*27 
55 22 
54 94 
54 2i 
53 46 
52 60 
51 (>7 

48 21 


1896 

63 4 5 
58 77 
54 73 

53 54 

51 CK3 

54 78 

50 19 

52 42 

51 05 
4<> 55 
49 85 


The department of Seme, comprising Pans and its sulmrbs, 
which has the largest manufacturmg population, is largely 
ocrujiied with the manufacture of dress, nuUinorN and articles 
of luxur>^ (perfamerv, &c ), but it plavs the leading part m 
almost every great b^nch of uidustrv with the exception of 


Groups 

Babins 

Pc part meats 

Average Pioduction 
( riiouhtinds of 
Metric Icuis) 
1901-1905 

Nord and Pas-dc- f 
Calais \ 

Vak'nru nm s 

Lc Boulonnais 

Nord, l*as-cU-C aUis 
Pas dc-t alais 

^ 20,c>65 

Loire ♦ . . 1 

St litienne and Rivc-dc-Gicr 
Communay 

Ste Foy rArgenti6ro 
Rocinnais 

Loire 

Is6re 

Rh6iu‘ 

Ix'iie 

1 3 .< 5 oi 

Card . . , 1 

Alais 

Aubenas 

Lc Vigan 

(iard, Ard^he 
Ard^hc 

Gard 

1 7.954 

Bourgogne and] 
Nivernais j 

1 Drcizp 

La Chapelle-sous-Dun 

1 Bert 

1 bincey 

Niivre 

Sa6nt-ct -Loire 

Allur 

Cote-d’Or 

1 ,,881 

Tam and Aveyron | 

Aubin 

Carmaux and Albi 

Redes 

St Pordoux 

Aveyron 

Tarn 

Aveyron 

l 4 )t 

1 7.770 

Bourbonnais . • 

* Qommentry and Doyct 
3 t>BIoi 

L'Aumance 
lia Qu^une 

Allier 

Puy-de-D6mo > 

Alhcr 

Alher 

994 
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tadttrtrial region of Frtmct Sidn^Bd (Rhtoe), maamafiK chiefly few* ^<«e 8jAna-et- 
» in# WgMmMtSt W Moidi VOt IMit of the woollen mduMrv “ntimony tmm the deptM-twente ol Mayenne, 

Wt BTonikittntW chnLw-tiifcA ^ ^ i an4Cauatal Copper imdmwpickcl art* mined oaly in 9inaU quantities 

^ hi other textile industries, xhe table below gives tbe average production of sine, argentiferous 

m xnew ana in a vamty of other manufactures, fuel lead, iron-pyrites and other ores during the quinquennial penod 

for which IS supplied by its coal-fields. The following sketch i 90 i-» 905 * 

of the manufactunng industpr of France takes account chiefly Pioductiou 

of those of Its branches which arc capable m sqine degree of (Thousands of Value £ 

localization. Many of tlic great industries of the country, e g Metric Tons) 

tanning, bnck-making, the manufacture of garments, &:c , are 

evenly distributed throughout it, and arc to be found in or near jg j J00I424 

all larger centres of population Iron-pyntes 297 2 170I312 


Valued 


Coal , — ^The principal min^s of France arc coal and iron mines | 
The production of coal and lignite averagmg 33i4b5»ot>o metric tons ^ 
in tlioyoani igoi-ic;t)5 represents aliout 73 % ot tlic total consmnp- 
tioii of the country , the surplus i« supplied from Great Britain, 
Belgium and Ocrm.my The preceding table shows the average out- i 
put of the chief coal groups for the years igoi-1905 inclusive The j 
rlomisU coal’basin, employing over 100,000 hands, produces 60 % i 
of the coal mim d 111 T* ranee 

Frencli lignite comes for the most part from the department of 
BoucUe«i-du-Rh6ne (near Fuveau) 

T'lie development of French coal and li^ite muimg in the igth 
cental y, together with records of prices, which rose considerably at 
the end of the peiiod, is set forth m the table below 


Zinc 

I<ead 

Iron-pyntes 
Other ores 


206, gi2 
100,424 
170,312 
68,376 


Years 

Average Yearly 
Production 
(1 hous uids of 
Metric Ions) 

Average I’nco 
pet 1 on at 

Pit Mouth 
(Francs) 

1821-18 

1,405 

10 2) 

1831-1840 

2,57* 

983 

1841-1850 

4.«>78 5 

9 bg 

1851-1860 

6,«,7 

I* 45 

I 861-1870 

11,811 

11 61 

1871-1880 

16,774 

14 34 

1881-1890 

*1,142 

II 55 

i8c)T-i<x)o 

29,19" 

IT 96 

1901-1905 

13,4' >5 

14 18 


Iron — The iron-mines of France arc more numerous than its coal- 
mmes, but they do not yield *i sullicient quantity of 01V for the 
needs of the metalluigical iiidustrus ol the country , as will In sti n 
in the table below the protluction of iron in France gradu.dly in- 
creased during the century , on tlie other hand, a decline in 
prices operated against a correspondingly marked increase in its 
annual value 


Years 

Average Annual 
Pioductioii 
( riioubands of 
M( trie 1 ons) 

Pnt e per 
Metnc Ton 
(Francs) 

1841-1850 

1247 

6 76 

1851-1860 

24*4 5 

5 51 

1801-1870 


4 «7 

1871-1880 

25*4 

5 39 

1881-1890 

2034 

5 99 

1891-1900 

4206 

3 37 

1901-1905 

6072 

3 72 


Salt, S-c — Rock-salt is worked chiefly m the der^^rtment of 
Meurthe-el -Moselle, which produces moie than half \iC average annual 
product of salt For the years 189O-T905 th*s was j, 010,000 tons, 
mcluding both rock- and sca-salt The alt marslies of the Medi- 
terranean coast, especially the T tang '^e Bcrrc and those of lorn* 
Inierieurc, arc the prmcipal sources ci sea-salt Sulphur is obtained 
near Apt (Vaucluse) and m a few other locahiies of south-eastern 
France, bituminous schist n ar Autun (Sa6nc-ct-l oire) and 
Bu^^res (Alhcr) The most extensive peat-workmgs are m the 
valleys of tlic Somme , asph It comes from Scyssel (Am) and Puy- 
dc-Domc 

The mineral springs of France arc nuinoroiis, of varied character 
and much frequented Leading resorts are m the Pyrenean 
region, Am6he-Ips-Bame, Bagnt^res-de-Luchon, Bagn^res-de-Bigorre, 
Bareges, Cautcrets, F iux-lionncs, Eaux-Chaudes and P.'x., in 
the Central Plateau, yiont-Doro, La Bourlnnile, Bourbon I’Aicham- 
bault, Vichy, Royat, Chaudes-Aigues, Vais, Lamalon , in the Alps, 
Aix-les-]|^ins and E\ian , m the Vosges and Faucillts, Floni blares, 
LuKcuil, Contrcx6vire, Vittel, Martigny and Bourbonm-ks-Bains 
Outbide those mam '^roups St Amand-les-Eaux and Foyes-lcs-Eaux 
may be mentioned 

(juat ry-Producis -'•Qa&rrics of various descriptions are numerous 
all over France Slate is obtained m large quantities from tht 
departmenth of Maine-et-Loxre (Angers), Ardennes (Funia>) and 
Mayemic (Renazf)* Stonc-quarryiiig is specially active m the 
departments rounil Pans, Seme-ct-Oibe employing more persons in this 
occupation than a ly oilier di partment The environs of ( red (Oisc ) 
and Chdlteau-Lan< on (Seme -ct-Mame) arc noted for their freestom 
dff taUle)i vhich is also abundant at Euville and IC^roiuille 
m Mcus(‘ , the production of ])laster is particularly important m tin 
en\ irons ol Pans, of kaolin of line quality at Yrieix (Haute-Vunne), 
ol hydraulic hmc ii Ard6che (Lc Tcil), of lime jdiosjhaUs m tht 
department ot Somme, of marlile m the departments of Haute- 
Gaionne (St B6at), ilaiilcs-Pyrilnees (Campan, Sarrazuolin), Is^rt 
I and Pas-d<*-Calaib, a.id of cement m Pas-dc-Calais (vicinity oi 
Boulogne) and Is6re (JJrenoblt) Pavmg-stone is supplied in large 
quantities by Semc-tt Disc, and brick-clay is worked chiefly m 
Nord, Seme and I’as cle Calais TIu* products of the quarries ol 
France for the five years xix>i-iqo 5 averaged /g, 31 1,000 per annum 
m value, of which building material brought m over two-tliirds 

Mel<tllt 4 rp\ — Tlu average proehution and value of non and steel 
manulactured m France in tl t last four decades of the 19th century 
is shown below 


The department of Mcurthc-ct-Moselle (basins of Nancy and 
I.ongwy-Bney) furnished 84 % of the total output during tin quin- 
quennial iicnod 1 901 “I QOS, may be reckon^^ as one of the principal 
non -producing regions ol the world Ihe otlur chief produce-rs 1 
wore PyrCnfs's-Onentalcs, C alvados, Haute-Marm (Vassy) and Saone- : 
et Loire (Mazenay and C hangi ) 

Other Ores — The mining ot zme, the chief deposits of which are at | 
Malmes (Gard), I^s Bormettes (Var) and Planiolcs (I/>t), and of 
lead, produced especially at Chahac (Ardtehc), ranks next in im- 
portance to that of iron Iron-pyntes come almost entirely from 


Yeats 

C'lHt Iro 

Wrought Iron and Steel | 

Product 
(Thousands 
of Metric 
loti!.) 

X^nliie 

(Xho isands 

ofC) 

Product 
(1 hiiusatids 
of Metric 
Ions) 

Value 

(XhouMuids 

ofj6) 

1861-1870 i 

1191 5 

5012 

844 

8,654 

1871-1880 

1391 

3783 

1058 3 

11,776 

1881-1890 

1796 

3 > >9 

1376 

11,488 

1891-1900 

2267 

576* 

1686 

14,540 

1903 

2841 

7334 

1896 

15,389 


Taking the number of hands engaged in \Ue industry as a basis of 


comTiarisofl, the most important departmeits as regards iron and 
steel workmg m 190X were 



1 

Department 

Chief Centres 

Hands engaged in 
Protiuction of 
Pig-lron and Steel 

Seme 

Nord 

Loire 

Meuithe et-Moaellc 

Ardennes 

• 

I.illc, Anzm, Denain, Douan Hautmont, Maubeuge 
Rive-dc Gior, Firminy, St Etienne, St Chamond 
Pont-i-Mous«on. Frouard, Longwy, Nancy 
Charleville, Nouzon 

• 600 

14,000 

9.500 

16.500 

800 


Hands engaged m 
Production of 
Engineering 
I^fatenal and 
M mufactured 
Goods 


I “>2,500 



^ The raetnc ton » xooo kilogrammes or 2204 lb. 
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Rh6ne (Lyons), ^adne»et^Loiro (Le Crsuaot, Chalon>auri»Sa6ne) 
and Loire-Inf6neuic (Basse-Imire, Indret, Coucron, Ingnac) also 
pl^ a conwdorabi** pait m tins industry 

The chief ccnties lor the mahufacture of cutlery are ChAttelerault 
(Vienne), L^inKres (Haiito-Marne) and Ihitrs (Puy-dc-Dome) , 
for that of arms St ttienne, 1 ulk and Chattelcrault , for thfit oi 
watches and clocks, Besan^on (Doubs) anti Monlbchard (Doubs) , 
for that ot optical and mathematical mstrumont» Pans, Moie^ 
(]ura) and st (.laudo (Jura) , for that of lo< k*'inUh-> ware the legion 
ol VimcLi (Pas-dt -( aUub) 

There arc imporbint *mc works at Aubv* and bt Anmnd (Nord) 
and Viviez (\\eyron) and Noytlles fTodiiult (Pi*, dc -Calais) , llicw» 
ar' had works at tliC latter place, and othcri o gHah»i impoitance 
at t. oiieron (Tx)ire lufenouic) Cot>p<i u wnelted in \idennes and 
I*is (h *t alais Ihe pioduction of thest met Is, winch are bv i r 
the most iinpoituit after non «nd st« el, mcr «{il steadily dining 
t p nod iSt i)-ioo5, and reached it^ point in 1905, details 

♦f) whit h \ t ai ate given below 


Protluction (in mctiic tons) 
VdlUL 


JCiuc 


4^,200 

;Ji,oSs,ooo 


Li ad 

Copp-*! 

2 1,200 

7,(00 

,000 

/Sif'wo 


Wool In iqor, 161,000 per'-ons wcie engigtd in the sin ning 
and other preparatory processes and in the weaving ot wool 1 In 
woollen industry is c<wntil on most e\tensively ui the depaitmcnt ol 
Noirl (itoubaix, Tourcoing, I'ouimws) OJ second rank au Reims 
and Sod in m the Champ igiie gioup , Elbeut, LouMcrs anl Rouen 
in Noimauflv and Mararnet (lam) 

C }tto}\ — In I go I, i 06 ,ooo jnraons were employed in the ^pinning 
«iud utdving of cotton, French cotton goods being distuigmshcd 
cluutlv foi tin oiigiiiahty oi thou design lln cottoii 111 hibtr> is 
distribut* <1 m tlitct piinnpal gioups The longest ( stalili^ lu d is that 
Normandy, having its centres at Rouen, Havre, Evien\, Palaise 
and Tiers Anothei group m the north of trance has its < unties at 
LiUe, lomcoing, Roubaix, bt yuentm and Amiens Ilut ol the 
Vobgis, which has experienced a great extension since the loss of 
Alsace Loiraine, compiises Epinal, St Pk^, Remit cmoiit and Belfort 
Othri groups of less importance are situated in the Lyonnais (Roanne 
and Laraie) and Maycnne (Laval and Maycnnc) 

Sz/A -The silk industry occupied i3h<JOo hands m 1901 The 
silk talnich of France hold the hist place, particularly the nioie 
expensivt kinds Ihe industry is concentrated m the departments 
bouUring the river Rhone, th»' chief centres benng I yona (Rhone), 
Voxion (Is^ie), St ittunne and St Chamond (Loire) (the two lattei 
b mg especially noted for their nlibons and trimmings) and Annonay 
(A id echo) and other places in the depaitments ot Am, Gaid and 
Diomc 

llitx, Hempf Jute^ &c — The picparation and *»T)mnmg of these 
miterials and the manufacture of nets and lopi, togcthci with the 
weuing of linen and other fnbncs, give ocuipition to 112,000 
pel sons chiefly m tJic departments ot Noxd (I die, Arnientidrcb, 
Bunkiik), bonimc (Amiens) and Mame-e*t-Loiit (\tigers, Cholet) 
Jlosien , the manufacture of which emplov *5 coo hands, has its 
chief centie m Aube (Troyes) The procluction ot Uco and guipure, 
occupying 112,000 persons, is carried on mamlv m the towns and 
vjlUiges ot Haute- Loire* and m Vosges (Mmcouit), ItiiOnc (Lyons), 
I L» dc Calais (Calais) anil Pans 

I p(Uhet - Te lining .ind leathet-dicssmg rri widely spread in 
du tries, and th<‘ same may be said of the mauufactuie of imots and 
shoes, though these tr iilcs employ more h inds m the department 
of Seme than elsewhere , m the manutactun* of gloves Isert (Gicn- 
obl') and Aveyron (Millau) hold the f’lst pJice amongst French 
dcpai tments 

Sugat — The manufactuie of sucar is earned on in the depart- 
ments of the north, m which the cultivation ol beetroot is general — 
Aisne, Noid, Somme, Pas-dc-Calais, Oist ind Seme et Marne, the 
thice first being by foi the laigest piodiicers The increase in 
pioduction in the last twenty years of the 19th ccntiuy is indicated 
in the followmg table — 


Years. 

Annual Average of 
Men employed 

Average Annual 
Production m 
Metric Tons 

188X-1891 

43,108 


, i89i*j9oi 

42,841 


igoi-igoO 

43 .O 0 I 



being {3,iz7|00o gallons, or about a 6 % rtf tiws overage annual 
production of Fcauoe durmg tlio some penod (4p»945^ooio gallons) 
Aibne, Pas-de-Calaisand Somnu rank next to Not d 

CkMss is manufactured m tine departments of Nord (AiucUe, due ), 
beine, Loire (Rive-d«-Gwr) and Mturtlie-et-Mosello, Baccaiat ir* 
the latter department being famous lor itb table-glabs Limogee l 
the chief centre ioi the manufacture oi |.orci]ain, and the artistic 
pioducts of the national porceUm lactoiy of Sevieb have a world- 
wide reputation 

The manuiactiirc of paper and cardboard largely carrud on 
m XsAie (Voiron), Some-ret-Oise (Esbonnes), \o«g( (bpimil) aiul ot 
the hner sorts of paper in Charente (Angouhnu) ifiat of oil, 
candles and soap has its chief centre et M^hsliIUs Biewing and 
ri.\lt mg aic locaUsed chiefly m Nord There « i c w 1 11 know n clu mical 
works at Dombasie (close to Namy) and Ch un\ (\isnt) and m 
Rhone 

Ouupattons — The following table, which show'. the appioximate 
numoers of pet sons engaged m the various manuUcturmg mdubtnes 
ot France, wno numlier in all about s,82o,ooo, mdicates tlitir relative 
importance from the point of view of employment . 


Occupation 

1901 

I806 

Bakmg 

Milling . 

Chunxiterxe * • 

Other alimentary industries 

163,500 

99,400 

VJ,ooo 

161,300 

• 

Alimentary mdustnes total 

4(54,000 

308,000 

Gas- wot ks 

1 obacco factories 

Oil-woiks 

Othci “ chemical '* * mdustnes , 

a6,ogo 

16.000 

10.000 

58.000 


Chemical mdustnes total 

110,000 

49,000 

Rubber lactones . 

Paper factories 

9,000 

61,000 

} a 5 .o«> 

Typographic and lithographic printing 
Othei branches of book production 

7<i,ooo 
21, coo 

* * 

Book pioduction total 

99,000 

38,000 

Spinning and weav mg . 

892,000 

1,07-, 000 

Clothing, millinery and making up of 
fabrics gcnoially 

1 ,48^1 ,000 

1 761,000 

Basket work, straw goods, feathers | 

31^,00(1 

Leather and skm , • | 

I 338,000 

286,000 

J oinerv 

Builder's carpentering . 

Wheclwnght s work 

Cooperage 

Woodtn shoes 

Other wood mdustnes 

153,000 

94,900 

82,700 

46,600 

52,400 

280,400 

• 

Woofi mdustnes total . . ’ 

' 710,000 

671,000 

1 Metallurgy and mttal working 1 

783,000 

345 »ooo 

1 Goldsmiths* and jewellers* work 1 

35,000 

55,000 

1 Stone- working [ 

56,000 

12,000 

Constiuction, building, decorating | 

572,000 

443,000 

Glass manufacture 

Tiles 

Poicelaxn and faience 

Bucks 

Othei kill' mdu tries 

43.000 

29.000 

27.000 

17.000 

45.000 

•• 

Klin industries total 

161,000 

110,000 

Some ooc^Q individuals were engaged m unclassified mdustnea j 


Akoh tl — The distillation of aJcoliol is in the hands of three classes 
of persons (i) Professional distilleis (boutlUurs et disttllateurs de 
professiott) , (2) pnvate distillets (houtlkuts de cru) under state 
control ; (3) *'mall private distillers, not under state control, but 
gmna notice to the state that they distil The two Lst classes 
number over 400,000 (T903), but the miaptity of alcohol distilled 
by them is small Beetroot, molasseS and grain rrc the chigf 
sources of ipirit The department of Nord produces bv fat the 
greatest quantity, its average annual output in the decade 1895-^904 


Ftsttenes — The fishing population of France is most numorous in 
the Breton departments of Fimstdre, Cotes-du-Nord and Morbihan 
and m Pas-de-Ce*lai& Dunkirk, Gravelmes, Boulogne and P«iimjol 
send considerable fleets to the Ict*hndic cod-fishenes, and St Molo, 
ncainp, Gmnville and Cancale to thost* of Newfoundland The 
Dogger Bank is frequented by numbers of Frencii fishing- boats 

' Includes manufactones of glue, tallow, soap, perfumery, ferti- 
lizers, soda, &c. 
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Betides the above, Boulogne, the meet important fishing port m 
the countiy, Calais, Diei^e, Concameau, Douamenez, Ijos Sables 
d'Olonnc, La Rochelle, Marennes and Arcaciion are leading ports 
for the horrmg» sardine, mackerel and other coast ^-dshenes of the 
ocean, while Cette, Agde and other Mediterranean pprts are engaged 
m the tunny and anchovy dshenos Sardine preservmg is an 
important induhtry at Nantes and other places on the west coast 
Oj^ni are reared chtegy at .Marennes, #Jttdi is the chief French 
market for them, and at Arcachon, Vannes. 016 ron» Aoray. Cancale 
and Couraoulles The total value of the pcpdoce of fisheries increased 
from ]j4i537fOoo Iti 1899 to /s, 259,000 in T902 Tn 1902 the number 
of men «mplo5red in the home fisheries was I44i0^i and* the number 
olvoMselg 25,481 (tonnage 127,000) , in thti deep-eeafishenes 10,500 
inen and 450 veasels (tonnage 51 |Ooo)(weoe em^yed. 


Aoo^i.'^r-Admirablc highways known as routes noiionales and 
kept up at the oxpense of the state radiatei ifrom iParis to the 
gfwt towns of France Averaging $2}^ ft in breadth, they 
covered in 1905 a distance of nearly 24,000 m. The £)cole des 
Fonts et Chauss6es at Paris is maintained by the govetnraent 
for the training of the engineers for the construction and upkeep 
of roads and bridges Each department controls and maintains 
the routfs departementales, usually good macadamised roads 
connecting the chief places withm its limits and extending in 
1903 over 9700 m The routes nationalcs and the routes di' parte- 
mentales come under the category of la grande vome and are 
under the supervision of the Ministry of Public Works. The 
urban and rural district roads, covering a much greater mileage 
and classed as la petite votne, are mamtained chiefly by the 
communes under the 'supervision of the Minister of the Interior 
Waterways^ — Ibe waterways of France, 7543 m m length, 
of wbieh canals cover 3031 m , are also classed under la grande 
votne , they are the property of the state, and for the most 
part are free of tolls. They arc divided mtoi two classes Those 
of the first class, which comprise rather less than half the entire 
system, have a minimum depth of 6^ ft , with locks 126 ft. long 
and 17 ft wide , those of the second class are of smaller dimen- 
sions. Water traffic, which is chiefly m heavy rnerchandisc, 
as coal, building materials, and agriculture and food produce, 
more than doubled in volume between tB8i and 1905 The canal 
and river system attains its greatest utility in the north, north- 
cast and norllMxmtre of tiie country , traffic is thickest along 
the .Seme below Pans , along the rivers and small canals of the 
rich departments of Nord and Pas-dc'-C alais and along the Oise 
and the canul of bt Quentin whereby they communicate with 
Pans , along the canal from the Marne to the Rhine and the 
sui cession of waterwa\s which unite it with the Oise , along 
the Canal de TEst (departments of Meuse and Ardennes), 
and along the waterways uniting Pans with the Saone at Qialon 
(Seine, ( anal du Loing, Canal de Briare, laiteral canal of the 
Loire and Canal du ( entre) and along the Sadne between Clialon 
and Lyons 


Xn point of length tlie following aro tla? pimcipal canals 

Est (uniting Mouse with Moscllo .intl Saono) 

From Nanlt s to Bn st 

Btiry (uniting Montlu^on with tho canalized Cher 
and Iho Ixnre canal) 

Midi (Toulouse to Mediterranean via B6zier4) , see 

C ANAI 

Buiguudy (uniting the Yonue and Saone) 

lateral canal of I^irc 

From Maine to Rliine (on French territory) 

Lateral canal ol Gaionne 

R^one to Rhine (on French territory) 

Nivernais (uiiiting l^ire and Yonne) 

Canal da la Sommo .... 

Centre (uniting Sa6ne and Loire) 

Canal de rOuroq 

Ardennc s (uniting Aisne and Canal de TEst) 

From Rhone to Cette ... ... 

Canal do la Haute Marne . • 

St Quontin (uniting Scheldt with Somi|ie«andi Oise) . 


Miles 

270 

225 

163 


175 

137 

iJJ 

133 


ii9 

til 

V7 

81 

07 

02 

77 

Oo 

58 


^ See the d$ mvigetUom ^imUnMurt issued by the 

ministry of public works (Pans, 1903). 


The chief navigable rivers are * 



Total 

navigated 

Length 

First Class 
Navigability 




Miles 

Miles 

Seme 


ft 

339 

293 

Aisne • 


ft 

37 

37 

Mame . 



114 

114 

Oise . 



99 

^5 

Yonne • 



67 

53 

Rhone 



309 

30 

Saone 



234 

234 

Adour 


ft 

72 

21 

Garonne 


• 

289 

96 

Dordogne 


ft 

167 

26 

Loire 



452 

35 

Qiarente . 


ft 

I06 

16 

Vilaine 


« 

91 

31 

Escaut (in France) • 

ft 

39 

39 

Scarpe 

• • 

ft 

41 

41 

Lys . 

Aa 

a s 

m m 

• 

n 

tl 


Railways --The first important line in France, from Pans to 
Rouen, was constructed through the instrumentality of Sir 
Edward Blount (1809-1905), an English banker in Pans, who 
was afterwards for thirty years chairman of the Quest railway. 
After the rejection m 1838 of the government’s proposals for the 
construction of seven trunk Imes to be worked by tlie state, he 
obtained a concession for that piece of line on the terms that 
the French treasury would advance one-third of the capital at 
3 % if he would raise the remaming two-thirds, half in France 
and half m England. The contract for building the railway was 
put in the hands of Thomas Brassey ; Engihsh na\ vies were largely 
employed on the work, and a number of English engine-drivers 
were employed when traffic was begun in 1843 A law posited 
m 1842 kid the foundation of the plan under which the railwa} s 
have since been developed, and mapped out nine mam lines, 
running from Pans to the frontiers and from the Mediterranean 
to the Rhmc and to the Atlantic coast Under it tlie cost of the 
necessary land* was to be found os to one-third by the state and 
as to the residue locally, but this acrrangenient proved unworkable 
and was abandoned in 184^, wlien it was settled that the state 
should pnivide the land and construct the eartliworks and 
stations, the various companies which obtained concessions being 
left to make the permanent way, provide rolling stock and work 
the lines for certain periods Construction proceeded under this 
law, but not with very satisfactory results, and new arrange- 
ments had to be made between 1852 and 1857, when the railwa} s 
were concentrated in the hands of six great companies, the 
Nord, the Est, the Quest, the Pans-Lyon-M6ditcrran6e, the 
Orleans and tlie Midi. Each of these companies was allotted a 
definite sphere of influence, and was granted a concession for 
nmety-mne years from its date of formation, the concessions 
thus icrmindting at various dates between 1950 and i960 In 
return for the privileges granted them the companies undertook 
the construction out of ^eir own unaided resources of 1500 m 
of subsidiary hnes, but the railway expenditure of the country at 
this period was so large that in a few years they found it impossible 
to raise the capital they required In these circumstances the 
state agreed to guarantee the interest on the capital, the sums it 
paid m this way being regarded as advances to be reimbursed 
in the future with interest at 4 %. This tneasure proved success- 
ful and the projected lines were completed. But demands for 
more lines were constantly arising,, and the existing companies, 
m view of their financial position, were disinchned to undertake 
their construction The government therefore found itself 
obliged to inaugurate a system of direct subventions, not only to 
the old large companies, out also to new small ones, to encourage 
the devdopment of betmeh and local hnes, and local authorities 
were abo empowered toi contribute a ^portion of the reqmred 
capital The result catne to be that many small Imei^ were begun 
by companies that had net the means to complete' them, and 
agam the atate.bgd to/come to the xescue. In 1878 it agreed to 
spend ^aa^D>aenijinjipwcha»^ and completing a..mmd3ni; of 
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these hnes^ some' 6f ivhlch wert hamted 6 Vef to the great 
coiopaiueS; while oth^s were retained in the hands of the govern- 
ment^ formii^ the system known as the Chemms de Fer de I’Etat 
Neat year a lafge<programme e! railway expansion was adopted^ 
at aft estimated cost to the state of £140,000^000, and fcotn x88o 
to tS&a nearly >£416,000,000 was expended and some <1800 m. 
of hue (Constructed. Then there was a change m the financial 
situation, and it became difficult to find the money required. 
In these circumstances the conventions of i883 conduded^ 
.and the great companies partially relieved the government of 
Its obligations by agreeing to contribute a/certain proportion of 
the cost of> the new lines and to provide the roUlng stock for 
woricing them In former cases when the railways had had 
recourse to state aid, it was the state whose contributions were 
fixed. While the 'sailways were left to find the residue ; but on 
this occasion the .position was reversed. The state further 
guaiwntieed a minimum rate *oMnterest oUfthocapital invested, 
and this guarantee, which by the convention 2^594iad opined 
to “ new ” lines only, was now extended to cover both *^0ld ” 
and “ new ”1 lines, the receipts and expenditure from both kinds 
bemg lumped t o g ether. As before, the sums paid out m respect 
of guatanteodi divsdsndi'were toibOiregarded as advwnces^Which 
were to be^paid back to the state emt of theprofits made, when 
these permitted, and when the advances were yifuptd out, the 
profits, after payment of a certain dividend, were to be divided 
between the state and the railway, two-thirds going to the^ former 
and one-third to the latter. All the companies, except theiNord, 
have tat one time or aonther had to take advantage of the 
guarantee, and'the fact that 'the Oencst had been one Of the most 
persistent and heavy borrowers m this respect was one bf the 
reasons that mduced the goV;emment to take it over as ftpur the 
ist of January X909. By Ae 1859 convention^ rthe state railway 
system obtasned an entry into Pans by means of running ^powers 
over the Chwist ' from Chartres, and its position was further im- 
proved by the exdiange of certam lines with the Organs company. 

The great railway systems of France are as follows 

1 The Nord, wmch serves the rich mining, industrial and farming 
districts of Nord, Pas-dc*Calais, Aisne and ^mme, connecting witli 
the Belgian railways at several points Its main lines run from 
Pans lo Calais, via Creil, Amiens and Boulogne, from Pans to Lille, 
via Creil and Arras, and from Paris to Maobeiige via Crcil, Teigmcr 
and St Quentin 

2 The Quest- £tat, a combination of the West and state systems 
The former traversed Normandy m every direction and connected Pans 
with the itowns oi Brittany Its cliAet lines ran from Pans to Lc Havre 
via Mantes and Xtouen, to Dieppe via Kouen, to Cherbourg, to Gran- 
ville and to Brest, The state njilways starved a large fxirtion of western 
France, their chief lines being from Nantes via la BoohoUe tOrBor- 
deavx, and from Bordeaux via Scuntos, Nicu:t and 8aunuir to Chartres 

3 The £st, rutinmg from Pans via Ch 41 ons and Nancy to Avn- 
court (for btrassbuig), vw Troyes and Lwgreu to BeUort and «in via 
Basel to the Saint Gotthard, and via Banns and Mefidn*s to Longwy 

4 The Orl^Eins, running from to Orleans, and thence serving 
Bordeaux via Tours, Poitiers and AngouMme, Nantes via Tours and 
Angers, and Montauban and Toulouse via Vierzon and Limoges 

5 The Paris-Lyon-M^*diterranCc, conni cling Pans with Marseilles 
via ]) 4 piK*t, Laroche, Duon, Mdeon and Lypns, and with Ntmes Ma 
Moret, Nevers and Clermont-Ferrand It establishes communi- 
cation between France and Switzerland and Italy via Mgeon and 
Culoa (for thn Mt Cenis Tunnel) and via IDijon and l^ontarher (for 
the Simplon), and also has a direct hne along the Mediterranean coast 
from Marseilles to Genoa via ToUlon and Nice 

6 The Midi (Southern) has lines radiating from Toulouse to 
Bordeaux via Agcn, to Ba^^nnc via Tarbes and Pau, and to Cette v la 
Carcassonne, Natboane and Beziers From Bordeaux there is also a 
direct hne to Bayonne and Iruii (fnv Madrid), and at the other end of 
thod^ymnees a hne leads from Narbonne 40 l*erp^gnan and Barcelona 

The following table, refemng to lines " of general mterest,*’ mdi- 
certes the development of railways ^ter 1^5 


1 Xw 




(1000 h). 

Good* cAmed 

X885 

1890 

1893 

XQOO 

1904 

18.650 
20,800 

22.650 
23,818 
24^735 

46,143 

50 ( 54 * 

66,589 

; i,l 

* 3(568 
* 4 , *39 
• 7 M 

** 4.431 
*41,119 
348,8s* 
453 ', * 5 s 

^ 33 . 9*3 

75, <9* 

4 a ,866 
100,834 
1*6,830 
730 , *44 


i.,. , , . j I _ ' ^ ~ ... 1 1 I ^ , i ; 

Namw gauge and>tionftal gaugoMmilMys "^of loc^ mtemT 
covered 3905 m. m{9994 * « > 


Commiree, 

After entering on a ri^gime of free trg 4 e m i860 Fmiice gradu- 
ally reverted towards protection , this system triumphed m the 
Customs Law of 1892, wfaihsh imposed more or less considerable 
duties Oft imports—a law associated with the name of H. Mfiine 
While raising the taxes both, on agricultural products and mami' 
fac±ural goods, this >law introduced, between France ajid all the 
powers txiding with her, relations different from those in the past 
It left the government free either to apply to foreign rountrics 
tht general tariff or to enter into negotiations with them for die 
application, under certain conditions, of a minimum tarsff 
The polity of protection was further accentuated by raising the 
impost on com from 5 to 7 francs per hectobtre (2} boshete). 
This system, however, which is opposed by a powerful party, 
has at vanotts times imde^cma modifications On the one hand 
ft became necesBairy,«mfrsceoi an tnadequate harvest, to imspBiid 
m 1898 the application of the law on the import Of com On 
the other hand, in order to check the decline of exports and 
neutralize the harmful effects of a prolonged customs, war, a 
eommercial treaty was m 1896 concluded with Switzerland, 
carrying with it a reduction, in respect of certain articles, of 
themposts which had been fixed by the law of 1892 An accord 
waadiltewise m 1898 effected with Italy, which since 
been m a state ol economic* rupture with France, and m July 
1899 an accord was concluded with the United States of Aiftettcn 
Almost all other countries, moreover, share in the benefit of. the 
mkumum tariff, and profit Ipy the modifications itunay^suc- 
cessiv«eiy undeigo. 

Bemg in the^mam a sdf-supportmg country France'^carnes 
on most of her trade within her own borders, and rankst beljDW^ 


Commerce, tn Mxlhone of Pounds ^ifrhng 



C*eniera1 

Special 

import «. 

Exportt 

Total 

IniporU 

Lxportn 

Total ! 

1876^880 

2X0 X 

175 3 

3854 

X7I 7 

X 35 I 

3068 

i88i-«885 

224 X 

*77 8 

40X 9 

*83 4 

W 3 

3*8 7 

1886-1890 

206 2 

179 4 

3876 

168 8 

1376 

306 4 

1891-1895 

205 9 

178 6 

- 3«4 5 

163 0 

1338 

99O 8 

X896-X900 

237 8 

20X 0 

43«8 

* 7 * 9 

150 8 

32a '7 

19 OIH 1905 

233 3 

227 5 

460 8 

182 8 

174 7 

357 5 


Great Britain, (Germany and the United States m volume of 
extenor trade The latter is subdivided into general commerce, 
wluch jmludcs all goods entering or leaving the country, anci 
special commerce, which snoludcs imports for home use and 
exports of home produce. The alxive table shows the develop- 
ments of French Wade duimg the years from 1876 to 1905 by 
means of quinquennial averages A permanent body (the cofn^ 
ffttsswn permanetUe des vakurs) fixes the average prices of the 



Imports 

Exports. 1 


Value 

(TboiiMindt 

of£). 

Pci cent 
df Total 
Value 

Value 

(Thoueaflda 

I’er cent 
of Tbtal 
Value. 

Articles of Food — 





1886-1890 

58,856 

349 

30,8 ?0 

an 4 

1891-1895 

50,774 

42,488 

30 9 

*8,287 

2 T 1 

1896-41900 

24 9 

27,838 

28,716 

x8 6 

X90X-1905 

33.63* 

x8 4 

10 5 

Raw Materials ^ 





1 1686-1890 

85,778 

50 8 

33.848 

246 

X89X-X895 

88 , 2 X 1 

54 3 

32.557 

24 4 
266 

X80-X9OO 

101,727 

1 59 2 

40,060 

190X-1905 

X 16,580 

63 8 

47.385 

27 X 

Manufactured 

ArtK^B® 


IH 



1886-1890 


Bwl 

72,917 

72,906 

530 

x 89 I-*i 895 

24,054 


545 

548 

504 

r* 896 'SI 9 oo 

2 ?»ar 30 

^9 

82,270 

190X-1905 


98 i 5*^2 


Iilolodes horses, mmie» and asses, 

® Except certain manufactures which come under the ciatagfiHry 
of articles of 
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aiticlea m ttie customs list ; this value is estimated at the end of 
the year in accordance with the variations that have taken place 
and IS applied provisionally to the following yean 

Amongst unport > raw matertals (wool, cotton and silk, coal, oil* 
seevls, timber, ) hold the iifst place, articles of food (cereals, wmc, 
coff( e, dc ) cind maualacturcd goods (e<)pecuilly machinery) ranking 
next Vmongst exports manuiactnrea goods (silk, cotton and 
wooll *i\ goods, fancy wates, apparel, ) come betoro raw matOnals 
and aitnlab of tood (wma and dairy produpts bought chioAy Jby 
£u,<Uucl) 

Divided into lliese cbi&sf's lh<' i imports and exports (special trade) 
foi qnmqtienmal periods irom 1886 to 1905 averaged as shown m the 
preceding table. 

The decline both m impoits and in oxporta of artioics of food, 
which IS the most noteworthy fact exlubited m the preceding Ublc, 
was due to the alniod prohibitive tfix m the Customs Law of 1892, 
upon agricultural products 

Tlia average value of the principal articles of import and export 
(spemal trade) over qumqueiuual periods following 2890 is shown 
in tho two tables below. 


Principal Imports {Thousands of £) 




l896-fI900 

X9OX-I9O5 

Coal, coke, c^c, . 

7.0*8 

9,883 

10,539 

Coffee 

6,106 

4,3i3 

3.7»7 

Cotton, raw . • • 

7.44<5 

7,7^8 

11,987 

Flux . b . . . . 

Fruit and seeds (oleaginous) 
Hides and skins, law 

a. 746 

2,415 

3,173 

P^75 

6,121 

2,t8l 

0,ao7 

3,261 

8,464 

6,369 

Machinery 

3.63* 

4,&14 

Silk; taw 

9,488 

10,391 

**,765 

limbtr , . . 

0,054 

6,284 

6,760 

Wlmat • . • 

Jto,352 

1 3»*76 

2,V95 

Wine 

9,972 

! 20,454 

5.*<’7 

Wool, raw , 

13,372 


*6,393 


Prim i pal TAport^ (Thousands of 



1891-1895 

i89(>-i 900 

1901-1905 

Apparel 

4,726 

4.5n 

5,070 

Brandy and other spirits 

2,402 

1,931 

2,783 

1,678 

Butter . 

2,789 

2,618 

Cotton manufactures 

4.213 

3,874 

7,965 

Habci dashery ^ , , 

3.830 

6,039 

6.309 

Hides, raw 

a.839 

3,494 

4,813 

Hides, tanned or curried . 
Iron and steel, manuiac- 

4,037 

4.3* > 

4,753 

turcb ot 


2,849 

4,201 

Millinery 

*,937 

3.308 

4.951 

Motor cars and \ chicles 


160 

2,147 

Paper and manufactures of 
bilk, raw, thrown, waste 

a,095 

2,145 

2,551 

and cocoons 

Silk and waste silk, manu- 

4.738 

4,807 

6,090 

tacturcs of 

9,769 

*6,443 

II, 1.^3 

Wine 

8,824 

9.036 

9,159 

Wool, raw 

5.603 

7.813 

9,159 

Wool, manufactures of 

11,998 

lOJQO 

8,436 


Iho following were the countries scmding tiio largest quantities of 
goods (special trade) to France (during the saint periods as m previous 
tal)lf‘) 


Trade with Puna pal Countries Imports (Thousands of £) 


1 

1 

1 

1 

1891-1895 

i896 -19<X» 

Germany , , 

*8,178 

13.904 

Belgium . • . 

15.438 

I3.II3 

United Kmgdom . . • 

20,097 

23,132 

Sp un . , • 

10,294 

10,560 

United States .... 

15,577 

18,491 

\rgentme Republic 

7,»i9 

10,009 


13.057 

**.725 

b,525 ’ 
19.334 

10*094 


Other countries importing largely into Erance are Russia, Algeria 
and British India, whose imports m each case averaged over £9,000,000 
m viliic in the ^leriod 1901-1905 , China (average value £7,000,000) , 
and Itrvlv f1.^Tfage value £6, 060, 000) 

Tlie iollouing arc the principal countries reccivmv the exports of 
France (special trade), with values for the same penods 


* Includes small fancy wares, toys, also wooden wareii and furm- 

tUrt*. brushes, drc, 

* Decrease brg:ly due to Spanish-Amencan War (1898) 


Trads untk Pnnpspal Countnas Es^ports (Thousands of £). 


1 ^ 

1891-2895 

18^1966 

I 90 t-X 905 

\ Germany . . . * 

Beljgium 

United Kingdom . . . 

United States , . , 

Algeria 

23,712 

19,857 
39,510 
9.337 . 

7»872 

16,285 

22,135 

45.203 

9,497 

9.454 

21,031 

* 4 . 34 * 

49,136 

10,411 

11,652 


The other chief customers of Franco were* Switzerland and Italy, 
whose imports from France averaged m 1 901 -t 90 5 nearly £10,000,000 
and over £7,200,00(1 respectively m value In the same period Spam 
received exports from France averagmg £4,700,000 
The trade pi France was divided between ioreign countries and 
her coiomes m the following piupurtions (imports and exports 
combined) 



General Trade, 

Special trade 

Foreign 

Conntnes 

Colonics 

Foreign 

Countries 

Cokmies, 

1 1891-1895 

92*00 

8 ou 

90 89 

9-11 



8 82 


10 24 



9 59 

IBmQH 



The respective shares of the leading customs in the trade of the 
country is approximately shown m the loUowmg table, wluoh gives 
the value of tlicir exports and imports (general trade) m 1905 m 
millions sterlmg. 


Marseilles . • • . 88 8 

Le Havre , . . 79 5 

Pans . . . . . 42 8 

Dunkirk . . • • 34 8 

Boideaux . . , • 27 4 


Boulogne . . . 17 5 

CilaiS 14 ‘I 

Dieppe 13 5 

Kouen ... .11*3 

Belfort-Potit-Croix 10 7 


In the same year the otlicr chief customs m order of importance 
were Tourcomg, Jeumont, Cette, St Nazaiic and Avncourfc 

The chief local bodies concerned with commerce and industry are 
the thamhres de commerce and the chambres consuliatives d*arts et 
manufactures, the members oi wluch aic elected Ircm their own 
number by the traders and mdustriahsts of a certain sUndmg 
They are established m the duel towns, and then pnncipal function 
IS to advise the government on tneasures for improving and facilitat 
mg commerce and industry within their circumscription Sec abo 
Banks and Bankinc. , Savings Banks , Post and Postai Sbrvick 
Shipping, — The following table shows the increase m tonnage ol 
sailmg and steam shipping engaged m foreign trade entered and 
cleared at the ports of France over quinquennud pciiocls from 1890 



Entered, 

Cleared, 

French 

Foreign 

French 

Foreign. 

2891-1895 

1896-1900 

1901-1905 

4.877,667 

4,665,268 

4,783,101 

9,947.893 

**,037.37* 

1 14,744,626 

4,321,928 

5,003,563 

5,503.463 

10,091,000 

**,103,358 

14,823,217 


The increase of the French mercantile manne (which is fifth in 
importance in the world) over the same penod is traced m the 
following table Vessels of 2 net tons and upwards are enumerated 



Sailing 

Steam. 

lotal 

Xuml>er 

of 

Vosseb 

Tonnage 

Number 

of 

\ estete 

Tonnage 

Number 

of 

Veseeis. 

Tonnage 

1891-1895 

2896-2900 

1901-1905 

iS 

402,982 

437,468 

642,562 

1182 

1231 

1388 

502,363 

304.674 

617,530 

*5,363 
15,558 
16, *35 

905.345 

942,142 

2,260,096 


At the begmmng of 2908 the total was 17,193 (tonnage, 1,402,647) , 
of these 13,602 (tonnage, 81,833) were vessels of less than 20 tons, 
while 502 (tonnage, 1,014,506) were over 800 tons 
The mcn^ase m the tonn^e of sailing vessels, which m other 
oountnes tends to decline, was due to the bounties voted by parlia- 
ment to its merchant sailing fleet with the view of increasing the 
number of skilled seamen The prosperity of the French shipping 
trade is hampered by the costliness of shipbuilding and by the 
scarcity of outward-tiound cargo Shipping has been fostered by 
paying bounties for vessels constructed m France and sailing under 
the French fla^, and by reserving the coasting trade, traffic bjetween 
France and Algena, ike , to French vessels Despite these mono- 
polies, three-fourths of the shipping in French ports is foreign, and 
France is without shipping companies comparable m importance 
to those of other great maritime nations The three chief companies 
arc the Messageries hfantimes (Marseilles and Bordeaux), the 
Compaifnte Ginirale Transatlantique (Le Havre, St Nasaire and 
MarseUles) and the Chargeurs P^unts (Le Havre). 
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Government uni AdmimstfuUon, 

Cc/tiral GovernmenU--Th^ principles upon which the French 
constitution is based are represetitative government (by two 
chamberh), manhood suffrage, responsibility of ministers and 
irresponsibility of the head of the state. Alterations or modifica- 
tions of the constitution can only be effected by the National 
Assembly, consisting of both chambers sitting together ud hoc 
The legislative power resides in these two chambers — ^tha Senate 
and the ( hamber of Deputies , the executive is Vested in the 
president of the republic and the ministers. The members of 
both chambers owe their election to universal suffrage ; but the 
Senate is not elected directly by the people and the Chamber of 
Deputies is 

The Chamber of Deputies, consisting of 584 member**, is 
elected by the scruitn d'arroitdtssemeni (each elector voting for 
one deputy) for a term of four years, the conditions of election 
being as follows • Each arrondissement sends one deputy if its 
population does not exceed 100,000, and an additional deputy 
for every additional x 00,000 inhabitants or fraction of that 
number. Every citizen of twenty*one yeaiB of age, unless subject 
to some legal disability, such as actual engagement in military 
service, bankruptcy or condemnation to certain punishments, 
lias a vote, provided that he can prove a residence of six months' 
duration in any one town or commune A deputy must be a 
French citizen, not under twenty-five years old Each candidate 
must make, at least five days before the elections, a declaration 
setting forth m what constituency he intends to stand. He may 
only stand for one, and all votes given for him in any other than 
that specified in the declaration are void To secure election a 
candidate must at the first voting poll an absolute majority 
and a number of votes equal to onc-fourth of the number of 
electors If a second poll is necessary a relative majonty is 
sufficient 

The Senate (see below, Imw and Insiiiuttons) is composed of 
300 members who must be French citizens at least forty ye^rs 
of age They are elected by the scruitn de Itsie ** for a penod of 
nine years, and one-third of the body retires every three years 
The department winch is to elect a senator vffien a vacancy 
occurs is settled by lot 

Both senators and deputies receive a salary of j£6oo per annum 
No member of a family that has reigned in France is eligible fur 
either chamber 

Bills may be proposed either by ministers (in the name of the 
jDresident of the republic), or by private members, and may he 
initiated in either chamber, but money-bills must be submitted 
m the first place to the Chamber of Deputies, Every bill is first 
(‘xamined by a committee, a member of winch is chosen to 
“ report ” on it to the chamber, after which it must go through 
two readings ((h'hheraitons), before it 1$ presented to the other 
chamber Either house may pass a vote of no confidence m the 
government, and in practK e the government resigns m face of 
the passing of such a vote by the deputies, but not if it is passed 
l>y the Senate only. The chambers usually assemble m January 
each year, and the ordinary session lasts not less than five 
months, usually it contmues till July. There is an ckttaordmary 
session from October till Christmas 

The president (see below. Law and InsHtuHons) is elected for 


seven years, by a majority of votes, by the Senate and Chamber 
of Deputies sitting together as the National Assembly, Any 
French citizen may be chosen president, no fixed age being 
required I he only exception to this rule is that no member of 
a royal family which has once reigned in 1 ranee can be elected 
The president receives x,soo,ooo francs f ' 18,000) a year, half as 
salmj^, half for travelling expenses and the charges incumbent 
upon the official representative of the country Both the 
chambers are. summoned by the president, who has the power of 
dissolving the Chamber of Deputies with the as^^uit of the Senate. 
When at:hange of Government occurs* the president chooses a 
prominent parliamentarian as premier and pusident of the 
council This personage, who himself holds a portfolio, nominates 
the other ministers, his choice being subiiTtto the ratification of 
the chief of the slate. The minister lal council (conseil des 
fntntsirci) is presided over by tlie president of the republic; 
less formal meetings (consetls de cabinet) under the presidency of 
the premier, or even of some other mimstcr, are also held 

The ministers, whether members of •parhiUnent or not, have 
the right to sit in both chambers and cah address the house 
whenever they choose, though a nimistcr may only vote m the 
chamber of which he happens to bt a me mber There are twelve 
ministries ^ comprising those of justice ; finance ; war ; the 
interior marine ; colonies ; Jxubhc instruction and fine arts , 
forei^ affairs, commerce and injiustj*)^ , * agru ulture , public 
works; and labour and public thrift Individual ministers 
are responsible for all acts done in connexion with their own 
departments, and the body of ministers collectively is responsible 
ior the general policy of the government 

The council of state (conseil d'etat) is the principal council 
t)f the head *of the state and his -ministers, who consult it on 
Vanbus ‘legislative problems, mote partiailarly cm questions 
of a^dmiuistration. It is divided {or despatch of business into 
four sections, each of which corresponds to a group of two or three 
munistenal departments, and is composed of (i) 33 councillors 
y en service ofdinatre (comprising a vice-president and sectional 
[presidents), gnd 19 councillors en skvice extraordinaire y te, 
4^overnment officials who are deputed Jto watch the mterests of 
•the ministerial departments to which they l^long, and in matters 
[not concerned with those departments have a merely con- 
[sult^tivc position , (2) 32 mcAtres 3 eh rlequeks ; (3) 40 auditors. 

The presidency of the ccmncil of state belongs ex officio to the 
•minister of justice 

I^e theory of droit admintsTraitf lays down the pnnciple that 
'an agent of the jgovemment cannot bfe prosecuted or sued for 
acta relating, to bis administrative function^ before tlie ordmaiy 
tribunals Consequently there is a special system of admmistra- 
•tive jurisdiction for the trial of le contentieux admtmsiraiif ” or 
'disputes in which the administratfon it concerned. The council 
,of state’ is the higheet administrative tribunal, and includes a 

• special Section du contentieux^^ to deal with judicial work of 
•thiff nature 

Local* Governnient ^ — France is divided into 86 administrative 
, departments (mejiuding Corsica) or 87 i][ the Territorv of Belfort, 

• a remnant of the Haut Rhin department, be included. These 

• departments are subdivided mte 362 arrondissements, 9911 
cantons* and 36,i22 communes 


Departments 

Capital Townar 

Ancient Provinces ® 

Ain . 

Aisnb 

Ki l lER 

Ai pes-Mzrztimes 

ArpUche , 

Ardennes 

AaihoE « . , 

Aube , ... 

Audb. . . . , 

Aveyron ... 

U u,, — — ■■ 

Bourg 

Laon 

Mouhns «. 

Nice 

Pnvas . ^ . . 

. .... 

Folx 

Troyes ^ .... 

Carcassonne 

Rodez 

Bourgogne (feresse, Bugey, Valromey, Dombes) 
Ile-de-France , Picardie 

Bourbonnais 

l^nguedoc (Vivarais) 

Champagne 

Foix ; Gabcogne (Cous6rans}. 

Champagne ; sourgogne 

Languedoc, 

Guienne (Rouergue) 


^ The administration Of posts, telegraphs and telephones is assigned to the ministry of commerce and industry or to that of public 


• The province or provinces named are those out of which the department was chiefly formed. 
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Fi^jsjca 


Departmante. 


Capital lowas 


Basses^Alres , 




thgnc 

e 


f 

• 


BASSES-PVRi^^Nai-S 




l^U 4 

• 


• 

• 


Belfort. Tsrritozrb oe 

• 

W 

Belfort . 

a 

• 

• 

4 


Bou chbs*i>u*BhGne 

• 

• 

9 

MarseiUes . 

e 

• 

• 

• 


Calvados 

» 

« 

• 

Caen 

• 

• 

• 

• 


Cantal 

m 

• 

• 

Aunllac . 

• 

• 

• 

• 


Crarenip 

• 


4 

Angohlgmo 

e 

• 

• 

• 


CflARENTE-lMPdRZEORE 

• 

• 

• 

La Rochelle 


• 

m 

• 


Cher . . 

• 

• 

4 

Bourges , 

* 

• 

0 

« 


CORRkZB . « 

• 

• 

• 

TuUe 


• 




COtk-d'Or 

• 

« 

■ 

Dijon 

• 

• 

• 

• 


C6tes-du-Noad 

• 

• 

4 

St Bneuc . 

• 

« 

« 

• 


Crkubb . 

• 

• 

0 

Guccet 

• 

• 

• 

• 


l>Bt;X*ShVRES , 

• 

• 

* 

Nmrt . 

• 

« 

• 

• 


Bordoone 

• 

• 


P6rigucux 

• 

• 

• 

• 


Boiobs „ 

• 

• 

• 

Besanvon • 

• 

• 

• 

• 


DrOms • • • 


• 


Valence . 






Eure • • 

• 

• 

• 

Bvreux 

• 

• 

• 

• 


£URBrBT4^1& • 

• 

• 

• 

Chartres • 

« 

• 

• 

• 


FiRisihKK • • 

• 

• 

0 

[ Quimper . 

0 

• 

» 

• 


Card . • • 

• 

• 

4 

Ntmes • 

0 


« 

• 


Gerh . • • 

• 

• 

• 

Auch 

0 

• 

• 

» 


Gironde . . « 

• 

• 

• 

Bordeaux » 

0 

• 


« 


HAUnB>>GAEOVME . 

• 

• 

■ 

Toulouse « 

0 

• 

« 

4 


Haute-Loirb . 

• 

• 

• 

Le Puy . 

0 

* 

4 

* 


IIavte-Marne • 

• 

• 

• 

Chaumont 

0 

• 

4 

m 


HAurBS-AipEs 

• 

• 

« 

Gap 

0 

• 

4 

• 


Hattte»-9a6nb • 

• 

• 

• 

Vesottt 

0 

• 

« 

4 


Kaute^Savoib 

• 

• 

• 

Annecy' 






H A orr Bit PVRdNass 

• 

« 

• 

Tarbus • 

0 


4 

• 


HavtE'Vibnnl 

m 

• 

t 

Limoges , 

0 

• 

4 

• 


IllRAOLr 

m 

• 

0 

Montpellier 

0 

• 

• 

• 


iLLF-EJf-VlLAINK • 

• 

• 

m 

Remiee . 

0 

• 

• 

• 


J NDRE 1 . , 

4 

m 

0 

ClidtKiaHirouE 

0 

• 

4 

« 


iNOKEfEIwLOlRE « 

• 

• 

0 

lours 

«• 

m 

4 

• 


fshEE « * . 

• 

• 

0 

Grenoble . 

0 

• 

• 

4 



Landss • • • 

LoiJVff 

LOVRBilnFSRIBtJiUb • 
Ld^aai; i , • • 

LoiH'Ict*Chbr • 

Lor . 

Utir-«t^GiABOKir»i • 
IjOStefi 4 m 

MaDIRtV^^CURB • 
MAVaiHB « . # 

mRNB . • • 

MAYBVrtiB 

Mbi7 KTHB-BT-M 0 SBLI.B 
MWBB • • 

MOBBtHAN . , 

NAVRe . . . 

I NVsfRto . . • 

OlSBt i « « • 

I 

^a6-PB-CaLAiIS 

bA0NB-£T-LOIRB • 
^XHB • • , 

SAVOlti 
SRWB 

SBXNE'anNiiiAKra^ I • i 
baiNBtBBrQMf ♦ 
Seine Infbriburb • 
Somme 

Tarn , , 

TaAN BXfGARQKNlS « 
Var . • • 

Vavclubb 

I Venule « • • 

I Vienne • • 

I Vosges • • • 

Yonnk 

I Corse (Corsica) • 


L<^ns-le^Satiniet> 
Moflt-da-Marsan 
St-fih«iixie • 

NiinixNi • « 

Orleans , , 

Blots , . , 

CAhors • • 

Aj^fi 4 • / • 

»' • : 

' ChAi6it^sut^iiMnia 
I Lavad • • 

Nancy * . 

Bar-lo^Dna , 
Vannes , , 

Nk^vart . , 

Lill« . • 

BeafRvaia « , 

Aloiiv^Mi 4 

Arras 

ClkjrmoRt-Bdrttmd 
T^avpigatUi > 

n , • 

Le Mans « • 

•CJhfetnb^ 

FrAA'J • • 

IMeMa « « 

y^BswfUas • t f 

Bouea « • 

Aixiions • • 

Albi . . 

MoAtauban « 
lE^-aguigiun . 
Avi^on . 

La Eo^lxeswrpYoQ 
goxtxera ^ 

Epinal » • 

Auxerrc , 


Ancient Pftovxncas* 


Provonc^ 

BAamic Gascogne (BosishNavaim, SfMtlc# Labonrd)« 
Provence 

Normaudie /Bessin^ Bocage), 

Auvergne 

Aiif^onxnins i( SaAtitongeit 
Aums , Saiintoxige. 

Berry , Bourbonaais* 

T^unousin 

BonrgogfiA (DijOtuiails, A\ixoiA)g 

Bretagne 

Marcbo 

Poitou 

Gineuue (P^ngprd) 

Ffanchc-Comte ; MotitbAUard. 

PauplilnA 

NormaiMiAe; Perohe 
Oii^nais » Noimancket 
Bretagne 
Languedoc 

Gasoogne JAsiarae^ Awnagnac))i 
Gnisiiiif (Boxttielant^ Baemaie)^ 

Langi^edcK t Gaacogfp ^Lommingas} 

Languedoc (Velay) , Auvergne , Lyonnais. 

Chattipagoe (Bassigny, Vaiteige). 

Daupmn^ 

PnitohewCMnsut^j' 

Gascogne 

Limousin , Marche. 

Languedoc 

Bsetogmo. 

Benry. 

Tourama. 

Pauphin^f 

FWttMshe*Coait6* 

Gosttogttiv (Landes, Chakiiie)4i 

Lvonnais 

Brutague. 

Orll^auais (Orjl^anais proper, G&tihais, Dttnoio)'* 

Otl^Ana^s 

GnleHttie (Querey^. 

Guioxnic^X Gaseagncte 

Languedoar(G|^Mattdan)« 

Anjou 

Normandie (Cotentm). 

Champagne 1 
Mmnes Arncmi 

Lorraine , Trois-Evftch6B« 
r^orrame (Barrois, Verdunois). 

Bretagne 

Kivemaist OiMnnaia(i> 

K »i, Hsunautid 
^Fiance 

Normandie, Perche, 

Artois, Picatdie. 

AuvoTMe 

Rottbsillonj Langutdon« 

Lyomiaia, Boaujobns. 

Bourgogne, 

Maine, Anjoti, 

! 0-de-irainoe« 

Champagne* 

e-dft-Franccu 

brraandie. 

Picardie 

Laagiifiddov 4 Alb]geois)k 

Guienne , Gascogne , Languedoc 

pjrovence* 

Comtat ; Venaissm , Provence , Pi^indpantA d'Orange 
Poitou, 

Poitou , Toundne, 

Lorrame 

Bourgogne , Champagne. 

Corse 


Before 1790 France was divided intiS*ilhbaMjMe gcoatnad seven 
small military governments, often odMt'fnjbvhMtos, wtiilch are, 
hoWever, to distinguished from the provmcos foimed under the 
kudal system. Ihe great governments * Alaaoe, SasAtonge 
and Angoumois, Anjou, Artois, Aunis, Auvergne, B6am and Navarre, 
B^Hy, iBbiirhttnnais, BOiit‘fsgnh"(BtM)|^^ Bretagna (Brtttany), 
Champagne, DauplunA, Flandre, Foix, Franchc-Comti, Guienne and 
Gascogne ((rasconv), Ile»de> France, Lang^Mso, lAtnonaia, 1 onwaxm^ 
L\onn us, Marne, Marche, Nivemais, Normandie, Orl^anais, Picardie, 


Poitou, Provence, RoussUlon, Touraine and Corse, The eUb* WaU 
governments wens Parts, t Boulogne and Boulonnais, Lo jnh^xe, 
Sedan, Toulois, Bays>Mrtnin)and Verdunpis and Saumurois, ^ 

At the head of each department is a prefect, a political official 
nominatett biT'^thei ministef of the^i»tiBnor<«ttd hftpoihted by the 
pres^dqn^i acts a$ general ag^nt ggyemment and 

representative of the central authonty. To aid nim the prefect 
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hast«^genend secretary and*taii<»a(Wlsoty db' pt^ 

feciur^ the ^members «»f nhotthiave laypoiaurii br the prasident, 
which has jurisdiction in certain elates of disputes arising out 
of *adaiiBuitf!atiaDi and musc^ iniceftam^casee^ be conauflted^ 
though ithe prefect is inot cocnpelted to Iblkrw its advioe ^ The 
prefect supumses the execution of the laws $ has wide authority 
in regacd to policing^ pablic hygiene and relief of pauper children ; 
has thet iKBimiatioa of vanems •sabordma^<offictaih; and i$ m 
connapondeisDei with' the subordinate fuactiemarirj m hia depart* 
ment^ to whom ihe transmits the lordeeaeiad mstmctione of the 
government. Although the anasistteineiitoif local affairo }s>fn the 
hands of the>preiect his power with regard* to these is checked 
by a ddibcmtive body known>^as the geneml council {ionml 
geniral^ This council^ which coAinsea> for the most part of 
busmeaeand pnofessioiiai men^ is elected by universal suffrage, 
each canton m the department contributing one inember. llie 
general! council oontrd» the departmental adnuinistiwtioA^ of 
the prefect, and its decisions «in*p<M»ts>cl locid government are 
ustss^t final. It assigns its quota of itaxesi<(icofih#igm/^ to each 
arnonduisenie^ autherucs itho>sale^ pisrchaso'or exebesigo *of> 
depaortmentalt property, superintends the management thereof, 
authonzea ihei constnictiowtof new^toads^ railways^ or < canals, 
and advises ion matters of local/( interest, Politi^ questioits 
are rigorously excluded imm' its debbemtiehs. The genewd 
council, whcBinot sitting^ is representsdby a permanent detega^ 
tion {cpnumssipni d'partemmtaUy 
Ab the prefect in the depeortment,! so the sul!Mprefect‘ui! tho 
aiTDndi 8 S 8 nian. 1 i, though with a more limited power, is the 
representative of the central' authority, He‘W<as*M»ted, and m 
sonoe degree i controHed, in his worlr by the district co^<lncll 
(conmhd^arwndtmemmt), to which each cantcn'<setidsain6iiiber> 
chosea by unoviefBal suffrage. As the aivandisscimaiit has tieitiher 
property nor budget, the pnncipal ^business >of the*^'COuneilJ is 
to allot ito each commune its share of the direct^ taxes imposed* 
on itho arrondnsement by the general oouncili' 

The canton is purely an actomwtrative < division,^ c(meanibig,> 
on an.avemge/about twelve comimmes, th(mgb<somo*e!aceplSdn^ 
comxiaaaiiiBs are big* enough to contain tnove* than<o<ie^cacitoiitt 
It is the seat wf a justice of the peace, 'and lu the electoxali unit 
the general counoil and the distrH^ oounoil. 

The cotnaumos, vairying greatly m arewandipcpulatioiis are> tb^ 
adnuoistnativie umts in loanee Tho'chief ^magisttarte^tof the 
conuttune is the^imayori(iiiaTsrj), whh is*^i) tho agaat of the 
centsodigoinsnuneat and clmrged as suchwvth thelocd'promi^a 
tionond execution ofttheigenerailawsancl d0erees*of thoioounftty i; 
(2) the ittKeaative (head of the muiacipahey, in which' capacity 
he supervises the police, the revenue *aiid pubUo* works (of* thb* 
commniic,iand acts as the reprosentattwe^of the H:Ofporatioii t n 
general. Healso acts as registrarof births, ^ddeths laad mamagas, 
and offiaates at civil marnagesj Mayors'^amj usually asstttjed 
by deputies (adfomis). In a cornmnne^xiff S50C1 mbabnawtsior 
less there is one deputy , m more* populous communea there 
may be mare, but ui no tease /must Ihe number 'exceed twelve, 
except at Lyons j where* as many as aevenSeemaru allowed > Both 
mayoxB (and deputy mayora* are 'elected by and> ifmm* among 
members of tthei mimieipai council for four years. This body 
coiisiBits>.aicoerdmg)to the ipopulation^f the< commuiiej of^frem 
10 to 36 members, elected for four years mithe'pritiei^^jof the 
scrwttnid 6 Mste by Ftenchmevr >whu^have(^ioached>!tl^ age^of 
twetityiooa yeareandihaveia saxisnNMSthsfiresidemse qaalific^oil^' 
The)k«»ilafiaic5 of tthe ocminime’ateidecidildLby* the municipail 
counciliiand its drasmiiMiecxatiaioperotivea^ 
of a snenth, saVe an nawtler8/iiidilahqnvdve/mteresteiranteendilV>^ 
thokeiaf ithe{lcanmiuna.[ Imeiichicaies'iihe prelect must appmve 
themyiaaid(iin> some casesMthaxsaimtmni of it^ council 

or even*wtifilatkm/by itharpccBjc^ neoemaryi' The<dohncil 4 
also chooses ecnnmunal deAfgam^^fo(deee<Befieeore*j aAd)<hkwe 
up ,thoiiiirt:t6f 

conmuifie^s i8hare( OidlvM*'tWM»i shttM rbe i|dlOteed>him)hg(^t!iO' 
taxpayers. Tbt Bnb-pt«fbel;>ittaei» seietlk(%om this 
whom ho approves^ for Uie posti Thr nileo^gs<Kff 
are open toithe pobUei i * ^ m 


Justice, 

The ordimwy |udidal system of France comprises two classes 
of courts (x) ctvd and criminal, (2) special, including cpiirts 
dealing only with purely commercial cases ; m addition there 
are the adnamistratwe comets, including bnidies, the ConseS* 
d’j£tat and the Conseils de Pfifectute, which deal, m Aeir 
judicial capacity, with Cases coming under the drott admimstratif. 
Mention may also be made of the Tribunal des Conflits, a special 
court whose function it is to dceide which is the competent 
tribunal when an admmistfation and a judicial court both 
cUdm or refuse to deal with a giveie case 

Taking tha first class. of courts, which have both civil and 
criminal jurisdiction, the laweat tnbuoal in the system is that of 
the /Mgr de 

In 6ach.auiton<iS(a7Mgif de patx, who .in his>capactty as a civil 
judge takeswCDgnnance, without appeal, of disputes where the 
amount sought to bo rceovcreil .does not exceed £12 m value 
Wheceithb aiimnintcxfieieds £12 but not £24, an appeal lies from 
hisrdecisioa to ihe court of first instance. In soma paiticular 
cases where special promptitude or local knowledge is necessary^ 
as disputes I l^twieen hotdkeepers and travellora, and the like, 
he iihAjrumsdsohcmX^^bj^ci^ appealta the court of first instance) 

up itor^^Ok. He has ihQ>aimuDona)i}uxudictuDn(mfio^ 
te breaches ofi law^'puaariidslecby a fine not enoeedihg las 
or by impnflQiiURent natrmcoeeding five ‘days. If the sentence 
be one ol JcapnaoniBont tw She fineiexoeeds 451, appeal has to the 
court teff ifirsh instancei It is an important functioni^ tlia juge 
de fdtuiio endeavotartto rscnncile dasputants whb colne 'before 
him, and na>suttfe caa'^bet brought befote the court of firstiinatanoe 
untd»he ^has tedeavoured wstb6ut suncest to bimg tha ^paiitiestto 
an agreement 

I ddy pnm ii n et imbmee^ also calUid iftbunuux 

d\<memdusemcwtf o£ wbichl theswis anaLon every atisondissemant 
(yrith few exceptions), besides serving as courts of appeal from 
the^yii^r dei\ptstx •bsM 2 aniior^gnsBi juKudjotian immaitteTS ovil 
and cntninaU Theicouxtconsitta of a preaidint, one or more 
vi(X^*pittsfoenm(andatvfiirteb]a>imBiimr.otf A prisetmmr, 
hr 'puUic psoiQcutior, isi aHaeiattatthodi to each i const. In «ivil 
^latleTS^the tnfouiml itaksss cogniaancctof ;ju±wn»(j}e]^^ to 
p^pfional psopeotyiia dienvalux'iof {£609 and actions^' sefaRking to 
land toit^^vaiueiof fiorifni^^aa 8si) jper aamnsnr Whsn it'deals 
witfoaoaatmrsiJxieoWifigc*]^ onimsiamappeali bes torths courts 
of appeali In pendksasesrjts\9unsdteta>ii axtendattaallnffesiees 
of the class known as dthts — offences punishable by a more 
serious penahy tfaaav^tiaa^ ** ctmi ya ma a tiens/ dealer ^wrthi by the 
/Mga dctpsusc, bntmotroDtediagniwhdienrvyrpeciah^ aathaicode 
apphm te ^anmas^* wathrrwhi^) thavassuBi courts ((see f^bebw) 
deed. WhbL sittingrim dts 'capacity as a cnmiool. court it n 
knesni asiitha tnbunal'i\eamgttmast Its judgments i arei 
vaiURhlyti'8ub|0ctrm itibese imaltsss .to aqipBal^Mcne' the<^cQui;t 
of appeal 

Thm mretwcnty-siircoartB /of*appa^r(i»facr)dk{ppif)v;fo 
of whi(dbuiamiatitachedificm(Oim)tdifix0ide|^^ 

Comwd’ Appel DeparWoeats dc|)eiiding on 'tlMbmi 

PKrui . • » Seine, Elird-tet^Loir, SMekt^MWnte, 

Se 9 ie» 0 t 4 Oisb,f Yoaoift. 

! Ppuches-du-Bhdne, 

Var, 

. senioit 

, MutteHCt 4 xaco,»Matyenoe^<Sante 
«^ 9 *icn . Cwwa# , 

lBwu«9qN . Poubs, Jura, Haute-Sapne, Tepntoire de Belfort. 

Ptexaux , Chirente, Ddrdogiie, Gitond^, 

Bbdxonv . . Cher,*Iitarti‘ Nl^ftvrfei 

* Cfil]vad(%ddaaicht;Qn.e./ 

, Savoie» Haute-Savoie 
^ Sadne-et-Lwmii 

i C^ii^za(rCmnfiei,tHaiutie^Vi^im 


Acsx • 
Aix 

AMhSNS 

At^OBRS* 

BasxM >. 


pCXxNi 
,CXamb£ry 

PtJPNj . . 

LfMoass) . 
I.VOXt'u k 1 . 
^XTPEtLIER r 
NaXcy , , , 

NNktv. , , 


AAn 6 rI^wsei|FhA>no< , 

Aude, Avpyron, Hci . 
M^urtlve-^-^lrtsclle, Mifeusp, Vosg 
'Atdddh^, Deshit/ Vaudusi 


It, l^rdn^cs Orientalef, 
'o$g6s, Ardennts, 
luse. 
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Cours (1 'Appel Departments depending on them. 

OrliIans . Indre-ct-T^oire, I^ir-et-Cher» I oiret 
Pau . • I-andcs, B^esacs Pyr^n^OH, Haulcs-Pyr6n^$ 

Poitiers • Charcnlo-luf^rieure, Deux-S6vres, Vend6e, Vienne 
Ebnnes • . COtcb-du-Nord, Elnisl^rc, lUc-et-Vilame, Loire- 

Inf^ieure, Morbihan 

Kiom . 4 . AUicr, Canm, Haute-Loirc, Puy-d'*-Dome 

Kouen . . Eure, Scine-Int6rieure 

Toulouse . . Aiidge, llaute-Garonne, Tam, T<irn-et-Garonne 

At the head of each court, which is divuleJ into sections 
(chambres), is a pfemm ^prestdenL Each section {chambre) con- 
sists of a prhtdtni de chambre and four judges (conse tilers). 
Procureurs-gm^raux and avocats^gMraux are also attached to 
the parquets or pfermanent official staff, of the courts of appeal 
The principal function of these courts is the hearing of appeals 
bf)th civil and cnmin il from the courts of first instance , only m 
sorhe few cases (e g, discharge of bankrupts) do they exercise an 
original jurisdiction One of the sections is termed the ckambre 
mtsis en accusation Its function is to examine crimmal 
cises and to decide whether they shall be referred for trial to the 
lower courts or the cours d* assises^ It may also dismiss a case on 
grounds of insufficient evidence 

The cours d' assizes are not separate and permanent tribunals 
E%'ery three months an assize is held m each department, usually 
.It the chief town, by a consetUer, appointed ad hoc, of the court 
of appeal upon which the department depends. The cour 
d'asstses occupies itself entirely with offences of the most serious 
type, classified under the penal code as crimes^ m accordance 
with the severity of the penalties attached The president is 
assisted in his duties bv two other magistrates, who may be 
chosen either from among the comeiUers of the court of appeal 
or the presidents or judges of the local court of first instance 
In this court and in this court olone there is always a jury of 
twelve They decide, os m England, on facts only, leaving the 
aj)piication of the law to the judges. The verdict is given by a 
simple majority. 

In all criminal prosecutions, other than those coming before 
the pige de patXs a secret preliminary investigation is made by 
an official called a fuge d'rnstructwn. He may either dismiss 
the cose at once by an order of ** non-heu,** or order it to be 
tried, when the prosecution is undertaken bv the procureur 
or procureur • ginkal This process in some degree corre- 
sponds to the manner in which English magistrates dismiss a 
( ise or commit the prisoner to quarter sessions or assizes, but 
lha poivers of the juge d*tnstruciim are more arbitrary and 
.ilisomte. 

The highest tnbunal in France is the cour de cassation, sitting 
at Pans, and consisting of a first president, three sectional 
preskidents and forty -five consetllers, with a ministerial staff 
(parquet) consisting of a procureur-geniral and six advocates- 
general. It is divided into three sections: the Chambre des 
J-lequfites, or court of petitions, the civil court and the criminal 
court The cour de cassation can review the decision of anv 
other tnbunal, except administrative courts. Criminal appeals 
usually go straight to the criminal section, while civil appeak are 
generally taken before the Chambre des Requites, wlierc they 
undergo a preliminary examination. If the demand, for re- 
lieanng is refused such refusal is final ; but if it is granted the 
f' case i> then heard by the cn'd chamber, and after argument 
cassation (annulment) is granted or refused. The Court of 
Cassation does not give the ultimate decision on a case, it 
pronounces, not on tl^ question of fact, but on the legal principle 
at issue, or the competence of the court giving the original 
decision Any decision, even one of a cour dTasstses, may be 
brought before it in the last resort, and may be annulled. 
If It pronounces cassation it remits the case to the heating of a 
court of the same order 

Commercial courts (iribunaux de commerce) are established in 
all the more important ccmmercial towns to decide ^ expediti- 
ously as possible disputed points arising out of business trans- 
actions. They consist of ju^es, chosen, from among the leadii^ 
merchants, and elected by commorfatUs patentis depute einq ans^ 
t e, persons who have he}d the licence to trade (see Finance) for 


five years and upwards. In the absence of a tribunal de commerce 
commercial cases come before the ordinary tribunal d^arrondtsse- 
meni 

In important industrial towns tribunals called consetls de 
prud'hommes are instituted to deal with disputes b^ween 
employee and employees, actions arising out of contracts of 
apprenticeship and the like. They are composed of employers 
and workmen in equal numbers and are established by decree of 
the council of state, advised the minister of justice. The 
minister of justice is notified of the necessity for a conseil de 
prud' homines bv the prefect, acting on the advice of the 
municipal council and tlie Chamber of Commerce or the 
Chamber of Arts and Manufactures, The judges are elected 
by employers and workmen of a certain standing. When the 
amount claimed exceeds £12 appeal lies to the irtbunauv 
d*arrondtssemenl, 

Policei — Broadly, the police of France may be divided into 
two great branches— administrative police (la police admini- 
strative) and judicial police (la pohee ^udtciaire), the former having 
for Its object the maintenance of order, and the latter charged 
with tracing out offenders, collecting the proofs, and delivering 
the presumed offenders to the tribunals charged by law with 
their trial and punishment. Subdivisions may be, and often are, 
named according to the particular duties to which they arc 
assigned, as la police politique, police des moeurs, police samtaire, 
&c The officers of the judicial police comprise the pige de paix 
(equivalent to the English police magistrate), the matre, the 
commtssaire de police, the gendarmerie and, m rural districts, the 
gardes champelres and the gardes foresiters, Gardiens de la patx 
(sometimes called sergents de ville, gardes de vtlle or agents de 
police) are not to be confounded with the gendarmerie, being a 
branch of the administrative police and corresponding more or 
less nearly with the English equivalent “ police constables ” 
which the gendarmerie do not, although both perform police 
duty The gendarmerie, however, differ from the agents or 
gardes both in uniform and m the fact that they are for the 
most part country patrols. The organization of the Pans police, 
which IS typical of that in other large towns, may be outlined 
briefly. The central administration (admtmstraiion centrah) 
comprises three classes of functions which together constitute 
la police* First there is the office or cabinet of the prefect for the 
general police (la police genhale), with bureaus for various 
objects, such as the safety of the president of the republic, the 
regulation and order of public ceremonies, theatres, amusements 
and entertainments, &c, \ secondly, the judicial police (la police 
judictatre), with numerous bureaus also, in c onstant communica- 
tion with the courts of judicature , thirdly, the administrate e 
police (la police administrative) including bureaus, which super- 
intend navigation, public carnages, animals, public health. &c 
Concurrently with these divisions there is the municipal police, 
which comprise^ all the agents in enforcing police regulations m 
the streets or public thoroughfares, acting under the orders of a 
chief (chef de la police mumcipale) with a central bureau The 
municipal police is divided into two principal branches — the 
service m uniform of the agents de police and the service out of 
uniform of inspeeteurs de police* In Pans the municipal police 
are divided among the twenty arrondisscments, which the 
uniform police patrol (see further Paris and Police) 

Prisons — The prisons of France, some of them attached to the 
ministry of the interior, are complex m their classification It 
IS onlv from the middle of die zqth century that close attention 
has been given to the principle of individual separation Cellular 
imprisonment was, however, partially adopted for persons 
awaiting trial. Central prisons, m which prisoners lived and 
worked in association, had been m existence from the commence- 
ment of the tgth century* These prisons received all sentenced 
to short tenns of impnsohment, the long-term convicts going to 
the bagnes (the great convict prisons at the arsenals of Rochefoii;, 
Brest and Toulon), while m tSsx transportation to penal colonies 
was adopted. In 2869 and Z87Z commissions were appointed to 
inquire into prison discipline, and as a consequence of the report 
of the last commission, issued in 2874, the pnnciple of cellular 
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confinement was put in operation the following year. There 
were^ however, but few prisons in France adapted for the cellular 
system, and the process of reconstruction has been slow. In 
1898 the old Pans prisons of Grande-Roquette, Saint-Pdagie 
and Mazas were demolished, and to replace them a larce prison 
with 1500 cells was erected at Fresne^-lfs-Rungis There are 
(i) the maison d* arret , temporary places of durance in every 
arrondissement for persons charged with offences, and those 
sentenced to more than a yea^ s imprisonment who are awaiting 
transfer to a maison centrale ; (2) the matson de justice, often part 
and parcel of the former, but only existing in the assize court 
towns for the safe custodv of those tried or condemned at the 
assizes , (3) departmental prisons, or matsons de correction^ for 
summary convictions, or those sentenced to less than a year, or, 
if provided with sufficient cells, those amenable to separate con- 
finement , (4) maisons centrales and penttenaers agncoles, for all 
sentenced to imprisonment for more than a year, or to hard 
labour, or to those condemned to travoMX forces for offences com- 
mitted in prison There are eleven matsons centrales, nine for 
men (Loos. Clairvaux, Beaulieu, Poissy, Melun, Fontevrault, 
Thouars, Riom and Nimes); two for women (Rennes and 
Montpellier) The pcnitenciers agrtcoles only differ from the 
matsons centrales in the matter of regime; there are two — at 
Castelluccio and at (hiavari (Corsica) There are also re- 
formatory establishments for juvenile offenders, and depots de 
surete for prisoners who are travelling, at places where there are 
no other prisons. For the penal settlements at a distance from 
France sec Deportahon 

Finance 

At the head of the financial organization of France, and 
exercising a general jurisdiction, is the minister of finance, 
who co-ordinates in one general budget the separate budgets 
prepared by his colleagues and assigns to each ministerial 
department the sums necessary for its expenses 

The financial year in Prance begins on the 1st of January, 
and the budget of each financial year must be laid on the table 
of the Chamber of Deputies m the course of the ordinary 

" session of the preceding year in time for the discussion 
upon It to begin in October and be concluded before the 31st of 
December It is then submitted to a special commission of the 
Chamber of Deputies, elec ted for one year, who appoint a general 
reporter and one or more special reporters for each of the minis- 
tries When the Chamber of Deputies has voted the budget it 
is submitted to a similar course of procedure in the Senate 
When the budget has passed both chambers it is promulgated by 
the president under the title of Lot des finances In the event of 
Its not being voted before the 31st of December, recourse is had 
to the system of ** provisional twelfths ” {douztemes provtsotres), 
whereby the government is authorized by parliament to incur 
expenses for one, two or three months on the scale of the previous 
year '^The expenditure of the government has several times 
been regulated for as long as six months upon this system 

In each department an official collector (7 rhoner payeur gtndral) 
receives the taxes and public revenue collected therein and accounts 
TMxmttoa them to the central authority m Pans In view of his 
• responsibilities he has, before appointment, to pay a large 
deposit to the treasury Besides receiving taxes, they pay the 
creditors of the state in their dejiartmcnts, conduct all operations 
affecting departmental loans, buy and sell government stock {retites) 
on behalf of individuals, and conduct certam banking operations 
The tfisorier nearly always lives at the chief town of the department, 
and IS assisted by a receveur paHtculter des finances in each arrondisse- 
ment (except that in which the tthoner himself resides) From the 
receveur is demanded a secunty equal to five times his total income 
The direct taxes are actually collected by percepteurs In the 
commune an official known as the receveur municipal receives all 
moneys due to it, and, subject to the authorization of the mayor, 
makes all payments due from it In communes with a revenue 
of less than 1^2400 the percepteur fulfils the functions of receveur 
municipal, but a special official may be appointed m communes 
With large incomes 

The direct taxes fail into two classes. (1) Xmpdts de repartition J 
(apportionment), the amount to be raised being fixed in advance 
annually and then apportioned among the departments They 


inclpde the land tax,' the personal and habitation tax {contribution 
personneUe-mobiliire), and door and window t . (z) Impdis de 

quoMi, which arc levied directly on the individual, who pays his 
quota according to a fixed tariff These comprise the tax on 
buildings' and the tradc-licencc Ux {impdt des putentes) Besides 
these, certam other taxes {taxes assmtUes aux contributions duectes) 
are included under the heading of dircxt taxation, c g the tax on 
property in mortmam, dues loi the verification of weights and 
measures, the tax on royalties from mines, on horses, mules and 
carriages, on cycles, &c 

The land tax falls upon land not built upon m piojjurtion to its lut 
yearly revenue It is collected m accordance with a register of 
property {cadastre) drawn up fur the most part m the first half of the 
iQtU century, dealing with every piece 01 ptoperlv in 1 ranee, and 
giving its extent and value anti tne name of the owner The re- 
sponsibility of keeping this register accurate and up lo daU is divided 
between the state, the d«yartmcnts and the communes, and involves 
a special service and staff of experts The building tax consists of a 
levy of 3 20 % of the rental value of the property, and is charged 
upon the owner 

The personal and habitation tax consists m fact of two diffcient 
taxes, one imposing a fixed capitation charge on all citizens alike 
of every department, the charge, however, varying according to tlu 
department from i ic 50 c (is 3d ) to 4 fes 50 c. (3s gd ), the other 
levied on every occupier of a furnished house or of apartments 111 
pr^urtion to its rental value 

The tax on doors and windows i« levied m each case according to the 
number of apertures, and is fixed with reforeni e to population, the 
inhabitants of the more populous paying more than those, of the less 
populous communes 

7 he trade-licence tax {impdt des patentes) is imposed on every j)erson 
carrying on any business whatcvt*r, it affects profcs’-ional iiun, 
bankers and manufacturers, as well as wholesale and retail traders, 
and consists of (i) a fixed duty levied not on actual profits but with 
reference to the extent of a business or calling as mdicatid bv number 
of cmploy6s, population of the locality and other considerations 
(2) An assessment on the letting value of the premises in which a 
busmess or profc*s$ion is carried on 

The administrative staff includes, for the purpose of computing the 
individual quotas of the direct taxes, a director assisted by contrdleurs 
in each department and subordinate to a central authority m Pans, 
the direction ghihak des contributions directes 

The indirect taxes comprise tlic charges on registration, stamps , 
customs , and a group of taxes speci^ly described as “ indirect 
taxes " 

Registration {enregnirement) duties are charged on the transfer of 
property m the way of Imsmiss (4 titre ontreux) , on changes m 
owneriihip effected m tht way of donation or succession (4 tttte 
gratuit), and on a variety of other transactions which must be 
registered according to law The revenue from stamps includes 
ds its chief lit ms the returns from stampid papei, stamps on 
goods traffic, securities and share certificates and receipts and 
cheques 

The Direction gMrale dc Venregistrement^ des domainc^ et du timbre, 
comprising a central department and a director and staff of agents 
in each department, combines tlie administration of slate propcity 
(not includmg forests) willi the exaction of registration and stamp 
duties 

The Customs {douane), at one time only a branch of the administra- 
tion of the contributions indirectes, were organized in 1869 as a spoci.^1 
s(»rvice The central office at Pans consists of a dirccteur ginnal 
and two administrate uri, nominated by the president of the republic 
These officials form a council of administration pn sided over by the 
minister of finance The service m the departments comprises 
brigades, which arc actually engaged m guarding the frontiers, and a 
clerical staff {service de bureau) entrusted with the collection of the 
duties Thtrc arc twenty-four districts, each under the control of a 
dtrecteur, assisted by inspectors, sub-mspectors and other officialb 
The chief towns of these districts are Algiers, Bavonnt, Besanf;on, 
Bordeaux, Boulogne, Brest, Chamb6ry, Charleville, Dunkirk, 
Epinal, La Rochelle, Le Ha\re, Lille, I yons, Marseilles, Montpellier, 
Nancy, NanU s, Nice, Pans, Pc rpignan, Rouen, St-Malo, Vali nciennes 
There is also nn official performing the functions of a director at 
Bastia, m Corsica 

The group specially described as indirect taxes includes those on 
alcohol, wine, beer, cider and other alcoholic drinks, on passe ngei 
and good« traffic by railway, on hcences to distillers, spint-selk rs, 
&c , on salt and on sugar of home manufacture The collection of 
these excise duties as well as the sale of matches, tobacco and gun- 
powder to retailers, is assigned to a special service m each department 
subordinated to a central administration To the above tavs 
must be added the tax on Slock Pxchange transactions and the tax cf 
4% on dividends from stocki and shares {other than state loans) 

Other mam sources of revenue are the domains and fotesis 
managed by the state , government monopolies, compnsmg tobacco, 
matches, gunpowder , posts, telegraphs, telephones , and state 


' The tax on land {propriHis non bdties) and that on buildings 
{propriHls bdtt$s) are included under the head of contribution fonciire. 
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failways An admtni^tive tnbttnal th6 coi& compUs 
imbjects tiie accounts of the staters fhuineial agents tf^i$orter$^ 
pi%veuf&t recevettrs of registration febs^ of ctistomSf of indirect taxes, 
die ) and of the communes ' to a close mvestigalion, and a vote of 
d' finitivo settlement is finally passed by parliament The Cour des 
( omptes, an ancient tribunal, was abolished m 1791, and reorganised 
l>y Napoleon 1 m 1807 It consists of a president and ixo other 
officials, assisted by 25 auditors All these are nominated for life 
by the president of the republic Besides the accounts of the state 
and of the communes, those of charitable institutions ^ and traming 
colleges' and a gf(^t van(*ty of other public establishments are 
acrunnized by the Cour dcs Comptes 

The following table shows the rapid growth of the state revenue of 
Prance dunng the period 1875-1905, the figures forthe specified years 
representing millions of pounds 
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Of the revenue m 1905 (150^ miUioa pounds) the four direct taxes 
produced approximately 20 millton& Other pcincipal items of 
revenue were KegistratiOn 25 mtilions, stamps 7^ millions, customs 
t 8 millions, inland revenue on liquors 16 miUions, receipts from the 
tobacoo monopoly 18 millxms, xeCoipta from post office to} millions 
Since 1875 the expenditure of the state has passed thsongh con- 
siderable iluctudUons It reached its mammum m 1883, descended 
Bxarnadim i88q, ami Since then has continuously m- 

" creased. It was formerly the custom to divide the emits 
* voted for the discharge of the public services mto two 
heads — the ordmaiy and extmordmacy budget The ordinary 
budget of expenditure was that melt entirely by the produce of the 
taxes, while the extraordinary budget of expenditure was that which 
had to be incurred either m the way of an tmmeduite loan or m aid 
of the funds of the floating debt The policy adopted after 1890 
of incorporating m the ordinary budget the expenditure on war, 
marine and public works, eskch under its own liea^ rendered the 
** extraordinary budget " obsolete, but there are stiU, besides the 
ordinary budgot, MgHs anni^tes, comprising the credits voted to 
certain cstaldishments under state supervision, eg the National 
Savings Bank, state radlwaj^, do. The growth of the eiopenditurc 
of France is shown m the foiUowmg sumnury figures, which xepresont 
millions of pounds. 
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The chief item of expenditure (which totalled 148 miFion pounds 
m 1905) IS the service of the public debt, which m 1905 cost 48 j 
million pounds sterling Of the rest of the sum assigned to the 
ministry of finance (59 J millions m all) 8} millions went m the ex- 
pense of collection ot revenue. The other ministries with the largest 
outgoings were the ministry of war (the expenditure of which rose 
from 25^ millions in 1895 to over 30 milbons in 1905). the ministry 
of marine (toj millions in 1895, over la) millions m 1905), the ministry 
of public works (with an expenditure in 1905 of over ao miUions, 
10 millions of which was assigned to pqsts, telegraphs and telephones) 
and the mmistiry of public instruction, fine arts and pUbUc worsdup, 
the expenditure on education having risen from 7} millions in 1895 
to g} millions m 1905 

Public Debt —The national debt of France is the heaviest of any 
country m the world Its foundation was laid early In the X5th 
centurv, and the contmuous wars of succeeding centuries, combined 
with the extravagance of the monarchs, as well as dfUberate dis- 
regard of finfincial and economic conditions, increased it at an alarm- 
mg rate The duke of Sully carried out a revision in 1604, and other 
attempts wore made by Mazarm and Colbert, but the extravagances 
of Louts XV swelled it again heavily In X764 the national debt 
amounted to 2,360,000,000 hvres,and the annusii change to 03,000,000 
hvres A consolidation was effected m 1793, but the lavish Issue of 
assignats (a v ) destroyed whatever advantage might have accrue^ 
and the debt was again dealt with by a law of the ^h of Vend6miaire 
year VI. (27th of September X797), the annual mterest paid yearly 
to creditors then amountmg to 40,2x6,000 francs (£1,600,000), 
During the Directory a sum of £250,000 was added to the inteiest 
charg'*, and bv 18x4 this annual charge had risen to £2,530,000, 
This large increase Is to be accounted for by the fact that during the 
Napoleonic regime the government steadily refused to issue in- 
convertible paper currency or to meet war expenditure by borrowing 
The following table shows the increase of the funded debt since 
1814* 


' With revenues of over £1200 

* For a history of the French debt, see C. F Bastable, Public 
Finance (1903), 
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The French debt as constituted In 1905 was made up of funded 
4 ebt and floating debt as follows : 

Funded DebU 

Perpetual 3 % rentes • . • • , £888,870,400 

Terminable 3 % fenUc 148,490,400 


Total of funded debt . 

Guarantf^ to railway companies, &c 
capitat) • 

Other debt lA capital 


• £1’ ,037, 366,800 
(in 

£89,724,080 
, 46,800,640 


Floating Debt 

Exchequer bills 

Liabilities on behalf of communes and public 
estaUUsliments, including departmental 
services 

Deposit apd current accounts of Caisse des 
d^pdts, dte , mcluchng savings banks 

Caution money of Trteorlers payears-g^n6raux 

Other habihties ... 


£9,0«3,48 o 


I7»3<56,520 

15,328,840 

1,431,680 


Total of floating debt . . . £50,506,720 

Departmental Finances — Every department has a biidg^^t of its 
own, whi^ is prepared and presented by the prefect, Voted by the 
departmental council and approved by decree ox the president of the 
republic The ordinary receipts include the revenues from the 
property of the department, the produce of additional centimes^ 
Which are levied in conjunction with the direct taxes for the mam- 
tcnance of both departmental and communal finances, state suii- 
ventions and contributions of the communes towards certain braneht s 
of poor relief and to maintenance of roads The chief eirocnscs of the 
departments are the care of pauper children and lunalics, tlie 
maintenance of high-roads and the service of the departmental debt 

Communal Finances -The budget of the commune is prepaud 
by the m^or, voted bv the municipal council *uid approved by the 
prefect But m communes the revenues of which exceed £120,000, 
the budget 1$ always submitted to the president of the republic 
The ordmary revenues mcludt the produce of ** additional centimes 
allocated to communal purposes, thu rents and profits of communal 
property, sums produced by municipal taxes and dues, concessions 
to gas, water suid other companiee, and by the octroi (qv) or duty 
on a variety of articles imported into the commune lor local con- 
sumption The repairing of hi^ways, the upkeep orf public build- 
ings, the support 01 public education, the remuneration of numerous 
officials connected with the collection of state taxes, the keeping 
of the cadastre t &c , constitute the prmcipal objects of communal 
eiroenditure 

Both the dimartments and the communes have considerable 
public debts The departmental debt in 1904 stood at 24 million 
pomulis and die communal debt at 153 milhon pounds (R Ta ) 


Army 

Recruiting and Strength , — Universal compulsory service was 
adopted after the disasters of 1870-187x1 though m principle 
It had been established by Marshd Niel’s reforms a few years 
before that date. The most important of the recruiting laws 
passed since 1870 are those 0! 1872, 1889 and X905, the last 
the “ loi de deux ans ” which embodies the last efforts of the 
French war department to keep pace with the ever-growing 
numbers of the German empire, umpubory service with the 
eolours is in Germany no longer universal, as there are twice 
as many able-bodied inbn presented by the recruiting com** 
missions as the active anny can absorb* France, with a greatly 
inferior p^ulation, pow trabs every man who ts phyupdly 
capable Inis law naturally m&de a deep impression on militaiy 
Europe, not merely because the priod of colour Service was 
reduced— Germany had taken tms step years beforo-«but 
because of the alwst entire absence of the usual exeiAptioiis^ 

^ In 2894 the rentes then staiiding at 4) % were redbCed to 3} %, 
and in 1902 to 3 % 
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l>en brawd^wimen ave vei^umd to the utarto pdnsionsng 
their dependants (75 centimes per diem, up to 10% o£ Htt 
streQgtli)dm‘ing thfirpeinidalse^ Ibspeni^tickDs^jmdab^ 
the one-year volurvtarxat, which had become a sheet cut for the 
so^aUed ** mtellectnail ctsu» ” to employment m the civd service 
rather than a means of tranning reserve officers, were abolisiliied. 
Bvery Frenchman therefore Ts.a xnetnher of the army practically 
or potecvtuiilty from dae age of twenty to the age of forty^ve. 
Both year there is drawn up in every commune a hst of the 
young men who attained the age ef ttwenty during the previous 
year. These young men are then exammed by a revising body 
(ConsoU de fiomm cmioml) composed of civil and mihtary 
officials Men physically unfit are whol^ exempted, and men 
who have not^ at the time of the examination, attained the 
required physical standard are put back for re-exaamnation 
after an interval. Men who, otherwise suitable, have some 
slight mfinnity m drafted into die non-oombatant branches 
The imnmvum height for the mfantry soldier is x 54 m , or 
5 ft I in., but men of special physique are taken telow this 
heig^ In 1904, under the old S3^tem of three-years’ service 
W1& numerous total and partial ^exemptions, 324, 2$$ men 
became lud)le to mooxporatum, of whom 25, 43s were rejected 
as unfit, 55,3^ were admitted as one-year volunteers, 62,160 
were put back, 27,825 had alreaidy<enl]sted with a view to malang 
the army a career, 5257 were tidren for the navy, and thus, with 
a few extra detaals and casualties, the contingent for full service 
dwindled to 147, S49 recnnts. In 1906, 326^793 had to 
present themselves, 25,348 had already enlisted, 4923 went to 
the navy, 68,526 were back, 33,777 found unfit, which, 
deducting 3x28 detaok, gives an actual incorporated contingent 
of 191,091 young men of twenty-one to serve for two full years (m 
each case, for the sake of comparison, men put back from former 
years who were enrolled arc omitted). In theory a two-vears’ 
contingent of course should be half as laige again as a three-years’ 
one, Ivut m practico, France has not men enough for so great 
an increase Stdl the law of 1905 provides a system whereby 
there is room with the colours for every avaikhle man, and 
moreover ensures hts services llie net gam in the 1906 class 
IS not far short of 50,000, and tihe proportion 'of the new contingent 
to theoid is practic^ly 5:4 The/or des cadmtd 1907 introduced 
many important changes of detaal supplementary to the lot di 
dem am Important changes were also made m the promsions 
and administration of mihtary law. The active army, then, 
at a given moment, say November x, 1908, is composed of all 
the young men, not legally exemplied, who have reac^d the ago 
of twenty in years 1906 and 1907 It is at the dispo^ 
of the minister of war, who can decree the recall of all men dis* 
charged to the reserve the previous year and all those whose 
time of service has for any reason been diortened The reserves 
of the active army arc composed of those who have served 
the legal period m the active anay These are recalled twice, 
in the eleven >^ars during which they arc members of the reserve, 
for refresher 'ooittscs Tlie acbve army suid its reserve are not 
localized, hut drawn from and distributed over die whole of 
France The advantages of a purely terrrtonai system have 
tempted various War Ministers to apply it, but the results were 
not good, owing to the want of uniformity m the military 
qualities and the pdvtical sobonlination of the different districts. 
One result of this is that mobilization and concentration are 
much slower processes than they are in Germany. 

The Temtonal Army and its reserve (members of which 
undexgo two short periods of tminin^) are, however, allocated 
to local service The soldier spends six years in the Temtonal 
Army, and six m the reserve of the Territorial Amy. The 
reserves of the active army and the Temtonal Army and its 
reserve can only be recalled to active service mease of emergency 
and by decree of the head of the state. 

The total service rendered by the individiial soldier is thus 
twenty-five years. He is registered at the age of twenty, is 
called to the colours on the xst of October of the next yw) 
discharged to the active army reserve on the 30th of September 
toe seoowd year theater, to the Territorial Army at the 


same date thirteen complete years after his incorporation, and 
finally dischamd from the reserve of the lerritorial Army 
on the twenty-flhh anmversary of his entry into the active army. 
On Novemim x, 1908, then the active army was composed of 
the classes registered 1906 and 1907, the reserve of the classes 
1895-^905, the Territorial Army of those of 1889^1894 and the 
Tenrito^ Army leservetof those of i883-*i888. 

In 1906 thepeaoe strength of the army in France was estimated 
at 53 ^*>S 93 offioets and men , in Algeria 54,580 , m Tunis 20,320 ; 
to^ 607,493. Dtductmg vacancies, sick and absent, the 
effective strengto of the active army tn 1906 was 540,563 , of 
the gendarmeue and Garde R^pubhcaine 24,512 , of colonial 
troops m the colonies 58,568 The full number of persons liable 
to bt* called upon for military service and engaged m such service 
18 calcukted (1908)05 4,800^00, of whom 1,350,000 of the active 
army and the yornger classes of army reserve would constitute 
the field armies set on foot at the outbreak of war. 150,000 
horses and mules are mamtamed on a peace footmg and 600,000 
on a war footing. 

Orgatttstaitan -—The general organization of the French army 
at home is based on toe system of permanent army coqis, the 
headquarters of which are as follows* I. Lille, II Amiens, 
III Rouen, IV. lo Mans, V Orleans, VI (Ji&lons-sur-Marnc, 
VII Besan^on, VIII Bourges, IX, Tours, X Rennes, XI, 
Nantes, XII Limoges, XIII. Clermont-Ferrand, XIV Lyons, 
XV Mareeilles, XVI Montpellier, XVll Toulouse, XVlIl 
Bordeaux, XIX Algiers and XX Nancy Each army corps 
consists in principle of two infantry divisions, one cavalry 
brigade, one brigade of horse and field artillery, one engineer 
battalion and one squadron of train But certain army corps 
have a special organization The VI corps (Chilons) and the 
VII (Besan9on) consist of three divisions each, and the XIX. 
(Algiers) has three divisions of its own as well as the division 
occupying Tunis In addition to these corps there are eight 
permanent cavalry divisions with headquarters at Pans, Lune- 
viUe, Meaux, Sedan, Reims, Lyons, Mekin and l) 61 e. The 
military government of Pans is independent of the army corps 
system and comprises, bcsidDs a division of the colonial army 
corps (see bciow), si others detached from the II , III., IV. and 
V« corps, as well as the ist and 3rd cavalry divisions and many 
smaller bodies of troops. The military government of Lyons 
IS another independent emd special oommand, it comprises 
pcacticaHy the XIV. army cor]^ and the 6th cavalry division 
The infantry division consists of 2 brigades, each of 2 regiments 
of 3 or 4 battalions (the 4 liattalion regiments have recently 
been reckiced for the most part to 3), with 1 squadron cavalry 
and 12 batteries, attached from the corps troops, in war a pro- 
portion of the artillery would, however, be taken back to form 
the corps artillery (sec Artillery and Tactics) The cavalry 
division consists of 2 or 3 brigades, each of 2 regiments or 8 
squadrons, with 2 horse artillery batteries attached The army 
corps consists of headquarters, 2 (or 3) infantry divisions, i 
cavalry brigade, i artillery brigade (2 regiments, comprising 21 
field and 2 horse batteries), i engineer battalion, &c In war 
a group of “ Rimailho ” heavy howitzers (see Ordnance . 
Heavy Field and Light Siege UmU) would be attached It is 
proposed, and accepted m principle, to increase the number of 
guns m the army corps by converting the horse batteries m 18 
army corps to field batteries, which, with other measures, enables 
the numl^r of the latter to be increased to 36 (144 guns) 

The organization of the “ metropolitan troops ” by regiments 
m (s) 163 regiments of line infantry, some of wh'ch are affected 
to region^ duties and do not enter mto the composition of 
their army corps for war, 31 Uattahons of chasseurs A pied, 
mostly stationed m the Alps and the Vosges, 4 regiments of 
Zooaves, 4 regiments of Algerian tirailleurs (natives, often 
called Turcos^), 2 foreign legion regiments, 5 battalions of 
African light mfantry (disciplinary regiments), &c , (b) 12 

> Algerian native troops are recruited by voluntary enlistment 
But in igo8, owing to the prevailing want of trained soldiers in 
Franr^', it was proposed to set free the white troops in Algeria by 
applying the prmciples of universal service to the natives, as m Tunlis^ 
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regiments of cuirassiers, 32 of dragoons, 21 of chasseurs d cheval^ 
14 of hussars, 6 of chasseurs d^Afftque and 4 of Spahis (Algerian 
natives), {c) 40 regiments of artillery, comprising 445 field 
batteries, 14 mountain batteries and 52 horse batteries (see, 
however, above), 18 battalions of garrison artillery, with m 
addition 13 companies of artificers, &c , {d) 6 regiments of 
engineers forming 22 battalions, and 1 railway regiment; (e) 
20 squadrons of tram, 27 legions of gendarmerie and the Paris 
Crarde R6publicaine, administrative and medical units. 

Colonial Troops. — ^These form an expeditionary army corps 
in France to which are attached the actual corps of occupation 
to the various colonies, part white, part natives The colomal 
army corps, headquarters at Pans, has three divisions, at Pans, 
I'oulon and Brest 

The French colonial (formerly marine) infantry, recruited by 
voluntary enlistment, comprises 18 regiments and 5 independent 
battalions (of which 12 regiments are at home), 74 batteries of 
field, fortress and mountain artillery (of which 32 are at home), 
with a few cavalry and engineers, &c, and other services in 
proportion. The native troops include 13 regiments and 8 
independent battalions The strength of this army corps is 
28,700 m Prance and 61,300 in the colonies 

Command — ^The commander-m-chief of all the armed forces 
lA the president of the Republic, but the practical direction of 
affairs lies m the hand of the minister of war, who is assisted 
l)y the Consetl supitteur de la guerre, a body of senior generals 
who have lieen selected to be appointed to the higher commands 
in war The vice-president is the destined commander-in-chief 
of the field armies and is stvled the generalissimo The chief of 
staff of the army is also a member of the council. In war 
the latter would probably remain at the ministry of war m Pans, 
and the generalissimo would have his own chief of staff The 
ministry of war is divided into branches for infantry, cavalry, 
&( —and services for special subjects such as military law, 
explosives, health, &c. The general staff {iiat ma^or de Varmk) 
has its functions classed as follows personnel , material and 
finance; 1st bureau (organization and mobilization), 2nd 
(intelligence), 3rd (military operations and training) and 4th 
(communications and transport), and the famous histoncal 
section The president of the Republic has a military household, 
and the minister a cabinet, both of which arc occupied chiefly 
with questions of promotion, patronage and decorations 

The general staff and also the staff of the corps and divisions 
are composed of certificated {brevetes) officers who have passed 
all through the Acole de Guerre In time of peace an officer is 
attached to the staff for not more than four >ears He must 
then return to regimental duty for at least two years. 

The officers of the army arc obtained partly from the old- 
established military schools, partly from the ranks of the non- 
commissioned officers, the proportion of the latter being about 
one-third of the total number of officers Artillery and engineer 
olficers come from the ficole Poly technique, infantry and cavalry 
fM)m the £(n)le speciale militaire de bt-Cyr. Other important 
triuning institutions are the staff college {t,co\e sup6rieure de 
Guerre) which trains annually 70 to 90 selected captains and 
lieutenants , the musketry school of Chalons, the gymnastic 
school at Joinville-le-Pont and the schools of bt Maixent, Saumur 
and Versailles for the preparation of non-commissioned officers 
for commissions m the infantry, cavalry, artillery and en- 
gineers respectively. The non-commissioncd officers are, as 
usual in universal service armies, drawn partly from men who 
voluntarily enlist at a relatively early age, and partly from men 
whoatthe end of their compulsory period of service are re-engaged. 
Voluntary enlistments m the French army are permissible, 
within certain limits, at the age of eighteen, and the engagis 
serve for at least three years The law further provides for the 
re-jngagement of men of all ranks, under conditions varying 
according to their rank. Such re-engagements are for one to three 
years* effective service but may be extended to fifteen They 
date from the time of the legal expiry of each man’s com- 
pulsory active service. Rengages receive a bounty, a higher 
rate of pay and a pension at the conclusion of their service. 
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The total number of men who had re-enlisted stood m 1903 at 
8594 

AmumenU — ^The field artillery is armed with the 75 mm. gun, 
a shielded quick-firer (see Ordnance* Field Equipments, 
for illustration and details); this weapon was the forerunner 
of all modern models of field gun, and is handled on tactical 
principles specially adapted for it, which gives the French field 
artillery a unique position amongst the military nations The 
mfantry, which was the first in Europe to be armed with the 
magazine nfle, still carries this, the Letel, nfle which dates from 
1886, It is believed, however, that a satisfactory type of auto- 
matic rifle (see Rifle) has been evolved and is now (1908) m 
process of manufacture Details are kept strictly secret. The 
cavalry weapons are a straight sword (that of the heavy cavalry 
is illustrated in the article Sword), a bamboo lance and the 
Lebel carbine 

It IS convenient to mention m this place certain institutions 
attached to the war department and completing the French 
military organization The Hotel des Invalides founded by 
Louis XIV and Louvois is a house of refuge for old and infirm 
soldiers of all grades The number of the inmates is decreasing , 
but the institution is an expensive one In 1875 the “ Invalides ” 
numbered 642, and the hotel cost the state 1,123,053 francs. 
The order of the Legion of Honour is treated under Knighthood 
AND Chivalry The medatlle miUtatre is awarded to private 
soldiers and non-commissioned officers who have distinguished 
themselves or rendered long and meritorious services. This 
was introduced m 1852, carries a yearly pension of 100 frs and 
has been granted occasionally to officers 

Forttfications — ^After 1870 France embarked upon a policy 
of elaborate frontier and inner defences, with the object of 
ensuring, as against an unexpected German invasion, the time 
necessary for the effective development of her milit^ forces, 
which were then in process of reorganization Some information 
as to the types of fortification adopted in 1870-1875 will be 
found in Fortification and Sieoecrabt The general lines 
of the scheme adopted were as follows On the Meuse, which 
forms the principal natural barrier on the side of Lorraine, 
Verdun {qv) was fortified as a large entrenched camp, and 
along the river above this were constructed a senes of forts 
d^ arret (see Meuse Line) ending m another entrenched camp 
at Toul {qv) From this point a gap (the trouee d'Eptnal) was 
left, so as “ in some sort to canalize the flow of invasion ” (General 
Bonnal), until the upper Moselle was reached at J&pmal {q v ), 
Here another entrenched camp was made and from it the * ^Moselle 
line {qv) of forts d' arret continues the barrier to Belfort {q v ), 
another large entrenched camp, beyond which a senes of fortifica- 
tions at Montb 61 iard and the Lomont range carries the line of 
defence to the Swiss border, which in turn is protected by 
works at Pontarlier and elsewhere In rear of these lines Verdun- 
Toul and £pinal-Belfort, respectively, he two large defended 
areas in which under certain circumstances the mam armies 
would assemble preparatory to offensive movements One of 
these areas is defined by the three fortresses. La Fere, Laon 
and Reims, the other by the triangle, Langres — Dijon — Besan^on 
On the side of Belgium the danger of irruption through neutral 
territory, which has for many years been foreseen, is provided 
against by the fortresses of Lille, Valenciennes and Maubeuge, 
but (with a view to tempting the Germans to attack through 
Luxemburg, as is stated by German authorities) the frontier 
between Maubeuge and Verdun is left practically undefended 
The real defence of this region lies in the field army which would, 
if the case arose, assemble m the area La F^re-Reims-Laon. 
On the Italian frontier the numerous forts d' arret m the mountains 
are strongly supported by the entrenched camps of Besan9on, 
Grenoble and Nice Behmd all this hu^ development of fixed 
defences lie the central fortresses of raris and Lyons. The 
defences of the Spanish frontier consist of the entrenched camps 
of Bayonne and Perpignan and the various small forts d* arret 
of the Pyrenees Of the coast defences the principal are Toulon, 
Antibes, Rochefort, Lorient, Brest, OUron, La Rochelle, Belle- 
Isle, Cherbourg, St-Malo, Havre, Calais, Gravelines and Dunkirk^ 
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A number of the older fortresses, dating for the most part from 
Louis XIV.’s time, are still in existence, but are no longer of 
militaiy importance. Such are Arras, Longwy, M^ziires and 
Montmddy. 

Navy. 

Central Admintstraiton — The head of the French navy is 
the Minister of Marine, who like the other ministers is appointed 
by decree of the head of the state, and is usually a civilian 
He selects for himself a staff of civilians (the cabinet du mimstre), 
wluch is divided into bureaux for the despatch of business 
The head of the cabinet prepares for the consideration of the 
minister all the business of the navy, especially questions of 
general importance His chief professional assistant is the 
chef d*eiat‘major general (chief of the general staff), a vice-admiral, 
who is responsible for the organization of the naval forces, the 
mobilization and movements of the fleet, &c. 

The central organization also comprises a number of depart- 
ments (services) entrusted with the various branches of naval 
administration, such as administration of the active fleet, con- 
struction of ships, arsenals, recruiting, finance, &c The minister 
has the assistance of the Conseil mpeneur de la Manne, over 
which he presides, consisting of three vice-admirals, the chief 
of staff and some other members The Conseil suphteur 
devotes its attention to all questions touching the fighting 
efficiency of the fleet, naval bases and arsenals and coast defence 
Besides the Conseil sufSneur the minister is advised on a very 
wide range of naval topics (including pay, quarters and recruiting) 
bv the Comite constdiattf de la Marine Advisory committees are 
also appointed to deal with special subjects, e g the commissions 
de classement which attend to questions of promotion in the 
various branches of the navy, the naval works council and others 

The French coast is divided into five naval arrondissements, 
which have their headquarters at the five naval ports, of which 
Cherbourg, Brest, and Toulon are the most important, Lorient 
and Rochefort being of lesser degree All are building and 
fitting-out yards Each arronclissement is divided into sous- 
arrondissements, having their centres in the great commercial 
ports, but this arrangement is purely for the embodiment of the 
men of the Inscription Maritime, and has nothing to do with 
the dockyards as naval arsenals In each arrondissement 
the vice-admiral, who is naval prefect, is the immediate repre- 
sentative of the minister of marine, and has full direction and 
command of the arsenal, which is his headquarters He is thus 
commander-in-chief, as also governor-designate for time of war, 
but his authority does not extend to ships belonging to organized 
squadrons or divisions The naval prefect is assisted by a rear- 
admiral as chief of the staff (except at I..orient and Rochefort, 
where the office is filled by a captain), and a certain mimljer of 
other officers, the special functions of the chief of the staff 
having relation principally to the efficiency and personnel of the 
fleet, while the “ major-general,” who is usually a rear-admiral, 
IS concerned chiefly with the materiel There are also directors 
of stores, of naval construction, of the medical service, and of the 
submarine defences (which are concerned with torpedoes, mines 
and torpedo-boats), as well as of naval ordnance and works 
The prefect directs the operations of the arsenal, and is responsible 
for Its efficiency and for that of the ships which are there m 
reserve In regard to the constitution and maintenance of the 
naval forces, the administration of the arsenals is divided into 
three principal departments, the first concerned with naval 
construction, the second with ordnance, including gun-mountings 
and small-arms, and the third with the so-called submarine 
defences, dealing with all torpedo materiel 

The French navy i$ manned partly bv voluntary enlistment, 
partly by the transference to the navy of a certain proportion 
of each yearns recruits for the armv, but mainly by a system 
known as inscription mantme. This system, devised and 
introduced by Colbert in i68t, has continued, with various 
modifications, ever since All French sailors between the ages 
of eighteen and fifty^ must be enrolled as members of the armie 
de mer. The term liailor is used m a very wide sense and includes 


all persons earning their living by navigation on the sea, or m 
the harbours or roadsteads, or on salt lakes or canals within 
the maritime domain of the state, or on nvers and canals as far 
as the tide goes up or sea-going ships can pass The inscript 
usually begins his service at the age of twenty and passeb through 
a period of obligatoiy service lasting seven "years, ard gcneralh 
comprising five years of active service and two years furlough 

Besides the important harbours already referred to, the 
French fleet has naval bases at Oran in Algeria, Birerta in 
Tunisia, Saigon in Cochm China and Hongaj in Tongking, Dugo- 
Suarez m Madagascar, Dakar in Senegal, Fort de France in 
Martinique, Noiimia m New Caledonia 

The ordnance department of the navy is carried on l)> a large 
detachment of artillery officers and artificers provided by the 
vvar office for this special duty 

The fleet is divided into the Mediterranean squadron, the 
Northern squadron, the Atlantic division, the Far Eastern 
division, the Pacific division, the Indian Ocean division, tbi 
Cochm China division 

The chief naval school is the icole navale at Brest, which is 
devoted to the training of officers , the age of admission is from 
fifteen to eighteen years, and pupils after c ompleting their courep 
pass a year on a frigate school At Pans there is a more advanced 
school Creole sttphteure de la Marine) for the supplementar} 
training of officers Other schools are the school of naval 
medicine at Bordeaux with annexes at Toulon, Brest and Roche- 
fort , schools of torpedoes and mines and of gunnery at loulon, 
&c , &c The ecoles dhydrographie established at various ports 
are for theoretical training for the higher grades of the merchant 
service (See also Navy ) 

The total personnel of the armee de mer in 190Q is given as 
56,800 officers and men. As to the number of vessels, which 
fluctuates from month to month, little can be said that is wholly 
accurate at any given moment, but, very roughly, the French 
navy in 1909 included 25 battleships, 7 coast defence ironclads, 
19 armoured cruisers, 36 protected cruisers, 22 sloops, gunboats, 
&:c, 4«; destroyers, 319 torpedo boats, 71 submersibles and 
submarines and 8 auxiliary cruisers It was stated that, according 
to proposed arrangements, the principal fighting elements of 
the fleet would be, m 1919, 34 battleships, 36 armoured cruisers, 
6 smaller cruisers of modem type, 109 destroyers, 170 toqiedo 
boats and 171 submersibles and submarines. The budgetary 
cost of the navy in 1908 was stated as 312,000,000 fr 
(£12,480,000) (C F A ) 

Education 


The burden of pubhc mstruction in France is shared by the 
communes, departments and state, while side by side with the 
public schools of all grades are private schools subjected to 
a state supervision and certain restrictions At the head of the 
whole organization is the minister of public instruction He 
IS assisted and advised by the superior council of public instruc- 
tion, over which he presuies 

France is divided into sLxtcen acadhnies or educational districts, 
having their centres at the seats of the univ^ersitics The capitals 
of these academies, together with the departments included in 
them, are tabulated below • 


Academies Departments included m them 

Paris . Seme, C her, Eurt-ct-Loir, Lx)ir-el-Chcr, Loiret, 

Marne, Oise, Semc-oi-Mamc, Scine-el-Oise 

Aix • . • . • Bouches-du-Khone, Basses- Alpes, Alpcs-Man- 

times, ('orse, Var, Vancluse 

Bbsancon . . . Doubs, Jura, Haute-Sadne, lerritoirc dc 

Belfort 

Bordeaux . , . Ginmde, Dordogne, Landes, Lot-et-Garonne, 

Basses- Pyrenees 

Cabm . . . Calvados, Eure, Manche, Omc, Sarthe, Scino- 

Inf^rieure 

Chamb^ry . Savoie, Haute-Savoie 

Clbrmont-Fbrrand Puy-dc-Domc, Allier, Cantal, Corr^e, Creusa, 

Haute- Loire 

Dijon . . . Cdte-d’Or, Aube, Haute-Marne, Niftvro, Yonne, 

Grenoble IsAre, Hautes- Aloes, Ardiche, Drdme 

Lille . . , Nord, Aisne, Ardennes, I^s-de-Calais, Somme. 

Lyons • . . Rhone, Am, Loire, Sa6ne-et-Loire, 
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Acj^dcmies. 
M0MTPBX.UER . 

Kancv . • • 

Poitiers . • 


Rbnnbs . * • 


Toulouse * • 

There is also an 


Departments inchided in theoL 

. Wrault, Aode> Card, Los&re, Pyoin^- 
Onen tales 

. Mettrthe*ot 44 oselUe, Mease, Vosses 

• Vsenne, Clusrefite, Charentc*'Inreiseure, Indse, 
lodoe-ot-Ioire, Deux-S^vres, VendA)« Haate- 
Vienne* 

. IJle-et-Vilafne, Cdtes-du-Nord, Finistdre, Loire- 
Infdrieure, Maine-ot-Loire, Mayetine, Mor- 
bUiaa 

. HavUerGauonne, Ariiteo, Aveyproft, Gera, Lot, 
Mautos-PyKnoes, Tarn, Tarn-et-Garonne 
comprising Algeria 


For the administrative organization of education in France 
see Education. 

Any person fulfilbng certam legal requinements with regard 
to capacity^ age and character mav set up privately an educational 
establishment of any &ade, but by the law of 1904 all religious 
congregations are prohibited from keeping schools of any kind 
whatever 


Primary Instruction — All primary public mstniotion Is itee and 
compulsory for children of both sc%es between the agpa of six and 
thirteen, but if a child can gam a certificate of primary studies at the 
.ige of deven or after, he may be excusod the rest of the penocl 
demanded by law A child may receive instruetion in a puhlic or 
jirivate school or at home Bat tf the parents wish lumi to be 
taught m a private school they must give notice to the mayor of 
the commune of Iheix intention and the school chosen If educated 
at home, the child (after two years of the compulsory period has 
expired) must undergo a yusarly examination, and if it is untiatis- 
factory the parents wih be oompeUed to send him to a. public or 
pnvate school 

Each commune is in theory obliged to maintain at least one 
public primary school, but with the approval of the minister, the 
(l( p irtinenial council may authorize a commune to combnie with 
other communes m the upicoep of school if the number of in- 
hilntants exceed 500, the communo must also provide a spccoal 
scliool for girU, unless the Departmental Council authonzes it to 
substitute a mixed school Each department is bound to maintain 
two pnmary training colleges, one for masters, the other for misttvsses 
of pnmary schools. There are two higher training coUegt^s of 
primary mstructiun at Fontenay-aux^Roses and ht Cloud for the 
training of mistresses and m»iHtcrs of training colleges and higher 
pnmary schools 

The l^ws of i88z and iBSo ** laicized ** the schools of this class, 
tho former supinresslng religions instruction, the latter providtng 
tliat only laymen should be oligible for mabtersliips. ihero were 
also a great many schools in tht control of vaiious ndigious congre- 
gations, but a law of 1904 requiretl that they should all be suiipressed 
witliin ten years from the date oi its enactment 

Public pnmary schools inclwU (i) icolcs mutermlles^ infant 
schools for children from two to six years old , (2) elcmcataoy 
]inmary schools — ^Ihcse are the ordmirv schools lor children from 
six to thirteen , (i) higher primary scliools (holes pnmairss 

suphidures) and “ supplementary courses " , lUest admit pupils 
who have gamed the certificate of pnmary t^ementary studies 
(certipcmt d'ttni^s prwnatres), oficr a mare advanced course and 
prepare for technical mstniction , (4) primary technical schools 
\ecold 9 manueUes d'appreniissage, holes prtmatres snpirieures pro- 
fesHonnelles) kept by the communes or departments Pnmary 
courses for adults are institiiled by the ])refect on the recommenda- 
tion of tho municipal coimcil and academy inspector 

Persons keeping private primary schools are free with regard to 
their methods, programmes and books employed, except that tiicy 
may not use books expressly proliibited by the superior council of 
public instruction Before opening a pnvate school the person 
nroposmg to do so must give notice to the mayor, pcefect and academy 
mspertor, and forward his dijdomas and other piurtioalara to the 
I ittor olticial 

Secondary Ednutatton -—Secondary education is given by the state 
m lycdes, by tho communes m eofUges and by private individuals 
ind aMocialions m pnvate secondary schools It is not compulsory, 
nor IS It entirely gialuitous, but the fees arc small and the state 
0 tiers n great many schoUrships, by means of which a clever child 
can pay for its own instruction Cost of tuition (simply) ranges 
Irom £2 to £it) a year The lycees also take boarders— the cost of 
boarding ranging from £22 io £^2 a. year A lyc6e is founded m a 
town by dtcree of the president of the republic, with the advice of 
the superior council of public instriictioa The municipality has to 
pay the cost of building, furnishing and upkeep At the head of 
the lycee is tho principal (pmuiswr), an onkial nominated by the 
minisbT, and fihbisted by a teaching staff of popofesBors and eharg^s 
de cours or teachers of somewhat lower standing To become pro- 
fessor m a lyc6e it is necessary to pass an examination known as the 
'' agr^gatfon^** candidates for whicn must be hcontiatos of a faculty 
(or have passed through the EcoU normah euptneure) 

The system of studies — reorganized in 1902 — embraces a full 


dUTUFidum of seven years, which is d 4 M 4 e 4 twornoriodsi. The 
first lasts four years, and at the end of this the pupil may obtain 
(after eBatninantm) me certtftcate ol secondary itudies.*' Dorhig 
the second' period the^ pupil has a ohoioo of four courses (i) Latm 
and Greek , (2) Latin and sciences , (3) Latin and modemla^iiafltt , 
(4) sciences and modem languages. At tho end of this penod he 
presents himself for a degree csdUra the Baccalauriat de I ensetpiemeni 
secondatre^ This is granted (after two examinations) by the mculties 
of letters and sciences jOitmy (see below), and in most eases it is 
necesuury far a student to hofd this gonsval degnee before he may lie 
enioUed in a particular faculty of a umviersify andi proceed to a 
Baccalaureat m a particular subject^ suck as law* theology or 
medicine 

The colttgos, thou^ of a lower grade, are In m ostteroects similar 
to the lycdes, but thoy are dnancod by the oomtnunee , the profeseors 
may have certam km important qualificatnonatin hou of w **eteri- 
geUton ** Private secondary schools are subjected to atate inspection 
The teachers must not belong to any congregation, and must have a 
diploma of aptitude for teaching and ttle degree of ** Ucentti " The 
establishment of lyotes for girls was first attempted in rSSo Thoy 
give an education similar to that ofibred in the lyietoa for boys*^ 
with certam modihcalions — m a ourncolum of five or six years 
There is a training-college for teachers in secondary schools for girls 
at Sifevres 

Higher edueaison is given by the state m the uniwersItiOs, and §0 
special higher schools , and, since the law of 1^73 ostalihshod the 
freedom of higher education, by private individuJus and bodies si 
pnvate schools and " faculties (faculUs libres) The law of i88c 
reserved to the ^te “ faculties •* the right to confer degrees, and 
the hw of 1896 established various univixxities each containing om 
or more faculties T^care are hve kinds of faculties medS^r 
letters, science, law and Protestant theology The faculties oi 
lt.ttc rs and sciences, besides grantmg the Baccalaurhit de I etusetgne 
ment sBcottdatfe, confer the degrees of licentiate and doctor (U 
LUente^ le Doctonaf) The faculties of mcdioitve confer the degree 
of doctor of medicine. The facultaes of theolcgv confer the degree^ 
of bachelor, licentiate and doctor of theology The faculties oi law 
confer the same degrees in law and also grant " certificates o' 
capacity,** which enable the holch r to practise as an avoui , e 
Uoenee is neeeRsary for thu profcssioa of barrister Students of the 
pnvate faculties have to be examined by and take their degree* 
Irom the state iacultios. 7 here are 2 faculties of Protestant tbeolog\ 
(Pans and Montauban) , 12 faculties pf law (Pans, Aix, Bordeaux 
Caen, Grenoble, Lille, Lyons, Montpellier, Nancy, Poitiers, Rennes 
Toulouse*) , ^ faculties of medicine (Pans, Montpellier and Nancy) 
and 4 jQuit faculties of modicmo and pharmacy (Bordeaux, Liuc 
I,yoQS, Touloubc) , 15 facuUiua of bcionMEis (Pans, Besancon, Bor 
deaux, C.icn, Clermont, Dijon, Grenoble, LiUe, Lyons, Marseilles. 
Montpellier, Nancy, Poitiers, Rennes, Toulouse) , 1 5 faculties 0 
letters (.it the same towns, substituting Aix for Marseilles) Thi 
pnvate faculties are at Bans (the Cath^ic In'ditute with a facultj 
of law) , Angers (law, scieaco and letters) , Lille (law, medicmi 
and pharmacy, science, letters) . Lyons (law, scicnci , letters) 
Marsalles (Kw) , Toulouse (Catholic Institute with faculties o 
theology and letters) ITie work of the facnlhes of medicine ant 
pliarmacy is m some mcasum shared by tlie holes supirteures di 
pMarmacte (Pans, MonitpeUior, Nancy), which grant the highc$i 
degrees m pharmacy, and by the dcoles de plein exercue de tn^decim 
el de pkarmacie (Marstillos, Rennes and Nantes) and tlic mon 
numerous holes priparatmies de mcdectne et de pharmacie , thcT< 
'are also hoies priparatotres A I’^euseignoment euphteux des sttences r 
de$ lettees at Chambery, Rouen and Nnntea 

Bedsides the faculties there are a number of institutions, botl 
state-supported and private, givmg higher instruction of vanou 
special kinds In the first class mirst he mentioned the CoUdge d< 
France, fouudod 1530, giving courbes of highest study of all sortt 
the Museum of Natural Hiatory, the Ecole des Chartes (palaeognipifa:^ 
and archives), the Schtwl 0/ Modern Oriental Languages, the 
Pratique des Haute s Etudes (scientific research), &c All thesi 
mstitiitkms are m Pans The most important free institution ii 
tins class is the Ecolo des Sciroioes PoUtiqucs, which prepares pupil 
for the civil services and teaches a great number of political subjects 
connected with France and foreign countries, not included in tin 
state programmes 

Commercial atnd technical instrnction is given ui various in 
stltutions comprisiiig national estabUshmonts such as tiio hole 
nmkonaies peofemoHnelles of Armuhtiikes, Vterzon, Voiron am 
Nantes for the education of working men , the more advanced hole 
d*arts et mHiers of ChdJons, Angers, Aix, Lille and Guny , and thi 
Centnil School of Arts and MaTtufactnres at Paris , schools depending 
on tlie oommunbs and state ut ooiwbiAation, e g the dcoles pratique 
de commerce et d*tnduetne for the itraaning of clerks and workmen 
private schools contralled by the state, such as the holes eupirtetere, 
de commerce , certain municipal schools, such as tlie Industria 
Institute of Lnlie , and pnv^e cstabli^ments, e g the school o 
watch-making at Pans At Pans the Ecdle Sup^rieure des Mme 
and the Boole des Ponts et Chauasdes are comtrDlied by the miinieto 
of publin works, the Ecole des Beaux -Arts, thoi jEcole des Att< 
Ddcoratifs and the Conservatoire National 4 ® Musique et de Dh 
clamation by tiie under-secretaty for dne arts, and other schooL 
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the provinces there arc national schools o( dne art and o| music and 
other establishments and free subventioned schools 

In addition to the educational work done by the state, communes 
and pnvate mdividuals, there exist in France a good many societies 
urhum dissemmato Instruction by giving courses oi lectures and 
holding classes both for children and Aults. Examples of such 
todies are the Society for Elementary Instruction, the Folytochnic 
Association, the Philotechnic Association and the French union of 
the Young at Paris , the Philomathic Society of Bordeaux . the 
Popular Education ^ciety at Havre , the Phone Society of Pro^ 
fessional Instruction at Lyons , the Industrial Society of Amiens 
and others 

The highest institution of learning is the Imtttut d$ France, 
founded and kept up by the French govenw 
menton behalf of science and Utcratutie» 
and composed of five academies the 
Acadimte franpaise, the Acadimte des 
sertpitons et Belles-Lettres, t)ie Acad^te des 
Sciences, the Acad 6 m 4 e des Beaux -Arts 
and the Acadimte des Sciences Morales 
et PoUttqHes Acadbmixs). The 

Acadimte de Midectne is a separate body 
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Colonies* 

In tiic extent and importance of her colonial dominion France 
IS second only to Great Britain The following table gives 
the name, area and population of each colony and protectorate 
as well as the date of acquisition or establishment of a pro- 
tectorate It should be noted that the figures for area and 
population are, as a rule, only estimates, but in most instances 
they probably approximate closely to accuracy Detailed 
notices of the Serrate countries will be found "under their 
several heads : 


Poor ReUef {Assistance ptMique) — In 
France the pauper, as such, has no legal 
claim to helpfrom fhec(»nmunity, which, 
however, IS bound to provide for dntitute 
children (see Foundling Hosmtals) 
and pauper lunatics (both these bemg 
under the care of the department), aged 
and infirm people without resources and 
victims of incurable illness, and to furnish 
medical assistance gratuitously to those 
without resources who are afflicted with 
curable illness. The funds for these 
purposes are provided by the department, 
the commune and the central authority 

There arc four mam types of putilic 
benevolent institutions, all of which are 
communal m character (i) The hdpital, 
for maternity cases and cases of curable 
illness* , (i) the hosptcc, where the aged 

C r, cases of incurable malady, orphans, 
idlings and other children without 
means of support, and m some cases 
lunatics, are received , (3) the bureau de 
hien fatsance, charged with the provision of 
out-door relief (secours A domtrtfe) in money 
or in kind, to the aged poor or those who, 
though capable of working, are prevented 
from doing so t>y illness or strikes ; (4) 
the bureau d’assistance, which dispenses 
free medical treatment to the dcslilulc 
These institutions are un<ler the super- 
vision of a branch of the ministry of the 
interior The hospices and hdpitaux and 
the bureaux dc bicnfaisance, the founda* 
tion of which is optional for the commune, 
arc managed by committees consisting of 
the mayor of the municipality and six 
memburH, two elected l>y the municipal 
council and four nominatt d by the prefect 
The members of these committees are un 
paid, and have no concern with ways and 
means which are in the hands of a paid 
treasurer (receveur) The bureaux de bien- 
faisance m the larger centres are aided by 
unpaid workers (commissatres or dames 
de charitf), and in the big towns by paid 
inquiry officers Bureaux d* assistance exist in eveiy commune, and 
are managed by the combined committees of the hospices and the 
bureaux de Uenfaisance or by one of these m municipalifties, where 
only one of those institutions exists 
No poor-rate is levied in France Funds for hdp&tals, hospices 
and bttreahx de bienfaisance comprise 
X. A xo % surtax on the fees of admission to places of public 
amusement 

2. A proportion of the sums payable in return for concessions of 
land in municipal cemeterm 


Coloqy. 

Date of 
Acquisition 

Area in sq m 

Population 

In Aaa— 






Establishments in India • 
In Indo-China— 

• • 

• 

1683-1750 

200 

273,000 

Annam 

a • 

• 

1883 

60,000 

6,000,000 

Cambodia . . • • 

• • 

» • 

1863 

65,000 

1,500,000 

Cochin-China • 

• • 

• • 

1862 

22,000 

3,600,000 

Tongking 

• • 


1883 

46,000 

6,000,000 

600,000 


• • 


1893 

100,000 

Kwang-Chow-Wan . 

• • 


1898 


189,000 

Total ui Aioa 

• • 

• » 

• • 

293 i 5*5 

17,5^2,000 

lu Africa and the Indian Ocean — 





Algena 

. , 

• 

1830-1847 

185,000 

5.231,850 

Algenan Sahara 

• • 

a • 

1872-1890 

760,000 


Tunisia . . » • 

West Afnca — 

• » 

• 

1881 

51,000 

2,000^000 

Senegal 



1626 

74,000 

1,800,000 

Upper Senegal and Niger (mcludmg part of 

1880 


Sahara) 

• • 

• 

1,580,000 

4,000,000 

Guinea . • » 

e e 

• 

1848 

107,000 

2,500,000 

Ivory Coast 

• • 


1842 

129,000 

2,000 000 

Dahomey 



1863-1894 

40,000 

1, 000,000 

Congo (French Equatorial Africa) — 


1839 

1882 


376,000 

Gabun . 

• • 



Mid Congo 

Ubangi-Chad 


, 

700,000 

259,000 



1885-1899 

3,015,000 

Madagascar . 



1885-1896 

228,000 


Nossi-be Island . 



1840 

2,664,000 

Stc Mane Island • » 


e 



Comoro Islands • 


s 

1843-1886 

760 

82,000 

Somah Coast 



1862-1884 

12,000 

50,000 

R6umon 


e 

i <’43 

965 

173,315 

St Paul \ 

Amstexxiam f * * • 

• • 


1892 

3 \ 
IV \ 

uninhabited 

Kerguelon ^ • 

• 

• 

1893 

1,400 J 

i 

Total m Afnca and Indian Ocean 


3,869,147 

*S., 51.165 

In America — 






Guiana 

0 a 

• 

1626 

51,000 

30^00 

Guadeloupe 

m • 

• 

1634 

619 

182,112 

Martinique 

• • 

• « 


380 

182,024 

St Pierre and Miquelon • 

• • 

• • 

1635 

9 ^ 

6,500 

Total in America 

• • 

• • 


52,092 

400,636 

In Oceania — 






I New Caledonia and Dependencies . 

• 9 

1854-1887 

7.500 

72^000 

Establishments in Oceania 

• 

• • 

1841-1881: 

1,641 

34 , 3 «*> 

Total in Oceania 

« • 

a 9 

1 

9,141 

106,300 

Grand Total 

• 


4 ,a» 3,905 

43 , 920,101 


3. Profits of the communal Monts de PiM (pawn-shops). 
4 Donations, bequests and the piquet of cc^i 


churches 

3 Tlio product of c^tain fines 
6 Subventions from the departments ahd communes 
7« Income from endow) lents. 


itioiis in 


(R Tr) 


It will be seen that nearly all the colonies and protectorates ho 
within the tropics. The only countries m which there is a con- 
siderable white population are Algena, Tunisia and New Caledonia. 
The year of acquisition ” in the table, when one date only is given, 
mciichtes the period when the country or some part of it first fell under 
French influence, and does not imply ooatinixnis possesnon smcc 

Government '—’The principle underlying the mhiiinigtratiQin 
of the French possessions overseas, from the earliest days until 
the dose of the 19th century, was that of ** domination and 
“ assimilation,*^ notwithstan^ng that after the loss of Canada 
and the sale of Louisiana France ceased to hold any considerable 
colony in which Europieans could settle in large numbers. With 
> Kerguelen lies m the Great Southem Ocean, but is laoludxd ’’cre 
for the of convenience, 
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the vast extension of the colonial empire in tropical countries 
in the last quarter of the 19th century the evils of the system 
of ahsinulation^ involving also intense centralization, b^ame 
obvious This, coupled with the reaiization of the fact that 
the value to France of her colonies was mainly commercial, 
led at length to the abandonment of the attempt to impose 
on a great number of diverse peoples, some possessing (as m 
Indo-China and parts of West Africa) ancient and highly complex 
civilizations, French laws, habits of iriind, tastes and manners 
For the policy of assimilation there was substituted the policy 
of “ association,** which liad for ami the development of the 
colonies and protectorates upon natural, 1 e national, lines 
Existing civilizations were respected, a considerable degree of 
autonomy was granted, and every effort made to raise the moral 
and economic status of the natives The first step taken in 
this direction was m 1900 when a law was passed which laid 
down that the colonics were to provide for their own civil ex- 
penditure 'I his law was followed by further measures tending 
to decentralization and the protection of the native races 

The system of administration bears nevertheless msCny lYiarks 
of the ** assimilation ** era None of the Fren<:h possessions 
IS self-governing in the manner of the chief British colonies 
Several colonies, however, elect members of the l^rench legisla- 
ture, in which body is the power of fixing the form Of gc/vern- 
ment and the laws of each colony or protectorate In default 
of legislation the necessary measures are taken by decree of the 
head of the state , these decrees having the force of law A 
partial exception to this rule is found in Algeria, where all laws 
in force in France before the conquest of the country are also 
(m theory, not in practice) in force in Algeria In all colonies 
Europeans preserve the political rights they held m trance, 
and these rights have been extended, in whole or in part, to 
various classes of natives Where these rights have not been 
conferred, native races are i^ubjecis and not aiizen^ To tins 
rule Tunisia prestnts an exception, Tunisians retaining their 
nationality and laws 

In addition to Algeria, which sends three senators and six 
deputies to J^ins and is treated in many respects imt as a colony 
but as part of France, the colonies represented in the legislature 
are • Martinique, (luadeloupe and Reunion (each electing one 
senator and two deputies), French India (one senator and one 
deputy), Guiana, Senegal and Cochin-China (one deputy each) 
The franchise in the three first-named colonies is enjoved by all 
classes of inhabitants, white, negro and mulatto, who are all 
French citizens In India the franchise is exercised without 
distinction of colour or nationality , m Senegal the electors 
are the inhabitants (black and white) of the communes which 
have been given full powers In Guiana and Cochin-China 
the franchise is restricted to citizens, in which category the 
natives (in those colonics) are not included ^ The in)iabitant$ 
of Tahiti though accorded French citizenship have not been 
allotted a representative m parliament The colonial repre- 
sentatives enjoy equal rights with those elected for constituencies 
in France 

The oversight of all the colonics and protectorates save 
Algeria and Tunisia is confided to a minister of the colonies 
(law of March 20, 1894)*'® whose powers correspond to those 
exercised in France by the mimster of the interior. The colonial 
army is nevertheless attached (law of 1900) to the ministry of war 
The colonial minister is assisted by a numl)er of organizations 
of which the most important is the superior council of the colonies 
(created by decree m 1883), an advisory body which includes 
the senators and deputies elected by the colonies, and delegates 
elected by the universal suffrage of all citizens in the colonies 
and protectorates which do not return members to parliament 
To the mmistry appertains the duty of fixing the duties on foreign 
produce m those colonies which have not been, by law, subjected 
to the same tariff as in France. (Nearly all the colonies save those 

' In igo6 the number of registered electors in these colonies was 
*99,055, of whom 106,605 exercised their suffrage 

* In the case of Madagascar by decree of the xith of December 
1895 


of West Africa and the Congo have been, with certain modifica- 
tions, placed under the French tarifi ) The budget of all colonies 
not possessing a council general (see below) must also be approved 
by the mmister. Each colony and protectorate, including 
Algeria, has a separate budget. As provided by the law of 1900 
all local charges are borne by the colonies— supplemented at 
need by grants m aid— but the military expenses are borne by 
the stale In all the colomes the judicature has been rendered 
independent of the executive 

The colonies are divisible into two classes, (i) those possessing 
( onsiderablc powers of local self-government, (2) those m which 
the local government is autocratic. To this second class may 
he added the protectorates (and some colonies) where the native 
form of government is maintamed under the supervision of 
French officials 

Class (i) includes the American colonies, Reunion, French 
India, Senegal, Cochin-China and New Caledonia. In these 
colonies the system of assimilation was carried to great lengths 
At the head of the administration is a governor under whom is 
il secretary-general, who replaces him at need The governor is 
aided by a privy council, an advisory body to which the governor 
nominates a minority of unofficial members, and a council general, 
to which 1$ confided the control of local affairs, including the 
voting of the budget The councils general are elected by 
universal suffrage of all citizens and those who, though not 
citizens, have been granted the political franchise In Cochm- 
C hina, m place of a council general, there is a colonial council 
which fulfils the functions of a council general 

In the second class of colonics the governor, sometimes 
assisted by a privy council, on which non-official members find 
seats, sometimes simply by a council of administration, is re- 
sponsible only to the mmister of the colonies In Indo-Chma, 
West Africa, French Congo and Madagasc-ar, the colonies and 
protectorates are grouped under governors-general, and to these 
high officials extensive powers have been granted by presidential 
decree The colonics under the governor-general of West 
Africa are ruled by lieutenant-governors with restricted powers, 
the budget of each colony being fixed by the governor-general, 
who IS assisted by an advisory government council comprising 
representatives of all the colonics undcT his control In Jndo- 
('hma the governor-general has under his authority the lieutenant- 
governor of the colony of Cochin-China, and the residents 
superior at the courts of the kings of Cambodia and Annam 
and m Tongking (nominally a viceroyalty of Annam) There 
is a superior council tor the whole of Indo-China on which the 
natives and the European commercial community are repre- 
sented, while m Cochin-China a privy council, and in the pro- 
tectorates a council ci the protectorate, assists m the work of 
administration In each of the governments general there is 
a financial controller with extensive powers who corresponds 
directly with the metropolitan authorities (decree of March 22, 
1907) Details and local differences m form of government will 
be found under the headings of the various colonies and pro- 
tectorates 

Cohmal Finance — ^The cost of tlie extra-European possessions, 
other tlian Algeria and Tunisia, to the state is sliown m tlie expenses 
of the colonial ministry In the budget of 1885 those expenses 
were put at ;£i,38o,ooo , m 1895 they had increased to ^^$,200,000 
and m 1900 to ;^5, 100,000 In IQ05 they were placed at ^4, 4^1, 000 
Fully three-fourths of the state contributions is expenditure on 
mihtary necessities , in addition there are subventions to various 
colomes and to colonial railways and cables, and the expenditure on 
the penitentiary establishments , an item not properly cliargeable 
to the colonies In return tlie state receives the produce of convict 
labour in Guiana and Now Caledonia Save for the small item of 
military expenditure Tunisia is no cluirge to the French exchequer. 
The similar expenses of Algeria lK>me by the state are not separately 
shown, but are estimated at 2,000,000 

The colonial budgets totalled m 1907 some /16, 760,000, being 
divisible mto six categories Algena ^£4, 1 20,000 , Tunisia A, 640, 000 , 
Indo-China • about ;^5,ooo,ooo , West Africa ;fi,6oo,ooo ; Madagasoar 
^g6o,ooo : all other colonies combined ;£x,440,ooo. 

• The Indo-Chma budget is reckoned m piastres, a silver coin of 
fluctuatmg value (xs xod to 2$ ) The budget of X907 balanced at 
50,000,000 piastres 
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The authorised colonial loans, omitting AlgeHa and Tunisia, 
during the ponod t884-x9d4 amounted to ;£x^,soo,ooo, the sums 
paid tor interest and amlo^ funds on Imms varying from ;£6oo,ooo 
to |£8oo,ooo a year The amount of French capital mvested in 
French colonies and protectorates, Including Algeria and Timisia, 
was estimated in 1905 at 20,000,000, French capital mvested in 
foreign countries at the same date being estimated at ten times that 
amount (see Ques Dtp et M , February 16, 1905)* 

Commerce — The value of the external trade of the French posses- 
sions, exclusive of Algena and Tunisia, mersased m the ten years 
1896-1905 from ;ii8,784,o6o to the last-named 

year the commerce of Algena amountM to ^£24, 506,020 and that of 
Tunisia to £5, 969,24s, makum a gxand total tor French colonial 
trade m 1905 of ^£65,432, 746 The figures were made up as follows . 



Imports 

Exports. 

Total 

Algeria • . 
Tunisia • • 
Indo-China , 
West Africa • 
Madagascar 

All other colonies 


£x 5,35S,5«> 

3,6 s«,i «3 

IO,l82,4tt 

3,874,698 

X.a47.936 

^9,X5o.5ao 

а, 33>.o63 

б. 73».3«>6 
*1*48,3x7 

9x4,024 

5,481,63a 

;^a4,3o6,oao 

3,969.248 

x 6,93*.7*7 

6,xa3,oi3 

2,161,960 

9,739,786 

Total 

^38,536,864 

;ia6,875,882 

:^65,432,746 


Over three-fourths of the trade of Algena and Tunisia is with 
France and other French possessions In the other colonics and 
protectorates more than half the trade is with foreign countnes 
The foreign countnes trading most largely with the French colonics 
are, m the order named, Bntish colonies and Great Britain, Chma 
and Japan, the United States and Germany. The value of the 
trade with Bntish colonies and Great Bntam m 1905 was over 
;£7, 200,000. (F R C) 
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History 

The identity of the earliest inhabitants of Gaul is veiled m 
obscurity^ though philologists^ anthropologists and archaeologists 
are using the glimmer of traditions collected by ancient 
bhMe to sbed a faint twilight upon that remote 

OmtL The subjugation of those primitive tribes did 

not mean their annihilation : their blood still flows m 
the vems of Frenchm n ; and they survive also on those megalithic 
monuments (see Stone Monuments) with w*ich the soil of 
France is dotted^ m the drawings and sculptures of caves hollowed 
out along the sides of the valleys^ and in the arms and ornaments 
yielded by sepulchral tumuli, while the names of the rivers and 
mountains of Fhince probably perpetuate the first utterances of 
those nameless generations. 

The first peoples of whom we have actual knowledge are the 
Iberian and Ligurians. The Basques who now inhabit both 
stdea of the Pjnrenean range are probably the last representatives 
of the Iberians, who came from Spain to settle between the 
Mediteftajiean and the Bay of Biscay. The Ligurians, idio 
exhibited the hard cunning characteristic of the Genoese Riviera, 
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must have been descendants of that Indo-European vanguard 
who occupied all nor hem Italy and the centre and south-east 
of France, who in the 7th century b c received the 
Phocaean immigrants at Marseilles, and who at a much ^^JI?*** 
later period were encountered by Hannibal during his umHaaa, 
march to Rome, on the banks of the Rh6ne, the 
frontier of the Iberian and Ligurian temtones Upon these 
peoples it was that the conquering mmority of Celts or GauU 
imposed themselves, to be succeeded at a later date by the 
Roman aristocracy. 

When Gaul first enters the field of history, Rome hks already 
laid the foundation of her freedom, Athens dazzles the eastern 
Mediterranean with her literature and her art, while 
in the west Carthage and Marseilles are lining opposite 
shores with their great houses of commerce Coming 
from the valley of the Danube in the 6th century, the Celts or 
Gauls had little by little occupied central and southern Europe 
long before they penetrated mto the plains of the Sa&ne, the 
Seme, and the Loire as far as the Spanish border, driving out 
the former mhabitants of the coun^ A century later their 
political hegemony, extending from the Black Sea to the Strait of 
Gibraltar, began to disintegrate, and the Gauls then embarked 
on more distant migrations, from the Columns of Hercules to 
the plateaux of Asia Minor, taking Rome on their way Their 
empire m Gaul, encroached upon m the north by the Belgae, 
a kindred race, and m the south by the Iberians, gradually 
contracted m area and eventually crumbled to pieces Hus 
process served the turn of the Romans, who little by little had 
subjugated first the Cisalpme Gauls and afterwards those m- 
habiting the south-east of France, which was turned 
mto a Roman province in the 2nd century Up to 
this time Hellenism and the mercantile spirit of the 
Jews had almost exclusively dominated the Mediter- 
ranean littoral, and at first the Latin spirit only won foothold 
for Itself m various spots on the western coast— as at Aix in 
Provence (123 b c ) and at Narbonne (ir8 b c ). A refuge of 
Italian pauperism m the time of the Gracchi, after the tnumph 
of the oligarchy the Narbonnaise became a field for shameless 
exploitation, besides providing, under the proconsulate of 
Caesar, an excellent point of observation whence to watch the 
mtestine quarrels between the different nations of Gaul, 

These are divided by Caesar in his Commentartrs into three 
groups the Aquitanians to the south of the Garonne , the Celts, 
properly so called, from the Garonne to the Seme 
and the Marne ; and the Belgae, from the Seme to the 
Rhine. But these ethnological names cover a very oiOaaL 
great variety of half-savage tribes, differing m speech 
and m institutions, each surrounded by frontiers of dense forests 
abounding m game. On the edges of these forests stood isolated 
dwellings like sentinel outposts ; while the inhabitants of the 
scattered hamlets, caves hollowed m the ground, rude circular 
huts or lake-dwellings, were less occupied with domestic life 
than with war and the chase. On the heights, as at Bibracte^ 
or on islands in the rivers, as at Lutetia, or protected by marshes, 
as at Avancum, opptda — at once fortresses and places of refuge, 
like the Greek Acropolis — kept watch and ward over the beaten 
tracks and the rivers of Gaul 

These primitive societies of tall, fair-skinned warriors, Uue- 
eyed and red-haired, were gradually organized into pohtical 
bodies of various kinds — kingdoms, republics and pouncai 
federations— -and divided into districts or ^pagt (pays) iaetitu* 
to whicl. divisions the minds of the country folk have of 
remained faithfully attached ever since. The victorious 
aristocracy of the kingdom dominated the other classes, 
strengthened by the prestige of birth, the ownership of the soil 
and the practice of arms Sid by side with this martial nobility 
the Druids constituted a priesthood unique m wcient times ; 
neither hereditary as in India, nor composed of isolated pnests 
as m Greece, nor of independent colleges as at Rome, it was a 
true corporation, which at first possessed great moral au^ri ty^ 
though by Ckesar’s time it had lost both strength andVN|lj|0»* 
Beneath these Were the common people attached to?^|||||^ 
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vbo wtt M lyvu^ but wbo-reacto^ the m- 

■Mi^ciifnt i»ioti9ct>an of the regMlw |nstttvt)OQs,l;Qr » vQlvwtAiy 
subordina^Qlt^ tp certwi potreiw ehjefo. 

This inpotetice of the «t«Ae was a peomwmt pauae of those 
discords and revolts, which m the ist centwy nc were so 
s»:^larly favourable to Caesar’s ambition. Thus 
amir “ ®1S“* mcoherent strugfies, of scattered 

revolts, and then of more and mose energetic eSorts, 
Ganl, a(t lest aroused fay Vercmgetorw, for once conoeo^ed 
her strength, only to perish at Alesia, vanquished by xtouiAO 
duK^ptaoejmdsitruek at from the leor'hy the ponquest of .Slntam 
<$a~|p p 

This defenvt completely altered the destiny <of Qau^ and she 
becuBA one of the princ^ centres of Roman avihsation. 

Qf the vast Celuc empiirp which had dominated 
S ypi Rurape Qothmg now remained but scattered /emnants 
in the farthest corners of the landji refuges lor aU 
the vapquished Gaels, Piets op and of its avihzation 

them Jioj^ed only idioms and diaiects<-Gaolic, Pict and Gallie 
—which, gradually dropped out. <d use, During five ceotunes 
Qaui was unfalteringiy myajl to her ounquerors , for toioonquer 
IS nothmg d the congueced be nottassimuated by the conqueror, 
and Rome was a past<nistress of this art. The personal chann 
of Caesar and the prestige of Rome luc not of themselvossnfiicient 
to eaphun thw double conquest. The sgenemus. and enlightened 
poh^iof the imperial administration a^ed nothing of the people 
of Gaul but military service and i the payment of the tax, m 
return itifmed individuals from patronaf donunation, the people 
from ehgsf chic greed or Druidic wcoommunicatiom and every one 
m general from material anxiety. Petty tyrannies gave place 
to the great -Pe* The Juho’Claudian dynasty did 

mu<!h to attach tha Gwls to the empire , th^ always oocwied 
the first place in the mind,of Auguatmi, and. the revolt of the 
A?dwan Juhna Sscrov,u;, pwfoheo by, the census of .A,n. at, was 
easily repressed by Tib^vai Qdigvda visited ,Ganl and founded 
literary lOompetitipns at Lyons, which had brepme the political 
and i^leotual capital of the country. Claudius, who was 
a native tofiLyions, extended the right of Roman citwcnsbip, 
to many of his fellow-townsmen, gave them aecess to tbasnsgU' 
ti;aw ^ .to ,the senate, and suppleineniad ithe annexation. ofi 
Gaul by that of Dntain, The speech which he pronounced 
on.,this„occesi(m was engraved on tables lof bronxe at Lyons, 
aiid n the fitst authentm record of Gaulls adnussinn t» tha, 
cituenship of Rome I'bpugh the onmes of Nero, and the 
cataseraphes ndnoltiresuHed from, his downM, provoked the, 
trmibfns^of ,thn yieof AtP 7,9, the,mvoR,oli$abmue was m the 
main an attempt by the Germans to pillage Gpuli andthejmelude >| 
tq im l n a r y insiuTectipns The government of the Pmvians 
and tha, AAtomnes, completed a .definite reconciUation. After 
the entmctmin of the family of Augustus in the ist century 
Ggul, had inede many emperors-n-Qalbn, Otho, Vitellms, Ves- 
pgsnm, and Domuban . and m the. and century she provided 
Gauls to rule the empimr-Antomnus (raS^ifii) came fwni 
Kitnes and Claudius from Lyons, as did also Caracalla later on, 

Thoxopiuniaatifini of ithe Gnuia, Idmitbat of the other isubject 
nations, was efiected by slow stages and iby very diverse means, 
fiwnishing an example of the consunt ad^tability 
aatf nl Roman policy. It was begun by establishing a 
network of mads with Lyons as the central pomt, 
apd by thp development of a prosperous urban life 
m the tncreasmgliV wealthy Roman colonies, and it 
was .contmued by the duuntegrafiQn mto independent 
cities of nearly ^all the Gaulish stateaof itba Narbonnaise, together 
with tha substitntmn of the Romao collegial magisitiiao for the 
isolated magistracy of the Gauls, This alteration came about 
more qpi^diy m me north-east m the Rjhine-laod than .m the 
west and dw centre, owing to the near neighbourhood of the 
nous frontiers. Rome, was too tolorant to impose 

i, institutions l^ force ; it was the conquered peeves ,1 
‘-“‘I^Yely andindividuelly solicited as a favour the tight 
; the muiucipa} si'stem, tM magistseoy, the sacerdotal 
e. 



and anstactatic inoial lystem of. then; .oonquaion. The edict 
oltCaracallai at the faegmoing .of-'the. gM.«aBtuiy, by cemfemng 
the rwbt of cHfaeiiehm mi iul the lahalbitanta of' the empu», 
complmd an astimilahon for which commercial relations, 
^cih«iQls,ataste for ofihdsiismAund.the adaptability and qmefc in- 
tsUsgwMe of the noahad aR^y made preparatuwu The Gauls 
now called themselves Ropane and their language Romance. 
There was neither oppression on the one hand nor servility on 
the other to explain this abandonment of them traditions. 
Thanks to the pobtieal andindigiDUB umty which a ocousoa 
wossh^ of the emperor and of Rome gave tihem, thanks to 
administrative centralization tempered by a Certam ametmt 
of mumcipal autonomy, Gaul prospered throughout three 
centuries. 

But this stability of the Roman peace had barely been realized 
when events began to threaten it both from within and without^ 
The Pax Romana having rendered any armed force 
unnecessary amid a formerly very bellicose people, only 
eight legions mounted guard over the Rhme to protect imutriai 
It from Rie barbanens vho surrounded the empire, 

The raids made by the Germans oirthe'eastemfrontiers, " 
the incessant competitions for the imperial power, and the 
repeal vevedts of thciRretomaa guard, gradually uDdenamed 
the internal cohesion of Gaul , while tine uisurrections of the 
Bagavdae aggravated the destruction wrought by a grayling 
treasury and by barbarian incursions , so that the anarchy of 
the 3rd centiuy sooRaceused aepesatisit ideas. Undar Postumiu 
Gaul had already attempted to restore an independent thou^ 
short-lived entire (258-267); and twenty-eight years later 
the tefrareby of Diocletian proved that the blood now cu-culated 
with diificiuky fromi the heart to tha eKtremities of an empire 
on the eve of disiotegratiiHi. Rome was to see her universal 
dommion gradually menaced from all sides It was in Gaul 
that the ii^isive revolutions of the time were first prepared ; 
Constantme’s enwades to overtbeow itha altars of. paganism, 
and Julian's campaigns to set them up ogam. After Gmatantme 
the emperors of 'the East in. the 4ih centwy merely put m an 
occasional appearance at Rome ; they resided at Muan or m 
the' pnefactPEial ciqntals of Gauir— at Arles, at Treves (Tnar)^ 
ait Reims 00 in. Bant. The ajKieqt temtonal dtvisiona.- 
Brighim, Gallia Lugdnneiisis (Lycmnaise), Qailha Narbonensis 
(Nfu’honnaise^'^were split up into seventeen httle provinces, 
w)uebi,in,tbar turn, werci .divided into <two .dioceses. Thus the 
igraathutonc,divuiu»v was made between «aatiMni.'«nd northern 
Framoe. Roman nationality .persisted,' but the adnmietrative 
isystem was tottenng 

Upon.gromd .tbwt had been so weQ lemaUed by Roman legis* 
(lation anstoenatiD institistiona natusdUy fiounshed From Rie 
4«h centuiy onward the balance of Glasses was dis- . 

turbed by the development of a landed aristocracy wswIm- 
that grew, more powerful day by day, and by thn 
corresponding rum of the small proprietors and 
dustrial and commercial corpomtions The members of the 
ctfHa who assisted the magistrates in the cities, enudaed by the 
burden of taxes, now evaded as far as possible pujhhc ofiice or 
senatorial booeurs The vacancies left m'tbHunmi^ class by 
th» icontmusl desertioa .wiere not oompenaated'ior by the pro- 
gressive advanoe of <a fewer class destituSe of personal propari^ 
and constantly unsettled m tbeir work The petaaolis, no less 
than the industoal labouBeis, suffesed from ithe.iabeenoe <of any 
capital laid by, which alone could hawoiembled them to improve 
itbiw Itmd or to face a tone of bad harvests. Having no credit 
Ithey found themselves at the mewT' <of their nei^iboun, the 
groat bmdholders, and by degreesiell into the positiomof tenants, 
or into senntwde. The cauMeroa 'thus emptied both from above 
and from below It was in vain that the .emperoca tned 'to 
nvet the chaina olf’itbfi cuna m this heroditai^ faondagei. by 
attaching the amall pcopnetor to his gkbci like. Hie aottsan 
to his and the amier to fats iegwo. To such a .miserable 
peotence of freedom they aU pniferr^ servitude, which at least 
ensured them a livelihood , and the middle class of freemen 
thus became gradually extinct. 
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Hje atjucoicnn^, Mi tine in jpower, 

aoiS’miftuell^liecmeimlltten It ««s throusfh 

tbtiri tlikt>tb6 etapMbr, tt^eii}Mtilettll;|i*' absMitte, pMtew- 
«*“?* c 4 lly catxlcd ott hSS'ajatm^tMtteo ; but he was no 
loneer eithfer stttmg or a divinitjr, and possesstd 
pow^br nothing: but tbe semiiiltoM of onmi^MJtaace His 
tbimtt i/ ofllcud de^tism was otipasOd by Ao passive but 
invinciMe competition of an aristocWicy, more poweiful 
lihan himself because it deiivtd its iti{^ott mim the 
revived Vi^tibn of patron'and dependants. But thouj^h the 
aristocracy admilifetefed. yet dM not govern. They 
suffered, as did the empire, ftonr a eeoerat state of htsskude 
Liis thefr private lift, their pnhMc nfe, no Ibnger stimulated 
bystrtigrfes and difficulties, had hfecome shmgish ; their power 
of'imtiative was enfedbled. FteJite their mcapacity tfiey no 
longer embarked on great poUtteat SMiemes ; and the amy, the 
in$tntment which sudi schemes were carried on, was only 
hefd together by the force df habit. In this society, where there 
was no tiaffic in any tiring but Wealdi and iddns, -me soldier was 
nothtomore than an agitator or a parasite. Ihe eraiSm of the 
upper cteisses held nrihtaty duty in contempt, while their avarice 
deppulated the coOntrySide, imncethe l^otts had drawn their 
recruits And now come the barbarians t A prey to perpetual 
alatm, the peoide enttenrhed thhmselves tieMnd those ingh walls 
of the oppfda which Roman security had razed to tbe ground, 
but imperial impotence had restored,' and where life m the 
middle ages was destined to v^tate -in omestful isolation.^ 
Ahlidst this general apathy, intellectual atitivityalone persisted. 
In the 4th century dierc was a veritable renaissance m Gaul, the 
last outburst of a dying lliaane, which yet bore -witness 
tectaat also to the general decadence The agreeable versl- 
tf«eaMiM« fi'cation gf an amateur hke Aosorims, the reffned 
panegyrics of a Eumarios, disguism|g nulKw of thouAt 
beneath mgance of form, already farettdd' the perilous sterinty 
of schetatMicism Art, so widespread in* the wealthy villas of 
Gaul, contented itself with inaitanon, produced nothing ortgmal 
and remained mediocre Humanr curiosity, no longer concerned 
with philosophy and science, seemed as though strited, religious 
polemics alone contmun^ to hold’'pubilc ‘attention Dlsmclina- 
ti«n fdr the self-sacrifihe of 'active life and weariness of the thongs 
of'the earth leadtiatumlly to mrsofi^ottm the things of-htearven 
After briziglng shout the success of thh Asiatie curs of Hlthia 
and tiiese same factors now assured' the triumtdi over 

eidiatisted pagatrism of yet anothertniental r ril ^giott — Chrstiamty 
—after a duel winch had lasted two centuries, 

Ihis new faith' had aippeared'to Caostandhe likely tb infuse 
young and healthy blood -intD the epll^. InreklityChnstiamty, 
which had contributed not a little to sdmnlate the 
f*T"*** political unity of continental Gatfl, now tattled to 
dissolve it by dtstteyblqg'tfaat Teiig;ioti8 umty which 
had heretofore been itS conaplement. Before this 
there had been complete harmony between Chnrch and State 
bat afterwards came nii^ifferenee and'then disagreement between 
political and ndigious mstitutiom, between the City of 'God and 
that of Caesar, Christianity, mtrodheed into Gaul during the 
ist'century of the Christian eta ly •tiiose foreign merchants who 
tsaded Along the coasts of the HedltetTanean, had by the middle 
of the and centuty fhunded commuirities’at 'Vienne, at Autun 
and atlyons. Their propagandizing zeal soon exposed them to 
the wrath of an ignorant populace and the contempt of the 
educated; and thus it was that in ad. ify, under Marcus 
Ahrelius, the Church of Lyons, founded hy St Pothinus, suffered 
those persecutloms whidi were the effective cause of her ultimate 
victory. These Christian communities, disguised under the 
li^ally authorized name of hinial' societies, gradually formed a 
vast secret cosmopolitan association, superimposed upicm Homan 
society but incompatible with the Empire. Clnistlanity had 
to be either destroyed or absorbed, The persecutions under 
Aurdian and Diocletian almost succeeded m the 

former , the Christian dhuijthes wereaaved by the instability of 
tto easting authorities, by mflititty anari^y and ty the incursions 
of the barbarians Despite tOrtlures and martyrdoms, and thanks 
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to the seven apesflw sent frem Renw it sgo, dtti ifteg jrd 
centuty them branches extended aH ov«r>6afd. 

The emperars had now to make terms with theM ohinchw, 
which served ' to group; together ah setts of maloMMCfits, 
and this was the enleet of me edict of Milan (ji j), THamtt 
by whaCh the Churen, at’ tiro outset simply a Jewish uteSS* 
instftutien, was natundised as Roman ; while in 335 timkrum 
the Council of Nieaea endowed 'her with unity. But 
for the seenri^ttnd the’ power thus attained she bad to pay WMh 
her indepeiWmice, Oh the other hand, pagan and Christian 
elements m society existed side by side without interminglmm 
and even openly antagemstie to earii otber‘~one anstoeSam 
and the otfaw dtenocnrtie. In ordCr to induce' the masses of the 
people once more to become leyal to the impenai form of govern- 
ment 'the emperor Julian tried by founding a new religion to 
give its ftmeuDnaries a rehgkms prestige whtdh shotdd i mp as s s 
the popuhu' mind Hisplan failed ; and the emperor'Iheodosius, 
aided by Ambrose, biShgp of Milan, ptefemd to make the 
Christian clergy into a body of hnpcriafand eonservaftfraofiieials ; 
riiUe in return for tiieir adhesion be- abolished the 'Aldan heresy 
and paganism itself, which couM not survive wMhoutdris sUppert< 
Thenceforward it was m the name of Christ that petsecunmis 
took place m an empire now entirely won over to Christianity. 

In Gaul the most famoin leader of this first mcmless, if stril 
penlous crusade, was a soldner-monk, Saint Martin of Tours. 
Thanks to him and his disciples in the midede of the 
4th century and the beginning of the 5tii many of the 
towns possessed well-established churches; but' the 
militant ardour of monks apd centuries of labour 
were needed to conquer the country districts, and in the iRea(e< 
time both dogma and mtemal organization were subjected to 
important modifications. As regards the former the Church 
adopted a course midway between metaphysical explanations 
and hntoncal traditions, and reconciled the more extreme 
theories ; white with tbe admission of pagans a great deal of 
paganism itself was mtrodtteed On thtrothcr hand; the need fOr 
pomcal and social order involved the necessity for a disciplined 
and homogeneous religious 'body ; the exercise of 'power, mere- 
over, sooti transformed the democratic Chmtianrty of 'tiie esnhCr 
churdhes into a fedenstfoa of little conservutive monafehies. 
Theincreasingmimber of her adherents, and’het'mexpeneneeof 
government on such <a vast and Complicated seale, obliged her to 
comply with political necessity and'to adept the ^atem of 'the 
state and its social customs. 'Ilie'"€!hWs™ was no lotiger a 
fraternity, on a fCocing of equalfty, with fr ee do m of belief and 
tentative as to dCgma, but an authoritative' aristoeratic hter- 
archy. The qpiscopptewtiaiMwaetiruited from thegreat families 
in the same w^ as'themipetisd and ihe monteipsl public services. 
Tho’Church odled'cm the-entpemr'to'convtrite and preside over 
her councils and to cmnblatlieeesy ; andhi erdCr moreieffbctually 
to crush the litter site replaced primitive independence and tecid ’ 
diversity by unifermity of doctrine and Worship, and by the 
hierarchy of dioceses and ecdesiastical provinces, The'heaxte'of ' 
the Church, her bisht^s, her metro^Htans, jbok the tiftes 
of their pa^ predecessors as weQ as their plaoes, and their 
jurisdiction was enfoiced by the laws of tite state, Rich apd 
powerful chiefs, tiiey were administrators as mudi as pBcsU-: 
Germaims (Qermain), bishop of Auxette (d 448), St Euchcriua 
of Lyons (d 450), Apolliharis Siddnms of Cterihcht ^d c 490) 
assumed the leadersirip of society, fed the poor, levied tithes, 
admiiristend justice, and in Ihe towns i^Cte tjtey resided, 
surrounded by priests and cteacous, ruled butii in teniporal and 
spiritual matters 

But the humOiation of Theodosius .Itefore St Ambrose proved 
that the emperor could never ebum to ‘be a pontitf, and that the 
dogma of me Chordi remained independent' of 
sovereign as well as of the pacple ; if she sacrificed cbantH 
her liberty it was but t6 claim ft again and maintain /w»aa«ag- 
it more effectiviely amid the general languor. The 'y”.*? ^. 
Qiurcb thus escaped tba Uhpopmanty of this decadent 
empite, and dunng the ytii century she provided a refuge fpr, 
all those who, Wishing to ^serve the Roman unity, were terrified 
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by the Uadmees o{ the horizon. In,{act^ whilst in the Eastern 
Church the metaphysical ardour of the Greeks was spending 
itself in terrible combats m the oecumenical councils over the 
interpretation of the Nicene Creed, the clergy of Gaul, more 
simple and strict m their faith, abjured these theological logo- 
machies , from the first they had preferred action to criticism 
and had taken no part m the great controversy on free-will 
raised by Pelagius* Another kind of warfare was about to absorb 
their whole attention ; the barbarians were attacking the frontiers 
of the Empire on every side, and their advent once agam modified 
Gallo-Roman civilization 

For centuries they had been silently massing themselves 
around ancient Europe, whether Iberian, Celtic or Roman. 

Many tunes ahead} during that evening of a decadent 
ImHair Civilization, their threatening prese ce had seemed 
itfwMiM. hke a dark cloud veiling the radiant sky of the peoples 
establislied on the Mediterr^^nean seaboard The cruel 
lightning of the sword of Brennus had illumined the night, 
setting Rome or Delphi on fire. Sometimes the storm had burst 
over Gaul, aqd there had been need of a Marius to stem the torrent 
of Cimbri and Teutons, or of a Caesar to drive back the Helvetians 
into their mountains. On the morrow the western horizon would 
clear again, until some such disaster as that which befell Varus 
would come to mortify cruelly the pride of an Augustus. The 
Romans had soon abandoned hope of conquering Germany, 
with Its fluctuating frontiers and nomadic inhabitants. For 
more than two centuries they had remained prudently entrenched 
behind the earthworks that extended from Cologne to Ratisbon 
(Regensburg), but the intestine feuds which prevailed among 
the barbarians and were fostered by Rome, the organization 
under liolcl and turbulent chiefs of the bands greedy for booty, 
the pressing forward on populations already settled of tribes in 
their rear ; all this caused the Germanic invasion to filler by 
degrees across the frontier. It was the work of several genera- 
tions and took various forms, by turns and simultaneously 
colonization and aggression , but from this lime forward the 
pax romana was at an end. The emperors Probus, Constantme, 
Julian and Valcntinian, themselves foreigners, were worn out 
witii repulsing these repeated assaults, and the general enervation 
of society did the rest. The barbarians gradually became part 
of the Roman population j they permeated the army, until after 
Theodosius they recruit^ it exclusively, they permeated 
civilian society as colonists and agriculturists, till the command 
of the army and of important public duties was given ovei to a 
Stilicho or a Crocus. ^Hius Rome allowed the wolves to mingle 
with the dogs m watching over the flock, just at a time when the 
civil wars of the 4th centuiy had denuded the Rhenish frontier 
of troops, whose numbers hM already been dimmished by Con- 
stantme. Then at the bcguinin^ of the 5th century, during a 
furious irruption of Germans fleeing before Huns, the Itmes was 
carried away (40^-407) ; and for more than a hundred years the 
torrent of fugitives swept through the Empire, which retreated 
tehind the Alps, there to breathe its last. 

V^ilst for ten years Alaric’s Goths and Stilicho’s Vandals 
were drenching Italy with blood, the Vandals and the Alani from 
the steppes of the Black Sea, dragging in their wake the 
** Oanmama ^^^l^ctant German tribes who had been allies of Rome 
ia OamS* already settled down to the cultivation of 

their lands, mvaded the now abandoned Gaul, and 
having coxpe ais far as the Pyrenees, crossed over them Af tc r the 
passing of this torrent the Visigoths, under their kings Ataulphus, 
Wallia and Theodonc, still dazzled by the splendours of this 
immense empire, established themselves like submissive vassals 
in Aquitaine, with Toulouse as their capital. About the same 
time the Burgundians settled even more peaceably m Rhenish 
Gaul, and, after 456, to the west of the Jura in l^e valleys of 
7.^^ the Sa6ne and the Rhone The original Franks of 
f Fnmka Germany, already established in the Empire, and 
ggy pressed upon by the same Huns who had already forced 
ciBWf. Goths across the Danube, passed beyond the 

Rtoe and occupied iiorth*<eastem (kul ; Ripuanans of the Rhine 
iP|blishing themselves on the Sambre and the Meuse, and 


Saliai^ in Belgium, aa far as the jpreat fortified highroad from 
Bavai to Cologne Ai^cepted as allies, and supported by Roman 
prestiae and by the active authority of the general Aetius, all 
these barbarians rallied round him and the Romans of Gaul, and 
m 451 defeated the hordes of Attila, «who had advanced as far 
as Orleans, at the great battle of the Catalaunian plains 
Thus at the end of the 5tb century the Roman empire was 
nothing but a heap of rums, and fidelity to the empire was now 
only mamtamed by the Catholic Church, she alone rhaehrar 
survived, as rich, as much honoured as ever, and more mad ttm 
powerful, owmg to the disappearance of the imperial bmrbaf 
officials for whom she had found substitutes, and the 
decadence of the municipal bodies mto whose inheritance she 
had entered. Owing tp her the City of God gradually replaced the ^ 
Roman imperial pohty and preserved its civilization , whfle the 
Church allied herself more closely with the new kingdoms than 
she had ever done with the Empire. In the Gothic or Burgundian 
states of the period the bishops, after having for a time opposed 
the barbarian invaders, sought and obtained from their chief 
the support formerly received from the emperor Apollinaris 
Sidomus paid court to Euric, since 476 the independent king of 
the Visigoths, against whom he had defended Auvergne ; and 
Avitus, bishop of Vienne, was graciously received by Gundibald, 
kmg of the Burgundians But these prmces were Arians, ue. 
foreigners among the Cathobc population , the alliance sought 
for by the Church could not reach her from that source, and it 
was from the rude and pagan Franks that she gained the material 
support which she still lacked. The conversion of Clovis was a 
master-stroke ; it was fortunate both for himself and for the 
Franks Unity in faith brought about unity m law 
Clovis was king of the Sicambrians, one of the tribes of the 
Salian Franks Having established themselves in the plains 
of Northern Gaul, but driven by the necessity of finding 
new land to cultivate, in the days of their kmg Childenc 
they had descended into the fertile valleys of the^^i^/. 
Somme and the Oise. Clovis’s victory at Soissons 
over the last troops left in the service of Rome (486) extended 
their settlements as far as the Loire By his con\ersion, which 
was due to his wife Clotilda and to Rcmigius, bishop of Reims,, 
more than to the victory of Tolbiac over the Alamanm, 
Clovis made definitely sure of the Roman inhabitants and gave 
the Church an army (496) Thenceforward he devoted himself 
to the foundation of the Frankish monarchy by driving the ex- 
hausted and demoralized heretics out of Gaul, and by putting 
himself in the place of the now enfeebled emperor In 500 he 
conquered Gundibald, king of the Burgundians, reduced him 
to a kind of vassalage, and forced him mto reiterated promises 
of conversion to orthodoxy. In 507 he conquered and killed 
Alaric II., king of the Anan Visigoths, and drove the latter mta 
Spam. Legend adorned his campaign in Aquitaine with miracles ; 
the bishops were the declared allies of TOlh him and his son 
Theudench (Thierry) after his conquest of Auvergne. At Tours 
he received from the distant emperor at Constantmople the 
diploma and insignia of pat ictus and Roman consul, which 
legalized his military conquests by putting him m possession 
of civil powers From this time forward a great histone trans- 
formation was effected m the eyes of the bishops and 
of the Gallo-Romans ; the Frankish chief took the 
place of the ancient emperors Instead of blaming oWemn 
him for the murder of the lesser kings of the Franks, 
his relatives, by which he had accomplished the union of the 
Frankish tribes, they saw m this the hand of God rewarding a 
faithful soldier and a converted pagan He became their king, 
their new David, as the Christian emperors had formerly been; 
he built churches, endowed monasteries, protected St Vaast 
(Vedastus, d. 540)^ fi^st bishop of Arras and Cambrai, who 
restored Christianity in northern Gaul. Like the emperors 
before him Clovis, too, reigned over the Church Of his own 
authority he called together a council at Orleans in 51X, the year 
of his death. He was already the grand distributor of eedesi- 
astical benefices, pending the time when his successors were to 
confirm the episcopal efections, and his power began to take 
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on a more and more absolute character. But though he felt lb* 
ascendant influence of Christian teaching, he was not really 
penetrated by its spirit ; a professing Christian, and a friend to 
the episcopate, Qovis remained a barbarian, crafty and ruthless 
The bloody tr^edies which disfigured the end of his reign bear 
sad witness to this , they were a fit prelude to that period during 
the course of which, as Gregory of Tours said, ** barbarism was 
let loose” 

The conquest of Gaul, b^gun by Clovis, was finished by his 
sons: Theudench, Chlodomer, Childebert and Qotaire. In 
titiree successive campaigns, from 533 to 5^3, they 
l^cSfSL annihilated the Burgundian kmgdom, which had 
mamtained its independence, and had endured for 
nearly a century. Favoured by the war between Justinian, 
the East Roman emperor, and Theodonc’s Ostrogoths, the 
Frankish kings divided Provence among them as they had done 
in the case of Burgundy. Thus the whole of Gaul was subjected 
to the sons of Qovis, except Septimania in the south-east, where 
the Visigoths still nudntained their power The Frankish armies 
then overflowed into the neighbouring countnes and began to 
pillage them. Their disorderly cohorts made an attack upon 
ltdv, which was repulsed by the Lombards, and another on 
Spain with the same want of success ; but beyond the Rhine 
they embarked upon the conquest of Germany, where Clovis 
had already reduced to submission the country on the banks of 
the Marne, later known as Franconia. In 531 the Thunngians m 
.the centre of Germany were brought into subjection by his eldest 
son. King Theudench, and about the same tune the Bavarians 
were united to the Franks, though preservmg a certam autonomy 
The Merovingian monarchy thus attamed the utmost limits of 
its territorial expansion, bounded as it was by the Pyrenees, 
the Alps and the Rhme ; it exercised influence over the whole of 
Germany, which it tiirew open to the Chnstian missionaries, and 
its conquests formed the first beginmngs of German history 

But to these wars of aggrandizement and pillage succeeded 
those fratricidal struggles wmeh disgraced the whole of the sixth 
century and arrested the expansion of the Merovingian 
power. When Clotaiie, the last surviving son of 
Clovis, died in ^61, the kingdom was divided between 
his four sons like some piece of private property, as m 511, and 
accordmg to the German method. The capitals of these four 
kings— Charibert, who died in 567, Guntram, Sigebert and 
Chilpenc— were Pans, Orleans, Reims and .Soissons — ^all near one 
another and north of the Loire, where the Germanic iifliabitants 
predominated , but their respective boundaries were so confused 
that disputes were inevitable There was no trace of a political 
idea in these disputes , the mutual hatred of two women aggra- 
vated jealousy to the point of causing terrible civil wars from 
561 to 613, and these finally created a national conflict which 
resulted m the dismemberment of the Frankish empire Recog- 
nized, in fact, already as separate provinces were Austrasia, or 
the eastern kingdom, Neustria, or north-west Gaul and Burgundy, 
Aquitaine alone was as vet undifferentiated. 

JSigebert had married Brunhilda, the daughter of a Visigoth 
king ; she was beautiful and well educated, having been brought 
up m Spam, where Roman civilization still flourished 
Chilpenc had married Galswmtha, one of Brunhilda’s 
, sisters, for the sake of her wealth ; but despite this 
marri^c he had contmued his amours with a waiting- 
woman named Bredegond, who pushed ambition to the point of 
crime, and she induced him to get rid of Galswmtha In order to 
av^lge her sister, Brunhilda incited Sigebert to begin a war 
which terminated m 575 wi^h the assassmation of Sigebert by 
Fredegond at the very moment when, th anks to the help of the 
Germans, he had gamed the victory, and with the imprisonment 
of Bruwuda at Rouen. Fredegond subsequently caused the 
death of Merovech (M^rovde), the son of Chilpenc, who had been 
se wtly marned to BrunhilAi, and that of B^p Praetextatus, 
who had solemnized their union. After this, Fredegond en- 
.deavoured to restore imperial finance to a state of solvency, and 
wp a mdre regular form of government in her Neustria, 
svhich was less romanized and less wealthy Burgundy, 
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where Gui\tram was reigning, and less turbulent than the eastern 
kmgdom, where most of the great warlike chiefs with their large 
landed estates were somewhat impatient of royal authority 
But the accidental death of two of her children, the assassination 
of her husband m 584, and the advice of the Church, induced 
her to make overtures to her brother-m-law Guntram A 1 ver 
of peace through sheer cowardice, and as depraved in his morals 
as Chilperic, Guntram had played a vaullatmg and purely 
self-mterested port m the family tragedy He declared hWself 
the protector of Fredegond, but his death m 593 delivered up 
Bur^ndy and Neustria to Brunhilda*s son Childebert, king of 
Austrasia, in consequence of the treaty of Andelot, made m 587. 
An ephemeral triumph, however , for Childebert died m 596, 
followed a year later by Fredegond. 

The whole of Gaul was now handed over to three children . 
Childebert*s two sons, Theudebert and Theudench (Thierry), 
and the son of Fredegond, Clotaure II The latter, 
having vanquished the two former at Latofao 
596, was m turn beaten by them at Dormelles m 
600, and a year later a fresh fratricidal struggle broke out 
between the two grandsons of the aged Brunhilda. Theudench 
joined with Clotaijre against Theodobert,and invaded his brother’s 
kmgdom, conquering first an army of Austrasians and then one 
composed of Saxons and Thurmgians Strife began again in 613 
m consequence of Theudench^s desire to jom Austrasia to 
Neustria, but his death delivered the kmgdoms into the hands 
of Qotaire II This weak king leant for support upon the nobles 
of Burgundy and Austrasia, impatient as they were of obedience 
to a woman and the representative of Rome The ecclesiastical 
party also abandoned Brunhilda because of her persecution of 
their saints, dfter which Qotaire, having now got the upper hand, 
thanks to the defection of the Austrasian nobles, of Amulf, 
bishop of Metz, with his brother Pippin, and of Wamachaire, 
mayor of the palace, made a terrible end of Bniqhilda m 
Her long reign had not lacked mtelligenco and evkn greatness } * 
she alone, amid all these princes, warped by self-indulgence or 
weakened by discord, had behaved like a statesman, and she 
alone understood the obligations of the government she had 
inherited She wished to abolish the fatal tradition of dividing 
up the kingdom, which so constantly prevented any possible 
unity , m opposition to the nobles she used her royal auriionty 
to maintain the Roman principles of order and regular administra- 
tion Towards the Church she held a courteous but firm pdicy, 
renewing relations between the Frankish kingdom and ^ 
pope, and she so far maintained the greatness of the Empire 
that tradition associated her name with the Roman roads m 
the north of France, entitling them “les chauss^es de Brunehaut ” 

Like his grandfather, Clotaire II. reigned over a once more 
umted Gaul of Franks and Gallo-Romans, and like Qovis he 
was not too well ob^cd by the nobles, moreover, 
his had been a victory more for the aristocracy than S: 
for the crown, since it limited the power of the latter^ 

Not that the permanent constitution of the z8th of October 614 
was of the nature of an anti-monarchic revolution, for the 
royal power still remamed veiy great, decking itself with the 
pompous titles of the Empire, and contmumg to be the dommant 
institution , but riie reservations which Clotaire II. had to make 
in conceding the demands of the bishops and great lavmen show 
the extent and importance of the concessions tiiiese latter were 
already aiming at. The bishops, the real inheritors of the 
imperial idea of government, had become great landowners 
through enormous donations made to the Church, and allied as 
they were to the aristocracy, whence their ranks were continually 
recruited, they had gradually identified themselves with the 
interests of their class and had adopted its customs ; while thanks 
to long minonties and civil wars the anstocracy of the l^h 
officials had taken an equally important social position. Ine 
treaty of Andelot in 587 had already deaded that the benefices 
or lands granted to them by the kum should be held for life. 

In the 7& century the Merovingian kings adopted the custom 
of summoning them all, and not merely the officials of their 
PalaUum, to discuss political affairs; they began, moreover, 
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to choose their counts or administrators from among the great 
landholders. This necessity foir api^rova! and support points 
to yet another alteration in the nature of the royal ^wer, 
absolute as it was in theory« 

The Mayoralty of the Palaoe aimed a third and more serious 
blow at the royal authority. By degrees^ the high officials 
of the PalaUUfH, whether secula^ or ec^esiastied^ 
mUyon of provincial counts, had rallied round 

Sfjri ttoff I mayors of the palace as their real leaders. As 

under the Empire, the Palatium was both royal court 
and centre of government, with the same bureaucratic hierarchy 
and the same forims of administration ; and the mayor of the 
palace was premier official of this itinerant court and ambulatory 
government. Moreover, since the palace controlled the whote 
of each kingdom, the mayors gradually extended their official 
authority so as to include functionaries and agents of every 
kind, kwtead of merely those attached immediately to the 
king’^ person. They suggested candidates for office for the 
Cpyal ^sdection, often appointed offico-holders, and; by royal 
warrant, supported or condemned themn Mere subo^mates 
while the royal power was strong, they had become, owing 
to the frequent mmofities, and to civil wars which broke the 
tradition of obedience, the all-powerful ministers of kings 
nominally albsolute but without any real authority. Before long 
they ceased to claim an even greater degree of independence 
than that of 'Wamachaire, Who forced Clotaiic II. to swear 
that he should never be deprived of his mayoralty df Burgundy , 
they wished to take tbedrst place in the kingdoms they governs, 
and to be able to attack neighbourmg Idngdoms on their own 
account, A struggle, motived by setf-^mterest^ no doubt ; but 
a struggle, too, of opposing prmeidles Since the 
monar^ was now in their power slune of them tried to re- 
(OStaiblish the unity of that monarchy in all its mtegnty, together 
with the supanority of the State over the Church; ethers, 
laithless to the idfa of unity, saw in the disintegration of the 
state aud thb supremacy of the nchles a warrant for their own 
independence. These two tendencies were destinod to strive 
against one another duribg an entite century (6x3-714), and to 
occasion two periods pf violent conflict, which, divided by a kmd of 
renascence of royalty; were to end at last in the tnumphant substi- 
tution qf the Auatrasian mayors for royalty and aristocracy alike. 

The first struggle began on the accession of Potairc II, 
when Austrasia; having had a king of her own ever since 561, 
idamanded one now. In 623 Qotaire was obligeci 
w/Skrti^ to send her tus son Dagobert and oven to extend his 
temtory. But in Dagobert’s name two men ruled, 
nepresentmg the union of the official aristocracy and 
jniarmuy Churdti One, Pippin of Landcn, denved his 
* power from bis position as mayor of the paiaCc, from 
estates in Aquitame and between the Meuse and the Rhine, 
and from the immense number of his supporters ; the other, 
Ariiul|*^ bishop qf sprang from a great family, probably 
of Roman descont, and wqs besides immensely wealthy m 
worldly possessions* By the union of their forces Fippm and 
ArnuU were destined to shape the future. They had already, 
191613, treated with Clotaire and betrayed the hopM of Brunhilda, 
being consequently rewarded with the guardianship of young 
Qagobert. Burgunuy followed the example of Austrasia, 
demimded the abolition of the mayoralty, and in 627 sucoeeded 


in obtaining her independence of Neustna qnd Austrasia and 
direct xelations with tte king 

The death of Qotaire (629) was the signal for a revival of 
the loyal power* Dagobert depnyied Pippm of Landen of 
^ h» mitbonty and forced bm to fly to Aquitaine; 
SSSt er StUlthe had to give the Austwisians h^ son.Sigebcrt 
mdmmtPr III. for their king (634), He made administrative 
ggjj: progresses through Weustria and Burgundy to mcaH 

the qobles to their gUegiaxu^ but agam ha was forced 
V ' todesignate hia se^d son Cbyis as king of Nisuatm. 
tubdur Aquitaine bempletaly, thanks td his bmtliev 
^^h wiMvn he had anroid^ dmding the kingd^.i 
^ ijesterohy w*^H*hm iheende^^ 
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by the granting pf benefices or by the pious frauds of the Church. 
In short, this rei||n was one of i^eat conquests, impossible 
except under a strong government. Dagobert’s Victories over 
Same, kmg ol the Slavs along the Elbe, and his subjugation 
of the Bretons and the Basques, maintained the prestige fOf ^ 
Frankish empiro ; while the luxury of his court, Ws taste for 
the fine arts (ministered to by his treasurer Eloi^),,his numerous 
achievements mwchitecture — especially the abbey of St Denis, 
burial-place of the kings of France— the bnlUanpe and the pomr 
of the churchmen who surrounded him i^nd his revision of the 
Sajic law, ensured for his reign, in spite of the failure of his plans 
for unity, a fame celebrated m folksong and ballad. 

But tor barbarous nations old-age comes early, aind after 
Dagobert’s death (639), the monarchy went swiftly to its doomd 
The mayors of the palace again bec^e supreme,. 
and the kings not only ceased to appoint them, butaa«|{fiwsr^ 
might not even remove them from office. Such mayors (tfo- 
were Aega and Elrchinoald, in Neustrta, Pippin landjSlli? 
Otto m Austrasia, and Flaochat in Buiguncfy. 
of them, Grimoaid, son of Pippin, actually dared to mly 
the title of king in Austrasia (640) This was a premature 
attempt and barren of result, yet it was s^nlficaut, and nqt 
less so is the fact that the palace in which these mayors 
bore rule was a huge .association of great personages, laymen 
and ecclesiastics who seem to have had mqch more independence 
than in the 6th century. We find the dukes actually raising 
troops without the royal sanction, and even against the king. 
In 641 the Tx^yoT Flaochat was forced to swear that they should 
hold their offices for life ; and though these offiqes were not yet 
hereditary, official dynasties^ as it were, began to be estahlishad 
permanently witfon the palacp The nrown lands, the goveimor'- 
ships, the different offices, were looked upon ps common property 
to be Shared between themselves Organ|:^e4 into a compact 
body they surrounded the king and were for more powerful than 
he In the general assembly of its members this body of officials 
decided the selection of the mayor; it presented Ffooch^t 
to the choice of Queen Nanthilfia, Di^pbert’s widow, after 
long discussion it appointed Ebroln as mayor, it submittwl 
requests that were m reality commands to fhe Assembly of Bon* 
neuil in 6x6 and later to Ohfldenc m 670. Moreover, the countries 
formerly subdued by the Franks availed themselves of this 
opportunity to loosen the yoke ; Thurfogia was lost by Sigcbert 
in 641, and the revolt of Alamanma in 643 set back the frontiei: 
of the kmgdom from the Elbe to Austrasia. Aquitafoe, hitherto 
the common prey of all the Frankish kings, having in vain tried 
to profit by the struggles between Fredegond and Brunhilda, 
ana set up an ind^erident king, Gondibald, now finajljy burst 
her bonds m 670 Then came a time wnen the kings were mere 
children, honoured with but the semblance of respect, under tke 
tutelage of a single mayor, Ebroln of Nei|stria. 

This representative of royalty, chief minister for four-^nd- 
twenty years (656-661), attempted the impossible, endeavouring 
to re-establish unity in the midst of general dissolution stnufM 
and to maintain intact a royal authority usurped 
everywhere " by the hereditaty power pf the great 
palatine families. He soon stirred up against himself 
all the dissatisfied nobles, led by !L6ger (l^eod^rius), bisb^ 
Autun and his brother Gennus. Clotaire HI.’s death 
the signal for war. Ebroin’s enemies set up Qulderie If. in 
opposition to Theuderich, the king whopi he efiosen without 
summoxung the ^eat provincial officials Despite a temporaiy 
triumph, Vrhen Quldenc was forced to recqgnize the pimciple 
of hereditary succession in pubhc offices, and when the mayor- 
alties of Neustria and Buigundy were alternated to the profit of 
both, lAger soon fell into disgrace anfi was exifod to that vezv 
monastery of Laxeuil to whieh Ebroln had been relegatpcL 
Childeric having ragfiirwd the ipasttury mfored the mayor’a 
office, whiebiwts dSspqtcd by tl|e two rivals; 

Ebrola was BuqeessfpSi and , established hpi^elf as n|ayo|: of the 
p^ce in the room of leudeshis^ a partisan of i&er 
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«hk>tt)9lb^*el diitiilHidMi of oflteM Mild diglcdtiMl tight 
and left among his adherents Idger wm put to dOMA in 
f and the Attsttttsians, oottMiMrited ^ the Catn^Uagiwk PipfiiA •II., 
with tritom many of tht duel itoifittiAits had ttdom ntftife, 
wore dispemed near Laon (68(^ Bot BhAiih was aBsu B B li iati iill' 
next year in 'the midst of hill «h«Mph, Uko WtvSn^mt 
been tihablc todo more than poetpohodor of « deittiny 

the victory Of ihe nobles and of Anottttfki ; fos hie eeicOMeor, 
Berthar, 'was 'unfitted to catty sn hit •wofh, haomg neither 
has gifts and enmgy nor the jxmerM pemonaliny of Pippin 
Berthas met his death at the battle of Tertty (filBy), which 
_ .... . gave the king mtb the 'hands of Bh^in, at alto the 
r^. tdyal treasure and the maynnOty, and by ttma enabling 
hitti to 'reward hui fbffowemf made him supreme ewer 
the Mfenmngian dynasty. TheMMfbrward the dogemimie 
descendants of Clovu offered no fttftber resistanoO to hoe 
danus, though ft was not nnitil 750 thilt their Ime 'became 
extinct. 

In that }rear the tferovitagian dynasty gave place to the rule 
df Pippin II of Betistai, who founded a CsMlingian empire 
fated to be as ephemera! as that of ffie Merovingians. This 
pohtical victory of the anstocnacy was merely the consummation 
of a slowsObterranean revolution which by innumerable reiterated 
blows had sapped the structure of the body politic, and was about 
to transfer the people of Gaid from the Roman monarchical 
and administrative government to the sway of the feudal 
system. 

The Merovingian kings, mere war-^hiefs before the advent of 
Qovis, had after the eon^uestOf Qard become absolute h^editary 
w nmnarebs, ffumks 'to the dfsappearattce Of 'the popiihir 
assemblies and to the 'perpetual state of wmfare. 
They concentrated m ■their own hands aff die powers 
"**•*** of the empire, judicial, fiaeal and military ; and even 
the so4»lled "rots famdants” enjoyed this unlimited power, 
in spite of the genenil disorder and the civil wars. To 
make their anthonty felt m the provinces they had ah army of 
Officials at their dis^sUl^-a legacy, this, froM imperial Rome^ 
who represented them m the eyes of their various peoples They 
had therefore only to keep np this established goverrunent, but 
they could not manage even this mudi ; they allowed the idea 
of the'tnmmon intenats of kings and their subjects gradually to 
dw out, and forgetting that nattonal taxes are a necessary 'impost, 
a duo;^ for 'service tendered by the state, -they Had treated these 
as thongh they were ffhdt and unjustifiable iqMlls The tax- 
payers, with the clergy at their head, adopted the'satue'idea, and 
every day' contrived ffedt methods of evasion. Merovingian 
justice was on the same footing as Merovingian finance : it 
was arbitrary. Violent and'setf-seeJclng TheiOSutch, too, never 
failed to oppose lt~-at fhst net so mudi on tttcouht of her own 
ambitions as m atnore ChriStianspirlO—eHd proceeded to weldcen 
the royal jurisdiction by repeaited Iftterventienson bdralf of those 
uadm eentence, afterwards ftfp r iv hig 'it of authority over the 
deigy, and then setting up eodesiasucal trfiMmals hi opposition 
Ha ‘&>se hdd by the dukes and counts. At last, just as the 
kingdom had become the personal property of the king, so the 
offiaals— dukes, counts, royal vioois^ tribunes, onttewant-^^ho 
had for the most part boughlt thek unpaid ufflees by means of 
presents to the monardi, came tolbok upon the petoHe service 
mdur as a mine> of oflStoia} wttdth than ws m adminbtratlve' 
organization for furthering the ikterests, Mattaial or moral, of 
the whole nation. They 'heeamo petty lbesd‘tyranta,antliemoro 
despode because thty haff notiiing to fam: save the distimt 
anthonty of the king’s msHi, and the tnote vttyaek^ beoanse 
thfty had no salary aave thefiam they tHfitctedand the ikes that 
they contrived to multipfly. ‘OrtyOtyoCTouA'tdlfrustlMt they 
were cobhem, net peeteeMs-of ffie'peoirie,<an!di tkM justice and 
tha whale edminktmitive appnatue weve'mmaly etfUMe of hi^ 
satiable greed. It waa'OM'tfeuiMeMlaVMMimitmby tfieki^ 
ami dreir agents, 'who dM'flot imderNand'tOioare of gfevleg the 
kon toad, eided'lty tto aistolat%’ wti w, ew e d ifeeacu of 'conduct 
and file ebsenee ef aity popifiar Ohetty^ thM oecasiMied' ffW 


Imnmsilty wae thedkect andipciaonai pm Hege whwh fcihade 
aity royal oflkial'or hiS agents to dheida cases, to levy taxes, or 

to ttfterdsa any attflintoSaave eomrol'OB the domains 

of a bwhop, an ahbott <w one of the great secular 
nobles. On thOoSMdr of tetstaj the royal government 
^unlty allowed the iaW of tie limd to be swpersisded by bcal 
MW, and public taxatMta to'Change into special ooiitribotione j 
so that the duties of the lower ctasseb towards the stdte WeiO 
tnuteffined «» dm meat laadloiide, who thus became toyal 
adbsreats of ttokingbat abeoiotenauitars on tiwir own teCntoty. 
The JieMVMguuiB had no idea that they were abdxatmg the 
leatft pMt of their authority, nevertheless the dcprivatSons 
a«»}UMSced In by the feebler kntyi led of necessity to m dmnnu*. 
don of their authority and ttoir iWdidMd powers, and to the 
abMtttonmenc of pubiie taxation, 'nity'ittou^thatbygmntnig 
itmbMity thty would MUitythiiH therr dkeot Control , m naltty 
they established the local mdependence of the gnat huBdow ne r k , 
by allowitag rayed rights to pMS ate tfaair tondS^ Then erUne 
Confusion between the nghm of the soveragn and the rights of 
proporty. ThoadmmistrativeMMudiineryoftlwstatesfMIexiated', 
but It woitod m empty air : its taxptyen dnappeuted, those 
who were amauble toits legtd jurrsdietion slipped from tognsp, 
and the AUMbcir of those whiem alfaks it sUouldf haVe direCtod 
dwindled away, 'nius the Merovn^iaHw had shown tbemstyree 
incapable' of rising above the barbarous nOtxm ttot royalty w 
a peMOMal asset 'to the idea ttoa royilty n of 'the state, apower 
belonging to the nattoa aind mstrtated for the benefit of all. 
They represented in society nothing more than a force whtdb 
grew feebler and feebler as other Jovees gnrw strong ; they never 
stood fee a national magiemicy. 

Society no less titan the state was falling aeunder by agmdtad 
process of decay Under tlM MOfbvhtglBflS it Was a faletandty 
wherein grades wore marked'by the vUrred smde of the ffArttntnw 
wergild, a man being worth anything from thirty to six atuw 
hundred gold pieces, ‘lire difl^nt degrees were those mvMT 
of slave, freedman, tenanc-fiirmer andgreavlandowner. 

As in evety Social scheme where the govermnent is 
without real power, tire weakest sosght protection of the 
strongest , ana the system OT patron, dieUt and jointityinai^ 
which had existed amotig the Romaito, the Gauls and the 
Germans, spmad rapidly hr the 6th and 7th contuncs, owmg to 
public disorder and the inadequate proVeotiOn afforded by the 
geverament. The 'Church's panonage provided some with a 
refuge from violence, others ingratiated themselves With the 
nch for the toke of shehcr and aecuvity ; othen again sought 
place and bonotfr from men of power , whiiei women, cbnrdimeii 
and wAtriois alSie dautiUd the 'king’s direct and ^onal pro- 
tection 

This hierarchy Of pefsOHs, these private relations of man to 
man, were recoj^used by custom in dbfauk of the law, and were 
soon strengthened by amothar and tomtonallnerarchy. . . . 

The large estate, especially if it bekmged to the Quitch, 
very soon absorbed the few fidds of the freeman. 

In order to farm these, the Church and the nch landowners 
granted back the hOtdiflgk on the teMponoy and ceUdlbOtisd 
terms of tenaiity-at-will or dl tto bmfictim, tbtu mdtiplying 
endlessly the bad Subject to thewiovurlordship andltheiMBi whd 
were dependent upon them as tenawts. The kings, Uie private 
kidividnab and ecdesMMidal estabtishmeMsy made ute of tte 
htnefieiim to rewttrd their sefVaAtt ; fdl tasSfy thek demesna 
was so rednosd by these petpetoal giniiw time tifey took to diw 
tftbuting umoag thek CliampiOHer told owiung the overiordship 
of the<ClMrch, or gramed ttorr own lands for smgte lives etily. 
Thest vawuus " benefactions ” wiere,«e a ntfe, merdy the-mdiiect 
methods which thegroat UtidbWMttneiityloyed m order to absorii 
the small propdetot. Andso weU duty sucoted, that m the 
6th and 7th oenturiet the pweihckd MdUrchy cunsisCed of the 
(Xdtivafer, tire bcldd: of the Unt/Mum and the owner ; Wh^ 
thn dMsndeMto <d ow mim ityOH aMitito aftonnd the personal 
lib^ of a large beutkm of tim itoMMuaiity, w wi^ 
dltttm df the landi 11 m gteatbfldbwner tended' to beeeiimirt 
d^y iebdieitw toi tohlfito, tdC'altoldaiMff a-v^^ 
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Thus by means of immumtieSi of the henefiaum and of 
patronage, society gradually organised itself mdependently 
of the state, smce it requhad further secunty. Such 
nSvSiteA secunty was first provided by the conqueror of 

Tertry; for Pippin IL represented the two great 
families of Pippm and of Amulf, and consequently the two 
mterests then paramount, ue. land and religion, while y 
had at his back a great company of followers and vast landed 
esta^ For forty ywn (6x5-655) the office of mayor of Aus*- 
trasia had gone down in his fami^ almost contmuously in direct 
descent from father to son. The death of Gnmoald had caused 
the loss of this post, yet Ansegisus (Ansegisel), Amulf’s son and 
JPippin’s son^inAaw, had continued to Imld high office in the 
Austrasian palace ; and about 680 his son, Pippin II , became 
master of Austrasia, although he had held no previous office m 
the palace. His dynasty was destmed to supplant that of the 
Merovingian house. 

Pippin of Heristal was a pioneer ; he it was who began aU 
that his descendants were afterwards to carry through. Thus he 

C thered the nobles about him not by virtue of his position, but 
cause of his own personal prowess, and because he could assure 
them of justice and protection ; mstead of bemg merely the head 
of the royal palace he was the absolute lord of his own followers. 
Moreover, he no longer bore the title of mayor, but that of duke 
or ptmce of the Pranks , and the mayoralty, like the royal power 
now reduced to a shadow, became an hereditary possession which 
Pippm could bestowupon his sons. The reigns of Theudendi III., 
Qovis 111 . or Childebert III are of no significance except as 
serving to date charters and diplomas. Pippm it was who 
administered justice in Austrasia, appointed officials and dis- 
tnbuted dukedoms; and it was Pippin, the military leader, 
who defended the frontiers threatened by Frisians, Alamanni 
and Bavarians. Descended as he was from Arnulf, bishop of 
Metz, he was before all things a churchman, and behmd his 
armies marched the missionaries to whom thcCarolingian dynasty, 
of which he was the founder, were to subject all Christendom. 
Pippin It was, in short, who governed, who set in order 
the social confusions of Neustria, who, after long wars, put 
a stop to the malpractices ofHhe dukes and counts, and 
summoned councils of ^bishops to make good regulations 
But at his death in 714 the child-king Dagobert III. found 
himself subordinated to Pippin’s two grandsons, who, being 
minors, were under the wardship of their grandmother 
Plectrude. 

Pippm’s work was almost undone — a party among the 
Keustrians under Ra^infrid, mayor of the palace, revolted 
against Pippin II.’s adherents, and Radbod, duke of 
the Fnsians, jomed them. But the Austrasiftns 
appealed to an illegitimate son of Pippin, Charles 
Martel, who had escaped from tlie prison to which 
Plectrude, alarmed at his prowess, had consigned him, and took 
him for their leader. With Charles Martel begins the great period 
of Austrasian history. Faithful to the traditions of the Austrasian 
mayors, he chose kings for himself — Qotaire IV., then Chilpenc II. 
and lastly Theudench IV- After Theudench's death (737) he 
kft the throne vacant until 742, but he himself was king m all 
Imt name ; he presided over the royal tribunals, appointed the 
spjral officers, issued edicts, disposed of the funds of the treasuiy 
and the churches, conferred immunities upon adherents, who were 
no longer the kmg’s nobles but his own, and even appointed the 
Ushops, though there was nothing of the ecclesiastic about him- 
eelf He decided questions of war and peace, and re-established 
imity in Gaul by defeating the Neustrians and the Aqmtanian 
followers of Duke Odo (Eudes) at Vincy in 717. When Odo, 
brought to bay, appealed for help to the Arab troops of Abd-ar- 
Rahman, who after conquering Spam liad crossed the Pyrenees, 
Charles, like a second Qovis, saved Catholic Chnstendom m its 
pcnl by crushing the Arabs at Tours (732). The retreat of the 
Arabs, who were furth|nr weakened by religious disputes, enabled 
bun to restore Frankish rule in Aquitaine m spite of Hunald^ 
son of Odo. But Charles’s longest expeditions were made into 
Germany, atid in these he sought the support of the Church, then 


the greatest of all powers since it was the depositary of the 
Roman imperial tradition. 

No less unconsdous of his mission than Qovis had been, Charles 
Martel also was a soldier of Christ He protected the missionaries 
who paved the way for his militant mvasions Without ctarUB 
him the apostleof Germany, the English monkBoniface, siaitei 
would never have succeeded in preserving the purity sosise 
of the faith and keeping the bishops submissive to Chanh. 
the Holy See. The help given by Qiarlcs had two very far- 
reaching results. Boniface was the Instrument of the union of 
Rome and Germany, of which umon the Holy Roman Empire m 
Germany was m tte loth century to become the most perfect 
expression, oontmumg up to the time of Luther. And Boniface 
also helped on the alliance between the papacy and the Carolingian 
dynasty, which, more momentous even than that between Clovis 
and the bishops of Gaul, was to sanctify might by right. 

This umon was imperative for the bishops of Rome if they 
wished to establish their supremacy, and their care for orthodoxy 
by no means excluded all desire of dommation. Mere 
religious authority did not secure to them the obedience mad 
of either the faithful or the clergy ; moreover, they Ongaty 
had to consider the great secular powers, and m this 
respect their temporal position m Italy was growing unbear- 
able. Their relations with the East Roman emperor (sole 
lord of the world after the Roman Senate had sent the imperial 
insignia to Constantmople in 476) were confined to receiving 
insults from him or suspecting him of heresy Even in northern 
Italy there was no longer any opposition to the progress of the 
Lombards, the last great nation to be established towards the 
end of the 6th century withm the anaent Roman empire — ^their 
king Liudprand clearly intended to seize Italy and even Rome 
Itself. Meanwhile from the south attacks were being made by 
the rebel dukes of Spoleto and Beneventum. Pope Gregory 111 
cherished dreams of an alliance with the powerful duke of the 
Franks, as St Remigius before him had thought of uniting 
with Qovis against the Goths. Charles Martel had protected 
Boniface on his German missions, he would perhaps lend 
Gregory the support of his armies But the warrior, like Clovis 
aforetime, hesitated to put himself at the disposal of the priest. 
When It was a question of winning followers or keeping them, 
he had not scrupled to lay hands on ecclesiastical property, 
nor to fill the Church with his friends and kinsfolk, and this 
alliance might embarrass him. So if he loaded the Roman 
ambassadors with gifts in 739, he none the less remembered that 
the Lombards had just helped him to drive the Saracens from 
Provence. However, he died soon after this, on the 22nd of 
October 741, and Gregory III followed him almost immediately. 

Feelmg his end near, Charles, before an assembly of nobles, 
had divided his power between his two sons, Carloman and 
Pippm III. The royal line seemed to have been 
forgotten for six years, but m 742 Pippm brought a 
son of Chilpenc II out of a monastery and made him 
king. This Childenc III was but a shadow — ^and 
knew It. He made a phantom appearance once every spring 
at the opening of the great annual national convention known as 
the Campus Martius (Champ de Mars) . a dumb idol, his chariot 
drawn m leisurely fashion by oxen, he disappeared again into 
his palace or monastery. An unexpected event re-estabhsbed 
unity m the Carolingian family. Pippin’s brodier, the pious 
Carloman, became a monk m 747, and Pippin, now sole ruler 
of the kingdom,^ ordered Childenc also to cut off his royal locks ; 
after which, being kmg m all but name, he adopted that title 
in 752. Thus ended the revolution which had been going on 
for two Centuries. The disappearance of Grippo, Pippin’s 
illegitimate brother, who, witii the help of all the 
enemies of the Franks — ^AJamanni, Aquitanians and ™ 
Bavarians---had disputed hk power, now completed tl^ 
work of centraksAtion, and Pippm had only to maintain 
It. For this the support of the Qiurch was indispensable, and 
Pippin understood the advantages of such an ailianpe better 
than Charles Martel. A son of the Church, a protector of bishops, 
a president of councilSi a coUeetor of devoted to Bonifaoa 
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i(whom hfi invited, as papal leaate, to reform the dergy of 
Austrasia), he astutely accepted the new claims of the vicar 
lif St Peter to the headship of the Church, perceivmg the value 
of an alliance with this rising power. 

Prudent enough to fear resistance if he usurped the Merovingian 
crown, Pippm the Short made careful preparations lor his 
SMcnd aooession, and discussed the questam of the dyniuty 
^Mmeur With Pope Zacharias. Receiving a favourable opmion, 
he had himself anomted and crowned by Boniface 
^ ^ jJiq i)|ghDps, and was then proclaimed 

king in an assembly of nobles, counts and bishops at 
Soissons m November 751. Still, certain disturbances made 
iam see that aristocratic approval of his kmgship might be 
strengthened if it could claim a divme sanction which no Mero- 
vingian had ever received. Two years later, therefore, he de- 
manded a consecration of his usurpation from the pope, and m 
St Denis on the 28th of July 754 Stephen !!♦ crowned and 
anointed not only Pippm, but his wife and his two sons as well. 

The pohtical results of this custom of coronation were all- 
important for the Carolmgians, and later for the iirst of the 
Capets. Pippin was hereby invested with new digmty, 
yfhea Boniface's anomtmg had been confirmed 
Paptur* hy that of the pope, he became the head of the Frankish 
Church, the equal of the pope. Moreover, he astutely 
eontrived to extend his priestly prestige to his whole family , 
his royalty was no longer merely a mihtary command or a civil 
office, but became a Christian priesthood. This sacred character 
was not, however, conferred gratuitously. On the very day 
of his coronation Pippm allowed himself to be proclaimed 
patrician of the Romans by the pope, just as Clovis had been 
made consul. This titleof the impenid court was purely honorary, 
but it attached him stiU more closely to Rome, though without 
lessening his independence. He had besides given a written 
promise to defend the Church of Rome, and that not agamst the 
Lombards only. Qualified by letters of the papal cl^cery as 
** liberator and defender of the Church,” his armies twice (754- 
756) crossed the Alps, despite the opposition of the Frankish 
anstocracy, and forced Aistulf, king of the Lombards, to cede 
to him the exarchate of Ravenna and the Fentapolis. Pippm 
gave them back to Pope Stephen 11 ., and by this famous donation 
founded that tempond power of the popes which was to endure 
until 1870. He also digged the Western clergy mto the pope’s 

a uarrel with the emperor at Constantmqple, by summomng 
le council of Gentilly, at which the iconoclastic heresy was 
condemned (767). Matters being thus settled with Rome, 
Pippm affain took up his wars against the Saxons, against the 
Arabs (vmom he drove from Narbonne in 758), and above all 
against WaSfer, duke of Aquitaine, and his ally, duke Tassilo 
of Bavana. This last war was earned on systematically from 
760 to 768, and ended m the death of Wa!fer and the definite 
establishment of the Frankish hold on Aquitaine. When 
Pippin died, aged fifty-four, on the 24th of September 768, foe 
whole of Garni had submitted to his authonty. 

Pippm left two sons, and before he died he had, with the 
consent of foe dignitanes of foe realm, divided his kmgdom 
Gtarh* thiem,n^iiigthe elder, Charles^Omriemagne), 

mpgm^ ^ Austi:asia,-tmd giving the youn^, Carloman, 
Burgundv, Provence, S^tunania, Alsace and 
Alamannia, and half of Aquitaine to each. On the pfo of October 
768 Charles was enthroned at Noyon in solemn assembly, and 
Carloman at Soissons The Carolingian sovereignty was fous 
neither herefotaiy nor elective, but was handed down by the wdl 
of the reiMuig king, and by a solemn acceptance of the future 
king on foe part of the nobles. In 771 Gwloman, with whom 
Chiles had had disputes, died, Ifoving sons ; but bishops, abbots 
and counts all declared for Charles, save a few who took refugb 
in Italy with Desiderius, king W foe LomlMirds. Desideriua, 
whose daughter Bertha or Desiderata Charles, despite foe pope, 
nad married at the instance of his mother Bertrade, supported 
rights of Carloman’s tons, and threatened Pope Aonan in 
Rome itself after he had despoiled him of Pippin’s territorial 
gifti At foe popd’s iqkpeal Cfoirles crosaed foe Alps, took 


Verona and Pavia after a long siege, assumed the iron crown of 
foe Lombard lungs (Tune 774), and made a triumphal entry 
into Rome, which had not formed part of the pope’s desires. 
Pippin's donation was restored, but foe protectorate was no 
longer $0 distant, respectful and intermittent as the pope liked 
After the departure of the imperious conqueror, a fresh revolt 
of the Lombards of Beneventum under Arichis, De&idenus’s 
son-m-law, supported by a Greek fleet, obliged Pope Adrian to 
write fresh entreaties to Charlemagne , and m two campaigns 
(776-777) the latter conquered foe whole lombard kingdom 
But anofocr of Desiderius’s daughters, married to the powerful 
duke Tassilo of Bavana, urged her husband to avenge her 
father, now imprisoned in foe monastery of Corbie. After 
endless mtngues, however, the duke, hemmed m by three 
different armies, had m his turn to submit (788), and all Italy 
was now subject to Charlemagne. These wars in Italy, even the 
fall of foe Lombard kingdom and the recapture of the duchy of 
Bavaria, were merely episodes : Charlemagne’s great war was 
against the Saxons and lasted thirty years (772-804). 

The work of organizmg the three great Carolingian conquests— 
Aquitaine, Italy and Saxony — ^had yet to be done. Charlemagne 
approached it with a moderation equal to the vigour 
which he had shown in foe war. But by multiplying 2 o?!!rS# 
Its advance-posts, foe Frankish kmgdom came into 
contact with new peoples, and each new neighbour 
meant a new enemy. Aquitaine bordered upon Mussulman 
Spam , the Avars of Hungaiy threatened Bavana with their 
tireless horsemen, beyond the Elbe and foe Saal the Slavs 
were perpetually at war with foe Saxons, and to the north of 
the Elder were the Danes. All were pagans ; all enemies of 
Charlemagne, defender of Christ’s Church, and hence foe 
appomted conqueror of the world. 

Various causes— foe weakening of foe Arabs by foe struggle 
between foe Omayyads and foe Abbasids just after the battle 
of Tours ; the alliance of the petty Christian kings of 
the Spanish peninsula; an appeal from the norfoem tbwArmka^ 
amirs who had revolted agamst the new caliphate of 
Cordova (755) — ^made Charlemagne resolve to cross 
the Pjrrenees. He penetrated as far as the Ebro, but was 
defeated before Saragossa; and m their retreat foe Franks 
were attacked by Vascons, losing many men as they came 
through foe passes. This defeat of the rear-guard, famous 
for foe death of the great Roland and the treachery of Ganelo, 
mduced foe Arabs to take foe offensive once more and to conquer 
Septimania. Charlemagne had created the kmgdom of Aquitame 
especially to defend Septimania, and William, duke of Toulouse, 
from 790 to 806, succeeded m restoring Frankish authonty 
down to foe Ebro, fous foundmg foe Spanish March wifo Barce- 
lona as its capital. For two centuries and a half the Avars, 
a remnantof foe Huns entrenched m foe Hungarian Mesopotamia, 
had made descents alternately upon the Germans and upon foe 
Greeks of foe Eastern empire. They had overrun Bavana in 
foe very year of its subjugation by Charlemagne (788), and it 
took an eight-years’ stnij^le to destroy foe robber strc^hold. 
The empire fous pushed its frontier-line on from foe Elbe to 
the Oder, ever as it grew menaced by increasing dangers. The 
sea came to foe help of foe depopulated land, and Daniifo pirates, 
Widukmd’s old allies, came m their leathern boats to harry 
foe coasts of foe North and the Channel Permanent armies 
and walls across isthmuses were alike useless ; Charlemagne had , 
to build fleets to repulse his elusive foes (8o8-8zo), and even 
after forty years of war foe danger was only postponed. 

Meanwhile Pippm’s Frankish kingdom, vast and powerful 
as It liad been, was doubled. All nations from the Oder to the 
Elbe and from foe Danube to foe Atlantic were subject 
or tnbutaiy, and Charlemagne's power even crossed 
these frontiers. At his summons Christian princes ampim 
and Mussulman amirs flocked to his palaces. The 
kings of Northumbria and Sussex, foe kings of foe Bascues 
and of Galicia, Arab amirs of Spam and Fez, and even the cahph 
of Bagdad eame tervisit him m person or sent gifts by the hands 
of ambassadors. wannor and an upright ruler, his 
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cottajMU itiaitki Ol Mstwwiori H (HMM* alVi tff tM M)Mb/A soMMMk cWrilimrttt 

tfte uitn^ tolttpfelM tfte ^alM M trik&iH Untt ro Hn Idfe. ftftpeUtd ftM' tHfr V« 4 l«d of the Stnpitv. <By 

^ilf bill^y dviihsd (kmi^ IttMly 'wtiit t6 schtMd to tho hie AiMRis «he> Chotoh <m» hiMo to eotsMiMaitil in the tMtetiu 
AUiCilh end tb of Pm, tthd, 13 «ntraatt«wneeihtltttj|ne, academy all the mtellectu^ ChteiiM! of the ntiddle ngn, haeihs 

taught hUh (tKtoiy, ttrthdtt, end gt tn moni y , jytMetted' some of tt» anoiem tteidMens of osumueaba end 

also hw intefOSt m saOMcf tl^d, htettltate (h^igiotts literttbite edmfalistajltieii and 'etMMfed fhe knpwud Mttil. Ctihrleangne 
e»peohdy),aftdthetradrabhsttfl!totteftndConiit^^ Why vdshod, »ke TtSeOAnrio, to nse Gemnut blood and 

shotfld H6 fi6t be idle heh of f heh dsesars P And so, htVfe CHHetierttms«ytttt>Aigfatt^l)ieM^'«lM>gmthi^ 
little, this (Odn of ii^dtiaife etiStW weS MsSeSSed by the-AthbWtOh Net the^equal of C«es«r Ot* Adgutftttufti gMiueot m tbe ItnthiMKies 
of restotlog the ^thpffo of the \V6st m MS' oW» fhvotit. of bis #oHc, he y«t teeais them in Ms oafilMibMs, his fierfedk 

Them ^te, two sefidos of»tad(«s id the Wttf: dm, oeuits, hH^ ofhdal MeiWNthy, fth'toyil emissMiM, lut ndmeMai, 

the sufitfeiftaoy off the emperor of the Bast, wblclt themgh domhiel hi» sole tight of eoimme, hu gMat ^ubh< sMshs, hu caaipniifr 
auH$- fbatt mal whs tmhtdd by pehtdes, nrtoces, tmd egamet bE»hwism and heothemry, hk seal for fawnoiig and 

mtgat dVeil by pdfMiS ; secdhtuy-, the tiVahV of tite MmOpS htemttiro, aMd hk dMMty tu dam ittotie thete exkttd 

0mpMi‘ of ftome, WllO ffhee ttie eSttly yedrS of Adtiailk a giiMt pttMe Mtity SOdh «s had not hMtt wen fee ibMy ymois , 
pontiflrate had damMI the fMotous “fibnatfon of bntksduiMhmwasheew'fetiarlcMg'Wie. 

Co<iStentiHe”(;&) Aet^tdmgtotimtiiftM^^i^itmcM^ Cbariethe(gneWfer«ite*n]tneMsuMeadediMantefa]giiM*t«b 
emperoi- after hk baptism hid reded to the soyewkn! pontid Europe ittMer Ms me^, bat h« had net bMh able to mnw m 
hk imperial power add honsuM, die potpk! cHiamys,^ cMdeti eveiUBon towaMs fetidal dfsAeMketMueiitr Ho had^ ^ ‘m tu 
crown, “ the town of Kome, dm distrioss and oHles of Ifaw and dMibdets coascieatioasiyy tabeawd for tbs rwdn-> aM«w«to 
of ^ the West ** fitit in the eii^ss Of GOftstaMmople stituaiob Of die Biw|[ike j bwe it «fMi happoM dwt 
had juat deposed her s^ Constmitirte 'n. after putthw; out hk kiAtkteai wHfe praduoe MMits ethw than those at 
eyes, aial the throne might be oonsiiikred vaeant ; whfle ew the whieh they aimed, eomedMM tewlie eirm rantrasy io 
other iMiid. Pope Leo m,, who bad 'been drim from Home thetr wstbei, and Mis was wftae hi4^eaad in Charlemagne’s 
by a revolt ill 791), and had odiy been ifstofed by a FVaokkh cose Hb bad reetomd the aupentractuK «f the mpnal 
arnw, counted for Ifttfe lieside the Frtnddsh monarch, and menarohy, Iwt he bad Hbewke itfMfitaeMd and kKsdaaaf 
could not but submit to the wfMes of the Cartdingian court meModsi»miMti«atiowitM«lMnpfiveMnamdiMaem, and thaw. 
So when next year the kW of the Ptainks want to K«me in paesmg from ouatom mto hwr, uMcnanaed the ftnmdKUDiii af 
person, on Christmas Rve of Me year doo and in tbe hasihea the atmotart he had Mo^ght tamaalf <to barepamigi A foarter 
of St Peeer Me pope placed on hk head Me unpeMd mmn and of a oentuty after hkdoaM his cmpiiie was mnimt. 
did him reverence '* after Me estalMshed custom of the tune The prooaoe at gnmag had asaisawiaiMs to a g w atB a who 
of the ancient emperors.” IPhe Roman ideal, handed dovm simoe peeioiial fdlcf^ianee to the gnotor had ptaMtA, and by 
^ in tradition Mroogh the eentqdM, wim here first itmved h» oapituhnot □lariai&aigBa had maito Meu persohai aapigt- 

*nns event, of caplud bnportnnee lor Me aMlcbe agw, was meats, Mese cowtaiotsof iiiiaauoilm»- 4 iitbti)to not tnmsfantm, 
fortik m resuiH b^ twnefiekil and Me Mvsiee. It brought nor area for bfe, tait quite eoaditional^regultt, hgal, aaon 
about Me rupOim betwOm the West and Conatanknople. Then oMigatasy and ahiuet wdnaalubte. The benifiaam was to be 
Chadenjlpgne mised Mo papaey on Mo nuns of Lombardy to ae practically merooBbia as tMe oaM of fidelity. Be aubnnated 
the position of diet poKtkiu ptmw in Italy ; and Me wiivenal t» the yebo of Me eocial; qratem ju^ feudal msMutmaa afeiMe 
Oburch, headed by Me popo, made cownwn caose wiM Me vctymoiawaawfaeabewaBiattniiptingtoicvnrexoyalattthMlity , 
Bmpire, whieh aB Mo thinkers of that day regarded as Me ideal faewaorolerof Mastate>buttidecof easMk riso. Tbmnmm- 
atate. Confosion between these powers ms meuttable, but at chiaalpofineiple m Magee suficadManaatvsaciiriduaphaii) tbe 
Mk tMno neither Charies, Me pope, nor Me poopie hada am pu aon fear of fnrleWing Me gnm became Me ably powerful gtuuiuitae 
of the weuibirs tatent in the eeimnoay Mat seemed ao umple of ekedamee, and as Mk eoiy oppbad Co his pcrienal emaak, 
Thirdiy, Chadetnagne's titto of emperor atiengthenod hw oim Cbarknagne gum op ha clmm to direct obodknde keen tfae 
tMe Of kiiig Of Me Pnudw, as k proved by Mo fact Mat at the rest of Me people, accapding Mb med a ttiOn of Mo cneaWt, kiids 

« assembly <d AbkdM-^MpaUa hs Sen fen daBMOded fbom aU, and babops, <wb» loakd tanas, adfudwartad and aMauabtaMd 
lier lay w lyMrlluell, a new oaM of alkgianoc to hinnolf in vartaa of Me ppvMegta ofi g it i tm ag u, not oi Mb fl|[^ ed the 
as €aesar. iHk kumumi poWtt Mina rather fnant Moral eahie, sMta. Hw very nndtipheajpcn ofi edioesy ao nototoaMe at! Ma 
ftWi» thwpibn^ i/HUcMag t» one who had oivea paoei of nt, tme, fU r tbe rad Mu iritiaipk oi feudahaa by muUqdyiag Me 
MdM Hem aoMel' aothon^ over nwk or etutsahtataai Ms Uate of permttali dafMhdeniky dad; a c n i i kdfaa p ^ iwrd and move 
kf sftewft by Mo dtokhm hOQOem the eapte and f aed alh i n . Ms direol: astan of the osfitMl AaMorik'. He kaqpWtt em- 
UbfMrMrf sOtoMeign# ddimed aO a herioagaimra Rama JaM a vocaMpitdf naktory attambifa^ fas kom toskkng M piMtktl 
prafWida ttfibOfiM ^phk imagMaMm, but m no way liberty, was simply • ttiaaaa of lielkaaaientiuig Mi OmpaiMis 

mim t MM tMde^ ta iepdraiaai of Ma vattous aBlkaS iifsndtlM<Ulkthd1nkfeuB.fwidldgiknps. 
tfbklh wM abtotly auhMEM; QuuMt hiakatf k Us feaaniiadilt HaaCkkrlMlapB, failkenBdpposatgiapikMaklled fettdalMBlr 

fkiferMd to> iMMM Mo lUnlkiMti emintv togn«Bs pnkaiol ImiaMr 'MdtdtaMiBfieo ddd’dMMfiiBanit^ paee kcln one man 
fiOkSM MlMir Mta to fbflotr (dd intpetSal ttddiuslto} hm ntrw- toaaHnkkdeimtorthdlqBiivt|Mmeifa«a04r,Mndrlii suCCMdM 
dOikd ioRMioh htto hk ^ palatfe,” and pOMedt cenktUkotiiOh far his tmti lifetaka. iNo autkoky Mk moM ireigtRy or More 
iOfd hk OilMWf adkMmiratHli> kepk kB Mia fdUoMton add satpeaMd Ham that ot Ms kdiU iird M (Bswl, $toiy did 
sirvfiiilS/ dudM and lay/ wiM a oemmni Odd dttaaanad kaL Oemiaik f anno atee atom Mhmmtf btatom it waeitnr pUMiy 
IKa OyMoM Whs kdpt k fidl Wigoiui by tba sekr* dsMu»la> wfao pakosaA 

regularly MpoMM tit tofoHtWd my ibwm of admoMkakan, WUen the onpeasr ake knald at AaeltoGbapaXd IP 
afitby tbedbiMdj nH iW n y /junkild od poUMal/ wkidk heefight did/ ha week wee eeki q taa d wnM Uito The ket wastlidt hto 
MGHatkmBgdillloltMhgthdfM&ieMaMof hkjobtedto/ictrry- auntesskb ween wcapaMB oi imaialdnnng’ if* Huptyb 
mg hu emnnkfids kig hk ideal <t0 the Mrthtot biaite of Ike mm yekra tlttr kk daaM Ma CkfeUhgMm akpito had.taewsM 
junfum* UnderbMbMarowaskfaMshnldof aarlyswioktonR faaM'dkfided atto thgee kn g dwa P ^ ibiNy years 4 atar aeMlM 
aftarwenkMes of btAtt^sin aad lignarande ope bkikl of Masp Ubgdbnk had spkt iMo sevWi i SftHl. 

nucm- ibk etnpdrdf,' wkb aMtamed so high a tone iMth bis fi^wtieaaiaMtaiyhKdpinatrfilFtoiBe-weealktorQf 
aairlM Mbfdck, hk MMdfk and hk eeuhts^ WtoO utidertnak tsay etotep aaek IraalisaHy kiipendealu mus duktogvdtMp 
yw M- tti U^Md auMk ttitkt in fikfl life, bdd Mmielf no waa ohiKeAsttlther by vaeud kate nor by kkgiiktie pe/timtiiai. 
****^ lek iMbMMbk fk MO fetatwal sahralim of awn's aonk ItwasMe wuidideanqf ptitMto/.Ma<jl>Ht>wagaa>entioiifMivtoM 
id tlk othk WWfd, TbwUci U OtaSmtgAe, mi Hnu fa g h Me tad InadlioUtn bMfnmtailihpl ta'mw wr aWeeysteMoi AnaaMd 
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imd milikftry iffmaiy, and the iti0ompatibiHiy> of a rmt umpire 
with a too pn^itive govemmentail systim, that wrecAmd^tlke 
wori& of Ch»,iHtei(mgne* 

The Empire Ml te Leak the sok wrvW&t of hie ftame 
soos. At the Aix osaeitib^ in ^<3 hk father had crtmmd him 
with his own hand, thtie aiveidfcig the papal sokcfion 
iJiftt had been almost forced upon himeeU in 8eo. 
uS^ * Louk was a gentle and well-trained prince^ hne weak 
and prone to excessive derotion to the Ctodh. He 
had onljr reigned a few years when dissennoiis biOhe odt on all 
sides^ as un&r the Merovingiark. Chanieinagiie had an^ned 
their portions to hfs three eons in 7&1; ands^m in Add ^ Hke 
Charles Martel and Fippm the Shore before hifn> howewsr^ 
wiiat he had divided was .not the wnpenat atithoni^^ nor yet 
countries^ bnt the whole system of defs^ ofildes and adheeetits 
which had been his own patrimony. ThodiVKioo that Louw>the 
Pioiis made at Aix in Sty aanofig hk thrOosons^ Loebair^ Pippin 
and Louis, wees of hhe charaeter, smco he reserved the sopteme 
authority for himself, only assotsating Ldfhoir, Che eldest, wwh 
him m the government of the empire. IbH<^iiig< the advice 
of his mmismte Walk and Agobord, mpportem oi the policy 
of unity, Louis the Pious pot Bernard of Italy, Charkmagne’s 
grandson, to death for lelusing to acknowledge Lothair os eo- 
emperor ; oruahedi a revolt in Brktony ; and earned on aiasong 
the Danes the work of evangelization begun among the Slavs. 
A fourth son, Charles, was bom to him by his second wife, Judith 
of Bavaria. Jealousy arose between the childien of the two 
marriages. Lems ivied m vam to satisfy his sons and their 
followers Iff repeated divkiens^-^ Worms (8s($) and at Atx 
i^ich there wan n& longer questton of either unsty or 
subordination Vet his elder sons revolted against him in A^r 
and 83J, and wore sappotced by Walk and Agdbard and by 
their followers, weary of wd the contradfctory oaiths demanded 
of them. Louis was deposed at the aesensbly of CoiMputgne 
(8^, the bishope foremg him to asedme the garb of a pen^nt ; 
but he was re^osiabbshed on his throne in St Btierme at Metz, 
the sSth of February Sys^ which time umil his death in 
840 he foR more and more under the itiiluenoe of bis orobitfotia 
wifo. and thought only of secutkig an mihivitanca for Charios, 
his mvounte scui. 

Hatdfy was Loms buried to' the baeflsoa of Meta before his sons! 
dew to arms The dtst dynastic war broke eet between Lotkaar, 
who by the settlement of Btj daimed the wlidle 
oilw^ monarchy wdth the impenail tntO) md bk brothers 
mPiiia. Dottis and Charles Ixithair waiWed> wit^ tha 

the sole right of patronage over the adherents of ins 
hoiise> but each of ^ese kteer these bte own lord aemPduig to 
individfual mtersets, obtywig hw fears or his prefoMnemu IDie 
three brothers flmidMd uiek doMucsiMi by figmig for a wdide 
day (June 25th, 841) on the plaiii>ot PbntaPDee Aunem ; but 
the battk dmdod nothnig, so Clkitta and funnsy ns evder^to get 
the better of Locftiow, alhed themselvifa and dteir vMSEk by an 
eotk tak«a>in the pknoof Bcmssblirg (Feb A4o)« 
sfjnu^ the Ant ducuineAt 111 the vnl^ tongue ia the 

MgeorA. histoiy lef Fpsatci aMid*Cksixiisiy> was merely w motnal 
OOdtraot of protection lev the taojanmesy wkich newsr- 
thekse did not msk oAdthar batckiw Ant anuokUe idivkieD lof the 
imperial swooessioti was iavmngid> iond after ate attenment of 
the empire whieh ecok ahtiOiS aiysax^an ageeetaent wiaOiOigaed 
at Vetduirnt August §4^j 

This 4 m one of the Atmorwmt evhnto m history. Each 
brotflier received an equal itoc of the daonembeoed empke. 
pMriiiicm ^tM^tlmtewstotyweii^ 
er«0e With Spires^ Wnftimimdliiafttz bcDooeeicif theaband- 
MwiSiAr oaee of wine;^^ Lotfnur took Italy, the valjkya df the 
ciSSl" Bihdfre> the GkdiS 0 nad theMeueey with'ths two capitals 

of die empm, Aot^bVChapidle and Rome^ and the 
tme mI enxpotor CKaites Iwd all the ooisaery wemesed by the 
Scheldt, die Seiiie^ the Loim and the Oarontie, os far aa tihe 
AtlatitiO 4nd the Ebro. The jpartinesau of Verdem separated once 
more> and defiiriitivefy,'the lanodk of ike eostera and wcotem 
PVanks. The former becaitie medem Oeemany, the latter 


France, and each from thu timei forward hod ita own national 
exisUtiee However^ ae the boundaiy between the possessions 
of Charles the BoM and these of Louis* waar not stnit^ defined, 
and as Lothaar’s kingdom, havmg no naitienal basis, soon dis- 
mtsgmled into the kingdoms of iuilv* Burgundy and Arles, in 
Lotharmgia, this great undefined temtory won tsc sceve os a 
tiltmg-ground for France and Germany on the very morrow of 
the treaty of Verdun send for ton centasries after 

ChoriestkelkddwttsthefffsthiiigofwesieniFiainca. Ajikious 
as he wob to pmsetve Qiaitbemagsie’s traditions of government, 
he was not always strong enough to dew so, and warfare _ 

Wfthfn hfS oww fionunions was often forced on him 
The None pbates who had tronablsd Charlemagne (mjTszza 
showed a pveferaiee for wesSern France, justified by 
the easy access oflordied by river estunnes with nch mouasteeies 
on their sberesi They began m 841; with the sack of Bouen ; 
and from then until yxa, when they made a aettfement in one 
part of the country, though few in numbers they never ceased 
attankmg (Charles's katigdom, eamiiig m their shi^ up the Loire 
os hgr as Auvergne, up the Garonne te Toalottse, aaid up the 
Seme and the Scheldt to Pans, where they made four deocents 
m forty years, burning towns, pdkgmg treasure^ deetroyuig 
harvests and slaughtering the peasants or carrying them ofi mto 
slavery. Charles the BiSd thus spent his hie sword m hand, 
fighting amuiocesBfolly against ihc Bretons, whose two kmgs, 
Nomenod and Erispo^, he* had to necaognae in turn ; and against 
the people of Aqintaane, who, 1x1 full vevoh, appealed for help to 
his brother, Louis the German He was beaten everywhere 
and always * by the Bretons at Balkui (845) and Juvordeil 
(851); by the people of Ax^tutaine near An^ulkno (845) ; and 
by the Northmen, who several tivws extorted heavy ransoms 
from him. Before kmg, too, Lous tixe Gennau actual^ aUied 
himself with the people of Bnttany and Aquitaine, and mvoded 
France at the swrnnons of Charles the Bald's own vassals 
Though the treaty of Coblenz (860)1 seemed to soLoiioile the two 
kings for the moment, no peace was ever puosiible m Choarks 
the Bokl's kingdom His own son Charles, king of Aquitaine, 
revolted, and Saksnon proclaimed hunseilf kmg of Bmttony m 
suoeesMoii to Mrkpo6, who hod been assassinated. To check 
'die Bretons and tho NurmaoB, who were ottaddng from tfie 
Atlantic and the Meditemmeai^ Charles the Badd found himself 
obhged ta<eiiitrust the dcfonce of the country to Hiobert the Staoog, 
ancestor of the bouse of Capet and duke of the lands beitwten 
Lmre and Seme. Robert the Strong, however, though xnany 
times vietovioas over the meorngihie ponies, was killed by them 
in a fight at Bnssoithe (A66 )l 

Despte oBthsi^Cbarlesapoke authontatnwlyiniis captiokunes, 
and thmigli oicspable of defienduig western France^ owuefod 
other esuwns and hmked obslanafecly aastsrards. 

He snanggedto become hmg of lamm on the death 
id hu nephew Lmhnr TL, and emperor and king of tijwmm 
Qeramny on that of kieotte nephew Lows IL <875) ; fofo kwv 
ehoizi^ only by brcalung the compact of the.year fioo 
In 876, the pent before hw death, he tocAt a Hurd crown, thntrof 
Italy, tteugh nut wrihout a iresh defeat at Andionoadi 1 ^ Louis 
the Gcrrami’o troops. Hss tnlea ifioreased, nufoed, bubsmt his 
power ; for while bss kmgdnin wan thus gpcmmg ih ama it mas 
ftdifng to pieces. The ducky with wfaieh he vewofd/ed Robert 
the Strang ws» only a nulitaiy wmtxnand, but benameig powerfiul 
fief. BaUww I (d. 8jq), aoant uf iFkntlem,ittirhed the muitty 
heewoen tim/ScbsIdt, the Somme and the seOriuto usiatiier&icdal 
pntunpekey. Aifsmsune and Rnfoainy wesh idmoit sodqpoadait, 
Bwgundy was in full revolt, and wifthai thirty yearn Rotto, 
a Nunnaii leader, was to be nmstur oi the whole of the bwer 
Same from itho Cofeemon to the Somme. The foot was that 
between the rfcmgk mobility to ddfoud the hmgdbnq and the 
powcrlessaeBS of nobles aad/peooants to protect t&ems^eeismn 
pdlage, eveey tram made ct his basmess to teA new pmteotoss, 
and dieeouiitnryr, inapctn of Charies the BaldkaBocts, began foibe 
covered with «s«rongtaolcb, the peasant taanung to live beidwth 
the shelter of the dosqiai keeps. Such vossak gave thexuselves 
utterly to the lord who guarded them, working for him sword 
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or pickaxe in hand. The king was for away, the lord close 
at hand Hence the sixty years of terror and confusion 
which came between Chariemagne and the death of Charles 
the Bald suppressed the direct authority of the luitf m 
favour of the nobles^ and prepared the way for a second de- 
struction of the monarchy at the hands of a stronger power 
(see Feudalism) 

Before long Charles the Bald’s followers were dictating to 
him ; and m the disaffection caused by his feebleness and 
cowardice prelates and nobles allied themselves 
against him. If they acknowledged the kmg’s authority 
iMMMm At the assemblies of Yutz (near Thionville) m 844^ 
they forced from hun a promise that they should keep 
their fiefs and their dignities ; and while establishing a right of 
control over all his actions they deprived him of his right of 
jurisdiction over them Despite Charles's resistance his royal 

S ower dwindled steadily : an appeal to Hmcmar^ archbishop of 
Leims, entailed concessions to the Church. In 856 some of his 
vassals deserted him and went over to Louis the German. To 
win them back Charles had to sign a new charter, by the. terms 
of which loyalty was no longer a one-sided engagement but 
a reciprocal contract between king and vassal He gave up his 
personal right of distributing the fiefs and honours which were 
the price of adherence, and thus lost for the Carolmgians the free 
disposal of the immense territories they had gradu^y usurped , 
they retained the over-lordship, it is true, but this over-lordship, 
without usufruct and without choice of tenant, was but a 
barren possession 

Like their territories public authority little by little slipped 
from the grasp of the Carolmgians, largely because of their 
D0C0y 0i Abuse of their too great power They had concentrated 
ttfCara- the entire administration in their own hands Like 
Chatlemagne, Louis the Pious and Charles the Bald 
pewwv omnipotent. There were no provincial assemblies,, 

no municipal bodies, no merchant-gilds, no autonomous churches, 
the people had no means of making themselves heard , they 
had no place in an administration which was completely in the 
hands of a central hierarchy of officials of all ranks, from dukes 
to scabtnt, with counts, viscounts and untenant m between. 
However, these dukes and counts were not merely officials . they 
too had become lords of fideles, of their own advocatt, cenienaru 
and scabtnt, whom they nominated, and of all the free men of 
the county, who since Charlemagne’s time had been first allowed 
and then commanded to ** commend ” themselves to a lord, 
leoeiving feudal benefices in return. Any deprivation or super- 
session of the count might impoverish, dispossess or rum the 
vassals of the entire county ; so that all, vassals or officials, 
small and great, feeling their danger, united their efforts, and 
lent each o&er mutual assistance against the permanent menace 
of an overweening monarchy. Hence, at the end of the 9th 
century, the heredity of offices as well as of fiefs. In the dis- 
ordered state of soaety official stability was a valuable warrant 
of peace, and the administrative hierarchy, lay or spiritual, 
thus formed a mould for the hierarchy of feudalism. There 
was no struggle with the king, simply a cessation of obedience ; 
for without strength or support in ^e kingdom he was powerless 
to resist. In vam Charles the Bald affirmed his royal authority 
in the capitularies of Quierzy-sur-Oise (857), Reims (860), Pistes 
(864), Gondreville (873) and Quierzy-sur-Oise (877) ; each time 
m exchange for assent to the royai will and renewal of oaths 
he had to accjuiesce m new safe^ards against himself and by 
so much to dimmish that power of protection against violence 
and injustice for which the weak had always looked to the throne 
Far from forbidding the relation of lord and vassal, Charles the 
Bald imposed it upon every man in his kingdom, himself proclaim- 
ing the real mcapacity and failure of that theoretic royal power 
to which he laid claim. Henceforward royalty had no servants, 
since It performed no service. There was no longer the least 
hesitation over the choice between libmy with danger and 
subjection with safety ; men sought and found in vassalage 
the right to bve, and willingly bartered away their hber^ 
for It, 


The degeneration of the monarchy was clearly apparent on 
the death of Charles the Bald, when his son, Louis the Stammerer, 
was only assured of toe throne, winch had passed by ^ 
right of birth under toe Merovingians and been stmm- 
hereditary under toe earlier Carolmgians, through his mert 
election by nobles oiul bishops under the direction 
of Hugh ^ Abbot, successor of Robert the Strong, each voter 
having been won over by gift of abbeys, counties or manors. 
When Louis died two years later (879), the same nobles met, 
some at Creil, the rest at Meaux, and the first party chose Louis 
of Germany, who preferred Lorraine to the crown ; while toe 
rest anomted Louis III. and Carloman, sons of toe ///. 
late king, themselves deading how the kingdom was aadcmrh- 
to be divided between toe two princes. Thus the»afl(Sra- 
king no longer chose his own vassals , but vassals 
and fief-holders actually elected their king according to the 
material advantages they expected from him. Louis III. and 
Carloman justified their election by their brilliant victories 
over the Normans at Saucourt (881) and near Epernay (883) , 
but at their deaths (883-884), the nobles, instead of taking 
Louis’s boy-son, Charles the Simple, as king, chose Charles the 
Fat, king of Germany, because he was emperor and seemed 
powerful. He united once more toe dommions of 
Charlemagne ; but he disgraced the imperial throne 
by his feebleness, and was incapable of using his (sle-sss). 
immense army to defend Pans when it was besieged 
by the Normans. Expelled from Italy, he only came to France 
to buy a shameful peace. When he died in January 888 he had 
not a single faithful vassal, and the feudal lords resolved never 
agam to place the sceptre m a hand that could not wield toe 
sword. 

The death-struggle of the Carolmgians lasted for a century 
of uncertainty and anarchy, during which time the bishops, 
counts and lords might well have suppressed the^^^j,^ 
monarchy had they been hostile to it. Such, however, gtruggie of 
was not their policy ; on toe contrary, they needed a the Cw 
king to act as agent for their private interests, since 
he alone could mvest their rank and dignities wito^ ’ ^ 

an official and legitimate character They did not at once 
agree on Charles’s successor, for some of them chose Eudes 
(Odo), son of Robert the Strong, for his brilliant defence of Pans 
against the Normans m 885 , others Guy, duke of Spoleto m 
Italy, who had himself crowned at Langres , while many wished 
for Amulf, illegitimate son of Carloman, kmg of Germany and 
emperor. Eudes was victor m the struggle, and was crowned 
and anointed at Compi(}gne on the 39th of February 888 ; but 
five years later, meetmg with defeat after defeat at the hands of 
the Normans, his followers deserted from him to Charles the 
Simple, grandson of Charles toe Bald, who was also supported 
by Fulk, archbishop of Reims. 

This first Carolmgian restoration took place on the aSth^ of 
January 893, and thenceforward throughout this warlike period 
from 888 to 936 the crown passed from one dynasty 
to toe other according to the mterests of the nobles 
After desperate stnfe, an agreement between toe two (sss^soi). 
nvals, Aniulf’s support, and toe death of Odo, 
secured it for Charles III., sumamed toe Simple^ His subjects 
remamed faithful to him for a good while, as he put an end to the 
Norman mvasions which had desolated toe kingdom for two 
centuries, and cowed those barbarians, much to toe benefit of 
France. By toe treaty of St Qair-suj>Epte (911) their kader 
Rolf (RoUo) obtained one of Charles’s daughters in marriage 
and district of toe Lower Seine wUch toe Normans had long 
occupied, on condition that he and his men ceased their attacks 
and accepted Christianity, Having thus tranquillized the vr^st, 
Charles took advantage of Louis toe Child’s death, and 
conquered Lorraine, uf sp^ of opposition from Conrad, ^^^slmpte 
kmg of Gennany (931). But h^ preference for his new 
conquest, and for a Lorrainer of low birth named^ 

Hagano, aroused toe jealousy and discontent of his nobles. 
They 6nt elected Robert, count of Pwis (933), and then after 
hu death in a successful battle near Soissons a^mst Charka the 
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Simple^ Rudolph of But^^ndy, his 8 on-!ti 4 aw. But Horbort of 
VermandoiS; one of the successful oombatehts at 
Soissons. coveted the countship of Laon^ which 
Rudolph refused him ; and he thereupon proclaimed 
Charles the Simple^ who had confided ms cause to him^ 
as king once more. Seeing his danger Rudolph ceded tihe count- 
ship to Herbert, and Charles was relegated to hb prison until 
his death m 929 After unsuccessful wars against the nobles 
of the South, against the Normans, who asserted that they were 
bound to no one except Charles the Simple, and against the 
Hungarians (who, now the Normans were pacified, were actmg 
their part m the East), Rudolph had a return of good fortune 
in the years between 930 and 936, despite the mtrigues of Herbert 
of Vcrmandois. Upon his death the nobles assembled to elect 
a king , and Hugh the Great, Rudolph’s brother-in-law, moved 
\yy irresolution as much as by prudence, instead of taking the 
crown, preferred to restore Carolingians once more in the 
person of Charles the Simple’s son, Louis d’Outremer, himself 
claiming numerous privileges and enjoying the exercise of power 
unencumbered by a title which carri^ with it the jealousy of 
the nobles 

This rc<;toration was no more peaceful than its predecessor 
The Carolingians had as it were a fresh access of energy, and the 
JLoif/s /V. against the Robertmians went on relentlessly. 

the * Both sides employed similar methods • one was sup- 
Poreiguer, ported by Normandy, the other by Germany ; the 
936 » 9 S 4 » archbishop of Reims was for the Carolingians, the 
Robertmians had to be content with the less influential bishop 
of Sens I-ouis soon proved to Hugh the Great, who was trying 
to play the part of a mayor of the palace, that he was by no 
means a rot fahieant ; and the powerful duke of the Franks, 
growing uneasy, allied himself with Herbert of Vermandois, 
William of Normandy and his brother-in-law Otto I king of 
Germany, who resented the loss of Iworraine Louis defended 
himself with energy, aided chiefly by the nobles of the South, 
by his relative Edmund, king of the English, and then by Otto 
himself, whose brothcr-in-law he also had become A peace 
advantageous to him was made in 942, and on the deaths of his 
two opponents, Herbert of Vermandois and William of Nor- 
mandy, all seemed to be going well for him ; but his guardian- 
ship of Richard, son of the duke of Normandy, aroused fresh 
strife, and on the 13th of July 945 he fell mto an ambush and 
suffered a captivity similar to his father’s of twenty-two years 
before No one had befriended Charles the Simple, but Louis had 
his wife Gerberga, who won over to his cause the kings of England 
and Germany and even Hugh Hugh set him free, insisting, as 
payment for his aid, on the cession of Laon, the capital of the 
kingdom and the last fortified town remaining to the Carolingians 
(946). Louis was hardly free before he took vengeance, hamed 
the lands of his rival, restored to the archiepiscopal throne of 
Reims Artald, his faithful adviser, in place of the son of Herbert 
of Vermandois, and managed to get Hugh excommunicated 
by the council of Ingelheim (948) and by the pope. A two years’ 
struggle weaned the rivals, and they made i^ace in 950 Louis 
once more held Laon, and m the following year further 
strengthened his position by a successful expedition mto Bur- 
gundy Still his last years were not peaceful ; for besides civil 
wars there were two Hungarian mvasions of France (951 
and 954) 

Louis’s sudden death in 954 once more placed the Carolingian 
line in peril, since he had not had time to have his son Lothair 
crowned. For a third time Hugh had the disposal of 
mwn, and he was no more tempted to take it him- 
self in 954 than m 923 or 936 : it was too profitless a 
possession. Thanks to Hugh’s support and to the good offices 
of Otto and his brother Bruno, archbishop of Cologne and duke 
of Lorraine, Lothair was chosen king and crowned at Reims 
Hugh exacts, as payment for his disinterestedness and fidelity, 
a renewal of his sovereignty over Butgundy with that of Aquitaine 
as well : he was in fact the viceroy of the kingdom, and others 
imitated him by demanding indemnities, privileges and con- 
firmation of rights, as was customaiy at the ^mning of a reign. 


Hugh 8tretig:the]ied his position in Burgundy, Lorraine and 
Nomiandy hy means of marriages ; but just as his power was 
at its height he died (956). His death and the minonty of lus 
sons, Hugh Capet and Eudes, gave the Carolmgian dynasty thirty 
years more of life. 

For nine years (gS^^S) Bruno, archbishop of Cologne, was 
regent of France, and tlmks to him there was a kind of enlmU 
cordtaU between the Carolingians and the Robertmians and Otto. 
Bruno made Lothair recognise Hugh as duke of France and 
Eudes as duke of Buigundy ; but the sons preserved the father’s 
enmity towards king Louis, despite the archbishop’s repeated 
efforts. His death deprived Lothair of a wise and devoted 
guardian, even if it did set him free from German mfiuence ; 
and the death of Odalric, archbishop of Reims, m 969, was 
another fatal loss for the Carolmgians, succeeded as he was by 
Adalbero, who, though learned, pious and highly mlelligent, 
was none the less ambitious. On the death of Otto 1 (1973) 
Lothair wished to regam Lorraine ; but his success was smaU, 
owing to his limited resources and the uncertain support of his 
vassals In 980, regretting his fruitless quarrel with Otto 11 ., 
who had ravaged the whole country as far as Paris, and fearmg 
that even with the support of the house of Vennandois he would 
be crushed like his father Louis IV. lietween the duke of France 
and the emperor, who could count on the archbishop of Reims, 
Lothair made peace with Otto — ^a great mistake, which cost him 
the prestige he had gained among his nobles by his fairly success^ 
ful struggle with the emperor, drawing down upon him, moreover, 
the swift wrath of Hugh, who thought himself tricked Otto, 
meanwhile, whom he was unwise enough to trust, made peace 
secretly with Hugh, as it was his interest to play off his two old 
enemies one against the other. However, Otto died first (983), 
leaving a three-year-old son, Otto HI., and Lothair, hopmg for 
Lorrame, upheld the claims of Henry of Bavaria, who wished to 
oust Otto. 'Phis was a war-signal for Archbishop Adalbero 
and his adviser Gerbert, devoted to the idea of the Roman 
empire, and determined ^t it should still be vested m the race 
of Otto, which had always been beneficent to the Church. 

They decided to set the Robertmians against the Carolingians, 
and on their advice Hugh Capet dispersed the assembly of 
Compi^gne which Lothaur had commissioned to ex- 
amine Adalbero’s behaviour. On Lothair’s death m 
986, Hugh surrounded his son and successor, Louis V , 
with mtngues. I/iuis was a weak-minded and violent young man 
with neither authonty nor prestige, and Hugh tried to have him 
placed under tutelage. After Louis V.’s sudden death, aged 
twenty, m 987, Adalbero and Gerbert, with the support of the 
reformed Cluniac cleigy, at the Assembly of Senhs eliminated 
from the succession the rightful heir, Charles of Lorraine, who, 
without mfiuence or weal&, had become a stranger m his own 
country, and elected Hugh Capet, who, though rich and powerful, 
was superior neither m intellect nor character. Thus the triple 
alliance of Adalbero’s bold and adroit imperialism with the 
cautious and vacillating ambition of the duke of the Franks, 
and the impolitic hostihty towards Germany of the ruined 
Carolingians, resulted m ^e unlooked-for advent of the new 
Capetian dynasty. 

This event completed the evolution of the forces that had 
produced feudalism, the basis of the medieval social system. 
The idea of public authonty had been replaced by one ! 

that was simpler and therefore better fitted for a half- benuemt at 
civilized society— that of dependence of the weak 
the strong, voluntarily entered on by means of mutual 
contract. Feudalism had gamed ground in the 8th century; 
feudalism it was which had raised the first Carolmgian to the 
throne as being the richest and most powerful person m Austrasia; 
and Charlemagne with all his power had been as utterly unable 
as the Merovingians to revive the idea of an abstract and im- 
personal state. Charlemagne’s vassals, however, had needed 
him ; whfle from Charles die Bald onward it was the king who 
needed the vassals — a change more marked with each successive 
prince The feudal system had m fact turned against the throne, 
die vassals using it to secure a permanent hold upon offices and 
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and to get poMeaaion lof estates aad cipofw. Alter Chgflei 
tbaJitaldJadeath X 0 yaity had onljA>ao ito enenkiA »hell--ad]|iiiMstra<r 
tnieefiiGitiUMi^ ]Nbbngerto5ly(it(K>tedmtheeoil5ithem 
in»i>halpkf»«t>tlm locfed poweta wknicik eonfrcinted*iti» leiaediuppn 
the land; and cut off connexion between throne nnd peopk^ 
Tka kmgt the supeem loind^ wm only lord without landS; a 
nmad^m hb own roakns; nberety lingiering them uniiltatgrved out, 
FettfUlfaent okuoned its new ngbts m thecapitulnury ol <^ieray*sur- 
(hM m 8 fS 7 ; the nghta ol the monarchy begem to dwindle in 
^t. 

But vnssabgo eoM only be a cause of} diaintegratioQ; ne^ of 
Unity, and that thas dauntegmuen did not at once spread 
doifiiiiWy waa due to the ckMn or so gneat wlntary commands 
^IDanders, Burgundy, A^itame, ifcc — wlMch Chas^Ios the Bald 
had been obliged to establish on a strong temtoml bosas. One 
of thaae gaeat vaasulS; tlie duke of fmice, waa amply provided 
with* estates and in oontsast to tho landless (^r<dii;giaa; 

and. ihis powar, like that of the future kings of Pruasia and 
Auttna, WHS based on mditavy authority, for bo'bad a trentier'^ 
that of Anjrnu Then the inevitable ovieis had oome Par a 
hundred years the great feudal lords had dupesad af Hie crown 
aa they pluaaed, handing it hack and forwaird from one dynasty 
to anotlwr At the same time the contmat between the vast 
piopoctionis o£ the Carolmgian esapireiand its feeble adenimstra- 
tore oentrol over a still uncivilized comtounity Imcame more 
and .mom ataoentoaieid. The Empire crumbled away hy d^^rees, 
Eftch.oauaitry began to lead its own separate exiateace, stamrocr- 
mg aU QWA tongue , the different natioae no longer understood 
one anothoTi and no lunger liad any general ide^ in common 
Ike kingdotrui of fkaaoe and (Tcnuany^ sdll too large, owed their 
exisKeaoa to. a senes of dispoasesaiim imposed on soverengos 
toe faeble to held thair own, and consisted of a great number 
ol .small states united by a very alight bond At thdiend of the 
lodi.OBntupy tiho'diicby of Trance was ilie only central part of 
the^kmgdam which was still free and without osganiaution. The 
end wae bound ito comUy mid Umfiimlisivvggb waa between 
the royjd capital^ and Rcmrs, the ecelesiastical capital, the 
fcanser amryntg with it the ml of Trance, and the latter the 
cnownu The Chpeti captumd the hnst m 9^5 ami the other in 
987. Thenoelorth .all waa over for the Omlmgtans, who were 
left wlili no heintage em their great niune. 

Was the day won for the Houas of <Capet ? In the x ith.oentury 
thaikmigB of tiuht hm possessed meagtie domaios scaiCexed about 
^ ^ in the Hetde Fsaoce among the seignional pqasessions 
Beauce, ficauvams and Valois. They were 
faeniRied in by the powerful duchy of Normandy, the 
OMoitxeB ol Bkua, klanders and Champed, and the dudiy 
ol Shirgundy, Beyond these agam stretdied provmces pra(>t 
lioaUy impenetrable to royal mduence; Britteay, Gascony, 
'Ibilleiiaa,, Septemma and the Spanish March. The mouareby 
ley shfliag m the midst of a. luxunant feudal foxest whsoh stur^ 
rounded xtsmly two towns of any impertMUioe t Pans, the city 
of the fuidre^ and Odeians, the dty of leanung. Its power, 
eDEaroaed with an energy tmnpaiied ^ prudence, ran te waate 
like Its wealth w.a suBmaasty over turhulcsiit! vassals davesd ei 
common government or administration, and was iuadmmmed 
Uy tlie same teek of aocml discipliiie emonguDS vassals which had 
sapped the power of the CardmgiHAS The new dynasty was 
thus poorest andiweakeet of the gpmat mvd and ecclesiastical 
lordmpa^which oeonpied the ootmtry from tho eatuary of the 
Schsidt to. that of the Llohrigat, and bounded approximately 
by the Mbuse, the baone and the ndge of the C^vennes ; yet it 
cheiaslBd a great ambition which it revealed at tunes during its 
fettt ocmtuiy (p87*-mo8)--a determination not to repeat the 
ORMdingian fioikm. It had to wait two centuries after the revsolu^ 
turn of 987 befnoe it wlat strong enough to take up the dormant 
traditioa of an authoxsty like that of litome ^ and until then it 
cunningly aivoided unequal otnfe m which, victory being im- 
possible, reverses naght have Weakened those titles, higher than 
any due to feudal toghts, conferred by the heritage of the Caesars 
and the comiatiion at Reims, and held in reserve for the 
iitctaitt. 


, The nowidymty.fliuig at first gave the kaprossion rather of 
decrepitude tjpnn of yauth# seemuv ^ contuu|iatk>n of the 
Gandingm mormehy thcA a new departure, ^ ^ 

Qsp^’a roign was one .of dwturhance and d^uiger ; 
bemad hw dim psnagak^ may be percerved the 
struggle of) gMoterdoroes’^sQyaky and feudalisn^ the 
Hiwaah clergy apd ^iha papacy, the Jeu^em c|f France and 
Empm MughiCapet needed tuore than three years and the be^ 
tmyalofhis^eiwmymtabis hands before he could panythe attack 
of a qiule second-rate odversaiyj^Charlea of Lorraine (990), the 
lastd^oendantof Chademagne The insubordination of several 
great vassals— equal of Vcrmgndicus, the duke of Burgundy, 
the oeuxit of FkmdarsT— who treated him as be had treats the 
Corobi^am king , the treachery of Anudf , archbishop of Reims, 
who let himself be wen over by the empress Theophano ; the 
papal hostility inflamed by the emperqr agamst Hie claim of 
feudal hranoe to independence^— all made it seem for a tune 
as though the uiuty of the Roman empire of the West would 
be secured at tinge’s aapense and in Otto’s favour , but as 
a matter of fact this pa^ and impenal hostility ended by 
making the ( apet dynasty a national one When Hugh died 
m 996, he had succeeded m maintaining his liberty mainly, it 
IS true, by diplomeny, not force, despite opposing powers and 
his own woalmcBs. Above all, be had secured Hie future by 
associating bis son Robert with bun on the throne , and although 
the nobles and the archbishop of Reims were disturbed by this 
suspension of the feudal right of election, and tried to oppose it, 
they were unsuccessful. 

Robert the Pious, a crowned monk, resembled his father in 
eschewing great schemes, wherther from timidity or prudence, 
yet from 996 to loj^ he preserved intact the authority jiabtrt 
he bad mhented from Hu^,deifpitexnany domestic dis- re# #Vmi« 
turbanoes Hie maintained a d^sat attitude towards 
Genaany , increased bis heritage , strengthened his 
rcyal tide by the additioa of of duke of Burgundy after 
fouxtteen years of pillage , and augmented the royal domam by 
adding several counit^ps on Hie south-^t and northrwest. 
Lmaxted m capacity, he yet undecsitood the art of acquisition 

Henry L, has son, b^ to struggle with a powerful vassal, 
Eudes, count of Chartres and Troyes, and was obliged for a time 
to abandon tus father’s anti-Gexman policy, Ludes, 
who was rash and adventurous, m alliance with the 
queen-mother, supported the second sen, Robert, losox 
and captured the royal town of Sens In order to 
retake it Henry ceded the beautiful valley of Hie Sadne and the 
Rhone to tho Geiman emperor Conrad, and henceforth the 
kingdom of Burgundy was, like Lorrame, to follow the fortunes 
of ^rmany Story had beudes to mvest his brother with the 
dooby of Burgundy— a grave eiror which hampered French 
politics during thrae.oentuxies lake his father, he subsequently 
managed ito rcineve some of the crown lands from William the 
Bastard, the toorpoweiful duke of Normandy , and he made 
a proisewerAhy though fniHless attempt to regain possession 
of I^orraKiD for the French crown. Fi^ly, b]^ the coronation 
of his son Philip {tosp) he confinned the h^cditauy right of the 
Capets, soon to be superior to the elective rights of the bishops 
omd gpeait barons of tho kingdom. The ch^ meant of these 
early Capita, indeed^ was tb^ they had sons^ so that their 
dynasty lasted on without disastrous minonties or quarrels 
over the division of inheritance. 

Phdip X. achieved nothing durmg bis long rejgn of forty-eight 
years except the neosssary son, Louis the Fat. Unsuccesslul 
even m sa^ uBMlertabmgs he was utterly mcapable 
oi great onre , and the two important events of his 
reign took p1^, Hub one agamst his will, the other aoa^ 
without im help. The fixst, which lessened Norman 
aggression m bis kingdom, was William the Bastard’s conquest 
of England i(xo6d) , the second was the First Crusade preatoed 
by the French pope Urban II. (1095). A few half-hearted 
campaigns agamst recalcitrant vassals and a long and obstinate 
quaxxel with the papacy over his adulterous union with Bertrade 
de Meotfoil^ countess of Anjou, represented the total activity* 
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iflg 9lbt’fM<!)r3[infi«B if kyfadigtiJ— «MrfNr 

fftrein iMUmy's fe flUi ' gy fh»iiwflGiptt iYnlMKtiw MiW 
wiiSi'^iir fboitostaiatmi df poM)** 

tht Pat »ul "ttomjs^ km§, thslintiB anA p i Uiw reiiiiin jtf dior« 

(fdw- Hevor apaMfiJuM^ rinylfiniHy pilfaiag th* 
UbiMsae la^ni* snek prifa^poKis tS«i^' nf be 
VfThoaiaiiaf lAnrlsi TiKii'wai,i&QmnMlt) 
yfetiMbnim of Hliiuin* «ri< CtairtiMtinf latia Vl« 

llw «f A Ink muM aod p rt pt tH y diMiutaKi itmko, 

mke me piMMd hn lonuteiv Hw nrafc S^gtr, far mihusg 
lAi fwvMi' fBlt «I far wicbMmt Bifn 1 1^ nrwiitfaMrly tbemn 
vHmu he Bttemptad totfanalte gmifcfahfal Imfa to rsMBwne 
hu awthonty. Jik faU esdeatfceir to eiltoUMh Wilfami dtto 
tn Blainclett endedxfa faifaref and hb ‘wnf of eltvaiidb tree 
{NKmmdMdy hwaiitotoy da ilMgiaefbctoaefa ilbnif!|le 'inth Simty 
L, kni|[ of the Bndisbatiiwfaieeaf WonBaMisr, ane tmu ipeweitful 
and mXiieried, w>nal toMtor af toaoBtotototoely leteak ‘Iwren* 
•ge. Loaa ttafy escaped heaf«ditoefl toaiweihe *etiMMbew(l> 
M did itoisucocBSBfli for laqf after Ua^ dnt hu baae aiMd tte 
pewtoto the Chaitfa, 

lihB Church hat utasr kved weehneos ; she has ailways tud a 
secret sympathy for power, whatever its source, when shO'OMiJd 
hope to'toptuve rt m^e ot scnc her eetda lauts Vi de- 
toadediMr apaaatfaodUwlttwa^ andshesippeitodfanbmhis 
steuggfaS'epnnit the itohhs,iaMdBinglan, raomvor, hy toe sen’s 
marmgeimrtk thi heaim of d^tatns, efae paaest and nwheti 
Itmdtodtor of the kingtoau But Leua eras net Che obedient 
tool Uhe writhed far. *^h lecpiil fairness smd auccees he vmdi* 
cHMd ha qfaither agaaist the Jadnit attods* of ida 

pepu^an m latopenileao^ m tfas efinau of the e ocka a i t M e i 
omttM wMch, It) ptmoiple, heande stoMafasalie to chs |nnedB>- 
«Mm<ef the'criwni , wftifahieriaipacefal etaolfiDBs,Sff m eedhsi*' 
BBtiiotf tofarmB wfaah anght possfaly mper A fais ptoer or Us 
esvettues 'The pwsttgewf ehu>aaaffetK!liBig,pn)lBeearaf the 
GhutUi, eiitbe utfantootowuteewtheteweiB, aodaf steyaasania 
aB agaiMt the conMoift eppreuioM of fewbian, beonne dtdl 
gMSittoat the mdeflis MAgi, ahea aaeafadDa of theHGbnUHt 
anperarHeiuy V meffiaStcearnhiHeai^Beaudetikaf Nouamily 
(ifemyl UBngbmd),tolli6dh««ulssietfttremd'lia>onflBnine>oI 
St Denu, awakening throughout northern France the u n a w matB 
and iMToel eentimewt of 'natmud danger, 

Gdfertiais/tcfy hts suocessor, Lawa VII., almost deetiwyed 
bw work hy a oefassal blunder, sAdMujp evoamaeansee 
seemed much in hu favour Germany and Sagiand, the two 
iamitvai powers espetfatliy to be dreaded, weee biu^'^ wrefa 
teg Yeaag mtemai ttoablee Hhd qiiirafa wf aacceendn On the 
H*ir* otho' hand, ifaanks to ha 'nanrage wnth Etoamor 
r/M). fff Aquitaine, Lowie’sown damaua h^ basauumosed 
hy fbe greater part of the ooutrti^ faetweea toe Jboire and the 
Pyrenees ; while kis fotoert Minister, 11ie«MMktoqpr, coatinued 
to ttSSttt him with his mederatioh and pmdenee. Ha fast 
streeesses against Theobald of Champagne, wbe for thirty years 
had been the most dangerous of the great Freneh barons and 
had refused a vassal’s semoes to Louis VI,, wweil as toe adroh 
dhjfama <7 with winch he wrested faorn Qesdbey the Fair, ocnnxt 
of dtbjtm, a part oi the Nontian Vemn Ittigchuaied by theFronch 
kings, in exdiange for peittotting hma to oonquer Normandy, 
augured w^ for his botdness and ootsvaty, bad he but confined 
tornn to serving his otm launats, Ifae secend camade, under* 
taken to expiate his buMimgof ttaeohuwhiof Viti^,ffiau 9 arated 
a series of swgUfioeMi bdt finMfass eaplofa ; itode bu •wde 
was 'the Oause of d a mtot i c ‘quwtelt will snow dBaaCroea, fticcy 
sad a toint far ^oiy faypslltd Lotas to tike toe itod is ttos 
faesh expfidMon to toe ilofy Land, desptte toe 
opposibon of Gt^jBMd the bssaatioaif toe pope, 
Be ta a rd df QsfatouH'aad to* banws. The adfanee 
Stito toe Oerhta*' Idhg Godthd ilLoaly mrinneed tbs 
dBRUdthis if ad tmtarpnfa alMady made haaaadDus by tip 
mbdHdelnbUiduigs bwwem Oibdkfa ohd lAtias) The Cirasade 


wM to to«4k>uMi 4uastor 4#»t diM^^piitial 

dwbeoQto ,. and Sagei^'a 4 f»ih in apjffh te«sw 4 

l.da» ^ I* fl gw e ao M wh* ftod eitiretoU toe fegepw *^fa% 
and Uto auMsaq,, Jdat «C toe very tonapat wnw bis cifatoiee 
from Eleanor was to leopardire the fathsMS sf toe CaoBka. 

For toe poeud a«d paftoodatc Elaenor maiised, <t*io mod|ths 
latsr <Moy wgeji, toe TfafaBl aiu»* ef faWto duke 
of .NesaMindyj «to» beU, bsHidee these great fiefa. 
the stoole 0t toe Bosrtb-wast of Ffauaw, and » 
yeees’UdrettoiTawtoofEniihndtaawUl. Heiwy«idJl5*wSr 
Iiieuu at iHiee enMMd W the fiistvGapW-iVwnw duel, 
desttosd to fast a biwideed years V^n Itonwe 

add Ufag l sre l l tour bitared European kittory, toeir conditkms 
were far from beiqg equal to Eidd<oidfa3faiid>UM was strong, 
toe aree of the Ang«^ empire was vast, wd toe successiien 
oMuned. It wMoUyallauw of Chmrtoo'fpeaXfWwan that ruined 
toe eaidy Angevin lt»|gB< Eswsee w the rath centwy was merely 
a fhderstieo •of aepwnle Wafas, yeafausly iDdtywadaitt, which 
toe king had te ne^tiate «Mto ratoer chan rule ; wfafa hu own 
peaseatiuiu, sham nf the neh hentt^ of Aquitniae, wow, so to 
ipeak, swamped hy those of the Ei^sli kmg Ear soms tame 
it was fesred toot toe Fncmih ku^to>m wowid he entirely ah* 
sorbed ui oonseiqHenQaiof the maanqge between JLouia’s daughter 
and Henry IL'^ooldWt son. ‘The two nvufa'wereitypiQBi of their 
Stefas, Henry 11. being facuikeidkr eapaner to Loum w political 
resource, military talent and energy He fadsd, however, to 
nealise Ids ambctien of shifting in toe Cfgiet lung <and isolating 
Inm fnein toe rest ef Eusape % emfay idlmaceai notahly that 
woto the ernpemr Fredendk Barbarossa'-ewhile waCchiim an 
oppow t Bnrty to supitotBt hwi upcm the Erench Tthsone. It is 
epctraendinsry that Louis idwiild have esoiped final destruotion, 
ooaaaidermg toot JJeniy bad whdued Scetownk retake* Anjoa 
fromiis totoer faeofaiey, fawn hetd over toattany, and schemed 
eRKMesdfuUy br Intreoedae, But toe Churph once more icamc 
te -toe iescue'Of her d^Ule(I<s*n. Thetotreat to Franpenf Pim 
AhacMider iM, nfaer he bad haen finvea (r«m Enme by toe 
enperor Fredendk tn fawaur W toe aan^pa/fe Victor, revwed 
JUmm’s nMnalprtottga. HaaqrlL’s^guamelMutoTbciafae Socket^ 
sarolftfifhopwCflaitlBrfciniy, which ran its naurte to Ftonce.(zi64-' 
TCTn^innatnaggbfar tbesndependenceand refarm of toe Church, 
hoto toreatsned hy toe CMKtituCiws 'Of iCfareadoa, and ended 
MHlii the Ttmdar >af Betoet m irya, -gave Lrau yet another 
oidranitage wmr his mtii, Fmafiy the hirto fd Fillip Ai^gustus 
(11S65), store touly yeMswftchiitow^redkxik, saved toe kii^om 
b«n a War of sttecesaion just at toe tone when the powerful 
Aaigevm nWay, based lesdirely upon faree, was jeopanhsed 1 ^ 
toe nbelluo «f Henry JS/e anna ivauisC tbeir father. Louis 
swtiamHy yanwd toe oaatiticn of |:<7J> but toewed 00 more 
wigDur m>toastoan mhis'otow'wan ,toi«fa 9 fafa tMOuidhavehcea 
reafad hnd not fhe nope ahetdacd jfaary by the toyeat of an 
infanAct, Bad nnmcM toe<ttomb«tants (i ly;). Lmis had std|l 
tame left to cfiect toe oosauwtieti sf h» son Iftiili^ Augustus 
(isTp), *»d to isaoiisge him wito lusMilf m the eaerose of> the 
roindpwnrrt far whieh he hadigrswa Cos nld and infirm. 

Phihp Augsatnls, who was ts .be the hittsicst saamy of Henry 
IB ibbI toe Awgcviaa, was basely twenty before he rsvmded the 
full measure of his cold onfaiy and ussenijiulous 
ambttioa. in five yoata (safio-iififi) he nd hiastfiC Oatmuat 
of too levrefiiadawntg power isf Hfahp af AlsaGe,-AQuitt VJ^- 
ef ifandera, and his own unedesi, the asuifa of ' 
CbbnpagM ; while the faeal^ of Hay aoth, laSfi^'wai his first 
rough Iksson ile toe ieisdal leagues, wfuch he had reduced to 
pBinxlemnMs, and to toe eubpigafad duhe of Ifaigpuidy and 
coMStt of nwidere, Nerthem aitd sastam Fcto^ reengaized the 
snseti^ of the Capet, and Phi% Aggnstus was now bold 
ewngh to attack Henry H., the nweCar sf the west, whose 
fsimidiy -neitraiiCy (aaau^ by the tma^ ef Greors) had mad* 
passible toe suoeesaive defeats -of the grent French bars:^ 
Uke-hisfatoir, Phihp unfientosid ho>w Comto* oqpitalmit of tn* 
qinrnfacdtoeiaptoaiiHtHfaig Heniy U. wrthhissons, cspeoiaiy 
into B&chred, am (fafaied fae Fmujh hencage 1* hw father ■ 
lifetime, and raised up enemies for the disumted Angevuis even 
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in Qehnany After two yem of comtant defeat^ Heniy*! 
cMitulation at Azai proved once more that fortune is never 
with the old. The English king had to submit himself to ** the 
advice and desire of the king of France/’ doing him homage for 
all continental fiefs (Z187-Z189). 

Tht defection of his favouHte son John gave Henry his death- 
bloW; and Philip Augustus found himself confronted by a new 
kins of England, Richard Cceur de Lion, as powerful, 
besides being younger and more eneifietic. Philip’s 
sS ambition could not rest satisfied with the petty 
Rtebard principalities of Amiens, Vermandois and Valois, 
22 ^^ which he had added to the royal demesne. The third 

^ crusade, undertaken, sorely against Philip’s will, in 
alliance with Richard, only increased the latent hostility between 
the two kings; and in 1191 Philip abandoned the enterprise 
in order to return to France and try to plunder his absent nval. 
Despite his solemn oath no scruples troubled him ; witness the 
large sums of money he offered to the emperor Henty VI if he 
would detain Richard, who had been made pnsoncr by the duke 
of Austria on his return from the crusade ; and his negotiations 
with his brother John Lackland, whom he acknowledged king of 
England in exchange for the cession of Normandy. But Henry 
VI suddenly liberated Richard, and in five years that “ devil 
set free ” took from Philip all the profit of his trickery, and shut 
him off from Normandy by the strong fortress of Chateau- 
Gaillard (1194^x199) 

Happity an accident which caused Richard’s death at the 
siege of Chains, and the evil imbecility of his brother and sue- 
Pbinp cessor, John Lackland, brilliantly restored the fortunes 
Auguttm of the Capets The quarrel between John and his 
mtkijohm nephew Arthur of Bnttany gave Philip Augustus 
LmMuS. Qf those opportunities of profiting by family 
discord winch, coinciding With discontent among the various 
peoples subject to the house of Anjou, had stood him in such 
good stead against Heniy II. and Richard. He demanded 
renunciation on John’s part, not of Anjou only, but of Poitou 
wd Normandy — of all his French-speaking possessions, m fact-*- 
in favour of ^hur, who was supported by William des Roches, 
the most powerful lord of the region of the Loire Philip’s 
divorce from Ingeboxg of Denmark, who appealed successfully 
to Pope Innocent III , merely delayed the inevitable conflict. 
John of England, moreover* was a past-master in the art of 
making enemies of his friends, and his conduct towards his vassals 
of Aquitaine furnished a judicial pretext for conquest. The 
royal judges at Paris condemned John, as a felon, to death and 
the forfeiture of his fiefs (1203), and the murder of Arthur com- 
pleted his rum. Philip Augustus made a vigorous onslaught on 
Normandy in 'right of justice and of superior force, took the 
formidable fortress of Ch&teau-Gaillard on the Seme after several 
months* siege, and invested Rouen, which John abandoned, 
fleeing to England. In Anjou, Touraine, Maine and Poitou, 
lords, towns and abbqrs made their submission, won over by 
Philip’s bribes despite Pope Innocent III.’s attempts at inter- 
vention In 1208 John was obliged to own the Plantagenet 
continental power as lost There were no longer two nval 
monarchies in Ftance ; the feudal equilibrium was destroyed, 
to the advant^e of the duchy of France 

But Philip in his turn nearly allowed himself to be led into an 
attempt at annexing England, and so reversing for his own 
benefit the work of the ^gevms (1213), but, happily for the 
future of the dynasty. Pope Innocent III. prevented this 
Thanks to the ecclesiastical sanction of his royalty, Philip had 
successfully braved the pope for twenty years, in the matter of 
Ingeborg and again in that of tbe German schism, when he had 
supported Philip of Swabia against Otto of Brunswidk, the 
pope’s candidate In 12x3, John Lackland, having been tb con- 
flict with Innocent regarding the archiepiscopal see of Canterbury, 
had made submission and done homage for his kmgdom, and 
Philip wished to take vengeance for this at the expense of the 
rebellious vassals of the north-west, and of Renaud and Ferrand, 
counts of Boulogne and Flanders, thus combating Eng^sh 
influence in those quarters 


This was a return to the old Capet poliqr ; but it wsaa also 
menacing to manjr interests, and sure to arouse enogetic re- 
sistance John seized the opportunity to consolidate 
against Phihp a European coalition, which included aiefaw 
most of the feudal in Flandm, Belgium mid WUp 
Lorrame, and the emperor Otto IV. So danmsrous did 
the French monarchy already seem I Jom began ^ ^ 
operations with an attack from Anjou, supported the notably 
capricious nobles of Aijuitaine, and was routed hy Philip’s Son 
at La Roche aux Moines, near Angers, on the and of July 
12x4. Twenty-five days later the northern alhes, mtendmg to 
suiprise the smaller French army on its passage over the bridge 
at Muvmes, themselves sustain^ a complete defeat. This first 
national victory had not only a profound effect on the whole 

m*^rmany it brought abo^ Otto’s fall before f redmick II. ; 
in England it introduced the great drama of X2X5, the first act 
of which closed with Magna Carta — ^John Lackland being forced 
to acknowledge the control of his barons, and to share with them 
the power he had abused and disgraced. In France, on the con- 
trary, the throne was exalted beyond nvalry, raised far above a 
feudalism which never xgam ventured on acts of mdependence 
or rebellion Bouvines gave France the supremacy of West. 
The feudalism of Languedoc was all tliat now remained to 
conquer. 

The whole world, m fact, was unconsciously working for 
Philip Augustus. Anxious not to risk his gams, but to consolidate 
them by organization, Philip henceforth until his death m 1223 
operated through diplomacy alone, leaving to others the toil 
and trouble of conquests, the advantages of which were not for 
them When his son Louis wished to wrest the English crown 
from John, now crushed by his barons, Philip intervened without 
seeming to do so, first with the barons, then with Innocent HI., 
supporting and disowning his son by turns , until the latter, 
held m check by Rome, was forced to sign the treaty of Lambeth 
(x2X7). When the Church and the needy and fanatical nobles 
of northern and central France destroyed the feudal dynasty 
of Toulouse and the rich civilization of the south m the 
Albigensian crusade, it was for Philip Augustus that their 
leader, Simon de Montfort, all unknowing, conquered Languedoc 
At last, instead of the two Frances of longue d*oc and the 
langue d*otl, there was but one royal France comprising the whole 
kingdom. 

Philip Augustus was not satisfied with the destruction of a 
turbulent feudalism ; he wished to substitute for it such unity 
and peace as had obtained m the Roman Empire , 
and just as he had established his supremacy over the trmtioB oi 
feudal lords, so now he managed to extend it over the PMUp 
clergy, and to bend them to his will. He took ad- 
vant^e of their weakness m the midst of aix age oi violence. 
By contracts of ’’pariage” the clergy claimed and obtained 
the king’s protection even ly places beyond the king's jurisdiction, 
to their common advantage, Philip thus set the feudal lords 
one against the other ; and against them all, first the Church, 
then the communes. He exploited also the townspeople’s need 
for security and the instinct of mdependence which made them 
claim a definite place m the feudal hierarchy He was the actual 
creator of the communes, although an interested creator, amce 
they made a breach m the fortress of feudalism and extended 
the royal authonty far beyond the king's demesne. He did 
even more: he gave monarchy the instruments of which it 
still stood in need, gathering round him m Paris a council 
of men humble m origin, but wise and loyal ; while in 1190 
he instituted batUts and seneschals throughout his enlarged 
dominions, all-powerful over the nobles and subservient to 
himself. He filled his treasury with spoils harshly wrung from 
all classes ; thus inaugurating the monarchy’s long and patient 
labours at enlarging the crown lands bit by bit through taxes 
on private property. Finally he created an army, no longer 
the temporary feudal osU but a more or less pemument royal 
force. By virtue of all these organs of government the throne 
guaranteed peace, justice and a secure future, havmg rputed 
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fmKUtem witb swonl and difd PhiUp^ Bon wail tka first 
of the Capets who was not crpwned during his father’s Ufetune , 
a fact dearly showing that the pnnci[rie of heredity had now 
been established beyond discussion* 

I ouis VIIL’s short reign was but a prolongation of Pfaibp’s 
in its realization of his two great designs s mt recovery from 
Henry III* of England of Poitou as far as the GaroniM ; 
and the crusade against the Albigenses, which with 
i jJsC procured him the succession of Amaury 

de Montfort, and the languedoc of the counts of 
Toulouse^ if not the whole of Gascony. Louis VllL died on 
his return from this short campaign without having proved his 
iull worth. ^ 

But the histoiy of France during the nth and lath centuries 
does not entirely consist of these pamful struggles of the Capet 
dynasty to shake ofi the fetters of feudalism. France^ 
no longer split up mto separate fragments, now began 
mettrity. to exercise both intellectual and military mfluence 
over Europe. Eveiywhere her sons gave proof of 
rejuvenated activity. The Christian missions which others 
were reviving m Prussia and beginning in Hungary were under- 
taken on a vaster scale by the Capets. These '' elder sons of 
the Church ” made themselves responsible for carrying out the 
“work of God/' and French pilgrims m the Holy Land pre- 
pared the great movement of the Crusades i^ainst the infidels 
Religious faith, love of adventure, the hope of making ad- 
vantageous conquests, anticipations of a promised paradise — 
all combined to force this advance upon the Orient, which 
though failing to rescue the sepulchre of Christ, the ephemeral 
kingdoms of Jerusalem and Cyprus, the dukedom of Athens, 
or the Latin empire of Constantinople, yet gained for France 
that prestige for military glory and religious piety which for 
centuries constituted her strength m the Levant (see Crusades) 
At the call of the pope other members of the French chivalry 
also made victorious expeditions against the Mussulmans, and 
founded the Christian kingdom of Portugal Obeying that 
enterprising spirit which was to take tliem to EngUuid half a 
century later, Normans descended upon southern Italy and 
wrested rich lands from Greeks and Saracens. 

In the domam of intellect the advance of the French showed 
a no less dazzling and a no less universal activity ; they sang 
intah ^ fought, and their epics were worthy 

iactuai of their swordsmanship, while their cathedrals were 
davwhp- hymns m stone as ardent as their soaring flights of 
devotion. In this period of intense religious life 
France was always m the vanguard. It was the ideas of Cluniac 
monks that freed the Church from feudal supremacy, and m 
the izth century produced a Pope Gregory VII. ; the spint 
of free investigation shown by the heretics of Orleans inspired 
the rude Breton, Abelard, m the 12th centuzy, and with 
Gerbert and Fulbert of Chartres the schools first kmdled that 
brilliant light which the university of Paris, organized by Phihp 
Augustus, was to shed over the world from the heights of 
Samte-Genevi^ve. In the quarrels of the priesthood under 
the Empire it was St Bernard, the great abbot of Clairvaux, 
who tried to arrest the papacy on the slippery downward path 
of theocracy, finally, it was in Suger’s church of St Denis 
that French art began that struggle between light against 
darkness which, culmmatmg in Notre-Dame and the Samte- 
Chapelle, was to teach the architects of the world the delight 
of building with airiness of effect. The old basilica which 
contains the history of the monarchy sums up the whole of Gothic 
rxt to this day, and it was Suger who in the domain of art and 
politics brought forward once more the conception of unity 
The courteous ideal of French chivalry, with its “ delectable ” 
language, was adopted by all seigniorial Europe, which thus 
became animated, as it were, the life-blood of France Simi- 
larly, in the universal movement of those forces which make for 
freedom, France began the age-bng struggle to mamtam the 
rights of civil society and continu^ly to enlarge the social 
categories. The townsman enriched by commerce and the 
emancipated peasant tried more or less valiantly to shake" off 


the yoke of the feudal system, whfeh bad been greatly weakenec^ 
if not entirely broken down, by the crusades. Grouped around 
their belfry-^towers and organized within their gil^, they made 
merry in their free jocular language over their own hardships, 
and still more over the vices of their lords. They insinuated 
themselves mto the counsels of their ignorant masters, and 
though still sitting humbly at the feet of the barons, these 
upright and well-educated servitors were already dreaming 
of the great deeds they would do when their tyrants should have 
vacated their high position, and when royalty should have 
summoned them to power. 

By the beginning of the X3th ceptury the Capet monarchy 
was so strong that the cnsis occasioned by the sudden death 
of Louis VIII. was easily surmounted by the foreign 
woman and the child whom he left behind him It 
IS true that that woman was Blanche of Castile, and 
that child the future Louis IX. A virtuous and very 
devout Spanish princess, Blanche assumed the regency of the 
kingdom and the tutelage of her child, and carried them on for 
nine years with $0 much force of character and capacity ^ 

for rule that she soon impressed the clamorous and cmSSkH 
disorderly leaders of the opposition (1226-1235) By 
the treaty of Meaux (1229), her diplomacy combined with ^ 
influence of the Church to prepare effectually for the annexation 
of Languedoc to the kingdom, supplementing this again by a 
portion of Champagne , and the marriage of her son to Margaret 
of Provence definitely broke the ties which held the country 
within the orbit of the German empire. She managed also to keep 
out of the great quarrel between Frederick II. and the papacy 
which was convulsing Germany. But her finest achievment 
was the education of her son , she taught him that lofty religious 
morality which m his case was not merely a rule for private 
conduct, but also a political programme to which he remained 
faithful even to the detriment of his apparent interests. With 
Louis IX. morality lor the first time permeated and dominated 
politics ; he had but one end . to do justice to every one and to 
reconale all Christendom m view of a general crusade. 

The oak of Vmcennes, under which the king would sit to 
mete out justice, cast its shade over the whole political action 
of Louis IX. He was the arbiter of townspeople, of feudal 
lords and of kings. The interdiction of the judicial IX *s 
duel, the quarantaine le roi," f.e. ^^the king's truce jwircw or 
of forty days” during which no vengeance might 
be taken for pnvate wrongs, and the assurement,^ 
went far to dimmish the abuses of warfare by allowmg his 
mediation to make for a spirit of rcconahation throughout his 
kingdom. When Thibaud ('fhcohald). count of Champagne, 
attempted to marry the daughter of Pierre Mauclerc, duke of 
Brittany, without the king's consent, I^ouis IX , who held the 
county of Champagne at his mercy, contented himself with 
exacting guarantees of peace Beyond the borders of France, 
at the time of the emperor Frederick II.’s conflict with a papacy 
threatened m its temporal powers, though he made no response 
to Frederick’s appeal to the civil authorities urging them to 
present a solid front against the pretensions of the Church, and 
though he energetically supported the latter, yet he would not 
admit her right to place kingdoms under interdict, and refused the 
imperial crown which Gregoiy IX. offered him for one of bis 
brothers. He always hoped to bring about an honourable 
agreement between the two adversanes, and m bis estimation 

* The assurement (asseeuratto, assecuramentum) differed from the 
truce, which was a suspension of hostiUties by mutual consent, 
in so far as it was a peace forced by judicial authority on one of the 
parties at the request of the other The party desiring protection 
applied for the assurement^ either before or during hostiUUcs, to any 
royal, seigniorial or communal judge, who thereupon cited the other 
party to appear and take an oath that he would assure the person, 
property and dependents of his adversary {qW%l Vassurera, elU et Us 
stens) This custom, which became common in the 13th century, 
of course depended for its effectiveness on tlie degree of respect 
inspired m tiie feudal nobles by the courts It was difficult, for 
instance, to refuse or to violate an assurement imposed by a royal 
batlh or by the parlcmcnt itself See A Luchairc, Manuel des 
tnsMuttoifs franfatses (Pans, 1892), p, 233 — (W. A P ) 
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tmttto concemitq; the euecesgien ih RiijMrut ilnd 

mvarre ; m the qtiamls 6f the iMiheee legardhiglii^'Eniq^ 
fthd itx those of Henrry III of 'Snghuid with hH^ ISttrons ; It wtu 
hefatisc of his justice and hla SsfaitctestedwcsS’ that he was 
*appeaied to as a trusted tne^ator. His conduct towards Henry 
III wasecrtamW atnostehathctenstic e*ampleef hfi behe^nonr 
The king of Enriand hdd entered into the coalition ioitned 
}yy the nobiKty of Poitou and the count of Toulouse to prevent 
the execution of the treaty of isag and the enfeoffment 
jlouIm IX. q£ j>oitou to the king’s brother Alphonse I>6uis IX 
1 x§aryitt defeated Henry HI twice within two days, at Taflile- 
bourg and at Sain tes, and obliged him to demand a truce 
{1242) It was forbidden that any lord should be a vassal both 
of king of France and ef the king of England. After this 
Louis IX had set off upon his •first crusade m Egypt <W4S-"S4), 
and on his return he wUirted to make this truce into a definite 
treaty and to “ set lo-ve between hk children and those of the 
Rng&h king By a treaty signed at Paris <ieS9), Henry III 
jaiiouticed all the congests of Philip Augustus, and Louis (X 
thoseuf ills father Look VHI.-^'^efyaBunptoiinii^ m history of a 
victorious king epontaneonsly gmng up his spofl solely tor the 
sake of peace and justiee, yet proving by his act that honesty is 
the best policy ; for tnonwrehy gained much by that moral 
authority which made Loum IX the universal arbitrator- 
But his love of peace and concord was not always sansgrands 
despens ^ to rite kingdom In 1258, ly venouncit^ hw nghts over 
Roussillon and the oouniship of Barcel^a, conquered 
'Charlerattgne, he made an advantagaons hargam 
tumi9. because he kept MoutpelKer, but he committ^ a 
grave fault m consenting to accept the ofiers regarding 
Bfcily tnanto by Pope Urban W to his brot^r theouunt of Anjwu 
and Vrcvence. lhat was the origin of the eitpedfitions into* Itoly 
•cm which ihehousenf Ytfiois was two centuries later* to scfuander 
the resc u rce s tif Fiwnce nnavailingly, tompramkiii^ beyond lhe 
Alps its Interests in the JLiOW Countries and upon the Rhine. 
But I^ouisIK *S wont brror was kis obsession wi^ regard to the 
Krrusades, to winch henaienfieed ove^thmg Despite the signal 
tofitfre of the first crusade, when he had been token prisoiier*, 
despite ihe protests of his motoer, of hn ^unsellors, «iiid of the 
pope Aioiscit, hee fkmg himself Into the mad adventwe of Tunis 
Kowhene was his blmd toith move plainly shown, oonfbitied as 
It was with total ignorance of the fonmdabie migratiovis that were 
convulsing Asia, and of the oompkoated game xk politics just then 
proceedingbetween theChnstsan nations and the i^odems of ’the 
Mediterranean, At Tunis he tound his death, on the nf 
August 1270 

Ihe death of Louis IX and that of his brother Alphinise 
of Poitiers, heir of the count of Toulouse, made PhiMp lit., the 
Pbiup ill., legitimate master of northern France and undis^ 
ih§BM ^puted sovereign of southern France From the latter 
</sr 9 - he detsehed the TsoWaf Venaivun in 1974 and gave it to 
the papacy, Which hrid xt until 1791 But he had hot 
hw father’s great soUl nor dismterested spirit. Uijged by Pope 
Martin IV. he began the fatal era of great international wars by 
his unlucky crusade agamst the king of Aragon, who, thanks to the 
massacre of the Stcdian Vespers, substituted his own predonun^ 
ance m Sicily for that of Charku of Anjou PhHip retiumed from 
Spain bnly to die at Ferp!gnan,ending hk msignxlicant reign as he 
had be^n it, amid the sorrowsof adkaStiwtis«toeat( 

His reign was but a halting-place of lustory between those of 
Louis IXd and Philip the Fair, just when the transcbioQ was 
taking place from the last da> s of the middle ages to the modem 
epoch. 

The middle ages had been dominated by four great problems;, 
Ibe first of these had been to detoimine whether there should 
Phuipiv. ^ ^ universal empire exercising tutelage over the 
4 ii9PMlr nations; and if $0, to whom this empire should 
V/Sf* belong, to pope or emperor. The second had been 
the ex^tion to the Bast of that Cathohe unity which 
reigned in the Agam, for more than a century, the 

question had also been de&ted whether the English kmgs wete j 


ifssEsmuft 

to'ptotoffw awl imme riaiftfioiAto aoh of itetitoL 

Atof, fbiallyj bto-'^^rillKlpito'lii^ been leoisfironiing woe andtUsr 
tolhe totctnel Bi^dPaffl^^ the foodail and the 

monarchical pnnciples. Fraitoe had not esoapM nMy of these 
cctofltots ; btttnilip^fe Fdir Win^heulittiAtoeor the’ instrument 
<it k diffieidCtoto^ Whtoh)WhAHirto topluttoibndTto bothimfWrid 
and thtobtottic dtohms^ wnd to 'thb^totMiMiehkl crosadcs ^ who 
was to remove the polmcsl tons frowi theoewtic df Europe, much 
to l 9 ie benefit of the western monatohies, now definitely emanci- 
pated from the feudal yoke and'fimily organised against both the 
€hu<tb and theiwrons. The hou^'had come tor LUurte, the great 
Florentine poet, to curse the man who was to ihsmcmber the 
empire, precipitate the fall of the papacy^nd discipline feudalism. 
Modem in hk practical schamto avid 4 n h» •calculated purpose, 
Phi^ the Fair was sbill more so m his mothod, that of legai 
procure, and m his agedts, the kwyem. W'Mh him . 
the French monardhy tfefinud its wmtMtinnls, aaid httle cirnmcntt 
by little forsook its feudal and eodesiasticsi! toharacter vtMUp 
m order to clothe itself m juridical fwms Bis aggres- 
etve and litigious policy and his ruthless financial 
method were due to those lawyew erf the south and of Normandy 
•who had been nurtured on Roman law m the universities of 
Bdlogna or Montpefiier, had practised chicanery in the provmcfml 
courts, had gradually tortlsl themselves into the grcaA arena of 
politics, ami were now leading the king and filling hk parlement 
It was no longer upon religion or moraYxty, it was upon imperial 
and Roman nghts that these ifhevalms 4 $ fers based the prince s 
omnipotence ; and nothing more clearly marks the new tradition 
winch was beir^ elaborated than the fact that all the great events 
of Phihp the Faii^s reign irere lawsuits 
The nrst of these was with the papacy The famous quarrel 
between the priesthood and the Empire, which hadcWlminated 
at ^Canossa under Gregory VH , m the apotheosn ef 
the Lateran council under Itmoocmt IIL, and again pgtt^ 
mtheiandfthte house of Hobenotaufem under innocent •«»• 

IV, wm reopened iwfh the king cl BVanoel^Bemift^ 

VIK The quarrel began m 19^4 e(bout a question of money. 
In hk bull Cthitts latcos the pope protosted agamst the taxes 
levied upon the Frenrii clergy by Iho king, whom cicpensos were 
ificreasing with hfis conquests. But be had not birifttod ; because 
Philip, between feudal vassak rmned by the 'Crusaides and 
lower classes fleeced by everybody, had ibrewtened to forbid 
the expoftatioh from France of any ercHesRasticai gold and 
silver In 2301 and T302 the arrest ^ Bernard Saissct, bMiqp 
of Pamter^!, by the officers of the kmg, and the citation of this 
deric before the kmg’s tnbunal for the crime of 
revived the conflict and led Boniface to 'sefnd an order to free 
'Saisset, and to put forward a claro to reform the kingdom 
imdcr the threat of excommunication In view of the gravity 
of the occasion Philip made tin unusually extended appeal to 
public opinton by convoking the states*general at Notre-Dame 
in Park (2302) Whatever were their views as to the relations 
between ecclesiastical and secular jurisdiction, the French 
clergy, ruined hy the dues levied by the papal court, ranged 
themselves on the national side with the nobility and the 
htpur^eoiste ; whereupon the king, with a bold stroke far ahead 
of his time, ^ave trt for tat His chancellor, Nogarel, went to 
Anagm to seize the pope and drag hint before a council , but 
Boniface died without confessing himself vanquished As a 
matter of fact the king and his lawyers triumphed, where the 
house (rf Swabia had failed After the death of Boniface the 
splendid fabric of the medieval theocracy gave place to the 
n^ts of Civil society, the humiliation of Avignon, tte dwnaption 
of the great tohism, the \am efforts of the councils for reform, 
and the radiced and heretical solutions of Wydiffe and Huss 
The affair of the Ibrnplan was another leghl process* carried 
out by the sanle Nogmrdt Of course this military religiotis 
order had lost ut&ity and jhstifieatom when the Holy ^pgmpik^ 
Land had been evacuated imd the emoafies were over, pgi^wud 
Thetf great mistake had lam m becoming rich, and me 
rich to e<nttis, through serving as bankers to pwnces, Feawto** 
kings and popes; for great fiNancial powm soon became 
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tliil <llati^di of thef Idvm 
datms and ‘thto cowa^dHo^ of Idt IVM <!lentt»fit V., 

tk> Us desire for iAi &l (<907^ 

4 r«y)( iras a eaamj^ tha dl‘'^e nflMotis 

.mbtttia§*af th«f inquisUo^ m a p^ti^ footrwt^. Thew^/vaa 
a <lnM«t}ic v<9o»i((let0aifes6 about thi&'bnoxpeei^Od r^stilt of 
cruMDdss. A igOMtdl itrMtrary' '^eot of IFempIttrs, ibe 
sequestration of their property, examination under tOrttire, 
4itOlUdfynis^of’procediHt, ei^toriion of inontey from the pope, 
Idle of mnoaent victims', the di^o^eet pi!la|g|:t^ of 

their goods by 'the jwsct action ot the king and* the popet mttih 
vras' ]$e otftootne of thk vaot process of seeufsoizhticn, which 
fonRhadomd the evenm of Vhe rOih and x^h eentnnes. 

External policy had the same ktigiotm eharacten PMHp 
thfe Fair mstiOist^ suits against his natural eMmies, the king 
of EnglandJaad the cotiia of Flanders, fore^ princes 
heading poesessiens withm has kingdom ; and against 
ettwMfdt, the ompmor, whose ancienie provmoe of Ijorrainc and 
kingdom of Arles constantly changed hands lietween 
GeitnMy mid France. Philip begm by mterfering in the 
afiairs of Sicily and Aragon, his father's mheritanoe , after 
which, on the ^teitt ef « quarrel ’betweeii French and English 
sailora, ha'set up>l»s oaetoitiary psrooediiio : a citation of the ki!^ 

Bnglaad before the pmlement of Paris, and tn case of delauu 
a decree of forfoitxire ; die whole followed execution-**tliat 
IS to say by the unimportant war of *2^5 A truce arranged 
by Pomfaiee ¥111 restomd Guienne to Mward I., gave him 
the hand Philip's smter for himself and that of the king's 
dsw^htor lor his son <1098). 

A etdl more lei^gthy and unfortemate maat was the attempt 
of Philip the Fair and his successors to inoorporate she Flemi^ 
fief Idle ’the English one (1300-1306), thus coming 
Mrlmd oonfl»ct wAh jwoud and turbutent repuWics 
PiMndpm, eompioeed of wool and doth merchants, weavers, 
fuHtra and powerful eotmts Guy de Dampierre, 
count of hCamctr, ^who had hecame count of Fkuiders on the 
death of his mother Masgaret H. m i9i7^*Hin ambitious, greedy 
and avatmous man— was arrested at the Louvre on account 
of his attempt to marry thm dau^ter to Edward I 's ddeat s<m 
without the oonsetit ol has fisuserain Philip Released alter two 
years, he Bided ^efiniU^withlthe kmg^f Englami when the latter 
was m arms against Philip ; and homg only wealdy supported 
by Edward, he was betrayed by the nobles who lavcMired France, 
aad‘foroed to ytold 1^ not omly his porsosud Mberty but the whole 
of Flanders (1300)* IPhe Flemings^ however, snxhi wearymg of 
the oppeessTVe adminntrationmf the French governor, faicques 
de ORttIkm, and the reomdesoenoe of patirician dommtion, 
rose and cverwIiektiBd the FbenCh chivalty at Courtmi (? 302)— 
a prekido to the cswnng disasters of the Hundred Yean»' War 
Phdtp's doable revenge, on sea at Zrenkzee and on land at 
MonsH5n-P6wae'(r3b4)i)6d to the signing of a treaty at Ath»-sur- 
Orge (T30S) 

The efforts of Philip the Fair to expand the Ikwlts of his 
kingdom on the eaatem ^ border were more fortunate His 
BMMtem niamage had gairied him Cbampagne ; and he aftetv 
poiioy^ waffds extelld^ has mjduence ever Franche Comt6, 
Ptaiptim Bar and the biidie^iuics of Lorraine, acquiring also 
wn Viviers send the Hfipo^t town of Lyews— all thw 
lessbyforcedfarnmihaittby theoxpenditjuieofmonty. Disdam- 
mg the lilussry dream of thO ntipetiid crown, stfll cherished 
by his legal 4udVi0irs, he pushed §mmied towards that fluctuating 
eastern fwmtier, the line of leaat resiRfance, which would have 
yielded to him had it nut been for ube unfortuimte mtemitrtion 
of the Huaidved Veom' War. 

His throe aons^ LOuis X , Philip V. the TWH, and Charles IV , 
cotrtiriued his woifc. They mcreaseditihe power of the monarchy 
rb9t6at P^MheaUy by foscroying the feudal reaction caicJt^ 
ptPtiMip m r3i4 by the tyiaJinicai oondtict of the junsts, Ifte 
m* Mr Bngjaersandt de Mangny , and by the increasing flnamcial 
<ws- eidtottoeiis ef their father; and < they also— notaWy 

. 3Phi%> V.,oiiB;t)f ihemoet hard-workinj; of the Capets— 

incmsmlot on the adnihifetcntive side by specializing the servuJSes 


kt df llrwriite, whichbrere acpairalfod item the 

council tJiiaer these i^feHadrtg kings the pi*ogim of 
royal ^er wal oifly the m >re Itrifcing.' With them the senior 
mafo'lme of the hothe of Capet beoarrie ektinct * 

Butmg three centuries and a hMf they had effocted g#pat 
things: they had founded u kingdom, a royal fdmily and civil 
mstHtutfons. The kiW subject to Hugh Capet m 
987, barely representing two of the modern departments ?'***J|? 
of FVance, m 132I1 covered a space equal to fifty'^nine camu. 
of them. The ^kieal imity 6f the kingdom was only 
fot^fored oy the existence (rf four large isolated fiefs : Flanders 
on the north, Brittany 6 ft the west, Burgundy on the east and 
Guienne on the eouth. The capital, which for long had been 
movable, was now estabhshed in the Louvre at Pans, fortified 
by Philip Augustus Like the fiefs, feudal institutions at large 
had been shattered The Roman traditiort which made the 
will of the sovereign law, gradually propagated by the teaching 
of Roman law-*the kw of servitude, not of liberty*— and already 
proclaimed by the jurist Philippe de Beaumanoir as superior 
to the customs, had Ixen of immense support to the interest of 
the state and the views of the monarchs ; and finally the Capets, 
so‘humble of origin, had created orgSm erf general administration 
common to all m order to effect an administrative centralization. 
In then* grand council and *their domains they would have none 
but silent, servile and well-discipAined agents. The royal 
exchequer, which was being painfully elaborated m the ckambre 
des comfus, and the treasury of the crown lands at the Louvre, 
together barely sufficed to meet the expenses of thw more compli- 
cated and costly machinery The uniform justice exercised by 
the pariement spread gradually over the whdte kingdom by 
means of cas royam (royal suits), and at the same time the royal 
coinage became oiillgatory A^mst tins exaltation of their 
power two adversaries might have been formidable ; but one, 
the Church, was a captive in Babylon, and the second, the 
people, was deprived erf the conumnial liberties whidi it had 
abided, or humbly effaced 'itself m the •states-general behmd the 
declared wAl of ^e kmg This wcfl-cstablished audfiority was 
also supported by the revered meiwoiy of Monseigneur Samt 
Louis ; and it is this prestige, the sWenglfti orf tins ideahsuperior 
to all oliher, ffiat expfoms how She ro3i^ prerogative came to 
survive the mustakes and misfortunes of Hundred Years* 
War. 

On the extmciion of the direct line of the Capets the crown 
passed to a younger branch, that of the VaH^s Its seven 
representatives (r3«8-JX49fl) were on the whole very 
mfenor to the Capets, and, with the exception 
Qiarles V. and iMis XI , possessed neither their va/ais. 
political sense nor even their good common sense; 
they cost France the loss of her great advantage over all other 
Qountries, I>unng this century and a half France passed through 
two veiy severe crises ; under the first five Valois the Hundred 
Years' War imperilled the kingdom's independence , and under 
Louis XI the struggle against the house of Burgundy endangered 
the terrttonal unity of the monarchy that had been established 
with such pams upon the rums of feudahsm. 

Charles the Fair having died and left only a daughter, the 
nation's rights, so kmg in abeyance, were once more regained. 
An assembly of peers and barons, relymg on two 
precedents under Philip V and Charles IV , doclar^ {1329^^* 
that '^ne woman, nor therefore her son, could in /jio)! 
accordance with custom succeed to the monarchy of 
FVance." 'Fhis dofmvte decision, to which the name of the Salic 
law was^iven much later, set aside Edward HI., king of England, 
grandson of Biiltp 'the Fair, nephew of tim late kings and son of 
tlficir sisber Isabri Instead st gave the crown to feudal 
chief, the hard asid coarse Philips VI of Valois, nephew of Philip 
the X^air. This at once provoked war between the two montrcbies, 
English and French, which, including periods of truce, lasted 
for a hundred and sixteen years Of active warfare there were 
two penods, both disastrous to begin with, but ending favourably : 
one lasted from 1337 to 1378 and the other from 1413 to 1453, 
thBty->three years ^ distress and folly coming m between. 
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However^ the Hundred Yean* War was not mainly caused 
by the pretensions of Edward HI, to tbe throne of the Capets ; 

since after having long hesitated to do homage to 
Ummdrwd Philip VL for his possessions in Guienne, Edward at 
Feeri' last brought himseu to it— though certainly only after 
lengthy negotiations^ and even threats of war in 1331, 
It is true that six years later be renounced his homage and again 
claimed the French inheritance , but this was on the ground 
of personal grievances, and for economic and political reasons. 
There was a natural rivalry between Edward III. and Philip VI , 
both of them young, fond of the life of chivaliy, festal munifi- 
cence, and the “belles apertises d’armes.’* This nvaliy was 
aggravated by the enmity between Philip VL and Rol^rt of 
Aitois, his brother-in-law, who, after having warmly supported 
the disinheriting of Edward III , had been convicted of deceit 
in a question of succession, liad revenged himself on Philip by 
burni^ his waxen effigy, and had been welcomed with open 
arms at Edward’s court. Philip VL had taken reprisals against 
him m 1336 by making his parlement declare the forfeiture of 
Edward’s lands and castles m Guienne ; but the Hundred Years’ 
War, at first simply a feudal quarrel between vassal and suzerain, 
soon became a great nationd conflict, m consequence of what 
was occurring m Flanders. 

The commune) of Flanders, rich, hard working, jealous of 
their liberties, had always been restive under the authority of 
their counts and the influence of their suzerain, the king of 
Prance. The affair at Cassel, where Philip VL had avenged 
the injuries done by the people of Bruges m 1325 to their 
count, Louis of Nevers, had also compromised English 
interests To attack the English through their colonies, Guienne 
and Flanders, was to injure them m their most vital interests 
— cloth and claret, for England sold her wool to Bruges in 
order to pay Bordeaux for her wine. Edward IIL liad replied 
by forbiddmg the exportation of English wool, and by threaten- 
ing the great industrial cities of Finders with the transference 
to England of the cloth manufacture — ^an excellent means of 
sturrinff them up agamst the French, as without wool they could 
do noting. Workless, and m desperation, they threw themselves 
on Edward’s mercy, bv the advice of a rich citizen of Ghent, 
Jacob van Artevelde (qv), and their last scruples of loyalty 
gave way when Edward decided to follow the counsels of Robert 
of Artois and of Artevelde, and to claim the crown of France. 

The war bqgan, like every feudal war of that day, with a 
solemn defiance, and it was soon characterized by terrible 
disasters. The destruction of the finest French 
^®** surprised in the port of 
Siuyt* Sluys, closed the sea to the king of PVance ; the 
struggle was continued on land, but with little result 
Flanders tired of it, but fortunately for Edward III. Brittany 
now took fire, through a quarrel of succession, analogous to tlmt 
in France, between Charles of Blois (who had married the 
daughter of the late duke and was a nephew of Philip VI , by 
whom he was supported) and John of Montfort, brother of the 
old duke, who naturally asked assistance from the king of 
England. But here, too, nothing important was accomplished ; 


the capture of John of Montfort at Nantes deprived Edward of 
Brittany at the very moment when he finely lost Flanders 
by the death of Artevelde, who was killed by the people of Ghent 
m 1345. Under the influence of Godefroi d’Harcourt, whom 
Philip vI. had wished to destroy on account of his ambitions 
with regard to the duchy of Normandy, Edward IIL now 
invaded central France, ravaged Normandy, getting as near 
to Paris as Saint-Germam , ana profiting by Philip VI.’s hesita- 
tion and delay, he reached the north with his spoils by dint of 
forced marches. Having been pursued and encountered at 
^ Cr6cy, Edward gained a complete victory there on the 
36th of April 1346. The seizure of Calais m 1347, 
CnkweM^deBpite heroic resistance, gave the Enghsh a port 
they could always find entry into France, just 
^ when the queen of England had beaten David of 


tS^tland, the ally of France, at Neville’s Cross, and when 
^jOligrles of Blois, made prisoner m his turn, was held captive 


m London. The Blade Death pjit the finishing toudi to the 
militaiy disasters and finanew upheavals of this unlucky 
reign ; though before his death m 1350 Philip VL was fortunate 
enough to augment his territorial acquisitions by the purchase 
of the rich port of MontoeUier, as well as by that of IHmphm6, 
which extended to the Alpine frontier^ and was to become the 
appanage of the eldest son of the kii^ of France (see Dauphin^ 
and Dauphin). 

Philip VI.’s successor was his son John the Good— or rather, 
the stupid and the spendthrift. Thu noble monarch was un« 
speakably brutal (as witness the murders, simply on 
suspicion, of the constable Raoul dc Brienne, count 
of £u, and of the count of Harcourt) and incredibly asso), 
extravagant. His need of money led him to debase 
the currency eighty-one times tetween 1350 and 1355. And 
this* money, so necessary for the prosecution of the war with 
England, which had been interrupted for a year, thanks to the 
pope’s intervention, was lavished by him upon his favourite, 
Charles of La Cerda. The latter was murdered m 1354 by 
order of Charles of Navarre, the king’s son-in-law, who also 
prevented the levying of the taxes voted by the states m 1355 
with the object of replenishing the treasury The Black Prince 
took this opportunity to ravage the southern provinces, and 
then marched to jom the duke of Lancaster and Charles of 
Navarre m Normandy John the Good managed gm * t 
to bring the English army to bay at Maupertuis, 
not far from Poitiers , but the battle was conducted 
with such a want of intelligence on hu part that the French 
army was overwhelmed, though very superior m numbers, and 
Kmg John was made prisoner, after a determmed resistance, 
on &e zpth of September Z356. 

The disaster at Poitiers edmost led to the establishment m 
France of mstitutions analogous to those which England owed 
to Bouvmes. The king a prisoner, the dauphm dis- 
credited and deserted, and the nobility decimated, 
the people — that is to say, the states-general— could 
raise their voice Philip tbe Fair had never regarded 
the states-general as a financial institution, but merely as a 
moral support Now, however, in order to obtam substantial 
lielp from taxes mstead of mere driblets, the Valois needed a 
stronger lever than cunning or force. War against the English 
assured them tlie support of the nation. Exactions, debasement 
of the currency and extortionate taxation were rumpus palliatives, 
and msufiicient to supply a treasury which the revenue from 
crown lands and various rights taken from the nobles could 
not fill even in tunes of peace. By the Z4th century the motto 
“ N'tmpose gm ne veut ” (1 e, no taxation without consent) was 
as firmly established m France as m England. After Cr 4 cy 
Philip VL called tlie states together regul^ly, that he might 
obtam subsidies from them, as an assistance, an “ aid ” which 
subjects could not refuse their suzeram. In return for this 
favour, which the king could not claim as a right, the slates, 
feeling their power, tegan to bargam, and at the session uf 
November Z355 demanded the participation of all classes in the 
tax voted, and obtamed guarantees both for its levy and the use 
to be made of it. A similar situation m England had given 
birth to political liberty ; but in France the great crisis of the 
early Z5U1 century stifled it. It was with this money that John 
the Good got himself beaten and taken prisoner at Poitiers. 
Once more the states-general had to be convoked. Confronted 
by a pale weakly boy like the dauphm Charles and the remnants 
of a discredited council, the situation of the states was stronger 
than ever. Predominant m mfluence were the deputies 
from the towns, and above all the citizens of the cogeiitf 
capital, led by Robert le Cbq, bishop of Laon, and bubm 
fetienne Marcel, provost of tbe mer^ants of Pans, 

Having no cause for confidence m the royal administration, 
the states refused to treat with the dauphin’s councillors, and 
proposed to take him under their own tutelage. He himself 
hesitated whether to sacrifice the royal authority, or el^e, 
without resources or support, to resist an assembly backed by 
pubhc opmion. He decided for resistance. Under pretext of 
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S ave news received from his father, and of an interview at 
etz with bts uncle, the emperor Cities IV , be begged the 
states to adjourn till the 3rd of November 1356. This was a 
political coup and when the time had expired he attempted 
a financial coup d'itai by debasing the currency. An uprising 
obliged him to call the states-gene^ together ag^ in February 
1357, when they transformed themselves mto a deliberative, 
mdependent and permanent assembly by means of the Grande 
Ordonnance, 

In order to make this great French charter really effective 
resistance to the royal authority should have been collective, 
national and even popular, as in the case of the charters 
Ormade of 1215 and 1258 m England But the lay and ecclesi- 
Ordeam astical feudal lords contmued to show themselves 
^ m France, as everywhere else except across the Straits 
* of Dover, a cause of division and oppression. More- 
over, the states were never really general; those of the Langue 
d’oc and the Langue d’oil sometimes acted together , but there 
was never a common understanding between them and always 
two Frances within the kingdom Besides, they only represented 
the three classes who alone had any social standing at that 
penod : the nobles, the clergy, and the burgesses of important 
towns £tienne Marcel himself protested against councillors 
de petti itat** Again, the states, mtermittently convoked 
according to the king’s good pleasure, exercised neither periodical 
rights nor effective control, but fulfilled a duty which was soon 
felt as onerous. Indifference and satiety spread spieedily ; the 
bourgeoisie forsook the reformers directly they had recourse 
to violence (February 1358), and the Parisians became hostile 
when Etienne Marcel complicated his revolutionary work by 
intrigues with Navarre, releasing from prison tl'e grandson of 
Louis X , the Headstrong, an ambitious, fine-spoken courter of 
popularity, covetous of Sic royal crown. The dauphm’s flight 
from Pans excited a wild outburst of monarchist loyalty and 
anger against the capital among the nobility and in die states- 
general of Compi^gne Marcel, like the dauphm, was not a man 
to turn back But neither the support of the peasant insurgents 
— the ^‘Jacques” — who were annihilated m the market of 
Meaux, nor a last but unheeded appeal to the large towns, nor 
yet the uncertain support of Charles the Bad, to whom Marcel 
in despair proposed to deliver up Pans, saved him from being 
put to death by the royalist party of Pans on the 3xst of July 

1358 . 

Isolated as he was, Etienne Marcd had been unable either to 
seize the government or to create a fresh one. In the reaction 
which followed his downfall royalty mhented the financial 
administration which the states had set up to check extravagance. 
The “ Hus ” and the supenntendents, mstead of being delegates 
of the states, became royal functionanes like the batUts and the 
provosts; imposts, hearth-money (fauage), salt-tax (gabdle), 
sale-dues {drotis de venie), voted for &e war, were levied during 
the whole of Charles V.’s reign and added to his personal revenue. 
The opportunity of founding political liberty upon the vote and 
the control of taxation, and of organizing the administration 
of the kingdom so as to ensure that the entire military and 
financial resources shotdd be always available, was gone beyond 
recall. 

Re-establishing the ro3ral authority in Paris was not enough , 
an end had to be put to the war with England and Navarre, and 
this was effected by the treaty of Britigny (1360). 
iniayai ceded Poitou, Samtonge, Agcnais, Pir^ord 

BidStay. and Limousin to Edward III., and was offered his 
liberty for a ransom of three miUion gold crowns , 
but, unable to pay that enormous sum, he returned to his 
agrmble captivity in London, where he died in 1364. 

Yet through the obstinacy and selfishness of John tl^e Good, 
France, in stress of suffent^, was gradually realizing herself 
More strongly than her king riie felt the shame of 
defeat. Local or mimicipal patriotism waxed among 
tiddH peasants and townsfolk, and combined with hatred 
of the English to devribp national sentiment Migny 
of the conquered repeated that proud, sad answer of the men 


of Rochelle to the English ; We will acknowledge you with 
our lips ; but with our hearts, never 1 ” 

The peace of Br^tigny brought no repose to the kingdom 
War having become a congenial and very lucrative industry, 
its cessation caused want of work, with the e\il8 
that entails. For ten years the remnants of the armies ••Qrmad§t 
of England, Navarre and Brittany— the '' Grandes Com- 
Compagnies,” as they were called— ravaged the 
country ; although Charles V., ** duremeni subitl ei sage/^ 
succeeded m getting nd of them, tlianks to du Guesclm, one of 
their chiefs, who led them to any place where fighting was going 
on— to Brittany, Alsace, Spam. Charles also had all towns 
and laige vdla^s fortified , and being a man of affairs he set 
about undoing the effect of the treaty of Bretigny by alliances 
with Flanders, whose heuess he married to his brother Philip, 
duke of Burgundy ; with Henry, king of Castile, and Ferdinand 
of Portugal, who possessed fine navies , and, finally, with the 
emperor cWles IV. Fman^ml and military preparations 
were made no less seriously when the harsh administration 
of the Black Pnnee, to whom Edward 111 . had given Cuienne 
in fief, provoked the nobles of Gascony to complam to Charles V 
Cited before the court of Pans, the Black Prince refused to 
attend, and war broke out m Gascony, Poitou and Normandy, 
but with fresh tactics (1369). Whilst the English adhered to 
the system of wide circuits, under Chandos or Robert Knolles, 
Charles V. limited himself to defending the towns and exhausting 
the enemy without taking dangerous risks. Thanks to the 
prudent constable du Guesclm, sitting quietly at home he re- 
conquered bit by bit what his predecessors Imd lost upon the 
battlefield, helm on head and sword in hand , and when he 
died m 1380, after the decease of both Edward III and the 
Black Pnnoe, the only possessions of England m a liberated 
but rumed France were Bayonne, Bordeaux, Brest, Cherbourg 
and Calais. 

The death of Charles V. and dynastic revolutions in England 
stopped the war for thirty-five years. Then began an era of 
mtemal disorder and misery. The men of that 
penod, coarse, violent and simple-mmded, with few 
political ideas, loved brutal and noisy pleasures — lojx 
witness the mcredible festivities at the mamage of 
Charles VI , and the assassinations of the constable de Clisson, 
the duke of Orleans and John the Fearless It would have 
needed an energetic hand to hold these passions in check , and 
Charles VL was a gent]e-natured child, twelve years of age, 
who attained his majority only to fall mto a second childhood. 
Thence arose a question which remained without reply during 
the whole of his reign. Who should have possession of the 
royal person, and, consequently, of the royal power ? 

Should It be the uncles of the king, or his followers umd§Bamd 
Clisson and Bureau de la Riviire, whom the nobles tbBMmr» 
called m mockery the Marmousets ? His uncles first ®^“**^** 
sensed the government, each with a view to his own particular 
mterests, which were by no means those of the kmgdom at 
large Ihe duke of Anjou emptied the treasury m conquering 
the kuiffdom of Naples, at the call of Queen Joanna of Sicily 
The duxe of Berry seized upon Languedoc and the wme-tox . 
The duke of Burgundy, heir through his wife to the coimtship 
0! Flanders, wanted to crush the democratic risings among the 
Flemmgs. Each of them needed money, but Qiarles V., pricked 
by conscience on his death-bed, forbade the levying of the 
hearth-tax (1380). His brother’s attempt to re-establish it set 
Pansinrevolt The Afaito/iiw of Pans found imitators 
in other great towns ; and m Auvergne and Vivaraisyj^^|j^^ 
the Tuchtns renewed the Jacquene. Revolutionary 
attempts between 7380 and 1385 to abolish all taxes 
were echoed m England, Florence and Flanders. These isolated 
rebeUions, however, were crushed by the ever-ready coalition 
of royal and feudid forces at Roosebeke (1382). Taxes and 
suteimes were maintained and the hearth-money re-established 

Ihe death of the duke of Anjou at Ban (1384) 8 ^"^ 
ponderant influence to Phihp the Bold, duke of Bur^ndy, who 
increased the large and fruitless expenses of his Burgundian 
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ptfficf to surh a point tint on the rcfhm of a last oalMEttNlate 
expedition into Gelderland Clutrlet W., adm had tieea made 
by him to aiarry IsaWl' of Batmrui, took the gwiem* 
ment from Ins tiwelee on the 3rd a# llajr >1^, and 
w MarnMtHls. But this jmwig kii^, agad 

oniy twenty, very awteh in teve with ks ymaan wife 
and excessively fond of pKanure', soon wrecked the delicate 
poise of his mentsd htcultlM hr the festivities cd the 1 N«^ Sant- 
Pan) , and a violent attack of Piene de Craon on the ccntitaMe 
de Clisson having' led to an ewpeAtkm agasast las aecom^dke, 
the dnke of Brittany, (Tiarks was nieed by insanity on ffce 
road The Mamtmsrts were deposed, the king’s brother, the 
duke of (Means, set ande, and the old condition of t&tka began 
iqpim (139*) 

TTie stitHi^ was now between the two tmuiches of the nyal 
fam%, the (kkaont and the Btttgundian, betwewi the asawo- 
cratic sonto and the democratic north ; while the 
^position of Richard IT of Bngland in favenr of 
ib» Ar‘ Henry of Lancaster permitted •fhan to vary eivik war 
nasnset by 'war against the foreigner. Phdfp the Bold, duke 
of Bonmndy, the kite's uneie, had eertain advaatages 
over ms rival Ixmis « Orleans, fharkn VI ’ahrothsc 
s upen o rity in age, relatiom with the LaMcastnans 
and with Germany, and temtona! wtaltb and power, llhe two 
adversaries had each the same srheme of govcnmumt ■ eaah 
wanted to tkke charge of Charfos VI , who ran aMwinittcntly 
insane, and to exchtde his mod from the pUlege of tine n^al 
excheqoer ; but tins nvairy of desires’ tnonght 'tnem iMo oppest- 
tmn on all the great qaes t io n s of the day^m war with Ragland, 
the Great Schism and the impenayi efoetion The struggle 
became acute when John the Restless of Dnmndy siKtceoded 
his fother in 1404 up to this time the queen, Babel'of Bavana, 
had been held bt a kM of de p endency uj^n ndhp of luigundy, 
who had brought about her marriage , but less eager for'lttniicitae 
'than for money, Cmce pethicid qoestione- were amateRigiMe to 
her and' her situation was a preeamtis one, •she suddenly bseame 
faaroiuablo to die ddke of Orieans Whether duo to paasiaa 
«r oaprice ths cost die duke his Hfe, for John tlie Fearlem 
had him assassinated m <407, and thus let loose agakisc one 
another dtC Borgnrtdians and die Araiagnaes, soaked beeaasc 
the son of the murdered dnke was die sm-mwawef die eomM of 
Annagn8e(seeAintAenAr) Despite ^attempts at raconeiliatieti 
the cOUn^ was dividea mto two parties Pans, widi her 
tradesmen— <he batchers in particuwr-tand her anhwmty, 
pbrpni an important part in this quarrd ; for to he maeter of 
Fam was to tie master of the kmg. tn 1413. the dutae of Bur- 
gundy gained the upper hand there, partly owaig to thenffing 
of thw CtMUms, le tfie botchers led the dbrnier Sknen 
Cfchedte, patdy to the hostd^ of theuidversity totho Angaon 
pope 4Uid partfo to the Parisian bouigeo^e 
Amid thisreW of terror and Of revolt the unfoersify, the eHfy 
moral and mt^OctuaT force, taMiig die jdace of 'foe impetimt 
states-genend'and Of a payment earefolty restrieMd to 
smirtfTrr die Jumdaiy sphere, vahily tned to HMstahliBh a fbm 
anew monaschica] system by means of thothtfsa w wa as Cafo- 
ikiennty but this had no efieet, the* government beiOg 
nowatdtemercyof the mol>,tfteffiMtves at dm mercy 
of isMaapablohot^heEded leaders. The straggle ended in becoming 
one betamen factions of tbrntownsmeni, led Kspeetively by the 
Med&r Cbnsse and by Jean CkboOhe. The fawner 'i w aw fo elmed 
John the Reariess, who fled from Thns ; and the ArimgMMs, 
nsnoatesaig on his exit, stfostiWted white terror 'far red ttrsor, 
from ahe nth of ISboembcr 1413 10 the aSih of Jtdy 14014. The 
bute h ers ’ ofg w i fe at fe n was sempmsse# and aB hope of refoetn 
lost Such ceunders aBowed Aniy V. of England to ’tnbe foe 
ofiensfve again. 

The Annagtmcs were ih ossseMion of Paou end the king 
when Henry V. crushed them at Aginoeart on foe s^ of 
October 1415 Ic was as at Crfiy and Pbiiini; 
^ the BVorteh (ravdvy, afoueMmed to mertr playmg at 
batde in the tourneys, no ioc^i^ knew how to ligtat. Cmles 
of Orleans being a capti v o and his father-mdaw, foe ewsti of 
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Jucmgima, hagfa^ tmpopnba:, Jdm the Readessr hithaito 
pradimy nen^ rowatccedPanstiansial seonef fid cnmgti ob 
th» nviaadoik of diB>«itamo.PaniM for Clew. 

Swum farm latwfctw s m . Homy V. had oeaupied the whole 
of Ifannaady ami dsstngmd In two jicans the work of Philip 
AMfonaus. llmduhBefAilgisndgrrlieliiigaisiiiaapabk 
of eamsag to an undMatasidiHg wath dm masterful*" ****^ 
Biiglidiaun at of resetn^ hisa tmaadedi triad 
effect a reconciliation with the Armagnacs, who had 
whh then tte Inr to the forane^ foe dani^ Gharloa ; but his 
assossiaatioo at Montettau in s4gii9«Barly eaiisodi theidestcuctioa 
of the kingdom, the whole Biutgundian party gwag ever to the 
side of tte Engiith. By foe tctaty of Ikojres (1400) the son 
of John foe Fearlees, Phdi|r foe Giidd, m order to avenge bis 
fat^ seoDgmad Hsi^ V. (now named to Catberme, ’ihsakb 
VVb daq^^) a htar to foe’Uiown of France, to the detriment 
of the daiiphiR (^nrlek, who was disuvowed ty h» mother and 
cahlsd m. dentum “ the loifdisent dauphm of Viennoie ” When 
Henry V. and CInfon Yl. foed » 1422, Henry VL— son of 
Hcaty V andCefoenneH-rawspimdliiiafidatPanskuiigof Pranoe 
oad of Bnghmd, wsih th» comsuitrenee of Philip the Good, duke 
of Buqjnmdy llnis iti S428 the English oeoupied all eastern 
and nortbem Brnacc, as far as dm Jbove , while the two most 
impoetaat itml ue w wsa of dm tune, the parlomcnt and the 
uanwmiy of Pwis, had ackitowki%ed the English king. 

But foe cause of greatest wieakacss to foe Ereoeh party was 
sfol Charks VIL Ininself, foe kuig of BowBes This youth of 
namteen, tise lUHimened son of a madman and of a 
Baamrian of loose maralsy was a qnnbol of 
tnnnrous and rnktrustiul The ch&tcaux of dm/^a/t, 
Lome,, whese be led a resdeas and snorvatuig (eastenoo, 
held an atmosphese littfo faarouraUe to etifousiasBa and energy 
Aker hw vietorws at C^smuit (1423) and Venmud (1424), the 
dokei of Bedfntd, anMiatcd mgent of foe Im^dom, had given 
Ctaades VIL four yuns’ respite) seed foew hsid been occupied 
m vmlesit intrigues faetwenn the oonstable de SmboiiKint > and 
foe site da k ItdmoMln, foe 3Kwisg; kmg’t favonrites, and solely 
dcslMas of enndiing tfatraaelves at ks expanse. The king, 
melauctaaiy apectadc as he was,8«enmd indeed ta suit that tragic 
beta' whim Orleans the kst hdlwark of the soufo, was besieged 
by the earl of Salabusy, now rousod foom uactivity (1428) 
Be had imdmr taste nor capaciD' kke Phfop VI. or Jc^ foe 
Good for undertaking “ belles apertises d’armes ” , but than 
a fade of chivehy cosebmed wsIh a tempeiiiang pduy had 
not been, pavticuktfy uaseacenfnl in the casa of hu jpandfafoer 
Obades V. 

Poneiful aid now cane fradn an unCKpected quarter. The 
wwe had hatsiloog and orud^*ndeadi.sucee»isne year natunUy 
nenawed fating sBaumt tin SsigUih. Tha dasrugR 
daiM'folk^iatu^ infieMsts the fautiryet aafeaent 
g uw a wu neBt of Badfsrd^ di^lhst at the uuqiutous 
tvsaxy'of Tnsyea, tin SMNiBiitiDBt loyalty of maiqi of foe^wamore, 
the itffldMfparscfititiiBiit itiahy'nattilfoeAlaiRCIiartiBr towards 
“ Thme SkaaKW * and tha " gnat mseny thaa there wae in the 
kangdmn at Wmtee " p alii tmse stedden^ bteane umaraater in 
the peraam at Joak si Ara,. • ^udg pcaeait of fikiiutiaay in 
Lorraine Determmed m her faith and proud in her meedtooss, 
B «p|SDaniDmtD tiwitmud'soiuiatis of thoi'nilltaey kadws, to 
tim nUanstedi dtiajw «! titW'Cowtmni) to tiio scrupks) of foe 
oeperts and foe* qaanriliiigi of Iha fontoni) she quoted her 
wmeas," wka befo. tiaei sai^ ccMnniiMipnad her to raise foe 
aiege ef Odaane>asd to ’conakst; itbei aihtk dauphia to Hei l tt s , 
tbm to Im cnmwmh HfoMbhiiiftifaJlytaniadoisttobeWiser 
tiuHO thanr WMdak , lit tw» iw en fos si wm May to July XM, 
she had fiued OtiaMiS) dkairayedifoeipKstife ef foe.Eq^h 
aonay to PMay, asid dihiHtifi’foP doahtug, and .{leaHvc mng 
agBfi^t his vnU tti be erdw ns d to Vstms. All this producedi a 
mamnloua irandsiots ef political feeling forcH|gl>eut France, 
Ghaties ViL now hatofoMe keonteatahv “ hue to WhMrfoe 
kuigdott) of Fkaame might ito beleag^” Afitjer Seuns toan’s 
first thou^ was fer PariS) endito ackovo ther.fiiiaJ ovenhrow 
* Bad to BUhnand : aftenwfriiiArfoieivdifoetoBnttaay (gvi). 
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of the fingUsh ; wiHt Cborki VSBi wat elmdy lighing fev the 
ea^ bfe of Touxainey and teenrriiig to that pcHtiiy od tmeeiiahich 
was so niged Ins coumndlocs^ and 90 ^maAy imtating 

to the dear-si^ltted Joaa of Arc. A cbsdk before Pew afiOvcied 
the jealousy of La Tt^moiHe to waste tbe heroine for eight months 
on operations of secondary importance^ until the day when she 
was captured by the Butgundians under tbe walk of Compitgne, 
and sold by them to tbe English The latter incontinently 
prosecuted her as a heretic ; they had^ indeed, a great interest 
m seeing her condemned by the Church, whi^ would render 
her conquests sacrilegious After a sraadaloccs four months* 
duel between this simple ninooent girl and a tnbunai of crafty 
malevolent ecclesiastics and doctors of the university of Pam, 
Joan was burned alive m the old market-place of Houen, on the 
goth oi May 1431 (see ]om ov Aac). 

On Charles Vll ’s part this meant oblivion and silence untd 
the day when m 1450, more for Its own sake than for hers, he 
caused her memory to be rehabilitated ; but Joan had given the 
country new hie and hnart Prenn 1431 to 2454 the sliuggle 
against the En^isb went ea onetgetually ; and the king, 
relieved in 1433 of hs evil genius, Lsl Trlmoille, then became 
a man once more, phepng a kingly paort under the guidance of 
Domois, Richemont, La Hire and Samtraillcs, leaders of worth 
on the field of battle Moreoiirsr, the Enghah temtmy^ agreat 
tnangie, with the Channel for base and Pans for apcfc, wae not 
a really solid posUtum. YOt tbe waor seamed ntermraable » 
until at last Philqi of Burgundy, for long emhaiinrassed by his 
Englkdi albaBDce, deodded m t4^ to bmtno reconciled with 
Cbartes VII 'Ihis was mi eonaequence of the dcEsth of hs siister, 
who had been rnaened to Bedford^aaid theraetuen of his farotber*> 
m-hiw Rvdbemxint into Idhe FfOnA kosg^s favour* The tceaty 
of Anras, wbieli made hun a soriaoeiga prince for Ide, though 
harsh, at all ovenOs gave a nnked EDanae the opportunity of 
expelling the English from the east, and allowed the kmg to 
re-enter Pans m 1436 Prom 2436 to 14391 there was a tei&le 
repetition of what happened after the Peace of Br^t^piy , 
famue, pestilence, coctottioas and, kstec, the aristocratic revdt 
of the IVaguone, completed the ram oi the country. But tlianks 
to the permoneat tax of die tadie durmg tbe tone oif truce 
Charles VII. was aide to> efieot the gneatt military reform o£ the 
Compognies d’Ordunuanoe, of the Ptancs-'Affcbm^ and of the 
artillery of the boaduxs Bumaii. Jbram this time forward the 
English ruined, demotoliaed and weakened both by the death 
of the ^ke of Bedford and tbe bqpimings of the Woes of the 
Rosos, continued to lose tarfitsiy on every recuroence of confUct 
Nornamdy was lost to tfaem at Formigay (1450), and Guienne, 
ikiglisb smoe the lath oeOtory, at Caatonon (2453). They kept 
otdy Cabus ,* and now it wot tibietr tutu to & madttiap, 
Memy VL^fotkidg 

France iseoed frooi the Hundred Yeara’ War viotorausy 
but ticribly ruinsd and dopopidated It is true Ihe had de- 
foifedy freed her territory from the stranger, and 
ttonittdi the axnEOwa hi defeat and the nienaee of 
rOfmiao dwtuption had fortified her national sohdarsty, and 
^ defined her patnotism, still involved m and not yet 
duaecaatBA fmm loyalty to the monaitky. A happy 
wwokoning, aidmigk it went Iod far m estaUhahing 
twyalifoBohmomi; i^avictaoyhmjiaon^ete|,»tfaatWciie^ 
att the forces, of rasdiaaca* The liaOioiq worn out by the long 
dbonteis aomtoqdcnt on ^ captivity of Kmg fubn and the 
maanity ctf Charles VI, abaadonod itMtf to die ptys of peocoj 
Frefon^ thr aoUd adhaotaM ofi oodedy life to foh c n tt a bi c 
liberty, «t aoqpueaaad in the aMkatsadi of 2439y when dm Statch 
CQMmnted to fiaxatioh for the aippdtt of a pennanetaW anay 
without any patiodioal reaeiwal of tbeir aatbovinstioa No 
doubt by the piubittinen to ihwjr the amaliest tatlk the feudal 
lorda eecopdd direct tanatiim; but tom dm day when to 
pritilegod dasto eekfiihly ntoned rtbe taxang ;of the thhd.etote, 
provided tot toy tomselvea wtm ei&eitipt, toy opened the 
door to monorehifi abaohatisnL Tha principle of antoemoy 
ttiuiuipimd overy where to ’ranmaate 'of local or provmeipl 

auto^^ in to ephme of induetiy'^n.tot of ^adinbutratioa j 


while to gild syvtem kecame mudi more rigid A loyal bunmau*' 
ciacy, far more powerful than the phantom administratiaa of 
Bourgee or of Fohiers, gradually took the place of the court 
nobihty , and thanks to this the mstitutions of control which 
the war had called into power— the provmcial statcs-gettcral*— 
wei^ ntf^d ui the bud, withered by the people's poverty oi 
politfcal idea and by the Uind worship of royalty Withontito 
nation’s concurrence the king’s creatures were now to endow 
royalty with all to organs necessary for the exertion of autority , 
by whto imprudent comphaaoc, md above all thanks to Jacques 
Cosur (4 V }, the financim independence of the provinces dis^ 
appeared little by little, and sdl the public revenues were left 
at the discretion of the kmg alone (2436^1440) By this meaxic, 
too, and chiefly owing to the oonstaUe de Richemont and the 
brothers Bureau, the first permanent royal army was established 

(1445) 

Henceforward royalty, strengthened by victory and organized 
for the straggle, was able to reduce the centrifugal social forces 
to impotence The parlement of Pans saw its monopoly 
encroached upon by the cOirt of Toulouse m 2443, /MVeoe- 
and by the parlement of Grenoble in 1453 The rntifM- 
umversity of Pons, compromised with the Enghsh, 
lake the parlement, witnessed the institution and growth of 
porivileged provincial universities The Church oi France was 
isolated from the papacy by the Pragmatic Sanction of Boorges 
(i43fi) only to be explotted and enslaved by royalty MkmofQhac 
centralioation, mtenrupted for to moment by to war, txmk 
up With fresh vigoor its attacks upon urbas hbertiesy Mpfaially 
in to always moan independatt sooth It caused a stockenmg 
oi tot spirit of communal initnative whidi bad awakenodsti riie 
midst of unprecedented disastm The decitnattod aod mo* 
poverithed smbikty provisd toir impotence in the ctoitom 
they attempted between 1437 and 2449, of which the moto 
ixniportaat, the Pragueno, fell to pieces almost ditectiy, dapite 
to support of the douphm katiisell 

The hfe oi society, now alamungly unstable and ruthlessly 
cruel, was symbolized by the drnise macabre pamiltd m to 
walk of the conctenes , the sombev and art ^ 

of the r5th century, having lost the fine baknee SSw 

town by tot af the 23th, gave expiwsaion in its 
mounilal realBm to the general stute of exhausekm. The 
fovounto subject of the mystenes arid oi other artistic momfesto 
txxis was no longer to triumphant Chisst of to midto ages, 
nor the stoikng sj^ teachmg Christ of to xgth century, hut to 
Mon of sorrows and of death, the naked toeduig Jesus, lying 
on to knees oi his motor or crowned with Biprns^ Feanoe, 
like to Chnst, bad known all to bitterness and weakness d a 
Paseiom 

The war of mdependenca osns, after a century of fatigue, 
^tnts and doubts^ UByaity and to nation, now more united 
and mom certoni of each other, lesumed to motodiG and 
utiliUrum ward widening boundanea. Leaving dreams about 
cvuBaMlei to to poets, and to a papacy dclweim firom adnom, 
Charles VIL turned bis astentioai to to ancient appanage of 
Lothair, Alsace and Loimme, those lands of to nom abu to 
east whose frirttiets were oonstantly diangiag, and which 
seemed to invitt aggsemion. But to efaanoe of annexing tom 
wioboutgfisat ittoiibla was^lost ^ by to fiitel custom ol appanages 
to Volm had sea up ogam toss feudal foititittKtiii wbxh to 
Capets hod found swdi dfffiodty m destvoyttg, and Lous XL 
was to nMke^sod sxpcnecieef of tbia^ 

Toto iiortb and east Of to kfogcbln extended a wide tenntary 
of oncemun bmltsj coontnes without a duef like AImob; 

MAotpaiities Ififo Lcatakis, oodasiaaticBi locdibips 

liks the bishopric of Lifgs; and^ most ixuporteme of 
oB, a royal appanage, tot of to duchy of Burgun^, ganoy. 
whidi daeid bade to to time of John the Good. 

Through marriages, conquests axid mhentance, to dukes ofi 
Bumt^y hod enomously increased toir mfiuSnee; whdb 
during to Hundred Years’ War toy had benefited alternately 
by their crimmal allkmee widi the English and by theor seH- 
kitesisted iteoonoiliation with toir sovereign. Tlley soon 
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appeared the most formidable among the new feudal chiefs 
so imprudently called mto bemg Louis XI 's predecessors. 
Fleeing from the paternal wrath wtu^ he had drawn down upon 
himself by his ambition and by his unauthorized marriage 
with Charlotte of Savoy, the future Louis XI. had passed five 
years of voluntary exile at the court of the chief of the House 
of Burgundy, Philip the Good ; and he was able to appreciate 
the temtonal power of a duchy which extended from the Zuyder 
Zee to the Somme, with all the country between the Sadne 
and the Loire in addition, and its geographical position as a 
commercial intermediary between Germany, England and 
France. He had traversed the fertile country of Flanders ; 
he had visited the rich commercial and industrial republics of 
Bruges and Ghent, which had escaped the disasters of the 
Hundred Years’ War , and, finally, he had enjoyed a hospitahty 
as princely as it was self-intercstcd at Brussels and at Dijon, 
the two capitals, where he had seen the brilliancy of a court 
unique in Europe for the ideal of chivalnc life it offered 
But the dauphin Louis, although a bad son and impatient for 
the crown, was not daz7lcd by all this. With very simple 
ta^'tes, an inquirmg mind, and an imagmation always 
at work, he combined a certain easy good^nature 
i 48 i)' which inspired confidence, and though stingy m 
spending money on himself, he could be lavish m 
buying men either dangerous or likely to be useful. More inclined 
to the subtleties of diplomacy than to the risks of battle, he had 
recognized and speedily grasped the disadvantages of warfare. 
The duke of Burgundy, however rich and powerful, was still the 
king’s vassal , his wide but insecure authority, of too rapid 
growth and unpopular, lacked sovereign rights. Hardlv, there- 
fore, had Louis XI. heard of his father’s death than he made his 
host aware of his perfectly independent spirit, and his very 
defimte intention to be master in his own house. 

But by a kind of poetic justice, Louis XL had for seven years, 
from 2465 to 1472, to struggle against fresh Praguenes, called 
Leagues of the Public Weal (presumably from their 
l—kum disregard of it), composed of the most powerful 
9 ith$ French nobles, to whom he had set the example of 

revolt. His first proceedings had indeed given no 
^ * promise of the moderation and prudence afterwards 
to characterize him, he had succeeded in exasperating all 
parties ; the officials of his father, “ the well-served,” whom he 
dismissed in favour of inferiors like Jean Balue, Oliver le Daim 
and Tristan Lermite ; the clergy, by abrogating the Pragmatic 
Sanction , the university of Pans, by his ill-treatment of it ; 
and the nobles, whom ho deprived of their hunting rights, among 
them bemg those whom Charles VII. had been most careful 
to conciliate m view of the inevitable conflict with the duke of 
Burgundy— in particular, Francis II, duke of Brittany, The 
repurchase in 1463 of the towns of the Somme (to which Philip 
the Good, now grown old and engaged in a quarrel with his son, 
the count of Charolais, had felt obliged to consent on considera- 
tion of receiving four hundred thousand gold crowns), and the 
intrigues of Louis XI during the periodical revolts of the Li£goii> 
against their pnnce-bishop, set the powder alight. On three 
different occasions (m 1465, 1467 and 1472), Louis XL’s own 
brother, the duke of Beri^, urged by the duke of Bnttany, the 
count of Charolais, the duke of Bourbon, and the other feudal 
lords, attempted to set up six kingdoms in France instead of one, 
and to impose upon Louis XI. a regency which should give them 
enormous ponsions This was their idea of Public We^, 

Louis XL won by his favourite method, diplomacy 
rather than arms. At the time of the first league, the battle 
ctefte Montlhery (i6th of July 1465) having remained 
undecided between the two equ^ly badly organized 
armies, Louis XL conceded everything in the treaties 
of Conflons and Saant-Maur — promises costing him little, since 
he had no intention of keeping tliem. But durmg the course of 
the second league, provoked by the recapture of Normandy, 
which he had promised to his brother m exchange for Beny, 
he was nearly caught m his own trap. On the 15th of June 
2467 Philip the G^d died, and the accession of count of 


Charolais was received with popular risings, In order to 
embarrass him Louis XI. had secretly encouraged the people 
of Li6gc to revolt , but preoccupied with the marriage of Charles 
the Bold with Margaret of York, sister of Edward IV. of England, 
he wished to negotiate personally with him at P6ronne, and 
hardly had he reached that place when news arrived there of the 
revolt of Li6ge amid cncs of Vive France ” Charles the Bold, 
proud, violent, pugnacious, os treacherous as his rival, a hardier 
soldier, though without his political sagacity, mi- * 
prisoned Louis m the tower where Charles the Simple 
had died as a pnsoner of the count of Vermaiidois. 

He only let him depart when he had sworn in the 
treaty of P^onne to fulfil the engagements made at Confians 
and Samt-Maur to assist in person at the subjugation of rebellious 
Li6ge, and to give Champagne as an appanage to his ally the duke 
of Berry 

Louis XI , supported by the assembly of notables at Tours 
(2470), had no mtention of keeping this last promise, smee the 
duchy of Champagne would have made a bridge 
between Burgundy and Flanders— the two isolated Sif/dud#/ 
branches of the house of Burgundy He gave the duke 
of Berry distant Guienne. But death eventually nd 
him of the duke m 1472, just when a third league was bemg 
organized, the object of which was to make the tiuke of Berry 
king with the help of Edward IV , king of England. The duke of 
Brittany, Francis IL, was defeated , Charles the Bold, having 
failed at Beauvais in his attempt to recapture the towns of the 
Somme which had been promised him by the treaty of Confians, 
was obliged to sign the peace of Senlis (1472) This was the end 
of the great feudal coalitions, for royd vengeance soon settled 
the account of the lesser vassals, the duke of Alen9on was 
condemned to prison for life, the count of Armagnac was 
killed , and ” the Germans ” were soon to disembarrass Louis 
of Charles the Bold 

Charles had mdeed only signed the peace so promptly because 
hd was looking eastward towards that royal crown and territorial 
cohesion of which his father had also dreamed The chMrhB 
king, he said of Louis XI , is always ready. He wanted ih9 bm*m 
to provide his future sovereignty with organs analogous 
to those of France , a permanent army, and a judiciary 
and financial administration modelled on the French parlement 
and exchequer. Since he could not dismember the kingdom 
of France, his only course was to reconstitute the ancient kmgdom 
of Lotharingia , while the conquest of the prmcipality of Li6ge 
and of the duchy of Gelderland, and the temporary occupation 
of Alsace, pledged to him by Sigismund of Austria, made him 
greedy for Germany To get himself elected king of the Romans 
he offered his daughter Mary, his eternal candidate for marriage, 
to the emperor Frederick 111 for his son. Thus either he or 
his son-m-law Maximilian would have been emperor. 

But the Tarpeian rock was a near neighbour of the Capitol, 
Fredenck — distrustful, and in the pay of Louis XI. — evaded a 
meeting arranged at Trier, and Burgundian mfluence 
in Alsade was suddenly brought to a violent end by the 
putting to death of its tyrannical agent, Peter von tfBotd* 
Hagenbach. Charles thought to repair the rebuff 
of Trier at Cologne, and wasted his resources m an attempt to 
win over its elector by besieging the insignificant town of Neuss 
But the “universal spider”— as he called Louis XI — ^was 
weaving his web m the darkness, and was eventually to entangle 
him in It. First came the reconciliation, m his despite, of those 
irreconcilables, the Swiss and Sigismund of Austria , and then 
the union of both with the difice of Lorrame, who was also 
disturbed at the duke of Buigundy’s ambition. In vain Charles 
tried to kindle anew the embers of former feudal mtrigues, 
the execution of the duke of Nemours and the count of Samt 
Pol cooled all enthusiashi. In vam did he get his dilatorv 
friends, the English Yorkists, to cross the Channel ; on the 29th 
of August 1475, at Pioquigny, Louis XI. bribed tliem with a 
sum of seventy-'five thousand crowns to forsake him, Edward 
further undertaking to guarantee the loyalty of the duke of 
Bnttany. Exasperated^ Charles attacked and took Nancy, 
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wishing, as he said, ** to skin the Bernese bear and Wear itl fur/* younger member of the house of Bourbon, the set-back was 
To the hanging of the brave garrison of Granson the Swiss re- only partial Strife began immediately between the numerous 
sponded by terrible reprisals at Granson and at Morat (March malcontents and the Beaujeu party, who had charge of the little 
to June 1476) ; while the people of Lorraine finally routed Charles Vtll. These latter prudently made conoes- 
Charles at Nancy on the ^th of January 1477, ^be duke himself sions • reducmg the taiUe, sacnficino; some of Louis XL*s 
fcdling in the battle creatures to the rancour of the parlement, and restoring 

The central administration of Burgundy soon disappeared, a certain number of offices or lands to the hostile princes 
swamped by the resurgence of anaent local liberties ; the army (chief of whom was the duke of Orleans), and even consenting 
Pfiivfl/ pieces , and all hope of joimng the two limbs to a convocation of the states-general at Tours (1484) But the 

thwhouM of the ^eat eastern duchy was definitely lost As for elections having been favourable to royalty, the Beaujeu bmily 
of Bar- the remnants that were left, French provmces and made the states reject the regency desired by the duke of Orleans, 
impenal territory, Louis XI. claimed the whole, and organize the king*s council after their own views When 
He seized everything, allegmg different nghtS m each place , they subsetjuently eluded the conditions imposed by the states, 
but he displayed such violent haste and such trickery that he the deputies-^obles, clergy and burgesses— showed their 
threw the heiress of Burgundy, in despam, into the arms of incapacity to oppose the progress of despotism In vain did 
Maximilian of Austria At the treaty pi Arras (December 1482) the malcontent pnnces attempt to set up a new League of 
Louis XI received only Picardy, the Boulonnais and Burgundy , Public Weal, the Guerre iolle (Mad War), in which the duke of 
by the marriage of Charles the Bold’s daughter the rest was Brittany, Francis II , played the part of Charles the Bold, 
annexed to the Empire, and later to Spam Thus by Louis XI *s dragging in the people of Lorraine and the king of Navarre 
short-sighted error the house of Austria established itself m the In vam did Charles VIII , his majority attained, at once abandon 
Low Countnes. An age-long rivalry !)etween the houses of in the treaty of Sabl6 the benefits gained by the victory of 
Prance and Austna was the result of this disastrous marriage , Saint-Aubin du Cormier (1488) In vain did Henry VH. of 
and as the son who was its issue espoused the heiress of a now England, Ferdinand the Catholic, and Maximilian of Austria 
unified Spam, France, hemmed in by the Spaniards and by the, try to prevent the annexation of Bnttany by France ; its heiress 
Empire, was thenceforward to encounter them every w lere in Anne, deserted by every one, made peace and married Charles 
her course The historical progress of France was once more Vlll in 1491 There was no longer a single great fief m France 
endangered to which the malcontents could fiy for refuge. 

The reasons of state which governed all Louis XI ’s external It now remained to consolidate the later successes attained 
policy also inspired his internal administration. If they justified by the policy of the Valois — ihe acquisition of the duchies of 
him in employing lies and deception m international Burgundy and Bnttany , but instead there was a 
mdmittif affairs, m his relations with his subjects they led him sudden change and that policy seemed about to be 
irmHaaof to regard as lawful everything which favoured his lost m dreams of recapturing the rights of the Angevinsn^USJ/r 
LouiMXi. authority , no question of right could weigh against it over Naples, and conquering Constantinople (Varies 
The army and taxation, as the two chief means of domma- VIII, a pnnee with neither intelligence nor resolution, his 
tion within and without the kingdom, constituted the mam head stuffed with chivalnc romance, was scarcely freed from 
bulwarks of his policy As for the nobility, his anly thought his sister’s control when he sought in Italy a fatal distraction 
was to dimmish their pewer by multiplying their number, from the struggle with the house of Austria By this “ war of 
as his predecessors had done , while he reduced the rebels to magnificence ” he caused an interruption of half a century 
submission by his iron cages or the axe of his gossip Tristan m 3 ie growth of national sentiment, which was only revived by 
Lermite The Church was treated with the same unconcerned Henry II ; and he was not alone m thus leaving the bone for 
cynicism ; he held her m strict tutelage, accentuating her moral the shadow his contemporaries, Ferdinand the Catholic 
decadence still further by the manner m which he set aside when delivered frOm the Moors, and Henry VII from the power 
or re-established the Pragmatic Sanction, according to the of the English nobles, followed the same superficial policy, not 
fiuctuations of his financial necessities or his Italian ambitions taking the trouble to work for that real strength which comes 
It has been said that on the other hand he was a king of the from the adhesion of willing subjects to their sovereign. Thqr 
common people, and certamly he was one of them in his simple only cared to aggrandize themselves, without thought of national 
habits, in his taste for rough pleasantries, and above all in his feelmg or geographical conditions The great theorist Of these 
religion, which was limited to superstitious practices and small ** conquistadores ” was Machiavelli The regent, Anne of 
devoutnesses. But m the states of Tours m 1468 he evinced Beaujeu, worked in her daughter’s interest to the detriment of 
the same mistrust for fiscal contiol by the people as for the the kingdom, by means of a special treaty destined to prevent 
privileges of the nobility He inaugurated that autocratic rule the property of the Bourbons from reverting to the crown ; 
which was to continue gaming strength until Louis XV.’s time while Anne of Brittany did the like for her daughter Claude. 
Louis XL was the king of the bourgeoisie; he exacted much Louis XII , the next king of France, thought only of the Milanese, 
from them, but paid them back with interest by allowing them Ferdinand the Catholic all but destroyed the Spanish unity at 
to reduce the power of all who were above them and to lord it the end of his life by his marriage with Germaine de Foix , while 
over all who were below. As a matter of fact Louis XI *s most the house of Austria was for centuries to remain involved m this 
faithful ally was death Saint-Pol, Nemours, Charles the Bold, petty course of policy Ministers followed the example of their 
his brother the duke of Berry, old Ren6 of Anjou and his nephew self-seekmg masters, thinkii^ it no shame to accept pensions 
the count of Marne, heir to the nches of Provence and to rights from foreign sovereigns THie preponderating consideration 
over Naples — ^the skeleton^ hand mowed down all his adversaries everywhere was direct material advantage , there was dis- 
as though It too were in his pay ; until the day when at Plessi^- proportibn everywhere between the means employed and the 
les-Tours it struck a final blow, claimed its just dues from Louis poverty of the results, a contradiction between the interestJuj^ 
XI , and carried him off despite all his relics on the 30th of of thte sovereigns and those of their subiects, which were associ^ ! 
August 1483 ^ ^ ated by force and not naturally blended For the sake of a 

There was nothing noble about Lmis XI but his aims, and morsel of Italian territory every one forgot the permanent 
nothing great but the results he attained ; yet however different necessity of opposing the advance of the Turkish crescent, the 
CberieB niight have been he could not have done better, two horns of which were impinging upon Europe on the Danube 
w/i, gttd for^ what he achieved Was the making of France, and on the Mediterranean. 

Ibis was soon seen after his deatii m the reaction Italy and Germany were two great tracts of land at the mercy 
td^ which menaced his work aneP^those who had served of the highest bidder, rich and easy to dominate, where these 
him ; but thanks to himself and to his true successorj coarse and alien kings, still reared on medieval traditions^ were 
his eldest daughter Anne, married tb the sire de Beaujeu, a for fifty years to gratify their love of conquest. Italy was their 
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finit battlefield; Charles VIIJ. wafi summoaed thither bv 
Lodevico 11 Moro, tyrant of Milan^ involved m a quarrel with 
his rivals Ferdinand 11 . of Aragon* The Aragonese 
had snatched the kingdom of Naples from the 
10 jjouse of Anjou> whose claims iLouis XI* bad 

inheritef! in 1480. To safeguard himself in .the rear Charles VIII* 
handed over .KaussaUan and Cerdegne (Cerdafia) to Ferdinand 
tbefCathohc (that m to sag^ alUhe profits of Louis XI.’s policy) , 
gwte enormous sums of money to l^niy Vll. of^Englana ; and 
finally, by the trearty of Seniis <eded Artois and Frenche^mt^ 
to Maximibamof «A«if trta. After these iool’s bargains the paladin 
set out for Naif^ in.1494 His journey was long and tnumphant, 
and has return precipitate , indeed it ivery nearly ended la a 
disaster at Fbmovo, owing to the first of tbo^ Italian hcdy 
JeagucS whkfa at the least sign of fsiction were ready to turn 
agamsit lEranoe. At the age of twenty-eighti however, Charles 
VHi. died without issue (149^). 

The accession of hia cousin, Louis of Orleans^ under the title 
of Louis XU , only mvolved the kingdom still further m thia 
Itahim imbroglio. Louis did mdeed add the fief of 
Orleans to the royal domain and hastened to divorce 
Jeanne of France in order to marry Anne, the widow 
of his predecessor, $0 that he might keep Brittany. 
But he complicated the Naples affair by claiming Milan m con* 
sideration of the marriage of his grandfather, Louis of Orleans, 
to Valentma, daughter of Gian Gaieaazo Visconti, duke of Milan. 
In 1499, appealed to by Venice, and encouraged by his (favourite, 
Gardi^ d’Amhoise (who was hopmg to succeed Pope Alexander 
VI ), and also by C^are Borgia, who had lofty ambitions in 
Italy, Louis XU conquaied Milan m seven months and held 
It for fourteen years , while Lodoviop fiforza, betrayed by his 
Swiss meroenaries, died a prisoner in Fmnce The km^om 
of Naples was stiU left to recapture ; and leanng to be thwarted 
by Ferdinand of Aragon, Louis XII. proposed to this master 
of roguery that they should divide the kingdom accordmg to 
the treaty of Granada (1500). But no sooner had Louis XIX 
assumed the title of king of Naples than Ferdinand set about 
despoiling him of it, and despite the bravery of a Bayard and a 
Louis d'Ars, Louis XII., being also betrayed by the pope, lost 
Naples for good m 1504 The treaties of Blois occasioned a 
vast amount of diplomacy, and projects of marriage between 
Claude of France and Charles of Austria, which came to nothing 
but served as a prelude to the later quarrels between Bourbons 
and Hababorgs. 

It was Pope Julius 11. who opened the gates of Italy to the 
harrors of war. Profiting by Louis XII.’s weakness and the 
esnperocr Maximilian’s strange capricious character, this.martial 
pope sacnficed Italian and rehgious interests alike in order to 
re<*esliabhsk the temporal power of the papacy. Jealous of 
Venice, at that time the Itaban state best provid^ with powers 
of expansion, and unable to subjugate it single-handed, Julius 
auccewed m obtaining help from France, Spain and the B^ire. 
The league of Cambrai (1506) was his finest diplomatic adueve^ 
ment. But he wanted to be sole master of Italy ; so m order to 
expel the French '' barbarians ’’ whom he had brouj^t in, be 
•fi^afed to other barbarians who were far more dangeroos — 
Spwiards, Germans and Swiss — to help him agamat Louis XU., 
and stabbed him from behind with the Holy League of 

Weakened by the death of Cardinal d’Amboise^ hts beat 
Gounsellar, Louis XII. tried vainly in the assembly of Tours 
and m the unsuccessful oounctl of Pisa tonlienate the 
^ism Fffndh clergy from a papacy which was now so .little 
worthy of respect. But even the splendid vdotones 
of Gaaton de Fobc could not shake that fbnmdabte 
coalition; and de^ite the efforts of Bayarc^ La Pahee and 
La TsimoiUe, it was the Church that tnunphed. Julius 
died in tfap hour of ; but Louis XU* was obliged to 

evacuate Milan, to which he had sacnfxied eveiythmg^ even 
Fmnoe Riel^ that poUtioal stupidity obamctenstic ef the 
first VakxBi. He died almost immediately after this, on the 
aet of Januaiy 15x5, and bis subfects^ mcognisasg thnft^ 
hii jpsboe epd the seouee jsseq^ty 41$ tlm^kmgdoi%lecigpt the 


seventeen veam^ of war m which they had not been consulted, 
and rewarded him with the fine title of Father of tus People. 

As Louis XlL left no son, the crown devolved upon his cousin 
and son-iarlaw the count of Axigouleme, Franas I sooner 
king, Francis, m alliance with Venice, renewed the 
chimerical attempts to conquer Milan and Naples; 
also cherishing dreams of his town election as emperor 144/^ 
and of a ^partition pf Europe; The heroic episode of 
Marignano, when he defeated Cardmal Schinner’s Swiss troops 
(1^-15 of September 15x5), made him master of the duchy of Mifan 
and obliged bis adversaries to make peace. Leo X., Julius tl ’s 
successor, by an astute volte-face exchan^d Parma and the 
Concordat for a guarantee of aU the Churches p^essions, which 
meant the defeat of French plans (1515). The Swiss signed 
the permanent peace which they were to mamtam until the 
R^olution of 1789 ; while the emperor and the kmg o^ ^am 
recognized Francis 1I.’8 vexy precarious hold upon Milan Once 
more the French monarchy was pulled up short by the mdigna- 
tion of all Italy (1518). 

The question now was how to occupy the military activity 
of a young, handsome, chivalric and gallant prince, ondoyant 
ct divers,” mtoxicatcd by his first victory and his 
tardy accession to fortune. This had been Wled with'^ Ctmrmetcr 
joy by all who had been his comrades m bis days of /. 

difficulty , by his mother, Louise of Savoy, and his 
bister Marguerite ; by aU the rough young soldiery ; by the 
nobles, tired of the bourgeois ways of Louis XL and the patri- 
archal simplicity of Loms XXL , and finally all the anstocracy 
who expected now to have the government m their own hands 
So instead of headmg the crusade against the Turks, Francis 
threw himself into w edectosal contest at Frankfort, whidh 
resulted in the leiection of Charles V.,. heir of Ferdinand the 
Cathohc, Spam and Genuany thus becoming united. Pope 
Leo X., moreover, handed over tiirec-quarters of Italy to the 
new emperor m exchange for Luther’s condemnation, thereby 
kindlmg that rivalry between Charles V and the king of France 
which was to embroil the whole of Europe throughout half a 
century (1519^1559), from Pavia to St Quentin. 

The territorial power of Charles V., heir to the houses of 
'Burgundy, Austria, Castile and Aragon, which not only arrested 
the traditional policy of France but hemmed her 
m on eveiy side , hib pretensions to be the head of PmaSt /. 
Cbnstendom , his ambition to restore the house of maa 
Burgundy and the Holy Roman Empire ; hia grave 
and forceful intellea aU rendered rivalry both inevitable and 
formidable. But the scattered heterogeneity of his possessions, 
the frequent oripplmg of his authority by national privileges 
or by political ^discords and religious quarrels, hts peipetual 
straits for money, and his cautious calculating character, almost 
outweighed the advantages which he possessed in the terrible 
Spanish infantry, the wealthy commerce of the Netberkuids, 
and the inexhaustible mines of the New World. Moreover, 
Franoisi I. stirred up enmily everywhere against Charie$ V , 
and after each defeat he found fresh support m the patnotism 
of his subjects. Immediately after the treaty of Madrid (1506), 
which Francs 1 was obliged to sign after the disaster at Pavia 
and a pesiod of captivity, he did not hesitate between p ^ f 
his honour as a .gentleman and the ustorests of his 
kvagdona Bavmg been unable to wm over Heniy 
Vin. of Engktaid at their interview' on the Field of 
the Oath of Gold, be vjeined ibands with Suleiman the Magnificent, 
the conqueror of Mohfics ; and the Turkish cavalry, orossmg 
the HungaoHan PiMahi,, saaide thea way as &r as Vienna, while 
the mercenanes of Charles V , under the constable de Bemrbon, 
were rovivingrthaaatnarneflia of Alanc sn the sack of Rome^tSsrT) 
InGannany, Fuancial* aaastted the Catholic prnmea to inauitain 
their pohU^ sndepcndeiiof^ though he did not make the <^ital 
he mij^t have made of the refoim naovement. Italy ren y^tf 
laithf^to the oaafuisbedan spite of all, while oven Henry VIH^ 
of England, who needed bnbuigi 1^ Wokqfj aocessibk to 
flattoxy^to^fMtftimtlmtoiaporar^ ThiW.ikdJFrattee, 

menac^ ndthKlisrqptiop, om wk a iai^i^ 
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upon her by tbe htwrsh couditwM of the treaty of l^nd-^ 
o^einyiie bttle respected— and later' by those (diCeucitbmi (1529) , 
but It was not tiU later, too late ipdeed, that it was defined and 
became a national p^dicyi. 

After having, despite so many reverses and mistahey, saved 
Buiguody, though not Artoie aur Flanders, and joined to the 
oown lands tbe domains of the constable de Bourbon 
rntt bad goae over to Cbarlea 1 ^., Francis L should 

caolmat have bad enough, of defending Other people’s mdepend* 
nmmmtte epee at well as his own,tandi should have thought more 
of his interests m the nofth and east than of Milan. 
Yet between 1531 and i.M7,ihe manifested the same 
regrets and tiie same mnnciUie ambition for that land of Italy 
which Cbarlea V„ on tau side,iregarded as the basis of hisstrength. 
I^ieir antagonism, tfaeaefore, remained unabated, as also the 
contradiction of an official agreement with Charles V., combmed 
widi secaret mtngues with w meauea. Anne de Montnurency, 
now head of die govemaaent m place qf the headstrong cbanceUoi 
Disprat, for four years upheld a polu^ of reconciliatun and of 
almost ftiendly s^pcemeat between the two monamhs (1^- 
1535). (The death of Francis l.’s mother, Iiouise of Savoy j^^bo 
bad been partiy mstnimentail ta arranging the peace of Gambrai), 
tbe replaoeiaent of Mootmerency by ‘the belhcose Chabot, and 
the aihrsnt toipower odf a Burgiindiim, Granvella, as Charles V.'s 
prune muuster, put an end to this douMe-faced policy, which 
attacked the Calvmiste of France'while supporting ffie Lutherans 
of Germany ; made 'advanoes to Qement VII. while pMtending 
to mamtam thealfaanoe with'Henty VIU. (just then consummat- 
ing the Anghnn schism) ; and sought, an aUianne with Charles 
V. without renouncing the possession of Italy. Xhe death of 
the duke of Milan pcovcAed a tturd general war <i5b 6’'153S) , 
but after the conquest of Savoy and Piedmont aiM a 
sr/vtosT* bnutless mvasion of Provence by Charles V., it resulted 
>m another truce, conduded at Nice, m tbe mterview 
at Aiguastmortos, and m the old contradict^ policy of the 
treaty of Cambrat. This was confirmed by Charles V.’s triumphal 
journey through France (1339). 

Rivalry between Madame d’Etampes, the imperious mistress 
of the aged Francis I., and Diane de Poitiers, whose ascendancy 
over the dauphin was complete, mow brought court 
mtngues and constant changes m those who held 
tfmu!, oSoo, to oompbeate still further this wearisome 
policy of ephemecal “ comfomasiom ” with English, 
Geimans, Itah^ond Turks, which urgent meed of money always 
brought to naugbti 13 ie diaillumanment of Francis I, who 
had hetherte h«^ that Charles V. would be generous enough 
to give Milan bade to hun, widithen theassasswation of Rmcon, 
his ambassador at Conatanituiople, led to a fourth war (1544- 
1546), m tbe course of which the king of England wept over to 
the side of Qiarlei V. 

Unable m the days of his youth to make Italy French, when 
age began to come ufion him, Francis tried to make France 
Itahan. In his chSfeau at Bkas he drank greedily 
attKOm of 4>e oup of ReaajssAnoei aft; hut be foi^ the 
aseitmg mvshts of dijdomacy wtuch be imbibed 
from Mafduai^’s Pnm* even more mtoxicatmg, 
and he headed the ship of state atraight for the rock of absolutism. 
He had been the first king “ du bon plamr ” (“ of his own good 

K eaure ”)— a “ Caesar,” as hp piothpr Lowse of Savoy proudly 
ledhun m and to a man of hw gallant and hotheaded 
temperament love and mr <were schow httle caloulated to 
tea^ moderation m govenunent- Itaht inot only gave him ,a 
taste, lor art and letters, left furnished hgn wfth an anenal of 
despotic unanims- Yetiius 4 intenwsitMP weiathej,uristacif the 
southern wawessitiee, paswmatefy ndfiuted to 
and autocracy, nm jlika Dgprat and f^yet^ who revived the 
pwsptenttiaaftiaPtaffPhihp'thetFhitW Grouped together 
on tiw naimcjl of pChfm, i^ey nmnaged to coateoi the poliicy 
of the smad and toe mdepemdent 

meMbeeshiia They woMeefuNpAtvauatosepaiaite,” tbe gjpndenic 
«Mt.«qMte««ielkiiieeaf 1he,hnig"ifm!ns>thepesit of thenattenj 
fwid Mv^b in 
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projnisea of fa^voi^r and bjgh office , and to win over the 
bourgeoisie by the buying and aellini and afterwards by the 
hereditary trai^nussion of offices, ibanks to theur action^ 
feudalism was attacked in its landed interest m the iperson of 
the constable de bourbon, feud^ism m its iinancia] aspect 
by tbe execution of supermtendent Semblangay and the special 
privilege of towns and provinces by administrative centraUaa- 
tion. The bureaucracy became a refuge for the nobles, and above 
all for the bourgeois, whose fixed incomes were lowered by the 
influx of precious metals from the New World, while the wages 
of artisans rose, AH those tune-wom medieval instiUilioiis 
which no longer allowed free scope to private or public life' were 
demoluhed by the legists m favour of the monarchy 

Their masterstroke was the Concordat of 1516, which meant 
an immense stride in the path towards absolutism. V^ule 
Germany azid England, where ultramontane doctnnes 
had been allowed to creep m, were seeking a remedy 
against ithe economic exactions of the papacy m a iSf 6 
reform of dogma or m sahismy France had supposed 
herself to have found this ui the Pragmatic Sanction of EouigeSh 
But to the royal jurists the right of the churches and abbeys 
to make appointments to all vacant benefices was a gpacantee 
of liberties valuable to the clergy, but detestable to themselves 
because tbe clei^tjhus retained greater part of public wealth 
and authority. By giving ^e long the ecclesiastical patronage 
they not only made a ^docile instrument of hki, but endowed 
him with a mme of wealthy even more productive than the^safe 
of offices, and a power of favouring and rewarding that tram* 
formed a needy and dl-obeyed kmg mto an absol^ motisrdh. 
To the pope they offered a mess of pottage in the shape Qtannalts 
and the right of canonidul institution, in order to mduce bun 
to sell the Church of France to tihe king. By this royal reform 
they completely isolated tbe monareby, in the presumptuous 
pnde of ommi^tence, upon the rums of the Cmirch and the 
anstocraqr, despite both the umversity and the parlemeBt 
of Pans. ^ 

Thus is explained Franps I’s preocci^ation with Italian 
adventures m tbe latter pact of his reign, and also the inordinate 
squandermg of money, the autos-da-fe m the provinces and in 
Pans, the harsh repression of reform and free thought, and tbe 
sale of justice , while the nation became impovenshed and the 
state was at the mercy of the oqirices of royal mistresses- all 
of which was to become more and more pronounced dunng 
the twelve years of Hewy II *5 government 

Henry II shone but with a reflected light— -in his private 
life reflected from bis old mistress, Diane de Poitiers, and m his 
political action reflected from the views of Mont- 
morency or the Guises. only showed his own 
personahty in an ^oism more narrow-minded, m laiaC 
hatreds yet bitterer than his father’s , or in a hau^ty 
and jealous insistence upon an absolute authoaty which he never 
had tbe wit to maintain. 

Xhe struggle with Charles V. was at first delayed by differences 
with En^nd. The treaty of Ardres had left two bones of 
contention : the cession of Boulogne to England .. 
and the exclusion of the Scotch from the terms of 
peace. At last the regent, tbe duke of Somerset, osMiitof n 
endeavoured to arziapge a mafmage between Edward 
VI.,, thetii^ a minor, arm Mary Stuart, who bad been offered m 
marn^e to tbe daupbm Francis by her mofiher, Marie of 
ILocraine, a Guise who had married the kinig of Scotland. The 
transferenoe of Mary Stuart to France, and the treaity of 1550 
which restored Boulogne to France for a sum of 4 oo#pop 
suspended the state of war ; and then Henry Il.^a ofjposition 
to tihe imperial polwy of Chariea V^ showed itself everywhere ; 
in. Savoy and Piedmont, occupied by the French and claimed by 
PhiUhert Epwiumuel, Chades V/s ally ; m Navarre, unlawfully 
conquered by Ferdinand tbe Catholic and claimed by the fai^y 
of AJhret^ m,Italy^ where, aided and abetted by Pope Paul Hi., 
Henry D. was trying tnjegam sumnat ; and, finally, m Germany, 
where after the victory of Cbacfcs V. at Mdfilb^ the 
EcpNstaat princea cMled Hmy IE to their aid, oflenng to 
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subsidize him and cede to him the towns of Metz, Toul and 
Verdun The Protestant alliance was substituted for the 
Turkish alliance, and Henry 11 . hastened to accept the offers 
made to him (1552), but this was rather late in the day, for 
the reform movement had produced civil war and evoked 
fmsh forces The Germans, in whom national feeling got the 
0 I etter of imperialistic ardour, as soon as they saw the French 
At Strassburg, made terms with the emperor at Passau and 
permitted Qiarles to use all his forces against Henry II The 
defence of Metz by Francis of Guise was admirable 
successful ; but in Picardy operations continued 
their course without much result, owing to the in- 
capacity of the Constable de Montmorency Fortunately, 
despite the marriage of Charles V 's son Philip to Mary Tudor, 
which ^ave him the support of England (1554X despite 
the reugious pacification of Germany through the peace of 
Augsburg (1555), Charles V, exhausted by illness 
VmumvLb. intense activitv, in the truce 

of Vaucelles abandoned Henry II *s conquests— 
Piedmont and the Three Bishoprics He then abdicated the 
government of his kingdoms, which he divided between his son 
Philip II and his brother Ferdinand (1556) A double victory, 
this, for France 

Henry II *s resumption of war, without provocation and 
without allies, was a grave error , but more characterless than 
ever, the king was urged to it by the Guises, whose 
jMfrii. influence since the defence of Metz had been supreme 
Ptiiipii. court and who were perhaps hoping to obtain 
Naples for themselves Op the dther hand. Pope Paul 
IV and his nephew Carlo Carafla embarked upon the struggle, 
because as Neapolitans they detested the Spaniards, whom they 
considered as “barbarous” as the Germans or the 
CafMii- French The constable de Montmorency’s disaster 
at Saint Quentin (August 1557), by which Philip II 
M«/«. profit, was successfully avenged 

by Guise, who was appointed lieutenant-general of the kingdom 
He took Calais by assault in January 1558, after the English 
had held it for two centuries, and occupied Luxemburg The 
treaty of Cateau-Cambr^sis (August 1559) finally put an end to 
the Italian follies, Naples, Milan and Piedmont , but it also 
lost Savoy, makmg a gap m the frontier for a centuiy. The 
question of Burgundy was definitely settled, too; but the 
Netherlands had still to be conquered By the possession of 
the three bishoprics and the recapture of Calais an effort towards 
a natural line of frontier and towards a national policy seemed 
indicated , but while the old soldiers could not for^t Marignano, 
Ceresole, nor Italy perishing with the name of France on her 
lips, the secret alliance between the cardinal of Lorraine and 
Granvella against the Protestant heresy foretold the approaching 
subordination of national questions to religious differences, and 
a decisive attempt to purge the kingdom of the new doctrines 
The origin and general history of the rehgious reformation 
in the i6th century are dealt with elsewhere (see Church 
^ ^ History and Reformation) In France it had 

originally no revolutionary character whatever; it 
* proceeded from traditional Gallican theories and from 
the innovating principle of humanism, and it began as a protest 
against Roman decadence and medieval sdiolasticism It 
found its first adherents and its first defenders among the clerics 
and learned men grouped around Faber (LefAvre) of Staples 
at Meaux ; while Marguerite of Navarre, “ des Roynes la non 
pareille,” was the indefatigable Maecenas of these innovators, 
Sttd the incarnation of the Protestant spirit at its purest The 
reformers shook off the yoke of systems in order boldly to renovate 
both knowledge and faith ; and, instead of resting In the abstract 
a prion principles within which man and nature had been 
impnsoned, they returned to the ancient methods of observation 
and analysis. In so doing, they separated intellectual from 
P^ular life ; and acting m this spint, through the need of a 
•‘'“^^renaissance, they reverted to primitive Christianity, 
^ang the inner and individual authority of conscience 
* and external authonty of the Churchy Their 



efforts would not, however, have sufficed if they had not been 
seconded by events ; pure doctrine would not have given birth 
to a church, nor that church to a par^ ; in France, as in 
Germany, the reli^ous revolution was conditioned by an economic 
and social revolution. 

The economic renaissance due to the great maritime discoveries 
had the consequence of concentrating wealth in the hands of the 
bourgeoisie. Owing to their mental qualities, their tendencies and 
their resources, the bourgeoisie had been, if not alone, at least 
mott apt in profiting by the development of industry, by the 
extension of commerce, and by the formation of a new and mobile 
means of enriching themselves. But though the bourgeois had 
acquired through capitalism certain sources of influence, and 
gradually monopolized municipal and public functions, the king 
and the peasants had also benefited by this revolution After a 
hundred and fifty years of foreign war and civil discord, at a 
period when order and unity were ardently desired, an absolute 
monarchy had appeared the only power capable of realizing 
such aspirations The peasants, moreover, had profited by the 
reduction of the idle landed aristocracy ; serfdom had decreased 
or had been modified , and the free peasants were more prosper- 
ous, had reconquered the soil, and were selling their produce 
at a higher rate while they everywhere paid less exorbitant 
rents The victims of this process were the urban proletariat, 
whose treatment by their employers m trade became less and 
less protective and beneficent, and the nobility, straitened 
m their finanaal resources, uprooted from their ancient strong- 
holds, and gradually despoiled of their power by a monarchy 
based on popular support. The unlimited sovereignty of the 
pnnee ups established upon the rums of the feudal system; 
and the capitalism of the merchants and bankers upon the 
closing of the trade-gilds to workmen, upon severe economic 
pressure and upon the exploitation of the artisans’ labour 

Though reform originated among the educated classes it 
speedily found an echo among the industrial classes of the 
i6th century, further assisted by the influence of* 

German and Flemish journeymen. The popular 
reform-movement was essentially an urban movement , otnaigiow 
although under Francis I and Henry II it had already 
begun to spread into the country The *^rtisans,JJ 22 J^^ 
labourers and small shop-keepers who formed the^ * ^ 
first nucleus of the reformed church were numerous enough 
to provide an army of martyrs, though too few to form a party 
Revering the monarchy and established mstitutions, they 
endured forty years of persecution before they took up arms 
It was only during the second half of Henry II ’s reign that 
Protestantism, having achieved its religious evolution, became 
a political party Weary of being trodden under foot, it now 
demanded much more radical reform, quitting the ranks of 
peaceable citizens to pass into the only militant class of the time 
and adopt its customs. Men like Coligny, d’Andelot and CondA 
took the place of the timid LefAvre of Staples and the harsh and 
bitter Calvin , and the reform party, in contradiction to its 
doctrines and its doctors, became a political and religious party 
of opposition, with all the compromises that presupposes The 
struggle against it was no longer maintained by the university 
and the parlement alone, but ^so by the king, whose authority 
It menaced. 

With his intrepid spirit, his disdain for ecclesiastical authority 
and his strongly personal religious feeling, Francis I. had for 
a moment seemed ready to be a reformer himself , 
but deprived by the Concordat of all interest in the 
confiscation of church property, aspiring to political undtr 
alliance with the pope, and as mistrustful of popular PrmnoioL 
forces as desirous of absolute power and devoted 
to Italy, he paused and then drew back. Hence came ^ ^ 
the revocation in 1540 o^ the edict of tolerance of Coucy 
(1535)1 massacre of the Vaudois (1545) Henry 11 ., 

a finatic, went still further in his edict of Chftteaubnant (15^1), 
a code of veritable persecution, and in the coup Hitat corned out 
in the pgrlement against Antome du Bourg and his collea^ea 
(X559). At the same time the pastors of t& xefonnld reli^im^ 
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met in synod at Paris, were settin|; down thetr coiiCeMion of 
faith founded upon the Scriptures^ and their ecclesiastical 
discipline founded upon the mdep^dence of the churches 
Thenceforward Protestantism adoj^d a new attitude, and 
refused obedience to the orders of a persecuting monarchy when 
contrary to its faith and its interests After the saints came 
men^ Hence those wars of religion which were to hold the 
monarchy in check for forty years and even force it to come to 
terms. 

In slaying Henry II Montgomery’s lance saved the Protestants 
for the time being. His son and successor, Francis II , was but 
a nervous sickly boy, bandied between two women : 
jjjg mother, Catherme de’ Media, hitherto kept m the 
background, and his wife, Mary Stuart, queen of 
Scotland, who being a niece of the Guises brought her 
uncles, the constable Fkanas and the cardinal of Lorraine, into 
power. These ambitious and violent men took the government 
out of the hands of the constable de Montmorency and the 
pnnces of the blood : Antoine de Bourbon, kmg of Navarre, 
weak, credulous, always playing a double game on account of his 
preoccupation with Navarre ; Cond6, light-hearted and brave, 
but not fitted to direct a parly ; and the cardinal de Bourbon, 
a mere nonentity The only plan which these pnnces could 
adopt m the struggle, once they had lost the king, was to make 
a following for themselves among the Calvinist malcontents 
and the gentlemen disbanded after the Italian wars The 
Guises, strengthened by the failure of the conspiracy of Amboise, 
which had t^en aimed at them, abused the advantage due to 
their victory Despite the edict of Romorantm, which by 
giving the bishops the right of cognizance of heresy prevented 
the introduction of the Inquisition on the Spanish model into 
France, despite the assembly of Fontainebleau, where an 
attempt was made at a compromise acceptable to both Catholics 
and moderate Calvinists \ the reform party and its Bourbon 
leaders, arrested at the states-general of Orleans, were m danger 
of their lives The death of Francis II. m December 1560 
compromised the mfluence of the Guises and agam saved 
Protestantism 

Charles IX also was a minor, and the recent should legally 
have been the first prince of the blood, Antoine de Bour&in . 
but cleverly flattered by the queen-mother, Cathenne 
Medici, he let her take the reins of government 
W 4 ). ' Hitherto Cathenne had been merely the resigned 

and neglected wife of Henry II., and tiiough eloquent, 
insinuating and ambitious, she had been inactive She had 
attamed the age of forty-one when she at last came into power 
amidst the hopes and anxieties aroused by the fall of the Guises 
and the return of the Bourbons to fortune Indifferent m 
religious matters, she had a passion for authonty, a character- 
istically Italian adroitness m mtngue, a fine political sense, 
and the feeling that the royal authonty might be endangered 
both by Calvmistic passions and Catholic violence. She decided 
for a system of tolerance ; and Michel de THopital, the new 
chancellor, was her spokesman at the states of Orleans (1560) 
lie was a good and honest man, moderate, conediatory and 
temporizing, anxious to lift the monarchy above the strife of 
parties and to reconcile them ; but he was so little practical 
that he could believe m a reformation of the laws in the midst 
of all the violent passions which were now to be let loose These 
two, Cathenne and her chancellor, attempted, like Charles V 
at Augsburg, to bnng about religious pacification as a necessary 
condition for the maintenance of order ; but they were soon 
overwhelmed by the different factions 

On one side was the Catholic triumvirate of the constable 
de Montmorency, the duke of Guise, and the marshal de St 
Andr^, and on the other the Huguenot party of 
mAi#!. Cond^ and Coligny, who, having obtained liberty 
of consaence m January; 1561, now demanded liberty 
of worship The coUoquy at Poissy between the cardinal of 
Lorraine and Theodore Beza (September 1561), did not end 
in the agreeipent hoped for, and tlw duke of Guise so far abused 
its spirit as to embroil the French Gdvinists with the German 
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Lutherftns. Thd rupture seemed irremediable when the assembly 
of Poissy recognized the order of the Jesuits, which the French 
church had held m suspiaon since its foundation However, 
yielding to the current which was carrying the greater part of the 
nation towards reform, and despite the threats of Philip 11 
who dreaded Calvmistic propaganda m his Netherlands, Michel 
de THdpital promulgated the edict of January 17, 

1562— a true charter of enfranchisement for the 
F^testants But the pressure of events and of parties 
was too strong j the policy of toleration which had mis- 
carried at the council of Trent bad no chance of success in 
France 

The triumvirate’s relations with Spain and Rome were very 
close ; they had complete ascendancy over the king and over 
Catherine; and now the massacre of two hundred Chmct9r 
Protestants at Vassy on the ist of March 1562 made 
the cup overflow The duke of Guise had either nUgiouB 
ordered this, or allowed it to take place, on his return 
from an interview with the duke of Wurttembem at Zabcm, 
where he had once more demanded the help of nis Lutheran 
neighbours against the Calvmists, and the Catholics having 
celebrated this as a victory the signal was given for the commence- 
ment of religious wars When these eight fratricidal wars first 
began, Protestants and Catholics rivalled one another m respect 
for royal authonty 5 only they wished to become its masters 
so as to get the upper hand themselves But in course of tune, 
as the struggle became embittered, Catholicism itself grew 
revolutionary ; and this twofold fanaticism, Catholic and 
Protestant, even more than the ambition of the leaders, made 
the war a ferocious one from the very first Beginning with 
surpnse attacks, if these failed, the struggle was continued by 
means of sieges and by terrible exploits like those of the Catholic 
Montluc and the Protestant des Adrets in the south of France 
Neither of these two parties was strong enough to crush the 
other, owing to the apa^y and continual desertions of the gcntle- 
men-cavahers who formed the 41 ite of the Protestant army 
and the insufficient numbers of the Catholic forces Allies from 
outside were therefore called m, and this it was that gave a 
European character to these wars of religion , the two parties 
were parties of foreigners, the Protestants being supported by 
German Landsknechts and Elizabeth of England’s cavalry, and 
the royal army by Italian, Swiss or Spanish auxiliaries ^It was 
no longer patriotism but religion that distinguished tne two 
camps There were three principal theatres of war in the 
north Normandy and the valley of the Loire, where Orleans, 
the general centre of reform, ensured communications between 
the south and Germany , m the south-west Gascony and 
Guienne , in the south-east Lyonnais and Vivarais. 

In the first war, which lasted for a year (1562-1563), the 
tnumvirs wished to secure Orleans, previously isolated The 
threat of an English landing decided them to lay 
siege to Rouen, and it was taken by assault ; but this 
cost the life of the versatile Antoine de Bourbon On 
the xQth of December 1562 the duke of Guise barred 
the way to Dreux against the German reinforcements of 
d’Andelot, who after Imvmg threatened Pans were marching 
to join forces with the English troops for whom Coligny and 
Cond^ had paid by the cession of Havre The death of marshal 
de St Andr6, and the capture of the constable de Montmorency 
and of Cond6, which marked this indecisive battle, left Coligny 
and Guise face to face. The latter’s success was of bnef duration , 
for on the i8th of February 1563 Pol trot de M^r^ assassinated 
him before Orleans, which he was trying to take once and for 
all Catherine, relieved by the loss of an inconvenient preceptor^ 
and by the disappearance of the other leaders, became mistress 
of the Catholic party, of whose strength and populanty she had 
now had proof, and her idea was to make peace at once on the 
best terms possible. The egoism of Cond 4 , who got himself 
made lieutenant-general of the kingdom, and bargained for 
freedom of worship for the Protestant nobility only, compromised 
the future of both his diurch and his party, though rendenng 
possible the peace of Amboise, concluded the X9th of March 
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pmce, h(»wav«r, mUifiid no me ; neitbf n Cftdtoiiee 
(Uoauee of tbe cupUne of nligmiie unity) nor the-porlenaMitn } 
the p<^, the emperortaod lung of Spun aUte>pioteited 
p—s»»t agjunrt It. Nor yet d*d it satwfy the Proteetwiti, 
who GOBsidered ite ooncesBiom wcuffieient, obove all 
for the people. It wm, however, the u wa um um of 
tolerance poMible just thcO) end had to be cweitadito ; Catherine 
and Charles IX. soon emvi that the twes were not ripe for a 
third {uuty, and that to enforce real tideiatioa wotdd roqiuie 
an absolute power which they did not possess After three 
yeaw the Guiaee reopened hostilities eganut Coli^;ny, whom .they 
aaoueed of havug plotted the nwider of then chief ; while 
the Cathol|ti„ egged on by the Spaaierd% rose against tdie 
Protestoots, who had been made.uiBeaey by an wtervKw between 
Cathedne and her daughter Elizabeth, wife of Philip II. of 
Spam; wt* Bayonne^ and % the duke of Alva’s pwsaeutieM of 
the wfoimed ohucditof tbe Notherlaads-ro daughtaivdiunch of 
Gawwa, like their own. The second avd war began like tbe 
lint with aifnistsatediafetempt to kidnnp the king, at 
the oastle of hCmtocewKy near NwuiKr m Septomber 
1567 , and with a siege of Pans, the general centre 
of Catbnbaasm, in tbe course of whub. tbe constable 
de Montmoieni^ was kiHed at S 8 nit..Deais. Coad^, with the 
meorat-wms of John Casmir, son of the'Count Palatue, toed 
toatwrve out the c^itol ; but «noe more the defection 
'***"* ^ of the nobles .obliged ihim to sign a tseaty of peace at 
Loagjvwneau on die 83td of Sfanch by which 
the oondiuons of Ataboisa were re.«stablished After 
the attenM at Uontoseux theiProtettants bad to be oontented 
With Charles IX ’e word. 

This pearo was not of long dnratien. The fall of Ifaihel 
de t’Hbpital) who bad soi often guanuiteed the loyalty of itbe 
Huguenots, nuaed the moderate party (May 15^)4 
Catoolie psopaganda; revived by the monks and the 
Jesuits, .am .Iwuiked by. the armed confratenuties and 
Cathenae’s favourite son, the dukeiof Anjou, now entrusted 
with.a prominent part ths oerduud of Lormme ; Catheiwe’s 
coenplu^ in the duke of Alva’s temble perseoution in tbe 
Netheriandeo and her attempt to captnie Gofagny end Condf 
at Noye^ aH omaUned to oause a fresh outbreak of bcntdities 
in the «mst. Thanks to Tavannes, the duke of iteijpu gamed 
easy victoneeat Jaraaonver thepwioe of Gondd, wbowas killed, 
and at Monoontour. over Go^piy, wbo.was.wouBdad (Mandi.' 
October 1569) ; but these suooeises warn rendemd fnttless 1 :^ 
the jsaieMey if Charles JX. AUowng tbe queen of Karaize to 
shut herself up.m.l4i Eoobellf), tbecttedel of the ts^osmees, and 
the king to loiter<ov4r the .siege ef .Saint> Jean d’Angiilyi Cohgny 
pushed boldly forward towards Pans and, having re a che d. 
Burgundy, defeated the roysi army at Amayderduc. Catherine 
had emhausted all her resources; and having faded in her 
project of reanurying Philip II. to one of hm* dengbten, and of 
betrothing Charles IX. to the eldestof aheAuatnananchduebesaesy . 
exasperated eJsobly thepassiiinpitfenof tbe.I.Qri»ine funily« who 
aspired to the mamage of their nephew witb Charles IX.’s 
rrartrf Sister, she signed the peace of St Germain im the 3 th 
St of August 1570. Thv was the cubniniBtii^ point gf 
Protestant liberty ; fimr Cphgny exaeted and obtssnedr.i 
usnu fjiBi, liberty of cimscteiiGB and of worship, aad.tbenv 
as a guarantto of the king's word, feus fortified places : L» 
Rochelle, a key to.ihe sea ; La Cbantet witbe centre , Cognac 
and Mootauban in the south. 

Tbe Guises set JUiide> Cohgny,. supported as he was by Jeanne 
d’Alhmt> qiieen of Navarre, nory received idl Charles IX.’s 
favour. Catbcfruie de’ Mediev an wveterato matob- 
amnsn mekec, and also .uneasy at. Phdip Il.’s mciessing 
Ntmv’ power, .made advances to Jeanne, pmppsng to mariy 
... 7 ndeughter,Meagu{nit«de>Vaiois,toJeaaoe'ssou, 
Henry of Navarre, now chief of tbe Huguenot party, Cohgny 
was a Protestant, but he was a Erenclunan b^ore all ; and 
wishing to reconcile all parties ip .a national struggle^ he 


’“to u w te s ted war.*’ (awnok hr garm^ atoMsfi Spam in the 
Ne da i il n nfiB i desm u s ithe lufaMrNm»e8s«0{ Eluebefh of Snglmd 
and the Geiimn*,.aad daepite die eoanter^mtugnee «f the pope, 
and of Vsmea He sneeaMed. in. getting Ereoch teeopa semti 
te tbe Netberiends, but they eufirted defeat. None the leM. 
Charles IX. still stomeii to eeeieidy through iiihe eyes of GoUgny; 
tdl Cadhtrme, feoetng to be. aapiMuited ty the Inttevi ibeadi^ 
the results of the thraatentd wm .with Spim, aiRd.eggiid>(m.b|f a 
crowd of Italian adventurers m the ppy of Spam — ^men like 
Gondi and Biiiigue„iieered Idee heewU m dhe pmad theones 
and customs of .then uatoveA wd "flaw, tic hope but « the a 8 stose< 
natwa of this aval m her son's esteem. A murderoHS attack 
upMi Goligny, who had.oppesed. the eaadidatiive of Gadferinehi 
favounte son, tbwduheof'Aniou, foPthe throne of Poland, having 
only sueosaded in wsuadwg bna.aiid in cMciting tbe Calvinist 
leaders, who wese congregated m Pans far tbe oocasioa of 
Mergueate de Valois’ inaniiageiidththcikiag<of NBNaim,Gathcniw 
andtbeGuisesMeelvedtogethertopatthmtalltodeath, Them 
followed th».wbs}essle tnesnicse of St BarthdkNnewtf ^ 

Eve, m Pans and m the psovmoes ; a aatwtal non' nitfrrrm-. 
sequence of pudike and pnaate hatreds whseh had 4 asnw 
pcwoiied the entire soeml organisnu Tins mossaere^'’ 
had the eifeot of prevmtuig the cxpcdhioii into " ‘ 
Flendem, and dcettoynig Etanoe I.’s pobey at alltanee wiihrdhB 
Protestants agawet the house of Austria. 

Catherine de' Medici. soon porenved that the massacicnf St 
Bartholomew had settled n^ng. It had, it is trae, dealt 
a blow to Cahnntsni just when, owing to the xefoniiB 
of the looancil of Trent, dhe seligieas grouad.had been 
crumbling boneath it. Moreover, wsthm the pmtimt. 
Itself a gulf had been wideaiog between the pastoos, 
supportto.by the Protestant demotracyaud the political nobles. 
The refonners. had new no leadens, and their situation seemed 
as perilous at that of their ca4ieligk>uists in tbe Nethnlands 7 
while tbe sieges of La Hochnlle and Leiden, the enfaieed end* 
of , ths pnnoe of iOrMge|.aad the cotivenion under paia of. death 
of Heniy.of Navarre asid the prmcn of .Condd,<tnadc the common 
danger more obvious Salvation came from the very excess of 
theirepreMive'measttses. Ai thsrd.party was.oneo mere fmned, 
compoaedof moderatee frem.thotwo camps, and it was Tecruited 
quite as mucb.hy jealousy ol ithc Guises andiby ambitaon as by 
horror at the massacres. Them were tha.fnends of tbe Mont' 
mosency party-^DemviUa at ithor head; Goligny^ relations; 
the kmg of Navarre; I Condd ; andapsuiMef tiieiblood,Catherme 
de’ Media’s third sen, that dtike oilAlenpm, itaradiof bcaig kept 
m tbe baekgiround. « Hhs .party, took ab^ mt tbe - 
end of tbe fourth war, fsdowied fay tbe ediet ot ww 
Boulogne (1571), foroadifscm Charles IX. when the Batetm 
Catbohos wese d^wed4>f tbewileader by the eleetsen 
of bis brother, the duke of A«ije«,iae of Poland. 

A year later the lattor aucoetded ilus .brother on the throne of 
France as Henry HI. This meant. a new lease ef powcr.for die 
queen-mother. 

Tbe pahhqwes, as the supporters at religious toleraasa and 
an energetic repecsinn of faetem were called, offered tiiev 
alhanoe to the Huguenots, but these; having fwmed 
themselves, by meau of the Protestant Union, mto 
a sort of republic withu the kwgdoni, facaite^ to 
accept, It is, .however, easy to bnng about an uadtrstandfaig 
between people in wb^ religious fury, has been extiaguishcd 
either by patnotum or by ambitioa. Use that of tho didse of 
Akoppn, who bad now escaped from the Louvre whene he had 
been confined on account of bu intiagMn. Tbe oonpaiet was 
concluded at MiNau ; Gondf. bcoenuag a Protestant once mote 
m order to treat wudi Damville, Muntnawency’s brotoer. Henry 
of Navane escaped front Pena. The new king, nemy III, 
vacillating and wnoue, and.Qathenne herself, eager 
for war as she ww, had no means of sepasatmg the 
Protestants aad.tfaa ftM/qm* Despite the victory tsmi 
of Guwe at Domums, ths agreement faotween the 
duke of Alenppn end John Caaanfar’s Geeman army oU^ the 
royal petty to great all that the aUied forces demanded of them 
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w the^femoa ofMoaucw” si|(nedat(BMuBeuitm«iM<Mi of Way ' 
S5f^ tile dnte of Aleo^cnoeitui; the aq|q»in||e >of Anjou, 
Tbunum and Barry, the ktOK of Navarre Guienne, 
aaidlCkindfPniaw^, whilei the Pixrteiiiantviaatre Iran 
fraadoiii of wotphip in> all parts of tbs kingdeni 
eoBoept Baris, the rshabdstatioii of COhgny and die 
odiflr ■yiobms of' St BoEtholomeir, thsir fortsfled tewna, and aa 
equal mmdwr of scats m the oourtB «f 'the -pa vlaincnts^ 

This area going too ^t, and us ooni^ucme of a mctaon 
agujost thor too Idseral edut a fourtbpatty made its appaaranos, 
that of the Catholic XeafHO, landflrtiiB'Oaiseo-^'HeMrv 
SuMte Balafr6, duke of Guise, andibts two'brothaeg, Charks, 
dukp of Majseune, ondi Louis, arebbidiop of Reims 
aiw cEuriinsl With tha'Ohject of idestn^ing Gsiviniam 
by effectivnopposiiiocq tbsy tmiOatad' the Ptotsatmt osgamaation 
of provincud assoeutioaiB, dpmmg thsir< chief supporters from 
the upper middfe rla« and: the 'leasee nobdijqr. It 'waa not at 
£rstiadcesagQgyoBaiihlfiiedfay<ftorpFeacbuig crf’dia urrecesKikble 
dorgjr of Boris, but a uoton of the ssora honeat and prudent 
okunn of the nation ui order to oomtiat heresy. Des^te the 
immonbty andnmpoteBeae of Homy III. aad'tha Protestantism 
of Hai^ of Navarre, this parfy talked of rC'ettaUieUing the 
authority of the kuig ; but in scality it indmod more to the 
Guises, martyrs in the good cause, who mere suppinted by I^lip 
IL of Spam and Pope Gregory XIII. A sort of rpopular govno* 
meet was thus estalilislmd to comtceact tise inoiqiai^ of 
royalty, and it was m the name of the nafunlled rights of the 
people that, from the States of Bkas' onward, tins League 

demanded the se-estafalishment of CatMic umty, and set dis 
religious right of the ination m opfiosilRm to ithe dmae <rig|ht af 
incqpnbie or cmkloiag kuqiP (^ST^ 

Jo order to oust his nval Henry of Guise, Henry III made 
a desperate effort to outbid 'him in die eyes of the moro extreme 
Gathedios, and by declaring hinuelf head of the League 
^^^^'degraded faiqueff into 'a party leader. The League^ 
(lar^ fi«ru>usiatthiSBtrohe>of^Mlioy’,tnodtoimp(Mea«ounod 
efithirty-aix advisers iqwii tte hsng. Bat the dcputia 
of thO'tUiMl eetate did not support 'dso' other two oeders, and 
the Bttsr -m their turn refused hing'inoney for making war 
Sixtt War ^ heretun, desniog, thty said, not 'war bat die 
destruction of hensy. Thu would have redneed 
pMwaef Henry lU to iffipotetuu ; fontunately 'for bun, how- 
Amm ever, the broalo of the Hjoguesuitt wAh the ‘‘Mai'' 
ff r virm ooBtents,” and tha diinsione sn the court of Navarre 
wkraad aud m the vamous parties at La FtocheUe, allowed 
aoMoaf Htary III , after two httlei'wars in the soigth.trest, 
OMm. <funnf adneh hghting graduelty degenerated' mto 
bngandagfty to aim terns af poaec at Bergerac (1577), 
which much diminished me concesstoiu made m the edut xk 
Rniulteii. Ilhu peaec >w«s asafiaaed three years after by that 
of FbsB. The si]iq>TestiDn>af faoiiiithe' leases was stipulated 
for (1580) It remained, haweTer,.a qtaetion ndiether the Holy 
Leg^e wouldaubmit to tfaw 

death of the duke of Anjou after hu mod endeovemr 
to establishdnpnself in the-Netheiwds (1564), and the accession 
iff Henry of Navaan,hifr.to(the effeminate Henry lU., 
MwMw reversed the sitnatiQU -of the two pasties : die FrO' 
ra«ia«iis»testaate tyaio became sufqpogtmi of tfaei pnneiple of 
^^**( 1 *^ diYwa righit', the Cathdios apqpealad 
^ ‘ to eiglut of eIection.aadtth»aoraeignty oif the pcoplei 
Could Iheorowa of the eldest daughter vi the Chumh be ^owed 
to devidtm upon a relapsed faarmi? Sush was the dootnac 
officially preached in pulpit and pamphlet But between 
Phihp IL an hhaone haad^newsnaatar of BortugaUuad dehVered 
frdm WiUam of Oiartge, mrolvBd. m adifo with the Eoghdi 
Fratestaats, and deprousiof awengmg the mjiiiies mflioted upon 
him by dw Bahne w tha Nethiedasm-Mood thefiGuaes oaiitbe 
other hand, whosei.(MMHia Uaay Btmrt was aipnsoner of Queen 
Elirabeth, them was a aaoHnea inteceeb m sdppacting one 
ma&mt and pressing thiaga famnird A definito agteament 
was made between them at)jQunidlo.(jDecember 31, 1584), Hbo 
rdigious mid popular pntaitt boiag ■wt danger of leaving Ihe 
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td'thtf’king of Navarre, and the ostensiMe^end toeecure 
the/ euoocwientO’ft Catholic prince, the old Cardinal dc Bourbon, 
an «mbttioue atid vident man of mean mtelhgence ; while the 
aeoret aan mm to aecnre the crown for the Guiiee, who had 
air0«d])r attempted to fabricate for themselves a genealogy 
tracing their descent from Charlemagne. In the meantime 
Phdip II., being nd of Don John of Austria, whose ambition he 
dreaded, was to crush the Protestants of England and the 
NetherWkfids ; and the double reeiHit of the compact at Join villa 
was to allow* Pnench poUtioB to be controlled ^ Spidn, and 
to transfom the waits of religion mto a purely political 
qvairel. 

The pvetenMOiia of the Omses were, in fact, soon manifested 
in the dedavwtww (]tf>P6ronne (March 30, 1585) against the foul 
court of the Valois ; they were again manifested m a rttcam^ 
fufsetw agitation; fomented by the secret conncil mftm of 
di tine League at Pans, which favoured ihe Gmses, SiKfnm 
and which new worked on the people through their 
terror of Protestaiiit retaliations and the *ChwcH's penl Inerted 
by Philip II , who wished to see him twmmg m pension of 
6oojOoo golden crowns, Henry of ’Guise began the war Wi the end 
of April, and m a few days the whole kingdom was on fire. The 
sstuatioa was awkward for Henry 111 , who had not Bigtm * 
tbe ooarage to ask Queen Elisabeth for* the soldiers 
and money that he hu^ed Thecrafty kingof Narraite 
being unwiUmg to alienate the Protestants save by an 
apostasy profitable to hi«Kclf, Hewry by tbe treaty of 
Nemours (July 7, 15B5), granted everything to the head of 
the League in order to save* ihiB crown By a stroke of the pen 
he onppresstd Protestantism, whsk Pope SiKtos V , who had 
at fiiat beon imfavoumblo^to the treaty ol Jomvillo as a purely 
pohticaj act, though he eventually ywldsd to the solicitatioaS 
of the League, eKcommumeated the two Bourbons, Henry aad 
Cond6. Batil^dukoofGuise^e/aud^ didnot make Henry III. 
target his desiie for v%tigmxm. He hofsad to nun him by 
attaching him to bis cause His favounte Jo5«iise was to defeat 
the 'king »of Navarre^ whose 'forces wwaweiy ’weak, wkile Guise 
was to deal ’With the strong reinfeecemewt of/Geftnani that 
Elszaberth was sending to ikiiry of Navamef EotaeCly tke 
contrary happened % the defeat of Joyaose at Ooutras 
Henry IIL fownd hmweH (wounded an hu steongest side i and 


who ehouM (have been fass hast auiuiuiriea’agaiiist the* League^ 
were. Oruthed (OoSobeedtf ovember 1*^7). 

The League^nisw thought they hauiixi longerianytluiig totar. 
Despite tb^ kmgfe hestiltty^ the data of Guse leawe to Baris, 
uiged ttaretD by Hhihp II « who « wwited to occupy 
Bira and be ueaister of'thii Chamsel coasts wtukt lie 
launched has nawioiblo Armada to avenge the death of caaw. 
Mfury Stuart in 1987^ Ornthe Day of tfao Qacnoadies 
(May It, 1588) I^ary 111 was beweged m tke Louvre bytke 
popmucesnre>^t ; but his rival dansd not go >so far as to depose 
the king, sold appeased the tumult The kmg, having succe^ed 
m taking refuge at' Chartres, ended, bowevec, by granrtmg him 
mthe Actof Unamallthattahaiiiefiised the bamcades 

-Him post of lieutenanttgenerai of ihe lomgdom and the pro* 
scriptiamaf iProtestantismiv At the second assembly nd the slates 
ol»Hois,.oallad meney (sgSB), 

all of Hemy IIL’s enemiesi who were elected shoured 
themssfanesieven bdidsr than m 2576 in claiming 
oondbrol of itihe finaacwl odminnttation of theikbigdom , auHuBMt 
hut thetdaMrruotion of the Armida gam Henry IH ,tfatenm 4 
akeady eaaapamJted by the insalts he ibad received, 
new \igami He had the old Cardinal de Bourbon^^i^f^i 
impmoned, and Hensy of Guise aad has brother ta 
oardmid assassinated (Deoembor aj, t$B%) On the stb of 
Jatmory, deed kis mother^ Catherme de’ Medici, the iastute 
i^iooenlnM* 

“ Now I am king I ” cned Henry HL Bat Pairw bepig 
demmaaed by tfacidiuce of Maycimev mo bad eHtaped a sw u M i im - 
tm, and by tka Bonncil of “ Suatecn,” tke chiefs of the loato, 
most of the provinoos relied by.tyen revolt, and SantyliL 
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had no alternative but an alliance with Heniy of Navarre. 
Thanks to this he was on the point of seizing Paris^ 
m his turn he was assassinated on the ist of 
August 1589 by a Jacobin munk^ Jacques Cl^hnent , 
with his dying breath he designated the king of 
Navarre as his successor. 

Between the popular League and the menace of the Protestants 
It was a question whether the new monarch was to be powerless 
in his turn. Henry IV. had almost the whole of his 
£urtaaa. kingdom to conquer. The Cardinal de Bourbon, kmg 
' accordu^ to the League and proclaimed under the title 
of Charles X , could count upon the Holy League itself, upon the 
Spaniards of the Netherlands, and upon the pope. Henry IV. 
was only supported by a certain number of Calvinists and 
by tlie Catholic minority of the PoliitqiMfs^ who, however, 
gradually mduced the rest of the nation to rally round the only 
legitimate prince The nation wished for the establishment 
of mtemal unity through religious tolerance and the extinction 
of private orgamzations , it looked for the extension of France’s 
external power through the abasement of the house of Spain, 
protection of the Protestants in the Netherlands and Germany, 
and independence of Rome. Henry IV., moreover, was forced 
to take an oath at the camp of Samt Cloud to associate the nation 
in the affairs of the kingdom by means of the states-general 
These three conditions were mterdependent j and Henry IV , 
with his persuasive manners, hi$ frax^ and charming character, 
and his personal valour, seemed capable of keeping them all 
three 

The ffrst thing for this soldier-king to do was to con(]^uer his 
kingdom and maintam its unity He did not waste time by 
withdrawing towards the south , he kept in the neigh- 
bourhood of Pans, on the bonks of the Seme, within 
it§gd\ reach of help from Elizabeth , and twice — at Arques 
and at Ivry (1589-1590) — he vanquished the duke 
of Mayenne, lieutenant-general of the League. But after having 
tried to seize Pans (as later Rouen) by a coup^de^mam, he was 
obliged to raise the siege in view of reinforcements sent to 
Mayenne by the duke of Parma. Pope Gregory XIV, an 
enthusiastic supporter of "the League and a strong adherent 
of Spam, having succeeded Sixtus V., who had b^n very luke- 
warm towards the League, made Henry IV.^s position still 
more serious just at the moment when, the old Cardinal de 
Bourbon having died, Philip II. wanted to be declared the pro- 
tector of the kingdom in order that he might dismember it, and 
when Charles Emmanuel of Mvoy, a grandson of Francis I , and 
Charles III., duke of Lorrome, a son-m-law of Henry II., were 
both of them claiming the crown. Fortunately, however, the 
Sixteen had disgusted the upper bouigeoisie by their demagogic 
airs ; while their open alliance with Philip II and their accept- 
ance of a Spanish garrison in Pans had offended the patriotism 
of the PoLtitquts or moderate members of the League. Mayenne, 
who oscillat^ between Philip II. and Henry IV., was himself 
obliged to break up and subdue this party of fanatics and 
theologians (December 1591). This game of see-saw between 
the PoUttques and the Le^ue furthered his secret ambition, but 
also the dissolution of the kingdom , and the pressure of public 
opmion, which desired an effective monarchy, put an end to this 
temporizing policy and caused the convocation of the states- 
general m Pans (December 1592) Philip II., through 
Fena’s instrumentality, demanded the 
throne for his daughter Isabella, grand-daughter of 
Henry II. through her mother But who was to be her 
husband ? The archduke Ernest of Austria, Guise or Mayenne ? 
The parlement cut short these bargainings by condemning all 
ultramontane pretensions and Spanish intrigues. The unpopu- 
larity of Spiain, patriotism, the greater predominance of national 
questions m public opnnion, and weariness of both religious 
disputation and indecisive warfare, all these sentiments were 
ex^essed m the wise and clever p}amphlet entitled the Sattre 
Mimppie What had been a slow movement between 1585 
and 1592 was quickened by Hemy IV.’a abjuration of Protestant- 
ism at Samt-Denis on the 25rd of July 1593. 


The coronation of the king at Qiartres in February 1594 
completed the rout of the League. The parlement of Paris 
declared against Mifyenne, who was simply the 
piece of Spiain, and Brissac, the governor, surrendered 9nt0my 
the capit^ to the king. The example of Pans and^^«»ivO^ 
Henry IV 's clemency rallied round him all prudent 
Catholics, like Villeroy and Jeannm, anxious for national, unity ; 
but he to buy over the adherents of the League, who sold 
him his own kmgdom for sixty million francs. Ihe pontifical 
absolution of September 17, 1595, finallv stultified the League, 
which had been ^am betrayed by the unsuccessful plot of jean 
Chastel, the Jesuit’s pupil. 

Nothing was now left but to expiel the Spaniards, who under 
cover of religion had worked for their own interests alone 
Despite the brilliant chaige of Fontame-Fran^aise 
m Burgundy (June 5, 1595), and the submission of the v#rw« 
heads of the League, Guise, Mayenne, Joyeuse, and 
Mercceur, the years 1595-1597 were not fortunate for Henry IV ’s 
armies. Indignant at his conversion, Elizabeth, the Germans, 
and the Swiss Protestants deserted him ; while the taking of 
Amiens by the Spianiards compiromised for the moment the 
future bo± of the king and the country. But exhaustion of 
each other, by which only England and Holland profited, brought 
about the Peace of Vervins. This confirmed the results of the 
treaty of Cateau-Cambr6sis (May 2, 1598), that is to say, the 
decadence of Spanish power, and its mability either to conquer 
or to dismember France. 

The League, having now no reason for existence, was dissolved , 
but the Protestant party remained very strong, with its 
political organization and the fortified places which 
the assemblies of Millau, Nimes and La Rochelle 
(1573-1^74) had established in the south and the west gsps. 

It was a republican state withm the kmgdom, and, 
being unwilling to break with it, Henry IV came to terms by 
the edict of Nantes, on the 13th of April 1598 This was a 
compromise between the royal government and the Huguenot 
government, the latter giving up the question of public worship, 
which was only authorized where it had existed before 1597 
and in two towns of each batUtage, with the exception of Pans , 
but It secured liberty of conscience throughout the kmgdom, 
state payment for its mmisters, admission to all employments, 
and courts composed equally of Catholics and Protestants m the 
parlements An authorization to hold synods and political 
assemblies, to open schools, and to occupy a hundred strong 
places for eight years at the expense of the king, assured to the 
Protestants not only rights but privileges In no other country 
did they enjoy so many guarantees against a return of persecu- 
tion This explams why the edict of Nantes was not registered 
without some difficulty. 

Thus the blood-stained 16th century closed with a promise 
of religious toleration and a dream of international arbitration. 
This was the end of the long tragedy of civil strife 
and of wars of conquest, mingled with the sound of 
madngals and psalms and pavanes It had been the ovs 
golden age of the arquebus and the viol, of sculptors 
and musicians, of poets and humanists, of fratricidal conflicts 
and of love-songs, of mtgnons and martyrs. At the close of this 
troubled century peace descends upon exhausted passions , 
and amidst Uie choir of young and ardent voices celebrating 
the national reconahation, the tocsin no longer sounds its 
sinister and persistent bass. Despite the leagues of either faith, 
religious liberty was now confirmed by the more free and generous 
spirit of Henry IV 

Why was this king at onoe so easygoing and so capricious ? 
Why, again, had the effort and authonty of feudal and fliipiuiar 
resistance been squandexjfsd m the folhes of the League saall*tb ^ 
further the ambitions of the rebellious Guises ? Why had ^ 
monarchy been forced to purchase the obedience of the tipper 
classes the provinces with unmunities which enieebM it 
without limiting it ? At all events, when the kmgdom had been 
reconquered from the Spaniards and religious strife ended, in 
order to fiilfil his engagements, Henry IV need only have 
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associated the nation with himseU in the work of reconstructing 
the shaitered monarchy. But during the atrocious holocausts 
formidable states had grown up around Ftance, observing her 
and threatening her , and on the other hand, as on the morrow 
of the Hundred Years' War, the lassitude of the country, the 
lack of political feeling on the part of the upper classes and their 
selfishness, led to a fresh abdication of the nation's rights The 
need of living caused the neglect of that necessity for control 
which had been maintained by the states-general from 1560 
to 1593 And this time, moderation on the part of the monarchy 
no longer made for success. Of the two contrary currents which 
have continually mingled and conflicted throughout the course 
of French history, that of monarchic absolutism and tlut of 
aristocratic and democralic liberty, the former was now to 
carry all before it 

The kingdom was now issuing from thirty-eight years of 
civil war Its inhabitants had grown unaccustomed to work , 
its finances were mined by dishonesty, disorder, and 
Bourbons, a very heavy foreign debt The most characteristic 
Franco in symptom of this distress was the brigandage carried 
on mcessanil) from 1598 to 1610 Side by side with 
this temporal y disoidtr there wu-* a more serious administrative 
disorganization, a habit of no longer obeying the king The 
harassed population, the municipalities which under cover of 
civil war had resumed the right of self-government, and the 
parlements elrited with then social importance and their security 
of position, were not alone in abandoning duty and obedience 
Two powers faced each other thieateningly the organized and 
malcontent Protestants , and the provincial governors, all great 
personages possessing an armed following, theoretically agents 
of the king, but practically independent The Montmorency s, 
the D’Epernons, the Birons, the Guises, were accustomed to 
consider their offices as hereditary property Not that these 
two powers entered into open revolt against the king , but they 
had adopted the custom of recriminating, of threatening, of 
coming to understandings with the foreign powers, which with 
some of them, like Ma’^slul Biroii, the D'Entragues and the due 
de Bouillon, amounted to conspiracy (1602-1606) 

As to the qualifications of the king he had had the good 
fortune not to be educated for the throne Without much 
learning and sceptical m religious matter*-, he had the 
lively intelligence of the Gascon, more subtle than 
jy, profound, more brilliant than steady Mamed to a 
woman of loose morals, and afterwards to a devout 
Italian, he was gross and vulgar in his appetites and pleasures 
He had retained all the haoits of a country gentleman of his 
native B6arn, careless, familiar, boastful, thrifty, cunning, 
combined since his sojourn at the court of the Valois with a 
taint of corniptum He worked little but rapidly, with none 
of the bureaucratic pedantry of a Philip II cloistered in the dark 
towers of the Esc urial Essentially a man of action and a soldier, 
he preserved his tone ol command after he had reached the 
throne, the inflexibility of the military chief, the conviction of 
his absolute right to be master Power quickly intoxicated 
him, and his monarchy was therefore anything but parliamentary 
His personality was everything, institutions nothing If, at 
the gathering of the notables at Rouen in 1596, Henry IV 
spoke of putting himself m tutelage, that was but preliminary 
to a demand for money The states-general, called together ten 
times in the i6th century, and at the death of Henry III under 
promise of convocation, were never assembled To put his 
absolute nght beyond all control he based it upon religion, and 
to this sceptic disobedience became a heresy He tried to 
make the clerpr mto an instrument of government by recalling the 
Jesuits, who had been driven away in 1594, partly from fear of 
their regicides, partly because they have always been the best 
teachers of servitude ; and he gave the youth of the nation into 
the hands of this cosmopohtan and ultramontane clerical order. 
His government was personal, not through departments , he 
retoined the old council though reducing its members j and his 
ministers, taken from every party, were never — ^not even Sully — 
anything more than mere clerks, without independent position. 


mere instruments of his good pleasure. Fortunately thu was 
not always capricious 

Henry IV soon realized that his most urgent duty was to 
resuscitate the corpse of France Pilfering was suppressed, 
and the revolts of the malcontents— die Gauthiers of 
Normandy, the Croquants and Tard-avisis of Pengord acLiovo- 
and Limousm— were quelled, adroitly at fiist, and montoot 
later with a sterner hand He then provided for the 
security of the country districts, and reduced the ta\es on the 
peasants, the most efficacious means of making them piotkutivc 
and able to pay Inspired by Barthclemy de Laflemas (1545- 
1612), controller general of commerce, and by Oluitr de Sri res 
Henry XV encouraged the culture of silk, though 
without much result, had orchards planted and maishcs drained , 
while though he permitted the free circulation of wine and corn, 
this depended on the harvests But the twofold effect of ci\ il 
war the rum of the farmers and the scarcity and high price cjf 
rural labour - was only reduced arbitrarily and by fits anil 
starts 

Despite the influence of Sull> , a convinced agrarian because 
of his horror of luxury and love of economy, Henry IV likewise 
attempted amelioration in the* towns, where the state 
of affairs was even worse than m the country But the ^^icy’of^ 
edict of 1597, far from inaugurating individual liberty, nontyiv. 
was but a fresh edition of that of 1581, a second 
preface to the legislation of (Gilbert, and m other ways no better 
respected than the first As for the new features, the syndical 
courts proposed by Laffemas, they were not even put into 
picacticc Various industries, nevertheless, concurrent with 
those of England, Spam and Italy, were created or reorganized • 
silk-w caving, printing, tapestry, &c Sull> at least provided 
renascent manufacture with the roads necessary for communica- 
tion and planted them with trees In external commerce 
Laffcm<is and Henry IV were equally the precursors of Colbert, 
freeing raw material and prohibiting the import of products 
similar to those manufactured withm the kingdom Without 
regaining that preponderance m the Levant which had been 
secured after the victory of Lepanto and before the civil wars, 
Marseilles still took an honourable place there, confirmed by 
the rene^val in 1604 of the capitulations of Francis 1 with the 
sultan Finally, the system of commercial companies, anti- 
pathetic to the French bourgeoisie, was for the first time practised 
on a grand scale , but Sully never understood that movement 
of colonial expansion, begun by Henrv II in Brazil and continued 
in Canada by Champlain, which had so marvellously enlarged 
the European horizon His point of view was altogether more 
limited than that of Hemy^ I\ , and he did not foresee, like 
Elizabeth, that the future would belong to the peoples whose 
national energy took that line of action 

His sphere was essentially the superintendence of finance, 
to which he brought the same enthusiasm that he had shown 
in fighting the League Vain and imaginative, 
his reputation was enormously enhanced by his suoy. 

“ Economies royales " , he was no innovator, and 
being a true representative of the nation at that period, like it 
he was but lukewarm towards reform, accepting it always against 
the gram He was not a financier of genius , but he administered 
the public moneys with the same probity and exactitude which 
he used m managing his own, retnevmg alienated property, 
straightening accounts, balancing expenditure and receipts, 
and amassing a reserve in the Bastille He did not reform the 
system of aides and tallies established by Louis XI in 1482 , 
but by charging much upon indirect taxation, and slightly 
lessening the burden of direct taxation, he avoided an appeal 
to the states-general and gave an illusion of relief 

Nevertheless, economic disasters, political circumstances and 
the personal government of Henry IV. (precursor m this also 

* Ohvier de Serres, sieur de Pradel, spent most of his life on his 
model farm at Pradel In IS99 he dedicated a pamphlet on the 
pultivation of silk to Henry Iv , and in 1600 published his Thidtro 
d' aqricxiltufo et manage des champs, which passed through nineteen 
editions up to 1675 
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o'f toll'is Jiir.y'iiiiabred ‘hlb 'fe^isifele or fa^l. T^ie 
nobility retpamed in debt and disaffected , and ili'e cler^, rhore 
J'Qi^atkablfe' ^ /or 'and bree^^ lor vi^ues, 


of f ferny 

iV.^a 

mcftHyo* 


the 


trtumplhant Jesuits, The rich bourjeeoisie Hegan more 
and iriote^^to piofippol^ze the rria^i$Trac^^, atid though 
the cduhtry^jb^le w^re someWhat relieved iFrom the 
burden which had o&n crushing them, the Ivorfcing-classes 
remained impoverished, owing to the i'ncr6^ise of prices which 
followed at a di$t^nce the ifise of wages Moreover, under 
insinuating ^nd craftjy pretexts^ Henry IV, undermined ^ 



paiiti^ ^y his fiscal^ me AOjds Arbitral^ taxation, ^scahdatous 
intervention m clecj^'Jdhs, tojrped candidatures, confusion m their 
financial ^administration, Wnlcruptcy and revolt on the part of 
the tenants all formed an aKficipatioh of the personal rule 
of Richelieu and Louis XI V, , , ^ 

Thus TOnry TV evinced very great ^ctWitjr iii'resiorihg order 
and very ^cat poverty of invention In his methocls tiis sole 
I* Creation, the edict of la T^aulctfe in 1604, 

^disastrous In c9nsiqeratioh of an annual pa!y ment 
otto * of ohe;sixtieth of the salary, it made hereditary 
offices which hM hitherto been held only for life, 
and ^e rrplfiohs whjeh it daily poured into (he royal exchequer 
renjipved the necessity for seeking more regular and better 
distributed resources fP(|litical liberty and social justiOc were 
ecjually the^ losers by this ^extreffie financial measure, which 
payed way ^ for a (fafaslfophe ^ 

affairs tlie abasement of fhe^ hoii<ie of Austria 
remained ffir Henry as itlj^d heep TorTjancis T, and Henry 
Poi>ei^ IL,,a pqlitficiil^ necessity, while under his successois 
ppiii^of ^9, become a mecfiahical o*bsession The peace 

Henry fv, of Vciyjp had concluded nothing the difference 
copccrpihg the marquis|ate of Sfilpzzo^ whkh the duhe 
ot Savoy had seized upop m 1588, profiting by ^ Henry ttl ’s 
embajrassmepts, 1^ ^ynjy worthy mentipnmg because the treaty 
of Lyonji (i6oi) fingfly Jd^'slpatqd the Itahan ^ mirage, and 
becajjse, m exchange, tor thp^ last Of Ffance^hossesjpiops beyond 
the Alpsi, it added, to the roy^ domain ^he reapy Frqnch terriffiiy 
of La Hrfe|sse, yf^lroni^y and Ae district of Gex ihc 

gjrea,t fxterni(| atiafr pf tqe reign was^ the pi;ojected war hpon 
which Ifenty IV. was nhqut to emhar^: when np was hssassin9,tpd 
The grnnd design ” of Sully, tl}p, organization of a ‘‘ (Christian 
Rqpiihhe of, the, European nationsj, fqif t^e pr^ei^pfvatipn of 
}>e«ice|/wa$ but thejovcntiop 9(ap irresponsible j’n^^q^stef, sou^pd 
by defeat and wishing to impress ,ppstenty Henry IV,, tfie 
IpMt* visionary, of kings, , was betiyfien 159^ iWld ^6x9 really 
heaitaiUilg hetilvcen .twp,fig‘eatM<X)nttftdictorydjBflhttpa|tSchp^^ . 
the war^clamouredifoar by the EiJPtestant?^ pqntipienshikftiSiJny, 
^ Spaffish/AlUftTipe, t9^l)e*.9emiepfpd by 
marriages, and preached rby thei.jirfjtra4i|iontane §pani^,camarina 
formed byithe qUeen,(iJWrei Cgtoo, jthe^ coQ|p^9r,^,th^ 

nunistp Viltoroy, and UbaljdlAi, the,piijpal and 

suspicious, Heniy IV. cnnsistently^ p4y9dj<tfns. vNfele gfme of 
pfalicy m-. conjunction with.pre^ldejtttijeantw^^ atfianp 

with the GrisoBS.,<i 6 ci 3 ).be.guara^tpf)d 
Valtellina, the natural approach -to Jbpmbatdy.^or thfiiWipqwl 
forces, and by, bis mtirpata.Uffion, wtfh GenpV% he|Con1fipllpd 
the routes by which the Spaffia^ds* copld ,yeftch th^.b^effitary 
possessiorts..jn .Franohe-Coffit^ttaud -the^ fonpllfjes from 
Italy, Bttttoaving defend the duke!*?! $e-voyjfepadjnq 
tion in making jiMira of bmi mafrriagft, W Sw 

might have misurtdefistfi^d the treaty wtoch 

he'gawo one of his dajfjghters to the grandfPA of .jlj^ip TL On 
the other hand he astonished the Protestant world by the 
ittfptttdenoe of hils mediation between Spam and the reb^ous 
United Erpyihc^p,,(ife6|^) ^en the succe^^ibn of Qeves afad of 
Juiidv so Jongi^pected'apd df^ouffied by the 

of Haile (1610), was opened up'in Germany, the'gr,eat war was 
largely due to an access of senile passion for the charms of the 


prihe^se T'he sirotce 0!^ feavaijlac’^s knife a 




Trojato^.l^r Tlius, h^e as cRwhere, We ^ee a 
hand-fo-ihouth policy, at the mercy df‘ d passfoii for feow^ir or 
for sfehsual ^atincation Tlie CorHeUe blanche of ^qifes, the 
Poule "m of ihe fi^asaHt/^uecdsses ds a lover a dashing 
spirit, hive coihfemed to suTOuhd Henry iV With a l^o bi 
romance libt iusti^d Ky feet, ^ . 

The extreme mStabiliify of m'ohafchHl govemrheht shbWed 
Itself afresh after Henry iV *s death Tile reign of touis illl , 
a perpetual regeilcy by women, priests, and favourites, 
was indeed a curious brelude to the grdnd age of the 
French monarchy The eldest son of Hehty IV 
being a minor, Mane de^ Medici induced the pArl^mi^nt 
to invest her with rpgency, thanks to Villeroy and cobtfery 
to the fest win of Btcniy ly iThis second 'Florentine, kt once 
jealous of power and incapable of exercirihg it, bore little ffesfem- 
blance to her predeces^r Iriglit-minded, haughty, apathetic 
and coM-heaited, she took a sort of passipfiate delight in cmll^ng 
Henijy IV *s whole system of government Who would support 
her in this ? On one side Were Ae fohner ministers, Silleiy 
ahd^ president Teannim ex-lcaguers but loyalists, no Ibvers of 
Spain and still le^^s of Germany , on fhe other Ihe princes''Of the 
blood and the great nobles, Cohd^^ ‘Guise, Mayenne hhd ‘Severs, 
apparently still much more faitnful to French ideas, but 
reality convinced that the days of Icings were over and that 
their own had arnved Inkead of weakening this arikbcr^tic 
agitation by the see-saw policy of Calherine de' Medici^ Marie 
could mvent ho other device than to despoil the royal treasure 
by distributing places and money to the chiefs of both j[>ar^!je5 
'liie sayings all expended and Sully fallen into diSgrjace,^ she 
lost her mnuence and became tlji^c alfhost imedhsdous instrument 
of an ambilipus ipan pfdoW birth, the liorehtine Cdncmi, who 
was to d^raghe^ dowq with hlm in nisTall , petty shifts became 
th^ceforward th^. bfflj^ of ^the day 

Thus VilWroy ihbu^t fit to add kill further to t|ie price 
already paid to triifmphapt Macjrid and^ Vienna by disbanding 
the army, freaking Uie treaty of firusoL ^d abandon-,. . 
mg the Protestant princes ^yond the Khine and 
trans-Pyrenean Mpriscios France jdwd hands with^^j)* 
Spam in the ipa^ri^es ^f ‘Louis J^I, with Arif^ 
of Austria apd Princess ipliz^ethwri^ tjhe sjon of ^Philip til, 
and ^bo Spanish kmbassador was admitted tne’ secrbt council 
of t^e queen To soothe the irrife^on of EnglanfJ the cl^,,de 
bouillon ^Was sent to ^^,qdpn to p^ey the hartd of the king’s 
sistqr tq theprr(^ce of W^J^s Meanwhile, Hpwevf^^ still more 
Was.pfidod to thq,pn^e§f^th^ to^the ^ggs , ^d after apr^teflpe 
of drawing the awprd.i^gSjipst of Conde^ reb^^lfi^us 
thrpwgh joalpusy of the I^-jian suxroppdmgs of Uie^queen-motjer, 
recour^ was Jiadl.tq^the.pw^ peace of S^te MeMlipjjiJ^ 


The ^nv^fttjqq q£. >S«>j?tates-gc;^erpl was %ut fp plk^, 
wrung, ^jas in all miRpr}ftes,FW 

ipt^rfst, iTBe,kiqg;s,majpnty,)i# 
oLPptob^y 

to th9 .l^uugjii^jqf ^ ® epntnye tagpm 

of ^ 


^tates-gcq^T^l, in 


ojihew, 4 bwtpj 
axpedifint., Ju vftjn C 

Earip the saffie g^ike W.ffitn j^e states-gcq^t^i, m ft sort ^ 
anUpipatiQA of th^ vflferoy, m 

parfoip<?pt, having illqgftily afsi^fped.ft poIUmw brbke with 
Cond6 apd effected a recqnc^tion, wth % court. . ,Aff«r this 
doable vic^iy Mane de’ Medici could fil; last undertake the 
famous jbirn^^to Bordeaux and consummate the Spanish 
marriages. In order not to countenance by his presence an 
act which had been the pretext for his opposition, Cond6 rebelled 
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M6e mtt in Aimgm, 1615 ; Jwi he i^as JOgsm padScd *by the 
and pensions of the^eoce of ^Loudum (May 26e6) 
But Vilieroy and the odmr tnnustens <iaittw mt horn ta ti^ 
the full advantage of their ViOtdry. They had but one desme, 
to put themselvies on a good footuig again ninth Cond^^ 
i^^stead Of a^irplying themselves honestiy to the service 
^Ancn. of the king The ^ marahals^ ’ Omcmi and his wile 
Leonora Gahgai^ more inHuential with the queen 4i.nd 
more exacting 'than ever^ by dmt of dever hutnguee forced the 
ministers to retire one after another ; ankl with the kutef Henry 
IV 's ** greybeards *’ vanished also aiU the pecamat^ reserves ^left 
Concmi surrounded himself with new men^ insigmficasit iwrsoiis 
ready to do biddings such as Bai 4 nn or (Mangiot^ While m 
the background was R^heheu^ bishop of Lugon. Gondf wow 
began intr^es with the princes whom he had prermijsly 
betrayed , but his pride di^otvcd m piteous entreaties when 
Thdituaes^ daptam of the guards wmsted him in 'Septewiber 
1616 Six months later Concuii had not even tune to protest 
When Ufndtber >captam^ Vitry^ stew liim at the Loum^ mnder 
orddr<i from Louis XTII , on the e4th of April sdty 
Richehou hud appeared bdhind Marie ide’ Medoa, AJbert 
de lAiynes rose bdtmd Lems XIII , the neglected lohild whom 
he had contrived to amuse *'ttie cavern remained the satrve^ 
having changed nocking bat the bush De Luytnes was made 
a duke 'Ond matn>hul in Concim^ placc^ with no better title; 
while tlie due supported by the queen-^nodher 

(now an disgrace at took Condi’s place at the ^hsad of 

the opposiMn The treaties of Angouldme and Angers (06x9- 
1620), negmiatfed by Richelieu, tecailcd tht* “ unwholesome ” 
treaties of .Sainte^Mowehould and Loudon The revolt of the 
Protestants waw more setious 'Goaded by the vigorous revival 
6f militant Catholicism which marked the opening of the r/th 
eetitur> , do Luynes tried to put n finishing touch to the tmtsoiph 
of Catholicism m France, which ilie bod assisted, by abandDnmg 
m the treaty of Ulm tlio defence of the small 'German states 
against the ambition of the ruling house of Austim, and by 
sacrificing the Protefftamt Grisona to Spam 'Ibc re-€stalblish- 
Mient of ( alhohe worship m Bduum was the pret«xt for a rising 
arnong the Prote^nts, who had remaaned loyal dunng those 
troublous yearn, and although the nuktary organnatacm 
of French Protestantiam, ^arranged by the assmii^ jof 
Rochelle, had ^been cheeked m x6ax, by the -defeclaDn of most 
of the reformed nobles^ >like Uouihonond Lesdiguidras, de Luynes 
hod tio miee the disa^ous 'siege of Montaubon Death *01000 
saved him from idle disgvoce sadleifed by his tpEadueeasors 
(Dooeoaber V5, 462t). 

fSium idol to v6U4»]Mahe(de’ Medici, {xe^establishedi m orodit^ 
prosecuted 'her mtvi^es , >and >in 'three years there wre thure 
Affterunt ^mmistritts : >jde Ln^eB'waU'SOOCfiBded byithe 
prinoe 'de Gondd, whom Montoubam was ifoimd jat 
MAikt. Mohtpeilter; the IBrfilarts smeoeded Gond^, oand 
having, ilike de Lqynes^ meglected ''Fratioe’s fote^ 
mterests, they had to 'give plocu to iLa 'Vuumlle ; Whiie' tte 
iMter was arrested imbis tanuiof havmgisiKrrificed the^imterate 
of the Rndish Catholics in the negotadaons ^ardmg Ithe 
masriiiige of Hennetta^of FVamce With qpirince lof Wales. All 
these 'personages were JundiBtinguashcd 'fl^es beyond whem 
mightbe disoeracd the(cokil>olear-niit profitemf Mane de’ Medici rs 
seoretaty, now a cardinal, who •was to take itfao iheiJKv/ahdMact 
as during eighteen ytais 
Richelieu caumo into power at)ai iuciiy cudmeiit. iBvety^otie 
was sidk of goviemment byidefaity ; itheydeBiredanteaaigrfa^ 
andean energetic foneimiperhcy, alter rthe defeat tof 
akaMiMf ^the CMchs^at the White Mmsmtatn fay the^bouao df 
lalta* 'Auatm, the Speaiish mtngues m Ae 'Valtellina>«aad 
* ithe resumption of war between Spam and HoUaad 
Ruhelieu oontnved to raise hope m the minds ?of aU As 
president of the ciergy at the statesrgeneral of 16004 he rhad 
figured as an adherent of Spam and the idtmilioiieana interest , 
heiappewed to be a representauve of that religious'panrty which, 
woe identical with the Spanish party. But bs had also been 
put into the mnastry by the party of the PatUnquss, who bad 


teriDnrated the icfanl^wsars, acclaimed HeUry lV,,'apidaUfled the 
Protestant al]aanoe> jmd by the mouth uf Miron^ pmukmt ef tbfi 
thud estate, had m 0614 proclaimed its intentnon (tio take up 
the natninal tMidittim ‘Since mum Despite the etmoeoviaBa 
necessary at the outaet Ibo the partitans ol a Catholic aihanoe# 
It was the pregminitie of the PaktUtjnvs that Richelieu adopted 
and laid down with a master’s hand m his Political TesUment. 

To realize it he hud to momtain bis pctsUion This was very 
dtfficult with a king who '' wished to be ‘governed and yet ^ms 
anpatnent at being fpMrerimd ” InoapaMt of applymg 
hamsolf to great aifiairs, but of sane and ewn acute 
jadgment, Leuss XJil. excelled oirly in a piission for ^tctriin 
detail and for manual pastimes He realized the 
suvperior quaioties of his nunisier, though mtfa a lively sense of 
has own dignity he often wished him more disoreet and less 
imperioub , he had Gonfidenoe sn him hut did not love hun* 
Cotebhearted and formal fay natnoorey he thad not oven self-^love, 
detested his wale Anne df Austim^-^teo good a Spimiaid-*aiid 
only tottaahed fauswelf fitfoliy to his favuutites, snale ler iemak, 
who were noturailily ^ailously suBpected fay the amdiaOl. He 
was accustomed to Iwten to his mother, wfao detested Riehelieu 
as her ungrateful prcldg^ Reithcr did lie love his brother, 
Gaston of Orkans, and the focloig was mutual , for the latter, 
renaasuing for twexrty years heir-^presuinplive to a crown which 
he could neither ddlend nor setae, posed as the beknwd prmce 
m all the conspsracKs against Richriieu, and issued from them 
each time as a Judas Add to this that Louis XIIL, hke 
Richelittu himself, had wretched health, aggravated by the 
m^ravugant mcdionaes of the day , and it is easy to iuidarstand 
how this pliaUe dispesstmn wfaodi lofiered itself to the yoke 
daimed Richelieu always to fear that his kmg migh.t clmge 
his'inaatcr, and to declare that the four square of ttie king’s 
cabinet had faocn more difficult for (him to <ronquttr than all 
battfoheldsof Emropc *’ 

Richdtiea, therefore, passed his time m eafoguardmg himself 
from Im rivals azid inispying upon them , has suspicious nature, 
rendered still more irritable liy histpainful fioaotaoe of a^dissunula- 
tion repugnant to bis lutadstTong chaimicter, makmg him fancy 
himself tiireatened mrare than was acteally the case He brutally 
suppressed *iix great plots, several of wfattoh were smndalous, 
and had marc 'than fifty pereoins executed , and he identified 
himsedi with thefking^siitteraly bdieving thortrhe was mamtamxng 
the niyal aothonty and notmerely his own He Imd a pselerence 
for uregular measures rather than legal prosecutions, and a 
>ealousy of tall opmionsi save his own Ue mamtamed his power 
through 'the dear of toitore amd of special oommisaioiis. It 
was JUuis XIU. whose oidd decree ordamed most of the ngonous 
seiitenoQs, but dieistaon ^ bkwd rested on the eaxrdinal’s Tobe 
andmade his3naseasi(dBtxte>pa!>sif7r private vengeanoe Chataia 
was fabheaded^at Nawtes m 3606 for bavmg upheld Gaston ji>{ 
Offoans iin'his vefnsal to wied Mademoiseke de^Monlpensier, 
aoidMarsbal d’Omunoi died^at VitiQoimesifor*havifig>givea.him 
had .odtooe m tthis wiattcr ; iwhde tihe ditellisttde BoutteviBe 
WKS'putto^thentoxitiwetfor havsing hsaveddihe edict against duela* 
The loyal family irtseH (was not free irom his*iattacks , alter tfoe 
Bay of Dopes f x)6|3D)fre aUowsd the queen-nmitiher to die m esc^, 
ajid 'publicly dx^lioiiouiied the king’s biKitker Gaston of ^Gkfoans 
by 'the /publication of hw confessions , (Mardial <de Marillac 
was put to the torture for his ingratitude, and Ihe 'constufaio 
de Montmorency iorirebcllion (0632) The hiritih lof I.ouis XIV. 
in 3638 'oonfitmed 'Riohelieu in power However, at the posnt 
of death he roused >faimself to order the executiQn of tbe<kiitg’a 
favoteitp, QnqtMaiB, and his friend de Thou, guiky of (treamn 
With Spam (i^). 

Absolute aAxthonty was mot lin atseU sufficient ; much money 
was also needed. In his state*papers Richelieu has shown that 
at the outset he^dosioed that the ilugiiefiots should 
share no longer mrpublic afiau/s, 'diat the<nobles should 
oease to behave os lebeUfous anboects, and the powerful 
provmcikL goveonors os suzerains over the lands 
committed to their chotge With his passion for the wifoirm 
and the useful on a grand scale, he hoped by means of the Code 
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Wdiaud to put an end to the sale of cfffices; to lighten imposts^ 
Id suppress brigandage^ to reduce the monastenes^ &;c« To do 
this it would have ^en necessary to make peace, for it was 
soon evident that war was incompatible with these reforms. He 
chose war, as did his Spanish rival and contemporary Olivares* 
War is expensive sport, but Richelieu mamtained a lofty 
attitude towards finance, disdained figures, and abandoned all 
pMy details to subordinate ofiicials like D’Effiat or Bullion. 
He therefore soon reverted to the old and worse measures, 
including the debasement of coinage, and put an extreme 
tension on all the springs of the financial system. The land-tax 
was doubled and trebled by war, by the pensions of the nobles, 
an extortion the profits of which Richelieu disdained neither 
tor himself nor for his family , and just when the richer and 
more powerful classes had been freed from taxes, causing the 
viKilesale opf>ression of the poorer, these few remaining were 
jointly and severally answerable. Perquisites, offices, forced 
loans were multiplied to such a pomt that a critic of the times, 
Guy Palm, facetiously declared that duties were to be exacted 
imrn the beggars basking in the sun Richelieu went so far as to 
moke poverty systematic and use famine as a means of govern- 
ment This was the price paid for the national victories. 

Thus he procured money at all costs, with an extremely 
crude fiscal judgment which ended by exasperating the people , 
iience numerous insurrections of the poverty-stricken, Dijon 
fOGw m revolt against the aides m 1630, Provence against the 
tax-officers (Hus) m 1631^ Pans and Lyons in 1632, and Bordeaux 
against the morease of customs m 1635 In 1636 the Croquanis 
lavaged Limousin, Poitou, Angoumois^ Gascony and P^ngord , 
ai 1639 it needed an army to subdue the Va-nu-pteds (bare-feet) 
m Normandy Even the rentiers of the H6tel-de-Ville, big and 
little, usually very peaceable folk, were excited by the curtail- 
ment of their incomes^ and in 1639 and 1642 were roused to fury 

Every one had to bend before this harsh genius, who insisted 
aa uniformity m oliedience After the feudal vassals, decimated 
SMjfi* religion and the executioner’s hand, 

wMt i§i0 and after the recalcitrant taxpayers, the Protestants, 
m their turn, and by their own fault, experienced this 
While Richelieu was opposing the designs of the pope 
and of the Spaniards m the Vaitellma, while he was arming 
tfie duke of Savoy and subsidizing Mansfeld in Germany, 
Uenri, due de Riihan, and his brother Benjamin dc Rohan, due 
de Soubise, the Protestant chiefs, took the initiative in a fresh 
revolt despite the majority of their party (1625) This Huguenot 
nsmg, 111 stirring up which Spanish diplomacy had its share, 
was a revolt of discontented and ambitious individuals who 
trusted for success to their compact organization and the ultimate 
assistance of England Under pressure of this new danger and 
loged on by the Catholic dhois, supported by the influence of 
PO|)e Urban Vlll , Richelieu concluded with Spam the treaty 
of Monzon (March 5, 1626), by which the interests of his allies 
Venice, Savoy and the Orisons were sacrificed without their 
bemg consulted The C athohe Valtellina, freed from the claims 
of the l^otestant Gnsons, became an independent state under 
the jomt protection of France and Spam , the question of the 
eight of passage was left open, to trouble PVance dunng the 
campaigns that followed ; but the immediate gam, so far as 
Richelieu was concerned, was that his hands were freed to deal 
with the Huguenots 

&)ubisc had begun the revolt (January 1625) by seizing 
Port Blavet m Brittany, with the royal squadron that lay there, 
and m command of the ships thus acquired, combmed with 
those of La Rochelle, he ranged the western coast, intercepting 
commerce In September, however, Montmorency succeeded, 
with a fleet of English and Dutch ships manned by English 
seamen, in defeating Soubise, who took refuge in England 
La Rochelle was now invested, the Huguenots were hard pressed 
also on land, and, but for the reluctance of the Dutch to allow 
ship*! to be used for such a purpose, an end might have been 
made of the Protestant opposition in France , as it was, Richelieu 
was forced to accept the mediation of England and conclude a 
treaty with the Huguenots (February x6a6). 


He was far, however, from foxgiving them for thoir Mtitudo 
or bemg reconeded to their pcfWer. So Umg as they letaxned 
their compact organization m France he could undertake no 
successful action abroad, and the treaty was m effect no more 
than a truce that was t^ly observed* The oppression of the 
French Protestants was but one of the pretexts for the English 
expedition under James I.’s favourite, the duke of Buckingham, 
to La Rochelle in 1637 ; and, in the end, this intervention of a 
foreign power compromised their cause. When at last the citizens 
of the great Huguenot stronghold, caught between two dangers, 
chose what seemed to them the least and threw m their lot 
with the English, they definitely proclaimed their attitude as 
anti-national , and when, on the 29th of October 1628, after 
a heroic resistance, the city surrendered to the French king, 
this was hailed not as a victory for Catholicism only, 
but for France. The taking of La Rochelle was a 
crushing blow to the Huguenots, and the desperate 
alliance which Rohan, entrenched m the C^vennes, 
entered into with Philip IV. of Spam, could not prolong their 
resistance The amnesty of Alais, prudent and moderate m 
religious matters, gave back to the Protestants their common 
rights within the body politic. Unfortunately what was an end 
for Richelieu was but a first step for the Catholic party. 

The little Protestant group eliminated, Richelieu next wished 
to establish Catholic religious uniformity , for though m France 
the Catholic Church was the state church, unity did 
not exist m it. There were no fixed principles in the Jadf/Ae*" 
relations between king and church, hence incessant cattoUct. 
conflicts between Galileans and Ultramontanes, in 
which Richelieu claimed to hold an even balance Moreover, 
a Catholic movement for religious reform m the Church of 
France began during the 17th century, marked by the creation 
of semmarics, the foundation of new orthodox religious orders, 
and the organization of public relief by Saint Viment de l*aul. 
Jansenism was the most vigorous contemporary effort to renovate 
not only morals but Church doctrme (see Jansenism) But 
Richelieu had no love for innovators, and showed this very 
plainly to du Vergier dc Hauranne, abbot of Saint Cyran, who 
was imprisoned at Vincennes for the good of Church and State* 
In affairs of intellect dragooning was ecjually the policy , and, 
as Corneille learnt to his cost, the French Academy was created 
m 1635 simply to secure m the republic of letters the same umty 
and conformity to rules that was enforced in the state 

Before Richelieu, there had been no effective monarchy and 
no institutions for controlling affairs ; merely advisory institu- 
tions which collaborated somewhat vaguely in the 
administration of the kingdom. Had the king been tioa 0 / 
willing these might have developed further; but puMe 
Richelieu ruthlessly suppressed all such growth, and 
they remained embryonic According to him, the king must 
decide m secTet, and the king’s will must be law No one might 
meddle m political affairs, neither parlements nor states-general ; 
still less had the public any right to judge the actions of the 
government Between 1631 and the edict of February 1641 
Richelieu strove against continually renewed opposition 
of the parlements to his system of special commibsions and 
judgments ; m 1641 he refused them any right of interference 
m state affairs ; at most would he consent occasionally to take 
counsel with assemblies of notables Provincial and municipal 
liberties were no better treated when through them the king’s 
subjects attempted to break loose from the iron ring of the royal 
commissaries and intendants. In Burgundy, Dijon saw her 
municipal liberties restricted m 1631 ; tihe provincial assembly 
of Dauphin6 was suppressed from 1628 onward, and that of 
Languedoc in 1629 , tliat of Provence was m 1639 replaced by 
communal assemblies, and that of Normandy was prorogued 
from 1639 to 2642 Not that Richelieu was hostile to them 
m prmcii^ ; but he was obliged at all hazards to find money 
for the upkeep of the army, and the 'provincial states were a 
slow and heavy machine to put in motion. Through an excessive 
reaction against the disintegration that had menaced the kingdom 
after the dissolution of the League, he fell into the abuse of 
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ovtTHoentral^ and depriving the people of the habit 
td cntiehsifig governmental action^ he taught them ,a fatal 
acqiueeoence m uncontrolled and undisputed authority Like 
one of those idiysical forces which tend to reduce eveiything 
to a dead levels he battered down alike characters and fortresses; 
and m his endeavours to abolish faction^ he killed that public 
imirit which> formed m the i6th century^ had already produced the 
Kepubltque of Bodin, de Thou’s HtstoHy of hts Titnes^ I-a Beetle’s 
Contre un, the Satire Mimppee^ and Sully ’s iconomtes royales 
In order to establish this absolute despotism Richelieu created 
no new instruments^ but made use of a revolutionary institution 
Motbods century, namely “ mtendants ” (q v ), 

mupioyd agents who were forerunners of the commissaries of 
by Rict 9 » the Convention, gentlemen of the long robe of inferior 
condition, hated by every one, and for that reason the 
more trustworthy He also drew most of the members of his 
special commissions from tlie grand council, a supreme admhus- 
trative tribunal which owed all its influence to him. 


However, having accomplished all these great things, the 
treasury was left empty and the reforms were but ill-established , 
for Richelieu’s policy mcreased poverty, neglected 
raiv/te toiling and suffering peasants, deserted the cause 

of the workers in order to favour the privileged classes, 
and left idle and useless that bourgeoisie whose intellectual 
activity, spirit of discipline, and civil and political culture would 
have yielded solid support to a monarchy all the stronger for 
being limited Richelieu completed the work of Francis I.; 
he endowed France witli the fatal tradition of autocracy This 
priest by education and by turn of mind was indifferent to 
material interests, which were secondary in his eyes ; he could 
organize neither finance, nor justice, nor an army, nor the 
colonics, but at the most a system of police IIis method was 
not to reform, but to crush. lie was great chiefly in negotiation, 
the art par excellence of ecclesiastics. His work was entirely 
abroad , there it had more continuity, more future, perhaps 
because only in his foreign policy was he unhampered m his 
designs He saenheed everything to it ; but he ennobled it by 
the genius and audacity of his conceptions, by the energetic 
tension of all the muscles of the body politic. 

The Thirty Years’ War m fact dominated all Richelieu’s 
foreign policy , by it he made Franc e and unmade Germany. 

It was the support of (iermany which Philip II had 
po/zey'o/ order to realize his ( atholic empire , and the 

RicMUu election of the archduke Ferdinand IT of Slyria as 
emperor gave that support to his Spanish cousins 
(i6iq) Thenceforward all the forces of the Habsburg monarchy 
would be united, provided that communication could be main- 
tained in the north with the Netherlands and m the south with 


the duchy of Milan, so that there should be no flaw m the iron 
vice which locked France in on either side. It was therefore of 


the highest importance to France that she should dominate the 
valleys of the Alps and Rhine. As soon as Richelieu became 
minister m 1624 there was an end to cordial relations with Spam 
He resumed the policy of Henry IV, confining his military 
operations to the region of the Alps, and contenting himself 
at first with opposing the coalition of the Habsburgs with a 
coalition of Venic e, the Turks, Bethlen Gabor, king of Hungary, 
and the Protestants of Germany and Denmark But the revolts 
of the French Protestants, the resentment of the nobles at his 
dictatorial power, and the perpetual ferment of intrigues and 
treason in the court, obliged him almost immediately to draw 
back. During these eight years, however, Richelieu had pressed 
on matters as fast as possible 

While James I of England was trying to get a general on the 
cheap m Denmark to defend his son-in-law, the elector palatine, 
- . ^ Richelieu was bargaining with the Spaniards m the 

ibgpaiioy, Monzon (March 1626) ; but as the strained 

oxcopiia relations between France and England forced him 
uSd conciliate Spam still further by the treaty of April 

laal* Spaniards profited by this to cany on an 

intrigue with Rohan, and in concert with the duke 
of Savoy, to occupy Montferrat when the death of Vicenzo II 


(December a6, 1627) left the succession of Mantua, under the 
will of the late duke, to Charles Gonzaga, duke of Neveis, a 
Frenchman by education and sympathy But the taking of 
I^ Rochelle allowed Louis to force the pass of Susa, to induce 
the duke of Savoy to treat with him, and to isolate the Spaniards 
in Italy by a great Italian league l^ctwcen Genoa, Venice and 
the duices of Savoy and Mantua (April 1629) Unlike the Valok,, 
Richelieu only desired to free Italy from Spam m order to 
restore her independence 

The fart that the French Protestants m the Cf^vennes wem 
again m arms enabled the Habsburgs and the Spaniards to make 
a fresh attack upon the Alpine passes ; but after the pcare of 
Alais Richelieu placed himself at the head of forty thousand 
men, and stirred up enemies every^where agumst the emperor, 
victorious now over the king of Denmark as m 1621 over the 
elector palatine He united Sweden, now reconciled with Poland, 
and the C athohe and Protestant electors, disquieted by the echcl 
of Restitution and the omnipotence of Wallenstein, and he 
aroused the United Provinces But the disaffection of the 
court and the more extreme Catholics made it impossible for 
him as yet to enter upon a struggle against both Austna and 
Spam ; he was only able to regulate the affairs of Italy widi 
much prudence The intervention of Mazann, despatched by 
the pope, who saw no other means of detai hing Italy from Spain 
than by introducing France into the affair, brought about liia 
signature of the armistice of Rivalte on the 4th of September 
1630, soon developed into the peace of Cherasco, whidi re- 
established the agreement with the still fugitive duke of Savoy 
(June 1631) Under the harsh tyranny of Spam, Italy was now 
nothing but a lifeless corpse , young vigorous Germany was 
better worth saving So Richelieu’s envoys, Brulart de hkm 
and Father Joseph, disarmed ^ the emperor at the diet of Regens- 
burg, while at the same time I^iuis XIII kept Casale and 
Pinerolo, the gates of the Alps Lastly, by the treaty of Fontaine- 
bleau (May 3olh, 1631), Maximilian of Bavaria, the head of 
the Catholic Ixrague, engaged to defend the king of France againsi 
all his enemies, even Spam, with the exception of the emperar* 
Thus bv the hand of Richelieu a union against Austrian imperial- 
ism was effected between the Bavarian Catholics and tfas 
Protestants who dominated m central and northern (iermany. 

Twice had Richelieu, by means of the purse and not by force 
of arms, succeeded m reopening the passes of the Alps and ci 
the Rhine The kingdom at peace and the Huguenot 
parly ruined, he was now able to engage upon his 
policy of prudent acquisitions and apparently dis- 
interested alliances. But Gustavus Aciolphus, king 
of Sweden, called in by Richelieu and Venice to take the plaoe 
of the played-out king of Denmark, brought danger to all partus 
He would not be content merely to serve French interests m 
Germany, according to the terms of the secret treaty of Barwalde 
(June iC)3i), but, once master of Germany and the rich valkf 
of the Rhine, considered chiefiy the interests of Protestantn 
and Sweden Neither the prayers nor the threats of Richdin, 
who wished indeed to destroy Spam but not Catholicism, vac 
the death of Gustavus Adolphus at Lutzen (1632), could repsk 
the evils caused by this immoderate ambition A violent 
Catholic reaction against the Protestants ensued , and the 
union of Spam and the Empire was consolidated just when thnC 
of the Protestants was dissolved at Nordhngen, despite ^ 
efforts of Oxenstiema (Septemlier 1634) Moreover, WaUenstein^ 
who had been urged by Richelieu to set up an independent 
kingdom in Bohemia, had been killed on the 23rd of Febrow^ 
16341, In the course of a year Wurttemberg and Franconia 
were reconquered from the Swedes ; and the duke of IxnrraiiN^ 
who bad taken the side of the Empire, called in the Spanish and 
the imperial forces to open the road to the Netherlands throuijk 
Franche-Comt6 

His allies no longer able to stand alone, Richelieu was obliged 
to intervene directly (May 19th, 163^) By the treaty of Sajnfe- 
Germain-en-Laye he purchased the army of Bernard of Saxn- 

’ Ferdinand is reported to have said Le capucin m'a dtent 
avec son scapulaire et a mis dans capuchon six bonnets eiectocaux.** 
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Wtiinax , bf that of Rivoli he umtibd agemet Spam the dukes 
of Modena^ JPamsisu and Mantua ; ha signed an opim alhtnce vrith 
the league of MeilbroziB; the United Provinces and 
Sieeden , and oiter these aHianccs nulitary opcsrationi 
began, Marshal ide la Force occupying the duchy of I^r- 
rauic Riohekeu attempted to operate <4unultaneously 
m the Nclbodands by joining hands w^ith the Dutch, 
and on the Rhine fayi uniting with the Swedes , but the bad 
organization of the French armies, the double invasion of the 
Spaniards as far as Cbibie and the impenal forces as far os the 
gSdies of Saint- Jean-de-liosne (1636), and the death of his aUies, 
the dukrs of mssc'^Cassrl, Savoy and Mantua at first frustrated 
his edForts A decided Rurcess was, however, achieved between 
1638 and 1640, thanks to Bernard of Saxe-Weimar and after- 
wflcda to Gu6liriiint, and to the parallel actum of the Swedish 
geMrals> Ban^r, Wrangel and Torstensaon Kicheheu obtained 
Ahace, Bveisach and the forest-towns on the Rhine; while 
m the north, thanks to dno Dutch and owing to the conquest of 
Artois^ snanshals de Ia Medtcraye, de Clidtililon and de BrM 
forced the barrier of the Notherkmds. Turiia, the capital of 
pKclinont, was taken by limn do Lomame, ccimte d’Qatoourt ; 
the aUianre weth reheHmus Porlngri iaciiitatod the ooc upation 
of RooBBoUen and'akniat the whelieiof <iatalcmia, and Spam was 
mdoeed to defending >hcfitetf , while the embavrassments of the 
ifialishurgs at Modnd mode those of Vienna more tractable. 
The diet of.Regenslourg, under the (mediation oi Maximilian of 
Bavana, demded m favour of po»se withiFrance, and on the 25th 
of Beomber 1641 the pra^uiary setttemeot at Hamburg 
Rmd the openii^ of nef::otaations to take pkee at Munster and 
OsnabeiMk. Richrlfcu r death (fkarember 4, 164?) prevented 
lum fiwi miing the tnnmph oi bk policy, but it can be judged 
by Its results ; m 1614 tlW kaagdom had in the east only the 
firasitier of the Meuse to defend it from mvesKin ; m 1642 the 
whole of Ahace, eoccept Strasshurg, was occupied ami the Rhine 
guaoded by the anny of Gvt6briant. Six months later, on the 
r4th of May 1643, 1/)ui8 XHI rejicmed hts minister m his true 
k^dom, the land of shades 

But thanks to Mazamn, who completed his work, France 
gatliorcd m the lusrvest sown by Richelieu At the outset no 
one bdnm'd that the new cardinal would have any 
sucdche Ewry one expected from Anne of Austria 
lese! & change in the government which appeared to be 
yastifiad liy the jwrseoutions of Ridiolicu and the 
disdainful unacnipiiiloaaness of Loim XIll. On the j6ih of 
May the quocn took the little fouwr-yearKild l^ouis XIV to the 

C rhnrrcnt of i’aria wliirii, pw«ad of playing a part in jwditics, 
Btemd, contrary to Lduib XUl 's lost will, to a^kiaK^wkslge 
tlie command of the httJc kuig, and to f;ive his mothei “ free, 
fljisohite and eurtirt' authonty ’ The groat nobles were aJi;eady 
kwkiiig upon thcniaolvns as established m power, when they 
loafcnt with smaaemicnl tiiat the regent had iSippoinied as her 
chief fuivisfi , ^ikot tlastan ot Orlearn, but Mamin The paktiml 
revenge wha h m thc^ir eyres was owing to them as 41 body, the 
^entdaomedfor hmsolf>nloius, and shetiuada it a rosnanUc oisie 
This Spaniard of waving ch *rois« who had been negteitietl by her 
husband and msitkcd Richelreru, now her iuddent and 
full-bhvwn person, together with absolute powwr, mto the hands 
of the Sunlianu Whulat otiierb were tr«an>pbivg openly, Maaarin, 
m the shadow eund siiooc e of the mtercegnum, hiAd kept watch 
upon tho k'art iof the <iuncn , and when the old party of Mane 
Midba andAmic oi Austina wished to come baidk into power, 
taimpnicta general peaio, ai&d to substitute for the Protestant 
alhaam an uncbrHtaTKling with Spain, the arrest of Franvme 
de Venddttie, dufcciol fiemufort, and the oxilc off other Knpprtant 
MsklftBi pswcvl io the groaut iaiKUlws that thair hour had gone 
bifiijSaftmAm 0643) 

Mazann justified Richehcirs confidence and the favour of 
AHne«of Austna. It was upon his foreign policy tlwt he relied 
naqRamtaiii.lus authority within the kingdom Thanks to him, 
tte duke of Enghien (Ijouis ,de Bourbon, afterwards prince of 
Qmdi\ appointed commandcr-m-chief at the age of twenty- 
taro,. caism the downfall of the renowned Spanish infantry at 


Roerm, and he diamvered prudence temperej4 

Cond6k overbold idean it wgahe too renewing the trgdU 
tfconal albanoes awd resuming agamat Bavaria, Fer-^ 
dinand IH *s meet powerful ally, the plan pf common 
action With Sweden which Richelieu sketched out, paa//a» 
pursued it year after year in 1644 at Freiburg 
im Breisgau, despite the death of Gu4bnant at Rottweil ; in 

1645 at N5rdljngen, despite the defeat of Marienthal , and ip 

1646 in Bavana, despite the rebellion of the Weimar cavalry , 
to see it finally triumph at Zusmarshausen m May 1648 VVith 
Turenne donunating the Eiser and the Inn, Cond^ victorious 
at Lens, and the Swedes before the gates of Prague, the emperor, 
left without a single ally, finally aulliurized his plenipotentiaries 
to sign on the 24th of October 1648 the peace about which 
negotiations had been going on for seven years Mazann had 
stood bus giTound notwithstanding the treachery of the duke of 
Bavapia, tJbe defection of the United Provinces, the resistance of 
the Germans^ and the general confusion which was already 
pervading the mtemal affairs of the kingdom. 

The dfieam of the Holihbuirgs was shattered They had 
wished to set up a oentralwcd empire, Caithobc and German, 
hut the treaties of Westphaha kept Germany in its passive 
and fragisentary condition ; while the Catholu and Protestant 
prmces obtained formal recognition of their territorial inde- 
pendence and their rebgious equality Thus disappeared the 
two principles which justified the Empire’s existence, the 
univc5^ siwereignly to which it laid claim was limited simply 
to a German monarchy much crippled m its powers , and the 
enfrarjchiscment of the Lutherans and Calvimsts from papal 
juiisdicbon cut the last tie wlwch hound the Empire to Rome^ 
The victors* material benefits were no less substantial tlie con- 
gress of Munster ratified the feiial ceswon of the Three Bishopncs 
mid the conquest of Alsace, and Br&isaqb and Phiiippsburg 
completed these acquisition, Iho Spaniards had no longer 
any hope of adding Luxemburg to tlieir FrancherComtd , while 
the Holy Roman Empire m Ge0nany, taken m the rear by 
bwedon (now miHress of the Baltic and the North Sua), cut off 
for good from the United Provmocs and the Swiss cantons, and 
enfeebled by the recognized right of intervention m German 
aMirs on the part of Sweden and France, was now nothing but 
a meaningless name 

Mararin had not been so fortunate in Italy, where in 1642 
the Spanish remained masters Venice, the durhy of Milan axid 
the diike of Modena were on his side , the pope and the grand- 
duke of Tuscany were trembling, but the romantic expedition 
of the duke of (Jmse to Naples, and the outbreak of the Fronde, 
saved Spam, svho had refused to take part m the treaties of 
Wieetphalia and whose rum Mazann wished to compass 

U was, howcn'cr, easier for H^Iazurm to remodel the map of 
Europe than to govern Franoe llicrc he found himself face to 
face with allithe difScuities that Ricbelueu bad neglected 
10}Solvf,aad that were now once more giving trouble 
Irhe Lt( die JmtHe of the 18th of May 1643 bad proved 
auilicmrity te vefiwuin Uill so perBoval m affair t^t the 
pemn of the kmg, naoigmfiwnt though that was, contmued to 
be megacdftd as ite absolute depowtary Thus regular obedience 
to an ahstiiact pruwaplc was under Mazann as mjuomprehensible 
to tha idle and selUh nobihty as it liad been under Richelieu 
The parlcfnant stiU kept up the same extra-judicial pretensions ; 
Ixit teyond its juchcuJ functions rt opted merely as a kind of town- 
cner to the monarchy, charged with making known the king’s 
edicts. Yet through its right of remonstrance it was the omy 
bruK that could legall> and publicly intervene in politics , a large 
and independent body, moreover, which had its own demands 
to make upon the mcsuurcby and its nunnnters Richelieu, by 
salting bis special ^agents above the legal but complicated 
machinery of financial administration, had so corrupt^ it as 
to necessitate radical reform , all the more so because finan^ 
ci^a^es hod l^en mcreaeed to a point far beyond whgt the nation 
could bear. With' four armies to keep up, the msmrectioii in 
Portugal to maintain, and pensions to serve the needs of Ike 
allies, the burden had become a crushing one. 
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Kidkduu IiadibfmAbio>to>aunnauat.tlHniQ 4 iiiflttUi^ 
heifovkfncd m tiw oame o&akng of )fnlil)4gs« 

adinrsa^ , vhdn Muacui. bad tho. Wm Itgaimt 
him m a coabliion aftubb bftd lasted ten years, vnth 
Miumriu. the further disadvantages of hiS fomign origin and a 
' ' ecosal minority at a tifas when every hoe was NCb of 

govecmaent by mimatera. He was die very opposite of Riohelieo, 
as wheedhag lo hia ways as tite other bad blwglMiy and 
sconiful, as dgMMfd of .vanity and.rancoui; as fUcbelieu wd been 
fi4f Pi( jealous pare for hi& ajitbonty , ha was gentle iidiere the 
other had been pasaionatei and imtabte, witeii so intelligent as 
great and moie.8ui^le, anda ter morogmiplflg natute 
It was the fkcaf question that aixayed attest Hatexin a 
coalition of all petty mieresM and frustrated ambitions , this 
was always the dcbiUes’ heel of the French monarchy, 
which in 1648 was at the last eirtBemity for money 
euiti—. All imposts were forestalled, and every expedient fca: 

obtammg eHhrr duect or mditeot taxes bad been 
exhausted by the methods of the iiiMyqcieKs. in* the country 
districts could yield nothing inoie, it became necessary to 
demand money team the PansMPs and from the citltei^ of the 
various towns, and to search out and tetbish up old disused 
edicts — edicts as lo measures and scales of prices— at the very 
moment when the luxury and corruption of the porvmui> Wt0> 
msultmg the poverty qnd sute^ring of >Uic people, and exasperating 
all those offioak who took thev functions senously* 

A storm burst fonih 10 the parlement against Mazarm as tho 
patron of these expedients, the ppcssicm, ter this being the edict 
of redemption by wj^h the government renewed for 
nine years the “ Fautette ” wbjw,b bad now expired, 
paHimeat. by Withholding teun years’ salary from all officers of 
the Great Council, of the Chatnkxts 4fs aimpies, and of 
the Couf des atdes "nse pariemput, idthaugh axpnessly exempted , 
associated itself with their protest by ttte d^ree of union of 
Mav 13, 1648, and delibecations in a body upon tlie reform of 
the state Despite tbp queen’s express probiteUon, the m- 
surrcctionaiy assembly of the Cbambre Donjs criticized 
the whokj financial system, founded as if wgf upon usury, dunned 
the right of voting taxes, respeot for nulividual liberty, and the 
suppression of the mtenitents, wbo were a menone to the new 
bureaucratic feudalism. Tl^e queop, h^u^ty and exasperated 
though she was, yielded ter the tune bemg, becense the invasion 
of the Spaniards in the north, the arrest of bharfos I of JSngland, 
and the insurrection of Masamello at Naples made th^ moment 
a cntical one for monarchies , but immedwtoly after the viqtoiy 
at Lem. she attempted a coup d’etat, arresting tlie leaders, and 
among them Bmussel, a popular member of Uic pgrlemcnt 
(August 26, 164S) Paris at once rose in revolt — a Pans of 
swarming and unpoliced streets, that had been malting hrench 
history ever since the reign of Henry IV , and that liad not 
forgotten the lurncadcs of the I..eaguic Once more a pretence 
of yielding bad to be made, imtil Condi’s arrival enabled tlie 
court to take refuge at Samt-Gcrmam (January 15, 1649). 

Ovil war now began against the relielhous coalition of great 
nobles, lawyers of the parlement, populace, and mercenaries 
Th* Thirty Years’ War It lasted 

iVoag* four years, ter motives often as futile as the Grqndc 
Mademoisdle’s ambition to wed htjt}e Louis XIV, 
/6X3). Cardinal de Rete's red hat, or Madanfte de IxmgucyiUe’s 
stool at the queen’s side , it was, a$ its name pf vindicates, 
bxtefui force, played by grown-up nbildreji, in aevwal acts 
Its first and shortest phase wgj the Fronde of the F wlwnent 
At a period when all tho woidd tew; a littio nted, the paitement 
n, had imagined a loy^ tevoU, sod, thnugh it iseiiteid 
OAM* SO sniGied prateet, mp «gai«st tee.kiing ibut 
. against Mmstib, and 'tteipMians to whom hfl bad 
w!Wlr^‘dei^;ated pMMer. fipt thfi pas^avent som became 
disgusted with Its aUttswtite.iKiiteft.and babies, advo had only 
4 iKwn.ttuur swords imordte AoiiegsMite eiactivebi'Wi^ actus 
SOI tbstnr hands ; sod tbs/FWisWip Mib, whose fascism Wl 
i>teti.axouBsdihy $aid.clajGoqilji„a xtiiteteficlesiutiK;, a Catdme 
m.a QBsioite, who i»Nfi<dndethd/goiptrat.ithtt,^t8ge^^^^ pamt 


wtm f w^j t 9 ,,ii^vWi‘fflfii}A.<ft.wve an 

mYW ttftlS WWI* % WIPWf 

tartns with the cowfi by t^ pc%cp of (ww rf, 164^, 
which imdfid tins fifs/i 

Aa m wihf'Ktej. ffiM? Apr# 1^9 tq J4tmary idsp, awie thp 
ate of thg Afqf/res . Copdv, proi^ Md V^qji^t , Caston 
of Opiwis, pfjftbie and Copiu, % " 

WRhSten, an.d fcpqgioevijjp, hflijaycd huphapd fnada 
■Phe vwtor of Lw aftdiCiMfiblojili'WWd that cv^ry JS; 
qnp was undsr ap ubfigatiftii te him, kwl Uumi to a 
diptatotehjp so mpHppoftabH that Aqpa ol AusirK|,imd Mazqtip 
—assured by Gppdi of the concurrence of the partemtut anp 
people — had him arijested. 'lo defend Condc the great con- 
spiracy of women was formed. Madame de CbevrcusQ, the 
subtfo and impassioned princess palatine, and the pripccbs of 
Cond^ vainly attempted to arouse Normandy, Burgundj and 
the mob of Bordeaux, while Turenne, bcwitchc 4 by Mad«,ine 
de Lopgueville, aflpwed himself to become mvolved with f'ttuii 
and was defeated at Rcthel (Doccmlier 15, 1650) UnfpftuiuiU.ly, 
^,ter h|s custom when victor, klozarm forgot his prqipises- 
abovc aU, Condi’s carduiM's bat A union was effected ^tiji.ccn 
the two Frondes, that of tlie Petits Maitios and that of tlie 
parlqip^uts, and Mozarni was obliged to lice fuf safety to t^e 
deetprate of Cologne (hebruaty' 1(151), witehcc he continual 
to govern the queen and the kingdom by of secret letter^. 
But the heads of Ific two Frondes — Condc, now sqt freq fri^pi 
prison at Havre, and Gopdi who detested hip— wpre not loiig p 
quarrcilitig faUlly Owing to Mazarin s exile apd to the 1 Ing s 
attainment of his majority (Scptimlier 5, 1 ^ 5 *) Ruiet was beuig 
restored, whip the return of Mp^arm, jealous of Ann^ of Austria, 
nearly brought abopt another rcqoqulption of a|) his opponents 
(Japiary i(>sa) Cople resumed civil war with the support of 
bpatu, bemuse hq w^s npt given M^grp's pipe , but tj'OOgh 
he defeated the ruy^ pmy ff- Bl^icau, hu was surprised qt 
Btampps, pid nf#r|y crusligd by Tijrcripe at tbe gate of buJfo.- 
Aptoiqe Stayed, howevw, by the M wlppoisellq, OaughUr 

of Oafttep of Qrjifiaus, he piit Pari}, by t^ m^ter of the Hptel qe 
Ville (Jidy 4, i,d5z), whep h« W ipHircctiotipy 

gqvcrippfillt* A gqnysaJ wearmess of avu i^jp gave f^faty qf 
opIPTWpty after thif to the ageptp of Mipapn, who p prder to 
mftdP, a pr9tencc of ephflK PPS 9 lf fot a pcofid 
time to Bouillon 'ioEn capie %: nna), oodapte CondC W>iqg 
taHqn rffvige m Sppp'fqr seven yeqr^, Gaspn qi Orlepis being 
m 0 Xll 9 > %t^ m prison, and thfi Pftrtepifnt rodped to its judi^W 
funct|Oiv» only, the fic|d wp* left open fp IdWPPi who, four 
months after thq bmS. rq-epergd to tnuippb Upt Pans which 
had driven hipi terfh with Ji9crs and motfeery (J''ebruary 16,5^) ’ 

The task Wyis now lo ropan these four ypart of madness and 
folly The nobles who had hoped to set up tlie League again, 
half counting upon the lung of Spam, were held in 
clieck by M^zarin with the golden dowrie? of his aam/atpr 
numerous mcces, and were now employed by lum m tratlon^ 
Warteru «m 1 m deooratiyp cqqrt functions ; wrhile 
olhcis, lie Rets and La Rochefoucauld^ sought consolation ip 
thvtr ktetePjrij or thqir Ifajxipis, (gie fpr his morti^wtions ai^ the 
Other for ms rapeopr as a atate??W out of, The 

parlqmfpl, w^ich had cpqfusitd pohttcal pojver w^th judiciary 
admrniptroitwn. Wfts givqn to imdfratand, in the sassjbn of Apnl 
^BS> Vinepon^ that ijtic cr^, of pohtteUl mf““fcstati)otis 
was PYpr, and thq mPW expended by Qourvihe, Ma/arm’s 
agent, sesterw % mpmbers of the parlcmoftt, to docdi^. TJhe 
ppwpr qf the state wat LOidid 9 d ro mjlldle’-class men, fmthfpi 
sqrvimliii durmg tho eyd (fays * Abel §^icn, Michpl le 'Pellter, 
fibiguer dp I.101UI9 Lihe li^ry IV after the League, Mazarip, 
ftiteriMyiiw eppqueted thu bftd ^ buy hack bit by btt 

fho.iHlWlW he had lost^. Ijlte B.^ehcu, he sprfigd put n 
..nf^nrk 0^ agents, thfiPteb>Pygfid regijlar and Mrmawfe whp 
assinrepi mm qf that security without wfuch ha ?>ola gey^ 
hftv# cartjfd ion his, vast nlnndteWgv ip peftqe^ahd quiet, w 
nmtgtqr and ««pp;“itewgit, Fouquet, the Mgeijqnas of Hte 
fptor? cmcj^d this gwnWmg pqlipy b0»te$h ^ 

hlftt? ftfifl W gJewr ohhiMwtpjrg tewaijlwWe Iff 
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lelevation of thought and vigour of stylOi and furthei* tharacteirtiEed 
by the proud though somewhat restricted freedom chnceded to 
men like Corneille^ Descartes and Pascal, but soon to disappear. 

It was also necessary to wm back from Spam the territory 
which the Frondeurs had delivered up to her Both countries, 
exhausted by twenty years of war, were incapable 
s^iZ ” bringing it to a successful termination, yet neither 
would be first to give m , Mazarm, therefore, dis- 
quieted by Condi’s victory at Valenciennes (16^6), reknit the 
bond of Protestant alliances, and, having nothing to expect 
from Holland, he deprived Spam of her alliame with Oliver 
Cromwell (March 23, 1O157) A victory in the Dunes by Turenne, 
now reinstalled in honour, and above all the conquest of the 
Flemish seaboard, were the results (June i6«;8) , but when, m 
order to prevent the emi)er()r’s intervention in the Netherlands, 
Mazarm attempted, on the death of Ferdinand III , to wrest 
the Empire from the Hahshurgs, he was foiled by the gold of 
the Spanish envoy Peharanda (1657) When the abdication of 
Christina of Sweden caused a quariel between ( harlcs Gustavus 
of Sweden and john Casimir ot Poland, by which the emperor 
and the elector of Brandenbmg hoped to profit, Mazarm (August 
leagued the Rhine primes against them, while at 
the same time the substitution of Pope Alexander VII for 
Innocent X., and the marriage of Ma/arin s two nieces with 
the duke of Modena and a prince of the house of Savoy, made 
Spam anxious about her Italian possessions The suggestion 
of a marriage between Loins XIV and a princess of Savoy 
derided Spam, now brought to bav, to accord him the 
hand of Maria Theresa as a chief condition of the peace 
PymeM Pyrenees (Novemlicr t6^i)) Roussillon and 

Artois, with a line of strongholds constituting a 
formidable northern frontier, were cedccl to France , and the 
accjuisition of Alsace and Lorraine under certain conditions was 
ratified Thus from this long duel between the two countries 
Spam issued much enfeebled, while l^rante obtained tlic pre- 
ponderance m Italy, Germany, and throughout northern Europe, 
as is proved bv Mazann’s successful arbitration at Copenhagen 
and at Oliva (Ma>-June 1660) That dream of Henry IV and 
Richelieu, the rum of Philip II ’s Catholic empire, was made a 
realized fact by Mazarm , but the clever engineer, dazzled by 
success, took the wrong road m national policy when he hoped 
to crown his work by tlie Spanish marriage 

The development of events had gradually enlarged the royal 
prerogative, and it now came to its full flower m the administra- 
tive monarchy of the 17th century Of this system 
XIV was to be the chief exponent His 
trtS) reign may be divided into two verj'' distinct periods 
The death of C olbert and the revocation of the edu t 
of Nantes brought the first to a close (1661 -i683~t 68«;) , coin- 
ciding with the date when the Revolution m England definitely 
reversed the traditional system of alliances, and when the 
administration began to disorganize In the second period 
(168s 171*;) all the germs of decadence were developed until the 
moment Of final dissolution 

In a monarchy so essentially personal the preparation of 
the heir to the throne for his position should have been the chief 
task Anne of Austria, a devoted but unintelligent 
mother, knew no method of dealing with her son, 
Jr/K save devotion combined with the rod His first 
preceptors w'cre nothing but courtiers , and the most 
intelligent, his valet I-aporte, developed m the royal child’s 
mind his natural in<tmct of command, a very lively sense of his 
rank, and that noblv majestic air of master of the world which 
he preserved even in the commonest actions of his life The 
continual agitations of the Fronde prevented him from persever- 
ing in any consistent application during those years which are 
the most valuable for study, and only instilled in him a horror 
of revolution, parhamentarj remonstrance, and disorder of 
all kinds ; so that this recollection determined the direction 
of his government Mazarm, in his later years, at last taught 
him his trade as king by admitting him to the council, and by 
instructing him m the details of politics and of administration. 


In i66x Louis XIV. was a handsome youth of twenty^two, 
of splendid health and gentle seribus mien ; eager for pleasure, 
but discreet and even dissimulating; his rather mediocre 
intellectual qualities relieved by solid common sense; fully 
alive to his rights and his duties. 

The duties he conscientiously fulfilled, but he considered he 
need render no account of them to anv one but his Maker, the 
last humiliation for God’s vicegerent being “ to take 
the law from his people ” In the solemn language of 
the “ Memoirs for the Instruction of the Dauphin ” 
he did but affirm the arbitrary and capricious character 
of his predecessors’ action. As for his nghts, Ixiuis XIV looked 
upon these as plenary and unlimited Representative of God 
upon earth, heir to the sovereignty of the Roman emperors, 
a. universal suzerain and master over the goods and the lives 
of his vassals, he could conceive no other bounds to his authority 
than his own interests or his obligations towards God, and in this 
he was a willing believer of Bossuet He therefore had but two 
aims • to increase his power at home and to enlarge his kingdom 
abroad The army and taxation were the chief instruments 
of his policy Had not Bodin, Hobbes and Bossuet taught 
that the force which gives birth to kingdoms serves best also to 
feed and sustain them ? His theory of the state, despite Grotius 
and Juneu, rejected as odious and even impious the notion 
of any popular rights, anterior and superior to his own A 
realist m principle, Louis XIV was terribly utilitarian and 
egotistical m practice, and he exacted from his subjects an 
absolute, continual and obligatory self-abnegation before his 
public authonty, even when improperly exercised 

This deified monarch needed a new temple, and Versailles, 
where everything was his creation, both men and things, adored 
Its maker The highest nobility of France, beginning TheformM 
with the princes of the blood, competed for posts otLouim 
m the royal household, where an army of ten thousand *• 
soldiers, four thousand servants, and five thousand 
horses played its costly and luxurious part in the ordered and 
almost religious pageant of the king’s existence The ^^anctennes 
cohue^ de France^' gay, familiar and military, gave place to a 
stilted court life, a perpetual adoration, a very ceremonious and 
very complicated ritual, in which the demigod “ pontificated ” 
even “ in his dressing-gown ” To pa> court to himself was the 
first and only duty in the c>es of a proud and haughty prince 
who saw and noted everything, especially any one’s absence 
Versailles, where the delicate rcfinenicnts of Italy and the grave 
politeness of Spain were fused and mingled with French vivacity, 
l^ecame the centre of national life and a mode 1 for foreign royalties , 
hence if Versailles has played a considerable part in the history 
of civilization. It also seriously modified the lilc of France 
Etiquette and self-seeking became the chief rules of a courtier’s 
life, and this explains tlie division of the nobiliLv into two 
sections • the provincial squires, embittered by neglect , and 
the courtiers, who were ruined materially and intellectually 
by their way of living Versailles steiihzed all the idle upper 
classes, exploited the industrious classes by its extravagance, 
and more and more broke relations between king and 
kingdom 

But however divine, the king could not wield his power 
unaided I-.0UIS XIV called to his assistance a hierarchy of 
humbly submissive functionaries, and councils over 
which he regularly presided Holding the very name 
of rot fatneani m abhorrence, he abolished the office minintm. 
of mayor of the palace — ^that is to say, the prime 
minister — thus imposing upon himself work which he always 
regularly performed In choosing his collaborators his principle 
was never to select nobles or ecclesiastics, but persons of inferior 
birth. Neither the imipense fortunes amassed by these men, 
nor the venality and robust vitality which made their families 
veritable races of ministers, altered the fact that De Lionne, Le 
Telher, Louvois and Colbert were in themselves of no account, 
even though the parts they played were much more important 
than Louis XIV. imagined Tl^ was the age of plebeians, to 
the great indignation of the duke and peer Samt Simon. Mere 
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reflected lights, these satellites professed to share their master’s 
horror of all individual and collective rights of such a 
nature as to impose any check upon his public authority 
* Louis XIV detested the states-general and never 
convoked them, and the parlements were definitely reduced 
to silence in 1673 , he completed the destniction of municipal 
liberties, under pretext of bad financial administration , suffered 
no public, still less private criticism , was ruthless when his 
exasperated subjects had recourse to force , and made the police 
the chief bulwark of his government Prayers and resignation 
were the only solace left for the hardships endured by his subjects 
All the ties of caste, class, corporation and family were severed ; 
the jealous despotism of Louis XIV destroyed every opportunity 
of taking common action , he isolated every man m prnete life, 
in individual interests, just as he isolated himsell more and more 
from the body social Freedom he tolerated for himself alone 

His passion for absolutism made him consider himself master 
of souls as well as bodies, and Bossuet did nothing to contrax ene 
an opinion which was, indeed, common to e\ery 
sovereign of his day Louis XIV , like Philip II , 
Vbunh pretending to not only political but religious authority, 
would not allow the pope to share it, still less would 
he abide any religious dissent ; and this gave rise to many 
conflicts, especially with the pope, at that time a temporal 
sovereign both at Rome and at Avignon, and as the head of 
Christendom hound to interfere in the affairs of France Louis 
XIV 's pride caused the first struggle, which turned exclusively 
upon questions of form, as in the affair of the Corsican (luard 
in 1662. The question of the right of regale (right of the Crown 
to the revenues of vacant abbeys and bishoprics), which touched 
the essential rights of sovereignty, further inflamed the hostility 
lietween Innocent XI and liuis XIV Confoimahl) with the 
traditions of the administrative monarchy in 1673, the king 
wanted to extend to the new additions to the kingdom his 
rights of receiving the revenues of vacant bishoprics and making 
appointments to their benefices, including taking oaths of fidelity 
from the new incumbents A protest raised by the bishops of 
Pamiers and Aleth, followed by the seizure of their revenues, 
provoked the intervention of Innocent XI m 1678 , but the 
king was supported by the general assembly of the clergy, which 
declared that, with certain exceptions, the regale extended over 
the whole kingdom (1681) The pope ignored the derisions of 
the assembly , so, dropping the regale, the king demanded that, 
to obviate further conflict, the assembly should define the limits 
of the authority due respectively to the king, the Church and the 
pope This was the object of the Declaration of the Four 
Deciara- Articles the pope has no power in tenifionil matters ; 
tionof general councils arc superior to the pope in spiritual 
tha Pour affairs , the rules of the Church of France are inviolable ; 
ArticieB, of the pope in matters of faith arc only irre- 

vocable by consent of the Church 1 he French laity transferred 
to tiic kmf{ this quasi-divinc authority, whic h became the political 
theory of the aficien n gnne , and since the pope refused to submit, 
or to institute the new bishops, the Sorbonne was obliged to 
interfere The affair of the “ diplomatic prerogatives,” when 
Louis XIV was decidedly in the wrong, made relations even 
more strained {1687), and the idea of a schism was mooted with 
greater insistence than in 168 r The death of Innocent Xf in 
1689 allowed Louis XIV to engage upon negotiations rcndc^red 
imperative bv his check m the affair of the Cologne bishopric, 
where his candidate was ousted by the pope’s In 1693, under 
the pontificate of Innocent XI I , he went, like so many otners, 
to f anossa 

Recipient now of immense ecclesiastical revenues, which, 
owing to the number of vacant benefices, constituted a powerful 
engine of government, Louis XIV. had immense power over the 
French Church Religion began to be identified with the state , 
and the king combated heresy and dissent, not only as a religious 
duty, but as a matter of political expediency, unity of faith 
being obviously conducive to un^ty of law* 

Richelieu having deprived the Protestants 0! all political 
guarantees for their liberty of cohscience, an anti-Prutcstant 


party (directed by a cabal of religious devotees, the CompapeU 
du Satni SarrenieHt) determined to suppress it completely by 
conversions and by a Jesuitical interpretation of the 
terms of the edict of Nantes Louis XIV made xtv.amt 
this inip(*litic policy his own. 1 1 is passion for absulu- 
tism, a religious zeal that was the more active because 
It had to compensate for many affronts to public and private 
morals, the financial necessity of augment mg the free donations 
of the clergy, and the political necessity of relying upon that body 
in his conflicts with the |)Ope, led tlie king between 1661 and 
1685 to embark upon a double campaign of arbitrary proceedings 
with the object of nullifying the edict, conversions being procured 
either hy force or Iv' hnberj' The piomulgation and apphcation 
of systematic measures from above had a response from below, 
from the corporation, the urban workshop, and the village street, 
which supported ecclesiastical and royal authority in its suppres- 
sion of heresy, and frequently even went further individual 
and local fanaticism co-operating with the head of the slate, 
the viiendants, and the military and judidary authorities. 
Protestants were successively removed from the states-gcncral, 
the consulates, the towm councils, and even from the humblest 
municipal offices, they were deprived of the charge of their 
hospitals, their academies, their colleges and their schools, and 
were Icdt to ignorance and poverty , while the intolerance 
of the clergy united with chicanery of procedure to invade 
then plates of worship, insult their adherents, and put a stop 
to the prac tice of their ritual Pelhsson’s methods of conversion, 
considered too slow, were accelerated hy the violent 5™,^. 
persecution of Louvois and by the king's galleys, gionoi * 
until tlie day came when Louis XIV , deceived hy the the edJci 
clergy, crowned his record of compbisanl legal methods 
by revoking the edict of Nantes This was the signal * 
for a Huguenot renaissance, and the Camisards of the Cevennes 
held the royal armies in chock from 1 703 to 1 7 1 1 Notwithstand- 
ing this, however, Louis XIV succeeded only too well, since 
Protestantism v/as reduced both numerically and intellectually. 
He never perceived how its loss threw France hack a full 
century, to the great profit of foreign nations, while neither 
did the Church perceive that she had been firing on her own 
troops 

The same order of ideas prodiued the persecution of the 
Jansenisls, as much a political as a religious sett Founded 
by a bishop of Ypres on the doctrine of predestination, 
and growing by persecution, it had spe(*dily recruited mv.umI 
adherents among the disillusioned lollowcrs of the tbeJan-' 
Fronde, the Calhcan clergy, the higher nobility, even 
at court, and more important still, among learned men and 
thmkeis, such as the great Arnauld, Pascal and Racme Pure 
and austere, it enjoined the strictest morals in the midst of 
corruption, and the most dignified self-respect in face of idolatrous 
sri ility Amici general silence it was a formidable and much 
dreaded body of opinion , and m order to stifle it Louis XIV., 
the tool of his confessor, the Jesuit Le Tclhcr, made use of his 
usual means The nuns of Port Royal were in their turn sub- 
jected to persecution, which, after a truce between 1666 and 
1679, became aggravated by the affair of the regale, the bishops 
of Aleth and faniicij being Jansenisls Port Ro>al was de- 
stroyed, the nuns dispersed, and the ashes of the dead scattered 
to the four winds The bull Uniginttus launc'hccl b> Pope 
Cl(*mtnt XI in 1713 against a jansenst book by Father Qnesncl 
rekindled a quarrel, the end of which Louis XIV did not live to 
see, and which raged throughout the 18th century 

PossLicl, Louis Xl\ ’s mouthpiece, triumphed in his turn over 
the quiCvisin of Madame Guyon, a mystic who recognized 
neither definite dogmas nor formal pray<‘rs, but 
abandoned herself “ to the torrent of the forces of * 

God ” F6nelon, who in his Maxmes des Saints ubertimw 
given his adherence to her doctrine, was obliged to 
submit in 1699 , but Bossuet coiilcl not make the spirit of 
authority prevail against the religious criticism of a Riqhard 
Simon or the philosophical polemics of a Bayle He might 
exile their persons, but their doctrines, supported by the 
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scientific ^cl philgbophic work of Newton and Leibnit^^ were 
to triumph over Qiurch and religion in the i8th centuiy. 

The cliaos .of the adnunistrative system caused jJiOSitulties 
no less great than those produced by opinions and creeds. 
Tra/htinnal rights, differences of language, provincial autonomy, 
eutawftstical assemblies, parlements, .governors, mtondanls-- 
vestiges of the past, or promises for the future-all lostled 
against and thwarted each other 'Die central authority liad not 
yet , acquired a vigorous constitution, nor destroyed all the 
intermediary authorities, f oU>ert now offered his aid jn making 
Louis XIV. the sole pivot of public hfe, as he had already become 
the source of rej^^ious authority, thanks to the Jesuits and to 
^Mssuet. 

Colbert, ^an agent of Lc XclUer, the honest steward of 
Maiiarin’s dishonest fortunes^ had a future opened to him by 
Fouquet (i66r). Harsh and rough, he 
compelled admiration for his delight m worJf, his 
aptitude in discnVaogbag affairs, his deaire of continually aug- 
menting the wealth of the jstate, and his regard for the 
public welfare without. f^etUqg his own. Born in a draper’s 
i^h^p, this great ^administrator always preserved its narrow 
hon^on, Its shori-s|gUted impginationj^itsiaste for detail, and. the 
conceit of the parvenu , while with his msumating ways, and 
knowing better tluui Fouquet how to Jceep his distance, he 
made himself indispensable by his savQir-fwe and his readiness 
for eve^ emergency. He gradually got everything into his 
control : finance, industry, commerce, the fine arts, the navy 
and colonies, the administration, even the fortifications, and — 
threi!|^ hib uncle Pussort— the law, with all the pnofits attaclung 
to Its otBces. 

Jlis/fisst.care was to restoire the e;diausted resources of the 
country la^d to re-cstabjisii order in finance. He began by 
measures of liquidation, the Chambre ardente of 
l66i to 1(165 to deal with the farmers of i the revenue, 
the condenniatiou of Fouquet, and a revision of the 
funds. Ne^ft, like a good, man of business, Colbert 
determined that the sute accounts should be keptas ai^curatcly 
as those of a shop , but though in Uus respect a great minister, 
he was, less so in his manner of levying contributions. He 
kept to tlic old system of revenues from the deme&ne and from 
imposts that were reactionary in their effect, such as tlie iaMe, 
aids, salt-tax {gabdle) and customs , only he maiiagcd them 
lH*tter His forei^t laws have remained a model. He demanded 
less of tlxe /aifff, a direct impost, and more from indirect aids, 
of which he created the code— not, however, out of sympatliy 
for the common people, towards whom he was very harsh, hut 
because these aids covered a greater^area and brought in larger 
returns. He tried tu import more method into the very unequal 
distribution qf taxation, less brutality, miCoUection, less confusion 
m the fiscal machm(?,.and more uniformity in the matter of rights , 
while he diminished the debts of the much-mvolvcd towns 
by putting them tbro\igh the bankruptcy court. With recolu- 
tionary intentions as to rafurm, this only ended, after several 
years of nonnal budgets, in ultimate frustration. lU could 
never make the rights over the dnnk traffic uniform and equal, 
nor restrict privi&ges m the matter of the tatlle , while he 
was soon much embarrassed, not only by the coalition of 
particular interests and local immunities, which made despotism 
acceptable by tempering it, butalso bjy liuis XJV.’s two master- 
{]ia$ 3 iona for conquest and for building. To bis great chagrin 
he waa obhgi^d to begin borrowing agam in i67;i, and to we 
recourse to “ fxinetoriitmtrei ” , and this brought him at 

last to his grave. 

Order was for Colbert the ^pnme condition of work. He 
desired all Prance to jset to wort as he did with a contented 
air and rubbing bis hands for joy ” , but neither 
general theories nor individual happiness preoccupied 
iaSuMtiy. Us attention He made economy truly political. 

that 1$ to say, the proi^penty of industry and commerce 
afforded him no other interest than that of mal^ the countiy 
wealthy and the state powerful. Louis XIV ^ aspirations 
towards gloiy domed m very wall with the extremely positive 


views of bis xmmster ; but here .too^ Colbert was an innovator 
and an unsuccessful one. He wanted to give zT^th-century France 
tlie modern ,and industrial character which the New World 
had m^vrintedon the maritime states , and he created industry 
fQXi a, grand scale with an ejnej^y ol labour, a prodsionsgemus 
iforimtiative and for organization, while, m order to attract a 
ioretgn clieirtole, he imposed upon it the habits of metiqubus 
pnobity common to a nuddle-c&ss draper. But he maintained 
ihe legislation of the Valous, who placed industry in a state nf 
strict dependency on finance, and be mstituted a servitude <ot 
labour harder even than that of individuals , bis great factories 
.of soap, glass, lace, carpets and cloth had the same aruficial 
life as that of coatem^rary Russian mdustiy, created and 
nourished by the state. It was therefore necessaiy, in order to 
compensate for the fatal influence of servitude, that administrar 
bvc protection should be lavished without end upon the royel 
manufactures; moreover, in the course of Us development, 
industry on^a grand scale encroached in many ways yponlhe 
resources of smsher industries. After Colbert!s day, when the 
crutches. lent by privilege were removed,. bis achievements tost 
vigour, industries that mimstered to luxury alone escaped 
decay , Ihe^ others .became exhausted xa strmjjgkng.against the 
persistent .and teaming 9ppositu)n of the mumcip^ bodies and 
the buurgcoisie-tconceited, ignorant and terrifica at any innova- 
tion— and gainst the blind and intolerant, policy of Louis XIV. 

Colbert, m common with all his .caatory, believed that the 
true secrei^of commerce and the indisputaUepruof of acountr/is 
prosperity was to sell as many of the , products of 
national industry .to the foreigner .as .possible, .while 
pucchasity; as little as possible. In > order to do thi^,«MMnmr. 
he sometimes ^ured as a free-trader and .sometimes 
as a protectiionist, Uut.alwaysria a^ practical seiwe , if he unposed 
prohibitive tariffs, in 1664 and z667,>he..also qpened the free 
ports of Marseilles and Dunkirk, and engineered the Canal du 
Midi But commerce;, like industry, was made .to rely -^iy on 
the instigation of the state, by the uitervention of officials, 
here, as throughout the i national life, qirwate uiiUaUve was 
kept m subjection and under suspiaon Qoce mnee jCblbeirt 
failed , With regard to internal affairs, he was unable to unify 
weights and measures, or to suppress tbc.maqy custom-houses 
which made France. into a miniature Furqpe , nor could he m 
external affairs reform the consulates fni the Levant. He did 
not iuuderstend tliat, jui order to purge the body of the nation 
from.its ^traditions of routine, it would be necessary to reawaken 
individual enexgy m France. He believed that the state, or 
rather the bureaucracy, might he the motive power of national 
activity 

Eis colonial and maritime policy was tlie newest and most 
fruittul part of Jbus work. He wished to turn the eyes of con- 
temponary adventurous France towards her distant 
interests, the wars of religion having diverted her 
attention from tliem to the great profit of English ct/ooiM. 
and Dutch mercliunts. Here too he had no pre- 
conceived ideas, the royal .and monopohst companies were 
never for himan end but a means, , and after much experimenting 
he at lenglli attamed success. In the course of .twenty years 
he created many dependencies of France beyond sea. To her 
coloniah empire m America he added the greater part of Santo 
Domingo, Tobago and Dominica , herestoi^ Guiaaia , prepared 
for the acquisition of Louisiana by supportuig Cavelier de la 
Salle , extended tbe.suzecaanty,Gif king ontthe coast of Africa 
from the Bay of Afgum to the shores of .Sierra Leone, 7axid 
mstituted the first commercial relations with India. The 
population of the Antilles doubled,, that of Canada quintupled , 
while if m 16^73 at.tbe time of the .war with Holland .Louis aIV. 
had listened to him, Colbert would have sacrificed his pride to 
tlie.acqui$itiQn pf the ndi colonies of the Netherlands. In or^r 
to attach and defend these colonies Colbert created, a naviy which 
became his passion ; he took convicts itp man «the, galleys Tin the 
Mediterranean, and for the fleet m the Atlantic he established 
the systemof naval.reserve which stiUobtains. But, ^ ififL 
ceotweya the monarchy, hypnotized the classical battle-fields 
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h»£iFkii)MtorMul l\ 03 ^y 4 xMyf^\j^ f»um of CoUdest^’s fboiirgeoi$» ncheoied wuh ofiicnldom^ * would endim m loi&gcn 

wotk a5««OriiuKhiaiatevial4orcbatr^ iRichelieu hAmsdi,r)uuih<»iUtedU)taxla^ Loui$'^V. trod 

lnfthd«dmm«strii^mithopohoeiMadthetew(^lCdben$res€r^ the triideiorgaAiz^tioins under foot It was necessary 
«ll «thetdld madthiiwy^ mludtig the^nharitatiGerof office. Zn to have reoMrse to jevolationary measures) to dirjecTt loievater 
i ^ frt ’^fieigfeat€iodifi6atiie»>eifbsw«irraaAdoun^^ taxatioa^ ignonng aUelass distinction In 1^95 the 

nmdtlm his uitcde Assort) 'he set asAde the^parlement of graduated, poU-»tax: was a^veantable coup dUUU agwist 

J^aris, land Ittstice oontmued to be 'ill-admunBtered pivitegedipersons» who wereaK^aUy brought under the tax; 
and etael. ^The [pohe^ rwtjtuted »ui 1667 by La an 1740 was added the uthe.(dsmmtf)^ a tax xkpoa income from 
Reynie, became a pulilic force independent of magistrates and all landed ^ property. J|^n^y scarce^ men too were lackuig.; 
lun^r ihe^direeit orders ^ef .the manaterS) vnakiixg the arbitrary theiinstitutuan ht the miktia) the first, jpferm ot obiigaUiry enlist- 
oroyal and ^imnisiterial^uthorijiy absolute by means of UUres de rner^t^ was a aodass ixnportant innovation. Hut thi^e were on|y 
cachet (q vj), which were very ^aonvenient for the government rprovisionary and desperate expedients^ su{x:rpQsed upon the 
atfd very teirihle ior 4he .individuals^ conoerned. old^routina^a further ^laige an addition to those already existing,; 

'iProvinoi^ administratieaa was .no tlonger modified , it was and this entiialy mech^cal system^ destructive of .private 
regukuTitzed "She ^mtendant 4 Moame 'the king’s factotum^ not initiative and the very sources of public hfe, worked with diffi- 
purchasing his oilGe but Wide londisniissali the government's culty even mitamaa^peace. As Louis XIV. miule war continually 
confidential .ageiU and'the^real repowtory of roval authority^ ^thoresult wastheeamc^asan Spain under Philip Xl • depopula- 
theigotennuribemgonly ior show(see Intsnxm-ni). > turn and bankruptcy within the kingdom am the coalitiom 

Court’s ^sibem iwent w working regularly rap to the *year of Eurafse without. 

't^7<5 ; isem that 4 ime .deiwaird he was cruelly embarrassed In a66o France wan predominant in Europe ; hut she aroused 
for Tinoney^ -and^ seeinug new sources of lavenue^ no .jealousy lexcept m the house of Ilahsbuijg^ enfeebled and 
em£r begged ior'SUbsidieS'fresn'ttM assembler of the >clergy. divided itself, 'it was sufficient to remam 

* He<did not .succeed either .an stemming the tide tof faithful to .the rpractical fpodicy 'of Henry IV., of 
exfiense, nor in his administration, being m mo wey iRichelieu land of .Mamrin * that of morlevaiion 
in advatide of.hu ag% and not pereeiving that idecisive reform .streiogth. This Louis XIV. very soon altered) while 
*o()uld.ndt t>e auhiaved by.agciveciiment deeding with the nation yet churning >to continue it , he superseded it by oncrprinciple^; 
as theughrit wesokieiihei^fpaesive niater4al)iHM^6 to obey and to thatiofTeplacing the proud tyranny of the UaUliuigstof Spam by 
Ldie a goed ^lastteeian .he .cnnceivied of the slate as an another. He daimed to lay down the law everywhere, on the 
immense machine, every portion of which should receive its ^pieliiniTHiiy negotiations ^tween his ambass^or and the 
OBlpulse from eQtiside*--.^thatftSrfr<MD[i 4 iiin> <!)olbert. Leibnitz had liftiaiSh ambassador inLond^, m the aiiair of the salute exacted 
not^t Might <tbat •external .inovementris nothuig, and inward from French vessels, by the English, and in that of the Corsican 
spirit evenythiag. A6^the»miiUStBrMof.an.amb)tiottS aatidiHu^nifi- ^guand m .Rome , whale he proposed to become the head of the 
tdtit Colbert was * under 4 ke .‘hard ncficasaty of saenfiemg .crusade f^aiiist'the Turks m the Mediterranean as siH'ungaTy. 
everything to the wads m Fktndersandfthapoiap of Versailles — Tboieohpse of theigreat ideaof the balance of rpower in iBurope 

a gulf whoich tswellowed dip >aU the eauntiry’s wealth ,-^nd, was no sudden affair ; .the most* fiounshtng years of thewf^ 
amid a tUociety which itugl^ be uupposed .submissively docile were still .esdightened by it * witness the nrsporebase of Durikhk 
to the wishes of flnuis XlV..,*h0bad<to Main the most ^absurd from Charles II. iJi‘z662,>the cession of tlie^duchies of Bar anH 
financial HawS) making ^the burden^of itaxation <we^h heaviest of LonFamedmd tiie war 'against Portugal iButsoan theipaiUal 
•on those who had no'other ncsourees than itheir labour^ whilst 'ObtoM«OiiqiiMiof the$p(im&hmheritai;iGapravod***ah^ 
landed pioperty '^escaped N&ee •of ohaige. ^Habitual privation | of 'his ^begamimgs >and ^ meanness of .bis end.'’ Like.Pl^p 
during one yeardn^cveryrtbree drove* the ^poasants to.rovolt : an the .Fair and like Riohekeuy Louis XIV. sought support for his 
Roiiilionnais, 'the Byionceu, Vrivmais^ <*n Gaiyenne irem ^16170 1 external rpoAicynU that public opinion which in internal ipattem 
*oiYwards and dn ’Brittany tun >1675 Cruel means of ^repression he 4 ficld so icheap; send he iound *0QuaUy devoted auxiliaries 
assisted natuiial hardships anditfeoeaMcesaess-of the admmistra- ’m the ]Unste*Of htsopadeeaents. 

tmn *111 depoptiktiHsg and hying waste >thu countryside ; while ^ It was thus tiiat the first of .his wears for ^he aitension of 
Louis 'XlV ’s martial uind 'OsfeiHatftousrpohcy waa move frotittsts ibegaU) the War of 'Devolution. > 0 n the dMlth.of hts 
disastrous than pestilence and famine, ’when Lowvois’ advice . father-in^-law, Bhihp rIV. of fcpain, .he ttansfeited . 
prevailed Jn ^council Over that^ef Gelhert> mow embittered .and rmtOrtho^Mlm of ipolitiUs u. eivil custom of ouhentance 
•desperate. The irevooation of «the tediot of ^Nantes vitiatodi psevaiking 4 n rBcaban^ and laid*olatm to Flanders 110^/. 
through ’a datal 'toentradittion 'aU the efiottsKif the latter toi thename^of bis Wife Mwria^^ The>AiigloHDut(di 

•eveate rnCw nianufaoUises j -the ^country was iiuipovi^ished for' War (i'66ts-t^7)> kn which he was by way of oupporttng the 
the benefit df the foreigner itotsudsiti*poiiit’that>econonuG comdi- United >ProviiKhs Without <eagagitig his ^fieet) ^retarded this 
began^to^alarm thsse/private personsrmost noted for their 1 •enterprise •by’a^ear. But after his mediation m the treaty of 
^talents, >their ••^racter)-ier (then: regard for the rpubhe welfare , 1 Bieda (J^y ^i 66 q), 'when Hugiiee de Lmnne, iseorataty ^of stM 
Mch 00 'La ^r^y^ rFdnekm m »69C, Bois-Gudlebert ml 'for .for^n • affairs, 4 iad •i$oiated.Spa«n,Le substituted soldiem 
-1607 dnd Vanb^ 'in ^1707. The movement attracted even' ;for the jurists and .caimbnrfor’diploinacy in therorntter^eff the 
4 he •mmbters, Boukunvilkers at thoir hhead, who <eaused the qiiaea’s vigbts. 

mtendants to make iMjqfuity ittto the causes of this ’general The miotaryof state^forWai', Miohel leTellior>rhndroig«aiued 
‘Tn«i. There was a voliwnte of attack Upon Colbert , but as ithe his army [; ^aad thante to his groat'nctmty in reloiin, liipleoially 
fUndCsndhtal systsim remauted uiudiaiiged, bebaUse'C^orm would after thC'tBr^ndb, 'Loots >KIV. 'found himself m (poCsI^fsion of ah 
have necessitated .an attack upbh 'privilege' aHd even upon ’the 1 n#my that was 'weH •equipped. Well clothed, well provisibtied, 
t^ftltUtion of the monalrohy, the evri'only Went oH^mcreasiiig. and ^very xliffevent 'fr6m *the rabble of iSka Thidty Years’ Wav, 
The social condition of -the tune vebdlls that of present-day ' fitted' out fbjyr Idishonest jcibbing trontractoie. tSeverlei disbplme, 
Morocco, in' the high splice ^f neceBearies and the oxtortioiia ekjfqiression of Ivaudtilefrt in<^rfereniie, furmShiOg of cloriien 
nhd financial authcMitie^i; every roan wda either eoWier, beggar and oqmpitient By Ihe tang, regulation of rank among idbt 
or sunraggter. dffice9s,'s!ysteihatic <revlctuelling of the arfny, settled means of ’ 

•Under PoatdMtyain,ChaMUavd'andnDetsmaretii,^eekpen9C8 vnanufadtiWing and Itmudung anns and ammunition, iplacmg 
of^the two wflft’s^DtoSSfand z7^<'Atafuned to^'kieariy five milliards, bf the arnty tmder the direct authonty of the king, abolition erf 
Invuneter to coverlhis iecbuf8e'Wea.had as uetuiH riot to remedies, gfeat mditary chaarges, subordmation of the governors of strong- 
•but to paUiattvbs wov^ than tibo 'evffl ; heavy usurious loans, hdds, control by the Civil authority over the soldidrs effect^ 
debasement of the Cbinage, dilation of.ktoeks that were per- by means of paymastefi and commissaries of stores; ediUbia 
petiMUy beuig converted,, Mid rldicidoiia «ohifrges which the ;oi:ganuationof tiro roydaroy was tiro work 
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His soitj Fran9o» Michel le Tellier. marquis de Louvoisi had 
•one sole merits that of being his fatner’s pupil. A parvenu of 
the middle classes^ he was brutal in his treatment of the lower 
ordem and a sycophant in his behaviour towards the powerful , 
prodigiously active, ill-obeyed-— as was the custom — ^but much 
dreaded From 1677 onwa^s he did but finish perfecting Louis 
XIV.^s army m accordance with the suggestions left by his 
father, and made no fundamental changes : neither the definite 
mbandonment of the feudal amire-ban and of recruiting — sources 


of disorder and insubordination — nor the creation of the militia, 
which allowed the nation to penetrate mto all the ranks of the 
army, nor the adoption of the gun with the bayonet, — ^which 
was to become the uftima ratio of peoples as the cannon was that 
of sovereigns, — nor yet the uniform, intended to strengthen 
esprit de corps, were due to him He maintained the institutions 
of the day, though seeking to dimmish their abuse, and he 
perfected material details , but misfortune would have it that 
instead of remaining a great military administrator he flattered 
Louis XIV *s megalomania, and thus caused his perdition. 

Under his orders Turenne conquered Flanders (June-August 
1:667) , and as the quccn-mother of Spam would not give m, 
Condd* ocdipied Tranche Comt6 in fourteen days 
eMmncc^nt (^^^iruary 1668) But Europe rose up m wrath ; the 
^eitoffae United Provinces and England, jealous and disquieted 
by this near neighbourhood, formed with Sweden 
the triple alliance of the Hague (January 1668), ostensibly 
to offer their mediation, though m reality to present the 
occupation of the Netherlands Following the advice of Colbert 
and de Lionne, T^uis XIV appeared to accede, and by the 


treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle he preserved his conquests in Flanders 
(Mjgr 1668) 

This peace was neither sufficient nor definite enough for Louis 
XIV ; and during four years he employed all his dipltimacv 


to isolate the republic of the United Provinces m 
Europe, as he had done for Spain. He wanted to rum 
this nation Ixith m a military and an economic sense, 
m order to annex to French Flanders the rest of the 


Catholic Netherlands allotted to him by a secret treaty for parti- 
tioning the Spanish possessions, signed with his brother-m-law the 
emperor Leopold on the 19th of January 1668 Colbert — ^very 

envious of Holland's wealth — prepared the finances, le Tclher 
the army and de I.ionne the alliances In vain did the grand- 
pensionary of the province of Holland, Jan de Witt, 
etSimae. offer concessions of all kinds ] both England, bound 
by the secret treaty of Dover (January 1670), and 
France had need of this war Avoiding the Spanish Nether- 
lands, Louis XIV. effected the passage of the Rhine in 
June 167a ; and the disarmed United Provinces, which had on 
their side only Brandenburg and Spam, were occupied m a few 
days The brothers de Witt, m ctmsei^uence of their fresh offer 
to treat at any price, were assassinated ; the broken dykes of 
Muiden arrested the victorious march of Cond6 and Turenne , 
while the popular and military party, directed by the stadtholder 
William of Orangc» took the upper hand and preached resistance 
to the death ** The war is over,’^ said the new secretary of 
state for foreign affairs, Arnauld de Pomponne ; but Louvois 
and Loins XIV said no The latter wished not only to take 
possession of the Netherlands, which were to be given up to him 
with half of the United Provinces and their colonial cmnirc ; 
iie wanted “ to play the Charlemagne,’* to re-establish Cathoiiwum 
in that country as Philiji II had formerly attempted to do, 
to occupy all the territory as far as the Lech, and to exact an 
annud oath of fcaltv But the patriotism and the religious 
fanaticism of the Dutch revolted against this insupportable 
tyranny Power had passed from the hands of the burghers 
of Amsterdam mto those of William of Orange, who on the 30th 
Peo.eaf August 1673, profiting by the arrest of the army 
A/yw- brought about bv the inundation and by the fears of 
Europe, joined m a coalition with the emperor, the 
• king of Spam, the duke of I/irraine, many of the 
princes of the Empire, and with England, now at last enlightened 
as to the projects of Cathohe restqmtion which Louis XIV, was 


planning with Charles II« It was necessary to evacuate and 
then to settle with the United Provinces, aiid to turn against 
Spain. After fighting for five years against the whole of Europe 
by land and by sea, the efforts of Turenne, Condi and Duquesne ^ 
culminated at Nijmwegen in fresh acquisitions (1678). Spam 
had to dede to Louis aIV,, Tranche Comti, Dunkirk and half 
of Flanders. This was another natural and glorious result 
of the treaty of the Pyrenees. The Spanish monarchy was 
disarmed 

But Louis XIV had already manifested that unmeasured 
and restless passion for glory, that claim to be the exclusive 
arbiter of western Europe, that blind and narrow 
insistence, which were to bear out his motto Seul 
cofilre tous ** Whilst all Europe was disarming he 
kept his troops, and used peace as a means of conquest 
Under orders from Colbert de Croissy the jurists came upon the 
scene once more, and their unjust decrees were sustained by 
force of arms The Chambres de Etunimi sought for and joined 
to the kingdom those lands which were not actually dependent 
upon his new conquests, but which had formerly lieen so : such 
as Saarbrucken, Deux Ponts (Zweibruckcn) and Montbiliard in 
1680, Strassburg and Casale in 1681 The power of the house 
of Ilabsburg was paralysed by an invasion of the Turks, and 
Louis XIV sent 35,000 men mto Belgium , while Luxemburg 
was occupied by Crequi and Vauban The truce of Ratisbon 
(Regensburg) imposed upon Spam completed the work of the 
peace of Nijmwegen (1684); and thenceforward I/iins XIV *s 
terrified allies avoided his clutches while making ready to fight 
him 

This was the moment chosen by Louis XIV *s implacable 
enemy, William of Orange, to resume the war His surprise 
of Marshal Luxembourg near Mons, after the signature 
of the peace of Nijmwegen, had proved that m his eyes ® 

war was the basis of his authority m Holland and 
in Europe His sole arm of support amidst all his allies was not 
the English monarchy, sold to Louis XTV , but Protestant 
England, jealous of France and uneasy about her independence 
Being the husband of the duke of York's daughter, he had an 
understanding in this country with Sunderland, Godolphin and 
Temple — a party whose success was retarded for several years 
by the intrigues of Shaftesbury But Louis XIV added mistake 
to mistake , and the revocation of the edict of Nantes added 
religious hatreds to political jealousies At the same time the 
Catholic powers responded by the league of Augsburg 
(July 1686) to his policy of unlimited aggrandisement. 

The unsuccessful attempts of Louis XIV. to force 
his partisan Cardinal Wilhelm Egon von hurstenberg (see 
FOrstenberg House) into the clcctoial see of Cologne ; the 
bombardment of Genoa, the humiliation of the pope in Rome 
Itself by the marquis de Lavardin ; the seizure of the Huguenot 
emigrants at Mannheim, and their imprisonment at Vincennes 
under pretext of a plot, precipitated the conflict The question 
of the succession m the Palatinate, where Louis XIV. supported 
the claims of his sistcr-in-law the duchess of Orleans, gave the 
signal for a general war The French armies devastated the 
Palatinate instead of attacking William of Orange in the Nether- 
lands, leaving him free to disembark at Torbay, usurp the throne 
of England, and construct the Grand Alliance of 1689. 

Far from reserving all his forces for an important struggle 
elsewhere, foreshadowed by the approa( hing death of Charles IT 
of Spam, I-ouis XIV., isolated in his turn, committed 
the error of wasting it for a space of ten years m a 
war of conquest, by which he alienated all that remained Aiumace 
to him of European sympathy. The French armies, 
notwithstanding the disappearance of Condi and Turenne, had 
still glorious days before them with I-uxembourg at Fleurus, at 
Steenkirk and at Necriinnden (t69o-r6o3), and with Catmat 
in Piedmont, at Staffarda, and at Marsagha ; but these successes 
alternated with reverses Tourville's fleet, victorious at Beachy 
Head, came to gnef at La Hogue (1692) ; and though the ex- 
peditions to Ireland in favour of James II. were unsuccessful, 
thimks to the Huguenot Schomberg, Jean Bart and Duguay- 
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Trouin ruined Anglo-Dutch maritime commerce Louis XIV. 
assisted m person at the sieges of Mens and Namur, operationSf 
for which he had a liking, because, like Louvois, who died in 
1691, he thought little of the French soldiery m the open field. 
After three years of strife, ruinous to both sides, he made the first 
overtures of peace, thus marking an epoch in his foreign policp^ ; 
though William took no unfair advantage of this, remaming 
content with the restitution of places taken by the Ckambres de 
Reumoft, except Strassburg, with a fronticr-lme of fortified 
places for the Dutch, and with the official deposition 
PMceo/ Qf Stuarts But the treaty of Ryswick (1697) 
^ ’ marked the condemnation of the policy pursued 
since that of Nijmwegen While signing this peace Louis XIV 
was only thinking of the succession in Spam. By partitioning 
her in advance with the other strong powers, England and 
Holland, by means of the treaties of the Hague and of London 
(1698-1699), — as he had formerly done with the emperor m 
1668, — he seemed atfirst to wish for a pacific solutionof the eternal 
conflict between the Hahsbuigs and the Bourbons, and to restrict 
himself to the perfecting of his natural frontiers ; but on the 
death of Charles II of Spam (1700) he claimed everything m 
favour of his grandson, the duke of Anjou, now appointed 
universal heir, though risking the loss of all by once more letting 
himself fall into imprudent and provocative action in the dynastic 
interest 

English public opinion, desirous of peace, had forced William 
III to recognize Philip V of Spam , but Louis XIV. mamlen- 
War 0/ the eventual right of his grandson to the crown 

Spaaiah of Prance, and the expulsion of the Dutch, who had 
succea> not recogmzcd Philip V, from the Barrier towns, 
brought about the Grand Alliance of 1701 between 
the maritime Powers and the court of Vienna, desirous of parti- 
tioning the inheritance of C harlcs TI The recognition of the Old 
Pretender .is James HI , king of I^ngland, was only a response 
to the Grand Alliance, but it dtew the English Tories into an 
inevitable war Despite the death of William ITT (March 19, 
1702) his policy tnumphocl, and m this war, the longest m the 
reign, it was the names of the enemy’s generals, Prim e Eugene 
of Savov, Ma/ann’s grand-nephew, and the duke of Marlborough, 
which sounded m the ear, instead of Cond^, Turenne and 
Luxembourg Although during the first camp iigns (1701-1703) 
in Italy, m Germany and in the Netherlands success was equally 
balanced, the successors of Villars — thanks to the treason of the 
duke of Sa\oy — were defeated at Hi.chstadt and Landau, and 
were reduced to the defensive (1704) In 1706 the defeats at 
Ramillies and liirm led to the evacuation of the Netherlands 
and Ttilv, and endangered the safety of Dauphmc In 1708 
I.0UIS XIV bv a supreme effort was still able to maintain his 
armies , but the rout at Oiidenarde, due to the misunderstanding 
between the duke of liiirgimdy and Vendome, left the northern 
frontier exposed, and the cannons of the Dutch were heard at 
Marly Louis XTV had to humble himself to the extent of asking 
the Dutch for peace , but they forgot the lesson of 1673, and 
revolted bv thoir demands at the Hague, he made a last appeal 
to arms and to the patriotism of his subjects at Malplaquet 
(September 1700) After this came invasion Nature herself 
conspired with the enemy m the disastrous winter of 1709. 

W hat saved Louis XIV was not merely his noble constancy of 
resolve, the firmness of the marquis de Torcy, secretary of state 
for foreign affairs, the victory of Vend6me"at Vlllaviciosa, nor 
the loyaltv of his people Ihc interruption of the conferences 
at Gertruydenberg hav^ing obliged the Whigs and Marlborough to 
resign their power into the hands of the Tones, now sick of war, 
the death of the emperor ^0''eph, 1 (April 1711), which risked 
the reconstruction of Charles V ’s colossal and unwieldy monarchy 
upon the shoulders of the archduke Charles, and Marshal Villars* 
famous victory of Denain (July 1712) combined to render possible 
the treaties of Utrecht, Rastatt and Baden (1713-1^14). 
vuwM and the Netherlands to the Habsburgs, 

* Spain and her colonies to tho Bourbons, the places on 
the coast and the colonial commerce to England (who 
hsA tbs lion’s shareV and a rojral crown to tiic duke of Savoy 


and the elector of Brandenburg The peace of Utrecht was to 
France what the jitoace of Westphalia had been to Austr^, and 
curtailed the former acquisitions of Louis XIV 

The ageing of the great king was betrayed not only by the 
fortune of war m the hands of Villeroy, la Feuillade, or Marsin ; 
disgrace and misery at home were worse than defeat Baa mi 

By the strange and successive deaths of the Grand Lmmim 

Dauphiti (i7it), the duke and duchess of Burgundy xiv.*m 

(1712)— who had been the only joy of the old nionartli 
— and of his two grandsons (17 12-17 14), seemed as though his 

whole family were involved und(*r the same curse Tlie court^^ 
whose sentimental history has been related by AUulamc dc k 
Fayette, its official splendours by Loret, and its intrigues by the 
due de Saint -Simon, now resembled an infirmar} of morose 
invalids, presided over by Louis XIV ’s elderly wife, ]\Iadamo 
de Mamtenon, under the domination of the Jesuit le 'Itllicr. 
Neither was it merely the clamours of the people that arose against 
the monarch All the more remarkable spirits of tlie time, like 
prophets in Israel, denounced a tyranny which put Chamillart 
at the head of the finances because he played billiards well, and 
Villeroy m command of the armies although he was utterly 
untrustworthy , which sent the “ patriot ” \ auban into disgrace, 
banished from the court Catinat, the P^re la Penste, “ exiled ” 
to Cambrai the too clear sighted Fi^nclon, and suspected Raiine 
of Jansenism and I-a Fontaine of independence 

Disease and famine ; crushing imposts and extortions ; 
official debasement of the currency ; bankruptcy , stale prisons , 
religions and political inquisition , suppression of all institutions 
for the safe-guarding of rights , tyranny by the intendants ; 
roval, feudal and clerical oppression burdening e\ery faculty 
and every necessary of life ; “ monstrous and incurable luxury ** ; 
the horrible drama of poison; the twofold adultery of Madamede 
Montespan; and the narrow bigotry of Madame de Mamtenon — 
all concurred to make the end of the reign a sad contrast with the 
splendour of its beginning When reading Moln^rc and Ra( me, 
Bossuet and F6ntlon, the campaigns of Turenne, or Colbert’s 
ordinances ; when enumerating the countless bteraiy and 
scientific institutions of the great eenturv , when considering the 
port of Brest, the Canal dii Midi, Perrault s cokmnade of the 
Louvre, Mansart's Invabdes and the palace of Virsaillcs, and 
Vauban’s fine fortific at’ons — admiration is kindled for the 
radiant splendour of Louis XTV ’s period But the art and 
literature expressed by the genius of the masters, refle( ted m the 
tastesof society, and to be taken by Europe as a model throughout 
a whole eenturv, are no interion of the scxial and political order 
of the day. They were but a magnificent drapery of pomp and 
glory thrown across a bac kground of poverty, ignorance, super- 
stition, hypocrisy and cnieltv , remove it, and reality appears m 
all Its brutal and sinister nudity The corpse of Louis XIV , 
left to servants for disposal, and saluted all along the road to 
Saint Denis by the curses of a noisy crowd sitting m the coharcts, 
celebrating his death by drinking more than their fill as a com- 
pensation for having suffered too much from hunger during his 
lifetime — such was the coarse but sincere epitaph which popular 
opinion placed on the tomb of the “ Grand Monarqiic ” The 
nation, restive under his now broken yoke, received with a 
joyous anticipation, which the future was to discount, the royal 
infant whom they called Louis the Wcll-bclovcd, and whose 
funeral sixty years later was to be greeted with the same proofs 
of disillusionment 

The death of Louis XIV closed a great era of French history ; 
the i8th century opens upon a crisis for the monarchy From 
1715 to 1723 came the reaction of the Regency, with its charmetar 
marvellous effrontery, innovating spirit and frivolous of 
immorality From 1723 to 1743 came the mealy- 
mouthed despotism of Cardinal Fleury, and his 
apathetic policy within and without the kingdom From 1743 
to 1774 came the personal rule of Louis XV , when all the different 
powers were in conflict — ^the bishops and ^dement quamlling, 
the government fighting against the cler^ and the magistracy^ 
and public opinion m declared opposition to the state Tifl at 
last, from 1 774 to 1789, came Louis XVI with his honest illusions^ 
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his, morajl i)u$ij%iimty aod h^i mt^ectual nf^pplcnoei to, 
amravate still lusher the accumulated errors of ages at)4 to 
pre^re for the inevitable Revolution 
The iStlji cc;ntury, like thp openpd witli a polity 
fouJ>^ tPiUit. Louis XV. was) five years old, and thp dul^p of, 
j!,, " Orleans held the regency. But Louis XIV. bf^l iu his, 
KigMKy will delegated all we poiver of thq government tp a 
council on wh|ch the duke of Mf^ine>,hi8 legitunated 
son, harl the first, but Madame de Jif^tenon and the 
Jesiuts the predominant place. ITus collective adminiatmtiion, 
designed to rripple the action of the regent, encountered a two- 
fold opposition from the nobles and the parlement ; but on the 
and of .September 171; the emancipated parlement sat aside 
the will m favour of the duke of OrleanSj who thus together 
with tlie title of regent had all the real power. He therefore 
reinstituted the parlcment in its ancient right of remonstrance 
(sijspended since tliq declarations of, 1667 nnd 1673), and hapded 
over ministerial power to the nohilijly, replacing the secretaries 
of ^tate by six councils composed m part of grpat noblifs^ on the 
adjiricc of the famous, dpe de Satnt-Sip)Qn TI» dup dp,Noail}et, 
president of the council of finance, had the, direptipn of this 
“ Ailysynodip, ” 

The duke qf Orleap^, spn of the prinpesg palajbne and Louis 
Xiy.*s brofh^r, pos.'^esse^, many gifts— cai}iMf, mtpUjgencc 
and agility of mind — hut he U^cd wp, gift of 
iwiDg %se to good advantage Thei P5^t,ical crisis 
that ,had pipped, hiy m poigpf .hfp^ pop.pipt.ani 
the financial cpjsi^, apd this, 4 was hoped, might beie^Ssct(K4 by 
8ubstitu|ling p£^,lial and PqttK bunkjfnr^ips, fqr the geniffal, 
bdttkrupticy cyipcally advuvafed ^ %it-Sannn. Tha,iiedinit.tipn 
of the, royal revpnups, dw nof; ,sufhce to fill (Uip.treaspjy, , whjle, 
the estahlishfnfM a,cWhei;,of,jusi;pu tod no 

other resuH ttopithaf of dpipfinfiiaip thq^gifeahilorfft aqd Ia 4 l 91 » 
already mad By, bijingingi thqp uOfi, qonlefit 'wilhi 

the farmers of the reyenueiwbp imp;tosed,in»up|ty,/ij^ 

A veiry cloyer, Sqptch adycntiirw nam ®4 J«RRi W Wf* 
ofiprod his assistance in,d?atn;ig with thq enpianfms<del>tnf,moi:e 
tton three milhards, apd m providing, tbs itreasuiy. ]^pg, wpili 
acquainted' ^‘th the mechtoism of lisnwpgj “P ha|d,,ado»lod 
vic|iys, a?, to cash, crqdft and, tto. circulation, of ivahipf, wlyph 


Philip at 
OrfBppt^ 


“HBsmad, an adRl>*tpra of truldi an^. f^WfWt AnthofiV^d, 
afhir many difficulfjes tq orgamze,a,pnyntab«>HiOtl<J^>kr^«d , 

acppai^j whfch tomg wfU, CQnqpiyed pipigieiied apf . revived, 
“*wn 9 W« tto.pw&ta., 

?‘^'W!Wito,a f^eat matjitOTg,aad qdom^.cwqwpyr , Peympflk 
for, thp,storca m this, nqw, Compawf, of ithf Wfist,^ Wltn a^^gp^al , 
of a hHRdi:pd,mjfl>tos» waa.tOfto^e m»crq^nf#%uiwnithf« 
goyernmant, cqpvfiitfid, mtp, 4,% stnpfc, Tljipsai a«(Wg?ilgdi 
fund^,, needed ttq.sUBHK thp «nni»W«9,Tand.'f«|t*lg,va|(!e}i,of thpi 
anmvtlfiS oh the despq^ to payj 

for the stofiSjjWft-nwTtKahwi^to Layds-idea,/aaa, 7 naistatto 
bank„f9r,fbe ffeatpfCaHMtoyP^WTi 
Coih?w,. ol,uia Wepi; w^ to b|e,sw>piwa»m, tOfPagh nttor-; 
this, is^wtot was called' W-* AtlaF. ttot chancsttw 

D’Agyessean apd thy dup de, Moauto hpd beyp, rfH^HOpdi by, 
D’Argeaiipn alqnia, o»ld ^ ^ tbp 1 

Ai^st 17*$ had dewwd the parlemeut, lw^ilR,tq^Laiy» of thp , 
'oft tq It, th^bapk, became , rQ)ml, and. theiCoppapy 
of % Vlfesn universal, But itbo t wl baid^ as.Mlatte establish- 
ment, asked for compulsory privilege to increase, ttoi emtoisia 
of ita,cT(!djjt ,npte$, apd that they ebnuld rpeoivaftflremiHiiti “WW 
aii^msfalhe speqq. Thy Company, of tha Indies bqeamfijtha, 

grantee for the ffW^nSLof tobtoep, tbq comage xif.mstfds, and ' 

farming^ in, gowffiiit.i aad,in,nrder,tu procurp funds, itrsnnlMfihadi 
thquqHJtBWtnf sharas, wpich wpre adroitly .lappctodi and heqamai 
more. and. mom sought donjun thq, exchange u;i,tto,'rne Qumr. 

soon, capsqdi a .ftenay of, sBw^ltiobbww, irtuclh. 

disfal^i,thfiatahihtyvOf/priw*p,totnnpa^ , 

“•A <mtlWi.W^W«W^ 

SWW.ohlwn^ ,Tha,noippi^n,,of,Lawi,tu,itha oej(i-M4 


till the day cam* wton.he conMniift longer face) the tenuUk 
difficulty of meeting botb, private irredeemahlp shares wsth a 
vqnabla return, and the credit notes redeemable at sight and 
guaranteed liy the state. Gold and silver were prosonbpd ; 
tlie bank and the compairy were ioinpd.m one ; the credit notes 
and the shares werc^ assuxulated. But credit cannot be, com- 
manded either by violence or by qapeffiepts; between Ju)y 
and ^ptember 1720 came the suspension of paymqnts,, the 
flight of Law, end the disastrous liquidation which proved onoe 
agam that respect for the state’s obhgatipns had not yef entered 
into the law of pubhp fipunpe. 

Reaction on a no less extensive scale charaetenzed foreign 
policy dunng the Regency. A close affiance between France; 
and her anaent enemies, England and Holland, was 
concluded and maintained from 1717 to 1739 : France, avam- 
after thirty years of fighting, between, twq periods of o^fi* 
bankruptcy ; Holland/ rems^llpd in, hqr oommerual 
position ; and England, sqping befpna,her the beginning of her 
empire over the spas— ,ajl thrisp tof^inq interoqt in peaep On the 
other hand, peace was imperfllqd,by Fhil^ V oLf^imn and by 
the eimperor (who had aqoppt^ ithg portiqn asvgned to them 
by the treaty of Utrecht, wfnlp c|pnp}jig, the whole), by .Sqvoy 
and Brandenliurg (who hqd, piofitpd, top much by Europqanr 
conijicu not to desim thqir.pcTprfuqliiW)), by thq crisis from 
which the maritime powers of the Baltic were suffering, aqd by 
thp Turks on thq Danube. Thfi, dyuwm ofdCarffipfJ, AJhRroqi, 
Phihp V’s mmistqr, wap to sqt firy ,tq a]! this inflamuiiahlP' 
mqferipl in order to snpVdl thw^PTO aicrown,| 0 f,somfi sprt to 
sapsfy thp luq^qpfal grped/Of J^suhqth Ewnew, and thfg hu- 
might havn athfinp/jl. by, the ocqii®s(ty>q of, SwidimR, and- thei 
cxpqditWR to Sicily i< I)fl^K|||s„p.,im«st, without a 

rphgion, a grpndy.iiwm of, second mis* 

though tengqipVfi.aisd ,fu& of rqspusjqqp us,a mmtoWi hftd not 
placed hisfumroop,sunsq,at(tto<'|SPWftlofilhe rcgeift’a intpiiesto, 
and, those ofi Eur«m«a 4 pesnp Hr signed thq triple jalliancq at 
the Hfiguei.succpWWg witjb, thp asgiptanoe of, StuphopCj the 
EngtohministW. inengugiog,ttoepa«Erpr therein, a^ter,at|f(mp(o 
mg, this, fon a year and a hplff Wh|lsit, thfii^iamph fleet was, 
dpsproy,^, bqforq, Syrucusq by Admw^ iByng, thp intrigue (4 
jthq.Spaiu^ Wf’asRudqr CeltonWi w|th dnkei of, Mwnq tp 
excluWthq^SWhf of,QrJsW from thOiSucqpssiun on I-qwisXV.’s, 
dptoh ws^^«to 9 pvWSd,aod, refoiossed, apd Mgmtol Berwick 
l)Uii|Sd),tto.d 8 ldtyM 4 S)ati,FMaMS,,miSBMns Alhfuom’s drewn 
W£m, 8 to 1 lf|?r^>y, tto ttWfK'OWtoPdW/W *?aO‘ 

S^rodf>ih 4 rtnw>wtma lofw^iforitheinwdHmVs hofeiHuhuisr 
pa^.foTjitiby, ttoftotoWlStfS-ofi^ihiili «»»sw»hfr end by thq 
pfeijmcvtiop Qf„ttoi J'^nswiistsi whito tto' rsgfnt hqd Stflpppd* 
Atfwjfttbfimoiw^ o(itouifeXS» h%d(bpfnbprnclaimpd on the Jbth 
of Ffihiwmw 1793*. I^hw . wqs.,tlnii'fi»iftti to , depart , and, fuuT) 
mo^ «dj|er,,hss,|disaB®eRf«v:f,,the^dHH«i«flQr»«W$k exbmiftsd 
bfr his,ex(;(ss«as».cn4i|to wi1ih|hifl|,»|tfl>ttoi®Rve ttot Sf|ii«.of 
rqfqmv, wh|clRihfi<hlWl<3WRSW^^ f«Wlm voIuptUQUSr 
nmPqpwitos; S„,i 7 a 3 )<. 

I Tto.Eegpppy todibq^ tba,ii|aiii»a'Of 'thftihoust.of Orlftww^ 
tbmufqfbmiard the,qu?otioniwnsiho«,.to, humble it, and tha due 
de Bpuj;tob»i.^ pi^llBie/m'IMl^W-rqkigfaoHraiiidsoa 
pf the ^t, Cpo 4 ^, but a, mw^owiiwid^d mani of. o<r*a 


hmiifed,,ito^soofti, led by a .wpstWess. wpm*m-r gf f* 
set himsw to jdn.so. The mai(iiU^,d6)HnO(Was the 
first, qf a„ssi|ipSiof pubtototobugimM/Wstpessea, from, 17*31 
to x7i5d,shR ffi>»itted.toWgUiP9W'aad iqtprnal. aff*>r’ deppito 
tbqhmg’s nwijbptyi mqjKqd ftlwuysjwarq^iy a spmt of vpngisawn 
tton, hy, amhit«aiin Thm sad Jpwbtwom ■dosnmuted- by thq selfT 
intfi:pstsidrfiii4j.p0nwva}(feari0f towming, subject-, tp the/SORiPL, 
thU/RegeoW whoi8(|^*hey,,def*sif»d,s bqt. dagger icmst upon ttoms, 
fmmi elsqwhpra, Tbijy fogad TsMHMIhSj imitbwiww. tbe;„we7y>, 
mass, who. had,, been itto.iw#m!oitthw>f«isi?we^ LoiwiXyf 
tqter,, uneasy, m-thsi aiivedpd lauthpwtjr'j for the 

pijiusc^piHiillqwy. ipsflWiJtoigttiMuisnithon upn 4 ition)f>f’Vftimsi«eiy 
attfUWUgfcttofiend}, XtohWltthf .fqsttWtMS).gW(l» Sfa,Chantill5lJ. 
,in hmfmr.iqj(d4eaik9aK7^ (dssnito th»ju««ksoiemn 

Pirag|isiisi)iOfptto SBto»^,ii#idaoiushb-r had-, blip* batrolfc^ 
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td Lcmis XV., nor yet tHe^'youhg* kJn^s* tffBxfkifiii t(f* JflWa* 
(1735)-^ imiiriage'itegtrtiAted by the^ maircpise 
de PWe in^drder* to bar the* tlSoftt^ fronff tbO'Oifcfcrttr fettniiy**^ 
could aKtnate tlte sovereign frOtff Ws»t)W^rtmsttt* Tbe^rrrtKitwm* 
kept up by the agents of Pfflijp^ V., ihcensfed by thK affrotrtf, 
and‘the dfecontent Aroused bythfetbstitottott^ 
and the militia, by tSte re^catablishmclftt of thfe feudal tax on 
Louis XV Moyfai kccesstonj and by tHoresmnptSbn ofta persecu- 
tion of the Vtntestants and the TAusenbtS'wWcH hkd apparently 
died out, were cleverly expWited by Fleury ; and a lastfllHimed 
attempt by the queen to separate -tte king ftbm hiht brought 
about the fall ’ot the diic de Bteurttonj very opportunely for 
France, iir June 17^6’ 

From the hands of hh unthinking pupil Fleury eventually 
received the supreme direction of affairs, which he retained for 
cmnuntit seventeen years He was aged seventy-two when 
Pieuiy, he thus" obtained the power which had lieen his* un^ 
1726 - measured though not ill-calculated ambition Soft- 
/w-i spoken and pmiUe, crafty and suspicious, he was 
pacific by temperament and therefore allowed politics to shimber 
His tom fbr econoitUcs made Orry,^ the controller-general of 
finance, for long his essential partner. The latter laboured* at 
re-establii^hmg order m fiscal afiairs ; and various measures 
like the impost of the drxtime upon all property save thae of the 
clergy, together with the end of the com famine, sufficed to 
restore a certain amount of well-being Religious peace was 
more difficult to secure ; in fact politico-religious quarrch 
dominated all the internal policy of the kmgdom during fortj** 
years, and gradually compromised the royrf authority The 
Jesuits, returned to power in 1723 with the doc de Bourbon 
and in 1726 with Flfeury, rekindled the old strife regarding the 
bull in'oppnsitioirto the Galficans and the Jaaisenists 

The retractation imposed upon Cardinal de Noailles, and his 
replacement in the archbishopric of Phris by Vintimille, an 
unequivocal MPlimst, exerted among the populace a very 
violent agitation against the court of Rume and the T^its, 
thepreltidctoaunitcd Fnmdeofthe Sothonne'and the parlement. 
Fleury found no other remedy for this agitation — in which 
appeal was made even to miraries — than liut de jusiire and lettres 
de cacM) Jansenism remained a potent source of trouble 
withm ihc heart of Oathoheism* 

Thaftiwonr-oat septuagenarian; who pnred rest alihvr'every*' 
tlmig, imported into forergir policy the same mama forwonomy 

and the same sidth nractibn HAmaeutally adopted 

the idea of* reconcfihig* Louis* XIV^’s* de!S!ewdant 8 , 
bad all' been* embroiWd^ ever since the Polish 
raamagc' He succeeded^ in* thb by playing very 
adroitly on the ambition* of Eifrabetfi* FiLtiiese‘ami her husband 
Philip V , who was to reign* m France^ notwithstanding 
any renunciation that* mtglrt: have taken** place Despite 
the birth of a dAuphin (Sfeptemher which' cut short the 
Spanish mttrigaes, the reconciliation was aiAstmg one*- (treaty of 
Seville) , It led to common action-m ttaiy, and'to thfr*mstalIaeion 
of J^nish royalties at Parma, Piacenza; and soon after at 
NAples Fleury, smipoirted‘by the*EngiftH'Hknoveriitnailiarieey 
to, which hfe'sacriflted* thh French navy; obliged* the* emperor 
ChavkaoVr to sacrifice thrttade of the Austrian* NbtheriAnd»*to 
the mwHtihie powers and* PSntral Italy to tlfei Bburbons; in 
order to gam recognition for his Fragmatib Sknctiori Thfe 
question of the sucressioir iir ftemce lay ddrmant'unti! the'end* 
of the ccirtury, and* Fldury* thought* ‘he had ddfifirttly obtained* 
peace in the treaty of'V?enna*(!r 7 w)'' 

The war of the PiflfKsh success}on‘pr(md**hSm^to''have*beett' 
decetvetf Oh the *death of '^Augustus of ‘SBOtony, king of* 

Poland, Louis XV h father^mlkw Had*beeii proelaiwed^kiiig 1^ 
the Poh^di'dieti Tffis*waa an* ephtfmei^^ iIP-prej«ed* 

and obtained by ‘taSJnga^sudden-advantagfe'of 'national' senti^ 
ment ; ifwas soon feUowed aichedc, onmg t<y^'R‘hssi««*a!rK!* 

» Jem Louis Oifty da PWvy (x 7031-4 7 oouu*»«l toi the 
parlementm L72a,mt0ndaixt o(C finanoesia i7l7.|oaadcd at Vmceanes 
the manufactory of porcelain which wasrhbu^ hr 1750 by* the 
fant rt nigefte ral and tmiMsfemd to^Stvim' 


O^an euaiii^'andUhc l^asenestMof Cardinal Flkvy> v^ho, k 
order to avoid ihtferVefning, |jretiettded to tremble* before an 
imaginfiuy thfeirt* of'ieptwals on the part *of England^ 

Blit ChauveUn, the! 'keeper of the seals, supported byp^iAi 
publfe‘opikHon, avaoigedNdfi^tho Rhine and the Pb 
utthteky heroism ofthe'cOmte de Itoo at Dttftrig,* 
vanished dream of the* queen; the broken word t)f LouM ^ 

XV., and fhfrtreachkroiis aba^dwiment of Pohttid Fliury never 
forgave^htew for this ; CKhuveliW had chei kmated him widi war ; 
he checkmated Chanvd&i' with peace, anti hastened to replace 
Mhrshhis Berwick and by diplomatists The thiid 

treaty of Vienna (i7<sfi), the revmrdof'atfmftich effbrt, would only 
have claimed for FVimtee thfehttie duchy ofiBax*, had not f 'hauveHn 
forced Louis XV to obtam Lorrawwr fOf hJS'father-mdaw^iU 
hoping fer tHfeteversiott*of thctirowii ; bUt'Fleiny thus rendered 
impossiblb any mflucneei of' the* queen', and* held' Stanislaus at 
his mercy. In order* to* avienge hiwwelfi upon*' Oiaavelm' he 
saerrfibed' him tu the^cablnett'oP Vfenna and London, alarmed 
at seeing him revive the national tradition in Itriy 
Fleury hardly Had timuto* brwrtHO'before a new eenflagration 
broke out in the* east Tfite' Russian' empress Artfife and the 
emperor Chaifes VT had plkmied to bcgta dismember* 
mg the Turkish empire More fortunate thaw PWlu, 
Viifeneuve, the Frewdi ambassador at Constantinople, guetum 
eudeavoured to postpone this event, and was well 
supported i he revived the* courage of the Turks and' provided 
them with arms, thajtikV to thfe comfe de Bowrtevak {qt>\ owe 
of those adventurers of High renown whose* mfidience in Europe 
during the first half of the eightseewth century^ is one of the 
most piquant features of* that period Thfe peace of Belgrade 
(September 173^) was, by its renewed of the caprtUlatioms, a 
great material success for France, and a great moraf vimry by 
the rebuff to Austria and Russia 
France* had become once more the arbiter of 'FAirOpe, when 
the death' of the entperoc Charies VI.. m i74U*opened up a ww 
period of wars and misfortunes for Europe and ^^Weroithe 
the paciflfe Ffeeiry Every one*had signed (Tnarlfes VI '’s At/titHm 
Pragmatefc Sbiction; prodiflmmg thfe suceeswon^righW 
of hiv daughter; the 'archduchess Mhna Thteresfe; bttt 
on his death' there was* a general* remmciatfen of signatuws 
and an attempt to divide* the heritage The* safety oi^ tba 
house of Airbtna difpenddd on the attitUdfe of'FYance, for 
Austria cotrid no loitger harm her. Flfetrry’s mfelmatiott' was 
not to misuse France's traditienal pulifcy by exaggferatmg it, 
but to^re*<pect hrs sworn word ; he dared not press his opimon, 
however*, and*yicldud to the fierv impatience of young hotheads 
like the two Belle-Isles, and of all those who, infatuated by 
Frederick Ii; felt sick of doing nothing at Versailles attd'‘vrefe 
bkeked up by Louts XV 's bellicose mistresses He had to 
experience the repeated* defections of Frederick II in his* own 
interests, and the precipitate retreat from-* Bohemia Hd'liadfio 
humble himself betdre*Austria and the* whfelfe of^Europe . and* it 
was higfetime* for Ffeury, now faM^n into secomk cmldhoodi' to 
vanish from*dfe scerto^^Jkmiaty ' 1743) 

Loms XV. was at last* to' become'' his own prime mtatetfer 
and to reign alornr; but im reaiky he* ‘wav more cmbettWftsed 
thanpiea«^*by the responribiRty mimmbtenwupem^him*, _ _ 

IR therefere retained* the* persons* who had' composed 
Flfemy's staff', though inserad'bf'Wirflg led' by a'sthgld LoaiMXV. 
one'of* thfem, he fell into thfe hands of sereralV vmb 
disputed among * themselves* for • the* ascertdkncy Mkarapaej 
mcompambie in little* things, but negifectflfl W'polltifeei'adMira} 
D'Atgemon, bold, and 8reott^atw«5hed'to*his*woik^a^ 


» LouifeiRebart Hippolrte de Bmhan, ooaite da H6ie iie^i 9 ^y$ 4 )^ 
a Breton by birth, originally a soldier, -Wtis at the time of th e siege 
of Danwg French ambasaidor to Denmark Enraged M tne^MJfiin 
to Copenhagen, without hAVilig dWie anything, of the Ficnch wee 
sent* to helpStanlskwis; hohnnllelf led it l»ack to Baneiraiid feU ayaft 
attutkiwthe Russiaaaronl the 27th of^MAy 11734 PJdtowas ajwre t 
of tcoiMudgMble chanOi aod well*«n»ad both on soie^ -and iitcratttW 
See Marqms de Brhian, jie Comte ^ PUto ' 

Rkthfeiy, n Comte de PUto (PAris, and P ^ 

Lmeeyii/M et U ttkMUtkAfmte de V4emte (PfeWS, 
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of w«r ; and the cardinal de Tencin, a frivolous and worldly 
priest. Old Marshal de Noailles tried to incite Louis XV. to 
take his kingship in earnest^ thinking to cure him by war of his 
effeminate passions , and^ m the spring of 1744^ the king’s 
grave illness at Metz gave a momentary hope of reconciliation 
between him and the deserted queen But the due de Richelieu, 
a rou£ who had joined hands with the sisters of the house of 
Nesle and was jealous of Marshal de Noailles, soon regained 
his lost ground , and, under tlie influence of tliis panderer to 
bis pleasures, Louis XV. settled down into a hfe of vice. Holding 
aloof from active affairs, he tried to relieve the incurable boredom 
of satiety in the violent exercise of hunting, in supper-parties 
with his intimates, and in spicy indiscretions Brought up 
religiously and to shun the society of women, his first experiences 
in adultery had been made with many scruples and intermittently. 
litUe by little, however, jealous of power, yet incapable of 
exercising it to any purpose, he sank into a sensuality which 
became utterly shameless under the influence of his chief mistress 
the duchesse de Ch&tcauroux 

Hardly liad a catastrophe snatched her away in the zenith 
of her power when complete corruption and the flagrant triumph 
of egoism supervened with the accession to power of 
marquise de Pompadour, and for nearly twenty 
years (1745-1764) the whims and caprices of this 
little bourgeoise ruled the realm A prime minister 
int petticoats, she had her political system reversed the time- 
honoured alliances of France, appointed or disgraced ministers, 
directed fleets and armies, concluded treaties, and failed m all 
her enterprises ! She was the queen of fashion m a society 
where corruption blossomed luxuriantly and exquisitely, and 
in a century of wit hers was second to none Amidst this 
extraordinary instability, when everything was at the mercy 
of a secret thought of the master, the mistress alone held lasting 
«way , m a reign of all-pervading satiety and tedium, she 
managed to remain indispensable and bewitching to the day 
of her death 

Meanwhile the War of the Austrian Succession broke out 
a^n, and never liad secretary of state more intricate questions 
to solve than had D’Argenson. In the attempt 
to make a stage-emperor of ( harles Albert of Bavaiu, 
defeat was incurred at Dettmgen, and the French 
were driven liack on the Rhine (1743) The Bavarian 
dream dissipated, victories gained in Idanders by Marshal baxc, 
another adventurer of genius, at Fontenoy, Raucoux aiul 
lawfcld (i74S^i 747), were hailed witli joy as continuing tho^c 
of b>uis XIV ; even though th< v resulted in the loss of Ciermany 
4uid the doubling of English armaments The ** disinterested ” 
peace of Aix-la-Chapelle (October 174!^) had no effectual result 
oUicr than that of destroying m Germany, and for the benefit 
of Prussia, a balance of power that had yet to be secured in 
Itdy, despite the establishment of the Spanish prince Philip at 
i^arma. France, meanwhile, was beaten at sea by England, 
Mana Theresa’s sole ally While founding her colonial empire 
hiigland had come into collision with France , and the rivalry 
of tiic Hundred Years* War liad immediately sprung up again 
between the two countries Engaged already in Uith Canada 
and in India (where Dupleix was founding an empire with a 
mere handful of men), it was to France's interest not to become 
mvolved m war upon the Rhine, thus falling into England's 
ccmtinental trap She did fall into it, however . for the sake of 
oooqiiermg Silesia for the king of Prussia, Canada was left exposed 
by vtm capture of Cape Breton , while in order to restore this 
muBifi Silesia to Mana I'heresa, Canada was lost and with it India 

France had worked for the king of Prussia from 1740 to 
1748; now It was Mana Theresa’s game tliat was played in 
nwA#f>M Seven Years* War In 1755, the English having 
wamm* made a sudden attack upon the PVench at sea, and 
Frederick II having by a fresh volte-face passed into 
JJJJr alliance with Great Bntain, Louis XV ’s government 
accepted an alliance with Mana I'heresa in the trealy 
di the xst of May 1756. Instead of remaining upon the defensive 
m this continental war— merely accessory as it was-^he made 


It his chief afiaar, and placed himself under the petticoat govern- 
ment of three women, Maria Theresa, Elizabeth of Russia and the 
marquise de Pompadour, llib error-^the worst of all— laid the 
foundations of the Prussian and British empires. By three 
battles, victories for the enemies of France— Rosst^h in 
Germany, 1757, PlassQr in India, 1757, and Quebec in Canada, 
1759 (owing to the recall of Dimleix, who was not bringing in 
large enough dividends to the Compiuiy of the Indies, and to 
the abandonment of Montcalm, who could not interest any one 
m '' a few acres of snow ”), the expansion of Prussia was assured, 
and the British relieved of French rivalry m the expansion of 
their empire in India and on the North American continent. 

Owing to the blindness of Louis XV and the vanity of the 
favourite, the treaties of Pans and Hiibertusburg (1763) once 
more proved the Fiench splendid in their conceptions, rrwmtiaaot 
6ut deficient in action. Moreover, Choiseul, secretary Paria and 
of state for foreign afiairs since 1758, made out of tins Hobanua^ 
deceptive Austrian alliance a system which put the 
finishing touch to disaster , and after having thrown away 
everything to satisfy Mana Theresa’s hatred of Frederick II , 
the reconciliation between these two irreconcilable Germans at 
Ncisse and at Neustadt (1769-1770) was witnessed by France, 
to the prejudice of Poland, one of her most ancient adherents 
The expedient of the Family Compact, concluded with Spam 
in 1761 — with a view to taking vengeance upon England, whose 
lleets \vere a continual thorn in the side to France — served only 
to involve Spam herself m misfortune Choiseul, who at least 
luid a policy that was sometimes in the right, and who was very 
anxious to carry it out, then realized that the real quarrel had 
to be settled with England Amid the anguish of defeat and of 
approaching rum, he had an acute sense of the actualities of 
the case, and from 1763 to 1766 devoted himself passionately 
to the reconstruction of the navy. To compensate for the loss 
ol the colonies he annexed Lorraine (1766), and by the acquisition 
of Corsica m 1768 he gave France an intermediary position m 
the Mediterranean, between friendly Spam and Italy, looking 
forward to the time when it should become a stepping-stone to 
Airua 

But Louis XV had two policies The incoherent efforts 
whu h he made to repair by the secret diplomacy of the comte 
de Broglie the evils caused by his official policy onlv 
aggravated his shortcomings and betrayed his weak- 
ncbs Tiie contradictory intrigues of the king’s ^PoimaA 
secret proceedings in the candidature of Prince Xavier, 
the dauphme'b brother, and the patriotic efforts of the confedera- 
tion of Bar, contributed to bring about the Polish crisis which 
the partition of 1772 resolved in favour of Frederick II , and 
the Turks were m their turn dragged into the same disastrous 
affair. Of the old allies of France, Choiseul preserved at least 
Sweden by the coup d'etat of Gustavus 111 , but instead of being 
as foimerly the centre of great affairs, the cabinet of Versailles 
lost all Its credit, and only exhibited before the eyes of con- 
temptuous Europe France's extreme state of decay 

The nation felt this humiliation, and showed all the greater 
irritation as the want of cohesion in the government and the 
anarchy in the central authority became more and 
more intolerable in home affairs Though the adminis- 
tration still possessed a fund of tradition and a LmS^xv. 
personnel which, including many men of note, protected 
It from the enfeebling influence of the court, it looked as though 
chance regulated everything so far as the government was 
concerned These fluctuations were owing partly to the character 
of Louis XV , and partly also to the fact that society in the i8th 
century was too ad vano^ m its ideas to submit without resistance 
to the caprice of such a man. His mistresses were not the only 
cause of this ; for ever since Fleury’s advent political parties 
had come to riie fore. *From 1749 to 1757 the party of religious 
devotees grouped round the queen and the king’s daughters, 
with the dauphin as chief and the comte D’Argenson and 
Machault d’Amouville, keeper of the seals, as lieutenants, had 
worked against Madame de Pompadout (who leant for support 
upon the parlements, tlie Jansenists and the phiIosophen)ji 
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and had gamed the upper hand. Thenceforward povierty^ 
disorders^ and consequently murmurs increased. The financiai 
reform attempted by Machault d^Amouvillc between 1745 
and X74q^a reduction of the debt through the impost of the 
twentieth and the edict of 1749 against the extensive pro- 
perty held in mortmain by the Church — after his disgrace only 
resulted m failure The army, which D’Argenson (likewise 
dismissed by Madame de Pompadour) had been from 1745 to 
1747 trying to restore by useful reforms, was riddled bv cabals. 
Ilalf the people in the kingdom were dying of hunger, while 
the court was insulting poverty by its luxury and waste ; and 
from 17^0 onwards political ferment was everywhere manifest 
It found all the more favourable foothold in that the Church, 
the State’s best ally, had made herself more and more unpopular. 
Her refusal of the sacraments to those who would not accept 
the bull Unigenittis (1746) was exploited in the eyes of the 
masses, as m those of more enlightened people was her selfish 
and short-sighted resistance to the financial plans of Machault 
The general discontent was expressed by the parleni^nts in their 
attempt to eistablish a political snpremaev amid universal 
confusion, and by the popular voice in pamphlets rccalli 3g by 
their violence those of the League Every one expect(*d and 
desired a speedy revolution that should put an end to a policy 
which alternated between overheated effervescence, abnormal 
activity and lethargy Nothing can better show the yioint to 
which things had descended than the attempted assa^^sination 
of Louis the Well-beloved by Damiens m 17^7 
Choiseul was the means of accelerating this revolution, not 
only bv hib abandonment of diplomatic tradition but still 
Choiawt improvidence and violence He reversed 

" the policy of his predecessors in regard to the parlement 

Supported bv public opinion, which clamoured for guarantees 
against arbitrary power, the parlcments had dared not only to 
insist on being consulted us to the budget of the state m 1763, 
hut to enter upon a confederation throughout the whole ot 
France, and on repeated occasions to ordain a general strike 
of the judicial authorities Choiseul did not hesitate to attack 
through hts de jusiue or by exile a judiciary oligarchy which 
doubtless rested its pretensions merely on wealth, high birth, 
or that encroaching spirit that was the only counteracting 
agency to the monarchy Louis XV,, wearied with their clamour, 
called them to order Choiscurs religious policy was no less 
venturesome, after the condemnation in 17^9 of the Jesuits 
who were involved m the bankruptcy of Father de la Valette, 
their general, in the Antilles, he had the order dissolved for 
refusing to modify its constitution (1761-1764) Thus, not 
content with encouraging writers with innovating ideas to the 
prepidice of traditional institutions, he att.vcked, m the order 
of the Jesuits, the strongest defender of the,'* latter, and delivered 
over the new generation to revolutionary dtictrmes 
A woman had elevated him into power , a woman brought 
him to the ground He succumbed to a coal itioii of the c hancellor 
TAe Trh Maupeou, the due d’Aiguillon and the Abbe Terray, 
umvirmt0t wluch depended on the favour of the king’s latest 
/ 770 - mistress, Madame du Barry (December 1770); and 
the Jesuits were avenged by a stroke of authority 
similar to that I )v which they themselves had suffered Following 
on an edict registered by the Itt de ptsltce, which forbade anv 
remonstrance m political matters, the parlement had resigned, 
and had been imitated bv the provincial parlemenls ; whereupon 
Maupeou, an energetic chancellor, suppressed the parlements 
and substituted superior councils of magistrates appointed by 
the king (1771). This reform was justified by the religious 
intolerance of the parlements ; by their scan^lous trials of 
Calas, Pierre Paul Sirven the chevalier de la Barre 

and the comte de Lally ; by the retrograde spirit that had made 
them suppress the Encyclopaedia m 1759 and condemn &mUe 
m X762 ; and by their selfishness in perpetuating abuses by 
which they profited. But this reform, being made by the minister 
of a hated sovereign, only aided m exasperating public opinion, 
which was grateful to the parlements in that their remonstrances 
had hot always been fruitless 
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Thus all the buttresses of the iftbnarchical institution began 
to fall to pieces : the Church, undermined by the heresy of 
Jansenism, weakened by the inroads of philosophy, ji/fcieai 
discredited by evil-livers among the priesthood, and mmeacee 
divided against itself, like all losing parties , the 
nobility of the court, still brave at heart, though ^•<'«**** 
incapable of exertion and reduced to beggary, having lost aJl 
respect for disciplme and authority, not only in the camp, but m 
civilian society; and the upper-class oliicials, narrow-minded 
and egotistical, unsettling by their opposition the royal authority 
which they pretended to safeguard. P-ven the liberties,’* 
among the few representative institutions which the ancten 
regime had left intact m some provinces, turned against the 
people The estates opposed most of the intelligent and humane 
measures proposed by such intendants as lourny and Turgot 
to relieve the peasants, whose distress was very great , they did 
their utmost to render the selfishness of the privileged classes 
more oppressive and vexatious. 

Thus the terrible prevalence of poverty and want, the 
successive famines, the mistakes of the government, the 
scandals of the Parc aux Cerfs; and the parlements 
playing the Roman senate: all these causes, added 
together and multiplied, assisted m setting a general 
fermentation to work The philosophers only helped to pre- 
cipitate a movement which they had not created, with- 
out pointing to absolute power as the cause of the trouble, 
and without pretending to upset the traditional system, they 
attempted to instil into princes the feeling of new and more 
precise obligations towards their subiects. Voltaire, Montesquieu, 
the Encyclopaedists and the Physiocrats (recurring to the 
tradition of Bayle and Fontenelle), by dissolving in their analyti- 
cal crucible all consecrated l^eliefs and all fixed institutions, 
brought back mto the human society of the 18th century that 
humanity which had been so rudely eliminated They demanded 
freedom of thought and belief with passionate insistence , they 
ardently discussed institutions and conduct . and they imported 
mto polemics the idea of natural rights superior to ^l political 
arrangements Whilst some, like Voltaire and the Physiocrats, 
representatives of the privileged classes and careless of political 
rights, wished to make use of the omnipotence of the prince 
to accomplish desirable reforms, or, like Moiilesquieu, adversely 
criticized despotism and extolled moderate governments, 
others, plebeians hke Rousseau, proclaimed the Bieory of the 
social contract and the sovereignty of the people So that during 
this reign of frivolity and passion, so bold m conception and so 
poor in execution, the thinkers contributed still further to mark 
the contrast between grandeur of plan and mediocrity of result 

The preaching of edl this generous philosophy, not only in 
France, but throughout the whole of Europe, would have been m 
vain had there not existed at the time a social class interested 
m these great changes, and capable of comi)assing them Neither 
the witty and lucid form m which the philosophers clothed 
their ideas in their satires, romances, stage-plays and treatises, 
nor the salons of Madame du Deffand. Madame Geoffnn and 
Mademoiselle de Lespinasse, could possibly have been sufficiently 
far-reaching or active centres of political propaganda The 
former touched only the more highly educated classes ; while 
to the latter, where privileged individuals alone had entry, 
novelties were but an undiluted stimulant for the jaded appetites 
of persons whose ideas of good-breeding, moreover, would have 
drawn the line at martyrdom 

The class which gave the Revolution its chiefs, its outward 
and visible forms, and the irresistible energy of its hopes, was 
the howrgeotsxe^ mtelligent, ambitious and nch ; in 
the forefront the capitalists and financiers of the havJte 
bourgeotste, farmers-general ahd army contractors, 
who had supplanted or swamped the old landed and 
military aristocracy, had insensibly reconstructed the 
interior of the ancient social edifice with the gilded and incon'>* 
gmous materials of wealth, and m order to consolidate 
or mcrease their monopolies, needed to secure themselves 
against the arbitrary action of royalty and the bureaucracy^ 
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Next came the crowd of stockholdeni and creditoroef the vtate, 
who, in face of the government’s extravagant anarclty/* no 
longer felt safe from partial or teeal bankruptcy Mere, powerful 
alAl, and more masterful, was the cornmercial^ mdUstnal and 
colonial bourgeoiste; because under the Regency and uwler 
Inuis XV they had been more 'productive and more«ereative 
Having gradually revoludonked the whole ecnwomie system, 
in Plans, m Lyons, in Names, m liordeaux, in Marseilies, they 
could not tamely put up^with l>enig excluded from public a£bms, 
which had so mudi< bearmg upon their private or collective 
enterpriseSk Finally, behind this and afar ofB, oame 

the crowd of serfs, rustics whom' thA<aequisiltion of land had 
gradually cnfraslohiWd, and who were the more eager to> enjoy 
their definitive^ liberation because it was close at band. 

The haliits and sentiments of French society showed similar 
changes. From hiwing been almost *excKistvely national dunng 
rnuic. loins XIV.’s reign, owing to the perpetual state 
iarmmtioa of f^nd to a sort of proud isolation^ it md gradually 
oimmaf become^ cosmopolitan. After the peace of Aix-la- 
99 m mad ( hapelle, France had been flooded from all quarters 
CHS oniB civilized world, but especially from England, 

by a, concourse of refined and cultured men well aoquamted I 
with her usages and her universal language, whom she had | 
reroived sympathetically Pans became the brain of Europe. | 
This revolution in manners and customs, comcidmg with the j 
revolution in ideas, led m its turn br^a transformation in filing, I 
and to new aesthetic needs Gradually people became sick of 
openly avowed gallantry, of shameless hbertmiim', of moral 
obliquity and of the flaltering artifices of vice ; a lo^ shudder 
ran through the selfish torpor of Ihe^social bo^L After reading 
the Clofrtssa^ and Sti^ Charles GraHdsssHi 

fatigued and' wearied soeiety revived as though beneath thk 
fresh breeves' of dawn ThS' primnple' of examinatioiij the 
reasoned analysis of human conditions andi the^ diseussion of 
causes, far from culminating m disillusioned nihilism, every^ 
where aroused the democratic spirit^ the hie* of sentxment 
of human feeling t m the drama, with Manvauxi^ Diderot and 
1 a Chaussife^, in art, with Chardin and Greuee; and imthe 
salons, m view of the suppression of pnvilegei St that^ to 
Louis XV ’s cymrai aind hopeless* deolaaation*: '*Apids mm 
le deluge/” the* settmg> century responded by a^ belief m 
progress and* an appeal to the^future. Adon^rawmecho from 
all clasves haakd a revolution thab was ^possible because it was 
neoessaiy. 

If this 'revolution •did not burst fovth< sooner, in thoi actual 
lifetime ofJ liowis XV., if m Louisa XVI reign* there 'was a 
renewal of loyalty to the king, lief Ore the appeal to liberty was 
made, that is to lie explained by tins hope of recovery^ But 
I^uitf XV! ’s reign («t77i)»*i79a) was only to* be* a tempmavy 
liahlng-^plarej an artifice of history for passmg through the 
transintm peroid whilst elalxirating the traEnsfcnnation which 
was to revolutionise, together with France, whole worlds 

Louis XVr. was twenty yeses of age. Phyiieadlyf he* wan 
stout) and a*slave>to the Bourbon fondness for go^drumgtj 
intdlloetualiy a poor creature and^ but' ilMooat^, 
loved* nothing so much as’ hunting and' lodkt* 
smith'll wmrki He had a taste for> puerilh amusomeiitsy a 
mania for usdese httks domestio* eoonomies in^a oourO) where 
milliensj vamthed' like^ smoke, and' a> natural idleness twhksh* 
achieved) (as 'lib* masterpiape the*kespwigw dianry from^iydefton 
1792 of a life so tragic, which was yet but a f6ol»hi chioniele' 
of) trifMs^ Add' to this thati he was* a* virtuous diusbaitd) a kind 
father, a fervent' 'Christian and a> good-natured' moii'foll ofo 
exotl^L intentionsy yet a speotaalflbofJmiQoal'pusdlaniim^ andi 
ineptitisde^ 

PVom <770 onwaiHh->]tVed)sidh liy stde^wkh>thiekix\g) rather'* 
thau,ath& side, the arohduehess Mane Antoinette *of Austria^’^'* 
one* of' the very graoefui and i very vfrtvoknisbwomcwj 
>u!pi«. ^ bh'fooikd'ab Venailles^ openings to*difh< 

9tf9n flowers 'She* so moeh' loved; enamoured* ot' 

pleasure and luxory; del^ihtihg to> free hers^ifronv 
f iha. iermalities of^ceurt bfe^ aad'tmtigUiig imtike amusementa* 


of society; lovafele and' loving; without' ceasing to be vbtuoosi 
Flattered and adored at the outset, she very soon furnished a 
sinister illustration to Beaumarchais’ BastU ; for evil tongues 
b^m to'cfdummateithe queen: those of her brothers^m-law, 
the ducd’Aiguillon (protector of Madame du Barry and dismissed 
from* the mimstay), and the Cardmal de Rohan, recalled from 
his embassy m Viennai She was blamed for her friendship 
with the comtesse de Polignac, who loved her only as the dispenser 
of titles and positions, and when weary of this persistent 
begging for rewards, she was taxed with her preference for 
foreigners who asked nothing People brought up against her 
the debts and expenditure due to her belief in the inexhaustible 
resources of France; and hatred became definite when she 
was suspected of trying to imitate her mother Maria Theresa and 
play the part of ruler, since her husband neglected his duty. They 
then became persuaded that it was she who caused the weight of 
taxation; in the most infamous libels comparison was made 
between her freedom of behaviour and that of Louis XV ’s 
former mistresies. Private envy and public misconceptions 
very soon summed up her excessive unpopularity in the menacing 
mckname, “ L’Autriohienne ” (See Marie Antoinette ) 

All this shows that Louis XVL was not a monarch capable 
of directing or suppressing the inemtable revolution. His 
reign was but a tissue of contradictions. External poreign 
afMirs seemed m even a more dangerous position than policy 
those at home* Louis XVI confided to Vergennes 
the charge of reverting to the traditions of the crown 
and raising France from the humiliation suffered by the treaty 
of Pans and the partition of Poland. His first act was to release 
brench policy from the Austrian alhanre of 1756; in thi<; he 
was aid^'both* by public opinion’ and^ by the confident e of the 
king«M;he* latter managing to seb^aside the'desinpe oftthe’qineBn, 
whom* the* ambiHxm Thspesai'and* Josephs III hoped tOM 

use* as an auxiliary Vergennesl objeot was'a doable* one* to • 
free the* kingdom* from* English supremacy and' to shake’ off) the 
yoke ofi Austria. Opportunities* ofioped themselves^ {mnul*- 
taneously. In x 775 the English^colonicsun^Ainema rebelled, and * 
Louis XVI, after giving themnseciet aid* and encouragement 
almost from the firsty finaHy m Febsmxy* 1776,1 dospita^ Mane 
Antoinette^ formed 'an openv allumce* wi^ themq while when 
Josephdl , after 'ha\nxig«partttioned'Poland; wanted iiraddition 1x>* 
balance tte loss of Silesia with thaVoi'Bavma) Vergemies pre*^ 
vented himdrom domg^so • In vaim was heioffer^ a i^axe m the 
partitianr of*tlse*NetheHandsri^ way of anunducemento Ftance^s^ 
dismterested action tm the peaseaiif Tksehca^(r779)vc$to^td^ her 
the^ lost adhevenee* of the ssoondary states ^vope^ beganr to* * 
respect* her> again when shev signed'* au Fimnoe 4 }utGh<> 6 panish 
allianee (i779-r76o), and' whtny after the* capitulation of* the* 
Ehghebiat 'Yorktown, the pesae' ofi Veamlkis ^1783) crowned 
her efforts with'* at leash formal' success^ Thenceforward^ 
partfy* fronr prudence and pastly fibm* penury, Vergennes 
caredhoidy 'fop'the maintenanee’of'peace^^mot'itoo easy task, 
la opposition’ to the greed of i Catherine <IL and) Joseph Jl^who« 
now wishedte dtvfddith&'Ottoman empiesi J osephi III, reaogniz«« 
mg’ that (Louis XVl^ would not>saonfice'the’^’ sick man ” to him, 
raTsed»the^questMifv >of ^he< opmmg oftidie Scheldt, against the 
Dutehi Vimiy^did* JisNqilr It aioeusc^hls^ sister* of ingratitude' 
andi'compkiin of*ther reswtaneo; tivs ’treaty o^Fontainebleau in' 
1783 imuRitamedithe Tights of Holland loiter on, Joseph II , 
sttoMng* to^ his pomt*; wanted' to 'uotile the house of Bavaria* 
irrthe’Netiherlftndsq bnt<I.Duis<XVI.f supported tho'confederation 
oh piineee* (FfirstehMind) whidi Fkiedencio IL called together 
inr •ender’tO'^keep *hia 4 avtelent neighbour nvithm boiunds. Ver- 
gevmew* compmeduhis wtvk by signing” a commercial treaty 
m 1786^ with’ Khgle»dj> whose commeroe*' and industry were 
favoured 'abowe* others^ and a second in 1787 with Russia. He^ 
dkd^in 1787; at ati»>o{qxirtune moment for himselft; though 
hoc had tem]asvarH]|r« ranedi France’s posttbn dn ’Europe,* his* 
woik wa« the 'very* mcana taken* torseoare ite 

suoeesees * wavfhm'and^amiaments had hastened hideous’ 
bankruptcy/^ 

From the very beginning of his reign' LottiaMXVI. feft’inaw' 



• 

co^tr(a4iction» and hositatipn in.iojten;^ affair whinh oonld 
not but; bnng him to Ho tried firei o| all to 

govern in aoqordatiice with pnbbc, opinion, and was 
''' beyond mwure,, m an extreme 
of inqonsi£^tex\qy he re-estab)irhed the parlcments, 
the worst enewnas ot reform, at the very moi»ifiin(t»wben he was 
calling m the refoimers to his councila 
Turgot, the inr>^r notable of these latter, was well fitted to 
play his great part aa an enlightened minuter, as much from 
the ppnpip|ie of hard worh and domestic economy 
traditional in his famdy, as from a matunty of mind 
tml developed bv extensive study at the Sorbonna and 
by freau/entingi the salons of the Encyclopapdists. 
lie had proved this by hiStCaf^We administration m the pay- 
master’s office at Limoges, from 1761 to 1774 A dfsciple of 
Quesnay and of Gouflnav, he tried to repeat |in grpat affairs the 
experience of liberty winch he had fomid successful la smalh 
and to fortify the unity of the nation and the government 
by socul, political and economm reforms* He ordamed the 
free circulation of gram within the kmgdomi and was suppqr^ted 
by Louis XVI, m the course of the flour-war (mi're de$ fannes) 
(Apnl-May 1775), be substituted a terntor^ial subsidy for the 
royal corvSe — so burdensome upon the peasants— and thus 
tended to abolish privilege in the matter of imposts , and he 
established the freed<J|m of mdastry by the dissolution of 
privileged trade corporations {1776), Finance was iiia,dcpjprable 
state and as controller-general he formulated a new fiscal policy, 
consisting of neither fresh taxation nor loans, but of retrenchment 
At one fell stroke the two auxiliaries on which he had a right 
to count faikd him , public opinion, clamouring for reform on 
condition of not paying the cost , and tha hmg, too timid to 
dominate public opmion, and not knpwmgi h^w to refuse the 
demands of privilege Economy in the matter of public finance 
implies a grain of seventy m thp (ollection of taxes as well as m 
expenditure. By the former Turgot hampe^red the great interests,, 
by the second h^ thwarted the desires of courtiers not only of 
the Bc( pnd rank but of the first. Therefore, aftnr ha had aroused 
the complaints of the (ommcrcial wprJd apd thp bourgeoisie, 
the court, headed by Mane Antoinette, profited by the general 
excitement to overthrow hup, Thp Chpi?uul party, which had 
gradually been recpnstituted, under 1% mflnenca of the queen, 
tiifi prmces, parleip^nf^ the webendaries:, ^ndithe trada cprpw 
tipns, wprkpd adroitly t0| eliminate th^ refegnwn of lucrative 

abuses. The old cqurtier of Turgot and 

dei^irpus of rensamingja mw^enhn^eif. d^dingj, 

his cplleague , and when Tungqt, who never, knew bpw tp giyei 
in, spoke of establisjnng.a^emwps pf froehp}ders;,nrthccommunp 3 
and the pros ipccs^ m order to relu^frjthu tenwgp o^4^ye^ceJ;ltra)Mar 
tion, i^uis xvi„ who never, dared, tp, pass rfrR»i<septnnewt to 
action, sacrificed his mmistec to the ntncpur of the queen, as 
he had already sacrificed Mslesherbes (lyjfiX Thus, the. firit 
govcaTimoptal act of the que^P was an error^ and dissipated 
the hope of replacing special, priydeg^^p hy a general gmarenteo 
given to the natK>n, whicjh alpne coulcl hayq ppsjtppned a.reypln- 
tion It was,slrtl,too early for a Fourth of August, but the | 
qn^en'^ victory was none thp less* vain, since TurgfitJs ideas 
wercttakf n up by hys 

The first of these was Necker, a Genevese finanui^t 
able, than Tprgot, thciuj^fi a man of sipfdi^ir 'id?as, he al>rogated 
the edicts registered by the dfi and unable 

I dsLfmg to attaqk the, eyil at itJ? rout, he, thought 

be could suppress its symptPWS by| a curative proi'esSr 
of borrowing^ and ecqnqmXi Turg;9t he . 

and fnr< the samCf reasoqs T%, -^erican. war, finally 
exhgpsted tbe exchefjuer, apd, in.order Ip repl^|iish. it, he wpuJd'i 
liavp needed to m^pir^^ cpnficlence in ,tha nunds of c^pvtaUst^ ; 
but the resumption m 177?^ of tne^^U of provincial a^semhbes 
charged with reitiodeljing the ,varJo^us impoks, and,h\S cpfipte- 
rehiu m which he exhibited the monarchy paying its penshnen 
for their inactivity as it hiiA iVE|vei;pa\d it> agents fqr their^^eal,, 
arbu^ed a fresh outburst of apger. , N^er was caaied away m 
hw turn by the reaction, he hsgi'helpj^ to bring about (17^1). 


Having fou|[bt the oligarchy ot privilege, the monarchy next 
tried to rally it to its side, and all the springs of the old regime* 
were strained to the breaking-ppinl The miUtary Tktrpiuta, 
rule of the marquis de Sigur eliminated the 
from the army , whiles the great Iprck, clrcmes in 
hive, worked with a kind of fever at the enforcement offeuMiv^. 
of their seigniorial rights ; the feudal system waa. tatfcjiif ' 
a last struggle before dying. The ( hurch claimed' her right < 
of ordering the civil estate of all hremhmen as an absolute 
mistress more strictly than ever Jojy de I‘l( ury and l)*OrBwsflon> 
Necker’s successors, pushed their narrow spmt of reaotton ajnd 
the temerity oj their inexperience to the furthest limit; but 
the reaction which reinforced the privdegecl classes was npt 
sufficient to fill the coffers of the treasury, and Mane Antoinetto, 
who seemed gifted with a faUl perversiity of instinct, confided 
the finances of the kingdom to (!alonne, an upper-class ofikial 
and a veritable Cagliostro of fmanoe4 

Ffrom 1783 to i7«7, this man oiganwwd bisuvstounding system 
of falsifioation all akmg thci line His unbridled 1 proiii^ity, 
by spreading a belief in uidimit-ed resources, augmented 
thp confidence nec^es^^y for thet suncess of perpetual JysSu"** 
loaiiis , until the day C4ime when, having eriiausted the 1^14; 
system, he tried to suppress privilege andfatt bankiupon 
the sopial reforms of Turgot, and the iMiaiKnaK^'^btwnes of Neckery 
by suggesting once mono to the assembly of rritaldee a tenritoriali 
subsidy from all landetl property. He failed, c>wm0 to thcisamov 
roaotiQu that waa^ causing thoi frudal systimi to make* inroads 
upon the army, the magistracy and mdustr} , but m hib fall he 
put on the gui,sa of a raWmcar> and by a Jaai ^aW plujiga he left 
the mpnarc hy, ahoady compromM^ bv tho'aftattr ofrthe JDiaiiiond 
NeqkJaQC,(( 7 .»d> hopelessly exposed < Aped 17^7). 

The volalilo and, br,iUiank asekbihUop I/imeme do Bwtnne wag 
charged wjth the ta^k of laying tho affaers 01 ih^tatmen regime 
before the aspemhly of notabU^a, and witfe aikmg tho 
nation for resources, since th^^ monaeehy couW no 
longi^ provide for itaeU , bui^ the inptahles^ref tiiiodk and Brhmme*. 
referred the miwter to the statestgewrak fhe repre- 
sentative of ther nation* Before* resorting) to .tins extremity, 
Bnemae. pueferi^fd to la>(, befewi tha jiaulenviiilnhia tm edeutsi 
regarding, a stampiduty aad the i to be mets 

by the same* refusal, and* the sawa rrferewje. ta the statost- 
genarak ThorexiJei of. the partfwwtitQ Tx»y«a^ thtoi anrwt of 
vai;i 9 i,ia memlxgn. ai>d>;the<curVidt»teralioni(rfj^thovto 
authority (I^ov(einbter)> 9, 17(7) ymt» unauDcesaiiil m breaknigv 
dowtitSfrobjettwopi 'IJmtbrefttof 

nqm, keeperr of lha; seals,, tQ imiteHte. Maeipiou^i atouasd' puWio^ 
opmiopiond cawsed a fDrsbioagfedwattgw^Qfctbca^^ of 

thp.kmgdQni TheireyaKgouowmwtiiwfas too.much exhausted, 
to overthii^pw even .a dacaying^pow^illkatthatnof tbapac^cments, 
and being $bll mpre, afraid of the fut^e representativesioithi^ 
French people tlian of the supreme courits^ capitulatid'tQ thei 
insiirgent parlepie^tSf The rc^]led< parl^ent. seemed at thia 

pipnaploiof pgwei? 

I1» aeUvk^TuwfiA it»ephfnienii.ixif>vi)m'ity, b). ctemiogi' 
the st9jlie*rg,ner»l “ ^qeonding to the foamdoi 

observed m 1614,” as aIrmdK dWMtnde*li by, the . 

est..tcs,pf , JMuj^n^^it VwiUe OB thf, s letjcrf July 1788. 

The exehegff omply , itwoei ne««fi$«iy 
Tba roy^l doclarrt’Ob *>< the ajrd <4 SepHsmihw i788(Convoked 
the stafesoi^eQegi^fDr the M«y i789»andrtbeJaU of Cnenne 
and X4.poi^pqn followed, thq reealbof TheOGefomvwd 

public, optp^on„wi)tfih was looking f<Mi- something quite different 
from the supereuRueted formule of 4$iiu.gb«ndeiMidithe porte- 
iheiit^ wbicft, m. thwf tupi disapfiOTiredi ftontiVimR for the 
Struggle 4 iegimMng between the priiV>1isgedielas«ee4Midithe govcnit, 
nieRt;Bowat,l)fvyf bed^'vee thef^bWbiKwghflhMtatesigeiMiial,^ 
that mewiS otiexpmssioB whwih thw had ajj».a,isi4arked 

The coRfliict lmmed>at%«iah«AKed grewtdy aqd^wkesngec^eQ*^ 
began between ppv 4 egefemi, the fgwle'«iy<nt<th«*w««<oW queation < 
of the number of ideputiea^ind w, medesoivvatmgi Voting bp 
head, and the, double rqirescnitatjBAi of the third leaitete {tutat 
this.waa the g*wt revolnpon ; voitmg bpionter BMant*th»> 
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continued domination of privilege^ and the lesser revolution. The 
monarchy; standing apart; held the balance; but needed a decisive 
policy. Neckef; with little backing at court; could not 
act energetically; and Louis XVI , wavering between 
*Necker and the queen; chose the attitude most 
convenient to his indolence and least to his interest * 
he remained neutral, and his timidity showed clearly m the council 
of the 27th of December 1788. Separating the two questions 
which were so closely connected, and despite the sensational 
brochure of the al)b6 Siey( s, “ What is the Third Estate ? ” 
he pronounced for the doubling of the third estate without 
deciding as to the vote by head, yet leaving it to be divined that 
he preferred the vote by order. As to the programme there was 
no more decisive resolution , but the edict of convocation gave 
it to be understood that a relorm was under consideration • “ the 
establishment of lasting and permanent order in all branches 
of the administration ” Ihe point as to the place of convoca- 
tion gave rise to a compromise between the too-distant centre 
of France and too -tumultuous Pans Versailles was chosen 
“ because of the hunting 1 ” In the procedure of the elections 
the traditional system of the states-general of 1614 
eheiontB. preserved, and the suffrage was almost universal; 

* but m two kinds . for the third estate nearly all citizens 
over twenty -five years of age, paying a direct contribu- 
tion; voted — peasants as well as bourgeois , the country clergy 
were included among the ecclesiastics, the smaller nobility 
among the nobles , and finally, Protestants were electors and 
eligible. 

According to custom, documents (t^ahters) were drawn up, 
containing a list of grievances and proposals for reform All the 
orders were agreed m demanding prudently modified 
rcform the vote on the budget, order in finance, 
regular convocation of the statcs-gcneral, and a written 
constitution m order to get nd of arbitrary rule The address 
of the clergy, inspired by the great prelates, sought to make 
inaccurate lamentations over the progress of impietv a means 
of safeguarding their enormous spiritual and temporal powers, 
their privileges and exemptions, and their vast wealth The 
nobility demanded voting bv order, the maintenance of then 
privileges, and, above all, laws to protect them against the 
arbitrary proceedings of ro> «lty The third estate insisted on the 
vote by head, the graduated alxilition of privilege in all govern- 
mental affairs, a written constitution and union The programme 
went on broadening as it descended in the social scale 
The elections sufficed finally to show that the ancten regime, 
characterized from the social point of view bv incciuahty, from 
the political point of view bv arbitrariness, and from 
ehctiouB. religious point of view by intolerance, was com- 
pleted from the administrative point of view by in- 
extricable disorder As even the extent of the jurisdiction 
of the batlhageK was unknown, convocations were made at 
haphazard, according to the good pleasure of influential persons, 
and m these assemblies decisuins were arrived at bv a process 
that confused everv variety of rights and powers, and was 
governed by no logical principle ; and m this extreme confusion 
terms and affairs were alike involved 
Whilst the bureaucracy of the anctev regime sought for 
desperate expedients to prolong its domination, the whole social 
body gave signs of a vet distant but ever nearing dis- 
couufr^ integration. The revolution was already complete 
cumntB before it was declared to the world Two distinct 
^ currents of disaffection, one economic, the other 
#/Mi philosophic, liad for long been pervading the nation 
There had been much suffering throughout the 17th 
and i8th centuries; but no one had hitherto thought of a 
politico-social rising. But the other, the philosophic current, 
liad been set going in the^ 18th century , and the policy of 
despotism tempered by privilege had been criticized in the name 
of liberty as no longer justifying itself by its services to the 
state The ultramontane and oppressivelv burdensome church 
had been taunted with its lack of Christian charity, apostolic 
poverty and primitive virtue All vitality had been sapped 


from the old order of nobles, reduced in prestige by the savermette 
d mlatns (office purchaeed to ennoble the holder), enervated 
by court life, and so robbed of its roots in the soil, from which 
It had once drawn its strength, that it could no longer live save 
as a ruinous parasite on the central monarchy. Lastly, to come 
to the bottdm of the social scale, there were the common people, 
taxable at will, subject to the arbitrary and burdensome forced 
labour of the corvh, cut off by an impassable barner from the 
privileged classes whom they hated For them the right to work 
had been asserted, among others by Turgot, as a natural right 
opposed to the caprices of the arbitrary and selfish aristocracy 
of the corporations, and a breach liad been made m the tyranny 
of the masters which had endeavoured to set a barrier to the 
astonishing outburst of industrial force which was destined to 
characterize the coming ap 

The outward and visible progress of the Revolution, due 
primarily to profound economic disturbance, was thus accelerated 
and rendered irresistible Economic reformers found a moral 
justification for their dissatisfaction in philosophical theories , 
the chance conjunction of a philosopho-political idea with a 
national deficit led to the preponderance of the third estate at 
the elections, and to the prcdomm\nce of the democratic spirit 
m the states-gencral The third estate wanted civil liberty above 
all , politu al liberty came second only, as a means and guarantee 
for the former 'fhey wanted the abolition of the feudal system, 
thf* establishment of equality and a share in power Neither the 
family nor property was violently attacked , the church and the 
monarchy still appeared to most people two resjiectable and 
respecteci institutions The king and the privileged classes had 
but so to desire it, and the revolution would be easy and peaceful 

Louis XVI was reluctant to abandon a tittle of his absolute 
power, nor would the privileged classes sacrifice their time- 
honoured traditions , they were inexorable The king, 
more ponderous anci irresolute every day, vacillated 
between Necker the liberal on one side and general 
Antoinette, whose femmme pride was opposed to any 
concessions, with the comte Artois, a mischievous nobody vho 
could neither choose a side nor stu k to one, on the other When 
the statcs-general opened on the 5th of May 1789 Louis XVT had 
decided nothing The conflict between him and the assembly 
immediately broke out, and became acute over the verification 
of the mandates ; the third estate desiring this to be made m 
common by the deputies of the three orders, which would involve 
voting by head, the suppression of classes and the preponderance 
of the third estate On the refusal of the privileged classes and 
after an interval of six weeks, the third estate, considering that 
they represented 96% of the nation, and in accordance with the 
proposal of Siey^s, declared that they represented the nation 
and therefore were authorized to take resolutions unaided, the 
first being that in future no arrangement for taxation could take 
place without their consent 

The king, urged by the privileged classes, responded to this 
first revolutionary act, as in 1614, by closing the Salle des Menus 
Plaisirs where the third estate were sitting , where- ^ 
upon, gathered in one of the tennis-courts under tlie tta 
presidency of Badly, they swore on the 20th of June tannia* 
not to separate before having established the con- 
sUtution of the kingdom 

Ix)uis XVI. then decided, on the 23rd, to make known his 
policy m a royal hi de justice He declared for the lesser reform, 
the fiscal, not the social ; were this rejected, he declared ^ 

that *‘he alone would arrange for the welfare of his juaticaof 
people.” Meanwhile he annulled the sitting of the duaaZBp 
17th, and demanded the immediate dispersal of the 
Assembly The third estate refused to obey, and by the 
mouth of Badly and Mjrabeau asserted the legitimacy of the 
Revolution. The refusal of the soldiers to coerce the Assembly 
showed that the monarchy could no longer rely on the army , and 
a few days kter, when the lesser nobility and the lower ranks 
of the clergy had united with the third estate whose cause was 
their own, the king yielded, and on the 27tb of June commanded 
both orders to join m the National Assembly, which was thereby 
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TecognisBed and the political revolution sanctioned. But at the 
same time^ urged by the infernal cabal ** of the queen end the 
comte d'Artois, Louis XVL called m the foreign regiments— 
the only ones of which he could be certain — and dismissed 
Necker The Assembly, dreading a sudden attack, demanded 
the withdrawal of the troops Meeting with a refusal, Pans 
opposed the king’s army with her citizen-soldiers ; and 
by the taking of the Bastille, that mysterious dark 
BaMtUh fortress which personified the awnen regtme, secured 
the triumph of the Revolution (July 14) The king 
was obliged to recall Necker, to mount the tricolor cockade 
at the H 5 tel de ViUe, and to recognize Bailly ns mayor of Pans 
and La Fayette as commander of the National Guard, which 
remained in arms after the victory. The National Assembly 
had right on its side after the 20lh of June and might after the 
14th of July Thus was accomplished the Revolution which 
was to throw into the melting-pot all that had for centuries 
appeared fixed and stable 

As Pans had taken her Bastille, it remained for the towns 
and country districts to take theirs — all the Bastilles of feudalism 
Want, terror and the contagion of examples precipitated 
ffneoi/s disruption of governmental authority and of the 
attanhy old political Status , and sudden anarchy dislocated 
all the organs of authority Upon the rums of the 
central administration temporary authorities were founded in 
various isolated localities, limited in area but none the less 
defiant of the government ITie provincial assemblies of 
Dauphin^ and elsewhere gave the signal , and numerous towns, 
following the example of Pans, instituted municipalities which sub- 
stituted their authority for that of the intendnnts and their sub- 
ordinates Clubs were oj>enly organized, pamphlets and journals 
appeared, regardless of administrative orders , workmen’s unions 
multiplied m Pans, Bordeaux and Lyons, m face of drastic pro- 
hibition ; and anarchy finally set in with the defection of the 
army m Pans on the 2 3rd of June, at Nancy, at Metz and at Brest 
Ihc cry mg abuses of the old r^*gime, an insignificant factor at the 
outset, soon combined with the widespread agranan distress, 
due to the unjust distribution of land, the disastrous exploitation 
of the soil, the actions of the government, and the severe winter 
of 1788 Discontent showed itself m pillage and incendiansm on 
country estates , between March and July 1789 more than three 
hundred agrarian riots took place, uprooting the feudal idea of 
property, already compromised by its own excesses Not only 
did pillaging take place , the boundaries or property were also 
Ignored, and people no longer held themselves bound to pay 
taxes These ^acqutrus hastened the movement of the regular 
revolution 

The decrees of the 4th of August, proposed by those noble 
** patriots ” the due d’Aiguillon and the vicomte de Noailles, 
who had already on the 23rd of June made armed 

Arof resistance to the evacuation of the Hall of Assembl), 
Aagtt8t4 touch to the revolution liegun by the 

provincial assemblies, by liberating land and labour, 
Atid proclaiming equality among all Lrenchmen Instead of 
e\asi>erating the demands of the peasants and workmen by 
rcpn'ssioii and raising (mviI w^ar l>ctween the bourgeoisie and the 
jirolctariat, they drew a distinction between personal servitude, 
which was supjircssed, and the rights of contract, which were 
to be redeemed — a laudable but impossible distinction The 
whole feudal system crumbled before the revolutionary m- 
Mstcnce of the jieasants , for their masters, bourger > or nobles, 
tci rifled by prolonged nots, capitulated and gradually had to 
consent to make the resolutions of the 4th Of August a 
rcahty 

Overjoyed bv this social liberation, the Assembly awarded 
I/)nis XVI the title of renewer of French liberty ” , but 
Elatwra- faithful to his hesitating policy of the 

tiQttotthe 23rd of June, he ratified the decrees of the 4th of 
co/istUtt- August, only with a very ill grace On the other hand, 
the privileged classes, and notably the clergy, who saw 
the whole traditional structure of their power threatened, now 
rallied to him, and when after the aSth of August the Assembly 


set to work on the new constitution, they combined m the effort 
to recover some of the position they had lost But whatt^ver 
their theoretical agreement on social questions, politically they 
were hopelessly at odds The bourgeoisie, conscious of their 
opportunity, decided for a single chamber against tlie will of the 
noblesse ; against that of the king they declared it permanent, 
and, if they accorded him a suspcnsoiv \cto, this was only in 
order to guard them against the extreme assertion of popular 
rights. Thus the progress of the RcNoluiion, so f^r, had lett the 
mass of the people still excluded from anv t onstitutional influence 
on the government, which was in the Lands of the wclMo-clo 
classes, which also controlled the National (iiiard and the munici- 
palities The irritation of the disfranchised pnih tanat was more- 
over increased by the appalling dearness of bread and fi)od 
generallv, which the suspicious temper of the times- fomented by 
the tirades of Marat in the Amt du peuple — ascribed to Fnghsh 
intrigues in revenge for the aid given by France to ihe American 
colonies, and to the treachery in high places that made these 
intrigues successful The climax came with the rumour that the 
court was preparing a new military coup d\ 1 at, a rumour that 
seemed to be confirmed by indiscreet toasts proposed at a bancjutt 
by the officers of the guard at Versailles , and cjn the night of 
the 3th to the 6th of October a Parisian mob forced the king 
and royal family to return with them to Pans amid cries of 
“ We are bringing the baker, the baker’s wife and the little 
bakers boy Ihc Assembly followed, and henceforth king 
and Assembly were more or less under the influence of the 
wiiims and passions of a populace maddened by want and 
suspicion, by the fanatical or unscrupulous incitements of 
an unfettered press, and by the unrestrained oratory of 
obscure demagogues in the streets, the cafes and the political 
clubs 

Convened for the purpose of elaborating a system that should 
conciliate all interests, the Assembly thus found itself forced 
into a conflict between the views of the people, who feared 
betrayal, and the court, which dreaded l)eing overwhelmed 
This schism was reflected m the parties of the Assembly , the 
absolutists of the extreme Right, the moderate monarchists 
of the Right and (‘entre , the constitutionalists of the I ett 
C'entre and Left , and, finally, on the extreme I-cft the democratic 
revolutionists, among whom R()l3espierre sat as yet all but 
unnoticed Of talent there was enough and to spare m the 
Assembly ; what was conspicuously lacking was common sense 
and a practical knowledge of affairs Of all the orators who 
declaimed from the tribune, Mirabeau alone realized the penis 
of the situation and possessed the power of mind and will to 
have mastered them Unfortunately, however, he was dis- 
credited by a disreputable past, and yet more by the equivocal 
attitude he had to assume in order to maintain his authority 
in the Assembly while working in what he believed to be ihe true 
interests of the court His political ideal for France was that 
of the monarchy, rescued from all association with the abuses 
of the old regime and “ broad-based upon the people's will ” , 
his practical counsel was that the king should frankly proclaim 
this ideal to the people as his own, should compete with the 
Assembly for popular favour, while at the same time using 
every means to win over those by whom his authority was 
flouted For a time Mirabeau influenced the counsels of the 
court through the comte de Montmonn , but the king neither 
trusted him nor could be brought to see his point of \ lew, and 
Mane Antoinette, though she resigned herself to negotiating 
with him, was very far from sympathizing with his ideals 
Finallv, all hope of the conduct of affairs being entrusted to him 
was shattered when the Assembly passed a law forbidding its 
members to become ministers. 

The attempted reconciliation with the king having failed, the 
Assembly ended by working alone, and made the control that 
it should have exerted an instrument, not of co- 
operation but of strife. It inaugurated its legislative tionafiha 
labours by a metaphysical declaration of the Rights rfghtaat 
of Man and of the Citizen (October 2, 1789) , This 
enunciation of umversal verities, the bulk of which have, sooner 
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or later, been accepted by ail cavUiaediHatioasias gospel 
of modern times/' was inspufed by all^tha philosophy of thetxSth 
century in France and by the Conipai SociaL It comprised 
various raUonal and humane fidea$, no longer theologioai, but 
profoundly and <drliheiiately ^thou^it out. ideas as to the 
sovereign-right of the /ndtion, llaw by rgcfneral consent, tadati 
superior to the pretensions of caste and the 'fetters of dogma, 
the vindication of the ideal and of human dignity UnaUe 
to vest on historic pveoe^nt like > England, the Ocinstitueilt 
Assembly tookfas the^ basis for itshibouvs the tvadititm of the 
thinkers. 

Upon the principles 1 proclaimed in this Deckmtion the con- 
stitution of 1791 Mrai hninded Jts pnovtsiomsiare discussod else- 
where (see tlie section belfw^on LttW'dnd 'ihuktuhom) , 
llomtttuu^ suffice toirsay that itrestabllshtd under .the 

«Ami. * sovereign people, for the king was to survive merely 
as the supreme executive official, awiholly new model 
of government in France, 1 both 'Ui Qiurch and State. TRie 
historic divisions of fthe neakn were wiped out , .for the old 
provinces were mibstituted ^esghty^thvce •departments ; rand 
with die provmees vanished the wMe otgeiitmtion,ftemtorial, 
administmtive >aAd eeckstaatical, of the %a/iUten nrgimr. Imone 
neapect,u]idMd, therayatemrofrthe oldtmsiiiurchy rensainodrintact ; 
the tradition (ktcarntralimden^eailablMhed by /Louis KIV. was 
too strong 'to he oveathrown/whid the^destruction'Of the*hiatOtic 
privileges and timmunities vnth Wbioh this had been ever m 
confliot ^mly aerved to strengthen Shis ^tendenciy. ^In 
France fiaas /pulveented mto minumerable^ admliustraltive latOdM 
incapable ^of .coliteiiin ; and ithe result was that ^ris rheoame 
more itban^evar'Che^hrain and tnerVeHoantre^of rFranee. «This fact 
tHa8*fioeiiito»hieiiatal!to tlBarnewieoimtitttlion,/tha^ admini- 
strative system established by it still survives Pans was in 
effoiGt domtnafeed /by tbe^afri«iied^mid^oiganizedrpfOlatttmat,>i^ 
tkis}.pr()btatiUticoald. never be eathfied^with awoUtletnent Which, 
while tproukiniii9g>itherSo\^ oftthe fiooplQ, had, hy means 

of property 'quthffaatioa for the ftancihise,^ established the 
political meoBidaney of the imddte ohisaes. 'Thciiottlemtfnt had> 
in ket, oettlod 'nothing , it had, indeed, merely intensified the 
profound dit*wsrage ihetwnen the imposing tendencies ; for af»tke 
dcmoemitB ware alienated i>y the narrow ivanohise, the Civil 
Constitutien Kif ithe »Qergy, iwiiich idut at the very roots of 
the Gathokc aystem, drove into •opposition to the RevOlutton 
not only fthe »clargy themsehres but a west number of ttheir 
ffOoks. 

Yhe^polioy of the Assembly, mdrcumTi, hopelessly ^aggravated 
its 'tmsundertitanditig 'With the king. /I^uiis, ind^, ac oepted 
the ocfnetitultiQn and «atte«tded 'the /gittat /fitest .of Federation 
(July 114, 1)790), 'when nepreseiitatives.ffom.all the new>depart- 
iiWttts tabsembled mfthe Champdc MaiKi<to»iatify the worktof.the 
Assembly ; bUMhe 4 ding eitheramild not or fwould mot nay the 
expected wMird'that Would I have dissipated mistrust The Civil 
Constitiitien Af the^CSexgy, itao, rscemied to him not •only to 
\ iolate his nghts 'fus a Aung, AuTt his fahh •as a -Olnstmn .^0 ; 
and 'when thoinmgTatool!i of the nUbthtQraiiid'thodeathiofMirabeaa 
(April a, x)79a;)/h^'4epitiveddHm'dfi)his.luKUiral«Kipp(M^ and 
bis anlyradviser, reeunimg ithe oM pkm of withdiwwing te the 
army /of the marquis ^de /BuUilK at Mote^ he /made his dl^fated 
attempt ito /escape tfrom Flalns (June oo» ];)7gU) 'Ihe fl%ht tn 
Vateiuirarwas ati irneparabfe'orror ; ior duiaug king’a absence 
and uBtil/his therxnyal/powet became 

apparent. La iFayette^s dhadlade df rthe lepublioaAs, who 
denMAdad the 'depteition of the Aio^ (jftily e;, 47^1), tied /to a 
defilnile >split between the democrraCic /party land .therboutgeUis 
pstrte. (Waiiilydiid Lokiia, brought back aHOaptive todikMnvi>'swoar 
on the 14th of September 1791 soleiim)y<inere bpnienriee teilhe 
oemsatlltlba i 'ttae iiilietnttBtfiil rparty Uf •revolution labandoned 
the ckNistitutiQin tihey had only just lobtamed, «and to rguand 
against the sovereign’s montal reservations and the oelftah (policy 
of the middfeoClasses, (appealed te the mamrferee of the people* 
Thcweaffiotibetwoeirthe and the National Assembly 

ended In the defeat of the/royaliots. 

flliroughdiktsittide (or idisHiiibeimmdnets Ahe aneu el rx^pci lon 


Atobeipien^’s'miiggesition>T/b committed Mone tot imatake, by 

kavhag the task (of putting ithe conatitwtiun into 
practice to new nten ieven 'more inmcperlenced 
fehomseltiest rThus tthe •iWw Assenibly’s /time wias^fg^Ai^ 
bcoupiedrin a oonfliot between tlte LegtslatiVe Assembly (Ow* i* 
and ithC'king, whef plotted (oghinst k ; »andi lar « result, 
the mcmaMhy,'msialtod by(t^^ thefaothfJjjTv^' 

ef June, >was^iminated 4 ltog 0 fheri by those bhthe eoth 
bf Avgust TX7pa. 

il&io new Aracntb^y which hadimetron^the rxst of October 1791 
had a majentyt favourable to the •oencdtgtional monarchy and 
to the bousgeoisiiaiiiehiae But, Among. these houegebis 
chose who 'Were eelled FCuilknte, from the name of 
their club (see FsoiLisW^Ts, Cnuea of'tha), / desired the 
st&:ictatid*lcyal application of the Constitution without encroach- 
ing lapon the authority 'of 'the Aing , 'the tntfmvirate, Dupurt, 
Barnave and rtometh, Were <at /the head of this <pa!Pty. The 
Jarobms, on the contrary, considered that .the .king should 
merely tbe heredstilry ipresideilt/of'’the.itQpuUic, to be deposed 
if the rattctnptsid rto violate .the Constitution., (and iffiat ^universal 
Suffrage •ohndld be «eSitablifth«d The domiiiant rgiAup among 
these^Was ^that/of (the Girondins or Giroiidi6ts,rsOicalled berttttse 
ks /mdst .brilhimt moMbers .had been eleotbd an ithe Girotide 
(see Gia&hBisii?$) nBtlt thetttpublican party waaimore powerful 
Witholut>tlfan^ithin Their.chief was notfSO/ mudh/Bebe^ierre, 
ptesidcntiof thejpmliarneiwaiy .atld/bourgedis .olub.of fthoi J aoobtns 
{q f^),'twlhtotodaQquired byifneansof itsAwo^thouBandaflilriated 
breaches /groat ipOwer in thepscrvmces, as .the advocate <l]klAton, 
presidehbof 4 he«paputoimid.BsriBlaii dubofrthe Cordeliers 
Bbtweion the Faui^danls and >4he (JacohmK, the Hidapdn^nts, 
incapable .of Asapmg ^to imy 4 xed .programme, vacillated oettie- 
times (to tbo light, (SonUBtimes /to /lAo Isft 

But (the -host allies of .the tepubhoaAs rogainst ithe i^emlkints 
were the .roynhsts'pure .aad simple, who 'cared nothing about 
the cbnstitution/ai^^elauiied to ** (extract good from 
the excess .of (evil.” Die election of a, Jacobin, P^Uon, 
instead of rBailly, the veaignteg mayor, and La Fayette, 
tho' candidate for office, was their .iirstadhievement. The court, 
on its side, showed lit^ sign of a conciliatory spirit, though, 
r>eabejbg Its danger, st aVtenqited to restrain the foolish violenee 
of the .Anfgrr.1, the iicMes who ^after the sup- 
pression of titto of mohility in 1x790 and the anest 
of the king at V«raiiiies,.had Bed anra.bady to Coblenz 
and >9«ied ILauis X;Vl.’s 'brothers, the counts of /Provence and 
Artois. Theyiit was wAouet m motion the natnonal aind European 
conflict Under «the)prince of iConde they had collected a little 
army round Tqer, and in concert with the “Austrian Committee” 
of Bans .they solicited the armed (intervention of monarchical 
Europe. The (declaration bf Pilnitz, which was hut an excuse 
for non-mterforence on the part/of^the emperor and the 
king of Prussia, inteitosted in the»pT0longation of these 
internal troubles, was ^put 'forward by them as .an HMtM, 
assurance .of 'forthcotnmg support (August 27, Zt79.[) 

At the same .time the .appkcalian of the Civil Cmtitution of 
the Gletgy roused the whole of weatem La Vendee , and m face 
of ^the diUtger thteatmed by the .refractory dergy and by the 
aisny of the ^ifmfpfes, the .Girondins set oibouit oonfoimding the 
aeuft witii.thieFeiuHants.m the^mmds of .the)pubhr,.and com- 
promising Lotus XVI by .a national agitation, denouncing him 
as> anacGompbee.of^tbe foroigirieic. Owing to^^dscrees/against 
the oemte de Proveiice, the remigrants, and the 
eefraclory4prke«Ui, ^voited iy the Legislative Assembly 
m Novem^ 'Stoy lorcad Louis XMI to show 
his hand by using his veto, so that his complicity should be 
^n)y ^edkrod, ^place his FeuiyAnt rmimstry-- disparate 
in birth, >epiff ions .and >afabiteoiis--b^ the Gifondm ministry of 
^mDunez.^Reland (Maroh xo), no more united .than .the otheti 
but believers in.a ^epublioaii^arusade for the overthrow ^ . 

of thrones, thUt'Cif Louis XVI drst of all , and finally 
to declare war against thekiig of Bohemia and Hungary, a step 
also destred .by the court m the hope of 'nddmg itself of thin 
Assembly at tto first note of viotovy (Apul aq^ 
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/But wbssa, owing to tha^iBorganiontioA^of the gtmy through 
emigoatian iand diwFtion, Jthe iiU-prepcured Bdgian war was 
ifoUowed by invasioartaad the trouble m lia Vendee 
moreaepd, all hranee suspected a betrayal. The 
jSmmao. AseeBibly, an order *to reduce the number of hostile 
forces^ voted lor the exile of lall psiests who had refused 
to sweaar to the Civil Constitution >«ad the substitutiim of a body 
of twentythousaud volunteer natKnialguardsjitinder theiauthenty 
of iBaris, for the king’s constituliocial >gua^ (jyUsy a7-~June 
1792). J^ouia Xyi ’s veto rand .the dmissal tof the •Qvondm 
nuiuatr}M-ithanks to aa uitrsgue vt Dumouweei 4uwih|g(MiB to 
that of/Msmbeau and as meffectuid^isiiiayed the FauiUantiiUSid 
maddened the Gireudins ; the iktter^ >to avert popular fiu^^ 
turned I it upon the king. Xhe dmeuls* of the noth of Juuei n 
burlesque ^w]ucb> but fur .the persistent good-humour of Louis 
XKI , might have .beceme a tragedy^ idarmed bat did *nut 
oveirthrow the monarchy. 

The bourgeoisie, the Assembly, the country and La Fayette, 
oiie.tof*theilM(jei» of theiamy, cKHW^fsubarh^ upon a royohst 
^saaution, which rwould peidiapfi have ibecn efhcaciuua, 
had It. act been ior xikia (entry auto the aSmr of '‘the 
wiieiu * PsussiaabMaUiesof the,AastfiiansyAndforthe.imolent 
mavifeatoiof ithe duke^of .Bmiiswi^ Thei Assembly’s 
cry of '\dh6r€ounJtry an danger ” (July 2 ? t), proved ito theination 
that 'the >bupig 'wos ^ncspable /o£ dehmdmg Franoe ^sgainst the 
foreigner , .a^ tlhe appeal of <.^the >federal .wohuateers an .Fans 
gave to the opposition, rtegether with .the .waPisong ^of .the Uex- 
sfuUaiaej the army ^whioh .had iheen.rofused byiLouis XVJl.,aaaw 
duamed Hhe vam lUitempts lof .the^Gironde to treconcde .Ihc 
kmg aA(l>tfae^R(»rolatiQn,»theallradvised deomtof the.Assembly 
on thetHth*)^^ AugiMt, fseemgtLa iui^cttte/fEam^his ^udtan for-^, 
sahsag this .army ; thistjrefuaal ^to votte.for 4he deposition of .the 
kmgyandijdieauspected treadbeiTy of thetcnurt^fleQ.tojthefSuccasS) 
of the republican forces when, on the JOth of Aiigustyt^be^anob) 
of tBofiis ongsiniaed by 1 the revohitionary (^mimmeimbe^agaaost 
the.snouAir^y 

The suspension and impinsonment of theuking left the snpeeaae 
authorrty nominally in the hands of the Assembly, butaictuiiily 
TheiuMur-^ these of the Commune, consistuag ^oi delegates 
rmsmaei from ftlie administrative sections of Pans. tJbi&^ed 
w wu m ^ the .Hotel de Valle this .attempted to inlluance .the 
ofPmHa, .dacrcdiited govcnratneint, 'ftotered .into conflict with 
the Legislative Asseonbly, which considered its mission at 
an end, .and .paralysed rthc action of >tlie executive .counod, 
partticulurly during the bloody days of .September, .provoked 
by the idiscovery of the ^court’s intnguas .with the foreigner^ 
^ by the tseachcry of La Fayette, thacapturetof .Longwy, 
Sfp tMw » s r.thc tmvestiture of Verdun by the Pruseianb (August 
AM*- .19-30), and Anally by the incc^iary placards) of Mvat. 

Alanton, a master of diplomatic andmilitary operatums, 
had to avoid any rupture with the Lommune hoBtunately, 
on ithe very day of t^ dispersal of the ^LegislaUvc Assembty, 
Qumounez aaved France from a ^Prusaian rm\msion .by t^ 
victory of Vahny, *and by unauthorized .nsgottiatieas which 
pnsiigused :i{ho6e «>f Bunapsuite at Xi^shen r(&spt6mber . 2 ^, 
1792) 

lElie ipopular iinsumotion 1 against Louis XVI. datarnuned 
the isunultaneons fall of .the tbourgaois incline and theicstablislv' 
ment of the demooracy .in poiveo:. Xhe LcgrsUtive Assembly, 
without a .fnandate ior madifyuig .a constitutran that had 
beomnn mappliaabk with .the sponsion of the monarcli, had 
before -'dnap^ring » convoked a AlaUanal Qenveatiou, awl .as 
thearerwand of <the tstniggle for hbeorty had.ieplaced »the)hmitad 
fkanciisie by universal rsufin^, .Public opinion .became re* 
puUiiMdBL'foom an^excnasiof pa^ottsiui^atidsowupg to ahe jwqpa* 
ganda of the Jacofana^clubi; while ^tfae fdeoree M 4be atSib rf 
August a 792, whioh .marked /the destruction of feudolisin, ww 
abdishsd im rpoincipte, rcaused .tiie rpaasaoto to ridly definite^ 
to theJRqpufabc* 

IDiis jM^rhandiy ibeenrestablished faefore it becanie distracted 
by the fratncidal strife of its adherents, from September aa, 
179^, Lo the !i8th.Eructidnr (jSeplember 4^ 1797). The 4 totQnd 


a8BembUes,4n very great majonty, had despred this Hepubho to 
l>e democratic aAd equalizing in spint, but on tlie face 
of It, liberal, uniform and propagandist, m conse- 
quence, the 782 deputies of the Convention were not seer* rh 
divided .on principles, but only by personal rivalries 
and ambition They all wished for a unanimity and 
harsnony impossible to obtain, and being unable to 
oofDvinoe Xhey destroyed one another 
The Girondins in the Convention played the part of the 
Feuillaats m the LegislaUve Assembly Their party was not 
well disciplmed, they purposely reframed from makaug 
it so, .and iheace their rum Oratonoally they repre- Jlrtiiii. 
sent^ .the spirit of the South , politically, the ukas 
of the boorg^iaie m opposition to the democraev -which they 
despised sikbough makmg «use of it — and the federalist system* 
'fcontan objection to the preponderance of Paris. Fans, on ^ 
other I hand,' had xeJected only deputies of the Mountain, as the 
more advanced of the Jacobins were called, that party being 
I no moraaettUd aad .umted tlion the others Thev drew support 
' from the Parisian democracy, and considered the. decentralization 
of'^the Gurandins.iasteadangering France's unity, circumstances 
deinandmg a utruiig and highly concentrated govesnment, 
they 9pp(md.a.repubhc on model.of Ibat of Rome to the 
Pol^ mpitbkc »a{ .the Gironde. rBctwuen the .two 'came *the 
Plume, tke the .troop* of tremhliAg bonxgeoiSy sincerely 

.attached .to .the .RaTolutvon, .but very .moderate in defense 
to! their .ideas ; .some seeking a ^reh^c from their timidny wn 
ihsvd-wcnhuftg .uommittBai^, othea» .^lartaksng .m .the violence 6f 
ithe jjaeohifistoutoi weakness^or loi seasens^of state* 

iThe LRiisoadins .were the jSsrst «to take the tlead , 4n order to 
ixetamfit»tfaey»ehouidbav^ turned Ahc RevoiiiBUon 4 nto.a.go.vBm- 
i ment. They ^samamed .exclusive >party,, irely log on 

Ithe mob but %with no riitfliiusace .over nt. Without %clS!uueima. 
i leader. or ^popular (power, they i might .have found both 
tin iPanton , idr, occqpiodiefoofly with the oixlernal danger, fae 
(made advances .towards *tham, whicb they n^ulsed, .partly .in 
' hoFfiorat tbotpraceediiagaof.'9QpfomJKU‘,*but>ehiGfly because they 
saw sn him the most .formidable irwal m the,|>ath tof the^govorn* 
ment They waged war against him as relentlessly as ihd the 
GottstituUoxialists against Miiabeau, whom be tresembled in his 
« extreme ugliness ai^ his vokaoic eloquence Jh^y oirove him 
into (the arms of Robespierre, MamlaiKl Ike iCommune of Paris. 
' On the other hand, atUr the ;^rd ot .September they declared 
Pans dangerous for the Convention, wanted to reduce 
it to ** eighty-three influential members” Danton and the 
Mountain. reiiponded by olecreeiog the unity *and oadivasibihty 
of. the Repahhc,dnonfer to empha^e thesuijpicicaiSHgifiederaii^ 
which, weighed, upon .the' Giroadms 
The trial of Louis .XVI. still further enhanced 4 ;he contrasts 
ofideaaandcbarairters* Xhe4iscoveryofircshpKoufs4>f.treacheiy 
m the isoniGhest.(Nnvemberan, gwse-the Moun- ms/iMU 
tarn arprotextifor^fescmg .on the da^ tof parties smth-ut 
raisu^vthe q\xeeiM>n,noi ofTegahty but lof pubhesafety 
By the^iuieciition offthe.kiqg (January ^793) they 
** iQsett down(a.kiAg’sheadras a i^Uenge to the kupgs of Furepe*” 
In ( order rto pnoseuve^p^ular favour ^aad their .direction .of the 
Republic, the Guondms .had .not dared to pronounce against 
the (Sentence (Of death, buthad demandedian appeal 4 n the people 
whichms^r^Qledi, morally weakened by this, ^ufvocal attitude 
they wase utiUmore so.hy foreign events 
The (king’s death did mot (result .m the oananinuty so much 
{ desired, by all parties ; it only caused the reaction lonthemsclves 
of the rbatred .which .had b^n hitherto concentrated 
i}pon(the(kiqg9 and ako4ui augmentation in the armies rp^^iyren 
*of the foreigner, whmh obbgod the reivolutiaoasts to tm/mimi* 
face. all iEurqpe. There was ca coalition of monaichs, 
and fthc peqj^e of La Vendee cose in defence of dbeir faith. 
Dumeunez, the 'oonquesor^of Jem^ppas (November 6, i 7 < 90 ^ 
who invaded (Holland, was beaten by the Austrians (March J 793 > 
A leyy ;of ^oo/ioo men .was nvdered;^ a Committee of General 
Security was charged with the search for suspects ; »a»d thence- 
ferwatd military ocmuxences -called iorth padiaiaeAtary cnees 
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and popular upheavals. Girondins and Jacobins unjustly 
accused one another of leaving the traitors, the conspirators, 
the ** stipendiaries of ( oblenz ” unpunished To avert the 
danger threatened by popular dissatisfaction, the Gironde was 
persuaded to vote for the creation of a revolutionary tribunal 
to judge suspects, while out of spite against Danton who de- 
manded it, they refused the strong government which might have 
made a stand against the enemy (March lo, 1793) This was the 
first of the exceptional measures which were to call down rum 
upon them Whilst the insurrection m Vendee was spreading, 
and Dumounez falling back uj)on Neerwinden, sentence of death 
was laid upon ^mtgrh and refractory priests ; the treachery of 
Dumounez, disappointed in his Belgian projects, gave grounds 
Pint com* kinds of suspicion, as that of Mirabeau had 

mitt9§oi formerly done, and led the Gironde to propose the 
pubiie new government which they had refused to Danton 
aMtetjr* transformation of the provisional executive council 

into the Comm It tec of Public Safety — omnipotent save m financial 
matters — ^was voted because the Girondins meant to control it , 
but Danton got the upjier hand (April 6) 

The Girondins, discredited m Pans, multiplied their attacks 
upon Danton, now the master • they attributed the civil war 
stwah disasters of the foreign campaign to the 

despotism of the Pans Commune and the clubs ; they 
tb 9 com* accused Marat of instigating the September massacres , 
muao and they began the supreme struggle by demanding the 
oinado, ®l®ction of a committee of twelve depu ties, charged with 
breaking up the anarchic authorities m Pans (May 18) 
The complete success of the (brondm proposals , the arrest of 
Hilbert— the violent editor of the Pere DuchSne; the insurrection 
of the Girondins of Lyons against the Monta^ard Commune, 
the bad news from La Vendee — the military reverses , and the 
economic situation which had compelled the fixing of a maximum 
price of com (May 4) excited the “ moral insurrections ** of 
May 31 and June 2. Marat himself sounded the tocsin, and 
Hanriot, at the head of the Parisian army, surrounded the 
Convention Despite the efforts of Danton and the Committee 
of Public Safety, the arrest of the Girondins sealed the victory 
of the Mountain 

The threat of the Girondm Isnard was fulfilled. The federalist 
insurrection, to avenge the violation of national representation, 
responded lo the Parisian insurrection Sixty-nine 
tillf^^ departmental governments protested against the 
Qiroodc, violence <lone to the C onvention , but the ultra- 
democratic constitution of 1793 deprived the Girondins. 
who were arming in the west, the south and the centre, of all legal 
force To the departments that were hostile to the dictatorship 
of Pans, and the tyranny of I Janton or Robespierre, it promised 
the referendum, an executive of twenty-four citizens, universal 
suffrage, and the free exercise of religion The populace, who 
could not understand this parliamentary quarrel, and were in a 
luirry to set up a national defence, abandoned the Girondins, and 
the latter excited tlie enthusiasm of only one person, Cliarlolte 
C orday, who by the murder of Marat ruined them irretrievably 
The battle of Brecourt wus a defeat without a fight for their 
partv without stamina and their general without troops (July 
13); while on the 31st of October their leaders perished on the 
guillotine, where they had been preceded by the queen. Mane 
Antoinette The Girondins and their adversaries were differen- 
tiated by neither religious dissensions nor political divergency, 
but merely by a (|uestion of time. The Girondins, when m power, 
had had scniples which had not troubled them while scaling the 
ladder , idols of Pans, thov had flattered her in turn, and when 
Pans scorned them thev sought support in the provinces A 
great responsibility for this defeat of the liberal and republican 
bourgeoisie, whom they represented, is to be laid upon Madame 
Roland, the Egena of the part\ An ardent patnot and re- 
publican, her relations with Danton resembled those of Mane 
Antoinette with Mirnheau, m each case a woman spoilt by 
flattery, enraged at indifference. She was the rum of the Gironde, 
but taught it how to die 

The fall of the Gironde left the country disturbed by civil war, 
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and the frontiers more seriously threatened than before Valmy. 
Bouchotte, a totally ineffiaent minister for war, the immune's 
man of straw, left the army without food or ammunition, while 
the suspected officers remained mactive In the Angevin 
Vend^ the incapable leaders let themselves be beaten at Aubiers, 
Beaupr^au and Thouars, at a time when Cathelineau was taking 
possession of Saumur and threatening Nantes, the capture of 
which would have permitted the insurgents in La Vendee to 30m 
those of Brittany and receive provisions from England Mean- 
while, the remnants of the Girondm federalists were overcome 
by the disguised royalists, who had aroused the whole of the 
Rhone valley from Lyons to Marseilles, had called in the 
Sardinians, and handed over the fleet and the arsenal at Toulon 
to the English, whilst Paoli left Corsica at their disposal Ihe 
scarcity of money due to the discrediting of the assignats, the 
cessation of commerce, abroad and on the s^a, and the bad 
harvest of 1793, were added to all these dangers, and formed a 
senous menace to France and the Convention 

This meant a hard task for the first Committee of Public Safety 
and its chief Danton He was the only one to understand the 
conditions necessary to a firm government , he caused 
the adjournment of the decentralizing constitution 
of 1793, and set up a revolutionary government The ^ 

Committee of Public Safety, now a permanency, Hnt 
annulled the Convention and was itself the central committee 
authority, its organization in Pans l^emg the twelve 
committees substituted for the provisional executive 
committee and the six ministers, the C’ommittee of General 
Security for the maintenance of the police, and the arbitrary 
Revolutionary Tribunal The execution of its orders in the 
departments was carried out by omnipotent representatives 
“ on mission ” m the armies, by popular societies — ^veritable 
missionaries of the Revolution — and by the revolutionary 
committees which were its bac kbone 

Despite this Reign of Terror Danton failed ; he could neither 
dominate foes within nor divide those without Representing 
the sane and vigorous democracy, and like Jefferson 
a friend to liberty and self-government, he had been 
obliged to set up the most despotic of governments 
m face of internal anarchy and foreign invasion. Being of a 
temperament that expressed itself only in action, and neither 
a theorist nor a cabinet-minister, he held the views of a statesman 
without having a following sufficient to realize them. Moreover, 
the proceedings of the 2nd of June, when the Commune of Pans 
had triumphed, had dealt him a mortal blow. He in his turn 
tried to stem the tumultuous current which had borne him 
along, and to prevent discord ; but the check to his policy of 
an understanding with Prussia and with Sardinia, to whom, 
like Richelieu and D’Argensoii, lie offered the realization of her 
transalpine ambition m exchange for Nice and ba\()v, was 
added to the failure of his temporizing methods in regard to the 
federalist insurgents, and of his military ojierations against 
la Vendee A man of action and not of cunning shifts, he 
succumlied on the loth of July to the blows of his own govern- 
ment, which had passed from his hands into those of Robespierre, 
his ambitious and crafty rival 

The second Committee of Public Safety lasted until the 
27th of July 1794 Composed of twelve members, re-eligible 
every month, and dominated by the triumvirate, 
Robespierre, Saint-Just and Couthon, it was stronger committee 
than ever, since it obtained the right of appointing 
leaders, disposed of money, and muzzled Uie press 
Many of its members were sons of the bourgeoisie, men who 
having lieen educated at college, thanks to some chantable 
agenev, m the pride of learning, and raised above their origmal 
station, were ready for anything but had achieved nothing. 
They had plenty of talent at command, were full of classical 
tirades a^amst tyranny, and, though sensitive enough in their 
private life, were bloodthirsty butchers in their public relations 
Such were Robespierre, Samt-Just, Couthon, Billaud-Varennc, 
Cambon, Thuriot, Collot d’Herbois, Barr^re and Prieur de 
la Marne Working hand in hand with these politicians, not 
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always in accordance with them^ but jMreserving a solid front, 
were the specialists, Carnot, Robert Lbdet, Tean Bon Saint* 
Andr^ and Prieur de la Cdte d’Or, honourable men, anxious 
above all to safeguard their country At the head of the former 
type Robespierre, without special knowledge or exceptional 
talent, devoured by jealous ambition and gifted with cold grave 
eloquence, enjoyed a great moral ascendancy, due to his in- 
corruptible purity of liifc and the invariably correct behaviour 
that had been wanting m Mirabeau, and by the persevering will 
which Danton had lacked His marching orders were no more 
temporizing with the federalists or with generals who are afraid of 
conquering , war to the death with all Europe in the name of re- 
volutionary propaganda and the monarchical tradition of natural 
frontiers , and fear, as a means of government The specialists 
answered foreign foes by their organization of victory , as for foes 
at home, the triumvirate crushed them beneath the Terror 

France was saved by them and by that admirable outburst 
of patriotism which provided 750,000 patriots for the army 
through the general levy of the i6th of August 1793, 
D 9 temi 9 i ^ided, moreover, by the mistakes of her enemies 
coMiitiott. Instead of profiting by Dumouriez’s treachery and 
the successes m La Vendi^e, the Coalition, divided 
over the resuscitated Polish question, lost time on the frontiers 
of this new Poland of the west which was sacrificing itself for 
the sake of a Universal Republic Thus m January 1794 the 
territory of France was cleared of the Prussians and Austrians 
by the victories at Hondschoote, Wattignies and Wissembourg , 
the army of La Vendee was repulsed from Uranville, over- 
whelmed by Hoche’s army at Lc Mans and Savenay, and 
its leaders shot, royalist sedition was suppressed at Lyons, 
Bordeaux, Marseilles and Toulon , federalist insurrections 
were wiped out by the terrible massacres of Carrier at Nantes, 
the atrocities of l^bon at Arras, and the wholesale executions 
of Fouch6 and Collot d’Herbois at Lyons, Louis XVI, and 
Mane Antoinette guillotined, the hmgres dispersed, denied or 
forsaken l^v all Europe 

But the triumphant Mounhxn was not as united as it boasted 
The second ( ommittee of Public Safety had now to struggle 
against two oppositions • one of the left, represented 
by H6l)ert, the Commune of Pans and the* Cordeliers ; 
another of the right, Danton and his followers The 
former would not admit that the Terror was only a temporary 
method of defence , for them it was a permanent system which 
was e\en to be strengthened m order to crush all who were 
hostile to the Revolution Their sanguinary violence was com- 
bined with an anti-religious policy, not atheistical, but inspired 
by mistrust of the clergy, and by a ci\ ic and deistic creed that 
was a direct outcome of the federations To these latter were 
due the substitution of the Republican for the Gregorian calendar, 
and the secular Feasts of Reason (November 19, 1793) The 
followers of Hubert wanted to push forward the movement of 
May 31, 1793, in order to become masters m their turn ; while 
those of Danton were by way of arresting it. They considered it 
time to re-establish the reign of ordinar}” laws and 
justice , sick of bloodshed, with Camille Desmoulins 
Mcw. ^bey demanded a “ Committee of Clemency ” A 
deist and therefore hostile to ** anti-rehgious masque- 
rades,” while uneasy at the absolute authority of the Pans 
Commune, which aimed at suppressing the State, and at its 
armed propaganda abroad, Robespierre resumed the struggle 
against its illegal power, so fatal to the Gironde, His boldness 
succeeded (March 24, 1794), and then, jealous of Danton’s 
activity and statesmanship, and exasperated by the jeers of his 
fnends, he tid himself of the party of tolerance by a parody 
of justice (April 5). 

Robc‘jpierre now stood alone. During five months, while 
affecting to be the representative of ” a reign of justice and 
Rok0M^ virtue,” he laboured at strengtihening his politico- 
pi9m*B religious dictatorship — already so formidably armed — 
with new powers. **Thc incorruptible wanted to 
become the invulnerable’’ and the scaffold of the 
guillotine wto crowded* By his dogma of the supreme state 
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Robespierre founded a theocratic government with the police 
as an Inquisition. The festival of the new doctnne, which 
turned the head Of the new pontiff (June 8), the lot de Prairtal, 
or code of legal murder ” (June 10), which gave the dfepulies 
themselves into his hand , and the multiplication of executions 
at a time when the victory of IHeurus (June as) showed the 
uselessness and barbarity of this aggravation of the Reign of 
Terror provoked against him the victorious i oahtion of revenge, 
lassitude and fear Vanquished and im|insoned, he 
refused to take part in the illegal actum proposed 
by the Commune against the Convention R < iliespierre 
was no man of action On the 9th Thermidor (July 27, 1^94) 
he fell into the gulf that had opened on the 31st of May, and 
through which the i8th Brumaire was visible 
Although brought about by the Terrorists, the tragic fall of 
Robespierre put an end to the Reign of Terror , foi their chiefs 
having disappeared, the subordinates were too much 
divided to keep up the dictatorship of the third comm/rrM 
Committee of Public Safety, and reaction soon set m.otpubHc 
After a change m per<o*tftrl in favour of the surviving 
Dantonists, came a limitation to the powers of the Committee 
of Public Safety, now placed in dependence upon the Convention ; 
and next followed the destruction of the revolutionary system, 
the Girondin decentralization and the resuscitation of depart- 
mental governments , the reform of the Revolutionary Tribunal 
on the loth of August , the suppression of the Commune of 
Pans on the 1st of September, and of the salary of forty sous 
given to members of the sections , the abolition of the maximum, 
the suppression of the Guillotine, the opening of the prisons, 
the dosing of the Jacobin club (Novemlier ii), and the hence- 
forward msignificant existence of the pojiular societies 
Power reverted to the Girondins and Dantonists, who re- 
entered the C'onvention on the i8th of December , but with 
them re-entered likewise the royalists of Eyons, 

Marseilles and Toulon, and further, after the peace of tioaoetke 
Basel, many young men set free from the armv, hostile roymUat 
to the Jacobins and defenders of the now moderate 
and peace -making Convention These muuadtfts and tn- 
rro%ables, led by Fr^ron, Tallien and Barras— former revolu- 
tionists who had become aristocrats — profited by the restored 
liberty of the press to prepare for dav s of battle in the salons 
of the mervnlleuses Madame Tallien, Madame de Stael and 
Madame R^camier, as the sans-ruloties had formerly diine in 
the clubs The remnants of Robespierre's faction liecame 
alarmed at this Thermidor reaction, m which they scented 
royalism Aided bv famine, by the suppression of the maximum, 
and by the imminent bankruptcy of the assignats, they en- 
deavoured to arouse the working classes and the former llannot 
companies against a government which was trying to destroy the 
republic, and had broken the busts of Marat and guillotined 
Carrier and Fouquier-Tinville, the former public prosecutor. 
Thus the risings of the izth Germinal (April i, 1795) 
and of the ist Prairial (May 20) were economic revolts riMiaga at 
rather than insurrections excited by the deputies of the Owmitua 
Mountain , in order to suppress them the reactionaries 
called in the army Owing to this first intervention 
of the troops m politics, the Committee ol Public Safety, which 
aimed not so much at a moderate policy as at steering a middle 
course between the Thermidorians of the Right and of the I.eft, 
was able to dispense with the latter 
The royalists now supposed that their hour had come In 
the south, the companions of Jehu and of the Sun inaugurated 
a ** White Terror,” which had not even the apparent 
excuse of the public safety or of exasperated patnotism 
At vhe same time they prepared for a twofold m- rtmr. 
surrection against the republic — ^in the west with the 
help of England, and in the east with that of Austria— -by an 
attempt to bribe General Pichegru But though the heads of 
the government wanted to put an end to the Revolution they had 
no thought of restoring the monarchy m favour of the Comte de 
Provence, who had tfiJeen the title of Louis XVIII on heating 
of the death of the dauphin m the Temple, and still less of bringing 
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back the attaen «>M<ht[l;^th^,HMutre«^b ^ 

Clv>i4ans and the Bretons, a{t Quihvron the sn({ oj( Ji4\y 1795, 
and Pichegru, scared, refused to eath|ig(e h«n^V •, 

To cut ofi all danger from royahsts or terrone^ theiCoinvention 
Sfow voted the Constitution of the year ll,f , SHf^e^ng that 
»«MW. 0^ ^ 793 i wder to c^unUract the te^otiats, ohd 
ttitmUot re-estahlisbing the txmigeuis juntted franchue with 
«< the election m two degrees -~a less Ub^r^ atTWig^ment thus 

tliat granted from 1789 to 1792. Th? qhf^b^ of the 
FWe Hundred and of the Ancients were elejcted hy thh<n^9iu^nd 
and intellectual anstoeracy, and were to be re*elecilffd by tho;d* 
aptuyilly The eitecutive authority, entrusted tO| hge Vh'octqrs, 
HYM no more thaa a definite and vqty of Ptdw 

Safetv , but Siiy^s, itic authiK of the news^HiiatttiatWi, tn opposj' 
twit tp th*i Tc^iidists, liad secored plopes pf nduge for his portv 
by nsssffvii^ posu as dicet tors for the regicuh^, and two-tlprds 
of the dhpottesi’ scats fpr maoitbers of the Comontvw Ip splf' 
defpnre ayamsi; thuf contwuoiiee pf t^e poltcy «Ad the 
vtSM- of the Conyentiou'-a mpdfun “ la^ng Parha- 

mMn. meat ’’—the royft)i>t»> peffiptent stpeet-hehtPrs ftwl 
mi^rp m the “sectiow” affier thp spp^pressipa of 
thp dody indmaihcahoa of forty sif^s, athtbti^ thp tnsurreption 
of the 13th Vend^miaufe (October S» * 795 )> whihh w^ easily 
put down by Geiveraf Bpn^rte, 

Thus thp bpprgepie repubfip reaped thefmitsof its predecessor’s 
externa} pohcy- After the freeing of tin> land ip Janohry 1794 
sfiMaiw animpwWe hod beengjvpn to thespirrtof porrqupst which 
tuUui, had gr,adU 4 }ly succeeded to the disintPTlPetpd fever of 
propaganda and overheated paiiinotisnii. 'llus it was 
wbH* Iwi enetawwd Rpbeppiwrre’a djotatpr^ , and, 
paring tp the “ atnahtont ” aitd thn ra^tatablishiriicnt pf 
dwcmlwc, Bnlginm and the left bank of the Rhitre had been con- 
qwwed imd H«l}w»d oroupied, sinniHangmipiy with i^scjusko’s 
rising m Poland, Prussia’s nacespity of kergur^ apd extending 
her Polish apqnisitiona, Baheapi«rre> deathj thP prevalent 
desmes of the inujorAty, and the cootmued vfctortos of Pichegru, 
Jourdan and Morean, onfeehled the c«aht*w* At (April- 
jwly 179s) republican Jcxa«oe, liayiog rejoined the 
SJJJy ^ pwpert of Europpj signed the IqngTawaitpd l>e«ice with 

Prussm, Spwn, Holland and tbpgrandtdnko pf T «*cw- 
But thaflki to the pest wduenoe of the Gsrondui parfy> wiw? 
liad ooused the war, and of the regmidas of tl^ Af,onntam, this 
peaoe not only ratiriod the opnejuast of Bpigwm, the ipft bank 
of the Khane and bento hfowu^Q, but payed the way for fresh 
cQaiiuests, for the p)d spKit of donwAtlon and poesut^t 
hoshlity to Austria attraptied the dpsMlMfs. of the Resolution 
defimtely towards war. 

The work of mterwd conatruotipn wn> 4 at thiawnfwed battle 
against the whole world had been no less remarkable* The 
Constituent AbsepiWy had l?e«i W>re destructive than 
ponstruotive ; but the Convcnuoii preserved mtact 
those fundarnental pnaciplth of uvil bberty winch 
had been the mvn results of the Revolution * the 
equahh* so dear to the French, and the sovereignty of the 
people — the foundation of democracy, ft also managed to 
engage private interests in state reform by creating the Graiul 
kivre do la Xfelte i’ublique (heptemlier 13-26, 1793), and enlisted 
paaeant and Imurgcois savings m social reforms by the distribu- 
tion and sale ot national property But with views reaching 
beyond equulitv of nghts to a certam equality of properly, tlw 
PQinmittoes, as regards legislation, poor relief and insbuctKin, 
iMd down principles whi^ have never been rcajiaed, save m 
the matter of the metric system , S 9 thaf the Convention which 
was dispersed on the 16th of Qctobar t 79 £ made a grpatef 
nppressum on political lustnry apd ooci^ ideaa thap 00 institu- 
tions Its disappearance ]{eft a great blank. 

During four vears the Shiactory attempted t 9 fill this bla>dt* 
Bieiflg the outcome of the Constitution of the year 1 I|., it should 
have been the organbung and pacifying government 
i T frirniij Republic , in r^ty it sov^ht not to create, but 

to preserve its own existence. Us internal weaknesa, 
between the danger of anarchy and the oppukition of the monar* 
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nolicy uppanMed the that had been the gl«fy of the 

umveptiqni, and cwjsew thp wAtiep of Frapfc, the defence of 
which n^ beep a Mint of hopqw with the Ropubho, to be cafleq 
m qpeatian, |i>nalhr, tt^ was ppi real goYerprofOt on the part 
pf the five directors . I41 Rfivelliire-kfpifauY, ap bpuest moh 
but weai^, Reuhelh the negohator of the Hogue , I.etoumeur, 
ap pfiicer of talent; Bairas, a maA of intrigue, corrupt au^ 
without real copvictiops , apd Cofnait, the 9% really worthy 
mfsiuher, They never updcrstqod ppe opqtber, an^ never conr 
spited tpge^er ip hours of danger, save to cipbrpil matters ip 
pol}t|fif as m war, Ineping on the bojurgeojs, copservative» 
htieral and aPt‘*olen9al republicans, they were no more abjle 
than was the Tbermidpr party to re-astablvjh the freedom that 
had f>een suspejAded by revqluUonary despptusip , they created 
a muuatry 9 f pPUPe, lUterdlPted tlje clubs apd popular societies, 
duitroeteu tho mesa, apd with partiality uridcrtpolf.the separation 
of Church apd St^ voted on the iSth of ^tnplv^r 1794 
Theiu; real datwce agaipst couptor-revolutipp waj^ the army, 
but, by a fujrtlw cpptradicliop, they reinforced fke.orwy ati*?“Jh ?4 
to the Revolution whil^ seeking an allijapfO' fHe pea<^- 
makuig boprgeovie, Tueir party hpd therefore np more oonio- 
genjojity then naa their policy 

Moreover the Directory could not govern alopp , it had to 
rely upon two other parties, according to circupifitodces . the 
repubhcap-denrwto^ apd the diegtused rpyahsts 
The former, puri# apti-royph^, to9Ug)it unjy of 
remedying the sufferings qf the P<WPl.c R 9 V>fia *»y 
the collijpc of the easifWSs, Mluwfflg upwr the rum of mdustry 

aud the arrest of comm?rqe, ffi<^y wem stul furrier exasperated 

by the spciculat'ons of the fiipuj^erSf by tly; jpbliery which 
prevailod througliput the adu)lP>sjl,rattoP, m»o by the sale of 
national property which had profited hardly any but the 
hourgcojsije. After the 13th Vendenuaue the royalists too, 
deceived m thfiir hopes, were expecting to return gradually to 
the councils, thaqks to fke high property qualification for the 
fraqcbfsp Undmr the name of ''modcratos” they <lemanded 
ap end to tips war which England cuntipped and Austria 
throatoped to recommence, aqd that the Durcctqry from self- 
mterostod motives refused to conclude, they desired the 
ahapdciiimupf' of revolutionary proceedings, order m fipance 
apd religious peace. 

The Directory, then, wa? m a miuonty in the country, auf 
had to be ever op the alert agaipst faction , all possible methods 
seemed legitimate, and duruig two years appeared struggle 
spcoesslul. Order wps mamtamed in France, even the 4u»f«ar 
royalist west bepig pai,lOed, thanks to Hoche, who „ 
tpiishcTi lu» victorious campuigp of 1796 against 
Sti^fiet, Chmettc and C^oudm, by usipg mild and just measures 
to complete the subjection of the country The greatest dang^ 
lay ip the rcpubhcap-democrats apd their socialist ally, Francois 
Noel (“ Gracchus ”) Babeuf {gv) Thp former had united the 
Jacobms and the more violent members of the Conven- 
tion m their club, the Socifito du Ponthiion , and 
their fusion, after the closing of the club, with the 
secret society of the Babouvists lent forpudable fgipucgg-, 
strength to tpis party, with which Barros was secretly 
m league. The terrorist party, deprived of ite head, 
had found a new Ica^, wfio, by developing the 
consequences of the Revoluvon’s apto V’ their Iwcaf copr 
clusijip, gave ejpreafiop to tM wvollmg prmciplp of CfliPr 
munism He proclaimed the right of properly as ,iqiperta>Pr 
mg to tofl atof^c, that 1$, to whole corpppm^ . 
the doctrue of oquah^ as abs^tely epposed to apc|af 
ipequalvtv of apy kjmd-’idHtt ®‘ PWPCT^ as well os that of r^ ; 
andfinahy the inadequacy to to® pf ld\e a^anap quto^, 

which bad profi.tod seato^yany one, saV9 » pf pr^MSW 

individuals. But thfsa socji^ist , dgpifuafi* wane prematprau 
the attack of the cpmp of Gwpehp upop jumatitotitoial 0^ 
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^ndcd merely m tlie me^t and,g\ullQlkHWji(f of, P^beuf (September 
9^ y 796 -Mj^y sj, 1797). 

The liqmaation of the financial m)3erit;an<je of the Convention 
lyaa no less dijflicult The sucressm issues of assignats, and the 
PiawKiai «iultiplication of counterfeits made abroad, had so 
prtTy depreoaled this, paper money that an assi^mt of 100 
9imi0 francs was m February 3179$ worth only 30 centimes ; 
D§r9ciory. while thq government, obliged tp accept them at their 
nominal value, no longer collected any ta^ces and coukl not pay 
salary The destruction of the plate for printing ^ats, 
cm the iSth of February 179^, did not prevent the drop m the 
Inrty nuUiards stiJI in circulation Territorial mandates were 
now tried, which m%»pu:ed po greater confidence, but served to 
liquidate twoithirds of the debt,, the remarnmg third being con- 
aoJidated by- its dependence on the Grand Livrc (September 30, 
1797) This widespread bankruptcy, falling chiefly on the 
bourgeoisie; inaugurated a reaction which lasted until 1B30 
agiamst the chief principle of the Constituent Assembly, which 
had favoured indirect taxation as producing a large sum without 
imposing any very obvious burden The bureaucrats of the old 
system— having returned to tbcir offices and being used to these 
indirect taxes— lent their assistance, and thus the Directory was 
qn^ed to maintain its struggle agamst the Coalition 

All system m finance having disappeared, war provided the 
Directgiy, npw in eUremis, with a treasury, and was its only 
source for supplying constitutional needs, while it 
opened a path to the military commanders who were 
to be the support and the glory of tlic state Englind 
rereaming invulnerable in her inj^uJar position despite Iloche’s 
attempt to laud m fmUnd m 179 < 5 ; the Directory resumed the 
tratiitional poiicv against Austria of conquering the natural 
frontiers^ Carnot furmslung the plans , hepce the war in southern 
Germany, in which Jourdan and Moreau were repulsed by an 
inferior for^e under the archduke Charles, and Bonaparte's 
truunpliaut Itwjian campaign. Chief of an army that lie had 
made irresi^tilde, not by honour but by glory, and masUr of 
wealth by rapuic, Bonaparte imposed his will upon the Directory, 
which he pro\ ided witli fimds. After having separated the Pu d- 
montesu from the Austrians, whom he drove back into T> rol, and 
repulsed offensive rcprisids hi urmsey and Alvinzi on four occa- 
sions, Ire stopped short at the prclirnmary ncgoti.'tions of IA>bcn 
just at the monwat when the Directory, discouraged by the 
problem (rf luhan reconstitutiou, was preparuig the army of the 
Rhine to rc-c nter the field und'T the command of Hochc Bona- 
parte thus gamed the gpod opuuon of -loving Frenchmen , 
he parti twnc’d VeueUan tcyrritgry with ^istn4,QQntrary topicmh 
interests but confiscmbly wrtU Jus ownm Italy, and henceforward 
the deri,sivc fai-tor m French and European policy, like 
Caesar or Pompey of bW. England, m consternation, offered 
in h^r turn to negotiate at I^dle 

Thciie military successes cUd not prevent the Director), like 
the Thernudoriaias, from losing ground m the country, E\cry 
sgtwjggm strategic truce since 1 795 liad been marked by a political 
agminat onsib , peace reawokoned opposition* Tlie constitu- 
tjona) party, royabst m reality, hod made alarmmg 
roymMatm, chiefly owuig to the Babouvist conspirac) , 

they now tried to corrupt the republican generals, and Cond^* 
procured the treachery of Pithegru, Kellermann and General 
Ferrimd at Besan^on, Moreovei:, then Clichy club, directed 
by the alilx^ Brotiicr, manipulated Parisian opinion , while 
many of the refractory priests, having returned after the liberal 
Public Worslup Act of Septcml)er 1795, niade active propaganda 
against the prmcjplep of thn RovofuUon, and plotted the faff 
of the Ehneotory as maurtaifung the State’s independence of the 
Choreh Thus the partial elections of the year V (M^ 20, 
1797) had fought hijack mtp the two councils a counter-rovolu- 
pfmxy majority of royahsts„ constitutionalists of 179T, Catbc^ics 
and mpderajt^^ The Director J^etoumeur had been replaced 
by Barth^lemy, who had n^gpitiat^d th^ treaty of Basel and was 
a conatUWwnal iponarcWst. So that the executive not onlv 
found It impossible to govern, owing to the opposition of the 
r. 4 mci]a,aAa a. vehom^pf ,pjtcs$i-ci^n)pa^ but was distracted 


by ceaseless internal conflict Carnot apd Barth^lemy wished 
to meet ecclesiastical opposition bv legal measures only and 
demanded peace, while Barras, JLa Revelh^rc and Reubclb 
saw no other remedy save military force The attempt of tho 
counter-revolutionaries to make an army for themselves out of 
the guard of the T,^gislative Assembly, and the success of the 
Catholics, who had managed at the end of August 1797 to repeal 
the laws agamst refractory priests, detcrniiiied the Directory 
to appeal from the rebellious parham* nt to the ready swords of 
Augcreau and Bernadette On the iHth hrurtidor (September 
4, 1797) Bonaparte’s lieutenants, backed up bv the 
whole army, stopped the elections m fort\'-nine pjll^ctkhur. 
departments, apei deported to Guiana many deputies 
of !>oth councils, journalists and non-junng priests, as 
wqII as the director Barth^lemy, though Carnot escaped into 
Switzerland The royalist party was once more overthrown, 
but with it the republican constitution itself. Thus ever)^ act 
of violence still furtlicr confirmed the new empire of the army 
and the defeat of principles, prej)armf^ the way for military 
despotism 

Pohtical and financial coupi d'etat were not enough for the 
directors In order to wm back public opinion, tin'd of inter- 
necine quarrels and sickened by the scandalous 
immorality of the generals and of those in power, po/ic^ 
and to remove from Pans an army which after having 
gi\en them a fresh lease of life was now a menace 
them, war appeared tlieir only hopeful course Tlicy attempted 
to renew the designs of Louis XIV and anticipate those of 
Napoleon But Bonaparte saw what they were planning , and 
to the rupture of the negotiations at Lille and an order for the 
resumption of hostilities he responded by a fresh act of dis- 
obedience and the infliction on the Ihrectory of the peace of 
Campo-Formio, on October 17, 1797 The directors were con- 
soled for this enforced peace by acquiring the left bank of the 
Rhine and Belgium, and for the forfeiture of repuhbean principles 
by attaining what had for so long been the ambition of the 
monarchy But the army lontmued a menace To avoid 
disbanding it, which might, as after the peace of Basel, have 
given the counter-revolution further auxiliaries, the Directory 
appointed Bonaparte chief of the Armv of Fnglancl, and employed 
Jourdan to revise the conscnptio^n laws so as to make military 
servic e a permanent duty of the citizen, since war was now to b^ 
the permanent objei % of policy The Uirei tory finally conceived 
the giganfrc project of bolstering up the French Republic — the 
triumph of which was celebrajtcd by the peace of Campo-Formio 
— ^by forming the neighbouring weak states into tributary 
vassal republics This sysfrm had already been applied to the 
Batavian repulilic in 1795, to the Ligiman and Cisalpine republics 
m June 1797 , it was extended to that of Mulhauben on the 28th 
of January 1798, to the Roman republic m February, to the 
Helvetian in April, while the Parthenopaean republic (Naples) 
was to be established in 1799 This was an international coup de 
force f which presupposed that all these nations m whose eyes 
mdependcnce was flaunted would make no claim to enjoy it ; 
that though the) had been beaten and pillaged they would not 
learn to conquer m their turn , and that the king of Sardinia, 
dispossessed of Milan, the grand-duke of Tuscany who had 
given refuge to the jiopc when drnen from Rome, and the 
king of Naples, who had op(*ncd his ports to Nelson’s fleet, 
would pot find allies to make a stand against this hypocritical 
system 

What happened was exactly the contrary Meanwhile, the 
armies were kepi in perpetual motion, procuring money for the 
impecunious Dircc'tory, making a diversion for internal Q^p 
discontent, and also permitting of a ‘‘reversed 4*4tatoi 
Fructidor,” ag*unst the anarchists, who had got tlie 
imper hand in the partial elections of May 1798 ^ 

The social danger was averted in its turn after the clcpcaj 
danger had been dissipated The next task was to relieve 
Paris of Bonaparte, wfao had already refused to repeat 
Hoche’s unhappy expedition to Ireland and to attack England 
at home without either money or a na\y. The pecuniary 
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resources of Berne and the wealth of Rome fortunately tided 
over the financial difliiculty and protnded for the expedi- 
tion to Egypt, which permitted Bonaparte to wait 
“ for the fruit to ripen” — ie. till the Directory 
should be ruined in the eyes of France and of all 
Europe Tlie disaster of Aboukir (August i, 1798) speedily 
decided the coalition pending between England, Austria, the 
Empire, Portugal, Naples, Russia and Turkey* The Directory 
had to make a stand or perish, and with it the Republic The 
directors had thought France might retain a monopoly 
numbers and m initiative They soon perceived 
comutiott. that enthusiasm is not as great for a war of policy 
and conquest as for a war of national defence , and 
the army dwindled, since a country cannot bleed itself to death. 
I'hc law of conscription was voted on the 5th of Scptemlier 1798 , 
and the tragedN of Rastadt, where the French commissioners 
were assassinat(*d, was the opening of a war, desired but ill- 
prepared for, in which the Directory showed hesitation in 
strategy and incoherence m tactics, over a disproportionate 
area in (icrmany, Switzerland and Italy Military reverses 
were uk ^ itable, and responsibility for them could not be shirked. 
As though shattered by a reverberant echo from the cannon of 
the Trcbbia, the Directory crumbled to pieces, succumbing 
on the 1 8th of June 1799 beneath the reprobation showered on 
Treilhard, Merlin de Douai, and La R^^vclli^re-L^peaux. A 
few more military' disasters, royalist insurrections in the south, 
Oiouan disturbances in Normandy, Orleanist intrigues, and the 
end tame To soothe the populace and protect the frontier 
more was required than the resumption, as in all grave crises of 
the R(\oliition, of terrorist measures such as forced taxation 
or the law of hostages , the new Directory, Sieyds presiding, 
saw that for the indispensable revision of the constitution 
“ a head and a swoid ” were needed Moreau being unattainable, 
joubert was to be the sword of Sicy^s , but, when he was 
killed .It the battle of Novi, the sword of the Revolution fell 
into the hands of Bonaparte 

Although Prune and Mass6na retrieved the fight at Bergen 
and Zurich, and although the Allies lingered on the frontier as 
Coup Valmy, still the fortunes of the 

d* 0 iutof Directory were not restored Success was reserved 
the! 8th for Bonaparte, suddenly landing at Frdjus with the 
Brumuiro p,.^.s^jge of victories m the East, and now, after 
Hoch< 's death, aj)j>K‘urnig .is sole master of the armies 
He manau^rcd among the parties as on the 13th Vend^- 
miairc On the i8lh Brumuire of the year VJII Prance and 
the aimy fell together at his feet By a twofold coup d'llai, 
parlhamentary and mihtar)% he culled the fruits of the Directory’s 
systematic aggression and unpopularity, and realized the 
universal disiics of the rich bourgeoisie, tired of warfare, of 
the wretc htd populace , of landholders, afraid of a return to the 
old order of things , of royalists, who looked upon Bonaparte 
as a future Monk , of pnesU and their people, who hoped for an 
indulgent treatment of Catholicism , and finally of the immense 
majority of the French, who lo\c to be ruled and for long had 
had no eflu icnt gov ernment There was hardly any one to defend 
a liberty which they had never kno>^n France had, indeed, 
remained monardust at heart for all her revolutionary appear- 
ance . and Bonaparte added but a name, though an illustrious 
one, to the st neb of national or local dictatorships, which, after 
the departure of the weak Louis XVI , had maintained a sort 
of informal republican royalty 

On the night of the 19th Brumaire a mere ghost of an 
Assembly abolished the constitution of the year III , ordained 
ThoGom- provibionary Consulate, and legalized the coup 
auipto, d'etat m favour of Bonaparte A striking and singular 
Sopt*ii, event, for the historv of France and a great part 
of Europe was now for fifteen years to be summed 
up in the person of a single man (see Napoleon). 

Thib night of Brumaire, however, seemed to be a victory for 
Siey s rather than for Bonaparte. He it was who originated 
the proiet't which tlie legislative commissions, charged with 
elaborating the new constitution, had to discuss. Bonaparte’s 


cleverness lay in opposing Daunou’s plan to that of Sieye's, and 
m retaining only those portions of both which could serve his 
ambition.^ Parliamentary institutions annulled by the Thecoa^ 
complication of three assemblies — the Council of State Mtnutioa 
which drafted bills, the Tribunate which discussed 
them wi^out voting them, and the Legislative 
Assembly which voted them without discussing them , popular 
suffrage, mutilated by the lists of notables (on which the members 
of the Assemblies were to be chosen by the conservative senate) , 
and the triple executive authority of the consuls, elected for ten 
years • all these semblances of constitutional authority were 
adopted by Bonaparte But he abolished the post of Grand 
Elector, which Sieyc's had reserved for himself, in order to 
reinforce the real authority of the First Consul himself — ^by 
leaving the two other consuls, Carabac<^r^s and Lebrun, as well as 
the Assemblies, equally weak Thus the aristocratic constitution 
of Sieyts was transformed into an unavowed dictatorship, a 
public ratification of which the First Consul obtained by a third 
coup dUtat from the intimidated and vet reassured electors — 
reassured by his dazzling hut unconvincing offers of peace to the 
victorious Coalition (which repulsed them), by the rapid dis- 
armament of La Vendee, and by the proclamations m which 
he filled the cars of the infatuated people with the new talk of 
stability of government, order, justice and moderation He gave 
every one a feeling that France was governed once more by a 
real statesman, that a pilot was at the helm 

Bonaparte had now to nd himself of Siey^s and those re- 
publicans who had no desire to hand over the republic to one 
man, particularlv of Moreau and Massena, his military rivals 
The vuttory of Marengo (June 14, 1800) momentarily in the 
balance, but secured by Desaix and Kellermann, offered a further 
opportunity to his jc.alous ambition by increasing his popularitv^ 
The rov^ahst plot of the Rue Saint-Nuaise (December 24, 1800) 
allowed him to make a clean sweep of the democratic republicans, 
who despite their innocence were deported to (Juiana, and to 
annul Assemblies that were a mere show by making the senate 
omnipotent m constitutional matters , but it was necessary 
for him to transform this deceptive truce into the general 
pacification so ardently desired for the last eight years The 
treaty of Lun^ville, signed in February i8ot with Austria who 
had been disarmed by Moreau’s victory at Hohenlmden, restored 
peace to the continent, gave nearly the whole of Italy to France, 
and permitted Bonaparte to eliminate from the Assemblies 
all the leaders of the opposition in the discussion of the Civil 
Code The Concordat (JuK 1801), drawn up not in the Church’s 
interest but in that of his own policy, bv giving satisfaction 
to the religious feeling of the country, allowed him to put down 
the constitutional democratic Church, to rally round him the 
consciences of the peasants, and above all to deprive the royalists 
of their best weapon The “ Articles Organiques ” hid from 
the eyes of his companions in arms and councillors a reaction 
which, m fact if not m law, restored to a submissive Church, 
despoiled of her revenues, her position as the religion of the state 
The peue of Amiens with England (March 1802), 
of which France’s allies, Spam and Holland, paid all *f 2 , 2 !** 
the costs, finally gave the peacemaker a pietcxt for 
endowing himself with a Consulate, not for ten years but for life, 
as a recompense from the nation The Rubicon was crosseci 
on that da> Bonaparte’s march to empire began with the 
constitution of the year X (August 1803) 

Before all things it was now necessary to reorganize France, 
ravaged as she was by the Revolution, and with her institutions 
m a state of utter corruption The touch of the master 
was at once revealed to all the foreigners who rushed 
to gaze at the man about whom, after so many cata- MkHT 
strophes and strange adventures, Baris,” la villc lumi^re,” 
and all Europe were t&lking First of all, I ouis XV *s system 
of roads was improved and that of I^uis XVI *s canals developed ; 
then industry put its shoulder to the wheel , order and discipline 
were re-established everywhere, from the frontiers to the capital, 
and brigandage suppressed ; and finally there was Paris the 
city of cities 1 Everytliing was in process of transfoxmation : 
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a second Rome was arising, with its forum, its triumphal arches, 
its shows and parades ; and in this new Rome of a new Caesar 
fancy, elegance and luxury, a radiance of art and learning 
from the age of Pencles, and masterpieces nfled from the Nether- 
lands, Italy and Egypt illustrated the consular peace. The 
Man of Destmy renewed the course of time. He borrowed from 
the anctm r^pme its plenipotentianes ; its over^centralized, 
stnctlv utilitarian administrative and bureaucratic methods, 
and afterwards, m order to bring them into Ime, the subservient 
pedmitic scholasticism of its university On the basis laid down 
by the Constituent Assembly and the Convention he constructed 
or consolidated the funds necessary for national mstitutions, 
local governments, a judiciary system, organs of finance, banking, 
codes, traditions of conscientious well-discipkned la^ur, and 
m short all the organization which for three-quarters of a century 
was to maintain and regulate the concentrated activity of the 
French nation (see the section Law and InsMuttons) Peace and 
order helped to raise the standard of comfort. Provisions, m 
this Pans which had so often suffered from hunger and thirst, 
and lacked fire and light, had become cheap and abundant, 
while trade prospered and wages ran high The pomp and 
luxury of the nouveau x riches were displayed in the salons of the 
good Josephine, the beautiful Madame Tallien, and the divme ’’ 
Juliette R^camier 

But the republicans, and above all the military, saw in all this 
little but the fetters of system ; the wily despotism, the bullvmg 
The police, the prostration before authority, the sympathv 
publican lavished on royalists, the recall of the emigres, the 
oppMi- contempt for the Assemblies, the purification of the 
Hop Tribunate, the platitudes of the servile Senate, the 
silence of tlie press In the formidable machinery of state, above 
all in the creation of the legion of Honour, the Concordat, and 
the restoration of indirect taxes, they saw the rout of the Revolu- 
tion But the expulsion of persons like Benjamm Constant 
and Madame de Stael sufficed to quell this Fronde of the salons 
The expedition to San Domingo reduced the republican army 
to a nullity , war demoralized or scattered the leaders, who were 
jealous of their “ comrade ” Bonaparte , and Moreau, the last 
of his rivals, cleverly compromised m a royalist plot, as Danton 
had formerly been by Robespierre, disappeared into exile In 
contradistinction to this opposition of senators and republican 
generals, the immense mass of the people received the ineraceable 
impression of Bonaparte’s superiority. No suggestion of the 
possibility of his death was tolerated, of a enme which might 
cut short his career The conspiracy of Cadoudal and Pichegni, 
after Bonaparte's refusal to give place to Louis XVIJI , and the 
political execution of the due d’Enghien, provoked an outburst 
of adulation, of which Bonaparte took ^vantage to put the 
crowning touch to his ambitious dream. 

The decision of the senate on the i8th of May 1804, giving 
him the title of emperor, was the counterblast to the dread 
he had excited. Thenceforward “the brow of the 
cm^Jw cniperor broke through the thin mask of the First 
May I a, Consul” Never did a harder master ordain more 
imperiously, nor understand better how to command 
obedience This was because,” as Goethe said, 
under his orders men were sure of accomplishing 
their ends That is why they rallied round him, as one to inspire 
them with that kind of certainty ” Indeed no man ever con- 
centrated authority to such a pomt, nor showed mental abilities 
at all comparable to his * an extraordinary power of work, 
prodigious memory for details and ffne judgment in their selec- 
tion , together with a luminous decision anci a simple and rapid 
conception, all placed at the disposal of a sovereign will. No 
head of the state gave expression more imperiously than this 
Italian to the popular passions of the French of that day 
abhorrence for ^e emigrant nobihty, fear of the ancien regime, 
dishke of foreigners, hatred of England, an appetite for conciuest 
evoked by revolutionary propaganda, and the love of glory 
In this Napoleon was a soldier of the people . because of this he 
judged and rukd his contemporaries. Having seen their actions 
In uie stonny hours of the Revolution, he despised them and 


looked upon them as incapable of disinterested conduct, con- 
ceited, and obsessed by the notion of equality. Hence his 
colossal egoism, his habitual disregard of others his jealous 
passion for power, his impatience of all contradiction, his vam 
untruthful boasting, his unbridled self-sufiicienry and lack of 
moderation-passions which were gradually to cloud his clear 
faculty of reasoning. His genius, assisted by the impoverish- 
ment of two generations, was like the oak whuh admits beneath 
Its shade none but the smallest of saplings \\ ith the exception 
of Talleyrand, after 1808 he would have about him onlv mediocre 
people, without mitiative, prostrate at the feet of the giant 
his tribe of paltry, rapacious and embarrassing Corsicans , his 
admirably subservient generals ; his selfish ministers, docile 
agents, apprehensive of the future, who for fourteen long years 
felt a prognostication of defeat and discounted the inevitable 
catastrophe 

So France had no internal history outside the plans and 
transformations to which Napoleon subjected the institutions 
of the Consulate, and the after-effects of his wars Well knowing 
that his fortunes rested on the delighted acquiescence of France, 
Napoleon expected to continue indefinitely fashioning puhhc 
opmion according to his pleasure To his contempt for men 
he added that of all ideas which might put a bridle on his am- 
bition ; and to guard against them, he inaugurated the Golden 
Age of the police that he might tame every moral force to his 
hand Being essentially a man of order, he loathed, as he said, 
all demagogic action, jacobmism and visions of liberty, which 
he desired only for himself To make his will predominant, he 
stifled or did violence to that of others, through his bishops, his 
gendarmes, his university, his press, his catechism Nourished 
like Frederick II andCatherme the Greatm 18th-century maxims, 
neither he nor they would allow any of that ideology to filter 
through into their rough but regular ordering of mankind Thus 
the whole political system, bemg summed up m the emperor, 
was bound to share his fall. 

Although an enemy of idealogues, in his foreign policy Napoleon 
was haunted by grandiose visions A condottiere of the Renais- 
sance living m the 19th century, he used France, and 
all those nations annexed or attracted by the 
tion, to resuscitate the Roman conception of the^^^i. 
Empire for his own benefit On the other hand, he was 
enslaved by the history and aggressive idealism of the Conven- 
tion, and of the republican propaganda under the Directory ; 
he was guided by them quite as much as he guided them Hence 
the immoderate extension given to French activity by his classical 
Latin spirit , hence also his conquests, leading on from one to 
another, and instead of being mutually helpful interfering with 
each other , hence, finally, his not entirely coherent policy, 
mterrupted by hesitation and counter-attractions This explams 
the retention of Italy, imposed on the Directory from 1796 on- 
ward, followed by his criminal treatment of Venice, the founda- 
tion of the Cisalpine republic — a foretaste of future annexations—- 
the restoration of that republic after his return from Egypt, and 
m view of his as yet inchoate designs, the postponed solution 
of the Italian problem which the treaty of Lun^\ ille had raised 

Marengo inaugurated the political idea which was to contmue 
Its development until his Moscow campaign Napoleon dreamed 
as yet only of keeping the duchy of Milan, setting aside Austria, 
and preparing some new enterprise in the East or in Egypt 
The peace of Amiens, which cost him Egypt, could only seem to 
him a temporary truce , whilst he w^as gradually extending Ins 
authority m Italy, the cradle of his race, by the union of fted- 
mont, and by his tentative plans regarding Genoa, Parma, 
Tuscany and Naples He wanted to make this his Qsalpme 
Gaul, laying siege to the Roman state on every hand, and pre- 
paring in the Concordat for the moral and material servitude of 
the pope^ When he recognized his error m having raised tlie 
papacy from decadence oy restonng its power over all the 
churdhes, he tried in vain to correct it by the Articles Orgamques 
—wanting, like Charlemagne, to be the legal protector of the 
pope, and eventually master of the Church To conceal his plan 
he aroused French colomal aspirations against England, and also 
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the memory ot the spoliations o| 'ikaijiWailhg tinriish 
jealousy of Francoi whose borders now extended to the Rhifie^ 
and laying hands on lllanover^ Hambuig; and Cu^diavhn )By the 
** Recess ** of 1803, which brought TO his side Bavaria^ Wfifmeffl- 
beig and Baden, he followed up the overwhelttllhg tide '6)P VeVdlti- 
tionary ideas in Germany, to stem which iHtt, back in f^oWer, 
appealed once mere to on An(Jlo-Austro‘ku<tsiaii coalili6n againdst 
tins new Cliarlemagne, who was trying to reiiew the old iSnfipire, 
who was mastering Frtoice, Italy and Germany , Who fthilly cm 
the 2iid of Decemiier 1804 placed the imperial lefOWn upoh his 
head, after receiving the iron crowA of the Lombard kin^s, knd 
made Pius VII. consecrate* him in Notrc-'Dartie. 

After dins, m four canapai^s from 1805 to x8oq, Ndpol^Oh 
traasformed his Carolingian feudal and federal empire into One 
modelled on tW Roman empire. *rhc memories of ihfpettfifl 
Rome were for a third time, aftiT Caesar and ChartemagftO, to 
modify tihe historical evolution of France tliOugh the Vdgue 
plan for an invasion of England fell to the "ground, tfhn dhd 
Austerlkz obliterated Trafalgar, and ’the camp at Boulogne pht 
the best military resources he had ever coffimaiided at K'apddOTi’ls 
disposal 

In the first of these campaigns he ^wept aWay the Irefhhdhts 
of the oH Roman-Gcrmanic empire, and out of its shattered 
fragments created m southern Gefmariy ‘the 
states of Bavaria, Baden, ^urttembcig, IfIcsIJc- 
USds, * Bairmstadt and Saxony, wliich he attached to hVaftOe 
under the name of the Confederation of the fthirte , 
but the treaty of Presburg gave France nothing but the 
danger of a mote centralized and less docile (leflhdny Oh 
the other hand, !b^apoleon*s creation of the kfingdcftn of It&ly, 
his annexaliion of Vcnetia and her Ancient AdtlAtic empire — 
wiping out the hiimilmtlon of i797-~and the occUpatfen of 
Ancona, marked a Aew stage in his progress toWUtds his RottilCh 
Empire. His good fortune ^oon lod him ftdfn coAcjfUhst "to 
spoliation, and he complicated lus master-idea Of the gtdlUd 
cmpite by his Family Compact , the clan df the BoUaphTtes 
invaded European monarchies, wedding wfth pTinOci^ses bf 'bludd- 
and adding kingdom to king^ofn lo^edh i^bldled 

Bourbo^ at l^gples , l^uis was intthlied Oh the 
throne of Holland ; Murat became grAhd-diike of B^rg, Jerottic 
son-m-law to the king of Wurttemberg, arid feuginc de BcUu- 
luurnais to the king of Bavaria . while St^phdnie de BeAifhatnais 
married the son of the. grand-duke of Baaeh 
Meeting with less ana less rcsistihGe,'tlrapolebri Wferit^till flrfthOr 
and would tolerate no neutral power t)n the 61 h bf August ^Sod 
fofted the flaWburgs, left with Offly the ctOWn of 
*' Austria, 'to abdicate their Boman-GOVthahic title Pf 
Omp^or Prussia a^one remained 6ut<iide‘thb CoilfOdOthtiOh 6£ 
the Rhine, of which Napoleon was RrOteefor, Ahd to fdtttlcr lifer 
dedsibn he offered her English HanoVer. In a Sifedond fearifpa&n 
hf| destruyed at Jena both the army and the-stdtc oi 'J^eaferKk 
William ill., who could not make up hi$ hdhd bfet^efen the 
Napolebhic toaty of Schonbrunnand RuSfsia^ douhttt^-prdp&laW 
at Potsdam (Oc^ber 14, /806). The bdtbhfery kt EyiaU’kna the 
, vengeance taken at Flrieciland finally 'tUlhfed Frddfertbk 
I SSlLi, ; the Great’s work, and obliged ‘the Atly of 

Enf^Iand and J^tissia, to siftow^ the to bfe'tife^fjbflid> 

andTO J^ein Napoleon against the mdfitiiritf'Wdtthy bf thfe fbfrilfer* 
Alter Tilsit, however (July 1807), ihsteail of trywig t6 refcdftffle 
o# Buropc to his grandeur, Kapoleoh had but bndthbuglit i 
TtMtp to make use of his success to destroy Briglahd Arid 
complete his Italian dominion It Was*fr< 5 n Birltth^ 
* on the 21st of Noveniber 1806, thdt he liAd 'darted the 
first decree of a continental blockade, a mbhstrbus cbhCiiptxort 
mtended to paralyze liis inveterate rival, but which oh the Con*- 
ti caused his own fall by its immoderate eitteh^ibn 

of the empire. To the TOahtion of the northern poWCrs 
mo 9 ka 49 * he added the league of the Baltic and ‘Meditfertahekn 
ports, and to the bombardment of Copenhagen by an 
English fleet hfe responded by a seednd decree of blockade, dated 
from Milan on the 17th of December 1807. 

But the application of the Concordat and the taking of Naples 


led to the 

fbrmtilated 1;Wo ^bfetlriltfes . iNeipbleoix decshwing 

lilhh'seU'RiMfiah^t^ This TIl.'Keiiowing tkeilieoorKfeic 

lhade tAm aihd liiitire pthiAlf bv ompatioiL of th^ 
kihgdhm b! 19 hples and^ the kittiehes, arid 
RbfriC , ‘While j knot mvaffCd iRadet teid haMdSMm the 

pope bimtelf, Arid Murat mk 

•rihithdr Jos^h Whf td‘lw But Nripoleoii 

hi^e khew %h6 fltOhe he was No than 

‘the £)frbCtdry dt Hhe hhffeh bf 'the llTI , he ttttttight^thhtj^Wrth 
euergy and c^cution, he might shCceed ki Hie Pehinetila tts he 
hrid suCCeecMd ih Italy hi !r^^6^arid t*/97,' in Egypt, ^ond'ki Hme, 
arid that he xhight feutihto Spahimw^atifto as’mro IttUkm motac 
bk that big fe&e, Gfefrflahy HO'stiMbled'tijinawktderupcm^^ 
friVc/lt of a pflotrd hhtlwiWi ‘spiHt, Wttk^sd through ten tristamc 
'Cetitutfcs , arid the trap bf BkyeSitie, ^cHier wkh tihe'erittaran- 
frig df Joseph ‘made 'the ou^omptihle proioe oE 1^ 

A^utias ^he «efet <of poj^lar ae^gimeiit, Hihe fepTO8em»tlve>^bf 
r^bri arid coufftry 

Napdleon thought he hkd 'Spain' his ^g 9 asp^^and lixOw 
Strddferily evetythiilg was yupplhg from him. The PenniBola 
became the gihve of Whdle awrilefs liMd a haittefidlrd 
for England Dupont capitulated at Bailen iwto the * 
hands of Castafte^, and Jmtot at tlhltra to Wehesley , while 
EtiVbpe tticimbled at 'this Tir^it chock to the Wtherto mvfiiciblfe 
mipbCial afrinties. To tridUCe Spatridh iresiWahce Napoleon had m 
hh turn to come 'to 'tfecrris ‘with ^the tsar AlcbosfedOT *at .firfiirt , 
^o thht ribarVdonirig his designs m the Eivst, he emild makeihe 
Grand Achiy evacuate Prussia 'Arid retmn m Ibvee to> Madrid 

Ifliu^ Spiifn swallowed up the ^MkrO'who were'Wluited for 
Nkpoleori^s Other TieTds of litttllle, 4 tod they hod to belinplatisd 
by fotted levies Europe had tMf to wait, and he 
Would dveritUalHy be fthind diHatirt^d 'in fhoe of aJast 
cdahticm , but Spriniidi hcftoism ^mfrdted Austria, fanofl ifludwod 
the force of JnatiVMal re^l^ltfertoe The prOvocatioiis lerf Tailfey- 
rattd arid England ^trengthcftod khe illusion Why should irot 
the Austrians emulate the Spefriilard^ ? The Cainpaiigln of 1*809, 
however, whs but a pale'copy of theBpamsh insuirrcctton. After 
a short arid 'decide HCtfOh in 'Befvairia, Napdleon opened up the 
road to Vienna fOr a'sefeorid'tbue ; alter the two days^ battle 

ht the ^tUbb0rh1^‘t<at'WHgriim, the'ladiuve«tafpatnotoc 
ittsUrreCTOh ih'florthfem'ISerrilttttykndbf ‘the Fingfl!teh»C!Kpeabtiiin 
agttlh^t Antwerp, the treaty bf Vi*ima (iteieeimber 14, is^),’wiitdi 
the 'annexation bf the llfyrian 'pruvhides, completed 
the cdlossrii eiripire ’NnpOMnpwfrfted, tofact, byrthis 
"dsunpaigh wMCH had been ptonned ‘‘for his werthrow^ 
The'popriwaxdfeported'tri se^>'dne(^benfeaflih the eyesiof ^mdiffereat 
Europe, and his domain^ 'W(?¥e 4 ttCbrporated m the Empire ; the 
‘i^rikiek 'dCciHbn on fhe lyth of Pehimary i8<io 
bf hingnf !Rorifr;Aml' wmde Komfe^the<«spi«a} of >11%. Theipope 
HjknWhefl, !t wUX noWdeifiWteie'tb TOn 4 *h/Wtiy thowfe tertwhom Italy 
had htfexi ' iffOte ^ dt 'IfesS 'prrilhftied l8tl^iie >tle fBeauhsurfiais, 
NHpoltbtt^ stepSdn, Wks'Hrahsfefhed 'TO Frankfort, and Muaat 
ICarbfiUly 'Watchfed 'UWtll 'tlVe 'dome to take him to 

Russia 'ahd m^tal tbim as king of >paland. 'IBotwden iSto ‘Arid 
NapdlfeoU^s^diVoree^^of 3^ephlne, WAld (his^mamage with 
Matife LdiilSe ‘of Ahfetha, fdllbWed by the birth *of the king lof 
Rome, i^hbd a bril]iami 4 i^t Up 0 h 4 d^$uttrre*pdhcy. tHbienoisiiefed 
a fddOratiOh'iri •wero'noi! suf&Oitntly ddcilfe , he 

gradually "withdraw pnwer 'from them , <hte ciottottitrated all his 
^atrocticln and amMibli 'on^the ^on* who was the guanarbse'of ithe 
Obtitintlance 'of hul Uyria% lUfr' wae^theiapergee' lOf ^his teign. 

BUt uridferirilAlhg fbrdrfs ‘WbTe dlreaffy kt Work t tlterfatidtBiai- 
hferferit in his unWifeHy adhifeVWriettt EngJtind, Ihis'dhieO dBwny, 
was persiatferttly adtivj* , ^anfl ‘tbbfellion b<wh nf the 
governing and 'the go^ertiOd Broke out ‘evdry wheirei. 

Napbleori felt hfrtopOtciriCb in Coping With fhe'8pim!teh»mphkii<Qr 
insurrection, Which he tmdertwtfed, Wbtte yet imablfe 
to Suppress it aitogcthttr Men like Sbrtn, Harden- 
berg and SCharuhorst Wttte aecwtly 'prisfauputg Proiwia's 
retaliation Napoleon's material omnipoTOkroe eoaldtnot atond 
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a^Ainst tl^ moral force of tke^pe^ a prisoner at i^n^^bTeau ; 
ima tins fie did not realise The allian<% arraiged at Tuslt was 
c^^ioosly shaken by the Austnui marriage, the ttureat of a 
Polis||i restoration, and the unfriendly policy of Napoleon at Con- 
stantinople. The very persons whom he had placea in power wei c 
counteracting his plans after four years* experience Napoleon 
found himself obliged to treat his Corsican dynasties like those 
of the ancten r^gtme, and all his relations Were betraying him. 
CMbHhe conspired against her brother and against her husband , 
the hypochondriacal Louis, now Dutch m his sympathies, found 
the supervision of tiie blockade taken from him, and also the 
defence of the Scheldt, which he had refused to ensure , Jerome, 
idling in his narem, lost that of the North Sea shores , and Joseph, 
who was attempting the moral conquest of Spain, waiS continually 
insulted at Madrid. The very nature of things was against the 
new dynasties, as it had been against the old 
After national insurrections and family recriminations came 
treachery from Napoleon*s ministers. Talleyrand betrayed his 
Xn a designs to Mctternich, and had to be dismissed, 
«c #iy. corresponded with Austria in 1809 and 1810, 

entered into an understanding with Louis, and also with England , 
while Bournenne was convicted of peculation By a natur^ con- 
sequence of the spirit of conquest he had aroused, all these par- 
venus, having tasted victory, dreamed of sovereign power 
Bemadottc, who had helped him to the Consulate, played 
Napoleon false to wm the crown of Sweden , Soult, like Mural, 
coveted the Spanish throne after that of Portugal, thus anticipat- 
ing the treason of 1813 and the defection of 1814 , many persons 
hoped for “ an accident * whu h might resemble the tragic end of 
Alexander and of Caesar The country itself, besides, though 
flattered by conquests, was tired of self-saciifice It had become 
satiated , “ the cry of the mothers rose threateningly ’* against 
“ the Ogre ** and his intolerable imposition of wholesale conscrip- 
tion. The soldiers themselves, discontented after Austcrlitz, 
cried out for peace after Eylau. Finally, amidst piofound silence 
from the press and the Assemblies, a protest was raised against 
imperial despotism by the literary world, against th(' excom- 
mdmeated sovereign by Catholicism, and against the author 
of the continental blockade by the discontented bourgeoisie, 
rumed by the crisis of 1811 

Napoleon liimsdf was no longer the General Bonaparte of his 
campaign in Italy He was already showing s^ns of physical 
deedy, the Roman medallion proflle had coarsened, 
the obese body was often lymphatic Mental degenera- 
betrayed itself' in an unwonted irresolution 
At Eylau/at Wc^ram, and later at Waterloo, his method 
of iuihAg by cnorfnous masses of ififantty and Cavahy, in a mad 
paSsiott for fconquest, and his misuse of his military ’resources, 
wdre fitll dgns of his moral and tedihicdl decadence , and this 
at' the precise moment When, ‘m^tedd of 'the ^arttnes’ and govern- 
mahts of thb did systdn; 'which had hitherto i^igticd 'supreme, 
thaillEthons tHbfiis 61 vas were nsln^'o^ainst France; and the events 
of 179s were bailfig i^ttfighd upfon her The thihe duftpaiigns of 
two yedrs Wought'the final catattifephe 
Napoleon 'Had hardly Succeeded ih putting doWn the 'revolt 
m (Sermaiiv whfen ’Yhc tsat hiiriself 'hCkded a Eukopean insurrec- 
fieri rigaimt the tihrioiiS t^ftanny of the contmental 
atmpSSjrtt. tt^>tkade. To feut a stop t6 this, to fenSiirb his own 
* aif'cess to Ihe Meditemmean and exclude his chief 
rival, Napoleon made a despeVate effort m 1812 against a country 
as invincible as Spain Dedpite his victdnous advance, the 
takihrg 'Of Sftiotensk,* the 'victory dn the Mosldwa, aftid the entry 
Inio Mttecdw, he 'was vhnquidhbd ’by Rushan patriotism and 
fiiligtoUS'ferVdur, by the country the'difhate, itid oy 
refural to ni^eterms After thd^dfune the lamhnt^ 
ttble threat, 'While all Europe i^as coneenttating^against him. 
PU'dhhdhtdk; ab he h id bebn in Spam, 'Mm bastion to bastidh, 
efter the mutton 'on ^t\\e Beresina, NatRileon had in fall back 
upon the frbnfietki of rSod, wnd' thtti*^avnig*ihfu^ed the^pCate 
offered hitri by ‘A<isti*i»ut*thie Wingress 'Of Prague, froni h dibad of 
losing Italy, 'where each of hie victotlb had diairked a stage in 
the accomplishment of his dream— on those of 1805, despite 


ifitzen and Bautzen, and on thbSc of 1802 after htt dtfliat at 
Leipzig, where Bemadotte turned upon him, NKireau figured 
among the Allies^ and the Saxons and Bavartehs 
forsook him. Following his retreat from Russia came “Sll. 
his retreat from Germany. After the loss of Spain, 
reconquered by Wellington, the rising m Holland pre- 
liminary to the mvasion and the manifesto of Frankfort which 
proclaimed it, ho had to fall back upon the frontiers of 1795, 
and then kter was driven yet farther bick upon those of 1792, 
despite the wonderful campaign of 18x4 against the invaders, in 
which the old Bonaparte of 1796 seemed to have returned. 
Pans capitulated on the 30th of March, and the "DeTenda 
Carthdgo,** pronounced against England, was spoken of Napoleon 
Ibc great empire of East andWest fell in rums with the emperor’s 
abdication at Fontainebleau 

The military struggle ended, the political struggle began. 
How was France to be governed ? The Allies had decided on 
the eviction of Napoleon at the Congress of Chdtillon , 
and the precarious nature of the Bonapartist monarchy 
in Prance itself was made manifest by the exploit of Baipir§. 
General Malot, which had almost succeeded during the 
Russian campaign, and by Lamp’s demand for free exercise of 
political rights, when Napoleon made a last appeal to 'the Legis- 
, I itive Assembly for support The defection of the military aUd 
ii\il ansiocjcuy, which brought about Napoleon’s abdication, 
the refusal of a regency, and the failure of Bemadottc, who 
wished to resuscitate the Consulate, enabled Talleyrand, vice- 
president of the senate and desirous of power, to persuade the 
Allies to accept the Bourbon solution of the difeculty The 
declaration of St Ouen (May 2, 1814) indicated that the new 
monarchy was only accepted upon conditions After Napoleon’s 
1 al) bcation, and exile to the island of Ellu, came the Revolution’s 
I abdication of her conquests the first treaty of Pans (May 30th) 
confirmed France’s renunciation of Belgium and the left bank of 
the Rhine, and her return within her pre-revolutionary frontiers, 
save for some slight rectifications. 

After the scourge of war, the horrors of conscription, and the 
despotism which had discounted glory, every one seemed to 
rejoice in the rttiirn of the Bourbons, which atoned for 
humiliations by restoring liberty But questions of 
form, which aroused questions of sentiment, speeclily aouiMtf. 
led to grave dissensions The hurried armistice of 
the 23rd pf April, by which the comte d’Artois debvered over 
disarmed France to her conquerors , Louis XVIII ’s excessive 
gratitude to the pnnee regent of England , the return of the 
emtires , the declaration pf St Ouen, dated from the nmeteerith 
year of the new reign , the charter of June 4th, eoncedie et 
ociroyee,'* mamtaming the effete doctrme of legitimacy in a 
country permeated with the idea of national sovereignty , 
slights’ put upon the army , the obligatory processions ordered 
by Comte Bcugnot, prefect of police , all this jirovoked a 
conflict not only l^tween two theories of government ^ut 
between two groups of men and of mterests. An 4yowe£|^ 
imperiahst party was* s^n again formed, g ceutre of "heated 

a ition to the royalist parity, and heither Baron l^uis’ 
ent finance, nor the peace, nor the charter of ‘ Jfune 4th — 
which despite the irritation of the imtgrh preserve!^ bR^xl 
gains of the Revolution— prevented the man -who its incar- 
nation from seizing an opportunity to brixu about anotlier 
niilitaiy coup d^iiat Havir^; landed in the Say of Jouan on 
the Ut bf March, on the zplb Napoleon re-entered the Tuilenes 
in tnutnph, while Louis XVIII fled to Ghent By the AcU 
adAttdnnrl of' the 22nd of AprUhc induced Carnot aijid Fouch^ — 
the last' of the Jacobins-^and’theliea^s of the Lib(^ 
bppQS]!tion,'Bc!Uja)cnm Constant and l<a Fayette, to side 
with'^bim agamst the hostik powers of Europe, occupied 
Id dividing the spoils at Vienna He proclaimed his fig**" 
intention of founding a new democratic empire ; ahd 
French policy was thus given another illusion, which 
was to be 'exploited with fatal success by Napoleon’s namesake^ 
But the cannon of Waterloo ended this adventure (June 18, 1815), 
and, thanks to Fouch^’s treachery, the triumphal progress of 
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Milan, Rome, Naples, Vienna, Berlm, and even of Moscow, was 
to end at St Helena 

The consequences of the Hundred Days were very serious , 
France was embroiled with all Europe, though Talleyrand^s 
clever diplomacy had succeeded in causing division 
5rv7// Poland by the secret Austro- Anglo- 

French alliance of the 3rd of January 1^15, and the 
('oalition destroyed both France's political independence and 
national integrity by the treaty of peace of November 20th. 
she found herself far weaker than liefore the Revolution, and 
in the power of the European Alliance The Hundred Days 
divided the nation itself into two irreconcilable parties one 
iiltra-royalist, eager lor \'cngeance and retaliation, refusing to 
accept the Charter , the other imperialist, composed of Bona- 
partists and RepiiMwans, incensed by their defeat — of whom 
B6ranger was the I vitaeus--both parlies equally revolutionary 
and equally obstmate Louis XVIII , urged by his more fervent 
supporters towauL the aucien regime, g i' e his policy an exactly 
contrary dine tion , he had common-sense enough to maintain 
the Empirt's hg 1 .uul administrative tradition, accepting us 
institutions of tliv L‘ gjon of Honour, the Bank, the Umversilv, 
and tilt* imp^Tuil nnluliiy modifying only formally certain 
rights and the conscription, since these bad aroused the nation 
t'g iinst Napoleon. I le e\ en went so far as to accept advice from 
the imperial ministcis Talleyrand and Foiuhi* Finally, as the 
chief political orgini/ation had become thoroiedily demoralized, 
he imported into J^rance the entire constitutional system of 
England, with its three powers, king, upper hereditary chamber, 
and lower elected chamber , with its plutocratic electorate, 
and even with details like the speech from the throne, the 
debiite on the address, This meant importing also diffic ulties 
aich as ministerial responsibility, as well as electoral and press 
! gislation 

Louis XVTII , taught b) time and misfortune, wished not to 
rngn over two pailK's c xasperatc'd by contrary passions and 
desires, but his djtnstv was from the outset implinited m 
the stuiggle, whu h wa'> to be fital to it, between old France 
and revolutionary Pranic \nti-monarchical, liberal and anti- 
clerical France at onc*» ret ommciK cd its revolutionary work, 
tiie whole 19th centurc was to be filled with great spasmodic, 
upheavals, and Louis XVI 11 was soon overwhelmed by the 
White Terrorists of 1815 

Vindictive sentences against men like Ney and Lab4doy^re 
were followed by violent and unpunished ac tion by the White 
Terror, which in the south renewed the horrors of St Bartholomew 
and the September massacres The elections of August 14, 
1815, made under the influence of these royalist and religious 
passions, sent the “ Chambre introuvable ” to Parfs. an unforeseen 
revival of the anaeH tigime Neither the substitution of the 
due de Richelieu’s ministry for that of Talleyrand and Fouch^, 
nor a whole senes of repressiv e laws in violation of the charter, 
were successful in salisfving its tyrannical loyalism, and Louis 
XVIII needed something like* a coup d'etat, in September 1816, 
to rid himself of the ** ultras 

He succeeded fairly well in quieting the opposition between 
the dynasty and the constitution, until a reaction took place 
between 1820 and 1822 State departments worked 
regularly and well, under the direction of Dccazes, 
pmnr*M Lain4, De Serre and Pasquier, power alternating 
between two great well-disciplined parties almost in 
the English fashion, and many useful measures were passed * 
the reconstruction of linanre stipulated for as a condition of 
evacuation of territory oc('upied by foreign troops ; the electoral 
law of February 5, 1817, which,^ by means of direct election 
and a qualification of three hundred francs, renewed the pre^ 
ponderance of the bourgeoisie , the Gouvion St-Cyr law of 

1818, which for half a century based the recruiting of the 
French army on the national principle of conscription , and in 

1819, after Richelieu’s dismiss^, liberal regulations for the press 
under control of a commission But the i^vance of the laberal 
movement, and the election of the generals — Foy, Lamarque, 
Lafayette and of Manuel, excited the ultras ” and caused the 


dismissal of Richelieu ; while that of the constitutional bishop 
Gr6goire led to the modification m a reactionary direction of the 
electoral law of 1817, The assassination of the due de Berry, 
second son of the comte d*Artoi‘? (attributed to the influence of 
Liberal ideas), caused the downfall of Decazes, and caused the 
king more weak and selfish than ever— -to override the chartei 
and embark upon a reactionary path After 1820 Madame du 
Cay la, a trusted agent of the ultra-royalist party, 
gamed jreat influence over the king , and M de . 
Vill^le, Its leader, supported by the king’s brother, 
soon eliminated the Right Centre by the dismissal 
of the due de Richelieu, who had been recalled to tide over the 
crisis — ^)ust as the fall of M Decazes had signalized the defeat 
of the Left Centre (December 15, 1821)— and moderate policy 
thus received an irrcpprable blow 

' Thenceforward the government of M de Villfle — a clever 
statesman, but tied to his party— did nothing for six years but 
promulgate a long series of measures against Liberalism and the 
social work of the Revolution , to retain power it had to yit‘ld 
to the impatience of the comte d’Artois and the majority 
The suspension of individual liberty, the re-establishment of the 
censorship , the electoral right of the “ double vote,” favouring 
taxation of the most oppressive kind , and the handing over 
of education to the clergj these were the first achievements 
of this anti-rcvolntion.iry p>mistry The Spanish expedition, in 
which M de Vill^le’s hand v/as forced by Montmorency and 
Chateaubriand, was the united work of the association of 
C atholic zealots known as the Congregation and of the autocratic 
powers of the Giand Alliance it was responded to — as at Naples 
and in Spam — by secret Carbon in societies, and by severely 
repressed military conspiracies Politics now bore the double 
imprint of two rival powers the Congregation and ( arbonansm 
Bv 182^, nevertheless, the dvnasty seemed firm — the Spanish 
War Ind rccom ilcd the armv, bv gi\ ing hack military prestige , 
the I iberal oppt >ilion had been decimated , rev olutionary 
conspiracies dis( onraged , and the increase of public credit and 
material prosperity pleased the whole nation, as was proved by 
the “ Chnmhi e retrouvee ” of i S2 \ The law of septennial elections 
tranquilh/ed public life bv suspending any legal or regular 
manifestation by the nation for seven years 
It was the monarchy whuh next l»ecame revolutionary, on 
the accession of Charles X (September 16, 1824) This incon- 
sistent prince soon exhausted his popularity, 
remained the fanatical head of those cmigTi^s who had ” 
learnt nothing and forgotten nothing While the opposition 
liecame conservative as regards the Charter and French liberties, 
the king and the clerical party surrounding him challenged the 
spirit of modern France by a law against sacrilege, by a bill for 
re establishing the right of primogeniture, by an indemnity of a 
milliard francs, which looked like compensation given to the 
emigres, and finallv by the “ lot de hberte et d'amour ” against the 
press The challenge was so definite that in 1826 the Chamber 
of Peers and the Academy had to give the Vill^le ministry a 
lesson in Liberalism, for having lent itself to this attaen regime 
reaction by its weakness and its party-promises The elections 
“ de colere etde vengeance ” of January 1827 gave the Left 
a majority, and the resultant short-lived Martignac ttecM* 
ministry tried to revive the Right Centre which had 9 tituHoiuii 
supported Richelieu and Decazes (January 1828) ^J^r*** 
Martignac’s accession to power, however, had only 
meant personal concessions fiom Charles X , not any conces- 
sion of principle he supported his ministry but was no real 
stand-by The Liberals, on the other hand, made bargains for 
supporting the moderate royalists, and Charles X profited by 
this to form a fighting ministry in conjunction with the prince de 
Pohgnac, one of the emigres, an ignorant and visionary person, 
and the comte de Bouipnont, the traitor of Waterloo. Despite 
all kmds of warnings, the former tried by a coup d*etat to put into 
practice his theories of the supremacy of the royal prerogative , 
and the battle of Navarmo, the French occupation of the Morea, 
and the Algerian expedition could not make the nation forget 
this conflict at home. The united opposition of monarchist 




natcd licenssd dtAleM^from tlie Dlectotal rlitt> md 
3 /SE/ xduz2iledtheirtw. After fighting for tiureediiy«t^ 

the th>ope feebly led fayi the iMfurmonit of ^be 
leeribiiieii, dtivea to the bamoedei by tee dehhewte cloeiog of 
libeiai workshops^ gained the victoiy^ aodiaent the erhite flag 
of the Bourbons on the road to exile. 

The rapid success of the ** Tliiee (Glorious SM^s (? Isr Trais 
CSorfMinrj as the July Days Were called^ put the mdets of the 

^^e they^a?^iitentsd thmedrv^^ 
pvMteis# the small Repubhcanrlmpenalait party^ a^ded by the 
ahnost entire absence of the ajaty and poUoe, and by 
the convenience Which the narrow^ windings paved streets of those 
times offered for fighting, had determined upon the revolution 
and brought it to pass But the Repubhodn pmty, which diesired 
to re-establish the Republic of 1793, recruitied chiei^ from aihong 
the students and workmen, and led by Gddefroy CavaigUac, 
the son of a Coiiventaonalist, and by the chemist Raspail, had 
ho hold on the deparl;mfnt8 nor on the dominating oj^nion in 
Paris. Consequently this premature attempt was promptly 
seized upon by the Liberal Sourgeotste and turned to the advan* 
of tile Chleanist party, which had been secretly organised 
since 1829 under the l^erslup of Thiers, with the NaUonil as its 
oi|^. Bcdore the struggle was yet over, Benjamin Constant, 
Gmomir PAner, lafitte, and Oddbn Barrot had gone to fetch 
the duke of Orleans from Neuilly, and on receiving his promise 
to defend the Charter and the tricolour flag, mstalled him at the 
Palais Bour^na$heutenant*generalof therealm, whileLa Fayette | 
and the Republicans established themselves at the Hotel de Ville. j 
An armed conflict between the two governments was 
fSfShptt, imminent, when La Fayette, by giving his support to 
Louis Philippe, decided matters m ms favour. In 
order to avoid a recurrence of the difficulties which had ansen 
with the Bourbons, the following preliminary conditions were 
imposed upon the king* the recognition of the supremacy of 
the people by the title of king of the French by tlie grace of 
God and the will of the people,” the responsibility of ministers, 
the suppression of hereditary succession to the Chamber of Peers, 
now r^uced to the rank of a council of officials, the suppression of 
article X4 of the charter which had enabled Charles X to super* 
sedhs ^ laws by means of the ordinances, and the liberty of the 
press. The quahficatipn for electors was lowered from 300 to 200 
francs, and that for eligibility from |ooo to 500 francs, and the 
age to 2^ and 30 instead of 30 and 40 ; finally, Catholicism lost 
Its privileged position as the state religion. The hurg€<^ts 
Natioml Guard was made the guardian of the charter The 
libaial ideas of the son of Phihppe l&galiti, the part he had played 
at Valmy and Jemappes, his ^acious manner and his domestic 
Virtues, all united in winning Loms Philippe the good opinion 
of the public. 

He now believed, as did indeed the great majonty of the 
electors, that the revolution of 1830 had changed nothing but 
the head of the state. Bpt in reality the July monarchy 
was affected by a fundamental fwaakness* It sought 
MaSSy. ^ model Itself upon the English monarchy, whch 
rested upon one long tradition, Bpt the triwdition of 
Pkance was both twofold and contradictory, i s. the Catholic- 
Icgltimist and the revolutiona^, Louis Philippe bad them 
both agamst hun Hiji monarchy had but one element m common 
with mb nfpnely, a j^liament elected by a limited 

electorate^ There was at this time a cause of violent outcry 
against the English monarchy, which, on tiie other hand> met 
mth firm support among the aristocracy and the clexgy. The 
Juljr mohardby had no such suppoi^t, The aristocracy of the 
nncim rJIgtm and of the wejt alike without soqial 

influence ; the clergy, which had paid for its too dose alliance 
^th Ouirles'X. by a dangerotm wnpowulanty, and foresprw the 
MW ^lpedj>te, 

tine fcture source of m) poiiier, nM^Ufcucal prttiaFM 


tiMlf hM Mfend &«& tits sbatit, bavug {proved by its «M||p> 
defeat kow fw iti«eii)d be Iwaugbt to ca^ulate«i Mfsespvtry 
tiM victocy of the |NO|rie» who bad ebesna tiwmsehiei iit tbe late 
•trugido to be btw» and dismtetcsted, bad wcm for tbe of 
national supmaacy • power whidi was bound to increase.. 
The difficult of the eitiMItiOB by m the doubt as to whether tius 
expmeion wonld take pboe ipaduaUy and by a {icogr^|v% 
eumtwn, as m England or net. 

I Kow LOttu Philim, beneath ithaKenul extenor of a bourgeofe 
aad peace-toriflf Mtw, trae entirely bent upon recovcribg ait 
authwity which was laenfMd ftom tbe very first on the one 
hand by the anasr of the royalists at theur failures, and on the, 
other hasidiby the mpatKom of the repuldiums to follow up 
their victory. He wanted the insunection to stop at a change 
in the rogiang foraity, whereas it had m fact revived the levckir 
twnary tradition, and restored to France the sympathws of the 
natioimties and democratic parties oppressed by Metternich’s 
“ system/' The TepubUcan party, which had retired foum power 
but not from activity, at once faced the new lung wim the 
serious problem of the acquisition of political pofer by ttie 
people, and continued to remind hun of it. He puti himself 
at tiie head of the party of progress (“ parti du mouvement ”)f 
as opposed to the (“ parti de la cour ") ewurt patty, and of the 
“ resistance,” which considered that it was now necmsaiy “'h) 
check the revolution in order to make it fruitful, and in orddt; 
to save It.” But none of these parlies were homogeneous; 
m the chamber they split up into a r^ublwan or 
radical Extreme Inft, led by Garnier-Pag^ and pi,rtttg. 
Arago ; a dynastic Left, led by the honourable and 
sincere Odilon Barrot, a constitutional Right Centre and 
left Centre, difiering in certain alight respects, and i»estded 
over mpectively by Thiers, a wonderful pofaticul orator, and 
Guieot, whose ideas were those of a strict doctruuuce ; not 
to mention a small party which clung to the old legitimist creed, 
and was domuiated by the famous ameat Bcrryer, whose 
eloquence was the chief ornament of the cause of Charles X.'a 
grandson, the comte de Chamboid The result was a mmisterud 
miqanty which was always unoertam , and the only occasion 
on which Guizot succeeded m consobdatmg it during seven yean 
resulted m the overthrow of the monarchy. 

Louis Philippe first summoned to power the leaders of the 
party of “movement,” Dupont de I’Eure, and afterwanbi 
Lafitte, m order to keep control of the propessive forces for 
his own ends. They wished to introduce democratir reforms 
and to uphold throughout Europe the revolution, which had 
spread from Prance mto Belgium, Germany, Italy and Poland, 
while Pans was still m a state of unrest. But Louis PhilipM 
took fnght at the attack on the Chamber of Peers after toe 
trial of the nunisten of Charles X., at the sack of the chttnih 
of Souit Germain TAuxerrois and the archbishop’s palooe 
(February, 1831), and at the terrible strike of the silk weavers 
at Lyons Casunir Pdrier, wlio was both a Liberal and a behevSK 
m a strong government, was then charged with the tasW.of 
heading the resistance to advanced ideas, and applying tbO 
prmaple of non-intervention m foreign affairs (March 13, 1831). 
After his death by cholera in May 1832, the agitation which tw 
had succeeded by his energy m checking at Lyons, .at GrenoUe 
and m the Vendee, where it had been stirred up by the romantic 
duchess of Berry, began to gam ground. The struggle agauut 
the republicmis was still loqger ; for having tost all ttier ebanOe 
of attaining power by DMSns of the Chamber, they proceeded 
to reorganise themselves into armed secret societiea 'The prem, 
which was gaming that influence over public epuuon which had 
been lost by the parliamentary debates, opemy attatited the 
government and the lung, especially Ity means of caricatatai 
Between 183a and *836 the Sovllt ministry, of which 
Guieot, Th)^ and the due de Broglie were mendieis, 
had to comhat the ternhle insurrections in Lyons 
and Paris (1^34). The measuns of repression were 
threefold,: m^ttuy repression, canned out by the NatiiiiiUil 
Guard and the regqlail, both under the commsmd of Bug^ud i 
ludicy^ lepneiaum, «ffe(!ted by the great trial of Afrfl z8q5| 
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iiM1«g|fcIM«tvl6 i>»|iitsaiim, «oiiUMbif ifc ttfliUiHs ^ttS^pri ni ban^ 
wWtH, <«ftea *io <M«ii»'ndicuU littd sticM«M «<«' d» violMitidy 
u VUmiHIui bbImmIi <tt inaliCRtng 

Ae coridcmAitMioft tK ^itbiil and ot idtimidattag tha 

press 1Fh« vt inovemdilt ** was vanqiMiud. 

But Ooi<M«im«iit,ibdni ai it wtu «< a popular move* 

mentj tedl t» milk^ ‘oan e w w e wa to poputaw ddnimds; iCommit) 
P 4 ner had carried a law deidiiig ‘wMi municipal 
I** ■ MgtmiMtibnv Iwrfaich iwade the muiiitipoi teouneds 

ffSy ”* ^liVC) m AMp’ had been before the pear Vlli. ; and 
•in 18^3 had oompleted dt by nudciiw the 

nmMt ynhMut'mo elective, ih the same year the laiw deaiKiig 
With ptmaty kiMinidtion had' also ahnvm Aw mairk of 'new ideas. 
But now thatf'tlle bourgeoisie vnm raised to power ib did not 
ptwe hsotf any more lIlMrhl than Aie oristheMny of birth and 
lintum 4 n dtaling widi edueationalvdMalaiid indtntifal qaestions. 
Bi sj^te of Aie inrrease of ncheSyAie bOuigeoui'F^gime mamtained 
a fiscal and social legislation Which, While it assured to Aie 
middle daw certaimtyand 'petmaaenee of benefits, left the labour* 
hig masses poor, igndcatit, and m a atBte>of iheessaiat agitation. 

The Orleanists, who had been unananoiss ia eupporting the 
king, disagreed, after their victory, >aB «b erhat powers he was 
to be given. The Left Centre, led by Thiers, held 
^ should saign but not ghvem, the Ilwht 
jSuif. Centre, led >by Guuot, would' admit him to an activh 
port in the government , and Aic third party (tiert* 
parti) wavered between these two. And «o between 1836 and' 
tfiad, as the stride against the kihg^s dhim to govern passed 
from the sphere of outside diseusSion into parfiament, we see 
the riM of a bouigeois socialnt party, side by side with tile 
now dwindling republican party. It no longer confined its 
demands to uitrvorsail suffrage, on the principle w the IcgitimaM 
representat^ of aU interests, or in the name of justice. Led 
by Saint-Simon, Fourier, F, Lerom and Ijinwnnais, it aimed 
at reAizit^ a better social oiganizatmn for and by means of the 
state. But the question was by what means thn was t» be 
aeoomplishsd, The secret societies, Under the mfluenee of 
Blanqui and Barbds, two revoiotionance who had revivttd Aie 
traditions of Babcuf, were not willing to irut fPr the oomtfiete 
education of the masses, necessarily a long process, On tiie* 
xath of May 1839 the Sactit' das Satsam mads an attempt to 
overthrow the bourgeoisie by force, but was defeated Demo* 
mats like Louis Blanc, Ledni*KoUin and Immennais contmued to 

of WHC pafmli, vox Da. And finally republ^an 
doctnne, already co^used, was stiU further complicated by a 
Mnd of mjrstioisra which aimed at reconciling 'the most extreme 
dillerenoes of belief, the Gatboheum of Budtez, the Bonapartism 

Cornienun, ahd ilw hmanitananiSm of the oosmopolitsms. 
It was in vam that Auguste Comte, Mfchclet and Quinet ds> 
nouiioed this vague butiuuubarum mysticism and the psoudo- 
fibenilMlm of the uuiroh. The movement had now begun. 

At first these moderate npubbesms, radical or comimimst, 
formed only imperceptible groups. Among the peasant elasses, 
^ and oven m the mdustrial centres, wariike passions 
«MM> wem Stdl rite Louis Philippe tried to find an outlet 
aWiM for them ui the Algerian war, and later by the revival 
••vhiat pj i^iipflteonie legend, whioh was held to he no 
longer dangerous, skea the dcaith of the duke of Rcichstadt in 
11838. it was imprudently recalled by Thiers’ HMary of ika 
Caassxhta and Empka, by artists and ptetsj in epite of tiie pro- 
phecies of Lamartme, and by the solemn translation of Napolewi 
x.'a aShet in iA|B''to’the bivalides a* Paris. 

All theones leqasw to be baaed cm practice, especially thorn 
which involve force. Nhw Louis P]ubp|ie, tiiough as active at 
h» ptedecesson Imd been Aothful, was the least warlike 
Ilf men. His only wish was to goVem personal^, as 
I George III. and Oeeige IV. 6f BnglaHd had ddne, 
especially m foKign affhars, whde' at 'homd was b 4 ing 
waged Ala gwait duel between Tlueia and iGuiibt, 
wiwMddaBmtsrmodinty. Tbien,head'Ofthectibknt 
pf Ibe Band of Febtutoy an laatute man but not pUaait 



eliwgh i iw| fie ade M AddiigjfelliaiWt^^ 

Afids jdtewptteimiwdheiiflkriitttovAwaiiiiifilpatn) and sednoaMfe 
timdonWActiebhMf wswa m wim M Igudesi 'lh ait Ml h. KsmisPhSippe 
bopediAtaii by ewHing lupon MeM tolfolm a>niinbtlyv'be 
he better able to nulke mi irierstiitol asxAmrity Me. 
te iSu MoM asouseid'oppiiiitiiiii on all hands j this Whs empha* 
luod'f^'AW'MifSiimliof ueN<]haatiban to vate'anewfjthoieuiiim 
BMihtB.WMok<thb lang'was eantmodByiaaking 'tintaltogrhnbifei 
his children, by two ousolutmiS'ofJrtlM Chambers, andfiaoUgiige 
the Btrasbbfg afttir and (the stormy irud si Lmis Niapolhtin. 
•on of the>foniMir hiqg ni Hefiasid f 1836-0837). At the AaetiBho 
of 1839 MoU was liefeated by Thiera, Goimt and iBarroL tylwi 
had eombuied to oppobe the tyranny df Aie “ Gh^au, -tuMl 
after a long mmistiew eri« laias repiaaed by Ibtenl '(Mowdif v) 
r^). Buotijelatterwastoofiiuriiinla-voaraf wartOpleateAm 
king, trim was etrongly disposed towards peace and an sd^iacB 
with Great BriCani, and oonsequcntly Im jit the time of Am 
Egyptian duestkm, when, m answer to the treaty of Loafiea 
ooadudid behhidlhii back fay Nicholas I. andFalmtastod on the 
xgtbof July ifido, he-fortified Pans and pmekuned fais ifatention 
bo give armed suwort to Mebemet Alt, the ally of Ibance (see 
MamiBX Am). »nt the violence of popular Chanvmism and 
Ate renewed attompt of Louis Napoleon at Boulogne proved ito 
^ htfiden of Aw doetbme of peace at any pnoe that m the Hoag* 
run their policy tends to turn a peaceful attitade into a wadiwa 
one, end to strengAwn tiie obsoluCst idba. 

In spite of all, from (840 to 1848 Louis Philippe still further 
extended his actmty >in foeeiga afiairs, thus bmigiiig hnnaeU 
into still greater prominenice, though he was already 
frequently held re^nsible for failuses in foregn 
pcimos and unmpular measures m home sffairs. The 
catchword of GuIzOt, who was now his minuter, was : Pehoa 
sad no Tefortns. Wi^ the exception of tiie Ihw of 1840 concern- 
ing the rcdlways, not a single measure of importance was proposed 
by the ministiy. France lived under a rCgime of general corrup- 
tion * parlismentaiy corruption, due to the illegal conduct w 
the deputies, consisting of slavish or venal officials; etectond 
corruption, effected liy the purchase of the aoofioo etecton 
constitutirg tiib ** fssys liptl," who were bribed tw the advantagee 
of power ; and moral conruptiDn, due to the reign of the plate-' 
cracy, the botffgeouie, a hard*working, educated and honourabie 
does. H IS true, but insolent, like all newly ennehtd parvenus 
m the presence of other ahstocracies, and with unyielding 
selfishness maintaining an attitude of suSfMCion towsros tii» 
people, whose aspiratmns they did not share and with sriwm 
they did not feel tifcmselves to have anything in contmon. 
Thu led to a slackening in political life, a soft of exhaustion of 
mtereSt throughout the country, an excessive devotion to mnterttfi 
prosperity. Under a superficial appearance of calm a tempeot 
was brewing, df which tm industml writings of Botzac, Hogfino 
Sud, Lamartine, H Heine, Vigny, MontaletObert and Tooqpwvillsi 
were the premonitions. But It was in vain that they denounced 
thu supremacy of the bourgeoisie, relymg on its two main aop- 
ports, the sufirage based on a jwoperty qualification and'itM 
National Guard, for its rdlying-c^ Was the " Ennchusez*voi» 
of GUttOt, and its excesSm materialism gained a skister dtpr 
tihction from scandsds cottMected with ihO ministers Tpst^ 
Cubifires, and such mysterious enmes as that of Ch<»seul-Fniuiii.(^ 
bi 'ram akio did they pohif out that mere riches are met so much 
a protection to the minikry who are ki power an a DemptMliOfi 
to the miqoriiy etieiudad from powAr by this 'bariw of wedlAii 

Charles Laure leagues Thtobald, due de Choiwyl-Frastin 
1847}, was deputy in 1839, created a peer Of Ftande In 1840. He 
had Hiats^ a daugfateir of Omerad SebMtiani', With Whom he'hvdd 
os goOd terms tflI'iB4o, whea he entoiad mto open telatioaawMk 
hiS chddaen'jB govnmrw. The dachws fhjfeatened a smamV 
and the duke consented te send h» mistress outfof the house, 
did not eSase to correspond witn and vitit heT Oil *tlte ion 
Augn<n: >8^ the d^ess Was febtld stabbra W 'dedlh, 'With' n 
than Anrto Wounds, in B«b soom. The duke was atesteAioniiltae 
sdth and tssifnwned mlAw Luxemhou^ wheraihodi^.o|jp<Am> 
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Jlmiia, II iiwB'tlMiit.be«iMtiiittba 4 i ii l ^ h mt» 
speculateddB nihngni wWiapM ly iuppqnwd tiwiCtwdc^ bdmd 
^ Awi^iaopK ow^ r/iho traL amtaMatod VtiltauriMi, )Mk> 
«|i|iMuded the ;p«tipWtft o^lCoaMBm «* tite 
of the coMitt, and who w 4 n mVmly aatnued fay d»* peoed ef 
jy^*™*** aediCifvannMidtd die tUnketegm vowe tb the muttw* 
nggsiof aa uunetHe mdoetruil ptaoletaiiat^ whfdi wtie se-weluiiig 
tiaroti^Mtitihe wtoh of i¥eetern Swc^ 

In face of> due tragic ootitrait iGufait mmaiaed tmnovtd, 
liliBded bjr the supetncud hnUianot of appaittnlt ludeBit and 
Motpenly. iie •dottund iy digbte of deqlienoe hw 
invariable tbenw : «olw#Um»tiofefenna,noift»em 
oomplicatwM, ithe piolKgii «f muierial mteiestB. Be 
<l«0SC(veidi hs yieMi^ attitude towards fimat Britain 
in the affair of the tight of searchiin sSai* >aiid m the aflan' of 
the msitiOiMiy Pritchard at Tahiti (td4^«S)8l4g). And when die 
mamage of the due de Momtpeiuier with a Spaiush in&nta 
jn <£46 hadlhnikenthweMlaMlr ornlMdi thwhidh he clttng> it was 
0% to yield ui turn to Mettermch, when he took posaession 
of (>acoiw, thelast mmaant af Poland^ to pooteOt the SmdeiriuMi 
in Switaerlam^ to •diaeoaragt dm Liberw ardour of Pius IX., 
and to hand avn- the eduoation lof France to the Ultratnontane 
deigy. ShU further strengthened by ths elections of 1846, ht 
itfased the demands of theOnpesition formed by a coalition Of 
the X>eft Centre and the lUaical parly for paTbamentary and 
^ctoral reform, udl|ch would have excluded the ofhoiaU from 
the Chambers) reduced the Sectoral qualification to 109 francs, 
and added to the number of the electors the tapaetkmes 
whose competenoe was guaranteed by their educaition For 
iGuizot the wl^ oounlsy was represented by die pays ffgaf," 
na^wt'jMg the king, the muusters, the deputies and the 
electors^ Wknn the Opposition appealed to the country, 
he ffuBg down a 'disdamfui ctuulenge to what “ les 

.p brondlons ct les badauds appeUent le peu(de.” llie 

challenge was talcsn up by all die partMS of dw Opposi- 
tion in the campaign of the banquets got up somewhat artificially 
m iA47ialavour of the extension of the franchisei Themonarchy 
had amlved ait such a state of wetdntess and corruption that a 
determined minbnty was sufficient to overthrow it The pro- 
hibition of a last banquet m Paris preotpitated the catastrophe. 
{Chemoiwxhy which for (fifteen yiears had overcome its adversaries 
oohapB^ on Ithe a 4 thii»f Februc^ 1848 to the astonishment of all. 

The m^tnal papidation of the faubourgs on its way towards 
the centre of die town was welcomed by the National Guard, 
among ettes of “ Vive la rtfonne.” Barricades were 
vohMoa raised after the unfortunate incident of the firing on 
W! KWh S 4 . iJut crowd m the Boulevacd des Capuctnes On the 
****' 83 n 1 Gusrait’s cabinet rested, abandoned by the 

peMt iourgmsMt on whose support dwy thought they could 
depend. The hernia of the Left Centre and the dynastic Left, 
MoM and Thien, declmed the offered teadenhip. Odilon 
Barmt aeoepCsd it, and Bugesud, ooimnander-nn-cfaisf CS 
first m^tary duvuion, who had begun to attack the banw 
cades, was rocaU^ But it was toolaitc. Infaceofithemsurreo- 
twn which had now taken posaessioa of the wfaNde capsttd, Louis 
Phibppc decided to abdicate m favour of his graodsOn, the comte 
de Pans But it was too late idso to betcontent with die oegency 
of dto ducbtss‘of Orleans. It twas now the Cum wf the fi^ublic^ 
and it was prodaimed by Isamaptwe m the rname of the pro- 
visional govwmment dechkl ky tha Chamber under the pmssuxs 
of the mob. > 

This ^visional govcrwncnnowidi Dnpont de rEurC as ks 
ixmudeiit^ omniitod of lamaatiiw tor tofmgn wffairt) Cnhmeun 
earniD- juetnm, lodiu^Ksilla.toi' tbs mtanor, Carnot toor 
pubhc instnirtion) Gondchauil tor fiAdnee, Aragh tor 
the navy, and 9edsau tor war. Gamier-Pagto was 
nuynr lof ipans, But, ao m x8go> the repubkhmi 
sockdistiParBrt.had^ up aijfivalfaweianntnt at the Ufitel de 
Vdh^ ipdwdbng B, BhuH, A< ManaM. F]neMi,.'aad the workman 
whiih^hid) inyi^idisocitd and (Civil wor.i But 
dwi^ tlie iMw Bfar^tiwaarfitt<hi(itQiitoda over the Hfitd 
de Vule. It had to consent to a fusion of the two bodies, 
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in sNdehillcrlmtW^dMpiBdominntntKV^^ tfaMKmodcmiae 
wp ah hM U BS. ItnsMi doubtful wfasit wedid cdetiWHi&y hw’niff 
pettByxaf ithO .newijfwtenanent One peny, tseulg davt' 
tffjtiie ohAnges in toeilnst sixty years of all poUtwal mstitutwdi, 
the poeitbh of thalpedpie had not bean improved, demandeda 
ifefomi'of snciOty atSiif, the ahedsbon df the ^witegMl ponttonaf 
pBopertyj thennyobsttolo totsqqaltty, and as am emMem hoisted 
die rod ,ffag.. The etiierpai^ wished to maintaiti sectoty on filw 
basunf Its anment ib8titatkms,aad mUied round the criedto. 

The fimtiouilistaB took place as Uddle torn which the wni *4» . * 
tlon of 1846 wne to take. Were they) to lenuun fiuddul to thuto 
origmal prinot^, as Lamamhe wished) and accept 
the deraaen of thb oouatiy as supreme, W were tl^, JSSJUT* 
as dtt rovdlutionaTies under Ledru-Rotlin daitned, to 
dtoianthe republic of Pans superior to the universal suffrage of 
an insuffimenny aducated people ? On the ^ Of March the 
govenuhent, tinder the prusuto of die Pansinlt' dubs, dedded 
m favour Dfism inunediate reference to the pee^e, and direct 
universal sntorage, and adjourned K dll the sfith'Wf A^. In 
this fateful and unexpected decision, whidh mstewl ef adding 
to theeledtorate ihe edweated datsest refused by OuUwt, adnifcted 
to It the unqualified masses, originated the Consdtuent AssCnfiMy 
of die 4th of May 1848. The provisional government haviim 
resigned, the r^obhean and anti-soctalist majority on ^ 
of May entrastm the cupreme power to (an executive 
oomnusHon consisting of five members: Arago, Bxtemhw 
Mane, Garmer-Bagto, Lamartine and LechU-Rolnn asmmm* 
But the ^11 was aUeady broken. Hus revelMien 
whidt had been peacefully effebted with the most genetoua 
aspirations, in the hope of abolishing poverty by organi^i^ 
industry on other bases than those'td cAmpetitwm and CapitaHSm^ 
and vduch had at once aroused the fraternal sympathy of ^ 
natioBs, was doeiaed to be abortive. 

The Insult of the general elsction, the retum Of a coirStitaeiit 
assemUy predsnnnantly moderate if hot monaiehical, dashed 
die hopes of those who had looked tor the estabhshment, ly a 
peaceful resrolution, at ithmr ideid socialist Mate , but they were 
not prepared to yield without a struggle, and m Pans nst 9 f they 
commanded a fbhnidable force In spite of the preponderance Of 
the “ tcKOloor " party « the provuaonal'goverrtment, so long aa 
the voice of France had not spoken, the Socudists, supported ly 
the Parisian prokrtatiat, hod exercised «n influence on policy out 
of aU pTf^ortton to them relative numbers or personal weight. 
By the decree of die S4th of Frtmuny the provisional govern- 
meist had solemnly accepted the princyle of the “ right to work,** 
a(Qd deoided to lestabluhi national workshops ” fev the unem- 
ployed ; at diC same time a sort of industrial partiament wax 
established at the Luxembourg, under die presidency of Louia 
Blanc, witii the object of preparing a scheme for the ofganizadon 
Of ktoensr ; (and, laady, by the decree <ff the 8th of March dm 
property quahficaticin tor enrolment in the Nationd Guard baiff 
I been abolished and the workmen were suf^hCd with armaV 
> Ibe obculfarts thus f ottned, m some sort, a state witiiin the state, 
with a government, an organization and an armed force. ^ 

In the carcumstanoes a conflict was mevitdfiC ; and on the 
S5th of May an anned mob, headed by Raspail, Bknqui aaa 
Barbds, and assisted by the proletariat Guard attempted to 
overwhelm die Assembly. They were defeated by the bOurgeoto 
battahODB ef the National Guard ; but the dtuaden none dm 
less nsnaiaed hjgbly cHtieal. The aatiomff Woikihops wCni 
producing the nsalts dud might hdvO beeii foreseen It Wat 
impossibkito provide eoBHinetadve Wedt Oven tor the ^^entihib 
unein^^red, and at the thousands Who apphed the mvateir 
nnmlber were empkiyed ui perfeedy hteless digging aM lolHim ; 
soon even this exjimiMnt faded, WM diose tor whom woric COtM 
not be mveatod weto given ahalf wage of t foahe t day. Bved ' 
dus pittfol dole, wnh no (OMigaldan to wofk, proved attWedv'^ 
and aU amt France wOrkMien throw Up tbeR jobs tm adeatUeA 
to Paris, whew they. swhlM the raim af the aib^ under tiih 
redfiag. It wimwim 41 lar timt dm dfothiuance m thh ekperi^ 
ment wouU mean finanend ruin ; it had heeH'proted by the 
Smeute of the 15th of May that it constituted a perpetual menaos 



to the itate; and tiw government decided to end It. Ihemethod 
^olMNen was sQaicai^i a ha^ggr anbt.oOMK^ sist ofi Jfadoiif^ de 
HUkwx decided m the name«flthelpatiiamentiry GomsttMton 
on l^nr that the workmen riuniid be discharged mtkin theqe 
days and sucii as were aUedMdied' should be lorced to enlist. 
_ , A funouS' ms ur rectio n at once broke out- Throughont 
2^“* ithe iWbolo ofjtiie/.eadi, a5thi etid .sdlto of fune, lihe 
eastern mduetrial quarter of Bard^ (fed by Fiqol, 
t^nirfied on a fdnoiie ebniggle agunst itbe 'weskehi qnaeter.M 
Cavaignac, who had been appointed dictator, i^quahed 
and decunatedi dmt:>by fighting afterwards ‘ by depOrtalSon, 

the socialist pulgr was crushed' But they dragged down the 
Republic m dteiT' rum This ..had already .become anpopular 
“With the pcaaaiitS) exasperated by the new land fax of 45 centimiBs 
Imposed in^er to fill the empty treasury, and sinth the kourgsoss, 
w terror ^ the power of .the revolutionary clubs and hard hit 
l^stagnation of business. By the “ massacresi " of the June 
Days the working classes were also alienated from it , and abiding 
feag-Qf the “ Reds ” did the rest. France,” wrote the duke of 
.Wellington at this time, “ needs a Ni^mleon 1 1 caimbt yet see 
him . . Where is hC'? ” 1 1 . 1 , 

IVanoe indeed needed, or thought die needed, a J^apoleon , 
and the demand was soon to be supplied. The grantn^ of 
umwrsal sudrage to a society with Impemlist 
sympathies, sad unfitted to reconcile the principles 
o/f«44. ^ order with the ccmsequences of Ifiwrty, was indeed 
bound, now that the political balance in France was 
so radically chiuigedi to prove a fonxudaUe instrument of 
reaction ,■ and this was proved by the etection. of the president 
of the Republic. On the, 4th of November 1848 was promulgated 
the new constitution, obviously the work of inexpenenoed 
hands, proclaimiiig a democratic tepubbc, direct umversol 
suSmge and the separatum of powers , there was to be a su^le 
permanent assembly of 750 members elected for a term of three 
years by the sert^tn da kstfi^. which was to vote on the laws 
prepared by a council of state elected by the Assembly for six 
years ; the executive power was delegated to a president elected 
for four years by direct umversai suffrage, t.e. on a broader 
basis than that of the chamber, and not dhg^e for re.«lection , he 
was to choose his ministers, a4o, like faun, would be responsible 
Fmally, all revisum was made unpossiUe smee it involved 
ofatamuig three 'times m surcesSidn a maparity of three-quarters 
of the deputies in a special assembly. It was m vam that 
M. Grfvy, m the name of those who perceived 'theobvious and 
inevitable risk of creating, under the ,namc of a president, a 
monarch and more than a king, proposed that the head of the 
state should be no uu»e than a removable president of the 
jnimsterial oiuncil Lamartine, tbinking that he was sure to 
be the choice of tb^ electors under umversal sufirage, won over 
the support of the Chamber, which did not even take the pre- 
caution of rendering ineligible die members of families which 
had reigned over Btasice. It made the presidency an office 
dependent upon popular acclamation. ' 1 ' 

The election was keenly cemtested ; the socialists adopted 
as their candidate Ledru-Rollin, the repubheana Cavaignac; 

< and the recently reorganized Imperialist party l^ce 
jyyYrir Bonaparte. Loms N^oleon, unknown m 1835, and 
forgotten or despised «nce 1^, had in the last eight 
years advenced sufiiciently m the public estunation to be 
elected to |^e Constituent ^^rnfaly m 1848 by five departments. 
Be owed this, rapid increase of populenty partly to dm blunders 
of the govBjxiBumt of Julyj whicb had unwisely aroused the 
UMmpry of tho;coi|ntry, filled as it was with recolleotions of the 
Empire, and partly to Loms Nflpole<m.'s oaffipaign carried on 
fromihu pnson , at. Bam by means of pamphlets of socialisuc 
tendencies- Moreover, thp monarchists, led by Thiers and. the 
uimmittee of the Rue< 4 e PiOitiers, were no longSiMconlinit even 
lath the safe 4 i|CtotoEship ef die upright Cavmgnae) and joined 
lirces with thq B(mapart|sl9« iQn the xoth of December the 
jiiasaats,. gave, oyer 5,000,900 wotto to a mams: Nnpoieon, 
jduch stood ior ordim''jht sU costs, •gainat 1,400,000 Ion Cavatgnhc. 
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For ttMe ytm there went an an indectirve struggle between 
i&m hetei;e|pnM aad^thto fritiobpirbos was/ srientiy 

lawaitii^ his 

onen mtiJitde' iieliiied^^iields<f^ 
fxreleienoe Orleatnues^ the dlief 0f was OiUion \ 
.Barrotoi in' order to strangdiin flositiony he > i * 
endeavoured^ tO' eonoiiiateyi uie rehetioxaury^ fwihies^ withaUt 
committing himsetf to any of thehi* Hhe chief instanee of ttaB 
was the expedition to ltoiae, vwted by^the Catholios with the 
object lof restoring Ihe papaty^j winch bad been dnven out by 
Ganbaldi and Mai^i. • 'pnnoi-president was also id' favour 
of it^ as beginning the Work of European renovation and, recop- 
struction which already looked u^n as his mission. 

Oudinot’s entry mto Rome provoked in Pans a iooli^ insunwc- 
tion tn favour of the Roman nepoblic^ that of tha€h&teau d’Eau, 
which was crushed on the xjth of June 1649. On the other hand, 
when Pius IX , though only just i:estored> began to yield to die 
general movement of reaction^ the president demanded that he 
should set up a Liberal government. Ihe pope’s ddatory reply 
having been accepted by his ministry^ the president replanted 
it on the xst of November bv the iFoUk^Rouher oatnaet. ^ ^ 

This looked like a declaration' of war against the Catholic ahd 
monarchist majority m the Legislative Assembly which had 
been elected on the s8th of May in a moment of panic. 

But the prmce-president agam pretended' to* 
playmg the game of the Orleanists, as he had done^^^^ia^^ 
an '^e case of the Constituent-Assembly. The comple- 
mentary elections of March 'and April 1850 having resulted in an 
unexpected victory for the advanced republicans, winch struck 
terror mto the reactionary leaders^ Thiers, Berryer and Monta- 
lembert, the president gave his countenance to a dencal campaign 
against the republicans at home. The Church> Which had fai^ 
m its attempts to gain controls the university dnder Loms 
XVIIl. and Charles X , aimed at sbtting up a nvai establishment 
of Its own The Lot FaUoux of the r 5th of March ^ . 

1850, under the pretext of establishing the liberty 
of instruction promised by the charter, agam placed 
the teaching of the university under the direction of the Catholic 
Church, as a measure of social safety, and, by the lacdities which 
It granted to the Church for propagating teaching in harmeny 
with Its own dogmas, succeeded in obstructing for halt a ‘Century 
the work of intellectual enfranchisement effected by the men of 
the 18th century and of the Revolution. The dectoral law 
of the 3i;st of May was another class < law directed 
against subversive ideas. It required as a proof of 
tluee years’ domicile the entries in the record of direct 
taxes, thus cutting down universal suffrage by taking 1 
away the vote from the mdustrial population, which whs not as 
a rule stationary. The law of the rbth of July aggmvated the 
seventy of the press restrictions by re-establishing ^ ** CaUition 
money” {caidumnommi) deposited by proprietors' aind editoi^s 
of papers with the government as a guarantee of good behavioiir 
Finally, a skilful mterpretation of the law oti clubs and poUtioal 
societies suppressed about this time all the Republican societies. 
It was now their turn to be crushed like the socialists. 

But the president had only joined m Montalembert’s'cry of 
l>own with the Republicans 1 ” m the hope of effecting' a 
revision of the constitution without havii^ recourse 
to % emp 4 *jetai His ^noessions only ^ increased the 
boldness of the monatuhists i white they had only ivaei*^ 
accepted Louis Napole^ as' preeidimt in opposition 
to the Republic and as a step m the direction of the 
monarchy. A conAicC Was ffoiV inevitable ‘between* ^ 
his personal policy wd the majofity'Of the Qiember, who weitei 
xnoreover,divi(ted intnlegkimim^imd’^ leanistB, in>Spitei^ ^ 
death of Louis Phflippe in AugefSt 1850' Louis Naptlteonste 
exploited their prciQeCte for W restoration of the monarchy; ^ 
he knew to be itinpopulidr m the country, and wMdi^gave ' 
the opportunhy of furthering ^his own p^hal ehiblti^ 
F^m the Stk bf August to ttie lethof !Noi^ber #en{ 

about fhuioe atatiitg 'the case for a ^revision of ihe OmtitOtlm 
in speedies which m yaned^acoercUng Ite Wo 



9 ia^^ 60 A Gcmi^ Om^Btrmfp on socua jiuti^ 4 id p/ot mean Inr he acsM m.euch a 

whoee amsithn parliainen mpA ^oor ^ peojocM mcmArcfeukial wy that thdse oif (ho ptmciplea of which be had preserved 
coup d'etat ; he replaoed his Qrkiaxust ipimstiy hy obeqire mn becaine a mere sham* i He proceeded to paralyse all thoseaetive 
deivfiled to hit own eansej such as Momy^ Flenry and Phrsigny^ natienai forces which tMd to create the pobhe apint of a peop^, 
and aath^ ciPlund him officers of the African anpy, br^en such as parhansent^ universal suffrage, the press, ^ucation and 
men Tike General SaintHAmatid ; in foot he practttally declared assooiationai The Illative Body was not allowed either to 
afkn arar. elect its own presidmt or to regulate its own procedure, or to 

His reply^ to the votes of censure passed by the Assembly, and proposea lawor an aaiendment,or to vote on the budget m detail, 
their refusal to merease his civil list, waa to bint at a vast com- or to make its deliberations publio* It was a dumb parliament. 
nUinistic plot m order to scare the bourgeoisie, and to denounce Similarly, ttseversal suffrage was supervised and controlled 1 ^ 
Coup electoral law of the 3sst of May in order to gain the means of official^ oandida^re, by f^idding free speech and 

iPdMe# support of the mass of the people. The Assembly re- action in electoral matters to the Opposition, and by a skilful ad- 
Ooo. r« taiiated by throwing out the proposal for a partial justment of the electoral distncts m such a Way as to overwhelm 
JSSi, refonn of that article of the constitution which pro- the Uberal vote m the mass of the rural population. The press 
hibited the rO-dection of the president and the re-estabbsh- was subjected to a system of cauUonnements, t e ** caution 
ment of universal suffrage {July). AU hope of a peaceful issue money,” deposited as a guarantee of good behaviour, and 
was at an end When the questors called upon the Chamber averitssemmts, 1.0. requests by the authorities to cease publication 
to have posted up in all barracks the decree of the 6th of May of certain articles, under pain of suspen*uon or suppression , 
1848 concerning the right of the Assembly to demand the support while books were subject to a censorship. France was like a sick- 
of the troops if attacked, the Mountain, dreading a restoration of room, where nobody might speak aloud. In order to counteract 
the monarchy, voted with the Bonapartists against the measure, the opposition of mdividuaJs, a sumeiUancc of suspects was 
thus disarming the legislative power. Louis Napoleon saw his instituted Orsini’<i attack on the emperor m 1858, though 
opportunity On the night between the ist and and of December purely Italian in its motive, served as a pretext for increasing 
1851, the aimiversary of Austerlitz, he dissolved the Chamber, the seventy of this regime by the law of general secunty {sit/rei^ 
re-estahhshed universal suffrage,had all the party leaders arrested, generali) which authorized the mternment, exile or depoitaiion 
and summoned a nc'v assembly to prolong his term of office of any suspect without trial In the same way public mstructiWn 
for ten years The deputies who had met under Berryer at the was strictly supervised, the teaching of philosophy was sup- 
Maine of the tenth arrondissemcnt to defend the constitution pressed m the Lycees^ and the disciplinary powers of the adminis- 
and proclaim the deposition of Louis Napoleon were scattered tration were metcast. In fact for seven years France had no 
by the troops at Mazas and Mont Valerian. The resistance political life. The Empire was carried on by a series of plebiscites, 
organized by the republicans within Pans under Victor Hugo Up to 1857 the Opposition did not exist ; from then till i860 it 
was soon subdued by the intoxicated soldiers. The more serious was reduced to five members : Darimon, 'ftmile Ollivier, H6non, 
resistance m the departments was crushed declaring a state J Favre and £. Picard The royalists waited mactive after the 

of siege and by the ** mixed commissions ” The plebiscite of new and unsuccessful attempt made at Frohsdotf m 1853, by a 

the 20th of December ratified by a huge majority the coup d'etat combination of the legitimists and Orlcanibts, to re-create a 
in favour of the prince-president, who alone reaped the benefit living monarchy out of the rum of two royal families. Thus the 
of the excesses of the Republicans and the reactionary passions events of that ominous night in December were closing the future 
of the monarchists to the new generations as well a$ to those who had grown up diUmg 

The second attempt to revive the principle of 1789 only served forty years of liberty 
as a preface to the restoration of the Empire. The new anti- But it was not enough to abolish liberty by conjuring up the 
parliamentary constitution of the X4th of January spectre of demagogy. It had to be forgotten, the great silence 
sicaad ^ ^ extent merely a repetition of that had to be covered by the noise of festivities and material 

Bmpif9 ^ AU executive power was entrusted enjoyment, the imagination of the itrench people had prooptrpr 

to the head of the state, who was solely responsible to to be distracted from public affairs by the taste fomcwt- 
the people, now powerless to exercise any of their rights, He work, the love of gain, the passion for good living 

was to nominate the members of the council of state, whose duty The success of the imperial despotism, as of any other, 

It was to prepare the laws, and of the senate, a body permanently was bound up with that material prosperity which would make 
established as a constituent part of the empire One inno\8tu>n all mterests dread the thought of revolution Napoleon JIL, 
was made, namely, that the Legislative Body was elected by therefore, looked for support to the clergy, the great financiers, 
universal suffrage, but it had no right of initiative, all laws industrial magnates and landed propnetors. He revived on 
bemg proposed by the executive power This new and violent his own account the “ Let us grow rich ” of 1840 Under the 
poiiticaJ change was rapidly followed by the same consequence influence of the Samt-Simoxuans and men of business great credit 
as had attended that of Brumaire On the 2nd of December establishments were instituted and vast public works entered 
i8i^2, France, still under the effect of the Napoleonic vtrus, upon the Cr6dit fonoier de France, the Credit mobilier, the 
and the fear of anarchy, cohferred almost unanimously by a conversion of the railways into six great compame letween 185^ 
plebiscite the supreme power, with the title of emperor, upon and 1857. The rage for speculation was mcreased by the inflow 
Nimoleon HI. of Californian and Aus ralian gold, and Consumption was 

But though the machinery of government was almost the same facilitated by a general fall m prices between 7856 and x86o, 
under tiie Second Empire as it -had been under the First, the due to an economic revolution which was soon to overthrow the 
principles upon which its founder based it were different. The tariff wall, as it had done already in England. Thus French 
function of the Empire, as ho loved to repeat, was to guide the activity flourished exceedingly between 1852 and 1857, and wax 
people internally towards justice and externally towards perpetual merely temporarily checked by ^e crisis of 1857 The universal 
peace. Holding his power by universal suffrage, and Imvmg Fjchibition of 1855 was its culminating point Art felt the 
frequently, from his orison or in exile, reproached former ohgar- effects of this increase of comfort and luxury The great en- 
chical governments witibi neglecting social questions, he set out thusiasms of the romantic period were over ; philosophy became 
to solve them by organizing a system of government based on the sceptical and literature merely kmusing The festivities of the 
principles of the “ Napoleonic Idea,” t «. of the emperor, the court at Compi^gne set the fashion for the bourgeoisie, satisfied 
dect of the people as' the representative of ttie democracy, and with this energetic government which kept such good guard over 
as such supreme ; and of himfelf^ the representative of the their Imnk balances. 

great Napqleon, ^ who had sprung armed from the Revolution If the Empire was strong, the emperor was weak At once 
like Minerva from the head Of Jove,” as the guardian of the headstrong and a dnuuner, he was full of rash plans, but irresolute 
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in carrying them out An ateolute despot, he remained what his 

ktiymiAkt bf 

Us ^nml hmt, and b revdkiti^aiy^l^ bl h)atfenlai|i^ 

< « iA^erMiNnl ahtA Hs dattwt^ dlia^tvlhisiii. fn m 
opiirfefitheartififcilal^stnrtftjf the cotoj^ bV^^mm, 
hivdHing the doWUMQ ' ef hfs dwti ffmffy bni &t 
¥)rMce, ought to kh^iiattfoyed, atid fEmbpt e^gstnis^ 
ns a mllection of' gtvot htAiSPhtnil 'ttmtedf hy eoMmomty 
of intemsts and bounds te^ther by comm^eial treaties^ am 
expressing this unity iby^iporinciical cmiigmm presided 'over hy 
hnnseift and hy tmkirersar exhibitieiis. Im' this way he would 
reconede the revohitiitmarr principle of the supremacy of the 
people with hiiitcmiUl ttaditkm^ a thing 'whteh heithef the 
KestbratiOn the fitly moharehy nor the >Repulblic of 184k 
had been able to achieve Umversal suffram tht&^erganinatfon 
Kumahian^ Italian and German nationaUty^ and commercial 
liberty ; this was to be the work of the Revolntioii But the 
mation of pfreat states side hv side with Prance brought with it 
the necessity for looking for territbrinl compensation ekewhere, 
and eonsemientiv for violating the pnnoiplc of ns/tionalitv and 
abjuring his system ef ecanomte peace Napoleon HI ^s foreign 
noiicv was as contradictory as his policy in homo affairs, 
L'Fmpire, c’ost la paw/* was his cry ; and he proceeded to 
make war. 

So long as hfe power was not yet established, Napoleon III. 
made especial efterts to reassure European opinion, which had 
been made uneasy by his previous protcstaiions 
sgaihet the treaties of 181^. Crimean War, in 
War which, supported hy Endana add the king of Sardinia, 
he uphfW against Rusma the policy of the integrity 
tjf the Turkish empire, a poSoy traditional in France since 
RVancis I., won him the adherence both of the old parties and 
the Ubetals, And this war was the prototype of all the rest 
It was entered upon with no clearly defined military pitrpose, 
and continued m a hesitating way Th» was» the cause, after 
the victory of the aliiet at the Alma (September 14^ 1854), of 
the long and Costly siege of Sevastopol (jSeptlembeff 8, 1855) 
Napoleon 111 , whoso joy was at its heij^t Owing to the sijipiaeure 
<if a peace which excluded Russia from the Bla^ Sea, and to the 
birth Of the prince imperial, which ensured the continuation of 
his dynas^, thought that the time had arrived to make a 
beginning m applying his system. Count Walewski, his minister 
for foreign affairs, gave a sudden and unexpected extension of 
scope to the deliberations of the eongim which met at Paris m 
1896 by inviting the plompotentiartes to consider the questions 
of Greece, Rome, Naples, fisc Thrt motion contained the 
principle of all the upheavals which were to effect such changes 
in Euiope between 1859 and 18^1 It was Cavour and Piedmont 
who immediately benefited by it, for thanks to Napoleoti HI. 
they were ajble to lay the Italian question before an assembly 
of diplomatic Europe 

It was not Orsmi’s attack on the S4th of January 185S which 
brought this question before Napoleon It had never ceased to 
occupy him since he hod taken part m the patriotic 
ia conspiracies I in Italy m his youth. The triumph of his 

arm ^s m the East now gave fum'the power necessary 
to arcompltsh this mission upon which he had set his heart 
Tliie suppression of public opinion made it impossible for him 
to be enlightened at to the conflict between the interests of 
the country and his own generous visions. The sympathy of all 
Botopc was with Italy, tom for oenturies past between so many 
Tfiasten , under Alexander IT. Russia, won over since the 
interview of Stiittgart hy the emporor^s generosity rather than 
sxmquored bv armed force, offered no opposition to this act of 
justice ; while England applauded it from the first The 
emperor, dividted botweeb the ctnprws Eughne, wto ns a Spaniard 
and a devout Catholic was hostile to anything which might 
threaten the papacy^ and Prinue Kapdem, who as bn>tlier-<in4aw 
of Victor Emmonuet favoured 'the cause of Piedmont, hoped to 
cmciliate both sidUs hy settling up an Itoiiarvfederatioiii, intending 
to reserve the presidency of it to Pope Pius IX., as a mark of , 
jaapect to the lipial ao^onfy of tiit Chuoeh. Moreover, the I 
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very difficulty of the undertakixig appealed to the emperori 
aUettfy th^^drimk. ^il« UHblietrbe nmtl^ 
UBtw4m}kp^ihSnkA^ei(^jitC^^ ioi Kislijitheeivientaiff 
dtmed krtervelntldia of Iknei^, hw 

iflouhted th& stafKNI/wua ' 

The lir^dvised inuhefliate' 

osssatfbn bf Fiedmioifi^^s for Wbr pnedtpimed the 

Iklkm exphditiofi. of iMay s8;^9 Na^leoit 

declared his intention of making Italy free from the IftjBy 
Alps to the Adriatic 'As bei h£l done four yearn agfoy: 
he phifiged iiitoisfie Wars Wiih no settled seheme 
without preparation ; hs Mid out grea/t hopes. Mt without 
rtbkoning what efforts liould be neeossary* to reatne t&em. 
months tater^ ih spite of the vkrtones of M)ontebei|o, Magkta 
and Solfmnoi> he suddenly broke off, and eigjicd the patched-u^ 
peaoe of Villafranca with Fthneis Jbseph (July 9) Austna ceded 
I.ombardy to Napokoni HI , Wlio in turn ceded it to Victor 
Emmanuel ; Modena and TqwaAy were restored 'to Wieir 
respective dukes, the Rbmagna to the pope, now president of an 
Italian federation The mountain had brought forth a ginuse/ 
The reasens for dns breakdown on the part of the empewp 
m the midst of his apparent triumph were many^ Neither 
Magenta nor Sdfermo had been decisive battles 1 

Further, his idea of a federation was menaced by the 
revohitionaty movement which seemed likely to drive pnbiemk 
out all the prihees of central Italy, and to involve him 
m an unwelcome dispute with the French clerical party. Moroi' 
over, he had forgotten to reckon with the Germanic Confederal* 
Hon, which was bound to come to the assistance of Austrmi 
The mobilization of Prussia on the Rhine, combined with military 
difficulties and the risk of a defeat in Venetian temtorjr, rather 
damped his enthusiasm, find decided him to put an end to the 
war. The armistice fell upon the Italians as a fiolt from the blue> 
oonvincing them that they hod been betrayed ; on all sides 
despair dreve them to sacrifice their jealoutly guarded mde- 
pendence to national unity On the one hand the Cathobes 
were agitating throughout all Europe to obtain the iindependenoO 
0# the papal territory * and the French republicans were pro* 
testing, on the other hand, against thg abandonment of those 
revolutionary traditions, the revival of which they had hailed 
so enthusiastically. The emperor, unprepared for the turn which 
events had taken, attempted to disentangle this confusion by 
suggestipg a fresh congress of the Powers, which should reconcile 
dynastic interests with those of the people. After a while he gave 
up the attempt and resigned himself to the position, his actiona 
havmg had more wide^eachmg results tlian he hod wishedi 
The treaty of Z'Qnch proclaimed the fallacious principle of non^ 
intervention (November 10, 1859) , and then, by the treaty of 
Turin of the 04th of May t86o, Napoleon threw over h» ilU 
timed confederation. He conciliated tho mistrust of Great 
Britain by replacing Walewski, Who was hostile to his policy, 
by Thouvenol, an anti-derical and a supporter of the Rnghsh 
allianee, and he counterbalanced the kicrease of the new Itahan 
kingdom by the acquisition 0! Nice and Savoy. Nopoleea, like 
all SVeneb governments, only succeeded in findiiNg a provisional 
soKition for the Italian problem. 

But this solution would only hold good so long as the emperor 
was in a powerful position. Now this Itahan war, in which he bad 
given his support to revolution beyond the Alps, and, 
though unintentionally, compromised the temporal 
power of the popes, had given great offeosce to the 
Catholics, to whose support the establishment of the 
Empire was largely due. A keen Catholic opposition 
sprang up, voiced m L. Veuillot’s paper the Univmi and was 
not silenced evenJby the Synan expedition (x86o) m favour of the 
Catholic Maromtes, who were bemg persecoted fay the Drase^i 
On the other hand, 'the comneeroial trealy with Gircat Briitaiil 
which was signed m January r86o, and which ratified the free* 
trade policy of Richard Cobden and Michael Ohevaber, had 
brought upon French industiy the sudden Shook of fbreim 
competition. Thus both Catholics and pretoctieiiiistg made tire 
discoveiy that! absolutism mey 'be, ah koeUeUt thiiig when tt 
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emperor m 


was, a i^ew wefiwn invert adversaries. ^Syerythmg 
c^rtsipired !n theii^ f^yoiir ^ t^e 0/ those candid fnenoi 

'who Were q^liing attention; to the defective budget ; the com- 



Qp{)onents m leoo py in|9,isiting on an aiuance witn ureat omam 

S dfitet forcibly to opeti 'tj»e|Qunese ports fbjr tiade, » i 8 j 5 ^ by 
i'llUfAted sttespypttd put down a ^public And set up a t«ttn 
(^nbb« & Meaticom &Vouf of tbe arcbewM JlAXuniliAn of Austnn, 
indiiOm i8di tO to63.by embatking on coloni^u^ expcrtmenbs 


ih, Cbch'in ’'China And ‘Annaim. 

The satno ibconaUtoncios occurred m the ^peror’s European 
politic;?. The support which he had given to the ftalkn cause 
2;^ ' ' bad aroused tiie eager hopes of other nations. The 

proclamation of the Idngdom of Italy on the idth of 
^Moami- February ih6r^ after the rapid annejeatjOA of Tuscarty 
and the k^dom of Naples had proved the , danger 
of half-measures, Sut ^hen a concession, however naiTow» 
had been made to the Uoerty of one nation,, it could hardly 

be Refused tc 

In ih63i these 
tion, in Poland, 

united, but. with neijtlier frontiers nor capi^, andm ^ Daoid>imt 
prind^ties. In order, to extricate himself £rom^ the Polish 
tmpeme, the emperor again had recbvnse to hts ospedient — 
altfrays fruitless .because alwap inopportune— of a oongjese. Bp 
Was. >aesin unsuccessful i, England refused . even to admit the 
principle of a congress, while Austria,^ Prussia and Eussia gaye 
their adhesion onw on. conditions whidi rendered it futile, i.«. 

the, ---» —-11 i 




le SchWswig-Botsioih <}ueatj|ih. Those iiujbnsisiencies resulted 
in a pmbihauon, Of i^e oppraifion parties, ^dioh'c, liberal and 
Rejbublican, ib the Union liherak. The elections of Ifay-June 
1803 gcdfied ^ Ctoposition fpr^ seats and a loader, Thiers, who 
at once urgently gave voice to its demand fdr ” the neoessaty 
libStUe.” ’ 

_ tt‘,wbu^ have bee^^ dlffllndt for the emperor to mistake the 
iippottancb of ^ manifestation of French (pinion, and in ;iuew 
, bf %S bteribitwnal failiites, in^ji^le to repress it» 
t^auaf The sacrifice' of 'Persigny, minister of the mtenori 
who waa responsible for, dia elections, the ,substitut»n 
sor the ministers without porffohb of a sort of president^ 
lulcfi .flned bvRouher. “ Vlbe-Eniperor/’ and,^ 
i-derioal, as minister of, puww 
of tte Church which werp 
,< $64, ^ ii^cated a wtincl 
’ eft I Put tho^’^‘ 


of the couilcfi filled by Rouher, 
nomination of v. Duruy, an anti- 
uuns^efon,,' in rejdy to thohe.at 
to cuks^te'in the ^ 
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Wnpntsopn»»ieee^ Thuamseng^had 
,.!sb*goveBniap,was«a.’vre» 

govern. TM* «ifi|inred toibaifosm 
ifinong, (hntrgwwa ipighs sn^ to 
_;jih byitouohhig.the 

^Uconadida^hismet^^ 

IfhQurmg masses, by whom that 


^.embabiMid ifisou as much tram mntivesi 


hew , . 

,./.W«»ft%.out<)fo»RWtwntotbef^^^ 

Yrhifh eras ^J^t»ua,of,|^Overnmg,isr desirous pf his 
OverthrAst. !^finu”'® ^ ^ ^ ea5ier„sinc£ he bad trrfVr 
^y to eiqilqit the frpjn<uces of the wockuig classes 
they had iipyerfoigotten ^e to* Cka^ehe of *yps, which 
by torhidding .ajl combmatipns among the workmen had placed. 
them at the inercy of their employers, nor bad theiy forgotten how 
the lumped sudrage had confpned upon capital a political 
monopoly vdilch h^ put it out of reach of the lai^,3Kir how each 
time they .had left ibevr position of rigid isolation in- 9 >id^' 
the Charter or universal suSkege, the triumpbaat iotk^ois'e had 
repajd them at the last with neglect. The sdepce of public 
opmiQA under fbe Empire and the prosperous state of tHauums 
hu completed, the, separatum of the labour party from tbil 
political parties. The visit of an. elected and paid labour 4 elqga.< 
non to w Universal Exhibition of 1862 m hondon gave the, 
emperor an opportunity for m-estabbshuw refations with that, 
party, and these relations were tohis muid all -the more,proiitable, 
since the labour party, 1^ refusing to associate their social and 
mdustnat dauns auth the political ambitions of the bourgtoutOt 
mamtameda neutral attitude hetWeen the parties, and could, -ifr 
necessary, divide them, while by its keen criticism .of society fh' 
arpused the conservative msbmets of the boivgcowt and coo.. 
ssquently checked th®*' enthusiasm for liberty A law of the 
23td oj May lASj gave the workmen the right, as in England,, 
to save money by creating co-operatsve socwUcs Another law, 
of the 25th 0! May 1864, gave them the right to enforce better 
cQodltimis of labW by organuung strikes. Still , further, the 
emperor permitted toe workmen to imitate their employexaby 
estabbshuig unions for the permanent proteotion of-theUjinterests. 
And filially, when the <mmm, with the cbaroictensUc Freneh 
tendency to msistop the universal application of, a thepiy, wished 
to substitute for the narrow utilitarianism of tlie English trade* 
unions the ideas cammpA fo the wage-eammg classes of the 
whole world, ,he put no obstacles m the way of theur- leader 
M. Tolam’s .plan for founding an International Association of 
Workers ( 5 oiia^ Intemattonale des Trao/ulkurs). At the saane 
tune he encouraged toe provision made by employers for thrift 
and relief and lor improving the condition -of toe, working- 
classes. 

Thus assured of support, toe emperor, through tim mouthr 
piece of M, RQuher,,who was asupporter of the absolutist r%UM^ 
was able to refuse all fresh claims on the part of the --auwa 
Uherals. He was aided by toe cessation of toe m- 
dustrial crisis as toe Anmrioan civil war came to an 
end, by the apparent dosing of toe Roman question by the cop- 
ventton ofi too isto of ^ptentoer, which guaranteed to, too papm 
states theprAteotion of Italy, an,d finally by the treqj^ of the 3pto 
of October J864, which tcnf^oranly put an. end to' the crisis of 
toe Schleswig-Holateaniqufistion. But after the momentary 
agreement wl^hhadumtcd Austria apd PruSsuifor toe purpose 
of adpunisteriiig to? conq^uered duchies gave place to a silmt 
antipathy whjdi fosreboded a rupture. Yetj though toe Austoo- 
Itotsiaui War of was not upexpected, it-* rapid termination 
and ratcfid outcome came as a severe and suddep shock, to Bmnoe. 
Niqioleonhad hoped to gam &esh prestige for his throne and new 
infiueace for France by ap. nitetvention at the proper moment 



put ap eii^ to' seoilar nyahy ot l^hsbuijs and jjahea' 
aolfem for topih^lSBifbq^ of Germany, which had bfen i^tonce,s » 
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oppmtmity ; BAd FrtiMia could afford to teunour the juat daimi 
6f Kapoleon by eatabbshing betwMi bar North Gennan 6>n- 
federation and the South Gerniad itatet the iljiuaoiy frontier of 
the Main. The bdiated efforts of the French emperor to bbtain 
compensation ” on the left btok of the Rhine/ at the e^nse 
of the South German states^ made mtters Worse, mnce 
realised with an angry sutjMse that on her eastern frbhtiei^ had 
arisen a militarypower by tmch her induence^if not her eitistence^^ 
was threatened ; that m the name of the principle of nationality 
unwilling population^ had been brought under the sway of a 
dynasty by tradition militant and aggressive^ b^ tradition the 
enemy of France; that this new and threatening poWerhad 
destroyed !PVetitih influence in Italy, Which owed the acquisition 
of Venetia to a Prussian alliance and to Prussian arms ; and 
that all this had been due to Napoleon, outwitted and out- 
manoeuvreid at every turn, since ms first interview with Bis- 
marck at Biamtz in October x86g. 

AH confidence in the excellence of imperial regime vanished 
at once. Thiers and Jules Favre as representatives of the 
PurUkw Oppo'iition denounced m the Legislative Body the 
blunders of x866. £mile Ollivier split up the official 
«/Mi« of majority by the amendment of the 45, and gfave it to 
Nmpoi—m understood that a reconciliation with the Empire 
* would be impossible until the emperor would grant 
entire liberty. The recall of the French troops from Rome, 
m accordance with the convention of 1864, <»lso led to further 
attacks by the Ultramontane party, who were alarmed for the 
^tnjTMh Napoleon III. felt the necessity for developing 

bJtwftn the great act of i860 ** by the decree of the 19th of 
ot/Mcr January 1867 In spite of Rouher, by a secret agtee- 
ment with Ollivier the right of interpellation was 
restored to the Chambers Reforms in press supervision 
and the right of holding meetings were promised. It was in 
vain that M. Rouher tried to meet the Liberal opposition by 
organising a party for the defence of the Empire, the Union 
dynastique But the rapid succession of international reverses 
prevented him from effecting anything. 

Tlie year 1867 was particularly disastrous for the Empire. 
In Mexico ** the greatest idea of the reign ended m a humiliating 
withdrawal before the ultimatum 6f the United States, 
while Italy, relying on her new alliance with Prussia 
and already forgetful of her promises, was mobilizing 
the revolutionary forces to complete her unity by conquering 
Rome. The chassepots of Mcntana were needed to check the 
Garibaldlans And when the imperial diplomacy made a 
belated attempt to obtain from the victorious Bismarck those 
territorial compensations on the Rhine, in Belgium and m 
Luxemburg, which it ought to have been passible to exact from 
him earlier at Biarritz, Benedetti added to the mistake of 
asking at the wrong time the humiliation of obtaming nothmg 
(see LtntEMBurRG) Napoleon did not dare to take courage and 
confess his weakness And finally was seen the strange contrast 
of France, though reduced to such a state of real weakness, 
courting the mockery of Europe by a display of the external 
magnificence which concealed her decime. In the Pans trans- 
formed by Baron Haussmann and now become almost exclusively 
a'bity of pleasure and frivolity, the opening of the Universal 
Exhibition was marked by Berezowski’s attack on the tsar 
Alexander II , and its success was clouded by the trade fate 
of the unhappy emperor Maximilian of Memco. Well might 
UTiiers excltum, “ There are no blunders left for us to make.” 

But the emperor managed to commit still more, of which the 
consequences both for his dynasty and for Prance were irrepar- 
able. Old, infirm and embittered, continually keeping 
his ministers m suspense by the uncertainty and 
secrecy of his plans, surrounded by a people now bent 
almost entirely on pleasure, and urged on by a growing opposition, 
there now rennamed but two courses open to Napoleon III : 
either to arrange a peace which should last, or to prepare for a 
decisive war. He allowed himself to drift in the directibn of war, 
b«t without bringing thinp to a neceeeaiy state of preparation. 
I^was in vain that (jount Beust revived on behalf of the Austrian 


Ipi^emmeht tfib ^abaadiofi^ W jNft^Iegn eince 186^ 
a aitUemeiit on the Ibaeb of the >Aiw jpdjwillfbi feeiprobel dSih 
ahnament, Napoltoh refused, on he^g from Cbkml 
his militkf^ attache 4 t fi^rltrb that PruiSa wOuld^not agno to 
disarmament, But h^ was mdio anxiou|i than he wfui wifling 
; to show. A reconatitutlon of ^ xmlftary orgomeation seenm 
to him to be necessary. This Marshal Njlel was unable to pbitun 
either from the Bonapartist Opposition, who feared the electon, 
in whom the Old patriotism had given place to the commercial 
or cosmopolitan spirit, or from the Republican oroosition, who 
were unwilling to strengthen the despotism. Both of then 
were blinded by party interest tO the danger from outside^ 

The emperor’s good fortune had departed ; he was abandoned 
by men and disa^inbd by events. He had vainly hoped that, 
though by the laws of MAy-June 1868, granting the 
freedom of the prOss and authorizing meerings, he had qetf 
conceded the right of speech, he would retain the right of mmiar* 
action; but he had played into the hands of tus enemies. 

Victor Hugo’s Chdhfn0nts, the insults of Rochefort’s lanteme, 
the subscription for the monument to B 4 ucbn, the deputy kiBed 
at the barricades in 1851, followed by Gambetta’s terrible 
speech against the Empire on the occasion of the trial of Deles- 
ciuze, soon showed that the republican party was irreconcilable, 
and bent on the Republic On the other nand, the Ultramontane 
party were becoming more and more discontented, while the 
industries formerly protected were eo^u^ly dissatisfi^ with the 
free-trade reform Worse still, the working classes had abandoned 
their political neutrality, which had brought them nothing but 
unpopiilarii^, and gone over to the enemy. Despising Froudminb 
impassioned attacks on the slavery of communism, they had 
gradually been won over by the collectivist theories of Karl 
Marx or the revolutionary theories of Bakounine, as set forth 
at the congresses of the International At these Labour epn- 
gresses, the fame of which was only increased by the fact that 
they were forbidden, it had been affirmed that the social emanci- 
pation Of the worker was inseparable from his political emanapa- 
tion. Henceforth the union between the internationalists and 
the republican bourgeois was an accomplished fact^ The 
Empire, taken by surprise, sought to cutb both the middle 
classes and the labouring classes, and forced them both mto 
revolutionary actions On every side took place strikes, forming 
as It were a review of the effective forces of the Revolution 

The elections of May 1869, made during these disturlmces, 
inflicted upon the Empire a serious moral defeat. In spite of 
the revival by the government of the cry of the red 
terror, Ollivier, the advocate of conciliation, was puiim» 
rejected by Pans, while 40 irreconcilables and 116 mwitatr 
members of the Third Party were elected Concessions 
had to be made to these, so by the senatus-cansidte of the 8th of 
September 1869 a parhamentary monarchy was substituted for 
perbonal government On the 2nd of January 1870^ Ollivier 
was placed at the head of the first homogeneous, united and 
responsible mmistry But the republican party, unlike the 
country, which hailed this reconciliation of liberty and order, 
refused to be content with the liberties they had won ; they 
refused lUl compromise, declaring themselves more than ever 
decided upon the overthrow of the Empire. The murder of the 
purnalist Victor Noit by Pierre Bonaparte, a member of the 
imperial family, gave the revolutionanes their long derired 
opportunity (January 70). But the ifmute ended in a failure, 
and the emperor was able to answer the personal threats against 
him by the overwhelming victory of the plebiscite of the 8th of 
May x$7o. 

But this success, which shculd have consolidated the Empirai 
determined its downfall. It was thought that a diplon^tic 
success should complete it, ai|id make the country 
forget liberty for glory. It was in vam that after the 
parliamerltary revolution of the and of Januay that Off” 
prudent statesman Comte Daru revived, through 
Lord Qarendoti, Count Beust’s plaii of disarmament alter 
Sadowa. He met with a refusal from Prussia and from ^e 
imperial mtourage. The Empress Eug6iiie was credited with 
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iHfe If 1^ tto ^crf, mjr s 6 n #fl! 'never' be 

the dessiwd pretext tras offered on the 3rtl of Juty xS^o-by the 
eandidature of a Hohem^llem prince for thi throne 
moigtt* of Spam To the French pedple it seemed that Prussia^ 

«9//f!ao barely mistress of Germany^ was reviving against 

France the traditional policy of the ELabsburgs. 
datvf. France, having rejected for dynastic reasons the 
candidature of a Frenchman, the due de Montpensier, saw 
herself threatened with a German prince^ Never had the 
emperor, how both physically and morally ill, greater heed of 
the counsels of a clear-headed statesman and the support of an 
enlightened public opinion if he was to defeat the statecraft of 
Bismarck But he could find neither. 

OUivier’s Liberal ministry, wishing to show itself as jealous 
for national interests as any absolutist ministry, bent upon 
doing something great, and Swept away by the force 
dectarm- of that opinion which it had itself set free, at once 
iioddt accepted the war as inevitable, and prepared for it 
with a light heart. In face of the decided declaration 
of the due de Gramont, the minister for foreign affairs, before 
the Legislative Body of the 6th of July, Europe, in alarm, 
supported the efforts of French diplomacy and obtained the 
withdrawal of the Hohenzollem candidature This did not 
suit the views either of the war party in Pans or of Bismarck, 
who wanted the other side to deebre war. The ill-advised action 
of Gramont in demanding from King William one of those 
promises for the future which are humiliating but never binding, 
gave Bismarck his opportunity, and the king’s refusal was 
transformed by him into an insult by the “editing” of the Ems 
telegram, llie chamber, m spite of the desperate efforts of 
Thiers and Gambctta, now voted by 246 votes to 10 in favour 
of the war 

France found herself isolated, as much through the duplicity 
of Napoleon as through that of Bismarck The disclosure to the 
diets of Munich and Stuttgart of the wntten text of 
f^ud. claims laid by Napoleon on the territories of Hesse 
and Bavaria had since the iand of August 1866 
estranged southern Germany from France, and disposed the 
southern states to sign the military convention with Prussia 
Owmg to a similar senes of blunders, the rest of Europe had 
become hostile Russia, which it had been Bismarck’s study 
both during and after the Polish insurrection of 1863 to draw 
closer to Prussia, learnt with annoyance, by the same 
indiscretion, how Napoleon was keeping his promises made 
at Stuttgart. The hope of gaming a revenge m the East for 
her defeat of 1856 while France was in difficulties made her 
decide on a benevolent neutrality. The disclosure of Benedctti’s 
designs of 1867 on Belgium and Luxemburg equally ensured an 
unfriendly neutrality on the part of Great Bntam. The emperor 
counted at least on the alliance of Austria and Italy, for which 
he had been negotiating since the Salzburg interview (August 
1867) But Austria, having suffered at his hands m 1859 and 
1866, was not ready and asked for a delay before joinmg m the 
war , while the hesitating friendships of Italy could only be 
won by the evacuation of Rome I^e chassepots of Mentana, 
Rouher’s “ Never,” and the hostility of the Catholic empress to 
any secret article which should open to Italy the gates of the 
capital, deprived France of her last friend 

Marshal LeboeuPs tames were no more effective than 
Gramont’s alliances The incapacity of the higher officers of 
the French army, the lack of preparation for war at 
the selfishness and shirking of responsi- 
on the part of the field officers, the absence of any 
fixed plan when failure to ihobihz^ destroyed all 
rhance of the strong offensive which had been counted on, and 
the folly bl dependmg on chance, as the emperor had so often 

I Bl th<* *4fh volume of his L* Empire hbdral (1909) M £mile 
Ollrvier gives a detailed and illuminating account of the events that 
Ifd up to the war He indignantly denws that he ever «jaid that he 
ooiitemplat^ it with a hAt heart,” and says that he disapproved 
of Gramont’s demand for * Jfwantees,” to which he was not privy. 
His o^ect is to prove that France was entrapped by Bismarckjnto a 
jwition wi which she wa# hound In honour to declate wa»*. (Eo ) 


done succcssftifty, irtStead of sderttific warfare, wefb all plainly 
to be seen hs early aa the insignificant engagement of Saarbnidkett, 
Tlius the French atifiy proceeded by disastrous stages from 
Weissenburg, Porbach, Ffbeschweiler, Bomy, Gravclotte, Noisse- 
vflle and Saint-Pnvat to the siege of Metz and the slaughter at 
Illy By the capitulation of Sedan the Empire lost its only 
support, the army, and fell, Bans was left unprotected and 
emptied of troops, with only a i^man at the Tuileries, a terrified 
Assembly at the Palais-Bourbon, a ministry, that of Palikao, 
without authority, and leaders of t|^ Oppo ition who fled as 
the catastrophe approached (P w ) 

The Thijid Repubiic 1870-1909 

The Third Republic may be said to date from the revolution 
of the 4th of September 1870, when the republican deputies of 
Pans at the hClel de ville coUfelituted a provisional 
government under the presidency of General Trochu, tnentof 
military governor of the capital The Empire had National 
fallen, and the emperor w^as a prisoner m Germany 
As, however, since the great Revolution regimes in 
France have been only passing expedients, not inextricably 
associated with the destinies of the people, but bound to disappcn 
when accounted responsible for national disaster, the surrender 
of Louis Napoleon's sword to William of Piussm did not disarm 
the country Hostilities were therefore continued The pio- 
visional government had to assume the part of a rommitlee of 
National Defence, and while insurrection was threatening m 
Pans, It had, in the fare of the invading Gcimans, to send a 
delegation to Tours to maintain the relations of Franc e with the 
outside world Pans was invested, and for five months endured 
siege, bombardment and famine Before the end of October 
the capitulation of Metz, by the treason of Maishal Bazame, 
deprived France of the last relic of its regular army With 
indomitable courage the garrison of Pans made useless sorties, 
while an army of irregular troops vainly essayed to resist the 
invader, who had reached the valley of the Loire The acting 
Government of National Defence, thus driven from Tours, took 
refuge at Bordeaux, where it awaited the capitulation of Pans, 
which took place on the 29th of Januaiy 1871 The same day 
the preliminaries of peace were signed at Versailles, which, 
confirmed by the treaty of Frankfort of the 10th of May, trans- 
ferred from France to Germany the whole of Alsace, excepting 
Belfort, and a large portion of Lorraine, mcludmg Metz, with 
a money indemnity of two hundred millions sterling 

On the 13th of February 1871 the National Assembly, elected 
after the capitulation of Pans, met at Bordeaux and assumed 
the powers hitherto exercised by the Government of pf^„„da» 
National Defence Smee the meeting of the states- tionottiie 
general in 1789 no representative body m France had Third 
ever contained so many men of distinction Elected 
to conclude a peace, the great majonty of its members ^ 
were monarchists, Gambetta, the rising hope of the republicans, 
having discredited his party m the eyes of the weary population 
by his efforts to carry on the war 1 he Assembly might thus have 
there and then restored the monarchy had not the monarchists 
been divided among themselves os ro5alisl supjiorters of the 
comte de Chambord, grandson of Charles X , and as Orleanists 
favouring the claims of the comte de Pans, grandson of Louis 
Philippe The majority being unable to unite on the essential 
point of the choice of a sovereign, decided to allow the Republic, 
declared on the morrow of Sedan, to liciuidate the disastrous 
situation. Consequently, on the 17th of February the National 
Assembly elected Thiers as “ Chief of the Executive Powder ot 
the French Republic,” the abolition of the Empire being formally 
voted a fortnight later The old mimster of Louis Philippe, 
who had led the opposition to the Empire, and had been the chief 
opponent of the war, was fjyfc^y jrtarked out for the position 
conferred on him bjl^ his ele^H w the Assembly m twenty-sU 
departments in recognitibn dfw tour through Fijmpe after the 
first defeats, undertaken m the pathotic h<M # obtaming the 
intervention of the Powers oft behalf of FraftdR Thiers composed 
a mhiistry, and announced that the first duty of the government, 
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bei^ examinioig cpmtitutional questiaos^ would be to re^iganize 
t^iotces of the notion m order tp^novsde for the enormous war 
indemnity which had to be paid to Germany before the temtory 
could be liberated from the prefence of the mvaden The tacit 
acceptance of this arrangemi^ py all parties was known as the 

parte de Bordeaux'' Apart from the pressure of patriotic con- 
aiderations, it pleased the itepi|bkc an mmonty to have the ^ovem- 
snent of France o^cially proclaimed a lUpublic, while the 
monarchists thought pending their choice of a monarch it 
might popularize their cause not to have it associated with 
the im^sition of the burden of war taxation. From this for* 
tuitous and informal transaction^ accepted by a monarchical 
Assembly^ sprang the Third Republic, the most durable regime 
established m France smee the ancient monarchy disappeared 
in 1792 

The Germans marched down the Champs ElysiSes on the 
1st of March 1871, and occupied Paris for forty-eight hours 
The National Assembly then decided to remove its 
Commune sitings to Versailles , but two days before its arrival 
at the palace, where the king of Prussia had just been 
proclaimed German emperor, an insurrection broke out m Pans. 

revolutionary element, which hod been foremost ui pro- 
damning the Republic on the 4th of September, had shown 
signs of disaffection durmg the siege. On the conclusion of the 
peace the tnumphal entry of the German troops, the threatened 
disbanding of the national guard by an AssemUy known to be 
anti-repubhcan, and the resumption of orderly uvic existence 
after the agitated life of a sufferuig population isolated by 
siege, had excited the nerves of the Parisians, always prone to 
revolution 'fhe Commune was prodaimed on the 18^ of March, 
and Pans was declared to be a free town, which recognized no 
government but that chosen by the people withm its walls, 
the communard theory bcung that the state should consist of a 
federation of self-governing communes subject to no central 
power. Administrative autonomy was not, however, the real 
aim of the insurgent leaders. The name of the Commune had 
always been a rallying sign for violent revolutionaries ever 
sinte the Terrorists had found their last support m the munici- 
pality of Pans m 1794 In 1871 among the communard chiefs 
were revolutionaries of every sect, who, disagreeing on govern- 
mental and economic pnnciples, were united m their vague but 
perpetual hostility to the existing order of things. The regular 
troops of the garrison of Pans f (Slowed the National Assembly 
to Versailles, where they were joined by the soldiers of the armies 
of Sedan and Metz, liberated from captivity in Ciermany. With 
this force the government of the Republic commenced the 
second siege of Pans, in order to capture the city from the 
Commune, which had established the parody of a government 
there, having taken possession of the administrative departments 
and set a minister at the head of each office The second siege 
lasted SIX weeks under the eyes of the victorious Germans 
encamped on the heights overlookiiig the capital. The presence 
of the enemy, far from restraining tlie humiliating spectacle of 
Frenchmen waging war on Frenchmen m the hour of national 
disaster, seemed to encourage the fury of the combatants. The 
communards, who had begun their reign by the murder of two 
generals, ('oncluded it, when the Versailles troops were taking the 
citj*, with the massacre of a number of eminent crtizeps, mcludmg 
the archbishop of Pans, and with the destruction by fire of many 
of the finest historical buildings, including the palace of the 
Tuilcries and the hotel de viUe. Histoiy has rarely known a 
more unpatriotic crime than that of the insurrection of the 
Commune ; but the punishment inflicted on the msurgents by 
the Versailles troops was ruthless that it seemed to be a counter- 
manifestation of I^encbfiatred fpr Frenchmen in civSi disturbance 
rather than a judicial penalty applied to a heinous offence. 
The number of Parisians 'Icffied ^ French soldiers m the last 
week of May 1871 was proq||;|||^ t||ough the partisans 
of the Commune declared that gSjfieo men and women were shot 
in the snmmary court-niartial. 

It IS from thiS' that the histpiy of the Third Republic 
commences. In spite 4^ the doubly tragic ending of the war 


the vitalUy of the aNintry seemed unimpemdi With ease anff 
without murmur iisuppe^d thg new burden of taxation called 
for by the war Memni^ and by the reorganiwitipn 
of the shaded forcf^s ojf Franca^ Thiers was thus 
aided jn his task of liberating the territory from the 
presence of the enemy. His proposal at Bordeaux to 
make the “ essat loyal " of the Republic, as the form of ^ ^ 
government which caused the least division among Frenchmen, 
was discouraged by the excesses of the Commune which associated 
republicanism with revolutionary disorder. Ne\ertbeless, the 
monarchists of the National Assembly received a note of warning 
t^t the country might dispense wi^ their services unless they 
displayed governmental capaaty, when in July 1871 the re- 
publican minority was largely increased at the bye-elections. 
The next month, within a year of Sedan, a provisional constitution 
was voted, the title of {Resident of the French Republic being 
then conferred on Thiers. The monarchists consented to this 
against their will, but they had their own way when they 
conferred constituent powers on the Assembly m opposition to 
the repubheans, who argued that it was a usurpation of the 
sovereignty of the people for a body elected for another purpose 
to assume the power of giving a constitution tq the land without a 
Special mandate from the nation The debate gave Gambetta 
lus first of^rtunity of appearing as a serious politician Hie 
“ fou furteux " of Tours, whom Thiers had denounced for his 
efforts to prolong the hopeless war, was about to become the 
chief support of the aged Orieanist statesman whose supreme 
achievement was to be the foundation of tlie Repubbe 
It was in 1872 that Thiers practically ranged himself with 
Gambetta and the republicans The divisions in the monarchical 
party made an immediate restoration impossible 
This situation induced some of the moderate deputies, 
whose tendencies were Orieanist, to support the QMmketta. 
orgamzation of a Republic which now no longer 
found Its chief support m the revolutionary section of the nation, 
and It suited the ideas of Thiers, whose personal ambition was 
not less than his undoubted patriotism. Having become 
unexpectedly chief of the state at seventy-four he had no wish 
to descend agam to the position of a mimster of the Orleans 
dynasty which he had held at thirty-five. So, while the royalists 
refused to admit tlie claims of the comte de Pans, the old minister 
of I^uis Philippe did hig best to undermine the popularity of 
the Orleans tradition, which had been great among the Liberals 
under the Second Empire, He moved the Assembly to restore 
to the Orleans princes the value of their property confiscated 
under Louis Napoleon. This he did m the well-founded belief 
that the family would discredit itself m the eyes of tlie nation by 
accepting two millions sterling of public money at a moment 
when the country was burdened with the war mdeipnity The 
incident was characteristic of his wary pohey, as m the face 
of the anti-republican majority m the Assembly he could not 
openly break with the Right , and when it was suggested that 
he was too favouralile to the maintenance of the Republic he 
offered his resignation, the refusal of which he took as indicatmg 
the mdtspensable nature of his services Meanwhile Gambetta, 
by his popular eloquence, had won for himself m the autumn 
a triumphal progress, in the course of which he declared at 
Grenoble that political power had passed mto the hands of 

une couehe soctale noupdle," and he appealed to the new social 
strata to put an end to the comedy of a Republic without 
republicans. When the Assembly resumed its sittmgs, order 
having been restored in l^e land disturbed by war and ^evolution, 
the financial system being reconstituted and the reoxg&nization 
of the amiy planned, Thiers read to the house a presidential 
message which marked such a distmct movement ipw^rds the 
Left that Gambetta led 'the applause The Republic exists,’* 
said the president, “ it is the lawful government of tne country, 
and to devise a,nything else is to devise the most terrible of 
revolutions.” 

The year 1873 was full oi e vents fotefulfor the history of Frmce. 
It opened with the death of Napoleon HI. at Chislehnwt ; but 
the disastete amid which the Second Empire had ended wfcre too 
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kft iStm yoQthful promise of his hdur to be regavdsd as 
bavibg any eonnexion wim the future fiortunes of Ftatice, except 
the small group of Bonapartist& Thiers remamed the centre 
of interest. Much as the monanxlusts disliked him, they at first 
shrank from upsetting hinr before they were ready with a scheme 
of monarchical restoration, and while Gambetta’s authority was 
growing in the Ihnd. But when the Left Centre took alarm at the 
return of radical deputies at numerous by-elections the reaction- 
aries utilized the divisions m the republican party, and for the 
only time in the history of the Third Repubhc they gave proof of 
parliamentary adroitness. The date for the evacuation of France 
oy the Gorman troops had been advanced, largely owing to 
Thiers’ successful efforts to raise the war indemnity. The monar- 
chical majonty, therefore, thought the mompt had 
Swf o/** arrived when his services might safely be dispensed 
ra/M. xnd the campaign agamst him was ably con- 

ducted by a coalition of L^itimists, Orleanists and 
Bonapartists The attadc on Thiers was led by the due 
de Broglie, the son of another minister of Ix>uis Phihppe and 
grandson of Madame de Stael. Operations began with the 
removal from the chair of the Assembly of Jules Gr^vy, a moderate 
republican, who was chosen president at Bordeaux, and the 
substitution of Buffet, an old minister of the Second Republic 
who had rallied to the Empire. A debate on the political ten- 
dency of the government brought Thiers himself to the tribune 
to defend his policy. He maintained that a conservative 
Republic was the only rdgime possible, seeing that the monarchists 
in the Assembly could not make a choice between their three 
pretenders to the throne. A resolution, however, was carried 
which provoked the old statesman into tendering his resignation 
This time it was not declined, and die majority with uaseemly 
Mmhmi elected as president of the Republic Marslial 

>Nr«cM«ao4MacMahon, due de Magenta, an honest soldier of 
pnmidtmi royalist sympathies, who had won renown and a ducal 
battlefields of the Second Empire In the 
** eyes of Europe the curt dismissal of the aged liberator 
of the temtor}" was an act of Ingratitude. Its justification 
would have been the success of the majority m forming a 
stable monarchical government; but the sole result of the 24th 
of May 1873 was to provide a definite date to mark the opemng 
of the era of anti-republican incompetency m France which has 
lasted for more than a generation, and has been perhaps the most 
effective guardian of the Third Republic. 

The political incompetoncy of the reactionaries was fated never 
to be corrected by the intelligence of its princes or of its chiefs, 
and the year which saw Thiers dismissed to make way for a 
restoration saw also that restoration indefinitely postponed by 
the fatal action of the legitimist pretender The comte de Pans 
went to Frohsdorf to abandon to the comte de Chambord his 
claims to the crown as the heir of the July Monarchy, and to 
accept the position of dauphin, thus implying that his grand- 
fatlier Louis Phihppe was a usurper. With tifcie “ Government 
of Moral Order ” m command the restoration of the monarchy 
seemed imminent, when the royalists had their hopes dashed 
by the announcement that “ Henri V.” would accept the throne 
only on the condition that the nation adopted as the standard 
of France the white flag— «at the very sight of which Marshal 
MacMahon said the rifles m the army would go off by themselves. 
The comte de Chambord’s refusal to accept the tricolour was 
* OTobahly only the pretext of a childless man who 

€omH d§ ^ disturb his secluded life for the ultimate 

Chmutdti, benefit of the Orleans family which had usurped his 
crown, had sent him as a child into exile, and out- 
Ti^d bis mother the duchesse de Berry. Whatever his motive, 
his decision could have no other effect than that of establishing 
the Republic, ^ he was likely to live for years, dunng which the 
comte de Paris’ claims had to remain suspended. It was not 
possible to leave the land for ever under the government im- 
provised at Bordeaux when the Germans were masters of France , 
so the majority m the Assembly decided to organize another 
provisional govomment on more regular lines, which might 
possibly last till the comte de Chambord had taken the white flag 


to the grave, leaving the way to the throne clear for the comte 
de Pans. On the XQth of November 1873 a Bill was passea 
which instituted thp Septennate, whereby the executive 
power was confided to Marshal MacMahon fur seven 
years. It also provided for the nomination of a com- iUIr" 
mission of the National Assembly to take in hand the 
enactment of a constitutional law. Before this an important 
constitutional innovation had been adopted Under Thiers 
there were no changes of munstiy. The president of the Republic 
was perpetual prune minister, constantly dismissing individual 
holders of portfolios, but never changmg at one moment the 
whole council of ministers. Marshal MacMahon, the day after 
his appointment, nominated a cabinet with a vice-president 
of tlie council as premier, and thus inaugurated the system 
of mmistenal instability which lias been the most conspicuous 
feature of the government of the 'fhird Republic lender the 
Septennate the ministers, monarchist or moderate republican, 
were socially and perhaps intellectually of a higher cl<is$ than 
those who governed France during the last twenty years of the 
iQth century. But the duration of the cabinets was just as brief, 
thus displaying the fact, already similarly demonstrated under 
the Restoration and the July Monarchy, that m France parlia- 
mentar)* government is an importation not suited to the national 
temperament. 

The due de Broglie was tlie prime minister in MacMahon’s 
first two cabmets which carried on the government of the i ountry 
up to the first anniversary of Thiers’ resignation The due de 
Broglie’s defeat by a coalition of Legitimists and Bonapartists 
with the Republicans displayed the mutual attitude of parties 
The Royalists, chagrined that the fusion of tlie two branches of 
the Bourbons had not brought the comte de Chambord to the 
throne, vented their rage on the Orleanists, who had the chief 
share m the government without being able to utilize it for their 
dynasty. Ihe Bonapartists, now that the memory of the war 
was receding, were winning elections m the provinces, and were 
further encouraged by the youthful promise of the Prince 
Imperial The republicans had so improved their position that 
the due d’Audiffret-Pasquier, great-nephew of the chancellor 
Pasquier, tried to form a coalition ministry with M Waddington, 
afterwards ambassador of the Republic m London, and other 
members of the Left Centre Out of this uncertain state of 
affairs was evolved the constitution which has lasted the longest 
of all those that France has tried since the abolition of the old 
monarchy m 1792. Its birth was due to chance. Not being 
able to restore a monarchy, the National Assembly was unwill- 
ing definitively to establish a republic, and as no limit was set by 
the law on the duration of its powers, it might have continued 
the provisional state of things had it not been for the Bona- 
partisls That party displayed so much activity m agitating for 
a plebiscite, that when the rural voters at by-olections began to 
rally to the Napoleonic idea, alarm seized the constitutionalists 
of the Right Centre who had never been persuaded by Thiers’ 
exhortations to accept the Republic Consequently m January 
1875 the Assembly, having voted the general principle that the 
legislative power should & exercised by a Senate and 
a Chamber of Deputies, without any mention of the 
executive regime, accepted by a majority of one a isrSo 
momentous resolution proposed by M Wallon, a 
memlier of the Right Centre. It provided that the president of 
the Republic should be elected by the absolute majority of the 
Senate and the Chamber united as a National Assembly, that he 
should be elected for seven years, and be eligible for re-election. 
Thus by one vote the Republic was formally established, “ the 
Father of the Constimtion ” being M Wallon, who began his 
political experiences in the Legislative Assemb^ of 1849, ^tid 
survived to take an active port m the Senate until the twentieth 
century. 

The Republic basing thus established, General de Cissey, who 
had become prune mmistcr, made way for M. Buffet, but retamed 
his portfolio of war m the new coalition cabinet, which contained 
some distinguished members of the two central groups, includ- 
ing M. L^on Say. A fortnight previously, at the end of February 
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iS75^ were passed two statutes defining the legislative and 
exe^nitivc powers m the Republic, and organizing the Senate. 
PnvMoM These joined to a third enactment, voted m July, form 
af the body of laws known as the “ Constitution of 1875,” 
HtiiutUm which though twice revised, lasted without essential 
of t 87 S, alteration to the twentieth century. The legislative 
power was conferred on a Senate and a Chamber of Deputies, 
which might unite m congress to revise the constitution, 
if they both agreed that n^vision was necessary, and which 
were bound so to meet for the election of the president of the 
Republic when a vacancy occurred. It was enacted that the 
president so elected should retain office for seven years, and he 
eligible for re-election at the end of his term He was also held 
to ))c irresponsible, o\( ept in the case of high treason The other 
principal prerogatnes he-.lowcd on the presidential office by the 
constitution of 1S75 were the right of initiating laws concurrently 
with the members of the two chambers ; the promulgation of 
the laws ; the right of dissolving the Chamtei of Deputies before 
its legal t( rin on the advice of the Senate, and that of adjourning 
the sittings of both houses for a month , the right of pardon ; 
the disposal of the armed forces of the country , the reception of 
di[)l()matic envoys, and, under certain limitations, the power 
to latify treaties The constitution relieved the president of 
the responsibility of private patronage, by providing that every 
act of his should be countersigned by a minister. The con- 
stitutional law provided that the Senate should consist of 300 
members, 75 being nominated for life by the National Assembly, 
and the remaining 225 elected for nine years \yy the departments 
and the colonies Vacancies among the life members, after the 
dissolution of the National Assembly, were filled by the Senate 
until 1884, when the nominative system was abolished, though 
the survivors of it were not disturlied The law of 1875 enacted 
that the elected senators, who were distributed among the 
departments on a rough basis of population, should be elected 
for nine years, a third of them retiring triennially It was pro- 
\i(lcd that the senatorial electors m each department should be 
the deputies, the members of the conseil ght^ral and of the conseiU 
d'arroudtssemeiit^ and delegates nominated by the municipal 
councils of each commune As the municipal delegates composed 
the majority in each electoral college, Gambetta called the 
Senate the Grand Council of the Communes , but m practice 
the senators elected have always been the nominees of the local 
deputies and of the departmental councillors (ra«5e?//ef5 ^enhaux^ 
The Constitutional Law further provided that the deputies 
should be elected to the Chamber for four years by direct man- 
SsruHn sufiFrage, which had been enjoyed m France ever 

d*arroa» since 1848 I’he laws relating to registration, which is 
aimmeni of admirable simplicity in France, were left practically 
same as under the Second Empire. From 1875 
* * 1885 the elections were held on the basis of scruun 

d*arrondmment, each department lieing divided into single- 
member districts. In 1885 scruitn de hsie was tried, the depart- 
ment being the electoral unit, and each elector having as many 
Antes as there were seats ascnlwd to the department without 
the power to cumulate — like the voting m the city of London 
when It returned four members In 1889 scnihn d' arrondnsemeni 
was resumed The payment of members continued as under 
the Sftond Empire, the salary now being fixed at 9000 francs 
a A ear in both houses, or about a pound sterling a day The 
Senate and the Chamber were endowed with almost identical 
pt)\vcTS. The only important advantage given to the popular 
hi)U$c in the pap^r constitution was its initiative m matters of 
finance, but the right of rejecting or of modifying the financial 
pioposals of the Chamber was successfully upheld by the Senate 
In reality the Chamber of Deputies has overshadowed the upper 
liousc The constitution did not prescribe that ministers should 
1)0 stlcclcd from either house of parliament, but m practice the 
deputies have been m cabinets in the proportion of five to one 
lii ^’xccss of the senators. Similarly the very numerous ministerial 
crises which Have taken place under the Third Republic have 
with the rarest exceptions been caused by votes m the lower 
chaml^er Among minor differences between the two houses 
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ordained the constitution was the legal minimum age df their 
members, that of senators being forty and of deputies twenty-five* 
It was enacted, moreover, that the Senate, by presidential 
decree, could be constituted into a high court for the trial of 
certain offences against the security of the state. 

The constitution thus produced, the fourteenth since the 
Revolution of 1789, was the issue of a monarchical Assembly 
forced by circumstances to establish a republic. It 
was ther^ore distinguished from others which preceded pouJeat 
It in that It contained no declaration of principle and patiim 
no doctrinal theory. The comparative excellence of 
the work must be recognized, seeing that it has lasted. 

But it owed its duration, as it owed its origin and its 
character, to the weakness of purpose and to the dissensions of 
the monarchical parties. The first legal act under the new 
constitution was the selection by the expiring National Assexhbly 
of seventy-five nominated senators, and here the reactionaries 
gave a crowning example of tliat folly which has ever marked 
their conduct each time they have had the chance of scoring an 
advantage against the Republic. The principle of nomination 
had been carried in the National Assembly by the Right and 
opposed by the Republicans But the quarrels of the Legitimists 
with the due de Broglie and his party were so bitter that the 
former made a present of the nominated element in the Senate 
to the Republicans m order to spite the Orleanists ; so out of 
seventy-five senators nominated by the monarchical Assembly, 
fifty-seven Republicans were chosen Without this suicid^ 
act the Republicans would have been in a woeful minority in the 
Senate when parliament met m 1876 after the first elections 
under the new system of parliamentary government. The 
slight advantage which, m spite of their self-destruction, the 
reactionaries maintained in the upper house was outbalanced 
by the republican success at the elections to the Chamber. 
In a house of over members only about 150 monarchical 
deputies were returned, of whom half were Bonapartists The 
first cabinet under the new constitution was formed by Dufaure, 
an old minister of Louis Philippe like Thiers, and like him bom m 
the i8th century The premier now took the title of president 
of the council, the chief of the state no longer presiding at the 
meetings of ministers, though he continued to be present at their 
deliberations Although the republican victories at the elections 
were greatly due to the influence of Gambetta, none of his partisans 
was included m the ministry, which was composed of members 
of the two central groups. At the end of 1876 Dufaure retired, 
but nearlv all his ministers retained tlieir portfolios under the 
presidency of Jules Simon, a pupil of Victor Cousin, who first 
entered political life in the Constituent Assembly of 1848, and 
was later a leading member of the opposition in the last seven 
years of the Second Empire, 

The premiership of Jules Simon came to an end with the 
abortive coup dVtat of 1877, commonly called from its date the 
Setzf Mat, After the election of Marshal MacMahon ^ . 

to the presidency, the clerical party, irritated at the 
failure to restore the comte de Chambord, commenced 
a campaign in favour of the restitution of the temporal power to 
the Pope It provoked the Italian government to make common 
cause with Germany, as Prince Bismarck was likewise attacked 
by the French clericals for his ecclesiastical policy. At last 
Jules Simon, who was a lil^eral most friendly to Catholicism, 
had to accept a resolution of the Chamber, inviting tbe minis^ 
to adopt the same disciplinary policy towards the Church whidh 
had been followed by the Second Empire and the Mo^chy of 
Julv. It was on this occasion that Gambetta used his famous 
expression, ** Le clertcaltsme, votla Vmnemt ” Some days later 
a letter appeared in the Journal offictel, dated x6ih May 2877, 
signed by President MacMahon, informing Jules Simon that be 
had no longer his confidence, as it was clear that he had lost 
that influence over the Chamber which a president of the Council 
ought to exercise. The dismissal of the prime minister and the 
presidential acts which followed did not infringe the letter of 
the new constitution ; yet the proceeding was regarded as a 
coup d'Hai in favour of the derical reactionaries. The due 4 ^ 
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B^lie formed an anti-republican mmistry, and Bfarshal Mac*- 
Mahon, in virtue of the pr^idential prerogative conferred by the 
law of 1875, adjourned parliament for a month. When the 
Qiamber reassembled the republican majority of 363 denounced 
the coalition of parties hostile to the Republic, The president, 
again using his constitutional prerogative, obtained the authot* 
ization of the Senate to dissolve the Chamber. Meanwhile the 
Broglie ministry had put in practice the policy, favoured by all 
parties in France, of replacing the functionaries hostile to it 
with Its own partisans. But m spite of the administrative 
electoral machinery being thus in the hands of the reactionaries, 
a republican majority was sent back to the Chamber, the sudden 
dea& of Thiers on the eve of his expected return to power, and 
the demonstration at his funeral, which was described as a 
silent insurrection, aiding the rout of the monarchists. Tho 
due de Broglie resigned, and Marshal MacMahon sent for General 
de Rochebouet, who formed a cabinet of unknown reactionaries, 
but It lasted only a few days, as the Chamber refused to vote 
supply. Dufaure was then called back to office, and his moderate 
republican ministry lasted for the remainder of the MacMahon 
presidency. 

Thus ended the episode of the Seize Mat, condemned by the 
whole of Europe from its inception. Its chief effects were to 
prove again to the country the incompetency of the monarchists, 
and by associating m the public mind the Church witli this 
ill-conceived venture, to provoke reprisals from the anti-clencals 
when they came into power. After the storm, the year 1878 
was one of political repose. The first international exhibition 
held at Pans after the war displayed to Europe how the secret 
of France’s recuperative power lay m the industry and artistic 
instinct of the nation. Marshal MacMahon presided with 
dignity over the f^tes held in honour of the exhibition, 
and had he pleased he might liave tranquilly fulfilled 
the term of his Septennate. But in January 1879 
he made a difference of opinion on a military question 
an excuse for resignation, and T ules Gr^vy , the president 
of the Chamber, was elected to succeed him by the 
National Assembly, which thus met for the first time under the 
Constitutional Law of 1875. 

Henceforth the executive as well as the legislative power 
was in the hands of the republicans. The new president was 
a leader of the bar, who had first become known m the Constituent 
Assembly of 1848 as the advocate of the principle that a republic 
would do better without a president. M Waddington was his 
first prime minister, and Gambetta was elected president of the 
•Chamber. The latter, encouraged by his rivals in the idea that 
the time was not ripe for him openly to direct the affairs of the 
country, thus pul himself, in spite of his oc( ult dictatorship, m 
a position of official self-effacement from which he did not emerge 
until the jealousies of his own party-colleagues had undermined 
the prestige he had gained as chief founder of the Republic 
The most active among them was Jules Ferry, minister of 
Education, who having been a republican deputy for 
Paris at the end of the Empire, was one of the members 
of the provisional government proclaimed on 4th 
September 1870 Borrowing Gambetta’s cry that clericalism 
was the enemy, he commenced the work of reprisal for the Seize 
Mat. His educational projects of 1879 were thus anti-clerical 
in tendency, the most famous being article 7 of his education 
bill, which prohibited members of any “ unauthorized ” religious 
orders exercising the profession of teaching m any school in 
France, the disability being applied to all ecclesiastical com- 
munities, excepting four or five which had been privileged by 
special I^islation. This enactment, aimed chieffy at the Jesuits, 
was advocated with a sectarian bitterness which will be associated 
with the name of Jules Ferry long after his more statesmanlike 
qualities are forgotten. The law was rejected by the Senate, 
Jules Simon being the eloquent champion of the clericals, whose 
intrigues had ousted him from office. The unauthorized orders 
were then dissolved by decree ; but though the forcible ppulsion 
of aged pnests and nuns ^ave rise to painful scenes, it cannot 
be said that popular feelmg was excited in their favour^ so 
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grievously bad the Church blundered in identifying itself with 
the conspiracy of the Seize Mat. 

Meanwhile the death of the Prince Imperial in Zululand had 
shattered the hopes of the Bonapartists, and M. de FVeycinet, 
a former functionary of the Empire, had become prime minister 
at the end of 1879. He had retained Jules Ferry at the ministry 
of Education, but unwilhni^ to adopt all his anti-dencal policy, 
he resigned the premiership in September 1 880. The constitution 
of the first Ferry cabinet secured the further exclusion from office 
of Gambetta, to which, however, hepreltrrcd his '' occult dictator- 
ship.” In August he had, as president of the Cliamlitr, accom- 
panied M. Gr^w on an official visit to Cherbourg, and the accla- 
mations called foith all over France by his speech, which was 
a hopeful defiance to Germany, encouraged the wily chief 
of the state to aid the republican conspiracy against the hero 
of tlie Republic. In 1881 the only political question before 
the country was the destiny of Gambetta. His influence m the 
Chamber was such that in spite of the opposition of the prime 
minister he carried his electoral scheme of scrutin de liste, dese end- 
ing from the presidential chair to defend it Its rejection by 
the Senate caused no conflict between the houses The check 
was inflicted not on the Chamber but on Gambetta, who counted 
on his popularity to carry the lists of his candidates m all 
the republican departments m France as a quasi-plehiscitary 
demonstration in his favour. His rnals dared not openly 
quarrel with him. There was the semblance of a reconciliation 
between him and Ferry, and his name was the rallying-cry of 
the Republic at the general election, which was conductea on 
the old system of scritUn d'arrondissement 

The triumph for the Republic was great, the combined force 
of reactionary members returned liemg less than one-fiftli of the 
new Cliamber M Grdvy could no longer abstain from 
asking Gambetta to form a ministry, but he had 
bided his time till jealousy of the ” occult power ” miaiatar. 
of the president of the Chamber had undermined his 
position m parliament Consequently, when on the 14th at 
November 1881 Gambetta announced the composition of his 
cabinet, ironically called the ''grand mtmsUre,'* which was to 
consolidate the Republic and to be the apotheosis of its chief, 
a great feeling of disillusion fell on the country, for his colleagues 
were untried politicians The best known was Paul Bert, a man 
of science, who as the “ reporter ” in the Chamber of the Ferry 
Education Bill had distinguished huusclf as an aggressive free- 
thinker, and he inappropriately was named minister of public 
worship All the conspicuous republic ans who had held office 
refused to serve under Gambetta His cabinet was condemned 
m advance His enemies ha\ ing succeeded m ruining its com- 
position, declared that the construction of a ouc-man machine 
was ominous of dictatorship, and the ''grand minisiere ” lived for 
only ten weeks. 

Gambetta was succeeded in January 1882 by M. de Freycmet, 
who having first taken office in the Dufaure cabinet of 1877, and 
having continued to hold office at intervals until 1899, ^ 

was the most successful specimen of a mtmstrable ” — aJiabatta. 
as recurrent portfolio-holders have been called under 
the Third Republic llis second ministry lasted only six months. 
The failure of Gambetta, though pleasing to his rivals, discouraged 
the republican party and disorganized its majority m theGiamber. 
M. Duclerc, an old minister of the Second Republic, then became 
president of the council, and before his short term of office was 
run Gambetta died on the last day of 1882, without having had 
the opportunity of displaying his capacity as a minister or an 
admmistrator He was only fortv-four at his d( ath, and his fame 
rests on the unfulfilled promise of a brief career The men who 
ha 1 driven hun out of public life and had shortened his existence 
were the most ostentatious of the mourners at the great pageant 
with which he was buried, and to ha\ e been of his party W'as in 
future the popular trade-mark of his republican enemies. 

Gambetta’s death was followed by a period of anarchy, during 
which Prince Napoleon, the son of Jerome, king of Westphalia, 
placarded the walls of Pans with a manifesto Tlie Chamber 
thereupon voted the exile of the members of the families which 
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had 'relgnlsd in France. The Settat^ teJjcctfed the measure, and a 
^onflhct arose between the two boniffcs, M Duclcrc resigtied the 
pr^mienfliip in Tahnary jtSflj to his Imniste^ df the 
Interior, M Falliihres, a Gascon laiwycr, who became 
president of the Seriate in 1899 and president of the 
Republic in 1906 He held office for three weeks, when Jules Ferry 
became president of the copncil for the second time Several of 
the closest of GambettaV friends accepted office under the old 
enemy of their chief, and the new combination adopted the 
epithet “ opportunist,” which had lieen invented by Gambetta 
in 1875 to justify the expediency of his alliance with Thiers 
TIic Opportunists thenceforth formed an important group stand- 
ing between the Left Centre, which was now excluded from office, 
and the Radicals. It claimed the tradition of Gambetta, but the 
guiding principle manifested by its members was that of securing 
the spous of place. To this end it often allied itself with the 
Rcdicals, and the Ferry cabinet practised this policy in 1883 
when It removed the Orleans princes from the active list in the 
army as the illogical result of the demonstration of a Bonaparte. 
How nc(*dlcss was this proceeding was shown a few months later 
wl>en the i omle de Chambord tfied, as his death, which finally 
fused the Royalists with the Orleanists, caused no commotion 
in France. 

The year 1884 was unprecedented, seeing that it passed 
without a change of ministry. J ules Feny displayed real admmi- 
ii0yMoa strative ability, and as an era of steady government 
ottteCoa* seemed to be commencing, the opportunity wiis taken 
Miitutioo, to revise the Constitution The two Chambers thcrc- 
£ 934 . congress, and enacted that the republuan 

form of government could never be the subject of revision, and 
that all members of families which had reigned m France were 
ineligible for the presidency of the Republic — a repetition of the 
adventure of l^ouis Bonaparte in the midrlle of the lentury being 
thus made impossible It also decided that the clauses of the 
law of 1875 relating to the organization of the Senate should no 
longer have a constitutional character. This permitted the 
reform of the Upper House by ordm.irv parliamentary procedure* 
So an organic law was passed to abolish the system of nominating 
senators, and to in< rease the number of municipal delegates in 
the electoral collies in proportion to the population of the 
communes. The French nation, for the first time since it had 
enjoyed jiolitical life, had revisecl a constitution by pacific means 
without a revolution Gambetta being out of the way, his 
favourite electoral system of scruttn df Itsie h.id no longer any 
terror for his rivals, so it was voted bv the Chamlx‘r early m 
1885. Before the Senate had passed it into law the Ferry 
ministry had fallen at the end of March, after holding ofFue for 
twenty-five montlis, a term rarely exceeded 111 the annals of the 
Third Republic. I’his long tenure of power had excited the 
dissatisfaction of jealous politicians, and the news of a slight 
disaster to the French troops m Tongking called forth all the 
pent-up rancour which Jules Ferry had inspired m various 
groups. By the cx<iggcrated news of defeat Pans was excited 
to the brink of a revolution. Ilie approaches of the 
oag ttg. invaded by an angry mob, and Jules 

Ferry was the object of public hate more bitter than any man 
had called forth in France since Napoleon III on the days after 
Sedan. Within the Chamber he was attacked in all quarters 
The Radicals took the lead, supported by the Monarchists, who 
remembered the anti-cl^'ric al rigour of the Ferry laws, by the 
l.,cft Centre, not sorry for the tribulation of the group which had 
supplanted It, and by place-hunting republicans of all shades. The 
attack was led by a politician who disdained office. M Geoiges 
C 16 men( eau, who had originally come to Pans from the Vend6e 
as a doctor, had as a radical leader in the Chamber used his 
remaAable talent as an overthrower of ministries, and nearly 
every one of the eight rtimisicrial crises which had already 
occurred dunng the presidency of Grfvy had been hastened by 
his mordant eloquence. 

The next prime minister was M Bnsson, a radical lawyer and 
journalist, who in April 1885 formed a cabinet of “ concentration” 
— that IS to say, it was recniited from vanous groups with the 


idaa of •eoncen)tratmg all repubtaeanicntni in opposition to tbe 
actionaries. MM de Freycmet and Carnot^ afterwards pressdaat 
of theRepiiblic, represent^ the moderatcelcment m this ministry^ 
which stipermteilded the general elections under tenmn dtiisUi 
That system was recommended by its advocates as a remedy 
for the rapid decadence in the composition of ^ Chaanhen 
Manhood suffrage, which had returned to the National Assembly 
a distinguished body of men to conclude peace with Gennany, 
had chosen a very different type of representative to sit m the 
Chamber created by the constitution of 1875. ^ succeed^ 
ing election the standard of deputies returned grew lower, till 
Gambetta described them contemptuously as sous^^vitinnanes^'* 
indicating that they were chiefly chosen from the petty pro- 
fessional class, which represented neither the real democracy 
nor the material interests of the country His view was that 
the election of membetb by departmental lists would ensure 
candidature of the best men m each region, who under the sy^em 
of single-member districts were apt to be neglected in favour of 
local politicians representing narrow interests When hib death 
had removed the fear of his using scruUn de hste as a plebiscitary 
organization, parliament sanctioned its Inal The result was 
not what its promoters anticipated. The composition 
of the Chaml^r was indeed transformed, but only by fr Mwf* 
the substitution of reactionary deputies for republicans. 

Of the votes polled, 45 % were given to the Monarchists, and 
if they had obtained onc-haif of the abstentions tlie Republic 
wouKl have come to an end. At the same time the character 
of the republican deputies returned was not improved , so the sole 
effect of scruttn de hste was to show that the electorate, weary of 
repiil^liran dissensions, was ready to make a trial of monarchical 
government, if only the reactionary party proved that it contained 
statesmen capable of leading the nation So menacing was the 
situation that the repuhluans thought it wise not further to 
expose their divisions m the presidential election which was 
due to lake plate at the end of the year. Consequently, on 
the 28th of December 1885, M GnSvy, in spite of his growing 
unpopularity, was elected president of the Republic lor a second 
term of seven years 

The Bnsson cabinet at once resigned, and on the 7th of January 
1886 Its most important member, M. tie Ireycmel, formed his 
third ministry, whit h had momentous influence on the 
history of the Republic, The new minister of war 
was General Boulanger, a smart soldier of no remarkable 
military record , but being the nominee of M Clement eau, he began 
his oflicial career by taking radical measures against command- 
ing officers of reactionary tendencies. He thus aided the govern- 
ment m Its campaign against the families which had reigned in 
France, whose situation had been improved by the result of the 
elections The fetes given by the comte de Pans to celebrate 
his daughter's marriage with the heir-apparent of Portugal 
moved the republican majority m the Chambers to expel from 
France the heads of the houses of Orleans and of Bonaparte, 
with their eldest sons. The names of all the princes on the army 
list were erased from it, the decree being executed with un- 
seemly ostentation by General Boulanger, who had owed early 
promotion to the protection of the due d’Aumale, and on tjmt 
prince protesting he was exiled too Meanwhile General Bou- 
langer took advantage of Gravy’s unpopularity to make himself 
a popular hero, and at the review, held yearly on the 14th of 
July, the anniversary of the fall of the Bastille, his acclamation 
by the Parisian mob showed that he was taking an unexpected 
place m the imagination of the people. He continued to work 
with the Radicals, so when they turned out M de Frcycinet in 
December 1886, one of their group, M. Goblet, a lawyer from 
Amiens, formed a ministry, and retained Boulanger as minister of 
war M Qemenceau, however, withdrew his support from the 
general, who was nevertheless loudly patronized by the violemt 
radical press. His bold attitude towards Germany in connexion 
with the arrest on the German frontier of a French official named 
Schnaebele so roused the enthusiasm of the public, that M Goblet 
was not sorry to resign in May 1887 m order to get nd of his too 
popular coUeaguei 
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Fenrand; but the popular prem and the peopit 
damoured fbr the hero #ho ms said to have tanorimd mnoe 
Bismatbk^ and they encouraged him to play the ^art of a 
plebiscitary ^di<!lam. There were grave reasons lot public dis> , 
content. Farlfament in 1887 was more than nimily sterile in 
legislation, and in the autumn seadon it had to attend to<a scandal 
which had long been nkmoured. The son-mdaw of Or6vy, 1 
Daniel Wilson, a prominent deputy n^ho had been an und^ 
secretary of state, was accused of trafficking the decoration of the 
Legion 0! Honour, and of usmg the Elys^, the president’s oiteinl 
residence, where he lived, as an agency for his <orrupt procUces 
The evidence against him was so clear that hts colleagues m the 
Chamber put tne government into a minority in order to pre- 
cipitate a presidential crisis, and on Gr^y refusing to accept this 
hint, a long array of pohtiCians, representing all the republican 
groups, deClmed his invitation to aid him in forming a new 
ministry, all being bent On fotcmg his resignation Had General 
Boulanger been a man of resolute courage he might at this crisis 
have made a coup d*iidt, for his popularity in the street and in the 
army increased as the Republic sank deeper into scandal and 
anarchy. At last, when Pans was on the brink of revolution, 
Gr6vy was prevailed on to resign The candidates for his succes- 
sion to the presidency were two ex-prime ministers, MM. Ferry 
and de Freycinct, and Floquet, a barrister, who had been cem*- 
spicuous in the National Assembly for his sympathy with the Com- 
mune The Monarchists had no candidate ready, and resolved 
to vote for Ferry, because they believed that if he were elected 
his unpopularity with the democracy would cause an insurrection 1 
in Pans and the downfall of the Republic. MM de PVeycinct | 
and Floquet each looked for the support of the Radicals, and each 
had made a secret compact, m the event of his election, to restore | 
General BoUlanger to the war office. But M CWmenccau, feanng | 
the election of Jules Ferry, advised his followers to vote for an | 
** outsider,” and after some manoeuvring the congress elected by a 
large majority Sadi Carnot. 

The new president, though the nominee of chance, was an 
excellent choice. The grandson of Lazato Carnot, the “ organizer 
M. Cmraot Victory ” of the Convention, he was also a man of 
prtaMM unsulUed probity The tradition of his family name, 
9 ttb 9 only less glorious than that of Bonaparte mthe annals 
^ 887 ^^* of the Revolution, was welcome to France, almost 
* ready to throw herself into the arms of a soldier of 
fortune, while his blameless repute reconciled some of those 
whose opposition to the Republic had been quickened by the 
mean vices of Gr^^vy- But the name and character of Carnot 
would have been powerless to check the Boulangist movement 
without the incomjietency of its leader, who was getting the 
democracy at his back without knowing how to utilize it The 
new president’s first prime minister was M. Tirard, a senator who 
had held office in six of Grdvy's ministries, and he formed a 
cabinet of politicians as colourless as himself^ The early months 
of 1888 were occupied with the trial of Wilson, who was sentenced 
to two years* imprisonment for fraud, and with the conflicts 
of the government with General Boulanger, who was deprived 
of his command for coming to Pans without leaver Wilson 
appealed against his sentence, and General Boulanger was 
elected deputy fbr the department of the Aisne by an enormous 
majority.^ It so happened that the day after his election a 
presidential decree was signed on the advice of the minister of 
war removing General Boulanger from the army, and the court 1 
of appeal quashed Wilson’s conviction. Public feeling was 
profoundly riioved by the coincidence of the release of the 
relative of the ex'^president by the jUcIgeB of the Republic on 
the saihe day that its ministers expelled from the army the 
popular hero of umvental suffrage^ 

As General Boulangbr had been invented by the Radicals 
it was thought that a Radical cabinet might be a remedy to 
kiope with hun, so Floquet Isecame prescient of 'the council 


in Aprs 16881 W. de Freyobtet taking ^tbs poctlbllo of war^ 
4 liich he retamOd ^through many ministries^ M. FUbquet’a chief 
achievement woe a duel with General Bonlai^er, - . 
m which, though ah elder^civiliah, he wounded him. 

Nothing, however, chek^d the populariw bf the militarypditi* 
cian, OM though he was a failure as a speaker m the Chaoatdber, 
sev^ departments retlivned him as their deputy by great 
majointies. The Bonapartista ^faad joined him, and while in hb 
manifestos he desenbed himiself os the defender of the Republic, 
the moss of the Monarchists, withdheconscnt of thecomtede Pans, 
entered the Boulangist canm, to the dismay both of oid*iashiOQedl 
Royalists and of many Orleanists, who resented bs rOcIcnt 
treatment of the due d’Aumale. The centenary of the taking 
of the Bastille was to be celebrated m Pans by an international 
exhibition, and it appeared likely that it would be inaugurated 
iyy Gener^ Bouhmger, so irresistible seemed his popularity4 
In January 1889 he was elected member for the metropolitan 
department of the Seme with a quarter of a milhon votes, and 
by a majority of eighty thousand over the candidate of the 
government. Had he marched on the Elys^ the mght of his 
election, nothing could have saved the parhanicntary Republic ; 
but again he let his chance go by. The government m alarm 
proposed the restoration of scruim d'arrondtssement as the 
electoral system for scrutm de Itste, The change was rapidly 
enacted by the two Chambers, and was a significant commentary 
on the respective advantages of the two systems. M Tirard was 
again called to form a ministry, and he selected as minister o£ 
the interior M. Constans, originally a professor at Toulouse, who 
had already proved himself a skilful manipulator of elections when 
he held the same office m i88i. He was therefore given the 
supervision of the machinery of centralization with which it 
was supposed that General Boulanger would have to be fought 
at the general election. That incomplete hero, how- ^ 

ever, saved all further trouble by flying the country ^ 

when he heard that his arrest was imminent. The 
government, in order to prevent any plebiscitary manifestation 
m his favour, passed a kw forbidding a candidate to present 
himself for a parhamentaiy election m more than one con- 
stituency ; It also arraigned the general on the charge of treason 
before the Senate sitting as a high court, and he was sentenced 
in his absence to perpetual impnsonmerlt. Such measures 
were needless. The flight of General Boulanger was the death 
of Boulangism. He alone had saved the Republic which had 
done nothing to save itself. Its government had, on the contrary, 
displayed throughout the crisis an anarchic feebleness and 
mcoherency which would have speeded its end had the leader 
of the plebiscitary movement possessed sagacity or even common 
courage 

The elections of i88q showed how completely the reactionaries 
had compromised their cause in the Boukngibt failure. Instead 
of 45 % of the votes polled as m 1885, they obtained only ai %, 
and the comte dc Pans, the pretender of constitutional monarchy, 
was uretnevobly prejudiced by his alliance with the military 
adventurer who had outraged the princes of his house. A 
penod of calm succeeded the storm of Boulangism, and for the 
first time under the Third Republic parliament set to work to 
produce legislation useful for the state, without rousing party 
passion, as in its other period of activity when the Ferry cducar 
tion laws were passed. Before the elections of 1889 the reform 
of the army was undertaken, the general term of active com- 
pulsory service was made three years, whole certain cIosm 
hitherto dispensed from serving, including ecclesiastical semin- 
ansts and lay professors, had henceforth to undergo a year’s 
military training. The new parliameht turned its attention to 
social and kbour questions, as the only clouds on the political 
horizon were the serious stnkes m the manufacturing distriota, 
which displayed the growing political organization of the socialist 
party. Otherwise nothing disturbed the calm of the country. 
The young due d’Qrl&ms vainly tried to ruiSe it by breakup 
his exale m order to daim his atizen’s right to perform hia 
milttazy service. The cabinet was reairranged in March 1890, M. 
de Freycinet becoming prune mmkter for the fourth time, and 
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ret»it 4 ^< the portfolio of vrar. AH seemed to pomt to the eoor 
eolidv^n of the Repubbc^ and even. the Church made signals 
of recpncihation. Oirdinal Lav^gesiOi >a patriotic missionary 
hnd statesman^ entertained the '(^cees of the fleet at Algiers^ 
and prcmosed the toast of the Republic to the tune of the 
** Marseillaise played by his blancs. The royalbt Catholics 
protested^ but it was soon intimated that the archbishop of 
Algiers’ demonstration was approved at Rome. The year X89X 
was one of the few m the iinnals of the Repubbe which pass^ 
witihbut a change of ministry^ but the agitations of 1893 were to 
counterbalanoe the repose of the two preceding years. 

The first crisis arose out of the peacemaking policy of the 
Pope. Following up his intimation to the archbishop of Algiers^ 
Leo Xlll. published m February 1892 an encyclical, 
French Catholics accept the Repubbe as the 
iSpJi ' firmly established form of government The papal 
injunction produced a new political group called the 
** Ralhbs/’ the majority of its members being Monarchists who 
rallied to the Republic m obedience to the Vatican. The most 
conspicuous among them was Comte Albert de Mun, an eloquent 
exponent m the Chamber of legitimism and Christian socialism 
The extreme Left mistrusted the adhesion of the new converts to 
^he Republic, and ecclesiastical questions were the constant 
subjects of acrimonious debates m parliament. In the course 
of one of them M. de Freycinet found himself in a minority He 
ceased to be prime mmistcr, bemg succeeded by M. Loubet, a 
lawyer from Montblimar, who had previously held office for 
three months in the first Tirard cabinet; but M. de Freycinet 
continued to hold his portfolio of war. The confusion of the 
republican groups kept pace with the disarray of the reactionaries, 
and outside parliament the frequency of anarchist outrages did 
not increase public confidence The only figure m the Republic 
which grew in prestige was that of M. Carnot, who in his frequent 
residential tours dignified his office, though his modesty made 
im unduly efface his own personahty. 

When the autumn session of 1892 began all other questions 
were overwhelmed by the bursting of the Panama scandal 
The company associated for the piercing of the Isthmus 
PMttumm Panama, undertaken by M, de Lesseps, the maker 
scsMTal. of the Suez Canal, had become insolvent some years 
before. Fifty millions sterling subscribed by the 
thrift of France had disappeared, but the rumours involving 
political personages m the disaster were so confidently asserted 
to be reactionary libels, that a mmister of tlie Republic, after- 
wards sent to penal servitude for corruption, obtained damages 
for the publication of one of them. It was known that M de 
Lesseps was to be tried for misappropriating the money sub- 
scribed , but considering the vast sums lost by the public, little 
interest was taken m the matter till it was suddenly stirred by 
the dramatic suicide of a well-known Jewish financier closely 
connected with republican politicians, ffiiven to death, it was 
said, by menaces of blackmail Then succeeded a period of 
terror m political circles. Every one who had a grudge against 
an enemy found vent for it m the press, and the people of Paris 
lived m an atmosphere of delation. Unhappily it was true 
that ministers and members of parliament had been subsidized 
by the Panama company. Ploquet, the president of the Chamber, 
^avowed that when pnme minister he had laid hands on £12,000 
of the company’s funds for party purposes, and his justification 
of tlie act th ew a light on the code of public morality of the 
parliamentary Republic. Other politicians were more seriously 
-implicated on the charge of having accepted subsidies for their 
private purposes, and emotion reached its height when the cabinet 
ordered the prosecution of two of its members for corrupt traffic 
of their offices. These two ministers were afterwards discharged, 
and they seem to have been accused with recklessness , but thenr 
prosecution by their own colleagues proved that the statesmen 
^f the Republic believed that their high political circles were 
sapped with corruption. Finely, only twelve senators and 
deputies were committed for tnau, and the only one convicted 
was a mimster of M. de Freyemet’s third cabinet, who pleaded 
guilty to receiving large bribes from the Panama company. The 
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pnUic vegiarded the convicted politician as e acapegoal;, beiievtng 
tliit itere were numerous delinquents in parliament, more guiloir 
than he, who bad not even been prosecuted, this feeling was 
aggravated by the sentenoe passed, but afterwards remitted^ on 
the aged H de Lesseps^ who had involved French people hi 
misfortune only because he too sanguinely desired to repeat the 
tnumph he had achieved for France by his great work m ^gypt. 

Within the nation the moral result of the Panama affair was 
a general feehng that politics had become under the Republic 
a profession unworthy of honest citizens. The sentiment evoked 
by the scandal was one of sceptical lassitude rather than of 
iikignation The reactionaries had crowned tiieir record of 
political incompetence. At a crisis which gave legitimate oppor- 
tunity to a respectable and patriotic Opposition they showed 
that the country had nothing to expect from them but incoherent 
and exaggerated invective. If the scandal had come to light 
m the time of General Boulanger the parliamentary Republic 
would not have survived it As it was, the sordid story did little 
more tlian produce several changes of ministry. M Loubet 
resigned the premiership m December 1892 to M. Ribot, a former 
functionary of the Empire, whose ministry hved for three stormy 
weeks. On the first day of 1893 Ribot formed his second 
cabinet, which survived till the end of March, when he was suc- 
ceeded by his mimster of education, M. Charles Dupuy, an ex- 
professor who had never held office till four months previously. 
M Dupuy, having taken the portfolio of the interior, supervised 
the general election of 1893, which took place amid the profound 
indifference of the population, except in certain localities where 
personal antagonisms excited violence An intelligent Opposi- 
tion would have roused the country at the polls against the regime 
compromised by the Panama affair. Nothing of the sort occurred, 
and the electorate preferred the doubtful probity of their re- 
publican representatives to the certain incompetence of the 
reactionaries. The adversaries of the Republic polled only 16 % 
of the votes recorded, and the chief feature of the election was 
the increased return of socialist and radical-socialist deputies. 
When parliament met it turned out the Dupuy ministry, and 
M Casimir-P6ner quitted the presidency of the Chamber to 
take his place The new pnme mmister was the bearer of an 
eminent name, being the grandson of the statesman of 1831, 
and the great-grandson of the owner of Vizille, where the estates 
of Dauphin6 met in 1788, as a prelude to the assembling of the 
states-gcneral the next year. His acceptance of office aroused 
additional mterest because he was a minister possessed of in- 
dependent wealth, and therefore a rare example of a French 
politician free from the imputation of making a living out of 
politics. Neither his repute nor his qualities gave long life to his 
ministry, which fell m four months, and M Dupuy was sent for 
again to form a cabinet m May 1894. 

Before the second Dupuy mmistry had been in office a month 
President Carnot died by tlie knife of an anarchist at Lyons. 
He was perhaps the most estimable politician of 
Third Republic. Although the standard of politicaUioa 0/ 
life was not elevated under his presidency, he at all Pntideat 
events set a good personal example, and to have filled ^*"*®^* 
unscathed the most conspicuous position m the land during a 
period unprecedented for the scurrility of libels on public men 
was a testimony to his blameless character. As the term of his 
septennate was near, parliament was not unprepared for a presi- 
dential election, and M. Casimir-P6ner, who had been spoken 
of as his possible successor, was elected by the Congress cmuimit* 
which met at Versailles on the 27th of June 1894, three pvwtr 
days after Carnot’s assassination. The election of pivt/tfM6 
one who bore respectably a name not less distinguished 
in history than that of Carnot seemed to ensure iffiat the Republic 
would reach the end of the century under the headship of a 
president of exceptional {irestige. But instead of remaining chief 
of the state for seven years, in less than seven months M, Casimir- 
P6ner astonished France and Europe by his resignation. Scuml- 
ously defamed by the socialist press, the new president found 
that the Republicans m the Chamber were not disposed to defend 
him m his high office ; so, on the xsVh of January 1895J1 he seized 
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tbd dCcasioA df thci mtiieito^nt of Hhe Pu|>Uy rntnistiry td iM}<ke8s 
a mestfaga to the two houses inthmting his resignation of the 
presidenoy> whiclh> he said, was ekidowed with too many responsi- 
bilities and not sufficient powers. 

this time the Chambers were unprepared for a presidential 
vacancy, and to fill it m forty-eight hours was necessarily a 
piiix matter of haphazard. The choice of the congress fell 
Patin on Filix Faure, a merchant of Havre, who, though 
pfMtmu mmister of marine m the retiring cabinet, was one of 
isaa, ^ least-known politicians who nad held office. The 
selection was a good one, and introduced to the presidency a 
type of politician unfortunately rate under the Third Republic— 
a successful man of business F^lix Faure had a fine presence 
and polished manners, and having rben from a humble origm 
he displayed in his person the fact that avilization descends 
to a lower social level in France than elsewhere. Although he 
was in a sense a man of the people the Radicals and Socialists 
in the Chambers had voted against him. Their candidate, like 
almost all democratic leaders in trance, had never worked with 
his hands — M. Bnsson, the son of an attorney at Bourges, a 
member of the Parisian bar, and perpetual candidate for the 
presidency. Nevertheless the Left tried to take possession of 
President Faure. IIis first ministry, composed of moderate 
republicans and presided over by M. Ribot, lasted until the 
autumn session of 1895, ^hen it was turned out and a radical 
cabinet was formed by M L6on Bourgeois, an ex-functionary, 
who when a prefect had been suspected of reactionaiy tendencies. 

The Bourgeois cabmet of 1895 was remarkable as the first 
minihtry formed since 1877 which did not contain a single 
member of the outgoing cabmet It was said to be exclusively 
radical m its composition, and thus to indicate that the days of 
“ republican concentration were over, and that the Republic, 
being firmly established, an era of party government on the 
English model had arrived The new ministry, however, on 
analysis did not differ m character from any of its predecessors 
Seven of its members were old office-holders of the ordinary 
“ ministrable ” type The most conspicuous was M Cavaignac, 
the son of the general who had opposed Louis Bonaparte in 1848, 
and the grandson of J. B Cavaignac, the rcgicidc member of the 
Convention Like Carnot and C^imir-P6ner, he was, therefore, 
one of those rare politicians of the Republic who possessed some 
hereditary tradition. An ambitious man, he was now classed 
as a Radical on the strength of his advocacy of the income-tax, 
the principle of which has never been popular in France, as lieing 
adverse to the secretive habits of thrift cultivated by the people, 
which are a great source of the national wealth The radicalism 
of the rest of the ministry was not more alarming in character, 
and Its tenure of office was without legislative result Its fall, how- 
ever, occasioned the only constitutionally interesting ministerial 
crisis of the twenty-four which had taken place since Gr^vy^s 
election to the presidency sixteen years before The Senate, 
dislikmg the fiscal policy of the government, refused to vote 
supply m spite of the support which the Chamber gave to the 
ministry. The collision between the two houses did not produce 
the revolutionary nsing which the Radicals predicted, and the 
Senate actually forced the Bourgeois cabinet to resign amid 
profound popular indifference. 

The new pnme minister was M Moline, who began his long 
political career as a member of the Commune in 1871, but was so 
little compromised in the insurrection that Jules Simon gave 
him an under-secrctaryship m his mimstry of 1876. After that 
he was once a cabmet mmister, and was for a year president of 
the Chamber He was chiefly known as a protectionist , but it 
was as loader of the Progressists, as the Opportunists now called 
themselves, that he formed his cabinet m April 1896, which was 
announced as a moderate ministry opposed to the policy of the 
Radicals. It is true that it made no attempt to tax incomes, but 
otherwise its achievements did not differ from those of other 
ministries, radical or concentration, except m its long survival. 
It lasted for over two yea^, and lived as long as second 
Ferry cabinet. Its existence was prolonged by certain incidents 
, of t][ie Franco-Russian alliance» The vunt of the Tsar to Pans 


jin October being the first official visit paid by a Euro- 
pean sovereign to the Republic, helped the government over the 
critical period at which ministries usually succumbea, 
and it was further strengthened m parliament by the SSSSl 
mvitation to the president of the Republic to return 
the imperial visit at St Petersburg m 1897, The 
Chamber came to its normal term that autumn ; but a law had 
been passed fixing May as the month for general elections, and 
the ministry was allowed to retain office till the dissolution at 
Easter 1898. 

The long duration of the Moline government was said to I>e 
a further sign of the amval of an era of party government with 
Its essential accompaniment, ministerial stability But m the 
country there was no corresponding sign that the electorate 
was being organized into two parties of Progressists and Radicals , 
while m the Chamber it was ominously observed that persistent 
opposition to the moderate ministry came from nominal sup- 
porters of its views, who were dismayed at one small band of 
fellow-pohtinans monopolizing office for two years. The last 
election of the century was therefore fought on a c onfused issue, 
the most tangible results being the further reduction of the 
Monarchists, who secured only 12 % of the total poll, and the 
advance of the Socialists, who obtamed nearly 20 % of the votes 
recorded. The Radicals returned were less numerous than the 
Moderates, but with the aid of the Socialists they nearly balanced 
them. A new group entitled Nationalist made its apjiearance, 
supported by a mihceilaneoub electorate representing the mal- 
content clement m the nation of all political shades from mon- 
archist to revolutionary socialist The Chamber, so composed, 
was as incoherent as either of its predecessors It refused to re- 
elect the radical leader M. Brisson as its president, and then 
refused its confidence to the moderate leader M M6line M. 
Bnsson, the rejected of the Chamber, was sent for to form a 
mmistry, on the 28th of June 1898, which survived till the adjourn- 
ment, only to be turned out when the autumn session be^an M 
Charles Dupuy thus became prime minister for the third time with 
a cabmet of the old concentration pattern, and for the third 
time m less tlian five years under his premiership the Presidency 
of the Republic became vacant. F 61 ix Faure had increased in 
pomposity rather tlian m popularity His contact with European 
sovereigns seems to have made him over- conscious of 
his supenor rank, and he cultivated habits which death ot 
austere republicans make believe to be the mono- Preaideat 
poly of frivolous courts The regular domesticity 
of middle-class life may not be disturbed with impunity when 
age is advancing, and Klix Faure died with tragic unexpected- 
ness on the i6th of February 1899. The loys of his high office 
were so dear to him that nothing but death would have induced 
him to lay it down before the term of his septennate There was 
therefore no candidate in waiting for the vacancy , and as Pans 
was m an agitated mood the majority in the Congress elected 
M Loubet president of the Republic, because he happened to hold 
the second place of dignity m the state, the presidency ^ 
of the Senate, and was, moreover, a politician who had ^gldaau 
the confidence of the republican groups as an adversary 
of plebiscitary pretensions His only competitor was M M 4 Une, 
whose ambitions were not realized, in spite of the alliance of his 
Progressist supporters with the Monarchists and Nationalists 
The Dupuy ministry lasted till June 1899, when a new cabinet 
was formed by M Waldeck-Rousscau, who, having held office 
under Gamlietta and Jules Ferry, liad relinquished politics for 
the bar, of which he had become a distinguished leader Though 
a moderate republican, he was the first pnme minister to give 
jportfohos to socialist politicians This was the distinguishing 
feature of the last cabmet of the century — the thirty-seventh 
which lud taken office m the twenty-six years which had elapsed 
since the resignation of Tluers in 1873 
It IS now necessary to go back a fe»v jrears in order to refer 
to a matter which, though not political m its origin, in its de- 
velopment filled the whole political atmosphere of France m the 
closing period of the 19th century. Soon after the failure of the 
Boulangist movement a journal was founded at Fans qalled the 
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Ltbr$ Parole* Its editor^ pruxnont^ was known as ilie atiib6r I 
of La France jutve, a violent anti-Scinitic work^ written to de- 
nounce the influence exercised by Jewish finanders in 
^VmMe politics of the Third Republic. It may be said to 
iuov0iu0at* have started the aUti-Seinitic inovcment in France^ 
where hostility to the Jews had not the pretext 
existing in those lands vwch contain a laiw Jewish population 
exercising local nvalry with the natives of the soil, or spoiling 
> them with usury. That State of things existed in Algeria^ where 
tlie indigenous Jews were made French citi/cns during the 
Franco-Prussian War to secure their support against the Arabs 
m rel^ellion. But political anti-Semitism was introduced into 
Algeria only as an offshoot of the movement in continental 
France, whore the great majority of the Jewish community were 
of tho same social class as the politicians of the Republic. 
Primarily directed against the Jewish financiers, the movement 
was originally looked upon as a branch of the anti-capitabst 
propaganda of the Socialists, Thus the Lthre Parole joined with 
the revolutionary press in attacking the repressive legislation 
provoked by the dynamite outrages of the anarchists, clerical 
reactionaries who supported it liemg as scumlously abused by 
the anti-Semitic organ as its republican authors. The Panama 
affair, in the exposure of which the Libre Parole took a prominent 
part soon after its foundation, was also a bond between anti- 
Semites and Socialists, to whom, however, the Monarchists, 
always incapable of acting alone, united their forces. The 
implication of certain Jewish financiers with republican politicians 
in the Panama scandal aided the anti-Semites m their special 
propaganda, of which a mam thesis was that the government of 
the Third Republic had been organired by its venal politicians for 
tlie benefit of Jewish immigrants from Germany, who had thus 
enriched themselves at the expense of the labonous and un- 
suspecting French ptipulalion. The Ttbre Parole, which had 
become a popular organ with reactionaries and with malcontents 
of dll classes, enlisted the support of the Catholics by attributing 
the anti-rcligious policy of the Republic to the influence of the 
Tews, skilfully reviving bitter memories of the enaction of the 
Ferry decrees, when sometimes the lai( ization of schools or the 
expulsion of monks and nuns had been earned out by a Jewish 
funciionanr. Thus religious sentiment and race prejudice were 
introduced into a movement which was at first directed against 
capital , and the campaign was conducted with the wcaptms of 
scurrility and defamation which had made an unlicensed press 
under the Third Republic a demoralizing national evil. 

An adroit feature of the anli-Scmitic campaign was an appeal 
to national patriotism to rid the army of Jewish influence Tho 
It was said, not content with directing the 
M/ioflo/ financial, and thereby the general policy of the Re- 
captain public, had designs on the French army, in which they 
wished to act as secret agents of their German 
kindred. In October 1804 the Libre Parole announced that a 
Jewish officer of artillery attached to the general staff, Captain 
Alfred Dreyfus, had been arrested on the charge of supplying 
a government of the 'friplc Alliance with French military secrets 
Iried by court-martial, he was sentenced to military degradation 
and to detention for life m a fortress. He was publicly degraded 
at Pans m January i8gs, a few davs before Casimir-P^ncr 
resigned the presidency of the Reiyubhc, and was transported 
to the lie du Diable on the coast of French Guiana. ILs con- 
viction, on the charge of having betrayed to a foreign power 
documents relating to the national defence, was based on the 
alleged identity of his handwriting with that of an intercepted 
covering -letter, which contained a list of the papers treason- 
ably communicated. The possibility of his innocence was not 
raised outside the circle of his friends ; the Socialists, who sub- 
sequently defended him, e\cn complained that common soldiers 
were shot for offences less than that for which this richly con- 
nected officer had been onjy transported. The secrecy of his 
trial did not shock public sentiment in France, where at that time 
all civilians chai]ged with enme were interrogated by a judge in 
pfiN ate, and whexe all accused persons are presumed guilty 
until proved innocent. In a land subject to mvarion there wi^ 


htsk dfeposStSon^ 'to* eritidse <!ho dteMdtt 00 a mUitaty ttibntul 
acting m the dtfftooe d the nation eveti thahuhbm'nwld have 
been m the case ef a^dbUbtfiil judgment pamed in a civil eouxt 
The country was practically unanimous thUt Captcifai DreVfoe 
had got hie deserts. A few; indeed, suggested that had he not 
been a Jew he would neve# have been accused ; but the greater 
number replied that an ordinary French traitor of Gentile birth 
would have been forgotten from the moment of his condemnation. 
The pertinacity with which Some of his co-rohgiomstS set to 
work to show that he had been irregularly condemned seemed to 
justify the latter proposition. ^ But it was not a Jew who brought 
about the revival of the affair. Colonel Picquart, an officer Of 
great promise, became head of the intelligence department at the 
war office, and m 1896 informed the minister of his suspicion 
that the letter on which Dreyfus had been condemned was 
written by a certain Major Esterhazy. The military authorities, 
not wishing to have the case reopened, sent Colonel Picquart 
on foreign service, and put in his place Gilonel Henry. The all- 
seeing press published various versions of the incident, and the 
anti-^mitic journals denounced them as proofs of a Jewish 
conspiracy against the French army. 

At the end of 1897 M. Scheurer-Kestner, an Alsatian devoted 
to France and a republican senator, tried to persuade his political 
friends to reopen the Case ; but M M 61 mc, the prime 
minister, declared in the name of the Republic that the Mn/taai ' 
Dreyfus affair no longer existed. The fact that the 
senator who championed Dreyfus was a Protestant 
enc oufaged the clerical press m its already marked tendency to 
utilize anti-Scmitism as a weapon of ecclesiastical warfare. 
But the religious side-issues of the question would have had 
little importance had not the army been involved m the con- 
troversy, which had become so keen that all the population, 
outside that large section of it indifferent to all pulilic questions, 
was divided into ** Dreyfusards '' and “ anti-Dreyfusards.” 
The strong position of the latter was due to their assuming the 
position of defenders of the army, which, at an ejioch when 
neither the legislature nor the government inspired respect, and 
the Church Was the object of polemic, was the only institution m 
France to unite the nation by appealing to its martial and 
patriotic instincts. That is the explanation of the enthusiasm 
of the public for generals and other officers by whom the trial 
of Dreyfus and subsequent proceedings had been conducted in a 
manner repugnant to those who do not favour the arbitrary ways 
of militaiy dictatorship, which, however, are not unpopular 
m France. The acquitW of Major Esterhazy by a court-martial, 
the conviction of Zola by a civil tribunal for a violent criticism 
of the military authorities, and the imprisonment without trial 
of Colonel Picquart for his efforts to exonerate Dreyfus, wore 
practically approved by the nation This was shown by the 
result of the general elections m May 1898. The clerical reaction- 
aries were almost swept out of the Chamber, but the overwhelm- 
ing republican majority was practically united in its hostility to 
the defenders of Dreyfu*?, whose only outspoken representatives 
were found m the socialist groups The moderate M6hne 
ministry was succeeded in June 1898 by the radical Brisson 
ministry. But while the new prime minister was said to be 
personally disposed to revise the sentence on Dreyfus, his civilian 
minister of war, M. Cavaignac, was as hostile to revision as any 
of his military predecessors — General Mercier, under whom the 
trial took place, General Zurlmden, and General Billot, a re- 
publican soldier devoted to the parliamentary regime. 

The radical minister of war in July 1898 laid before the 
Chamber certain new proofs of the guilt of Dreyfus, in a speech 
so convincing that the house ordered it to be placarded 
m all the communes of France. The next month 
Colonel Henry, the chief of the intelligence department, 
confessed to having forged those new proofs, and then 
committed suicide. M. Cavaignac thereii^n resigned office, 
but declared that the crime of Henry did not prove the innocence 
of Dreyfus. Many, however, who had hitherto accepted the 
judgment of #894, reflected that the offence 6^ a guilty ma^i did 
not need new crime for its proof. It iTas fiinDicr remarked iShkt 
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lSk6 ioTfffsry ImuI been oGunmitted 1:^ the intitimie colfawgvte ef 
the officers of the general staffs who hid aealouily fwotectcxl 
Esterhaay, the suspected autb^ of the document on which 
Dreyfus had been convicted. An uneasy misgiving became 
widespread ; but partisan spirit was too excited for it to cause 
a general revulsion of feelmg. Some journalists and politicians 
of the extreme Left had adopted the defence of Dreyfus as an 
anticlerical movement in response to the mtemperate partisan- 
ship of the Catholic press on the other side. Other members of 
the socialist groups, not content with criticizing the conduct of 
the military authorities in the Dreyfus affair, opened a general 
attack on the French army, — an unpopular policy which allowed 
the anti-Dreyfusards to utilize the old revolutionary device of 
making the word “ patriotism ” a party cry. The defamation 
and rancour with which the press on both sides dooded the land 
obscured the point at issue. However, the Brisson ministry 
just before its udl remitted the Dreyfus judgment to the criminal 
division of the cour de cassation-*- the supreme court of revision 
in France. M. Dupuy formed a new cabinet m NcArember 1898, 
and made M. de Freycinet minister of war, but that adroit 
office-holder, though a civilian and a Protestant, did not favour 
the anti-military and anti-clencal dchmders of Dreyfus. The 
refusal of the Senate, the stronghold of the Republic, to re-elect 
M Scheurer-Kestner as its vice-president, showed that the 
opportunist minister of war understood the feeling of parliament, 
which was soon displayed by an extraordinary proceeding 
The divisional judges, to whom the case was remitted, showed 
signs that their decision would be m favour of a new trial of 
Dreyfus The republican legislature, therefore, disregarding 
the principle of the separation of the powers, which is the bsisis 
of constitutional government, look the arbitrary^ step of interfer- 
ing with the judicial authority It actually passed a law with- 
d' awing the partly-heard cause from the criminal chamlier of the 
cour de cassation, and transferring it to the full court of three 
divisions, in the hope tliat a majority of judges would thus be 
found to decide against the revision of the sentcnc e on Dreyfus 
This flagrant confusion of the legislative with the judicial 
power displayed once more the incompetence of the French 
rightly to use parliamentary institutions , but it left the nation 
indifferent It was during the passage of the bill that the 
president of the Republic suddenly died P 61 ix Faure was said 
to be hostile to the defenders of Dreyfus and disposed to utilize 
the popular enthusiasm for the army as a means of making the 
presidential office indejiendent of parliament The Chamliers, 
therefore, in spite of their anti-Dreyfusard bias, were determined 
not to relinquish any of their constitutional! prerogative. The 
military and plebiscitary parties were now fomenting the pubhc 
discontent by noisy demonstrations The president of the Senate, 
M Lou bet, as has been mentioned, was known to have no 
sympathy with this agitation, so he was elected president of 
the Republic by a large majority at the congress held at Versailles 
on 18th February 1899. The new president, who was unknown 
to the public, though he had once been prime minister for nine 
months, was respected in political circles , but his elevation to 
the first office of the State made him the object of that defama- 
tion which had become the chief characteristic of the partisan 
press under the Third Republic. He was recklessly accused of 
having been an accomplice of the Panama frauds, by screening 
certain guilty politicians when he was prime minister in 1892, 
and because he was not opposed to the revision of the Dreyfus 
sentence he was wantonly charged with lieing bought with 
Jewish money. Meanwhile the united divisions of the cour de 
cassation were, in spite of the mtimidation of the legislature, 
reviewing the case with an independence worthy of praise m an 
dl-paid magistracy which owed its promotion to political influence 
Instead of justifying the suggestive interference of parliament 
it revised the jud^ent of the court-martial, and ordered Dreyfus 
to be re-tried by a military tribunal at Rennes The Dupuy 
ministry, which had wished to prevent this decision, resigned, 
and M Waldeck-Rousseau formed a heterogeneous cabinet m 
which Socialists, who for the first time took office, had for their 
colkfigue as mimster of war General de GaUifiet, whose chief 


polilical fame had been won as the executioner of the Commu- 
nards after the insurrection of i87Xt Dreylue ifvas bmught back 
from the Devil’s island, and in Augnst 1899 was put 
upon his trial a second time. His old accusers, led ? 1 J 2 ^ 
by General Mcrcicr, the minister of war of 1894, 
redoubled their efforts to prove his ginlti and were 
permitted by the officers composing the court a wide license 
according to English ideas ^ criminal jurisprudence. The 
published evidence did not, however, seem to connect Dreyfus 
with the charges brought against him Nevertheless the court, 
by a majority of five to two, ffiund him guilty, and with illogical 
inconsequence added that there were in his treason extenuating 
circumstances. lie was sentenced to ten years’ detention, and 
while It was being discussed whether the term he had already 
served would count as part of hib penalty, the ministry completed 
the mconsequency of the situation by advising the president of 
the Republic to pardon the prisoner The result of the second 
trial satisfied neither the partisans of the accused, who desired 
his rehabilitation, some of them reproaching him for accepting 
a pardon, nor his adversaries, whose vmdi( tiveness was unsated 
by the penalty he had already suffered. But the great mass of 
the French people, who are always ready to treat a pubhc 
question with mdiffercncc, were glad to be rid of a controversy 
which had for years infected the national life. 

The Dreyfus affair was severely judged by foreign critics as 
a miscarriage of justice resulting from race-prejudice If that 
simple appreciation rightly describes its ongin, it 
liecamc in its development one of those scandals ciisnctcr 
symptomatic of the unhealthy political condition of of the 
ranee, which on a smaller scale had often recurred 
under the Third Republic, and which were made the ^ 
pretext by the malcontents of all parties for gratif>ing their 
animosities lhat m its later stages it was not a ijiiestion of 
race-persecution was seen m the curious phenomenon of journals 
owned or edited by Jews leading the outcry against the Jewish 
officer and his defenders That it was not a mere episode of the 
rivalry between Republicans and Monarchists, or betueeu the 
advocates of parliamcnUnsm and of military autocracy, was 
evident from the fact that the most formidable opponents of 
Dreyfus, without whose hostility that of the clericals and 
reactionaries would have been ineffective, were republican 
politicians lhat it was not a phase of the anti -capitalist 
movement was shown by the zealous adherence of the socialist 
leaders and journalists to the cause of Dreyfus, indeed, one 
remarkable result of the affair was its diversion of the socialist 
party and press for several years from their normal campaign 
against i)roperty The Dreyfus affair was utilized by the reac- 
tionaries against the Republic, by the clericals against the non- 
( atholics, by the anti-clericals against the Churcli, by the military 
party against the parliamentarians, and by the revolutionary 
socialists against the army. It was also conspicuously utilized 
by*^ rival republican politicians against one another, and the chaos 
of political groups was further confi sed by it. 

An epilogue to the Ilrcyfus affair was the trial for treason before 
the Senate, at the end of 1899, of a number of persons, mostly 
ol>scurc followeis either of M Derouk'de the poet, 
who advocated a plebiscitary republic, or of the due 
d*Orl 4 an«,the pretender of the constitutional monarchy. t899. 

On the day of President Faure’s funeral M D^roulide 
had vainly tried to entice (lencral Roget, a zealous adversary 
of Dreyfus, who was on duty with his troops, to march on the 
Pdys^e in order to evict the newly-elected president of the 
Republic Other demonstrations a^inst M I-oubet ensued, 
the most offensive being a concerted assault upon him on the 
racecourse at Auteuil m June 1899 Tie subsequent resistance 
to tlie police of a band of anti-Semites threatened with arrest, 
who barricaded themselves in a house in the rue Qiabrol, in the 
centre of Paris, and, with the marked approval of the populace, 
sustained a siege for several weeks, indicated that the capital 
was m a condition not far remo\ cd from anarchy M D^roulMe, 
indicted at the assizes of the Seine for his misdemeanour on 
the day of President Faure’s funeral, bad been triumphantly 
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acquitted. It was evident that no jury would convict citizens 
prosecuted for political offences ana the government therefore 
decided to make use of the article of the Law of 1875, which 
allowed the Senate to be constituted a high court for the trial of 
offences endangering the state. A respectable minority of the 
Senate, including M Wallon, the venerable “Father of the 
Constitution ” of 1875, vainly protested that the framers of the 
law intended to invest the upper legislative chamber with 
judicial power only for the trial of grave crimes of high treason, 
and not of petty political disorders which a welT-orgamzcd 
government ought to be able to repress with the ordinary 
machinery of police and justice The outvoted protest was 
justified by the proceedings before the High Court, which, un- 
dignified and disorderly, displayed both the fatuity of the so- 
called conspirators and the feebleness of the government which 
had to cope with them. Tlie trial proved that the plebiscitary 
faction was destitute of its essential factor, a chief to put forward 
for the Wdship of the state, and that it was resolved, if it over- 
turned the parliamentary system, not to accept under any 
conditions the due d’Orldans, the only pretender before the 
public It was shown that royalists and plebiscitary republicans 
alike had utilized as an organization of disorder the anti-Semitic 
jiropaganda which had won favour among the masses as a 
nationalist movement to protect the French from foreign com- 
petition. The evidence adduced before the high court revealed, 
moreover, the curious fact that certain Jewish royalists had given 
to the due d^OrWans large sums of money to found anti-S«nitic 
journals as the surest means of popularizing his cause 
The last year of the 19th century, though uneventful for 
France, was one of political unrest This, however, did not take 
the form of ministerial crises, as, for the fourth time 
partita mi responsible cabinets were introduced in 1873, 
ibadaaa a whole year, from the ist of January to the 31st of 
attba December, elapsed without a change of ministry 
The prime minister, M Waldeck- Rousseau, though 
his domestic policy exasperated a large section of the 
political world, including one half of the Progressive group 
which he had helped to found, displayed qualities of statesman- 
ship always respected m France, but rarely exhibited under the 
Third Republic He had proved himself to be what the hrench 
call un homme de gouvernement — that is to say, an authoritative 
administrator of unimpassioned temperament capable of govern- 
ing with the arbitrary machinery of Napoleonic centralization 
Ills alliance with the extreme Left and the admission into his 
cabinet of socialist deputies, showed that he understood which 
wing of the Chamber it was best to conciliate in order to keep the 
government m his hands for an abnormal term The advent to 
office of Socialists discjuietcd the respectable and prospcious 
commencal classes, which in France take little part in politics, 
though they had small sympathy with the nationalists, who 
were the most violent opponents of the Waldeck-Rousseau 
ministry. The alarm caused by the handing over of important 
departments of the state to socialist politicians arose upon a 
danger which is not always understood beyond the borders of 
France Socialism m France is a movement appealing to the 
revolutionary instincts of the French democracy, advocated iii 
vague terms by the members of rival groups or sects Thus the 
increasing number of socialist deputies in parliament had pro- 
duced no legislative results, and their presence in the cabinet 
was not feared on that account The fear which their office- 
holding inspired was due to the immense administrative patron- 
age which the centralized system confides to each member of 
the government. French mimsters are wont to bestow the places 
at their disposal on their political fnends, so the prospect of 
administrative posts being filled all over the land by revolu- 
tionaries caused some uneasiness. Otherwise the presence of 
Socialists on the ministerial bench seemed to have no other effect 
than that of partially muzzling the socialist groups m the 
Chamber. The opposition to the government was heterogeneous 
It m<jjl|^ed the few Monarchists left in the Chamber, the Nation- 
' resembled the Boulangists of twelve years before, and 

anti-Semitism to the articles of the revisionist 


creed> and a number of republicans, dhiefly of the old Opportunist' 
group, which had renew^ itself under the name of Progressist 
at the time when H. Waldeck-Rousseau was its most important 
member in the Senate* 

The ablest leaders of this Opposition were all malcontent 
Republicans , and this fact seemed to show that if ever any 
forni of monarchy were restored in France, political office would 
probably remain in tlie hands of men who were former ministers 
of the Third Republic Thus the most conspicuous opponents 
of the cabinet were thme ex-prime ministers, MM. M 61 me. 
Charles Dupuy and Ribot Less distinguished republican 
“ mimstrables “ had their normal appetite for office whetted 
in 1900 by the international exhibition at Pans. It brought the 
ministers of the day into unusual prominence, and endowed 
them with large subsidies voted by parliament for official 
entertainments. The exhibition was planned on too ambitious 
a scale to be a financial success It also called forth the just 
regrets of those who deplored the tendency of Parisians under 
the Third Republic to turn their once brilliant city into an 
international casino Its most satisfactory feature was the 
proof it displayed of the' industrial inventiveness and the artistic 
instinct of the French The political importance of the exhibition 
lay in the fact that it determined the majority in tlie Chamber 
not to permit the foreigners attracted by it to the capital to 
witness a ministerial crisis Few strangers of distinction, how- 
ever, came to it, and not one sovereign of the great powers 
visited Pans, but the ministry remained in office, and M. 
Waldeck-Rousseau had uninterrupted opportunity of showing 
his governmental ability Ihe only change in his cabinet took 
place when General dc Galliffet resigned the portfolio of war 
to General Andr^ The army, as represented by its officers, 
had shown symptoms of hostility to the ministry in consequence 
of the pardon of Dreyfus The new minister of war repressed 
such demonstrations with proceedings of the same arbitrary' 
character as those which had called forth criticism in England 
when used m the Dreyfus affair In both cases the high-lianded 
policy was regarded cither with approval or with mdiference by 
the great majority of the French nation, which ever since the 
Revolution has shown that its instincts are in favour of authorita- 
tive government. The emphatic support given by the radical 
groups to the autocratic policy of M Waldeck-Rousseau and hi^ 
ministers was not surpnsmg to those who have studied the 
history of the French democracy It has always had a taste 
for despotism sinre it first became a political power in the days 
of the Jacobins, to whose early protection General Bonaparte 
owed his career On the other hand liberalism has always been 
repugnant to the masses, and the only period in which the 
Lilwals governed the country was under the regime of limited 
suffrage— during the Restoration and the Monarchy of July 
The most important event in France during the last year of 
the century, not from its political result, but from the lessons 
<t taught, was perhaps the Paris municipal election The 
quadrennial renewal of all the municipal councils of France took 
place in May 1900 The municipality of the capital had been 
for many years in the hands of the extreme Radicals and the 
revolutionary Socialists The Parisian electors now sent to the 
Hdtel de Ville a council in which the majority were Nationalists, 
m general sympathy with the anti-Semitic and plebiscitary 
movements The nationalist councillors did not, however, form 
one solid party, but were divided into five or six groups, represent- 
ing every shade of political discontent, from monarchism to 
revisionist-socialism While the electorate of Pans thus pro 
nounced for the revision of the Constitution, the provincial 
elections, as far as they had a political bearing, were favourable 
to the ministry and to the Republic. M Waldeck-Rousseau 
accepted the challenge of the capital, and dealt with its repre- 
sentatives with the arbitrary weapons of centralization which 
the Republic had inherited from the Napoleonic settlement of 
the Revolution. Municipal autonomy is unknown in France, and 
the town council of Paris has to submit to special restrictions on 
Its liberty of action. The prefect of the Seine is always present 
at Its meetings as agent of the government and the minister .of 
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tile interior can veto any of its resolutions^ Tlie Socialists^ whan 
their party ruled the municipaUty^ clamoured in parliament for 
the removal of this atoimstrative control. But now 
® minority they supported the government 
pr 6 vtae§M, m Its anti-autonomic rigours The majority of the 
municipal council authorized its president to invite 
to a banquet, in honour of the mternational e^dubition, 
the provincial mayors and a number of foreign municipal 
magnates, including the lord mayor of London. The ministers 
were not invited, and the prefect of the Seine thereupon informed 
the president of the municipality that he had no right, without 
consultmg the agent of the government, to offer a banquet to the 
provincial mayors , and they, with the deference which French 
officials mstmcUvely show to the central authority, almost all 
refused the invitation 'to the Hotel de Ville. The municipal 
banquet was therefore abandoned, but the government gave 
one in the Tuilenes gardens, at which no fewer than 22,000 mayors 
paid their respects to the chief of the state These events showed 
that, as in the Terror, as at the coup d^eiat of 1851, and as m the 
insurrection of the Commune, the French provinces were never 
disposed to follow the political lead of the capital, whetlicr 
the opinions prevailing there were Jacobin or reactionary 
These incidents displayed the tendency of the French democracy, 
in Pans and m the country alike, to submit to and even to en- 
courage the arbitrary working of administrative centralization 
The elected mayors of the provincial communes, urban and 
rural, quitted thcmselve® like well-drilled functionaries of the 
state, respectful of their hierarchu al superiors, just as in the days 
when they were the nominees of the government, while the 
population of Pans, in spite of its perennial proneness to revolu- 
tion, accepted the rebuff inflicted on its chosen representatives 
without any hostile demonstration The municipal elections 
in Pans afforded fresh proof of the unchanging political ineptitude 
of the reactionaries The dissatisfaction of the great capital 
with the government of the Republic might, m spite of the 
reluctance of the provinces to follow the lead of Pans, have had 
grave results if skilfully organized But the anti-republican 
groups, instead of putting forward men of high ability or reputa- 
tion to take possession of the Hotel de Villc, chose their candidates 
among the same inferior class of professional politicians as the 
Radicals and the Socialists whom they replaced on the municipal 
council 

The beginning of a century of the common era is a purely 
artificial division of time Yet it has often marked a turning- 
point m the history of nations. This was notably the 
MuVt ^ France in 1800, The violent and anarchical 

^poniag phases of the Revolution of 1789 came to an end with 
the i8th century, and the dawn of the 19th was 
coincident with the administrative reconstruction 
of France by Napoleon, on lines which endured with 
little modification till the end of that century, surviving seven 
revolutions of the executive power. The opening years of the 
20th century saw no similar changes m the government of the 
country The Third Republic, which was about to attain an 
age double that reached by any other regime smee the Revolution, 
continued to live on the basis of the Constitution enacted m 
1875, before it was five years old Vet it seems not unlikely that 
historians of the future may take the date 1900 as a landmark 
between two distinct periods m the evolution of the French 
nation. 

With the close of the 19th century the Dreyfus affair came 
practically to an end Whatever the political and moral causes 
Aecvftf agitation which attended it, its practical result 

was to strengthen the Radical and Socialist parties in 
Dreytuu theRepubhc, and to reduce to unprecedented impotence 
mnoir. forces of reaction This was due more to the 

maladroitness of the Reactionaries than to the virtues or the 
presaence of the extreme Left, as the imprisonment of the Jewish 
captam, which agitated and divided the nation, could not have 
been inflicted without the ardent approval of Republicans of 
all shades of opinion. But when the majority at last realized 
that a mistake liad been committed, the Reactionanes, in great 


measure through their own unwi^ policy, got the chief credit 
for it Consequently, as the clericals formed the militaht section 
of the anti-Republiqan parties, and as the Radical-Socialists 
were at that time keener in their hostility to the Church than in 
their zeal for social or economic reform, the issue of the Dreyfus 
affair brought about an anti-clcrical movement, which, though 
initiated and orgamzed by a small mmtinty, met with nothing 
to resist it in the country, the reaction^iry forces being effete 
and the vast majority of the population indifferent The mam 
and absorbing feature therefore of political hie m France in the 
first years of the 20th century was a campaign against the Roman 
Catholic Church, unparalleled in energy since the Revolution 
Its most striking result was the rupture of the Concordat between 
Fiance and the Vatican This act was additionally important 
as bemg the first considerable breach made in the odmimstrativc 
structure reared by Napoleon, which had hitherto survived all 
the vicissitudes of the 19th century Concurrently with this 
the influence of the Socialist party m French policy largely 
increased A pnmaiy pimciple professed hy the Socialists 
throughout Europe ii> pac ificism, and it . dissemination in France 
acted in two very different ways. It cnc ouroged m the French 
people a growth of anti-military spirit, which showed some sign 
of infecting the national army, and it impelled the government 
of the Republic to be zealous in cultivating friendly relations 
with other powers The result of the latter phase of pacificism 
was that France, under the Radical-Socialist administrations 
of the early years of the 20th century, enjoyed a measure of 
international prestige of that supeiffcial kind which is expressed 
by tlie state visits of crowned heads to the chief of the executive 
power, greater tlian at any period since the Second Empire 

Ihe voting of tlie law which separated the Church from the 
state will probably mark a capital date m French history , so, 
as the ecclesiastical policy of successive ministries 
filled almost entirely the interior chronicles of France 
for the first five years of the new century, it will be 
convenient to set forth in order the events which during that 
period led up to the passing of the Separation Act. 

The French legislature during the first, session of the 20th 
century was chiefly occupied with the passing of the Associations 
Law, Tliat measure, tliough it entirely changed the legal 
position of all associations m France, was primarily directed 
against the religious associations of the Roman Catholic Church 
Their influence m the land, according to the anti-clc*ricals, had 
been proved by the Dreyfus affair to be excessive The Jesuits 
were alleged, on their own showing, to exercise considerable 
power over the officers of the army, and in this way to have been 
largely responsible for the blunders of the Dreyfus case Another 
less celebrated order, which took an active part against Dreyfus, 
the Assumptionists, had achieved notoriety by its journalistic 
enterprise, its cheap newspapers of wide circulation being re- 
markable for the violence of their attacks on the institutions 
and men of the Republic The mutual antagonism between the 
French government and religious congregations is a tradition 
which dates from the anc lent monarchy and was continued by 
Napoleon I. lon^ before the Third Republic adopted it in the 
legislation associated with the names of Jules l^erry and Paul 
Bert, The prime minister, under whose administration the 
20th century succeeded the 19th, was M Waldeck-Rousseau, 
who had been the colleague of Paul Bert in Gambetta’s grwid 
mtmsUre, and m 1883 had served under Jules Ferry m his second 
ministry. He had retired from political life, though he remained 
a memf^r of the Senate, and was making a large fortune at the 
bar, when in June 1899, at pecuniary sacrifice, he consented to 
fomi a ministry for the puipose of “ liquidating ” the Dreyfus 
cdSair. In 1900, the year after the second condemnation of 
Dreyfus and his immediate pardon by the government, M 
Waldeck-Rousseau m a speech at Toulouse announced that 
legislation was about to be undertaken on the subject of associa- 
tions 

At that period the hostility of the Revolution to the principle 
of associations of all kinds, civil os well as religious, was still 
enforced by the law. With the exception of certain commeraal 
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societies subject to special legUlationi no association composed 
of ipore than twenty persons could be formed without govern* 
mental authorization which was al^ys revocable^ the restriction 
applying equally to political and sodal clubs and to religious 
communities The law was the same for all, but was diffcrentiy 
applied. Authorization was i^arely refused to political or social 
societies, though any club w'as liable to have its authorization 
withdrawn and to be shut up or dissolved. But to religious 
orders new authorization was practically never granted Only 
four of them, the orders of Saint Lazarc, of the Saint Espnt, 
of the Missions Etrang^res and of Saint Sulpice, were authorized 
under the Third Rcpnlihc— -their authorization dating from the 
First Empire and the Restoration, The Frtees dc la Doctrine 
ChrcStienne were also r<*cognized, not, however, as a religious 
congregation undei the jurisdiction of the minister of public 
worship, but as ,i teaching body under that of the minister of 
education. All the great historical orders, preaching, teaching 
or contemplative, were ** unauthorized ** , they led a precarious 
life on sufTerance, having as corporations no civil existence, 
and being subject to dissolution at a moment’s notice by the 
administrative authority In spite of this disability and of the 
decreet) of 1880 directed against unauthorized monastic orders 
they had so increased under the anti-clcncal Republic, that the 
religious of both sexes were more numerous m France at the 
beginning of the aoth century than at the end of the ancient 
monarchy Moreover, m the twenty years during which un- 
authorized Orders had been supposed to be suppressed under 
the Ferry Decrees, their numbers had become six times more 
numerous than before, while it was the authorized Congregations 
which had diminished The bare catalogue of the religious 
houses in the land, with the value of their properties (estimated 
by M. Waldeck- Rousseau at a milliard— £40,000,000) filled 
two White Books of two thousand pages, presented to parlia- 
ment on the 4th of December iqoo The hostility to the Con- 
gregations was not confined to the anti-clericals The secular 
clergy weie suffering materially from the enterprising competition 
of their old rivals the regulars Had the legislation for defining 
the legal situation of the religious orders been undertaken with 
the sole intention of limiting their excessive growth, such a 
measure would have been welcome to the parochial clergy 
But they saw that the attack upon the congregations was only 
prelimmary to a general attack upon the Church, m spite of the 
sincere assurances of the prime minislei, a statesman of con- 
servative temperament, that no harm would accrue to the secular 
clergy from tlie passmg of the Assoc lations Law 
In January 1901, on the eve of the first debate m the Chamber 
of Deputies on the Associations bill, a discussion took place 
which showed that the rupture of the Concordat might 
tlrnmn. nearing the range of practical politics, though 
parliament was as yet unwilling to take it into considera- 
tion. The archbishop of Paris, Cardinal Richard, had pub- 
lished a letter addressed to him by I^o XIII deploring the 
projected legislation as being a breach of the Concordat under 
which the free exercise of the Catholic religion m France was 
assured The Socialists argued that this letter was an intolerable 
intervention on the part of the Vatican in the domestic politics 
of the Republic, and proposed that parliament should after 
voting the Associations Law proceed to separate Church and 
State M, Waldeck-Rousseau, the prime minister, calm and 
moderate, declined to take this view of the popc^s letter, and the 
resolution was defeated by a majority of more than two to one 
But another motion, proposed by a Nationalist, that the Chamber 
should declare its resolve to maintain the Concordat, was rejected 
by a small majority. The discussion of the Associations bill 
was then commenced by the Chamlier and went on until the 
Easter recess. Its mam features when finally voted were that 
the right to associate for purposes not illicit should he henceforth 
free of all restrictions, though ** juridical capacity ” would be 
accorded only to such associations as were formally notified 
to the administrative authority. The law did not, however, 
accord bberfy of association to religious ** Congregations,” 
none of which could be formed without a special statute, and 


any constituted withoot such authorization would be deemad 
Olicit. The • policy of the measure, as applying to rdigious 
orders, was attacked by the extreme Right and the extreme 
Left from their several staadpomts. The dencals proposed 
that under the new law all associations, religious as well as civil, 
should be free. The Socialists proposed tlmt all religious com- 
munities, authorized or unauthorized, should be suppressed^ 
The prime minister took a middle course But he went farther 
than the moderate Republicans, with whom he was genonlly 
classed While he protected the authorized religious orders 
against the attacks of the extreme anti-clencals, he accepted 
from the latter a new clause which disqualified any member 
of an unauthorized order from teaching m any school This 
was a blow at the principle of liberty of instruction, which had 
always been supported by Liberals of tlie old school, who had 
no sympathy with the pretensions of clericalism Consequently 
this provision, though voted \yy a large majority, was opposed 
by the Liberals of the Republican party, notably by M Ribot, 
who had been twice prime minister, and M. Aynard, almost the 
sole survivor of the Left Centre It was remarked t^t m these, 
as m all subsequent debates on ecclesiastical questions, the ablest 
defenders of the Church were not found among the clericals, 
but among the Liberals, whose prunary doctnne was that of 
tolerance, which they believed ought to be applied to the exercise 
of the religion nominally professed by a large majority of the 
nation Few of the ardent professors of that religion gave 
effective aid to the Church during that period of crisis M de 
Mun still used his eloquence m its defence, but the brilliant 
( athohe orator had entered his sixtieth year with health impaired, 
and among the young reactionary memtiers there was not one 
who displavcd any talent At the other end of the Chamber 
M Viviani, a Socialist member for Paris, made an eloquent 
speech As was anticipated the bill received no serious opposi- 
tion m the Senate Though not m sympathy with the attacks 
of the Socialists m the Chamber on property, the Upper House 
had as a whole no objection to their attacks on the Church, and 
bad become a more persistently anticlerical body than the 
Chamber of Deputies The bill was therefore passed without 
any serious amendments, even those which were moved for the 
purpose of affirming the principle of liberty of education being 
supported by very few Republican senators In the debates 
some of the utterances of the prime minister were important. 
On the proposal of M Rambaud, a professor who was minister 
of education in the M 61 ine cabinet of 1896, that religious associa- 
tions should 1x5 authorized by decree and not by law, M Waldeck- 
Rousseau said that inasmuch as vows of poverty and celibacy 
were illegal, nothing but a law would suffice to give legahty 
to any association m which such vows were imposed on the 
members. It was thus laid down by the lesponsible author 
of the law that the third clause, providing that any association 
founded for an illicit cause was null, applied to religious com- 
munities On the other hand the prime mmister in another 
speech repudiated the suggestion t^t the proposed law was 
aimed against any form of religion He argued that the religious 
orders,' far from being essential to the existence of the Church, 
were a hindrance to the work of the parochial clergy, and that 
inasmuch as the religious orders were organizations independent 
of the State they were by their nature and mfluence a danger to 
the State Consequently their regulation had become necessary 
m the interests both of Church and State The general suppres- 
sion of religious congregations, the prime minister said, was not 
contemplated ; the case of each one would be decided on its 
merits, and he had no doubt that parliament would favourably 
consider the authorization of those whose aim was to alleviate 
misery at home or to extend French influence abroad The 
tenor of M. Waldeck-Rpusseau’s speech was eminently Con- 
cordatory. One of his chief arguments agamst the religious 
orders was that they were not mentioned m the Concordat, and 
that their unreaulaled existence prejudiced the interests of the 
Concordatory clergy. The speech was therefore an official 
declaration in favour of the maintenanee of the relations betweep 
Church and State That being so, it is important to notice that 
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Iqr « tK|irp tlbilfieiuijMB vot^ t;hf^ fdi^mid- 
of tM pnme ooumster^s spee^hun ajl the comiouiMas of Frajacci 
a^t tiao mQveir of the vesolotfon was M. Combee, seoattor 
of the Chairente^nfiirieure, a poUttciaia of advaoced views who 
up to that date had held office only onoe^ when be was minister 
of education and puhlK; worship for about six oionths> in the 
Bourgeois adnumstration in 2895T1896. 

The “Law relating to the contract of Association” was 
promulgated on the pd of July looii and its enactment was the 
XiwitfMb political event of high importance that year* 

The Soaalists^ except in their anti-clerical capacity^ 
were more active outside parliament than within* Early in the 
^ear some formidable strikes took place At Montceau-les-Mmes 
m Burgundy, where labour demonstrations had often been 
violent^ a new feature of a strike was tlie formation of a trade- 
union by the nonnstrikers, who called their organisation “ the 
yellow trade*union ” (le syndteat fuune) m opposition to the red 
trade-union of the strikers, who adopted the revolutionary 
Hag and were supported by the Socialist press. At the same 
time the dock-labourers at Marseilles went out on strike, by the 
orders of an international trade-union in that port, as a protest 
against the dismissal of a certain number of foreigners The 
number of strikes in France had increased considerably under 
the Waldcck-Rousseau government Its opponents attributed 
this to the presence m the cabinet of M Millerand, who had been 
ranked as a Socialist On the other hand, the revolutionary 
Socialists excommunicated the minister of commerce for having 
joined a “ bourgeois government ” and retired from the general 
congress of the Socialist party at Lyons, where MM Bnand and 
Viviam, themselves future ministers, persuaded the majority 
not to go so far The federal cr>mmittc'e of minors projected a 
general strike m all the French coal-ficlds, and to that end 
organized a referendum. But of 125,000 miners inscribed on 
their lists nearly 70,000 abstained from voting, and although 
the general strike was voted in October by a majority of 34,000, 
it was not put mto effect Another movement favoured by the 
Socialists was that of anti-mihtarism M. Herv 4 , a professor 
at the lyc6c of bens, had wntten, in a local journal, the Piouptou 
de VYofme, on the occasion of the departure of the conscripts 
for their regiments, some articles outraging the Vrench flag 
He was prosecuted and acquitted at the assizes at Auxerre in 
Novcmlier, a number of his colleagues in the teaching profession 
coming forward to testify that they shared his \iews The local 
educational authority, the academic council of Dijon, however, 
dismissed M. Herve from his ofli( lul functions, and its sentence 
was confirmed by the superior council of public education to 
which he had appealed. Thereupon the Soc lahsts m the Chamber, 
under the lead of M Viviani, violently attacked the (lovornment 
shortly before the prorogation at the end of the year M 
Leygues, the minister of education, defended the policy of his 
department with equal vigour, declarmg that if a professor m the 
“ umversity ” claimed the right of puhhslung unpatriotic and 
anti-military opinions he could exercise it only on tlie condition 
of givmg up his employment und^r government — thesis which 
was supported by the entire Chamber with the exception of the 
Socialists This manifestation of anti-znilitary spirit, though 
not wid^^spread, was the more striking as it followed close upon 
a second visit of the emperor and empress of Russia to France, 
which took place in September 1901 and was of a military rather 
than of a popular character. The Russian sovereigns did not 
come to Paris. After a naval display at Dunkirk, where they 
landed, they ware the |;uests of President Loubet a;t Compi^gne, 
and concluded their visit by attending a review near Reims of 
the troops which had taken part, u\ the Eastern manoeuvres. 
Comixu*^ with the welcome given by the French population 
to the emperor and empress m 1896 their reception on this 
occasion was not enthusiastic By not visiting Pans they seemed 
to wish to avoid contact with the people, who were per- 
suaded by a section of the press that the motive of the imperial 
journey to Prance was financial. Th^ Socialists openly repudi- 
the Russia® akiance, and one of them, the mayor of Wle, 
imo refused to decorate his municipal buildings when the 


soveieigns vwitild the department of the Nord, was neithei? 
revoked nor suspended, although he publicly based his refusal 
on grounds insultmg to the tsar. 

It may be mentioned that the census nstums of 1901 showed 
that the total increase of the population of France since t^e 
previous census m 1896 amounted only to 4x2,364, of which 
289,662 was accounted for by the capital, while on the other 
hand the population of sixty out of eighty-seven departments 
had diminished. 

As the quadrennial election of the Chamber of Deputies was 
due to lake place m the spring of 1902, the first months of that 
year were chiefly occupied by politicians in preparing for it, 
though none of them gave any sign of being aware that the 
legislation to be effected by the new Cham^r would be the 
most important which any parliament had undertaken under the 
constitution of 1875. At the end of the recess the pnme minister 
in a speech at Saint Etienne, the capital of the Loire, of which 
department he was senator, passed in review the work of his 
ministry. With regard to the future, or the eve of the election 
which was to return the Chamber destined to disestablish the 
Church, he assured the secular clergy tliat they must not consider 
the legislation of the last session as menacing them far from 
that, the recent law, directed primarily against those monastic 
orders which were anti-Repubhcan associations, owning political 
journals and organising electioneering funds (whose members 
he described as “ momes ligueurs ct momes d'affaires would 
be a guarantee of the Republic’s protection of the parochial 
clergy Ihe presence of his (olleague. M Millerand, on this 
occasion showed Uiat M Waldeck-Rousscau did not intend to 
separate hirnsclf from the Radical-Socialist group which had 
supported his government , and tlie next clay the Socialist 
minister of commerce, at Firminy, a mining centre in the same 
department, made a speech deprecating the pursuit of unpractical 
social ideals, which might have been a version of Gambetta’s 
famous discourse on opportunism edited by an economist of the 
school of Leon bay The Waldcck-Rousseau programme for 
the elections secmc^d therefore to be an unphed promise of a 
moderate opportunist policy which would strengthen and unite 
the Republic by conciliating all sections of its supporters* 
When parliament met, M Delcasse, minister for foreign affairs, 
on a proposal to suppress the Embassy to the Vatican, dcclarecl 
that even if the C oncordat were ever revoked it would still be 
necessary for I* ranee to maintain diplomatic relations with the 
Holy See On the other hand, the ministry voted, against the 
moclcrate Republicans, for an abstract resolution, proposed 
by M. Brisson, in hivour of the abrogation of the Loi Palloux of 
1850, which law, by abolishing the monopoly of the “ umversity,” 
had established the principle of liberty of education Another 
abstract resolution, supported by the government, whicdi 
subsequently become law, was voted m favour of the reduction 
of tlie terms of compulsory xmhtary service from three years to 
two. 

The general elections took place on the 27th of April 1902, 
with die second ballots on the xith of May, and were favourable 
to the ministry, 321 of its avowed supporters being 
returned and 268 membeis of the Opposition, including tioa^f 
140 “ Progressist ” Republicans, many of whom were WM 9 ck» 
deputies whose opinions differed little from those of 
M. Waldeck-Rousseau. In Paris the government lost a few scats 
which were won by the Nationalist group of reactionaries. 
The chief surprise of the elections was the announcement made 
by M. Waldeck-Rousseau on die 20th of May, while the president 
of, the Republic was in Russia on a visit to die tsar, ci bis 
intention to resign office No one but die pnme minister’s 
intimates knew that his shattered health die true cause of 
his resignation, which was attribujbed to the unwillingness of an 
essentially moderate man to be the leader of an ad> anced party 
and the instrument of on immoderate poli^. His retirement 
from public life at this cris's was the most important o\ent of 
its kind since the death of his old master Gambetta. He had 
learned opportunist statesmanship in die short-lived grand 
mwntire and in, the long-lived Ferry admmistriitio i f 1883- 
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1885^ after which he had bea^the an inactive politician in the 
Senate, while making a large fdrtuhe at the bar In spite of 
having eschewed politics he had been ranked in the public mind 
with Gambetta and Jules Ferry as one of the small number of 
politicians of the Republic who had risen high above mediocrity. 
While he had none of the magnetic exuberance which furthered 
the popularity of Gambetta, his cold inexpansiveness had not 
made him unpopular as was his other chief, J ules Ferry Indeed, 
his unemotional coldness was one of the elements of the power 
with which he dominated parliament ; and being regarded by tlie 
nation as the strong man whom France is always looking for, 
lie was the first prime minister of the Republic whose name was 
made a rallying cry sit a general election Yet the country gave 
him a majority only for it to Ije handed over to other politicians 
lo use in a mannt r which he had not contemplated. On the 3rd 
of June 1902 he formally resigned office, his ministry having 
lasted for three years, all but a few days, a longer duration than 
that of any other under the Third Repulilic 
M. Louhet called upon M, L{*on Bourgeois, who had already 
been prime minister under M. F< 51 ix Faun*, to form a ministry, 
but he had been nominated president of the new 
Chamber. The president of the Republic then offered 
nj/aisten ^hc post lo M Brisson, who had been twice prime 
minister in 1885 and 1898, but he also refused A 
third member of the Radical party was then sent for, M Kmile 
Combes,and he accepted The senator of the Charentc Inf^neure, 
in his one short term of office m the Bourgeois ministry, had made 
no mark But he had attained a minor prominence m the debates 
of the Senate by lus ardent anti-clcncalism. He had been 
educated as a seminarist and had taken minor orders, without 
proceeding to the pncbthoocl, and had subsequently practised 
as a country doctor before entering parliament. M Combes 
retained two of the most important memlxjrs of the Waldeck- 
Rousscau cabinet, M Dclcasse, who had been at the foreign 
office for four years, and General Andr^, who had become war 
minister m i<)oo on the resignation of General do Galliffet 
General Andre was an ardent Dreyfusard, strongly opposed to 
clerical and reactionary influences m the army. Among the 
new ministers was M Rouvier, a colleague of Gambetta m the 
paml mtmsiire and prime minister in 1887, whose participation m 
ific Panama affair had caused his retirement from official life 
Being a moderate opportunist and reputed the ablest financier 
among French politicians, his return to the ministry of finance 
reassured those who feared the fiscal experiments of an adminis- 
tration supported by the Socialists. The nomination as minister 
of marine of M Camille Pelletan (the son of Eugene Pelletan, 
a notable adversary of the Second Empire), who had been a 
Radicol-Socialist deputy since x88i, though new to office, was 
less reassuring M, Combes reserved for himself the departments 
of the interior and public worship, meaning that the centralized 
administration of France should be in his own hands while he 
keeping watch over the Church But in spite of the prime 
minister's extreme anti-clencalism there was no hint made in 
his ministenal declaration, on the loth of June 1902, on taking 
office that there would be any question of the new Chamber 
dealing with the Concordat or with the relations of Church and 
state. ^1 Combes, however, warned the secular cleigy not to 
make common cause with the religious orders, against which 
he soon began vigorous action Before the end of June he directed 
the Pr^fets of the departments to bring political pressure to 
bear on all branches of the public service, and he obtained a 
presidential decree closing a hundred and twenty-five schools, 
which had been recently opened in buildings belonging to private 
individuals, on the groupd that they were conducted by members 
of religious associations and that l 5 us brought the schools under 
the law of X901. Such action seemed to he opposed to M. 
Waldeck-Rousseau's interpretation of the law ; but the Chamber 
having supported M Combes he ordered in July the closing of 
2500 schools, conducted by members of religious orders, for which 
authorization had not been requested This again seemed 
contrary to the assurances of M. Waldedc-Rousseau, and it called 
rth vain protests m the name of liberty from Radicals of tnc 


old school, such ae H. Goblet, ptbm fninttter1h*t866, atid fi^ofni 
Liberal Protestants, sueh as M Gabnel Monod. The execution 
of the decrees ctbsihg the schools of the religicus otdbrs calused 
some violent agitation m the provinces during the parliamentary 
recess. But the majonty of the departmental councils, at their 
meetmgs in August, passed resdltitions m favour of the govern- 
mental policy, and a movement led by certain Nationalists, 
mchidmg M. Dmmont, editor of the anti-semitic Litre Parole, 
and M Fran9ois Copp^e, the Academician, to found a league 
having similar aims to those of the passive resisters ” in our 
country, was a complete failure On the reassembling of parlia- 
ment, both houses passed votes of confidence m the mmistry and 
also an act supplementary to the Associations I^w penalizing 
the opening of schools by members of religious orders 

In spite of the ardour of parliamentary discussions the French 
public was less moved in 1902 by the anti-clencal action of the 
government than by a vulgar case of swindling known 
as the “ Humbert affair ” The wife of a former deputy ^Swr.**** 
for Seine-et-Mame, who was the son of M. Gustave 
Humbert, minister of justice in 1882, had for nfany years main- 
tained a luxurious establishment, which mcliided a political 
salon, on the strength of her assertion that she and her family had 
inherited several millions sterling from one Crawford an English- 
man Her story being believed by certain bankers she had been 
enabled to bonow colossal sums on the legend, and had almost 
married her daughter as a great heiress to a Moderate Republican 
deputy who held a conspicuous position m the Chamber The 
flight of the Humberts, the exposure of the fraud and their arrest 
in Spam excited the French nation more deeply than the relative 
qualities of M Waldeck-Rousscau and M Combes or the woes 
of the religious orders A by-election to the Senate m the spring 
of 1902 merits notice as it brought back to parliament M. 
Clcmenceau, who had lived m comparative retirement since 
1803 when he lost his seat as deputy for Draguignan, owing to a 
senes of unusually bitter attacks made against him by his political 
enemies He had devoted his years of retirement to journalism, 
taking a leading part m the Dreyfus affair on the side of the 
accused His election as senator for the Var, where he had 
formerly been deputy, was an event of importance unanticipated 
at the time. 

The year 1903 saw in progress a momentous development 
of the anti-clencal movement in France, though little trace of 
this is found m the statute-book The chief act of 
parliament of that year was one which interested ^^cUticai 
population much more than any law affecting the gBovemeui, 
Church This was an act regulating the privileges 
of the boutlleurs de cru, the peasant proprietors who, permitted 
to distil from their produce an annual quantity of alcohol sup- 
posed to be sufficient for their domestic needs, in practice fabri- 
cated and sold so large an amount as to prejudice gravely the 
inland revenue. As there were a million of these illicit distillers 
in the land they formed a powerful element m the electorate 
The crowded and excited debates affecting their interests, m 
which Radicals and Royalists of the rural districts made common 
cause against Socialists and Clericals of the towns, were in 
striking contrast with the less animated discussions concerning 
the Church The prime minister, an anti-clencal zealot, bitterly 
hostile to the Church of which he had been a minister, took 
advantage of the relative mdifference of parliament and of the 
nation m matters ecclesiastical The success of M Combes in 
his campaign against the Church was an example of what energy 
and pertmacity can do. There was no great wave of popular 
feeling on the question, no mandate given to the deputies at the 
general election or asked for by them. Neither was M Combes 
a popular leader or a man of genius. He was rather a trained 
politician, with a fixed icfca, who knew how to utilize to his ends 
the ability and organization ef the extreme anti-clencal element 
m the Chamber, and the weakness of the extreme clencal 
party. The majonty of the Chamber did not share the prime 
mmister’s animosity towards the Church, for which at the same 
tune It had not the least enthusiasm, and under the concordatoiiy 
lead of M. Wildcck-Roasseau it would have been content to 
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fOerica) prat^naiofis witbput tr^ooum tp eaeireme 

mcaaur^ <rf wpwslon, It liowwr, eqoaUr content to 
fbllQv tbe )i^8 toltamt |^i 4 ance of H, Comoes. Thus^ early 
m we session of it approved of tus circular forbidding the 
pariefts qf 9rittniiy tp piaike use of the Sretqn language in Aeir 
religious instruction ui^er pain of losing their salaries. It like- 
wise followed him on the s6th of January when he declined to 
acpept, as being preijAature and unpractical, a Socialist resolution 
in favour qf suppressing the budget pf public wqrslup, though 
the majoriw was mdeed differently qormiosed on those two 
occastoni# In the Senate on the 29th of January M. Waldeck- 
Rousseau ui^cated what his pobpy would have been had he 
retained office, by f^verely cnticiaing his successor’s method of 
applying the Associations Law. Instead of asking parliament 
to judge on its merits eaqh several demand for authorization 
made by a congregation, the govennnent hed divided the re- 
ligious orders into tvro chief categories, teaching orders and 
preaching orders, and had recommended that ml should be 
suppressed by a genend refusal of authorization The Grande 
Chartreuse was put into a category by itself as a trading associa- 
tion and was dissolved ; but Inurdes, which with its crowds 
of pilgrims enriched the Pyrenean region and the railway com- 
pames serving it, was spared for electioneenng reasons. A 
dispute arose between the government and the Vatican on the 
nomination of bishops to vacant sees. The Vatican insisted on 
the words nobis namtnamt’* in the papal bulls instituting the 
bishops nominated by the chief of the executive in loanee under 
the Concordat. M. Q^mbes objected to the pronoun, and main- 
tained that the complete nomination belonged to the French | 
governmout, the Holy See having no choice in the matter, but 
only the power of canonical mstitution. This produced a dead- 
lock, with the consequence that no more bishop were ever again 
appointed under the Concordat, which both before and after the 
lister recess M. Combes now threatened to repudiate. These 
menaces derived an increased importance from the failing health 
of the pope. Leo XlII had attained the great age of ninety- 
three, wid on the choice of his successor grave issues depended 
He died on the 20th of July 1903. The conclave indicated as 
hiS successor his secretary of state, Cardinal Rampolla, an able 
exponent of the late pope’s diplomatic methods and also a warm 
friend of France It was said to be the latter quality which 
induced Austria to exercise its ancient power of veto on the choice 
of a conclave, and finally Cardinal Sarto, patriarch of Venice, 
a pious prelate mexpenenced in diplomacy, was elected and took 
the title of Pius X. In September the inauguration of a statue of 
Renan at Tr^guier, his birthplace, was made the occasion of an 
anti-derical demonstration m Cathohe and reactionary Brittany, 
at which the prime minister made a mihtant speech m the name 
of the freethinkers of France, though Renan was a Voltairian 
aristocrat who disliked the aims and methods of modern Radical- 
Sociahsts. In the course of hi$ speech M Combes pointed out 
that the anti-clencal policy of the government had not caused 
the Republic to lose prestige m the eyes of the monarchies of 
Europe, which were then showing it unprecedented attentions. 
This assertion was true, and bad reference to the visit of the king 
England to the .president of the Republic m May and the 
projected visit of the king of Italy. That of Edward VII., 
which was t|i6 first state visit of a British sovereign to France 
for nearly fifty years, was returned by President Loubet in July, 
and *was welcomed by all parties, exceptmg some of the re- 
actionaries. M. Millevoye, a Nationalist d^uty for Pans, m 
the Paine counselled tiie Parisians to remember Fashoda, the 
IVansvaal Wmt, and the attitude of the English m the Dreyfus 
alhir, and to greet the Bntish monardi with cnes of Vtvent Us 
BoersfJ^ IMnouMde, the most interesting member of the 
Nationalist party, wrote from his exile at Samt-S 4 bastiea 
protesting against the folly of this proceeding, v^hicb merits to 
be put on rewd ae m exampiq of the mcon^ible ineptitude 
of the reactionaries in Fraim^ The mcident served only to 
prqve their cpipplete lack pf influence on popular feehng> while 
it^damaged ^ihe canso of, t|be Qiu2qb.at a most critical moment 
by showing that the only persons in France willmg to insult a 
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friendly monard^ who was the suest of the nation, bdonged 
to the dencel party. Of the royal vUnts that of the king of Italy 
was the more important in its immediate effects on the history 
of France, as will be seen in the narration of the events of 1904, , 

The session of 1904 began with the election of a newpstsidfiiDt 
of the Chamber, on the xetmment of M Bourgeois, llie choihe 
fell on U, Henri Bnsson, in dd Radical, but not a Sociahat, 
who had held that post m z88z and had subsequently filled it 
on ten occasions, the election to the office being annual. The 
narrow majoritv he obtained over M. Paul Bertramd, a little- 
known moderate Republican, by secret ballot, followed by the 
defeat of M. Jaur^s, the Socialist leader, for one of the vice- 
presidential chairs, showed that one half of the Chamber was of 
moderate tendency. But, as events proved, the Moderates 
lacked energy and leadership, so the infiuence of the Radical 
prime mmister prevailed. In a debate on the 22nd of Januaxy 
on the expulsion of an Alsatian priest of French birth from a 
French frontier department by the French police, M Ribot, 
who set an example of activity to younger men of the moderate 
groups, reproached M Combes with reducing all questions m 
whi^ the French nation was interested to the single one of anti- 
clericahsm, and the prime minister retorted that it was solely 
for that purpose that he took office In pursuance of this poli^ 
a bill vros introduced, and was passed by the Chamber before 
Easter, interdicting from teaching all members of religious 
orders, authorized or not authorized. Among other results this 
law, which the Senate passed in the summer, sw^t out of exist- 
ence the schools of the Frdres djt la Doctrine Chretienne^Chnstian 
Brothers) and closed in all 2400 schools before the end of the 
year. 

This drastic act of anti-clerical policy, which was a total 
repudiation by parliament of the principle of liberty of education, 
should have warned the authorities of the Church of the relentless 
attitude of the government The most superficial observation 
ought to have shown them that the indifference of the nation 
would permit the prune minister to vo to any length, and common 
prudence should nave prevented them from affording him any 
pretext for more damaging measuresp The President of tlie 
Republic accepted an invitation to return visit of the king 
of Italy. When it was submitted to the CWnber on March 
25th, X904, a reactionary deputy moved the rejection of the vote 
for tiie expenses of the journey on the ground that the chief 
of tlie French executive ought not to visit the representative 
of the dynasty which had plundered the papacy. The amend- 
ment was rejected by a majority of 502 votes to 12, which showed 
that at a tunc of bitter controversy on ecclesiastical questions 
French opinion was unanimous in approving the visit of the 
president of the Republic to Rome as the guest of the king of 
Italy. Nothing could be more gratifying to the entire French 
nation, both on racial and on traditional grounds, than such a 
testimony of a complete revival of friendship with Italy, of late 
years obscured by the Triple Alliance. Yet the Holy See saw 
fit to advance pretensions inevitably certain to serve the ends 
of the extreme anti-clencals, whose most intolerant acts at that 
moment, such as the removal of the cruafixes from the law- 
courts, were followed by new electoral successes. Thus the 
reactionary majority on the Paris municipal council was dis- 
placed by the Radi^rSocialists on the ist of Mw, the day that 
M. Loubet retomed from his visit to Rome. Up the i6th of 
May M. Jaurds’ SociaJst organ, VHumamtei published the text 
of a protest, addressed by the pope to the powers havmg diplo- 
matic relations with the Vatican, against tfaq visit of tfie presioent 
ofi the Republic to the King of Italy. Tlus document, dated 
the 28th of April, was offensive m tone both to France and to 
Italyn It intimated that while Catholic sovereigns refrained 
from visiting the person who, oontraxy to rights exercised civil 
sovereignty m Rome, that “ duly ” was even more ** imperious ” 
for the ruler of France by rfsuson of the privileges enjqyed 
ly that Qountry from, the Concordat ; that the journey of M. 
loubet to ** jp^y homage ” withm the pontific^ see to that 
person was a,n insult to tiie sovereign pontiff ; and that only for 
reasons of special gravity was the nuncio permitted to remam 
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in Parb. The publication of this, document caused soma ipy , 
among me cit tir m te dencals, bqt mis futmuiK to tbe ^nfis- ' 
tifltt'ojp the extreme 'a^-i^dtic 9 b, tWj6 skw tnit thii tirUdm 
dijAomacy of lai Xltt, whiiii Mr} risen idpijtl^r td nnkliy,a' 
provpcatimi of' the grii;^tacnt, rTas '^idfceedeif'w a 

pap^ poHeir vtrWU iTOUld fmlMie thett (fcsi^ k ji^aimer 
unhoped for.' IkhMbkie men wtire 'auhiaydd,, secimg' 
coiW^as now in itistaiVt ^gc|r ; bc£ 
rna^oi^y Ftcn6b n?itioii Remained fetttirdy' 

indffibiient fute. Whhih a w^eil Ptarice took 

the Jttijfetnne by the ftnibas^ador to lire Vatican , , 

M tJisa^, IfeeWng^W thim-s^cretary in cjluatge tn tbe dfebia.i^ 
m the Chattib^ ^i{>on thi6 incident, the fprelcn mipi^r, M. 
Delcass^, ttiat the ambas^todor was rctealied, not because 
the Vatjean had protfejrted against the visit 6t the president ^ 
to the fcnjg pf Italy, brrt beciusci it had communkatdd this 
protest, u> terms offefnjive tb Prance, to foreign powers. The 
Chatnbfcir on the 27 th pi May approved the recall 0 # the antbasSadot 
by the large ipaiorlty of 420 to 190. By a much smaller majbrfty 
It rejected a SbeiaKst fnbtitm (that the mncio shot^ld be gjhnrti h& 
passports. The actmn of the Holy See was j^ot actuaHy an 
infringement of the Concordat ; so the government, satisfied 
with the cffiect tm^duced On pdblic opinion, which now 
quite prepared for a rupture ^ith the Vatican, Willing 
to wait ter k new pretascit, wWOh was not long in coming Two 
bishops,^ Mgr. Geay of Laval and Mgr Le NordOz otf IMJon, were 
on bad tenfns witrh the dencal reactionaries m their cMoifescs. 
The friendis Of the prelates, induing soipe of tljclr episcopal 
brethren, thought that their chief offence was their loyalty tb the 
RepuhBc, and it was an unfortunate coincidence that these 
bishops, subjec t^d to procceduigs winch had been unknown under 
the long pontificate of Leo Xxll , should have been two who 
had fticvnred the animosity of anti-republicans Their enemies 
accused Mgr ‘Geay of immofallty and Mgr Lc Nordc?: of being 
m league with Sie freemasons. The oishop of I^iVal was 
summoned by the Holy Office, without any communication 
with the ftwch government, to resign his see, and he submitted 
the citatfon forthwith to the minister of public worship. The 
French charg£ at the Vatican was^instructed to protest 

agatest this grave infringement 6f an artide of the Concordat, 
and, soon after, against another violation df the Concordat 
committed by the Wunciq, who had written to the bishop of 
Dijon ordering him to suspend his ordmatibns, the Ntincio 
being limited, like all other ambsussadors, to communicatmg 
the mstructlons of his government through the mtermediary 
of tbe minister ter foreign affairs. The Vatican declined to 
give liny satisfaction to the French government and summoned 
the two bishops to Rome under pain of suspension So the 
FVenCh chatgi d’affaires was directed to leave Rome, after having 
informed the Holy See that the government of the Republic 
considered that the mission of the apostohe Nuncio in Paris was 
terminated Thus came to an eha on the 30th of July 1904 
the diplomatic relations which under the Concordat had Subsisted 
between France and the Vatican for more than a hundred years. 

Twelve days later M. Wajdeck'-Rousseau died, having lived 
just long enough to see this unanticipated result 0! his policy 
It was said that his resolve to regulate the religious associations 
arose from his foeling that whatever injustice bad been com- 
mitted in the Dreyfus cate had been aggravated by the action of 
certain unauthorized orders However tJiat may be, fns own 
utterances Showed that he believed that his policy was bne of 
finality. But he had not reckoned that hts legislation, which 
needed hands as ealm and impartial as hiS own to apply it, 
wou)d‘be used in a iilanner he had not contemplkted by sectarian 
politicians who wooM be further aided ^ seilf-destruOtive 
policy Of the highest aufehoritleS of the uiureh. When parlia- 
ment assembled for the autumn session a general feeKr^ was 
expressed, by moderate politicians as trell as by Supporters of 
the Combes ministry, thht chsestablishment was meviiaMc. The 
prime mhnster said that he had IMx long m ftivour of ft, thohgh ‘ 
lfc% previous year he had intimated to M, Nisan!^ ambassador 
fIg Ib Vatican, that he had not a^majo^ty fci j^lbunent to vote 



shqwed that an da^Dtate system pf espionage aha delation 
had been otganfsied by the neemasoris thtougnout France* for 
thb puipose bf Staining infohnadon es to the politfoa!! c^nimis 
and refipous of the oftibers of the army, and Hhat thie 

system was workea with the cohnivauce of certam ofiEiciale 
oif the mmrstiy erf war. tts aim appetared to be to asbettaiii if 
officers went to mass or Sent thenr children to convent schools 
or in any way wfere in sympathy 'with the Roman Catholic 
religion, the namCs of officers so ^ectetly denotlntecd bemg placed 
on a black"tet at the Wair Office, whereby they Were disqualified 
for promotion There was no doubt about ttie authenticity of 
the documents or of the facts which they revealed. Radical 
e>t-ministers joined with moderate Republicans and reactfonarica 
m denounang the system. Antl-deriral deputies declared 
that it was no use to clednse the War office Of the inffbcncc of the 
Jesuits, which was alleged to have prevailed there, if it were to 
be replaced by another occuTt power, more demoralizing because 
more widespread Only the Socialists and a fow of tbe (Radical- 
Socialists m the Chamber supported the action of the freemasons^ 
General Andr6, minister of war, was so dearly implicated, with 
the evident approval of the prime minister, tl^t a revulsion 
of feeling i^gainst the pojicy of the anti-clcncal cabinet began to 
operate m the Chamber Had the opposition been wisely guided 
there can be htltle doubt that a moderate ministry wbuH 
have been called to office and the history of the Church in Fran<» 
might have been changed. But the reactionaries, with their 
accustomed folly, played mto the handi of theJr advtrsatieSii 
Ihc minister of war had made a speech which produced a bad 
impression As he stepped down from the uril^tme lie was 
struck in the face by a Nationalii^t deputy ter Paris, a much 
younger man than he The cowardly assault did hot save the 
minister, who was too deeply compromised in the delation Scandal. 
But it saved the anti-clerical party, by rallying a number of 
wavererS who, until this exhibition Of reactionary poKcy, were 
prepared to go over to the Mbderates, from the Woe,” as the 
ministerial majority was called The Nationalist deputy was 
committed to the assizes on the technical charge of aSsauRing a 
functionary while perfonhing his official duties. Towards the 
end of the year, on the eve of his trial, he met with a violent 
death, and the circumstances which fed to it, Whert made 
public, showed that this champion of the QiUrth was a man 
of low morality General Andr 4 had previously resigned and 
was succeeded as mmister of war by M. Berteaux^, a wealthy 
stodk^brokcr and a Socialist. 

The Combes cabinet could nbt survive the delation scandal^ 
m spite of the resignation of the minister of war and the in- 
eptitude of ffie opposition. On the feth Of Tariuary 
1905, two days before parliament met, an clecJtion took d/rae 
place in Paris to fifi the vacancy caused by the death 
of the NationaBst deputy ^ho had assaulted General 
Andr6. The circurnstances of his dsath, at that timb phrtlaBy 
revealed, did not delter thte electors from choosing by a largo 
majority a represefftafi^e of tSie saime party, Admiral Bienaimd, 
Who the pievioUs year had been removed for pOlMcal reasons 
finm the peat of marithne prefoct at Toufon, by "M. Camllte 
Pelletan, minister of marine. A more serious eheCk‘t»*th» Combes 
ministry was given (by the relUWilf Of the Chafftbet to tO-dteet os 
president M. BrissOn, who was aefcitctt'lp)^ a majoritjr of twdttty- 
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r M. Dounjcr, ex-Govemor-Qencral of Indo-Q^, who, 
debdte^e^ofk the 

6 t Hdndiir eWkhi ‘dl ati^j 

incMipM H vr^ho htnA beeti inivbH>ed Mietkinf 

shiirtiMT TifJ’yMirtis, the4>«jqu^“8octeIiW'iiipi!Ay 
pli^yed the part of ^mtntnce gnse to M. Combes m his 

efbse^rVed thiii tiha^ jMiiiy ^ch ms »how 
d^elhdh^ ^ Mrtedlfkrfi ol^tha attM* had ba^ In m Ktttty 
todxpel k'EsteH^ long ^ftar his< ckrxM iMd Msah pbsi^ed 

in e5e»me!f^ Mrith the Dttyf^s cnee, the dilate Waahiboiidush^ 
l^e jEoi^ahtfnfeiit on the X4th *of Januaty obtabned^ a vote 
of conhdenee h ihajaftty of sii^i:. Btit M. Combes, whose 
enfttio^iity towards the^ ctiu^ west keener than hls»loeel trf oflice, 
saw that hiS mioistry wOtAd be eohstantily liahle'to be pat m a 
minority, and that thos the eomUferation of separation 
be poitobncd after •the ^leneral efeottens of 1906. fie 
he apn^need his re^f^nation m< an tmprecederited ihanifesto 
addtesised to the president ttf the RopnWfe on the tdth Janaary. 


M. kduvifer, nnnlstcr of finanee in the outgoing* government, 
was crilltecl ilipon for* the Second timem his career tOfown a ministry 
A modemiie ^piojrtdmst himseif;iie intended to form 
221311, ^ cOafitiott caifinet m Which all giWops of Republicans, 

frbrti ‘t)te Ccntife tO the extreme I>eft, Would be repre- 
sented. Btit he failed, and the mmistir of the «4th 
of JanusiTjJ" T^5'coptdjhM nO members of the ReptibflicBn opposi- 
tion wlpCh had combated M Combes The prime minister 
retained the JiioftfOlin of ftrtanee ; M. DelcassC remained at the 
mrei^ office, which he had directed since 1898, and M Berteaux 
at the war office ; M Etienne, member for Ortin, went bO the 
ministiy of the mtbnor ; another Algerian dfeputy, Hf Thomson, 
succceiie^ M. Camme Pelletan at the ministry of marine, which 
department was skid to have fallen into inefficiency ; public 
worship Was separated’ from the department Of the interior 
and iolned with that of edueatton under M Bienvenu-Martin, 
RadicahSocialist deputy for Auxerre, Who was new to official 
hfe Although M. Rouvler, as befitted a politician of the school 
of Waldeck-RousseaijT, disliked the separation of the churches 
from the stated he accepted that policv as inevitable After the 
action of the Vatican in 1004, which had produced fihe rupture of 
diplomatic i-elation^ with France, many moderates who had been 
persilrtent in IheiC o|plposition to the Combes ministry, and even 
certain Nationalists, accepted the pnneiplc of separation, but 
ur|Wd tbStt It should be effected on liberal terms So on the s^th 
of January, after the minister of education and public worship 
had announced that the government intended to ihtrodiice a 
separation bill, a vote of confidence was obtained by a majority 
Of 373 to 00, half of the majority being opponents of tlW Combes 
ministiy of vatioUs RepilWiran and readtionaiy ^ups, while 
the minority was composed of 84 Radicals and Socialists and 
onfy t$ reactionaries 

On the stst of Mareh the debates on tfte separation of the 
churches from the state began A commissionbad been appointed 
in t()04 tb e!?camine the subject Its reporter was M 
s«Lf« AHstide prbmd, Socialist member fbr Samt EWenne 
AeetoPdteg t6 Flwirh parliamentary procedure, Ac 
Import e r of a commission, directed to dr«w up a jpieat 
sdieme of h^lktipn, can make knmelf a more im|>ortant person 
in conducting it thren^ n house of Ic^slature than the minister 
in charm of tnC This is what H Bmnd succeeded in dhhig 

He proOTped with rabidity a " report " on the whole question, 
in whith l)^e‘ti;acedwh!h su^ficial halrte the history of the OiurCh 
in' FWince from ijile ^ptism of Oovis, and upop this drafted a 
bill which w»s aco^ed by the government. He thus at one 
bound came frbm obsetni^ into the front rank Cf politmaris, 
arid ih devising d tbvolutionary measure learned a lesson of 
moderate statesmanship. In conducting the debates he took 
the fine ol'tlptiwing'the resplotfsibility fUr the rupture of the 
Cbneordat; dn the Ihe leadehlbm of the OMosrtiort fell 
On If. Hibrit, i^hO had bteh twice pr infe mfaiister Of the Repubhe 
^ptdwWnM^yaeHIdngOithol^^ Herecognlisedthatiieparatfon 
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had become inevitable, but argued that it could be accomplished 
peiWwAietMl act ‘only m dornwrt; with the S^e. .Hm 
dCritat paHiy ih> tlla43iainber did*littW irndafanoe off idle Ckurdi* 
Tha ikiMt Lemite ittiidhGayfiaud^ tliroii% actcteaiaottcs fsirba^ 
mm, spoko^ with modaradon, and Mi f^Gmnsau, a Crtldiplio 
jtwiM, attacked m meaikita with kse mkpKBts aeal , but tha 
best MskHis^delenoe of the immsts of the Chumh^oame from tht 
Repttblioan ceurtrUs iFew antiendmeitts from the etatmne l.alt 
Were accepted by MjBiiand, wbdie genesal tone ems moderater 
eiad net illiberal^ One feature af the debates was ihe relietaitcio 
of tho prime mmiicer to take part JndheBi. even wkieii fiiifUPN;ial 
olauees were disouised Ui ,whi^ hia owst office wee particular^ 
ccitoenied. Tint IMK^ftially passod thtJOMUIaber cm the 3rd Cl 
Jwfy by 34S.vot«s against 933, the majolrity containing >a aertam 
number of oonsentaitive Repubhoans and iKationalists. At the 
end iStit RadicalrSocialiets manifested cohndtrable discontent 
at ithe bherdl tendedciaB of M Bnond, and jdedared that the 
meastm as it lebt the Qiannaber ooold be conaidered only pro^ 
visional In the Senate it underwent no amendnaent whatever^ 
not a single word bemgi altered. * Thopnma mimster, M. Rouvier, 
never once opened his lips domng the lengthy debailes, m the 
course of which M. Clteent»au,tas a phiiosopbical Radical who* 
voted for the biR, crvtiazcd it as too coneoadatory, while U* 
M^hne, as a moderate Mepoblieaa, who voted oj^inst H, pecH 
dieted that it would create such a state ol thmgs as would 
necessitate new negotiations with Rome a few years later. It 
was finally passed by a majonty td i8x to too, the compietet 
number of senators being 300, thtee daye later, on the gth 
of December xqoi;, it was promulgated as law fay tte president 
of the Repuhlir. 

The mam featured of the act were as follows. The first clausea 
guaranteed liberty of consoience and the free fmuctice ol pufabc 
worship, and riedfaxed that henceforth the Republic neither 
recognized nor remunerated any form of religion, except in the 
case of chaplains tx» public schools, hospitals and pnaont. It 
provided that after inventories had been taken of the real amt 
personal property in the hands of lehgious bodies, hitherto 
remunerated by the state, to asoertain whether such property 
belonged to the state, the department, or the comsatme, ail such 
property should be tvansfemed to associations of public worship 
{ass^itOtms m/teeUei) established m eadi40inmwe m accordance 
with the rules of the r^xm which they tepressnted, for the pur-f 
pose of carrying on the praoticea of that religion^ As the Vatican 
subsequentty refused to permit Catholics to take part in these 
aaseciations, the importanit clauses relatuigtoi their organizatioa 
and powers became a dead letter, exospt initlae loase of the Pro* 
testant and Jewish aissociatuins, which afiected only a minute 
proportionof the rehgsoias eatabls^ments under daeact. Nothing, 
therefore, need be said about them except that the chief discus^ 
lions m theChambor took place with rogaid fo their QonsUtutionji 
whidi was so amended, contrary to the wishes of the extreme 
anti-clencals, that many moderate critics of the osig^nal hill 
thought that thereby the regular practice of the Catholic re- 
ligion, under episcopd control, had l^en saieguarded. A systena 
ot pensions for mmisters of rehgion hithertx) paidiby the state wim 
provided, accordmg to the age and the len^ of service of tho 
ecclesiastics interested, while m small communes of under a 
thousand inhabitants the deigy were to receive in any case their 
lull pay for eight years* The bishops' palaces were to be left 
gratuitously at the disposal of thO occupiers for two years, and 
the presbyteries and seminaries for five years. This provisictft 
too became a dead letter, owing to the orders given fay the Holy 
See to the cleigy. Other provisions enacted that the ohurcim 
should not be used for political meetings, vihile the services held 
m thorn wore preteoted by the law from the acts of disturbers* 
As the plenary operation of the law depended on the assoaaitms 
ruUudtes, the subsequent failure to create tliose bodies mahes 
It useless to give a complete exposition oi a statute of which 
they were an> essential ifeature. 

The passing of the Separation Law wds (the chief act of the 
lofSt year of the president of M* IsMtet* One tither imppr^anl; 
measure has to be noted, the law teffitroing compulsory military 
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serrice to two yewrs. The law of 1889 had provided a genand wMih tlie Uprocce qucetion, i 5 o|a|e 4 rO<^T!>>^y ^ pt^inatiiy; ^ 
service of three 3reatfs> with an extenitVe ay^em of dispensations fmndly relations of Frai^ce with Enghruli Sppnp 4 »d l^y« 
accorded to persons for domestkreaioni^or because they belonged Wheth^ it be true or pot that the French goVerpoient wae 
to certain categories of studentSj encb citizens being let off with really in alarm at the poeiibibty of a declaration of war by 
one year’s service with the coleiirs or being entirely exempted. Germany, the impresston gfven was unfavourable, nor wgs it 
The new law exacted two yeaxs* service from every Frenchman, removed when )t. Ronvier bhnsetf took the portfolio of ftvavn 
no one being exempted cave for physical incapacity. Under affairs. 

the act of 1905 even the cadets of the military <^ege of Saint The year 1906 is remarkable m the lustory pf the Third 
Cyr and of the Polytechnic had to serve m the ranks before Republic m that it witnessed the renewal of eR the ppUic 
entenng those schools. Anti-militaiy doctnnes continued to powers in the stafo^ A new pn»idimt of the Republic ypf,AMir^ 
be encouraged by iIsb Socialist party, M. Herv^, the professor was elected on the 17th of January ten days after thciuUiesar 
who had been revoked in 1901 for his suggestion of a military triennial election of one-third pf the senate, and the 
strike m case of war and for other unpatriotic utterances, bdng general election of the chamber of deputies followed 
elected a member of the administrative committee of the Unified m May*-^the ninth which had taken place under the constitutmn 
Socialist party, of which M. Jaurte was one of the chiefs. At of 4x875. The senatorial elections of the 7th of January showed 
a congress* of elementary schoobnasters at Lille m August, anti- that the delegates pf the people who chose the members of the 
military resolutions were passed and a general adherence was upper house and represent^ the average opinion of the country 
given to the doctrines of M Herv^ At l^ngwy, m the Eastern approved of the anti-qlerical legislation of parliament. The 
coal-field, a strike took place in September, dunng which the election of M. Palli^ires, president of tfie senate, to the presidency 
mfiitary was called out to keep order and a workman was killed of the Republic was therefore anticipated, he being the ^ndidate 
m a cavalry charge. The minister of war, M. Berteaux, visited of the parliamentaiy majorities which had disestablished the 
scene of the disturbance, and was reported to have saluted church. At the congress of the two chambers held at Versailles 
the red revolutionary flag which was borne by a procession of on the X7th of January be received the absolute majority of 449 
^strikers singmg the '' Internationale ” votes out of 849 recorded The candidate of the Opposition was 

During the autumn session in November M. Berteaux suddenly M. Paul Doumer, whose anti-clencalism m the past was so 
resigned the portfolio of war dunng a sitting of the Chamber, extreme that when married he had dispensed with a religious 
and was succeeded by M Etienne, mimster of the interior, a ceremony and his children were unbaptiased. So the curious 
moderate politician who inspired greater confidence. Earlier spectacle was presented of the Moderate Opportunist M Falb^es 
in the year other industrial strikes of great gravity had taken being elected by Radicals and Socialists, whale the Radical 
place, notably at Limoges, among the potters, where several candidate was supported by Moderates and Reactionaries, For 
deaths took place m a conflict with the troops and a factory the second time a president of the senate, the second official 
was burnt. Even more serious were the strikes m the govern- personage in the Republic, was ad^^anced to the chief magistracy, 
ment arsenals m November. At Cherbourg and Brest only a M. Loubet having been similarly promoted As in his case, 
small proportion of the workmen went out, but at Lorient, M Falheres owed his election to M Q^menceau When 
Rochefort and especially at Toulon the strikes were on a much Loubet was elected M C 16 menceau had not come to the end 
larger scale In 1905 solemn warnings were given m the Chamber of his retirement from parliamentary life, but m political 
of the coming crisis in the wme-growing regions of the South circles, with his powerful pen and otherwise, be was resuming 
BLadical-SocisUists such as M Doumergue, the deputy for Nimes his former influence as a king-maker.” He knew of the 
and a member of the Combes ministry, joined with monarchists precariousness of F^lix Faure’s health and of the indiscretions 
such as M. Lasies, deputy of the Gers, m calling attention to of the elderly president So when the presidency suddenly 
the distress of the populations dependent on tl^ vine They became vacant in January 1899 he had already fixed his choice 
argued that the wines of the South found no market, not because on M Loubet, as a candidate whose unobtrusive name excited 
of the alleged ovcr-production, but because of the competition uo jealousy among the republicans. At that moment, owmg 
of artificial wines , that formerly only twenty departments of to the crisis caused by the Dreyfus affair, the Republic needed 
France were ciass^ m the atlas as wiUe<*producmg, but that a safe man to protect it against the attacks of the plebiscitary 
thanks to the progress of chemistry seventy departments were party which liad been latterly favoured by President Faure. 
now so described The deputies of the north of France and of M Constans, it was said, liad in 1899 desired the presidency of 
Pans, irrespective of party, opposed these arguments, and the the senate, vacant by M Loubet’s promotion, m preference to 
government, while promising to punish fraud, did not seem to the post of ambassador at Constantinople But M Qdmenceau, 
take very seriously the legitimate warnings of the representa- deeming that his name had been too much associated with 
tives of Idle South polemics in the past, contrived the election of M FalliSrcs to the 

The Republic continued to extend its friendly relations with second place of digmty m the Republic, so as to have another 
foreign powers, and the end of M Loubet’s term of office was safe candidate in readiness for the Elys^e in case president 
signiSized by a procession of royal visits to Pans, some of which Loubet suddenly disappeared M. loubet, however, completed ^ 
the president returned. At the end of May the king of Spam Lis septennate, and to the end of it M Fallidres was regarded as 
name and narrowly escaoed assassination from a bomb which Lis probable successor As be fulfilled bis high 4 uties in the 
was thrown at him by ‘ Spaniard as he was returning with senate inoffensively without making enemies among his political 
the president from the opera In October M Loubet returned fnends, he escaped the fate which had awaited other prcsidents- 
this visit at Madnd and went on to Lisbon to see the lung of designate of the Republic Previously to presidif^ over the senate 
Portugal, beum received by the queen, who was the daughter this Gascon advocate, who had represented his native Lot-et- 
of the comte de Pons and the sister of the due d’Orldans, both Garonne, m either chamber, since 1876, had once been prime 
exiled by the Repubhc In November the king of Portugal mmister for three weeks in 1883, He had also held office m 
came to Pans, and the president of the Repubhc also received six other ministries, so no politician in France bad a laxger 
dunng the year less formal visits from the kings of Englsuid and experience m admin^tration and m public offws. 
of Greece On New Year’s Day X906, the .absence of the Nuncio frpm 

One untoward international event affecting the French the presidential reception of ^ the aiploipatic body xnarke 4 con- 
mmistry occurred in June 1905* M, Delcaas6 (see section on spicuoualy the rupture of ’the Concordat ; for hitherto the repr?- 
hxiertoY Pohcy)y who had been foreign mmister longer sentative of the Holy See had ranked as doyen pf the suabass|kdQrA 
than any holder of that office under the Republic, to tte Repubhc, whatever the relative seniority of his colleagues^ 
Detctmwil resigned, and itliteheheved that he had been sacrificed Li. name of all the foreign powers bad qflkiaffy ean)ftefx 
by the prune ' n Uwiter to the exigencies of Germany, ^ <^i^ of the state. On fhe aptb of January the inyentoiriea 
wWch power was said to be dfequicted at his having, in connexion of the ohurches were commenced, under the 3rd clause of thfe 
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Separation Mt, for the purpose ot assessing the value of the 
snd <kher objects whieb thOr'oanta«teih< iR^Mns 
tlie|r{iOfiii«ridSedeo^ but as iM pso«(M»tiie* ii^ 

led tMkMAs aihose hoirttli^ ^ the RepuUio waa sKm 
tiOtoiSoiis thab their l<yto for rsligion[> the deasoiistraticitM mni 
regarded^ as polkical rather than religious. In Mcertam runil 
dbtrictej HShere the churdi had retained its influenoe and where 
Its separation from the state was unpc^ulasv the Caking' of the 
inventories was impeded by the mhabitantsj and m some plaoes, 
where the troops were called out to protect the avil aathqntiesi 
further feellt^; was aroused by the refusal of officers to act. 
But^ as a rule, this fimtmandest operation of the Separate Law 
was received with indifference by the population. One region 
where popular feSlmg was displayed in favour of ithe dutrch was 
Flanders, Where, m March, at Boeschepe on the 
SttUta Belgian frontier, a man was kdled donng the taking 
of an inventory; Yhis accident caused the fall of the 
^ } ministry The moderate Republicans in the Chamber, 
who had helped to keep M. Rouvier m offioe, Withheld their 
support m a debate arising out of the incident, and the govern- 
ment Was defeated by thirty*^three votes. M Rouvier resigned, 
and the hewpresidentof the Republic sent fbrM.Samen, a Radical 
of the (Ad school from Burgundy, Who had been deputy for his 
native Sadne^Loire from the foundation of the Chamber m 
1876 and had previously held office in four cabinets. In M 
Sarrien's ministry of td^a X4th of March 1906 the president of the 
council was only a minor personage, its real conductor being 
M ^Cl^menceau, who accepted the portfolio of the interior. Upon 
him, therefore, devolved the function of making the elections ” 
SKC/tf- of 1906, as It IS the minister at the j?lace Beauvau, 
where ail the Wires of administrative government are 
mkkUHf centralized, who gives the orders to the prefectures 
general election. As m France ministers sat 
and speak m both houses of parliament, M Cl^menceau, 
though a senator, now retume<i, after an absence di thirteen years, 
to the Chamber of Deputies, in which he had played a mighty part 
m the first seventeen years of its existenoe. His political ex- 
perience Was unique From an early period after entering the 
(liamber m 1876 he had exercised there an influence not exceeded 
by any deputy. Yet it was not until 1906, thirty years after his 
first election to parliainent, that he held office — ^though in t888 
he just missed the presidency of the Chamber, receiving the same 
number of votes as M M^lme, to whom the post was ailotted by 
right Of seniority. He now returned to the tribune of the Palaus 
Houtbon, on which he had been a most formidable orator. 
During his career as deputy his eloquence was chiefly destructive, 
and of the nineteen ministries which fell between the election 
of M Gr6vy to the presidency of the Kepubhc in 1879 and his 
oWn departure from parliamentary life m 1893 there were few 
of which the falPhad not been exp^ted by his mordant criticism 
or dehunciation. He now came back to the scene of his former 
achkfveiuents not to attack but to defend a ministry. Though 
his old ^occupation was gone, his re-entry excited the keenest 
interest, for at sixty-five he remained the biggest political figure 
m France. ^After M. G^menceau the most mterestmg of the 
new mrnisters was M. Briand, Who was not nine years old when 
M. oemeneeau had become conspicuous in political life as the 
mayor of Montmartre on the eve of the Commune. M. Bnahd 
had efitbred the Chamber, aS Socialist deputy for Saint Staenne, 
ortfy m The maik he had made as reporter ” of the 
Separation Bill has been noted, and on that account he became 
minister 'of education and pubkc worBhip^--4he terms of tiie 
Separation Law necessitating the cOntmuation of a department 
fbr tecdesiastldal affairs. As he had been a militant Socialist 
Of 'the unifidd group of which M. Jaums was the chief; and 
also a member df the superior council of labour, h» appointment 
indicated that the new ministry courted ^tke support of tiie 
eXtieW Left; ft, however, contained some mcmerate men, 
liOtably'M. Pbineard, who had the tepute of making the largest 
ihOOme^at the Fvendi^bad after H. Wtideck^^ousseau gave up 
hilt and Who becabe for the seoond time, mmtster iff 

' ‘Tbe' portiolfos Of dm Odonite dad of public works were 


also given to old ministers of moderate tendencies, M. Geoxges 
layguei uid U Bkytfaou. A fernwiifrime mmister; ICw Uon 
Asbyeou, went tor the foreign ofl^, oner which he had almady 
presided, besides havuig represented FVadee at the peace con- 
femklce at 'the Hague; Wh^ MM. EtasafSe and ThomsOd 
tained tlieir portfolios of warrand marine. The^Oabinet contmned 
so many men of tried afafUty that it was called the ministry of all 
the talents But the few who uiiddrstood the ongin of the name 
knew that it would he even more ephemeral than was ithe British 
mitiistcy of ifiofi.; for the fine ehdw of names belonged to a 
trdiuiient eombinatuNi which could not survive the approaching 
elections long enough to leave any mark ih pditics. ^ 

Befom the elections took place grave lafeour troubles diowed 
that social and economical questions were ixnore likely to give 
anxiety to the government than any public ihovement 
resultuig from the disestablishment of the church 
Almost the first ministerial act of M. Clbmenceau was 
to visit the cool basm of the Pas de Calais, where an 
accident causing great loss of life was followed by an uprising of 
the working population of the region, which spread (mto the 
adjacent department of the Nord and caused the minister of the 
interior to take unusual precautions to prevent violent demonstrai^ 
tions m Pans on Labour Day, the ist of May. The activity of 
the Socialist leaders m encouraging aiiti*icapitalist agitation 
did not seem to alarm the electorate. Nor did il show any sym- 
pathy with the appeal of the pope, who m his encyclical letter^ 
Vehemtnler nor, ^dressed to the French cazdmals on the iitii 
of February, denounced the Separation Law So the result of 
the elections of May 1906 was a deasive victory for the anti- 
ciencals and Socialists. 

A bnef analysis of the composition of ,the Chamber of Deputies 
18 always impossible, the limits of the numerous groups being 
ill-defined. But in general terms the majority supporting the 
radical policy of tl^ kloc in the last parliament, whicli had 
usually mustered about 340 votes, now numbered more than 400, 
including S30 Radical-Socialists and Socialists. The gains of the 
extreme L^t were chiefly at the expense of the moderate or 
progressist republicans, who, about xso strong m the (fid Chamber, 
now came b^k little more than half that number. The anti- 
republican Right, comprising Royalists, Bonapartists and 
Nationalists, had mamtamed their former position and wore 
about X30 ail told The general result of the polls of the 6th 
and 20th of May was thus an electoral vindication of the advanced 
pohoy adopted by the old Chamber and a repudiation of moderate 
Republicanism, while the stationary condition of the reactionary 
groups Showed that tiie tribulations inflicted by the lost parlia- 
ment on the church had not provoked the electorate to increase 
Its support of clerical politicians. 

The Vatican, however, declined to recognize this unmistakable 
demonstration. The bishops, tadung advantage of their release 
from the eoncordatory restnctions which withheld from 
them the faculty of meeting in assembly, had met at a prelxnimary 
(Conference to consider their plan of action under the Separation 
Law They had adjourned for further instructions from the 
Holy See, which were published on the xoth of August 1906, 
m a new encyclical Gravtssimo officii, wherem, to the consterna- 
tion of many members of the episcopate, the pope interdicted 
the associations cultuelles, the bodies wluch, under the Separation 
Law, were to be established m each parish, to hold and to organize 
the church property and finances, and were essential to the 
working of ^ act. On the 4th of September the bishops met 
again and passed a resolution of submission to the Holy Sec^ 
In l^pitc of their loyalty they could not but deplore an injunctton 
which inevitably would cause distress to 'the laige majority of 
the cletgy after the act came into operation on the xzth ox 
Decembw X906. 'fhey knew only too well how hopeless waa 
the idea that the distress of the clergy would osS forth any 
revulsion of popular feeling m France. The excitement of tm 
public that summer over a painful clerical rs(xuidai la thf diocese 
of Chartres showed that the mteresc taken hy the mass of tte 
population m church matters was not of R kind wlfieh would aid 
the dttgy in their dififeult situatioh* 
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refilled Widt Jdi ^iGtanen. Hid oew prme minister 
pfawed At the iomga ofifan IL Picbeti, who had Ituiied pohPofi 
Ml the sMff of the goMm, the oi^ifm of M. CUitaiBnoeaUi bjr nehose 
kifluenoe he had e w t e r fid the dqdonutic service m aS^ after 
M^t yean in the abunber of d^utiea. He had been nuniater 
at Pekin durufi’the Boieer rebubon and resident at Tunit, 
and lib whs naar iiadical lenatnr lor' the Jum. U. CaiUaiot^ a 
more advulttiinu dnaneier than M. Ronvier or M Poma^, 
who had famm WaldeobRoussean’s miMstcr of finaooe^ reaumed 
that ojflicei. The most signiftMlat amxdntment was daat of 
Cenemi Fiequart to thef waf office. Hie new nunister when a 
colonel had been wilfang to aaonfice his career, allhoni^ he was 
an aati«Senute, to icdlieesing the snyisfiioe which he believed 
had been inflicted on a Jewish offiCer^whose second oohdeiiuMr' 
tion, It may be noted> had been quashed eadier m 1906. M. 
Viviam became the first minister of hbaor^iTrapatl <S Ptkovpmto 
seetide). The creation of the office and appoinUMent of a 
s(ioiBlistiaW3neraiid)<mtnatiifetofiUitahawed thatM. Gdmenceau 
reeognieed the inorbasing prommeace of eocial and industrial 
questmns dnd the ifyoiKing power of She trhdefwnuMts 

The acts and fsslicy of ms Gldmencceu mmistiy and the events 
ndueh took pla^ durmg the years that M hfU office are too 
mar the prasent time to be appraased historically It seems nut 
unlikely that the first advent to power, after tfairty*five yean 
of strenuous pcQitiotl hfb, of one who must be ranked among the 
abbst of the twentyHWven prime minittem of the Third RepuUic 
will be seen to haws been comcidentwiith an important evolution 
mthehistory’oftheFWchnatiaa The separation of the Roman 
Cathoiw Gwroh Srodi the state, by die law of December t 905 , 
bad deprived'ithe Soosahsts, the now most powerful parto of the 
cwtrane Left, of theohief outlet for dieir aonvtty, which hitherto 
bad ohsefly' found abs scope ra auli'Clcricalism. Having no k>i^ 
die diordh to ebtsek they turned then attention to lecwKWucal 
questionsv seltstion of which had always beep their theoreti- 
<w aim. At the same pened ithc law udatuig to the Orntraot of 
AssoaatiOn df tgot, by nemevmg the rcblrictiDns (save m the 
case of relqiioto oommumtiea) which pievtously had prevMited 
French cstieens iieta forming assOcuitton without die authorisa- 
tion of the goverament, hod foignaUy abrogjated the iodmduelistio 
doctnne of the RevolutMn, whuh in all iits phasts was intdiwaat 
of associations. The law of June 1791 ; deckihd the destruction 
of all corporations of persons eagagped m the same trade or 
prdfessiDn to be a fundamental astade of the French constitutapn, 
and It was only m the last six yearsiof the Second Smpire that 
aomb tolerance was granted to trade-unions, which was extemled 
by the Thud Rapubhe only UtiSSo. 1 a that year the prohibition 
of 1791 was repealed Not quite 70 umons Masted at the end of 
1 S 84 In tfipo they had increased to about tooo, m 1 S 94 to aooo, 
and m 1901 , when the law rdaling to the Contract of Association 
was passed, they numbered 3067 with 988^33 memfaeis. The 
law of 1901 did not speoially affect them ; but this general pet, 
oompletely emancipating all associations fMxaed for secular 
purpotes, WM a definitive bmidi with the mdividttalisHi of the 
Revtdutna which had fofsmed the basis of all legislaMoa m fVaaec 
lor neatly a century after the fall of the ancient monaiohy. 
It was an OnoCuisgemeRt aitd at tbesMM tune a symptom of tte 
apttod of aati)-tnlhviclualutK doctnne. TlhH was seen in the 
aocelenMed inRTataei.ef syndicated workmen during the years 
nicceeckng the'passngof the Associations Law, who in 1909 were 
over a milludi itmlng. The power exentsed by the trad^umons 
moved tilt fimetumanes ofi^e government, a vast army Ubdir 
the ccntmhnd syatenl of admawtration, nnmheniigiint less tiwA 
htw,o«o ptrsonfymi demand ec^ freedom of easQCMitNfi for dee 
porposoof legdlatidg tUak eeiaiMS paid by tiie state and diek 
<!ttnaiiioni of lebton. Hua movement brought into new mlief 
the long-recogmzed incompatibiUty of phiiiimeiitaty govemtoeot 
with admmistrative oentraluation as organized by Napoleon. 


crdAeaethmjdenttmnfdMsiuftMsed^efh^ 
of tlM Sooialiatsit^ifaitiwito hadiohie^'lvo^ 
oentNs»> aiuUnued 'that (they leohed fc»i agppM^ 
pfopneton, /whose bwnorthip in. /the soil, had bitotrto, iWPPfad 
them to tfaapmctioeof poHeotisdst dentamn. rSniljhaoufiMtor of 
tynt ail>eooiMani(fieilisi> ih die iwviisigi^wmgdisihicits p|tbe 4 oHth 
ertated<a gfaaerel'dncbnteiit which spmad to odtor rural regions. 
Ihe'GSfmeniceaul minislKir^ addle epposing fho excessss revolu- 
twoaiy socialism (find wfaife inowiiwg fba strenuous ,hoa^>ty 
of M. Jamda, the Socuhst leader, Mfepted a jwogranune,wbl^ 
was BBoee aooiahsiic than that of ony ipmvious govermnont 
of itbe ato/ablk. Under ito'dictcnon a>>bill tor the impesitaon 
of « gDodoated inoMne tax, was passed by dm tower home, 
mVDlvasg a aefaeme of ditect taxation whi^ would transform 
m latenbr fiscal system of France, But the liMoaiie tax waS 
stili only ta< prcoect of law when Jd Ctomenoeau unexpected^ 
fell m July 9909 , being sacoeeded as prune mmister by his 
adleagise it Briand. His ministry had, however, passed one 
unportant mcaaum which mdividu^uits regarded as oh act .of 
state-sociahim. It took a long step towards dm nationalustKoi 
of railways by purdhasitigihe /important Wostoirnluie and addiag 
It to the relatively sfnaU system of otate railways. Previous^ 
a more generally cmtiiaized act irf the reptem^tives of the 
people wM not of a nature to augment the pc^ulsinty of parlia- 
mentary wtatitutioos at a penod of economic cnsisj when steteton 
and deputies increased their own annual Salaiy, or indemnity os 
It u OfficiaUy called, to 15,000 francs. {|. B, c< B<) 

Extbrior Policy 1870-1909 

The Franco-German War marks a tummg-point in the history 
of the extenor policy of France as distmet as does the fall of the 
ancient monan^ or the end of the Napoleonic epoch. 

With die disappearance of the Secom Empire, by 
Its own fault, on the fiidd of Sedan m September 1870 , 
foUowed ta the early months 1871 by the proclamation 
of the German empire at Versailles and the annexation of 
Alsaoe and Lorraine under the treaty of peace of Frankfort, 
France descended from its primacy among the nations of conti- 
neatal Europe, which it had gradually acquired m the half- 
century subsequent to Waterloo. It was the design of Bismarck 
diat united Germany, which bad been finally es/twhshed .under 
his duection by the vnkc of 1870 , shciold talm the place totherto 
occupied by France m Europe. The situation of France m 1871 
in no wise resembled that after the French defeat of s 8 t 5 , 
when the First Empire, issue of the Revolution, had been iqiset 
by a coahtien of the Bnropean monarchies which toought back 
and euppmted on bis restored throne the legitonato^beir to the 
French crown. In 1871 the Republic was towaded iniisplation. 
France was without t^kes, and outside its fftmtisrs the iofpa of 
Its executive government was a matter of .interest tmly to .its 
Otomai conqueaws. Bitmardc desired that France should 
remtun isolattid in Europe and divided at home. He thougdt^ 
that the Repubhean form of government would best serve tb^ 
ends. The revobitiDnaiy ttadittoD of France would, under a 
R epublic, keep aloof the monarchiet of Europe, whereas, m the 
words of the German ambassador at Pans, Pnnee Uoheidohe, 
a '* mcnatohy would strengthen France and ptoee hen in a bettor 
posttwn.to eoake alhaaoes'and would threaten our aUumcee.” 
At the same tune Bianuwok ooonted ongfowernaiental ustabiljty 
under a Repwl^ to bring about domestic disosgamaatom whipb 
would so disintogmte the French aarien as jto.fender it) untonmd- 
aUe as a fee and mefihchve as an aliy. The EtoocehQMmfm 
War tisus produced a situation nnprtoedentedi in the mutual 
relatums of two great Enropean powers. Fipie that situatjon 
rtoultedatt the CKtoviar polity of Fraitoe,for«whotogtaerattoni 
ootontol as wellasloreig^ , 1 . , j 

In 187s Gerpany saw France in pessescioniof a>ioppsb|toppn 
whidigavtoproitoseof dwabdityiif4iot.of.perBMn<nee.| Qroman 
opinioa had alteasto' httm pegtoihed by [the faB^iaqd'epeed 
wuh wbicto.Fmnac had pMd off the ootofroIf,|Mir jra tomn iy 
ewaotod! by the ceaquroon thus givmg proof nf thej hiMmausfihto 
resources of the country and of its powers of recuperation. Toa . 
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Hile ti^imtiitlm (tf ^ Hiini k^HKe br *^6 

KafSohal AsMttil^ on flia jfj^ d( faUMtfjr t 6 ^^. the new 
eonttiiMttbii had to be eompnted tij^ tfedMitl ttwt and other 
OoiiMeihentaiT’ ^rovftibns. to it dMjtld nhc bobotte effective 
tmtu the foHcrwing 3rear, afeer the tint efeetiaftt at the new!}' 
founded Semtte and Chiiniiber of pepUtiet. M Buffet wa$ then 
eharifed the tttetident of the nMbHe, Ittnahal HacBlahon, 
to form a {yrovinonal mmistt;^ uii wfaidi the due Dechaes, who 
had beeh fwigii minister since ^873, Ws retained at the tIJUai 
ffOttuiy. Ihe'cabinetihetfior the finttime onthe xttfh of March, 
and ten days (fetef the National Assembly adjoufimd for a loi^ 

XDCCSS* 

It was during that interval that ocenrred the incident known 
as **The Scafe of 1873.” the Kuhulkanipf had left Prince 
msmarek in a sfete of nefrous irritation. In all 
^gn.* directions he was on the look out for traces of tJItra- 
montane inti%ue. the clencalt in France after the 
fen of thiers had behatm with great indiscretion m their denre 
to see the teidtfpral -^ower of the po|)e revived. But when the 
reactionaries had mEced HacMahon at the head of die State, 
titehr divisions ana their political ineptitude had shown that 
the government 6f France would soon pan from their hands, 
and of tide the voting of the Republican cpnstitution by 
a monarchical assemtdy was the Vinble proof bTevertheiess 
Bismarck, influenced vy the presence at Berlin of a French 
ambassador, M. de Oontaut-Btron, whom he regaided as a 
TUltramontane agent, ^ seems to hawe thought otherwise A 
military p»rty at Berlin affected ahum at a law passed by the 
French Asambly on the iSth of March, which continued a 
provision increasing from three to four the battalions of each 
infancy regiment, and certain journals, supposed to be inspired 
by BisMarck, armed that as the Frenrh were preparing, it 
might bb well to anticipttte then designs before diey were 
reai^. !Bdtope was Scared by an attide on the 6th of May m 
The Tithis, professing to reveal the designs of Bnmaitik, inom 
Its Paris correspondent, Blowitr, who was m relations with 
the French foreign minister, the due Decases, and with Phnee 
Hohenldie, German ambassador to Fiance, both being prudent 
diplomatists, and, though Catiiolics, opposed to ^Ultramontane 
pKtenriOtts Burope was astoundra at the revehrtiott and 
alarmed at the aS< 4 ^ immiuence of war. In Bng^d the 
DferaeH ministry addressed the governments of Russia, Austria 
and Italy, with a view to restrauiW-Germany feom its aggressive 
des^S, and Queen Victoria wrote to the German emperor to 
}flead the cause Of peace. It is probable that there was no need 
mtiier for this intervention pr for the panic which had produced 
it. We know now that the old emperor William Was steadfastly 
apposed to a fresh War, WUle his son, the c rown prihce Frederidc, 
who then seemed liktw soOn to snccjeted him for a long re^, 
Was abo determined mat peaco should be maintsinM Ime 
scare had, however, a most important result, in sowing the seeds 
of the subseouent FtMOo-Russhm altianoe Nutwithstaiuhng 
that the tsair Mexander^H. Was oh terms of affectionate intimacy 
vdth hb unde, the emperor 'Ifinuiam, he gave a personal assurance 
m General £e FM, Ftetidi mnbiusitltidr at St Petersburg, that 
RUnoe should have tiie “moral tuppeirt ” of Ruisia m the Case 
ol ail aggression on the part of Geimahy ft is possible tlalt tiie 
4 ku^ of War was 'eximgerated ^ the Frenbh foreign ministir 
a^us sttribaSsadur at BerKn, as Is tiie omniDn of eertak F^cH 
htMoriana, abo think that M de Oontstuo-ltiron, as an old 
rdyalfet, whs Only too glad to we tiite Repdblic tinder the protec- 
tim >ae it' wore, of tiie most^reMtiomry mutw^y of BUTb^. 
Ac the same tunc Bismaiok’s denials of havmg acted tnih 
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ferititiringiil^b^ 'lEfeV^Wife'i^cerowlieq 

Iw cntiozied the osfenfetion with which the Rumaii Caam^llor, 
Friridt GurtehaidK had dauned for nis mastiei' tife efaar- 
aeW of the' ddfe^er^ France and ^ iili^le to Gefinan 
atakdoitt. It was 'hi memory of this tifet. in s$. 78 at itlm 
congress Of Berhn, Bbmatok did bb ttest t<i 'unpofo <tlte 
advantages WhUh RusiSa hadh^tained under tjhe trea^ of Sao 
stefano. 

'Hie evenia Whkh led to that congress put into abeyance the 
aspect of a terioUs ikdiastaiidingjjetwccn France aw Rufuiu 
The ihMnoctionuiHereegovuiainjvMy 1875 reopened 
the Bastem ntidstion, and in the Orlmt the interests 
of France and Russia bad been for mahy years con* 
dieting, as witness the controversy concerning the Jfoly 
Plates, which was one of the causes of the Crihfeao War Prance 
had from the rtign of Louis Xiy. claimed' tlw exclusive right 
of protecting Roman UathoUc interests in the SiUt. This dum 
was supported not only by tiie monarchists, for 'tifejnost part 
friendly to Russia in othm respects, who mrectid me foreign 
policy of the lliird Republic until tiie Russo-'furlfw 'War of 
>877, but by the Repulmcans, who were eoitiliig into perpetual 
power at tiie time of the congress 6f Berlin— me ablm pi the 
anti-dericals, Gambetta, dedaring in this connexion fhat 
“ anti-dericuism was not an article of < 9 cportation“ the 
defeat of the monarchists at the elections of 1877, after the 
“ Seise Mai,“ and fha dqiartute from office of the due Becazes, 
whose policy had tedded to pr^re the way for an alliance with 
the tsar, changed the attitude of French diploma^ towards 
Russia. M W^dington, the first Republican mun$ter rot foreign 
affairs, was not a RuSsophil, sriiife Gambetta was ardentiy 
anti-Rustian, and he, thbugh not a minister, was cxerdsmg tiiat 
preponderant infiuence in French politics Which he retained 
until z88a, the last year of his life. Many Republicans considered 
that the monarchists, whom they had turned out, favoured the 
support Of Russia not odly as a defence against Germany, which 
was not likely to be effective so long as a friendly unde and 
nephew were reigning at Berlin and at ^ Petersburg respectively, 
but also as a possible means of facilitating a monarchic^ restora- 
tion m France CotiSCijuently the congress of Berlin M 
Waddington and the other French delegates maintained a very 
independent attitude towards Russia They supported the 
resolutions which auned at diminishing the advapta^s obtained 
I by Russia m the war, they affirmed the rights of France over 
the Holy Places, and they omioscd the anti-Semitic views ^ 
the Russian representatives The result of the congress of Berlin 
sCemed therefore to draw France and Russia farther apart, 
especially as Gambetta and tiie Republicans now in power were 
more disposed townrfls an understanding with Rngland The 
contrary, however, happened. The treaty of Berlm, which took 
the place of the treaty of San Stefano, was the ruin of Russian 
hopes. It was attributed to the support given by Bismarck 
to the anti- Russian policy of Rngjand and Austria at the 
congress, the German chancellor having previously discourag^ 
the project of lui alliance between Russia and Germany Hie 
consequence was that the tsar withdrew from the DrcikaiserbUnd, 
and Gmmany, finding the support of Austria madequate for its 
purposes, sought an understanding with Italy. Hettce arose 
the Triple AllWce of 1883, which was the Wotic of {Bismarck, 
who thus became eventually the author of the FVknco-RUssian 
alliance, which was rather a sedative for the nervous tempera- 
ment of the French than a remedy necessary for their protection. 
The tsroiold aim of the Tnplice was tiie development of the 
Bnenarckian policy of the continued isolation of iFpnCe anti of 
the iTiamtenance of the situation In Rurone acquired by the 
German empire in itfi The most ofrnous alliance for Germany 
was that wim Russia, but it was dfear that it could be obtained 
oiny at the price of Russia htiiting a free hand to satisfy its 
ambitions fo the Bast. Hlis hot only woutd have irritated 
Englaud i^ainst Germany, bnt also Aifsttia, and s6 might have 
brought alfout a Ftabbo-Austrian alliance, and a day of reckomiu 
for Germaty for tife' cnmbined irandotirs of two nations, left 
by z8fl6 and 18^. H was tinltitifot-GenniMy idUeti'ftstif 





ivith j^tria an 4 thjpli with f taly^ Rum» eveptuft^ 

Aj^the Berlin tooR ^ fnview th^ gpipen^ lituation 

qf the Turkm epipirei it was mmili that the Preqdh adepts 
^ should fonnulatp the^ ^j^sition ot France in B^pt 
qSmikm powers of £tirope accepted the mamteijance 

*' of the r(>ndmmin^ m Egypt^ fin^ciel and a4nnni8tra« 
live, of England and Franoo^ Bgypt^ nominally a provmce of 
the Turkish empirei had been invest^ with a large degree of 
autonomyi guaranteed m an agreement made in 1840 and 184; 
between the Porte and the then five great powers, though some 
oppositiDn was mfid^ to Fraqce |^ing a party to this compact^ 
deg^es Aust^i Prussia and Russia (as well as Italy when it 
attained the of a great power) had left the international 
control of to France and England by reason of the pre* 
ponderance m the mterests of those two powers on the Nile* 

In x&tfi; the interests of England in Egypt, which had hitherto 
been considered inferior to those of France, gained a supenonty 
owing to the purcbi^e by the British government of the shares 
of the khediye Ismail in the Suez Canah 'i^^tever nvalry there 
may have been between England and France, they had to present 
a united front to the pretensions of Ismail, whose prodjigalities 
made him impatient of the control which they exercised over bis 
finances. This led to his deposition and exile. The control was 
re<*e$tablished by his successor Tewfik on the 4th of September 
1879. The revival ensued of a so-called national party, which 
Ismail for ,his own pu^oses had encouraged in its movement 
IiQstile to foreign domination. In September x88x tooh place 
the rising led by Arahi, by whose action an assembly of notables 
was convoked for the purpose of deposing the government 
authorized by the European powers. The fear lest the sultan 
sh^ld intervene gave an appearance of harmony to the policy 
of England and France, whose interests were too great to permit 
of any sqch interference. At the end of 1879 ^ Freycmet 
cabinet had succeeded that of M Waddington and had in turn 
bean succeeded m September x88o by the first Ferry cabinet 
In the latter the foreign minister was M, Barth^lcmy Samt- 
Hilaire, an aged philosopher who liad first taken part in pohtics 
when he helped to dethrone Charles X, m 1830 In September 
x88x he categorically invited the British government to join 
France in a military intervention to oppose any interference 
which tlie Forte might attempt, and the two powers each sent 
a war-ship to Alexandria, On the T4th of November Gambetta 
formed lus grand minuiire, m which he was foreign minister. 
Though it lasted less tlmn eleven weeks, important measures 
were taken by it, as Arabi had become under-secretary for war at 
Cairo, and was receiving secret encouragement from the sultan. 
On the 7th of January i88z, at the instance of Gambetta, a 
joint note was presented by the British and French consuls to 
the khedive, to the effect that theu governments were resolved 
to maintain the status quo, Gambetta having designed this as a 
consecration of the Anglo-French alliance in the Best. Tl>ere- 
upon the Porte protested, by a circular addressed to the powers, 
against this mfnngement of its suzerainty in Egypt Meanwhile, 
the assembly of notables claimed the right of voting the taxes 
and admmisteruig the finances of the country, and Gambetta, 
considering this as an attempt to emancipate Egypt from the 
^xmQlal contrcA of Europe, moved the British government to 
join with France in protesting against any interference op the 
part of the potables in the buciget. But when Lord Gr^viUe 
accepted this proposal Gambetta had fallen, on of 

January, bemg aqcccoded by M. de Freycmet, wbo fon ^ second 
tape Decame pres^ent of the council and foreign minister. 
Gamlpstta fell nominally on a scheme of partial revision^ of the 
constitution. It include the re-establishment of scruhn de listSj^ 
a method of voting to whi^ many Republics were hostile, so 
this gave his enemies in his own party their opportunity. He 
thus fell the victim qf republiagi jealousy, nearly half the Re- 
publicans m the chwnber voting egamst Ipm m the fatal division 
The subsequent debates of i8Sa show that many of Gambetta’s. 
advpsaries were also opposed to hjs policy of umting with 
Bnglapd on the BgypUan question. ijLencetorth the vq,tmox^ 
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face of the feeling m injavour of maint|tming the 

traditipnal qt Brapqe in Egypt, dtclaratjions o| 

poliey were vagiw. On the ^ 3^4 ot February 18^2 he safd that 
he would Utsum the non-explositve prepopderaime ip of 
France and England by meansof an unae^standnig wtth Euigmei 
and on the xzth 0^ May h<^ wh^he^ to retam for France, its 
peculiar position of privileged, mffuencje. England and Frenqe 


being now in the hands of the xnilitary party under AraW , On 
the iittt of July |the English fleet boinWded Alexandria, 4he 
French ships in anticipation of that action having departed the 
previous day* On the t^th of July the Chamb^ debated 
supplementary vote for the fleet m the Me<hterranean, M. dq 
Fr^cm^t decIarW that France would take no active part hv 
Egypt except as the mandatory of the Eumpean pow^^ Thia 
was the occasion for the last great speech of Gambetta in paxUa-) 
ment In it he earnestly urged close co-operatfon with England, 
which he predicted would otherwise become the mistress of 
Egypt, and m his concluding Sentences he uttered the famous 
“ No rompez famats V alliance angla^seJ^ A furjther vote, pro- 
posed m consequence of Arabics open rebellipn^ was abandoned,' 
as M. de Freycmet announced that the European powers dechned 
to give France and England a collective mandate tq intervene 
m their name. In the Senate on the 25th of July M. Scherer, 
better known as a philosopher than os a politician, who bad 
Gambetta’s confidence, read a report on the supplementary votes 
which severely critiCized the timidity and vacdlation of the 
government m Egyptian policy. Four days later in the Chamber 
M. de Freycmet proposed an understanding with England limited 
to the protection of the Suez Canal. Attacked by M. Clcmenceau 
on the impossibility of separating the question of the canal 
from the general Egyptian question, the ministry was defeated 
by a huge majority, and M. de Freycmet fe|l, having achieved 
the distinction of bcipg the chief instrument m removing Egypt 
from the sphere of French mterest 


Some of the Republicans whose votes turned out M. de Frey- 
cinet wanted Jules Ferry to take his place, as be was considered 
to be a strong man m foreign policy, and Gambetta, for this, 
reason, was willing to see his personal enemy at the head of public 
affairs. But this was prevented by M. Q^menceau and the 
extreme Left, and the new ministry was formed by M. Duderc, 
an old senator whose previous official experience had been under 
the Second Republic. On its taking office on the 7th of August, 
the ministerial declaration announce^ tb^t its policy would be ia 
conformity with the vote which, frefusmg supplies for tthe 
occupation of the Suez Canal, had qfve^thrown M de Fzeyemet. 
The declaration characterized this vote as “ a measufsq/of 
and of prudence but not as an abdication*” Nevertwlesjs tuk^ 
action of the Chamber-^which was due to the hostility to 
Gambetta of nval leaders, who had little mutual ajSection, 
including MM. de Freycinet, Jules Ferry, CMmenceau and the 
president of the Republic, M. Gr6vy, ra^er than to a desu:e to 
abandon Egypt — did resiflt in the abdication of France. After 
England single-handed had subdued the rebellion and restored 
the authority of the khedive, the latter signed a decree on the 
xxth of January 1883 abolishing the joint control of England 
and France. Henceforth Egypt continued to be a frequent ijopip r 
of debate m the Chambers ; ^e interests of France in respect 
of the Egyptian finances, the judicial tystem and otjher institu-)^ 
tions formed the subject of diplomatic correspondence, as didl 
the irritating question of the eventual evaouation of Ejbr^t by > 
England. But though it* cursed constant tnetion between tbe^ 
two countries up to the Anglo-French convention of the Sthtof 
April X904, there was no longer a French aictive policy with i 
to Egypt. The lost j^edomma^ pf France m that country 1 
did;^ however, quicken French activity in othejr repoas of northern \ 
Africa. . j 'A 
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The idea that the Meditemmean might become a FVench lake 
has^ in different senses, been a preoccupation for France and for 
Its rivals m Europe ever since Algeria became a French 
province by a series of fortuitous mcidents--^n insult 
offered by the dey to a PVencb consul, his refusal to 
make reparation, and the occasion it afforded of diverting public 
attention in France from interior affairs after the Revolution 
of 1830. The French policy of preponderance m Egypt had only 
for a secondary aim the domination of the Mediterranean. 
The French tradition in Egypt was a relic of Napoleon’s vam 
scheme to become emperor of the Orient even before he had made 
himself emperor of the West It was because Egypt was the 
highway to India that under Napoleon III. the FVench had con* 
structed the Suez Canal, and for the same reason England could 
never permit them to become masters of the Nile delta But 
the possessors of Algeria could extend their coast-lme of North 
Africa without seriously menacing the power which held Gibraltar 
and Malta. It was Itcuy which objected to a French occupation 
of Tunis Algeria has never been officially a French “ colony.” 
It is in many respects administered as an integral portion of 
French territory, the governor-general, as agent of the central 
power, exercising wide junsdiction Although the Europeans 
m Algeria are less than a seventh of the population, and 
although the French are actually a minority of the European 
inhabitants — Spaniards prevailing in the west, Italians and 
Maltese in the east — ^the three departments of Constantine, 
Algiers and Oran are administered like three French departments. 
Consequently, when disturliances occurred on the borderland 
separating Constantine from Tunis, the French were able to say 
to Europe that the integrity of their national frontier was threat- 
ened by the proximity of a turbulent neighbour. The history of 
the relations between Tunis and France were set forth, from the 
French standpoint, m a circular, of which Jules Ferry was said 
to be the author, addressed by theforeign minister, M Barth^lemy 
Samt-Hilaire on the cjth of May i88x, to the diplomatic agents 
of France abroad, llie most important point emphasized by 
the French minister was tho independence of Tunis 
** from the Porte, a situation which would obviate diffi- 
culties with Turkey such as had always hampered the European 
powers m Egypt In support of this contention a protest made 
by the British government m 1830, agrinst the French conquest 
of Algiers, was quoted, as in it LQrd Aberdeen had declared that 
Europe had always treated the Barbary states as independent 
powers On the other hand, there was the incident of the bey 
of Tunis having furnished to Turkey a contingent during the 
Crimean War, which suggested a recognition of its vassalage 
to the Sublime Porte. But m 1864, when the sultan had sent a 
fleet to I-a Goulette to affirm his ** rights ” m Tunis, the French 
ambassador at Constantinople intimated that France declined 
to have Turkey for a neighbour in Algeria France also m 1868 
essayed to obtain control o\er the finances of the regency , but 
England and Italy had also large interests in the country, so an 
international financial commission was appointed In 1871, 
when France was disabled after the wjr, the bey obtained from 
Constantinople a finnan of investiture, thus recognizmg the 
suzerainty of the Porte. Certain English writers have reproached 
the Forei^ Office for its lack of foresight in not taking advantage 
of France’s disablement by establishing England as the pre- 
ponderant power in Turns. The fact that five-sixths of the com- 
merce of Tunis IS now with France and Algeria may seem to 
justify such regrets Yet by the light of subsequent events it 
seems probable that England would have been diverted from 
more mfitable imdertakings had she been saddled with the 
virtual administration and military occupation of a vast territory 
which such preponderance would have entailed. The wonder is 
that this opportunity was not seized by Italy , for Mazzmi and 
other workem m the cause of Italian unity, More the Bourbons 
had been driven from Naples, had cast eyes on Tunis, lying over 
against the coasts of Sicily at a distance of barely xoo m , as a 
favourable field for colonization and as the key of the Afncan 
Mediterranean But when Rome became once 'more the capital* 
of ftaly, Carthage was not fated to fall again under its domination 


and the occasion offered by France’s temporary impotence was 
neglected. In 1875 when France was rapidly recovenng, there 
went to Tunis as consul an able Frenchman, M Roustan, who 
became virtual ruler of the regency m spite of the resistance of 
the representative of Italy. French action was facilitated hy 
the attitude of England. On the 26th of July 1878 M. Waddmg- 
ton wrote to the marquis d’Harcourt, French ambassador m 
London, that at the congress of Berlm Lord Salisbury had said to 
him*— the two delegates being the foreign ministers of their 
respective governments — in reply to his protest, on behalf ^ 
France, agamst the proposed English occupation of Cyprus^ 

Do what you think proper m Tunis : England will offer no 
opposition ” This was confirmed by I.ord Salisbury m a despatch 
to Lord Lyons, British ambassador m Pans, cm the 8th of August, 
and it was followed m October by an intimation made by the 
French ambassador at Rome that France intended to exercise 
a preponderant influence in Tunis. Italy was not willing to 
accept this situation. In January 1881 a tour made by King 
Humbert m Sicily, where he received a Tunisian mission, was 
taken to signify that Italy had not done with Tunis, and it was 
answered in Apnl by a French expedition in the regency sent from 
Algeria, on the pretext of punishing the Kroumirs who had been 
marauding on the frontier of Constantine. It was on this occasion 
that M. Barth^lemy Samt-Hilaire issued the circular quoted 
above France nominally was never at war with Tunis , yet the 
result of the invasion was that that country became virtually a 
French possession, although officially it is only under the pro- 
tection of France The treaty of £1 Bardo of the xsth of May 
1881, confirmed by the decree of the 22nd of Apnl 1882, placed 
Tunis under the' protectorate of France. The country is 
administered under the direction of the French Foreign C^ce, 
in which there is a department of Tunisian affairs The governor 
is called minister-resident-general of France, and he ^so acts 
as foreign minister, being assisted by seven French and two 
native ministers 

The annexation of Tunis was important for many reasons. 
It was the first successful achievement of France after the 
disasters of the Franco-German War, and it was the 
first enterpnse of serious utility to France undertaken 
beyond its frontiers since the early period of the Second ttrHtvry. 
Empire. It was also important as establishing the 
hegemony of France on the southern shores of the Mediterranean. 
When M Jules (Gambon became governor-general of Algeria, his 
brother M. Paul Cambon having been previously French resident 
in Tunis and remaining the vigilant ambassador to a Mediter- 
ranean power, a Parisian wit said that just as Switzerland had its 
Lac des quatre Cantons, so France had made of the midland sea 
Its Lac des deux Cambons, The jeu d* esprit indicated what was 
the primary significance to the French of their becoming masters 
of the Barbary coast from the boundary of Morocco to that of 
Tripoli. Apart from the Mediterranean question, when the 
scramble for Africa began and the Hinterland doctrme was 
asserted by European powers, the possession of this extended 
coast-lme resulted m France laying claim to the Sahara and the 
western Sudan Consequentlv, on the maps, the whole of north- 
west Africa, from Tunis to the Congo, is claimed by France with 
the exception of the relatively smaU areas on the coast belonging 
to Morocco, Spam, Portugal, Liberia, Germanv and England 
On this basis, m point of area, fVance is the greatest Afncan 
power, m spite of British annexations in south and equatorial 
Africa, its area being estimated at 3,866,950 sq. m (including 
227,950 in Madagascar^ as against 2,xoi4xx more effectively 
possessed by Great Britain. The immensity of its domam on 
paper is no doubt a satisfaction to a people which prefers to 
pursue Its policy of colonial expansion without the aid of emigra- 
tion. The acquisition of Turns by France is also important as 
an example of the system of protectorate as applied to coloniza- 
tion. O^n annexation might have more gmvelv irritated the 
powers having interests m the country. England, in spite of 
Lord Salisbury’s suggestions to the French foreign minister, 
was none too pleased with France’s pohey ; while Italy, with 
Its subjects outnumbering all other European settlers in the 
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regency, was in a mood to ficoopt a prdt^Kb for a (luarndi for tbc 
rsoioas already mentioned* Apant from theiiei CQnsirleratibns; 
the French government tavoured a proteotomte 

Iteetonid ^ Tums a secondi 

Algeria. While the ^annexation of the latter hadt 
commetidid results for Franco^ it had not 
been followed by sncoeadul coJonusation, though it had cost 
France x6o nullione sterling in the first sixty years after it 
beosimd French temtogy. 'Fhe French cannot govern at home 
or abroad without a centralized system of adminMtnatKML 
The orgameation of i Algeria, as departments of France wath their 
admmistratave divisions, was not an example to imitate. In the 
baylical government France found, ready-^made, a adhoiently 
centralio^ system, such asidid not exist in Algeria imdel' ^native 
rulo, which could foiirm a basis of admmistsation by French 
functionaries iindfo the ditectum of thei Quai dfOrsayi That 
result has not lieen unpltasmg to the numerouSi advocates m 
Ihwce of protectorates as < a means of cotonizatian* Aocord* 
ifigtoJi Paid Leroy-^Btaulieu, the mottemttwntFrendhauthiofaty 
on colonization, who known Turns well, a puotoctorate m tfaci 
most pacifir, the most snppte, and the least< >costly method of 
cnlonizatiion m countries where an organized fomi of native 
government exBts , itus the systemiiiitwhich the Fkienoh cim most 
nearly approach that of English airown colomes One avill whichi 
it avoids IS the sorcalled) ropvesentative system, under which 
sennaors and deputies are sent texthe French parliamedt notionlyf 
from Algeria as an integral pact of Fnmae, bfiitirom thecolomes 
of Martinique^ (Tuadeloupe and French India, while Goolim*^ 
China. Ghnanaxond Senegal send deputies^ alond. These sixteen 
deputies and seven senators attanh themselves to the various 
Moderate, Radical and Socialist groups m parliament, which 
have no connexion wsth the intercats of the colonies ; and tlie 
ocxnsequent introduction of Frenoh polttical controversies into 
colonial elections has not lioen o£ advantage to the oversea 
possessions of France From this the protectomte syatena ha& 
spfurod Timu, and the paucity ol French immigratKin wall con- 
tinue to safeguard that countxy from parliamentary repreieiata-i 
tion After twenty years of J^nch rule, of 120,000 European 
residents m I’unis, not counting the aimy, only 22,000 wiere 
Freachji while neurlyr 70,000 were Italian^ if under a so-called'' 
representative system tho Italians had demanded nationalization, 
for the purpose of obtaining the franchise, compheations might 
have arisen which are not to he feared under a protectorate 
But of all the results of, the IVenchi annexation of l\ims, the 
most important was undoubtedly the Tnple Alliance, into 
winch Ttulv entered m resentment at having been 
Tr/ii/ d<*pnvc(l of the AfnC.in territory which seemed marked 
amJuco* nUt os Its natural held for colonial expansion. The 
most manifest cause of Italian hostility towards France 
had* passed away four years before the annexation of Tunis, 
when the icactiononcs, who had favoured the restitution of the 
tempiival power of the pope^ fell for evier from power. Tho 
derioahsm of the anti-repuWlcans, who favoured a revival 
of the fatal policy of the Second Empire' whereby France, after 
Magenta and HoUerino, had leaving its giarrison at St Angelo, 
boen the lust ohstaolo to Italian unity, was one of the duei^ 
causes of their downfall. F )r after the war with Germany, the 
mutilated land and the vanquisSi^d nation had m'cd to avoid 
wanton provocations of foreign oowera. Henceforth tiie Frencb 
Republic^ u:o ^fimed by Kenublx^ns, waa tc be an antedenool 
fotdc in Europr, syiupatiipitig with the Italian> occupation of 
Rome. But tiMnnke Italy r^ize that France was no longer 
the enemy of complete Ttsthoti unity it would have been necessary 
that all niusos of iwtation between the two Latm sister notions 
were removed Such 6ui«>os of dissension did, however, remaain, 
anting from economic questions. The mantime relations of 
the two chief Moditermnenn powers were based on a treaty 
of navigation of i86^-^wb(m^ Venice was no party to it being 
an Austrian port--^w!uch Cnspi denounced as a relic «of Itahan 
servility towards Nanbleon IIL Commercial nvalry was 
induced by the industnali devekipikieiit oftnortbqriidtalir, when 
freed from Austnan rule. Mereover^Mthe emigeant propensity 
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of ^the IttefiEms fioodedi ceiieam< regioi»afoA<'FrAriee wkb Italian 
cheaipr labour, with thofnatuial resultfof bitter ammmty beiweeiiK 
the mtruders and tho ihhabitaAts of the districts thu$ invaded. 
The aimexotioni of Tuma,. coming on the top of these dtusea 
of irritationj, enaaperated Italy* A new treaty of commerce 
was nevertheless signed hetweeni the twor countries on the 3rdr 
of November iSSi. Unfortunately for ite stability, Kipg 
Humbert the previcnte week hadt gone te Viennat to see tba 
emperor of Austria. In visiting m his oapital the former arcb4 
enemy of Italian Unity, who could never return the coutte^V 
Rome bemg interdicted iQir<i!atKolie sovereigns byr thei*' psispofse 
of the Vatican,*’ Humbert had Only follow^ the example of bia 
father Victor Emmonulel; who* went both to Berlin and to /Vienna 
m 18731 But that was whea in France the due de Broglie was 
prime xnmister of a cltnieal government of? which many of 
supporters wtre olamouining for ^tho restttutibn of the temporal 
power. King Hwoirbert^s viirt to Vienna^ at the moment when 
Gambettav ti^ great ant^clegncal( ohampion^ wsa at tlm height 
of his mdlienoe' was aigsiifioant for other reasons* Stnee tha 
7th of October 1879 Germany and Austria had been united by a 
defensive treaty, and though its provisions were not published 
until< 1888^ tbe two central empires were known to be m tha 
dlosest'^ aUosuDce* The kmg of It^y’s visih to Vienna, where he 
was/ aocompamed by hasi miniSLens DepiTctis and Mancini, had 
therefore tto same, significance as thouglv he had gone> to ^rhn 
also On. the 2Dih of May isSBs was signed the^ treaty of the 
Alhancei, which fot^many years bound Italy tOi Germany 
ui ite relcktionsiwithithe oontmenial powers^ The ollianca was 
first publicly announced on thei 13th • of March 1883) in tho 
Italian Chamber, byi Signor Maiaoiiu, mimster for foreign aSairsi 
The atm of Italy^ m joinmg the combination was alhSuoo with 
Germany, the enemy of Fraacei The coimoxion with Austria 
was only tolerated bjeoausa iti scioured a union with the powerful 
government of Berlin* It efteoted die complete isolation of 
France m Eterope* Asi understaoding between tho French 
RepuUic and Russis^.ivhicH alone could alter that situatem^ was 
unpracticable, as it >niy basis seemed to be the possibility of 
having a common ft Liny m Germany or even m England But 
that double eventurL y was anticipated by a secret convention 
concluded at bkicrnewice in September 1B84 by the tsar and 
the German emperor, m wluch they guaranteed to one another 
a benevolent neutrality m case of hostilities between England 
and Russia ansing out of tho Afghan question. 

It will be convenient here to rcxer to the relations of France 
with Germany and Italy respectively m the years succeeding 
the signature of tho Triple Allmnre With Germany both 
Gmnbetta, who (t.ed ten weeks before the treaty was announced 
and who was a strong Russophobe, and his adversary Jules Ferry 
were inclined to come to an understanding. But in this they 
had not the su port of French opmion* In September 1883 
the kmg of Spamt had visited the sovereigns of Austria and 
Germany. Alphunso XIL, to prove that this journey waa not 
a sign of hostility to France, came to Fans on Ins way home 
on Michaelmas i^y on an official visit to President Gnfvy. 
Unfortunately it was announced that the German emperor had 
made the king colonel of a regiment of Uhlans gamsoned at 
Starassbiwg, the anniversary of* the taking of which city was being 
celebrated by the emporenr by the inauguration of a monument 
mode out ofr cannon taken) from the Freawrla, on the very eve of 
King Alphanso's arrival Violent protests were made in Pans 
m the monoro' *3' end m not a* few lepublican journals, 
with the result that the king of/ Spam was hinted by the crowd 
as ho dFO\e with the presidenltifrom tee station to ^ embassy, 
and again on his xmy to dine the samemight at the Elyisfie. The 
metdent was closed by M Griv\’'!s apologies and liy the retirement 
of the minister of warj General Thibai^in, who under pressure 
from the extreme Left hsdfriodiined to meet le ^oi uhlan. Though 
It dispLnyed tlie bitter^ hostility o£ the population toward* 
G«*nnanj\, the incident did' not aggravate Franco^German 
rolanoTi This wAs due t6 die policy of the prime minister, 
Jules Feny, who to carry it Out made himself foreign mmister 
m tbtenmnte m ithe plage of GhaUemelhLacour, who resigiiie&. 
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Julol^iFeny’is idaa ms tiiatcolaniiii) exfxuasion was the (surest 
xnetuDts for France tb recover itn prestige, andrthaitt this could 
be* obtained only by maintaining peaceful relations 
powens of Europe- Hii consequent 
unpopularity caused hossfall in Apnl K685, and tlud neoit 
year a ivioleol: change of noalitauy pohcy was marked 
by thei amvah of General BDuiangor at the ministry of 
war, whardi ^iremamed, ih itheiFreycauaea and Goblet calunets, 
from Jannary «8d6ito the lytluof May x887« His growingi popu- 
Uirityi m Fmcb was answeved by Bismarck, who asked fdr 
an. increased votei focr the Germant ansky,. mdicatnag that he 
QoniOileredtBGmlangec the CQming dictator for the waooftrevtenge , 
sotwhe«>theiB;eiobsibag, on thcfX4th of January 1887, voted the 
aupphesiocthnseyeart) instead of fear thaseven demanded by the 
cha^Uori it^v-as dissdimd. Bsatnarckredouhledihis efforts in riie 
presa andi mi ditdconacyy vainly attempting to come to an under- 
atanding with Russia. and withmone^uccess moving the Vatican 
to orden the German Catholics to supfaort hino lie obtained 
hisi votb for seven years m March, and ^^saine month renswed 
tbs Tispie. AUiaocec In April thei SdnuusfaeM incadent seemed 
nearly to cauea war betwaeni Franea)and Gasmanyi Thei coixih 
nutsavy'^special^ aa agent ofi the immstzy of the mterior, at 
Fag^yfsm-'Moselle^ tlie<kat Furenokistatioa onithe ftbnitier of 'the 
annexed territory cd Lomnna, having steppeducrossithe 'boundaiy 
to regulate some <ciSiciMi matter with riieitcamespondinff funo- 
tionavy on the Gernuo.side, was arrestedi It was said that 
Schsiai^lc was arrested actually on French soil, and on whichever 
side ulthe line he wias standing lie. had gone to meet the German 
official at the request of the latter Bismarck justified the 
outrage m a speedi m> the Prussian Landtag which suggested 
that It was imi^ssiiihle to liVe at peace with a nation so bellicose 
as tlie French^ In France the incident was regaidcd as a trap 
laid bv the chancellor to excite French opinion under tlie aggres- 
sive gmclance of; Boulanger, and. to. produce events which would 
precipitate ai war The French rerrmmed calm, m spite of the 
growing populanty of Boulanger. The Goblet muiistiy resigned 
on the Z7th of Mhy 1887 after a hostile division on the budget, 
and the opportunity was taken to get nd of the minister of war, 
whaposed as the coming mstorer of Alsace and Lorraine to France 
The Boulangist movemeut soon became anti-Republican, and 
the opposition to it of successive mmislries improved tlie official 
relatoonst of the French and German governments. The circum^ 
staocos attending the fall of Presuk^t Gr^vy the some year 
strengthened the Boulajagist agitation, and Jules Ferry, who 
seemed indicated, as his successor, was discarded by the Republi- 
can maionty in the electoral congress, as a revolution was 
threatened m Pasis if the choice fell on the German Ferry.” 
Sadi Camoit was consequently elected president of the Repubhc 
on the 3rd of December 1887 Three months later, on t^ 9th 
of March zB88, died the old emperor William who Imd personified 
the conquest of Franco by Germany. His son^ the pacific emperor 
Frederick, died loo, on the 15th of June, so the accession of 
William 11 , the pupil of Bismarck, at a moment when Boulanger 
threatened to become plebiscitary dictator of France, was 
ommous for the peace of Europe. But in April 1889 Boulanger 
ignonumously the country, and m March 1890 Bismarck 
fell France none the less rejected all friendly overtures made 
by the young emperor* In February 1891: his motli^*r came to 
Paris and was unluckily induced to visit the scenes of German 
triumph near the capital-^the ruina of St Qoud and the Cb&teau 
of Versailles where the Germaot empire waa proclaimed. The 
innident celled forth such an emloeion of wrath from the French 
proaSf that it was clear that France had not forgoUen 1871. 
By tins time, however, France was 1 no longer isolated and at 
im mercy of Germany, which by reason of the increase of its 
. population while that of France hod remained almost slauonary, 
wan, under the system of compulsory militarv ser\ ice in the 
two countries^ more than a match for its neighbour in a single-* 
handed Gonfikt. Even the Triple AUiancc ceased to be a terror 
fot Stranoe. An understanding arom between Frimoe and 
Russiaipreliminary to the FVancotRussian alliance, which became 
tbih.pivot o£ FrenUn oxterior relations until the defeat of Rusaia 


in the Japanese war of 1904. ScMthe second renewal of the 
'rriplice was forthwith answoi'eibhy a visitiof the Fronebsquadron 
to Kronstadt 111 {^dy 91891 

While surii worr the toluion^ between Franck and the pniunpal 
party to tho Alliance, the same period was marked by 
bitter dissension between BVunce and Itaiv. Tunis 
had made Italy Gallophobia but the diplomatic 
relaitions between tlie two countries had been courteous 1^. 
untd the death of Depretis ui *1887. When Crispi 
succeeded hint as pmse mmister, anditill 189.1 was the director 
of the exterior p^oy t>f Italy, a Change took pkce. Cris^, 
though not the author of the Triple Alliance, entered with 
enthusiasm into its spinC of hostility to France The old Sicilian 
mvofutionary hastened to pay his resperte to Biemarck at Fried- 
nchsruh in October 1887, the visit being h^ly approved in 
Italy, Before that the Ftench Chamber liadj m July 1886, by a 
small majority, rejected' a new^ treaty of navigation between 
France this being followed by the failure to renew 

the commeroial treaty of 168x1 li^itating incidents' ^vere of 
constant occurrence;' la' 1886 a conflict between the > French 
consul at Mbssovrah and the Italihne wbooeeupied that Abyasmian 
port induced Bucmurck to instruct the German ambasBaddr-in 
Pasis^to tell M* Gobliet, minister for 'foreign affairs in the Ftekpoot 
oabmert, in case hetshoukik refer to the matter, that if Italy wese 
mvolved thereby m oootaplicationsi it would not stand afene 
— this menace 1 being* communicated tO'Cnspi by the Italiah 
ambassador at Berlm and offictally ptmted in a green-book. 
But after Bismarck's hill relations improved a littk, and m April 
1890 the Itulian fleet was sent to To»ion< to salute Preeniknt 
Camot in the name of King Humbert, though this didMMt 
prevent the French government being suspected of ha<i^ 
designs on Tnpoli Italian opinion was again moensod against 
France by the action of the French elertemsv represented by a 
band of Catholic ** pilgrims ” who went to Rome to offer their 
sympathy to the pope m the autumn of 1891, and outraged thh 
bui i^-place of Victor Emmanuel by writing m thevisitors’register 
kept at the Panthoon the words ** Vive le In August 

1893 ^ place at Aigues Mortes, the medieval wiulcd 

city on tho salt marches of the GuU of Lyons, between French 
and Italian workmen, in which seven Italians were killed. But 
Crispi had gone out of office early in 1891, and the mimsters 
who succeeded him wiere more disposed to prevent a rupture 
between Italy and FVance Crispi became prime minister again 
m December 1893, but this time without the portfolio of foreign 
affairs* He placiid at tho Consulta Baron Blanc, who though a 
strong partisan of the Triple Alliance was <losely attached to 
France, being a native of Savoy, where he spent his yearly 
vacations on French soil. That the relations between the two 
nations were better w*{is. shown by what occurred after the 
murder of President Camot in June 1894. ^Flie fact that the 
assassin was an Italian might have caused trouble a little earlier ; 
but the grief of the Italians was so sincere, as shown by popular 
demonstrations at Rome, that no anti-tltalian violence look 
place in France, and m rite words of the French ambassador, 
M. Billot, Cascrio’s enme socmed likely to further on under- 
standing between the two peoples^ Ihe movement was very 
slight and made no progress during the short presidency of M. 
Qisimir-iPuner. On the xst of Nox^exnber 1804 Alexander HI. 
died, when tlie Italian press gave proof of the importance attri- 
buted by the Triplice to the Francu-Russion understanding 
by expnesstng a hope that the new tsar would put an end to it* 
l^ton the loth of June 1895, the foreign minister, M Hanotaux, 
mtwnated to the French Chaxnber that the understanding had 
become on alliance, and on the 17th the Russian ambaaaador 
m Paris conveyed to M F6lix Faure, who was now president 
of the Republic, the collar of St Andrew, while the some day 
the French and Russiaik men-of*war, invited to the oponuig of 
the Kiel Canal, entered German waters together The union of 
France with Russia was no doubt one cause of the cessation of 
Italian hostility to France : but others w^re at work The in- 
auguration of the statue of M.icMahcnraV'MAgenta the same week 
as titt:.asuKiuawa]X|entix^ theiiikaim-RUssian alhance idiowed that 
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there was a disposition to revive the old sentiment of fratemitv 
whk^ had once umted France with Italy. More important was 
the necessity felt by the Italians of improved commercial re- 
lations with the French Cnspi fell on the 4th of March 1896, 
after the news of the disaster to the Italian troops at Adowa, 
the war with Abyssinia being a disastrous legacy left by him 
The previous year he had caused the withdrawal from Paris of 
the Italian ambassador Signor Ressmann^ a fnend of France^ 
transferring thither Count Tornielli^ who during his mission 
in I^ondoC had made a speech^ after the visit of the Italian fleet 
to Toulon, which qualified him to rank as a mtsogaUo, But with 
the final disappearance of Cnspi the relations of the two Latm 
neighbours became more naturm. Commerce between them had 
diminished, and the business men of both countries, excepting 
certain protectionists, felt that the commercial rupture was 
mutually prejudicial. Friendly negotiations were initiated on 
both sides, and almost the last act of President F 41 ix Faure 
before his sudden death — ^M. Delcassi being then foreign minister 
*--wa8 to promulgate, on the 2nd of February 1899, a new com- 
inercial arrangement between France and It^y which the 
French parliament had adopted. By that tune M. Barrire was 
ambassador at the Quirinal and was engaged in promoting 
cordial relations between Italy and France, of which Count 
Tormelli in Pans had already become an ardent advocate 
Italy remained a party to the Triple Alliance, which was renewed 
for a third penod in 1902 But so changed had its significance 
become that in October 1903 the French Republic received for 
the first time an official visit from the sovereigns of Italy. 
This reconciliation of BVance and Italy was destined to have most 
important results outside the sphere of the Triple Alliance 
Hie return visit which President Loubet paid to Victor Emmanuel 
III, m April 1904, It being the first time that a French chief of the 
state had gone to Rome since the pope had lost the temporal 
sovereignty, provoked a protest from the Vatican which caused 
the rupture of diplomatic relations between France and the Holv 
See, followed by the repudiation of the Concordat by an act 
passed in France, in 1905, separating the church from the state 
While the decadence of the Triple Alliance had this important 
effect on the domestic affans of France, its inception had pro- 
duced the PVanco-Russian alliance, which took France 
mSulmci. isolation in Europe, and became the pivot 

of Its exterior policy It has been noted that in the 
years succeeduig the Franco-Prussian War the tsar Alexander II 
had shown a disposition to support France against German 
aggression, as though to make up for his neutrality durmg the 
war, which was so benevolent for Germany that his uncle 
William I had ascribed to it a large share of the German victory 
The assassination of Alexander II. by revolutionaries in 1881 
made it difficult for the new autocrat to cultivate closer relations 
with a Republican government, although the Third Republic, 
under the influence of Gambetta, to whom its consolidation was 
chiefly due, had repudiated that proselytizing spint, inherited 
from the great Revolution, which had disquieted the monarchies 
of Europe m 1848 and had provoked their hostility to the Second 
Republic. But the Triple Alliance which was concluded the 
year after the murder of the tsar indicated the possible expediency 
of an understanding between the two great powers of the West 
and the East, in response to the combination of the three central 
powers of Europe, — though Bismarck after his fall revealed that 
m 1884 a secret treaty was concluded between Germany and 
Russia, which was, however, said to have m view a war between 
England and Kuosm. Internal dissension on the subject of 
colonial policy in tlie far East, followed by the fall of Jules 
Ferry and the Boulangist agitation were some of the causes 
which prevented Prance from strengthening its position m 
Europe by set king a formal imderstandmg with Russia m the 
first ^rt of the rcigii of Alexander III But when the Boulangist 
movement canie to an end, entirely from the mcompetency of 
Its leader, it l)eho\ cd the government of the Republic to find a 
means of satisfying the strong patriotic sentiment revealed in 
the nation, which, MfiMed a capable and daring soldier, 
would have swept away the parliamentaxy repuUic and estal> 


lished a military dictatorship m its place. The Franco-Russian 
understanding provided that means, and Russia was ready for 
It, having b^me, 1^ tiie termmation in 1890 of the secret 
treaty with Germany,* not less isolated m Europe than France. 
In July 1891, when the French fleet visited Kronstadt the 
incident caused such enthusiasm throughout the French nation 
that the exiled General Boulanger’s existence would have been 
forgotten, except among his dwindling personal followers, had 
he not put an end to it suicide two months later at Brussels. 
The Franco-Russian understandmg united all parlies, not in 
love for one another but m the idea that PVance was thereby 
about to resume its place in Europe. The Catholic Royalists 
ceased to talk of the restitution of the temporal power of the 
pope m their joy at the deference of the government of the 
republic for the most autocratic monarchy of Christendom; 
the Boulangists, now called Nationalists, hoped that it would 
lead to the war of revenge with Germany, and that it might also 
be the means of humiliating England, as shown by their resent- 
ment at the visit of the French squadron to Portsmouth on its 
way home from Kronstadt It is, however, extremely improbable 
that the understanding and subsequent alliance would have been 
effected had the Boulangist movement succeeded. For the last 
thing that the Russian government desired was war with Ger- 
many. What It needed and obtained was security against 
German aggression on its frontier and financial aid from France ; 
so a Frenis plebiscitary government, having for its aim the 
restitution of Alsace and Lorraine, would have found no support 
in Russia. As the German chancellor, Count von Caprivi, said 
m the Reichstag on the 27th of November 1891, a few weeks 
after a Russian loan had been subscribed m France nearly 
eight times over, the naval visit to Kronstadt had not brought 
war nearer by one single inch. Nevertheless when in 1893 the 
Russian fleet paid a somewhat tardy return visit to Toulon, 
where it was reviewed by President Carnot, a party of Russian 
officers who came to Pans was received by the population of 
the capital, which less than five years before had acclaimed 
General Boulanger, with raptures which could not have been 
exceeded had they brought back to France the territory lost in 
1871. In November 1894, Alexander III. died, and in January 
1895, M Casimir-P^ncr resigned the presidency of the Republic, 
to winch he had succeeded only six months liefore on the assassi- 
nation of M Carnot So it was left to Nicholas II and President 
F^lix Faure to proclaim the existence of a formal alliance between 
France and Russia It appears that in 1891 and 1892, at the 
time of the first public manifestations of friendship between 
France and Russia, m the words of M. Ribot, secret conventions 
were signed by him, being foreign minister, and M. de Freycmet, 
president of the council, which secured for France “ the support 
of Russia for the maintenance of the equilibrium in Europe ” ; 
and on a later occasion the same statesman said that it was after 
the visit of the empress Frederick to Pans m 1891 that Alexander 
III. made to France certain offers which were accepted. The 
word “alliance” was not publicly used by any minister to 
connote the relations of France with Russia until the loth of June 
i 89<;, when M Hanotaux used tlie term with cautious vagueness 
amid the applause of the Chamber of Deputies Yet not even 
vrhen Nicholas II, came to France m October 1896 was the word 
“ alliance ” formally pronounced m any of the official speeches. 
But the reception given to the tsar and tsaritsa m Pans, where 
no European sovereign had come officially since William of 
Germany passed down the Champs Elys^es as a conqueror, 
was of such a character that none could doubt that this was the 
consecration of the alliance. It was at last formally proclaimed 
by Nicholas II , on board a French man-of-war, on the occasion 
of the visit of the president of the Republic to Russia in August 
1897. From that dgte until the formation of M. Bnand’s 
cabinet in 1909, nine different ministries succeeded one another 
and five ministers of foreign affairs , hut they all loyally sup- 
ported the Franco-Russian alliance, although its popularity 
diminished in France long before the war between Russia and 
Japan, which deprived it of its efficacy in Europe. In X90Z 
Nicholas II. came again to France and was the guest of Presid&t 
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Loubet at Compiim. His visit excited little enthosiasm 
fn the nation^ which was disposed to attnbute it to Ku^JiVs 
financial need of France ; w^ the Socialists, now a strong 
party which provided the Waldeck<-RouS8eau ministry with an 
important part of its majority in the Qiamber, violently attacked 
the alliance of the Republic with a reactionary autocracy. 
However anomalous that may have been it did not prevent the 
whole French nation from welcoming the friendship between 
the governments of Russia and of f^ce m its early stages 
Nor can there be any doubt that the popular instinct was right 
m according it that welcome. France m its mternational rela- 
tions was strengthened morally by the understanding and by 
the alliance, which also served as a check to Germany. But 
Its association with Russia had not the results hoped for by 
the French reactionaries It encouraged them m their opposition 
to the parliamentary Republic during the Dreyfus Citation, 
the more so because the Russian autocracy is anti-Semitic. It 
also made a Nationalist of one president of the Republic, F(^lix 
Faure, whose head was so turned by his imperial frequentations 
that he adopted some of the less admirable practices of pnnees, 
and also seemed ready to assume the bearing of an autocrat 
His sudden death was as great a relief to the parliamentary 
Republicans as it was a disappointment to the plebiscitary 
party, which anti-Dreyfusism, with its patriotic pretensions, 
had again made a formidable force in the land. But the election 
of the pacific and constitutional M Ixiubet as president of the 
Republic at this cntical moment in its history counteracted 
any reactionary influence which the Russian alliance might have 
had in France ; so the general effect of the alliance was to 
strengthen the Republic and to add to its prestige. The visit 
of the tsar to Pans, the first paid by a friendly sovereign since 
the Second Empire, impressed a population, proud of its capital, 
by an outward sign which seemed to show that the Republic 
was not an obstacle to the recognition by the monarclues of 
£urop>e of the place still held by France among the great powers. 
Before M Loubet laid down office the nation, grown more 
republican, saw the visit of the tsar followed by those of the 
kings of England and of Italy, who might never have been 
moved trsnresent their respects to the French Republic had not 
Russia snown them the way. 

While the French rejoiced at the Russian alliance chiefly as 
a check to the aggressive designs of Germany, they also liked 
the association of Ftance with a {mwer regarded as 
hostile to England. This traditional feehng was not 
discouraged by one of the chief artificers of the alliance, 
Baron Mohrenheim, Russian ambassador in Pans, 
who until 1884 had filled the same position in London, where he 
had not learned to love England, and who enjoyed m France a 
populanty rarely accorded to the diplomatic agent of a foreign 
power. An entente cordtale has since been initiated between 
England and France. But it is necessary to refer to the less 
agreeable relations which existed between the two countnes, 
as they had some influence on the extenor policy of the Third 
Repubhe. England and France had no causes of fnction within 
Europe. But m its policy of colonial expansion, during the last 
twenty years of the xgth century, France constantly encountered 
England all over the globe. The first important ent^rise beyond 
the seas senously undertaken by France after the Franco- 
German War, was, as we have seen, in Tunis. But even before 
that question had been mentioned at the congress of Berlin, 
m 1878, France had become involved in an adventure in the Far 
East, which in its developments attracted more public attention 
at home than the extension of Frendi territory in northern 
Africa. Had these pages been written before the end of the 
19th centuiy it would have seemed necessaiy to trace the 
operations of France m Indo^China with not less detail than 
has been given to the establishment of the protectorate m Tunis. 
But Ftendh hopes of founding a great empire in the Far East 
came to an end with the partial resuscitation of China and the 
rise to power of Japan. As we have seen, Jules Ferry’s idea 
wy that in colonial expansion France would find the best meafis 
ol lecovering prestige after the defeat of m the yean 


of recuperation when itwas essential to be diverted fromEuropean 
Complications. Jules Ferry was not a friend of Gambetta, in 
spite of later republican legends But the policy of colonial 
expansion m Tunis and m Indo-Chma, associated with Ferry’s 
name, was projected by Gambetta to give satisfaction to FVance 
for the necessity, imposed, in his opinion, on the French govern- 
ment, of taking Its lead m foreign affairs from Berlm. How 
Jules Ferry develop^ that system we know now from Bismarck’s 
subseouent expressions of i^ret at Ferry's fall He believed 
that, had Ferry remained in power, an amicable arrangement 
would have been made between France and Germany, a formd 
agreement having been almost concluded to the effect that France 
should maintain peaceable and friendly relations with Germany, 
while Bismarck supported Prance in Tunis, m Indo-Chma and 
generally m its schemes of oversea colonization. Even though the 
friendly attitude of Germany towards those schemes was not 
official, the contrast was manifest between the benevolent tone 
of the German press and that of the English, which was generally 
hostile. Jules Ferry took his stand on the position that his 
policy was one not of colonial conquest, but of colonial conserva- 
tion, that without Tunis, Algeria was insecure, that without 
Tongkmg and Annam, there was danger of losing Cochin-China, 
where the French had been m possession since 1861. It was on 
the Tongkmg question that Ferry fell. On the 30th of March 
1885, on the news of the defeat of the French troops at Lang-Son, 
the Chamber refused to vote the money for carrying on the cam- 
paign by a majority of 306 to 149. Since that day public opinion 
m France has m^e amends to the memory of Jules Ferry 
His patriotic foresight has been extolled Criticism has not been 
spared for the opponents of his policy in parliament of whom 
the most conspicuous,M. CUmenceau and M R]bot,have survived 
to take a leading part in public affairs m the 20th century. 
The attitude of the Parisian press, which compared I^ng-Son 
with Sedan and Jules Ferry with Emile Ollivier, has been 
generally deplored, as has that of the public which was ready 
to offer violence to the fallen mmister, and which was still so 
hostile to him m 1887 that the coimess at Versailles was per- 
suaded that there would be a revolution m Pans if it elected 
the German Ferry ” president of the Repubbe Nevertheless 
his adversaries m parliament, in the press and m the street have 
been justified — ^not owing to their superior sagacity, but owing 
to a senes of unexpected events which the most foreseemg 
statesmen of the world never anticipated The Indo-China 
dream of Jules Ferry might have led to a magmfleent empire m 
the East to compensate for that which Dupleix lost and Napoleon 
failed to reconquer. 

The Russian alliance, which came at the time when Ferry’s 
policy was justified m the eyes of the public, too late for him 
to enjoy any credit, gave a new impetus to the French idea 
of establishing an empire in the Far East. In the opinion of all 
the prophets of Europe the great mternational stru^le in the 
near future was to be that of England with Russia for the 
possession of India If Russia won, France might have a sham 
m the dismembered Indian empire, of which part of the frontier 
now marched with that of French Indo-Chma, since Burma 
had become British and Tongking French Such aspirations were 
not formulated m white-b^ks or in parliamentary speeches. 
Indeed, the apprehension of difficulty with England limited 
French ambition on the Siamese frontier That did not prevent 
dangerous fnction arising between England and France on the 
uestion of the Mekong, me river which flows from Chma almost 
ue south into the China Sea traversiiw the whole length of 
Frehch Indo-China, and forming part of the eastern boundaiy 
of Upper Burma and Siam. The aim of PVance was to secure the 
whoM of the left bank of the Mekong, the highway of {^mmeroe 
from southern China. The opposition of Siam to this delimitatioii 
was believed ^ the Frendi to be mspired by Eiigland|, the 
supremacy of Fance on the Mekong river being prejudicial to 
Bntish commerce with China. The inevitable rivalry betWMn 
tiie two powers reached an acute crisis in 1893. uie British 
ambassador in Paris being Lord Dufferin, who wd understoed 
the question, upper Burma having been annexed to India under 
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his vicereyaltyana^StS* TJbermAUsr iwaa^iiot settled until 
wheh' not unlyt whs tlic dam to tiio l^it; bank of tliM 

^![ekanf; allowed} 4)utl}]mrn4rutr(Uit2y,ef (a 0<;4tiiom6tiieeolne on the 
Sio^uese ^howkii^as cx^iw^dt^d ojkm to J^ienoli traue. it as said 
that at one moment m f uly nSg^^England and firanoo weve noore 
neatly at war than at any ofher mteimaliional cmis under 1^0 
Thind RcpubhC} not exolndi^g that of Vashoda} though the acute 
teiuaon lietwoon the (governments was^unknowd to ^ public. 

The PauimiafafT.iir had left French public opinion m a nervous 
Cond^Uon. Fantastic char^^^es were brought inot only in 
press^ but an the thaml>er of deputaeS} ngamst rnewspapers and 
poUuaans of having accepteti tobes irom the British govem*- 
meat» At the ^neral electmn m August and Septeenber 1803 
M. ( Umenceapnvas pursued mto his distant oonstiitueiicy in the 
Var by a crowd of Pturisian politioianS} who brought a^ut his 
defeat less by aih*ging his coiuittxion with the Panama scandal 
than Ipfy {propagating tlie legend that he was the paid agent of 
England, 'i'he odicial republic, rwhirh Changed itb (irime minister 
three timos and its foreign minister twice on tSg^, M Develle 
fiUuig tiMit post in the Kibot ^and Dupuy ministeies, smd M. 
CasiffiurrP^aer m his owix, repudiatiaid with energy! the oaltomnies 
as to the attempted interference of England i«i<!^enoh domestic 
affairs. But the succORSive govomnients Were Hot m acliood to 
make voncmsions <m.far(*|gin questions, >as all ih ranee was tmder 
the 'glamour of tlie prehimnary mamfestsltions of /Uiie> Russian 
alliance^ This was seen, a iew weeiks after the elections, m the 
wild enthnsMsm with ‘wlwrh ParH receavted Adnural AVehutie 
andrJus o/hcers, who bad brought the Russian fleet to Toulon to 
return the visit of thc^FranohiOeet to: Kroniitadt m s8ot. The 
death of M arhhal MacMahon, who had won his flrst renownan ithe 
CnmeHrandhis funerai at tlie Invahdes while the Russians were 
m Pi^ns> wore used tp empbasiae the iact that the allies before 
SebasUpol were no logger iriendb. (The projector of fthe French 
mpme m the Far £ast|did not live tnsee this phaae^of tiie seeming 
justiiiratiunbf the policy which had cost him plane and popu'krity • 
Jules Feiry had diedion tlie s 7th of rMarch zi8()3} only three weei^ 
after his triumphant rehahiiitaticm m the political world by ihis 
edeotion to the presidency of the .Senaite^tiw 'Second post in'the 
state. The year ho died 4t seemed' lOs though with the active 
aid.^ Russia fund the sympathy 'Of Germany the possosstobs of 
France m aoutii-ieastern Asia might have mclelinitdly expanded 
into southenn thina. A* flow years later the 'defeat ol Russia 
hy Japan. rOtid the me nf ithoisea-pewer of the Jaipaflese praetiio 
aify ended the French oinpiiHi m Indochina. thei(Fron<Ai 

already had at theiondef the last oentury 1$ viituaUy guaranteed 
to tht m only by the Anglo- Japanese alliance ilt is <m .the irony 
of Uuugs thwlftliosa possessions whieiiWore aaign of FrOnchrivahy 
with Eufi^land .sliouid ww be (Sccuiod to fFranoe iiy England’s 
friw»dlinas6. For it us now DecogMiaod by the Frenoh that? the 
defence of.lndo-Chim istimpossilde 
Had the French dream .liernfreaheed of a large expasneiem of 
termtory into^ou thorn (ihina^thcaucceosoftbe now empire wmild 
^ JMve.becju based w free iGhuiese laldUvir, iTlnafjnwght 
pWii}*. ^ oountrtiiviknced .an initial >f)bsftaelc -to all Frenrh 
^i^onid rsrhomea^ more mipontatit than lihoso which 
arise from lanUfi, national difhiultaeb—reho rolucitanee of the 
French to estabhbh rthanvirlves as oeriirms oqhrmsta in their 
ovecsoa poRsesftions. \Voiihave^aioh*d how d^ria, which is 
xwarer to Toulon and >^Iciaeill^s than are Fans Odid ILawre, 
h^> boca vomp n^tunly fUfigieuted hy the French,, .alter ^eighty 
yoaraiaf ^auiMMon, in '^ptteiof tiuttomeniljy of'^its blnnftte and 
Its sod /for Euirofiean suUkrb. The .new Frenoh oobmuilrsehooli 
adveqatesftbe withdcav^l of J^ao^e.fromadventuiiesrmtchstant 
taqpwal countries wlimlt c m bsfreached ooiy liyrlongfseaivoyages, 
and »tba CQHcentra^on Of French lactmtiy m the isortbefpi half 
of Mia^«Alr«asL'conUaHnt( Madagasesur ns, as nee Jiavo seenti 

cqiiifitadt.as<Afnoa pn,jQpiWputing tbe.oraa .0f Fmnclt COlongHv 

teiritoryf* ®wt ^ lifs, outiraiJ^^fQiVtsidB fhc sph^ipe >of 
cQloAm4ion» orto in/gpttovef Aiedoss of hfe nod momy mcuuMflf 
iia is nof.popnlor'with the new 

Mthowgh^lfteffUjSt ole^m.of.fKtwee to it wgs as ipog egp 
r^gUlf jmuis,XlrW, Aivben m if »43 acoinpeny wasfoumtod uipigt 


the; protection Riehekeu tot the IcolcmbatKmMdf the riakndL 
The French of.theirptktand'2eth.oe&tun08mztiy welhbe baA>»dered 
lees KmterDriung mtboth bemisiHteves Idboarwese. ibem amcestors 
uxT ike jijin, <a^ biadagasoor, after having been* the tcause of 
Imihh lU^'feiediing (between. Enghmd and Fxance lunder the Third 
Republic down to the tnne of its ifornMil (nttneboation, by the 
law of the 9th of August 1896,1 iis^ jaunt moiw the ohr)ect of mudh 
mterast aasaong French pohtioians. On the African ^contiinent 
it IS different When the Repuldic succeeded to the Second 
Empire the Breach African possessions outside Algiers were 
iaconsiderablc m rarea. The chief >W8S Senegal, -which though 
Icmilded ae >a Brenbh <stEtion lunder Louis iXIIl., was vn-tually 
the creation of Faidhec^be under the Second Empire, even in 
a greater degree khan were Tunis and Tungking of Jules Ferry 
us^r itfre Tbiitd Replibbe. There Was also Oabun, which is 
XKow included m Frei^ iiknngo Those loutposts in the tmpics 
beccime the storting'^omts for the expansion of a French sphere 
of mfluedcedninuith Africa, which by the beginning of the 20th 
oentury made Fraaoe the nominal possessor of a vast terntery 
stretdhmg from the equatorial region ton the gulf lof Guinea to 
the MeditefraneaiL. A large portion of it is of no importance, 
|i induduig the onde mysterious Timbuktu and thewil^ of the 
waterless Saham desert. But the steps whereby these .wide 
traicts of wilderness and of valuable temtory fcame to Pfgacii 
be imarked ^on the tmaps in French colours, by mter* m 
aaftnrm 1 ngreesnont, are important, as they were BagiUh 
ftssouiated with the last serious official dispute lietweon 
Kuglaifiid and France before the period 'of miente^ M Hanotaux, 
who was foreign minister for ike then unprecedented term of 
I four yvars, from ir8o4 to i8i}8, with one short interval of a few 
TOon^, has thrown 1 an imstructive light on the feeling with which 
t^lreiich politicians 4|p to the end of the agth century regarded 
I England iie declared m 1909, with the high authoriity of 
one wiao was dinung ytears of Anglo'^French texision the inouth- 
piece /of ibhe RepuWic tm its relations iMilth other powers, that 
trviery move m the rdirettinn of rooldnikl expansion made by 
iEitmoe disquieted and imtated lEngknd. He complained 
that when France, fonder the stiinulii/ting guidance of Jules 
IBcarry, ftindertiook the jrecoiastitutttwi of '.on oversea domain, 
^England barred the way — in Egypt, m Tunas, in Msadagascar, 
m I'HdofChina, in the Gongo, m Oceania Writing with the 
knouHodge of lan ^x-fonsign mmister, 'wfeo hod enjoyed many 
yeam lof retiroinont to enable him to weigh his words, M 
HanoUnix wssertod wUihout aniy qualliflcation that when he 
took office EngWnd Itad oonceived ra tnple design, to assume 
theifpo.)iiiion Of heir to tihe Pdrtiiguese possessions in Africa, 
to destroy the itdenondence 'of the iSonth African repubkes, 
and to mnaim in peipeCtnty in Egypt ” We have not to discuss 
the<trki>thf of those >propasitKnnS| we have>ohly to nototdio tendency 
of Fpench pohey ; rand m so 4teing ott is useful to remark that tne 
ofikaal 'bekef <k the Third Repubhc m the .lost , period of the 
iqthicentury was that Biwland'waatbc enetoy /of f^nchtolonial 
eapamsiontt^ over the globe/ add that tm the so^akdd acsomblei 
for Africa Enginfauambutani was Gio^c^tf fohstaold to the edhemes 
d! France. /M. Hanotaux, with ithe /aiHhosvty of loffioial know* 
l<tdge,mdi)C»tedt1:hat the Enghsh iprojcct of a railway from the 
(iukpe »of Goodi Hopei ito Gairo was the piw^icatiion whtoh*«bimu- 
j tht Frnichito essay alsimdar advmtooe , lliougk be denied 
i*iat thofMarohand mtssionrandiother tiiawlar c«peditiodvnabojUt 
toi be rnentmned wese t rciicbived with the specific lOhjqct of 
rrpvewttng'tha anoomphslimeuinf ^he Ii««tish plan Ufeoiexplorar 
K^KuA ofiSt inlry kcid/doroousiiiatfid tkeit.access.ito^the(CfreatXafre$ 
and the Upper .Note oould he* effi .asf easilyi fromt the west 
Coast of AknearOs frotn/Otherdm The Fredrbi fromttbew 

IdAetcnt possession of Gabiia, Imd w^tondud 'tlvir operations, far 
Itotiif toot.' and had/by ^peaties with Burojiean powers >obtfi«wdi 
Itho orighti bank nf filter Ubo^hi, ra great ofihientt of* tbprGongh^ 
as n frontier » between ttheir teiritory iftnd.*that|/of itheiCPngo 
ladcpsndent IStote^ iBhey thus found thtmselyea/iwith mspect 
to tRturtupe, fa fiossewion of n region whi^ Oppranehed tbO 
M^fteyrtotf 4 fre»iUpper Nile Between theJaiUjfafi Jutes 
iua^5 ondeShe banning of rttae RfussmaieibaiQoafeiom^tp^ 
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<tf<idQOM8Bd MiMity hi 

pojliiitbnrsty tof the <1?ongiBmg •eioptditioii nnsee «qii» ef thentvuitts 
of itoftoplority^of liiio diventted the 

pdtM'IrdtniAKa^ eiueirpriies toia ooiMniplvtioii a£ the Getaaeci 
frontier/iMtid when (^ulatigiam *^eahie to on «n4 the lOPMinmh 
aftnur ^idbrUS'^dexteaii trhe tiiieeiwrt^MtieoBcitad iBut the tokmkl 
party ’m ShnheeIdid<i«id(iose fiightbflthe pqssibdity of«e8tabliihni^ 
c/piMi* positnp ten like li^per Kde, She pakiuen of ^ica 
Mih >se0iMid^ite ofler ian oqcBSihn for France to 'tdte ^ocm^ 
paosatidn hr ithe ^Ein^ishf^tajO^pn of Egypt In 
1892 the Budget GmttnissKm^ on the proposal of 
M« •fitieiiiiB^tdepuliy'dOr iOi^ Miho hddtliree times heen cfllonial 
under secretary^) 'voted ilnuBBs lor )the despatdi of a { 

mission tot expkire ond tofxst on idtbsetregiims/ which had not j 
had >much lattentioh since idie ib^s etf (Ssnin «fiut the pxio|ect j 
was not then earned out* iLater^ipafhainiart voteda sum sue 
times kiger for stnengthemng Ithe ]I^Bnch/positAons on the Upper | 
Ubanghi and (their 'means of rciHtnnniilioatton with the eoast 
But Colonel Mbnteil's expeditions wfanch twas the eotisequence 
of this votes ’vvns diverted, and die ijSoo^oDoifinuacs were spent 
ojt Loango^ the eouthtin port of iFrenoh Congo, and on the I^vory 
Coast, the FrOndi (tonritory ^whneh lies between Ltbema and 
the Bntish ‘Gold Cbast Colony, whecc a 'prolonged war ensued 
with Samory, a Nigerian dbieftain. In Septdmlier 1894, M. 
Delcass^ being colonial minister, (M. Liothsd was appointed 
comixussKiiier (of the Upper Ubanghi woith instructions to extend 
French influence in the iBahr^el-Ghaeal up to the Nile In 
addition Ito ofliaieQ missions, nommous expeditions of branch 
explorers took place in Central ikfitca duirmg this period, and 
negotiations (Wdre ^continually gbiiig tem between the Bititish 
and French govenuBonts TUWaords (the end of 1895 ‘Lord Sails- 
httry, who duid succeeded Lord Kimberley at the foreign lOfhce, 
informed '(Baron de (((Ourcel, the Freaich amboashdor, that an 
expeditioti to the dipper Nile was iprojected for the purpose lof 
putting an end to Mahdiliki. Id. ‘ilktnotaiaX was not >at thus 
moment numbter of 'foreign dffailrs «He had been succeeded 
by M* \Bertheldt,<ithe eminetntichesnibt, who ffemgned tthat ofooe 
on 'the ai6th of Mardh zBgb) a month b^re tbe fall of the iBoiir- 
geois oabmettdf which .ho'tras a knetnbeor, in consequence (of a 
question raised Jn the chamber urn dbis^subjoot ‘of Ihc English 
expedition to (the Bowdan AnoibrdiQg to fflianoeauK, hvho 
returined to the 'Quai 'dHDrtay, tn the IS^ine infmistty, cm the 
29th of April i' 896, fjord iSelisbory 'at Idie end of ‘the tpreitiom 
year, m announcmg the expedition confidentially to M de 
Courcel, had assured him that it Would not go beyond DbOj^ola 
without a prehmusairy understanding with France, I'hqre must 
have been a misunderstanding ion thus point, as after reachii^ 
Dongola m September 1896 the Anglo-Egyptmn army proceeded 
up the Nfle m the direction 6f Khartoum Bef<ire M. Ilandtfi^Ux 
> resumed office the Marchand misbion had been ft>rma](ly 
pianned. On the 24th of February 1:896 M. Guieyssa, 
colonial ministor in the Bourgeois ministry > had signed 
Gapt^m Marohand's instructions to the cffe<!^ 'Aidt \ie tntfst 
mari^ through the Upper Ubanghi, m order io extend ^ench 
miSjuience as far m the Nile, and try to <reach that nver 
befeste CcAcnel Colvile/who whs leading an i^xpedition irom 
the Bast. He was also*advised to coneffiat^ the Mahdrif the aim 
of the mission could be benedfoa thereby Jjotard was 
raised to the rank of gowemortof the (Upper fUfaaj;ighi> and m 
a'^deSpatch «6 him the «ew odolaadtmiiinster, (M* Atz>^6 iLeben^ 
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sMmt’s 'teibgmtts ito live 'BHlish/ gohienimetit iti SoptieitibHr 
amnotmomg Iftve tpMsetice of itheh&remih mission at (ftesWoda, 
'Hum ensued a ponod'Ol acute aettimnlbetwoen the (Fbenuh anif 
English govGomments, which gavc*6he impression to lihe pMte 
that war fbeswoen the two ooimtnes ( was nwwtabk;. Bht >th«ih 
who were watching iihe ishuntion m France on the epot kxmw 
that there was no»que»tion ofiifiKhting France'was imprepareBJ 
and was also mro 4 ^^d m the (foils lei the Dreyfus hlftm ^ ^ad 
the situation been (that of a y«ai>iailer, when tlie French domeatie> 
cemtroversy 'was /endmg and the Transvaal War begutnitig, 
England mi^t hfcve ‘been in a very tdifiiifult position General 
Kitchener aechned to trecognize a French occupation of lonjr' 

E of the Nile ‘valley. A long discusston ensued between the 
ish and( French governments, which was (ended by .theilatter 
deciding on the 6th of Novenvbor 1H98 not to maintain ^the 
Marchand mission at Fashoda Captain Idaechand (refused 'to 
return to Buropel by way of ehe Nile and Lower Egypt, marching 
across AbysSinia to Jibuti (in French ‘Somahuuia, where he 
cjmharfced for France He was re<mved with wdll-merited 
enthusiasm m Paris But the most remarkable fetkura tof Ids 
reception was 'that »tht ministiy became so alarmed Ust the 
popularity of (the hero of Faehoida should 1)e mt the expense 
of that of the parliamentaty republic, 4 ;hat it put on end ko the 
public acclamations by despatching him secretly from the 
capital*-^ somewhat Similar treatment (havmg been accorded to 
(veneral Ifodds in ^893 on bis (return to France bfter 'oonquoting 
Dahomey 'The Marchand mission had liMe eflect cm African 
questions at i((sue between 'France and Great BHtain, as a great 
settleincnt had been eflooted while it was on its way 
across the continent On the aiilh of June 1898, the 
day liefote the fall 'of (the M^lme ministtiy, when M 
Hanotaux finally qtn^ted the Quai d'CkSay, a conven- 
tion of tgeneml delnnitatton was signed •at Pans by that ministar 
and by the British ambaissadop, Bir Edihund Monsem, which as 
regards tbe respective claims of (Knglwad and France covered 
in m scope thc'iidiole <0! ithe (norfliomiiaDf of Africa from Sene- 
gambia and the Cbngo to (the ‘vofley the Nile UempiomtiFvdly 
iKCtle aetention was pfod to it (fluikl tbe (exerting 'fvemts Mach 
followed, so >htliie ‘mat<M. de Gbmhccl te ‘effi^taliy neetnfled 
that thvee mdwths Iboer, (bn ithe eve of the FoshOida mnideht, 
Lordibolisbtny idbclaced ee hibi bhat ho was mot ^uffioieittly 
acquaiti^ted with the ^ogrophy (of Aftica to •exprcfss an opinion 
on oertam 'fitwetiohs lof 'idehmstation 'artsing lout of 'the suoeeks 
of the Ihntish'ftMpedheion on the Upper 'Nilb. The 'cimH^cnitloa 
•of 'June 1898 whs, haaaevdr, i>f she ^highest "importance, ^as it 
affiitned the yutiottbn'into ^one vast dtivitory of <flie thrbe 'dlvef 
African domains 6f Jbrhnce, Algeria ^ahil Turns, ^Senegal and the 
Niger, ‘Oiad atid the Congo, thus ctmcading to Frdiice tlsemdide 
of tlie Borth-WestCm'Oontiiiaiiniwithrfo^ escceptitn of^Morbebo, 
Ilibena land tbe iCuropeaa ooidaies ion the Atlantic This 
anmngeroent, whibh Iwot cdiil)detedi hfy <an additional convoation 
ion the aiubt of March 0899, mnde>Merooco <a legitfmaie bbjaat 
id French ambititip* 

The atkMforquaetKNDls which caused ^mutual animesity ibetwoM 
Enigfaaid(iaiid ‘Fnasne bn the rdedoiw of the i^h/eentUny ihafl 
nothoag' (Whatever to 'do with AhOur oeafliottng aatet- ,9^1^ 
iUBtional dntereetb. Ufoe nfiensrve attitude iof Ibe rmorvow 
Bn^ffiah press iitoWaMs 'Sratioe on >aacount of jthfi 
Dr^ioB fafbar ‘was <>rfipaid iby the Fentoh m »their 
cnoioism dh the;9oer*(Wai3 Whent (those sentomnntsJ 
mutual rimtatHKi had beconis ltfls<acut«i, the pmi* oi thc^ two 
couiiitnas wab moved by ^certain mflutnccsito recogmeo it 
was m fthoir mteuest to >fae on gefodr^terfos with pncr 
IThs' mpontance ftf therr mmmcrfaAioel^ticuiis rwas^^br^ought 
ihtxr (Behdf ois fluiughf it »itert a new iact, At .lost (in( flgo^ 
\dsh&d)etmaaq(theilalert ofiCagtiMadHand af.FsaneettPOh 
uvibeir snqpsdtive odpit^idcmllhsifirsi ttmoismbe the 
of Abe(SdMiiM«Bmpiiie^ tolknited iry oe Angio^Ffenoh^^on^^enti^ 
slgnOdtOhiMiiO fildnof AfiCilTiX9d4 ((By 'tbHillin wrrqgffement 
oome fio tfo rOntstandiag jique^ons (Odeti'ovemy ' l^tjwpem 
EngtendtiaodidKreliQefimiviaiesis 
umtonteokiiiizfl tnlmtotifere witbatbe 
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while England mede a like undertaking as to influence 

in Morocco. France conceded certain of its Ashing rights m 
Newfoundland which had been a perpetual source of imtation 
between the two countries for nearly two hundred years since 
tile treaty of Utrecht of 17x3. In return England xncule several 
ooncesnons to France in Africa^ including that of tlie Los 
Islands off Sierra Leone and some rectifications of front er on 
the Gambia and between the Niger and I^ke Chad Other 
points of difference were arranged as to Siam, the New Hebrides 
and Madagascar. The convention of 1904 was on the whole 
more advantageous for England than for France. The free 
hand which England conceded to France in dealing with Morocco 
was a somewhat burdensome gift owing to German interference ; 
but the incidents which arose from the Franco^German conflict 
in that country are as yet too recent for any estimate of their 
possible consequences. 

One result was the retirement of M. Delcoss^ from the foreign 
office on the 6th of June 1905 He had been foreign minister 
for seven years, a consecutive period of rare length, 
only once exceeded m England since the creation of 
0 §icmat 4 . * office, when Castlereagh held it for ten years, 
and one of prodigious duration m the history of the 
Third Republic. He first went to the Quai d'Orsay in the Bnsson 
ministry of June 1898, remained there durmg the Dupuy ministry 
of the same year, was reappointed by M Waldeck-Rousseau 
m his cabinet which lasted from June 1899 to June 1902, was 
retained m the post by M. Combes till his ministry fell in January 
1905, and again by his successor M Rouvier till his own resignation 
m June of that year M. Delrass6 had thus an uninterrupted reign 
at the foreign office during a long critical period of transition 
both in the mterior politics of France and in its exterior relations 
He went to the Quai d’Orsay when the Dreyfus agitation was 
most acute, and left it when parliament was absorbed m dis> 
cussing the separation of church and state He saw the Franco- 
Russian alliance lose its popularity in the country even before the 
Russian defeat by the Japanese m the last days of his ministry 
Although m the course of his official duties at the colonial office 
he had been partly responsible for some of the expeditions sent 
to Africa for the purpose of checking Bntish influence, he was 
fully disposed to pursue a policy which might lead to a friendly 
understanding with England In this he differed from M. 
Hanotaux, who was essentially the man of the Franco-Russian 
allianoe, owing to it much of his prestige, including his election 
to the fVench Academy, and Russia, to which he gave exclu- 
sive allegiance, was then deemed to be primarily the enemy of 
England. M. Delcass^ on the contrary, from the first, desired to 
assist a rapprochemmt between England and Russia as pre- 
liminary to the arrangement he proposed between England 
and France. He was foreign minister when the tsar paid his 
second visit to France, but there was no longer the national 
unanimity which welcomed him m 1896. M. Delcass^ also accom- 
panied ^sident Loubet to Russia when he returned the tsar’s 
second visit in 1902 But exchange of compliments between 
France and Russia were no longer to be the sole international 
ceremonials within the attributes of the French foreign office ; 
M. Delcass^ was mmister when the procession of European 
sovereigns headed by the kings of England and of Italy in 1903 
came officially to Pans, and he went with M. Loubet to London 
and to Rome on the president’s return visits to those capitals — 
the latter being the immediate cause of the rupture of the con- 
cordat with Vatican, though M. Delcassi was essentially a 
concordatory minister His retirement from the Rouvier 
ministry in June X905 was due to pressure from Germany in 
consequence of his opposition to German interference in Morocco. 
His resignation took place just a week after the news had amved 
of the destruction of the Russian fleet the Japanese, 'vtinch 
completed the disablement of the one ally of France. The 
impression was current m France that Germany wished to give 
the French nation a fright before the understanding with England' 
had reached an effective stage, and it was actually believed 
that the resignation of M. Ddcassi averted a dednration of war. 
dilhomh that beliaf lavned to some eictent the fading enmky 


of the PVench towards the oonquerots of ^saoe-Lorraine, the 
fear which fuxsoinpanied it moved a considerable section of the 
nation to favour an understanding with Germany m preference 
to, or even at the expense of, friendly relations with England. 
M. Q6menceau, who only late in life came into office, and 
attained it at the moment when a better understanding with 
England was progressing, had been throughout his long career, 
of ii\ French public men in all political groups, the most con- 
sistent friend of England. His presence at the head of affairs* 
was a guarantee of amicable Axiglo-French relations, so far as 
they could be protected by statesmanship. 

By reason of the mcreased duration and stability of ministries, 
the personal mfiuence of ministers in directing the foreign policy 
of France has m one sense become greater in the 20th century 
than in those earlier periods when France had first to recuperate 
Its strength after the war and then to take its extenor policy 
from Germany Moreover, not only have cabinets lasted longer, 
but the foreign mmister has often been retained in a succession 
of them. Of the thirty jrears which in 1909 had elapsed since 
Marshal MacMahon retired and the republic was governed by 
republicans, in the first fifteen years from 1879 to 1894 fourteen 
different persons held the office of minister of foreign affairs, 
while SIX sufficed for the fifteen years succeeding the latter date. 
One must not, however, exaggerate the effect of this greater 
stability in office-holding upon continuity of policy, which was 
well maintained even m the days when there was on an average 
a new foreign minister every year Indeed the most marked 
breach in the contmuity of the foreign policy of France has been 
made m that later period of long terms of office, which, with the 
repudiation of the Concordat, has seen the withdrawal of the 
French protectorate over Roman Catholic missions m the East-^ 
though It IS too soon to estimate the result. In another respect 
France has under the republic departed a long way from a tradi- 
tion of the Quai d’Orsay It no longer troubles itself on the 
subject of nationalities Napoleon HI , who had more French 
temperament than French blood m his constitution, was an 
idealist on this question, and one of the causes of his own down- 
fall and the defeat of France was his sympathy in this direction 
with German unity Smee Sedan little has been done m France 
to further the doctrine of nationalities A faint echo of it was 
heard during the Boer war, but French sympathy with the 
strugglmg Dutch republics of South Africa was based rather on 
anti-English sentiment than on any abstract theory, (j. £ c B j 


Bibliography of French History — The scientific study of 
the history of France only begins with the i6lh century It was 
hampered at first by the traditions of the middle ages and by a 
servile imitation of antiquity Paulus Aemilius of Verona (D$ 
rebus gesits Francoruntf 1317), who may be called the first of modem 
historians, merely applies tiic oratorical methods of the Lalm 
historiographers It is not till the second half of the century that 
history emancipates itself, Catholics and Protestants alike turn 
to it for arguments in their religious and political controversies 
Francis Hotman pubhshed (1574) his Franco-Gallta , CUude 
Fauchet his Ant%quiUs eaulotses et franfotses (1579) , Etienne 
Pasquier his Reckerches de la France (x6ix), the only work of 
erudition of the x6th century which one can read through without 
being bored Amateurs like Petau, A de Thou, Bongars and 
Peiresc collected libraries to which men of leammg went to draw 
their knowledge of the past , Pierre Pithou, one of the authors of 
the Saitfs M^ippie, published the earliest annals of France {Annales 
Francarumf 1 598, and Htsionae Francorum sertptores coetanei XI , 
1596), Jacques Bongars collected m his Gesla Det per Francos (161 
16x7) the prmcipal chroniclers of the Crusades Others made a 
study of chronology like J J Scaliger (Ds emendations temporumt, 
X 583 , Thesaurus Umporumt x6o6), sketched the history pf literature, 
like Francois Grttd6, sieur of La Croix m Maine (BibhotMque franpotse^ 
1584), and Antoine du Verdier {Catalogue de tous les auteurs out ont 
Sent ou traduit en franpoiSi 1 5^), or discutsed the actual pruuctplee ol 
htstoncal research, like Jean Bodm (Methodus ad facilem hutarnarum 
cqanitionem^ 1 366} and Henn laacelkit Voism de La Popelmikrp 
{ffistoire des ktsUnres^ 1599) 

But the writers of history are as yet very inexpert ; thP Hisiodro 
ghtdrale des rose d§ France of Bemam de Girard, seigneur dn H a ili a n 
(1576), the Grandos Annaleq de France of Franpois de BellPforest 
(1579)1 Jnventaire fdniral de tkisioire de France of Jean de Semes 
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4 $ Fnme* (1668), are compOations whi^ wen eanify read w^ thay 
at(pea»d, btft are worthless Hi#mw res^reh lacked 

method, leaders and trained workers : it Itound them all ia the f ^ 
century, the golden age of learning svhiOh waS honoured alike by 
laymen, priests and members 'bf the monastic orders, especially the 
Benedictmes of the congregatiOil of St Maur. The publication of 
original dochments was carried on with ehthusiasm To An(^e 
Duchesne we owe two great collections of chronicles . the Htsioriae 
Natmannorum scrtpiores anHqut (1619) and the Htsiortae Francorum 
scnptal^, contmued by hxs son Fmn9oie (5 volt, 1636-1649) 
These publications were due to a part only of his prodimoua aoHvlty , 
his papers and manuscripts, preserved m the Biblioth^ue Nationale 
at ratis, are an mexhaustible mine Charles du Freme, aelgheur 
du Cange, pubhshed Villehardoiim (1^7) and Joinnlle (1668), 
Ftienne Baluse, the Capttularta tegum Fhneorwh (1674), the Novu 
coUecHo conmhorum (1677), the Fy'fas pafatmn AventoMnsinm 
(1693). The clergy were very much aided in their Work by their 
private libraries and by their co-operation ; PCre Philippe Labbe 
pubhshed his Btbltotheca nova manuscHptofum (1637), and began 
(1671) his Collection des conciles^ which was successtully completed 
by his colleague Pbre Cossart (18 vols ) In 1643 the Jesuit Jean 
Bolland brought out vol 1 of the Acta sanctorum, a vast collection 
of stories and legends which has nbt yet been competed bc;^nd the 
4th of November (See Bollandists*) The Benedictines, for 
their part, published the Acta sanctorum ordtnts sanctt BcnsdicH 
(9 vols , 1668-1 701) One of the chief editors of this collection, Dom 
Jean Mabillon, published on his own account the Vstsra analecta 
(4 vols , 1675-1685) and prepared the Annales ordims sanctt BenedteH 
(6 vols , 1703-1793) To I)om Thiem Rumart we owe good editions 
of Gregory of Tours and Fredeganus (1699) The leammg of the 
17th century further inaugurated those specialized studies which are 
impoxtant aids to history Mabillon in ms De re diPlomaitea (1681) 
creates the science of documents or diplomatics Adnen de Valois 
lays a sound foundation for historical geography by his critical 
edition of the NoHtta GaUtarum (1675) Numismatics finds an en- 
hghtened pioneer m Francois Leblanc ITratU histonque des monnates 
de France, 1690) Du Cange, one of the greatest of the French 
scholars who have studied the middle ages, has defined terms 
beanng on institutions in his Glossanum medtae ettnfintas lattnitaits 
(1678). recast by the Benedictines (1733), with an important supple- 
ment by Dom Carpentier (^68), republished twice during the 19th 
century, with additions, by F Didot (1840-1850), and by L Favre at 
Niort (1883-1888) , this work is still mdispensable to every student 
of medieval history Finally, great biographical or bibliographical 
works were undertaken , the Gallta chnstiana, which gave a chrono- 
logical list of the archbishops, bishops and abbots of the Gauls and 
of France, was compiled by two twm brothers, Sc6vole and Louis 
de Sainte-Marthe, and by the two sons of Louis (4 vols , 1656) , a 
fresh edition, on a better plan, and with groat additions, was begun 
m 1715 by Denys de Sainte-Marthe, continued throughout the x8th 
centuiy by the Benedictines, and finished m the 19th century by 
Barth&emy Haur^au (1856-J66Z). 

As 86 the nobility, a senes of researches and publications, begun 
by Pierre d'Hozier (d 1660) and continued well on into the xgth 
centufv by several of his descendants, developed into the A rmorial 
gin^ral de la France, which was remodelled several times A similar 
work, of a more critical nature, was carried out by P6rc Ansclme 
(Histoire g^niahgtque de la maison de France et des grands ofpeters 
ds la couronne, 1674) and by P6re Ange and P6re Simplicien, who 
completed the work (^rd ed in 9 vols , 1726-1733) Critical biblio- 
graphy 18 especially represented by certam Protestants, expelled 
from France by the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, therre 
Bayle, the sceptic, famous for his Dteitonnatre crtHque (1699), 
which is m part a refutation of the DtcUonnatre htsiorteus et gio~ 
gtaphtque published m 1673 by the Abb^ Louis Mordri, was the 
first to publish the Nouvelles de la r^pubhque des Uttres (i 084-1687), 
which was contmued by Henn Basnage de Beauval under the title 
of Histoire des ouvrages de^ savants (24 vols ) In imitation of this, 
Jean Le Qeic successively edited a BibUotMqus umver sells et hxstonque 
(1686-1693), a Bibliothdque chotste (1703-17x3), and a Bibliothique 
anctenne et moderne (17x4-1727). These were the first of our 
** penodicals ** 

^e x8th century continues the traditions of the X7th. The 
Benedictmes still for some time hold the first place Dom Edmond 
Marttee visited numerous archives (which were then closed) in 
France and neighbouring countries, and drew from them the material 
for two important collections * Thesaurus novtts anecdotorum (9 vols , 
1717, in collaboration with Dom Ursin Durand) and Veterum scrips 
torum eoUectio (9 yo 1 s*i i 7*4^1 733) Dom Bernard de Montfaucon 
also travelled in search of illustratedi records of antiquity , pnvate 
collections, among others the celebxhted collecldon of Gaigni6res 
(now m the Bitdioth^ue Nationale), provided him with the Illus- 
trations which he publislied in his Monuments de la monarohie 
fra^^se {k vols , i7»?^X733) The text is in two languages, Latin 
and French Dom Martin Bouquet took up the work begun by the 
two Dttchesnes, and hi publish^ vol 1. of the Historians of 
France (RsraM Galhcarum et Trancicarum sertpfores), an enormous 
colleotion which was intended tb inchide all the aomaes of the histoiy 
of^Franee^ grouped undet centuries and reigns He produced the 
first ei^t volumes himself , his work was continued by several 


oollaboni(tor8, the most active of whom was Dom, Michel J Brial, 
knd alr&dy boinprieed thirteen Voldines when It ^ Ifiterrubt^ 
by the Reyohition. In ^733, Antoine Riv^t de La tiiange produced 
vol i, of the HtsUnre bttUram de la France, which m X789 numbered 
twelve volumes White Dom C Francois Toustamt and Pdm 
Reh8 Prosper Tassin puMehed a Nouveau Tratti de dtplomaHiue 
(6 vols , I73 o-* 765)» Others were undertaking the Art de vtnfior Us 
datee (1730 , new and much enlarged edition in 1770) Still others. 
With more or less success, attempted histones of the provinces 
In the second half of the x8th century, the ardour of the Benedic- 
tines Of St Maur ditnmished, and scientific work passed more and 
more Into the hands of laymen The Academic des Inscnptions et 
BeUesdettres, founded in 1663 and reorganized m 1701, became its 
chief mstniment, numbering among its members Denis FranQOis 
Secousse, who continued the collection of Ordonnancss des rots de 
France, bgjun (17*3) by J de LaunOre , T -ft de La Curne dc Samte 
Palaye (MUnotres sur Tanctenne chevalerte, 1759-1781 , Glossatre de 
la langue francatse depute son or^ns lusqu'd la pn de tjmts XIV, 

S rittted only in 1875-1882) , J -B d’Anvilte (Notice sur V anctenne 
dule Hrie des monuments, ijGo) , and L G de BrCquigny, the 
greatest of them all, who continued the publication of the Ordon- 
nances, began the Table chronologtaue des dtplSmes concemant 
Vhtstotre de France (% vols , 1769-X783), published the Dtplomata, 
chartae, ad res Franctcas spectantta (1791, with the collaboration of 
La Porte du Thcil), and directed fruitful researches m the archives in 
London, to enrich the Cabinet des ehartes, where Henn Bertin (17x9- 
1792), an enlightened minister of I-ouis XV , had m 1764 set himself 
the task of coUectmg the documentary sources of the national hletory. 
The example set by the religious orders and the government Imre 
fruit The general assembly of the clergy gave orders that its 
Prods verbawt (9 vols , 1767-1789) should be printed , some of the 
provinces decided to have their history wntten, and mostly applied 
to the Benedictmes to have this done Bntteny was trcatci a by 
Dom Lobmeau (1707) and Dom Morice (1742) , the duchy of Bur- 
gundy by Dom urbam Planchcr (x 730-1 748) ; Languedoc by Dom 
DommiqUo Vaiss6tc (1730-1749, in coUaboration with Dom Claude 
do Vic, new ed 1873-1893), for Pans, Its secular history was 
treated by Dom Michel Feiibicn and Dom Lobineau (1725), and its 
ecclesiastical history by the abbO Lebeuf (1745- 1760, new ed. 
18^-1890) 

I This ever-increasing stream of new evidence aroused curiosity, 

I gave rise to pregnant compansons, developed and sharpened the 
I critical sense, hut further ted to a more and more urgent need for 
exact mformation The Acad6mie des Inscriptions brought out its 
Histotre de VAcadtmte avec les mtmotres de litUrature ttrit, de se* 
registres (vol 1 17x7 , 51 vols a|mearcd before the Revolution, with 
five indexes, vide the Btbltographte of Lasteyne, vol lii pp 256 et 
seq ) Other collectiCns, mostly of the nature of bibluigraphies, 
were the Journal des savants (xxx vols , from X665 to X792 , vtae the 
Table nUmodtque by H Cochens, i860) , the Journal de Trfvoux, or 
Mhnotres pour Vhtstotre des sciences et des beaux-arts, edited by 
Jesuits (265 vols, 1 70 1 -1 790) , the Mercure de France (977 vols. 
from 1724 to 1791) To these must be added the dictiouanes and 
encyclopaedias the DicHonnatre de Morht, the last edition of 
which numbers 10 vols (1759) , the Dtettonnatre gtographtque, 
histonque et politique des Gaules et de la France, by the abb6 j J 
Expilly (6 vols , 1762-1770 , unfimidied) , the Ripertotre univetsCl 
et ratsonni de jurisprudence civile, ertmtneUe, oanontque et btntftciale, 
by Guyot {64 vols , 1775-1786 , supplement m 17 vols , 1784-X785), 
reorganized and contmued by Merlm dc Douai, who was afterwards 
one of the Montagnards, a member of the Directory, and a count 
under the Empire 

The htstorians did not use to the greatest advantage the treasures 
of learning provided for them ; they were for the most part super- 
ficial, and dominated by their political or religious prejudices 
Thus works like that of P6re Gabriel Daniel (Histotre de France, 3 
vols, 17x3), of Prf'Sident H6nault (Abrfgi Chronologize, 1744# t 5 
editions between 1770 and 1834), of the Paul Francois Velly 
and those who completed his work (Histotre de France, 33 vote, 
1765 to 1783), of G H GaiUard (Histotre de la nvaliU de la France 
et de VAngletene, ii vote , 1771-1777), and of L P Anquetil (1805), 
m spite of the brilliant success with which they met at first, have 
fallen into a lust oblivion. A separate place must be given to the 
works of the theorists and philosophers Histotre de Vancten gouvema- 
ment de la France, by the ^mte de Boulainvilherz (1727), Histoire 
cnttque ds t ttablisssment de la monarchte Jranpotse dans les deux 
Gaules, by the abb6 } B Dubos (1734) , UFsprtt des by the 
president de Montesquieu (1748) , the Observations sur Vhtstotre de 
Frdnce, by the abb6 de Mably (1765) , the Thione de la polthq^ de 
la monarchte francatse, by Mane Paulme de X.4zardi6re (x 79a)< The^e 
worhs have, if nCthing else, the merit of provoking reflection. 

At the time of the Revolution this activity was checked. The 
religious communities and ro3ral academics were Buppresse<1, and 
France violently broke Mnth eveu her most rectnt past, wMch wa4 
considered to belong to the ancten rigtme V^en pefu:e was ^ 
estabhshed. She began the task of making good the damage 
had been done, but a greater effort was now necessary m order to 
revive the spirit of the institutions which had been overtnroWru 
The new state, which waS, in spite of ell, bound by so many 
to the former order of thii^s, seconded this effort, and du^g t|ie 
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Id ]r 9 t 6 4;ssf|i00d 0^ nanub di Acad^ma dcs lipi^l^tioftB 
began to r^iasua 1^ two ^enes oi tha Mimptr0s 
aiid of tbo NoHces (H eiKtfaits <ks fmnusmts kfih die la btbitoiMm 
first Volina had anp^cd la x/ff;); bagao <1^44) that 
01 tha Mimotrfis pre^nUs pM nvers savatUj^ aaa thb CondpUs tendu^ 
[^,h>5,X? Xedop^ i9p 6) - and cdntinped tha 
thaplan of which waa enlai^qd by 



-.tjr ^ pQmms.fornpm, &fi >. 

Hie OHQfi^nafHes ^nd ^ TubU enronawgtque des d^pldmes^ Dunng 
the reign of Louis ,{^^ppe, the nffnistry or ihe int^ior reemgacnaep 
the adihinistration^hl &c ai chives of fhe dapartia^ata cpinniunoe 
atid hoi^p«talH, o£ w|iich the tnveniatfea eommatui are a puna of 

f tecious infoY^atton (see the Aappofi aui numslrs, by G Servoii, 
06a} la 1B34 tlic mmi^itry ol public uiatiructiod iounclfd a com- 
tniiUo, wliich has bf'uu c4kd since r3dr the Comite dcs Txavau^c 
histbnuups ef scuntiiiqi^^ aiifdeir the dii:ooli|On of which have been 
pVttihsheiji {):> the Coflecpim aes di^cUments inddiU relaitfs a thietotfe 
dU tdioK than ado vots^ have appeared auica 1^36) , (a) the 

gtndml des weanusertts dee btidtodedquee de Trattce , (3) 
tl^ DuMoeimnree tepQgrapha^s (23 vols have appeared) . and the 
RdbhftphLe (i¥MoU>ctqi4e% o|f me dcpartiponts (8 vols botween 

i8oi and 1 8BA » Uf several senes of BulleUnSf the details of which wiU 
bb found in tne B^mogire^phie 01 Lastoyric At the same time were 
fhdndcd 01 reprgwi^od, both in l^aris apd ihc dopaitmeiits, anmorous 
^pcteliOb| dtivptLa sometimes }iartia)iiy and smetunts eibLlusively to 
histo^ ana arcliaco^l^^ the Acad^ndO Cwqne (rSoa), which 
I gi 3 became the ^pcif te dca Antiqu^res ^ irran^ (ganecal m 


m 


be^ found m the ex^vllcnt Bthlwfrappie gkUtaU das tsa^eamfe 
*iques et archiMdUpdss pymtis pat fes seciJUs dar>anies de PtsfHce, 
.aiC^ has appieafed Sihce se$5 under the direction of itobert de 
tasteyne 

xpchvidual sclioUis ^Ito associated Bhemsdlves yrith tins great 
litct<^ry movement Guumt puphshed a (foUecUon de nUmoites 
velattf^ (k Vhtstoide de 1 ranee (31 vols , 1824-1835) , Buchon, a 
Cofkciton dee chrontques nationals^ franeatees dishes en kmgne 
itmgqm du ^ttX* au sticle (47 yms , 1824 - i82<A» and a 

Cko%;if de ehronjques et mimovres sur Ulslofire de jndnee (14 vols ^ 
li ^6 ^84rj« Petitot jpd Moomtcrciud, a Cottecium de mdmeeees 
remi/s 8 Vkislotre as rrance (131; vols » 1819^1.829) ^ l^ushaird and 
Pbuioulat, a Nom cue CoUecHon de mdmoxres pour servtr d I hestoxie 
de Prance (32 vpls , 1836^x859) , Barnaro imd do Lescure, a Uxhlxo* 



Hem l^raneaxse (« ^ 

1809-1327) Iht deWils ate to be found in tlic Sources de ThxsUnre 
de France^ by Alfred hrauklm (1876) The abbC J. P- Mignc m bis 
Pfxtrolopa Laixna (221 vols , iS^-z 86 ^), tS uUted a number of texts 
anterior tp flio 13U1 century under the ^cond empiie, the ad-^ 
mmi^Stration of the imperial archives at Paris published ten volumes 
Of doenments (Menumenh hxslertqnesy, x806 . Layettes du trCsqr des 
chartes^ 1863, which were afterwards contuiue4 up to 1270 , Actes 
du parlemenl de Pane7 18^3-1867), not to mention sever il volumes 
of InvenUines TuCf adbimistratioii of the Biblioth^que iraperiale 
had 'printed the Catalogue g^nhal de tl^htoxre de Ttame (10 voh , 
1834-1870 , ^ol xi , 9oiitainiiig ^he alphabetical index to the names 
of the authors, appeared m 1893) Othci^ countries also supplied 
a number ol useful texts » there is much m the English Rolls senes, 
m the collection of Chromques beiges^ and etspccially m the Monumesxta 
Gernxamtxe htstorica 

At the same time the scope of his^ry and its auxiliary sciences 
becomes more clearly dehned « the Bcole des Charles pi odu^s some 
CxcoUbnt palaeogmpiisxB, aH f^ msiance l^atahs de WaiHy [EUments 
de paUograpHiCt 1838), and L Belisle (q v )» who has also left tiaces of 
his promnd rtbcaiches m the most vaned depftrtmtnts ot medieval 
hxstoiy (litblwqtaAnie dee iravdwe ds HT Leopold DeltsU^ 1902)^ 
AtiatcTle de Baithelemy made a study ol emus and medals, Bouet 
dAfbd ^d n Bcxtiay of seals The works pf Alexandre Lenoir 
(Musfe aes mmiments /ranfats^ 2800-11822), of Arcisse de Caumont 
(J^xstoire de fart hiieelure du movrx 1837 , A bdeedatre ou rudxment 
etofthhiUgfe. f8^), of A Napol6on 6idron (Annales archSologxques^ 
1844), (Of ]vl<?^ ^iclierat (MHanges d arch^ologxe et dhxstoxre, 
hehed alter lus ueatli, iSSl^l hhf) the dictionaries of Violent le Due 
(pxfdomaxte xatsonpq M ^af^hitectute ftangas^e^ i8§3-i868 , Dtehau- 
nattf du ntobilt^r kqwqts, 1853) displayed to the best advantage^ 
one of the most brlpumt sides of the French mteAect, while oth^ 
w^iences, such as geolc^, anthtopolqgy, the comparative study ot 
rc4ibon3 and lomdpre, am j^tical economy, continued 
iheTxonsbn of hl$wy the of writ)ng the general 
fiisipty of a tMintry bechme mote and, more diffteuTt, .especially 
OrlSne man, bijit tUe ta4k veae n^6 the lless undefttaLkon by sev^al 
usthtian^, and bV sdfhe of emmelioe PifancdW tiubtot tmated ot 





proimd ft medxqcge Mslpxilei fdra fmnpm m ax 
if32X^s844h andiHieasli Martin a de fira^e in %6 Vole, 

12847^x8^1 now of smaitt ace except tor the tw or thxoe Wt can- 
turm of the aneean edgme* Fwally J* Mieheiet, sa his fdaetaife 
4 e France (17 yds , ao4 ^ Hxstosre da la HivoUUxon 

(7 vds,„ x847^x853)m am^e at reviveagr the vei^ soul ot the mtiooi’s 
paeh 

Alter me FraacQ-<$erman War begina a better oigimiMutiOA of 
scientinc^^etttdies* modeUsd on that of Germany, The Boole des 
Hautes Stude% estabhshedt in x86^ mdudod in its programme the 
cntmal study o| the eouroe% both Latin and French, of the history 
of France, and from the sSentnaere of Mobnel Monod came men of 
learnmgr almady prepared by efudymc at the Boole des Chartes 
^d Vlollet, wno revived the study of the history of French kw , 
Juben Havet^ who revived that of Merovingian diplomatios , Arthur 
Giry, who resumed study of municipal institutions wheie it 
had been left by A Thiciiry, prepared tlie Annales carchngxennes 
(wniten by his pnpds, Bokel, Favre, Lauer, Lot, Foupardin)^ and 
brought back into honopr the study of diplomatics (Manuel de 
dxphmalxque. X894) Auguste Mohnier, author of the Sources de 
fhiSknye de F tance (i902***X904 , general index, 190b), dec, Auguste 
Longnon mtrodiuced at the Bcok des Hautes Etudes the study of 
histoneal geography (Atlas hxstorxque de la France, ui course of 
publication since 2888), The universities, at ket reoigamsed, 
popularised the employment of the new methoda The books of 
Fust^l dc Coulanges and Achilk Luchaixe on the middle ages^ and 
those of A Aulard on the revolution, gave a strong, thoi^ well- 
regulated, impetus to hwitocicsal psoducuoiL The Ecole du Louvre 
(1881) increased the value of the museume and placed the history 
of art among the tdudies of higher educnllon, while the MusOe 
archuologique of $t-Ceimain-en4,aye offered a fruitful held for 
research on Oallic and Gallo Roman antiquities Rich archives, 
hitherto macoessibley ware thrown open to Htudents; at !l^me 
those of the Vatican USegistres ponUpcaHtCy published by istadents 
at the Breuch school ot Archaeology, since 1884) , at Fans, those of 
the Foreign Oiilui -{Recuexl dee tnstrucSnms donnles aux ambassadeurs 
debuts le tru%U de Westphaltci tb vols , x 885-^1 901 , besides various 
^llcclions of diplomatic papers, inventodes, do^) Thosc^ of the 
War Oihee were used by omcers who publishfid niimeSotiB documents 
boai'ingon the wars of the Revolution and the Empire, and on that of 
1870-1872) In 1904 a commission, generouslv endowed by the 
French parkiuent, was entrusted witti Uie task of publishing the 
idocuiaents relating to economic and social life of the time of the 
RevOlistion, and four volumes bad appeared by 1908 Certain 
ftownS) Paris, Bordeaux, Ac , have made it a point of honour to have 
their chief histonccU monurments prmtedt. The woik now becomes 
more and more spociaUzed* 4 Htaiatre de France, by Ernest Lavinse 
(190a, i&c ), IS the work of fifteen different authors It oe tfaeneforc 
more than ever necessairy that the work should be under sound 
dnection* The Manuel de bxbisQgraphxe 'kestoetque of Ch Vi Langlois 
(2nd edition, 1901-1904) lb a good guide, ask his Archives de I hxstoxre 
dx> France (189x1, in coUabotation with H, Stem) 

Besides the special bibhographies mentioned above^ it will be 
useful to consult thu Ihbhothiqm hxsfotnque ol Pto Jacqutq Lelong 
(27x9, new ed by teviut de Fontette, 5 vols, i^B-1778), the 
Geschxchte der hxstorxsihen / orxchung und Kunse of Ludwig WaChier 
(2 \olb, i8ia 1816), the B^lxographie de la Jbraixce, estabhshed 
m x8ii (ist sene b, 1811-1856, 45 vols , and senes, i vol per anUum 
bmee 1837), tho publications of Uie Societd do Bibliogtaphie (Poly- 
bxbhon, from 1868 on, &c ) , tlie Bibltographte de t htstoin dc France, 
by Gobi lel Monod (1888) , the Repertoire 01 the abb6 Ulysbo Chevalier 
(Biohihliographte , new edi 1903^1907, and TopohtbUvgrafhte, 
x894*-i 899) Bearing exclusively on the middle ages are the Bxblxth 
theca ht&Umra rticdn aei t of August Potthast (nCw od 1896) and the 
Manuel (I •$ Sources dc I hxstoxre de I lance, 1901, &c ) of A Molinier , 
but the latter is to be continued up to modem times, the i6th century 
having aJieady bein begun by Henn Hausser (ist part, 2906)* 
Fiflally, varmus special reviews^ beeides teaching histoneal method 
by cntmism and by example, try to keep their readers au oourant 
With kt( rary piwduotion , the Revne entx^ d hrstoxre et de IxUdratme 
(1866 fol ), the Revue des questions hxsUmques (1866 fdL), the Revue 
hisfonqae (1876 foL), the Revue d^hxstevre moderue it contemporaine, 
accompanied annually by a valuable R^erCowe mithedaque (1898 
fol ), the Rmm de syiuhMe ktstoreque (igoo fob), &d (C, B.*) 

FkEBCE IaW AKD iNSnXVTXONB 

CtHie PM&d-^TM remtftest tfaime* to whidi hlstoiy gives us 
accefes with referei^ce to the IhW and institutions fpnnerly 
esnsting m the pouwtsy wbfch is now called Fraevea atve those m 
which the docnixiimt rheo at least wws Celtic. the whole^ 
out 'knowte^b (s' gftlalU of ^ lah* an4^ ihgtitUtibnS bf these Celts, 
or Gdul^, whoW tribbs *pt?M{tato4 ihdet>endeat Gaul. For their 
recpnatcucfooiv modem scholars dmwupon two souvees ; firstly, 
there ss the mommMA fisntuhed by^liiie^daisiodJ^vritoiw and by 
Oie<kr ahd Strabo itt'|)anteulgr, wMch istrostiltortWiJ^ trtit some- 
what scanty ; the bther source, Which is not $0 pure, consists m 
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¥iid^m^cyhik miktki 

lA irfWlys haWW; attiWMfic W m 

ttfticik4 wtA^ i^JAhbiH 

IWrtttVer, te'«W*Bt6ifi^ 

of Prettdh ihrtittrtfori!i‘ thdi^ of th» CeSIte 'bf Q&oh rife bf Httlri 
impottri:^. Not oilb of dMf to* ^biH/HrOd' 

in. latet ItiW. W|(^ tiri9 'SiltVwed of %itS!tid itto lH MboMf 
and tarnperamont, still fotriid ih i* irtknt FrehtJhmefn, 
certrim traits yf^Ydm thb abdibiits tehwkbd GatiU befog 
stfll r6bogni2a.ble * beHum et ar^utt 
JSoman Pmcirf— It was tbe Itoman cOnque!it attd itilf which 
really fomicd Gaul, fhr she was lloinahaid to the pohft'of losing 
almost complfetely that Which persists iriOSt* stubbornly ih a 
conjqpieted nation, namefy, the lartguage * tSie Brhton-s^akirig 
poputatibn came to FVtocb Iriter, ftoiW Btitriih. The institutions 
of Roman Gaul became ideritiCaf with those of i/tit Roman empire, 
provindal and munJdpdl tfOvemniriift* lihdetgdittg the same 
evolution as in the other parts of the empjre. It was under 
Roman supremacy too. as M d'Arbofedb Jubamvflle harishbwn, 
that the ownership of land becabib personal and free ih Gaol 
The law for the GaMo-Romans was that Which was administered 
by the convenitts 6f the iba^trate ; thete ate only a few pebuH- 
arities, mere Gallicisms, resulting frorti' conventions or' usage, 
whidl are pointed out by Roman jurisconsults of the classical 
age The administrative reform^ of Dioelctian arid Constantine 
applied! to Gatil as to the reet of the empirei GauV under this 
rule consisted of seventeen provinces, divided between two 
diobeses, ten in thte dSocesc Of the Gaul^ under the authority 
of the praetorian prefict, who resided 'at Trfevei^ ; rind the oth^ 
seven m the diaece^ii septtrh under the authority 

of a tncttftus The Gano-RomahS becahie' Chri^ian with the 
other subjects of the empire ; thO ChuTdi oktertded thither her 
powerful organiiatiott modified on the administrative orgamza^ 
tion, each ctvitais having a btShop, juSt aS it had a curta and 
muniripel magistrates But, although endowed with privileges 
by the Christian emperors, the Church did not yet encroach upon 
the civil power She had the right of acquiring property, of 
holding councils, subject to the iriiperial authority^, and of the 
free election of bishop^ Bbt ohljr the first germs Ox ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction are to be traced, m virtue of the laws, the bitehops 
were privileged arbitrators, add m the matter of public sinS 
exercised a disciplinary jurisdiction ovVr the clergy and the 
faithful. In the second half of the 4th century, monasteries 
appeared in Gatfl After the fall of the Western empire, there was 
left to the Gallo-Romans os an expression of its law, which was 
also theirs, a written legislation. It consisted of the imperial 
constitutions, contained in the Grtgorian, Hermogenian and 
Theodosian codes (the two former being private compilations, 
and the third an official coHection), and the writing of the 
five jurists (Gains, Papiman, Phulus, Ulpian and Modestinus), 
to which Valcntmian III had m 426 ^ven the force of law 
The Barboftan Inbaston — ^The invasions and settlements of 
tlie barbarians open a new period Though there were robbety 
and violence in eVery case, the various barbarian kingdoms 
set up m Gaul were eStabUshed under different contfitions. 
in those of the Burgundians and Visigoths, the owners of the great 
^tates, which had been the prevWfcig form of landed prOj^ety* 
in Roman Gaul, suffered partial dil^seiaiion, according to a 
system the rules regulating vvhidi calii, in the case of the Bir- 
gundians, be traced almost esaimtly. It doubtful whether a 
sunijar wocess took place in the case of tUte Prankish settlements, 
but their first conquests in the hOrih and east seem to haVe led 
to the extenninadoii Or tottd expulrioh of flifc GaMo-Rmhail 
population It is in^srible t6 ^y tA/ what extent, m these 
various settlements, the riystiiWi of cbifectfye property ptevaii^ 
among the Germaw tribes was^aatoted. Abother irtiportaiS 
difference was tbatj in emtfralcittgi C 3 |A}ituimity, some of 
barharianst beimme AWane, ASs fA‘ W cdAe Of tfe' Visigoths and 
BUcgdndians ; CaiiHWfc. rii in Ae tbAt Of tlS PVanks. 

Ae'lhaWd^ Of WAbWii^dn of the otKW 


In eiri#iftlibe/4om^ 
mbmmM khv aMeaned as< Wbhiri|f mA to ovAftlifei# thl^ 
Rohiarii aiAmiiiiariitietf m to profit by ha oontinuatiQi^. , TJbe 
Idhga tft the< Virij^thri^arfd BurgUndiahe were at first actual 
reprWehtatSvaa^of tba W^m empire, add Oovis Mnself w«M 
toiaoeept from the empetof Anasta^ms the titie^of u>n4h]i' ; 
bWt' thase v¥6bA but eiHpty forms, similar to the fitititious ties 
long eUnstAd^or* still eiirbt tetween China or Turkey and 
eekaWpaSrfe Of^Aafr formet^empfres, Wbw separated from thiM 
foiHever 

As soon as the Mrino*riA|^aK monarch had made hitnseM maritet 
of Gaol, he set ^himself to maintam and keep m working order 
the Administfatlve machinery of the Romans, save that the 
adimnhtratnre unit Was hencefor A no longer the pmneta but 
tbn dvikis, whibh genOmliy took the nahie* of pugus^ and Was 
plaiCed under the authority of a count, cmHee Or gro/ztf (Gr«/). 
Perhaps this was not entirely an innovation, for it appears that 
at the end df the Roman suj^emacy certain httd already 

a emtm. Further, several pagt could be uodtod tthder the 
authority of a dOV The pague seems tO haVe genOfritty been 
divided into hundreds {cenienad) 

But the Roman administrative machinery was too delieale 
to be handled by barbarians , it could not surviVO for lohg^ 
but underwent changes and finally disappeared Thus tliw 
Merovingians tried to levy the same direct taxes as the Romans 
had doiS, Ae eaptmuo tettend and the cupiMio Humana, but 
they ceased to be imposts reassessed periodically in acoordance 
with Ae total sum fixed aS necessary to meet the needs Of the 
state, and became fiked annua! Axes on^ahds or persons j 
finally, they disappeared as general imposts, conthuimg A 
e^st only as personal or territorial dues In Ae same way the 
Roman municipal organizatibn, that of Ae «!iwtae, survived 
fbr a cohsuferanle time under the MferCNung^ns. but Was used 
only for Ae frgistratten* of written deeds ; under the t^aroUnghins 
it disappeared, and with it the oM senatorial nobility Which 
had bSen Aat of Ae Empire Tho administration of justice 
(apart from the king’s tribunal) seems A have been oigatileed 
oh a system- borrclwed partly from Roman and partly from 
Germanic institutions j it xmtuAUy tends A assume popular 
forms Tustice IS aidminhtercd by the count (emhed) or his 
deputy (cetOenarius at tfiemus), but on the verdict of rtotables 
called in the texts bom homines or rarhtmburgti This takes 
place m an assetffbly of all' the free si/bjects, called nudlm, at 
which every free thrin is bound to attend at learit a eertain mrafber 
of times a year, and in whfch arc promulgated Ae general acts 
emanating from Ae kfafg The latter could issue commafids 
or prohibftions under Ae nahie of bannui, the violation of ^whieh 
entailed a fine of 60 soUdi : Ae king also administered justice 
{in palatiff), assisted by Ae officers of h» household, his jurisdic^ 
tion being unlimited and at Ae same time imdefined. He eoiifid 
hear all causes, butwlos not bound to hear any, except, apparently, 
accusations of deliberate failure of justice and breach of trust 
on the part of the rdtikintburgii 

But what proved Ae great Asturbing element in Oallo^Romism 
society Was Ae fact Arit the con<luerors, owing to Aeir former 
customs and Ae degretf of their civilization, were all Warriors, 
men whbse chief interest was to become practised m the hlandlmg 
Of arms, and Whose normal state Was that of war. It is true 
that under Ae Romrin empire all Ae men of a dHntas were 
obliged, m ca$e of necessity, to marA righmst Ae enemy, and 
under the FrrihkiA niOnatAy the count stiH Called together his 
pagtnsbi for Ais object. But Ae condMh ot Ae barbanan 
Was very dSfftrent, he HVed essentially' fbr fighting. Hence 
Aose gaAerings or annual reviews of Ae Campus Maritus, 
W WA centred bo Ibng, m Austrrisia^kt least. They constiAted 
Ac chief atmed fotce 5 for merCenriiy troops, in spite of the 
assertions of sbme to Ae conttkry, play at this period only a 
smrilf pkrt But Ais miHtary dass, Abugh not an aristocracy 
(for among the IVankS the royal race Mone was noble), wa» 
to a large ektAt independent, and ijttt king had to attach 
these ItiSies ox' fiS^ A falin^lf gifte and fovburs At Ae 
same l^e A^ adthoritv of the king (xraritially underwent a 
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chiffg^ in cbaract^ri though be 4 vw» claimed to be the aod ivem tn tim dimct OneweA 

•ilDcessor o£ the Roman emperor. It gradually assumed that the royal benefice {hm^ficiuni), of ivhichi without qoubt^ the 
Ckmrmft <^caeatic or personal dutracter that, among the Church provided both the model and, in the first mstance# the 
iSau Germans, marked mqet of the relations between material. The model was the pncana, a form of concession by 
sferswa- men. The household of the king gained in political which it was customary for the Church to grant the possession 
importance, by reason that the heads of the prinapal of her lands to free men ; this practice she herself had copied 
offices in the pcd|u:e became at the same time high from the five*years leases grafted by the Roman exchequer 
public officials. There was, moreover, a body of men more Gradpally, however, the pmaria had become a concession made, 
especially attached to the king, the mtrusttons (q.v.) wd the in most cases, free and for life# As regards the material, when 
commensals (convivae regts) whose weregeld (f.f. the price of a the Austrasian mayors of the palace (probably Charles B9gln» 
man’s life in the system of compensation then prevalent) was three Idartel) wished to secure the support of the fideles aiag* 
tiines greater than that of the other subjects of the same race by fresh benefits, the royal treasury being exhausted, arma 
The Frankish monarch had also the power of makmg laws, they turned to the Churdh, which was at ^t time the 
which he exercised after consultmg the chief men of the kingdom, greatest luidowner, and took lands from her to give to 
both lay and ecclesiastical, m the plaetta, which were meetings their warriors. In order to disguise the robbery it was decided — 
differing from the Campus Marhus and apparently modelled perhaps as an afterthought— &at these lands should be held as 
principally on the councils of the Church. But throughout the precartae from the Church, or from the monastic houses wluch 
kix^om m many places the direct authority of the kmg over had furnished them Later, when the royal treasury was 
the people ceased to make itself felt. The tmmuntiaies, granted reorganized, the grants of land made by the kings naturally took 
chiefly to the great ecclesiastical properties, limited this authonty a similar form * me benefiaum, as a free grant for life. Under the 
in a curious way by forbidding public officials to exercise their Merovingians royal grants of land were in principle made in full 
functions m the precinct of land which was mmunts. The ownership, except, as Brunner has shown, that provision was 
judicial and fiscal rights frequently passed to the landowner, made for a revocation under certain circumstances No special 
who in any case became of necessity the mtermediary between services seem to have been attached to the benefice, whethei 
the supreme power and the people. In regard to this last point, granted by the king or by some other person, but, in the second 
moreover, the case seems to have been the same with all the half of the 9th century at least, the possession of the benefice 
great landowners or poUntes, whose territory was called potestas, is found as the characteristic of the military class and the form 
and who gained a real authority over those livmg within it , of their pay This we find clearly set forth in the treatise 
kter m Ihe middle ages they were called homines potestaiis de ecclesns ei capeUts of Hincmar of Reims The heneficium, in. 
(hommes de poeste), obedience to a natural law, soon tended to crystallize into a 

Other principles, arising perhaps less from Germanic custom perpetual and hereditary right. Another institution akin to the 
strictly speaking than from an inferior level of civilization, also benefiaum was the sentoraius ; W the commendaito, a form of 
‘^contributed towards the weakening of the royal power. The solemn contract, probably of (krmanic origin, and chiefly 
monarch, like his contemporaries, considered the kingdom and characterized by the placing of the hands between those of the 
the rights of the king over it to be his property , consequently, lord, a man swore absolute fidelity to another man, who became 
he had the power of dealing with it as if it were a private posses- his senior. It became the generally received idea (as expressed 
lion ; It is this which gave rise to the concessions of royal rights m the capitularies) that it was natural and normal for everv 
to mdividuals, and later to the partitions of the kingdom, and free man to have a senior. At the same time a benefice was 
then of the empire, between the sons of the king or emperor, never granted unless accompamed by the commendatio of the 
to the exclusion of the daughters, as m the division of an inherit- beneficiary to the grantor. As the most important seniores were 
auce m land. This proved one of the chief weaknesses of the thus bound to the king and received from him their benefices, 
Merovingian monarchy. he expected through them to command their men ; but in reality 

In order to rule the Gallo-Romans, the barbarians had had the king disappeared httlc by httle m the senior The king 
inevitably to ask the help of the Church, which was the repre- granted as benefices not only lands, but pubhc functions, such 
sentative of Roman civilization. Further, the Hero- as those of count or dwx, which thus became possessions, held, first 
vingion monarch and the Catholic Church had come for life, and later as hereditary properties The Capitulary of 
Chmvh. iA^<) alliance in their struggle with the Arians. Kiersy-sur-Oise (877), which was formerly considered to have 
The result for the Church had been that she gained new made fiefs legally and generally hereditary, only proves that it 
privileges, but at the same time became to a certain extent was already the custom for benefices of ^is kind, honores, to 
dependent Under the Merovingians the election of the bishop pass from the father to one of the sons. 

a clero et populo is only valid if it obtains the assent (assensus) Charlemagne, while sanctioning these mstitutions, tried to 
of the king, who often directly nominates the prelate. But at arrestthe political decomposition He reorganized the admmistra- 
the same lime the Church retains her full right of acquiring tion of justice, fixing the respective jurisdictions of the 
property, and has her jurisdiction partially recognized , that is to count and the centenarius, substitutmg for the rackim- 
say, she not only exercises more freely than ever a disciplmary burgti permanent scabtm, chosen by the count in the atagns! 
jurisdiction, but the bishop, m place of the civil power, ad- presence of the people, and defining the relations of ^ 
ministers civil and crimmal justice over the clergy. The councils the count, as the representative of the central authority, with 
had for a long time forbidden the clergy to cite one another before the advocati or judtees of wmumiates and potestaies He re- 
secular tribunals ; they had also, m the 6th century, forbidden organized the army, determining the obligations and the military 
secular judlges under pam of excommunication to cite before them outfit of free men "according to their means Finally, he estab- 
and judge the cler^, without permission of the bishop. A Iishcd those regular inspections by the misst dommict which are 
decree of Gotairc II (614) acknowledged the validity of these the subject of so many of his capitularies. From the De ord^ne 
claims, but not completely , a precise interpretation of the text palain of Hincmar of Reims, who follows the account of a con- 
is, however, difficult temporary of the great emperor, we learn that he also regularly 

The Merovingian dynasty perished of decay, amid increasing established two general assemblies, eonventus or placita, in the 
anarchy. The crown passed, with the approval of the papa^, year, one m the autqmib th<^ spnng, which were 

to an Austrasian mayor of the ^ace and his family, attended by the chief omcials, lay and ecclesiastical. It was 
one of those mayors of the palace (i e. chief officer of here that the capitularies (q.v ) and all important measures were 
0:riod. king’s household) who had been the last support first drawn up and then promulgated The revenues of the 
of the preceding dynas^. It was then that there Carolingian monarch (which are no longer identical with tine 
^ developed a certain number of mstitutions, whidi offered them- finances of the state) consisted cbieflv in the produce of the 
jclm as useful means of consolidating the political organism, royal lands (villae), which the king and his suite often camc^d 
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cbnkumed oh the spot ; and it is known ftm cairefuUy Charle- 
magne regulated the administiition ot the tUltui. There imere 
idso ^ free gifts whieh the great ihen were bounds acohr^itig 
to custom, to bring to the coHioenius, the contributions 
of this character from the niOnasterles ptkctide^y 
amounting to a tax ^ the regular personal or territorial 
dues into which the old taxes had resolved themSelves ; 
the profits arising from the courts (the t^’yal bannUs, and the 
fredum, or pdrt of the compensation-money which went to the 
king) ; finany^ numberless requisitions in kind, a usage whidh had 
without doubt existed contmuously smce Roman times. The 
Church was loaded with honours and had added a fresh pre- 
rogative to her former privileges, namely, the right of levying a 
real tax in kind, the Hike Since the jrd century she had tried to 
exact the payment of tithes from ^e faithful, Interpreting as 
applicable to the Christian clergy the texts in the Old Testament 
beanng on the Levites; Gallican councils had repeatedly 
proclaimed it as an obligation, though, it appears, with little 
success. But from the reign of Pippin the .Short onwards the 
civil law recognized and sanctioned this obligation, and the 
capitularies of Charlemagne and I.0UIS the Del^nnaire contain 
numerous provisions dealing with it Ecclesiastical jurisdiction 
extended farther and farther, but Charlemagne, the 
Cbuttb protector of the papacy, maintained firmly his authority 
ifjiifor over the Church He nominated its dignitaries, both 

ctMTiB- bishops and abbots, who were true ecclesiastical 

offiads, parallel with the lay officials In each pagtts, 
bishop and count owed each other mutual support, and the misst 
on the same circuit were ordinarily a count and a bishop In 
the first collection of capitularies, that of Ansegisus, two books 
out of four are devotee to ecclesiastical capitularies 
What, then, was the private and criminal law of this Frankish 
monardhy which had come to embrace so many different races ? 
riw imw Roman descent continued under the Roman 

uttd§rtb0 law, and the conquerors could not hope to impose their 
Pnmk customs upon them The authorized expression of 
moamnhr, Roman law was henceforth to be found m the Lex 
rotnana Wistgotharutn or Brevtantm Alarm, drawn up by order 
of Alaric II m 506. It is an abridgment of the codes, of that 
of Theodosius especially, and of certain of the writings of the 
jurists included under the Law of Citations. As to the barbarians, 
they had hitherto had nothing but customs, and these customs, 
of which the type nearest to the original is to be found in the oldest 
text of the Lex Saltca, were nothmg more than a senes of tariffs 
of compensations, that is to say, sums of money due to the injured 
party or his family mease of crimes committed against mdividuals, 
for which crimes these compensations were the only penalty 
Tliey also introduced a barbarous system of trial, that by com- 
igation, t e exculpation by the oaA of the defendant supported 
a certain number of cofurantes, and that by ordeal, later called 
judicium Dei In each new kingdom the barbarians naturally 
kept their own laws, and when these men of different races all 
became subject to the Frankish monarchy, there evolved itself 
a system (called the personnaltte des lots) by which every subject 
had, in principle, the right to be tned by the law of the race to 
which he belonged by birth (or sometimes for some other reason, 
such as emancipation or marriage) When the two adversaries 
were of different race, it was the law of the defendant which had 
to be applied. The customs of the barbanans had been drawn 
up in Latin Sometimes, as m the case of the first text of the 
SaJic law, the system on which they were compiled is not exactly 
known , but it was generally done under the royal authority 
At this period only these written documents bear the name of 
** law ” (leges romanonm , leges barbararum), and at least the 
tacit consent of the people seems to have been required for these 
collections of laws, m accordance with an axiom laid down in a 
later capitulary; lex fit cons^tsu popuHi ei eonsHtuHone regis. 
It is noteworthy, too, that in the {Mcess of being drawn up in 
Latin, most of the leges barbarmim were vexy much Romanj^d. 

In the midst of this diversity, a certain number of causes 
tended to produce a partial Unity. Tlie capittxhnes, which had 
fii ^emaelvet the fOrOe of Men, wfitA there was no question of 


moditying Hxejeges, constituted a legislation which was the some 
for all, often they inflicted corporal punishment for mve 
offences, which apjiued to aU subjects without distinction. Usage 
and itidividual convenience led to the sanie result. Hie Qallo- 
Romans, and even the Church itself, to a certain extent, adojptied 
the methods of trial introduced by the Qermans, as was lUedy 
m a country relapsing into barbarism On the other hiuno^ 
written acts became prevaleni among the barbarians, and at 
the same time they assimilated a Certain amount of Roman law ; 
for these acts continued to be drawn Up m Latin, after Roman 
models, which were in most cases sitdpy misinterpreted owhig 
to the general ignorance. The type is prcser\n‘d for us in those 
collections of Formulae, of which complete and scientific editions 
have been published by Eugene de Rozi^re and C arl Zcumcr. 
During this period, too, the Galilean Church adopted the collec- 
tion 01 councils and decretals, called later the Codex canonum 
ecclestae Galltcanae, which she continued to preserve This 
collection was that of Dionysius Exiguus, which was sent to 
Charlemagne in 774 by Pope Adrian I But m the course of 
the ^th century apocr}^hal collections were also formed in the 
Galilean Church the False Capitularies of Benedirtus Levita, 
and the False Decretals of Isidorus Mercator (see DsCRErALS). 

All the subjects of the Frankish monarchy were not of equal 
status There was, strictly speaking, no nubility, both the 
Roman and the Germanic nobility having died out , but slavery 
continued to exist The Church, however, was preparing the 
transformation of the slave into the serf, by giving force and 
validity to their marriages, in cases, at least, when the master 
had approved of them, and by forbidding the latter unjustly 
to seize the slave's pecultum But between the free man (tngenuus) 
and the slave lay a number of persons of intermediate status ; 
they possessed legal personality but were subject to incapacities 
of various kinds, and had to perform various duties towards 
other men There was, to begin with, the Roman colonist 
(colonus), a class as to the ongin of which there is still a contro- 
versy, and of which there is no clear mention m the laws before 
the 4th century, they and their children after them were 
attached perpetually to a certain piece of land, which they were 
allowed to cultivate on payment of a rent There were, further, 
the hit (Utus or ltdus), a similar class of Germanic origin , also 
the greater number of the freedmen or descendants of freedmen. 
Many free men who had fled to the great landowners for protec- 
tion took, by arrangement or by custom, a similar position. 
Under the Merovingian regime, and especially under the Carolm- 
gians, the occupation of the land tended to assume the cliaracter 
of tenure , but free ownership of land continued to exist under 
the name of alod (alodts), and there is even evidence for the 
existence of this in the form of small properties held by free 
men , the capitulanes contain numerous complaints and threats 
against the counts, who endeavoured by the abuse of thetr 
power to obtain the surrender of these properties 

I^enod of Anarchy and the Rise of Feudalism — The loth and 
nth centuries were a period of profound anarchv, during whidi 
feudalism was free to develop itself and to take defini- 
tive shape At that time the French people may be 
said to have lived without laws, without even fixed orifte. 
customs and without government The legislate e 
power was no longer exercised, for the last Carolingian capitulanes 
date from the year 884, and the first laws of the Capetian kings 
(if they may be called laws) do not appear till during the 12S1 
century During this period the old capitulanes and leges fett 
into disuse and in their place territorial customs tended to grow 
up, their mam constituents being furnished by the law of foraicr 
times, but which were at the outset ill-defined and strictly 
local As to the government, if the part placed by the Qiurdi 
be excepted, we shall see that it could be nothing but the applica- 
tion of brute force. In this anarchy, as always happens under 
similar conditions, men drew together and formed themselyea 
into groups for mutual defence A nucleus was formed which 
was to become the new social umt, that is to say, the feudal 
group. Of this the centre was a chief^ around whom gathered 
men capable of bearing arms, who commended themraves ta 
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him acc9rding to the o)d jpnn per e/muf, 

ow^ Him fide% Bnfi pApktmct, 
not^ at their pur^e^ save in (fum es^^oiud oasm i* wl^ite 
owed them ptotection^ Some ol theih Uve4 4*^ rtw f<fr 
fortified hpi)se, receiYjn|[ their eflwpment onto and eating at w 
taWet Others received lande Jrom Wnjjf i^'^wcb weriu ip Jate» 
becwne, fie(s^ on vhw they lived "Ibe name w{|^Je^a^m, 
dpes not ap^ar. howey^r^ pit towards the end Qf thw period ; 
these lands are frequeniljf called as peifere , the term 


ihQst in yse at nrst, m many 
mojfeover, ww generwJy held for 


^ is mam^iim* the w, 
;e and did not becpm^neral^ 


heredttc^ till the second haJt of the nth ccntuiy^ the lands 
l^pt by the chief and those whiph be granted to his men were 
for the most pigrt rented from him, or from them, for a certam 
amojunt in money or an kind* All these condmops bad alr^dy 
existed previously m much the same form , bot the new develop- 
ment is that the chief was no longer as before, merely an inter- 
mediary between his men and the royal power the grottip 
had become in eiiFcct independent, so organized as to be socially 
ahd politically self-sufficient. It constituted a small army, 
led, naturally, by the chief, and composed of his feudatories, 
snpplcmented m case of need by the rtfstiqi Jt also fonned an 
assembly in which common interests were di^cus^d, the lord, 
according to custom, being pound tp consult his feudatories 
and they to advise him to the best of their power It also 
formed a court of lustice, m which the feudatories gave judgment 
under the presidency of their lord , and aU of them chimed 
to be subject only to th,e jurisdiction of this tribunal cpmposad 
of ^elr peers. Generally they also judged the villems {vtllant) 
apd the herfs dependent on the group, except in cases where 
the latter obtained as a favour juclges of their own status, which 
was, however, at that time a very rate occurrence 

Under these conditions a nobility was formed, those men 
becoming nobles who were able to devote themselves to the 
proltesaion of arms and were either Chiefs or soldiers m one of the 
groupb which have just been described The term designating 
a noble, mi/r v, corresponds also p) that of knight (Fr chetmhrr, 
Low Lat. £aballefius\ for the reason that chivalry, of which the 
origins are uncertain, represents essentially the technical skill 
and professional duties of this military class Kver> noble was 
destined on coming of age to become a knight, and the knight 
equally as a matter of course received a fiet, if he had not o|ie 
already by hereditary title This nobility, moreover, was not 
a caste but could he indefinitely recruited by the granting of 
hefs and admission to knighthood (see K^iguthoop 
Chivalry) 

TJie state of anarchy was by now so far advanced that war 
became an mdividual right, and the custom of private war arose 
Every man h.id m principle the right of making war 
to defend his rights or to avenge his wrongs J.^ater 
on, doubtless, in the J 3 tb century, thfe was a privilege 
of the noble {^enitlhomme) , but the texts defining the linuts 
which the Chutch endeavoured to set to this abuse, namely, the 
Peace of God and the Truce of Gtwl, show that this was at the 
outset a power possessed by men of all classes. Even a man 
who had appeared m a court of law and received judgment 
had the choice of refusing to accept the judgment and of 
making war instead Justice, moreover, with its frequent 
employment of trial by combat, did not essentially differ from 
private wan 

it is unnecessary to go further and to affirm, with certam 
historians of our time, for example Guilhermois and S6c, that 
the only free inen at that time, besides the clergy, were the nobler, 
all the rest being seffiB There arc many mdicaUqns which lead 
us to assume, ijot only in the towns but even m the country 
districts, the existence of a class of men of free status who were 
not mtmes, the class later known m the rjfjh century as ftthunsi 
hmftfei de fmsie^ an<L later, rotuners. The fact more probably 
was that, only the nobles and ecclesiestic^ were exempt from tti 
exactiops of the feudal lords; wfede from a)l the others the 
sejtocurs could at plc^re .levy the iqflle (a d Wt and 
and tho^p celled 




wner3hip^j%^^ fcrm *01 

fr^lds* stin e^ffltea mav^al m Jtnapy, pe^ 

Jlad, men, the anthoffity ms^paered ? TSda ia 

practfceBy the cmitantion of oertain wtars, who, lite M Sfc, 
mejmtain that realprQpi^y,^ of a^dornmn, coniemd 

on the big landed aQ mhu of taxation* commimd ^ 

cp^remn over the mh a W tiM t ts of ids domain^ whn» according to 
thfs view, were a^way:s gris. 3ut this is an exi^an«tioa of 
the thesis upheld by old Fremm authors* who saw m feudalism* 
though in a different aens^, .a contusion of property with 
sovereignty- It appears that in^this state of political disintegra- 
tion ea^ ^rt of the country which had a homogeneous cdiaracter 
tended to form itself ipto a higher unit* In this umt there arose 
a powerful lord, generally a duhe, a count, or a visqqvmt, who 
sometimes came to be called the eap^tahs iorntmAs. lie was 
either a former officijftl of the monw^y* whose function Iwwl 
become hereditary, or a usurper who had formed lum<^ on this 
model. He laid claim to an authority other than that conferred 
by the possession of real property* iHe still churned to exercise 
over the whole of his former district certain rights, which wie sea 
him sometimes surrendering dor the benefit of churches or 
monasteries. His court of justice was held in the highest honour,, 
and to It were referred the most important affairs. But in this 
distnct there were generally a numter of more or less powerful 
lords, who as a rule had as yet no particular feudal title and eora 
often given the name of prifictpes Often, but not always, they 
had commended themselves to this duke or count by dmt^ 
homage 

On the other haDd> the royal power continued to exist, being 
recognised by a considerable part of old the mntm 

Francftrum But under the last of the Carolingians rt 
had m fact become elective, as w shown by the elections 
of Odo and Robert before that of Hugh Capet The 
electors were the chief lords and prelates of the rsgimm Fran- 
rorum But following a clever policy, each king d|irm hjs 
lifetime took as partner of his kingdom lus eldest son ana con- 
secrated and crowned him m advance, so that the first «l the 
Capctians revived the principle of heredity m favour of the 
eldest son, while cstabhshmg the hereditary mdivisilulity of 
4hc kingdom This custpm was recognized at the accession of 
Louts the Fat, but the authority of the king was 'very weak, 
being merely a vague aUegiancp* His only real authority lay 
where his own ppasesshms wfisjee, or where there liad not aiilsen 
a duke^ a t ount, or lord of equal rank with them* He maintamed* 
howevci;, a general right of administering justice, a curnt, the 
jurisdiction of which seems to have l^ecn universal It is tsue 
tliat the parties m a suit badtPrSubmit themselves to it voluntarjly, 
and epufd accept or reject the judgment given^ hut this was at 
that time the, general rule* The king dispensed justice surrounded 
by the officers pf fos bousehcU {iomPAUct), who thus forined hw- 
council , but these ware nnt the only ones lio assist him, whether 
in court or council Periodically, at the great yearly fesAwsIs^ 
he called together t)ie chief Iprds and prelates of his kingdom, 
thus currying an the tradition of the Carolingian plaaia or 
convenms] but httfe hy httfe, with the appropriation qf the 
hoftores, the character of the gathering changed , it was no 
longer an assembly of officials but of independent lords This 
was now called the carta r^5« 

While the power of the State was almost disappeonng, that 
of the Church, apart from the particular acts of vioienpe of 
which she was often the victim, continued to grow. 

Her jurisiction gained iground, since her procedure 
was reasonable and cpc^paratively scientific (except 
that she aamutted tp a certain extent compurgation fry oaJtb 
and the judim Dei:, with thf ex^ptiun of trial 
Not only was thp , privilege pt cleigy, by which acoused clerks 
were brpu^t undgr her almost absolutai but sber 

had jwgnwawe of ainiumbi^<4 owes, in which^laymen wiy wern 
copcemepf^marriwc and avmytjtua g^ yw^i # or remotely affectmg 
it, wilp, ccimesiwd ofj^nces^a^mst mljgtea.* wd ewwrconteacts, 
whep ^ two.piw:^r wishadpt or ,whch. tlte i^epineirt ww made 
.vpiwd bar 5wch, wem tM 
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Inveetiturp Cflntpft (see Xwiviise^Ri:, MuH Ciiwpcfic 
though this iKeStQpt.Vf;ry4icute49 «Vmpe. 

The petiod of the tnipjCeudol nuwap^y'»<*>t^W«d tfiqsstih 

sad iji|h ceiQtude?, that is tp a «fts.«t tjws time thet.tiip, 
crown agspt sssun^ isel ftxeqgth and out^rity 
but iwlsr it Iwd no crams Apdwstrpineqts save those 
noawtir. which were fornishea Vy ieudslism, now cfgsnued 
under a. r^gnhur hietarcfiy. of wb^ the lupg was the 
bead, the “tovereign enfeojSer ot the Itmgdota” {soum^iw 
fieffeux du royaumfi), as he ctune later on to be called This new 
position of aSaics rwas the residt of three great factors . the 
revival of Hopian law, the JSosl oi;ganization of feudahent 
and the rise of the privileged towns. The revival of Roman 
law< began in France, and Italy in the second half 
of the nth century, developing with oKtraordinaiy 
brilliance in the latter cpyn^ at the university of 
Bologna, which was destined for a long tine to dominate Eurojpe. 
Roman law spread rapidlv in the French schools and universities, 
except that of Paris, which uf^ dosed to it by the papacy , and 
the mfluencc gf this study was so great that at transformed 
soacty. On the one hand it contributed laiigdy to tbc recoU' 
stitution of tbei royal power, modelling the ri^to of the kuw on 
those of the Roman emperor. On the other hand it wrought a, 
no less profound change m private law. From this pme da^ 
the division of old France into the Peyr de drotl ecrtl, m which 
Roman law, under the form in whicli it was codified by Justmian, 
was received as^ the ordmary law , and the Pays de 

coutum, where it played only a secondary part, -being 

generally valid owy as nuto senpia and not as lex 
senpta In this period the customs also took definitive fonn, 
and ov«' and above the local customs properly so called there 
were formed customs known as general, which held good through 
a wholeprpvince or iKuUtage^mid were based onthe jiuri^awleace 
of the higher p}<‘>^‘it(^tmns. 

The fiw organisation of feudalism resulted from the stmggle 
for orgamsatiou wfuch was prooeeding iu each districts where 
the mom powerful lords compelled the others to dp 
oqieaf**. them hoipfige and become tbesr vassals , the fopstahs 
tioa of demnus had beneath him a whole hierarchy, and was 
ttudMem. jdmself a part of the feudal systom of finance (see 
FsitoAUSM) Doubtless m the case of lords Uke the duhea of 
Brittany and , Burgundy, the king icould not actually demand 
the strict fulhhnentof the feudal pbhgaPons , but the principle 
was estaldished. The question now arises, dm free arid absolute 
property, the aflodrtm, entirely dmqipew in this process, and 
were all lands held as tenures ? It continued to exist, by way 
of exception, in rnost districts, unchanged save in the burden 
of proof of ownership, with which, according to the customs, 
sometimes the lord and sometimes the holder of the land was held 
charged. In ope respect, however, nasneiy in the 
... administration of justice, the feudal hierarchy had 
oriwWce. ahaolute si^y. Towards the end of the 13th century 
Beapmmoir clearly laid down this principle. "All 
secular jurisdiction in France is held from the king as a fief or 
an amere-fyfP Henceforth It could also be ss^i that “ Ah 
justice Gaumafes kom the king." The law esmeerning fiefs 
becc^ s^tded alsoi^cim another point pf Yiew,j;he fief becoming 
patrimonial i that is bo say, not pn^y hareditsxy, but >ftye|y; 
alienable by the vas^aubifct in both cases to eettoin s%hjts m 
traipt&r dpe to sdie-lnrd, wch wnp; at firat fixco ,by 

i most s^nt jEeatoras m feudal 

I ti»® (Fulfil 


apd. later by cuftopfi. , 

sucfjGSfdqn verpi# mht.m prtmpgsiMtwe,^ the pretenence 
gfVhP ^P(W«fiTflWter- W fPPftwXiP>^Wds,]hpi 


1^,^/ptpMmHtnto, w)ndhbs4iiaitifint<«waiwiitlMriM 
'anwww-m thftiypmgw.men^ifl^ gended'itotiba 

' >yi4wed,.e»Wl; ut'ttb«j’«w»e «f,rtbe,i5Wa£ Hoads, shn eWast «m> 
lobtamun the ^pneMndawit sham'W prictpmt, .Homwohla 
(rim«mier},tensntses.n]toiiba^Hna fatiimomiil„m sunhsir fCimnas* 
at«}OGi„h»«»it tfiat initbfto^ there wm no right af.imms> 

K rtpm nm/aw,B»vdsg»'p|E.ifl»lw. thetonureiof serfaskd iKst 
«me ' ahenabls, smd onty.imcame hei;e(htaTy by aestsha 

sfigiety- next.sa^ theitim (at a new element witbus *t,n 
ithe jpttyiihigad town®- this tima many towns acqianied 
pnvtlGges,,tlM movement begmnmg tnwssds the end ^ 
of tbe,a;th.cento?y ; ' dbsy' wamisanctimuiditer a iormal' 
cnncasfiWa<fnom w kwd towhoni'tha Aotfn was suhnao^*^ 


I ject, the /Concession bem^emhodied ma ch^tpr or m 
a,aacosd/0f'oustoms (eautfitm^ Someitownsiwwi for ihemsdves 
tniqpplitiosl rights, foe nwtanoa the asht of seff-admwmraticm,' 
rights qf justice V oner the inhabitants, the iightrOf not beiRa 
taped except by , their nwn consent, .of nuuntssnisg «a an»M 
force, and of ooneroUiqg. it themsetoes. Others oidy obtaHsad 
csvil rights,) Ag fgusra^es) ugainst; the arbitrary rights nf. ji«stn« 
and taxation luf the ford «r Jms provost The ^uef, |q^ of 
roumopal orgsmzaitwn at this tone wene the emmim taniiiiof 
the north and east, and the eenstalai, which came from Itoty) and 
penetrated lasi far as Auvergne and lamousim The towns wi^ 
importamt privilegar formed ^aifewdid society as <t were, a naw 
class of.li»!;dshipa, bahtbair Imds, that is to say tbeir ^rg^mSt 
wese inspired by quite a new spmt. The crown courted their 
support, taitoSg them under its pcotecSton, and cbastoioning 
the causesiD wtochthey were mtereatod-(see Cqumvmk). Finally, 
It js m thus period, under PhUgi, Augustus, that the groat fiefs 
began to be effectually rseanexed to the crown, a procem which, 
continued by the kings up to toe end of toe maen rtfnm, se' 
founded for their profit the territoi;ial sovereignty of France, 

The crown maintained the machmory of feudalism, toe chief 
central lastruments of which were the great officers of the oown, 
the seneschal, butler, ccnstablB and dianceUor, who 
were to become irsemovaUe officials, tboec at .least mmmre^el 
who survived But this peiaad saw the rme of a stiftnwm 
special college of dignitaries, that of the Twelve Peers 
of Fiance, consisting of isix laymen and six ecdesi' * ^ 

astics, which took definitive shape svt the beginning of tba 
13th century. We cannot yet discern with any certainty liy 
what process it was forced, why those six prelates and those see 
great feudatories in particular were selech^ rather than qtheis 
equally eligible. But there is no doubt that we have fai»e n 
result of that process of feudid oiganuatum mentioned above'; 
toe fonnntum of a simfiar assembly of twelve peers occurt also 
m a certain number of too great fiefs Besides toe part which 
they played at the consecratioa of kn^s, the peers of France 
formed a court m wtooh they judged one another under the 
presidency of the king, their overlord, according to feudal custom. 
But the ianr des patrs in this sense was nqt separate from tilm 


cuna regUffiOfd iator frpm toe parlemeat of Pans, of wtoch toe 
peers of France 'wero by rjght members From this time, too, 
dates another unqottant institution, that of the Motovg ^ 
reqisites. 

The legislative power of the crown again began to boexerciaed 
during toe istb<ientiiry,,iu>d)in toe ijtocentury hadfullMitbonty 
over all the teeritorms anb;ect to the etown. J^au- , 
manoir has a very interostrog theory on this subject STwei 
The rightof war. tends tamssoto itsniM^uroliequdihnum, ,,MnMr. 
theroy«d,pow»rMloieinK I^CbuRch'm toOieadeavour 
to 'cb^ private ■wars. Hence aro^ .the pmanUsw k tos, 
due /to ^h^P Augustus or fiaint Imum, by which tooseirelapyes 
of toe parties tonqfuaixeH who hadipot been prosentnt>toe qniWtol 
were ronderod immune from .attack for forty ,dgys after, itrj 
and'itoovc ,all toe mnreamk .ingwsed hyitoe kuig qr lerd.{ 
on ,toeto pomts too Heampnnojr has ,an interestg^g thtoty< 
T;heii:ule wat, tnoceqvm, already m|fdrce ^ vrtuchiprtyaiterWMSs 
higd ,tp cease during toe time that the kr^, waa engagedt.Kl a. 

' Bwttyfmost aBpifi9ialtolF«Wtoohd^ uvtoftl 
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Adtninlst^ative and judn^id imtitutioitf. Under Phflfb Adguetda 
ar^thereyal6d/i/tjr(seeBAitirp: McticdBaiVi^tmasemdUls 
iiM.), who were the representatives idithe kmg m the ^rovihees, 
and superior judges* At the sakne^'time the form of the ftfudd 
courts tended to change^ as thej^ hegttn more and mote to be 
indueneed by the Romaho-^cihonica] law. Saint LOuis had 
striven to abolish trial by cbmbat^and the Qiurdb had eondeihhed 
other forms of oraeal, pm^atto vulgaHs. In most parte of 
the country the feudal lords began to give place m the courts of 
law to the provosts {piivots) and bai^s of the lords pr of the 
orowny who were thO'judges; having as their councfllots the 
avocats (advocates) and procurems (procurators) of the assise. 
The feudal oourts; which were founded solely on the relations of 
homage and tenure, before which th^ vassals and tenants as 
such appeared^ disappeared m part from the 13th century on. 
Of the seigniorial jurisdictions there soon remained only the 
hautes or bmses justices (m the 14th century arose an intermediate 
grade^ the ntoyenne justice), all of which were considered to be 
Ooncessions of the rc^al pOwer^ and so delegations of the public 
authority As a result of the application of Roman and canon 
law> there arose the append strictly so called, both in the dass of 
royal and of seigniorial juntdictions, the case in the latter instance 
going finally before a royal court, from which henceforth there 
was no appeal. In the xjth century too appeared the theory 
of crown cases (cos foyaux), cases which the lords became in* 
competent to try and which were reserved for the royal court 
Fincdly, the curia reps was gradually transformed into a regular 
court of justice, the Paflemetti {qv), as it was already called 
in the second half of the 13th century. At this time the kmg 
nO longer appeared in it regularly, and before each session (for 
it was not yet a permanent body) a list of properly qualified men 
was drawn up in advance to form the parlement, only those whose 
names were on the list being capable of sitting m it Its mam 
function had come to be that of a final court of appeal At the 
various sessions, which were regularly held at Pans, appeared 
the bailhs and seneschals, who were called upon to answer for 
the cases they had judged and also for their administration 
The accounts were received by members of the parlement at 
the Temple, and this was the origin of the Cour or Chambre des 
Comptei. 

At the end of this period the nobility became an exclusive 
class. It became an established rule that a man had to be noble 
in order to be made a knight, and even in order to 
Jimmoaa <^cquire a fief , but in this latter respect the king 
mad film made exceptions in the case of roiuriers, who were 
Cfttf ARi la licensed to take up fief«i, subject to a payment known 
^(^atury droifs de franc-fief The roiurters, or villeins 

who were not in a state of thraldom, were already a 
numerous class not only in the towns but in the country 
The Church maintained her privileges; a few attempts only 
were made to restrain the abuse, not the extent, of her jurisdic- 
tion. This jurisdiction was, during the 12th century, to a certain 
extent regulanred, the bishop nominating a special functionary 
to hold his court ; this was the offiaalts (Fr. o^al), whence the 
name of offictaltti later applied in France to the ecclesiastical 
jurisdictions On one point, however, her former rights were 
diminished She preserved the right of freely acquiring personal 
and real property, but though she could still acquire feudal 
tenures she could not keep them ; the customs decided that she 
must tnder les mams, that is, alienate the property again within 
a year md a day The reason for this new rule was that the 
Church, the ecclesiastical establishment, is a proprietor who 
does not die afid in pnnciple does not surrender her property ; 
consequently, the lords had no longer the nght of exacting the 
transfer duties on those tenures which she acquired. It was 
possible, however, to coxhpromise and allow the Church to keep 
the tenure on condition of the consent not only of the lord 
directly conc^ed, but of all the higher lords up to the captialts 
dmtnus , it without saying that this concession was only 
obtained by tipmyment of pecuniary compensations, the chief 
of which waiMWe mnt d^amorttssernmt, paid to these different 
IdMs, In thit pwd^W form of the episcopal elections under* 


went a diange, the electoral college oonfing to conilist onlv of 
cartons composiw the chaptet of the cathedral church. But 
ei:cept for the omdal cai^didatures, which ^ere abused by the 
kings and great fetds, the elections were regular ; the Fra^^tic 
Sanction, attribupid to Saiiit Louiii, which implies rile contrary^ 
is nowadays considered apddyphal by the best critics. 

Finally, it inust be added that during the 13th century Criminal 
law was profoundly modified. Undet the influence of Roman 
laW a system of aibhtary penalties replaced those 
laid down by the customs, which had usually been 
fixed and cruel. The criminal procedure of the feudal 
courts had been based on the right of accusation 
vested only in the person wronged and his relations , for this 
was substituted the inquisitorial procedure (processus per 
tnqutstitonem), which had developed in the canon law at the very 
end of the 12th century, and Was to become the procedure d 
V extraordinaire of the ancten ripme, which was conducted m 
secret and without free defence and debate. Of this procedure 
torture came to be on ordinary and regular part. 

The customs, which at that time contained almost the whole 
of the law for a great part of France, were not fixed by being 
V^ltten down In that part of France which vras 
subject to customary law (la France coutumiire) they 
were defined when necessary by the verdict of a jury 
of practitioners in what was called the enquSie par turbes , some 
of them, however, were, in part at least, authentically recorded 
in seigniorial charters, chartes de vtlle or chartes de coutume 
Their rules were also recorded by experts in private works or 
collections called Itvres coutumters, or simply coutumiers 
(customaries) The most notable of these are Les Coutumes 
de Beauvotsis of Philippe de Beaumanoir, which Montesquieu 
justly quotes as throwing light on those times , also the Tris 
ancienne coutume de Normandie and the Grand Coutunner de 
Normandie , the Consetl d un amt of Pierre des Fontaines, the 
£tabhssements de Saint Louts , the I tore de joshce et de plet 
At the same time the clerks of important judges began to collect 
m registers notable decisions , it is in this way that we have 
preserved to us the old decisions of the exchequer of Normandy, 
and the Ohm registers of the parlement of Pans 

The Limited Monarchy — ^Tne 14th and 15th centuries were 
the age of the limited monarchy Feudal institutions kept 
their political importance ; but side by side with them arose 
others of which the object was the direct exercise of the royal 
authonty , others also arose from the very heart of feudalism, 
but at the same time transformed its laws m order to adapt them 
to the new needs of the crown In this penod certain rules for 
the succession to the throne were fixed by precedents ; the 
exclusion of women and of male descendants in the female 
line, and the principle that a kmg could not by an act of will 
change the succession of the crown The old curia reps dis- 
appeared and was replaced by the parlement as to its judicial 
functions, while to fulfil its deliberative functions there was 
formed a new body, the royal council (consetl du rof), an ad- 
ministrative and governing council, which was in no way of a 
feudal character The number of its members was at first small, 
but they tended to increase ; soon the brevet of consetller du 
rot en ses conseils was given to numerous representatives of the 
clergy and nobility, the great officers of the crown becoming 
members nght Side by side with these officials, whose power 
was then at its height, there were gradually evolved more 
subservient ministers who could be dispensed with at will; 
the secretaires des commandments du rot of the X5th century, 
who m the x6th century developed into the secritaires d'etat, 
and were themselves descended from the clercs du secret and 
secretaires des finances of the X4th century. The College of the 
Twelve Peers of Fiance had not its full numbers at the end of 
the i3tb century ; the six edclesiastical peerages existed and 
continued to exust to the end, together with the archbishopric 
and bishoprics to which they were attached, not being suppressed , 
but several of the great fiefs to which six lay peerages had been 
attached had been annexed to the crown. To nli these vacancies, 
Philip Ihe Fair raised the dddiies of Brittany ahd Anjou and 
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the iemnt»Up of Artois toi raiA; of {»<Rrago9 of.|!)iACp, This 
reiiUy ojopunted to chsiiging .tbs imture of tbs mtitution ; 
for tho nsw psm held tbeir risok msrdy at the king’s yM, 
though the rank continued to belong to a great barony aipd to 
be handed down w^h it. Before long peers began to be qreated 
when there were no gaps in the ranks of the College^ and them 
was a constant increase in the numbers of the lay peers. 

At the beginning of the X4tb century appealed the states 
general (etats giniram), which were often convokedi though not 
smiM ^ intervals, throughout the whole -of the 14th 
century and the greater part of the X5th. Their 
mad pro- power reached its height at a critical moment of the 
yiamimi Hundred Years’ War during the reign of King John, 
M a ««. Yyy side wiA uiem, 

and from the same causes, the provincial estates, which were 
m miniature for each province what the states general were for 
the whole kingdom Qf these provincial assemblies some were 
founded m one or other of the great fiefs, being convoked by the 
duke or count under the pressure of the same needs which led 
the king to convoke the states general ; others, in provinces 
which had already been annexed to the crown, probably had 
their origin m the councils summoned by the batllt or seneschal to 
aid him m his administration. Later it became a pnviloge for 
a province to have its own assembly ; those which did so were 
never of right subject to the royal iailU, and kept, at least 
formally, the right of sanctioning, by means of the assembly, the 
subsidies which took its place Hence it became the endeavour 
of the crown to suppress these provincial assemblies, which m 
the 14th century were to be found everywhere ; from the outset 
of the x5th century they began to disappear m central France. 

Hie most characteristic feature of this period was the institu- 
tion of universal taxation by the crown. So far the king’s sole 
revenues were those which he exacted, in his dapacity 
t^mtiaa. feudal lord, wherever another lord did not intervene 
between him and the inhabitants, m addition to the in- 
come ansing from certain crown rights which he had preserved or 
regained But these revenues, known later as the income of the 
royal domain and later still as the finances ardtnatres, became 
insufficient m proportion as the royal power increased, it 
became a necessity for the monarch to be able to levy imposts 
throughout the whole extent of the provinces annexed to the 
crown, even upon the subjects of the different lords. This he 
could only do by means of the co-operation of those lords, lay and 
ecclesiastical, who alone had the right of taxing their subjects ; 
the co-operation of the privileged towns, which had the right to 
tax themselves, was also necessary. It was m order to obtain 
this consent that the states genersJ, in most cases, and the pro- 
vincial assemblies, m all cases, were convoked. In some cases, 
however, the king adopted different methods ; for instance, 
he sometimes utilized the prmaple of the feudal aids. In cases 
where his vassals owed him, as overlord, a pecuniary aid, he 
substituted for the sum paid directly by his vassals a tax levied 
by his own authority on their subjects. It is in this way that for 
thirty years the necessary sums were raised, without any vote 
from the states general, to pay the ransom of King John. But 
m principle the taxes were in the X4th century sanctioned by 
the states general. Whatever form they took, they were given 
the generic name of Aids or auxtUa, and were considered as 
occasional and extraordinaiy subsidies, the king being obliged 
in pii'inciple to ** live of his own ” (vtvre de son domatne) Certain 
aids, it is true, tended to become permanent under the reign of 
Charles VI . ; but the taxes subject to the consent of the states 
general were at first the sole resource of Charles VII. In the 
second half of his reign the two chief taxes became permanent : 
in X435 that of the aids (a tax on the sale of articles of con- 
sumption, especially on wine), with the formal consent of the 
states general, and that of the UftUe in 1459. the latter case 
the consent of the states general was not given ; but only the 
nobility protested, for at the same tune as royal iatlle became 
permanent the seigniorial taslle was suppressed. These imposts 
jvore increased, on the royal authority, by X*Quis XI. After his 
^eatbtbeatates generalit^cbmetat Tours in 1484, endeavoured 


to re-estahli|h the periodical vote of the tax, and only granted 
It for two years>^reducmg it to the sum which it had reached 
at the dea& of Charles VII But the promise that they would 
again bt convoliwd befpre the expiry of two years was not kept 
These imposts and that of the gabelle were henceforth permanent 
Together with the taxes there was evolved the system of the»r 
administration. Their main outlmes were laid down by, the 
states general in the reign of King John, m 1355 and the following 
years* For the administration of the subsidies which they 
granted, they nominated from among their own numbers 
surtnkndants gMraux or giniram 4 ds finances, and further, 
for each diocess dr equivalent district^ ilns. Both had not only 
the active administration but also judicial rights, the latter 
constitutmg courts of the first instance and the former courts of 
final appeal. After X360 the crown again adopted thu organiza- 
tion, which had before been only temporaiy ,* but henceforth 
giniram and ilus were nominated by the King. Hie Hus, or 
officters des ilecHons, only existed m districts wh^h were subject 
to the royal iatlle , hence the division, so important in old France, 
into pays d'Hecitons and pays d'itais^ The elm kept botli 
administration and junsdiction , but in the higher stage a difler- 
entiation was made . the gSneraux des finances, who numbered 
four, kept the administration, while their jurisdiction as a court 
of final appeal was handed over to another body, the cour des 
aides, which had already been founded at the end of the 14th 
century. Besides the four ghtiraux des finances, who administered 
the taxation, there were four Treasurers of France (iresorters 
de France), who administered the royal domain , and these eight 
officials together formed in the 15th century a kind of mmistry 
of finance to the monarchy. 

The army also was organized On the one hand, the military 
service attached to the fiefs was transformed for the profit 
of the king, who alone had the right of making war 
it became toe amere-ban, a term which had formerly 
applied to the levee en masse of all toe inhabitants m 
times of national danger. Before toe i4to century the king 
had only had the power of calbng upon his own immediate vassals 
for service. Henceforth all possessors of fiefs owed hun, whether 
within toe kingdom or on the frontiers, military service without 
pay and at their own expense* This was for long an important 
resource for toe king. But Charles VII. organized an army on 
another footing It compised the francs-archers furnished by 
the parishes, a militia which was only summoned m case of wai, 
but m time of peace had to practise archery, and companies of 
gendarmerte or heavy cavalry, forming a ^rmanent establish- 
ment, which were called compagntes d'ordonnance It was 
chiefiy to provide for the expense of this first nucleus of a per- 
manent army that toe tatUe itself had been made permanent 

The new army led to the institution of the governors of pro- 
vinces, who were to command toe troops quartered there At 
first they were only appointed for toe frontiers and fortified 
places, but later toe kingdom was divided into gouvernemefiis 
geniraux. There were at first twelve of these, which were called 
m the middle of the x6to century the douze anctens gouvernemenis 
Although, strictly speaking, they had only military powers, the 
governors, always chosen from among the great lords, became 
m toe provinces the direct representatives of toe king and caused 
the batUis and seneschals to take a secondary place 

The courts of law continued to develop on toe lines already 
laid down. The parlement, which had come to be a judicial 
committee nominfited every year, but always consisting 
m fact of the same persons, changed in the course of toe 
i4to century into a body of magistrates who were 
penrAoent but as yet subject to removal Durmg this period 
were evolved its organization and definitive features (see Parls- 
mxnt). The provincial parlements had ansen aftet and m imita- 
tion of toato! Paris, and had for the most part taken the place of 
some superior jurisdiction which had formerly existed in the sai|se 
district when it had been independent (like Provence) or I>ad 
formed one of toe giwt fiefs (like Normandy or Burgund\) 
It was during this period also that the parlemepts acquired the 
right of opijosing toe registration, that is to say, the promulgation 
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ipmc^) to the ^Ing Whan they refueed' MigistettSdn^ jg^iVin^f 
the mtsona for sudli aefu^al. 'The otK^ i^el JuriediMmis were 
com^ted (see ‘B/ixim, CnAmBt). ^iBeeides tMt«roee endthar 
of |yeat imt>aft»nce^ Whieh wns df feSlHtiiy <A‘l^/tmttoame to 
intmde all dtutene under Its %#ay. 'These Were protests 
of the marshals! af France (fh^is dei ma/i^^uk ^tk 'Pftantt^ 
who were odkrers of the Mmkhaussc^ (thd |fenUe^^^ ^ 
time); they exercised eelminal JuHsdiee^ With^t appeal in 
the case 6f crimes oomihitted by v^honds and fugMvcs from 
justice^ this elase being^eahed their g&efigmk), atid df a number 
of crimes of violence^ whatever therahk df ttiebBertder. ‘Purtherj 
another class of officers was created m ednneaton with the laW 
courts* the ““'Idng’s men’” {gens^iU fd{),^i!tie^frdcurhirs and 
avoeais du f<&{, Who were at first shn|!ily those lawyers Who 
represented the Icing m the law courts, or j^kWded fer him when 
he had sonrt interest to follow up or to defend. ' Laoer they became 
officers of the crown In the case of the proeumm du rdi this 
development took plSiee in the first half of the X4th century. 
Their duty was not only to represent the king In the law courts, 
whether as plaintiff or defendant, but also to thke catre that in 
each case the law was applied, and to demand its appheation. 
From this time on the ^oeuteurs du r&i had full control over 
matters concerning the public Interest, and especially over 
public prosecution In this perioij, too, appeared what was 
afterwatds called jusHee retenue, that is to say, the Justice which 
the king administered, or was supposed to administer, in person. 
It was based on the idea that, since aQ justice anfd all judicial 
power reside in the king, he could not dcpHve^hStnsdf of them 
by delegating their exercigc to his officers and to the feudal 
lords Consequently he coOld, if he thought fit, take the place 
of the judges and call up a case before iis own council He could 
reverse even the deasions of the courts of final appeal, and in 
some cases used this mean^ of appealing against the cfecrees of the 
parlements {proposition d*erreur, requMe tiotle, potfrooi en rMsum), 
In these cases the king was supposed to Judge in person , in 
reality they were examinetl by the sndiires des reqttiies an'd 
submitted to the royal council (oonsekl du rot), at which the king 
was always supposed to lie present and which had m itself no 
power Of giving a decision For this purpose there was soon 
formed a special committee of tne counnl, ^ich was called the 
consnl prw^ or de justtcc At the end of the 15th eentury, 
Charles VTTI , m otder to reUeve the conncil of some of its func- 
tions, created a new final court, the grand tonsrH^ to deal with 
a number of these cases But before long again' became the 
custom to appeal to the consetl du rot, so that the grand comeil 
became almost useless The king frequen'dy, by means of 
lettres de justice, intervened in the procedure of the courts, by 
granting binffices, by which rules which were too severe were 
modified, and faculties or facilities jFor overcoming difficulties 
arising from fiaws m contracts or judgments, cases at that lime 
not covered by the common law By lettres de gr&ce he granted 
reprieve or pardon m individual cases The most extreme 
form of intervention by the king was made by means of Uures de 
caeket {q,v ), which ordered a subject to go without trial into a 
state prison or into exile. 

The condition of the Church changed greatly duhngthis period 
The jurisdiction of the offleiahtis was vciy much reducea, even 
over the detgy They ceased to be competent to 
Churob. actions concerning the possession of real prope^, 

in which the clergy were defendants. In criminal 
law thfc theory Of the cos pnvilSgii, which appears in the 14th 
century, enabled the royal judges to take action against and judge 
the clergy for all serious enmes. though without tha powCr of 
indicting any penalties but arbitrary fines, the cedesiastical 
judge remaining competent, in accordance with th 4 privileges of 
clergy, to try the ontender for* the same Crime as what was 
technically called a deltt commm. The develtjpmcnt of juris- 
prudence gradually removed froih t^e oifiHtdtUs cahses Of a 
purely secular character in which la^en only Wp re concerned, 
such as wills and contracts ; knd in ihatrimpmal cakes thejr 
jurisdiction was limited to those iti Whidi^e foedm nuskUnokii 
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astfeat establishments the consent Of Ibe king to the attsortlim-* 
nsent was filways Oeoessary, m/on ih ^the case of aHodial laiMsi7 
ainU^if It was a case of fkuM tenures the 'king and the direct 
oveHords alone kept their ri^ts,^the intertSediate lo^dS>Mtig 
left out of the questibti. 

As regains the confeiting Of 'OeblOiiiartieal benefices; from the 
•14th ^nti^ onwards the papacy enrtbached more and nUere 
I upon the rights of the tnshops. in Whose gift the inferior 
benefices generally were, and df 'the electors, who 
usually conferred the supmoC benefices ; at the same moaiok 
time it exaeted from newly appointed incumbents 
heavy dues, which were included under the generic name of 
lannates (qv) During the Great Schism ‘Of the Western Church, 
these abusOs became more and more crying, until by a series of 
edicts, promulgated with the consent and advice of the parlement 
and the clergy, the Galhcan Church was restored to the possession 
of its former liberties, under the royal authority Thus France 
was ready to accept the decrees of reform issued by the council 
of Basel (q p ), which she did. With a few modifications, in the 
Pragmatic Sanction df Charles VII, adopted after a solemn 
assembly of the clergy and nobles at Bourges and registered 
by the parlement of Paris in 1438 ft suppressed the annates 
tand most of the means by which the popes disposed of the inferior 
benefices the reservations and the graUae exp&cioHvae For 
the choice of bishops and abbots, it restored election by the 
chapters and conrents The Pragmatic Sanction, however, 
was never recognised by the papacy, nor was at consistently and 
strictly applied by the royal power The transformation Of the 
civil and criminal law under the idfiuence of Roman and canon 
law had become more and more mariced The production of the 
eouhitnier^, or Itores de pratiques, also Continued The chief of 
them were in the 14th century, the Stilus Veins Cunae Parla- 
menu of Guillaume de Breuil , the iTies ancrenne coutume dc 
Breiagne , the GraHd CmUmter de France, or Couiumier de 
ChMes VI ; the Somme rural of BoutiHier ; m the 15th eentury, 
for Auvergne, the Pmehea forensts of ^suer Charles VTI., 
nn an article of the Grand Otdontiance of MontiWes-Tours (1453), 
ordered the general customs to be officially recorded under the 
supervision Of the crown It was an enoimous work, Which 
would almost have transfemwld them into written laws , but 
up to the i6th century Mttle recording was done, the procedure 
established by the Otdemnance for purpose not beuig very 
suitable 

The Absolute ^Monarchy — ^From the iifith eentury to the 
Revolution was the period of the absolute monarchy, bat it 
can be further divided int6 two periods • that of the 
establishment of this regime, from 1515 to about jn^a/ 

1673 , and that of the ancien regime when definitively unOeetho 
established, from 1673 to 1789 The reigns of Francw^«*^^*'<» 

I and Henry IT dearly laid down the principle Of the 
absolute power of the crown and applied it effectually, as is 
plainly seen from the temporary disappearance of the states 
general, which were not assetnblOd under these two reigns 
There were merely a few assemblies of notables chosen by the 
royal power, the most impoi*tant Of Which was that of Cognac, 
under Francis I , summoned to advise on the non-fulfilment 
of the treaty of Madrid It is true that m the second half of 
the 3t6th oentury the states general reappeared. They Were 
summoned in 1560 at Orieans, then in 1361 at Pontoise, and in 
1576 and x^88 at Bids. The League even convoked ohe, Which 
was held at Paris in 7593. This represented a Crucial and final 
struggle Two points were then at isssie: firstly, Whether 
France was to be Protertant or CattoOlie ; secondly, whether 
she was to have a limited or an absolnte monarchy The two 
problems were not necessarily bound up with one another 'FOr 
If 'die Proftest&hts desired political liberty, many of the OattiOllee 
wished for 'H too, as is proved' by the writings Of the time, and 
even by the fact that m Ijeague 'snmmonad the CstaiOs. ‘Bik 
the states general W the «6th centuiy, te spite ‘Of thtfirgootfhi- 
jtentioiis and dm -grea!t tsUents which weiO at'thcir sctvico^ Were'; 
dto^ted WhUh' 





Ijd tp thft of tJjie ofl^,of surit^endant^} bi^t soow, 

Coil^rt iKMe practically a mWster of fin^ce. undplr Ae 
name Pf cpnwUur ^inffal des finanen^f both title tod office 
contifidi^g to 6tot tfp to the ReyolutiOiL 
The conif^t du rpt, tl^e origin of whfch tre have tooribed, 
was an impot;taxit orj^ap of the centt;$l governtnent, and'fpr a 
, . , UT- ^ ..ii i ; -f^ long time lx«:ludea among Its members a We number of 

apinst It. These wre tHs panemeto, ^ )^racal tJvalTof sentatives of the nobflity and clergy, Bewes the coundfiott 
the states-geipral. Thanks to the prfn^le hccpfdfag tp which of statO (consetllers d*Siat), its ordina^ry members, the great officer 
lio law pame mto effect so long as it haa, not been fepstettd by of the crown and secretaries of state, princes of the blood and 
them, they had, as we have seen^ won for themsOlvcs the ^igfi peers of Prance wete members of it by right. Further, the king 
of a preliminaty dischSsmn of those Jato which were presented was accustomed to grant the brevet Of councillor to a great 
to them, and of mfustog registration, explaining their reasons number of the nobility apd clergy. Who could be callvd upon 
to the king by means of me refnovitakcBi, TJ)ie foygl power saw to sit m the counciil and give an ojnnMm on inattt rs of imj^rtance. 
in this merely a concession from Itsett, a conspltative power, But in the iTth century the council tended to differentiate its 
which ought to yield before the royal WJll, when the latter was functions, forming three principal sections, one for pofitical, 
clearly manifested, either by lettres dt fussion ot by the actual one for financial, and the third for legal sffairs, Under I^uis 
Words and presence of the king, when he came m person to procure XIV. It took a definitely professional, administrative and 
the registration ot a law m a so-called lit di justice But from technical character. Ihe cetv^^tters d brevet were all suppressed 
the i6th century onwards the members of the parlcments m i6w, and the peers of France Ceased to be members of the 
claimed, on the strength of a historical theory, to have inherited coundl The poRtksil council, or ctmstA d^en haui, had no ex 
the powers of the ancient aasemUies (the Merovingian and members, not even the chancellor ; the secretary «tf state 

Carolingian placiia and the cuna regts), powers which they, for fotVito affairs, however, necessarily had entry to Tt ; it also 
moreover, greatly exaggerated The succcssftfl assertion of mduded a small number of persons chosen by the king tod 
this claim would' have made them at once independent of and bearing the title of rninisters of state (mm ^ free d*^itet) The 
necessary to the crown. During the minority of kings, they had other important sections of the eonsetl du ret were thm eomM 
possessed, m fact, special opportunities fbr asserting their preten- des fimnets, organized after the fall of Fouquit, and the 
sions, particularly when they had been called upon to intervene de^ d^pHkeSf m Which sat the four secretaries of state and where 
in the organization of the regency It is on this account that ait everything concerned with internal administration (except 
the beginning of the reiM of Uoms XIV the parlement of Paris finance) Was dealt wfth, including the legal busmess connected 



dis^nsioiis aji^pQwerltonem were ggain tofmftoled 

and they dild not toppoar until OhSber tSpes, Wtvet, 
which me rovai newer had Created, were to cahV on the struimfe 



with the other supreme courts Of the capital, temporarily rmposetl 
a sort of charter of liberties. But the first ^ondc, of which 
the parlement was the centre and soul, led to its downfall, which 
was completed when later on Louis XIV became all-powerful 
The ordinance of 1667 on aVil procedure, and abofve all a declara- 
tion of 1673, ordered the parlement to register the laws as 
soon as it received them and without any modification It was 
only after this registration that they were allowed to draw up 
remonstrances, which were henceforth futile Ihe nobles, as a 
body, had also become politically impotent They had been 
sorely tried by the wars of rdigiem, and Richelieu, tn his struggles 
agamst the governors of the provinces, had ensrahed their diief 
leaders The second Fronde was their last effort (sec FkowDE) 
At the same time the central government underwent changes 
The great oflicers of the crown disappeared one by one The 
office of constable of France was suppressed by purchase during 
first half of the 17th centu^, and of those m the first rank 
only the chanceflor survived till the Revolwilaon But though 
his title could only be taken from him by condemnatioci on a 
capital charge, the king was able to deprive him of his functions 
by taking from him the custody and tiise of the seal of France, 
which were entrusted to a Apart from the latter, 

the king^ real ministers were the seoretarKs of «state, genenally 
four in number, who were always removaWe and were not chosen 
from among the great nobles. For purposes of mtemal adminis- 
tration, the provuioes were dmded ankoog them 

corresponding by despaaches wto those which were oss^ned to 
him. Any other busmess (wskh Ithe exceptom <of legal affairs,, 
which belonged to the chancellor, and of which we shall 

speak later) was divided among ithehi according to coirreniemse. 
At the end of the r6th cenitary, howevuTi were evolved tiwo 
regular deportments, those of war and foreign affairs Under 
Foiancis 1. and Heniy n., the . chief tadmimstratien of 
ttnderwmt a change ; for the fonr ginhvm dfs jfmmces» who 
bad become too povretful!, Were duibitituted the inmdmis des 
finances^ one of whom isoon becem a chief minister of ffnanae^ 
with the title smntmdsmt*. The gMstam des like the 

trisorms it Frame^ became pfovmoial offieiale, each at the head 
of a (a stipelto^aclnntostotm district for purposes 

of finance) ; under *EEeiiEy IQi dwritwo futtolQns weraaombmed 
lUd assigned to 4 iho toredto dee fmastcee. The fall of Feuquet 


tion of laws, under LeUis XIV. and liouis XV . the eonsed iu>fai 
often pasted mto the badeground, when, as the saying went, 
a minister who was protecting some important measure troivatl- 
hit seul avec le ret (worked alone with the king), having from 
the outset gamed the king’s cor 
Hie chief authority m the provincial adminislration bdonged 
in the tfith century to the governors of the provmoes, though^ 
strictly speaking, the governor had only mihtary 
powers in hia gouvevnemmi ; for, as we have seen, he 
was tfhe direct representative of the Jang for genecai 
purposes But nt the end of this century were 
coeifted the mtiendants of the provinces, who, aftar a period 
of conftict with the governors and the parlemenis, becacoft 
alwolute masters of the adnumstration in all those provinces 
which had no provincial estates, and the instruments of a 
complete admimstrativo centrabaaticni (see Inte^idant). 

Tte towns harvmg a corps dt vtile^ that is to say, a mufucipal 
organization, preserved m the i6th century a Burly wide 
autonomy^ and played an important part m the wars 
of religion, eapeciaUy under the l^eague. But under Mwa 
Louis XIV. their independence rapidly declmad* 

They were pliced under the tutelage of the mtendants, whom 
sanction, or tha^ of the consetl du rot, was necessary for all acta 
of any importance. In the closing years of the 17th century, 
the municipal officials ceased, even in principle, to be elective 
Their functieas ranked as offices which were^ like royal offices, 
saleable and hentahle The pretext given by the edicts were the 
intrigues and dissensions caused by the elections; the real 
cause was that the government wanted to sell these offices, 
which IS. proved by toe fact that it frequently allowed towns 
to redeem them and to re-establish toe elections 
The sain of royal offices istone of toe charaotenstic features of 
toe gneten rigime. It had begun aar^y, and, apparently, with 
the effice of Qouncdlor of the parfemaut of Paris, when ^ 
this became petmanent, m toe second half of the 14th torm. 
centuzy. It was first practised by magistrates who 
wished'tp dispose of their office in favour of a successor of their 
own dhoicf. The mtimHo it » favorm of ecclesiastical beneficea 
served gs models and at first case w^ tpken to conceal toe 
money transaction between the parties. The crown winked 
at to^ resignation in consideration of a payment in moneys 
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But in the i6th century, under Fnmcis I. the latest, the citmn 
itself began officially to sell offices, whether newly created or 
vacant by the death of their occupiets, taking a fee from those 
upon whom they were conferred* Under Chiles PC. the right 
of resigning %n was recprowed by law in the case of 

royal officials, in return for a payment to the treasury of a 
certain proportion of the pricn* In the case of judicial offices 
there was a struggle for af letpit two centuries between the system 
of sale and another, also imitated from canon law, t.e the election 
or presentation of candidates by the legal corporations. The 
ordinances of the s^qond half of the i6th century, granted m 
answer to complcuntji of the states-general, restored and con* 
firmed the latter system, giving a share in the presentation 
to the towns or provmciad notables and forbidding sales. The 
system of sale, however, triumphed m the end, and, m the case 
of judges, had. moreover, a favourable result, assurmg to them 
that irremovabihty which I/)uis XI had promised in vam ; for, 
under this system, the king could not reasonably dismiss an 
official arbitrarily without refunding the fee which he had 
paid On the other hand, it contributed to the development 
of the eptcesy or dues paid by litigants to the judges. The system 
of sale, and with it irremovability, was extended to all official 
functions, even to financial posts. The process was completed 
by the recognition of tlie rights in the sale of offices as hercditory, 
t e* the right of resigning the office on payment of a fee, either 
in favour of a competent descendant or of a third party, passed 
to the heirs of an official who had died without having ei^rcised 
this right himself It was established under Henry IV. in 1604 
by the system called the Patdette^ in return for the payment 
by the official of an annual fee (dfoti annuel) which was definitely 
fixed at a hundredth part of the price of the office. Thus these 
offices, though the royal nomination was still required as well 
as the professional qualifications required by the law, became 
heritable property in virtue of the finance attached to them 
This led to the formation of a class of men who, though bound 
in many ways to the crown, were actually independent Hence 
the tendency in the 18th century to create new and important 
f unctions under the form, not of offices, but of simple commissions 

In this period of the history of France were evolved and defined 
the essential principles of the old public law. There were, 
Fuatfa- place, the fundamental laws of the realm, 

mental which were true constitutional principles, established 
iMwane for the most part not bv law but by custom, and 
considered as binding in respect of the king himself , 
so that, although he was sovereign, he could neither abrogate, 
nor modify, nor violate them. There was, however, some discus- 
sion as to what rules actually came under this category, except in 
the case of two series about which there was no doubt These 
were, on the one hand, those which dealt with the succession 
to the crown and forbade the king to change its order, and those 
which proclaimed the malienability of the royal domain, against 
which no title by presenption was valid This last pnnciple, 
introduced in the }4th centuiy, had been laid down and defined 
by the edict of Moulins m 1 566 ; it admitted only two exceptions 
the formation of appanages (g v ), and selling (engagement), to 
meet the necessities of war, with a perpetual option of redeem- 
ing it 

There was in the second place the theory of the rights, franchises 
and liberties of the Galilean Church, formed of elements some 
of whr h were of great antiquity, and based on the conditions 
which had determined the relations of the Galilean Church 
with the crown and papacy during the Great Schism and under 
the Pragmatic Sancnon of Bourges, and defined at the end of 
the 16th and the beginning of the 17th century. This body of 
doctrine was defined by the wntings of three men espectdly, 
Guy Coquille, Pierre Pithou and Pierre Dupuy, and was solemnly 
confirmed by the declaration of the clergy of France, or Dklara- 
tion des quatres articles of x68a, and by the edict which promul- 
gated it Its substance was based chiefiy on three principles : 
iirslly, that the temporal powet was absolutely independent of 
the spiritual power, secondly, that the pope had authonty 
over the clerg^r of France in temporal matters and matters of 


disd|>lme pnly by Itlie ^nsent of tbe king; thirdly, that thf 
king had authonty over, and could for the Gallican 

Church m teinporiu iaktiisbn and matters of discipline. The old 
public law provided a safeguard against the violation of these 
rules. This was the process known as the appel comma d!nbus, 
formed of various elements, sonie of them very ancient, and 
defimtely established during the x6th century. It was heard 
before the parlements, but could, like every other case, be 
evoked before the royal council. Its effect was to annul any 
act of the ecclesiastical authority due to abuse or contrary to 
French law. The clergy were, when necessary, reduced to 
obedience by means of arbitr^ fines and by the seizure of their 
temporalities. The Pragmatic Sanction had been abrogated 
and replaced by the Concordat of 1515, concluded between 
Francis I and Leo X , which remained m force until suppressed 
by the Constituent Assembly. The Concordat, moreover, 
preserved many of the enactments of the Pragmatic Sanction, 
notably those which protected the collation of the inferior benefices 
fiom the encroachments of the papacy, and which bad introduced 
reforms m certain points of discipline But in the case of the 
superior benefices (bishoprics and abbeys) election by the 
chapters was suppressed. The king of France nominated the 
candidate, to whom the pope gave canonical institution. As a 
matter of fact, the pope had no choice , he had to institute the 
nominee of the king, unless he could show his unworthmess or 
incapacity, as the result of mquiries regularly conducted in 
France ; for the pope it was, as the ancient French authors 
used to say, a case of compulsory collation The annates were 
re-established at the time of the Concordat, but considerably 
dimimshed in comparison with what they had been before the 
Pragmatic Sanction We must add, to complete this account, 
that many of the inferior benefices, in France as m the rest of 
Christendom, were conferred according to the rules of patronage, 
the patron, whether lay or ecclesiastic, presenting a candidate 
whom the bishop was bound to appoint, provided he was ncitlier 
incapable nor unsuitable There was some difficulty m getting 
the Concordat registered by the parlement of Pans, and the 
latter even announced its intention of not taking the Concordat 
into account m those cases concerning benefices which might 
come before it The crown found an easy method of making 
this opposition meffectual, namely, to transfer to the Grand 
Conseil the decision of cases arising out of the application of the 
Concordat 

In the i6th century also, contributions to the public services 
drawn from the immense possessions of the clergy were regu- 
larized. Since the second half of the 12th century at least, the 
kings had in times of urgent need asked for subsidies from the 
church, and ever smee the Saladm tithe (dime saladtne) of Philip 
Augustus this contribution had assumed the form of a tithe, 
taking a tenth part of the revenue of the benefices for a given 
period Tithes of this kmd were fairly frequently granted by 
the clergy of France, either with the pope’s consent or without 
(this being a disputed point). After the conclusion of the 
Concordat, Leo X granted the king a tithe (dectme) under the 
pretext of a projected war agamst the Turks ; hitherto con- 
cessions of this kind had been made by the papacy m view of 
the Crusades or of wars agamst heretics The concession was 
several times renewed, until, by force of custom, the levying of 
these tithes became permanent. But m the middle of the 16th 
century the system changed. The crown wa6 heavily m debt, 
and Its needs had increased The property of the clergy havmg 
been threatened by the states general of 1560 and 1561, the 
king proposed to them to remit the bulk of the tithes and other 
dues, in return for the payment by them of a sum equivalent 
to the proceeds of the taxes which it had mortgaged. A formal 
contract to this effect was*conduded at Poissy in 1561 between 
the king and the clergy of FVance, represented by the prelates 
who were then gathered together for the Colloquy of Poissy with 
the Protestants, ahd some of those who had been sitting at the 
states general of Pontoise The fulfilment of this agreement was, 
however, evaded by the king, who diverted port of the funda, 
provided by the clergy from their proper purpose. In 1580, 
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i|ltei|r » period of ten yeiuis whi 4 ^ liad beet) hedhefnlhniilyeiuloi^ Before the regigtrmtion 

asl^bly of the dergy was tailed together apdf idter protestmg of edicts ooncomhiig taxation they demanded a statement of the 
against this action, renewed the agreementi which was hence- financial situation and the right of cocamming the accounts 
forward always renewed every tenyeax^ Su^ was the definitive Finally, by the theory of the classis^ wfaicb considered the various 
form of the contribution of the dergy, who also acquired the parlements of France as parts of one and same body, they 
right of themselves assessing and leypng these taxes on the established among them a political union. These pretensions 
holders of benefices. Thus every ten years there wns a great the crown refused to recognuse. Louis XV. solemnly condemned 
assembly of the clergy, the members of winch were elated, them m a hi ds ^uskce of December 1770, and in 1771 the chan- 
There were two stages m the election, a prelimin^ one in the cellor Maupeou took drastic measures against them. The 
dioceses and a further election in^ the ecclesiastic^ provmces, magistrates of the parlement of Bans were removed, and a new 
each province sending four deputies to the general assembly, parlement was constituted, mcluding the members of the grand 
two of the first rank, that is to say, chosen from the episcopate, conseAy which had also been aboliwed The cour des aides of 
and two of the second rank, which included all the other clergy. Paris, which had made common cause with the parlement, was 
Hie d^graiifiir (benevolences) voted by the assembly compnsed also suppressed. Many of the provincial parlements were re- 
a fixed sum equivalent to the old tithes and supplementary sums organized, pd a certain number of useful reforms were earned 
paid on one occasion only, which were sometimes considerable out in the jurisdiction of the parlement of Fans , the object of 
The church, on her side, profited by this arrangement in order these, however, was m most cases that of dimimshing its import- 
to obtain the commutation or redemption of the taxes affecting ance. These actions, the coup d'etat of the chancellor Mau^ou, 
ecclesiastics considered as mdividu^. This settlement only as they were called, produced an immense sensation The 
applied to the ** clergy of France,” that is to say, to the clergy repeated conflicts of the reign of Louis XV had already given 
of those districts wh^h were united to the crown before the end nse to a whole literature of books, pamphlets and tracts in which 
of the x6th century. The provmces annexed later, called pays the nghts of the crown were discussed At the same time the 
itrangers, or pays conquts, had in this matter, as m many others, pohti^ philosophy of the iSth century was disseminating new 
an arrangement of their own. At last, under Louis XV. the pnnciples, and especially those of the supremacy of the people 
edict of 1749, concemant les etabhssements et acquisitions des gens and the differentiation of powers, the government of £^and 
de nrnnmorte, was completely effective m subordinating the also became known among the French. Thus men’s mmds were 
acquisition of property by ecclesiastical establishments to the being prepared for the Revolution. 

consent and control of the crown, rendermg them incapable The personal government of luouis XVI. from 1774 to 1789 
of acquirmg real property by bequests^ was chiefly marked by two series of facts. Firstly, there was 

At the end of the 16th century a wise law had been made which, the partial application of the pnnciples propounded by the 
in spite of the traces which it bore of past struggles, had estab- French economists of this period, the Physiocrats, who had a 
lished a reasonable balance among the Chnstians of France, political doctrme peculiar to themselves. They were not in 
The edict of Nantes, in 1598, granted the Protestants full civil favour of political liberty, but attached on the contrary to the 
rights, liberty of conscience and public worship in many places, absolute monarchy, of which they did not fear the abuses 
and notably in all the royal batUtages. The Catholics, whose because they were convinced that so soon as they should Ixi 
religion was essentially a state religion, had never accepted this known, reason (ividence) alone would suffice to make the crown 
arrangement as final, and at last, m 1685, under Louis XIV , respect the ” natural and essential laws of bodies politic 
the edict of Nantes was revoked and the Protestant pastors (Lots natur^Ues et essentieUes des sociitis pohtiqueSy the title ol a 
expelled from France Their followers were forbidden to leave book by Mercier de La Riviire). On the other hand, they 
the country, but many succeeded nevertheless m escaping abroad, favoured civil and economic liberty. They wished, in particular, 
The position of those who remamed behmd was peculiar Laws to decentralize the admmistration and restore to the landed 
passed in 1715 and 1724 established the legal theory that there proprietors the admmistration and levying of taxes, which thev 
were no longer any Protestants m France, but only meux catho- wished to reduce to a tax on land only. This school came into 
Itques and nouveaux ronvertts The result was that henceforth power with Turgot, who was appomted controller-general of 
they had no longer any regular civil status, the registers con- the finances, and laid the foundations of many reforms He 
taming the lists of Catholics enjoying cml nghts being kept by actually accomplished for the moment one very important 
the Catholic clergy ^ reform, namely, the suppression of the trade and crah gilds 

The form of government established under Louis XIV. was (communautes, jurandes et maitnses) This organization, which 
preserved without any fundamental modification under Louis was common to the whole of Europe (sec Gilds), had taken 
XV After the death of Louis XIV , however, the regent, under definitive shape m France m the 13th and 14th centunes, but 
the inspiration of the due de St Simon, made trial of a system of had subsequently been much abused Turgot suppressed the 
which the latter had made a study while m a close correspondence privileges of the maitres, who alone had been able to work on 
with the duke of Burgundy It consisted m substituting for the their own account, or to open shops and workshops, and thus 
authority of the ministers, secretaries of state and controller- proclaimed the freedom of labour, industry and commerce 
general councils, or governmental bodies, mamly composed of However, the old organization, slightly amended, was restored 
great lords anri prelates These only lasted for a few years, under his successor Necker. It was Turgot’s purpose to organize 
when a return was made to the former organization. The parle- provincial and other inferior assemblies, whose chief business 
ments had regained their ancient rights m consequence of the was to be the assessment of taxes. Necker applied this idea, 
parlement of Pans having, m 1715, set aside the will of I-ouis partially and experimentally, by creating a few of these provin 
XIV. as being contrary to the fundamental laws of the kingdom, cial assemblies m various ginirahiis of the pays d'llections A 
in that it laid down rules for the composition of the council of general reform on these lines and on a very liberal basis was 
regency, and limited the power of the regent. This newly proposed by Calonne to the assembly of notables m 1787, and 
revived power they exercised freely, and all the more so since they it was brought into force for all the pays dUlecUons, though not 
were the last surviving check on the royal authority. Dunngthis under such good conditions, by an edict of the same year 
reign there were numerous conflicts between them and the Louis XVI had maugurated his reign by the restoration of the 
government, the causes of this being primarily the mnumerable parlements ; all the bodies which had been suppressed by 
incidents to which the bull Unigenitus gave rise, and the increase Maupeou and all the officials whom he had dismissed were 
of taxation, proceedings against Jesuits also figure conspiciiously restored, and all the bodies and officials created by him were 
in the action of the parlements. They became at this period suppressed But it was not long before the old struggle between 
the^ avowed representatives of the nation j they contest^ the the crown and parlements agam broke out. It b^an by the 
validity of the registration of laws in the hts de justice, assertmg conservative opposition offei^ by the parlement of Paris tc 
* that laws could only be made obligatery when the registration Turgot’s reforms. But the real struggle broke out m 178? 
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wrtidliwljr «m ttM’im new* tklMi'fiMtf M«Mit> duty utiA‘ 9 ie fik 1ht!6Md'df ntft'eiMftbt t»iM l^uTsWleb 

land' tut inie pWrttM«n«< of • Ffna‘ fefttMd W ttbM, ih tdtif to tttlM! mihi&t, tKt eaf^man aK^tfo 

mmitmg that tha ewBaiiiltial kfkMHkei', eaid'M apjdMof^ (Sr tluekMkiit' oi fliefe was 
states geiteMl^ wM*it«MsaM)r*«o''fM!tfi takMiOit IM' tMHiaif. lA afl4itm to t&xation' sliHidlly 

seemed to bave coffici to am «M in Set^tetabaf; bat lU tiit tOciffled/trtjictffte »rii^ fa ii t rif lrfv ^thel7flfabdit8tbcentttriet, 
following NoMinber it agste'breln oitt, itn s^fC0“of thblnng’^ 'FrMi^n utfdef'm Mdaft'Hdmk stibi^ to the or 

promise te saimnion thi stilMigMietal. It rOat^Od CitsfittAs, stHichiMffe 'dot 01% lnrltal'at'1!R6‘fronfiets oh foreign 

m May i^gg, when the kiflU had creia^d ai eaur>fMkM diMuitt triuMi, bht aliltl ihtatided mahy ihttmhd castOth-bouses for trade 
Irony the pattementt, tbeKohief fiindtiOA of ladnch tms tO¥eglMtt bet#eeh idiffMreM |irtA^ini6es. TUeit origin wht generally dae to 
the laws inthcivsteadi Awides)imdiigita!tionarose,amUtth«ing hiVtorietd reasdtis ; lAtk, mta^ tIM p^ovtHiei refitUes ^It^ng^es 
to ootaal anarchy, (Shd was only ended 'by the rebali of IfHSfcer woft tboee whitb id 'the 14th cehtciiy haJd' 'refused to pay the 
to power and the j^Miise toeenvoke die etaites-gehertUi fbr Sf 69 aids ibt the ihhsbtn c/t liid^ jfbhn, also certain provinces which 
Pmaut /iMStfwda»tt.-~The pevMahent atmy whieh, as has had refused tp alto# customs offiees to be estkUished on their 
been stated ebmie, was first estaMished under Gharies VII , fdreigh fhSMier. folbert had tried to abolish these internal 
^ ms developed and orgaiuked duridg the Mteien dtlmes, but had only sucOeeded to a limited eitteht 
tummy, -yhlj gt,tdm>mma <tt heavy cavahy was The mdirect taxes, the trhitei and the revenues of the royal 

contnniMiaiy increased m numbers On the other hand, the domain were fanned Out 1^ the eroVrh At Curst a separate 
francs mtkers fell into dime after Louts XI , and, aner a contract had been made for each impost in each iUetton, but 
CruitlesO attemlpt had been' mside onder FraneA I to eSSiSlfiiSh later they weiV rbmbmed mtO larger lots, as is shown by the 
a national mfsMry, tbs systsm was adapted for tlds> also of name of one of the customs t&itt\cts,l'inceih(i dei ctng p'dssts 
seornitmg pemansnt iMdMs of tnereewaries by vatafitary frmii Protn the reisfU of Henry Iv on, the levying of each 
onhstmeut. Hwst there were the> “ oldflbsMdS ” {whiles boMcd), indhreet impost WaS farmed M bloc for tne Whole kingdom, a 
chiefly those of Picardy ssid Piedmont, and at 'die end 'of the syStetnkntyWhaSthr/rtWtSrg'AfcVflfef ; but the real /rrowg^wA-alf, 
s6th centtoyappeaned the first regiments, the number of whlidi mduding ail the imposts atid revenues WhiOh were farmed m 
was frbm tim«'to'ttfflfe>incn»Bedi Tliare were akb uV'tbe’serVieB dife whole of FrimeOi WSs o«iy eSta^hed under Col^it The 
and pay of the king French and foreigta 'KgiHientS, the latter /Wixe'gMA'Ulr was a powerthl company, cm^oyn^k vast numlier 
principally dwBs, Genbanessad Srow^. The system' Of purdiase of mien, most of whom ettjeyed' vanOus privileges Hestdes the 
penetiwted alsotb the army Baeh'regiment'Was'-the proper^ rpyal taxes, seigmonal im^stS sUrWved ulSder the form of tolls 
of a gteiM) kwd; the osipiain wao, SO fb 'speak, owner of im andmathvt'diies ThbtOrds also often possessed loOal monopolies, 
company, or ra'dwr a aonWactorj who, uT reMin"fAr the sums e g the right of thie cOmmOtt bl^hbdse (four bHAat), WhiOh were 
paid him hy tha' king, reeviMiSd his oMn add 'gave* diem 'their ctdVSd the ‘biMtAiffi 

uniform, arms and e^ipMOMI. In 'the seeond hStH of die reign The organteation of the lOyal roUVfs of justice underwent but 
of Louis XIV. appsared the m{litfa('mrZtS«a)i To this fofOe each few lOotnCiOariOns during ihb attpicn rfgim The number of 
parish had to fnimsb one reefoit, who was at first chosen-by the nariementS, of ctn&i des atdes ahd bf cduri des compies 
assembly of dm nthaiblianta, later by dro'irifcg lew aiAotlg the lacteased , in the rydi'cehtury the name of ronseil ST”*** 
bachelors or wtdowers without) chfidnsn, who Were rtbt eScelttpt n^ofnetWiWisgiventb some new bodies Which actually 
The mihtiaWas very rarely raised from the* towns Thepurpoao discharged the fUnctibns'of the pkrlement, this being the period 
for which these men weib' employed ^'aeled frOth time W tame of the decline of ‘the pariement In the i6th century, under 
Sometimu, as under LouiS XIV., they were formed into special HcnTy II , had Men created pisidiaux, or courts of &al juris- 
utive r^iinehts. Under Lotus XV and LoUis XVI they were dimon, intended to aVoiid numerous appeals in small rasas, and 
formed into rfpmttUs prmmtam, which cunstltutedan bt^^ited above all to avoid k fmaf kppeal tb the pariemehts Seigniorial 
reserve But their cluef use was durmg war, Whbn tWey Were courts survived, but were entirely subordinate to the royal 
rodmdumiy incorporaMdr mlo various reginfieaW 'to fill' up 'the jurisdictions and were badly ofheered by ill-paid and ignorant 
gaps. judges, the lords havmg long ago lost the right to sit in them m 

Under Louis XV , with the due d« ChoiBeal as minlswr of person' Their chief use' was to deal with cases concemmg the 
war, great and' usefulwfermS were effloctedm the atWiy Chbiseul payment of feudal dues to the lord Both lawyers and people 
suppsested srimt ho called the “ fanmng of comjDiaiteS ” Would have preferred only two degrees of justice , and an 

pagaie-finne ) ; recruitiAg became a function of the state, and ordihknee of May 1^88 realized this deSire in the maiU It did 
vwuDtHPy enhbitniont a contract between the rewuit and' the not suppress the seigniorial jurisdictions, but made their extinc- 
statei Anns, umfocm‘ anti equipment were fumnhed by the tion a certainty by allowing litigants to ignore them and go 
king. OioseUl also e^aliaed the numhem of the mmteiiy sttkight to the royal pdges This was, howtver, reversed on the 
units, and his lefomie, togetdser with a few othem effected' undee recall of NeOker and the tCmpbrkry triumph of the parlCments 
Louis XV 1 , produced the army whioh fought the first campaigHs The eccleSikstiCk! lunsdictions survived to the end, but with 
of the Reimkition. dUmmshed scOpe 'Their competenty had been considerably 

One of the most distnwtive featuvoil of the ahtiew rfsim reduted by riie'Ordfamnce of VfflCrs Cotterets of 1S39, 
was exieesnve taxation. The tanei imposed bv the kmg w«m and by sur edict of 1693. BufaseneScfmgenious legal fSSf* 
numienMis, and, moreover, htedly «iy of ■tfimn fell on theories hkd been prindpaBy effibacious in gradually rmrm. 
idl parts of the kitagdami T«’ttasierri«enid medjiiiall^ depnvmgthern’of nWstof the caseswhich hadhitherto 
Was added) the mequaliQr ammg from pnvfiegos. cOme under them' In the ifiriicentUty the privilege of clergy did 
Ecoleaiastics, nobles, and) many oi the ctoim ofiiciahl wteO' not prCVetit civil suitS in whiCh the'Cletgy were defendants from 
ORmptSd from the heaviest Imposts. Thh dHOf 'tixM wefw the) bring kliUUSt ahravs tal^ before secular tnbuiuds, and ever since 
taifk<g.ii.),tbe«NMahdtlveg«teifv<yD.),«rmofMip(fiyofiMd«,the' the mst'holf of the X7th centniy, f6r all grave offences, or cos 
consumpt^ of which )Whs genenflly made eompifisary up tO thw pHotUgiiH, the tuykl jud^ Could prunUuncC'a sentence of corporal 
mUount detemunedr br icgnlatielnh In tbs' t7th ohd iStk phUishmeirt ton at cletiU WithouAt this necessitating his 

centuries oentain unporiamt 'UnW taxes Were estAUiShodi : fipitr pMTVibtri'dttotdatiUb. The inquiry int6 the ckSe Was, it is thie, 
1695 to the edpadiiam^ eshKh wtw rowstakliihed hi 'tfOi! cOridhCtted “^tiy by* theri^ar'and IhC ecdeSiast’Cal judge, but 
with ceasidcTaUe nocfafieaekmSv mid in'iiyth 'the tftxtof the' ettriiof ■them'pfdiMmneedt^'Wmtcnce independents M cases 
dun^siwdndsfaechlMandwiImuuXVithntBXOf riieitfhgllAlit'. cenrifthiHg benefibCs came before thh tUykT'iUdges. Finally, 
These two imposts thad been 'esmklirised on thh' prhsriple Of die &gktSPitii had no“lfinger'ak a' rdte! any jurisdiction over 
equalieyj being designed t» affett eVOryr sttiqect in"pd ip t > ltfe ) ft laymen, evert irt thfe mktter'df mtorikge. except In queStfohs of , 
to he mcome , but so staong wMDthe eyMIkn of priVilegM,' that betMthaU, arid' SoMetuHes iW ckseS of opposition t6 marriages. 
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TR&e jgeneral (pustom^ pf W j^yjf were plmost afl 

<rffcially recorded *in^ the ^oth cpptJuw^ dhnrhte procedure for 
^ , wis purpoee liayng been taocv^d rat tfie end of ihe 

.-xi. — 4. — Wfi^ pjretoajed Vy the oDSicials 
curb in rtne icmei town of the district 
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in w^h the particular cu^tpra were vaH^* end were then 
submitted' ty the goveifnment. The ]c;iug then appointed com- 
missioners to visit the district ana promjp|^a,te tne ctjstoms on 
the spot.^ r^or the purpose Qi\i^,fnAUc 0 ti^ t’^e fords, lay and 
eccl^iastical, of the district, j^tn representatives of the tovms 
and various bodies of* the lahhhr^ilts, were summoned for a 
given day to the chief town Tn this assembly each article was 
read, discussed and put to the vote tliose wmeb were approved 
by the majonty were ^reupon decreed \imHh) by the comn 
ihissioners in tne king^s name ; those Vhich gave rise to difh- 
CUlties were put aside for the pariement to settle when it registered 
the couiume^ The cQutumes in this form became practically 
written law, henceforward their text could only be modified 
by a formejj revision carried out accordirig to the same procedure 
ad the first version. Throughput the i6tn century a fair number 
of coutumes were thus reviijed with the express object 

of profiting hy the ohservaiipns and criticisms on the first text 
which ^had appeared in* published commentaries and 'notes, the 
most important of which were tho^e of Charles Dumoulin 
In the xofh century there had 'been a revival of the study of 
^oman law. thanks to the historioal school, among the most 
illusttious representatives of which were Jacques HugUes 

Boneau and Jacques Godefroy"; but this study had only slight 
influence on practical jurisprudenoe Certain mstitutions, 
however, such as contraefs and obligations, were regulated 
throughout the whole of t^rance by the principles of TLoman law 
Legislation by ordmnanres, idits, decUfaUons or Utlres 
paienics, emanating from the king, became more and more 
frequent , but the character of the grandes ordontumcfs, which* 
were uf a far-reaching and comprehensive nature* underwent 
a change during this period In the 14th, ist& and 10th centuries 
they had been mainly ordmnantes de rifQrm^Um {t v revising 
previous laws), which were most frequently drawn up after a 
sitting of the states general, in accordance with the suggestions 
submitted by the deputies The last of this type was the 
ordinance of 1629, promulgated after the states general of 1614 
and the assemblies of notables which had followed it. In the 
17th and i8th centuries they became essentially codificationsn 
comprising a systematic and detailed statement of the whole 
branch oflaw. There are two of these senes of codifying ordm- 
ances the first under Ixjuis XIV , inspired by Colbert and 
carried out under his direction The chief ordinances of this 
group are that of 1667 on civil procedure (code of civil pro- 
cedure), that of 1670 on the examination of criminal coses 
(code of penal procedure) ; that of 1673 on the commerce of 
merchants, and that of i68x on the regulation of shippmg, which 
form between them a complete code of commerce by land and 
sea, Tfie ordinance of ^670 determined the formalities of that 
secret and written criminal procedure, as opposed to the hearing 
of both parties m a suit, which formerly obtained in France , 
It even increased its severity^ continuing the employment of 
torture, binding the accused by oath to speak the truth, and 
refusing them counsel save in exceptional cases The Second 
series oi codifications was made unaer Louis JCV*, through the 
action of tfie chancellor d^Aguesseau. Its chief result was the 
regulation, by the ordinances of ,1731,, 1735 174L of deeds 

of gdt betw^ living persons, rwill^ and property left in tru^. 


of the crimitt^ 


tfnder tpuis XvT gome xOlii^ation watf 
la^notabljr tiie aboiiifjbii ot tortui^. 

uie r^me, in olNhe gufvlvttl'of Migmbrlad courts 
and toUsi was lio toi^-or'any^^litdl^ ufijlkOftance', butlt^ still 
fur^bj^ of reil^ra|)eki^^^ The fief, 

service on ms part ^xdepung ^t of ‘'l^e due t6 the 


fiing)^ fiuf when a^fief changed hands the lord stiH ^exacted his 
pronis Tf^uares, fi^ld by roturt^rs, m addition to some simiUr 
rights of traidsfer* werA generally subject to periodical 
apd fixed contnbut&ns for the profit of the lord This 
system jvas still furtha enmpheated by tenures which 
were simply real ana not feudal, e.g, that by payment of 
ground rent, which were supefadaed to the others, and had 
become all tfie heavier since, m the 18th century, royal rights of 
transfer fiad been added to the feudal rights. The inhabitants 
of the country districts were longing for the liberation of real 
p:ropcrty. 

Serfdom bad disappeared from most of the provinces of the 
kingdom , among all the couiumes whidb were officially codified, 
not more than ten or so suU recognized this institution. . _ 
this had been brought about especially by the agency * 

OI the custom by which serf^ had been transformed into rotuners. 
An edict of ^«us XVf of 1779 abolished serfdom* on crown lands, 
and mitigated the condition of the serfs who stfil existed on 
the ^mains of individual lords* The nobility still remamed a 
privileged class* exempt from certain; taxes. Certain oAices 
were restricted to the nobility , according to an edict of Louis 
XVl (1781) it was even necessary to fie a noble m ^ 
prder to become an officer in the army. In fact, 
the royal favours were reserved for the nobility. 

Certain rules of civil and criminal procedure also distinguished 
nobles firom rottmers The acquisition of fiefs had ceased to 
bying nobility with it, but the latter was derived from three 
sources . bittfi, lettres d^anobkssement granted by the king and 
appointihent to* certain offices In the 17th and i8th centunes 
the peers of France can be reckoned among the nobility, forming 
indeed its higfiest grade^ though the rank of peer wasstiU attached 
to a fief^ which was handed down with it , on the eve of the 
devolution there were thirty-eight lay peers. The rest of the 
natron, apart from the ecclesiastics, consbted of the roiut^iers, 
who were not subject to the disabilities of the serfs, but had not 
the pnvilcges of the nobility* Hence the three orders (estates) 
of the kinpom the clergy, the nobility and the Hers iUU (third 
estate). An edict of Louis xVI. had made a regular civil status 
possible to the Protestants, and had thrown open offices and 
professions to them, though not entirely ; but the exercise of 
their rchgion was still forbidden. 

7 %e RevoltiUon — ^Wilh the RevokiUon France entered the 
ranks of ( onstitutional countries, in which the liberty of men is 
guaranteed by fixed and definite laws , from this time on, she has 
had always (except in the mierVal between two revolutions) a 
wnuen constitution, which could not be touched by the ordinary 
legislative power. The first constitution was that of 1791 ; 
the states general of 1789, transformed by their own will, backed 
by puljlc opinian, into the Constituent Assembly, drew it up on 
tneir own authority But their work did not stop there. They 
abolished the whole of the old public law of France and part of 
the cnmmal law, or rather, transformed it in accordance with 
the principles laid dbwn by the political philosophy of the i8th 
century. The pnnciples which were then proclaimed are still, 
on most points, the foundation of modern French law The 
development resulting fronv this extraordmarv impetus can be 
divided into two quite distinct phases the first, from 1789 to 
the coup d'etat of the j8th Bmmairc m the year VIlI., was the 
continuation of the impulse of the Revolution; the second 
includes the ^Consulate and the first Empire, and was, as it were, 
the marriage or fusion of the institutions arising from the Revolu- 
tion; with those of the anci>en ngtme 
On ibk whole, the constitutional law of the Revolution is a 
renwkably united whole, if we consider only the two constitutions 
wnich were effectively applied during this first phase, cmi* 
that of the 3rd of September X701, ^nd that of the atitmtiaam 
5th FriictiSdDr in the year III. It is true that between 
them occurred th^ ultra-dembcratic conetitution of the 
a4th di June 11^ the firtt voted by the Convention, 
but ahBotpb tfiid wap ratified by the popular vote, to which it 
hj^d^lwn mrectfeauhmitted, m accordance with a principle pro- 
claimed by the invention and kept in force under the Consiuate 
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and the Empire^ it wa$ never c;amed into effect. It was first 
stlspended by the establishment of the tevblutionatv govempaent 
struitly so called^ and after t*hermidor, under the pretext of 
completing it, the Convention put aside and made a new one, 
being taught by experience. As long as it existed it was the 
sovereign assembly of the Convention rtself which really Exercised 
the executive power, govemfnfe chiefly by means of its great 
committees. 

The constitution of I7<)t was without doubt monarchical, 
in so far as it preserved royalty. The constitution of the year 
III was, on the contrary, republican. The horror of monarchy 
was still so strong at that time that an executive college was 
rri^ated, a Directory of five members, one of whom retired every 
year ; they were elected by a complicated and curious procedure, 
in which each of the two legislative councils played a distinct part. 
iUit this difference, though apparently essential, was not in reality 
very profound , this is proved, for example, by the fact that the 
Directory had distinctly more extensive powers than those con^ 
ferred on Louis XVI the Constituent Assembly. On almost 
all points of importance the two constitutions were similar 
They were both preceded by a statement of princi^s, a ‘'Declara- 
tion of the Rights of Man and of the Citizen ” were both 
based on two principles which they construed alike: the 
sovereignty of the people and the separation of powers Both 
of them (with the exception of what has been said with regard to 
the ratification of constitutions after X793) recognized only repre- 
sentative government Ftom the principle of the soverei^ty 
of the people they had not deduced universal suffrage ; though, 
short of tlus, they had extended the suifrage as far as possible 
According to the constitution of 1791, in addition to the con- 
ditions of age and residence, an elector was bound to pay a 
direct contribution equivalent to three days’ work; the con- 
stitution of the year III. recognized the payment of any direct 
contribution as sufficient; it even conferred on every citizen 
the right of having himself enrolled, without any other qualifica- 
tion tnan a payment equivalent to three days^ work, and thus 
to become an elector. Further, neither of the two constitutions 
admitted of a direct suffrage , the elections were carried out m 
two stages, and only those who paid at a hjghcr rating could he 
chosen as electors for the second stage The executive power, 
which was m the case of both constitutions clearly separated 
from the legislative, could not initiate l^islation. The Directory 
had no veto ; Louis XVI had with difficulty obtained a merely 
uspcnsive veto, which was ovemdden in the event of three 
legislatures successively voting against it The right of dis- 
s )liition was possessed by neither the king nor the Directory 
either the king’s ministers nor those of the Directory could be 
members of the legislative body, nor could they even be chosen 
fiom among its ranks The ministers of Louis XVI had, how- 
' ver, thanks to an unfortunate inspiration of the Constituent 
Assembly of 1791, the right of entry to, and, to a certain extent, 
<^f speaking in the Legislative Assembly ; the constitution of the 
' car III showed greater wisdom in not bringing them in any way 
into contact with the legislative power The greatest ana most 
notable difference between the two constitutions was that that 
of 1791 established a single chamber which was entirely renewed 
cvcTY two years , that of the year III , on the contrary, profiting 
by the lessons of the past, established two chambers, one-third of 
the members of which were renewed every year Moreo\er, 
the two chambers, the Council of Five Hundred and the Council of 
Ancients, were appointed by the same electors, and almost the 
only difference between their members was that of age. 

The Revolution entirely abolished the aticien and in 

the first instance whatever remained of feudalism Tnc Con- 
Aboiitioa s^titucnt Assembly, in the course of its immense work 
ofik0 of settlepient, wished to draw distinctions, abolishing 
absolutely, without indemnity, all rights which had 
amounted in the beginning to a usurpation and could 
not be justified, serfdom and seigniorial courts of justice. 

^ On the other hand, it declared subject to redemptibn sudh feudal 
dhafges as had been the subject of contract or of a concession 
of But as it was almost impossible to discover the exact 


origin of various feudal rahti, ^ Ajuiembly had proceeded to 
do this by means of certain legal assumptions Wni^ sometimes 
admitted of a proof to the contrary. It carefully regqlAted the 
conditions and rate of repurchase, and forbade the lotion m 
tile future of any perpetua) change which could not be redeemed * 
a principle that has ronwned pemmnent m French law. This 
was a rational and equitable Solution j but in a ^riod of such 
violent excitement it could not be maimtained. The LegiSlatix^ 
Assembly declared the abolishment without indemnity of all 
feudal rights for which the original deed of concession could not be 
produced ; and to produce this was, of course, m most cases 
impossible. Finally, the Convention entirely abolished all feudal 
rights, and commanded that the old deeds should be destroyed , 
it mamtained on the contrary, though subject to redemption, 
those tenures and charges wmch were solely connected with 
landed property and not feudal. 

With feudalism had been abolished serfdom. Further, the 
Constituent Assembly suppressed nobility ; it even forbade any 
one to assume and bear the titles, emblems and arms of nobility. 
Thus was established the eauahty of citizens before the law. 
The Assembly also proclaimed the liberty of labour and industry, 
and suppressed the corporations of artisans and woi^kmen, the 
jurandes and maitnses, as Turgot had done. But, in brder to 
maintam this liberty of the individual, it forbade all associations 
between workers or employers, fearing that such contracts 
would again lead to the formation of corporations similar to the 
old ones. It even forbade and declared punishable, as being 
contrary to the declaration of the rights of man and the citizen, 
combinations or strikes, or an agreement between workmen or 
employers to refuse to work or to give work except on given 
conditions. Such, for a long time, was French legislation on this 
point. 

^ Constituent Assembly gave to France a new administrative 
division, that into departments, districts, cantons and communes; 
and this^ division, which was intended to make the 
old provincial distinctions disappear, had to serve all 
purposes, the department being the unit for all public rtorgmah 
services. This settlement was definitive, with the 
exception of certain modifications in detail, and exists to the 
present day. But there was a peculiar administrative organism 
depending on this arrangement The constitution of 17'pi, 
it is true, made the king the titulary head of the executive 
power , but the internal admimstration of the kingdom was not 
actually m his hands It was deputed, under his orders, 
to bodies elected m each department, district and commune 
The municipal bodies were directly elected by citizens duly 
qualified , other bodies were chosen by the method of double 
election Each body consisted of two parts • a council, for 
deliberative purposes^ and a bureau or dtreciotre chosen by the 
council from among its numbers to form the executive. These 
were the only instruments for the general administration and 
for ^at of the direct taxes The king could, it is true, annul 
the illegal acts of these bodies, but not dismiss their members , 
he could merely suspend them from exercising their functions, 
but the matter then went before the Legislative Assembly, 
which could maintam or remit the suspension as it thought fit 
The king had not a single agent chosen by himself for general 
administrative purposes. This was a reaction, though a very 
exaggerated one, against the excessive centralization of the 
ancien r^gim^,and resulted in an absolute administrative anarchy. 
The organization of the revolutionary government partly restored 
tiie central authority ; the councils of the departments were 
suppressed ; the Committee of Public Safety and the repre- 
sentatives of the people on mission ” were able to remove and 
replay the members of the elected bodies ; and also, by an 
ingenious arrangement, national agents were established in 
the districts. Tlie constitution of tee year HI. continued in 
this course, simplifying the organization established by tea 
Constituent Assembly, while maintaining its principle. The 
department had an administration of five members, elected as 
inthepa&t,butbctving executive as well aa delibetatiye functions. 
The oistrict was suppressed. The communes tetatoed only 
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municipal a^ent ebcted by tbamaelvwiy and llie actual mamcipal 
body^ the importance of whudi was considerably increased, 
was removed to the canton, and consisted qf the municipal 
agents from each commune, and a president elected by the didy 
qualified citizens of the canton. The Directory was represented 
m each departmental and communal administration by a 
commissary appointed and removable by itself, and could dismiss 
the members of these administrations. 

The Constituent Assembly deaded on the complete reorganiza- 
tion of the judicial organization. This was accomplished on a 
very simple plan, which realized that idem of the two 
degrees of justice which, as we have noticed, was 
that of France under the mcun rigtme. In the lower 
degrees it created in each canton a justice of the peace (juge de 
patx), the idea and name of which were borrowed from England, 
but which differed very much from the English justice of the 
peace He judged, both with and without appeal, civil cases 
of small importance ; and, in cases which did not come withm 
his competency, it was his duty to try to reconcile the parties 
In each district was established a civil court composed of five 
judges. This completed tlie judicial organization, except for 
the court of cassation, which had functions peculiar to itself, 
never judging the facts of the case but only the application of 
the law. For cases coining under the district court, ^e Assembly 
had not thought fit to abolish the guarantee of the appeal m 
cases involving sums above a certain figure. But by a curious 
arrangement the district tribunals could hear appeals from one 
another. With regard to penal prosecutions, tliere was in each 
dep.irtment a criminal court which judged crimes with the 
assistance of a jury, it consisted of judges borrowed from 
district courts, and had its own president and pubhc prosecutor 
Correctional tribunals, composed of ^uges de patx, dealt with 
misdemeanours. The assembly preserved the commercial 
courts, or consular jurisdictions, of the anaen regime. There 
was a court of cassation, the purpose of which was to preserve 
the unity of junsprudence m France j it dealt with matters 
of law and not of fact, considering appeds based on the violation 
of law, whether in point of matter or of form, and if such violation 
were proved, sending the matter before another tribunal of 
the same rank for re-trial All judges were elected for a term 
of years , the ^uges de patx by the primary assembly of the canton, 
the district juc^es by the electoral assembly consisting of the 
electors of the second degree for the district, the memb^ of the 
court of cassation by the electors of the departments, who were 
divided for the purpose into two senes, which voted ^temately. 
The Constituent Assembly did, it is true, require professional 
guarantees, by proof of a more or less extended exercise of 
the profession of lawyer from all judges except the 'luges de patx. 
But the system was really the same as that of the achnimstrative 
organization. The king only appointed the cammtssaires du rot 
attached to the district courts, criminal tribunals and the court 
of cassation^ but the appomtment once made could not be 
revoked by him These commissaries fulfilled one qf the functions 
of the old mtmsUre ptMte, their duty being to demand the 
application of laws. The Convention did not change this general 
organization, but it suppressed the profession^ guarantees 
required m the case of candidates for a judgeship, so ^t hence- 
forth all atizens were eligible , and it ^o caused new elections 
to take place. Moreover, the Convention, either directly or by 
means of one of its committees, not infrequently removed and 
replaced judges without further el,ection. The constitution of 
the year III. preserved this system, but introduced one consider- 
able modification* It suppressed the district courts, and m 
their place created in each department a civil tribunal consisting 
of twenty judges. The idea was a happy one^ for it gave the 
courts more importance, and therefore nimre weight and dignity. 
But this reform, beneficial as it wou)d be nowadays, was at the 
tune premature, in view of the backward condition of means 
of cDtnmumcation. 

The Constituent Assemblly euppreesed the militia and main- 
tained the standing army, according to the old type, the numbers 
41 which were henceforth to be wm every year by the l^is- 


lative Assetnbhr# The army was to be recruited bv voluntary 
enlistment, careful rules for which were drawn up , the only 
change was in the system of appomtment to ranks ; ^ 
promotion went chiefly by seniority, and in the lower ^ 
ranks a system of nomination by equals or inferiors was 
organized. The Assembly proclauned, however, the principle 
of compulsory and personal service, but under a particular 
form, that of the National Guard, to which all qualified citizens 
belonged, and in which almost all ranks were conferred by 
election. Its chief purpose was to maintain order at home; 
but It could be called upon to furnish detachments for defence 
against foreign invasion. This was an mstitution which, witix 
many successive modifications, and after various long periods 
of inactivity followed by a revival, lasted more than three- 
quarters of a century, and was not suppressed till 1871 For 
purposes of war the Convention, m addition to voluntary enlist- 
ments and the resources furnished by the National Guards, 
and setting aside the forced levy of 200,000 men m 1793, decided 
on the expedient of calling upon the communes to furnish men, 
a course which revived the prmciple of the old mihtia. But the 
Directory drew up an important military law, that of the 6th 
Fructidor of the year VI , which established compulsory military 
service for all, under the form of conscription strictly so called 
Frenchmen aged from 20 to 25 (defenseurs comcrits) were divided 
into five classes, each mcluding the men born m the same year, 
and were liable until they were 25 years old to be called up for 
active service, the whole period of service not exceeding four 
years. No class was called upon until the younger classes 
had been exhausted, and the sending of substitutes was forbidden. 
This law, with a few later modifications, provided for the French 
armies up to the end of the Empire. 

The Constituent Assembly abolished nearly all the taxes 
of the ancten regime. Almost the only taxes preserved were 
the stamp duty and that on the registration of acts 
(the old conirUe and eenitime denier), and these were 
completely reorganized , the customs were maintained only at 
the frontiers for foreign trade. In the establishment of new 
taxes the Assembly was influenced by two sentiments . the 
hatred which had been inspired by the former arbitrary taxation, 
and the influence of the school of the Physiocrats. Consec|uently 
it did away with mdirect taxation on objects of consumption, 
and made the prmcipal direct tax the tax on land. Next in 
importance were the eontnbuUon personnelle ei mobiliere and the 
pa^enUs. The essential elements of the former were a sort of 
capitation-tax equivalent to three days' work, which was the 
distmctive and definite sign of a qualified citizen, and a tax on 
personal income, calculated according to the rent paid The 
paienUs were paid by traders, and were also based on the amount 
of rent. These taxes, though considerably modified later, are 
still essentially the basis of the French system of direct taxation. 
The Constituent Assembly had on prmciple repudiated the tax 
on the gross income, much favoured under the ancten regime^ 
which everybody had felt to be arbitrary and oppressive. The 
system of public contributions under the Convention waa 
arbitrary and revolutionary, but the councils of the Directory, 
side by side with certain bad laws devised to tide over temporary 
crises, made some excellent laws on the subject of t^ation. 
They resumed the regulation of the land tax, improving and 
partiy altering it, and alsft dealt with the contrtbuUon personneUe 
et mobtltire, the patentesjmxid the stamp and registration duUes. 
It was at tihis tunc, too, that the door and wmdow tax, which 
still exists, was provisionally estabhshi^d ; there was also a 
p^tial reappearance of indirect taxation, m particular the 
er/roi I of the towns, which had been suppressed^ir the Constituent 
Assembly 

The Constituent Assembly gave the Protestants liberty of 
worship and full rights; it also gave Jews the status of citizen, 
which they had not had under the ancten regime, . 
together with political ngfats. With regard to the 
GathoUc Church, the Assembly placed at the disposal 
of the nation the property of the clergy, whi^ had au^y, 
in the course of the i8th century, been regarded by most political 
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miters as a national pom^itn ; safaie tkhalt 

for salanes for the members of the dergy aadfjeiisiens for these 
who bad been monks It aboQffshed tithes atfd 'the religious 
orders^ and forl)ade the re-foTmation cf the latter m^the h^rttire. 
The ecclesiastical districts Were next reorganiaed, the 4 epart-^ 
mont being always takeil as the chief unit^ and a new dlmrch 
was organized by the ci\^il constitution of the dergy^ the bishoj^s 
being elected by the 'Electoral assembly of the d^arimei!Lt'(the 
usud electors)^ and the curte by the electoral asOembfy of the 
distnet This was an unfortunate piece of legSekticn^ insjpiired 
partly by the old Gallican spirit, partly by the»theories'cn<civil 
religion of J. J. Rousseau and his school, and, together with the 
civic oath <fanposed on the clergy, it was a source Of endless 
troubles. The oonStitutioBal ^ohurdi <6Btabhsh6d hi this Way 
was^ hoirever, abolished as a state msititutidn by the^Gonvention. 
By laws of the years III. and IV. the Convention and the 
Directory, m proclaiming the liberty of worship, declared that 
the Republic neither endowed nor recognized atny farm of 
worship. Buddings formerly consecrated to worship, which 
had not been sAienated, weire again placed urt the dfeposal of 
worshippers for this purpose, but under conditionB Which were 
hard for them to 'accept. 

The Assembhes of tiie Revolution^ besides the laws which, 
by abohshing feudalism, altered the eluwacter^ real property, 
cMtim many others conoemtig ciVil law. The most 

m mw. {niportaitt are those df *792, passed by the Legislative 
Assembly, wnirh organked the roisters of ^ etai ami kept 
by the municipalities, and lied 'doWn rules for marriage 
as a purely dvil contract, Divorce was admitted to a practically 
unlimited extent ; it was possible not only for causes dctermmed 
by law, and by mutual consent, but 'also for 'incompatibility 
Of temper and character proved, by either husband or wife, 
to be Of a persistent nature. 2 >S[ext came the laws'of the Cemven- 
tion as to 'inheritance, imposh^ perfect equality ^mong the 
natural heirs and endcavnunngCoensurothedivisiondfproperties 
^legitimate children were consideied by these laws as on tthe 
same level with legitmiate children *'fhe €onvention and the 
councils of the Directory also made excellent laws on the ad*- 
ministration of 'worked at> the preparation of a 

Civil Code (see Con® NATOLifco*<r) In cmnmsfl tew 
‘more impottant. In 1791 
Constitnsent Assembly gave FemM her ^fim penal 
code. It was mspned by butnaimrian kteas, stdl adniitfing 
capital punishment, ‘thoegh 'tfceompanied by no'cvuelty in 
execution ; but none cf tbe temamiHg {M^hments was far 
life. Long imprisonment with hard tebour was mtrodneed. 
Finally, as a reaction against l^e fm^mer System edf Wbitrary 
penalties, there came a system otf fixed penalties detemwned, 
both ^as to his assessment and 4 ts nature, 'for each 'Offence, Which 
the judge could not modify. The Constituent 'Assedibly also 
reformed the procedure of cniUmal trials, taking £ngte^ law as 
model. It introduced the juiy, with the doul^ form of futy 
d^aeciMOHan and jmy da jt^gemenU Before the judges nroce^e 
was always puUic ahdora] The prosecution was in princi|fie 
to the parties concerned, plaintiffs or dhwneimmfs oMfuas, 
and the prchminary investigation was handed wer to tWO 
magistrates ; one was the fuge de patx, a» in EngMsh procedure 
alt thes period, and the other a magistrate chosen from tihe 
district court and called the diirectewr efa jury. Thettewyentidn, 
before separatmg, passed .the Ctdt das^tts ti des fetnes of the 
3rd Bf umaSre in the year IV. This piece of wdrk. Which Was 
dlue to Merlin de Douai, Was intended to deal With criminal 
procedure and penal law ; but only the fltst part cbuM be 
completed It wtt the procacdUre'estiMished by the- Constituent 
Assembly, but further oiganized and improved 

The Cmsuhie ahd fee ^JSntpm -*lThe cOniWtufiCnal law of 
the ConssiBte ahd thl'^EOilptfe is to be^found in a sCrieS of docu* 
later the Cmistfiui&ffis de PEfnpti^e, ttie' constitution 
progak&ted during the tturidred Bkys being CdrisecJpCntfy I 
given the natne \ot Ade dddiHdmkl atflrx CeitsfiMidm^di^ fBmptte 1 
These documents conaist of (t) fee ^Cbnstitutitin 'df'fee aamd 
Pnitiaire of the year VHI , the work of SieVti ^rid BOnapairte, 


ihe^ text on which fee*dthets ^fl^'babed ^(i) fee ^sen^ut aonsuUe 
of Ihe idih Thermidor in thte ym X ,' establishing fee consulate 
for life ; and '(3) the eeHdHu^OoHsidte Of the zSfe T%rCal in the 
year Xtl., which cTeiited the Empire. These constitutional acts. 
Which were all, Whether in their full ‘text oC in principle, sub- 
mitted to the ^pular vote by means of a fUbiseite, had all the 
same object, to assure absolute power to Kaprjlcon, while 
preserving the forms and appeafencS Of liberty Ft^pular <;uffrage 
was maintained, and even became universal ; but, smee the 
system was that of silffrage m many stages, which, moreover, 
varied very* much, the Orttzens m effect imerely nominated fee 
candidates, 'and it was fee ^Seriate, playing the part of ptmd 
Sletteur which Sieyds had dreamed Of as his own, which chose 
from among ihem the meitfaers of the various so-c,illCd elected 
bodies, even those of the pohtical assemblies According to the 
constitution of the year VIII , fee first consul (to Whom had 
been added two coHeqgues, fee second and third consuls, who 
did not disappear until fee Empire) possessed the executive 
power m the widest sense of the word, and he atlonc could initiate 
legislation There were feme representative assembhes in 
existence, elected as we 'have steen , but one of them, the Corps 
li^slatif, ‘passed laws without discussing them, and without 
the power of amenldmg the suggestions of the government- 
The Tribunate, on fee contrary, discussed them, 'but its vote 
was not necessary far ‘the passing of the law. The Senate was 
fee guardian and preserver of the constitution ; in addition to its 
: role 6f pond Hfeteur^nVi chief function was to annul laws and 
I acts submitted to it by fee TflbUnate as being nnconfetitutional 
This original organization was naturally modifidd during the 
course of the Constdate add the Empire , not only did fee 
emperor obtain the tight of directly nominating senators, and 
I the princes of the wnpenal family, and grant dignitaries of fee 
Empire that of entering fee Senate by right ; ^but a whole body, 
fee^ibtwiate, which was the only one Which could preserve 
some independence, disappeared, without resort ‘having been 
I had fe a ‘plebiseite , it was modified and weakened by senatus 
athfsulte 6f the year 5 t , and was suppressed m 1807 liy a mere 
ieenuius cortetilie. The importance of another body, on fee 
contrary, fee aensetl ffSunt, 'Which had been formed on the 
improved type of the anciriit amseil du rot, and consisted of 
members ap^mted 'by Napoleon and carefitlly dhosen, continu- 
ally mcreased It was this body whidh really 'prepared and 
discussed fee tews , and it was its members who advocated 
them before fee G<^s I^istetJf, to wjiich the Tribunate also 
sent orators to ‘speak on its behalf. The ministers, 'who had no 
relation Wflh fee tegtslative power, were merely the agents 
df the ‘head of fee state, freely chosen by himsdf Napoleon, 
hoWtt^r, fatwd these powers ‘mstiflficient, and arrogated to 
himself others, a fact which the Senate did not forget when it 
proclaimed his ‘downfall. Thus he frequently dedlared war upon 
his own authority, in spite of the piwisions to the contrary 
made by fee conititiition of year ^II. ; and similarly, under 
fee farm of 'drfereftr, "made ‘what were really laws. They were 
afterwards called SfOrets-hit, artd those that were not indissolubly 
associated with fee political rteime of the Empire, and survived 
It, ‘Were subsequently , declared valid by the court of cassation, 
cm fee grodiid feat wy had not been submitted to the Senate 
as tmconstlfetional, ‘as had been provided by the constitution 
of the year VlII. 

This period saw fee riSObf k^whbtenjew'Series Of gCeat organic 
laws. For admitiktraltive orgahliktioft, tne most important 
was that of the ‘S«fe'PluVi6se fa fee yfear VIH. It 
eStaMifeed as chief ‘ftOfeorify far febh. departfaout a 
psefOct, and side by eide Wnh'Hitti gMfdl 

for driibemtfve ^pOlipOeee*^^ far dMUr 

(correspofffflng’tq fee' a aob^prdett‘<(fo*«jp- 
prifei) and a ; ‘ and fOr eadbi 

ctdnmfOne, a nteyO^ nnd^WlhOnicjpal^CoOrt^ ^BOt ill 

these officials, both the naembers of the councfls anfl*feC‘ihdiVidtial 
tagonts, Wrewpifihlhtea by*the‘%ead ifff'the'sfetc'Or'by the 
so feat cehtrafitrifan Wae jtOsttffed more 
To^^^er with the ptefect’fedfo^wak iifa’‘fcsfeblribe0 a 
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acting as a court of t;h^ first iiiK^ncaiiR disputes ^add^ti^ticm 
ansAug lout of vis thq adrmmstralion ; fpr ;tba 
Assembly had removed such cases from iiie jurisdiction of the 
Civil tribunal, andrrcienred them to the radimwtr-ativa bodies 
themselves* The final appeal.m these deputes was to the» cofmd 
d^etat, which was supreme jud^e m these tinatters. In tSof 
was (iteated another great admirntrative jurisdiction, the ivuf< 
ies ^mptes^ after the pattern of that which bad axwtod rpndeor 
thn^naen rigtme, 

Jttdkiial organisation had also baen finiidainantally altered 
The system of election waa preserved for a tune m the case ^of 
the jtfges de putx and the membars qf the court of 
fftiinSSt cassation, but finally disappeared theee^ oven where 
It liad dready heen no more than ia form. The 
magistrates were in principle af^xxmted for kfe, but «under the 
£mpire.a device was fonnad for evading the of irremovabilitv 

For the judgment of civil oases there was aicourt of first mstance 
in every iarrondissement, and above these a certain numiber of 
courts of appeal, each of which had within its ^province several 
departments The separate criminal tribunals were abolished 
m zSoq by the Cods dlnslsfuctMn CnnunMe.^ apdtthe magistrates 
fcurming the diaasiseSi which judged crimes wath the aid /of 
a ^ury^ were drawn from Uie courte*o(f appeal and from the civil 
tribunals. The /nry d'a^ccusaUm was also abolished by the 
Vods dlmtrucUm CnmnaUe, and the right of pronouncing the 
lodictmeat waa transferred to a chamber of the court of appeal 
The correctional tribunals were amalgamated with the civil 
tribunals fof the first instance. The inbunal de cassation^ which 
took under the Bmpire the name of com de < 4 »s$aiton^ consisted 
of magistrates appointed for life, rand atiU kept its powers. 
The mtmsiire ptt6kr,(con^iatingofiimperial awHMtsjejCidi procmema) 
was restored an praccticalbr the same form as under the mcmi 
regime. 

The former system pf tawtion was /preserved m pnncaple, 
but with one considerable addition re-re^taiblished 

indirect taxation ssn articles of coRsumption, which 
*** had been abolished by the Constituent Assembly ; 
the chief of these were the duties ^on kquor Idroils rdunt^^ or 
excise) and the monopoly of tobacco. 

The> Concordat concluded by Napoloon with the pajpacy on 
the adth Messidor of the year IK* re-established ithei Gaelic 
religion in France as the form of’ worship Tecognwed 
fana endowed by vtbcfstate It was mrpruiciple drawn 
rUp on. the Jmea of that ef 4516, rand assured to fthe 
head of the French state m his dealings with,.Uie .papacy the 
same percgativesras had iormeriy tbeen onjfoyed by the ^kmgs , 
the chief of these was that he*appointed the i^hops^ who after* 
wards had to ask the pope for canonicBl matitution. The 
terntonal distrihuition of dioceses was preserved practically 
as it had been left by the civil conotitution of the olergy. The 
state fiuamnteed the payment of salaries to bishpps atid |Cur 4 s., 
and the |)ope agreed te renouaoe all olauns r^anrinig to the 
mpropriation of the goodsof the clergy made by the ConstUuent 
^sembly l^ater on^a decree restored to the (yestnes) 

such of their former ppsaessteoas .as had, not ahenated, 

and the churches which had not been aheoated were reetored 
for the purposes of worsljip, /The law of the iSth, GetminaJi 
m the year X., rati;ijying the (Ionficirdat,.r?«^serted> un<to:'the 
name of ariides ^ \caihi^que, all the mam 

principles) iContaused in >t;ho old doctrine of ^ liberties <of the 
Gs4ican Chntch. The Concordat^did not include the r^stpraticp 
of the religious orders and cvD^gteghtionp ^ Napoleon sanctioaed 
by decrees on)y e few estahl,]shmen4ls thie kind. 

Ope important pregtiqn of the)T^pjre was »the 
The a^cien, haf] universities f for ptoeh 

structsGfn ,fj;ir .fi!he,,f»n£etfinf vuf I it. had; 

‘<dsa, tho^gh ,nwbontt any doftiwfipiganiza^ such 
aecondTO' aiknsM ;niifthm ^thsir 

wWla,aiid>thasPWW'«< 4 te^ TheiRevolutiw, 

suppressed.! .tea<*ipg conggeRatitete* 

The. conj^tijtion ql* 4 heny^^ ib0tilibf«|y«o£ 


mstruiDtmn aad>eoteman 4 N*thfitpiiUiasohohk,botbelmentaxy 
and secondary, •/should be established. Under the Directory 
there was m each dfpwtment an \r 4 ole ceniraU, in which all 
brapches of human kQOwkdge wore taught i^^apoleon, develop- 
mg ideas which had »bee<i started in the second half of the x8th 
oeutury, founded by laws and decrees of 1808 and 181; z 
the University de Franca, which provided and organized higher, 
secondary and primary education ; thip. wis to be the monopoly 
of the state, ^eiod on bv its fac$UUs, lyaei and primary schools. 
No pnvaite oduofiUonal establishtnent could be opened without 
I tho aujfiionitetioii of the state. 

I But chief among the documents datmg from this period are 
I the Codes, which stiU give laws to hranoe Ihcsc arc the Civd 
Code lOf Z804, the Code de Procedure Ctotlf of 1806, 
the Code de Commeree of 1807, the Code d*Instf action 
CnmtneUe of S809, and the Code Pinal of x8to 
These monumental works, in the'olal>oration of which the emsed 
d*iiat took the chief part, contributed, to a greater or less 
extent, towards the fusion <o£ the old law of France with the laws 
of the BevolutJion. It was m the case of tlie Code Cml that this 
task presented the greatest difficulty {mt Code NaPOLioN). 
The Code de Commerce was scarcely more than a revised and 
ommided edition of ttie ordonmances of 1673 and t 08 i ; while the 
I Code de Procedure Civile borrowed its chief element'* from the 
ordomumce of 1667 In the case of the Code d Instruction 
CnmtneUe a distinctly new depiarture was made ; the procedure 
introduced by the Revolution mto courts where judgment was 
given rejnained public and oral, with full lilierty of defence , 
the preliminary procedure, however, before the examining court 
(^uge d'uistrucUon or chambre des imses en accusation) was 
iWrowed from the ordonnanee of 1670 , it was the proc edure 
of the old law, without its cruelty, but secret and written, and 
generally not m the presence of both parties. The Code Pinal 
maintained the principles of the Revolution, but increased the 
penalties It substituted for the aystem of fixed penalties, m 
cases of temporary punishment, a maximum and a minimum, 
I between die limits tof which judges /oould assess .the amount. 
Even vn the case of misdeineanours, st admitted the system of 
extenuating circumstanees, which allowed them still further to 
decrease and.a1ter the.penalty m so ter as the ofience was mitigated 
by efuck circumstsjnces {Soe fnriher under N aiholeok I ) 

Tko P€stio^odiMonmeby’^'^b& Restoration and the Monarchy 
of July, though separated by a revolution, 'form one period m 
I the history of French uistitutinns, a period in which 
I the same j* 'gime was continued and developed. This 
wasthecon5titutiQZialinQnarchy,w|tkaparliamenUry momweMy^ 
body consistuig of ^two .chambers^ a system imitated 
from England, The (same constitution was preserved under 
these two monarchies — the charter granted by Louis XVIIL 
m s8x 4, Ttte revolution of 1830 took place in defence of the 
charter wluch Charles X, had violated by the ordonnances 
of July, sOfthat this charter was naturally preserved under the 
July Monarchy It was merely revved by the Chamber of 
Deputies, which had been one of the movers of the levolutioapj 
and by what remaioed of the House of Peers In order to give 
the consUtviition/the*aippearance of originatuig in the will of the 
peoplcy the preteoe,. which naaile it appear to to a favour granted 
by the ^king, was destroyed. The two chambers acquired the 
nutiativefin legidation, which had not heen reieognteed as theirs 
under *tbe Restoration, but from thLS tune on belonged to them 
tequally wrtb'lhe kxig. The sittmgi» of the House of Peers were 
hencefoxithihelditvpublic , but this diambejr underwent another 
land more fundamental transformetoom Th® wre noipin- 
lated by the hang* with no limit of «umb^e> and according 
tO/iBie^cbarter of .18x4 thaw appwtmant could to eitiicr for life 
or hereditary ; huty ih«Jtwuiiau,of /in ordinance of Louii. XVm„ 
iduniig the Reatoration they always topppuntea .under the 
latteri cenditipftw Under 1 the Juj^y .Monarchy rtheir tepiuro 
♦oiSoe itew few hte^ laaA tha^ikmg bid rte chopee them fnvim anwmg 
iiweuty-rtwo dasaes rofij-noteWear fitted by la,w. The frnnchise 
for the clocitaoii rofi the Chamber of ’Deputies had ^toen limited 
'by ■OMOyistemvtef mww l&inahficateans , but fwbdc^nunder the 
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Restoration, it had been necessary, in order to be an elector, 
to pay three hundred francs in direct taxation, this sum was 
reduced m 1831 to two hundred francs, while in certain cases even 
u smaller amount sufficed In order to be elected as a deputy 
It was necessary, according to the charter of 1814, to pay a 
thousand francs in direct taxation, and according to that of 1830 
hve hundred francs. From 1817 onwards there was direct 
suffrage, the electors directly electing the deputies. The idea of 
those who had framed the charter of 18x4 had been to give the 
chief influence to the great landed propnetors, though the means 
adopted to this end were not adequate : in 1830 &e chief aim 
liad lieen to give a preponderating influence to the middle and 
lower middle classes, and this had met with greater success 
The House of Peers, under the name of cour des had also 
the function of jiulging attempts and plots against the security 
of the state, and it had frequently to exercise this function both 
under the Restoration and the July Monarchy. 

'fhis was a penod of parliamentary government ; that is, of 
government by a cabinet, resting on the responsibilitv of the 
ministers to the Chamber of Deputies. The only interruption 
was that caused by the resistance of Charles X at the end of his 
reign, which led to the revolution of J uly . Parliamentary govern- 
ment was practised regularly and in an enlightened spirit under 
the Restoration, ^though the Chamber had not then all the 
flowers which it has since acquired. It is noteworthy that during 
this penod the right of the House of Peers to force a ministry to 
resign by a hostile vote was not recognized. By the creation of a 
certain number of new peers, a fourtUe de patrs^ as it was then 
called, the majonty m this House could be changed when 
necessary But the government of the Restoration had to deal 
with two extreme parties of a very opposite nature . the Ultras, 
who wished to restore as far as possible the ancten regime, to 
whom were due the acts of the charnhre tntrotwable of 1816, and 
later the laws of the ministry of VilWle, especially the law of 
sacrilege and that voting compensation to the dispossessed 
nobles, known as the mtlltard des imtgris ; and on the other 
liand the Liberals, including the Bonapartists and Republicans, 
who were attached to the principles of the Revolution. In order 
to prevent either of these parties from predominating in the 
chamber, the government made a free use of its power of dis- 
solution. It further employed two means to check the process 
of the Liberals, firstly, there were various alterations successively 
made m the electoral law, and the press laws, frequently restrictive 
in their effect, which introduced the censorship and a preliminary 
authorization in the case of periodical publications, and gave 
the correctional tnbunals jurisdiction in cases of press offences. 
The best electoral law was that of 1817, and the test press laws 
were those of 1819 ; but these were not of long duration Under 
the July Monarchy parliamentary government, although its 
machinery was further perfected, was not so brilliant The 
majorities in the Chamber of Deputies were often uncertain, so 
much so, that mote than once the right of dissolution was exer- 
cised in order to try by new elections to arrive at an undivided 
and certain majority. King Louis Philippe, though sober- 
minded, wished to exercise a personal influence on Qie policy 
of the cabinet, so that there were then two schools, represented 
respectively by Thiers and Guizot, one of which held the theory 
that ** the knig reigns but does not govern ” ; while the other 
maintained that he might exercise a personal mfiuence, provided 
that he could rely on a ministry supported by a majority of the 
Chamber of Deputies But the weak point m the July Monarchy 
was above all the question of the franchise. A powerful move- 
ment of opinion set in towards demandinp^ an extension, some 
wishing for universal suffrage, but the majority proposing what 
was called the adjoncHon des capactiis, that is to say, that to the 
number dl^ualified electors should be added those citisens who, 
by Mirtue of their professions, capaci^ or acquirements, were 
in8Cii|M after them on the general list for juries. But the 
goveMnent obstinately refusid all electoral raorm, and held 
to the law of 1831. It also refused parliamentary reform, by 
which wdWwineant a rule which would have made most public 
offices mcdbpatible with the position of deputy, the Chamber of 


Deputies being at that time fuD of officials. The press, thanks 
to the Charter, was perfectly free, without either censorship 
or preliminary authorization, and press offences were judged by 
ajury. 

In another respect also the Restoration and the July Monarchy 
were at ode, the second contmuing the spirit of the first, viz. 
m maintaining in principle the civil, legal and adminis- 
trative mstitutions of the Empire The preface to aymtm 
the charter of 28x4 sanctioned and guaranteed most 
of the legal rights won by the Revolution ; even the 
alienation of national property was confirmed. It 
was said, it is true, that the old nobility regained their titles, and 
that the nobility of the Empire kept those which Napoleon had 
given them , but these were merely titles and nothing more , 
there was no privileged nobility, and the equality of citizens 
before the law was maintained. Judicial and administrative 
organization, the system of taxation, military organization, the 
relations of church and state, remained the same, and the univer- 
sity also contmued to exist The government did, it is true, 
negotiate a new Concordat with the papacy in 1817, ^^ut did not 
dare even to submit it to the chambers. The most important 
reform was that of the law concerning recruiting for the army 
The charter of 18x4 had promised the abolition of conscription, 
m the form in which it had been created by the law of the year 
VI. The law of the loth of March x8i8 actually established 
a new system. The contingent voted by the chambers for annual 
incorporation into the standing army was divided up among all 
the cantons ; and, m order to furnish it, lots were drawn among 
all the men of a certain class, that is to say, among the young 
Frenchmen who arrived at their majority that year. Those 
who were not chosen by lot were definitely set free from military 
sendee. The sending of substitutes, a custom which had teen 
permitted by Napoleon, was recognized. This was the type of all 
the laws on recruiting m France, of which there were a good 
number in succession up to 1867. On other points they vary, in 
particular as to the duration of service, which was six years, 
and later eight years, under the Restoration , but the system 
remained the same 

The Restoration produced a code, the Code forestter of 1827, 
for the regulation of forests (earn et forSts). In 18x6 a law had 
abolished divorce, making mamage indissoluble, as it had been 
m the old law. But the test laws of this period were those on 
finance. Now, for the first time, was introduced the practice of 
drawing up regular budgets, voted before the year to which they 
applied, and divided smee 18x9 into the bucket of expenditure 
and budget of receipts 

Together with other mstitutions of the Empire, the Restora- 
tion had preserved the exaggerated system of administrative 
centralization established in the year VIII , and proposals for 
Its relaxation submitted to the chambers had come to nothing 
It was only under the July Monarchy that it was relaxed. The 
municipal law of the zxst of March 1831 made the municipal 
councils elective, and extended widely tte right of voting in the 
elections for them ; the matres and their assistants continued 
to be appointed by the government, but had to be chosen from 
among tiie members of the municipal councils The law of the 
22nd of June 1833 made the genertd councils of the departments 
also elective, and brought the adfoncHon des capactiis into effect 
for their election The powers of these bodies were enlar^d m 
1838, and they gained the right of electing their president 
In 2833 was granted another literty, that of primary education ; 
but in spite of violent protestations, coming especially from the 
Catholics, secondary and higher education contmued to be a 
monopoly of the state Many organic laws were promulgated, 
one concermng the National Guara, which wm reoigani^ m 
order to adapt it to tiie systtoi of citizen qualifications ; one in 
1832 on the recruiting of the army, fixing the period of service at 
seven years ; and anotiiet in 1834 securing the status of ofiteers. 
A law of the xxth of June 1842 established the great railw^ 
lines. In 2832 the Coda Pinal and Code d^Instrucwm Cftminem 
were revised, with tiie object of lightening penalties ; tte systena 
of extenuatuig circumstances, as recopiized by a jury, was 
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extended to the judgment of all crimes. Iliere was also a re- 
vision of Book HI. of the Code de Commerce, treating of bank- 
ruptqr. Finally, from this period date the laws of the 3rd of May 
x^x, on expropriation for purposes of public utility, and of the 
30th of June 1838, on the treatment of the insane, which is still 
m force. Judici^ organisation remained as it was, but the 
amount of the sum up to which civil tribunals of the first instance 
could judge without appeal was raised from xooo francs to 1500, 
and the competency of the juges de patx was widened. 

The Second Repubhc and the Second Empire — From the point 
of view of constitutional law, the Second Republic and the Second 
Empire were each m a certain sense a return to the past The 
former revived the tradition of the Assemblies of the Revolution ; 
the latter was obviously and avowedly an imitation of the Con- 
sulate and the First Empire. 

The provisional government set up by the revolution of the 
24th of February 1848 proclaimed umversal suffrage, and by 
R0pttUi^ this means was elected a Constituent Assembly, which 
euieaa- sat till May X849, and, after first organizing various 
0Htttiioa forms of another provisional government, passed the 
ofises. Republican constitution of the 4th of November 1848 
This constitution, which was preceded by a preface recalling 
the Declarations of Rights of the Revolution, gave the legislative 
power to a single permanent assembly, elected by direct universal 
suffrage, and entirely renewed every three years. The executive 
authority, with very extensive powers, was aiven to a president 
of the Republic, also elected by the universal and direct suffrage 
of the French citizens. The constitution was not very clear upon 
the point of whether it adopted parliamentary government 
m the strict sense, or whether the president, who was declared 
responsible, was free to choose his ministers and to retain or 
dismiss them at his own pleasure This gave rise to an almost 
permanent dispute between the president, who claimed to have 
his own political opinions and to direct the government, and the 
Assembly, which wished to carry on the traditions of cabinet 
^government and to make the ministers fully responsible to itself 
Consequently, m January 1851, a solemn debate was held, which 
ended in the affirmation of the responsibility of ministers to the 
Assembly On the other hand, the president, though very 
properly given great power by the constitution, was not imme- 
diately eligible for re-election on giving up his office. Now Louis 
Napoleon, who was elected president on the loth of December 
1848 by a huge majority, wished to be re-elected. Various 
propositions were submitted to the Assembly in July 1851 with 
a view to modifying the constitution ; but they could not succeed, 
as the number of votes demanded by the constitution for the 
convocation of a Constituent Assembly was not reached More- 
over, the Legislative Assembly elected m May 1849 was very 
different from the Constituent Assembly of 1848 The latter was 
animated by that spirit of harmony and, in the mam, of adhesion 
to the Republic which had followed on the February Revolution. 
The new assembly, on the contrarv, was composed for the most 
part of representatives of the old parties, and had monarchist 
aspirations. By the unfortunate law of the 31st of May 1850 it 
even tried by a subterfuge to restrict the universal suffrage 
guaranteed by the constitution. It suspended the right of hold- 
ing meetmgs, but, on the whole, respected the liberty of the press. 
It was especially impelled to these measures by the growing 
fear of socialism. The result was the coup d'etat of the 2nd of 
December 1851. A detail of some constitutional importance 
IS to be noticed in this period. The consetl d'itai, which had 
remained under the Restoration and the July Monarchy an 
admmistrative council and the supreme arbiter m administrative 
trials, acquired new importance under the Second Republic 
The ordinary consetUers d'etat (en servtce ordinaire) were elected 
by the Legislative Assembly, and consultation with the consetl 
d'itat was often insisted on by the constitution or by law. This 
was the means of obtaining a certain modifying power as a sub- 
stitute for the second chamber, which had not met with popular 
approval During its short existence the Second Repiblic, 
produced many important laws. It abolished the penalty of* 
d&th for political crimes, and suppressed negro slavery m the 
t 


colonies The election of conseiUers giniraux was thrown open 
to umversal suffrage, and the municipal councils were allowed 
to elect the moires and their colleagues. The law of the 15th 
of March 1850 established the liberty of secondary education, 
but It conferred certain |irivileges on the Catholic clergy, a (dear 
sign of the spirit of social conservatism which was the leading 
motive for its enactment. Certain humamtarian laws were 
passed, applying to the working classes. 

With the coup d'itat of the and of December X85X began a new 
era of constitutional plebiscites and disguised absolutism. 
The proclamations of Na^leon on the end of December 
contained a criticism of parliamentary government, wmvo/ 
and formulated the wish to restore to France the te, 
constitutional institutions of the Consulate and the 
Empire, just as she had preserved their civil, administrative 
and military institutions. Napoleon asked the people for the 
powers necessary to draw up a constitution on these principles ; 
the plebiscite issued m a vast majority of votes m his favour, 
and the constitution of the 14th of January 1852 was the result 
It bore a strong resemblance to the constitution of the First 
Empire after 1807. The executive power was conferred on 
Louis Napoleon for ten years, with the title of president of the 
Republic and very extended powers. Two assemblies were 
created The conservative Senate, composed of ex-offiao members 
(cardmals, marshals of France and admirals) and life members 
appointed by the head of the state, was charged with the task 
of seeing that the laws were constitutional, of opposing the 
promulgation of unconstitutional laws, and of receiving the 
petitions of citizens , it had also the duty of providing everything 
not already provided but necessary for the proper working of 
the constitution The second assembly was the Corps Legislatif^ 
elected by direct universal suffrage for six years, which passed 
the laws, the government having the imtiative in legislation. 
This body was not altogether a corps des muetSy as in the year 
VIll , but Its powers were very limited ; thus the general session 
assured to it by the constitution was only for three months, 
and It could only discuss and put to the vote amendments 
approved by the consetl d'itat ; the ministers did not in any way 
come into contact with it and could not be members of it, being 
responsible only to the head of the state, and only the Senate 
having the right of accusing them before a high court of justice. 
The consetl d'itat was composed in the same way and had the 
same authority as it had possessed from the year VIIL to 1814 ; 
and it was the members of it who supported projected laws 
before the Qirps L6gislatif To this was added a Draconian 
press legislation , not only were press offences, many of which 
were mere expressions of opinion, judged not by a jury but by 
the correctional tribunals ; but further, politick papers could 
not be founded without an authorization, and were subject to 
a regular administrative disciplme , they could be warned, 
suspended or suppressed without a trial, by a simple act of 
the administration The constitution of January 1852 was 
still Republican in name, though less so than that of the year 
VIII The period corresponding with the Consulate was also 
shorter in the case of Louis Napoleon. The year 1852 had 
not come to an end before a senatus consulte, that of the 
loth of November, ratified by a plebiscite, re-established 
the imperial rank in favour of Napoleon III ; it also 
conferred on him certain new powers, especially with 
reference to the budget and foreign treaties ; thus 
various cracks, which experience had revealed in the empire, 
original structure of the Empire, were filled up. This 
period was called that of the empire auContatre. Further features 
of It were the free appointment of the matres by the emperor, 
the oath of fidelity to him imposed on all officials, and the legal 
organization of official candidatures for the elections. Two 
measures marked the highest point reached by this system • 
the lot de sureti ginirale of the 27th of February 1858, which 
allowed the government to mtem m France or Algeria, or to 
exile certam French citizens, without a trial The other was 
the senatus consulte of the X7th of February X858, which made 
the validity of candidatures for the Corps Ugislatif subjec 
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to a preliminary oath of fidelity on .tho part of the cand&da^t 
But for various causes^ which oannpt boOT^ammed heco> a mm 
of maasumti was soon to be imtialMid ^which were gradually to 
lead back again to pokHtical hbairty^ and^ defimtiTely 
to found what has been called the mptre Mirali 
iibSnu. One by one the different rulee and proceedinge of 
parliamentary gorernmont as it had existed in Fraaiee 
regained their force Thc^^st .step waa the deeiwof the 
of November tB6p^ whifih>rerefiUbltshed fon each ordinary session 
the address voted bfifi tlto chambers xn response to the speech 
from the throne in i8^ thisj movement took a xxme deoisrve 
form. It led toia new constitttSlon^ dhatrof thet axst of May 
X870; winch, wae again ratified by popular suffiagOi White 
mamtatmng the Empire aad>the mmenal dynaety> it oigaaaaed 

C rliamentony government pcaotica^ m foimi m itt 
d operated under the July Monarchy^ with two legislatsim 
chambers, the Senate and the Corps L6^atif, tiie consent of 
both of which was necessary for legiriaticm^ and which, togqthev 
with the emperor, hod the initiaUve itt this; matter^ The tlaws 
of fthe ixlh of May <xd68 and tthe 6th of June 1868) nestored to a 
cartam extent the lifoertyrof the press jand of ttelduigi meetings^ 
though without abobthmg ofitnars of Qpmicn> or *agaiiu bringing 
press oficnoce under the jurisdiqti(m of;a ^ly. Laws of the aand 
and 23Pd of July 1870 go/veitha canseth whose powers 

had been somewliat widened, than^trof jelhcting them presidents,, 
end provided that the maim mi then* coUoagute ^ 

chosen from among the members of tfie municipaltxJsundilSk 
The legislation ol the Second Empire led to a Gonaiderable 
number of refurnts. Its; chief aim was) thei development! of 
commeroe, mdust^ and agriculture, and generally the 
matonal prosperity of the country. I^e Empire^ 
though restricting liberty m pohtieal matters, increased 
tffiaartba it m economic matters* Such were the decrees, and 
UmA/M. relating todandibanks (iiabltsse*- 

^ * menu de credit fonaer) and that of 1857 cm trade-fnarks, 
those of 1863 and 1867 on commercial companies, that of 1858 
on general stores (magaans g^Heraux) and warraAts, that of 
1856 on (Irainage, that of 1865 on the acsAaaiians syndtcalts de 
pr^Tutancs^ that of i866 on the mcrcanaile marme The law 
of the 14th of June 1865 mtroduoed into Ihincc the institution, 
borrowed from England, of chequeSi But of still greater import^ 
anoc for economic development than ok these laws were the 
treaties oonduded by the emperor with fora^ powers, 
mStM ^ introduce^ as far as possible^ free exchange 

tmmtSn. of commodities ; tiie chief of these, which was the 
model of all the others was thojt concluded with Great! 
Britain on the 23rd of Janinwy i86oi Moreover, the law of 
the 25th of May 1664 aimnstted far the fiarst time the right of 
strikes and lock-outs among workmen or employers, annullmg 
articles 414 and followmg of the Code Pened^ which had so far 
made thorn a penal offence, even when not accompamed by 
fraudulent practices, threats or violence, tending to hinder the 
hbertv of labour The superannuation, fund (caiese das reirattes 
pour la vieiUesse)f supported bv voluntary payments from those 
participalmg m it, which had been created by the law of the i81h 
of June 1850, was reorgamxed and perfected, and a law of the 
xitb of )uly 1868 established, with the guarantee of the state, 
two f undb for voluntary insurance, one in case of death, the other 
against accidents occurring m mdustnal or agncultural employ- 
ment A decree of 1863 catablishod m principle the freedom, 
of bakeries, and .mother m 1864 that of tiieatrioal maxtiigement 
Cnininal law was the subject of impoitanit legislation. Two 
codes were proiiiulgatod on speciid points, the codes of military 
Keiarm ^ forces (28^7) and for the naval 

imtto farces (18^8) But the comsoton law was also largely 
ctiimlnat remodelled A law of the loth of June 1858, it ts true, 
created certain new entries, with a view to protecting 
the members of the imperial familv, and that of the 17th of 
July 1856 mcreaised the powers Ond mdepeadenoe of the juges 
d^tnsimctwn; l)ut, on the other hand, useful improrvements 
were introduced by laws of 1856 and i85e;, and notably with 
regard to precautionAiy ctetention&iiid.proviioxiaLl iceleoac witii ori 


without bail. A >teiir of. tbaioothtol Mursfifis orgamaed a.fitaxpk 
and rapid peomdurAs oopied. fiAODtiiait folldwed m Englira 
befom the polke ooiarlAi foilisuinoiary jmiadvUiDnk A law of 
x 368 permitted thei 'invasion of cnmi^itnala after the death 
of the condemned penNom But the moat farHreaofaipg mfonna 
took place m r^, namdirp? the abahtioii of the total loss of 
mvil. nghta whi^ fonoandy aoeonspamed condeoaination to 
unpiisanmeiit >lor life^ and thalamr of; the goth; of May on ipenal 
servitude (Jtrauauu foreis)\ which iubstituted tzansportationMto 
the colonics, fior system of coxitmental oonviot prisons. 
Finailly, in sSfigv there WBA(a>invidiqii of Jtfae Code Penal, wincte, 
in the prooess of lightening penalties made a certain numteartdf 
cnmeai mtO! misdemeaooitcsr,.. and in oonsequetioe transfei^ 
the judgment of theom frehij tbo asasoe courts to the 
correctional tribunals In civil legislatianb may be . 

noted theilaw>o£rthcie3ffd offMiurch. 185^ on hypothecs* 
fsee CoDSTfNAimi&Pn) ; tfaattofithe eeodrof Juty 1857, 
whidr abolished^ semovo of the person {sminuntei pan corp^ for 
civil atid comnwreial .debts. ; mi fixteity, the law ol the 14th 
of July z866, onhtesany aopynghh Thtieystam of taxatkm'Was 
hardly modified at aJL, exceptr for; tlm establishnoieiit 
of a tax on the income ariam^ from) mvestanents 
(shams and bonds oiiODmpaiujBl6)bm 18517; and the' tax gg^, 
on carnages (1862). Cku the fist of Echmaqy zS68i 
was promiiiigat.ed an important imktaay; law, which, however^ 
passed the Corps Lt^islatif with sonun dtfficultyi It aEserted 
the pimaplei of univensal compulsoiy nuhtary service) at least) 
m tuns of war. It preserved) however) thoisystem of drawing 
lots to determine tim anmual contingent to be mcorporated 
mto the; standing army , the term of service was fixed at five 
years, and it 1 was still permissible to send a substitute. But 
abter^died menwhot weaw not included in/the annual oontingenib 
formed a resemie forcA called the garde natiomda niohle, each 
department oiganiamg its own^ section* These gardes mobilea^ 
though they wexu'not efieclavely organized or exercised under the 
Empire, took part m Iketwar of 2870-^x. 

The Third RepMtO’^Hit Third Republic had at first a 
provisional goveimmont, umanimousiy acclaimed by the people 
of Bans It was accepted; by Ftance, exercised full powers, 
and sustained by no* means mgloriously a desperate struggle 
agambtthe cnemy>, a certain number of its decrets^-lois. ore still 
m force After 1 the oapitulaiion of i Pans, a National Assembly 
wasielecled to treat with Germany. It was elected m accordance 
with the electoral lawi of 1849, which had been revived with a 
few modifications, and it met at Brndeaux to the number of 
753 members on the 13th of February 1871. It was a sovereign 
assembly, smee France had no longer a constitution, and for 
this very reason it dauned from the outset constituent powers , 
the Repubbean party at die tune, however, contestied Uus daim, 
the majority in the assembly being frankly monarchist, though 
divided as to the choioe of a monarclh But for some tone the 
NatioxuiJj Assembly eiitiier could not or would not exercise this 
power, and up to 1875 a&irs remained m a provisional state, 
legalused and regnlat^ this time by the Assemldy This was an 
appdicatioii, though unconscious, of a form of government which 
M. Grfvy had proposed to the Constituent Assembly m i848i 
There was a single assembly, with one man elected by it as head 
of the executive power (ithe first to he elected was Mi Thieis, 
who received the title of poesident of the Republic m August 
1671); who iwiast responsible to* Ihei Assembly and governed with 
the help of ministers chosen by himself, who were also responsible 
to It Thiers fell om the; 24th ofi May 1875. His place was taken 
by Marshal Macmahon, on whom the Assembly later conferred, in 
November 1873, the position; of president of the Republic for 
seven years, when the refusal of the romte do Chambord to 
accept the tncolowr iq place (^ithe viiite flag of the Bourbons 
had made any attempt to restore the monarchy impossible. 
Henceforth the definitive adoption of the Republican form of 
government became mevitabls, and the opmton of the country 
began to turn in this direction, a$;waa shown by the elections 
ol deputies; whach took p3ace*to fill up the gaps occumng in thef 
Assembly. The* Assembly,, hojimver); shrank from the mevitabiA> 
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solution, ondi when a discussion was begun in Janusuy <875 on 
the projected comtitutiQiud lam pnpared by the wmmtssum 
des trtm^ the only propasals made > 1 ^ the latter were for a more 
complete orgamzation of the powers of one man, Maradml 
MacMahon. But on thb sotii of January 1875 was adopted, 
353 votes to 350. an amendment by M. Wallon which provided 
for election of an indefinite auccessioit of presidents of the 
DefiaitivB , this amounted to a definitive recognition 1 

of the Republic. In this qovmeaiiun st has often been 
memtd said that the Repubbc was esta^itlied by a majbney 
Mi ^ ** not, an accumto statement, for it was 

only the ease on thei first reading of the law 5 the 
majonty on the second and tluid readings increased until it 
became considerable. IZbene was a» strong movement in the 
direction of a reconcilifeition belwnea the parties ; and there had 
'been a rappfockmmU^ between the^lLepublicans add the Right 
Centre. At the end nf February taere passed and promulgated 
two ccmstitutional laws, that of tiie a^th of Ftbmaty 1875, on 
the organization of the pdbhc) powers, and that of die 04th of 
February 1875, on the organization of ^e senate. In the middle 
of the year ti^ were supplemented by a third, that of the x6th 
of July 1875, onithe teldtions between the public powersu 
Thus was, built up the actual constitution of France. It 
differs fundamentally, both ih fotm and contenm, from poevicus 
Tbt constitutionst As to its form, instep of a sin^e 
hrmneh methodical text divided into an umnterrupted senes of 
consiitu- articles, it consisted of throe distinct laws* As to 
matter, it 1$ obviously a work of an essentially practical 
nature, tho result of compromiae and reciprocal oonresaions. 

J t docs not lay down any theoretical pnnaples, and its provisions^ 
which were arrived at with difficulty, canine themselves etnctly 
to what is necessary to ensure the proper operation of the 
governmental machinery. The result is a compromise between 
Republican principles and the rules of constitutmnal and parlia^ 
mentary monarchy. On this account it has been accused, dxough 
unjustly, of being too monarducal. Its duration, by far the 
longest of any French constitution smee 1791, is a sign of its 
value and vitality. It is m fact a product of history, and not 
of imagination. Its composition is as follows. The legislative 
power was given to two elective chambers, having equal powers, 
the vote of both of which is necessary for legislation, and both 
h^,,vuig the right of mitiating and amending laws The constitu** 
tion assures them an ordinaxv session of five months, which 
opens by right on the second Tuesdav m January. One house, 
the Chamber of Deputies, is elected by direct universal suffrage 
and IS entirely renewed every four years ; the other, the Senate, 
consists of 300 members, divided by the law of the 27th of 
hobruary 1875 into two categories ; 75 of the senators were 
elected for life and irremovable, and the first of them were elected 
by the National Assembly, but afterwards it was the Senate 
Itself which held elections to fill up vacancies^ The 22 ^ remaimng 
senators were elected by the departments and by certain colonies, 
among which they were apportioned in proportion to the popula- 
tion ; they are elected for nme years, a third of the house l^tng 
renewed every three years The elcrtoral college in each depart^ 
ment which nominated them included the deputies, the members 
of the general council d the department and of* the councils 
of the arrondissei](Dents,aad one delegate elected byeachmumcipal 
council, whatever the importance of the commune. This was 
practic^ly a system of election m tiwo and„ partlV, three degrees, 
but with this distinguiShitig feature, that the electors d the 
second degree hadi not been diosen purel^t with a view to this 
election, but chiefly for the execciae of other functions. Tlie 
most important elements' ini thisi eibctoral coDego were the 
delegates from toemunicqid>(XMam:ils, andiby giving one delate 
to each, to Paris jiist/oa to tha smallest commune m France, the* 
National Assembly intonded to oounterbaloikce the power of 
numbers, which governed the electioRS for thb Gibber of 
Deputies, and, at the seimeitinie. torgive a preponderance to the* 
country districts The 75 irremovable senaubors were another 
precaution against the dangers froor* '\fiokiit waves of pnblit 
oi)mioii4 The texeentave povntnm tnteusted^to su presidanti, 


elected for seven years (as Marshal MacMahon had been m 1873), 
by the Chamber and uie Senate, combmed into a single body 
under toe name of National Assembly. He is always eligible 
for re-election, and is ^responsible except in case of high treason 
His powers are of the widest, including the mitiative in legLsla,tion 
jointly with the two chambers, the appointment to all civil and 
military offices, toe disposition, and, if he wish it, the leadership 
of toe armed forces, toe right of p^on, the right of negotiating 
treaiiies with foreign powers, and, in pnnciple, of ratifying them 
on hta own authority, the consent of the two chambers being 
required only in certain cases defined by the constitution. The 
nomination of eonsfiUers d*itat for ordfaiary service, whom the 
National AssotnHy had made elective, as m 1848, and elected 
its^f, was restored to the president of the Republic, together 
with the right of dismissing them But these powers he can 
only exercise through the medium of a mmistry, politically and 
jointly responsible to toe chambers, and forming a counefi, 
over which the president usually presides 
The French Republic is essentially a parbamentaty republic. 
The right of dissolving the Chamber of Deputies before the 
expiration of rts term of office bebngs to the president, but m 
or^r to do so ho must have, besides a ministry which will take 
the responsiblkty for It, the preliminary sanction of the Senate 
The Senate is at the same time a high court of justice, which cbto 
judge the president of the Republic and mmisters accused 
enmos committed by them in the exercise of their functions ; 
m these two cases the prosecution is instituted by the Chamber 
of DeputieSb The Senate can also be called upon to judge any 
person accused of an attempt upon the safety of the state, who 
IS then seized by a decree of the president of the Republic, 
drawn up m the council of ministers. Possible revision of the 
constitution is provided for very simply it has to be proposed 
as a law, and for its acceptance a resolution passed by each 
chamber separately, by an absolute majonty, is necessary 
The revision is then carried out by the Renate and the Chamber of 
Deputies to form a National Assembly There Imve been two 
revisions since 187^. The first time, m 1879, it was simply a 
question of transferring the seat of the government and of the 
chambers hack to Pans from Versailles, where it had been fixed 
by one of the constitutional laws. The second time, m 1884, 
more fundamental modifications were required. The most 
important point was to change the composition and election 
of the Senate. With a view to this, the new constitutional law 
of the 14th of August 1884 alxiiished the constitutional character 
of a certain number of articles of the law of the 24th of February 
1875, thus making it possible to modify them by an ordinary 
law. This took place m the same year ; the 75 senators for life 
wore suppressed for the future by a process of extinction, and 
toeir scats divided among the most populous departments 
Further, in the electoral college which elects the senators, there 
was allotted to the municipal councils a number of delegates 
proportionate to the number of members of the councils, which 
depends on the importance of the commune. The law of the 
X4th of August 1864 also modified the constitution in another 
important respect. The law of the 25th of February 1875 had 
admitted the ^swbility not only of a partial, but even of a total 
revision) which could affect and even change tlie form of the 
state. The law of the 14th of August 1884, however, declared 
that no proposition for a revision could be accepted which 
aimed at changmg the republican form of government The 
composition of the Chamber of Deputies was not fixed by the 
constitution, and consequently admitted more easily of variation. 
Siiae*i87i toe mode of election has oscillated between toe semttn 
de hstb for the departments and the scrutm ttmnfwiifnd for the 
arrondiSsements. The orgamc law of tho 30th of November 1875 
had established the latter system ; in 188^ the srruim de hste 
was^eetablished by law, but m 1889 the scruftn d^arrondtssfmmt 
was restored t and in this same year, on account of the ambitions 
of General Boulaa^er'and the suggestion which was made for a 
sort of plebwcitc In hm flavour, was passed the law on phiral 
candidatures* which forbids anvona to become a candidate for 
toe Chamber of Deputies m more tiuin one district at a timc^ 
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The system established by the constitution of 1875 has worked 
excellently m some of its departments ; for instance, the mode of 
Wprki^g electing the president of the Republic* Between 1875 
oitif and X906 there were seven elections, sometimes under 
cooaiiitt- tragic or very difficult conditions ; the election has 
always taken place without delay or obstruction, 
und the choice lias been of the beat Ihe high court of justice, 
which has twice l>ccn called into requisition, in 1889 and m 
1899-1900, lias acted as an efficient check, m spite of the diffr* 
cullies confronting suoh a tribunal when feeling runs high. 
Parliamentary government m the form set up by the constitution, 
besides the criticisms to which this system is open m all countries 
where it is established, even m England, met with special 
difficulties m France. In the first place, the useful but rather 
secondary r&le assigned to the president of the Republic has by 
no means satisfied all those who have occupied this high office. 
Two presidents liave resigned on the ground that their powers 
were insiiffinent. Another, even after re-election, had to 
withdraw m face of the op^sition of the two chamters, being 
no longer able to obtam a parliamentary ministry. It is difficult, 
however, to accept the theory of an eminent Amencan poktioii 
writer, Mr John W Burgess,^ that m order to attain to a position 
of stable equilibrium, the l^ench Republic o^ht to a^pt the 
presidential system of the United States. In loanee this sharp 
division between the two powers has never been observed except 
m those periods when the representative assemblies were power- 
less, under the First and Second Empires. It is true tlmt the 
apparent multiplicity of parties and their lack of discipline, 
t^ether with the French procedure of interpellaHons and the 
orders of the day by which they arc concluded, make the forma- 
tion of homogeneous and lasting cabmeta difficult ; but since 
the end of tlie 19th century there has been great progress m this 
respect Another difficulty arose in 1896 The Senate, appealing 
to the letter of the constitution and relying on its elective char- 
acter, claimed the right of forcing a ministry to resign by its vote, 
m the same wa . as the Chamber of Deputies The Senate was 
victorious in the struggle, and forced the ministry presided over 
by M. L<Soii Bourgeois to resign , but the precedent is not 
decisive, for in order to gam its ends the Senate had recourse to 
the means of refusing to sanction the taxes, declining to consider 
the proposals for the supplies necessary for the Madagascar 
expedition so lung as the ministry which it was attacking was 
in exi'itonce Tlie weakest point m the French parliamentary 
oiganisin is perhaps the right of dissolution. It is difficult of 
apiduation, for the reason that the president must obtam the 
preliminary consent of the Senate before exercising it ; more- 
o\ci, this valuable right has been discredited by its abuse by 
Marshal MacMahon m the campaign of the 16th of May 1877, 
on which occasion he exercised his right of dissolution against 
a chamber, the moderate but decidedly republican majority m 
which was re-elected by the country 

The legislature reforms carried out umier the Third Republic 
are very numerous. As to public law, it is only possible to 
R^foran nienlion here those of a re^ly organic character, 
uuti 9 rth(f chief among which are those which safe^ard and 
Jje/m regulate the exercise of the liberties of the mdividual. 
R^biic modified m 1901, 

established the right of holding meetings. Public meetings, 
whether for ordinary or electoral purposes, may be held without 
prchmmaiy authorization ; the law of 1881 prescribed a declara- 
tion made b> a certain number of citizens enjoying full civil 
and political rights, which is now remitted The only really 
restrictive provision is that which does not allow them to be 
held m the public highway, but onl> m an enclosed space. But 
this is made necessary by the customs of France The law of the 
sxst of July i88x on the press is one of the most liberal in the 
world. By it all offences committed by any kind of publication 
arc submitted to a jury ; the punishment for the mere expression 
of obnoxious opinions is abolished, the only punislunent being 
for slander, hbol, defamation, inciting to crime, and m oertam 

^ P6tiHcal Settnee and Comparative ConsHiuHonat Law (Boston, 
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casee the publication of false news. The law of the tst of Juh 
190Z established m Fnuice the ng^t of foming associations 
It recognizes the legality of all associations strictly so called 
the objects of which are not contrary to law or to public orde 
or morality. On condition of a simple declaration to the admmi 
strative authority, it grants them a civil status in a wide sens 
of the term. Religious congregations, on the contrary, whici 
are not authorized by a law, are foiiindden by this law. 

This was not a new pnncii^, but the traditional rule 
m France both before and after the Revolution, eangwoga 
except that under certain governments authorization 
by decree had sufficed. As a matter of fact the unauthorized' 
congregations had been tolmted for a long time, although 
various occasions, and especially m x88i, their partial dissolutio 
had been proclaimed hy decrees The law of 1901 dissolve! 
them all, and made it an ofifenoe to belong to such a congregation 
The members of unauthorized congregations, and later, m 1904 
even those of the authorized congregations, were disqualifieii 
from teaching m any kind of establishment The hl^rty o<t 
primary education was confirmed and reorganized by the lav 
of the 30th of October z886, which simply deprived the c 1 erg\ 
of the privileges granted them by the law of 1850, though th( 
latter remains m force with regard to the liberty of secondarv 
education. A law passed by the National Assembly (July 12 
1875) established the liberty of higher education. It even went 
beyond this, for it granted to students in private ^ 

faetdtes who aspired to state degrees the nght of being 
examined before a board composed partly of private and parth 
of state professors. The law of the i8th of March x88o abolished 
this privilege Another law, that of the 22nd of March 1882 
made primary education obligatory, though allowing parents tr* 
send their children either to pnvate schools or to those of the 
state; the law of the 16th of June 1881 established seciiloi 
(latque) education in the case of the latter The Third Republic 
also organized secondary education for girls m Iveses or special 
colleges {colUges de fille) Finally, a law of the loth of July 
1896 dealing with higher education and the faculties of the state 
reorgamzed the umversities, which form distinct bodies, enjoymr 
a fairly wide autonomy A law of the xqth of December 190;; 
abrogating that of the 18th Germinal m the year X , whicl* 
hod sanctioned the Concordat, proclaimed the separa- sepnra» 
lion of the church from the state It is based on the tioa ot 
pnncuple of the secular state {itat laique) which recog- cftuivii 
nizes no form of reli\?ion, though respecting the right 
of every citizen to worship according to his beliefs, and it aimec^ 
at organizing associations of citizens, the object of which was t< 
collect the funds and acquire the property necessary for tin 
maintenance of worship, under the form of a^soctaltons cuUudlr 
differing in certain respects from the associations sanctionci^ 
by the law of the ist of July 1901, but having a wider scope. ( ' 
also handed over to these regularly formed associations the pr< 
perty of the ecclesiastical establishments formerly m existence 
while taking precautions to ensure their proper applicatum 
and allowed the associations the free use of the churches ar. I 
places of worship belonging to the state, the departments or tin 
communes. If no association cultueUe was founded in a pans) 
tile property of the former fabrtque should devolve to the coi i 
mune. But this law was condemned by the papacy, as contra • 
to the church hierarchy : and almost nowhere were assoctatton 
cultueUes formed, except by Protestants and Jews, who compli> • 
with the law. After many mcidents, but no church having be ( 
closed, a new law of the 2nd of January 1907 was enacted 
It permits the public exercise of any cult, by means of ordinot ^ 
associations regulated by tiie law of the ist of July 1901, and ev< 
of public meetings summoned by individuals. Failing all assoc 
tions, either ctdiueUes or others, churches, with their omamei t 
and furniture, are left io the dis^iosition of the faithful ar. 
mmisters, for the purpose of exercising the cult , and, on certfi 1 
conditions, the long use of them can be granted as a free gift i 
ministers of the cult 

Among the organic laws concerning administrative affa< ^ 
there are two of pnmary limportance ; that of the xoth 
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* AnkMt ,x8^x, on the ami«^ gMumi* oenridfiih^ iherme^ 
t»# powers an4 nUteiiiMience of fteoo l^o^i 

wHch have be^me unpottant deliberative aesethbltee^ 
SSium their serious being held in public. The law of 1S7X 
^ created a new administrative oigan f6r the depi|rt- 
ments, the commis^um diparfmentaU, elected by the council- 
senenu of the depai^tment from amoug its own members and 
associated with the administration of the prefect, llie other law 
is the municipal law of the 5th of April 1884^ which effected a 
fridespread d^ntralieation ; 1^ mams and theit adjoints are 
elected 1^ the municipal council. 

The war of 1870-71 necessarily led tp a modification of Ihe 
mUitary organization The law of the asth of Tuly 187^ esta^ 
Wmiwmi- the principle of compulsoi^ service for allj first in 
MtSm the standing army^ the period of service m which waS 
*«f fhced at five years, then in the reserve, and finally in 
the territorial army Butthe application of thisprinaple 
was by no means absolute, only holding good m time Of war. 
Bach annual class was divided mto two parts, by meant of draw- 
ing lots, and in time of peace one of these parts had only a year of 
service with the active army. Tbe previous exemptions, based 
either on the position of supporter of the family (as m the case of 
the son of a widow or aged father, &€.) or on equivalent services 
rendered to the state (as in the case of young ecclesiastics or 
members of the teaching profession), were preserved, but only 
held good for service in the active army m times of peace. 
Fimdly, the system of conditional engagement for a year allowed 
young men, for the purposes of study or apprenticeship to their 
profession, only to serve a year with the active army m tune of 
peace. By this means it was sought to combine the advantages of 
an army of veterans with those of a numerous and truly national 
army. But ihe conditional volunteering (vdl&n^artat condttiannel) 
for a year was open to too great a number of people, and so 
brought the system into discredit. As those who profited by 
It had to be dothed and maintamed at their own expense, and 
the sum which they had t6 furnish for this purpose was generally 
fixed at X500 francs, it came to be considered the privilege of 
those who could pay this sum. A new law of the X5th of July 1889 
lessened the difference between the two terms which it attempted 
to reconcile. It reduced the term of service in the active army 
to three years, and the exemptions, which were still preserved, 
merely reduced the period to a year in times of peace. The same 
reduction was also granted to those who were really pursuing 
important scientific, technical or professional studies ; the system 
was so strict on this point that the number of riiose who profited 
by those exemptions did not amount to 3000 in a year. This was 
a oomproimse between two opposing principles ; the democratic 
pnndple of equality, being stronger, was bound to tnumjph. 
The law of the sxst of March 1905 reduced the term of service 
in the active army to two years, but made it equal for all, admit- 
ting of no exemption, but only certain facilities as to the age at 
which it had to be accomplished. 

In X883 the judicial personnel was reorganized and reduced 
in number. With the exception of a few modifications the mam 
lines of judicial organization remained the same. 
Mri0#i ^ conseil d’etat was also reoiganized. The 

tmxmsiaa. whole fabric of administrative jurisdiction was carefully 
organized, and almost entirely separated from the 
active administration. 

Ihe system of taxation has remained essentially unaltered ; 
we xnay notice, however, the laws of 1897, 1898 andf X900, which 
abolished or lessened the duties on so called kjf%%0n%c drmks 
(wine, beer, cider), and the financial law of 1901, whim rearranged 
and increased the tansfer fees, and established a system pf 
live taxation in tte case of succession dues, 
labo^ laws, which generally partook of the nature 
both of public and of private law, are a si^ of our times, Uhder 
^ Third ilepublic they have been numerous, the 
notable being; toe law of^tiie axst of Mardb 
1884 on profestional indicates, which introduced 
the liberty of Association in matters of this Idffd 
More it became pan of the coffmioii la# (see Trade tTNicntsI) ; 


the law of tiie^ 91^ of April 1898 on the liability for aeddenta 
Incurred rduriik Wk, and those which have completed it ; 
^t of the 33 nd of Pecember 1893 on conciliation and arbitration 
in the case Of collective disputes between employers and workmen; 
that of the 39th of Ju^ X893 on the hygiene and safeguarding 
of workers in Industrial establishments, and the laws whim 
regulate the work of children and women m factories ; finally, 
that of the 15th of July 1893 on free medical attendance (see 
Labour Lsoislatiom). 

As to crimitiU law, there have been more than fifty enactments, 
mostly involving important modifications, due to more scientific 
ideas of punishment, so that we may say that it has - . , - 
been almost entirely recast since the establishment 
of the Third Republic. The separate system applied in 
cases pf preventive detention and imprisonment for short 
periods , liberation before the expiry of the term of sentence, 
subject to the condition that no fresh offence shall be committed 
within a given time ^ ^ansportation to the colonies of habitual 
offenders; the remission of the penalty in the case of first 
offenders, and the lapsing of the pnalty when a certain time 
has gone by without a msh condemnation ; greater facilities 
for the rehabilitation of condemned persons, which now became 
simply a matter for the courts, and occurred as a matter of 
course at thp end of a certain time ; such were the chief results 
of this legislation. Finally, the law of the 8th of December X897 
completely altered the form of the preliminary examination 
before the juge d*tnstruetton, which had been the weakest point 
in the FVen<m criminal procedure, though it was still held m 
private , the new law nme this exammation really a hearing 
of both sides, and made the appearance of counsel for the defence 
practically compulsory. 

As to private law, both dvil and commercial, we could 
enumerate between 1871 and 1906 more than a hundred laws 
which have modified it, sometimes profoundly, and have for 
the most part done very useful work without attracting much 
attention. They are generally exammed and drawn up by 
commissions of competent men, and pass both chambers almost 
without discussion. There have, however, been a few which 
aroused public interest and even deep feeling. Firstly, there 
was the law of the 37th of July X884, and those which completed 
It ; this law re-established ^vorce, which had been abolished 
since 18x6. but only permitted it for certain definite causes 
determined by law. On the other hand, the law of the 6th of 
February X893 increased the liberty and independence of R 
woman who was simply judicially separated, m order to 
encourage Sep^tion, as opposed to divorce, when the conditions 
allowed it The law of the 35th of March 1896 on the succession 
of illegitimate children, who were recognized by the parents, 
treated them not in the same way as legitimate children, but 
gave them the title of heirs in the succession of their father and 
mother, together with much greater rights than they had 
possessed under the Cod^ Ctvtl The law of the 24th of July 1899, 
on the protection of children who are ill-treated or morally 
neglected, also modified some of the provisions of the law 
as apphed to the family, with a view to greater justice and 
humanity Finallv, on the occasion of the centenary of the 
Code Ciotl (see Code NarolRon),^ a commission, composed 
of members of the chambers, magistrates, professors of law, 
lawyers, political writers, and even novelists and dramatic 
authors, was given the task of revising the whole structure of 
the code 

See gcncxally Adh6inar Esmcin, Cours Mmentaire d*h%stotfe du 
dfdii frangais (6th ed » 1906) ; T. Bnssand, touts d'htstotre gStUrale 
du droit franeais pubiw et privl (1904) , Ernest Glasson, Htsioire du 
draft et des tneMutsom en France (X887-X904) ; PBul VioUot, Htstodra 
dee insttSUhons pt 4 %ttques et adtmnutrahves de la France (3rd ed.^ 
IOC’S) • Fuste^ do Coulanges, HtsUnre des %nst%tiU%ons poitHquee de 
l*ancienne France ; Jacques Flach, Les Ongines de Vanctenne France 
(x875-x 889> , Adiflle Luchaire, Histoite des insHMtons mmarckiaues 
de U Frame eons he ptemtefe CapMiens (2nd ed , 1900) ; Hippqlyte 
Tame, Lee Qrtgmes dela France contemporaim (1878-1894) ; AdniMw 
S^smeuL Elin^nts da drmt eonsMuUonnel francats H compari (4th ea.» 
1996) . I^n Dugmt et Henry Monnier, Les Consitfuttons et lee pnnei^ 
pales itns poliHqSei de ki France depms (J P E) 
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FRANCESCHJTTSRf^CESCHINI 


FRANOBSCHI, JBAIT BAPTIST^ Fifnch 

geperij^ Mras 1x)m at Bcutia on the m of D^ember X 766 and 
ehtfrtd the French service in 1793. ^ patt inllhi opera- 
tions m Corsica in the foHowing year, and received ^a w 6 un 4 at 
the siege of San Fiorehzo. ‘After this he left the , bland and vras 
appointed a field officer in the Freiidh Arniy of Itai^^ with which 
he served from 1795 to 1799. served as ajjeneral officer in 
the campai^ of Marengo^ in the Naples campaign of 1805-1806^ 
and m the Peninsular Wat from 1807 to tBM. ^Ie was created 
a baron by Napoleon. He commanded a Neapolitan brigade 
ih the Russian War ot iSis, and after the retreat from Moscow 
took refuse, with the remnant of his command^ in Danzig, 
where in the course of the siege of 18x3 he died on the Z9th of 
March 

Two other generals of brigade in Napoleon's wars bore the 
name of Franceschi, and the three have bften been mistaken for 
each other. The first was bom at Lyons, Baptiste Marie 
Franceschi - Delonne (1767-1810), who served throughout 
the Revolutionary campaign on the Rhine^ took part m the 
campaign of Zfinch m 1799, and distinguished himself very 
greatly by his escape from, and subse(|uent return to, Genoa, 
when m 1800 Massena was closely besieged in that city. He 
became a cavalry colonel in 1803, was promoted general of 
bmade on the field of Austerlitz, and served in southern Italy 
and in Spam on the staff of King Joseph Bonfiparte. During 
the Peninsular War he won great distinction as a cavalry general^ 
bs)A in i 8 jo Napoleon made him a baron. At this time he was a 
prisoner m the hands of the Spamards, into whose hands he had 
fallen while bearing nnportant despatches during the campagn 
df Talavera He was harshly treated by his enters, and dwd 
at Carthogena on the 23rd of October iSio. The second was 
Francois Francbschi-Losio (1770-1810), bom at Milan, who 
entered the French Revolutionary army m 1795. He served 
through the Italian campaign of 1796^7, and subsequently, 
like Franccschi-Delonne, with Mass6na at Zurich and at Genoa, 
and at the headquarters of King Joseph m Italy and Spain. 
He was killed in a duel by the Neapohtap colonel Filangieri 
in 1810 

FRANCESCHI, PIERO (or Pietro) BE' ( c . 1416 - 1492 ), 
Italian painter of the Umbrian school, this master is generdly 
named Piero della Francesca (Peter, son of prances), ifie tradition 
being that his father, a woollen-draper named Benedetto, had 
died before his birth. This is not correct, for fhe mother’s 
name was Romana, and the father contmqod hvmg during 
many years of Piero’s career. The paipter is also named Piero 
Borghese, from his birthplace, Borgo San Scpolcro, m Umbria, 
the true family name was, as above stated, Francesdu, and 
^e family still exists under the name of Martim-Franccscm. 

Biero first received a scientific education, and became an 
adept m mathematics and geometry This early bent of mind 
ana cour!»e of study mfluenced to a large extent his development 
as a painter. He had more scienoe than either Paolo Uccello 
or l 4 antegna, both of them his contemppraries, the former 
older and the latter younger. Skilful m linear perspective, 
be fixed rectangular planes in perfect order and measured them, 
and thus got his figures in true proportional height. He preceded 
and excelled Domcmeo Ghirlondajo in projecting shadows, 
and rendered with considerable truth atmosphere^ the harmony 
of colours, and the relief of objects. He was naturally therefore 
excellent in architectural minting, and, ip point of techmque, 
he advanced the practice of oil-colouring m Italy 

The earliest trace that we find of Piero as a painter is m 1439, 
when he was an apprentice of Domenico Venjiiaanq:^ apd assisted 
him m painting the chapel of Egidin, jn S. Maria Novella of 
Florance Towards 1450 he ts said to have been wsth the same 
artist m Loreto ; nothing of his, however, Can mow be identified 
in that locality In 1451 he was by Wmsetf^ paihting in Rimini, 
where a fresco still remains. Pnor to tms he had executed 
some extensive frescoes m the Vatican ; but these were destroyed 
Whiil Raphael undertook on the same walls the “ Liberation 
of St Peter ” and other paintings His mbst extensive extant 
senes of frescoes is in the choir of S. PVanjpesco in Arezzo,— the 


•'Histonr of^the Pross,” bcjppning with l^endary subjects qf* 
Qie d6pth burisl of Awn, and ^ing on to thp efitty of 
HetAclius into Jerusalem after die overthrow ci^ Chonsms* 
II1JS series is, relation to its p6ri^,' remaifk^blej for effe^ 
movement, ana masteiy of the nude, the subject of the ^ VBten 
of Constantme ” is particularly v^orous in chiaroscuro ; and a 
preparatory design of the same conl|x)sitionwas so highly ^ective 
that it used to be ascribed to Giorgione^ and might even (accord** 
mg to one author!*^) have passed for the handiwork of Correggio 
or of Rembrandt. A noted fresco in Boigo San Sepolcro, the 
"Resurrection,” may be later than this senes j it is prea^erved 
in the Palazzo de’ Conserv^ori. An important painting of the 
" Flagellation of Christ,” in the cathedral of Urbmo, w later 
still, probably towards 1470 Piero appears to have been much 
in his native town of Borgo San Sepokro from about 1445. and 
more especially after 1454, when he finished the senes in Arezso. 
He grew rich there, and there he died, and in October 1492 was 
buned. 

Two Btatements made by Vasari regatdmg '' Piero della Francesca** 
are open to much controversy He says that Piero became blmd 
at the age of sixty, Which cannot be true, as he continued pamt- 
mg some years ’latw , but scepticism need perhaps hardly go to the 
extent of mfernng that he was never blmd at all Vasati also says 
that Fsa Luoa fWioh, a disciple of Piero m scientific matters, 
defrauded his memory by appropriatmg his researches without 
acknowledgment This is hard upon the friar, who constantly 
shows a great reverence for his master m the sciences One of 
Paoioli s boohs was published in 1509, dind speaks of Piero as still 
hving. Hence st has been proppun^l that Pwro lived to the 
patnarohal ago of nmctytfoui or upwards , but, as it is now stated 
thatko was buried in 1402, wo must infer that there is some mistake 
ih relation to Pacioh's remark — ^perhaps the date of wntmg was 
Several yeare eafher than that of pnmKiation Pievo was known 
to have left a manuscript of his own on petrspeettve ; this remamed 
undiscovered fora long time, but cvcntucOly was found by £ Haraen 
in the Ambrosian library 01 Milan, ascribed to some suppo^^ititious 
** Pietro, Pitton? di Bruges “ The treatise shows a knowledge of 
perspective as dependont on the point of distance 

In the National Gallery, London, are three pamlings attributed 
to Piero de' Franceschi Another work, a profile of Isotta da Rimmi, 
may safely be rejected The ** Baptism of Christ," which used to be 
the ahar-piece of the Pnory of the Baptist m Borgo San Sepolcro, 
it an important example ; and still more so the " Nativity," with the 
Virgm kneeling, and five angds smging ito musical mstraiuents^ 
Thui IS a very interesting and characteristic specimen,, and has 
indeed been praised somewhat beyond its doservmgs on aesthetic 
grounds 

Piero's earlier style was energetic but unrefined, and to the last 
he lacked selectncss of form and feature The types of lus visages 
are peculiar, and the costumes (as especially in uic Areszo isoneb) 
singular He used to work assiduously from clay models swathed 
m real drapery Luca Signorelli was Ids pupil, and probably to 
some extent Perugmo , and his ovm uifiucnoe, furthe^ped by that of 
SignorcUi, was potent over all Italy Bdongmg as he does to the 
Umbrian school, he united with that style somethuig of the Steaese 
and more of the Florentmc mode 

Besides Vasari and Crowe & Cavalcaselle, the woik by W, G« 
Waters, Ptero Mia FraHeesca (1899) Should be consulted 

(W.M R.) 

FRANGESCHINI, BALDASSARE (1611-1689), Italian painter 
of the Tuscan school, named, from Volterra the place of his 
birth, 11 Volteirano, or {%o distinguish him from Ricciatelli) 
XI Yolterrano Giuniote, was the sop of a Sculptor m Alabaster^ 
At a very early age he learned from Cosimo Daddi some of 
elements of art, and he started as ait assistant to his 'Mher. 
This employment being evidently below the level of his talents, 
the marquises Inghiranu placed him, at the age pf sixteen, ufidef 
the Florentine painter Matteo Rosselli. In uie ensuing year he 
had advanced sufficiently to execute m Volterta some frescoes, 
Wilful in foreAortenii^ followed by oAet frescoes fpr the 
Medici family in the VsSle della Petrai^. in 1652 the marchese 
Filippo Niccolmi, being mmded to employ Franceschini upon the 
frescoes for the cupola and back-wall of his Oh^l m S. Croce, 
Fterence, despatched Jhim to various parts o( Italy to pertect 
his style. The painter, in a which lajited some moifths, 
took more especially to the (jjualities distmetive pf the sKimis 
of Parmg and l^ologna, and in a measure to those of Ptetzo 
da Cortona, whose acquaintance he made in Rome. He then 
undertook the paintinga commissioned by HiccoliniA wbid)* 
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OGMtijbute hit voottMttd pat&inii^ ^pingrgfx^d, 

and the iiitth(Mi mltiev^ IhaiiMd^ 

in oil painting. His wcndks ih the Jtitieir imode "^ofc wt 
ufifin(}Qently left unikKished; aUthough *nuxneroti8 i^ctixti^ns 
remain^ the cabinet pictuvet bein^ marked by mudi sprighltoess 
6 i invention. Among his best oS paintingt of large tsoale is the 

St John the Evangelist ” in the church of Cbiasa at Voltersa. 
One of his latest works was the freeoo ofi the *cupola of the AnnoiiH 
ziata> Florence, which occupied hsm >fibr two yean towanb 
2683, a production of much labosor and energy. fBraneeschini 
died of apoplexy at Volterra on the dith of January i]6%. He is 
reckoned among those winters of the dediw of art toiwhom the 
general name of ** machinist ** is apphed. 

He 18 not to be confounded With another FraneesOhim of the 
same class, and of rather later date, also of no small emmciloa 
*m his time^the Cavahere Ifaroaintonio Fnuicescliim (1648^ 
2729), who wasia Bolognese, 

raAHCflE^C 01 frdl» a provmoe of FVanoe Irom 2674 to the 
Revolution. It was bounded on the E. by Svitaerland^ on the 
S. by Bresse and Bugcy, on the N. by Lmame^ and on the W, 
by the dnchy of Burgundy end by Bassigny, embraomg to the E. 
of the Jura the vaBBy of the Sadne and most of that of the 
Doubs. Under 1 the Romans it oocresponded to Afaaioia Set^ua^ 
n^nm, and after having formed part of the kingdom of BuTgundy 
was m the early part of the middle ages split up mto the four 
countshipB of Fortois^ Varais, Amons asnd Esouens, In the 
loth century these four countslups were umted to form a whole;, 
wUch came to be called Ihe oountship of Burgundy, and belonged 
at that time to the family of the cfinints of Mhoon. 

The limits of the oountship were definitely settled under 
Otto William, son of Albert ot Adalbert, king id Italy ((tioa7), 
who on the death of his fatherHn* 4 aw, Henry (looa), tned to 
sewcthedudiy of Bmgundy, but without tuecees. Thecountship, 
which formed a hef dependent nu the kingdom of Burgundy, 
passed to Renoud L, the second son d£ Otto Willianu When 
the kmgdom of Buigundy was joined to the Qermanio empire, 
he refused to pay homage to the emperor Henry HI., whose 
suzerainty over hun never existed except m theory William 

I. , sumamed the Great or Headstrong ^ko5C)^xe87), stili farther 
added to the power of his house by snarrymg Etiennette, heifess 
of the count of Vienne, and by acquiring from his oousui Guy, 
when the latter became a monk at Quny,thecountship of M&con. 
One of hu» sons, Guy, became pcjpe, under the name of QUixtus 

II , His grandson, Renaud III. (1097^2x48), in his turn refused 
to pay homage to the emperor Lothair, who retaliated by 0011^ 
fiscating his domimont and giving them to Conrad of Zahringen, 
Renaud, however, rsucceeded m snaintainisig until his death his 
possession of Ihe countships df Buigundv, Vaeane and M&con 
He left as sole heiress a ^ughter, Beatrix, whom his brother 
William III. impnsoned, in order to maike an atteiy^it on her 
inheritance ; she was set'free, however, by the emperor Fredenck 
Barbamssa, who married her in ns^ 

On the death of Beatrix (1185) the countfhip of Buigunc^ 
passed to Otto I ((ii9d<*i2oo^, the youngest but one of her sons, 
who had to dispute its possession with Stephen, count of Auxonne, 
the grandson of WiUuun HI. Bcatruc, the daugjhiter and heiress 
of Otto 1 . (XZOOHCJ31), mantled Otto, iduks of Meran (tia34), 
under whose goveimnent the imhahvtants of Besan^on, which 
been smee the time »of Frederick Barbarossa on imperial 
city, formed themselves dohmtely «mto a wmmme, Alix, 
daughter of Beatrix and ^Oft Otto of iMemn, and heiress to 
countship of Butgundy, mftrvied Hugh of Chakn, son of John 
the Ancient or tte Wise (d. 12248), Jand^a descendarKt of WiUiam 
HI. and consoquontly of WiHiam* the Headstrong, thus bringing 
the countship back into the family of its former lords Hu 
son Otto IV. (ia7i9Hi303) engaged in war against the bishcp 
of Basel, and the German king Rudolph L, wto supported the 
la^r, entered iFrahcbe *^0x1116 and bosiqied Besen^on, but 
without suooesi j(x 289). Otto, on faifilmanit of the treaties of 
Ervefiiies and Vineses j(s29t^t295) gave Jeanne, his daiwhter 
by Mahault of ArtOb, in marriage to Philip, count of Ppmrs, 
MS of Philip the Fkih Hie itook over the admmistrat&on 


of theiconnttdifp in spite of etroBg baposhkmffrota the nobles 
of the eohntry^ Intt their leader, jetm of Chaloo^Ariay, wM 
comiKBed to makeihie submission. Another of Otto’srilaughteis 
married Gharles IV., the Haadsoine, and both princesses, 
together witii theur aister-m'^aw Margaret of Burgundy, were 
eoncensed^m the celebrated trial of the Tour de Node Teanne, 
however, continued to gorsem her countship when Pbmp hmr 
huebaasd beoame king of France (Philip V., “the Long'*). 
Jeanne, their daughter and hoirees, xoarried Odo IV , duke of 
Brngundy ^ Mter Maxgaret became the 

wife of Louts U., count of Flanders. The countship rettiened 
to Mampbret at dm/death of Odo IV., who was succeeded m his 
duchy by his grandson Philip of Rouvre. 

The rnamage of Philip the Bdd with Margaret, daughter of 
Louis of M&le, osxised Franche^jCosotf to f>S08 to the princes of 
the ducal house of Burgundy, who kept it up till the death Of 
Charles the Bold (1477). On his death Ixiuis XI. laid ckim to the 
government of the countship os well as of the duchy, as tnistee 
for the property of the princess Mary, who was closely related 
to him and destmed to marry the dauphin (later Obarles Vin.)^ 
French gamsons occupied rise pnncqml towns, and riie lord of 
Craon was appomted governor of the country. In consequence 
of his seventy there was a general rising, and at the same tune 
Mary married Maximilian, archduke of Austria, to whom her 
father had formerly betrothed her (Aug. 1477). Ihe French wm 
expelled from the fortified towns and Craon beaten by the people 
of Ddle. Charles of Amboise, who took his place, reconquered 
the provmce, and even Besan^on submitted to the authority 
of the king of France, who promised to respect iits privileges. 

On the death of Louis XI. (1483), the estates of FranOhe^Gotntd 
recognized as sovereign his son (Carles, who was betrothed to 
the little Margaret of Burgundy, daughter of Maximilian and 
Maiy (d. 1482), but when Gharles VIII. refused Margaret’s 
band m order to marry Anne of Brittany there was a fresh nsing, 
and the French were again driven out The treaty of Senw 
(25rd May >483) put an end to the struggle * Charles abandoned 
adl hiB pretensions, and Maximilian was thus left in possession 
of Franche^mt^, the sovereignty of which he handed on to 
his son Miilipy and ultimately to the crown of Spam He had, 
however, constituted his daughter Maioaret sovereign-governess 
of FVanchevComtd for life, ai^ under & admmistration of this 
princess (who died in 2530), as under the rule of Charles V., the 
country enjoyed comparative mdependenoe, paying a 
gtatutV^ of 200,000 livres every three years, and tong actually 
governed by the parliament of D 61 e, and by governors chosen 
from the nobility of the country It was Franche<^omt£ which 
furnished Philip II of Spam with one of his best counsellors. 
Cardinal Perrenot de Granvdla. 

In thetxdth century the ootmtry was disturbed by thepreachmi^ 
of Protestant doctmies, whxii gamed adherents espcouuly in the 
district of Moxitbf liard, and later by the wars between Francs 
and Spam. In 2595 the armies of Henry IV levied contnbutiono 
on Besan^on and other ^towns ; but the people of Franche<^Comtd 
succeeded in obtaining specid teims of neutrality in order to 
shelter themselves from injury from either of the parties in the 
war, and enjoyed a period of calm under the government of the 
mfanta Isatola Clara Eugi^nie and the archduke Albert (1599- 
ifiex). But the country suffered greatly from the ravages of the 
Thirty Years’ War, from the presence of the army of tlw Condds, 
which besieged Dole, from riie devastation of the troops of GaDas, 
and later of those of Bernard Of SaxC'^Weimar.^ The J^ace of 
Westphalia (1648) confirmed Spam m the possession of Jmndio* 
ComtA In 2668 the French agam entered it, and theioonqnest, 
of which ithe foundations had beqn bed by the mtrigues the 
aobot of Watteville and the French party constituted by him, 
was easily aocomidished by Condd and Luxemburg, Louis XiV» 
directing the army m FranctoComtd for some time in pes8Dir4 
None the less, the country iv7as restored to Spain at the peace 
of Aix*la<-C 3 iapelie (x668), but m 1674 Louis headed another 
expedition there. Besan^n capitulate aft«: a siege of t#en^ 
seven days, and Ddle and Salins also fell mto the hands of tm 
invaders. 



FRANCHI&E^FRAHCIA 


In X67S the trealv of NijmiKwen gave Fmnche-Comli to 
FVonoe (the pinciji^ality of Montb6liard vemaming m the poises*- 
Sion of the house of Wurttembeiig^ which had acquired it by 
marriago), and it was m celebration of this conquest that the 
Arc de Triomphe of the Fortes Saint Denis and Saint-Martm 
at Pans was erected. Franche*-Comt^ became a military govern- 
ment (gouvememeni). The estates ceased to meet, and the old 

don gratmt ” was xwlaoed by a tax which became mcreasingly 
heavy. Louis made Be8an9on, which Vauban fortified, into &e 
capital of the province, and transferred to it the parliament 
and the university, ^e seat of which had hitherto been D 61 e. 
For purposes of administration, tl^e county was divided among 
the four great haiUtages of Btsaxxgon, Dole, Amont fchief town 
Vesoul) and Aval (chief town Salins). At the Revolution were 
formed from it the departments of Jura, Doubs and Haute-* 
Sa6ne. 

See Dunod, Jhstoire des Seamnots ; Htst du conUS ds Bourgogns 
(Dsjon, rr35-'i74o), !E Clurc,£ssa» sur rhuiotre do la Franche^Comti 
(sad cd , Bosangon, 1870) (R Fo ) 

FRANCHISE (from 0 . Fr. franchise, freedom, franc, free), 
in English law, a royal privilege or branch of the crown’s pre- 
rogative subsisting in the hands of a subject. A franchise is an 
incorporeal hereditament, and arises either from royal grants or 
from prescription which presupposes a grant. Such franchises are 
bodies corporate, the right to hold a fair, market, feny, free 
fishery, &c. The term is also applied to the right of voting at 
elections and the qualifications upon which that right is b^ed 
(see RsGiSTitATioN ; Representation , Vote). In the United 
States the term is especially applied to the right or powers 
of partial appropriation of public property by exclusive use, 
or to a privilege of a public nature conferred on a corporation 
created for the purpose. 

FRANOIA (f. x4So-ti5i7)^ a Bolognese painter, whose real 
name was Francesco Raitolmi, his father beu^ Marco di Giacomo 
Raibolmi, a carpenter, descended from an old and creditable 
family, was bom at Bologna about 1450. He was apprenticed 
to a goldsmith currently named Francia, and from him probably 
he got the nickname whereby he 1$ generally known , he more- 
over studied design under Marco 2 ^ppo. The youth was thus 
originally a goldsmith, and also an engraver of dies and niellos, 
and in these arts he bec'ame extremely eminent. Ho was particu- 
lariy famed for his dies for medals ; he rose to bo mint-master 
at Bologna, and retained that office till the end of hib life. A 
famous medal of Fope Julius XI. as liberator of Bologna is 
ascribed to his hand, but not with certainty. As a type-founder 
he made for Aldus Manutius the first italic type. 

At a mature age— having first, it appears, become acquainted 
with Mantegna — he turned his attention to pamting. His> 
earliest known picture is dated 1494 (not 1490, as ordinarily 
stated). It shows so much mastery that one is compelled to 
believe that Raibohm must before have practised painting 
for some few years This work is now m the Bologna gallery, — 
the Viigm enthroned, with Augustine and five other saints ” 
it IS an oil picture, and was originally painted for the church 
of S. Maria della Misencordta, at the desire of the Bentivoglio 
family, the rulers of Bologna. The same patrons employed him 
upon frescoes m their own palace ; one of Judith and Holo- 
phemes ” » especially hoted, its style recalling that of Mantegna 
Francia probably studied likewise the works of Fcnigmo ; and 
he became a friend and ardent admirer of Raphael, to whom he 
addressed an enthusiastic sonnet. Raphael cordially responded to 
the Bolognese master’s admiration, and said, in a letter dated m 
jgoS, that few painters or none had produced Madonnas more 
beautiful, more devout, or better portrayed than those of Francia. 

^ If we may trust Vasan— but it is difficult to suppose that he 
was entirely correct— the exceeding value which Francia set on 
Raphael’s art brought him to his grave. Raphael had consigned 
to Francia his fmous picture of “ St Cecilia,” destined for the 
church of S. Giovanni in Monte, Bologna; and Francia> on 
mapecting it, took so much to heart his own inferiority, at the 
advanced age of about sixty^six, to the youthful Umbrian, that 
he sickened and shortly expired on the 6th of January 1517. 


A contempormy rixsord, after atbesting his peMmihenoe as a 
goldsmith, jeweller and painter^ states imt he was ** most band- 
some m fishon and highly eloauent.” 

Distanced tiiough he may have been 1 :^ Raphael, Francia 
is rightly regarded as the greatest painter of the earlier Bolognese 
8ch(^, and hardly to be surpassed as representing the art 
termed ‘‘ antico-modemo,” or of the ” quattrocento.” It has 
been well observed that his style is.a medium between that of 
Ferugino and that of Giovanni Bellini ; he has somewhat more 
of spontaneous naturalism than the former, and of abstract 
dignity m feature and form than the latter. The magnificent 
portrait m the Louvre of a young man m black, of brooding 
thoughtfulness and saddened profundity of mood, would alone 
suffice to place Francia among the very great masters, if it could 
with confidence be attributed to his hand, but in all probability 
its real author was Franciabigio ; it had erewhile passed under 
the name of Raphael, of Giorgione, or of Sebastian del Piombo. 
The National Gallery, London, contains two remarkably fine 
specimens of Francia, once combmed together as principal 
picture and lunette, — ^the ” Virgm ” and ” Quid and St Anna ” 
enthroned, surrounded by saints, and (in the lunette) the " Piet&,” 
or lamentation of angels over the dead Saviour. They come 
from the Buonvisi chapel m the church of S. Frediano, Lucca, 
and were among the master’s latest paintings Other leading 
works are — in Mumch, the ” Virgin ” sinking on her knees m 
adoration of the Divine Infant, who is lying in a garden withm 
a rose trellis ; m the Boighese gallery, Rome, a Peter Martyr ; 
m Bologna, the frescoes m the diurch of St Cecilia, illustrating 
the life of the samt, all of them from the design of Raibohm, 
but not all executed by himself. His landscape backgrounds 
are of uncommon exodlence. Francia had more than 200 
scholars Marcantomo Raimondi, the famous engraver, is 
tihe most renowned of them ; next to him Amico Aspertim, and 
Francia’s own son Giacomo, and his cousin Julio. Lorenso 
Costa was much associated with Francia m pictorial work. 

Amonf^ the authorities as to the life and work of Francia may bo 
mentioned J. A CalvifMemone della vtla dt hfancesoo Raibohm (1812), 
and especially G C WiUiamson, Francia (1900) (W M R ) 

FRANCIA, JOS£ CASPAR RODRIGUEZ (r. 1757-1840), 
dictator of Paraguay, was born probably about 1757 According 
to one account he was of French descent ; but the truth seems 
to be that his father, Garcia Rodriguez Francia, was a native 
of S. Paulo in Brazil, and came to Paraguay to take charge of 
a plantation of black tobacco for the government. He studied 
theology at the college of Cordova de 'fucuman, and is said to 
have been for some tune a professor m that faculty ; but he 
afterwards turned his attention to the law, and practised m 
Asuncion. Having attained a high reputation at once for 
ability and integrity, he was selected* for various important 
offices. On the declaration of Paraguayan indepiendence in 
x8ii, he was appomted secretary to the national junta, and 
exercised an influence on affairs greatly out of proportion to 
his nommal position. When the congress or junta of 1S13 
changed the constitution and established a duumvirate. Dr 
Francia and the Gaucho general Yegros were elected to the 
office. In x8i 4 he secured his own election as dictator for three 
years, and at the end of that penod he obtained the dictatorship 
for life In the accounts which have been published of his ad- 
mmistration we find a strange mixture of capacity and caprice, 
of far-sighted wisdom and reckless infatuation, strenuous 
endeavours after a high ideal and flagrant violations of the 
simplest principles of justice. He put a stop to the foreign 
commerce of tixe country, but carefully fostered its intend 
industries; was disposed to be hospitable to strangers from 
other lands, and kept them pnsoners for years ; lived a life of 
republican simplicity, and pumshed with Dionysian seventy 
the slightest want of respect. As time went on he appears to 
have grown more arbitrary and despotic. Deeply imbued with 
the principles of the French Revolution, he was a stem antagonist 
of the church. He abolished the Inquisition, suppressed the 
college of theology, did away with the tithes, and inflicted 
endless mdigmties 00 the priests. He discouraged marriage* 
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both by pliicept and exaihple, (Wd Mt IMiM hbh aet^aral 
fllegitlmRte dhifdren. For Jhe rt*trava|(a«cas « Ws IWW yeart 
the plea of insanity has been put fc^ard. On the aoth of 
September 1840 he was seited with a fit and died. 


The first and teUest account of Dr Fraacia was giVen to the world 
by two Swiss surgeons, Rcngger and Longchamp, sHiom he had 
detained fiom 1819 to x835*^£s5oi hisioHqyB ifiw^lUion d§ 

Paraguay et la gouverHemaM dictatorial du dod^ur Pwanaa (Pans^ 
zSay) Their work was abnost immedmte^ traaslated into English 
under the title of Hetgn of Doctor Joaoph 0 P* Da Franma 
tn Paraguay (1827) About eleven yeai:s after triers af^mred at 
London Letters on Paraguay^ l?y J P. and W P Eobertson, two 
younjg Scotsmen whose hopes of oommeroial success had been tudely 
destroyed by the dictators interference The account which theV 

g ave of his character and government was of the most unfavouzable 
escnption, and they rehearsed and emphasised their accusations in 
Prancia^s Retgn of Terror (1839) and Letters on South Atnertca (3 vols., 
1843) From the very pages of his detractors Thomas Carlyle 
succeeded iti extracting materials for a bnlUant defence of the dic- 
tator *' as a man or sovereign of iron weray and mdustry^ of great 
and severe labour " It appeared in the Foreian Quarterly Review 
for 1843, and is reprinted m his Critical and Miscellaneous Essays 
Sir Kichard F Burton gives a graphic ^kttch of Francia's life and a 
favourable notice of his chaiacter m his LetUra from ike Battlefields 
of Paraguay (1870), while C. A. Washburn takes up a hostile position 
m his History of Paraguay (1871) 


FRANCIABIOIO (1483-1535), Florentme painter. Hie name 
of this artist » getierally given as Mercantonio Franciabigio 1 
it appears, however, that his only real ascertained name was 
F^rancesco di Cristofano ; and that he was currently termed 
Francia Bigio, the two appellatives being distmct He was 
born in Florence, and studied under Albertmelli for some months 
In 150^ he formed the acquaintance of Andrea del Sarto ; and 
hfter a while the two painters set up a shop m common in the 
Piazra del Grano. Franciabigio paid much attention to anatomy 
and perspective, and to the proportions of his figures, though 
these are often too squat and pu% m form. He had a huge 
stock of artistic knowledge, and was at first noted for diligence. 
As years went on, and he received frequent commissions for 
all sorts 0! public painting for festive occasions, his diligence 
merged m something which may rather be called workmanly 
ofFhandedness. He was particularly proficient m fresco, and 
Vasari even says that he surpassed all his contemporaries m this 
method— a judgment which modem connoisseurship does not 
accept In llie court of the Servites(or cloister of the Annunziata) 
in Florence he painted in 1513 the ** Marriage of the Viigin,*^ 
as a portion of a senes wherem Andrea del Sarto was chiefly 
conoerned. The friars having uncovered this work before it 
was quite finished, Franciabigio was so incensed that, seizing 
k mason’s hammer, he struck at the head of the Virgin, and some 
other heads ; and the fresco, which would otherwise bo his 
masterpiece in that method, remains thus mutilated. At the 
Scalzo, m another series of frescoes on which Andrea was likewise 
«mplo]^d, he executed m 1518-1519 the " Departure of John 
the Baptist for the Desert,” and the “ Meeting of the Baptist 
With Jesus ” , and, at the Medici palace at Poggio a Caiano, 
in 1521, the “ Triumph of Cicero ” Various works which have 
been ascribed tO Raphael are now known or reasonably deemed 
to be W Franciabigio^ Such are the ** Madonna del Pozzo,” 
in the Uffizi Gallety ; the half figure of a ” Young Man,” m 
the Louvre (^e also Francia), and the famous picture m 
the FuQer<^Maitland collection, a ” Young Man with a Letter*” 
These two works show a close analogy in style to another in the 
Titti gallery, avowedly by Franciabigio, a Youth at a Wmdow,” 
and to some bl^erswhich bearUus pmnter’s recognizedmonogram 
The series of portraits, taken collectively, places beyond dispute 
the eihinent and idiosyncratic genius of the master Two other 
Works of his, of some celebrity, are the Caluknny Of Apelles,” 
in the Pitti, and the ** Bath of Bathsheba ” (painted in 1533), 
m the Dresden gallery. 

FBANOB (Lat. PiytnciscuSf Ital. Francesco, Span. Francisco, 
Fr Franfois, Ger. FrOna), a masculine proper name meaning 
*‘^Frenchmatt.'J As a Christian name it originated with St 
Francis of Assisi, whose bajitilsmal name wastriovanni, but who 
called Francesco by bis Author on retcorning from a journey 


inFrslnoe. Ike saint’s fame made die name exeeedinillypqptilOr 
frcim hii day ofiwards. 

FRANCIS 1* (1708*^x765), Roman emperor and grand duke of 
Tuscany, second son of Leopold Joseph, duke of Lorraine, and 
Ills wife Elizabeth Charlotte, daughter of Philip, duke of Orleans, 
was bom on the 8th of I^cember 1708. He was connected 
with' the Habsburgs throughkis grandmother Eleanore, daughter 
of the emperor Ferdinand HI., and wife of Charles Leopold of 
Lorraine. The emperor Charles VI. favoured the family, who, 
besides being his cousins, had served the house of Austria with 
distinction. He had designed to marry his daughter Maria 
Theresa to Clement, the elder brother of Francis On the death 
of Clement he adopted the younger brother as her husband. 
Francis was brought up at Vienna with Maria Theresa on the 
understanding that they were to be married, and a real affection 
arose between them. At the age of fifteen, when he was brought 
to Vienna, he was established m the Silesian duchy of Tcschen, 
which had been mediatized and granted to his father by the 
emperor in 1733. He succeeded his father as duke of Lorraine 
in 1729, but the emperor, at the end of the Polish War of Succes- 
sion, desiring to compensate hi!> candidate Stanislaus Lesaczyn&ki 
for the loss of his crown m 1735, persuaded Francis to exchange 
Lorraine for the reversion of the grand duchy of Tuscany. On 
the i3th of February 1736 he was married to Mana Theresa, 
and they went for a short time to Florence, when he succeeded 
to the ^and duchy m 1737 on the death of John Gaston, the 
last of the ruling house of Medici. His wife secured his election 
to the Empire on the 13th of September X745, m succession to 
Charles Vll , and she made him co-regent of her hereditary 
dominions. Francis was well content to leave the reality of 
power to his able wife He had a natural fund of good sense 
and some business capacity, and was a useful assistant to Maria 
Theresa in the laborious task of governing the complicated 
Austrian dominions, but his functions appear to have been of a 
purely secretarial character He died suddenly m his carriage 
while xetumbg from the opera at Innsbruck on the 18th of 
August 1765. 

See At von Amoth, Gesehichte Mana Thorestas (Vienna. 1863- 
1879). 

FRANCIS 11. (1768-1835), the last Roman emperor, and, as 
Francis 1 , first emperor of Austria, was the son of Leopold 11 ., 
grand-duke of Tuscany, afterwards emperor, and of his wife 
Mana Louisa, daughter of Charles III. of Spam. He was bom 
at Horence on the xzth of February 1768. In 1784 he was 
brought to Vienna to complete his education under the eye of 
his uncle the emperor Joseph 11 ., who was childless. Joseph 
was repelled by the frigid and retiring character of his nephew, 
and is said to have treated him with an impatient contempt 
which confirmed his natural timidity , but after the mama^ 
of Francis to Elizabeth of Wiirttemberg (1788) their relations 
improved. At the close of his uncle’s reign he sow some service 
m the ill-conducted war with Turkey, and kept a careful diary 
of his eimnences. The death of his wife in childbirth on the 
zSth of February 1790 was followed by the death of his uncle 
on the 3oth ,* and Francis acted as regent with Prince Kouiutz 
until his father came from Florence. On the xgth of September 
he married his first cousm Maria Theresa, daughter of Ferdinand, 
king of Naples, by whom he was the father of his successor 
Ferdinand I., of Mana Louisa, wife of Napoleon, and of the 
archduke Francos, father of the emperor Francis Joseph. After 
her death (1807) he married Maria Ludovica Beatrix of Este 
(1808), and when she died he made a fourth marriage with 
Carolina Augusta of Bavaria (1816). 

He succeeded to the Austnan dominions and the empire on 
the death of his father on the 1st of March 1793 The position 
was a trying one for a young prince twenty-four years of age. 
The dominions of the house of Austria, widely scattered m the 
Low Countries, Germany and Italy, were exposed to the attacks 
of the French revolutionary governments and of Napoleon. He 
was dragged into all the cc^itions against France, and m the 
earfy days of his reign he had to guard against the ambition of 
Prussia, and the aggressions of Russia m Poland and Turkey. 
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Vor fafg' be had no adviiet:* (RTaTniiBlil 4iptoii»t(stB m Pyines I meci^of bb Be^ hit dFatit, fptwnm^ai^ivAujrttbp. * 

Kaiuiitz and Thugut, who had been trained m the old Auttrian wm Almost chokedi sq 4 i|t broke, down unaeir| 4 feift 4 eMor> wto 
dipldmaay. His own beet quahtyi yta» an mvindUe pttiiroce hod not h» otima^ (or worln Idjce hit ancestor Philip II. <»( 
saqiported by nhaniee on the loyalty) of his subjcots> and a sente Spam, IVancit earned pautiap^pand a duposition to sleep upon 
of hit defy to the ftote. (For tbngieneral events of this reign tiU every possible proposal, to a groat length. He died on uie and 
18x5 see Etnops^ Ausnua, NABOUton, French Rbvolvtiokaxv ^f M!arcl^ f^. 

Wane, &c.) The enter's fimness averted what have §«, Baron T. A. HsUnt, Kautr Fnma md 4m smtrmkuelm, 
been an irreparable lost et! position. Seeing that the Eotpiro (Viaann, sSOy) Asqiin bibliograplues will be 

was m the Iwt stage of dissolution, and that, even were it to «* I 1 “T“ ’S?. *®‘W*htaiid’s Grukdrtn dar £$imifttcHt*ekt» 

mirvires it would pcuis itoxu the hou^e of H$d)8buvfl to thM of (Bcrtm, 

Bonaparte, he m xSo4i assuined the title of hereditary emperor JfftAJfCB h (*494^-1547), Idnfc of ]^alice. son of Chartes of 
of Aurthaf. The obiect of tius prudent measure wae douWch Valois, count of Angoultoe,i attd touise of Savoy, was bom at 
In the firbt place, he guarded against the danger that his house Cognac on the 12th of September 1494. The count of Ax]^oul^ine> 
should sink to a lower rank than the Russian otf the French^ great'wandson of King Charles V., died in 1496, 

In the second place, he gavo some semblance of unity to his com- ^ Louise watched over her son ^th passionate tendemcmw 
plex domimons m Germany, Bohemia, Hungary and Italy^ On the accession Kd Louts XIL in X498, Francis became heir*- • 
by provKhng a common title for the supreme rmer* His action prtsuiiiptivc. Louis invested him with the duchy of Valois^ 
was justified when, m 1806, the estabh^ment of the Confederar and ggve him as tutor Marshal de Gi 4 , and, aifter Gi 4 's disgrace 
lion of the Rhine forced him to abdicate the empty title of Holy m ^503, the sieur de Boisy, Artus GbulHer, Frah^ote dc Roche^ 
Roman emperor. fort, alibot of Hesmm, instructed Francis and his sister 

In 1805 he made an unportant change in the working of his Mai^erite in Latin and history ; Louise herself taught them 
administration. He had hitherto been assisted by a cabinet Italian and Spanish * and the library of the ehfiteau at Amboise 
xnmister who was m direct relation with all the “ chanceries ** Vras well stocked with romances of the Round Table, which 
and boards which formed the executive government, and who exalted the lad’s imagination. Francis showed an even greater 
acted as the channel of communication between them and the love for violent exercises^ such as hunting, which was his ruling 
emperor, and was m fact a prime minislet. In S805 N|{ipoleon paesion, and tennis, and for toumamentsy masquerades ana 
insKted cm tlie removal of Count Colloredo, who held the post, amusememts of all kinds. Has earliest gaUantneS are described by 
FVom that time forward the emperor Franas acted as his own his sister m the 25th and 49nd stones of the Hepiamerena In 
prime minister, supermtending every detail of his administrations 15^7 Francis was betrothed to Qaiude, the daiughter ©f Louis XIL, 

In foreign affairs after 1809 he reposed full confidence in Prince ftnd m 1508 he oameito court. In 1512 he gained his first military 
Mcttemich. But Mottemich himsdf declared at the close of h» oxpenenoe m Guieraie, and in the iollowmg year h© commanded 
life ♦hiki’. he had sometimes held Butodo in the Dslm of bis the army ofi Picardy. He married Claude on the x8th of May 

but never Austria^ Francis was sole master, and is entitled to and succeeded Louis XII. on the ist of January 15x5, 

whatever praise is due to his government It follows that he Of noble btaxing, and, m spite of a very long and large nose, 
must bear the blame for its errors The history of the Austrian extremely handsome, he was asturdy and valiant knight, affable, 
empire under his rule and since has duath bc^ testimony to courteouii a bwlliant talker and a facile poet He had a sprightly 
both his merits and his limitations. Ills indomit«d)le patienoe wit, sor^ deli^oy of feeling, and some generous impulses which 
and lovaltv to his uibcrited task e na Me d him to tri um ph over made him amisihle These briHiant qualities, however, were all 
Napoleon. By consentmg to the marriage of his daughter^ on the surface. At bottom Itoe man was fnvolous, profoundly 
Mane Louise, to Napoleon in iSio, he gamed a^reepMwUidi^he selfish, unstable, and utterly meapable of consistency or appli«> 
turned to good account ByidUowmgthegaidancnof Mbtternich oafnesL The ambassadors remarked his negligence, and his 
in foreign affairs he was able to intervene with decasive effect m ministers complained of it Hunting, tennis, jewelry and 
1813. The settlement of Europe in 1815 left Austria stronger galhntty were the chief preoccupations of hisrhfeA 
and nuore compact than she had been m 1792^ and diat thus His character was at once authoritative and weakw He was 
was the case was largely due to the emperor. deteimined to be itiaster and to decide everything himself, but 

During the twenty years which preceded his death in 2835, be allowed Himself to be dominated and easily persuaded* 
Franas continued to oppose the revolutionary spirit* Ho Favoiintcsv too, without povernmg entirely for him, played 
none of the mystical tendencies o£ the tsari Alexander I., and dnly am impartsmt part in his neign. His capnoioua humour elevated 
adhered to the half fantastic Holy AUxance of xSrs out of pure and deposed them with the same dtseoncertm^ suddenness* 
politeness. But he was Wholly in sympathy with the policy of lo the early years''of has reign the conduct of affairs was chiefly 
repression ” which came, m popular view, to be identifiol with m the hands of Louise of Savoy, Chancellor Antoine Dupcat, 
the Holy Alliancie ; and though Hettcrmch was primarily re* Secretary Flovimond Roberitet, and the two Gouffiars, Boisy and 

5 >onBible for the part played by Austria in the poheing ’’ of Bonmvet. The iioyal favour then elevated Anne de Montmorency 
urope, Francis cannot but be held piei»onaUy responsible^ fur the and Philippe de Chabot, and ih the last years of the reign Harshu 
camel and impolitic seventies, associated especial^ with the d’AimebaUd and Carding deTournon* Women too had always a 
sinister name of the fortress pmon of the Spielberg, which, xtuide great influence over Ftancis^his sister. Marguerite d’ Angouldme, 
so many martyrs to fxeedom. It is not suipnsing that Francis and has ’mistresses. Whatever the number of these, he had only 
was denounced by finals tlwoughout Europe ns atyrant andon two titular mistrelsse#— at the begrnning of the roigii^ Fran^oise 
obscurantist Butthoughathome, as^abroad, hemetaJlsuggesf- da CMteaubnant, and from about 1326 to > his death Axme de 
tions of innovation by a stmly refusal to defwt bem old ways, Pbseleu, whom be created duChesae d’Ftampes and who entirely 
he was always popular among the mass of his sub;ects> who dcmiixxar^ bun. It has not been proved that he was the loyser m 
called him ** out’ good Kaiser Fratix.” In truth, if m^the spirit Diane de Pbitiers, nor does the story of la beUe Ferronnihre 
of the traditional Landesvaier he chastised hisdisobedieftt/chfldrezi appear to rest on asly bittotioal foundatiom^ 
xneraleasly, he was esoentudly a weli^meanuig ruler who for- Circumatances alone gave a homogeneous character to the 
warded the material and mond gobd of hia Subjects dooordirig foreign pohey of Francis* The struggle f^gainst the emperor 
to hi8 lights. But he held that, the will of God^ die whole Charles VI. filled the greater part of tbe^reigni In reidity, the 
eovereig^ authority resided in his pemon, aosd could not be policy of Francis, save for some flashes of sagacity, was irresolute 
shared wiith others without a dereliction of duty on his part and and vacillating. Attracted at first by Italy, dneaimuig of fair 
III dxsastroua conseqUencesi; and his capital error as a ruler of feats of prowess, be led the triumplM Marig^oano exj^ition, 
i 'AnsUria was that he persisted in maintaining a system of admkiia’ whidh gaihed him smtation as a ki^btly king and as the most 
tnition winch depended upon the indefatiga^' hidiistry ii a powerful prince in Ewropoh In in spile of wise oounaali, * 
liiigle man, and was entirely outgrown by die medtf n devdoph ^ Oni tmepolntme Muna Jfixiite 
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Bp catidMfcttt Bnr ‘tint Wtbi^ cMv^. Ihiti tietctSoit of 
tiiusiM a&BtevitBUems^ blitvMtkb twomj}^^ 
iwWLHCbiitftuitted stiai fniiO^ tne atnp< 3 nVt 3 BM» 

tub kW andf (Be cbifl id^ pdUtib~ cMtacter (tf the empierar. 
FrmicU^ nbrsotnl in«erv<totion ht this tthmle ^ ieldbm 
lta|^. ilecfiditotenddeedbgeixaofftheinpp^of HenttyVII 
of Bi(|htul at the interview m the Fi^ of the dotB of Gold in 
iSfltti hv Want'of tact goaded tiie CotwtSatde dh BMttbon tb 
extfentt mounlites'ut I5;33^i5e3'; and'ht the ItaEka oUnpaiKn 
Of I5!i5' he plroVed hitinelf a mediocre, VaeBhrtin^ andf {oMnroy 
letfater* and bf hs Idnndering led the army to the tB»(ster of 
Favht (the esth of February Phere, hbwever, he fodght 
with g^t bfavery. “ Of ml thidgc,'* he wrote to hih motnm 
after the defeat, nothmg remans to me but bmwur and life, 
Whibh is asfe ^ aatbentic Veteion of (be legendary phrase 
'* An fe lost ea'vd honbor.” strove to day the part of royal 
captive hetoicaBjr, bat the ptnon life gdfed hm. He fell SI at 
Madhdandwas on (be point of death. a moment he thought 

of abficatrag rather than of ceding Bargmidy. But this was too 
great a denkuid upon his fortitum, and he finaHy yielded and 
signed the treaty of Madnd, after havingdhnmup a secret prc^st. 
Alter Madrid he wavered unceasing between two courses, either 
that of continnitiK hottflities, or (be policy favoured by Montmor- 
ency of peace ana understanding witb the emperor. At times he 
had thesasacrQf to recognize the utility of alhances, as was shown 
by these ne concluded with the Porte and with the Protestant 
l^ces of Germany. But he could never plei^e himself fTanldy 
m Ond sense or the otber . and this vacmation prevented fnm 
Bom Bttabung any decisive results. At his death, however, 
PVanoe-was in possession of Savoy and Piedmont. 

In fan religious pohcy Frands showed tbe same mstabflUy. 
Dnnm between various influences, (bat of Moiguente 
d’Angoulfme, the du Bellays, and the duchesse d’Etampes, 
vdM) was in Bvour of the Refommdon or at least of tderataon, 
and the' cantrary influence of (be uncompromising (Catholics, 
Duprat, and then Montmorency and de Toumon, he gave 
pledges suecessivdy to both parties. In the first years of the 
nkn, following the counsels of Marguerite, he protected Jacques 
Lmvre of E'^les and Ixmis de Bercjum, and showed some 
favour to (^ new doctrines. But the violence of the Reformers 
threw him into the arms of (be opposite p8r(y. The affair of the 
Placards m 1534 irritated him beyond measure, and det»mined 
faun to adopt a policy of severi(y. F^om that time, in spite of 
oGcaaiond mdulgenqes shown, to the Rafonnersydue to Im desire 
to oonediate the Protestant powers, Fmncisi gave a free hand 
to the pmty of repression, of whieh die most active and most 
pitiless member was Cardinal de Toumon : and the end of the 
reign was sullied by the massacre of the Waldefases (1545). 

Francis introduced new methoda into government. In his 
reign, (be monarchical authori(y became more imperious and 
mote absolute. His was die government " du bon plmsvr.” By 
the imusual development he gave to the court he converted (be 
nobflf(y into a brilliant household of d'ependants. The Concordat 
brought the obngy into subjection, and enabled him to distribute 
benefice; at his pleasure among, the most docde of Ids courtiets. 
Be gjoverned in the midst of a group of favourites, who formed 
(be conseit des affaires. The states-general did not meet, and (be 
remonstrances of the parlement were scarcely tolerated. By 
Mntcaliring the fibandM administration by tlw creation of (be 
Trisot da VE^gu^, and by daveloping the military estabbsh- 
mebts, Fhmcis still fordier strengibened the royal power. His 
'~~*‘jninenthad the vices of his foreign policy, u was uncertain, 
alar and disorderly. The finances were squandered in 
the king> unbridled proibgality, and (be treasury 
was warned ^ his uixnrious habits, by the innumerable gifts aim 
pensions he wstributed among Bis mistresses and courtiers, by 
bis wat expenses and by ou magnificent buildfogs. Ri$ govern- 
ment, too, weighed heavily upon the people, and (be bag was 
kmcopular than is sometimes imaginea 

Fnun^ owes the greater measutfl of ids gfory to the art&tS and 
tffipq of letters who vieff in wlebrSting his prases. H« was 
Ibweo&ien^ 1^e ilibg of the Rentdfoance^. Of a quidk and 
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diftSyafoil hitMH^ce, fm Bad a sincere love of letters and art 
Bte hbldi^ n him ptsttic in the histoiy of homanistn by the fourah* 
tibii of thi Conm di^'IPfttnre ; he did not found an actual college^ 
Wit after mtidi n^afadn instituted m 1530, at the instance of 
GujHatittitt (BuaaOT)^)^ Lectetits foyaux, who in spite of tlie 
opposttion erf the Sorbdrifife were granted full liberty to teach 
Heprew, GrOtili:, Latb; mathematics, kc The humarrists 
tiUjK, ftifecjncs Cblin and fferre Duchfttel were the king's 
inthnates, and Mhrot hts favourite poet Frands 

sent to Italy* fbr artists and for works of art, hut he protected 
his own cotinttymon also Here, too^ he showed his customary 
ihctecision* ^v^sing Utween the two schools. At his court he 
iraStalied Cdlini, Francesco Prunaticcio and Rosso 

del Rosso, but m the buildings at Chsanbord, St Germain, 
Vaicrs - Cotterets and Ihntamebleau the French tradition 
triumphed over the Italianh 

Francs died on the 3zst of March 1547, of a disease of the 
urinary ducts according to some accounts, of syfihiiis according 
to othim. By his first wife Claude (d. 1524) lie had three sons 
and four doubters : X40uise, who died m infancy ; Charlotte, 
who (bed at l£e age of eight ; Francis (d. 1536) , Honry, who 
came to the throne as yitnry IL , Madcleme, who became 
queen of Scotland; Charles (d. 1545); and Margaret, duchess 
ot Savoyv Ie) 1539 he ma,n:aed Eleanor, the sister of the emperor 
Charles V* 

AoiEDRivias. — For the official acta of the rei^, the Catale^He 
d$$ acUs de J^rangiftte /***, published by the Aeadfixno des Sciences 
morales et polltlqucs (Pans, 1887-1907), is a valuable guide The 
BthitoMaue Nafhimt&t the NaiPenal A reaves, Ac , contain a mass of 
unpobixsfied documentsi Of the pnhhahed documents, see N 
Camnmt, MselaUfsa hte^oet^ues « , (Troyes, ibig) , G Ribier, 
Lettres et ntAmtHS d^estat (P«ins, 1666) , LeUres de Maf^uef%tie 
d^AngouUmCfOd byF Genm (Pans, 1841 and 184^) , the 
ence of Castnlon and Manltac (dd by Kaulek, Pans, 1883), 01 Od^t 
de Setae (ed. by LetewevPantalis, Parts, s8B8), and ot GutUaume 
Pelheter (edL by Teueserat-*Hadel, Pans, 1900). CapiutU du tot 
Franks /•**, and Pofsees de Frangots J” (both ed by ChampoUion- 
Figeac, Pans, 1B47, of doubtful authenticity) , ftetaitons des am- 
bassadiurs vhitHens. At 01 the memoirs and chronicles, sec the 
journal of IxnuSD of Savoy in S. Guichenon's Btstmre de la matsen 
de SiMfpta, voU iv. (ed« of 1778-1700) , Journal de lean BarilUmt ed. 


Tavannes, Vielllevdlo, Brantdme and especially Martm du Bellay 
(eolh Mtchaud and Pomuiat) Of the innumerable secondary 
authonties, soe especially Paubn Pans, Etudes sur le rtgne de Frangois 
/«• (P«ins, 1885}, m wnicli the apologetic tendency is excessive , 
and H. Lemonnter in vd v. (Paris, 1903-1904) of E Lavisse*^ 
Htstoere de France, which gives a kst of the principal secondary 
authoMties* These 13 a tnore complete bihliographiGal study by 
V, Bournlly m tJhm Rauue d*htstoere moderne et contempvrame, vol. 
IV. (1902-1903) The printed sources have been catalogued by 
K Hauser, Les Sources ais VhUtOire de France^ KVP stlcle, tome ii« 
(I(ui8, iiveyO. (J. L) 

ntfllKfffl TL (1^44-1560), kmg of France, eldest son of Hemy 
IL and of Catherine de* Medici, was bom at Fontainebleau on 


the 10th of Januaiy (544 He married the famous Mary Stuart, 
daughter of JjkmesV. of Scotland, on the 25(b of Aprfl 15^8, and 
ascended the Ffonch throne on the loth of July 1559. During 
his short reign the young king, a sickly youth and of foebfo 
uhderstanding, was me mere tool of his uncles Francis, duke of 
Cfoise, and Cnaries, cardinal of Lonaine, into whose hands be 
virtually deHvered the reins of government Tte exclusiveness 
with which tiiey were favoured, and theit high-handed pro- 
ceedings, a^itakened (be resentment of the princes of the blwd, 
Anthony of Navarre and Ixmis prince of Cond^, who gave 
their countenance to a conspiracy (conspiraiw of Amboise) 
rdththe Protestants against the house of Guise. It was, however, 
discovered sfaorriy before the time fixed for its execution in 
March 15^, and an ambush having been prepared, most of tite 
conspitators were eitberkillled or td^ prisoners Its leadership 
and organization had entrusted to Godfrey de Bam, ford w 
la Renaudie (<1. rsfio) i Xndl (he prince of Condfi, nbo was not 

K nt, (bmvovfea nl connexion with the plot pie duke of 
s was now mined hettfonanli-genenl of the kingdom, but 
bis CathoHc fotmfogs were aomewbat held in diedc by the 
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chancellor Michel de TH^pital^ through whfHie mediation the edict 
of Romorantin; providing that all casesoflmesy should be decided 
by the bishops^ was passed m May xs6o, m opposition to a pro- 
posal to mtroduce the J^uisitionu At a meeting of the states- 
general held at Orleans in the DeoemW following, th^ prince of 
Cond6, after being arrested^ was condemned to deathi and ex- 
treme measures were being enacted against the Huguenots; 
but the deliberations of the Assembly wm broken off, and the 
prmce was saved from execution, by the king^s somewhat sudden 
death, on the 5th of the month, ^m an abscess in the ear. 

Principal Auihoritisb — Lcttres de Catherine de MMicis,** 
edited by Hector do la Fcrn^re (1880 seq ), and ** N^gociations . . 
relatives au r^f^ne de Francois II/* edited by Louis Paris (1841), 
tioth in the CotUcHon de dooufhenu tnidits sw Vkistotre de PfanU » 
notice of Francis, duke of Guise, in the NoutMe Collection des 
mtmotns pour $$rvtf d Vhtstotte de France ^ edited by J F Michaud 
and J J F. PoujonUt, senes 1 vol vi (1836 seq ) ; Mtmotres de 
Condi servant d*£cla%rctssement . d Vntsiotre de M de Thou, 
vOls i and U (1743) : Pierre de la Place, Commeniatres de Vestat de 
ia rehgton et de la ripubltque sous les nns Henn II, Fran^ots II, 
Charles IX (1563) ; and Louis Regnior do la Planche, Htsiotre de 
Vestat de Piance . n . sotis . Francois It {Panihion htthatre, 
new edition, 1884). See also Ernest Lavissc, Hteiotfe de France 
(vol. VI by J. H Man^jol, 1904), which contains a bibliography 

FRANCIS L (1777-X830), king of the Two Sicilies, was the son 
of Ferdinand IV. (I ) and Maria Carolina of Austria. He married 
Clementina, daughter of the emperor Leopold 11 . of Austna, 
in 1796, and at her death Isabella, daughter of ( 3 iarles IV. of 
Spain After the Bourbon family fled from Naples to Sicily 
in 1806, and Lord William Bentinck^ the British resident, had 
established a constitution and deprived Ferdinand IV. of all 
power, Francis was appointed re^nt (18x2). On the fall of 
Napoleon his father returned to Naples and suppressed the 
Sicilian constitution and autonomy, incorporating his two 
kingdoms into that of the Two Sicilies (i8z6); Francis then 
assumed the revived title of duke of Calabna. While still heir- 


apparent he professed lil>eral ideas, and on the outbreak of the 
revolution of 1820 he accepted the regency apparently m a 
friendly spirit towards the new constitution. But he was 
playing a double game and proved to be the accomplice of his 
father’s treachery. On succeeding to the throne m 1825 he cast 
aside the mask of liberalism and showed himself as reactionary 
as his father. He took little part m the government, which he 
left in the hands of favourites and police officials, and lived 
with his mistresses, surrounded by soldiers, ever in dread of 
assassination During his reign the only revolutionary move- 
ment was the outbreak on the Cilcnto (1828), savagely repressed 
by the marquis Delcarretto, an ex-Liberal turned reactionary. 

See N1SC0, II Heame dt Napoli sotto Francesco I (Naples, 1893) 

FRANCIS n. (i836-x894)^ Ung of the Two Sicilies, son of 
Ferffinand II. and Maria Cnstina of Savoy, was the last of the 
Bourbon kings of Naples, His education had been much 
neglected and he proved a man of weak character, greatly 
influenced by his stepmother Maria Theresa of Austna, by the 
priests, and by the Camanlla^ or reactionary court set. He 
ascended the throne on the death of his father (22nd of May 
1859) As prime minister he at once appointed C^rlo Filangien, 
who, rcaliicing the importance of the Franco-Piedmontese 
victories m l^ombardy, advised Francis to accept the alliance 
with Piedmont proposed by Cavour, On the 7th of June a part 
of the Swiss Guard mutimed, and while the king mollified them 
by promising to redress their grievances, General Nunziante 
collected other troops, who surrounded the mutmeers and shot 
them down. The incident resulted in Uie disbanding of the 
whole Swiss Guard, tlie strongest bulwark of the dynasty. 
Cavour again proposed an alliance to divide the papal states 
between Piedmont and Naples, the province of Rome extepted, 
but Francis rejected an idea which to him savoqred of sacrilege. 
Filangicri strongly advocated a 4:onstitution as the only measure 
which might save the dynasty, and on the king^s refusal he 
resigned. Meanwhile the revolution^ parties were conspiring 
for the overthrow of the Bourbons in {[iWbria and Sicily, and 
Garibaldi was meparing for a raid in the south. A conspiracy 
in Sfcily was discovered and the plotted punished with Wutm 


c»verity, but Rosaljno P 9 o wd Crisp! had 

the movemen|t, and when ueribaidi landecji at )|laiia]a 
i860) he conquered ijhe island mtb astonishing e^, These 
e|vents at last frightened Francis into gmting a con^turion, 
but its promulgation was fc^owed by disorder in Naples and 
the tesi^rion of minieters^ and tib^ Ron;iano became head 
of the government. The disintegration of the army and qavy 
proceeded apace, and Cavour sent a Piedmon]tese equamn 
carrying tro^ on board to watch events. Garibaldi, wlm had 
crossed the straits of Messina, was advanang northwari^ and 
was everywhere received by the people as a Iterator. Prands, 
after long hesitations and ^ven an appeal to Garibaldi him^, 
left Naples (6th of September) with his wife Maria Sophie^, the 
ipourt, tne diplomatic corps (tne French and English ministers 
excepted), and went by sea to Gaeta, where a large part pf . 
the army was concentmted. The next day Garibaldi entered 
Naples, was enthusiastically welcomed, and formed a provisiongl 
government. King Victor Emmanuel bad dedded on the in- 
vasion of the papal states, and after occupying Romogpa and 
the Marche entered the Neapolitan kingdom, tiaribaldi^ troops 
defeated the Neajpolitan royalists on the Voltumo (xst and 2pd 
of October)^ while the Piedmontese captured uipua. Only 
Gaeta, Messina, and CmjteUa del Tronto still held out, an 4 w 
siege of the former by the Piedmontese began on the 6th pf 
November x86o. Both Francis and Mana Sophia behaved wifli 
great coolness and courage, and even when the Frendh fleet, 
whose presence had hitherto prevented an attack by sea, was 
withdrawn, they stiU resisted; it was not until the 12th of 
February z86z that the fortress capitulated. Thus the kingdom 
of Naples was mcorporated m that of Italy, and the royiu pair 
from t^t time forth led a wandering life m Austria, France and 
Bavaria Francis died on the 27th of December 1894 at Arco 
m Tirol. His widow survived him. 

Francis II was vreak-minded, stupid and vacillating, but, 
although his short reign was stained with some cruel massacres 
and persecutions, he was less of a tyrant than his father. The 
course and dignity he displayed during his reverses inspired 
pity^ and respect. But the fact t}iat he protected bngandage 
in his former dominions and countenanced the most abominable 
crimes m the name of legitimism greatly dimmished the sympathy 
which was felt for the fallen monarch 

Bibliography — R de Cesare, La Fine d * un regno, vol (Citta 
di Gastello, 1900) gives a detailed account of the reign of Francis II., 
while H R, Whitehouse*s Collapse of the Kingdom of Naples (Nfe'w 
York, 1899) may be recommended to English readers; Nisco'a 
Francesco II (Naples, 1887) should also be consulted See undei 
Naples, Gariualdi, Bixio, Cavour, Italy, Filancierx; 

(L V*> 

FRANCIS IV. (T779--1846) duke of Modena, was the son of thP 
archduke Ferdinand, Austrian governor of Lombardy, who 
acquired the duchy of Modena through his wife Marie Beatricp, 
heiress of thq house of Este as well as of many fiefs of the Mala- 
spina, Pio da Carpi, Pico della Mirandola, Cib6, and other families. 

At the time of the French invasion (1796) Francis was sent to 
Vienna to be educated, and in 1809 was appointed governor of 
Galiaa. Later he went to Sardinia, where the exiled Kmjg Victor 
Emmanuel I and his wife Maria Theresa were living in retirement. 
The latter arranged a marriage between her daughter Marie 
Beatrice and Francis, and a secret family compact was made 
whereby if the king and his two brothers died without xpale 
issue, the Salic law would be chan^ so that Francis should 
succeed to the kingdom instead of Qiarles Albert of Cangnano 
(N Bianchi, Storia della dtplomasta europea m Italia, i. 42-43). 

On the fall of Napoleon in X814 Francis repeived the duchy m 
Modena, including Massa-Carrara and Lunigiana , his mothers 
advice was ** to be above the law , . . never to forgive the 
Republicans of 1796, nor to listen tp the complaints of his subjects, 
whom nothing satins ; *the poorer they are, the quieter they 
are ” (Sflingara, “ Giro Mpnotti,” in Rmsta europea, Florence, 
x88o). 

The duke was well received at Modena ; inordinately ambitious, . 
strong-willed, immensely ridi, avancious but not unintelligent, ^ 
he soon proved one of the most reactionaiy despof^ to 
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'He 3 till ho|i8d to acqUii^ either Piedmont or iome other port 
of northern Ztalf^ end he was m touch with the Sakiledisti and 
the ConcistorOj reactionaiy Catholio amoeiatioiis oppoeed to 
the Chrbonari^ but not alwh^s friendly to Austria. Af^dust the 
Carbonari hnd other Libexhls he issuM the severest edicts^ attd 
although there Was no revolt at Modena in x8ox as m Piedmont 
and Naples, he immediOtel]^ instituted judicial proceedings 
against the supposed consjmton. Some ^50 pemons were 
arrested and tortured, 56 beinff condemned to death (only a 
few of them were executed) and 337 to imprisonment ; a large 
number, however, escaped, including Antonio Panizsi ^afterwards 
director of the Bntish Museum), The ferocbus pouoe official 
Besini who conducted the trials was afterwanis murdered. 
The duke actually proposed to Prince Mettemich, the Austrian 
chancellor, an aguMment whereby the various Italian rulers 
• were to arrest every Liberal in the country on a certain day, but 
the project fell thmugh owing to opposition from the courts of 
Florence and Rome At the congress of Verona Mettemich 
made another attempt to secure riie Piedmontese succession 
for Francis, but without success. The duke became ever more 
despotic j Modena swarmed with spies and informers, education 
was hampered, feudalism strengthened; for the duke hoped 
to consolidate his power by means of the nobility, and the least 
expression of liber^sm, or even failure to denounce a Carbonaro, 
involved arrest and impnsonment. But strange to say, in 1830 
we find Francis actually coquetting with revolution. Having 
lost all hojpe of acquiring the Piedmontese throne, he entered 
into negotiations with the French Orleanist party with a view 
to obtaining its support in his plans for extending his dominions. 
He was thus brought into touch with Giro Menotti (x798**i83i) 
and the Modenese Liberals ; what the nature of the connexion 
was IS still obscure, but it was certainly short*lived and merely 
served to betray the Carbonan. As soon as Francis learned that 
a conspiracy was on foot to gain possession of the town, he had 
Menotti and several other conspirators arrested on the night 
of the 3rd of February X831, and sent the famous message 
to the governor of Regmo : The conspirators are m my hands , 
send me the hangman^’ (there is some doubt as to the authen- 
ticity of the actual words). But the revolt broke out in other 
parts of the duchy and in Romagna, and Francis retired to 
Mantua with Menotti. A provisional government was formed 
at Modena which proclaimed that Italy is one,’^ but the duke 
returned a few weeks later with Austrian troops, and resistance 
was easily quelled^ Then the political trials began; Menotti 
and two others were executed, and hundreds Condemned to 
imprisonment The population was now officially divided mto 
four classes, viz. “ very loyal, loyal, less loyal, and disloyal,” 
and the reaction became worse tlmn ever, the duke mterfering 
in the minutest details of administration, such as hospitals, 
schools, and roads New methods of procedure were introduced 
to deal with political trials, but the mimsterial cabal by which 
the country was administered intrigued and squabbled to such an 
extent that it had to be dismissed. 

On the 30 th of February 1846 Francis died. Although he had 
many domestic virtues and charming manners, was chsuitable in 
times of famine, was certainly the ablest of the Italian despots. 

Liberalism was in his eyes the most hemous of crimes, and his 
reign is one long record of barbarous persecution (L V ♦) 
FftANOS V. (X8X9--Z875), duke of Modena, son of Francis IV , 
succeeded his father in 1846, Although less cruel and ^0 less 
intelligent than his father, ha had an equally high opinion of 
his own authority. His reign began with disturbances at Fnriz- 
tano and Pontwmoli, which Tuscanty surrendered to hun accord- 
ing to treaty but against the wishes of the inhabitants (1847), 
and at Massa and Carrara, where the troops shot down the 
people. Feeling his position insecure, the duke asked for and 
obtained an Austrian garrison, but on the outbreak of revolution 
throughout Italy and at Vienna in 1848, further disordem 
occurs in the duchy, and on tbs 30th of Macrch he fled with his 
fenaily to Mantua. A provisional govenupent was formed, and 
volunteers were raised who fought with the Piedmontese against 
Austria. But after the Piedmonteae defeat Francis returned to 


Modena, with Austrian assistance, in August and conferred many 
appointments on Austrian officem. Like hit father, he interfered 
in the minutest details of administratioii, and institoted proceed- 
ings against all who ware suspected of Liberalism. Not content 
With the seventy of his judges, he overrode their sentences m 
favour of harsher punishments. The disturbances at Canara 
were ruthkssly suppreued, and the prisons filled with politicals. 
In x 8^9 numbm of young Modenese fied across tim frontier to join 
the Piedmontese axmy, as war with Austria seemed imminent; 
and after the Austrian defeat at Magenta the duke left Modena to 
lead his army in person against the Iradmontese, taking with him 
the contents of the state treasury and many valuable b^ks, 
pictures, coins, Upestnes and furniture from the palace. The 
events of 1859^x860 made his return impossible ; and after a short 
spell of provisional government the duchy ins united to Italy. 
He retired to Austria, and died at Munich m November 1875. 

Bibliography — N Bianchi, / Ducatt Esfensi (Tunn, 1853) ; 
Galvani, M^moru d% S A H Ffancnco I V (Modena, 1847) ; Docu- 
menu figjrni^dantt %l*govemo degh Austro-EsUnst tn Mod^Ha (Modena, 
x86o) , C Tivarom, V Italia durante tl domtmo austnaee, 1 606-653 
(Tunn, 1892), and VltaJta degh Italtam, 1 ii4-i25^(Turm, 1895). 
Silmgardi, ** Giro Menotti,** in the ktvtsta europea (^orenod, 1880) , 
F A Gttaltcrto, Gii ulHmt rtuolgtnteuit Ualtant (Florence, 1850) , 
Bayard de Volo, Vita dt hraneeeco V (4 vols , Modena, x878-xdS5) 

(L V.*) 

PRANGU OF ASSISI, ST. (1181 or 1182-1226), founder of 
the Franciscans {qx ), was tern m xiSx or xxSa at Assist, one 
of the mdependent municipal towns of Umbna. He came 
from the upper middle class, his father, named Pietro Bernardone, 
being one of the larger merchants of the city. Bernardone’s 
commercial enterprises made him travel abroad, and it was 
from the fact that the father was in France at the time of his 
son’s birth that the latter was called Francesco Hia education 
appears to have been of the slightest, even for tliose days It 
IS difficult to decide whether words of the early biographers 
I imply that his youth was not free from irregularities ; m any 
case, he was the recognized leader of the young men of the town 
m their revels ; be was, however, always conspicuous lor his 
charity to the pmr When he was twenty (x2ox) the neighbour- 
ing and rival city of Perugia attempted to restore by force of 
arms the nobles who had been expelled from Assisi by the 
burghers and the populace, and Francis took part ux the battle 
fought in the plain that lies between the two cities ; the men 
of Assisi were defeated and Francis was among the prisoners. 
He spent a year in prison at Perugia, and when j^ace was made 
at the end of X 302 he returned to Assisi and recommenced his 
old life. 

Soon a serious and prolonged illness fell upon him, during 
which he entered into himself and became dissatisfied with his 
way of life On his recovery he set out on a military expedition, 
but at the end of the first day’s march he fell ill, and had to stay 
at Spoleto and return to Assisi, This disappomtment brought 
on again the spiritual crisis he had experienced in his illness, 
for a considerable tune the conflict went on within him. One 
day he gave a banquet to his fnends, and after it they sallied 
forth with torches, singing through the streets, Francis being 
crowned with garlands as me king of the revellers , after a tune 
they missed him, and on retraemg their steps they found him m 
a trance or reverie, a permanently altered man. devoted 
himself to solitude, prayer and the service of the poor, and 
before long went on a pilgnmage to Rome. Finding the usual 
crowd of beggars before St Peter’s, ho exchanged his clothes 
with one of them, and experienced an overpowenng jpy m 
spending the day begging among the rest The deteimming 
episode of his life followed soon after te return to Assiri ; as 
he was riding he met a leper who begged an alms , Francis bad 
always had a special horror of lepen, and turning his face 
rode on ; but immediately an heroic act of self-conquest was 
wrought in him ; rcturmng he alighted, gave the leper all the 
money he bad about him, am kissed his hand From mat day he 
gave himself up to the service of the lepers and the hospitals. 
To the confusion qf his father and brothers he^ went about 
dressed m mgs, so ttet his ol4 companions pelted him with mud. 

X.. 30 a 
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oataM tor 4 obmax with faio fatfamr i* lOiiooipoeqtioOeet 
of h»t prtNfuae ttkns (lo the poor ftnd to the mtoration; of Ihe 
miMd dsuvidi of) Bib Dfunum, ko ftubbar if eared his property wotsld 
be* disHipated> so lio to»ok FiftnasulDOfore the hiibop of Assisi 
to have hm kjjaUy dismheritod (but utithout nmskuig for the 
documents to be drawn ufx, Francis cast ofi his dothes andgairo 
them back to his &ther» decWilig that now he had better reason 
to say Our Father which art m heaven>’’ and having reOsiyedi 
a ok^ from the bishops be went off into the weeds o£ Mosmt 
Subasio binging a* Fteaeh song y some bngaade accosted hun 
aad he told tliem he was the teiidd of the great kmg (xaod). 

The netat three years he spent m the neij^bcrurhcM of ^sisi 
m abject povGUtyiiand want, laintstertng to the kpers and the 
euttcaj^ts of sooioty* It was now that be began to frequent die 
ruined little oh^l of St Mary of the An^ls^ known as the 
Porttuacubv whwe nroch of ha time was passed in prayer. 
One day while Mass was being ssud therein, the words of the 
Gospel came to Francis as a call ; ** Everywhere on your road 
preach and say^The kingdom of God is at haml. Cme the sick, 
raise the deadi cleanse the lepers,, drive out devils Freely have 
you received, freely give. Cany neither gold nor silver nor 
money in yotir gsrdlea, nor bag, nor two coats, nor sandals, 
nor staff, for the workman is worthy of his hire (Matt. x. 7*10) 
He at ohee fell that this was his vocation, and the next day, 
layman as be was, he went up to Assisi and began to preach to 
the poey (XS09). Disciples joined him, and when d«y were 
twehre in number Frande said : Let ui go to our Mother, 
the holy Roman Church, and tell the pope what the Ldrd has 
bqgim to do through us, and carry it out with has sanction.” 
They obtained the sanctioii of Innocent 111 , and returning 
to Assisi they gave themselves up to their hfe ctf apoetoitc 
preaching and work among the poor. 

The el^acter and development of the order are traced in the 
article Franoiscanb ; here the story of Franas’s own hie and 
the portrayal of hw {^rsonality will be attempted. To delmeate 
in a lew words the character of the Poverello of Assm n indeed 
a difflcnle task. There is such a manynuded richness, such a 
tendbnsess, such a poetry, such an ovginality, such a distmction 
revealed by the innumtFabie anoedotos m the memoirs of his 
discipks, that his persenality is brought home to us as one of 
the most levable and one of the strongest of menu It is probably 
true to say that no one hat ever set himself so seriously to mutate 
the life Of Christ and to carry out so literally Chnst’s work m 
Christ's own way, This was the secret of his love of poverty as 
manifested k the fo&owmg beautiful prayer which he addsessed 
to our Lord ; Poverty was in the cnb and like a faithful squire 
riw kept herself armed in the great combat Thau didst wage for 
our redemption. During Ttiy passion she alone did not imrsake 
Thee Haiy Thy Mother stop^ at the foot of the Cross, bat 
poverty mounted it with Thee and dasped Thee in her embrace 
msto the end ; and when Thou wast dyi^of thirst, asa watchful 
spouse she prepared lor Thee the gall. Thou didst expirs m the 
aroour ef her embraces, nor did she leave Thee when dead, 0 
Lord Jesus, for she allowed not Thy body to rest elsewhem tW 
in a borrowed grave. O poorest Jesus, the grace I beg of Thee 
is to bestow on me the treasure of the highest poverty. Gnurt 
that the distinetive mark of our Order may be never to possess 
anythmg as its own under the son for the glory of Thy name, 
and to have no other patrimony than begging ” (to the L^gemia 
S Sw ). This enthusiastic love of poverty^ oertai^ the keynote 
of St Fmncis's spirit ; and so one of his disciples in an allegorical 
poem (translatod into English as J%e of Pomtf 
HontgdMnery Carmichael, x^oz), and Qiotto ki one of the fsesooes 
at Asswi, celebrated Ike holy nuptials erf Franda with Lady 
Poverty.” 

Another striking featareof Fhmeis's character was his constant 
joyotxsness ; it was a preccfpt m his rule, and owe that he enforced 
stnetiy, that hts Mora should be always rejoicing in the Lord. 
He retained through life his earfy km d song, and during hoe 
last iHness he pos^ much of hw time in singing. His km of 
nature, animate and inanimate, was very keen and manifestod 
itself in ways that appear somewhat nalvet His prcachiiig to 


. tfaf kdida IS at favoutato mpresenialsoibofi Sa Ftanetoih mHH 
I caeateesi he tolled his) brotbesa^' ot swtsxs 'cB»f 

t exsrople.is toe psein of the '^'Ptaises^to tba Ototosiis,*’ whetoin 
' brotW Sutt/^ ” Sistor Iloai^” ” brother Wind,” aind ^isiertor 
I Water are caHed od. to pniiafr’Godi In Ins last iHness he was 
:i eautoited^aud cm seeing the bunusto iron baaddeeased ” bodtitor 
Fire,f’ itmundkog hpnthim/hs had fldwkys loved him and aahmg 
him to deal kindly wUh hkn^ It wmldi he an' anadhronisro to 
thijok of Francis to a ^dkilanthropist or d social warker ” oc a 
revivalist pradier, tb^h be fi^ed the best fenctifxnti of dl 
these. Before everything he was air ascetic and at mystk^ 
fan ascetic who, thou^ gentle to others> wetft out bis body by 
seH-demal, aosniucb so tm udlenhe caineto diehnbegged pe^n 
of ^ bvotW Ass the body ” for having unduly liktreatod Wi a 
mystic irradiated with toe lOve of Gro, endowed m aw extta- 
. ordinary degree with the spin/t of prayer, and pounng forth biS* 
heaott by the hour in the tendeiest affections to God and our Lord. 
St Franeis was a deacon but not a priest 

From the return of Francis and his eleven, compamona from 
Rome to Assist mz sopor isto,theirwiQrkptospezedin.a wondeidol 
manner. The effect of their preaching, and thmr example wbd 
their work among the poor, znade itself felt tbrpu^tout Umbwa 
and broitg^t about a great rdigiousreviyaL Great numbers came 
to jom the new order which responded so admirably to the needs 
of the tune In leiu' Francis mvested St Clara (qv,) with the 
Franciscan habit, and so instituted the ** Second Order,” that of 
the nuns. As the fnars became more and more muaeroias their 
missionary lahoucs extended wider and wider, spreading firstover 
Italy, and then to other countries Francis himself set out, 
prob^y in lais, for the Holy Land to preach the Gospel to toe 
Saracens, but he was shipwrecked and Imd to return. A year or 
two later he went into Spam to preach to the Moors, but had 
agam to return without accomplishing his object (zei 5 probably), 
iitec another period of preaching m Italy and watching over 
the development of the order, Francis once again set out for 
the East (xsxpX This time he was successful ; he made hit way 
to Egypt, wbm the crusadevs were besieging Damietta, got 
himself taken prisoner and was ted before the sultan, to wbeon 
he omnly preached toe Gospel. The sultan sent him back to 
the Chnikian camp> and he passed on to the Holy Land Hese 
he remained until Septemlm 1220 During his absence were 
manifested the beginnings of the troubles in the order that were 
to attam to suxto magmtudie after his death. The circurostonGes 
under which, at an extraordinaiy general chapter convoked 
I by him shortly after his return, be resigned the office of mmister- 
graend (September 1220} are ex^amed m the article Frangiu* 
CANS * bett, as lUustmting the spirit of the man, rt is m. {dace tio 
cite the woxda in which his abdication was couched . ** Lord, 
I give Thee back this family which Thou didst entrust to* ine« 
T^u knowest, most sweet Jesus, that 1 have no more the power 
and the qualities to contmue to take care of it. I entrust It, 
tfaerdoR, to tlas mmisten. Let them be reqxmsible before Tbee 
at the Day of Judgment, if any beother by their neg^ence, or 
tbeir bad cqcample.oc l^a too severe. puniahment, shall go astn^.’* 
These vmrda seem to coartain the mere troth : Francis’s peculiar 
rehgious genius was* probably not ads^ited for the govenunent 
of an enanmansi aociety spread over the world, as the Friars 
Minor bad now become. 

The duef worics of the nOxt years worn liie revismo and fnal 
zedactioe of the Ruk aad the formatioai or onanitotion of the 
" Thml Order *' dr “ Brothers and Snteis of Peaance,” a. vast 
eonfratenatjr of lay men and women wtx> tnad to carpr out, 
without wothdiawHig fresn the world, the fundameiitail prindides 
of Fianaaean hfa (see Tkanentss). 

If for no other reaiDB than the prominent plaoe they hold m 
art, it wmdd not be ngbt to pass by the Stipatta without a 
sMcad mentnis. Thfi aloiy is wdl kaofwa; two years befose 
has death Etaneis went ttp Mount Alvemp m the Apnnmnes 
with, soau of his dkaiil^ aad after forty days of &stu)g and 
prayer and contemidatieiii. on the morning of the 14m 
Septambec sta^ (to nse Sabaher’a wQrdi),“he had a vioan:* 
m the wasmiaffs of dw ohng aitn be discaitsiM apddfody a strtmge 
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%dsei • A flewr WiniNbl. IN* 

thtftr kuwoniioKli 4 itu« 4 Me 4 i him MTith ^Imwre 
jkt tbet«h»M oi tlieiYisimiappefu:e 4 a eroq$>a &4 th9 mmvh mm 
toriit. Wbtor^tim vMOa disappeared Fismcis felt, sbs^rp 
piUB»il(usi^w^ IJufturM 

to tbSrGentnaof h»<bemg he ana^eusly soagbt the tamm^Pt ak 
all^Mld then he mm on hii body the sSt^pmatsaaf the Orucmed*” 
The ear^ aalfaontles rspsesent the $tigmata net as hleedmc 
womidB^ tide boles as vt were of the nmis, hat as fleshy eKCiesceiices 
svSembiiag in foirm and colour the nailai the head on the palm 
of the hand, and on the bach ae it wever a nafl haeamemd down 
In the first edition of this Vu^ Sahatier mjecUsd the Stigpiata , 
Init ho changed fam mmd, and in the later editfons he accepts thesr 
«bjfootive reality as an historicalb^ established fact, in. an 
appendix be ooUects the ewtence . there exists what is according 
to all piobaibihty an autograph of Bf . Leo, the saint’s favourite 
disciple ajsd companion on Mount Alvemo art the tune, which 
descnbes the mcixmiaimm of the stign^tieaition , Ebas of 
Cortona (q^v.), the aotmg siipeaior, wrote on the day after his 
death a emcular letter whevem he uses language clearly unplyiag 
thfltt he had himseU sosn the Stigmat$„ and there is a considerable 
amount of contemporaiy authentic secondrhand evidence* On 
the strength of ttua body of evidence Sabatier rejects all tbeories 
of fraud or halluciaation, whatever may be the explanation of 
the ^enomena* 

Emncis urns so eshausteMi by the sojourn on Mount Alvemo 
that he had So be carried back to Assisi. The remaining months 
of hia life were passed in great bodily weaJtnese and suflering, 
and he became almost blind. However, he worked on wim 
his wonted cheerfulness mid ^oyousness. At last, on the 3rd 
of October 1026, he diied m the Portiuncula at the age of forty-flve. 
Two years later he wns canomzed by Gregory IX „ whom, as 
Cardiim Htigolino of Ostia, he had (^osen to be the protector 
of hds order. 

The works of St Francis oonsist of the Rule (in two redactions), 
the Testament,, spiritual admonitions, canticles and a few 
letters. They were first edited by Wadding m i6a^ ^ Two 
cntical editions were published in 1904, one by the Franciscans 
oi Quafaechi near Florence, the other (m a loiter and a shorter 
form) by Professor H. Boehmer of Bonn. Sabatier and Goetz 
(see bel^) have investigated the authenticity of the several 
works j and the four lists, while exhibiting dight variations, 
are in substantial accord* Besides the works, propwly so called, 
there is a considerable amouat of traditional matter-^anecdotes, 
sayings, serximne-^fireserved m the biogra^es and in the 
Fior^tk ; ^ a great deal of this matter is no doubt substantiaBy 
authentic, but it is mot pospble to subject it to ainy criticm 
silting. 

Not$ on SourrM.^^The sources lor the kfe «f St Fnmci^aad eaiiy 
Francieean history ace very ntunierous, and an teunense literature 
has grown up around them Any attempt to mdicate even a selec- 
tion of this litentture would here be impossible and also futde, 
for the discovery of now documents has by no means esased, and the 
criticism of the ipateriais is stUl m full progress, nor can it be said 
that final results havO yet emerged frOm the discussion. Students 
will find the chief materials m the following collections Afc%tv fUr 
Likeraiur und KirthongnchichU d$s MtOeldtifs (ed by Ehrle and 
Denifie, 1883, dkc>; publications of the Franciscans of Quaracchi 
(hst to be f>^ta^ed ftrpm Herder, Freibtirg im Breisgau) . and the 
two senes edited oy Paul Sabatier, CoUicUon d* kudos et ai documents 
sur rkistpire tedgieuse et imfoife du moyen dge (5 vols. publlisihed up 
to 1006) and Opuscules dc cHkque histonque (ra fa$cicuh*s) the 
easiest and most consecutive way of following the controversy is 
by th^ aW d the Bulletin Kagiographiquo in Awdecto Botlan* 
dusnth Relatively popular accounts of the most important sources 
M Supplied mthe introductory chapters of &d>atier's Vie de S . 
FsunfOis and Specutum peffect%onts,M.i Lempp's FVSnr Stie dh* 

COftOUSt 

Concerning the flfe of St Francis and the beginnings of the order, 
the chief docum^tS that come under discussion are the two Lives 
by Thomas of Celano (taaS and 1248 respectively ; Errg tranS.; 
With introduction by A. G Fetrers Howell, 1908), of wfaicih the only 
critical edition is that of Fnar Ed. d'Alencon (1906) ; fte so-oa&ed 
tAgjtuM trtum eoeiorUm ; the Spefultm peffecHmis^ discover^ by 
Sahatte and edited in 1898 (Bing. mns. by Sebastian E^s, 


tke Little Flowers of St Fmnms, 


it I 


Uirrwf 4 ,Werls^ 189^. fabotier'a theory m to Ijhe nature of 
docunmte wax, ui taef. the Specutum perMthnts wae 
Sefifrstof ailth^lJ^solthe s^. wHtl^m laayby Br Leo.M 
IttvOmite aadi most kiliiliato dUOiple, om that the Leeeuad 9 Son 
tS w&at it damm id be-^the Hanchwqrk of Uo and the two ether 
meat intimate cotqpumtM of Francis, oompOed m 1046 ; these are 
^0 most authratlc a^d the only true accounts, Thomas of CclanOi's 
liVto being ^Hen ptecascly in, opposition to them, m the interests 
0| the majority 61 the order favooired mitigations of the Role 
eapectally m eegavd to poverty. For ten yearn the domain of 
Fmoscao onato w explor^sl and discussed by a number ol 
solars . WM men the whole ground was review^ by Professor W. 
Goetz Of Mmidk m a study entitled the Quetlen Sue Gt<irhirhH dee 
hi Feme wu ASiiei (1904) Hss eonotMona are substantially the 
BHae^aeSliieeml Pdm vaa Ostvoy, the Boll#idrst, and Friar Ummena, 
an Obseevant Fqmciscan, and are the direct coulrary of babaticr's 
the Lejgendaj $09 is a forgery , the SpecuiUm pcffectionts is a com- 
pilatidii made in me i4tli century, also in Islrge meastrre a forgery, 
but oentaming an element (not to b^mcieely determmed) derived 
from Br Leo . on the other hand^ Thomas of CekinoN two Uvea 
are free from the ** tendencies *' ascribed to themt by Sahcitier, and 
that of 1248 was written with the coUaboratiou of Leo and the other 
companion^ . thus the best sources of information aro those portions 
of the Speculum thalt can with certainty be earned back to Br Leo, 
and the Laves by Thomas of Celhno, especially the second L*/«. 
Gfoets's ontacism of the documeniU is choracienzed by excccdmg 
carefulness and sobnety Of course he does not suppose that hm 
conclusions arc in all respects final: but his investigations show 
that the time has not yet come wficn a biogtaphy of St FnuicaS 
could be producad answering to the demands of modern historical 
criticism The official life of St Francis is St Bonaventuia's Legenden, 
published in a convenient form by the Franciscans of Quaracchi 
(1898), Goetz's estimate of it {ap, cit) is much more fa\ curable 
than Sabatier’s. 

Paul Sabatier’s faacmatmg szid ah many ways sympathetic Vte do 
5 * Francois (1804 » 33fd ed , 1906 , Eng trans by L S Houghton, 
1901) will probably for a long time to come be accepted by the 
ordinary reader as a substantially correct portrait of St Francis^ 
and yet Goetz declares that the most competent and ladepeadcat 
critics have without any eomeptaon pronounced that Sabatier has 
depicted St Francas a great dm too much from the standpoint of 
modem religiosity, and has exaggerated his attitude m fare of the 
church (op ett p 5) In artteles in the JStst Vterteljmrssckr^ 
h902, X903] Goetz has shown that Sabatier’s presi^ntation of St 
FnmeaS^s relaticnas with the ocdesiantical authority ul general, and 
with Cardinal Hugjolmo (Gregory IX.) in particular, as largely based 
on misconception , that the aevHopment of the order was not forced 
on Francis against his will . and that the difieronces m the order 
did not during Francis's lifetime attain to such a magnitude as to 
cause ham dnnng lus but yeans the anffemig depicted by Sabattes. 
This from a.Protestant historian like Goetz is most valuable criticism. 
In truth Sabatier’s St Francis is an anachronism — a man at heart, a 
modern pietistlc Fiuncfi Trotestant of the most liberal type, with a 
veneer 0! 13th century Cathohcisin 

0£ lives of St Francis in English may be mentioited those by Mes 
OUphant (^nd ed , 1871) and by Canon Knox Little (xSoy)* For 
general mfonnation and references to the literature of the subject, 
see Otto 2 ^kler, Ashese und Mdnehtum (1897), u 470-493, and his 
article in Herzog's Foalencyklopddte (ed. 3), Vwu von Assisi 
(K899) » nlro Max Heimbucher, Orrfsii und Kaugregaitonen (1896), 1 
§ 38 The chapter on St Francis m Emile Gebhart's lUdte mysti^ 
(ed 3, 1890) IS very remarkable , indeed, though this wnter is as 
uttle ecclcsiasti!oall)!^mmde<f as Sabatier himself, his general picture 
of the stdte Of religion ui Italy at the time is far truer , here also 
Sabatier has given way to itht usual temptation of biographers to 
exalt i^eir hero by depreciating everybody else (E C B) 

FRANCIS OF MAYROME [Franqscus db Mayronts] (d. 
2325), zcholaztic philosopher, was bosn at Maytone in Prdvtnce. 
m entered the Franciscan erdec and subsequently went to 
Paris, where he was a pupil of Duns Scotua At the Snrbonne he 
aoqnutd a great reputation for ahhly m discustion. and was 
known as Sie DoOor lUiminatus and Ma^skf AcwIms. He 
became a professor of philosophy, and took port in the discussions 
on the nature of Universailft. Followiiq; Dues Semtiu, Im adopted 
the Platonic theory of iddas, and denied that Anstotle had made 
any contribulion to metaphysical speoolatuxL It is a curious 
^CAnmeintary on the theories of Duns Scotus that one pupil, 
Fnusfis^ shondd have taken this course, w^e another pupil, 
OoQ||i^ should have used hiz aiguments in a diametrically 
ippQ6i& direction and ended m extreme Nominalunn. 

, works were coUeetad and published at VeoAoe m 1520 under 
tha&tle Prasdartssimu y muttum subhlia scetpta lUumtnati Doctons 
Frqnciscv de Mavronts^ Ac 

FRANCIS OFFAOtA (or Pauu), ST, founder of the Minims, 
a religioug order in the Cu^otk Church, was bom of humble 
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parentage at Paola in Caldbria in 141^ or according to tUe 
Bollandists 1438. As a boy be enlfe^d a Franciscan friary, 
but left it and went to live as a hermit in a cave on the seashore 
near Paolo Soon disciples joined him; and with the bishop’s 
approval he built a church and Monastery. At first they called 
themselves “ Hermits of St Francis ” , but the object they 
proposed to themselves was to go beyond even the strict Francis- 
cans in fasts and bodily austerities of all kinds, in poverty and 
in humility , and thcrefdte, as the Franciscans were the Minors 
(mtfwres, less), the new order took the name of Minims (tntnmi, 
least)* By 1474 a number of houses had been established m 
southern Italy and Sicily, and the order was recognized and 
approved by the pope In 1482 Louis XL of FVance, being on 
his deathbed and nearing the reports of the holiness of Francis, 
sent to ask him to come and attend him, and at the jape’s 
command he travelled to Pans. On this occasion Philip de 
Commes in his Mmotrs says “ I never saw any man living so 
holily, nor out of whose mouth the Holy Ghost did more mani- 
festly speak ” He remained with Louis till his death, and Louis’ 
accessor, Charles VIII., held him m such high esteem that he 
kept him in Pans, and enabled him to found various hoyses of 
his order m France ; in Spain and Germany, too, houses were 
founded during Francis’s lifetime. He never left France, 
and die<1 m 1507 in the monastery of his order at Plessis- 
les-Tonrs 

The Kulc was so strict that the popes long hesitated to confirm 
it in Its entirety , not until iso6 was it finally sanctioned. The 
most special feature is an additional vow to keep a perpetual 
Lent of tho strictest kind, not only flesh meat but fish and all 
animal iwrodurts — eggs, milk, butter, cheese, dripping — being 
forbidden, so that the diet was confined to bread, vegetables, 
fruit and oil, and water was the only dnnk Thus in matter 
of diet the Minimi surpassed m austerity all orders m the West, 
and probably all permanently organized orders m the East 
llie strongly ascetical spint of the Mmims manifested iti^elf m 
the title borne by the superiors of the houses— -not abbot (father), 
or prior, or guardian, or minister, or rector, but corrector ; and 
the general superior is the corrector-gener^. Notwithstanding 
Its extreme seventy the order prospered At the death of the 
founder it had five provmces — Italy, Prance, Tours, Germany, 
Spam I-atcr there were as many as 450 monasteries, and some 
missions in India. There never was o^Mmim house in England 
or Ircl.^ind. It ranks as one of the Mendicant orders. In 1909 
there were some twenty monasteries, mostly m Sicily, but one 
in Rome (S Andrea delle Fratte), and one in Naples, in Marseilles 
and m Cracow There have been Mmim nuns (only one convent 
hits survived, till recently at MarseiHes) and Mmim Tertirnes, 
m imitation of the Franciscan Tertiaries The habit oi the 
Minims is black. 

See Helyot, Htsi dss ordw (17 14), vii c 56, Max 

ileimbucher, Orden und JCongregattottsn (109^, 1 & 52 , the article 
“ Imrans von l^aula in Wetzer und Welte, Ktrchenlextcon (ed 2), 
and ui Herzog, Reahncyktopddw (cd 3) , Catholic JMcHonary. art 

Muiims ” (E C B ) 

FRANCIS (Fkan^ois) OF SALES, ST (1567-1622), bishop of 
Geneva and doctor of the Church (1877), was bom at the castle 
of Sales, near Annecy, Savoy. His father, also Francois, comte de 
Sales, but better known as M. de Boisy, a nobleman and soldier, 
had been employed in various affairs of state, but m 1560, at 
the age of thirty-eight, settled down on his ancestral estates and 
married Fran^oise de Sionnay, a Savoyard like himself, and an 
heire«;s. St Francis,^ the first child of this union, was bom in 
August 1567 when his mother was m her fifteenth year. M. de 
Boisy was renowned for his experience and sound judgment. 


^reiuescsoi^ declared invalid 

He received his education first at La Roche, in the Arve valley, j f. Tesmts and fnars, whose arguic 


laid the foundations of Ms pfofotmd.knowledge, ivfaib j^erfectcel; 
himself in the exercises of a young nobioman wbA praotidingia 
Ufe of exemplary virtue. At this tone also he developed on 
ardent love 01 France, a country which waspobtioally to antagoiv> 
ism in^th his own, though so closely linked to it geographie^, 
socially and by lan^^uage. At the end of*i588 he went to Padu^ 
to take his degr^ m canon and civil law, a necessary prelude to 
Savoy at that time to distinction to a avil career. His heatt, 
however, especially from the date of his receiving the tonsure 
(1578), was already turned towards the Church, and he gave his 
attention even more to theology, under the great matters 
Antonio Possevino, S.J., and Gesualdo, afterwards general 
the Fnars Mmor, tl^ to liis legal course. ** At Padua,” he said 
to a friend, ” 1 studied law to please my father, and theology to 
please myself ” In that licentious university Francis found 
the greatest difficulty m resisting attacks on his virtue, and once 
at least had to draw his sword to defend his personal safety 

B t a band of ruffians* The gentleness for which he was 
y renowned was not that of a weak, but of a strong 
character He returned to Savoy m 1592, and, whde seeking 
the occasion to overcome his father’s resistance to his resolution 
of embracing the ecclesiastical profession, took the diploma 
of advocate to the senate Meantune; without his knowledge, 
his fnends procured for him the post of provost of the chapter of 
Geneva, an honour which reconciled M de Boisy to the sacrifice 
of more ambitious hopes After a year of zealous work as preacher 
and director he was sent by the bishop, Claude de Granier, to 
try and win back the province of ChaHais, which had embraced 
Calvmism when usurped by Bern in 1535, and had retained it 
even after its restitution to Savoy m 1564. At first the people 
refused to listen to him, for he was represented to them as an 
instrument of Satan, and all who had dealings with him were 
threatened with the vengeance of the consistory. He therefore 
wrote out his message on sheets which were passed from hand to 
hand, and these, with the spectacle of his virtues and disinterested- 
ness, soon produced a strong effect The sheets just spoken of 
stUl exist m the Chigi library at Rome, and were published, 
though with many alterations, m 1672, under the title of 
Les Contreverses, This must considered the first woric of 

St Francis 

The re-ercctipn of a wayside cross in Annemasse, *at the gates of 
Geneva, amid an enormous concourse of converts, an event 
winch closed the three years of his apostolate, led to the com- 
position of the Difense . de la Croix, published m 1600 
An illness brought on by toil and privation forced him to leave 
his work to others for nearly a year, but m August 1598 he re- 
turned to his field of labour, and m October of ^at year practi- 
cally the whole country was Catholic again. Up to that time 
preaching and conference had been the only weapons employed 
The stones of the use of soldiers to pr^uce simulated con- 
versions are mcorrect.^ Possibly the lamentable events of the 
campaigns of 1589 in Gex and Chablais have been applied to the 

* This, at least, is the account given by Catholic authorities 
Loss favourable is the view taken by non-Cathclic historians, which 
seems m some measure to be confirmed by St Francis himself 
Accordmg to this, Duke Charles Emmanuel of Savoy, who succeeded 
his more tolerant father in 1580, was determined to reduce the 
Chablais to the Catholic religion, by peaceful means if possible, 
by force if necessary. After two years of preaching Francis wrote 
to the duke {CRuvres compl u p. 551) ** Durmg 27 months I have 

scattered the seed of the Word of God in this miserable lapd . Shall 
I say among thorns or on stony ground ? Certainly, save for the 
conversion of the seigneur d’Avully and the advocate Poncct, I 
have httle to boast of In the wmter of X59<$*1597 Francis wa$ 
at Tuna, and at his suggestion tlie duke deckled on a regular plan 
of the refractor Protestants This plan anticipated 


for the coercion 

and both parents were distinguished by piety, love of'Macei^ that employed later by LOuis xiv agam^t the Huguenpts m France 


The country was flooded with 

'limcnts wore reuiforced by quartering 

troops, veterans of tlie Indpm wars m Mexico, otfVihe refractory 


inhabitants. Those whose stubborn persistence m error survived 


then at the college of Annecy, founded by Eustace Chappius, 

S mducements tO repent wore sent into exile See the article 

thi^een or fourteen he went to the Jestot College of Clermont «« pranz von Sales’* by j^Ehni m Herzog-Hauck, 
at Pans, where he stayed till the summer of 1588, and where he (3rd ed , Leipzig, 1899) (W A p ) 
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59^x598. Ja October of this liet tM 

duhe of who came then to iwaist m fieiton nt liie great 
ri^l^oui feasts which celebrated the setum of the country to 
unity of faiths expatriated such of the leading men as obstinately 
refeeed even to listen to the Catholic arguments^ He also forbade 
Calvinist ministers to reside m the ChablaiSi and substituted 
Catholic for Huguenot officials* St Francis concurred in these 
measuresi and, ^ec years later, even requested that those who, 
aahe said, ** follow their heresy, rather as a party than a religion,’’ 
should »be ordered either to conform or to leave their country, 
with leave to sell their goods. His conduct, judged not by a 
modem standard, but by the ideas of his age, will be found 
compatible with the highest Chnstian chanty, as that of the duke 
with sound political prudence. At this time he was nominated 
to the pope as coadjutor of Geneva,^ and after a visit to Rome 
he assisted Bishop de Granier m the admiiustratton of the newly 
converted countnes and of the diocese at lame^ 

In x6o 2 he made his second visit to the Irench capital, when 
has transcendent qualities brought him into the closest relations 
with the court of Henry IV., and made him the spiritual father 
of t^t circle of select souls who centred round Madame Acarie. 
Among the celebrated personages who became his hfe-fnendsfrom 
this time were Pierre de B 4 rulle, founder of the French Oratonans, 
Guillaume Duval, the scholar, and the due de Bellegarde, the 
latter a special favounte of the king, who begged to be allowed 
to share the Saint’s friendship At this time also his gift as a 
preadier became fully recogmzed, and de Sanz^a, afterwards 
bishop of Bethlehem, records that Duval exhorted all his 
students of the Sorbonne to listen to him and to imitate this, 
** the true and excellent method of preaching ” His prmciples 
are expressed m the admirable letter to Anilr^ Fr6myot of 
October 1604 

De Granier died in September 1602, and the new bishop 
entered on the admmistration of his vast diocese, which, as 
a contemporary says, ** he found brick and left marble.” His 
first efforts were directed to securing a virtuous and well- 
instructed clergy, with its consequence of a people worthy of 
their pastors All his tune was spent in preachu^, confessing, 
visiting the sick, rehevmg the poor His zeal was not confined 
to his diQoese In concert with Jeanne Fran^oise Fr^myqt 
(1572-1641), widow of the baron de Chantal, whose acquamtance 
he made while preaching through I^nt at Dijon in 1604, he 
founded the order of the Visitation, m favour of ” strong souls 
with weak bodies,” as he said, deterred from entering the orders 
already existing, by their mability to undertake severe corporal 
austenties. The institution rajudly spread, counting twenty 
houses before his death and eighty before that of St Jeanne, 
The care of his diocese and of his new foundation were not 
enough for his ardent charity, and m 1609 he published his 
famous Introduction to a Devout Ltfe^ a work which was at once 
translated into the chief European languages and of which 
he himself published five editions. In 1616 appeared his TrecUtse 
an the Lave of God, which teaches that perfection of the spiritual 
life to which the former work is meaqt to be the ” Introduction ” 

The unportant Lents of 1617 and 1618 at Grenoble were a 
prelude to a still more important apostolate in Pans, ” the theatre 
of the world,” as St Vincent de Paul calls it. Tfus third visit 
to the great city lasted from the autumn of 1618 to that of 16x9 , 
the direct object of it was to assist m negotiating the marriage 
of the prince of Piedmont with Chr6tienne of France, but nearly 
all his time was spent m preaching and works of mercy, spiritual 
or oqiporal. He was rq^ded as a living saint St Vincent 
scarify left him, and has given the most extraordinary testi- 
monies (as yet unpublished) of his heroic virtues M^rc Aiigfliquc 
Amaud, wlm at this time put herself under his direction and 
wished to join the Order of thie Visitation, attracted by its humility 
and sweetness, may be muMd as the most mteresting of his 
innumerable penitents of tms<penod. He returned to Savoy, 
and after three years more of unwearying labour died at Lyons 
cm ttbe 28th of December 1622. A universal outburst of venera- 
followed ; indeed bjs cult had ahready begun, and after 
^ .s]r ^ With.tha titla oi N^copolis tn ' 


tan €jEUico|Md inquiry the pontifical commission in view of his 
beatification was instituted by deoree of the 2xst of July 1626, 
a celerity unique in ^ annals of the Congregation of Rites 
The depositions of witnesses were returned to Rome m 1632, 
but meantime the forms of the Roman chancery had b^n 
changed by Urban VIII., and the advocates could not at once 
continue ^n* work. Eventually a new commission was issued 
m 1656, and on its report, into which were inserted nineteen of 
the foxmer depositions, the ” servant of God ” was beatified in 
x66i. The canonization took place ip X665 

Besides tha works which we have ^ named, there were published 
posthumously his Entreti^nSf tea. selection of the lectures gt\*en 
to the Visitation, reported by the sisters Who heard them, some of 
his sermons, a' lai^ number of his letters, various short treatises of 
devotion The first edition of his united or aQ*oaUed " Complete " 
works was published at loulouse in 1637 Others followed m 1641, 
1647, 1652, 1663, z66o, 1683 The Leitres and Opuscules weie re* 
published m 1768 

The only modem editions of the complete works which it is worth 
while to name are those of Blaise (1821), Vir^s (i856-*t858), Migne 
(1861), and the critical edition pubhshed by the Visitation of Annecy, 
of which the X4th volume appeared in 1005 

The biography of St Francis de Sales was written immediately 
after his death by the celebrated P de La Riviire and Dom John do 
St Francois (Goulu), as well as by two other authors of less import- 
ance The saint's nephew and successor, Charles Auguste de Sales, 
brought out a more extended life, Latm and FrenclK in 1633 The 
lives by Giarda (1650), Maupas du Tour (1657) and C^tolendl (1687) 
add little to Charles A ugustc Marsolher's longer life, in two vol unies 
(1 900 ), is quite untrustworthy , still more so that by Loyau d' Amboise 
(X033), which is rather a romance than a biography The Uves by 
Hamon (1856) and P6renn6s (i860), without adding much topreced- 
ing bimp'aphies, are serious and edifying A complete hie, founded 
on the lately discovered process of 1626 and the new letters, was being 
prepared by the author of the present article at the time of his death. 
With the Lives must be mentioned the Espnt du B F de Sales by 
Camus, bishop of Belley, who, amid mnumeraUe errors, gi\es 
various interesting traits and sajnngs of his samtly fnend Among 
the very numerous modem studies may be named an essay by Leigh 
Hunt entitled ** The Gentleman Saint " (The Seer, pt 11 Ko 41) , 
a remarkable causene by Sainic-Beuve (Lundts, 3rd Jan 1853) , 
Le Rhed du sentiment reltgiewt en France au XVJi* sdclef by 
Slrowski (Pans, 1898) , Fout Essays on S F de S and Three Essays 
on S F de S as Preacher ^ by Canon H B Mackey. (H B M ) 

FRANCIS, SIR PHIUP (1740-18x8), EngUsh pohtician and 
pamphleteer, the supposed author of the Letters of Jmius, 
and the chief antagonist of Warren Hastings, was bom m Dublin 
on the 22nd of October 1740. He was the only son of Dr Philip 
Francis (c 1708-1773), a man of some< literary celebrity in his 
time, known by his translations of Horace, Aeschines and 
Demosthenes He received the rudiments of an excellent 
education at a free school m Dublin, and afterwards spent a 
year or two (i7Si-x752) under his father’s roof at Skeyton 
rectory, Norfolk, and elsewhere, and for a short time he had 
Gibbon as a fellow-pupil. In March 1753 he entered St Panrs 
school, London, where he remamed for tihree years and a half, 
becoming a proficient classical scholar. In 1756, immediately 
on his leavmg school, he was appointed to a junior clerkship m 
the secretary of state’s office by Henry Fox (afterwards Lord 
Holland), with whose family Dt Francis was at that time on 
intimate terms , and this post he retamed under the succeeding 
administration. In 1758 he was employed as secretary to 
General Bhgh in the expedition against Gierbouxg , and m the 
same capacity he accompanied the earl of Kinnoul on his special 
embassy to the court of Portugal m 1760. 

In 1761 he became personally known to Pitt, who, recognizing 
his ability and discretion, once and agam made use of his services 
as private amanuensis. In 1762 be was appointed to a principal 
derkship in the war office, where he formed an intimate friendship 
w^th Christopher D’Oyly, the secretary of state’s deputy, whose 
dismissal from office in 1772 was hotly resented by “ Junius ” ; 
and in the same year he married Miss Hacrabie, the daughter 
o|La retired London merchant. His official duties brot^ht him 
1S& direct relations with many who were well versed m the 
pmitics bf the time. In 1763 the great constitutional questions 
arismg out of the arrest of Wdkes begm to be sharply canvassed. 
It was natural that Francis, who from a veiy early age had 
been in the habit of writing occasionally to the newspapers, 
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should be ea^er to take an active part in libe dieeutskni^ tiiciugh 
his position as a government official mMe it necessaiy that ms 
intervention should be carefully dfsguiied. He ts khbwn to have 
wntten to the FiMic Led%ef and PmUe Adtferitm, as an advocate 
ol the popular cause, on many tk^casions about and after the 
year 1763 , he frequently att^ed debates in both Houses of 
Parliament, especially wheh American cjuestions were being 
discussed ; and between and 1771 he is also known to have 
been favourable to the Scheme for the overthrow of the Grafton 
government and afterwards of that of Lord North, and for 
persuading or forcing; lord Giatham into power In January 
1769 the first of the leUers of Juntus appeared, and the senes 
was continued tfll January ai, 1772 They had been pre- 
ceded by otheops under vanous signatures such as ** Candor,** 

Father of Candor,** “ Anti-Sejanus,** '‘Ludus,** ^‘Nemesis,*’ 
which have all been attributed, some of them certainly in 
error, to one and the same hand. The authorship of the LetUrs 
of /umus lias been assigned to Francis on a variety of grounds 
(see JtmifTs). 

In March 1772 Francis finally left the war office, and m Jidy 
of the same year be left England for a tour through France, 
Germany and Italy, which lasted until the following December. 
On his return he was contemplating emigration to New Endand, 
when m June 1773 Lord North, on the recommendation of Lord 
Banmgton, appomted him a member of the newly constituted 
supreme council of Bengal at a salary of ^zo,ooo per annam 
Along with his colleagues Monson and Clavenng he reached 
Calcutta in October 1774, and a long struggle with Warren 
Hastings, the governor^general, inunediately began These 
three, actuated probably by pe^ personal motives, combined 
to form a majority of the council in harassing opposition to the 
govemor-genera!*s policy, and they even accused hrai of 
corruption, mainly on the evidence of Nuncomar Hie death of 
Monson m 1776, and of Clavenng m the following year, made 
Hostings agam supreme m the council. But a dispute with 
Francis, more than usually embittered, led m August 1780 
to a minute liemg delivered to the council board by Hastings, 
in which he stated that “ he judged of the public conduct of 
Mr Francis by his experience of his private, which he had found 
to be void of truth and honour.** A duel was the consequence, 
in which JVancis received a dangerous Wound (see Hastings, 
Warren), Though his recoveiy was rapid and complete, he 
did not choose to prolong his stay abroad He arrived in England 
in October 1781, and was received with little favour 

Little IS known of the nature of his occupations during the 
next two years, except that he was untiring m his efforts to pro- 
cure first the recall, and afterwards the impeachment of his 
hitherto triumphant adversary In 1783 Fox produced his India 
Bill, which led to the overthrow of the coalition government. In 
1784 Francis was returned by the borough of Yarmouth, Isle 
of Wight ; and although he took an opportunity to disclaim 
every feeling of personal animosity towards Hastings, this did 
not prevent him, on the return of the latter m 1785, from doing 
all in his power to bring forward and support the diarges which 
ultimately led to the impeachment resolutions of 1787. Although 
excluded by a majority of the House from the list of ^e managers 
of that impeachment, Francis was none the less its most energetic 
promoter, supplying his friends Burke and Sheridan with all the 
materials for their eloquent orations and burning invectives 
At the general election of 1790 he was returned member for 
Bletchmgley He sympathized warmly and actively with the 
French revolutionary doctrines, expostulating with Burke on 
his vehement denunqiation of the same. In 1793 supported 
Grey’s motion for a return to the old constitutional system of 
representation, and so earned the title to be regarded as one 
of the earliest promoters Of the cause of parliamentary reform ; | 
and he was one of the founefers of the “Society of the Friend I 
of the Poodle ” The acquittal of Hastings in April 1795 
appointed Frimcls of the govetnor-genctalship, and in 1798 
he had to sifbmit to the adqitions^ mortification of a defeat m 
the general election. He Was once there succesrfd, however, I 
n tfiez, when he sat for Appleby, and it seamed as if the great j 


aihbitbiis of his tfie Were abotiit to'be’tealifeed whien the 
phrty came kieo power ki 1806;* His diiappoiiiimm^ was gsnaa 
when the govemor-generelship was, owit^ b paiSy mtigeineiiak^ 
conferred on Sir GilWt Elliot (Lord MUnto) ; he delcliiied, iftis 
said, soon afterwards the goverhment of the Cape, bot accepted 
,a K C.B. Though re^le^ed fot Appleby m z8o6, 'he failed 
to secure a seat m the following year j and lha remainder of ihis 
life was spent m comparative privacy. 

Among tbe later productions of his pen were, besides the 
Plan of u Reform tn the EleetioH ofy0ie House of Comthons^ paiti|p^«> 
lets entitled Proeeedmgs m ihe House of Commons on 'Slme 
Fradtf (1796), Reflections m the Mundanoe of Pafor %n CtrcukiUon 
and ihe Scumiy of Specie (tSxo), Hisimeid Questions EnhUdtod 
(i8t8), and a Letter to Eteri Orey on ike Policy of Groat BrtUeen 
and me AUtes towards Norroay (t8x4) HiS first vnfe, by Whom 
he had six children, died m 1806, and in 18x4 he married hi^ 
second wife, Emma Watkins, who long survived him, and who 
left volummous manuscripts relating to his biography. Francis 
died on the 23rd of December 18 r8 In his domestic rOlationls 
he was exemplary, and he lived on terms of mutual idlection with 
a wide circle of ftiends. Me was, however, full of vmdictiveness, 
dissimulation and treachery, and there can be little doubt that 
in his histone conflict with Warren Hastings unworll^ personal 
motives played a leading part, 

Bibliooraphy — ^For the evidenco identifying Francis witti Juaitis 
see the article Junius, and the authOnties tliere cited, gee isdso 
Memoirs of Sir Philip Francts^ with Correspondence and Journais, by 
Joseph Farkes and Herman Men vale (2 vols , London, 18^7) , The 
Francis Letters^ edited W Beata Francis and Eliza Keary (2 vols , 
London, 190X) j Sir J F Stephen, The SSory of Nuncomar and *ihe 
Impeachment of Sir E Impey {2 vols ^London, 1885) , Lord Macaulay^s 
Essay on Warren Hastings , G, 3 . MaUespn, Life of Warren 
Hastings (London, 1894) , G W Forrest, The Administration of 
Warren Hastings, (Calcutta, 1892) , Sir Leslie Stephen’s 

article on Francis in Dtct of Nat Btog vol xx 

FRAfiOIS JOSEPH I, (1830- ), emperor of Austria, king 

of Bohemia, and apostolic king of Hungary, was the eldest son 
of the archduke Francis Charles, second son of the reigning 
emperor Francis I , being born on the iSth of August 1830. His 
mother, the archduchess Sophia, was daughter of Maximilian I , 
king of Bavaria She was a woman of great ability and strong 
character, and during the year^ which followed the death of the 
emperor Francis was prol>ably the most influential personage 
at the Austrian court , for the emperor Ferdinand, who succeeded 
in 18315, was physically and mentally incapable of performing 
the duties of his office ; as he was childless, Francis Joseph was 
m the direct line of succession During the disturbances of 1848, 
FVancis Joseph spent some tune in Italy, where, under Radetticy, 
at the battle of St Lucia, he had his tet experience of warfare. 
At the end of that year, after the rising of Vienna and capture of 
the city by Windischgratz, it was clearly desirable that there 
should be a more vigorous niler at the head of the empire, and 
Ferdinand^ now that the young archduke was of age, wad able 
to carry out the abdication which he and his wife had long desired. 
AM the preparations were made with the utmost secrecy ; on the 
2nd of December 1848, in the archiepiscopal palace at Olmiitz, 
wtiither the court had fled from Vienna, the emperoC abdicated. 
His brother resigned his rights of succession to his son, and 
Francis Joseph was proclaimed emperor. Ferdinand retired 
to Prague, where he died in 7875 

The history of tiie Dual Monarchy during his reign is tdld under 
the heading of AusTRiA-HwoARy, and here it is only neoess^ 
to deal with its personal aspticts. The yonng ‘emperor was during 
tbe first years of his reign comffletely in the hands of Prince Felix 
Sdmarzenberg, to whom, with Wmdischlgriltz and Radet^^^ 
he owed it that Austria had emei^ from the revolution 
apparently stronger than it had been before. The firnit task wa8 
to reduce Hungary to obedience, for the Magyars refused to 
acknowledge the validity of the ^abdication in so far as it eda* 
cemed Hungary, on tjw ground that such an act Woifid ofily be 
valid with the consent ^ the Hungarian parhatnent. A ^w^inet 
motive for Iheir attitude vtas that bfs 

predecessor, had not^taken ’tisi oath tb observe me Hungariait^ 
constitution, -which It was the aamwed Object of fidbiwhrzaibeig; 
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t«okk|Mrt/bu>t it iw Mt bmught to a tQl 

thtW^k>l«h6RusBiaiisliad1t)^ XSia^faiy, dflpnved 

ol1uir4iioiatit cbn^tijttbAyteaaiiidMdn^ 

Tha new ireign begim^ Aerefere^ under ^miiter omtm^ 
wMi tile supprasBion of W£pty m itaijr, Hungaay and Qem^. 
In 1853 a Hungarian ftiamed Lebenyi iatlniii|xted to aeiasainate 
theompenor, and lucceedid m uifiicttttg'a settums wound with a 
kiottfa the death nf Schwareenbag m iB$z the personal 
gcrmninent of liie eapenxr really begim^ an4 with it that long 
seriet of e^nments of wdnioh Austria hat bean the sufaoect* 
Generally it may be said that tfwoughout his Ipng reign Francis 
Joseph remained Ihe real ruler of his dcMSuaioas ; he not only 
kepfcia his hands the appamtment and dismisaal of his ministers, 
but himself directed their pcdic^, and owing to the great know- 
ledge of i^airs, the unrenutting diligence aiiid dearness of 
apprehension, to which aU who tiantacted business with him 
ime borne testimony, he was able to keep a very real control even 
of the details of government 

The recognition of the separate status of Hungary, and the 
restoration of fhe Magyar constitution m 1866, necessarily made 
some change m his position, and so far as concerns Hungary 
he fully accepted the doctrine that ministers are responsible 
to parliament In the other half of the monarchy (the so-called 
Ciskithan)this was not possible, and the authority and influence 
of 1m emperor were even mereased by the contrast with the 
weaknesses and failures of the parliamentary system The most 
noticeable features m his reign were the repeated and sudden 
changes of policy, which, while they arose from the extreme 
difficulty of findmg any system by which the Habsburg monarchy 
could be governed, were due also to the personal idiosyncrasies 
of the emperor First we have the attempt at the autocratic 
centralization of the whole monarchy under Bach , the personal 
influence of the emperor is seen m the conclusion of the Concordat 
with Rome, by which in 1855 the work of Joseph II was undone 
and the power of the papacy for a while restored The foreign 
policy of this period brought about the complete isolation of 
Austria, and the ** ingratitude towards Russia, as shown 
during the period of the Cnmean War, which has become 
proverbial, caused a permanent estrangement between the two 
great Eastern empires and the imperial families The system 
led inevitably to bankruptcy and rum , the war of 1859, by 
bnngmg it to an end, saved the monarchy After the first 
defeat Francis Joseph hastened to Italy , he commanded in 
person at Solfenno, and by a meeting with Napoleon arranged 
the terms of the peace of Villafranca The next six years, both 
in home and foreign policy, were marked by great vacillation 
In order to meet the universal discontent and the financial 
difficulties constitutional government was introduced , a parlia- 
ment was established m which all races of the empire were 
represented, and in place of centralized despotism was established 
Liberal centralization under Schmerhng and the German Liberals 
But the Magyars refused to send representatives to the central 
parliament , the Slavs, resenting the Germamzmg policy of the 
government, withdrew , and the emperor had really withdrawn 
his confidence from Schmerhng long before the constitution 
was suspended in 1865 as a first step to a reconciliation with 
Hungary In the complicated German affairs the emperor m 
vam sought for a minister on whose knowledge and advice he 
could depend He was guided in turn by the inconsistent advice 
of Schmerhng, Rechberg, Mensdorff, not to mention more 
obscure counsellors, and it is not surpnsing that Austria was 
repeatedly outmatched and outwitted bv Prussia In 1863, 
at the Fufsientag in Frankfort, the emperor made an attempt 
by his personal infiuence to solve the German question. He 
invited all the German sovereigns to meet him m conference, 
and laid before them a plan for the reconstruction of the con- 
federation The momentary effect was immense , for some 
of the halo of the Holy Empire still dung round the head of 
the house of Habsburg, and Francis Joseph was welcomed to 
the ancient free city wilh enthusiasm In spite of this, however, 
•and of the skill with which he presided over the debates, tiie 
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ctmiQmnce icitixke to nothitig nipniig to (the lefuati ^ the king of 
RniMk to attend. 

The Geemn question was settled definitively by ^ haftie 
oi Kfinig^ts in t866 ; and the wapevor Fxaacis Joseph, with 
•c^acteristic HabslHi«|; oppoitunisin, wise quick to accommodate 
hitnsdf to the new ore^tances Above all, hr necogniacd 
the necessity for reoedscliiing the Megyaus to the momsebys for 
It was their dieeontent that bad mainly contributed to the 
cdlafise of the Avstrian power. Jle had already, in 1859, as the 
reault icf a visit to Budapest, made certain moddacations in the 
Bath system by way^ of oonceasion to Magyar sentiment, and m 
i86f he had had m interview with DoUk, during whick though 
uncQnvmcBd by that istatessasn's aiguments, he had at least 
assttined himself of his l^alty He now made Beqit, Bismarck’s 
Saxon antagonist, the head of his govermpent, as the result 
of whose negotiations with De&k the AustrchHungarian Com- 
promise of 1867 was agreed upon A law was passed by the 
HunganM diet regularizing the abdication of Ferdmand , at 
the beginning of June Franois Joseph signed the inaugural 
diploma and took the oath in Magyar to observe the constitution; 
on the 8th he was solemnly crowned king of Hungary. The 
traditional coronation gift of 100, ooe florins he assigned to the 
Widows md orphans of those who had fallen in the war i^nst 
Austria in 1849 

Once having accepted the principle of constitutional govern- 
ment, the emperor-kmg adhered to it loyally, m spite of the 
discouragement caused by party struggles embittered by racial 
antagonisms. If in the Cisleithan half of the monarchy parlia- 
mentary government broke down, this was through no fault 
of the emperor, who worked hard to find a ptoduf vivendt between 
the factions, and did not shrink from introducing manhood 
suffrage m the attempt to establish a stable parliamentary 
system This expedient, indeed, probably also conveyed a 
veiled threat to the Magyar chauvinists, who, discontented with 
the restrictions placed upon Hunganan mdependence under the 
Compromise, were agitating for the complete separation of 
Austria and Hungary under a personal umon only , for universal 
suffrage m Hungary would mean the subordination of the Magyar 
minority to the hitherto subject races For nearly forty years 
after the acceptance of the Compromise the attitude of the 
emperor-kmg towards the Magyar constitution had been scrupu- 
lously correct llie agitation for the completely separate 
orgamzation of the Hunganan army, and for the substitution 
of Magyar for German m words of command in Hunganan 
regiments, broke down the patience of the emperor, tenacious 
of his prerogative as supreme war lord ” of the common army. 
A Hunganan deputation which came to Vienna m September 
1905 to urge the Magyar claims was received ungraciously by 
the emperor, who did not offer his hand to the members, addressed 
them m German, and referred them brusquely to the chancellor, 
Count Goluchowski I'his incident caused a considerable sensa- 
tion, and was the prelude to a long crisis in Hungarian affairs, 
dunng which the emperor-kmg, while quick to repair the un- 
fortunate impression produced by his momentary pique, held 
inflexibly to his resolve in the matter of the common army 

In his relations with the Slavs the emperor displayed the 
same conciliatory disposition as in the case of the Magyars ; 
but though he more tlian once held out hopes that he would be 
crowned at Prague as king of Bohemia, the project was always 
abandoned In this, indeed, as in other cases, it may be said 
that the emperor was guided less by anv abstract principles 
than by a common-sense appreciation of the needs and possi- 
bilities of the moment. Whatever his natural prejudices or 
natural resentments, he never allowed these to influence his 
policy The German empire and the Italian kingdom had been 
built up out of the rums of immemorial Habsburg ambitions ; 
yet he refused to be drawn into an alliance with France m 1869 
and 1870, and became the mainstay of the Tnple Alliance of 
Austria-Hungary, Germany and Italy. His reputation as a 
consistent moderating influence m European policy and one of 
the chief guarantors of European peace was mdeed rudely 
shaken m October 1908, the year in wbi h he celebrated bii 
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rixty ytm' jubilee as mpbror, by the issue of the imperial 
rescript anne»ng Bosnia and Herzegovina to the Habsburg 
don^ions, in violation of the terms of ‘the tiealy of Berlin. 
But his o^rtunism was agam justified by the result. Europe 
lost an ideal; but Austria gamed turn provinces. 

In his prirate life the empeior was the victim of terrible 
catastrophes— tm wife, his bsotiier and his only son having 
been destroyed by sudden and violent deaths. He married 
m 1854 Elizabeth, dau^tet of M a x i m ilian Joseph, duke of 
Bavaria, who bdonged to the younger and noo'-royal branch 
of the house of Wittdiibach. The empress, who shared the 
remarkable beauty common to all her family, took little part 
m the public life of Austria. After the first years of mamed 
life she was seldotn seen m Vienna, and spent much of her time 
in travelling Shh built a castle of great beauty and magnificence, 
called the Aifiiilleion, m the island of Corfu, where she often 
resided In 1867 she accompanied the emperor to Budapest, 
and took rttuch mterest in the reconciliation with the Magvan 
She because a good Hungarian scholar, and spent much time in 
Hungary. An admirable horsewoman, in later vears she re- 
peatedly visited England and Ireland for the hunting season 
Ip 1897 she was assassinated at Geneva by an Italian anarchist , 
previous attempts had been thade on her and on her husband 
during a visit to Trieste. 


There was one eon of Ac oMningle, Ae crotniiptiooe 
(^857^.168^). A man of much abilily aad pmmiasi 'he w«e>>») 
gbw linguist, asul showtsd great iitterbit m natural 
He pubhriied two worio, Fvfttm Dtfyt on the Daimlm 4 UB 4 <rH > 
j0muy tn tht East, and aisD promote the publicMion ^ am ^ 
important illustrated work givnig a full deserqitiott of thow^lOv 
Austro-Hungarian monarAy , he personally shared the labeuia , 
of Ae editorial srork. In 1881 he married Stfphanie, daughter 
of Aekmg of the Belgians. On3oAJamMiy iSS^hecomnuMad 
suicide at Mayerling, a country house near Vnnna. He left 
one daughter, ElizabeA, who was betrothed to Count Alhed 
Windischgrktz in 1901. In 1900 his vndow, the crown p rincess 
Stf phaiue, mamed Count Lonyay ; by this she sacrificed {her 
rank and position within the Austrian monarchy. Besides 
the crown prince the empress gave birth to Aree daughters, 
of 'whom two survive • GiselS (bom 1857), who mamed a ' 
son of the pnnce regent of Bavana, and Marie Valerie 
(born 1868), who mamed Ae archduke Friinz Salvator i 
Tuscany. 

S«? T Emmer, Xatur Frtuu Jos»ph (a vols, Vienna, 1898); 

T Schmtaer, Frang foseph I und setng Znt (a vote tb , 1899) , 
Vtrtbts umtts Das Buck tiofu Kaiser, with introduction by J A v. 
Ilalfert, ed M Hcmg (tb , 1898) . R Roitok, Die Begieiungsieit 
lies K u K Frang Joseph I (3rd ed ih , 190,1) 
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